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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 


Sevkkjll  months  hare  elapsed  since  we  have  of- 
fcwd  the  few  TCmarks  which  we  have  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  makmg  on  public  aflairs.  There  was 
indeed  much  to  think  about,  much  to  grieve  over, 
but  Ktdc  to  talk  about,  while  waiting  foT  the  re- 
salts  of  the  new  TariflF  and  the  new  Sliding  Scale, 

ocring  diatTess  spreading  on  every  hand,  and  la- 
mentable divisions  among  those  whose  union  was 
the  soxest  foundation  of  the  hope  of  better  times. 
To  have  given  expression  to  discontent  and  com- 
plaint hi^  at  best  been  idle  :  those  from  whom 
we  had  hoped  better  things  than  riot  and  out- 
lay of  which  they  must  always  be  themselves  the 
naest  victims,  had  been  sufficiently  punished  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  laws  which  they  had  violated,  and 
woe  more  the  subjects  of  commiseration  than  re- 
bake  ;  and  in  the  present  awful  state  of  the  country, 
we  hold  merely  factious  party  recrimination  as 
worse  than  idle — as  morally  reprehensible.  Party 
nick-names,  and  party  tactics  we  have  long  since  left 
to  party  jobbers ;  and  having  thrown  all  the  badges 
oTerboard,  we  are  not  disposed  to  fish  them  up 
again.  ¥nfm  the  first  hint  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Tariff^  small  as  was  the  actual  advantage  that 
eoold  be  anticipated  from  a  measure  that  was,  per- 
haps|y  underrated  by  one  party,  and  viewed  with 
inordinate  alarm  by  another.  Liberals  were  bound 
to  be  in  charity  with  the  Tory  Minister,  who,  with 
howeTer  timid  a  hand,  had  fairly,  though  certainly 
not  far,  opened  the  sluices,  and  let  in  the  waters 
whichare  now  swelling  around  us.  Itis  notless  true, 
that  Sior  Robert  Peel's  predecessors  in  office  had  left 
boi  few  of  those  grateftd  reminiscences  and  feelings 
which  make  this  duty  of  charity  difficult  to  practise 
towards  their  rivaL  ASession  of  Parliament  was  got 
throogh  by  Sir  Bobert,in  which,one  way  or  another, 
agood  deal  of  useful  business  wasaccomplished,  when 
ita  doings  are  compared  with  the  latter  years  of  the 
Whig  administration ;  but  of  which  the  weightiest 
hnrineas  was  paving  the  way  for  those  great  com- 
mercial and  fiscal  changes  which  are  now  inevitable. 

Let  US  not  be  understood  to  impute  the  dallying 
with  important  measures,  and  the  disappointment 
of  the  reasonable  hopes  of  the  Reformers,  altogether 
to  Whig  boHowness  or  disinclination.  The  late 
ipinistry  were  often  obsl^ructed   by  the  oontu- 
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macy  and  factious  opposition  of  the  party  whom 
their  supineness  and  want  of  confidence  in  the 
people  had  allowed  to  rally  into  formidable 
strength  ;  though  their  greatest  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion lurked  within.  They  had  got  all  they  want- 
ed, and  nothing  more  was  necessary  save  to  keep 
what  they  had  obtained.  The  means  of  doing  so 
they  strangely  miscalculated, — and  so  lost  all. 

These  are  things  of  the  past ;  and  now  looking 
forward  to  the  coming  Session  of  Parliament^ 
which,  whether  for  weal  or  woe,  must  be  one  of 
the  most  eventful  that  has  yet  been  witnessed,  we 
start  afresh  from  the  point  at  which  we  left  off 
when  we  last  spoke  of  public  matters,  and  inquire 
whether  Sir  Robert  Peel  considers  the  present  dis- 
tress merely  one  in  the  series  of  periods  of  tempo- 
rary difficulty  which  arise  from  time  to  tune  in 
every  great  commercial  country,  from  ruinous 
wars,  bad  seasons,  and  a  variety  of  causes,  and  are 
again  surmounted ;  or  whether,  as  is  now  generally 
held  by  reflecting  men,  he  considers  it  the  most 
alarming  symptom  that  has  yet  been  apparent  of 
the  decidedly  downward  tendency  of  ^gland  in 
every  one  of  her  great  interests.  The  agricultu- 
rists begin  at  length  to  perceive  that  all  the  unjust 
protection  that  can  be  cunningly  devised  for  them, 
cannot  long  uphold  them,  if  the  other  leading  in- 
terests of  the  country  sufier.  The  present  distress, 
arising  from  the  same  causes,  and  partaking  of  the 
general  character  of  previous  periods  of  suffering, 
is  seen  to  be  more  broadly  based,  and  more  in- 
veterate in  its  nature  ;  and  the  disease  has  seized 
upon  a  previously  debilitated  frame,  no  longer  able 
to  repel  such  attacks.  National  decay  has  been 
coming  on,  now  with  stealthy  pace,  now  with  an 
accelerated  movement, — ^but  ever  gaining  ground  ; 
and  the  only  possible  issue  has  been  foreseen  and 
foretold  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  are  not, 
however,  disposed  to  exult  in  the  fulfilment  of 
prophedes  of  evil,  but  rather  to  rejoice  in  the 
indications,  that  the  warning  lessons  of  the  justice 
which  is  wisdom,  are  at  length  beginning  to  be 
listened  to.  Experience,  it  is  said,  teaches  fools. 
Falling  corn-markets,  on  the  one  hand,  in  spite  of 
a  lately  adopted  magical  protecting  scale;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  energetic  action  of  the  Anti-oom? 
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law  League,  and  the  increasing  phalanx  of  Free- 
traders, at  the  head  of  an  unemployed  and  starv- 
ing population,  speak  in  a  tone  that  must  pene- 
trate the  most  obtuse  brains.  Therd  is  little  doubt 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  questions  of  political 
economy,  holds,  at  least  in  the  abstract,  the  same 
opinions  as  the  late  Mr.  Huskiason.  But  there  is 
no  longer  place  for  theories  and  abstractions. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  that  quickly  and 
effectually ;  if  universal,  and,  it  may  be,  irrepara- 
ble ruin  is  to  be  averted ;  and  if  a  last  fair  chance 
is  to  be  given  to  the  country  to  right  itself.  The 
Corn  Laws  must  go  in  the  first  place ; — and  they 
are  doomed,  and  are  scarcely  worth  longer  consi- 
deration from  their  opponents ;  since  some  of  their 
supporters  have  themselves  magnanimously  spoken 
their  sentence.  They  remain  but  a  question  of 
time,  and  surely  of  very  brief  time, — ^as  we  cannot 
believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  has,  on  former 
occasions,  had  the  manly  humility,  and  true  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  to  adopt  whatever  was  com- 
mendable in  the  policy  of  his  rivals,  will  pertina- 
ciously cling  to  a  measure  proved  to  be  worthless, 
even  to  those  for  whom  it  was  devised,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  not  quite  a  year  old,  and  was  of  his 
own  contrivance.  It  has  surely  been  tried  quite 
long  enough,  the  moment  that  its  futility  is 
demonstrated.  We  would  hope  that  the  Minister 
will  as  frankly  throw  his  useless  Sliding  Scale  over- 
board, as  adopt  the  Whig  modifications  of  the  Sugar 
Duties,  and,  if  he  please,  out-bid  the  liberality  of 
the  Whigs.  His  difficulties  are  easily  foreseen; 
and  therefore  on  these,  and  any  liberal  measure, 
or  measure  of  liberal  tendency  which  he  may  pro- 
pose, it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  wishes  well 
to  the  country,  and  hopes  to  prosper  in  the  general 
prosperity,  to  support  a  Minister — ^Tory  though  he 
be  denominated — who  has  already  done  the  state 
some  small  service,  and  obtained  credit  for  an  in- 
clination to  do  more,  if  he  is  permitted ;  if  he  is, 
in  other  words,  supported  by  the  country  against 
the  selfish  imbeciles  of  his  own  party.  Whatever 
may  be  the  tactics,  or,  rather,  the  tempers  of  the 
wilder  portion  of  Sir  Robert's  friends,  the  duty  of 
Reformers  is  clear  enough.  A  clamour  has  been 
raised  by  the  Whig  partisan  press,  because  Sir 
Robert  Peel  seems  inclined  to  delude  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  has,  in  fact,  deceived  the  farmers,-— 


thonghMr.  Estcott  and  others  seem  to  think  this  sys^ 
tern  of  delusion  will  really  serve  the  agriculturists ; 
and  no  one  doubts  that,  if  Sir  Robert  means  free 
trade  in  spirit,  while  restriction  is  maintained  only 
in  words,  that  this  Lb  a  kind  of  delusion  which  must 
promote  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  and  there- 
fore merits  a  better  name.  What  shall  be  said  of 
another  kind  of  delusion,  dexterously  practised, 
for  a  series  of  years,  by  another  statesman  who 
deluded  the  Reformers  into  the  expectation  that 
something  great  was  to  be  done,  and  ended  by 
telling  the  people,  in  plain  terms,  that  even  ^*  The 
Bill"  was  intended  to  strengthen  the  landed  inter- 
est in  the  House  of  Commons  !  Let  us  no  longer 
be  duped  by  party  names,  and  made  the  tools  of 
factious  interests.  Lord  John  Russell  practised 
the  same  kind  of  tacit  delusion.  He  indubitably 
allowed  the  Reformers  to  indulge  in  fond  fancies 
of  what  the  Whig  administration  was  to  do  ;  and, 
when  the  time  came,  turned  round  and  taunted 
them  with  their  credulity : — He  never  had  meant 
any  such  thing  1  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  bubble 
the  farmers  in  the  same  style,  there  is  yet  this 
great  difference  in  the  result  of  the  deception,  that 
his  is  for  their  ultimate  salvation,  and  for  the  more 
immediate  relief  of  the  nation.  Let  us  only  find 
that  Sir  Robert  proves  himself  an  arch-deceiver 
to  the  hopes  of  selfishness  and  injustice ;  and  long 
may  the  monopolists  be  so  deceived !  The  more  in- 
telligent of  the  agricultural  party  do  not  seem  to 
fancy  that  they  have  been  betrayed. 

The  changed  tone  of  the  late  great  agricultural 
meetings  is,  if  possible,  a  more  heart-felt  cause  of 
congratulation  than  the  formidable  attitude,  the 
elastic  energy,  and  rapidly-growing  strength  of  the 
Anti-com-law  League.*  Those  convictions  must 
long  have  been  working  in  secret  which  found 
such  strong  expression  at  these  farmer  assemblies^ 
where  things  have  not  been  minced  or  said  by 
halves.  The  death-warrant  of  those  foolish  and 
iniquitous  laws — ^for  they  are  not  more  iniquitous 
than  foolish — ^has  been  signed  by  the  agriculturists 
themselves ;  which  leaves  no  chance  for  a  rescue, 
and  little  encouragement  for  the  attempt.  There 
is  another  advantage.  Having  surrendered  their 
own  monopoly,  the  landed  interest  will  show  no 
mercy  to  any  other.t  Free  trade  in  com  is  free 
trade  in  everything.— »« 


*  Among  their  other  efforts,  the  active  and  indefatigable  National  Anti-com-law  Leagne  some  time  shice  offered 
Prizes  for  the  three  best  Essays  on  ^  Agricultare  and  the  Ck>m  Law."  From  those  offered  the  Three  to  which  the 
prises  were  awarded  have  been  pnblished ;  and  they  will,  we  trust,  be  speedily  eirctilated  fkr  and  wide,  among  the 
tenant  formers  and  form  labeuren  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  whom  they  are  intended  to  enlighten.  They 
advocate  the  same  prinoiples,  and  use  the  same  strain  of  argument  to  whioh  our  readers  have  long  been  familiar 
in  our  pages,  and  especially  in^the  Politioal  RegitUr  of  TaWt  Maganne  for  the  eight  or  nine  years  during  which 
the  Political  Register  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  James  Johnston  Darling,  W.  S.,  with  whom 
agricultural  scienee  was  a  fovourite  pursuit,  and  who  understood  the  subject  well,  both  practically  and  theoreti- 
cally. The  opinions  ad?anced  in  these  Essays,  and  those  beginning  to  be  avowed  at  the  agricultural  meetings, 
were  unceasingly  ineuloated  by  Mr.  Darling  ;  and  his  words  have  not  been  as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground.  Mr. 
Darling  was  f^om  the  outset  a  Total  Repealer,  from  a  sincere  conriction,  common  to  him  with  some  of  the  most 
i  itelligent  Scottish  farmers,  that  the  deprivation  of  the  so-named  protection  must  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  farm* 
en  themselves,  and  ultimately  of  the  landlords  also.  Nature  has,  under  all  circumstances,  given  a  larish  pro- 
tection to  British  formers  in  the  distances  ftom  which  the  com  supplies  of  the  country  must  be  drawn  ;  and  from 
the  superior  skill,  capital,  and  improved  processes  of  husbandry  that  must  be  fbroed  into  play  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  enervating  protective  duties,  Mr.  Darling  always  expressed  the  utmost  oonfidenee  in  the  fsrmers  success* 
fully  competing  with  foreigners,  if  not  in  one  kind  of  produce,  then  in  others  equally  profitable.  We  nyoioe  to 
find  such  dootrines  making  rapid  way.    These  Prize  Essays  ^^^^  ^  valuable  compendium  of  them. 

f  The  galvanic  throes  of  the  Quarterly  R9view  are  to  us  al^^^^^^  cheering  symptom.  The  poor  gentleman  who 
writes  about  the  League  in  that  publication  is  evidently  Qw^^d;  though  there  is  no  little  malignity  in  his  madness. 
Had  he  had  a  few  more  weeks  for  consideration,  his  very  ^tr^^^^^^y  demonstration  might  probably  have  been 
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The  ttAin  foiuiiiAtion  of  ihe  hope  on  which  we 
BOW  rest  11,  that  the  deep-ieated  erUs  of  our  oondi- 
tion  being  better  nnderetoocl,  there  is  more  chance 
of  nnanimity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy  to  be 
administered.  There  ifl,  so  far  as  wecan  ascertain, 
no  abatement  of  the  symptoms.  Trade  becomes 
ereiy  day  worse  and  worse.  Whole  commnnities 
are  nearly  unemployed,  starving,  and  despairing  ; 
and  a  fearfal  relaxation  of  morals,  and  letting  go 
of  the  deoencies  and  proprieties  of  the  humblest 
life  that  is  sustained  by  regular  industry,  must  be 
the  consequenoe  of  those  habits  of  idleness  and 
iragraney  to  which  so  many  of  the  young  and  of 
the  rising  generation  are  at  present  condemned : — 
Nor  do  we  see  any  chance  of  speedy  relief.  Re- 
garded merely  as  a  Tariff,  and  not  in  its  remote 
though  weightiest  results — as  the  hopeful  entering 
of  the  wedge,  in  the  process  of  overthrowing  all 
monopolies — ^the  Peel  code  promises  but  slender 
aid  to  the  manufacturers  when  compared  with 
their  neoeesities ;  while  another  and  another  hos- 
tile Taiiff  bristles  up  in  the  face  of  our  commerce ; 
nor  dare  we  well  complain  of  leceiving  back  from 
foreign  nations  the  measure  we  have  meted.  The 
total  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  however  just  and 
necessary,  cannot  all  at  once,  nor  yet,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  of  itself,  renovate  healthful  production,  and 
restore  Uie  manufacturing  system  to  soundness 
and  prosperity.  More  is  required,  much  more — 
the  abrogation  of  many  burthens,  and  the  removal 
of  many  impediments,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
left  untouched;  nay,  the  total  emancipation  of 
manufacturing  industry.    And  how  is  this  mighty 

change  to  be  effscted? ^By  a  more  sweeping 

redaction  of  duties  ?  That  the  insatiable  demands 
of  the  State  Revenue  forbid.  The  nation,  which 
is  almost  above  measure  impatient  of  the  Income- 
tax  in  its  present  form,  would  absolutely  revolt 
at  the  amount  of  direct  taxation  which  might 
justify  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  relaxing  some  of  the 
duties  that  press  the  hardest  upon  the  great  manu- 
futures  of  Uie  country.  Hostility  to  this  obnoxious 
impost — the  Income-tax,  is,  we  fear,  even  more 
general  than  hostility  to  monopolies  and  restric- 
tions on  trade ;  and  so  determined  will  the  attack 
already  begun  be,  that  unless  the  Minister  has 
some  tempting  equivalent  with  which  he  can  bribe 
theaequiescenceof  the  country,  his  Income-tax  must 
go,  or  he  must  go ;  however  necessary  both  may  in 
lb*  meanwhile  be  to  the  public  welfare.  The 
Tariff  is  found  to  be  no  money  equivalent  for  the 


Income-tax,  though  the  repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws  and 
the  reduction  of  the  Sugar  Duties  might  help  to 
fulfil  the  promise  held  out  by  Sir  Robert  when  the 
tax  was  imposed ;  and  nothing  can  compensate  to 
private  feelhig  for  the  attendant  mischiefs  of  that 
measure  as  it  at  present  exists.  But  were  its 
inquisitorial,  unequal,  and  irritating  character  cor* 
rected,  and  some  great  and  substantial  equivalent 
offered,  in  the  shape  of  relieving  and  stimulating 
industry,  with  the  farther  hope  of  gradual  approxi« 
mation  to  a  thoroughly  sound  fiscal  system — ^to,  in 
short,  direct  taxation — even  the  hateful  Income- 
tax  might  find  and  deserve  advocates  as  a  step  in 
advance.  But  we  are  not  so  near  the  political 
millennium  aa  we  dream  of ;  and  he  must  be  a  veiy 
enlightened  man,  and  a  very  good  patriot  indeed, 
who  will  voluntarily  agree  to  pay  a  liberal  per 
centage  upon  his  income  or  his  realized  property, 
merely  to  provide  such  a  public  revenue  as  might 
justify  the  abolition  of  all  protecting  or  prohibitoiy 
duties.  Were  he  screwed  up  to  the  pitch  of  making 
this  sacrifice, — ^in  the  fruits  of  whidi  he  would  ulti- 
mately share  to  the  fuU, — he  would  be  entitled  to 
look  for  a  previous  complete  revision  of  the  public 
expenditure,  and  to  demand  that  retrenchment  be 
carried  to  the  quick  in  every  department  of  the  state 
where  the  public  interests  warrant  retrenchment. 
With  our  present  complicated  system  of  taxation, 
and  overwhelming  necessity  for  an  immense  yearly 
revenue,  if  public  faith  is  to  be  kept,  the  diange 
we  have  been  contemplating  looks  Quixotical  and 
impossible  ;  as  one  which  nothing  short  of  revolu- 
tion  and  a  national  bankruptcy  could  introduce. 
We  are  not  so  sura  of  this.  **  Impossible  is  the 
adjective  of  fools.**  A  few  months  back,  who 
would  have  hoped  to  hear  Mr.  Estcott  and  his 
brethren  exhorting  the  farmen  to  rely,  not  upon 
^  protection,"  but,  like  other  industrious  and  in* 
dependent  men,  upon  their  own  exertions  and  skill. 
This  looks  almost  as  great  a  miracle  as  converting 
the  whole  nation  to  the  principle  of  Hreel  taxa« 
tlon ;  a  principle  only  of  secondary  importance  to 
that  of  universal  direct  representation,  which  must, 
among  other  raforms,  ensura  a  sound  system  of 
rabing  the  public  revenue. 

We  do  not  wish  to  take  a  desponding  view  of  the 
state  and  prospects  of  public  affaira.  The  country 
has  probably  seen,  for  the  present,  the  worst  of  its 
evil  days, — if  not  yet  the  end  of  them  ;  for  now 
their  complicated  causes  and  the  ramedies  begin  to 
be  generally  understood ;  and  though  we  dara  not  be 


ehaiigcd  into  a  decent  adjustment  of  the  mantle  preparatory  to  the  inevitable  fall.  The  desperate  and  curions  piece 
of  ngmarole  to  which  we  allude  ia  of  great  length.  It  renves  the  stale  and  self-ra^iting  calumny  of  the  mannfac- 
tuTcrs  having  incited  the  formidable  outrages  of  last  autumn.  It  deals  hugely  in  capital  and  Italio  letters,  a 
mode  of  printing,  according  to  the  same  Qitarterly,  (page  79,) ''which  may  be  defined  as  designating  what  especially 
demands  skipping."  Thera  is,  consequently,  a  graat  deal  of  that  raw-head-and-bloody-bones  article  that  **  espe- 
daUy  demands  skipping."  Its  sting  lies  mainly  in  its  tail,  though  its  spines  bristle  all  over.  It  would  put 
down  tiie  League  with  the  strong  hand,  as  '^  Jaoobinical—raiiing'money,  organized  and  affiliated;"  and  finally  en- 
dangering "  TBB  SAFETT  OF  THE  STATE."  Thus  thirty  ycars  ago,  or  less,  the  same  parties — probably  the  same  indi- 
vidual writer  for  one— would  have  put  down  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  which  also  raitid  money^  was  affiliated, 
and  sent  forth  leetorars  who,  in  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  wero  even  more  roughly  handled  than  the  leoturars  of 
the  League  have  been.  But  the  QuartMft  scribe,  not  contented  with  attaokmg  the  members  of  the  League, 
also  denounces  the  ladies  who  have  oodpented,  (as  English  women,  to  their  honour,  have  often  beforo  done 
in  woriu  of  charity  and  mercy,)  aa  political  agitators,  wheedling  the  workmen  by  styling  them  **  gentlemen  " 
in  the  circulars  addressed  to  them^and  who  are,  moreover,  "  ihe  femellet  de  ce$  m6le§"  who  head  the  League; 
a  mode  of  designation  snfllciently  brutal  in  the  original  idiom,  and  not  muoh  improved  in  the  delicate  use  of  an 
Juy^iah  **  gentUman.*'  The  article,  however,  places  many  pithy  quotations  ftrom  speeches  and  letters  beforo  the 
f^fUrlfa  readers ;  and  cannot  fail  to  do  good,  especially  when  viewed  in  connq^'on  with  what  has  been  aocom- 
ptiahed,  and  the  lowend  tone  of  the  Monopolists. 
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80  sanguine  as  to  anticipate  a  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual cure,  we  may  confidently  look  forward 
to  a  gradual  amelioration  of  the  more  distressing 
symptoms,  so  soon  as  the  trade  in  ^food  is  un- 
fettered. Skilly  enterprise,  capital  untold,  anx- 
iously waiting  to  be  employed  in  setting  busy 
hands  in  motion,  are  still  ours,  and  only  require 
free  channels  through  which  they  may  How,  to 
bring  back  the  ease,  content,  and  prosperity  which 
it  is,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  discoyered  will  not  al- 
ways wait  even  upon  that  protected  class  to  which 

all  the  others  have  been  sacrificed. ^Instead  of 

indulging  in  gloom,  we  would  rather  dwell  upon 
the  blessings  which  chequer  the  bitter  adversity 
of  the  hour.  Peace  in  the  East  and  in  China — ^to 
the  news  of  which  the  desponding  heart  of  the 
weighed-down  nation  leapt,  as  a  drowning  man 
clutches  at  a  straw — ^is  an  eminent  cause  of  gratu- 
lation,  both  from  what  it  has  given,  and  what  it 
promises ;  and  peace  preserved  with  America  is  a 
common  and  inestimable  blessing,  not  alone  to  the 
two  countries  immediately  concerned,  but  to  the 
whole  human  race.  The  finances  of  the  country 
could  not  longer  afiFord  expensive  wars ;  nor  did 
consciousness  of  their  justice  strengthen  us  for  the 
combat.  In  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  believe,  we  shall 
have  a  promoter  of  peace,  wherever  else  he  may  halt. 
Another  ground  of  gratulation  is  found  in  the  late 
indications  of  returning  good  sense  among  those  of 
the  **  physical-force"  Chartists,  who,  from  ignorance, 
and  the  instigation  of  foolish,  if  not  wicked  leaders, 
were  incited  to  violate  the  law,  and  who  thus  brought 
down  its  vengeance  upon  themselves,  while  they 
have  brought  disgrace  and  discomfiture  upon  an 
honest  cause.  With  how  many  speciouB  argu- 
ments has  the  conduct  of  these  misled  men  fur- 
nished the  opposers  of  every  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise; who  now  scornfully  inquire  if  the  plun- 
derers and  incendiaries  of  the  late  riots,  are 
the  sort  of  men  for  whom  is  demanded,  as  of 
right,  a  direct  influence  in  making  the  laws? 
The  insurrection, — ^for  that,  it  seems,  is  the  im- 
posing though  incorrect  name  given  to  the  late 
riots, — has  certainly  no  necessary  connexion  with 
the  claim  of  the  unrepresented  for  the  Suffrage  : 
but  when  some  of  the  Chartists  even  boast  that 
this  was  a  Chartist  movement,  and  not  a  strike  for 
wages,  many  among  the  middle  classes,  who  were 
previously  favourable  to  the  essentials  of  the 
ftjp  poirUSy  began  to  doubt  if  the  claimants  yet 


possess  that  cotMnonsenge  qualification  which  alone 
can  make  the  franchise  in  their  hands  safe  to 
others,  or  useful  to  themseifves.  We,  who  con- 
sider the  extended  suffrage  an  element  of  safety 
to  the  body  politic,  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  un- 
represented, disclaim  such  apprehensions ;  without, 
however,  being  able :  in  the  face  of  thealarming  facts 
which  countenance  contrary  opinions,  to  persuade 
our  friends  that  their  fears  are  fallacious.  But  one 
cause  of  unmingled  satisfaction  is  the  growing 
good  sense,  and  frank  good  humour  displayed  of 
late  by  the  farmers  and  a  few  of  the  landed  gen- 
tlemen ;  whom  one  is  disposed  to  rejoice  over  like 
the  woman  over  her  lost  tiJent ;  to  find  which  caus- 
ed her  more  joy  than  the  possession  of  all  the  rest  of 
her  treasure.  The  advocates  of  the  Total  Repeal 
of  the  Taxes  on  the  People's  Food,  the  LEAGUE— 
now  '*  prosperous  gentlemen,"  we  already  had ;  the 
Complete  Suffragists  we  had,  and  highly  were  both 
to  be  esteemed  and  valued ;  but  here  is  a  new  and 
almost  unhoped-for  accession  of  potent  auxiliaries, 
who  make  a  wise  and  generous  surrender,  instead 
of  protracting  a  weak  and  exasperated  hostility. 
If  any  part  of  this  diange  is  owing  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  delusions,  all  praise  to  him !  He  is  gaining 
to  himself  in  the  farmers  a  phalanx  of  supporters 
in  every  useful  commercial  reform  that  he  may 
project ;  for  the  agriculturists,  if  stripped  of  their 
own  privileges,  will  have  little  indulgence  for  the 
monopolies  and  protecting  duties  of  the  other 
favoured  interests. 

In  the  meanwhile,  and  until  the  hour  of  distress 
is  past,  or  its  worst  ills  mitigated,  never  at  any 
former  epoch  in  the  history  of  ^e  country  were  con- 
sideration, and  kindness,  and  bountifulness  to  the 
extreme  sufferers,  the  unemployed,  so  much  de- 
manded as  they  are  now,  and  must  be  for  months 
to  come.  In  relation  to  this  we  rejoice  to  see  that 
a  Poor  Law  for  Scotland  is  at  last  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  government,  and  that  preliminary 
steps  are  immediately  to  be  taken.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  as  well  entitled  to 
demand  the  support  of  the  Liberals  as  in  those  com- 
mercial reforms  which  are  expected  from  him ;  and 
we  make  no  doubt  that  he  will  obtain  it  from  the 
country  at  large,  if  not  from  the  whole  landed  class 
of  the  North.  But  before  any  Poor  Law  can  come 
into  operation  years  must  elapse,  and  the  prevail- 
ing misery  is  extreme  :  An  extraordinary  crisis 
must  be  met  by  an  extraordinary  effort. 


DEATH-HYMN  OF  THE  FOOD-TAXED, 


BT  SBBNEZBB  ELLIOTT. 


rwu.— '*  I  Wftitod  long,  and  sought  the  Lord.'* 


God  said  to  man, "  Arise  and  toU, 

To  fill  thy  soul  with  good  :" 
Bat  men  said,  **  No  !  nor  food,  nor  work  :*'. 

I  toird,  and  wanted  food. 
All  ilia  that  man  can  bear  I  bore. 

With  none  to  cheer  me  nigh  ; 
For  pain  I  toiled,  of  want  I  died ; 

God  only  saw  me  die.* 


""  Biead,  bread  for  toil  ("  I  ask'd  of 

Bnt  Death  for  Toil  he  gave  : 
And  now  I  ask, "  A  little  earth, 

For  fkmiah'd  man  a  grare." 
Of  God  I  aak,  what  God  will  give, 

«  Rest  I  till  the  end  shall  be :" 
Safe  in  his  huida,  oh,  sweet  is  rest 

To  wpe-wom  men  like  me  !■ 


^Z^ 


DYMOND'S  GRAVEJ 


SrjLKDrco  by  Exeter's  eathednil  tower 

Hy  thoughts  went  back  to  that  small  grassy  mound 

Which  I  had  lately  left — ^the  grassy  mound 

Where  Dymond  sleeps — ^and  felt  how  small  the  power 

Of  time-worn  walls  to  waken  thoughts  profound. 

Compared  with  that  green  spot  of  sacred  ground. 


*  Author  of  ''  Eaam  on  the  Private  and  Political  Rights 
and  Oblintions  of  Mankind,**  reviewed  in  our  September 
Number  for  1842. 


Dtmond  !  death-stricken  in  thy  manhood's  flower. 
Thy  brows  with  deathless  amaranths  are  crown'd ; 
Thou  saw*st  the  world  from  thy  sequestered  bower. 
In  old  hereditary  errors  bound; 
And  such  a  truthful  trumpet  thou  didst  sound 
As  shall  ring  in  men's  ears  till  Time  devour 
The  vestiges  of  nations.    Yet  thy  name 
Finds  but  the  tribute  of  slow-gathered  fame. 

B. 


PERAULT ;  OR,  SLAVES  AND  THEIR  MASTERS. 


[The  daxioff  attempt  of  Perault  and  his  companions,  to  free  themselves  from  slavery,  must  still  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  soon  foigotten  in  any  slave-holding  State.  Although  little  may 
be  heard  within  Uie  bounds  of  the  slave-holding  States  of  North  America,  of  the  mental  faculties  of  the  negro  race,  &ct8 
oftentimes  oocor,  which  show  that  tiie  blacks  are  gifted  with  higher  talents  than  they  are  generally  allowed  to  possess.  Of  tliis 
the  InsiiiTectlon  planned,  a  few  years  back,  by  Pbraclt,  a  negro  sUve  in  Charleston,  aflorded  a  striking  example ;  and  the 
ringleaders  of  that  deep-laid  plot  were  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  have  displayed  an  elevation  of  mind,  and  a  heroic  fortitude, 
worthy  of  the  best  cause,  "niat  insurrection  is  the  subject  of  the  following  tale,  descriptive  of  the  character,  manners,  and 
fsriiogs  of  Slave»  and  their  Maden. 

It  is  left  to  the  reader  to  reconcile  the  existing  institutions  of  the  slave-holding  States  of  America  with  the  following  clauses 
ia  their  Dedazation  of  Independence,  dated  the  4th  July,  1776 : — **  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  man- 
kad  are  ereaUd  equal — that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights — that  amongst  these  are  life, 
Uberty^  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  tfe  instituted  amongst  men,  deriving  their 
just  powen  from  the  consent  of  the  ffovemed;  and,  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is 

right  in  tibe  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it. When  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably 

Um  same  object,  evmeee  a  deaign  to  reduce  them  under  dbeohUe  detpoiigmy  it  is  their  duty  to  throw  off  such  govemmenly  and  to 
loovide  new  guards  for  future  security.'*] 


CHAPTER  I. 

TBI  INDIAN  otrraaxAK. 

**  What  signifies  my  deadly  standing  ^, 
My  sflenoe  and  my  clou^  mdandboly, 
My  fleeee  of  woolly  hatr,  that  now  uncnrls 
Even  as  an  adder,  when  she  doth  onroU 
To  do  sonie  fatal  ezecotkm  ? 
Tenfeanoe  is  in  my  lieart,  death  In  my  hand, 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  bead.** 

Tihu  Androniau. 

The  banks  of  the  Wandoo,  in  South  Carolina, 
display  some  of  the  most  diyersified  and  beautiful 
scenery  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  rich  soil  along  the  banks  of 
this  riTer,  is  possessed  by  opulent  planters,  who 
reside  ahnost  constantly  on  their  extensive  planta- 
tions, surrounded  by  crowds  of  slaves,  and  display 
all  that  easy  luxury,  and  free  hospitality,  for  which 
the  Carolinian  planters  have  been  so  long  and  so 
justly  famed. 

Of  all  the  planters  in  that  district,  few  ranked 
higher  than  Mr.  Bellgrove  of  Bellgrove,  whose  fa- 
mily connexions  extended  far  and  near  throughout 
the  State.  Mr.  Bellgrove  had  taken  the  lead  in 
society  around  him,  until,  in  a  predatory  incursion 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  his  plantation  had  been  de- 
stroyed; and  his  only  son — a  youth  of  much  pro- 
mise— seized  and  carried  away  by  the  savages. 
From  that  hour  no  tidings  were  heard  of  the  fate  of 
the  yomig  man ;  and  the  melancholy  event  was  soon 
followed  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bellgrove,  whom 
grief  for  the  loss  of  her  son  hurried  to  an  early 
f^Tx^t,  Sick  of  the  world,  Mr.  Bellgrove  retired 
from  society,  and  secluded  himself  on  his  own 
^tate,  shunning  all  intercourse  with  his  wealthy 
nei{*hbour9,  and  leaving  the  management  of  his 
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plantation  to  his  kinsman  and  overseer,  Mr.  Joolay 
— a  rude,  unpolished  Kentuckian — ^who  ruled  with 
despotic  sway  over  the  negro  slaves  intrusted  to  his 
care. 

Early  one  morning,  about  two  years  after  tlie 
destruction  of  Bellgrove  Plantation  by  the  Indians, 
two  negroes  were  plying  their  hatchets  on  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  close  by  the  banks  of  the  Wandoo.  One 
of  them  was  a  noble-looking  youth,  of  remarkable 
regularity  and  beauty  of  features.  Unlike  the  gener- 
ality of  the  negro  race,  his  figure  was  handsomely 
formed,  and  shown  to  much  advantage  by  the  neat 
arrangement  of  his  dress,  which  was  of  finer  mate- 
rials tlian  that  commonly  worn  by  slaves.  His 
companion — who  was  attired  in  the  ordinary  slave- 
dress — was  a  chubby,  merry-faced,  blubber-lipped, 
flat-nosed  negro,  who  seemed  to  love  laughter  and 
good  cheer,  and  to  cherish  a  thorough  negro  anti- 
pathy to  labour ;  which  latter  feeling  he  evinced 
by  repeatedly  laying  down  his  hatchet,  and  stretch- 
ing his  limbs,  with  a  yawn  which  displayed  his 
capacious  moutli  from  ear  to  ear. 

"  Come,  Whackie,you  must  get  forward  withyoi  r 
work  before  Mr.  Joolay  comes  round,"  said  his  fel- 
low-labourer :  "  you  can't  be  tired  already." 

"  I  is  always  tire  oh  dis  work,"  said  Whack  ic, 
reluctantly  resuming  his  hatchet.  '*  I  wish  Massa 
Joolay  was  at  de  debil  wid  all  a  heart.  'Tis  hery 
kind  ob  you  Zama  to  come  and  help  I  so— but  how 
you  like  dis  workee  workee  all  day  ?" 

"  Well  enough,"  answered  Zama,  "  if  I  saw  our 
poor  fellow-negroes  looked  upon  as  men  and  Chris- 
tians." 

"  Golev,  Zama  I"  cried  WImckie,  **  Buccni  tin' 
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PERAULT ;  OR,  SLAVES  AND  THEIR  MASTERS, 


we  nigger  is  no  men :  and  den  what  right  hab  nigger 
for  be  Christine  r 

''Alas! "  sighed  Zama,  ''there  is  nothing  but 
oppression  for  the  poor  negro  race." 

"  Goley !"  chuckled  Whackie,  "  if  dat  be  nigger 
wages,  we  is  always  well  paid !" 

"  I  grieve  to  say  that  you  are  right,"  answered 
Zama,  deeply  sighing. 

"  Well,"  said  Whackie,  after  a  pause, "  you  tink 
dat  Massa  Joolay  sail  go  to  heben?" 

"  All  good  men  go  there,"  answered  Zama. 

"  Ah !  boy,  but  Massa  Joolay  no  good  man.  I 
tink  um  go  oder  place^  atl  poor  nigger  flog  um  when 
um  is  dere.  I  no  like  for  workee ;  but  Massa  Joolay 
make  me  workee  like  a  slave!" 

"  And  what  are  you  but  a  slave?"  said  Zama. 
Nothing  provokes  a  negro  quicker  than  to  be  called 
a  slavey  as  the  name  sounds,  even  in  his  earSy  like  an 
insult;  and  Whackie,  enraged  at  the  epithet,  threw 
down  his  hatchet,  exclaiming,  "  Come,  boy  t  no  call 
decen  people  names.  Lookee,  Zama,  I  no  work 
anoder  stroke  ;  an'  Massa  Joolay  may  go  dam  for 
I!" 

"  Mr.  Joolay,"  said  Zama,  "  may  miss  th«  sound 
of  your  axe,  and  make  you  feel  his  whip." 

This  hint  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  Whackie, 
taking  up  his  ax)e  again,  growled, 

" '  Workee  work  from  mom  till  night ; 
Why  should  black  man  stobp  to  white !' 

If  I  was  been  bom  planta',  an'  hab  white  slave, 
Lor!  howl  flog 'em  up!"  and  indulging  in  thb 
fancy,  he  plied  liis  hatchet  with  redoubled  vigour, 
till  Zama  suddenly  ceased  working,  and  gazing 
earnestly  at  a  small  clump  of  cypress  trees,  mo- 
tioned to  Whackie  to  be  silent. 

Wot  you  look  at?"  inquired  Whackie. 
Hush !"  said  Zama,  "there  isan  Indian  lurking 
in  the  underwood." 

"  Oh  Lor !"  exclaimed  Whackie,  in  a  fit  of  terror, 
as  he  concealed  himself  behind  a  tree.  "  Hide,  Zama, 
hide  !  he  shoot  like  de  debil!" 

The  Indian  finding  they  had  observed  him,  ad- 
vanced from  the  thicket.  His  dress  was  that  of  a 
chieftain  of  the  Cherokee  tribe :  deer-skin  leggans 
were  laced  tightly  to  his  shape,  while  a  shirt  of 
beautifully -wrought  stuff  descended  to  his  knees ; 
his  moccasins  were  trimmed  with  the  skin  of  the 
rattlesnake  ;  and  a  large  blanket  hung,  in  not  in- 
elegant folds,  like  a  mantle  at  his  back,  over  which 
streamed  his  long,  glossy,  coarse  black  hair.  The 
negroes  instantly  perceived  that  he  bore  on  his  face 
the  streak  of  war-paint ;  his  wampum  belt  sus- 
tained a  huge  scalping-knife  and  a  glittering  toma- 
hawk, and  in  his  hand  he  bore  a  long  Kentucklan 
rifle.  With  bounding  proud  step  the  Indian  ap- 
proached the  negroes. 

"Peace,"  said  he,  extending  his  hand  and  lower- 
ing the  barrel  of  his  rifle ;  "  peace  :  the  Red  Indian 
seeks  not  the  blood  of  the  black  slave." 

Whackie,  on  hearing  this  assurance,  recovered 
his  courage,  and  stepping  from  his  hiding-place, 
sulkily  said,  "  Why  you  lurk  in  a  bush  ?  why  you 
frighten  poor  nigger  like  IT 

The  lip  of  the  Indian  curled  with  contempt  as  he 
eyed  the  negro  from  head  to  foot. 
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"  Slave,"  said  he  haughtily, "  where  is  the  nearest 
plantation?'* 

Nettled  at  the  Indian's  sneer,  and  yet  frightened 
at  the  fiery  sparkling  -of  his  hawk-like  eyes» 
Whackie  sullenly  muttered,  "  Look  for  him ;  da 
first  plantation  you  come  to  will  be  de  nearest." 

The 'Indian  enraged  at  the  insolent  answer,  and 
seemingly  acquainted  with  the  tenderest  part  of  a 
negro's  frame,  suddenly  brought  the  heavy  barrel 
of  his  rifle  in  rude  contact  with  the  shins  of  Master 
Whackie ;  and  that  so  forcibly,  that  the  poor  fellow 
sprang  in  the  air,  and  catching  hold  of  the  affected 
part,  shrieked  with  pain  and  anger,  while  he  pirou- 
etted round  on  the  other  splay-foot  with  the  agility 
of  an  opera-dancer.  "  Yeh!"  he  roared,  '*yeh!  wot 
is  dat? — oh!  you  dam  red  tief !  yeh!  oh  Lor!  you 
cus'  red  waggybone,  wot  you  meanr  The  Indian 
grasped  his  tomahawk ;  but  Zama,  raising  his  hat- 
chet, threw  himself  between  his  companion  and  IJie 
enraged  Indian. 

"  You  came  with  peace  on  your  lips,"  cried  Zama^ 
"  Begone  then;  pass  on  your  way  in  peace." 

"It  is  good,  said  the  Indian,  replacing  his 
tomahawk.  "  Let  there  be  peace  between  us.  Poor 
slave,"  he  continued,  stroking  Whackie's  woolly 
head,  "  the  Red  Indian  will  not  harm  you." 

"  Gro  to  de  debil,  you  dam  red  tief.  You  break  my 
shin,  an'  say  you  no  harm  me!"  was  the  angry 
sobbing  response  of  Whackie,  as,  holding  up  his 
oucnmber-^aped  leg  to  Zama,  he  bitterly  cried, 
" Look  a'  dat  Zama,  see  how  he  swell!" 

Zama  expressed  his  sorrow,  and  assured  Whackie 
that  there  was  no  danger ;  when  the  Indian,  address- 
ing Zama,  inquired,  "What  is  your  master's  name?" 

"  Bellgrove,"  answered  Zama. 

The  eyes  of  the  Indian  glowed,  as  he  hastily  said 
— **  His  plantation  is  called  Bellgrove  also.  Is  it  the 
same  Bellgrove  whose  plantation  was  destroyed  some 
seasons  ago,  and  whose  son  was  carried  away?" 

"  It  is,"  answered  Zama,  as  he  sternly  eyed  the 
Indian ;  "  and  the  Cherokee  tribe  will  yet  suffer  for 
the  foul  deed." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  youth  lately  ?"  inquired  the 
Cherokee,  eagerly ;  "  he  left  the  wigwams  of  the 
Indian  to  return  to  his  home ;  has  he  come?  is  he 
well?" 

Notwithstanding  the  assumed  composure  of  the 
Indian,  Zama  could  easily  perceive  that  there  was 
some  deep  design  labouring  in  his  mind  ;  and  he 
accordingly  answered,  "The  Red  Indian  comes 
with  a  lying  tongue.  We  believe  him  not.  The 
Cherokees  are  too  bloody  to  spare  the  young  pale 
face." 

"  Then  the  youth  has  not  returned?''  said  the 
Indian. — "  No,"  rejoined  Zama. 

"Ha!"  shouted  the  Indian,  " the  young  snaka 
has  not  escaped  from  the  for^  yet ;  he  is  yet  in 
the  power  of  the  Red  Cherokee!"  With  a  joyous 
shout  he  flourished  his  rifle  in  the  air,  and  the 
wild  woods  rang  with  his  horrid  war-whoop. 

'*  If  it  is  to  injure  my  noble  master  that  you 
speed  thither,  you  quit  not  this  spot  with  life!" 
Ql^ed  Zama,  rushing  on  the  Indian. 

^  Ay !"  cried  Whackie,  starting  up  and  flourish- 
.   V  luB  axe, "  we  do  for  you.  You  may  kill  Mass* 

w)W>  ^^*  ^^  harm  Massa  heshef !" 
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With  a  loud  war-cry,  the  Indian  bounded  for- 
ward ;  and,  eluding  the  grasp  of  the  negroes,  with 
the  swiftness  of  the  stag  he  darted  through  the 
mazes  of  the  dark  forest,  pursued  by  Zama  and 
Whackie^ 

After  a  hard  chase,  the  two  negroes  reached  the 
clearings  of  the  plantation,  and  in  one  of  the  fields 
obserred  Mr.'Bellgroye  walking  with  Mr.  Joolay. 

*•  Thank  hearen,"  cried  Zama,  **  my  dear  master 
b  safe." 

"No  be  too  silre  oh  dat,**  panted  Whackie,  who 
had  ran  till  he  was  out  of  breath :  "  look,  Zama, 
yonder  de  red  rogue,  see  he  take  a  bush  an'  aim 
him  rifle  at  Massa ;  oh  run,  Zama ;  you,  me  run, 
oome,  come!" 

Both  rushed  to  the  spot  where  the  Indian  lurk- 
ed ;  and  before  he  could  take  a  deliberate  aim  at 
lu8  intended  Tictim,  Zama  hurled  his  hatchet  at 
the  BSTsge,  and.  struck  him  down  with  the  blow. 
Whsckie  flew  forward  and  would  have  completed 
tbe  Tictoiy  by  chopping  off  the  head  of  the  Indian, 
tratZama  withheld  liim.  ''Shame,  shame!"  he 
oiyed,  •*  he  cannot  harm  us  now.  Why  butcher 
a  helpless  fo^l" 

"  Ha,  ha !"  cried  Whackie,  struggling  to  get  at 
the  Indian ;   '^  he  no  scruple  for  take  my  scalp, 
an'  why  I  no  take  him  head  1    You  tink  if  de  red 
nscsl  get  up  he  tank  you  for  knock  um  down?  He 
shoot  you,  and  scalp  you  too,  for  be  so  worry  kind." 
While    Zama    was    endeavouring  to    prevent 
Whsckie  from  fulfilling  his  fierce  intent,  the  In- 
dian, recovering  from  the  sudden  eiiect  of  the  blow, 
slowly  brought  his  rifle  to  bear  on  Mr.  Bellgrove, 
and  fired ;  then  instantly  springing  to  his  feet, 
hurled  his  tomahawk  at  Zama;  but  Whackie  rush- 
ed between  his  friend  and  the  weapon,  the  handle 
of  which,  in  its  whirl,  encountered  the  head  of 
Whackie  with  irresistible  force,  and  stretched  him 
at  full  length  on  the  ground.      Zama  instantly 
caught  up  Whackie's  hatchet,  and  darted  on  the 
Indian,  who,  drawing  his  long  scalping-knife,  at- 
tempted to  grapple  with  the  negro  ;  who,  avoiding 
his  grasp,  struck  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  right 
arm,  which  caused  the  knife  to  drop  from  his  hand ; 
and  ere  he  could  recover  it,  the  gripe  of  the  negro 
compressed  the  throat  of  the  savage,  and  snatching 
up  Uie  knife,  Zama  plunged  it  into  the  body  of  his 
foe. 

A  number  of  negroes  led  by  Mr.  Bellgrove  and 
the  overseer  reached  the  spot,  and  were  amazed  at 
beholding  Zama  standing  with  the  blood-stained 
weapon  in  his  hand,  over  the  prostrate  Cherokee. 

'*  Zama,"  cried  the  overseer,  **  what  means  this? 
who  fired  at  your  master?" 

Zama  turned  to  Mr.  Bellgrove,  and  pointing  to 
the  Indian  said,  **  He  would  have  taken  your  life, 
my  dear  master ;  but  you  are  safe !" 

"  Thanks,  my  faithful  Zama,"  said  Mr.  Bell- 
grove. **  I  will  reward  your  gallant  conduct;  but 
i3  this  Whackie?    Is  the  poor  fellow  dead?" 

**  He  no  dead  yet,  Massa,"  said  Whackie,  slowly 
Bitting  up  and  scratching  his  woolly  pate ;  **  only 
got  rap  on  a  head  ;  he  ring  like  an  old  dry  cala- 
bash ;  only  leely  bruise :  too  tick  for  crack !" 

*^  My  poor  fellow,  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  se- 
rioualy  hurt,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove. 


"  Oh  no,  Massa,"  said  Whackie,  rising  up,  as  he 
screwed  his  mouth  with  pain  ;  "  no  hurt  mueh ; 
only  noise  in  a  ears ;  dat  all.  Oh !  de  dam  ted 
tief,  was  gib  me  such  rap !"  And  he  squeezed  hlA 
head  all  round  with  his  hands,  as  if  to  restore  it  to 
a  proper  shape  again. 

*'  The  Indian  appears  to  be  dead,"  said  Mr.  Bell- 
grove.— "He  no  more  dead  as  I,"  cried  Whackie; 
<*he  lie  HifiP  an'  quiet ;  but  neber  say  Indine  dead  till 
um  head  off." 

Mr.  Bellgrove  looked  at  the  Indian,  and  seemed 
violently  agitated. 

"  Mr.  Joolay,"  said  he  to  the  overseer,  "  do  you 
remember  the  Indian  chief  who  headed  the  attack 
on  the  night  my  plantation  was  destroyed  V* 

"  I  marked  him  sure  enough,"  said  Joolay.  **  J  shot 
part  of  his  cheek  away ;  and,  if  I  guess  aright,  there 
he  lies.  'Tis  Moonakah,  the  Cherokee  chief."  The 
Indian  slowly  raised  his  head,  while  the  blood 
oozed  fast  from  his  wounds.  **  Who  spoke  of 
Moonakah  T  he  feebly  asked. 

"Oh!  tell  me  of  my  son!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Bellgrove,  as  he  stooped,  and,  supporting  the  In- 
dian, endeavoured  to  stanch  his  wounds.  Thi 
Indian  faintly  smiled;  and,  speaking  with  diffi- 
culty, said — 

"  The  Red  Indian  hated  the  pale  faces,  and 
sought  to  destroy  them.  A  slave  has  humbled  the 
pride  of  the  Cherokees.  The  deer  shall  bound 
through  the  dark  forest  unhurt— Moonakah's  rifle 
is  silent,  his  bow  is  unstrung." 

**  Your  wounds  will  be  attended  to,"  said  Mr. 
Bellgrove ;  "  you  will  live  and  return  to  your 
tribe— only  tell  me  of  the  fate  of  my  son." 

The  Indian  frowned  as  he  feebly  answered, 
"  White  man,  the  f&ym  of  thy  bosom  hath  fled 
from  the  wigwams  of  the  Indian.  He  cannot  es- 
cape— death  stalks  before  the  Red  Cherokee — ruin 
is  in  his  train— blood  must  flow  in  torrents  ere  the 
Red  Cherokee  seeks  the  shadows  of  the  dark 
forest  again ! "  He  endeavoured  to  raise  the  notes 
of  a  warlike  death-song  ;  but  the  mild  look  of  Mr. 
Bellgrove  calmed  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Indian, 
and  faintly  muttering,  "  I  have  pursued  the  young 
pale  face,  thy  son,  with  my  Braves:  even  now 
they  surround  him — ^they  shall  not  all  fall  like 
Moonakah."  With  a  faint  sigh  he  sunk  back  into 
the  arms  of  his  supporter,  swooning  from  loss  of 
blood. 

"  Raise  him,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove  ;  "  carry  him 
gently  to  the  mansion-house,  and  let  his  wounds 
be  properly  attended  to." 

"  If  you  would  take  my  advice,"  cried  Mr.  Joo- 
lay, "  you'd  throw  him  into  the  Wandoo." 

"  Silence,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove.  "  He  brings  ms 
tidings  of  my  long-lost  boy,  therefore  he  must  be 
well  treated.  Now,  my  friends,"  continued  he, 
addressing  the  negroes,  **  we  must  to  the  woods, 
and  search  for  your  young  master  ;  he  cannot  be 
far  off :  and,  mark  my  words — The  first  negro  who 
brings  me  intelligence  of  my  son  sliall  be  rewarded 
with  Freedom  !  " 

"  Freedom  ! "  shouted  Zama,  stepping  suddenly 
forward.  "  Freedom !— Oh !  rapture !  Come,  my 
friends,  to  the  forest !  Let  eveiy  swamp  and  every 
thicket  be  explored.     Liberty  is  our  reward  ! " 
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To  his  amazement  the  negroes  shrank  hack  and 
regarded  him  with  sitUen  angry  looks. 

"Are  ye  men?"  cried  Zama ;  "hear  ye  not  a 
father  asking  for  his  child — ^your  own  master,  too ; 
and  will  you  not  aid  him  ?  Are  ye  Africans  ?  Ye 
hase  dogs !  ye  are  only  fit  for  the  whip  and  the 
chain  :  will  no  one  follow  me  V 

"  I  go  with  you,"  cried  a  stalwart  negro,  ad- 
vancing ;  hut  this  volunteer  was  instantly  collared 
by  a  coarse-looking,  blubber-lipped  negress,  who 
nearly  strangled  him  with  the  fuiy  of  her  gripe  as 
she  yelled,  "  Yeh !  oh !  you  blacka  waggy bone ;  you 
want  a  go  free,  an  leave  you  bootifid  wife  and 
you  lubely  piccaninny  !  '* 

"Hold  you  tongue,  Sally,"  remonstrated  the 
negro,  struggling  to  get  away  from  her ; "  no  'front 
me  'fore  de  whole  plantation.   See,  Massa  be  angry." 

"  Let  him  go,  Muma  Sally,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove ; 
"  if  any  negro  brings  me  tidings  of  my  son,  the 
negro  shall  not  only  obtain  his  own  freedom,  but 
the  freedom  of  his  wife  and  family  also." 

"  No,  no,  Massa,"  cried  the  negress,  "  no  free — 
no  free.  Joey  go  free,  Joey  go  lazy — wife  an' 
piccaninny  go  starve.    No  free — ^no  free ! " 

And  the  cry  of  "  No  free ! "  arose  from  the  whole 
sable  mob  around. 

"  Pardon  me.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Joolay,  respectfully 
addressing  Mr.  Bellgrove.  "  Your  excited  feelings 
cause  you  to  forget  the  negro  character.  In  the 
first  place,  these  feUows  can  do  nothing  of  them- 
selves. In  the  second  place,  effectual  aid  must  be 
obtained,  otherwise  we  are  lost.  With  your  per- 
mission, therefore,  I  will  proceed  to  the  city,  and 
inform  the  Grovemor  of  tiliis  outbreak  of  the  In- 
dians, and  request  a  few  companies  of  Cadet  Rifles 
to  scour  the  woods.  In  the  meantime,  send  on  to 
Myrtlegrove,  and  cause  your  niece  to  alarm  her 
plantations,  and  set  her  negroes  to  cooperate  with 
your  own  in  watching  the  clearings  till  aid  arrives. 
Let  your  own  negroes  be  well-armed,  and  a  few 
bands  of  them  be  dispersed  amongst  the  thickets 
to  give  the  alarm.  No  fear  of  the  Indians  harming 
them ;  they  know  the  negroes'  scalps  are  no 
honour,  so  wont  touch  them." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove :  "  proceed 
instantly  to  the  city  ;  take  eight  good  rowers  with 
you — ^you  will  soon  reach  it.  Zama,  proceed  you 
to  Myrtlegrove  and  spread  the  alarm.  Request 
my  niece  to  send  out  her  negroes  to  cover  my  son's 
escape.  Mr.  Joolay  will  call  at  Myrtlegrove  on 
his  return,  and  see  that  effectual  measures  are 
taken.  I  will  arm  my  own  servants,  and  scour 
the  woods  myself  at  their  head." 

Zama  s  coimtenance  became  joyful  again  as  he 
said,  "I  will  strike  through  the  forest,  and  soon 
reach  Miss  Bellgrove's  plantation." 

"  You  please,  Massa,"  cried  Whackie,  "  I  go  wid 
Zama?" 

"  If  you  think  you  are  able,  go.  Remember, 
watch  the  woods  well ;  bring  me  tidings  of  my  son, 
and  freedom  is  your  reward." 

Zama,  with  an  exclamation  of  joy,  caught 
Whackie  in  his  arms,  and  cried,  "  Oh  !  "Whackie, 
we  will  yet  be  free." 

"Much  good  dat  do  we,  eh?"  said  Whackie 
(Hscngaging  himself  from  the  embrace  of  his  frievj^]' 


"  Wot  use  for  be  free?  Massa,"  continued  he,  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Bellgrove,  "  I  no  like  a  be  free — I  no 
want  a  be  free." 

"  Why  not,  my  good  lad?"  inquired  Mr.  Bell- 
grove. 

Whackie's  blubber  lip  seemed  to  dangle  over  his 
chin  with  a  ludicrous  expression  of  sorrow  as  he 
answered,  "  'Cause,  Massa,  free  nigger  hab  to  work 
for  um  wittals;  an*  when  he  fall  sick,  nobody  care 
for  um  ;  free  nigger  no  respectable ;  oder  nigger 
laugh  at  um  :  no,  no,  Massa,  you  .please  I  no  want 
a  be  free." 

"  But,  my  good  lad,  you  will  still  remain  witli 
me,  and  I  will  be  your  friend  and  protector,"  said 
Mr.  Bellgrove. 

"  Hi !  "  cried  Whackie,  joyfuUy,  "  dat  be  oder 
ting  ;  but  wot  if  Massa  Joolay  flog  I  den  ?  " 

"  Knock  liim  down,"  cried  Zama  ;  "  the  lash 
touches  not  the  free  !" 

"  Den,  Massa,  I  want  a  be  free,"  said  Whackie. 
"  I  say,  Zama,"  continued  he,  with  a  chuckling 
laugh,  addressing  his  friend  .in  an  under  tone, 
"  Goley  !  how  I  like  to  hab  de  pleasure  of  knock 
down  Massa  Joolay ! " 

"Every  man  to  his  duty  1"  cried  Mr. Bellgrove ; 
and  instantly  the  negroes  rushed  into  the  thickets. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  There's  a  splendid  day  for  yellow  fever,"  saia 
Lieutenant  Galliard  to  Captain  Charles  Walden- 
berg,  as  they  sauntered  along  the  piazza  in  front 
of  the  Governor's  house  in  Carlville. — "Ay,  or 
roasting  eggs  i'  the  sand,"  I'esponded  the  cap- 
tain. "  This  is  no  day  for  reviewing  the  troops. 
I'd  as  soon  go  tlirough  drill  in  a  baker  s  oven." 

"  It  seems,"  said  Gralliard,  **  that  we're  to  have 
hot  work  somehow.  What  can  the  Grovemor  mean 
by  sending  for  us  so  hurriedly?" 

"  I  can't  tell ;  but  here  he  comes  ;  he  will  ex- 
plain it  himself." 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Governor, 
as  he  advanced  to  meet  them.  "  Have  you  heard 
anything  of  this  outbreak  of  the  Cherokees  ?" 

The  young  officers  answered  that  they  had  heard 
nothing  of  it. 

"  As  yet,"  said  the  Governor,  "  it  is  merely  a 
rumour;  nor  has  aught  transpired  to  confirm  it. 
A  number  of  the  Cherokees  recently  entered  the 
State,  and  advanced  close  to  the  city  on  pretence 
of  trading  ;  but  it  seems  they  have  now  broke  into 
open  warfare,  thinking  that  we  are  not  prepared 
for  them.  Captain  Waldenberg,  I  regret  that  that 
unfortunate  duel  between  your  brother  the  colonel 
and  Major  Maitland  should  deprive  me  of  the 
service  of  two  such  gallant  officers  at  such  a  crisis." 

"  I  am  happy  to  learn,"  answered  the  captain, 
"that  Major  Maitland  is  now  fully  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  his  wound.  My  brother  has  been 
self-exiled  too  long  ;  but  I  am  in  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  his  return." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  such  news,"  said  the  Gover- 
nor ;  "but  in  the  meantime  it  is  my  wish  that 
-our  brigade   of  rifles  be  in  readiness  to  repel 
"  ^y  attack  which  the  Indians  may  be  inclined  to 
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As3iiriDg  him  of  their  readiness  to  obey  his 
wiflhcfly  the  young  ofBoers  received  theirinstnictions 
from  the  GoTeTnor,  and  were  about  to  take  leave, 
when  Captain  Waldenberg,  looking  down  the 
i^einie,  exdaimed,  ^^As  I  live,  here  comes  old 
Joobvywaddlinglike  an  overgrown  Muscovy  duck." 

**  I  see  he  has  got  that  eternal  coach- whip  with 
him,'  said  Gralliard  ;  **  I  should  like  to  know  how 
ininy  lazy  negroes  have  felt  it  during  his  progress 
through  ih%  streets." 

**  His  presence  bodes  no  good/'  said  the  Gover- 
nor, hastily. 

**'  One-half  of  the  negroes  in  town  will  swear  to 
that,"  said  the  captain,  laughing. 

''Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Governor; 
'^I  will  go  and  meet  him.  He  seems  fatigued. 
Don't  leave  till  I  return."  So  saying,  he  hurried 
down  the  piazza  stairs,  and  advanced  to  meet  the 


ov 


''What  does  Joolay's  face  look  like?"  inquired 
Galliard  of  his  meny  companion,  as  they  watched 
the  approach  of  that  worthy. 

''It  has  been  sadly  bungled  in  the  making," 
answered  the  <»ptain :  ''  Nature,  in  sculpturing  his 
nose,  seems  to  have  missed  the  chissel,  and  flatten- 
ed his  features  with  her  mallet,  leaving  the  brow 
and  chin  protruding  most  ludicrously." 

^  True,"  said  the  lieutenant,  smiling ;  **  and,  by 
way  of  amending  her  blunder.  Nature  placed  a 
fiei^  carbuncle  where  the  nose  should  be,  and 
which  the  owner  nourishes  most  carefully  with 
bimdy  and  water." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  dress?"  said  the  cap- 
tain ;  "  his  nankeen  coat  and  trousers  would  con- 
tain half-a-dozen  ordinary-sized  men,  and  his 
sombrero  might  thatch  a  negro  hut.  Here  he 
comes ;  keep  your  gravity — ^he's  a  dead  shot,  and 
1  have  no  desire  that  he  should  try  his  skill  at  my 
corpus." 

"Sarvant,  gentlemen,"  roared  Joolay,  as  he 
waddled  towards  them.  "  Warm  weather  this  for 
numing  in,  ain't  it  ?  Tarnation  hot,  I  guess,  for 
agoing  through  the  millinery  evolutions !" 

"Ay,  or  flogging  lazy  negroes,  Mr.  Joolay," 
cried  the  captain.  "Any  of  your  negroes  ran 
away,  that  you  have  galloped  to  town  so  fast?" 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Joolay,  taking  off  his  huge 
wmbr^,  and  wiping  the  perspiration  ft'om  his 
face  with  the  lining  of  it.  "The  Indgines  are 
down  on  us  bang  slam ;  we  want  you  chaps  up  to 
ahoot  a  lot  of  'em." 

*'Wc  are  always  ready  to  oblige  our  friends, 
3fr.  Joolay,"  said  the  captain. 

"Then,  gentlemen,  it  is  time  your  Rifles  were 
advancing,"  said  the  Governor.  ''Give  orders  to 
^und  to  arms."  The  young  officers  bowed  and 
took  kave. 

The  sound  of  the  bugles  were  heard  through 
•▼ery  quarter  of  the  city ;  and  the  citizens  hurried 
to  ascertun  the  cause  of  so  sudden  a  call  to  arms. 
^icithants,  planters,  and  store-keepers  were  run- 
ning ak>ng  the  streets  towards  the  Exchange — all 
seemed  noise  and  confusion.  The  haughty  Span- 
ttrd  paused  in  his  promenade^  twirled  his  mous- 
^bes,  polled  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and 
tttuttering  •*  que  rttido  cs  este  ?"  stalked  on,    Tl?e 


lively  Frenchman  jumped  quickly  round,  and 
listening  to  the  clang  of  the  bugles,  exclaimed, 
"  Ha  !  preparaHfa  de  guerre  /"  as  he  rubbed  his 
hands  with  glee.  Young  Carolinians  were  seen 
rushing  with  speed  through  the  streets,  with  flush- 
ed cheeks,  and  eagerness  and  joy  sparkling  in  their 
eyes.  The  negroes  looked  around  with  distended 
eyes  and  mouth,  and  wondered — ^"  Wot  de  debil  is 
de  row !"  while  the  Catabaw  Indian  started  for- 
ward— clutched  his  bow  and  arrows  with  firmer 
grasp,  and  drawing  his  blanket  closer  around  him, 
sought  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Americans  of 
every  state — Scotch,  English,  Irish,  Spaniards, 
French,  Germans,  Italians,  Israelites,  Indians^ 
Africans,  men  of  every  clime  and  every  tongue, 
were  crowded  at  the  Exchange,  all  eager  to  know 
the  cause  of  alarm — when  suddenly  the  Carolinian 
Cadets,  in  their  elegant  uniforms,  with  their  dread- 
ed Kentuckian  rifles  in  their  hands,  were  seen 
hurrying  to  their  place  of  rendezvous,  and  the 
mounted  brigade  galloping  along  at  full  speed: 
the  alarm  was  now  explained — ^the  Cadets  were 
called  out  to  repel  the  Cherokees. 

The  Governor  and  Joolay  stood  in  the  verandah 
of  the  Governor  s  house,  watching  the  gathering 
of  the  troops  as  they  rapidly  formed  on  the  lawn  ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  four  hundred  as  noble-looking 
and  as  gaUant-hearted  youths  as  ever  breathed, 
were  drawn  up  in  warlike  array,  ready  and  eager 
to  advance  upon  the  foe. 

"  Look,  Mr.  Joolay,"  said  the  Governor,  as  his 
voice  trembled  with  emotion,  and  the  tear  glistened 
in  his  eye ;  "  are  they  not  a  noble  set  of  young 
men  ?  Do  they  not  look  like  members  of  one  fa- 
mUy?" 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  the  father  of  such  a 
family !"  growled  Joolay. 

"  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  such  gallant  youths  should 
fall  in  such  a  warfare  as  this,  with  these  savages?" 
continued  the  Governor. 

"  Better  for  them  to  be  fighting  the  Red  Chero- 
kees, than  fighting  duels  with  each  other,"  an- 
swered Joolay.  "  Lord  bless  you.  Sir,  they're  all 
as  merry  at  the  idea,  as  if  they  were  going  to  shoot 
squirrels.  Hillo !"  he  cried,  "  what's  ado  now  ?" 
as  two  mounted  officers  galloped  up  from  different 
directions  in  front  of  the  troops,  and,  dismounting 
from  their  horses,  advanced  and  embraced  each 
other  amid  the  cheers  of  the  brigade. 

"  Nobly  done !"  exclaimed  the  Governor.  "  It 
is  Waldenberg  and  Maitland.  I  am  happy  that 
Waldenberg  is  returned,  and  still  happier  at  thb 
reconciliation.  Now  the  young  sparks  will  follow 
them  in  the  face  of  all  danger.  Come,  Mr.  Joolay, 
it  is  time  they  were  getting  orders." 

The  Governor,  followed  by  Joolay,  approached 
towards  the  corps,  and  the  officers  gathering  around 
him,  awaited  his  instructions. 

"  Colonel  Waldenberg,"  said  the  Governor, 
"  your  presence  is  unexpected,  and  it  affords  me 
much  pleasure  to  behold  you  again." 

"  It  is  not  an  hour  since  I  arrived  in  the  city," 
said  the  colonel.  "  Indeed,  I  had  but  brief  time 
to  arm  and  gallop  hither." 

"  Major  Maitland,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you 
at  your  post  again,"  Faid  the  Governor,  addres^iv 
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MaitliMid ;  ''but  aee  ih&t  your  health  can  stand 
thia  campaign." 

''My  life/  said  the  major,  bowing,  "is  at  my 
Qonntry's  service." 

The  oificera  having  received  their  instructions, 
fdl  back,  and  took  their  stations  by  their  different 
oompanies.  The  order  was  given  to  advance. 
Amid  deafening  cheers  the  star-spangled  banner 
was  unfurled — the  band  struck  up  the  favourite 
national  air ;  aiid,  amid  prayers  and  blessings,  the 
gallant  youths  marched  forward  to  meet  their 
lavage  enemy. 

The  Cadet  brigade  marched  through  the  shady 
avenues  of  the  city,  and,  having  passed  the  lines, 
struck  into  the  open  country.  The  day,  as  before 
lemarked,  was  sultry — ^not  a  cloud  was  visible  in 
the  heavens :  the  vultures  soared  high  in  the  air, 
till  they  seemed  like  small  specks  flitting  in  the 
clear  blue  sky.  The  mocking-bird  was  wheeling 
his  restless  flight  from  bush  to  bush|  warbling  in  a 
thousand  different  notes^  and  seemingly  endued 
with  a  sincere  love  of  mischief.  Now.  imitating  the 
warbling  of  the  crested  red  bird,  he  would  cause 
numbers  of  them  to  forsake  their  perching  places, 
and  fly  towards  him ;  but  no  sooner  were  they 
nigh  him,  than  he  changed  his  notes  to  the  fierce 
cry  of  the  hawk,  and  caused  the  terrified  warblers 
to  fly  for  safety,  till  he  in  turn  was  obliged  to  drop 
his  ill-timed  mockery,  and,  with  an  ill-natured 
chirp,  hop  to  the  root  of  the  bush,  to  save  himself 
Aom  the  real  hawk  brought  forward  by  his  cries. 

The  brigade  soon  entered  the  bowery  paths  of 
the  forest.  The  sunbeams,  mellowed  by  the  leafy 
canopy,  spread  a  rich  golden  hue  around;  the 
lovely  jasmine,  twining  from  tree  to  tree,' threw 
forth  its  brilliant  flowers  like  a  gay  drapery ;  while 
the  clustering  vines,  clambering  around  the  trunks 
of  the  cedar  and  myrtle,  hung  in  rich  festoons, 
heavily  laden  with  lai^e  clusters  of  grapes,  as  if 
inviting  the  thirsty  passer-by  to  pluck  and  eat ; 
the  smilax,  twisting  from  branch  to  branch,  look- 
ed like  triumphal  arches  gaily  scattered  through- 
put the  forest ; — flowers  of  every  form  and  hue,  ex- 
haling perfume,  seemed  to  captivate  the  senses ; 
while  the  royal  palms  and  gorgeous  magnolias^ 
towering  like  monarchs  of  the  sylvan  scene,  show- 
ed nature  in  her  richest  and  most  splendid  trap- 
pings. Guarded  by  alert  skirmishers  in  the  front, 
on  each  flank,  and  in  the  rear,  scattered  through- 
out the  forest  to  rouse  any  ambuscade  of  their 
wily  foes,  the  main  body  of  the  Cadets  advanced 
joyously  and  fearlessly  through  the  lovely  scenes 
of  their  native  land. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Having  seen  the  forces  depart,  Joolay  bade  the 
Governor  good-by,  and  sauntered  along  the  shady 
streets  towards  the  beach,  to  regain  his  canoe.  The 
deep  shade  of  the  Pride-of-India,  and  orange  trees, 
which  lined  the  footpath,  could  not  prevent  the 
overgrown  overseer  from  being  oppressed  by  the 
tzeessive  heat,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  him 
unusually  crabbed.  Joolay  had  a  mortal  antipathy 
to  "  lubberly  negroes"  wasting  their  time ;  and  so 
well-known  was  he  to  the  sable  race,  that  a  glimpse 


of  his  figure  was  quite  enough  to  make  a  negro 
run  homewards.  It  so  happened  that,  on  turn- 
ing the  comer  of  Market  Street,  he  stumbled  on 
tliree  clumsy  negroes,  busy  at  a  game  of  marbles, 
with  their  baskets  filled  with  provisions  lying  on 
the  ground.  Negroes  are  all  fond  pf  gambling ; 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  game  they  engage  in, 
their  whole  soul  seems  centred  in  it  while  they 
play.  So  intent  were  these  negroes  on  their  diver- 
sion, that  they  did  not  observe  the  approach  of 
their  enemy,  who,  grasping  his  long  whip  more 
firmly,  slyly  slipped  up  to  them. 

"  Ah  I  you  tief,  Jupita',  play  fair !"  roared  one 
of  the  gamblers,  who  appeared  to  be  the  losing 
party ;  "  play  fair.  Cus  you  eye ! — ^knucka  down 
— ^knucka  down — ^no  go  for  cheat  1" 

"  I'll  knuckle  down  ye,  you  laxy  rascals  1"  cried 
Joolay,  rushing  at  them,  and  plying  his  long  whip 
about  their  shins.  The  gamblers  instantly  began 
a  fandango,  yelling  in  concert,  and  rubbing  their 
legs ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  recognise  the  hateful 
face  of  their  assailant,  than  each,  snatching  up  hi» 
market-basket,  fled  in  a  different  direction,  leav- 
ing Joolay  master  of  the  field  ;  who,  like  all  other 
conquerors,  instantly  seized  upon  the  spoils  of  the 
vanquished,  and  pocketed  the  marbles  which  the 
negroes,  in  their  hurry  and  alarm,  had  forgotten. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four,"  he  muttered,  as  he 
picked  up  the  trophies  of  his  victory.  "  Lazy  va- 
gabonds, I'll  marble  them  I — ^five,  six,  seven,  ay, 
a  dozen — ^that's  winning  the  game,  I  guess." 

So  saying,  he  waddled  on  his  way,  till  he  reached 
one  of  the  most  retired  streets  in  the  city,  leading 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  beach.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded hkT  along  this  street,  till  he  encountered  a 
smart-looking  negro,  who  attempted  to  take  the 
wall  of  the  overseer  in  passing.  Joolay  instantly 
stopped,  stared  the  negro  in  the  face,  and  uttered  a 
fierce  oath. 

"  Beg  pardon,  Massa,"  said  the  negro;  "  I  want 
to  pass  you." 

"  How  dare  you  take  the  wall  of  me  ?"  roared 
Joolay. 

"  Because  you  fill  up  all  de  rest  of  de  pave  !" 
answered  the  negro,  grinning  broadly  in  his  face. 

"  You're  an  impudent  dog,  and  I've  a  mind 
to—"  Here  Joolay  flourished  his  whip  very 
scientifically  at  the  negro ;  but  happening  to  place 
his  foot  on  a  trap-door  in  the  pavement,  leading 
to  a  cellar,  the  door  gave  way  beneath  his  weight 
and  Joolay  was  precipitated  into  the  ceUar,  where 
he  lay  wallowing  in  mud.  With  a  look  of  amaze- 
ment^ the  negro  beheld  the  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed exit  of  the  overseer ;  but  summoning  up  his 
courage,  he  cautiously  peeped  into  the  cellar. 

"  Help  me  out,  you  darned  nigger — ^help  me 
out ! "  roared  Joolay,  in  a  fury. 

"  Hu — ^hu — ^hu !"  shouted  the  negro,  in  a  con- 
vulsion o^  laughter.  "Xook  at  de  old  Buccra — 
hu — hu — ^hu !  Um  be  catch  like  an  old  rat  in  a 
trap!"  he  shrieked  and  laughed,  till  he  could  no 
longer  stand  ;  and,  throwing  himself  down  on  the 
street,  rolled  in  the  sand,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  dear ! 
— hu — ^hoo  I     Oh  lor  I  I  sail  die  wid  laughee ! " 

The  mirth  of  the  negro  added  fresh  fuel  to  Joo« 
|^y*8  rage.    Scrambling  out  of  the  cellar  without 
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h^t  or  w^,  h0  f^gainod  Um  parement,  and  looked 
(itmad  for  tha  object  of  his  wrath.  The  street 
«M  fvhtttj  daierted— not  a  creature  was  vi* 
able. 

''  Dun  him ! "  ei(daimed  JooUy, ''  he's  off.  No 
—by  the  'temal  here  he  is  I"  And  there  the 
aipe  Jay  at  the  root  of  a  Priderof-India  tree,  hold- 
ing bis  aidei^  and  gasping  for  breath. 

^Who  the  doTil  was  you  laughing  at?"  roared 
JooUy,  qiriiiglng  on  the  n^gro,  and  seising  him 
timly  by  tha  neck. 

^'Takecm^Massa^"  bellowed blackie  ;  ''lis  a 
free  nigger  f  ** 

«  A  free  devil  I "  cried  Joolay ;  ''  111  shake  the 
Uask  lonl  oat  of  your  sooty  carcass  l" — and  the 
Qvemer  bade  fur  to  put  his  threat  into  eaLOcution. 
"Ymi'il  langhywill  ye?— «t  me,  will  ye?"  he 
lemd,  u  he  shook  the  negro  almost  to  pieces. 

''Obi  no,  Massa,"  cried  the  sufferer;  "I  no 
ke|^H-«o,  Massa — ^neber  langh  no  more  1 " 

**  If  70a  do,  I " 

Hot  the  overseer  was  interrupted  by  the  dai- 
tflinf  of  a  horse's  hoofs  beside  him,  and  a  stem  loud 
foioe  fxdaimed,  "  White  monster— <anhand  the 
poor  African! 

Jooby  looked  up.  The  horse  was  curvetting 
i^btorer  him.  A  dark  face  peered  on  him — a 
betvy  blow  descended  on  hb  head,  and  Joolay 
nOed  in  the  dust^  stunned  and  insensible. 

Tbe  rescued  negro  started  up  and  gazed  on  his 
Mvenr,  who  was  a  handsome,  haughty-looking 
sogro,  attired  in  a  rich  Mameluke  dress,  and 
Bumnted  on  a  beautiful  and  spirited  courser. 

'  Oh,  Perault !"  exclaimed  the  poor  fellow,  with 
s  bust  of  joy  ;  ''can  it,  indeed,  be  you  V* 

"Ay," rejoined  hia  sable  auziUary^;  "Perault, 
indeed.  \^o  elsa  of  all  our  race  durst  strike  that 
nenstcr  down  ?'' 

"I  fiiar  dat  you  have  killed  him,*  said  the  negro, 
trembling,  aa  he  looked  at  the  prostrate  form  of  the 


"  I  care  not  if  I  have,"  cried  Perault.  "  If  you 
and  the  net  of  our  oppressed  race  would  do  the 
hke,  our  proud  tyrants  would  become  the  fewer. 
But,  quick--^rag  his  carcass  out  of  the  way." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?"  inquired  the  negro,  looking 
uMie  and  more  frightened  and  perplexed. 

"  Toes  him  into  that  cellar,  and  leave  hhn,"  an- 
swered Perault,  pointing  to  the  one  from  which 
Joolay  had  immediately  before  emerged.  With 
■mob  difficulty  the  negro  dragged  the  overseer  to 
the  cellar,  and  tumbled  him  in. 

"  Wm  I  ^ut  do  door  on  him  ?"  he  inquited. 
'^  If  he  come  'live  again,  and  find  heshef  in  de  dark, 
besall  get  good  fright!" 

"  No,"  said  Perault,  hastily,  "  leave  the  door  as 
it  is ;  if  he  b  found,  his  fall  will  be  attributed  to 
obsnoe.  Now,  mark  me— 4iot  a  word  of  this  ad- 
venture  to  any  one,  if  you  value  your  Ufe;  Fare- 
wiU  I*  He  dashed  his  rowels  into  his  horse's  side, 
ud  gaUoped  off  at  full  speed,  while  the  rescued 
Usekie  sneaked  quickly  away. 

Some  time  alapeed  ere  Joolay  recovered  his  senses. 
A  lead  tingling  in  his  ears  caused  him  to  think  he 
beard  a  thousand  beUs  ringhig;  and  he  was 
fonkd  to  conceive  where  he  was,  till,  by  degrees. 


his  ideas  arranged  themselves,  and  putting  his 
hand  to  his  crown,  he  found  the  bump  of  knock- 
downism  very  largely  developed. 

"  I  recollect,"  he  soliloquized,  "  of  tumbling  into 
this  darned  cellar ;  but  then  I  got  out  again  to 
thrash  that  whoreson  nigger,  and  then  I  remem- 
ber of  a  black  rascal  riding  me  down  ;  but  how  I 
got  into  this  tarnation  hole  again,  confound  me  if 
I  can  guess." 

So  saying,  he  groped  about,  and  finding  his  hat 
and  wig,  which  he  adjusted,  grasped  his  whip ;  and 
scrambling  out  cf  the  cellar,  with  sore  bones  and 
an  aching  head,  he  prpoeeded  towards  the  beach. 
On  reaching  the  shore  Joolay  looked  about  for  hia 
attendants,  and  beheld  them  diverting  themselves 
with  the  little  land-crabs,  chasing  them  into  the 
holes  in  the  sand.  The  negroes  were  so  intent  on 
their  sport,  that  they  had  forgotten  the  receding 
of  the  tide,  which  had  left  their  canoe  high  and 
dry  on  the  land:  no  so^mer,  however,  did  they 
observe  Joolay,  than  they  rushed  helter-skelter 
into  the  canoe,  and  each  of  them  laying  hold  of  it 
by  the  side,  began  to  pull  and  haul  with  all  their 
foroe^  to  get  it  into  the  water  again,  encouraging 
eaoh  other  with  loud  shouts. 

"  Did  ever  mortal  man  see  such  jackasses!"  ex- 
claimed Joolay.  "  Jump  out  of  the  canoe,  every 
devil  of  ye,  and  push  it  into  the  water  before  you." 

The  negroes  instantly  obeyed  him,  and,  to  their 
great  delight,  the  canoe  was  once  more  afloaii 
"  Now,"  cried  •{•olay,  aa  he  nestled  himself  in  the 
canoe  for  a  snooze,  "row  to  Myrtlegrove,  and 
don  t  utter  a  word  till  you  are  there— row  like 
lightning,' ye  black  boobies!"  and  the  grinning 
negroes  plied  their  paddles  with  vigour. 


CHAPTSB  IV. 

The  Columbian  mail-coach,  or,  properly  speak-* 
ing,  cart,  waa  rumbling  along  a  sandy  road  through 
a  dark-put  of  the  forest,  with  two  inside  passen- 
gers—a young  lady,  and  an  elderly  gentleman. 

"  I  wish,"  exclaimed  the  gentleman^  rather  tea- 
tily,  "that  Government  would  pay  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  roads  in  the  State.  It  certainly 
would  be  better  to  root  out  these  plaguy  stumps 
of  treea,  that  stick  up  in  the  road,  endangering 
people's  lives  at  every  jolt.  I  declare  I  am  shaken 
all  to  pieces." 

Here  a  sudden  jolt  tossed  him  nearly  head  fore- 
most out  of  the  vehicle  ;  but  his  cranium  coming  in 
contact  with  one  of  the  bars,  another  jog  flung 
him  back  on  his  seat  again. 

"  Plague  take  it  1"  cried  he,  "  Ptc  got  my  skuU 
fractured." 

"  Do  take  it  easy,  papa,"  said  the  young  lady ; 
"that's  the  thirtieth  time  to-day  you  have  de- 
clared that  your  skull  was  fractured — ^a  compound 
fracture  I  suppose!" 

"  I  shall  be  all  fractions  before  I  get  out  of  this, 
anyhow,"  said  the  gentleman,  recovering  his  goo4 
humour.  "  Ah,  Letty,  Letty !  see  what  a  siate  you 
have  biought  your  poor  old  father  to :  shaken  to 
pieces  in  this  vile  machine  to  please  you." 

The  coach  suddenly  stopped,  and  the  driver  ut- 
tered a  fierce  oath* 
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"  What  is  wrong?"  said  the  young  lady.  **  Why 
is  the  driyer  stopping  the  coach?" 

<<  Hillo,  CoadLee,"  cried  the  gentleman,  ^  any- 
thing wrong?" 

*^  An  Indgin,  Sir ! "  roared  the  driver,  in  answer. 

'*  An  Indian ;  what  does  he  want?" 

^*  I  guess,  Sir,  as  how  you  ha'n't  heard  that  the 
Cherokees  are  hroken  out?" 

**  Is  it  possible?"  cried  the  gentleman,  somewhat 
alarmed. 

"  Calculate  as  how  it  is,"  answered  the  driver, 
rolling  his  quid  in  his  cheek ;  '^  and  here  comes 
one  on  em."  Looking  out  of  the  vehicle,  the  pas- 
sengers beheld  a  person  in  the  Indian  garb,  ilying 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind  towards  them.  On  a 
sudden  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  was  heard,  and 
the  supposed  Indian,  bounding  forward,  fell  pros- 
trate at  the  side  of  the  carriage. 

''Guess  I've  bitten  him!"  roared  the  driver, 
slowly  reloading  his  rifle. 

"  Hit  him  ?  "  cried  the  gentleman.  "  You  villam, 
how  dared  you  fire  upon  him  without  a  cause?  he 
is  unarmed,  and  was  giving  you  no  provocation. 
Poor  fellow,"  he  continued,  looking  at  the  prostrate 
form  before  him,  ''he  must  have  come  a  long  way; 
see  how  torn  his  garments  are. — Letty,  my  love,  let 
us  help  him." 

Quickly  descending  from  the  carriage,  the  lady 
lind  gentleman  raised  the  wounded  man  ;  and,  to 
their  surprise,  beheld  not  the  red  face  and  long 
coarse  black  hair  of  a  Cherokee,  but  a  face  of 
youthful  beauty,  with  light-brown  hair  curling  in 
beautiful  ringlets  over  a  brow  of  purest  whiteness. 
The  wounded  youth  slowly  opened  his  large  dark 
eyes,  and  bent  them  for  an  instant  with  a  look  of 
deep  anguish  on  the  lady. 

"  I  am  no  Indian,"  hfi  faltered ; "  I  am  pursued :" 
and  he  sunk  insensible,  while  the  blood  oozed  from 
his  mouth  and  nostrils. 

"  No  Indian  ?"  said  the  gentleman,  deeply  moved 
by  the  youth's  situation.  "  No,  I'll  be  sworn  for  it, 
fair  boy,  that  no  Indian  blood  runs  in  thy  veins. 
Here,"  cried  he  to  the  driver,  who  stood  very  un- 
concerned, chewing  a  quid  of  tobacco,  **  here,  you 
harsh  brute,  lend  a  hand  and  help  him  into  the 
carriage." 

"  I'm  daddled  if  I  does!"  exclaimed  the  driver ; 
"  and  hark  ye,  old  chap,  tip  no  more  jaw,  or  I  guess 
I'se  gotten  a  'tother  ball  in  my  rifle.  Besides,  who 
pays  this  chap's  fare?  Let  him  lie — ^he  won't  run 
far?" 

"  Unfeeling  wretch  \"  exckimed  the  lady. 

"  'Tisn't  manners  for  us  free  citizens  of  Ame- 
rica to  wallop  ladies,"  said  the  driver,  eyeing  her 
with  infinite  contempt ;  "  so,  I  guess,  I  doesn't  fight 
wi'  the  fair  sex." 

"  I'll  pay  this  youth's  fare,"  said  the  gentleman. 
"He  goes  with  us." 

"  I  guess  you'd  better  tip  us  the  blunt  first," 
said  the  driver,  holding  out  his  hand  for  prompt 
payment ;  "  two  dollars  and  a  lialf  for  carriage  and 
trouble — ^not  a  cent  less." 

"  There's  your  money,"  said  the  gentleman,  pay- 
ing  his  demands.  "Now,  help  him  into  the  cap- 
riage—gently  now— there,  that  will  do.  Letty, 
take  his  head  upon  your  knee^-poor  young  fellow, 


how  I  feel  for  him !  "  Drive  slow.  Sir,"  cried  he  to 
the  driver,  as  they  set  to  the  road  again — ^"  and  you 
may  rest  assured,  I  shall  inform  Grovemment  of 
your  wanton  attack  on  this  poor  youth." 

"  I  doesn't  care  a  sweet  'tatie  for  Government," 
answered  the  driver,  carelessly.  "Government's 
more  obliged  to  me,  than  me  to  it.  I'se  a  free  and 
independent  citizen  ;  and  I  does  as  I  likes." 

So  saying,  he  planted  himself  firmly  in  his  seat, 
and  belaboured  the  poor  skeletons  of  horses  that 
drew  the  vehicle,  tiU,  to  his  own  wonder— and  no 
doubt  the  wonder  of  themselves — they  essayed  a 
canter. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place, 
Zama  and  Whackie  had  held  on  their  way  through 
the  deep  forest  with  the  utmost  speed,  bounding 
over  tangled  brakes  and  vines,  dashing  through 
swamps  and  underwood.  Unheeded  by  them  was 
the  hissing  of  the  deadly  black  snake,  and  the 
threatening  coil  and  thrilling  rattle  of  the  fiery- 
eyed  and  poisonous  rattlesnake ;  the  squirrel  peep- 
ed from  his  leafy  bower  with  wonder  at  their 
speed  ;  the  racoon  and  opposum  fled  to  their  places 
of  shelter ;  while  the  wild-deer,  starting  from  its 
covert,  bounded  away  to  the  darker  wilds  of  the 
forest.  On  a  sudden  Zama  stopped,  and  grasping 
Whackie  by  the  arm,  pointed  to  the  leaves  which 
thickly  strewed  the  ground,  and  exclaimed<— 

"  See !  we  are  close  upon  a  large  band  of  Indian 
warriors !" — "Oh,  Zama !  wot  saU  we  do  now?" 
was  the  alarmed  inquiry,  as  Whackie,  gazing  on 
the  ground,  beheld  the  prints  of  the  moccasins  of 
the  Indians.  "  Hush !  "  whispered  Zama ;  "  the 
trail  is  quite  fresh — ^let  us  follow  it.  Slowly  and 
cautiou^y  now — ^keep  close  on  the  ground  among 
the  bushes."  CroucMng  amongst  the  underwood, 
and  gently  pressing  the  brandies  aside,  they  pro- 
ceeded for  some  time  ;  when  Zama,  throwing  hiinself 
flat  on  the  ground,  listened  attentively  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  motioning  to  Whackie  to  follow  him, 
crawled  silently  to  a  small  thicket  of  myrtles 
which  commanded  a  view  of  an  extensive  glade. 
"  Look  there,"  whispered  Zama,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
opening  of  the  forest  in  front  of  them  ;  "  there  the 
Indians  are — in  possession  of  the  road  too." 

Whackie  looked  in  the  direction  pointed  out^  and 
beheld  the  Indians  clustering  in  numbers.  Their 
taU,  erect,  and  noble  figures ;  their  unconstrained 
and  elegant  attitudes  ;  their  martial  air,  and  wild 
commanding  appearance,  arrayed  with  their  fear- 
ful weapons,  might  have  struck  terror  to  a  firmer 
heart  than  Uiat  of  poor  Whackie.  There  stood  the 
bravest  warriors  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  among 
those  scenes,  and  on  the  soil  over  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  held  undoubted  sway  for  ages  un- 
known ;  yet  there,  the  rightful  owners  of  the  land 
stood  as  detested  blood-thirsty  intruders.  The  soil 
no  longer  owned  their  sway  :  the  white  man  had 
seized  upon  it— driven  them  from  their  own  hunt- 
uig-grounds,  and  cooped  them  up,  like  deer  in  the 
toils.  Now  they  had  rushed  from  the  western 
wilds,  to  make  the  himting-grounds  of  their  fathers 
ring  once  more  with  the  wild  war-whoop  of  the 
^d  Cherokee,  and  to  spread  ruin  and  desolation 
^i^^ughout  the  land. 

4  shriU  cry  of  exultation  arps^  Avm  tb«  Indians 
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as  they  pressed  tow&rds  the  centre  of  the  road,  and 
a  geneial  mah  enaued  to  a  place  where  one  of  their 
chieftains  stood.  Concealed  amongst  the  bushes 
the  two  negroes  looked  on  with  intense  anxiety.  ^  I 
say,  Zama,'*  whispered  Whackie,  ^  wot  yon  long 
duip  wid  de  red  fedder  'tick  in  him  crown  mean 
hy  point  to  de  wood,  den  to  de  road,  and  shake 
him  rifle  ?  " — ^  Now,  God  help  our  young  master !" 
sailed  Zama,  bitterly. — *^  Eh  %  dey  is  cotch  him, 
eh  I "  inquired  Whackie. 

''Not  yet,"  whispered  2iama ;  ^  that  seems  plain 
from  their  gestures ;  but  they  have  got  on  his 
trail,  and,  from  their  exulting  cries,  he  cannot  be 

'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  started 


faroiF. 

up;  ''they  point  along  the  road. — Ha!  they  have 
vanished.  Now,  Whackie,  let  us  save  Master 
Chariesy  or  die  with  him ! " 

The  negroes  hurried  to  the  spot  where  the  In- 
dians had  previously  grouped  around,  and  the 
liodden  leaves  showed  plainly,  that  the  Cherokees 
had  gathered  from  aU  parts  of  the  forest  to  that 
partioilar  spot. 

''Hi !  Zama,  see  wot  a  lot  ob  de  red  rogues  been 
here!"  cried  Whackie,  pointing  to  the  prints  of 
the  Indiana^  footsteps. 

"ELa!"  cried  Zama,  stooping  and  looking 
eameatly  at  the  sand,  "  here  is  the  mark  of  a  white 
man's  foot." 

"How  you  know  de  diflFerencer  inquired 
Whackie. 

"  Notice,'  said  Zama,  "  how  the  haughty  tread 
of  the  Indian  causes  the  sand  to  sink  as  he  raises 
his  step— see  how  the  leaves  and  sand  are  pressed 
down  at  the  print  of  the  toes ;  yet  you  observe 
that  the  footstep  is  turned  a  little  inward,  and 
the  mark  is  smooth  by  the  moccasin — ^that  is 
the  Indian  foot-mark.  Now,  look  here,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  impression  of  a  small  foot  on  the 
jrnmnd.  "See  how  the  footstep  is  turned  out- 
wards ;  and  see,  the  person  must  have  been  run- 
ning hard,  for  the  sand  is  pressed  forward  by  the 
front  of  the  foot,  and  the  mark  deeply  indented : 
it  is  the  footstep  of  a  white  person." 
^  How  you  can  tell  dat  V  inquired  Whackie. 
**  As  ea^7  as  I  can  tell  the  foot-mark  of  a  com- 
mon negro  from  that  of  an  Indian,"  answered 
Zama ;  "  look  at  the  print  of  your  own  foot- 
mark." 

Whackie  raised  his  foot,  and  examined  the  sole 
of  it  most  minutely,  then  looked  at  the  broad 
^lay  mark  with  the  long  spur  heel  in  the  sand ; 
and,  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  proof,  he  scratched 
his  head  and  muttered,  "Bery  well;  may  be  nigger 
foots  be  all  alike." 

"  Stay !"  exclaimed  Zama,  "  here  is  blood.  See, 
tome  one  has  fallen  prostrate  on  the  earth — ^there 
is  fool  play  here.  Ha !  the  print  of  horses'  hoofs 
sod  carriage  wheels — and  see  here  are  more  foot- 
marks of  white  people.  I  see,  it  all,"  he  cried, 
ataztlqg  up-^'  he  has  been  wounded,  and  fallen  on 
the  road,  where  some  travellers  have  found  him, 
sad  canied  him  on  in  their  carriage.  These  red 
fiends  knowthis^  and  like  so  many  famished  wolves, 
ue  on  the  track.  There  is  a  narrow  foot-path 
tluoQgh  the  cypress  swamp  which  leads  to  the 
tvning  of  th^  roads.     Come^  Wbftckie^  redouble 


your  speed,  and  get  between  the  Red  Indians  and 
their  prey !" 

So  saying,  he  dashed  into  the  thickets  at  head- 
long speed,  followed  by  Whackie. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  a  gorgeously  decorated  apartment,  display- 
ing all  ^t  wealth  and  luxury  could  heap  around 
its  occupant,  there  lay  upon  a  rich  ottoman,  and 
wrapped  in  deep  slumber,  the  young  and  beautiful 
heiress  of  Myrtlegrove.  Her  face  was  pale,  and 
bore  a  deep  trace  of  melancholy  and  suffering ;  in 
her  silent  slumber  she  was  scarcely  seen  to  breathe, 
and  her  pale  and  beautiful  features  seemed  more 
like  the  master-piece  of  a  skilful  statuary,  sculp- 
tured from  the  purest  Parian  marble,  than  like 
a  form  of  life.  The  paleness  of  her  countenance 
was  relieved  by  the  exquisitely  arched  eyebrows, 
and  long  black  silken  eye-lashes,  and  her  dark 
hair,  which  lay  in  clustering  ringlets  on  her  neck, 
while  the  whiteness  of  her  robes  vied  with  the 
purity  of  her  face.  Over  her  bent  a  young  negress, 
whose  features,  for  regularity  and  beauty,  rivalled 
even  those  of  the  slumbering  white  beauty..  The 
dark  blood  was  seen  mantling  on  her  cheek  ;  nor 
could  the  glossy  darkness  of  her  skin,  prevent 
her  features  from  portraying  the  various  emo- 
tions which  agitated  her  breast.  Her  large  ga- 
zelle-like eyea  lit  up  the  whole  countenance  with 
sensitiveness,  which  caused  the  looker-on  to  for- 
get that  that  dark  and  exquisitely  sweet  face  be- 
longed to  the  oppressed  African  race ;  while  the 
elegant  figure,  and  beautifully-shaped  foot  and 
ancle  of  this  negro  girl,  showed  that  Nature  could 
lavish  her  skill  on  the  despised  negress,  as  well  as  on 
the  proud  and  haughty  white  lady.  In  her  hand  tlie 
young  negress  held  a  fan  of  richly  variegated  fea- 
thers, with  which  she  gently  brushed  the  musquit- 
toes  from  the  face  of  her  tdumbering  mistress,  as 
they  buzzed  around  her.  "  My  own  dear  lady,'* 
she  murmured,  as,  with  looks  of  fondness,  she 
bent  o'er  the  fair  slumberer.  "  Hush !  Ooknea," 
she  continued,  as  an  elderly  Indian  woman  entered 
the  apartment;  ''  hush !  she  sleeps." 

The  Indian  squaw  stepped  gently  forward,  and 
gazing  on  the  pale  face  of  the  lady,  murmured, 
"  Fawn  of  my  bosom — sleep  on !  And  oh !  may  you 
awaken  but  to  find  new  pleasures  and  happi- 
ness! 

Here  they  were  startled  by  the  loud  crack  of  a 
whip,  and  a  harsh  voice  beneath  the  front  veran- 
dah, sounding  like  the  coarse  rasping  of  a  saw,  ex- 
claiming— 

"  Out  of  my  road,  ye  black  rascals,  or  I'll  flay 
you  alive !" 

Another  loud  crack  of  the  whip,  followed  by  the 
jabberingof  aband  of  negroes,  expostulating  with  the 
intruder,  caused  the  sleeper  to  awaken  with  a  start. 

**  Zada — Ooknea !"  she  exclaimed,  ih  alarm — 
"  what  is  that  ?" 

Here  another  loud  oath  from  tlie  harsh  intruder, 
accompanied  by  another  loud  crack  of  a  wliip,  was 
followed  by  an  angry  exclamation  of — 

'*  Flog  you  own  nigger,  you  dam  huccratiefj 
wot  you  flog  I  for:" 
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**  Saire  you  right,  you  black  rascaly"  was  the 
response  ;  **  that's  to  learn  you  manners !" 

^  If  flogee  be  good  for  teachee  manners,"  roared 
the  negro,  '^you  hab  much  need  for  get  him  ten 
time  a-day  youshef !" 

'^  You  darned  black  son  of  a  baboon,"  was  the 
enraged  rejoinder,  ^do  you  set  up  your  tarnation 
jaw  to  me  V* 

A  loud  shout  of  laughter  was  now  heard,  and 
cries  of  **  Bun  Haman,  run — ^well  done,  Haman !" 
Hitherto  the  lady  and  her  attendants  had  listened 
with  silent  surprise. 

**  It  is  that  wretch  Joolay  striking  the  negroes," 
said  the  lady.  ^*  Zada,  love,  call  on  him  to  desist ; 
tell  him  I  wish  to  speak  with  him." 

Zada  hastened  to  the  verandah,  and  beheld 
Joolay,  with  his  long  whip  in  his  hand,  giving 
ehase  to  a  negro  footman,  with  about  a  score  of 
other  negroes  at  his  heels,  who  were  roaring  and 
laughing  at  the  race.  The  bulky  form  of  the  over^ 
seer,  set  off  with  his  wide  coat  and  trousers,  looked 
like  a  sugar  hogshead  mounted  on  legs,  and  his 
huge  hat,  with  a  brim  like  an  umbrella,  flapped 
up  and  down,  as  he  waddled  after  the  negro,  as  if 
to  wing  him  onwards.  The  fugitive  proving  too 
nimble  for  him,  Joolay  gave  up  the  pursuit,  as, 
shaking  the  whip  at  his  lights-heeled  enemy,  he 
shouted-i-'^  Stop  till  I  catch  ye !  by  the  Lord  Har- 
ry, ril  wallop  you  in  style,  I  calculate !" 

The  negro  instantly  turned  round,  and  began 
dancing  in  triumph ;  and,  wriggling  his  body  into 
the  most  ludicrous  postures,  he  sang^-* 

'^  Bfassa  Joolay  ugly  face, 
I  neber  like  for  see  um; 
Pity  much  kim  nigger  case, 
I  shouldn't  like  for  be  nm  !" 

Joolay's  rage  arose  beyond  all  bounds,  and  he 
yelled  out,  ^'  I'll  make  you  pity  your  own  case, 
you  darned  ourang-outang,  if  I  catch  ye  !'*  Turn- 
ing quickly  round,  and  resolved  to  wreak  his  ill- 
nature  on  something,  Joolay  plied  his  whip  right 
and  left  amongst  the  negroes  who  followed  him. 

^  I'll  give  you  something  to  laugh  at,  you  'tamal 
oaoutchou-faced  yahoos !"  yelled  he,  as  the  negroes 
flew  off  in  all  directions,  cursing  him  in  most  ener- 
getic terms.  Fretting  and  fuming  with  passion, 
Joolay  drew  nigh  to  the  house,  when  Zada  called 
to  him. 

"  Well,  my  negro-queen,"  said  the  overseer, 
looking  up,  "  what  is  it?" 

'^  My  lady  is  alarmed  and  displeased  at  your 
conduct,"  answered  Zada. 

^' Is  she,  my  pretty  treacle-dish  T  he  replied — 
"  then  let  her  tell  me  that  herself,  and  not  do  it  by 
deputy.  I've  had  enough  e£  your  complexion  for 
one  day,  I  guess.  Blow  my  wig,"  he  continued, 
*^  I  think  the  world's  coming  to  an  end — ^the  nig- 
gers care  no  more  for  me,  than  they  do  for  an  old 
turkey-buzzard  I  Here,  my  coal-black  VenusH— 
my  pretty  queen  of  sables,"  he  added,  as  he  entered 
the  V'erandah,  ^  put  my  sombrero  and  my  whip 
out  of  the  way — don't  lose  'em  though.  Now, 
Where's  my  Mexican  rose,  my  lovely  lily  of  the 
Wandoo— your  mistress  T  Zada  threw  open  the 
door,  and  Joolay  entered  the  apartment. 

"  Bless  my  hearty  my  dear  Miss  Bcllgrove/'  cried 


he,  as  he  looked  on  the  pale  face  of  the  lady,  *^  I  am 
sorry  to  see  you  thus." 

*'I  have  been  indbposed  fof  some  time,"  said 
Matilda. 

^'  Ay,  ay,  so  I  heard,"  said  Joolay,  ^*  ever  since 
that  duel  between  Colonel  Waldenberg  and  Major 
Maitland." 

Matilda's  lace  flushed  with  anger  as  she  sternly 
9aid,  *^  Silence,  Sir ;  your  business  here^  I  presume, 
is  some  message  from  my  uncle." 

^'I  humbly  crave  your  pardon.  Miss  Bellgrove," 
said  Joolay,  '^  if  I  have  hurt  your  feelings  by  my 
ill-timed  allusions.  I  am  plain  and  blunt,  my 
dear  young  lady ;  but  allow  me  to  say,  that  no  man 
would  lay  down  life  faster  than  old  Tom  Joolay, 
if  it  was  to  serve  you." 

**  I  believe  it,"  said  Matilda,  smiling,  as  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  the  overseer,  who  prrased  it  in  his 
paw,  somewhat  roughly. 

**  And  now,"  continued  Joolay,  ^  have  Zama  and 
Whackie  been  here  ?" 

Zada  answered  that  they  had  not  arrived. 

*^  They  should  have  been  here  some  hours  ago 
then,"  said  Joolay  ;  *^  we  must  to  business  without 
delay.  Miss  Bellgrove,  you  must  instantly  call 
out  your  negroes,  and  arm  them  well." 

''Why  so r  inquired  Matilda,  with  a  look  of 
alarm. 

'^  Because  the  Red  Indians  are  on  us,"  answered 
Joolay ;  '*  young  Master  Charles  has  escaped  from 
them.  The  woods  are  filled  with  them  in  pursuit 
of  him,  and  many  atrocities  have  been  committed 
by  them." 

^*  Has  my  cousin  escaped  V*  cried  Matilda,  with 
a  burst  of  joy. 

*^  Alas !"  said  Joolay,  **  he  is  still  in  the  woods, 
surrounded  by  the  savages.  One  of  them  early 
this  morning  fired  at  Mr.  Bellgrove ;  he  had  a 
narrow  escape.  Faith,  Zada,"  said  he,  address- 
ing the  young  negress,  "  if  it  hadn't  been  for  your 
brother,  Zama,  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  Mr. 
Bellgrove.  Zama  did  the  Indian's  business — 
knocked  him  down  with  a  hatchet,  and  then 
struck  him  with  his  own  scalping-knife.  A  capi- 
tal joke  !  keh — ^keh — keh  1" — ^and  the  overseer 
chuckled  loudly  at  the  idea. 

"  My  cousin  still  in  danger,"  cried  Matilda ;  **  the 
Indians  at  Bellgrove !  Oh !  Mr.  Joolay,  what  cair 
be  done  to  save  him  ?" 

•*  Ring  the  alarm-beU,"  said  Joolay.  "  Arm  your 
niggers — ^I'll  head  them;  the  Indians  are  nigh, 
and  we  can  keep  them  in  check  till  the  Rifle  Cadets 
come  up ;  they  ought  to  be  close  at  hand  by  this 
time." 

''  The  Rifle  Cadets?'  said  Matilda,  trembling. 

**  Ay — I  was  at  the  city,  and  saw  'em  march  off 
to  aid  us,"  said  Joolay.  *'  And  what's  better,"  he 
continued,  with  a  knowing  look,  "  Colonel  Wal- 
denberg and  Major  Maitland  lead  them  on  !'* 
With  a  piercing  shriek  Matilda  staggered  forward^ 
"Waldenberg,"  she  exclaimed ;  **  Waldenberg  re- 
turned— Maitland  alive !  Oh  !  old  man,"  she  con- 
tinued, as  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  almost  sunk 
on  her  knees  before  him,  while  the  tears  streamed 
fast  from  her  eyes,  **  do  not— do  not  jest  with  my 
feelings !    Was  not  Maithmd  killed,  and  Walden- 
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herg  branded  as  a  murderer ;  outlawed  from  bis 
natire  land,  and  I,  I  the  fatal  cause  V* 

^ Bless you^  lorely  little  heart!"  said  Joolay, 
coaxin^lj,  ^'dont  take  on  so.  I  declare  you've 
almost  set  me  a^crying.  You'll  see  Waldenberg 
and  Maitland  both  here,  alive  and  happy,  in  half 
an  hoar !" 

^  Thank  heaven — thank  heaven !"  cried  MatQ- 
dty  as  with  an  hysteric  sob  she  sank  into  the  arms 
of  the  overseer. 

**  Here,  Zada,  help  your  lady,"  cried  he ;  **  she's 
ftlntingr 

Zada  sprang  forward,  and  took  Matilda  from  the 
anns  of  the  overseer,  while  Ooknea  bathed  her 
forehead  with  orange-flower  water. 

**  Let  me  rest,"  said  Matilda  faintly ; ''  I  am  bet- 
ter now.  Oh !  what  a  load  seems  removed  from  my 
heart  and  brain !"  and  her  tears  fell  unrestrained, 
as  she  sobbed  aloud  on  the  breast  of  her  attendant. 

A  distant,  shrill,  piercing  yell,  burst  on  their 
ears,  and  Matilda  and  her  attendants  started  with 
hoiror  and  a&ight ;  even  Joolay  stood  transfixed 
with  amazement.  Again  the  yell  arose,  so  shrill, 
SD  horrifying,  that  it  curdled  the  blood  at  the 
heart  of  Uie  hearers. 

''What  means  that  fearful  cry?"  inquired  Ma- 
tilda, in  an  almost  inaudible  whisper. 

**  Now  the  Great  Spirit  defend  us !"  exclaimed 
Ooknea«  ''  'Tia  the  wax  cry  of  the  Red  Chero- 
kee r 

**  'Sdeath !"  roared  Joolay, ''  what  am  I  stand- 
ing here  for!  Ring  the  alarm-bell — arm  the  niggers 
—where  vrtll  I  get  a  rifle  ?' 

**  Thia  way,*'  cried  Zada ;  "  the  armoury  is  on 
your  left  hand ;  there  is  the  key — I  will  alarm  the 
mgroea." 

The  loud  peals  of  the  bell  rang  through  the 
plantation,  and  the  negroes  rushed  in  crowds  to 
the  mansion-house ;  when  Joolay,  armed  with  a 
long  Kentuckian  rifle,  appeared  in  front  of  the 
verandah  ;  and  beckoning  to  the  negroes  to  draw 
nigher,  cried  with  a  loud  voice — 

*^  Hearee,  boya  I  the  Red  Indians  are  coming  to 
kill  your  Missee :  will  you  fight  for  her  and  save 
herr 

"  Yes !  yes !  we  all  fight — we  all  die  for  Missee !" 
was  the  loud  and  hearty  answer. 

**  Then,"  cried  Joolay,  **  all  you  that  have  got 
guns,  go  and  bring  them,  with  your  powder  and 
ihoi— I'll  give  you  plenty  more  when  you  want  it ; 
all  you  tbiat  have  no  guns,  come  here  and  you'll 
get  them." 

Many  of  the  negroes  were  allowed  to  keep  fowl- 
ing^pieoes,  to  shoot  racoons  and  wild-turkeys ;  and, 
hnnying  to  their  huts,  they  speedily  returned  armed 
for  tile  conflict,  while  Joolay  rapidly  dbtributed 
what  rifles  and  othto  arms  he  could  get  amongst  the 
lest  Women  and  children  came  crowding  for- 
ward to  fight  for  ^  Missee ;"  and  hatchets  and  sharp- 
pointed  poles  were  flourishing  in  every  direction. 
Joolay  soon  mustered  those  who  had  fire-arms,  and 
tend  himself  at  the  head  of  more  than  a  hundred 
stout  fellows. 

**  Now,"  said  he,  **  let  forty  of  you  arrange  y our- 
ttlvesintheupper  verandah,  and  draw  down  the 
blinds,  except  one  or  two  that  you  can  see  to  fire 


through ;  the  rest,  along  with  me,  will  meet  them 
on  the  lawn.  If  we  are  beaten  back  to  the  hou9e» 
then  fire  fi'om  the  verandahs  down  upon  the  In- 
dians, and  give  us  time  to  rally  again." 

**  'Top,  Massa,"  cried  one  of  the  negroei^  ^  d^re 
be  one  great  big  gun  in  de  cella'. " 

"  Bring  it  out !"  cried  Joolay ;  and  to  his  joy  th9 
negroes  dragged  forth  a  small  field-piece. 

**  Massa  use  for  keep  um  for  fire  on  grand  days," 
cried  another  negro. 

"  Then  load  it  now,  and  fire  at  the  I9di»n6," 
cried  Joolay,  as  he  helped  to  load  the  piece  to  the 
very  muzzle. 

There  was  a  small  grove  of  orange  and  citron 
trees  near  the  avenue,  which  commanded  the  front 
of  the  mansion ;  here  Joolay  posted  his  forces. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  cried  he,  *i  you  must  fight  like 
devils.     Recollect  you  are  fighting  for  your  lives 

and  liberties No,  no,  that's  a  mistake,"  he  cried, 

checking  himself  as  he  beheld  the  negroes  gaping 
and  staring  at  the  idea  of  their  fighting  for  JJjberiyy 
a  thmg  they  never  dreamed  of.  '*  Fighting  for 
your  lives  and  your  lovely  young  Missee  1" 

'^  Yes,  yes,  we  all  fight  for  Missee  !"  was  again 
the  cry. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  yells  of  the  Indians  were  drawing  nigher 
and  louder  every  moment,  mixed  with  a  loud 
rumbling  sound  which  Joolay  could  not  account 
for. 

*'  Hark  I"  cried  one  of  the  negroes,  ^  the  sound 
of  chariot  wheels." 

**  Stand  firm,  my  boys,"  cried  Joolay  ;  "  here 
they  come." 

Louder  and  louder  arose  the  Indian  war-whoop, 
and  a  carriage  dashed  like  lightning  down  the 
avenue,  and  wheeled  through  the  centre  of  the 
negroes,  who  opened  their  ranks  to  make  way  for 
it.  It  passed  so  rapidly,  that  Joolay  could  only 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  horses  covered  with  foam,  and 
the  driver  and  two  black  faces  on  the  coach-box. 
He  had  but  little  time  for  reflection ;  for,  like  a  le- 
gion of  demons  broke  loose  from  pandemonium,  the 
Cherokees  came  on  hard  after  the  carriage. 

*'  Fire  !"  roared  Joolay  ;  and  the  negroes  poured 
in  a  well-directed  volley  on  the  pursuers.  The  fore: 
most  fell,  strewed  on  the  ground  like  leaves  shaken 
by  the  wind.  The  check  was  so  sudden,  so  un- 
expected, that  the  Indians  for  an  instant  wavered 
and  turned ;  but  one  of  their  chieftains  rushing  ta 
their  front  flourished  his  rifle,  and  pointing  to  the 
gallant  little  band  of  defenders,  raised  his  horrific 
war-whoop,  and  urged  the  Indians  on. 

*'  Tarnation !"  cried  Joolay,  **  that  chap  must  be 
done  for,  or  we're  all  dished." 

So  saying,  he  levelled  his  rifle  at  the  chief  and 
fired.  The  shot  told  well ;  for  the  Indian,  staggering 
backwards, sunkuponhishandand knee ;  then  striv- 
ing to  regain  his  feet,  again  he  fell,  but  fastened  his 
eyes  on  Joolay  with  a  look  of  rage,  which  made  his 
eyes  glitter  like  those  of  an  enraged  rattlesnake. 

^No  joke  that^"  said  Joolay,  as  his  eheek 
blanched  a  little  when  he  saw  the  Indian  take 
aim  at  him :  ^  I  wish  I  was  ahind  a  tree !" 
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"Stand  out  the  way/'  shouted  a  voice  behind 
the  overseer,  '^  till  I  give  that  there  chap  his  gruel." 
A  shot  whistled  past  Joolay's  ear,  and  struck  the 
Indian  in  the  forehead,  and  he  fell  prostrate,  his 
limbs  quivering  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

"  Ha !  that 's  saved  your  bacon,  my  old  cock," 
cried  our  friend  the  mail-driver,  as  he  hit  Joolay  a 
hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder. 

"I'm  certainly  much  obliged  t'ye  fort,"  an- 
swered the  overseer  joyfully. 

"  Is  this  here  thing  loaded  ?  "  said  the  driver, 
pointing  to  the  cannon. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Joolay. 

"  Then  tip  us  the  match  and  stand  clear."  So 
saying,  the  driver  applied  the  match  to  the  touch- 
hole  :  bang  went  the  piece,  and  a  fearful  cry 
amongst  the  Indians  told  of  its  fatal  effects  ;  while 
the  cannon  rebounded,  and,  as  if  rejoicing  at  the 
deed,  threw  a  somerset  amongst  the  negroes, 
some  of  whose  legs  it  nearly  broke.  The  cannon 
shot  was  answered  by  the  shrill  blast  of  a  trumpet 
in  the  forest.  "  Hurrah !"  roared  Joolay,  in  a  de- 
lirium of  joy  ;  "  we're  safe !  The  Cadets — the 
Cadets !" 

All  was  hurry  and  alarm  now  amongst  the 
Cherokees  ;  and  instead  of  rallying  to  the  attack, 
they  began  to  pick  up  their  killed  and  wounded 
warriors,  and  prepare  for  flight. 

"Another  volley,"  cried  Joolay,  "and  then 
charge  on  the  red  rascals !" 

Another  volley  was  poured  in  upon  the  retreat- 
ing Cherokees  ;  and  Zama,  with  a  hatchet  in  his 
hand,  suddenly  rushed  to  the  front  of  the  negroes, 
followed  by  the  whole  band  whom  Joolay  had  left 
to  guard  the  house. 

"  Follow  me,  my  brethren !"  shouted  Zama ;  and 
leading  on  the  whole  body  of  negroes,  he  charged 
furiously  on  the  Indians.  The  rattling  of  the 
rifles  was  now  heard  in  the  wood,  mingling  with 
the  trumpet-sound  of  the  Cadet  brigade ;  while  the 
Cherokees,  broken  down,  dispersed  and  dispirited, 
fled  from  the  lawn  to  the  thickets  for  safety.  The 
sound  of  the  conflict  in  the  forest  was  drawing 
closer  and  closer,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Indians 
were  drawing  nigher  and  nigher  to  the  mansion- 
house,  and  were  seen  hurrying  from  bush  to  bush, 
and  from  tree  to  tree,  wherever  they  could  main- 
tain their  position.  It  was  evident  that  the  Cadets 
were  driving  the  Cherokees  before  them  ;  while  the 
negroes,  eager  in  pursuing  those  who  had  already 
fled,  could  not  be  rallied  to  attack  the  advancing 
enemy. 

"  Oh !  for  a  bugle  or  a  horse- whip,"  cried  Joolay, 
"  to  bring  them  black  niggers  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty.  Tarnation!  the  Cherokees  will  be  round  us 
in  a  jiffy !" 

At  this  moment  Whackie  hurried  past,  armed 
with  a  huge  club. 

"  Here,"  cried  Joolay,  "  roar  on  Zama  and  these 
vagabonds  to  come  back  ;  don't  you  see  the  Chero- 
kees coming  on  us  again  ?" 

Whackie  instantly  darted  forward,  and  con- 
sidering, that  if  Zama  turned,  all  the  rest  would 
follow,  he  bellowed  out,  "  Zama,  Zama !  de  Red 
Indine  is  behind  you :  look  back — ^look  back !" 

Zama  heard  him|  and,  looking^  round,  pei<ceivecl 


the  Indians  approaching  the  clearings.  Instantly 
halting  the  negroes,  he  hurriedly  formed  them,  and 
led  them  on  the  approaching  foe.  The  whole  posse 
of  negroes,  acting  like  sheep  following  their  leader, 
no  matter  where,  charged  furiously  on  the  Indians. 
A  fierce  but  brief  struggle  ensued ;  for  the  vanguard 
of  the  Cadets  now  advanced  at  double-quick  time 
from  the  forest,  driving  the  Indians  like  stricken 
deer  before  them  ;  a  general  rout  ensued,  and  the 
Indians  fled  in  all  directions. 

"  There's  a  charge  for  ye !"  shouted  Joolay ; 
"  there's  a  glorious  charge  ! "  as  Zama  and  his  fol- 
lowers seemed  actually  treading  the  Indians  under 
foot.  "  Hurrah !  the  red  rascals  are  beaten  to 
eternal  smash.  By  jingo  !  Washington,  nor  Gates, 
no,  nor  no  other  general,  ever  did  the  like.  By 
the  hookey,  its  all  my  doing ! "  he  roared,  as  he 
frisked  and  gambolled  about  like  a  young  elephant. 

"  Bravo,  my  old  boy  ! "  cried  Captain  Walden- 
berg,  as  he  advanced ;  "  you  have  stood  your  ground 
most  nobly ! " 

"  Hav'n't  I  ?"  cried  Joolay ;  "  show  me  a  gene- 
ral in  Ameriky,  ay,  or  out  on't  either,  that  could 
do  better ! " 

The  captain  laughed,  and  waving  his  sword, 
pointed  to  the  retreating  Indians.  "  On,  gentle- 
men," cried  he  to  the  Cadets ;  "  forward  on  these 
savages ! " 

"  Oh ! "  cried  Joolay,  "  if  I  was  as  supple  as 
you  chaps,  I'd  show  you  fun.  I've  won  the  battle 
to  your  hand,  my  bucks ;  so  you  can  chase  'em 
yourselves.  Hillo ! "  continued  he,  as  a  party  of 
the  Cadets  advanced  supporting  Major  Maitland. 
"  What's  ado  ?    What,  majoi^  are  you  wounded  ?" 

"  Slightly,  slightly,"  answered  the  major.  "  On, 
gentlemen,  on ! — Bind  that  scarf  over  the  wound. 
Thanks,  that  will  do. — Forward,  forward !"  He 
staggered  and  fell.  "  Never  mind  me,  gentlemen. 
On,  on ;  do  your  duty ! "  he  cried,  as  he  endeavoured 
to  rise. 

"  This  is  a  sad  misfortune,"  said  Joolay,  as  he 
stooped  down  and  supported  the  majors  head. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  major ;  "  to  be  struck  down  in 
the  moment  of  victory !  I  must  make  another 
effort  to  join  my  gallant  comrades." 

"  What ! "  cried  Joolay,  "  fight  again !  and  you 
got  a  bullet  through  you  already  ?  No,  no,  let  me 
guide  you  to  the  house  ;  Miss  Bellgrove  must  be- 
come your  siek-nurse." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  major,  "  rather  let  me  lie 
where  I  have  fallen ;  not  for  the  world  would  I 
intrude  on  her!" 

"  Fiddle-de-dee !  my  dear  fellow,"  rejoined  Joolay, 
"  the  turkey-buzzards  would  gobble  you  up  in  a 
jiffy.  Miss  BeUgrove  knows  you  are  come ;  so  don't 
offend  her  again." 

"  I'll  take  t'other  wing  of  the  gemman,"  said 
the  coach-driver,  "  and  help  him  into  the  house ; 
there's  t'other  wounded  chap  in  the  big  house,  and 
a  prime  wench,  I  guess,  a-looking  arter  him." 

"  Is  it  one  of  our  brigade?"  inquired  Maitland. 

"  No,"  answered  the  driver,  "  its  a  young  blade 
that  was  chased  by  them  Red  Indgins.  He's 
been  among  'em  a  while,  and  the  two  black  nig- 
gers wot  saved  us  from  the  Cherokee  thinks  as 
IjoV  it  ^®'»  *^^^^  njaster," 
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^'Wt  possible  !"  exclaimed  Joolay.  "Master 
Chalks  here  ?  Lord  bless  me  I  what  am  I  about  V 
So  saying,  be  left  Maltland,  and  trotted  o£P  to  the 
mansion-house  as  fast  as  be  could ;  when,  just  as 
he  Rsehed  the  front  staircase,  a  loud  voice  bailed 
him.  Joolay  turned,  and  beheld  Zama  and 
l^^hackie  advancing  rapidly  towards  him. 

**  Well,"  cried  Joolay,  "  do  you  two  niggers 
tliink  you  Te  nothing  to  do  but  spanking  Indians? 
Come  along,  my  boys ;  your  young  master  s  here. 
Bnt  why  were  you  not  here  before  me,  eh  ?  You 
came  on  to  give  the  alarm,  and  you  wasted  your 
time  on  the  road  preciously,  I  guess." 

"  We  ooold  not  arrive  earlier,"  answered  Zama. 
''We  came  upon  the  Indians  in  the  forest ;  and,  by 
the  aid  of  Providence,  we  have  been  instrumental 
in  tsaving  Master  Charles." 

"  What  d*ye  say  V*  cried  Joolay ;  "  how  ?  ex- 
plun  yourself." 

"  The  carriage  was  pursued  by  the  whole  of  the 
Indian  warriors,"  answered  Zama.  ^^  I  knew  a 
road  through  the  forest,  which  leads  through  the 
cedar  swamp ;  we  took  this  path,  and  overtook  the 
eBiTiage  just  in  time  to  save  the  passengers. 
Whackie  and  I  sprang  upon  it,  and  compelled  the 
driver  to  gallop  the  horses  full  speed,  and  we 
reached  this,  followed  closely  by  the  Cherokees." 

^  You're  a  brave  and  a  clever  fellow,  Zama," 
ezdaimed  Joolay  ;  **  Natur  never  intended  you  for 
a  nigger,  but  blackened  your  face  in  a  mistake. 
Come  along,  my  lad,  and  111  get  you  a  glass  o' 
brandy,  the  best  in  the  house,  for  I  want  one  to 
mysetf." 

Zama  shrank  back  with  a  bitter  sigh,  and  his 
Up  quivered  with  a  pang  of  agony,  at  the  insult  to 
his  complexion,  and  the  reward  offered  for  his 
meritorious  service.  "  Yes,"  he  inwardly  exclaim- 
ed, "  had  I  saved  a  thousand  whites,  my  thanks 
would  have  been  their  cold  disdain ;  and  this,  be- 
canse  I  am  what  Grod  has  made  me — a  Ne^ro  /" 
The  next  moment  the  gallant  youth  was  folded 
in  the  embrace  of  his  affectionate  sister,  Zada. 

"  My  beloved  brother !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  as 
die  gazed  fondly  on  him.  ^'  Ob,  what  a  noble 
part  you  liave  acted  this  day  ! " 

"  My  beloved  sister,"  said  Zama,  tenderly, "  to 
meet  Uiee  thus,  and  merit  thy  praises,  proves  a 
balm  for  every  wound — both  of  mind  and  body." 

**  What's  the  meaning  of  this  tomfoolery  with 
yon  two  niggers?"  roared  Joolay.  '^  Zada,  show 
me  instantly  to  Master  Charles'  room." 

"  Master  Charles  ?"  said  Zada ;  «  he  is  not  here." 

**  Zounds ! "  cried  Joolay, "  didn't  he  come  in  the 
carriage  that  flew  past  a  little  ago  ?" 

"  The  whole  party  in  the  carriage,"  answered 
Zada,  **  were  more  dead  than  alive  when  helped 
out.  But  there  was  a  young  man  in  the  Indian 
garik,  sorely  wounded,  carried  into  the  house." 

«  That's  hhn,  that's  hun ! "  cried  Joolay.  "Where 
tt he,  where  is  he?" 

**"  Stay  a  moment,"  said  Zada  ;  ''  should  it  be 
Cbaries,  oh,  what  happiness!"  So  saying,  she 
tripped  quickly  away,  leaving  the  overseer  in  the 
piazza. 

On  entering  the  apartment  where  the  wounded 
youth  lay,  Zada  found  Ooknea  >vAtc1iiiig  over  him ; 


his  eyes  were  closed,  and  he  breathed  heavily  as 
with  pain.  The  negress  looked  earnestly  at  his 
features ;  but  grief,  harsh  usage,  and  toil,  had  con- 
siderably changed  the  appearance  of  the  young 
man.  Still  Zada  saw,  or  fancied  she  saw,  in  the 
countenance,  a  strong  resemblance  to  Charles  Bell- 
grove.  "  Ooknea,"  said  she,  "  do  you  not  think 
this  is  Master  Charles  who  was  carried  off  by  the 
Indians?" 

"  Nonsense,  child,"  answered  Ooknea ;  "  the 
boy  was  killed  by  the  Bed  Cherokees." 

At  the  sound  of  that  dread  name  the  youth 
started  and  opened  his  eyes,  while  a  faint  murmur 
of  alarm  burst  from  his  lips.  The  strange  appear- 
ance of  the  apartment  struck  him  with  surprise, 
as  he  gazed  around  him.  "  Am  I  then  safe  ?"  he 
said,  "  or  is  this  a  dream  V  He  turned,  and  his 
eye  met  the  glance  of  Ooknea.  *'  Grod  help  me  !*' 
he  exclaimed ;  *'  am  I  yet  in  the  power  of  the 
Red  Indians?" 

^^  Not  so,  young  man,"  said  Zada ;  ^  you  are 
safe  in  the  keeping  of  those  who  can  and  will  pro- 
tect you." 

The  youth  started  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and, 
looking  at  her,  exclaimed,  '^  A  negress !  then  I 
must  be  safe.     Where  am  I  ?" 

^  With  friends,"  answered  Zada. 

'^  Methinks  I  hear  the  horrid  yells  of  the  Chero- 
kees ringing  in  my  ears,"  said  the  youth ;  '*  and  yet 
I  must  be  safe.     Where  is  your  master?" 

'^  I  have  no  master,"  said  Zada,  smiling. 

"  You  are  free,  then  ?"  said  the  youth. 

"  No,"  answered  Zada. 

*' Strange!"  he  said.  *' Methinks  I  have  seen 
that  face  before ;  and  yet  my  own  negroes  spoke  all 
in  broken  dialect.    How  far  am  I  from  Bellgrove  ? " 

"  Does  your  wound  pain  you?"  said  Ooknea, 
interrupting  him. 

"  No,  no  ;  not  much.  The  joy  of  being  safe 
expels  all  bodily  pain.  Mother,  my  beloved  mo- 
ther !"  he  exclaimed,  '^  am  I  again  near  thee?" 

''  Mr.  Bellgrove  had  a  son  carried  off  by  the 
Cherokees,"  said  Zada. 

"  'Twas  I,"  exclaimed  the  youth ;  **  I  am  Charles 
Bellgrove." 

"  Joy,  joy  ! "  cried  Zada,  as  she  sprung  towaHs 
him.  **  Oh!  Charles,  do  you  not  remember  me 
— Zada  ;  your  own  dear  Zama's  sister  ?" 

With  an  exclamation  of  joy,  the  youth  stretch* 
ed  out  his  arms  to  the  girl.  She  caught  his  hands, 
and  pressed  them  to  her  lips.  "  You  are  safe,"  she 
cried  ;  then  rushed  from  the  room  with  the  glad 
tidings. 

"  Deuce  take  the  wench ! "  roared  Joolay,  as 
Zada  hurried  from  him,  leaving  him  in  the 
piazza  ;  ''  where  is  she  gone  to  ?  Let's  see  who's 
here,"  he  continued,  as  he  pushed  open  a  door ; 
and,  followed  by  Zama  and  Whackie,  he  entered 
into  a  spacious  apai-tment. 

"  Ha !  Joolay,  my  old  boy ;  how  are  ye  ?"  cried 
a  friendly  voice. 

"  Eh  ?  it  can't  be,"  cried  Joolay.  "  Well,  I  de- 
clare! is  it  possible?  My  dear  felJow,  how  arc 
ye?"  And  Joolay  seized  the  hand  of  the  before- 
mentioned  old  gentleman  who  had  picked  up  youn? 
Bellgi'ove, 
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**  Well,  I  guess  this  is  odd ! '  cried  Joolaj,  as  he 
shook  the  hand  of  the  old  gentleman  with  as  much 
force  as  If  hd  was  working  the  handle  of  a  pump* 
welL  **  My  dear  Captain  Norrisrille,  what  can 
have  hrought  you  here  ?" 

"  For  mercy^s  sake,  Mr.  Joolay,  don't  shake  my 
arm  so.  Oh!  my  hones !  IVe  been  humped  and 
thumped,  and  tumbled  and  rumbled,  till  erery  joint 
is  dislocated." 

"  What  brought  you  here  ? "  demanded  Joolay. 

^^  That  bone-dislocating  machine  you  folks  call 
a  mail.  My  stars!  you  should  call  it  a  new- 
fashioned  wheel  for  breaking  folks  alire,"  answer- 
ed Mr.  NorrisYille. 

"  But  bless  my  wig,"  cried  Joolay,  **  when  did 
you  come?  and  what  brought  you  to  Myrtle- 
grove  at  such  a  time  as  this  V* 

"  Oh !  Joolay,  that  foolbh  little  jade,  my 
daughter  Letty,  heard  that,  her  cousin,  poor  Ma- 
tilda, was  ill.  So  no  rest  got  I,  till  I  agreed  to 
bring  her  here.  Well,  as  the  mall — confound  it, 
s&y  I — was  said  to  be  the  most  expeditious  mode 
of  travelling,  I  secured  seats.  We  got  on  with 
plenty  of  jolting,  till  we  picked  up  a  young 
wounded  lad  ;  and  after  that  we  heard  an  awful 
yelling  and  hallooing.  Lord  bless  me!  when  I 
looked  back,  there's  about  a  little  thousand  of  these 
rascally  Cherokees,  full  drive  after  two  niggers : 
up  come  the  niggers,  jumped  up  beside  the  driver 
like  linkin,  and  lashed  the  horses  like  blazes.  Away 
we  went — ^rumbling,  tumbling,  heels  over  head  in 
the  inside  of  the  coach,  rattled  up  and  down,  round 
and  round,  just  like  dice  in  a  box,  till  we  got 
here.  We  were  lifted  out  by  the  nigger  women, 
and  poor  Letty  is  in  hysterics — and  as  for  me,  I 
can't  walk  a  step." 

Matilda  now  entered  the  apartment,  and  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Joolay,  said — "  Oh !  Mr.  Joolay,  this 
has  been  a  fearful  day  !"  The  tears  were  stream- 
ing fast  from  her  eyes,  and  the  overseer  felt  almost 
inclined  to  partake  of  her  grief;  but  dismissing 
the  thought,  he  addressed  her  as  he  would  have 
done  a  weeping  child,  whom  he  wished  to  coax 
with  a  sugar-plumb. 

"  Don't  cry  now — ^that's  a  darling  :  dry  those 
pretty  eyes — ^there's  a  sweet  creature.  All's  right 
now,  my  lovely  dear ;  the  Indgines  are  beaten — all 
put  to  flight, — ^it's  devil  take  the  hindmost  with 
them  now  ; — and,  hark !  there's  the  Cadets'  bugles 
sounding  the  recall ;  faith  its  time — ^for  the  sun 's 
agoing  down,  and  the  young  chaps  can't  see  to 
shoot  Indgines  in  the  dark."  As  he  spoke,  the 
shrill  blast  of  the  bugles  sounded  the  recalL  ''That's 
right,"  cried  Joolay. 

"Joy — joy!"  cried  Zada,  as  she  rushed  into 
the  apartment ;  "  he  is  safe — ^he  Is  safe.  Oh,  my 
dear  lady.  Master  Charles  is  here." 

"  Hurrah !!!"  roared  Joolay,  as  in  the  height  of 
his  joy  he  pulled  off  his  wig,  and  tossed  it  in  the 
air.  "Bless  you,  my  dear  girl,  for  the  intelli- 
gence." So  saying,  he  flung  his  arms  around 
Zada,  and  hugging  her  in  a  bear-like  embrace,  im- 
printed a  score  of  kisses  on  the  cheeks,  brow,  and 
lips  of  the  astonished  girl. 

Whackie,  determined  to  follow  the  good  ex- 
ample thus  set  him,  gave  fuU  scope  to  his  joy,  and 


'flinging  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  a  negro 
woman,  who  happened  to  be  near  him,  impreined 
upon  the  blubber  lips  of  the  wench  a  kiss,  which 
sounded  like  a  pistol-shot. 

"Yeh!  you  black  nasty  nigger,"  shrieked  the 
female,  as  she  struggled  to  free  herself  from 
Whackie's  embrace. 

"  I  say,  Whackie,"  expostulated  a  sulky  look- 
ing negro  footman ;  "  you  no  do  dat  again— dat 
my  wife !" 

"  I  no  care  if  she  was  you  moder ! "  cried 
Whackie.  "  Oh,  Lor !  I  is  so  glad ! — ^ha  ! — ^ha  !— 
ha !"  He  then,  forgetful  of  where  he  was,  and 
setting  all  the  rules  of  decorum  at  defiance,  began 
a  negro  jig,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  slaves ; 
and  it  was  not  till  Joolay  roared  to  him  to  behave 
himself,  that  Whackie  was  restored  to  peace. 

"  Nay,  check  not  his  honest  mirth,"  said  Miss 
Bellgrove.  "  To  him  and  to  you,  my  noble-minded 
Zama,  we  are  indebted  for  the  safety  not  only  of 
our  long  lost  Charles,  but  of  my  dear  Cousin  Letia, 
and  her  father  also.  Approach,  Zama,  and  receive 
the  slender  reward  which  I  now  offer,  and  take  it 
as  a  guarantee  that  a  higher  reward  will  yet  be 
yours." 

Zama  had  stood  transfixed  with  the  excesd  of 
rapture  ;  the  sound  of  Miss  Bellgrove's  voice 
aroused  him  from  his  stupor ;  and  advancing  to- 
wards her,  he  cast  himself  on  his  knee  before  her, 
while,  bending  his  forehead  almost  to  the  dust,  he 
gently  took  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her  garment. 

"  Dearest  lady,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous 
with  emotion  ;  "  the  rapture  I  now  feel  in  being 
instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  roy  young  mas- 
ter is  a  reward  suflicient  in  itself.  To  have  merited 
the  ajgprobation  of  one  so  lovely,  and  so  good  as 
thou  art,  adds  but  to  the  excess  of  joy  which  your 
poor,  but  faithful  negro  feels." 

"  Take  this,"  said  Matilda,  as  she  drew  a  massy 
chain  of  gold  from  her  neck,  and  threw  it  around 
that  of  Zama,  as  he  knelt  at  her  feet.  "  Take  this 
— and  wear  it  in  remembrance  of  Matilda  Bell- 
grove." 

The  negro  pressed  the  chain  to  his  throbbing 
heart,  and  answered,  "  And  the  heart  of  Zama 
will  be  cold  in  death  ere  the  gift  of  Matilda  Bell- 
grove  quits  its  resting-place." 

He  rose,  and  a  loud  noise  was  heard  on  the 
verandah,  as  Haman  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
apartment. 

"  What  means  this  uproar,  Hamanf  said  Miss 
Bellgrove. 

"Oh!  Lor  A'mighty!"  cried  Haman,  *'  oh!^ 
Missee!  he  be  Massa  Maja  Maitland  kill  an' 
wound,  an  shot  tro'  a  body,  comln'  up  a  stair — 
Oh,  Lor!" 

"  Maitland  wounded !"  exclaimed  Matilda,  as 
she  flew  forward,  and,  at  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, met  Maitland,  supported  by  the  driver  and 
some  negroes.  "  Oh !  Maitland,"  she  exclaim^,  at( 
she  pressed  his  hand, "  is  it  thus  we  meet?  Alas,  it 
seems  that  you  must  never  approach  the  unhappy 
Matilda  Bellgrove  but  your  blood  must  pay  the 
forfeit!" 

"  Oh,  say  not  so,  Miss  Bellgrove :  to  die  in  thy 
cause  were  bliss  indeed,"  said  Maitland. 
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^  Yonr  wounds  must  be  instantly  attended  to/' 
nid  Matilda.   **  Zada,  call  Ooknea." 

"  She  it  dieanng  the  wound  of  Master  Charles^" 
BudZada. 

**  Wound !"  cried  Joolay.  ^  Who  wounded  him 
— was't  the  Indginesl'* 

•  Ko,"  said  Mr.  NorriBrille.  **  This  gentleman," 
poiiitiii;  to  the  driver,  **  mistook  him  for  an  In- 
vito, tnd  fihot  at  and  nearly  killed  him." 

JooUy  turned  upon  the  driver  as  if  he  could 
hn  swallowed  him.  ^  Oh  I  you  darned  ugly  son 
of  a  racoon !  did  you  shoot  Master  Charles? 
Tarnation !  if  I  haVn't  a  mind  to  skin  you  alive." 

**  Not  so  fiist,  master,"  said  the  driver.  "  How 
was  I  to  know  the  young  gemman  from  an 
Indgine? — he  was  more  like  that  nor  a  decent 
Christian.  I  wasn't  a-going  to  wait  to  see  if  he'd 
knock  my  hralns  out  with  his  tommy  hawk ;  no, 
I  guess.  I  fired  to  save  myself, — self-preservation^ 
yon  know.  Besides,  if  I  shot  him  by  mistake,  I 
carried  him  here,  in  spite  of  the  red  rascals  who 
were  after  him ;  and,  I  guess,  if  I  hadn't  a-come  to 
/pvr  assiatance,  and  shot  yon  red  chap  that  was 
agoing  to  make  you  his  target,  ecod!  you 
wouldn't  he  crowing  so  loud  now." 

«  You're  right,  Sir,"  said  Joolay ;  "  and  I  for- 
give you." 

^Conduct  Major  Maitland  to  the  apartment 
next  to  Charles,  and  see  that  Ooknea  attends  him 
instantly,*  said  Matilda. 

"  He  eouldn't  get  a  better  she-doctor  than  that 
old  copper*£aced  crone  in  the  State,"  said  Joolay. 
"  So,  come,  major ;  I'll  escort  you.  Lend  a  hand 
Mr.Nonisville." 

The  major,  expressing  his  fondest  thanks  for  the 
kindness,  was  conducted  to  his  apartment. 

A  loud  altercation  in  the  piazza  now  arose,  and 
Zada  hunied  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  dispute. 

**  You  can't  get  in,"  cried  Hainan. 

"  What's  wrong?''  said  Zada. 

**  Oh!  him  be  lot  ob  dam  low  nigger  want  for 
see  Missee,"  answered  Haman. 

'^  Admit  them  instantly,"  cried  Matilda.  A 
^tfHxp  of  armed  negroes  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
shouted,  **  Long  live  Missee ! — we  beat  de  Red  In- 
dines,— dem  no  take  good  Missee  away, — ^no,  no, 
nigger  fight  for  Missee !" 

The  negroes  were  all  attired  in  white  Osnaburg 
dresKs, — ^wide  trousers,  fastened  with  a  red  and 
white  sash  around  the  waist, — ^their  jackets,  vests, 
and  broad  shirt-collars  folded  over,  gave  them  a 
neat  and  smart  appearance ;  and,  while  each  stood 
before  her,  grasping  his  gun  firmly,  and  rejoicing 
that  they  could  protect  her,  Matilda  felt  proud 
that  she  could  rely  upon  their  courage  and  fidelity. 

''  Thanks,  my  friends,"  said  she.  ''  To-night  let 
there  be  feasts  at  your  huts  :  ask  freely  what  you 
require,  and  all  will  be  supplied  you." 

**  Massa  Corhim  Wallenpig!"  roared  Haman,  as 
he  threw  open  the  door ;  and  Colonel  Waldenbei^ 
entered.  A  slight  wound,  which  he  had  received 
on  the  dieek  during  the  skirmish,  and  which  he 
had  n^kcted  to  think  of,  was  still  bleeding.  As  he 
advanced,  the  n^;roes  fell  back  in  two  lines ;  the 
white  dresses  of  the  working  negroes  blending 
^Hh  the  rich  liveries  of  those  of  the  household. 


Waldenberg's  eyes  rested  on  Matilda.  She  had 
sunk  back  on  her  chair, — ^her  head  was  drooping 
on  her  bosom,  while  the  heaving  of  her  breast,  and 
the  working  of  every  nerve,  showed  that  she  was 
violently  agitated.  Zada  was  bending  at  her  feet, 
and  looking  with  sorrow  on  her  mistress.  Thrice 
Waldenberg  essayed  to  speak,  afid  as  dften  his 
tongue  refused  its  office.  He  glanced  around  the 
room  oh  the  silent  slaves,  and,  for  a  second,  not  a 
breath  was  heard.  At  length  Waldenberg  found 
speech,  and  tremulously  uttered,  ^  Lady !"  Ma- 
tilda started,  and  Zada,  pressing  her  hand,  fondly 
whispered,  "  Oh,  be  calm, — do  compose  yourself." 
Waldenberg  advanced  closer  to  her,  and  said,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  entreaty,  "  Miss  BeUgrove !"  One  or 
two  large  tears  coursed  down  her  cheeks,  and  fell 
upon  her  hand ;  he  took  her  hand  unresistingly, 
and  pressed  it  fondly  in  his,  as  he  said,  in  a  tone 
so  soft  that  it  thrilled  through  every  nerve,  **  Dear 
Matilda!  will  not  thy  sweet  lips  welcome  the 
weary  wanderer  to  his  home  ?'' 

Matilda  raised  her  tearful  eyes ;  they  fell  upon 
the  bleeding  wound  on  his  cheek.  With  a  loud 
shriek  she  started  up,  and,  throwing  herself  into 
his  arms,  exclaiming,  *^  Waldenberg !  you  are 
wounded  !"  sunk  insensible  on  his  bosom. 

He  looked  with  alarm  on  her  pale  face,  and, 
pressing  her  to  his  breast,  exclaimed,  *'  O  God !  I 
have  killed  her ! " 

The  negroes,  taking  the  exclamation  of  the 
colonel  to  be  a  literal  fact,  raised  an  ugly  and  fierce 
howl,  while  a  dozen  of  firelocks  were  instantly 
levelled  at  his  body.  Another  moment,  and  he 
would  have  been  stretched  a  bleeding  corpse ; 
when  Zama  rushed  on  the  levelled  fire-arms.  ^  Mad- 
men ! "  he  shouted,  "  what  means  this  folly  ?" 

**  Stan  out  a  road,"  cried  one  of  the  avengers  ; 
"  you  no  yearee  dat  dam  buccra  say  him  was  kill 
Missee  r* 

**  No,  no,"  cried  Zada,  throwing  herself  between 
the  colonel  and  the  weapons.  "  She  has  only 
fainted.  Bear  her  to  the  window — she  will  soon 
recover — give  her  more  air." 

The  colonel  raised  Matilda  in  his  arms,  and, 
forcing  the  negroes  aside,  bore  her  into  the  veran- 
dah. 

Zama  stepped  fiercely  up  to  him  and  said,  ^*  Give 
the  lady  in  charge  to  her  attendants." 

**  Begone,  dog  ! "  was  the  angry  answer, 

Zama  turned  and  pressed  his  hands  on  his  heart. 
^  I  forgot,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a  ne^ro  and  a  slave  /" 
and  with  a  look  of  deep  anguish  he  quitted  the  spot. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  Miss  BeU- 
grove was  restored  to  consciousness  |  and  on  her 
reviving,  and  finding  herself  in  the  arms  of  Wal- 
denberg, her  cup  of  happiness  seemed  once  more 
full.  In  the  deep  fond  look,  in  which  the  whole 
feelings  of  the  soul  were  concentrated  into  one 
blaze  of  love  and  joy,  Waldenberg  read  all  that 
his  heart  could  wish. 

"  My  own  Matilda,"  he  said,  as  he  pressed  her 
to  his  bosom,  "  yon  have  not  forgot  me  V* 

"  Ah,  Waldenbei^,"  she  answered, "  what  I  have 
suffered  since  that  fatal  day " 

*^  1  erred,"  he  said,  **  but  still  I  hope  for  forgive- 
ness ;  and  I  have  a  long  story  to  tell  thee,"  added 
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he,  smiling  ;  ^*  but  you  must  thank  my  faithful 
slave  Perault  for  seeing  me  here." 

"Why  80? — ^youknow  I  never  could  cndurehim  " 

*'  We  were  attacked  by  pirates  on  our  return 
from  Havannah,  and  Perault's  braveiy  alone  saved 
us 

"  Then  he  merits  regard  from  me.  Is  he  with 
you ! " 

"  He  follows  our  route  with  my  horses  through 
the  forest." 

The  sound  of  Joolay's  voice,  in  angry  alterca- 
tion with  Ooknea,  now  interrupted  them. 

"  Not  admit  me  to  see  Master  Charles !"  bellow- 
ed Joolay.  "  You  red-faced,  brick-bat-looking 
I  must,  and  shall  see  him." 


"  You  can't,"  said  Ooknea.  "  lie  sleeps.  You 
must  not  disturb  him." 

"  Well,  that's  an  excuse,"  cried  Joolay.  "  Why 
not  say  so  before  ?" 

"  Ha  I"  said  Waldenberg,  "  this  reminds  me  of 
sending  forces  on  to  Bellgrove,  Mr.  Joolay ! " 

The  overseer  joined  them.  "We  must  get 
canoes  to  send  our  men  to  your  plantation." 

"  With  Miss  Bellgrove's  permission  I  shall  do 
this,"  said  Joolay. 

"  Order  my  negroes,  Mr.  Joolay ;  all  is  at  your 
service.  I  will  prepare  a  letter  for  my  ande." 
So  saying,  she  took  the  colonel's  arm,  and  re- 
tired. 

(To  be  continued,) 


MONTHLY"  MEMENTOES. 


NO.  I.  FOR  JANUARY — TnS  OLD  CEimifBL. 


I. 

Loud  revel  sleeps — ^the  lights  grow  dim 

In  Pleasare's  gilded  halls, 
While  thronging  spectres  visit  him 
Who  paces  round  the  walls ; 
Yes,  midnight  stark, 
With  storm  and  dark 
And  solitude,  appals 
The  breast  that  ever  foremost  wont 
Where  Fury  scorched  the  battle's  ftront; 

For  stem  reflection  calls, 
Demanding,  with  unceasing  cry 
From  gibbering  forms  that  fitful  wake 
And  mock  the  sense  they  cause  to  ache, 
**  Should  man,  uninjuringf  injured  die  7 
You  gave  my  heart  to  the  vulture's  beak, 

Death's  blood-honnd — serrile,  moral  Cain — 
Yon  gave  sin's  blush  to  my  daughter's  cheekj 
And  my  son  to  the  galley  chain ; 
They  would  have  blest  the  sire  you  slew : — 
What  wrong  had  I  e'er  done  to  you  ? " — 
When  the  stars  are  hid  and  the  blast  is  loud, 
And  the  snow-flake,  weaying  his  winter  shroud, 

Gives  depth  to  the  midnight  bell. 
These  visions  of  glorious  war  will  crowd 
On  the  aged  Centinel. 

II. 

Slaying,  he  stood  in  the  reeking  fosse 

Till  Glory  filled  the  trench 
Before  the  breach  of  Badajos, 

Cursing  whate'er  was  French  ; 
His  ire  and  hate, 
Exasperate, 

No  sea  of  blood  could  quench  ! 
And  man  on  man — or  foe  on  foe. 
If  inhuman  fools  will  hare  it  so — 

Hurled  with  desperate  wrench, 
Down  from  the  ramparts  headlong  went 
To  the  pikes  below,  whence  wretches'  groans 


Of  agony  o'ertopped  the  stones 
That  coped  the  battered  battlement. — 
The  Centinel,  as  thought  haunts  him  there. 

Inquires,  «n  reason's  rising  flood, 
^  What  kings  take  arms  1— Why  did  I  wear 
Their  hateful  livery  of  blood ! 
In  the  meltfe,  though  tried  and  true, 
My  bayonet  run  my  comrade  through.'* 
When  the  stars  are  hid  and  the  blast  is  loud, 
And  the  snow-flake,  weaving  his  winter  shrond. 

Gives  depth  to  the  midnight  bell, 
These  visions  of  glorious  war  will  crowd 
On  the  aged  Centinel. 

III. 

Who  war  applauds,  convince  him  now — 

His  tears  freeze  as  they  flow — 
True  bravery's  scars  are  on  his  brow, 
But  on  his  mind  there's  woe  ; 
The  pang  of  one 
That 's  murder  done 
By  many  a  ball  and  blow, 
Which  no  invaded  home  defends. 
Through  all  his  lone  reflection  wends  ; 

And  he  has  learnt  to  know. 
The  valour  spent  to  build  a  king. 
Perforce,  upon  a  nation*s  wrong, 
Nor  blesses  life,  nor  triumphs  long. 
Nor  glows  at  Freedom's  beckoning. — 
And  thus  his  foraging  crimes  return  ; 

Maidens  shriek  to  their  fathers  slain  ; 
Chateau  and  chalet  before  him  bum  ; 
And  brothers,  with  scattered  brain, 
Peer  in  his  eyes  and  sift  him  through 
With,  "Servile  Serf !  how  harmed  we  you  f* 
When  the  stars  are  hid  and  the  blast  is  loud, 
And  the  snow-flake,  weaving  his  winter  shroud, 

Gives  depth  to  the  midnight  bell. 
These  visions  of  glorious  war  will  crowd 
On  the  aged  Centinel. 

J.  A.  O. 
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Ve  hare  heard  an  ingenious  Italian  maintain, 
tlutit  is  absard  to  compare  the  value  of  different 
kinds  of  poetical  genins.      All  excellence,  he  as- 
Krted,  not  to  say  perfection — is  positive.     If  the 
Idjls  of  TheocrittiB  are,  in  their  class,  as  faultless 
as  the  Homeric  rhapsodies  in  theirs,  what  deter- 
mines the  precedence  of  either  ?    A  mere  arhitrary 
choice,  varying  with  the  critic's  temper :  as  one 
eye  prefers  the  green — another  the  violet  ray.  The 
psnDel,  we  might  replj,  is  not  quite  complete  ; — 
and,  even  in  matters  of  sense,  some  approach  to  a 
law  m%fat  he  found.      But  in  marshalling  the  se- 
nxil  clissPB  of  poetry,  admitting  the  vital  prin- 
dpk  of  aQ  to  he  an  inspiration  of  some  truth,  the 
popdhr  distinction  cannot  he  called  capricious,  so 
long  88  it  is  agreed  to  grant  the  supremacy  of  the 
qaritual  over  the  sensuous  elements  of  nature ; 
and,  amongst  human  feelings,  to  dignify  those  which 
snre  the  virtues  ahove  those  that  minister  to  en- 
joymenfts  only,  or  are  immediately  under  the  do- 
minkm  of  the  senses.     Here  we  would  continue  to 
fix  the  line  of  division :  humhly  differing  from 
some  eminent  modem  critics,  who  regard  nature 
as  a  whole  so  homogeneous,  that  everything  truly 
bdoDgjng  to  it^  of  whatever  kind,  is  to  he  accepted 
with  tqoMi  love.    The  high  places  in  the  poetical 
lueiardiy,  indeed,  which  we  claim  for  the  vestal 
muse,  could  hardly  he  coveted  hy  her  unzoned 
siatera,  who  breathe  the  pleasures  and  passions 
of  a  lower  region.    Their  votaries  are  rarely  more 
ambitioos— and  why  should  they  be  ?    They  are 
neither  seers  nor  teachers — ^nor  even  kings  or  pa- 
ladins ;  but  professors  of  the  gay  science,  nursed 
in  smiling  leisure  ;  buxom,  careless,  pleasure  seek- 
ers and  singers — no  lights  of  the  world,  but  shining 
motesthat  dance  in  its  sunbeams — ^holiday  compan- 
ions, too  seductive  for  constant  intercourse,  but 
ezquiritely  welcome  in  those  moments  when  the 
Bund,  taming  from  severer  thoughts,  seeks  for  ele- 
gant relaxation.     More  than  this  we  would  not 
veotare  to  claim,  even  for  Anacreon. 

From  the  days  of  the  Fronde  until  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  France  has  produced  a  succession 
of  bvtterflies  of  this  species,  quite  unique  in  their 
way.  They  were  the  offspring  of  a  privileged 
world,  closed  to  all  but  the  luxurious  and  the  gay ; 
a  kind  of  Pagan  Elysium,  the  Diety  of  which  was 
Plc&aiire,aadit8  Demon,  £nnui.  In  this  voluptuous 
regkm.  Woman,  decorated  by  every  art  that  could 
render  her  seductive  and  imperious,  was  the  visible 
vnrereign  ;  and  the  favourite  sain^  of  course,  was 
Love.  Its  possessors  were  removed  alike  by  posi- 
tion and  by  choice  from  the  severities  of  life ;  ac- 
ensUnned  to  none  but  delicate  sounds,  their  silken 
esis  would  have  been  startled  by  the  accents  of 
any  deep  emotion ; — and  as  they  listened  their  Poets 
sang.  A  singular  manner  of  being !  not  less  re- 
matlcabk  for  its  effeminate  ease  and  indifference  to 
an  that  lay  beyond  it,  tlian  for  its  long  continuance 
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and  terrible  catastrophe.  While  it  lasted,  it  might 
be  regarded  as  the  most  successful  attempt  made 
in  modem  times  to  realize  the  idea  of  an  Epicurean 
paradise,  and  devote  all  the  gifts  of  life  to  the  ser- 
vice of  refined  animal  enjoyment.  The  most  se- 
rious cares  which  it  knew,  were  the  struggles  of 
vanity  for  precedence,  the  monotony  of  repeated 
pleasures ;  and  the  April  changes  of  a  love  that  made 
no  pretence  of  disinterestedness,  was  not  remark- 
able for  constancy,  and  openly  laughed  at  the 
restraints  of  the  moralist  or  the  Churchman.  To 
clothe  the  prevailing  idea  in  graceful  forms,  to 
mingle  levity  with  elegance,  and  add  another 
luxury  to  the  list  of  pleasures,  was  the  chief  am- 
bition and  office  of  the  courtly  minstrels,  fostered 
in  this  world ; — whom,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
we  shall  beg  to  introduce  as  the  Minor  French 
Poets. 

The  reader  asks :  **  Why  not  rather  call  them 
the  Drawing-room  Poets? — were  there  no  others, 
of  a  stronger  frame,  belonging  to  the  peoplel"  Alas ! 
the  ancien  rigime  knew  of  no  people  to  whom  any 
one  cared  to  sing.  IlHat^  t^est  mot !  The  court  and 
the  noblesse,  were  the  only  class — for  scattered 
exceptions  do  not  make  a  body — able  to  enjoy  or 
support  any  kind  of  literature  ; — ^and  the  genius 
of  tiie  country  was  all  in  their  service.  Even  Vol- 
taire and  Beaumarchais,  at  a  time  when  the  great 
earthquake  was  at  hand,  had  no  notion  of  address- 
ing any  but  the  inmates  of  the  saUms.  Beyond  the 
vaudevilles  sung  in  the  streets,  and  the  farces  on 
the  Boulevards,-— which  were  things  of  another 
race,  there  was  no  form  of  poetry — not  even  the 
drama,  in  which  the  people  ever  dreamed  of  taking 
real  part.  In  all  countries  a  majority  of  the 
patrons  of  letters  will  be  found  in  the  higher  ranks ; 
but  in  France,  the  distinguishing  feature  was  the 
exclusive  obedience  of  the  arts  to  an  order,  that 
had,  indeed,  taken  care  to  appropriate  every  other 
blessing  of  the  land.  In  the  fearful  storm  that 
swept  all  this  injustice  away,  was  seen  the  fruit  of 
a  system  which,  amongst  other  evils,  deprived  the 
many  of  all  share  in  the  genius  of  their  country. 
WhUethe  masses  grew  brutal,  at  a  distance  from  the 
kindly  influencesof  poetry  and  letters,  these,  too,  were 
in  turn,  enervated  by  confinement  to  the  task  of 
pleasing  a  class,  instead  of  speaking  to  a  nation. 

.The  Poets  accordingly  wear  embroidery,  and 
exhale  the  fragrance  of  paudre  d  la  mar^alc. 
They  were  as  idle  and  voluptuous  as  those  who  ap- 
plauded them : — and  either  belonged  by  birth,  or 
sought  by  their  talents  admission  to  the  Great  Va- 
nity fair,  in  the  train  of  some  magnificent  duke 
or  marquise.  As  the  favourite  subjects  here  were 
few,  it  was  indispensable  to  study  variety  in  the 
manner  of  displaying  them :  sprightliness  and 
happiness  of  allusion  were  graces  the  most  in  re- 
quest, because  the  most  tiioroughly  appreciated. 
The  verses  which  were  first  read  in  a  boudoir  obey- 
ed the  |aw8  which  governed  all  ponve^raation  there, 
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They  were  to  cliarm,  sparkle,  and  agi^ably  excite ; 
no  prejudice  y/tks  to  be  alarmed,  no  composure  dis- 
turbed ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  forbidden  to  be  too 
discreet  or  tedious.  Such  is  the  power  of  prescrip- 
tion, that  the  manner  thus  established  survived 
not  only  the  dominion  under  which  it  rose,  but 
even  the  sentiments  it  was  taught  to  express.  But 
from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  differ- 
ent tone  may  be  felt :  to  the  few  who  still  pursued 
the  old  dainty  fashion  it  had  evidently  grown  a 
mere  tradition ; — and  even  in  them  new  sympathies 
begin  to  appear  and  mingle  with  the  habitual 
strain.  These,  too,  have  now  become  silent,  and  a 
new  school  of  poetry  has  arisen — if  better  or  worse 
it  would  be  hard  to  say,  looking  at  the  chaos  of 
things  vile  and  things  splendid  which  now  enve- 
lopes the  genius  of  France.  But  the  Minor  Poets 
will  chirp  no  more  ;  their  summer  day  is  over. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  influence  of 
which  they  were  the  most  complete  expression, 
was,  in  its  time — and  for  a  time— the  canon  of  li- 
terature throughout  all  Europe  ; — where  one  State 
after  another  took  laws  of  taste  from  the  French 
court.  They  are  per  se  a  remarkable  race ;  rarely 
exhibiting  genius  of  the  highest  kind,  but  spark- 
ling all  over  with  its  smaller  brilliants.  What 
they  have  attempted  they  have  performed  with  a 
success  approaching  to  perfection.  They  are, 
moreover,  exceedingly  and  absolutely  French; 
and  are  in  the  closet  what  the  op^a  comiqtte  is  on 
the  stage,  and  the  brisk  wine  of  Ai  on  the  table. 
We  shall  not  ask  whether  excellence  of  this  kind 
is  not  the  highest  of  which  French  language  and 
genius  are  capable ;  but  may  strongly  believe  tliat 
it  is  the  most  perfect  thing  in  its  kind  that  France 
has  hitherto  achieved  :  the  consummate  flower  of 
conventional  and  luxurious  society,  sprinkled  with 
such  feelings  as  refresh  that  artlflcial  atmosphere, 
and  bearing  in  its  bright  colours  and  trimmed 
leaves  the  evidence  of  choice  and  delicate  culture. 

Amongst  many  light  professors  of  the  art,  here 
and  there  was  one  who  displayed  other  energies, 
and  at  intervals  took  a  bolder  flight.  You  might 
even  And  a  stray  pietist  (like  Louis  Racine)  sing- 
ing devout  canticles  only ;  or  a  philosophizing 
Ducis,  whose  gayest  excursions  end  in  a  moral ; — 
but  such  exceptions  were  far  from  meeting  with 
general  applause,  or  influencing  the  prevalent 
fashion.  The  poet  of  gentle  birth,  or  the  well- 
beneflced  abb^,  rarely  attempted  more  than  scat- 
tered and  occasional  verses ;  which,  after  passing 
successfully  through  the  ordeal  of  the  salanSy  were 
committed  to  the  press  with  the  sf»/>rima^r  of  their 
approval.  A  few,  more  ambitious,  were  encouraged 
by  such  triumphs  to  attempt  what  were  called 
ouvrapes  de  hngue  haleine ;  epbtles,  may  be,  in 
imitation  of  Horace,  or  other  considerable  pieces, 
in  sonorous  heroic  metre,  adorned  with  all  that  this 
artificial  style  of  poetry  required.  But  these  essays 
were  oftener  the  ^*  probationary  odes "  of  some 
humbler  candidate  for  admission  into  the  charmed 
circle.  Inspired  by  Apollo,  and  the  desire  to  rise, 
he  began  with  the  production  of  some  highly- 
finished  poem — ^trimmed  with  classical  allusions- 
glittering  with  point,  and  seasoned,  if  possible, 
with  a  panegyric  of  the  reigning  monarch,  or  of 


some  noble  Maecenas.  The  work,  if  admired,  was 
a  passport  to  patronage,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  to 
a  chair  in  the  academy  ;  in  the  meanwhile  it  se- 
cured the  author  a  dubious  kind  of  naturalization 
in  the  gay  world  ;  for  which  he  paid  tribute  in  the 
strains  most  welcome  to  courtly  ears.  His  real 
success  here  was  to  be  won  with  lighter  gifts  ;— 
sonnets, — epigrams, — occasional  verses  happily 
turned  ;  refined  flatteries  of  great  personages, 
warm  compliments  to  renewed  beauties;  with 
abundant  elegies  and  other  ditties^  of  which  the 
burden  was  love. 

That  the  Divinity  worshipped  under  this  name 
was  no  Venus  Urania,  needs  not  be  demonstrated 
here.  An  indulgence  of  the  sweetest  of  all  passions, 
without  a  thought  of  restraint,  and  with  enjoy- 
ment refined  by  the  resources  of  art  and  fancy- 
was  the  idea  of  love,  as  presented  in  these  poems. 
Their  colouring  is  often  too  warm  for  senses  accus- 
tomed to  breathe  a  purer  air ;  and  many  of  them, 
however  charming,  must  be  denounced  as  danger- 
ously seductive.  But  there  are  multitudes  of 
lighter  essays,  in  which  the  passion,  less  eager  and 
imperious,  only  lends  a  distant  warmth  to  wit, 
archness,  and  gaiety ; — delightful  trifles,  which 
may  be  admired  without  a  frown  from  the  severest 
censor.  It  is  from  this  class,  and  from  the  occa- 
sional pieces  of  a  mixed  character,  that  we  propose 
to  offer  a  hasty  anthology  gathered  wherever  a 
flower  could  be  foupd  in  so  brilliant  a  parterre, 
small  and  modest  enough  to  be  preserved  between 
the  leaves  of  the  present  essay.  Not  only  do  we 
think  such  specimens  often  the  most  genuine  and 
pleasing  of  their  authors'  works ;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  in  any  compass,  to  attempt  the  slight- 
est notice  of  more  pretending  efforts  ;  which  we 
are  far  from  regretting,  because  we  have  in  vain 
attempted  to  take  a  hearty  pleasure  in  the  holi- 
day accents  of  the  French  muse.  The  list  of 
authors,  beginning  with  the  early  age  of  Louis 
XIY.,  and  extending  into  the  present  century,  ex- 
cludes, of  course,  those  from  Marot  and  Malherbe, 
down  to  La  Martine,  who  deserve  a  higher  place 
than  with  Minor  Poets.  Nor  does  it  contaiii  any 
of  the  mere  chanaonniers^  wl^o  would  require  a  se- 
parate article  for  themselves,  if  their  songs  (of 
which,  until  Beranger  s  time  the  best  were  fner^y 
addressed  to  the  event  of  the  day)  could  now  be 
understood  by  an  English  reades  without  a  com- 
mentary. The  field,  or  rather  pleasure-ground, 
wl^ich  we  have  chosen  is  already  wide  enough 
without  adding  to  it  this  merry  debatable  land. 

The  first  place,  in  gallantry,  mpst  be  given  to  a 
lady: — ^^  la  tendre  U  naive  DeshaulicresJ*  She 
appears  with  a  grace  rather  faded,  and  her  sp^ecb^ 
it  must  be  confessed,  has  a  little  flavour  <4  the 
Grand  Cyrus, — ^but  we  love  her  all  the  better  for 
reminding  us  of  an  age,  the  veiy  affectatiopB  of 
which  had  an  air  of  purity,  which  we  miss  in  the 
gallantries  of  the  following  period.  She  was  noble 
and  beautiful,  and  adored  at  the  French  court  as 
'*  the  tenth  Muse,"  between  the  years  1660  and 
1694,  when  she  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  There 
is  an  easy  flow  in  her  verges,  and  a  delicacy  in  their 
textuxe,  which  bespeak  some  of  the  most  engaging 
qualities  of  a  feminine  hand.     Happy  tlie  man 
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wli«  has  ae?ev  veodved  a  mfiual  1m9  daintily  and 
tesdtriy  worded  than  tiu 


XOTB  TO  M.  DODJAT. 

Yoa  called  ymanelf  a  Taasal  in  Lore's  timiiii 
Aad  me  the  instnuneiit  the  god  employe 

To  bend  your  heart  to  his  imperious  reign, 
And  turn  to  constant  faith  your  fickle  Joys: — 

Tbizas !  imlesB  yon  meant  to  Jest  or  feign. 
Yen  quite  mistake  yonr  heart's  estate  and  Toioe* 

Yon  chase  me  not  where'er  I  stray  j 

Nor  eren  when  we  meet,  hetiay 
The  rcaeelemi  wish,  the  fond  impatience,  still 
To  hreathe  some  gentle  nothing  in  my  ear  j 
Yon  are  not  jealous  when  a  riyal  's  near ; 
Nor  does  my  absence  cloud  your  days,  or  fill 
Year  heart  with  ai|^,  yonr  eyes  with  weeping  dim ; 

Thirsis  !  this  love  exceeds  your  skill| 

Yoa  took  his  sister,  friend,  for  him  I 

The  white  hand  that  penned  this  indictment, 
(whezeb J  we  learn  what  jour  perfect  lover  was  ex- 
pected to  fulfil  in  that  day,)  is  still  more  happily 
employed  in  writing  songa,  light  and  playful  enough 

to  hi  eci  to  the  mntic  of  fairy  bells.    One  wa  shall 

tiy  to  catch,  though  at  a  distance  : — 

Lovely  Spring  adorns  the  year 
Wiih  as  many  Iotos  as  flowers : 
Tremble,  Tirgin  hearts,  for  yours, 
When  the  budding  time  draws  near  ! 
COyneas  must  give  way  to  Spring, 
Bat  the  sweetness  he  may  bring 
Soon,  perhaps,  will  cost  you  dear. 
Yiigin  hearts,  beware  his  powers  ! 
Lovely  Spring  adorns  the  year 
With  as  many  Iotos  as  flowers. 

A  mere  nothing !  and  yet  one  that  you  can  re* 
peat  and  lemeihber  with  pleasure,  when  greater 
things  haye  left  no  impression.     There  is  a  se- 
cret of  poetry  in  this.      The  following  Ballade 
has  another  kind  of  attraction ;  the  old- world  style 
of  Marot,  in  which  it  is  written,  was  weU  chosen  to 
conrey  the  regrets  of  a  fair  mourner  over  the  decay 
of  the  old  gallantry  and  belle  flanme.    Great,  no 
doubt,  was  the  change  in  this  branch  of  manners 
daring  the  reign  of  Deshoulieres  ;  yet  it  is  amusing 
to  see,  in  such  instances,  how  eyery  age  has  a  golden 
past  to  describe  and  lament,  bewailhig  its  present 
decay. 

'^  Trust  ne'er  a  lover  but  with  ample  bail :" 
A  nazim  sorely  in  my  judgment  writ. 
Nought  think  I  of  the  secret  paips  they  wail ; 
Noo^  need  I  charms  to  guard  me  from  their  wit ; 
The  heart  of  men  true  Honesty  hath  quit. 
Albeit  on  lips  the  same  fair  words  hare  they. 
As  nn  ere  Falsehood  in  the  world  was  born ; 
Bat  for  frir  deeds,  the  ftishion  is  outworn  ! 
— Men  loTO  no  more  as  in  a  former  day  ! 

Ridh  garments,  fessting,  serrants  more  than  meet, 

Of  aerit  now  engross  three  parts  in  fonr ; 

Of  IsTcrs  troe,  snbmissiTe,  and  discreet — 

If  such  there  be — the  troop  is  dwindled  sore. 

Lore  a  month  old  is  deemed  a  thing  of  yore ; 

The  rudest  wooer  bears  the  prize  away ; 

For  Bighs  and  tean  the  world  proclaims  you  Fool : 

A  isfviir'a  boasted  ere  the  lips  are  cool  }— 

—Men  lore  no  more  as  in  a  former  day  1 

la  Tain  yoong  Bellamours  their  qets  deyise : 

Young  bachelors,— *a  race  for  mischief  bom  I — 

Consort  aloof:  beneath  the  sweetest  eyes, 

Yow  fopling  glories  in  his  busy  scorn. 

Met  even  a  decent  mask  in  Ioto  is  worn ; 

Oi  if  at  tines  an  airy  spring  may 

To  wme  attentions  stoop  and  condescend, 

love's  gracious  boon  is  not  his  only  end. 

—Men  love  no  more  as  in  a  former  day  ! 


These  are  yonr  gallants  now !  and  snch  entice 
Poor  silly  maids,  since  better  ware  is  none. 
Greybeards  have  hearts  less  insolent  and  nice-*- 
(The  deyil,  waxing  old,  a  cowl  put  on) — 
But  naught  in  these  awakes  a  tender  tone. 
Much  winter  chills  and  drives  desire  away ; 
Much  ailment  turns  the  sweetest  humour  sour  ; 
When  once,  alas  !  their  heads  are  growing  hoar, 
— Men  love  no  more  as  in  a  former  day  1 

Racan,  who  was  a  flonrishing  poet  and  lover  in 
this  good  old  time,  so  feelingly  lamented,  shall  now 
appear,  and  show  how  he  was  wont  to  regard  the 
objects  of  his  admiration.  He  is  the  oldest  of  the 
poets  in  our  series, — Shaving  been  bom  as  early  as 
1589,  and  a  pnpil  of  Malherbe, — and  preserves  in 
his  manner  much  of  that  strange  and  engaging^  mix- 
ture of  simplicity  and  stateliness  which  belonged 
to  the  French  noble  of  the  school  of  Henri  Quatre. 
In  his  day,  which  still  retained  some  of  the  jovial 
frankness  of  that  earlier  period,  no  real  disrespect 
to  the  church  would  be  thought  implied  in  a  son- 
net like  the  following :  in  stricter  or  less  devout 
times  it  might  have  seemed  an  affront  to  the 
dignity  of  Hie  Confessor^  wliom  the  poet  thus 
addresses : — 

As  heaven  my  heart  to  penitence  inclines. 
No  thought  concealing  you  are  bound  to  hear. 
So,  as  my  failings  grave  or  light  appear, 
Prescribe  the  penance  :  thus  my  shrift  begins. 
— If  I  have  played  with  Love,  before  and  since 
Your  holy  veto,  much  contemned,  I  fear. 
Contrite,  with  due  remorse,  behold  me  here 
To  make  entire  confession  of  my  sins  I 
At  the  grand  altar,  I  admit,  I  swore — 
'Twas  on  the  day  you  heard  me  last  confess — 
Thenceforth  no  mortal  creature  to  adore. 
Grood  Father,  weigh  my  fault,  and  pass  it  by  ! 
Divine  is  she  whom  now  my  prayers  address  ; 
I  cannot  think  such  worship  perjury  ! 

As  a  Canfeseio  AmantUy  tradition,  going  back  at 
least  to  the  times  of  the  pious  Eneas,  will  confirm 
its  entire  orthodoxy.    O  Dea  certe  I 

Another  step  brings  us  into  the  very  midst  of 
the  poetical />e<tM  mditree  ;  how  different  from  their 
predecessors  of  but  a  few  years  earlier !  Yet  in 
the  first  rank  of  these  were  some  who  were  not 
always  mere  triflers ;  although  none  have  written 
more  mercurially.  Senecj^  for  instance,  (bom  in 
1643,)  was  a  soldier  and  a  diplomatbt  before  he 
turned  courtier ;  and  an  elegant  Latin  scholar  to 
boot.  He  writes  with  the  charming  good-humoured 
ease  which  distinguished  his  temper,  after  the 
quarrelsome  heat  of  youth  was  spent,  and  pre- 
served him  to  the  good  old  age  of  ninety-four.  The 
little  piece  which  he  calls  a  Morality,  clothes  a 
familiar  idea  in  a  kind  of  whimsical  complaint, 
that  is  very  pleasing  ;  and  can  hardly  have  been 
heard  unmoved  by  the  beauty  to  whom  its  moral 
(heaven  save  the  mark !)  was  pointed  :— 

Thou  know'st  that  Time,  too  ftigitive,  away 

With  all  our  Joys  vrill  flee ; 
Yet  ever  say'st :  *•  To-morrow  I"  when  I  pray 

For  that  sweet  grace  from  thee  I 
To-morrow  i  fye  I  how  slow  the  antio  creeps  I 

Where  hides  he,  lingering  still  t 
In  Norway,  Guinea,  under  Calpe's  steeps. 

In  China,  or  Brazil  1 
What  reason  bids  thee  in  to-morrow  trust  1 

Say,  has  it  given  thee  bail  f 
I  fear  it  hollow  ;  and  by  Fate  discussed 

Tlie  hope  it  gives  may  fail. 
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Amidst  this  eoying  yonder  comes  old  a{;e 

With  cares  to  bind  thy  brow : 
To-morrow's  but  a  vapoar.  Lore, — the  sage 

Would  say,  "  Be  happy  now  !  *' 

We  add  a  lively  epigram  by  the  same  hand.  It 
was  written  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since ;  and 
yet,  if  you  add  a  name  or  so,  the  trait  might  pass 
for  an  anecdote  of  some  modem  May-Fair.  Nun 
exolescunt  vitia. 

Paul,  who  now  to  write  pretends. 
Royally,  last  Sunday,  fed 
At  the  first  hdtel,  his  Mends, — 
Dinner  two  pistoles  a-head. 
But  a  ipile  of  tedious  prose 
Read  by  Paul,  concludes  the  feast : 
Every  page  by  every  guest 
Welcomed  with  ecstatic  ^  Ohs  \" 
Whispers  Frank  to  George,  aside : 
**  How  we  all  like  villains  lied. 
Ne'er  was  duller  trash  or  thinner  !" 
George,  as  low,  to  Frank  replied : 
**  Silence,  criticising  sinner  I 
Don't  I  know  the  ass  is  mad ! 
The  romance,  I  grant,  was  bad ; 
But  what  genius  in  the  dinner  ! " 

Still  more  distinguished  had  been  the  Marquis 
DE  LA.  Fare  :  now  as  a  volunteer  fighting  against 
the  Turks,  in  his  day  the  terror  of  Europe  ;  now 
acting  as  right  hand  to  the  Great  Cond^  at  Senef. 
But  he  was  disappointed  in  his  ambition,  and  early 
retired  to  a  voluptuous  leisure,  amidst  friends  and 
light  poetical  recreations.  These  he  continued  until 
an  advanced  age  ;  proving  at  least  that  his  plea- 
sures had  not  fatally  impaired  mind  or  body :  in 
spite  of  the  Epicurean  creed  which  enlivens  trifles 
like  the  following  : — 

TRUTH  ILLUSTRATED. 

Hear  but  your  mannikin's  conceit  I 
For  him  all  things  are  bom,  preserved,  decay : 
For  him  the  spheres  revolve  from  night  to  day  : 
The  universe  was  fashioned  for  his  seat  I 
To  prove  me  this,  howe'er  he  words  his  plea, 
All  reasoning's  impotent,  I  humbly  think: 
But  need  no  syllogism  to  make  me  see. 
When  I  am  thirsty,  that  this  wine  I  drink. 
Was  clearly  made  for  me  1 

An  epigram  of  his  in  a  few  words  says  much 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  pointed,  in 
reality,  at  higher  game  than  it  would  have  been 
safe  to  attack  openly.  Its  truth  is  still  to  be  re- 
commended to  all  prosecuting  attorney-generals : — 

Pasquils,  in  our  fathers*  time. 
Ran,  indulged,  through  all  the  court : 
Now  they  ban  from  thence,  like  crime. 
Even  the  harmless  form  of  sport. 
Ah  !  if  these  important  folks 
Whom  a  laugh  with  fear  can  touch, 
Less  deserved  satiric  strokes. 
Would  they  fear  a  jest  so  much  ! 

The  Abb^  Chaulieu,  La  Fare's  intimate  friend, 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  anacreontic  poets  of 
his  day,  and  like  many  of  his  brethren,  enjoyed 
that  day  long.*  He,  too,  was  of  noble  family; 
and  although  a  Churchman,  a  greater  rake  than 
any  of  his  associates ;  the  many  mistresses  whose 
channs  he  proclaimed  were  neither  imaginary  nor 
platonic.  The  exceeding  warmth  of  Ills  erotic 
pieces,  charming  as  they  are,  debars  us  from  touch- 
ing them  here ;  and  in  his  other  compositions  (far 

*  He  died  in  1720,  aged  eighty -one  ;  and  w|is  merry, 
in  epite  of  lits  j^out,  to  th«  last, 


inferior  to  these)  there  is  a  tendency  to  be  diffuse, 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  find  a  convenient  ex- 
tract. We  must  be  contented  with  a  fragment  of 
his  Ode  contre  L' esprit ;  in  rendering  which  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  be  allowed  to 
use  the  word  toH  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by 
Addison  and  other  older  writers.  Modem  igno- 
rance or  whim  has  deprived  us  of  the  word,  and 
given  no  equivalent :  the  barbarous  use  of  '^  ttUetUy' 
**  talentedy*  which  now  shocks  good  taste  on  every 
hand,  being  auctioneers'  slang,  notlSnglish. 

The  Ode  against  false  wit  begins  with  this  lively 
apostrophe : — 

Error's  source  that  never  dries  ; 
Subtile  poison  that  perverts 
Truth  of  accents,  truth  of  hearts. 
Nature's  artless  sympathies  I 
Wisp,  that  only  shines  to  harm, — 
Wit !  the  altars  raised  to  thee. 
Brain-sick  weaklings'  pest  and  charm. 
Now  to  break  my  task  shall  be. 

After  denouncing  with  much  emphasis  the  affec- 
tations which  it  has  introduced  into  Poetry,  Phi- 
losophy, and  Religion,  he  comes  to  its  effects  on 
the  commerce  of  Love. 

Author  of  the  fopperies  whence 
Venus  half  her  tribute  draws. 
Thou  abusest  Love  with  Laws, 
Arts,  and  quibbles,  void  of  sense. 
Who  in  truth  has  known  the  birds 
**  Pine  in  chains,"  **  in  fetters  groan," 
"  Deafen  rocks  with  doleful  words" 
And  **  to  streams  their  grief  bemoan  1" 
Thou  hast  framed  the  grand  romances. 
Strange  alike  to  life  and  truth. 
Which  the  heads  of  amoreus  youth 
Turn  with  empty,  frantic  fancies. 
Still  the  nightingale  and  dove 
Though  unlearned,  can  pair  and  please  : 
—Say,  to  teach  them  arts  of  Love, 
Was  some  Ovid  bom  for  these  ! 

Hateftil  book  !  from  whence  distil 
All  thy  worst  corruption  taught ; 
Where  a  gentle  passion's  wrought 
To  a  hideous  game  of  skill. 
Art !  frt>m  whence,  with  harlot  smile 
All  coquettish  mischiefs  came  : 
And  that  merchandise  of  guile. 
Gallantry  :— nleceitful  name  ! 

—What,  alas  !  unconscious,  then. 
Has  the  spell  my  steps  betrayed ! 
Soon,  I  feel,  my  hate  will  fade 
If  I  longer  hold  the  pen. 
Loved  by  most,  by  me  abhorred. 
Wit !  with  blank  chagrin  I  see. 
Even  thy  very  shafU  to  ward 
Verse  must  borrow  arms  from  thee  ! 

It  is  but  fair  to  observe  that  this  diatribe  waa 
written  when  the  Abb6  had  passed  his  climacteric  ; 
and  might  safely  indulge  in  censures  of  gallantry, 
which  he  was  no  longer  able  to  pursue.  But  that^ 
after  such  a  life  as  he  had  led,  he  could  venture  to 
denounce  the  folly  with  so  much  unction,  la  a 
proof  of  self-deception  as  droll  as  any  that  can  be 
quoted  off-hand. 

For  the  next  specimen  let  us  give  an  elegant 
trifle  by  Houdard  de  La  Mottb,  who  belongs  in 
part  to  the  18th  century,  although  bom  in  1672. 
It  was  he  who,  when  very  young,  was  rendered  so 
desperate  by  the  damnation  of  a  farce  which  he 
had  composed,  that  he  forsook  all  his  prospects 
and  entered  ]L(i  Trappe.      The  good  Pc  Rauce, 
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however,  let  him  loose  again  after  a  three-months' 
trial ; — it  is  said,  hecauae  the  novice  was  too  sickly 
for  the  aereritiea  of  the  order; — more  probahly, 
beeaue  he  had  grown  wise  enough  to  repent  of  his 
oily  step.  He  returned  to  the  world,  and  to 
vtrse-making,  but  did  not  attempt  any  more  co- 
media. 

THS  IBACHER's  PLEASURB. 

lite  charming  Angela,  erewhile, 
For  whom  a  thoiuand  riTals  strore, 
On  me  alone  was  pleased  to  smile. 
And  tan^t  ray  noyioe  heart  to  love. 

To  please  the  soft  and  wann  the  coy, 
FVom  her  I  leaned  to  sigh  and  glow  ; 
And  those  nice  cares,  the  chief  employ 
And  wisest  lore  that  loyers  know. 

Scarce  had  I  ceased,  a  student  yet, 
niese  sweet  LoTe-mysteries  to  learn, 
When  mnaing  to  yoong  Violet, 
I  gave  her  lessons  in  my  torn. 

0 !  how  the  teacher  loves  the  taught  1 
H«v  pleased  I  saw  her  knowledge  grow  I 
The  bliss  my  own  soft  studies  brought 
Was  &r  less  sweet  than  teaching  so. 

My  heart  is  now  in  Violet's  care  : 
And  truth  must  own  the  mistress  kind 
Less  cherished  than  the  pupil  fiiir  : 
Tis  so  in  erery  school — I  find  ! 

This  would  he  the  place  for  Piron's  entrance,  if 
it  were  poesihle  to  introduce  him  to  the  worshipful 
reader.  Bat  this  merry  rhymer  is  not  only  free, 
but  loose  in  his  talk ;  and  rattles  on  at  a  speed 
which  runs  beyond  our  compass,  even  when  he  is 
more  discreet.  His  epigrams,  terse  enough  and 
■tinging  hot,  are  either  too  broad  or  too  local  for 
tnoaUtJon  ;  so  that  we  can  only  place  an  empty 
chair  for  the  wicked  wit ;  whose  droll  sayings  and 
dMogs  are  current  in  France  to  this  day.  Near 
this  vacancy  let  us  seat  one  of  the  few  Minor  Poets 
who  served  a  chaster  muse.  The  chief  poetical 
works  of  Lefranc  db  Pomfionan  *  are  on  scriptural 
Bubjecte— in  which  he  rises  at  times  to  a  very  re- 
H>sctahle  elevation ; — ^and  the  rest  of  his  composi- 
tions display  the  seriousness  of  a  calm  and  reflective 
mtore. 

His  odes,  one  of  which  is  translated  below,  are 
^istingnished  by  their  graceful  simplicity  ;  and  at 
tiines  have  an  earnestness  which  is  touching  and 
^hnost  solemn.  In  poetic  feeling,  at  least,  he  rose 
fitt  above  many  of  his  more  celebrated  rivals. 

THB  SBPULCHRES. 

As  late,  my  restless  cares  forgot, 
I  strayed  to  breathe  the  breezes  free, 
My  wanderings  reached  a  lonely  spot 
That  bordered  on  the  lonely  sea. 

There  statues  from  afar  were  seen, 
And  wrecks  of  arches  triumph-crowned  ; 
And  prostrate  columns  :  nearer  then 
I  drew :  and  tombs  were  all  I  found  ! 

The  first,  a  grand  mausoleum,  held 
One  of  those  conquerors  dear  to  Fape, 
By  whom  the  trembling  Earth  beheld 
Her  fields  laid  waste,  her  cities  flame. 

There  were  portrayed  a  hundred  fights  ; 
And  nations*  chains,  and  monarchs'  fears  ; 
Triumphal  marches,  funeral  rites, 
And  tributes  of  a  world  in  tears. 


Beneath  a  shade  of  ancient  yew 

A  fairer  monument  was  placed. 

That  charmed  the  passing  stranger's  view 

With  emblems  on  the  marble  traced. 

This  was  a  Poet's  tomb  :  who  sung 
So  well,  that  nations  praised  his  lay  : 
A  lute,  a  lyre,  and  trumpet  hung 
From  the  green  branches  of  a  bay. 

Hard  by,  interred  in  humbler  guise, 
A  fisher  slept  amongst  the  deiMi. 
A  simple  net,  a  rude  device, 
Was  drawn  above  his  crumbling  bed. 

«  Alas  i"  I  cried,  "  misdeeming  Art ! 
To  all  that  pass  the  stone  declares 
The  history  of  a  vrretch,  whose  part 
Was  less  to  live  than  suffer  cares." 

^  And  wherefore  so  1"  with  angry  voice, 
A  wanderer  near  me  turued  to  ask  : 
*<  The  fisher's  labour  was  his  choice 
And  calling :  he  fulfilled  his  task. 


»f 


•He  lived  from  1709  to  1784  ;  and  was  the  author  of 
«ae  tuecfssfal  Jragedy,  Didon, 


"  See  rather  here  what  life  displays  : 
The  poet  trills  his  canxonets. 
The  warrior  ravaged  and  slays. 
And  the  poor  fisher  throws  his  nets." 

Of  all  the  light  versifiers,  Cresset,  author  of  the 
celebrated  Vert-vert,  is  the  lightest.  The  general 
favour  which  this  lively  narrative  poem  has  re- 
tained, and  the  applause  bestowed  on  its  author's 
comedy,  Le  Meehant^  make  us  hesitate  in  ex- 
pressing a  lower  opinion  of  his  relative  merits  than 
is  commonly  professed.  There  must  be  some  pe- 
culiar charm,  which  none  but  a  French  ear  can 
perceive,  in  the  cheery  gossiping  flow  of  his  lesser 
poems ;  to  us  they  are  commended  by  little  else 
but  ease  and  good-humour.  An  extract  from  La 
Chartreuse^  an  epistle  in  cantering  verse,  which 
describes  Ids  retirement,  will  give  as  fair  an  idea  of 
his  manner  as  we  can  present. 

"  If  the  chamber's  round  or  square 
To  decide  would  pose  my  lore  ; 
But,  vnthout  a  compass,  dare 
Say  that,  past  the  slanting  door 
Five  good  steps,  or  may  be  more. 
Yon  may  take  within  my  lair. 
Windows,  skylit,  badly  rent, 
0*er  a  gutter  look,  the  which  is 
Used  for  Sabbaths  worse  than  witches', 
Where  collegiate  cats, — the  vermin  I 
Every  night  in  gowns  of  ermine 
Hold  their  squalling  Parliament,  f 
Table  half  of  legs  forlorn  ; 
'Neath  a  shaky  tester*s  head 
Half  a  dozen  straws,  much  worn. 
On  a  pair  of  trestles  spread  ; 
Such  the  wealth  of  board  and  bed 
Which  my  hermit-cell  adorn. 
Wealth,  tluit  Boreas'  brethren  hoarse 
Oft  upset  with  hideous  din, 
Round  my  eyry  as  they  course, 
Ere  their  serious  wars  begin. 
And  your  climate  feels  their  force  ; 
Or,  when  joined,  their  icy  legions 
Form  the  bolts  of  snow  and  hail. 
Which  across  your  shivering  regions 
Shoot  catarrhs  and  agues  pSle, 
Such,  in  truth,  my  nest  you'll  find, 
Grarret,  where  your  servant  writes 
Burgher  of  the  sylphid  kind. 
Comrade  of  the  gnomes  and  sprites. 
In  a  den  like  this,  they  aay, 
Ancient  castle  donjons  keep 

t  It  is  hardly  needful  to  point  the  application  of  this 
irreverent  simile  to  the  jurists  vrhosate  in  f\Arred  gowns 
in  the  French  Parlis^ientSf 
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Sybils  grim  and  witches  gray, 
Buried  in  sepulohral  sleep. 
Or  methinks,  from  such  a  crib. 
Scourged  by  all  the  winds  of  airj 
Breslan's  astronomic  scribe 
Spies  the  weatheri  foul  or  fair. 
And  writes,  cum  pricUtgiOi  rare 
Fictions  of  the  starry  tribe. 

There  is  exceeding  elegance  and  feeling  in  the 
verses  of  St.  Lambert — ^whose  name  is  better  known 
to  England  from  his  intimacy  withVoltaiie,  and  his 
tenderness  for  the  gentle  Madame  D'Houdetot,  than 
by  his  admired  poem  of  the  Seasons.  In  France  it 
would  seem  that  the  pursuit  of  the  gayer  muses 
is  rewarded  with  the  longeyity  promised  to  those 
who  honour  their  fathers  and  mothers  ;-*a  vast 
majority  of  the  minor  poets  lived  long,  and  St. 
Lambert  was  of  the  number :  having  reached  the 
age  of  86,  when  he  died  in  1803.  We  shall  only 
cull  a  trifle  from  hia  garden ;  hut  it  is  a  very 
charming  one. 

TO  A  BUTtBBFLT. 

Inconstant  butterfly,  pursue 

Thy  flight  where  Spring  reyiving  flowers  exposes ; 

Less  fond  than  eager,  flattering  more  than  true. 

Go  kiss  the  bosoms  of  coquettish  roses, 

And  pleased,  with  each  thy  rapture  light  renew ; 
Eigoy,  and  hasten  from  the  prise  to  woo 
The  next  that  fresher  loveliness  discloses. 

Such  be  thy  rule ;  still  courting,  ever  changing 
To  these  sweet  errors  all  thy  hours  apply ; — 

And  such  I,  too,  had  followed,  freely  ranging — 
Had  Sylyia  never  met  mine  eye ! 

Of  Bernard,  the  French  Ovid, — Gentle  Bernard^ 
as  he  was  christened  by  Voltaire, — it  is  hard  to 
apeak  to  our  heart's  content.  So  soft  are  his  pic- 
tures, so  seducing  his  voluptuous  eloquence,  so 
smiling  are  his  limdscapes,  so  delicate  and  warm 
is  his  language,  that  it  is  painful,  amidst  all  this 
heauty,  to  confess  the  presence  of  the  merest  sen- 
sual passion,  lurking  like  a  poisonous  snake.  But. 
it  cannot  be  denied : — whether  as  teacher  of  his 
Art  of  love,  or  in  his  occasional  rambles,  we  see 
only  the  refined  Sybarite,  whose  idea  of  Grood  is 
an  incarnation  of  animal  pleasure,  only  the  more 
dangerous  for  the  grace  with  which  it  invites  the 
reader.  From  these  we  must  turn,  and  listen,  in- 
stead, to  part  of  one  of  his  harmless  anacreontic 
carols  : — ^but  alas !  his  best  powers  lie  breathing 
in  those  naughty  erotics, 

quffi  Venus 
QuintA  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit ; — 

and  at  other  times,  he  writes  like  one  exhausted. 
The  following  is  from  a  little  piece  called 

AUTUMN. 

Haste  to  close  the  day^ 
Tethy*8  loter !  glaring 
Sun,  thy  flres  o'erbearing 
In  their  source  allay. 
With  excess  of  heat 
Brown  the  flelds  are  lying, 
Flowers  are  scentless  dyings 
Drained  the  fountains  sweet. 
Tearless  wakes  Aurora, 
O'er  a  pining  Flora 
Breathless  zephyrs  fleet. 
AU  are  faint  and  mute, 
Save  Pomona  now 
Laughing,  with  a  brow 
Crowned  with  purple  fruit ; 


Midst  a  merry  crew. 

Bathed  in  vine-juice  new, 

Of  tiie  Sylyan  throng. 

Who  in  gambolds  heiidy 

Reel  with  feet  unsteady 

As  they  danoe  along. 

Come,  Aristus  mine  I  • 

Let  her  vain  command 

Reason  sour  resign ; 

Would  the  sage  withstand 

All  the  bliss  of  wine  t 

Still  be  wise— but  tree : 

Drink!  the  god  of  Pindus 

Let  your  pattern  be  t 

Bacchus,  lord  of  Indus 

Conquered  him,  like  thee : 

Ever  since,  Apollo, 

Whose  decrees  we  folloWi 

Bids  us  make  allies 

Jests  and  homilies, 

Honour  Cato  stem, 

Flrom  Petronius  learn ; 

For  a  while  be  wise, 

Then  to  fblly  turn. 

Joyous  counsels  these, 

To  the  banquet  lure  us, 

Where  grave  Socrates 

Welcomes  Epicurus. 

Prythee  add  a  guest, 

Cypris'  boy,  the  charmeri 

Midst  the  tale  and  jest 

His  enchantments  warmer 

Please  my  fimcy  best. 

In  the  vine-leaves*  shade 

If  a  sleep  overtake  us^ 

Low  by  Bacchus  laid. 

With  his  charming  aid 

Cupid  sly  shaU  wake  us. 

Dotards!  that  oppose 

In  the  stoic's  quarrel. 

Feelings  youth  bestows 

With  a  musty  moral ! 

Why  with  painfhl  days 

Load  the  passing  season. 

Gift  of  Heaven, — His  treasorij 

Simple  nature  says ; — 

Seneca  may  reason, 

Wiser  Horace  plays  1 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advances,  the  noble 
versifiers  give  place  to  rivals  of  humbler  birth, 
whose  talents  procured  them  the  notice  of  the 
great.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  tras  Le 
muN,  bom  at  Paris  in  1729 ; — ^whose  life,  pro- 
longed tUl  1807,  was  fertile  in  strange  vicissitudes. 
What  a  vast  interval  is  grasped  by  the  mere  re- 
cord, that  the  poet,  favoured  in  youth  by  the  pa* 
tronage  of  a  Prince  de  Contl,  and  the  friendi^p 
of  Louis  Racine,  lived  to  serve  under  Napoleon  ^ 
a  Director  of  the  Institute !  It  is  almost  an  injus- 
tice to  Le  Brun  to  place  him  amongst  the  minor 
poets.  None  of  them  seem  to  equal  him  in  variety 
of  power  or  in  energy : — and  while  he  has  as  much 
wit  as  any,  and  is  not  wanting  either  in  grace  or 
in  tenderness,  a  true  poetical  enthusiasm  often 
animates  his  strains.  The  following  noble  exor- 
dium is  taken  from  his  **  Ode  on  the  Earthquake 
of  Lisbon  in  1755  ;'*— ^f  which  we  grieve  to  take 
a  fragment  only; — recommending  the  reader  to 
seek  for  the  whole,  and  compare  it»  en  pasgam, 
with  Voltaire's  icy  lines  on  the  same  subject* 

Thus  in  his  heart  the  proud  one  saidi— 
**  Lord  of  this  universe  am  I : 
The  royid  circlet  crowns  my  head| 
Bound  at  my  foct  disasters  lie ; 
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My  paUces  the  bilk  o'ergrow ; 
My  Tassals  CTery  plain  overflow, 
And  Pleasure  decks  my  banquet  ball  t 
Heayen  speeds  my  yengeance  with  its  fire, 
And  winds  with  subject  wayes  conspire 
To  make  the  Earth  my  Fortune's  tbiall !" 
Presomptnoos  mortal !  foolish  clay ! 
Thy  destiny's  eclipse  beware. 
Earth's  feeble  tenant  of  a  day, 
Searoe  are  thy  fbotsteps  printed  there^- 
What  I  does  the  cradle  touch  the  toilib  f 
C^e  step  from  nothing  to  the  gloom 
Of  grayes,  and  blank  obliyion  passed ; 
His  day's  a  flash  of  hasty  light 
Gulphed  in  the  greedy  jaws  of  night ; 
What  compass  for  a  pride  so  yast ! 

After  this  the  poet  points  to  the  real  Lotd  of 
tiie  World,  in  a  seriea  of  st&nzafl  of  which  the  fol- 
kmiog  are  port : — 

The  heayen  beneath  his  march  august 
BowB  tremblkg  its  etetnal  head  j 
The  stury  myriads  are  the  dust 
^Mi  his  immortal  footsteps  tread. 
Beneath  his  chariot  thunders  roll : 
The  welkin  groans ;— from  pole  to  pole, 
Esith  to  the  dreadful  call  replies. 
Serene  amidst  the  tempest  dire 
He  sees  beneath  his  feet  expire 
MoBacchs,and  tribes,  and  centuries ! 
Nought  from  his  lightning  Justice  hides 
llie  dark  abyss  of  hearts  deprayed : 
He  laughs  to  see  the  reckless  pride 
Of  kings  adored  by  crowds  enslayed ; 
And  from  the  diadems  he  breaks. 
And  from  the  kingdoms  that  he  shakes, 
The  fragments  strew  his  awfril  path— 
— O  eloae^  in  mercy,  jealous  God, 
The  days  of  yengeance  1  hide  thy  rod 
In  thy  great  treasury  of  wrath  I 

TIm  is  true  poetry— and  of  a  rery  high  class. 
We  cannot  refrain  frx)m  directing  admiration  to 
the  noble  apostrophe  in  the  last  stanza,  where  the 
poet,  as  if  appalled  by  the  terrors  of  his  vision, 
nddenly  breaks  off  to  implore  the  avenger's  pity. 
It  is  said  that  Le  Bran  never  suspected  his  own 
talent  for  epigram,  until  he  was  provoked,  by 
Freion's  attacks,  to  defend  himself  in  this  man- 
oer.    If  so,  the  assailant  must  have  bitterly  re- 
pented his  foDy,  when  he  saw  the  glittering  abun- 
dance of  the  arrows  which  at  once  began  to  fly 
from  his  enemy's  quiver.    Of  aU  the  collections 
of  French  epigram^  we  like  Le  Brun's  the  best ; 
they  are  neat,  spirited,  and  full  of  Attic  salt:— nor 
in  his  repayment  of  literary  assaults  is  he  so 
venomous  as  some  of  the  writers  of  this  class, 
althoogh  stinging  enough,  as  we  shall  take  occa- 
aon  to  show.    Hany  of  his  epigrams  too  have  a 
mixed  character,  more  nearly  approaching  the 
true  Greek  model ;— these  are  very  delightful : 
one  shaU  be  selected,  not  only  as  a  national  tribute, 
iMrt  because  the  lovely  trait  which  it  records  was 
no  fiction.  The  «  English  gallant "  was  the  second 
Esrl  of  Albemarle,^  a  trae  gentleman,  if  one  such 
erer  lived,  and  father  of  the  admiral.    The  anec- 
dote may  be  found  in  MarmontePs  Memoirs, 
hi  his  trim  park  an  English  galhtnt,  young, 
^mtleous,  and  rich,  ei^oyed  the  evening  air, 
While  on  his  fondling  arm  a  mistriiiis  hung : 
It  was  the  hour  that  Yenns  tovesi  and  &ir 
Her  dewy  ^ Umet  shone.    The  lady  eyed 
_Ihe  star  with  earnest  gaae,  and  faintly  sighed, 

*  Seeanotice  of  himin  a  noent  No.  of  this  Magazine, 
TW.1X.P.  641. 


As  if  some  yearning  with  her  silence  strove  f^ 
The  lover,  catching  at  her  thought  afar, 
Said  gently :  ^  Do  not  look  so  long,  my  loye, 
Tis  past  my  power  to  giye  thee  yonder  star!*' 

The  following  are  of  a  more  festive  tone  :^" 

Chloe,  the  pretty  poetess,  for  two  smaU  faults  the  worse 

is: 
She  makes  her  countenance  herself,  and  does  not  make 

her  verses. 

Here  's  a  hump-backed  bridegroom  buckled 
To  a  sweetheart  with  a  bunch: 
If  the  hunch-back  's  not  made  cuckold. 
What  will  be  the  o£&pring1    Punch ! 

At  Lisa's  feet  a  battered  coxcomb  lay. 
With  airs  of  one  on  dangerous  conquests  bent, 
And  growing  urgent :  "  Rise,  dear  marquis,  pray," 
The  minx  exclaimed — ^  Suppose  I  should  consent !" 

We  haye  fields  so  rich  and  fiiir. 

Hills  so  fertile,  that,  I  swear, 
>— i^uoth  a  Gascon  of  Bordeaux, — 

If  you  set  a  scabbard  there 
In  a  week  a  sword  would  grow  1 

Enow  you  that  withered  Amoret 

Who's  ever  raging  to  be  fimcied  younger  f 

She  dreams  that  Love  still  watches  her  toilette 

From  whence  the  truant's  fled  an  age,  or  longer. 

No  Kalydor  that  Rowland  can  supply  her 

Will  hide  the  world  of  wrinkles  that  beUe  her ; — 

At  fifty-nine  she  claims  for  twenty-two  I 

She'll  soon  come  forth,  as  Folly  still  grows  worse. 

With  a  baptismal  register  so  new, 

One  cannot  help  but  send  her  back  to  nurse  I 

We  add  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  stinging  wea- 
pons with  which  the  French  men  of  letters  have, 
rrom  time  immemorial,  been  accustomed  to  assault 
each  other. 

^  I've  just  been  plundered  " — Sorry  for  your  gri6f. 
«  Of  all  my  papers."— Sorry  for  the  thief  I 

Ko,  no !  La  Harpe  the  serpent's  likeness  missed. 
The  reptile  hisses — ^but  La  Harpe  was  hissed. — 

—For  a  dramatic  work,  the  failure  of  which  was 

manna  to  those  authors  whom  his  strictures  as  a 

critic  of  the  belles  le^es  had  exasperated.     Here  is 

another  assault  equally  keen. 

Supreme  La  Harpe,  firom  his  professor's  chair 
Poetlo  Laws  so  learnedly  rehearses, 
That  we  his  pupils  never  more  shall  bear 
A  single  word  of  the  professor's  verses. 

The  readers  of  this  essay,  however,  are  not  in 
the  same  predicament ;  and  in  justice  to  an  author 
so  hardly  treated,  may  be  told  that  La  Harpe,  al- 
though certainly  no  Orpheus,  composed  with  ele- 
gance and  purity,  and  has  written  many  verses 
that  can  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  following 
Romance,  for  instance,  is  not  wanting  either  in 
truth  of  expression  or  in  unaffected  pathos,—* 
qualities  not  excessively  abundant  in  any  French 
poet. 

THE  JPOBSAXSN. 

Wherefore  fear  thine  eves  to  sate 
With  forsaken  Love's  despair ! 
'Tis  to  thee  I  owe  my  fate ; — 
Doomed  by  thee  to  ^me  and  care« 
I  had  all  but  died  when  told, — 
Stricken  by  a  wound  too  deep, 
Now  my  sorrow's  half  controlled. 
And  mine  eyes  again  can  weep. 

Too  sincere,  my  looks  have  shown 
All  thy  influence,  all  my  love ; 
O !  haid  mine  remained  unknown 
Thine  had  uerer  sought  to  rove. 
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Tar  from  thought  to  hide  my  heart. 
Still  I  feared  not  half  to  tell  :— 
Others  may  enchain  with  art, 
I  had  none  hat  loTing  well. 

To  the  fickle  world  restored. 
Canst  thou  real  pleasures  find  f 
And  the  mistress  now  adored. 
Will  she  fix  thy  restless  mind ! 
Dearly,  at  the  price  I  me. 
Should  thy  new  desires  he  hlest : 
Can  thy  heart  have  tamed  untme. 
Yet  he  ihrther  still  from  rest ! 

Ill  thyself  thy  heart  has  known. 
Doomed  its  error  soon  to  feel. 
Vain  amhition  urged  thee  on 
More  than  one  weak  heart  to  steal. 
Nature  soon  resistless  felt, 
Weaker  elaims  will  bid  decline  : 
She  has  formed  thy  heart  to  melt ; 
She  has  formed  thy  heart  ITor  mine  I 

When  of  fkithless  Beauty's  guile 
Tired,  thy  heart  for  freedom  yearns  ; 
When,  aAamed  of  conquests  vile. 
To  thy  cheek  a  blush  returns  ; 
Tmant,  then  this  love  recall, 
Tmst  thy  fate  to  her  once  more  ; 
She  can  lore  in  spite  of  all ; 
One  regret  will  all  restore. 

Fear  thou  not  rerenge  will  rise 

In  an  hour  like  this  to  wound. 

In  the  soothing  of  thy  sighs 

LoTe  will  all  my  triumph  bound. 

Nay,  against  myself  'twill  plead. 

When  my  lips  thy  pardon  sign, 

That  the  cause  I  serve  inde^, 

And  the  gain,  are  solely  mine  I 
Ducis,  another  of  the  octogenarian  minstrelsy 
is  admitted  here  rather  because  of  his  attempts  to 
give  the  French  a  translated  Shakspeare,  than  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  proper  creations.  The  best  of 
these  cannot  pass  for  more  than  versified  prose ; 
utterances  of  becoming  and  amiable  feelings  con- 
yeyed  in  melodious  language.  But  he  is  not  a 
mere  drawing-room  flutterer ;  and  sometimes  al- 
most falls  into  real  poetry,  through  a  vein  of  pen- 
siveneas,  which  gives  a  certain  charm  even  to 
common-place  ideas.  A  sincere  lover  of  the  retire- 
ment in  which  his  later  life  was  spent,  he  has 
celebrated  it  in  many  strains,— one  of  which  we 
repeat  below ;  addressed  to  his  Flower-garden.  Its 
extreme  naiveU  a  sour  critic  might  term  almoet 
childish :  yet  the  author  ventured  to  translate 
Lear ! 

Tiny  plot,  from  whence  I  choose 
Flowers  to  deck  Eliza's  hair, 
Sweet  with  odours,  fresh  with  dews. 
Nest  where  linnets  sing  and  pair. 
Charm  my  eyes  with  all  thy  hues. 
Welcome  I  smiling  violet. 
Simple  beauty,  fond,  discreet^ — 
Such  was  onoe  La  Valli^ie : 
Meek,  like  thee,  and  innocent, 
Ne'er  on  power  or  pride  intent, 
Nought  but  love  in  love  she  meant. 
Hating  art,  and  noise,  and  glare. 
Thee,  in  sumptuous  hoop  of  red. 
Dangerous  poppy,  hence  I  ban. 
Toss  ehiewhere  thy  haughty  head. 
Thou  recallest  Montespan. 
So  I  and  thou,  my  modest  pet  t 
Show  me,  daisy,  pretty  child, 
All  thy  tiny  beauties  neat, 
Drops  of  silver  golden  piled. 
Lily  Qaeen  I  the  earliest  light 
Sees  me  watch  thy  opening  hues, 


Pure  and  virgin-fresh,  and  bright, 

With  the  morning's  fires  and  dews. 

— Dearer  thoa  than  all  the  rest. 

Rose  !  or  rather  Love's  own  bloom  ! 

Whom  Idalia's  charming  breast 

Tinges,  and  her  lips  pexfume, — 

Live,  and  charm  me  all  ye  may, — 

We  have  both  but  passing  stay. 
Three  of  her  best  love-poets^  France  received  from 
the  tropics,  nearly  at  the  same  period ;— a  circum- 
stance notable  from  the  rarity  of  such  imports 
from  colonies  in  general.  Leonard,  a  native  of 
Guadaloupe,  came  young  to  France,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  tenderness  and  melody 
of  his  compositions,  the  most  admired  of  which 
were  his  Idyls.  It  ia  amusing  to  observe  the 
actual  habits  of  French  life  growing  daily  more 
artificial,  while  the  Arcadian  prattling  of  swains 
and  shepherdesses  was  still  the  favourite  vehicle  of 
poetical  sentiment : — a  proof  how  thin  was  the 
growth  of  true  national  poetry,  that  could  be  sup- 
planted by  such  exotics.  The  traditional  affecta- 
tion was,  however,  graced  by  Leonard,  with  more 
warmth  and  sincerity  of  manner  than  are  com- 
monly found  in  the  carpet-pastorals  ;  and  his  play- 
ful minor  pieces  have  an  archness  very  captivating. 
The  reader  may  judge  of  this  from  two  specimens,, 
taken  almost  at  random  ; — 

THE  INDXSCBEKT  QUESTION. 

Yesterday  I  asked  my  maid  ; — 
''  Ere  Lucille  my  love  had  blessed. 
And  my  heart  with  hers  repaid. 
Had  it  known  no  former  guest !" 
— Straight  the  mgue  with  fingers  ten 
Gravely  seemed  to  count  the  tale  ; 
While  my  forehead  glowed,  and  then 
At  the  lengthened  list  grew  pale. 
**  Mercy  !  'twould  a  saint  provoke ; 
What !  a  dozen  past  amours  I" 
"<  Hush  !"  she  said,  «  before  I  spoke, 
«  First  I  thought  I'd  number  years  !" 

THE  USELESS  PBOBIBITION. 

A  shepherd  cvept  behind  Lisette : 
**  Come,  beauty,  to  the  woods,"  he  said ; 
^  They're  dancug  to  the  hautboys  yet. 
And  nutting  in  the  haxel-glade." 
— ^To  free  her  arm  the  maiden  tried, 
But  strove  too  gently  in  his  hold : 
**  What  calls  me  to  the  wood  1"  she  cried  ; 
**  Have  done  1 — indeed  you  are  too  bold, — 
Mamma  will  scold !" 

And  so  Lisette,  against  her  will. 
Stole  to  the  woo£  beside  the  boy : 
Who,  as  they  plucked  the  filberts,  still 
Kept  glancing  at  the  maiden  coy. 
Then  seized  and  kissed  her  fingers  white, 
Lisette  a  languid  sigh  controlled, 
And  striving  with  her  heart's  delight. 
Cried,  **  CcMe  t  indeed  you  are  too  bold,— 
Mamma  will  scold!" 

Ere  long  her  threatenings  milder  grew ; 
Within  his  clasp  her  hand  she  left. 
And  Colin  on  her  lips  of  dew 
Was  tempted  to  a  sweeter  theft. 
With  sudden  anger  fiushed  the  maid : 
"  Hence  I  leave  me  Sir  ^-you're  over  bold  1" 
— A  second  kiss  her  anger  stayed : 
And  scarce  she  seemed  to  whisper :  ^  Hold  I 
MtnuBiiwiU  scold!" 

Ah!  see  how  Hut  in  gentle  hearts 
A  dawning  passion  spreads  and  warms  \ 
Lisette  no  longer  frowns  or  starts, 
But  blushes  in  her  lover's  arms. 
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Aad,  proffered  with  a  sweet  caprice, 
A  chaiming  kiss  her  fondness  told ; 
While  Colin  archly  whispered :  ^^  Cease, 
And  leave  me ;  fye !  yoa're  Terj  hold. 
Mamma  will  scold ! " 

The  second,  Bkktin,  (only  a  few  years  yoanger 
than  Leonard,  who  samved  him,)  was  a  native 
d  the  Island  of  Bontbon,  and  brought  with  him 
to  France  all  the  warmth  of  that  torrid  climate. 
His  elegies^  enUtled  La  Amours^  are  remarkable 
for  thar  passionate  glow,  and  for  an  earnestness 
derived  hora  the  reality  of  the  adyentnres  de- 
scribed, which  were  his  own : — while  the  delicacy 
of  his  language  only  renders  their  extreme  volup- 
taoosiiesB  more  dangerous.  They  are  poems  no 
young  reader  can  si^ely  touch — ^forto  lay  them 
down  when  once  begun  is  not  easy.  Of  this 
amorous  writer  we  can  only  give  a  light  specimen : 
bis  best  poema  unhappily  are,  in  one  sense,  his  worst. 

TO  MADAMB      •      ♦      ♦ 

lady !  by  my  youth  besonght, 
Aad  my  mad  and  merry  lays, 
Critic  for  loo  kind,  yon  praise 
Songs  in  idle  moments  wrought 
For  enticing  beauty's  gaze. 
While  my  vanity  yon  raise, 
Shoold  my  fondness  go  for  nought  \ 

I  adore  yon !  twenty-one 
Little  cares  for  wreath  of  bay ; — 
Silken  hand,  my  chains  put  on ! 
I>eck  my  mnse  with  ribbons  gay. 
With  Dione*8  myrtle  spray 
And  the  spoil  from  April  won ! 
Gloiy  tempts  the  suitor  young. 
Bat  'tis  love  his  sighs  implore : 
Praise  a  little  less  the  song. 
Love  the  bard  a  little  more ! 

And  yet,  with  all  its  selfishness  and  coxcombry, 
and  want  of  true  elevation,  the  Love  of  that  artifi- 
elsl  world  was,  after  all,  the  most  natural  and 
amiable  of  the  passions  ruling  there.  This  may 
account  for  the  universal  chorus  of  love  ditties, 
from  which  there  is  no  escaping  :  —  the  poetic 
Sylva  is  a  mere  grove  of  the  temple  of  Gnidos,  and 
the  aonnd  of  cooing  trembles  on  every  leaf.  Here 
is  another  courtier,  De  Boxxakd,  from  whom  we 
can  get  nothing  but  dialogues  on  kissing ; — and 
yet  this  modern  Johannes  Secundus  was  the  per- 
son honoQied  for  a  while  with  the  grave  charge  of 
taior  to  the  present  king  of  the  French !  *  He 
was  a  soldier  too,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  verses, — 
more  fitted  perhaps  to  succeed  in  either  capacity, 
than  in  that  of  preceptor  of  youth. 

*  Leave  me  1  if  my  strength  be  spent. 
And  my  hands  no  more  resist. 
Think  not  that  my  lips  consent, 
Or  by  anght  but  force  are  kissed ; 
Who  would  prise,  that  love  has  learned, 
KisMs  snatched,  but  not  returned  1" 

**  Say  for  whom  were  kisses  meant, 
Bat  for  one  that  Love  has  learned  1 
How  eaa  kisses  never  lent 
Be  by  maid  so  coy  returned ! 
I>t  me  then  be  snatching  still, 
Yon  can  pay  them  when  you  will  \^ 

The  JudgmeiU  of  Paris^  by  Imbert,  will  long 
Reserve  a  place  amongst  the  choicest  productions 
of  the  voluptuous  school ;  and  the  youth  of  the 

*  He  preceded  the  Countess  of  Genlis  in  the  goyer- 
Mnihlp  ^f  the  ^Wna  of  tb?  Jhike  of  Orleans. 


author  may  in  part  excuse  its  warmth.  Besides 
this  considerable  poem,  he  wrote  not  a  few  epi- 
grams, tales,  and  fables,  before  his  career  was  pre- 
maturely closed.  In  the  former  he  is  humorous, 
without  reaching  the  finesse  of  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors ; — ^in  his  apologues  clearness  and  ease  do 
not  quite  compensate  for  the  want  of  the  playful 
grace  which  delights  us  in  La  Fontaine.  One  of 
each  may  suffice. 

SPIOEAM. 

One  Friday,  honest  brother  Polycarp 

Came  bustling  up  to  give  the  prior  warning : 

'*  Your  reverence  I  avoid  the  carp  I 

The  cook — I  saw  him— larded  it  this  morning ! " 

The  hungry  prior,  at  the  news  dismayed. 

Frowned  on  the  cause  that  baulked  his  palate  itching : 

^  Confound  you  for  a  busy  fool  I"— he  said  ; 

**  What  business  had  you  in  the  kitchen !" 

THE  FLT  AND  THE  MOTH. 

A  fly  too  liquorish  and  firee, 

Buzzing  too  near  sweet  malmsey  in  a  glass. 

Grew  dizzy,  and  fell  in :  more  silly  she ! 

Beware  of  gluttony,  it  brings  disgrace  I 

She's  past  redemption.    **  Fye  t  imprudent  thing  I" 

Sneered  the  light-winged  moth,  who  saw  her  drowned ; 

"  Would  I  be  tempted  so  I— on  safer  wing 

I  loTe  to  wheel,  and  sport  my  lamp  around." 

And,  fluttering,  touched  the  flame.    The  greedy  blaze 

Scorches  his  plumes — he  falters,  frantic  turns, 

And  falls :  the  source  of  light  that  charmed  his  gaze 

Becomes  the  pile  on  which  he  bums. 

Man  ever  vaunts  his  worth  beyond  its  due. 

On  his  own  wisdom  pompously  dilates, 

And  shines  in  precepts  : — ^but  his  actions  view, 

Yon'U  find  him  tripping,  even  whilst  he  prates. 

Parnt,  the  third  and  most  admired  of  the  for- 
eign-bom trio,  like  his  friend  and  contemporary 
Bertin,  came  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon; — and 
sang  of  love  far  too  fervidly  for  virgin  ears.  He 
is  reputed  the  most  perfect  of  the  later  tribe  of 
amatory  poets ;  but  we  praise  him  more  willingly 
for  a  trait  which  does  honour  to  his  heart.  A 
poem  on  the  Loves  of  the  French  Queentf  the  work 
of  many  years,  and  his  best,  had  long  been  eagerly 
expected :  at  the  moment  when  it  was  finidied 
the  Revolution  broke  out ;  and  the  poet  had  the 
generosity  to  bum  his  favourite  MS.,  lest  he 
might  seem  to  assail  a  throne  on  the  point  of  fall- 
ing. He  died  a  member  of  the  Institute,  in  1814, 
aged  61.  The  lines  translated  below  are  of  a  sad- 
der tenor  than  b  usual  with  him ;  but  are  not  with- 
out his  usual  elegance. 

Slie  had  dried  the  bitterest  tears 
E'er  by  injured  loTer  shed : 
Soothed  by  vow  on  tow,  my  fears 
From  this  doating  bosom  fled. 
Parting  kisses,  warm  and  sweet, 
Lulled  suspicion,  charmed  my  mind  :— 
O I  the  easy  task  to  cheat 
One  that  seeks  himself  to  blind ! 
Timid  eyes  that  sought  the  ground ; 
Artless  voice  of  plaintive  tone ; 
Arms  entwined  my  neck  around ; 
Lips  delayed  my  lips  upon — 
Love  in  sll  the  sweets  was  none ! 
Till  to-day,  deceived  and  bound. 
Even  her  faults  I  could  adore ; 
And  with  silly  faith  possessed 
Trusted  all  the  truth  professed 
In  her  lightest  vows : — ^bnt  move, 
Mor^  thaa  all— wheu  thus  camstd  I 
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Wo  f  tHe  Tanish*d  spell  has  spoU'd 
All  that  makM  existenee  sweet : 
BTer  eeeldiig  truth  unmil'd^ 
Ever  more  I  find  deceit. 
0*er  my  heart  has  passed  a  blight : 
I  abjure  delusions  bright, 
I  abjure  that  fkir  deceirer, 
And  in  lonrow  plunged  for  etef i 
Eren  repent  my  past  delight  1 

The  name  of  Florian  is  well  known  to  the 
tender  students  of  French  literature— -who  haye 
sighed  oyer  the  flowery  paragraphs  of  Numa,  and 
committed  to  memory  his  fables.  These  last  are 
his  only  real  title  to  notice  ;  and  Voltaire,  whose 
pupil  he  boasted  himself  to  be,  gaye  him,  with  his 
usual  happiness,  a  true  character,  in  the  diminu- 
tiye  name,  Florianet,  In  his  small  way,  howeyer, 
he  is  not  without  prettinees^  and  can  dcdiyer  him- 
self of  a  borrowed  thought  yery  neatly,  after  giying 
it  a  stamp  of  his  own,  e.  g, 

THE  HAWK  AND  THB  PIQBO!!. 

A  falcon  rifling  of  a  timid  dore, 

Said :  **  Ill-conditioned  reprobate,  I  know 

Thee  and  thy  fellows,  and  how  little  lore 

They  bear  my  name  :  but  now  I  conquer.    Lo ! 

There  still  are  powers  that  punish  !" — **  Would  there 

were  I" 
Sighed  the  poor  yictimi    "  Prodigy  of  crime  !'* 
The  hawk  exclaimed :  **  What,  miscreant !  dost  thou  dare 
To  doubt  that  yerity  t    I  meant  this  time 
To  pardon  thee,  but  seal  for  truths  sublime 
Forbids  me  now  to  spare." 

The  procession  of  Minor  Poets  b  closed  with 
one  who  almost  belongs  to  another  race,  and 
who  mighty  with  longer  life,  haye  deseryed  a 
higher  name.  Although  MiixEyoTE  in  his  loye- 
poems  followed  the  established  manner,  one  per- 
oeiyes  in  them  a  tone  breathed,  as  it  were,  from 
an  opener  atmosphere.  In  his  elegies  and  ro- 
mances this  freshness  is  still  more  perceptible,  and 
in  reading  them  we  feel  as  if  treading  on  the  real 
earth  at  last.  Part  of  this  doubtlessly  belongs  to 
the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  writer;  but  the  pre- 
ference of  pathos  to  luxurious  elegance,  the  in- 
terest sought  in  a  wider  range  of  characters  and 
objects,  and  a  truer  approach  to  natural  feel- 
ings, bespeak  the  efforts  of  a  poet  nursed  in  a  time 
of  change,  to  moyc  the  hearts  of  a  new  class  of 
readers,  who  could  not  be  amused  with  merely 
elegant  toys.  Besides  this  peculiarity,  his  affec- 
tionate temper,  and  purer  aspirations,  as  well  as 
the  struggles  of  his  youth  and  the  untimely  close 
of  his  career,  at  the  age  of  34,  giye  fo  Milleyoye's 
productions  a  peculiar  interest ;  and  enable  us  to 
dwell  on  the  last  of  the  Minor  Poets  with  a  kind 
of  sympathy  which  cannot  be  felt  for  the  others. 
In  these  narrow  limits,  the  progressiye  differences 
in  his  style  cannot  be  fully  shown ;  but  the  speci- 
mens we  translate  may  in  part  disclose  the  charac- 
ter giyen  aboye. 

Tlus  is  as  aiiy  and  petulant  as  if  a  jpeM  mattre 
had  written  it. 

TBB  LAW  O^  If  ATITRB. 

In  yain  beneath  this  shade  my  sweet 
Protests  her  loye  wiU  neyer  yary. 
O I  Happiness  I  thy  pleasing  cheat 
Is  but  a  moniing  dream's  yagaiy. 
And  as  the  Law  of  Change  has  run 
Time  out  of  mind,  all  Nature  oyer, 
These  trees  will  change  their  yerdnie  oooBj 
And  Caroline  yrill  change  her  lorer. 


How  different  in  tone  this  inscription  for  a  tomb, 
pointing  to  a  sadder  change! 

Sleeps  one  so  loying  from  her  loyer  torn  t 
Heayen  to  itself  recalled  that  spirit  fair. 

Youth,  yirtue,  graoe,  my  hearty  my  Ufe  finrlotik^ 
All — all  are  buried  there ! 

Until  now,  we  haye  seen  no  attempt  of  the 
Minor  Poets  to  wander  beyond  a  yery  limited  cir- 
cle ;  and  monotony  of  subject  has  beennot  their  least 
characteristic  feature.  Here,  at  last^  we  find  the 
poet,  tired  of  perpetual  imitation,  endeayouring  to 
forget  himself,  or  his  standard  models,  and  to  em- 
body some  new  condition  of  life.  The  execution 
may  not  be  yery  superior,  but  the  adyance  in  the 
right  way,  implied  by  the  yery  attempt,  is  notable. 
We  see  that  poetry  had,  at  last,  broken  her  gilded 
cage,  and  begun  to  flutter  abroad;  and  we  must 
not  be  surprised  if  the  flighty  at  ^isi,  was  but  a 
confused  one. 

THE  ABAB  AT  THE  TOMB  OF  BIS  COURSEB. 

My  noble  friend,  whose  course  the  wind  outsped, 
Beneath  the  desert's  moring  sand  lies  dead  1 

Come,  trayeller,  listen  to  my  sighs  ; 
With  sighs  increase  my  yain  lament ! 
The  King  of  Swiftness  fkllen  lies, 
And  wakes  no  more  at  Battle's  scent. 
Lies,  fallen  in  his  noonday  track ! 
The  fiBLtal  arrow  thrill'd  his  side  : 
His  generous  blood,  in  gushes  black, 
The  fountain's  crystal  waters  died. 

My  noble  friend,  &o. 
Short  was  the  slayer's  yaunt,  and  sore ! 
Soon  rolled  on  earth  his  ghastly  head. 
This  lance  was  dabbled  with  his  gore. 
I  spum'd  him  long  with  furious  tread : 
Then,  looking  at  my  breathless  steed, 
I  call'd  him,  sadly,  thrice — ^in  yain ! 
His  ear  had  ceased  my  yoice  to  heed  : — 
I  gaye  him  burial  in  the  plain. 

My  noble  friend,  &c* 
And  since  that  day  it  haunts  my  mind : 
No  happy  sun  for  me  hath  past  ; 
To  pleasure  dead,  to  glory  blind, 
A  weary  man  I  roam  the  waste. 
This  Anby,  so  loyed  of  late, 
But  seems  since  then  a  larger  tomb  ; 
I  shun  the  camel's  track,  and  hate 
The  fragrant  plain,  the  spicy  bloom. 

My  noble  friend,  &o. 

When  in  the  south  the  sun  bum'd  sore. 
To  friendly  shades  he  was  my  guide  ; 
With  me  he  fought  against  the  Moor, 
And  still  my  buckler  was  his  side. 
Brave  comrade  of  my  toils  !  thy  neigh] 
So  proudly  hail'd  the  dawning  glow. 
When,  swift  as  light,  we  sped  away 
To  meet  my  lady,  or  my  foe ! 

My  noble  friend,  ftc. 
That  young  Aseid  thou  oft  hast  seen^ 
Love's  treasure,  Beauty's  marvel  bright  1 
Her  faithless  tongue  has  praised  thy  mien, 
Thy  neck  she  soothed  with  fingers  white. 
Soft  as  the  shy  gazelle  her  eyes, 
Fresh  as  young  palms  her  lips  of  dew  !— 
A  Persian  robb'd  me  of  the  prise — 
She  fled !  but  thou  wert  ever  true. 

My  noble  friend,  whose  course  the  wind  outsped^ 
Beneath  the  desert's  moving  sand  lies  dead  1 

A  deeper  interest  will  be  felt  in  the  following 
pathetic  lines,  written  by  the  poet  within  a  few 
days  only  of  his  death.  We  are  here  in  the  re- 
gion of  genuine  human  feeling,  and  know  no  dis- 
tinction now  between  the  man  and  the  poet.    Ilie 
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pieoCy  in  itselfy  is  of  considerable  beautj ;  indeed, 
what  ample  ntteranoe  of  natural  emotion  ever 
WW  wanting  in  lit 

In  the  hamlet,  lone  and  BtiU, 
Brdoding  o'er  his  life's  decay, 
With  a  Blowly-wasting  ill, 
Dyiag  long,  AiB  snfltoer  lay. 
*<  Village  people  I  'tis  the  hour 
For  the  respers,"  murmured  he ; 
'^  Tolling  from  tiie  belfry  tower. 
Yoa  that  pray,  0 1  pray  fbr  me  I 

^  Wben  yon  bonghs,  with  deeper  shade, 
Veil  the  chiding  torrent's  breast, 
YoD  shall  say:  the  snlTerer^s  laid. 
Free  from  all  his  pain — ^to  rest. 
By  the  rirer,  as  ye  go, 
6aeh  yonr  pensiye  song  shall  be  ; 
When  the  bell  is  tolling  slow^ 
Yob  that  pray»  O !  pray  for  me  1 

*  WhUe,  tHib  Hate  and  Fraud  at  strife, 
¥hae  and  Troth  I  made  my  shield  ; 
Of  a  pure  and  npright  life 
Onnes  the  sndden  dose — I  yield. 
—Short  has  been  my  pilgrimage  ; 
fiiding — 'tis  a  hard  decree — 
In  the  springtide  of  my  age — 
Yon  that  pray,  0 1  pray  for  me  I 

'  Only  friend,  sweet  mistress,  mine ! 
Tne  albetioa's  prise  and  stay  | 
All  my  lift  was  promised  thine, 
Ah  1  and  scarce  I  lired  a  day ! 
Vilhige  ptople,  soothe  my  flower ; 
WhfO|tog  MKm,  at  erening  she 


Wanders  near  the  belfry  tower, 
Faintly  sighing—*  Pray  for  me  I' " 

And  now,  what,  in  a  few  troids^  is  the  oondn- 
sion  of  this  hasty  saryey  ?  That  an  artificial  at- 
mosphere may  force  aome  poetical  flowers,  the 
gayest,  perhaps,  but  not  the  most  fragrant^  into  a 
surprising  bloom : — but  that  no  robust  or  various 
growth  will  arise  where  a  free  current  of  tlie 
human  spirit  does  not  blow  upon  the  soil. 

Unequalled  we  may  admit  the  minor  French 
poets  to  be,  in  gracefully  flattering  tbe  passions 
nursed  by  idleness,  and  as  ministers  to  elegant 
self-indulgence  ;  but,  in  freshness,  and  truth,  and 
excursiTeness,  they  must  not  be  compared  with 
our  own,  or  eyen  with  the  Grerman.  On  the  one 
Side,  we  see  the  errant  gaU  of  a  pampered  class  ; 
on  Uie  other,  the  wanderer  trained  in  the  school  of 
common  life — ^ihe  fruits  of  whose  healthier  tuition 
more  than  compensate  for  the  want  of  the  nice  re- 
finement learned  in  antechambers  and  boudoirs. 
But  admitting  this  preference,  and,  in  part,  eyen 
because  of  it,  the  finished  productions  of  the  artifi- 
cial system  will  always  be  of  high  interest  to  those 
who  take  a  thoughtful  pleasure  in  the  study  of 
poetry ;  and  the  more  numerous  class  who  seek  for 
amusement  only,  may  find  some  entertainment  in 
the  attempt  to  recall  strains  which  once  lulled  the 
silken  Pompadours  and  Richelieus  of  the  most 
pleasuie-fleeking  itM^e  that  the  Christian  world  has 
yet  seen^  or  is  likely  erer  to  see  again.  Y. 


ROYAL  DAN  AND  THE  GOSPEL  01*  NO-I^OPERY. 

[A  new  Song.   Aia— <' Britiali  Graudien.'^ 


Boss  talk  of  Alexander,  some  of  Napoleon, 

Some  talk  of  Ney  and  Bllicher,  and  some  of  Wellington. 

But  of  all  the  world's  braye  heroes,  there 's  one  that 

leads  the  yan, 
Spite  of  No-No-PoraRT— 'tis  Erhi's  Rotal  Dan. 

Bttt,  &c. 

Ftall  many  a  yaliant  hero  has  fonght  for  Erin  jp-een; 
Bat  each  was  as  a  glimpse  of  joy  with  nights  of  woe 

between, 
TUl  Qod,  to  base  truth's  temple  surS)  a  billow-breasting 

man. 
Apostle  of  tbs  fUendlesB  poor,  sent  broad  and  Dorio  Dan. 

Of  old  was  preaoh'd  a  gospel,  ^  Thy  nbiohboua  as  tht* 
itti.f 

Lots;**  and  beware  the  DsyiL,  the  root  of  evil— pblf; 
And  tho'  thou  art  a  bishop  big,  'tis  in  that  gospel's  plan, 
Tboa  dialt  not  leave  him  bleeding  theroithe  poor  Sama- 
ritan 1 

Bat  the  Tories  in  green  Erioi  they  preaoh'd  for  liuuiy 

years 
Hie  gospel  of  Ko-PoPERT  to  ancient  ladies'  fears; 
Aad  of  this  modem  gospel  the  text  precisely  ran, 
"^  UbIoh  thou  art  a  Pbaeisse,  thgu  ehalt  net  be  a  MaK  1^ 


Christ's  White  and  virgin  banners  they  dyed  in  hamaa 

blood — 
Themselves  on  purple  onshion'd,  their  brothers  in  the 

mnd — 
Till  God,  in  his  good  seasoil,  despite  of  bishop's  ban, 
Against  their  wild  Ko-Popbbt,  firm  planted  Rotal  Dan. 

He  preach'd  the  ancient  gospel — ^Love  Erin  as  ttiyself. 
And  grudge  not  some  poor  Papist  a  penny  of  the  pelf; 
God's  golden  rule  of  duty^  ^  Man,  mvb  tht  bbotheb 

Man," 
Practise;  ^ketk  fssr  the  palace,  and  iken  the  VaUoaik 

The  Tories  him  rude  pelted  with  thick  bedevilment, 
The  free  fte  of  our  true  love  they  eall'd  it  beggar's  rent; 
But,  spite  of  Tory  slander,  and  Orange-bigot  baOi 
The  gospel  of  our  freedom  spreads  wide  by  Botal  Dan. 

Then  look  up,  brave  hearts^  cheerily  I  though  now  we  tug 

and  toil| 
Not  distant  is  the  day  when  our  children  they  shall 

smilO} 
To  think  with  what  hoarse  rattlings  the  death-doom'd 

Tory  clan 
Pxeaehtd  Ko-No^Popbat  ia  vain  against  Kufo  Dan* 

B. 
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HO  WITT'S  RURAL  AND  DOMESTIC  LIFE  OF  GERMANY.* 


This  yolume  would  be  sure  of  a  warm  welcome 
from  us,  were  it  no  more  than  as  it  vindicates  our 
critical  sagacity.  When  Mr.  Howitt  translated 
the  ponderous  and  uncalled-for  work  of  Dr.  Cor- 
nelius, on  the  Student  Life  of  Germany,  which 
found  so  ungracious  reception  in  England — which 
was  indeed  treated  as  a  piece  of  sheer  and  rather 
clumsy  book-making — ^it  was  said  in  Tait,  That 
if  the  Translator  had  only  given  himself  a  little 
leisure  to  look  about  him,  and  then  related  his 
own  observations  and  experiences  of  Grerman  life, 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  produce  an  original 
work,  which  woald  at  once  instruct  and  entertain 
his  countrymen,  and  be  cordially  received  by  them. 
After  all,  the  prediction  required  no  very  profound 
foresight;  and  here  is  the  prophecy  more  than 
fulfilled.  Mr.  Howitt  and  his  family  have  been 
stationary  in  Heidelberg  for  the  greater  part  of 
three  years ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  he, 
with  Mrs.  Howitt  and  their  daughter,  made  a  tour 
of  three  montlis  to  the  principal  capitals  of  Ger- 
many, and  other  places  of  note — the  Baths  and  old 
castles,  of  course,  included.  His  book  is  thus  one 
of  Travels,  and  also  the  substance  of  the  experi- 
ences and  observations  of  a  protracted  residence  ; 
and  these  not  merely  hb  own  experiences,  but  in- 
cluding those  of  his  accomplished  partner,  who, 
though  she  does  not  come  prominently  forward, 
may  be  imagined  in  many  a  scene,  while  not  visible 
in  any  single  page.  The  Book  opens  with  the  first 
vivid  and  sharp  impressions  of  the  Travellers  on 
entering  Germany,  the  author  wishing  to  intro- 
duce his  readers  to  that  new  land  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  manner  in  which  he  was  introduced 
himself.  The  Rhine  and  its  scenery  must,  at  first 
Bight,  have  been  disappointing;  but  all  came  right 
at  last.  People  go  abroad,  forgetting  that  the 
Rhine  and  the  Rhine  land  are  more  captivating 
through  historical  and  poetical  associations  than 
by  the  actual  grandeur  or  picturesqueness  of  their 
scenery ;  and  that  the  Rhine,  without  its  castles, 
and  convents,  and  ruined  towers,  and  quaint  old 
towns  and  villages,  each  the  scene  of  some  memor- 
able fact,  historical  event,  or  wild  legend,  would  of 
itself  be  of  inferior  interest  to  hundreds  of  the  un- 
sung rivers  which  ripple  the  surface  of  our  globe. 

Those  who,  last  year,  fancied  that  the  Howitts 
had  become  too  German,  and  that  they  unduly 
depreciated  their  own  country  and  its  people,  will, 
in  the  present  work,  find  no  blemish  of  this  un- 
natural kind.  England  is  lauded,  and  proudly 
contrasted  with  Germany  on  many,  and  indeed  on 
every  point,  in  a  manner  which  must  satisfy  the 
most  thoroughly  English  Clay  among  us,  if  he  pos- 
sess any  conscience.  The  Thames,  accordingly, 
though  somewhat  out  of  place,  receives  a  warm 
and  filial  tribute  of  praise,  before  it  is  hinted  that 
"  the  exulting  and  abounding  river"  of  Germany 
has  a  somewhat  longer  course;  and  contains  a 

*  Octavo,  cloth,  pp.  520f  with  numerous  lUustratiooi  and 
fmbellishments,    Longman  &  Co, 


more  majestic  body  of  water  in  its  bed,  and  has  a 
more  vigorous,  though  placid  current. 

Up  the  Rhhie  the  Traveller  is  now  ascending, 
somewhat  disappointed  in  the  altitude  of  the  hills, 
and  grievously  so  in  the  stunted  growth  of  the  tim- 
ber that  clothes  the  river  banks,  though  forests  were 
afterwards  seen  in  the  Land  of  Oaks  worthy  the 
name.  Yet  it  cannot  be  a  dull  thing  to  sail  up 
the  Rhine,  independently  of  its  myriad  associations 
and  memories. 

As  the  steamer  ploughs  its  way,  its  swell  rashes,  in 
liYing  ripples,  amongst  the  grass  and  hanging  flowers  on 
its  margin,  or  scours  in  curling  silver  the  black  adamant 
of  its  rooks.  People  in  gay  costumes  enliven  its  gmilipg 
vineyards  ;  and  a  life  of  boats,  trade  barges,  and  rafts, 
moves  eTerywhere  on  its  surface.  The  rivers  of  Ger- 
many are  generally  the  great  highways  of  its  commerce, 
and  its  population  gathers  thickly  on  their  banks.  This 
is  prefe'minently  the  case  with  the  Rhine. 

When  you  land  in  its  towns  you  tiien  become  sensible 
of  their  peculiar  character,  and  of  the  life  in  their  h6tels. 
The  bustle  that  appeared  upon  the  stream,  its  banks  and 
quays,  here  has  disappeared  again.  All  is  quaint,  old, 
still,  and  none  of  the  sweetest.  You  see,  as  yon  land, 
plenty  of  solemn  custom-house  officers,  in  half  military 
dress,  and  well  mustachioed.  As  you  proceed  through 
the  streets,  you  find  around  you  gabled  and  picturesque 
white  buildings,  old  sqnares  and  markets,  with  avenues 
of  limes,  or  of  dwarf  acacias  ;  people,  many  of  them  in 
the  garb  of  centuries  ago;  and  dreadful  pavements. 
Coleridge  has  celebrated  the  six-and-thirty  stenches  of 
Cologne,  and  the  invention  of  Cologne  water  to  cover 
them  ;  but  a  wide  acquaintance  with  German  towns 
leaves  me  the  conviction  that  Cologne  can  boast  no  more 
queer  odours  than  any  other  of  the  towns  of  the  nation  ; 
for  in  most  of  them,  as  we  shall  have  to  show,  every 
street,  almost  every  house,  and  every  hour,  has  its  own 
appropriate,  peculiar,  and  by  no  means  enviable  smell. 
The  pavements,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  of  the  most 
hobbly  and  excruciating  kind.  There  appears  no  evi- 
dence of  any  systematic  attention  to  them,  or  manage- 
ment of  them.  To  pass  through  a  German  town  or  vil- 
lage in  a  carriage  is  one  of  the  most  rib-trying  events  in 
this  life.  But  to  walk  through  one  is  not  much  lees 
hazardous.  Russell,  in  his  day,  tells  us,  that  to  avoid 
being  run  over  on  the  pav^  by  a  barrow,  you  often  step 
into  the  peril  of  getting  your  head  split  with  an  axe,  or 
your  arm  torn  off  by  a  saw,  ftom  the  people  who  are 
cutting  up  piles  of  firewood  before  the  doors.  This  ia 
pretty  much  the  case  yet.  The  pavds,  where  there  are 
any,  seem  appropriated  to  every  purpose  but  that  of 
walking. 

In  short,  the  pavement  and  lighting  are  very 
much  in  the  condition  now  that  our  provincial 
towns  and  some  of  our  soi-disant  capitals  were 
within  the  last  half  century.  Gas  has  not  yet 
reached  Vienna ;  and  the  streets  in  most  of  the 
towns  are  lighted  by  lamps  suspended  on  ropes 
across  them  ;  while  the  oellar-doors  opening  on  the 
street  are  still  in  the  condition  of  the  laiffh  shop»  of 
the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  as  described  in  The 
AfUiquafy,  These^  and  similar  annoyances,  and 
the  overpowering  compound  smells,  are  what  first 
strike  an  Englishman  in  a  German  town;  for 
people  of  other  nations  may  not  be  so  strongly 
affected,  nor  so  exquisitely  nose-wise.  The  inns 
fall  next  under  notice : — 

These  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  large,  and  strike 
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jour  mind  with  their  great  and  naked-looking  rooms  ; 
their  great  stone  staireafles,  not  particularly  clean ;  their 
Urge  tabUd^koU  rooms,  with  painted  walls  and  ceilings, 
naked  boarded  floors,  lots  of  smoking  people,  and  mnsliii 
cwtsins  with  festooned  hangings,  of  alternating  oolonrs, 
often  of  those  belonging  to  Uie  State  in  which  they  are. 
Their  vncaipeted  chambers,  bnt  with  generally  very 
cleaoir  seoored  floors  in  pannels  of  different-colonred 
wood,  the  main  part,  howeyer,  being  mostly  of  deal ; 
thrir  little  beds,  or  rather  cribs,  wiUiont  posts  or  cur- 
tains ;  and  their  peculiar  cooking,  and  sernng  of  the 
taUe,  are  what  first  fix  your  attention. 

Yet  the  inns  of  Germany,  and  especially  the 
hotels  at  the  more  fashionable  watering-places, 
have  impiOTed  amazingly  since  the  continent  was 
thrown  open  to  the  Engluh  by  the  general  Peace. 
When  Miss  Pigott — a  traveller  who  has  given  ns 
one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  domestic  manners 
of  the  Germans  which,  prior  to  Mr.  Hewitt's  work, 
ve  poeseased — was  at  Baden  shortly  after  the 
Peace,  it  was  with  difiiculty  that  she  found  a  lodg- 
ing in  a  eonyent  converted  into  an  hotel,  of  which 
she  gives  a  humorous  description.  Mr.  Sharpe 
(CoDvetntion  Sharpe)  philosophized  upon  the 
utility  of  an  English  fine  lady  doing  penance  in 
a  small  whitewashed  chamber,  and  a  bed  without 
cortiina,  as  a  salutary  adversity ;  though  he  ex- 
horted the  maids  to  scrub  the  floor,  the  table,  and 
chair ;  which  the  lively  English  lady  rendered  im- 
peratiTiely  necessary,  by  overturning  a  pail  of  wa- 
ter in  her  apartment.  We  quote  her  description,  to 
show  the  rapid  march  of  improvement  between  the 
period  of  her  visit,  and  that  of  the  Howitt  family. 
The  ancient  refectory  of  the  convent  had  been 
transformed  into  the  saloon  of  the  table  d'hote. 

The  dinner  passed  pleasantly,  for  the  Germans  near 
me  hsd  the  politeness  to  seek  my  conversation;  and  on 
rising  from  table,  the  Baron  de  Cotter,  ^  Ecuyer  du  roi 
de  Wartemberg,"  led  mo  to  my  room ;  it  was  floating  in 
waier,  the  chambermaids  were  still  ejaculating  on  the 
deloge,  or  as  they  termed  it,  **  the  scandalous  waste  of 
water.**  "  Grand  dieu !"  exclaimed  my  cavalier,  in  do- 
locous  tone, "  je  connais  cette  chambre, et  je  vous  plains; 
je  final  mon  possible,  pour  vous  procurer  un  autre  plus 
eommode."  1  found  him  to  be  son  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  old  convent,  an  eminent  librarian  at  Stuttgard. 
The  h6tel  is  rented  by  an  old  Frenchman,  decorated  with 
the  ancient  aristocratic  '*  Ordre  de  St.  Louis.'*  I  put  on 
■y  hat  to  hurry  out  of  this  flood,  and  sallied  forth  alone, 
Hffoigh  the  extensive,  beautifully-laid-out  walks  on  the 
hill  t£u  rises  behind  the  h6tel,  from  whence  is  a  com* 
^^ihiivg  prospect  up  the  narrow  rich  valley,  that  is  irri- 
gsted  by  a  quiet  winding  stream.  This  is  not  unappro- 
ptiateiy  called  the  Eden  of  Germany.  The  scene  was 
beuti&l,  and  might  well  win  the  heart  to  happiness. 

.  ■  •  .  a  .  • 

The  first  patricians  of  Germany  and  France,  resort 
yesrly  to  them,  [the  baths ;]  also  the  Courts  of  Bava- 
ria, sad  of  the  Duchy  of  Baden ;  it  is  therefore  strange 
thit  the  arrangements  of  the  baths  are  not  better  at- 
tesded  to.  Those  in  this  barrack  of  an  hotel,  are  so  ap- 
pilling  that  I  retreated  in  diegust;  they  are  of  the  most 
eoeiBoa  porous  stone,  in  small  dark  cells,  where  we  may 
nppoee  the  sinniog  monks  were  confined  for  penance; 
the  floors  of  uneven  stone,  without  carpets  or  other  neces- 
nry  comforts.  When  I  remonstrated,  the  unanswerable 
lebuke  made  me  was,  ''  The  King  of  Bavaria  and  our 
ovn  Grand  Duke  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  accom- 
modations, and  receive  great  benefit  to  their  chronic 
disnaes,  and  to  be  sure  they  sufl'er  greatly."  After  this 
sUe  reply,  I  ascended  to  my  whitewashed  cell  better 
pleased  with  it,  where  the  moonbeams  played  o'er  my 
«OQch,  and  the  mice  entered  under  the  door,  and  frisking 
and  capering  with  daring  license,  returning  ever  and 
Anoik  into  the  corridor,  to  visit  ^le^daip^s  Marmopt  and 


Lallemande,  with  others  of  my  distiugnished  neighbours; 
but  who  would  inhabit  the  hdtels  in  the  town,  when  they 
can  inhale  uneontaminated  breezes,  and  gaie  firom  each 
window  on  paradise  scenery,  at  the  cost  of  these  tempo- 
rary sacrifices  of  comfort  I 

On  producing  my  travelling  breakfast  service,  and  de- 
manding hot  water,  they  inquired  what  I  meant  by  a 
kettle,  and  brought  me  an  earthen  jug  of  water  well 
cooled.  I  found  seated  there,  the  family  of  L  e,  last 
iVom  Brussels;  he  was  the  captain  of  a  trading  vessel  to 
China,  imagining  himself  ennobled  by  his  union  with  the 
sister  of  an  M.P.;  their  daughter  and  reverend  son  have 
accompanied  them;  but  there  are  few  English, for  Baden 
is  not  yet  known  to  those  travellers. 

We  have  only  the  Irish  family  of  Brabazon,  the  witty 
Mr.  W.  Spencer,  Mr.  Hoare,  and  the  youngest  son  of 

Sir  Robert  Wilmot For  persons  who 

love  to  study  character,  how  much  information  and  en- 
tertainment, as  well  as  profitable  lessons,  may  be  gleaned ; 
how  many  advantageous  connexions  in  life  may  be  form- 
ed, by  availing  ourselves  of  the  custom  throughout  Ger- 
many, the  mart  of  literature,  by  ftvquenting  the  table 
d'hdtes.  We  there  find  travellers  of  every  nation,  on 
less  formal  terms  with  each  other,  and  under  less  dis- 
guise than  in  their  private  saloons;  and  those  who  study 
butterflies,  birds,  and  insects,  would  do  well  to  add  the 
study  of  mankind.  The  English,  from  a  sentiment  of 
spurious  pride,  prefer  a  sulky  repast  in  their  own 
'<  chambre  a  coucher,"  (for  private  saloons,  as  at  an 
English  inn,  are  seldom  to  be  procured,)  to  eating  at  the 
same  convivial  board  with  those  of  inferior  rank,  though 
he  is  almost  certain  to  meet  also  with  others  of  equal 
and  superior  station  to  himself;  for  all  etiquette  of  this 
nature  is  vraived, — the  prince  and  the  untitled  hero  mix 
in  social  converse ;  the  waiter,  who  generally  carves 
each  dish  at  the  sideboard,  also  assigns  your  place  at  the 
table,  from  the  date  of  your  arrival.  While  the  English 
continue  in  this  humour  to  avoid  the  natives  of  Uiose 
countries  their  restless  spirit  induces  them  to  invade, 
they  might  save  themselves  the  expense  of  quitting  their 
native  isles,  and  content  themselves  to  inspect  the  nu- 
merous picturesque  beauties,  the  woods,  wilds,  the  moun- 
tains and  the  lakes,  and  all  the  other  picturesque  scenery, 
wild  and  cultivated,  the  bounteous  hand  of  Grod  has  scat- 
tered over  the  surface,  and  of  which  one  half  of  those 
wandering  people  know  nothing.  I  am  more  diffuse  on 
this  point,  perhaps,  from  having  already  formed  a  most 
agreeable  and  eligible  acquaintance  in  the  old  and  re- 
spectable Baroness  de  Bleitvritz,  the  Baron  her  husband, 
and  her  sweetly  modest  and  pretty  daughter;  they  are 
of  the  little  German  court  de  Saxe  Meiningen ;  the 
Baroness  was  dame  d'honneur  to  the  Duchess,  mother 
of  the  princess  who  espoused  our  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  to  whom  we  now  look  to  extend  our  line  of  kings. 
On  naming,  accidentally,  this  recent  royal  marriage, 
commenced  our  intercourse.  The  old  Baroness  is  enthu- 
siastic in  her  panegyrics  on  the  mild  virtues,  the  gentle 
and  pious  character  of  her  who  may  one  day  fill  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain.  The  Baroness,  to  uec  her  own 
expression,  received  her  at  her  birth  **  in  my  apron." 
Madame  Bleitwiu  was  the  chosen  youthful  companion 
of  her  highness,  who,  on  bidding  her  farewell,  presented 
her  a  little  mother-of-pearl  model  of  a  ship,  as  a  souvenir, 
her  highness  added,  of  her  wish  that  Mile,  would  visit 
her  in  England. 

Everybody  has  now  seen  or  read  of  Baden ;  but 
MiflB  Pigott  saw  it  early  and  well.  She  had  let- 
ters to  the  Princess  Amalie  of  Baden,  and  was  in- 
vited to  dine  with  the  Q,ueen  of  Bavaria,  by  the 
lady  in  waiting,  whose  homely  accommodations  are 
described  in  her  neglected  book. 

The  Queen  of  Bavaria  and  her  suite  are  now  here;  her 
sister,  the  Princess  Amalie  of  Baden,  is  with  her.  The 
King  has  been  here,  as  also  the  Grand  Dako  of  Baden, 
but  they  left  before  my  arrival.  These  two  sisters  arc 
much  attaclied,  and  it  is  a  great  enjoyment  to  them  thus 
to  meet  every  summer,  without  the  embarrastiments  of 
court  eti«}qctte.    Tl^oy  occupy  »  ejuall  boug^  ojiposit^ 
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this  hAtel;  so  nnill,  tint  ihey  go  for  dinner,  and  their 
reoeptions,  every  dfty  to  &  larger  boaee  in  the  town,  which 
has  the  windows  closed  during  the  morning,  to  keep  it 
oool  and  ftesh  tor  their  arriTal.  My  letters  were  for 
the  Princess  Amalie  of  Baden;  I  remitted  them,  with 
cards  for  the  lady  in  waiting.  The  next  morning  came 
the  lady,  Mile,  la  Baronne  de  Bode,  a  oharming  young 
woman,  and  an  elegant  figure,  freckled  with  the  small- 
pox; but  her  fine  dark  eyes  beam  with  intelligence  and 
kindness.  She  is  of  Russian  extraetion,  and,  on  the  ma- 
ternal side,  the  nearest  remaining  relative  of  the  lately 
deceased  Marehioness  of  Ormond. 

Miss  Pigott  was  told  that  a  very  plain  toilet 
might  suffice  for  a  visit  to  the  Princess — **  a  sim- 
ple muslin  robe,  and  smart  cap  or  bonnet ;"  and 
when  the  English  lady  apologized  fo?  he?  poor 
chamber  and  unmade  bed,  the  court  dame  assured 
her  that  hers  was  much  inferior,  and  that  she  had 
no  table  of  any  sort.    She  said — 

^  }  am  obliged  to  place  my  mirror  upon  my  bed;  and 
I  am  also  forced,  in  the  intense  morning  sun,  to  trudge 
down  and  up  the  hill  every  day  to  my  princess;"  a  lesson 
this  that  would  astonish  our  courtly  dames,  and  exclu- 
sive fine  ladies;  even  their  Pngliah  abigaila  would  rebel 
under  such  severe  service,  as  they  would  denominate  it. 

While  Miss  Pigott  was  at  Baden  *^  the  Coxe 
Hippesleys,"  a  super-refined  English  family,  suf- 
fered martyrdom  under  German  ignorance  of  «a- 
voirfairey  and  German  dirt.  They  aiFord  an  edi- 
fying specimen  of  both  nations,  as  we  see  the  Ger- 
man manners  reflected  in  their  fastidious  niceness. 

The  Coxe  Hippesleys  have  also  left  us,  after  her  lady- 
ship had  made  the  tour  of  all  the  table  d'hdtes  in  Baden, 
without  succeeding  in  finding  one  to  her  satisfaction. 
She  had  commenced  by  presenting  herself  at  this  hdtel, 
and  interrupted  our  cheerful  sociability  by  her  loud  un- 
favourable criticisms  of  each  dish,  and  of  everything 
presented  to  her  acceptance.  Addressing  her  complaints 
to  me,  **  the  table-cloth  is  dirty."— •«  That  is  true,"  I 
answered,  **  but  follow  my  example ;  bring  your  own 
clean  napkin,  and  spread  it  wide  under  and  around  your 
plate."—"  The  salt-cellar  has  no  spoon."— *<  Bring  your 
own  salt,"  at  tiie  same  time  pointing  out  to  her  observa- 
tion my  portable  salt-box.  **  The  knives  and  forks  are 
detestable  ;  moreover,  they  serve  as  tooth-picks  to  the 
company,  and  afterwards  to  the  waiters,  and  who  knows 
whether  they  will  be  cleaned  on  the  morrow !"— «  Bring 
your  own,  my  lady,  as  I  do."—*  So  I  could,  but  I  will 
not." — **  Although  you  have  them  at  your  apartment ! — 
two  servants  are  at  this  moment  in  attendance  behind 
your  chair,  who  might  have  brought  them,  and  Sir  John 
sitting  so  contented  by  your  side  I" — ^"  Oh  I  he  is  used 
to  these  practices  amongst  his  old  cronies,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve, likes  idl  this  barbarous  filth  ;"  so  saying,  her 
peevish  ladyship  rose  to  begone.  "  Then  go  to  the  h6tel 
de  Saumon,"  said  I,  quite  cross  at  this  determination  to 
make  herself  uncomfortable — and  to  the  Saumon  she 
went,  and  afterwards  to  search  the  town,  for  the  means 
of  having  her  dinner  half  warm,  served  in  her  own  apart- 
ment, very  angry  that  I  did  not  display  more  kindliness 
of  feeling  for  her  self-created  evils. 

Matters  are  greatly  changed  and  improved  since 

those  days,  though  in  some  quarters  they  are  bad 

enough  still.     The  "  honest  Germans  '*  can  also, 

according  to  Mr.  Howitt,  be  a  little  extortionate 

occasionally  ;  though  this  must  hold  more  or  less 

of  horse-hirers  and  innkeepers  the  whole  world 

over. 

The  absence  of  the  dwellings  of  a  resident  aris- 
tocracy, and  of  the  rural  villas  of  an  affluent 
middle  claa^  and  also  of  domestic  animals,  all 
the  cattle  being  stalled  nearly  the  whole  year 
round,  gives  the  landscape  a  heavy,  dreary  look 
in  English  eyes.   This,  in  a  country  where,  in  spite 


of  great  apparent  slovenliness,  and  the  radensM 
of  the  agricultural  implements,  the  most  is  made 
of  every  inch  of  the  soil  by  the  numerous  pea- 
sant proprietors,  who  are  themselves  the  culti- 
vators of  their  own  fields,  must  be  found  the  most 
advantageous  mode  of  managing  cattle,  especially 
where  the  mountain  tops  are  covered  wi^  wood 
for  fuel,  the  slopes  with  vineyards,  and  the  plains 
with  com,  It  besides  saves  the  expense  of  en- 
closures. There  are  consequently  few  pastures- 
Yon  look  in  vain  for  anything  like  the  green  fields 
and  hedge-rows  of  England,  with  their  scattered  trees, 
groups  of  beautiful  cattle  or  fiocks  grazing  in  pe^ce^ 
and  sweet  cottages,  farm-houses,  and  beautiful  man- 
sions of  the  gentry.  It  is  all  one  fenceless  and  plough- 
ed field,  hong  rows  of  trees  on  each  side  of  the 
roads  are  all  &bX  divide  them  from  the  fields,  and  in 
the  south  these  are  generally  fruit  trees.  The  beauty  of 
Germany  lies  only,  or  with  few  exceptions,  amongst  its 

hills All  here  is  open  and  bald  ;  the 

people  are  collected  into  villages  of  the  most  prosaio 
kind,  and  no  gentry  reside  among  them.  In  foot,  what 
we  oall  country  life  in  England  is  here  unknown.  .  • 
Far  and  wide,  the  country,  without  a  single  fence, 
covered  with  corn  and  vegetables,  as  seen  from  the 
heights  which  bounded  it,  presented  a  most  singular  ap- 
pearance to  an  English  eye.  Its  predominating  oolour, 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  was  that  of  ripening  oon,  but 
of  different  hues,  according  to  its  different  depees  of 
ripeness,  and  the  different  kinds  of  grain.  This  is  not 
planted  in  those  vast  expanses  which  you  see  in  the 
com-fiEuins  of  Northumberland  and  Lincolnshire;  but  in 
innumerable  small  patches  and  narrow  stripes,  because 
belonging  to  many  different  proprietors.  Some  is  also 
sown  in  one  direction,  and  some  in  another;  with  patches 
of  potatoes,  mangel-wunel,  kidney-beans,  &c.,  an^ongst 
it;  so  that  it  presented  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  one 
of  those  straw  table-mats  of  different  colours  which  one 
has  seen. 

Here  and  there  you  saw  villages  lying  in  the  midst 
of  the  com  plain,  and  large  woods,  but  not  a  hedge,  and 
few  scattered  trees  ;  the  long  rows  of  those  marking 
out  the  highways,  being  the  only  dividing  lines  of  the 
country.  As  we  passed  these  trees,  we  observed  that 
they  were  principally  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  and 
walnut  trees.  One  could  not  help  feeling  how  these 
trees  would  be  plundered  in  England,  being  set,  as  it 
were,^by  the  very  road,  for  that  purpose  ;  and,  indeed, 
here  thorns  fkstened  round  the  boles,  and  stuck  betweea 
the  branches  of  the  oherry  trees,  where  the  ftnit  was 

ripening,  spoke  clearly  of  marauders. 

We  passed  through  several  of  the  Dorfe,  or  rillages. 
They  had  a  primitive,heavy,  and  thoroughly  agricultural 
air.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  large  and  heavy, 
and  each  baring  a  great  round-beaded  gatew^  lead- 
ing into  a  sort  of  inner  court,  or  fiurm-yard.  We  ob- 
served numbers  of  women  at  work  in  the  fields,  without 
shq^B,  stockings,  bonnets,  or  caps.  They  were  healthy, 
contented,  sun-burnt  creatures,  many  of  them  pictur- 
esque enough  fbr  any  painter  of  primitive  life.  What, 
however,  riveted  our  attention  quite  as  much,  were  the 
country  wagons  and  horses.  The  wagons  are  the  odd- 
est old  jumbling  things  imaginable.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  jolly  fat  horses,  and  ponderous  painted  wagona 
of  the  English  farmer  I  The  set-out  of  a  first-rate  Eng- 
lish farmer  or  miller,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wagons  and 
drays  of  the  London  brewers,  cannot  frequently  be  of 
less  value  than  £300.  Most  of  these  vehicles  may  be 
worth  from  five  pounds  to  five  shillings,  and  are  drawn 
by  two  or  three  horses  a-breast ;  the  horses  of  a  lightish 
bay  or  black,  of  a  slouching  look  and  gait,  and  harness- 
ed in  ropes  ;  if  there  be  four,  the  two  foremost  a  long 
way  a-head  of  the  other  two. 

The  gentlemen's  carriages  and  *^  turn-out,*'  and 
the  public  vehicles,  are  treated  with  something  al-> 
most  approaching  to  contempt  by  one  trained  from, 
childhood  to  the  ^  right  and  tight'*  and  universally 
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handgomely    appointed    equipages    of   England, 

whether  they  be  thoee  of  the  duke  or  the  diayman. 

No  English  tradesmaii  would  show  his  face  or  his 

irife's  bonnet  in  a  carriage  like  that  in  which  the 

Doke  of  Brunswick  arrived  at  Heidelberg.    The 

wagons  of  the  peasants  or  Bauert  seem  more  to  re- 

sembb  the  vehicles  in  which  the  Irish  drag  their 

turf  from  the  bogs  than  any  sort  of  carriage  which 

is  to  be  seen  in  England. 

Here  comes  one  wagon  with  one  horse,  of  comae,  on 

eat  side  of  the  long  great  pole,  with  nothing  on  the 

other ;  here  another  with  three  horses  abreast,  and  strag- 

jliof  so  &r  apart  as  to  fill  the  whole  road,  and  make 

joQ  look  about  to  see  how  they  are  to  pass  without  your 

being  nm  oTer.     They  are  generally  on  the  trot,  drirea 

bj  a  Bauer,  in  his   proper  and  peciUiar  costnme  ^in 

Baden,  a  large  black  cocked-hat,  a  long  blue  coat  or 

blae  jacket,  a  pair  of  blue  hempen  trousers,  and  strong 

boots,    lliey  sit  in  fh)nt  of  their  wagon,  and,  with  pipe 

in  month  and  heavy  whip  in  hand,  go  on  smoking  and 

aaekingtbeir  whips  over  their  horses'  heads.     All  the 

dnTen,m  fMt,  in  this  country,  whether  of  wagons,  eil- 

wagoBs,  coaches,  omnibuses,  stage-wagons,  or  of  the 

indescribable  Tsuriety  of  odd  yehicles  that  you  see,  keep 

ap  SD  etenal  smoking  and  cracking  of  whips.    The  pos- 

tiJioo  with  his  four  or  six  horses,  setting  out  with  some 

Bobknaa.*s  caxmgCf  goes  off  making  the  street  resound 

with  the  thunder  of  his  whip,  '^jrhich  is  only  exceeded  in 

noiw  by  the  clatter  of  his  horses  and  the  rumble  of  his 

Tehide  orer  the  rough  stones. 

But  we  must  not  yet  leave  the  Bauer  and  his  wagon 
for  the  poetilimi — of  him  more  anon.  The  Baners  come 
troltiBg  along  to  the  market-towa  with  all  kinds  of 
coontiy  loadfl  ;  bags  of  com,  hampers  of  froit  and  vege- 
tables, straw  and  hay.  Often,  but  more  frequently  in 
retanilng,  they  have  loads  of  country  people,  presenting 
the  Boet  varied  groups  and  dresses  ; — ^women,  old  and 
yosng,  smart  and  homely,  without  caps  or  bonnets,  or 
io  the  little  eloee  things  which  are  cap  and  bonnet  both ; 
and  raea  of  all  sorts  are  seen  in  these  wagons,  sometimes 
from  the  gentleman  to  the  sunburnt  labourer.  The  pos- 
tUion,  returning  with  his  horses,  ties  them  to  the  tail  of 
the  wigon,  gets  in,  and  with  his  miscellaneous  compan- 
!«!,  sits  langhing  and  ehatting.  Every  one,  or  nine 
ovt  of  ten,  has  in  his  month  his  long  pipe  with  a  large 
euthenware  head,  and  all  are  smoking  and  merry. 

The  wagons  are  often  drawn  by  bullocks,  and 
even  by  cows,  for  in  Germany  seXy  and  the  peculiar 
duties  it  imposes,  give  no  immunity  from  slavish 
fteld  labour.  But  German  wagons,  like  other  things 
German,  have  their  bright  side.  They  carry  good 
big  loads  for  one  thing  ;  and  they  are  light  ai^d 
elastic  ;  and  after  all- 
Might  be  introduced  in  England,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage  of  small  proprietors,  as  well  as  for  general  use, 
where  the  country  is  hilly  and  the  roads  rooky.  They 
will  bend  in  an  uneven  way  like  a  snake,  and  their 
lightosss  makes  them  tki  more  fit  for  many  puipeses 
than  our  heavy  and  unyielding,  and  mneh  more  expen- 
snre  eaits.  For  such  districts  as  Seothud,  Wales,  Onm- 
berland,  Westmoreland,  and  the  hilly  tracts  of  Derby- 
^hiie  and  Yorkshire,  they  would  be  admirably  adapted. 

Mi.  Howitt  ia  quite  poetical  on  the  subject  of 
the  happy  English  cow  luxuriating  in  rich  pas- 
tures and  by  stUl  waters,  when  compared  with  her 
bard-worked  and  imprisoned  German  counter- 
part. 

The  village  of  Bohrbach  a  haunt  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  students  of  Heidelberg,  is  selected  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  Grerman  dorf  or  village  in  ge- 
neral. 

The  houses  had  the  same  heavy  look  whioh  the  houses 
of  the  German  dorfs  commonly  have,  with  plenty  of  old, 
tan  rooih,  and  leaning  gables  turned  towards  the  street ; 
>ad  great  round-headed  gateways  in  the  farm-houses 


leading  into  their  yards.  The  streets,  as  is  usual,  were 
long,  and  paved  with  huge  uneven  stones.  One  side  of 
the  street  was  left  unpaved  for  a  little  brook  to  run 
down  it,  and  over  this  bridges  of  great  stones  were  laid 
to  the  houses.  Down  the  other  side  of  the  street  ran 
another  little  stream  in  a  gutter,  and  in  this  the  geese 
were  sitting  and  forming  dams  with  their  bodies,  in 
which  they  nibbled,  and  duoked,  and  washed  themselves. 
The  whole  long  street,  fVom  bottom  to  top,  was  full  of 
these  geese.  Some  of  them,  in  flocks,  were  flying  up 
and  down,  and  making  no  Uttle  clangour.  As  usuu, 
there  were  the  brunnens  spouting  out  their  never-^seasing 
water  into  their  great  troughs,  and  women  collected 
with  their  tubs  about  them,  in  full  gossip  ;  and  the  cows, 
released  at  this  the  peasant's  dinner  time,  half-past  ten, 
from  their  yokes  and  i  labour,  also  crowding  round  the 
troughs  to  drink.  Plenty  of  fhnny-looking  children, 
and  some  other  grown-up  people  completed  the  scene. 

The  children  are  odd  little  objects  ;  thiok,  well  fed, 
and  with  plenty  of  hair,  in  German  fashion ;  the  little 
girls  in  bodices,  which  seemed  ready  to  burst  with 
plumpness,  and  all,  however  small,  with  their  hair  in 
tails;  the  larger  having  their  tails  hanging  down  their 
backs,  and  the  smaller,  having  theirs  brought  item  the 
sides  of  their  heads  in  hanging  bows  to  their  ean^  over 
which  they  pass.  Most  of  them  were  without  shoes 
and  stockings.  The  boys  were  going  in  groups,  with 
oreels  on  their  baoks,  to  the  plain  to  oolleet  grass  for 
the  cows. 

One  picturesque  group,  having  aBM>ng8t  them  a  lad 
with  his  father's  cooked  hat  on,  we  prevailed  upon,  by 
the  oiFer  of  a  kreutzer,  the  thiM  of  a  penny,  tq  stand 
and  be  sketched. 

Such  groups  are  represented  on  the  page  by 
spirited  wood-engravings  from  designs  by  Sargent ; 
and  we  may  say  of  all  these  marginal  and  other 
embellishments,  that  they  are  truly  Ulustrationa 
of  the  text,  and  not  merely  deoorative  irrelevanciea 
or  pretty  impertinences.  The  peasants  of  this 
dorf  are  said  to  he  Jews,  agrieuUimtl  Jews !  a  thing 
not  easy  for  an  Englishman  to  conceive. — Here  is 
a  pleasing  out-door  picture,  which  moreover  tells 
a  story  c^  national  manners. 

As  we  returned,  we  saw  large  groups  of  peasants  din- 
ing  under  the  trees  in  the  fields.  Women  were  bring- 
ing from  Heidelberg  large  baskets  on  their  heads  con- 
taining provisions.  The  dinners  seemed  principally  con- 
tained in  two  large  pans  or  dishes  ;  one  of  soup,  and 
one  of  small  puddings  called  noodles,  fioating  in  sauce, 
or  something  of  a  pudding  kind  in  a  fluid  state.  Some 
of  these  puddings  were  little  balls  of  flour  and  potatoes, 
dotted  with  littie  lumps  of  fried  black  bread,  and  whioh 
to  a  too  fanciful  eye  looked  like  raisins.  Tho  people  lay 
or  sat,  men  and  women,  round  the  large  dishes,  idl  eat- 
ing together  out  of  them  with  long  spoons.  They  formed 
picturesque  groups  :  the  men  stripped  ;  the  women, 
many  of  them,  in  bodices  of  red-stripped  linen,  of  which 
the  Germans  make  their  bed- ticks,  and  whioh  look  very 
lively.  Many  of  the  girls  too,  bronzed  with  the  sun, 
looked  all  health  and  solidity.  About  stood  boots,  which 
the  men  had  pulled  off  to  cool  their  fbet  as  they  lay  at 
rest,  baskets  and  stone  bottles.  Two  boys  were  dming 
under  a  tree  on  brown  bread  and  little  pears,  whieh  they 
drew  from  a  bag,  and  seemed  to  divide  very  careftilly 
between  them.  These  boys  had  nothing  to  drink,  and 
said  they  were  accustomed  to  have  nothing  to  drink  to 
their  field  dinners,  not  even  water.  The  homeliness  of 
the  fare  of  these  peasants  would  no  little  astonish  the 
stomachs  of  our  beau-and-bacon  devourers  of  our  harvest- 
time  in  England. 

Mr,  Howitt  was  particularly  struck  by  the  uni- 
versal Sunday  practice  of  the  people  of  the  towns 
all  over  Germany,  whether  Protestant  or  Papist. 
With  one  consent  they  run  away  to  the  country : — 

It  would  shook  the  religious  of  England  to  see  how, 
on  a  Sunday,  the  Germans  of  all  classes  are  flocking  off 
into  the  country,  as  on  all  Qther  leisure  occasions,  in  the 
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sammer  :  to  see,  early  on  Sauday  mornings,  families  of 
sobriety  and  of  high  standing,  and  ercn  those  of  grave 
professors,  setting  forth  for  a  long  day's  exenrsion.  By 
seren  o'clock  you  will  see  them  going  ont,  haying  not 
the  least  idea  that  to  resort  to  some  distant  Tillage 
amongst  the  hills,  perhaps  to  go  to  chnrch  there,  perhaps 
not,  hnt  at  all  events  to  proceed  to  some  rural  inn,  and 
there,  or  in  the  woods,  spend  the  day  in  social  enjoy- 
ment, has  anything  at  all  amiss  in  it.  Nothing  is  more 
common;  and  on  these,  and  on  all  such  occasions,  they 
will  do  wb&t  would  never  be  thought  of  in  England. 
They  will  take  tea  and  sugar,  and  if  necessary,  fine 
bread;  and  eating  and  drinking  of  their  own,  will  pay 
the  good-natured  landlord  for  his  attendance  and  the 
use  of  his  house. 

One  delightful  Sunday  in  August  '41  was  thus 

spent  by  Mr.  Howitt  and  his  family,  among  the  hills 

and  woods,  with  some  Grerman  friends.    Of  this 

adventure  there  is  a  beautiful  description,  of  which 

we  shall  merely  notice  the  close ;  premising,  as  Mr. 

Howitt  carefully  does,  that  before  setting  out  on 

their  rural  ramble  they  had  attended  service  at 

nine  o'clock : — 

As  we  approached  Guiberg,  we  saw  it  standing  amid 
its  corn-plots;  its  garden-plots  all  unfenced,  its  green 
sloping  fields,  and  its  scattered  fruit  trees,  having  a  very 
sweet  but  very  German  look.  When  we  entered  the 
village  itself,  of  course  it  was  like  all  German  villages 
— ^the  same  scene  of  heavy  houses,  most  of  them  having 
their  lower  story  occupied  by  their  cows;  of  heaps  of 
wood,  ploughs,  and  wagons;  but  around  it  lay  delightful 
old  bowery  orchards,  and  in  one  of  these  belonging  to 
the  Wirthshouse,  or  inn,  we  dined.  With  a  bottle  of 
the  country  wine,  some  roast  beef,  and  plenty  of  cherries, 
for  which  this  village  is  famous  far  and  wide,  we  made 
as  merry  as  if  we  had  been  dining  with  Joe  Miller  him- 
self. The  children  fh»m  the  neighbouring  orchards  came 
about  to  look  on,  to  whom  we  gave  bread  and  meat, 
which  they  were  at  first  too  shy  to  take,  but  when  we 
turned  our  backs  it  vanished  with  a  wonderful  velocity. 
Two  boys  were  set  by  a  gentleman  of  the  party  to  see 
which  could  soonest  devour  a  piece  of  black  bread  for 
three  kreutzers — one  penny — which  they  did  to  their 
own  danger  of  choking,  and  great  merriment  of  the 
spectators.  Others  were  set  to  hop  for  a  kreutzer;  and 
watching  this,  and  a  set  of  bauers  playing  at  nine-pins, 
the  time  soon  fled  by.  We  went  on,  and  took  tea  at 
Bommerthal,  where  the  hostess,  a  village  belle  who  had 
probably  never  seen  tea  before,  for  the  party  took  it  with 
them,  boiled  it  in  a  dirty  pan,  and  made  an  awfUl  and 
untouchable  mess  of  it.  The  bauers  were  in  the  public- 
houses  in  this  villa^^e,  singing  and  drinking  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  horrified  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  and  made 
us  Uiiuk  that,  for  a  serious  and  sentimental  nation,  the 
Germans  had  the  least  show  of  being  a  religious  one 
imaginable. 

We  proceeded  in  a  fine  calm  and  shining  evening  to 
the  last  village  before  our  return,  Neckergemiind,  down 
a  green  valley,  at  the  feet  of  steep  old  beech-woods,  and 
past  old  water-mills  of  a  primitive  character.  The  whole 
country  in  itself  was  charming,  but  was  like  a  country 
in  a  dream, — a  country  without  animals.  There  were 
neither  cow,  horse,  sheep,  swine,  hare,  pheasant,  par- 
tridge, or  scarcely  any  bird  to  be  seen.  In  such  a  coun- 
try in  England  we  should  have  seen  flocks  and  herds; 
and,  towards  evening,  the  hares  and  pheasants  would 
have  been  seen  feeding  on  the  outskirts  of  the  woods  in 
scores,  and  we  should  have  heard  the  partridges  calling 
each  other  together  for  the  night.  Here  was  nothing, 
even  of  a  winged  nature,  except  a  few  small  birds  and 
one  solitary  crow. 

They  reached  Pctersthal,  or  the  Valley  of  Peter, 
lying  among  the  hills,  and  swarming  with  human 
life.     The  people  here  were  Catholics  :— 

Everywhere  in  these  valleys  you  sec  the  people  busy 
in  their  possessions.  Men  and  women  and  children  are 
at  work  in  the  fields.  Down  the  hills  come  women  and 
oiiildrcQ  ijpon?  the  woods,  carrying  pn  tljcir  heads  \pt4i 


of  fuel,  or  dragging  great  bundles  of  boughs  down  the 
narrow  hollow  ways  after  them.  Others  are  cutting 
grass  for  the  pent-up  cattle; — ^women  are  mowing  much 
oftener  than  the  men.  Below  are  groups  of  women  with 
bare  legs,  washing  by  the  clear  stream.  Quantities  of 
linen  are  spread  out  to  dry  and  to  bleach;  and  round  the 
houses  are  stalking  plenty  of  fowls,  while  a  large  dog 
barks  at  you  fh>m  his  kennel  as  you  pass  the  mill,  or 
little  poodles,  with  cock-a-side  tails,  bark  at  you  from 
the  cottages,  and  geese  clap  their  wings  and  clangour  in 
the  brook. 

This  Petersthal  is  a  great  place  for  bleaching  and 
washing,  and  all  along  lay  the  white  patches  of  linen  on 
the  green  meadow  grass,  and  groups  of  the  stoutest  and 
meet  healthy-looking  girls  stood  washing  by  the  doors  as 
we  passed ;  while  numbers  of  children  ran  about,  many 
of  them  with  nothing  more  than  a  shirt  on.  Here  vras 
one  holding  two  cows  by  a  rope  tied  to  the  horns,  to 
graze  by  the  wayside,  and  here  another  holding  a  goat. 
It  was  harvest  time,  and  hot  weather.  The  women  were 
cutting  their  harvest,  the  men  being  gone  to  the  greater 
harvest  of  the  plain. 

The  Catholic  character  of  the  valley  was  obvious  by 
the  little  images  of  the  Virgin  in  niches  in  the  front  of 
the  cottages  as  we  passed.  These  images  are  of  the 
most  wretched  kind ;  little  things  of  gaudily-coloured 
plaster,  bought  of  the  wandering  Italian  dealers.  But 
at  the  head  of  the  glen  stood  a  httle  chapel,  which  is  a 
perfect  specimen  of  what  you  find  so  commonly  in  Catho- 
lic districts,  at  once  indicating  so  much  devotion  and  so 
much  poverty. 

We  do  not  learn  that  Mr.  Howitt  thought  his  Sun- 
day ill-spent,  nor  do  we  think  it  was ;  though  the 
Sunday,  every  Sabbatli,  thus  spent  not  only,  with- 
out public  worship,  but  without  the  deeper  sanctity 
of  serene  stillness,  and  unbroken  solitude,  and  the 
self-communion  of  the  immortal  spirit  with  itself, 
would  seem  a  strange  perversion  of  the  institution. 

The  peasants  of  Germany  appear  to  lead  a  hard 
life.  Not  only  the  direct  stimulus  of  interest,  but 
dire  necessity  render  these  small  proprietors  in- 
dustrious. "  They  labour  busily  early  and  late," 
not  only  because  they  are  labouring  for  themselves, 
but  because  they  must  work,  and  work  hard,  or 
else  starve : — 

The  women  and  children  all  work  as  well  as  the  men, 
for  it  is  family  work  ;  nay,  the  women  often  work  the 
hardest.  They  reap,  thrash,  mow,  work  on  the  fallows, 
do  anything.  In  summer,  without  shoes  and  stocking*, 
clad  in  a  dark  blue  petticoat  and  body  of  the  same,  or 
in  other  colours,  according  to  the  costume  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  with  their  white  chemise  sleeves  in  con- 
trast with  their  dress,  and  with  their  hair  burnt  of  a 
singed  brown,  or  into  difibrent  hues,  with  the  sun,  they 
are  all  out  in  the  hot  fields.  Nay,  you  may  even  see 
women  driving  a  wagon,  in  which  two  or  three  men  are 
sitting  at  ease  smoking.  They  take  the  dinners  to  the 
fields;  frequently  giving  to  the  lesser  children  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  locking  them  up  in  the  cottage  till  they  come 
home  again;  the  older  ones  being  at  the  school  till  they 
join  them  in  the  afternoon. 

This  would  be  thought  a  hard  life  in  England ;  but 
hard  as  it  is,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  condition 
of  labourers  in  some  agricultural  parts  of  a  dear  country 
like  England,  where  eight  or  nine  shillings  a-week,  and 
no  cow,  no  pig,  no  fruit  for  the  market,  no  work  in 
the  winter,  but  dependence  for  everything  on  a  master, 
a  constant  feeling  of  anxiety,  and  the  desperate  prospect 
of  ending  his  days  in  a  Union  workhouse,  is  too  com- 
monly the  labourer's  lot.  The  German  peasants  work 
hard,  but  they  have  no  actual  want  Every  man  has  his 
house,  his  orchard,  his  road-side  trees,  as  we  have  seen, 
commonly  so  hung  with  fruit  that  he  is  obliged  to  prop 
and  secure  them  all  ways,  or  they  would  be  torn  to 
pieces.  He  has  his  corn-plot,  his  plot  for  mangel- 
wursel,  for  hemp,  and  so  on.  He  is  his  own  master ;  and 
he,  and  every  ofember  -of  l>is  (amily,  haT«  tbe  strongest 
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motives  to  labonr.  You  see  the  effect  of  this  in  that 
Diireiiiittijig  diligenee  which  is  beyond  that  of  the  whole 
world  beadea,  ajid  hie  economy,  which  is  still  greater. 

Tlie  Gfermans,  indeed,  are  not  so  actiye  and  lively  as 

the  Kngliah.     Yon  neyer  see  them  in  a  bustle,  or  as 

Ihoo^  Uiey  meant  to  knock  off  a  yust  deal  in  a  little 

liiie.    Yon  nerer  witness  that  scene  of  stir  and  hurry 

that  7&1I  often  do  in  England ;  that  shouting  to  one 

iDolkr,  and  running,  where  the  need  of  despatch  rouses 

sUthe  life  and  energy  of  the  English  character.    They 

aic,0B  the  contrary,  slow,  but  for  ever  doing.    They 

fjfid  o&  firom  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year — the  most 

islieat,  nntirable,  and  perseyering  of  animals.     The 

Eiigliah  peasant  is  so  cut  off  from  the  idea  of  property, 

that  he  comes  habitnally  to  look  upon  it  as  a  tMng  from 

iriiidi  he  is  warned  by  the  laws  of  the  large  proprietors, 

ud  becomes,  in  consequence,  spiritless,  purposeless,  and 

at  once  the  terror  and  the  yictim  of  the  capi^ists.  The 

Genrum  bauer,  on  the  contrary,  looks  on  the  country  as 

Bade  for  him  and  his  fellow  men.    He  feels  himself  a 

naa;  he  has  a  stake  in  his  country,  as  good  as  that  of 

the  balk  of  his  neighbours ;  he  is  content  ynth  his  black 

biead,  because  his  labour  has  at  once  created  it  and 

svcete&ed  it  to  his  taste,  and  because  no  proud  man  can 

tbreateabim  with  ejection  or  the  workhouse,  so  long  as 

be  is  aetin  and  economical.    He  walks,  therefore,  with 

a  bold  step;  he  looks  you  in  the  face,  yeith  the  air  of  a 

free  jaaa,  but  of  a  respectfol  one ;  and  he  knows  that 

wies  he  dies,  he  shall  not  be  buried  between  the  yile 

bauds  of  a  pauper's  coffin,  threatening  to  fall  asunder 

hekn  they  reach  the  graye,  nor  be  consigned  to  the 

kaife  of  the  sorgeon ;  but  hts  children  will  lay  him  by 

fail  fcthen,  and  plant  the  rose,  the  carnation,  and  the 

cro«  en  bis  graye — Zum  Andenken  dfsfrommen  V<Uen 

to  fte  memory  of  the  good  father — and  will  live  the 

aiae  active  and  independent  life,  on  his  natiye  soil,  or 

seek  it  in  America  or  Australia. 

Heoee  his  continual  activity  and  content.  He  has  no 
afldatiga  to  he  other  than  he  is ;  he  wears  the  costume 
vbich bis  fathers  wore;  the  long  coat,  and  cocked  or 
boUew-cided  hat,  the  bauer's  costume,  and  he  turns 
CTeryflung  about  him  to  account. 

We  faaye  thready  seen  how  peiseyeringly  the  women 
and  ddldren  gather  grass  and  weeds  everywhere  for  the 
cnvsL  Nothing  that  can  possibly  be  made  use  of  is  lost. 
Tbe  children  may  be  seen  standing  in  the  stream  in  the 
villages  earefhlly  washing  weeds  before  they  are  given 
t0  tbe  cattle.  As  we  meet  them  and  the  women  with 
hrge  bandies  of  grass  on  their  heads  tied  in  large  cloths, 
eee  cannot  but  call  to  mind  the  immense  quantities  by 
eer  hi^^iway  sides  and  great  green  lanes  in  England,  and 
by  wood-sides,  which  grow  and  vnther,  which  might 
coppori  many  a  poor  man's  cow. 

We  leare  it  to  our  readers,  in  contrasting  these 
conditions,  to  draw  their  own  inference.     The 
Gennan  peasants  turn  everything  that  grows  to 
aoooimt^  and  improTe  eyery  inch  of  the  soil,  so 
that  a  sloTenly-looking  surface  is  in  reality  more 
prodnctiye  than  the  trimly-dressed  fields  of  our 
nwit  scientifically  cultivated   farms.     The  great 
drawback  on  Crerman  domestic  life  in  the  eyes  of 
the  English  is,  of  course,  the  dirt,  and  carelessness 
or  duttiflhness,  which  converts  their  humble  homes 
into  a  kind  of  purgatory  to  cleanly  people.    It  is 
however  truly  said,  that  women,  whether  matrons 
ormaidensy  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  occupied  in 
hard  field-labour,  and,  like  the  English  housewife, 
crashing,  scouring,  mending,  and  making  the  cot- 
tage home  a  paradise  of  neatness  and  beauty.  The 
houses  of  the  German  peasants  are  generally  their 
own.    They  are  substantially  huilt  of  stone,  and 
Me  roomy ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose — 

It  is  probable  that  they  have  less  real  anxiety  in 
them  than  those  of  the  English ;  but,  in  all  else  which 
nakes  our  humble  homes  attractive,  what  a  contrast  I 
Outwardly,  there  is  little  of  the  picturesque  oy  of  ncat- 
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ness  about  them,  except  their  orchards  and  vineyards ; 
inwardly,  how  dingy,  and  dirty,  and  cheerless  !  In 
winter,  instead  of  the  blazing  fire  casting  its  pleasant 
glow  on  all  the  walls,  a  black  iron  stove  in  a  comer 
seems  to  make  the  gloomy  place  gloomier.  There  are 
tropps  of  children,  none  of  the  cleanest,  often  seeming  to 
have  their  large  heads  set  on  as  large  bodies,  with  very 
little  neck,  and  with  very  unkempt  hair ;  and  the  smells 
which  proceed  from  one  thing  or  another  are  inexpres- 
sible, and  often  almost  stifling.  This  want  of  cleanliness 
and  neatness,  and  these  repulsive  smells,  meet  you  in 
all  the  houses  of  the  common  people.  In  country  inns, 
where  the  English  have  not  been  accustomed  to  go,  you 
find  it  a  most  difficult  matter  to  harden  yourselves  to 
the  endurance  of  passing  a  night.  In  the  houses  of  the 
burgher  class  it  is  too  often  the  same.  A  sense  of  want 
of  cleanness,  a  feeling  of  grit  and  dust  under  your  feet 
on  the  naked  floor,  fill  you  with  disgust  to  everything ; 
but  how  the  pungent  and  peculiar  smells  of  common 
German  houses  are  compounded  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  Even  in  good  houses  in  cities,  where  suites  of 
rooms  are  let,  especially  where  there  are  shops  below 
them,  you  have  such  over-powering  odours  as  make  them  , 
intolerable.  With  this  nuisance,  no  doubt,  sour-krout, 
sour  paste — ^with  which,  spite  of  the  superiority  of 
yeast,  they  still  persist  to  leaven  their  bread,  and  which 
therefore  stands  long  fermenting  in  their  kneading-tubs 
— a  sort  of  sour  curds,  and  soft  cheeses,  with  which  you 
see  the  children's  faces  often  smeared  from  eyes  to  chin; 
their  tobacco,  their  oils  and  vinegar  in  their  perpetual 
salads,  have  pretty  close  connexion.  Into  such  houses 
as  I  have  had  occasion  to  enter,  as  into  country  inns, 
bauers'  houses,  and  those  of  tradesmen,  many  of  them 
carrying  on  much  business,  I  have  seldom  or  never  been 
surprised  by  an  air  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  but  have 
often  been  so  nearly  stified  as  to  be  obliged  to  make  a 
speedy  retreat.  One  cannot  conceive  how  these  people 
can  live  in  it ;  but  custom  has  made  them  entirely  un- 
conscious of  all  this,  and  probably  these  ^aromatic 
gales"  and  rich  atmospheres  may  even  to  them  have 
become  charming. 

Mr.  Hewitt  has  not  yet,  we  suppose,  seen  the 
Sanitary  Report  lately  circulated  ;  nor  the  Vicar 
of  Norham's  Tract  on  the  wretched  cottages  of  the 
industrious  Northumbrian  peasants.  Many  of  these 
rack-rented  hovels,  from  which  the  tenants  are 
liable  to  he  ejected  every  half-year,  are,  we  make 
no  question,  kept  with  as  great  neatness  as  is  pos- 
sible, and  are,  in  the  season,  embowered  in  roses, 
and  creepei's.  But  something  more  is  required. 
When  Mr.  Inglis  travelled  in  Ireland,  he,  at  first, 
as  he  tells  us^  was  delighted  to  see  a  cottage  with 
a  rose  or  honeysuckle  trained  to  its  walls;  hut 
by  and  by  he  knew  better,  and  hailed,  instead  of 
these  flowery  decorations,  the  reeking  dung-heap 
— which  spoke  of  potatoes  in  harvest,  and  '^  the 
bellyful ;"  now  the  great  want  of  England,  as  it  ever 
has  been  of  Ireland. 

In  Germany  the  Scottish  saying,  that  **  women's 
wark  is  never  done,''  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 
There  must  ever  be  some  kind  of  out-door  work 
going  forward  for  women,  where  there  is  as  con- 
stant a  rotation  of  crops  as  those  of  a  market 
gardener ;  carrots,  poppies,  hemp,  flax,  saintfoin, 
lucerne,  rape,  and  all  sorts  of  turnips,  with  peas, 
beans,  vetches,  madder,  Indian  com,  tobacco,  millet, 
&c.,  &c.,  coming  each  in  turn. 

You  may  see  the  Rhine-plain  cleared  in  fine  weather 
in  a  fortnight  of  all  its  com,  the  greater  part  of  the 
ground  where  it  stood  again  ploughed  up  and  prepared 
for  turnips  or  green  food  for  autumn ;  and  the  girls  in 
their  great  straw-hats  busy  hoeing  the  tobacco. 

These  girls,  as  I  have  said,  are  very  picturesque; 
most  of  them  bare-legged,  and,  accorcjin^  to  the  part  of 
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the  country  in  which  they  lire,  in  the  qnaint  and  showy 
costume  of  the  district.  In  one  place,  in  those  great 
broad  straw-hats,  wide  as  umbrellas;  in  another,  in 
little  white  caps  or  little  black  ones,  coTering  just  the 
back  of  the  head;  here  with  a  black  handkerchief 
thrown  over  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  hood ;  there  with 
a  red  one  in  the  same  style ;  and  in  a  third  district  with 
a  white  one.  In  one  part  they  have  the  head  tied  in  a 
red  handkerchief,  much  in  the  French  style ;  in  another, 
with  broad  black  ribbons  hanging  from  the  back  of  their 
high-peaked  bonnet  down  their  backs ;  in  others,  a  black 
hat,  much  like  the  Welch  women ;  and  in  others,  with 
nothing  at  all  on  their  heads,  but  baring  them  exposed 
to  the  fhll  blaze  of  an  intense  sun.  Everywhere  they 
are  as  healthy-looking  as  possible ;  and  as  they  go  from 
the  field  with  their  hoes  on  their  shoulders,  you  cannot 
avoid  remarking  their  upright  figures  and  their  free 
gait.  Few  of  them  are  of  more  than  the  middle  size,  most 
under  it ;  but  they  are  built  broad  and  strong,  like  little 
towers ;  and  yet,  spite  of  modem  notions,  have  a  most 
wholesome,  heartsome,  agreeable,  and  good-natured 
look.  In  fru^t,  they  far  surpass  in  general  the  ladies  of 
the  educated  classes,  who,  owing  to  the  absurd  system 
of  swaddling  in  their  infancy,  and  to  tight-lacing  and 
little  exercise  afterwards,  present  frequently  the  most 
lamentable  spectacles  of  high-shouldered  women  imagin- 
able. It  is  well  for  the  beauty  of  the  rising  damsels 
that  this  swaddling  system  is  now  falling  into  disuse ; 
but  the  grown-up  young  ladies  are  so  strikingly  marked 
by  it,  that  you  may  almost  to  a  certainty  know  a  Ger- 
man girl  from  an  English  one,  by  only  looking  at  their 
backs  at  a  distance. 

The  old  women  look  like  uglj  good-natured 
witches,  and  they  labour  on  contentedly  an4  in- 
dustriously  to  the  last. 

When  one  remembers  that  each  peasant  family 
is  labouring  for  itself,  the  following  picture  does 
not  lack  attraction*  The  com  harvest  is  over,  and 
the  groups  of  reapers  have  returned  from  the  great 
plains : — 

The  latter  part  of  the  year,  of  course,  is  frilly  employ- 
ed in  gathering  in  their  various  crops.  Pulling  their 
hemp  and  flax,  which  you  may  sometimes  see  them  beat- 
ing the  seed  out  of,  in  the  fields,  into  an  outspread  sheet; 
getting  their  tobacco,  and  drying  it  in  the  upper  parts 
of  their  houses,  where  they  have  contrivances  for  lihing 
up  the  tiles  witk  little  pegs  to  let  in  as  much  air  as  they 
want;  or  by  hanging  it  to  dry  in  open  sheds,  and  on  the 
walls  of  their  houses,  under  shelter  of  the  projecting 
rooft.  In  gathering  and  pitting  their  turnips,  potatoes, 
mangel-wurzel,  and  other  roots  ;  and  in  their  fruit-ga- 
thering. About  the  end  of  October  the  walnuts  are 
battered  down  with  poles,  and  the  leaves  all  carefully 
swept  up  for  manure.  There  are  ladders  everywhere 
reared  into  the  trees.  Those  fine  blue  plums  which  hang 
by  such  millions  by  the  waysides,  and  would  tear  the 
trees  to  pieces  if  they  were  not  carefully  secured,  are 
gathered  and  converted,  some  into  prunes,  some  into 
brandy,  and  others  used  for  those  nice  large  plum  tarts 
or  cakes,  of  half-a-yard  wide,  which  they  bake  on  tins, 
with  the  plums  cut  in  halves,  and  stuck  with  the  split 
side  upwards  all  over  them.  Wagons  are  standing 
under  the  road-side  apple-trees,  with  their  patient  cows, 
awaiting  their  loads.  The  families  are  all  abroad, 
father,  mother,  and  children,  collecting  their  stores. 
Baskets  fhll  of  ruddy  apples  are  standing  about,  and 
showers  of  golden  apples  are  lying  in  the  green  grass. 
A  great  portion  of  this  fruit  is  intended  for  cider,  or  as 
they  call  it,  apple-wine,  for  their  own  consumption. 

Next  comes  the  vintage,  the  crovniing  harvest 

of  the  year,  which  does  not  commence  till  about 

the  12th  of  October,  though,  of  course,  this  must 

be  regulated  by  the  particular  season.    Vineyards 

do  not  seem  profitable  to  small  proprietors.     , 

The  vine  culture  is  not  considered  a  profitable  one, 
and  the  growers  are,  for  the  most  part,  poor.  Here  and 
there  a  celebrated  txiict  is  a  valuable  property;  but  the 


small  proprietor  of  an  ordinary  vineyard,  like  the  small 
proprietor  of  corn-land,  is  compelled  to  rush  into  the 
market  at  the  very  earliest  day  with  his  produce,  and 
receives  but  the  jackal's  portion  of  the  profits.  They 
are  the  dealer  and  capitalist  in  this,  As  in  everything 
else,  who  make  the  golden  harvest.  They  who  know 
how,  not  only  to  buy,  but  to  hold,  to  mix,  to  give  fine 
and  fashionable  names  to  the  growth  of  nameless  hills, 
in  short,  to  impose  cleverly  on  the  credulous  world. 

The  vintage  over,  the  simple  peasantry,  who  have 
pouched  only  a  lean  price  for  the  harvest  of  all  their  la- 
bours, are  busy  again  carrying  up  fresh  manure  into  their 
vineyards,  and  dig  and  work  there  till  winter  stops  theln, 
which,  indeed,  now  strides  on  apace.  In  November  yon 
see  the  Germans,  men  and  women,  envelope  themselves 
in  their  great  cloaks  whenever  they  appear  abroad, 
which  they  never  lay  aside  again  till  spring. 

But  the  plodding  industrious  Germans  have 
their  seasons  of  leisure  and  relaxation,  and  their 
out-of-door  pleasures,  as  well  as  their  hard  tasks. 
They  have  not  forgotten  the  maxim,  which  has  al- 
most fallen  into  oblivion,  even  among  the  little 
children  of  manufacturing  England,  that 

All  work  and  no  play 
Makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 

In  the  towns  the  working  classes  have  their 
balls  and  concerts ;  and,  happier  still,  they  have, 
in  the  country,  places  of  resort,  where  the  ddfiferent 
classes  meet  to  dance  in  the  open  air ;  and  their 
village  wakes,  the  Kirchfoeighs^  are  as  regularly 
celebrated  as  were  the  parish  Ales  and  Wakes  of 
England  three  centuries  ago.  The  nature  of  these 
amusements  is  illustrated  by  a  description  of  a 
wake  held  at  the  Wolfsbrunnen,  a  favourite  holi- 
day resort  of  the  people  of  Heidelberg.  It  Is  a 
sweetly  rural  spot,  in  the  valley  of  the  Neckar^ 
embosomed  in  solitary  woods  and  high  hills;  and 
an  inn,  near  the  Bmnnen,  afiRords,  in  its  grounds, 
the  kind  of  sylvan  shades,  and  rustic  bowers  and 
benches,  which  makes  the  place,  in  some  degreb,  ap- 
proximate the  tea-gardens  of  our  large  cities. 

On  most  days  in  summer,  but  especially  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  people  fiock  Uther  both  ftt>m  the  town  and 
the  country.  Groups  are  found  sitting  at  the  tables,  un- 
der the  trees  and  sheds,  with  wine,  beer,  and  pipes, 
curds,  cofilse,  and  other  refreshments.  Some  are  stroll- 
ing about  the  private  walks  in  the  woodlands ;  some  are 
lying  on  the  dry  turf  of  the  hill  slopes ;  and  others  are 
looking  in  admiration  at  the  fish  in  tiie  fountain,  the 
pools,  or  the  little  brook  beyond 

On  Tuesday  the  12th  of  July,  was  one  of  their  wakes, 
or  kirchweighs,  at  the  village  a<yoining,  and  it  was  of 
course  a  great  day  at  the  Brunnen.  As  we  dressed  in 
the  morning,  we  saw  crowds  of  people  going  out  that 
way;  young  people  in  their  best,  and  musicians  with 
their  books  and  instruments.  In  the  evening  we  walked 
thither,  and  a  gay  seene  it  was.  All  along  the  way 
parties  were  going  and  coming.  They  were  of  aU 
classes,  but  chiefiy  of  those  from  the  tradesmen  and  their 
families  down  to  the  working  classes.  All  were  well 
dressed;  the  young  shopmen  and  mechanics,  of  course, 
imitating  the  students  in  dtess  and  manner  as  much  as 
possible;  the  young  women  were  very  well  dressed,  but 
all  without  caps  or  bonnets,  as  is  the  universal  eustom 
of  those  of  the  ordinary  class.  They  have  generally 
very  well-shaped  heads  of  dark  glossy  hair,  which  is 
dressed  in  a  very  nice  and  graoefril  manner,  and  nothini; 
can  be  more  pleasing  than  their  appearance,  as  they 
thus  walk  out  into  the  country,  having  on  nothing  more 
than  they  wear  in  the  house,  except  a  shawl.  Many  of 
them  are  pretty,  and  all,  from  their  simple  and  out-of- 
door  habits,  have  a  clear  hue,  and  tone  of  health  and 
glad-heartedness  about  them,  which  is  a  beauty  itself. 

As  we  approached  the  Brunnen,  we  saw  a  dense  crowd 
there.    The  dieds  and  tables  were  all  occupied.    There 
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were  gnnps  of  fieree-lookmg,  whiakered  and  atDoking 
Btadents ;  oiher  groups  of  families,  with  their  ehoppin, 
or  ^aas  measare  of  wine,  and  bread  and  bntter,  or 
cheese,  and  sundry  cakes,  enjoying  themselyes  in  qniet 
as  they  looked  on  the  gaiety  around  them.    The  upper 
oiitei<k  galleries  of  the  house  were  iUled  with  gay  spec- 
taton.    Donkies  were  standing  ready  saddled  for  snoh 
fts  duwe  to  hire  them  for  the  young  women  returning  to 
the  tswn,  and  music  announced  that  dancing  was  going 
OB  near.    This  we  found  was  in  a  large  shed  close  to  the 
IBB.    Sereral  of  the  trout  reserroirs  were  planked  orer 
lo  pitrent  people  walking  into  them,  and  a  throng  of 
gsiers  surrounded  the  dancing  scene.    There  was  a  sort 
of  orchestra  at  one  end,  at  which  twenty  couples  were 
wiltzing.    It  would  hare  looked  strange  in  England  to 
Me  fihop-hoya  and  girls,  nay,  shoemakers'  and  tailors' 
apprentices,  joiners,  smiths,  boots,  or  anybody,  waltsing 
with  their  smart-dressed  girls  in  the  shed  at  a  eountry 
wike.    It  would  want  but  this  to  put  waltzing  out  of 
ikshion  with  all  the  other  classes  of  our  countrymen. 
But  Germanj  is  the  country  of  waltsing ;  the  waltz  is 
the  ssitenaf  and  almost  only  dance  of  the  people,  and 
they  could  just  as  well  Utc  without  tobacco  as  it.   From 
the  In^Mt  saloon  in  Vienna  or  Berlin,  to  the  lowest 
died  in  the  Tillage,  or  to  the  Tillage  green,  round  spin 
the  Geraaas,  and  are  as  happy  as  if  they  were  in  Para- 
dise; nay,  what  would  Paradise  be  to  them  ¥rithout  a 
long  pipe,  a  tall  glass  of  beer,  a  smart  giti,  and  a  brisk 
waitz!    The  dancing  indeed,  here,  would  not  haTe  dis- 
graced a  splendid  saloon Here  and  there 

was  a  itadent  in  the  circle,  dancing  with  some  pretty  girl 
ti  Heidelberg ;  and  we  could  not  aToid  being  reminded 
of  Go£the,  as  he  describes  himself  in  his  life,  mixing  in 
»och  scenes  at  Frankfort,  with  the  fair  girl  destined 
afterwards  to  figure  as  Margaret  in  Faust. 

There  was  no  quarrelling  nor  drunkenness ;  and 
though  the  gaiety  was  kept  up  till  a  very  late,  or 
rather  early  hour  for  Germany,  many  of  the 
reTdkra  were  seen  sauntering  back  to  town  by 
eight  o'clock.  The  non-observance  of  Sunday  in 
Gennany  is  deprecated  by  Mr.  Howitt,  though  not 
upon  the  Agnew  principle.  He  wishes  to  see  the 
Sabbath  a  day  of  complete  rest  for  artisans,  and 
as  far  as  is  possible  for  servants  and  shopmen. 

It  is  melancholy  to  see  young  men,  who  have  been 
fonfined  aJl  the  week,  dangling  about  in  the  shops, 
where  they  haTe  seldom  anything  to  do,  leaning  with 
their  shoulders  against  the  door-poste,  when  they  should 
be  in  the  free  air,  breathing  health  of  both  body  and 
laind. 

The  Kirthweigh  of  every  village  is  celebrated  for 
wveral  saecessive  days.  It  is  a  season  of  general 
rejoidng  and  visiting;  of  eating  and  drinking, 
dancing  and  playing,  and  social  merriment.  It  is 
like  the  Hamdtd  Monck^  and  Handsel  Tuesday^  &c. 
of  Scotland.  Monday  and  Tuesday  are  the  great 
feast  days,  but  Sunday  is  th^  grand  holiday ;  and, 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  they  hufy  the  toeigky  that  is, 
the  garlands  that  have  been  used,  and  conclude  the 
festival  with  a  grand  drinking-bout. 

Field-sports,  from  the  tenure  of  the  land,  are 
little  known  in  Gfcrmany,  Free,  happy  England 
u^  comparatively,  since  the  French  Revolution, 
the  great  count^  where  game  is  exclusively  pre- 
flerred,  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious,  for  the 
uBusement  of  the  rich.  Hunting  and  coursing  in 
their  fields,  will  not  be  submitted  to  by  the  sturdy 
German  peasantry,  though  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  introduce  those  sports,  and  English  packs 
ef  honods  imported  by  some  of  the  Princes ;  but  the 
peasants  resolutely  and  wisely  insist  t^e  innova-- 
t:on,  wherever  it  has  been  attempted  to  hunt  on 
tbeir  lands. 


The  German  bauers  and  farmers  hare  no  faith,  and  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  persuade  them,  as  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  persuade  the  farmers  in  England,  that  it 
does  their  com  good  to  have  it  in  winter  ridden  over 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  a  troop  of  horsemen.  On  the  con- 
trary they  insist  on  wUd-sehaden,  or  damages  done  by 
game,  whereTer  deer,  hares,  or  other  rame  are  encour- 
aged by  the  nobility  to  the  injury  of  their  crops ;  and 
the  laws  support  them  strongly  in  this,  and  giro  them 
damages  strictly,  so  that  many  nobles  and  princes  hare 
yearly  large  sums  on  this  score  to  pay. 

There  is  thus  some  shooting  in  the  com  plains,  but 
very  little  hunting.  Where  the  nobility  hold  vast 
possessions  in  their  own  hands,  as  in  Lower  Austria, 
and  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  where  the  peasants 
are  serfs,  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  are  enjoyed  by 
the  nobility  in  all  their  amplitude  and  magnifi-* 
oence. — ^These  amusements  of  the  nobles  are,  how- 
ever, less  attractive  to  us  than  the  out-of-door 
pleasures  of  the  peasants.  Considering  that  the 
climate  is  severe  for  many  months  of  every  year, 
the  Germans  live  more  in  the  open  air  than  any 
other  European  people.  Many  of  their  social 
pleasures — ^their  wine,  beer,  and  coffee-drinkings 
and  concerts— are  enjoyed  in  the  open  air. 

It  is  the  same  in  erery  Tillage,  in  erery  town,  hi 
every  capital.  Public  walks,  public  music,  oafiSes,  and 
oassinos,  coffee  and  wine-drinking,  and  smoking  and 
knitting  under  trees,  call  out  the  whole  population,  high 
and  low,  great  and  small,  old  and  young  ;  and  there  dooT 
not  seem  a  care  fi^m  Berlin  to  Strasburg,  f^m  Cologne 
to  Pesth.  Nay,  much  as  the  French  live  out  of  doors, 
the  Germans  far  excel  them  in  this  species  of  life.  All 
their  musical  art  is  called  forth,  and  their  greatest  mas- 
ters are  employed,  to  giro  a  charm  to  this  mode  of  social 
existence.  Erery  means  is  adopted  to  give  facility  to 
the  enjoyment  of  this  taste 

There  is  one  advantage  that  their  towns  uniTersally 
possess  over  ours;  and  that  is,  in  the  abundance  of  pub- 
lic walks,  and  public  gardens  and  promenades,  where 
eyery  citizen  can  wander,  or  can  sit  and  rejoice  with  his 
family  and  his  friends.  All  round  their  towns,  in  gene- 
ral, you  find  these  ample  public  walks  and  promenades 
planted  with  trees,  and  furnished  with  seats.  .  .  . 
In  England,  cTery  man  takes  care  of  himself,  and  makes 
his  own  nest  snug;  besides  lighting  and  paying,  little 
seems  done  for  the  public  in  our  towns.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  the  public  enjoyment  seems  to  be  the  fiiTourite 
and  prevailing  idea;  and  you  see  around  you  perpetual 
evidences  of  its  working.  The  people  have,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  their  cities,  their  vineyards,  and  their  summer- 
houses  in  them,  where  they  can  go  with  their  families 
and  friends.  But  they  have,  again,  their  great  public 
gardens  and  woodlands  all  round  their  large  towns,  to 
ten  or  a  dozen  miles*  distance.  They  have  similar  places 
of  more  rustic  resort,  often  on  the  most  beautiftal  moun- 
tain heights,  and  in  mountain  valleys,  to  which  they 
pour  out  on  all  Sundays  and  leisure  days,  in  carriages 
and  by  railroads,  by  thousands.  Here  they  have  wine, 
and  curds,  and  often  dinners.  Here  they  even  come 
with  their  families,  taking  whole  troops  of  children  with 
them;  and  there  you  find  them  in  old  orchards,  amid 
castle  ruins,  under  the  trees,  and,  in  short,  through  all  the 
surrounding  hills  and  valleys.  They  dine  in  great  family 
groups — the  men  sitting  often  in  their  shirt-sleeves;  the 
children  rollhigin  the  grass;  and  the  landlords  hurrying 
about,  dealing  out  plates  and  viands  to  hungry  people, 
in  a  broil  of  what  seems  hopeless  hurry.  They  after- 
wards smoke  their  pipes,  drink  theb  coffee,  and  go  home 
at  an  early  hour  as  happy  as  this  earth  can  make  them. 
In  every  country  town  and  village  it  is  the  same. 

This  constant  source  of  humanizing  pleasure, 
must  add  greatly  to  the  cheerfulness  and  content 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  tend  to  keep  them 
from  grumbling  at  the  political  institutions  of 
their  country — 
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All  royal  gardens,  too,  are  open,  and  the  people  walk 
in  them,  and  siream  ronnd  the  palaces,  passing,  in  many 
instances,  through  their  Tery  conrts  and  gateways,  jnst 
as  if  they  were  their  own.  Nay,  the  royal  and  ducal 
owners  walk  ahont  amongst  the  people  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  any  of  the  rest.  The  flmperor  of  Austria, 
or  the  King  of  Prussia,  does  the  very  same.  You  may 
meet  them  anywhere;  and  little  more  ceremony  is  used 
towards  them  than  is  used  towards  any  other  individual, 
simply  that  of  lifting  your  hat  in  passing,  which  is  done 
to  all  your  acquaintance,  and  is  returned  as  a  mark  of 
ordinary  salutation.  You  will  see  princes  sitting  in 
public  places  with  their  friends,  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  as 
unassumingly  and  as  little  stared  at  as  any  respectable 
citizen.  You  may  sometimes  see  a  Grand  Duke  come 
into  a  country  inn,  call  for  his  glass  of  ale,  drink  it,  pay 
for  it,  and  go  away  as  unceremoniously  as  yourself.  The 
consequence  of  this  easy  familiarity  is,  that  princes  are 
eyerywhere  popular,  and  the  daily  occurrence  of  their 
presence  amongst  the  people  prevents  that  absurd  crush 
and  stare  at  them  which  prevails  in  more  luxurious  and 
exclusive  countries. 

The  same  open  and  general  eigoyment  of  scenery  ex- 
tends to  all  other  estates  and  gudens.  The  country- 
houses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  public  and  private  walks.  They  have  seldom 
any  fences  about  anything  but  their  private  gardens. 
The  people  go  and  vralk  everywhere,  and  never  dream 
of  trespassing,  nor  are  ever  told  of  such  a  thing,  lliis 
is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  this  country.  All  woods, 
with  the  rare  exception  of  a  deer  park,  are  thus  entirely 
open  and  unfenced.  You  wander  where  you  will,  with 
the  most  perfect  feeling  of  giving  no  offence.  Here  are 
no  warning-boards,  no  threats  of  steel-traps  or  spring- 
guns.  A  wisp  of  straw  stuck  on  a  pole,  the  usual  sign 
in  Grermany  of  wamiug,  in  vintage  time,  gives  you  no- 
tice that  a  private  walk,  which  4iU  the  rest  of  the  year 
is  open,  is  then  closed;  or  a  wisp  hung  on  the  bough  of 
a  tree  in  the  forest,  tells  you  that  the  common  people  are 
not  to  cut  boughs  there,  or  that  young  trees  are  planted, 
and  you  are  not  to  tread  them  down.  Everywhere  else, 
you  go  where  you  please,  through  woods,  valleys,  mea- 
dows, gardens,  or  fields;  and  while  property  is  sacred  to 
the  possessor,  nature  is,  as  it  should  be,  unrestrictedly 
yours,  and  every  man's. 

In  this  blessed  freedom,  and  with  this  simple  and 
thorough  line  of  nature  and  of  society,  there  is  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  social  and  summer  life  are  more 
eigoyed  than  in  Germany.  You  are  perpetually  invited 
to  join  a  party  to  a  wood-stroll,  to  go  to  some  lovely 
village  in  Uie  hills  or  the  forest,  or  to  some  old  farm- 
house, where  you  get  milk  and  coffee,  and  take  bread 
with  you  perhaps;  where  yon  find  a  Tanz-^HxUn,  or  shed, 
ivhere  the  young  people  can  have  a  dance;  where  the 
old  sit,  and  look  on,  and  smoke,  and  talk,  and  knit.  Or 
to  some  old  mill,  where  you  have  the  same  accommoda- 
tions; or  to  some  inn,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  a 
splendid  country,  as  that  of  the  Rhine  or  Danube,  and 
where,  on  the  terrace,  the  whole  company  will  play  at 
those  simple  games  so  much  liked  in  Grermany,  as  the 
black  man,  the  blind  cow,  and  others;  where  all,  high 
and  low,  old  and  young,  run  and  laugh,  and  are  as  merry 
as  so  many  boys  and  girls. 

^  But  it  is  in  the  capitals  that  this  social  out-of-door 
life  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent,  as  well  as  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection.  The  most  celebrated  bands, 
band-masters,  and  musical  composers  of  Grermany,  are 
in  daily  requisition  to  give  the  Idghest  impetus  and  en- 
chantment to  the  popular  enjoyment 

Vienna  is  the  capital  not  merely  of  Austria  but  of 
German  gaiety.  Every  day,  instead  of  announcements 
of  auctions  and  sermons,  its  walls  are  plastered  with 
those  of  concerts,  balls,  soirees,  music  vereins,  operas, 
plays,  and  Belustigungen  or  pleasure-meetings  of  a 
hundred  descriptions;  mingled  with  pilgrimages  to  cele- 
brated shrines — things  not  less  picturesque  and  amusing, 
and  often  not  less  gay  and  festive.  Every  day  the  lover 
of  pleasure,  and  the  student  of  human  nature  and  its 
vagaries,  finds  himself  not  at  a  loss  for  employment,  but 
distracted  with  a  ho*t  of  advertisements  of  the  most  be- 


witching spectacles  and  entertainments.  Here  is  Strauss, 
there  Lanner;  here  is  Staodigl,  there  Lutzer;  here  is  a 
ball  at  Sperls  or  Zum  Zeisig;  the  Prater  is  to  be  magui- 
ficent  with  fire-works  and  VoUu-freud^ ;  the  round- 
abouts will  all  be  in  full  action;  the  entertainment  at 
the  Lust-haus  most  alluring;  the  stream  of  carriages 
and  fashionable  people  on  the  drives  most  splendid.  Go 
where  you  will,  you  will  find  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  seated  in  the  gardens,  netting,  knitting,  talk- 
ing, listening  to  the  musical  bands,  parading  in  the  circle 
round  the  orchestra,  drinking  coffee  or  sugar-water,  eat- 
ing confections  and  ices  in  the  cassino.  The  Folksy 
theatre  will  call  you  one  way  with  its  drolleries,  the 
opera  another;  and  at  Sperls,  or  the  fashionable  Dom- 
mayer's  at  Hitzing,  you  will  find  the  dance  going  on  in 
the  saloon,  and  the  same  crowd  of  family  or  friendly 
parties,  seated  in  the  area  under  the  trees,  which  are  all 
hung  with  lamps,  supping  and  knitting,  giving  at  the 
same  time  one  eye  to  the  dance  in  the  saloon,  and  one 
ear  to  the  music  in  the  orchestra.  There  are  no  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  all  summer  long  enjoy 
themselves  like  the  Germans  in  their  gay  capitals;  but 
autumn  approaches,  and  the  great  climacteric  of  the 
year  is  reached.  The  whole  nation  is  astir.  Not  a  man 
or  woman  can  rest  long. 

And  so  they  roam  abroad  through  the  cities,  and 
watering-places,  and  fine  scenery  of  their  country, 
or  go  into  Switzerland,  but  seldom  stray  farther. 
Religious  processions  and  pilgrimages  are  still 
among  the  amusements  of  the  Catholic  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  also  mummeries  and  grotesque  dramatic 
representations  resembling  those  which  have  long 
since  become  obsolete  among  our  sober  and  ever- 
working  people.  The  observances  of  the  Carnival, 
the  New  Year,  and  other  great  holiday  times,  are 
very  fully  detailed  in  the  "  Social  Life  of  Germany," 
and  have  a  wonderful  charm,  were  it  only  from 
reviving  the  memory  of  the  merry  old  times  of 
Merry  England.  But  thero  is  change  in  progress 
even  in  stereotyped  Grermany ;  and  the  **  genteeler 
circles"  are  taking  to  the  self-same  dull  road  ia 
which  we  have  so  far  outstripped  them.  Mr. 
Howitt  quotes  a  writer  in  the  public  papers  "who 
eloquently  laments  the  departure  of  tlie  good  old 
times,  and  the  decay  of  the  old  German  spirit, 
particularly  in  Munich,  where, — 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  city,  the  more  inti- 
mate connexions  with  the  rest  of  Germany,  the  flourish- 
ing of  the  arts,  and  the  resort  of  so  many  strangers,  have 
introduced  a  new  element  of  life,  which,  attacking  that 
old  south-German  spirit  on  all  sides,  has  driven  it  pretty 
nearly  out  of  the  field. 

^  Before  this  became  the  case,  the  tone  of  large  com- 
panies was  easy,  free,  and  &miliar.  Every  one  was 
suffered  to  feel  himself  of  some  account  in  them;  every 
one  felt  glad  to  be  spoken  to  by  another,  though  he  had 
never  seen  him  before ;  instead  of  making  himself  ex- 
clusive, every  one  was  di&posed  to  make  advances. 
People  were  on  this  account  more  pleased  to  be  amongst 
strangers,  because  all  was  put  on  a  very  household  foot- 
ing. It  was  good  gossiping  vrith  the  old  fathers,  and 
the  worthy  venerable  mothers.  The  young  ladies  were 
easily  satisfied  with  the  harmless  chit-chat  which  the 
young  gentlemen  engaged  in  with  them  in  the  homely 
high  Grerman  of  Munich.  But  now  people  draw  into 
narrower  circles ;  they  become  more  select,  more  exclu- 
sive ;  society  assumes  a  finer  tone,  address  clears  itself 
of  its  negligence.  Those  of  maturer  years,  whom  you 
are  able  to  approach,  are  become  more  modish;  the 
young  peojple,  in  their  external  demeanour,  elegant ;  the 
young  ladies  more  chary.  The  great  world  begins  to 
grow  cold,  and  people  speak  more  and  more  of  family 
Dfe ;  friends  and  relations  draw  together  into  household 
circles,  make  unions  for  the  winter  entertainments,  aud 
give  bclect  home  balls  and  concerts.    Even  the  pic-nici<. 
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which  become  more  frequent  than  ever,  display  the  same 
tendency;  people  rejoice  themselTes  in  Uie  illusion  of 
being  in  a  &mily  circle. 

"  In  dose  connexion  with  this  state  of  things  is  the 
g;rovth  of  tea-drinking.  Numben  have  already  freed 
thesselres  from  the  evening  bnmper,  and  numbers  more 
threatento  do  it;  to  snch  a  degree  that  the  first  jonmal 
of  p^te  literatare,  which  after  an  absence  of  many 
vMzsyWas  lately  brought  out  here,  held  it  in  contempla- 
tioa  irhether  it  should  not  style  itself '  The  Mnnioh  Tea- 
ksTd.'  While  breweries  are  rising  on  all  hands  to  ftir- 
Bish  Bsrarian  beer  to  every  quarter  of  the  world,  here, 
at  the  fountaan-bead,  young  gentlemen  are  quenching 
their  thitstwith  water  and  milk;  and  ladies  who  for- 
meriy  ordered  a  good  cordial  night-cap  at  least  from  the 
doctor,  now  blush  lest  they  should  be  thoaght  to  sip  a 
little  in  secret.  Truly  there  are  yet  jolly  fellows,  who 
at  the  evening  WirMkauaiMe  sing  boisterous  student- 
iOQgs,  and  war-songs  from  Kdmer,  talk  loud  and  vehe- 
mently, and  send  over  their  heads  clouds  of  smoke  and 
foaes  of  beer,  while  they  whisper  to  one  another  how 
dieaiily  the  fine  tea-drinking  folk  drag  through  the 
vinter,  and  bow  glad  they  are  at  the  first  burst  of  fine 
weskther  tft  fty  off  to  the  Alpine  regions  that  show  them- 
sehes  so  teniptiiigly  in  the  distance,  and  where  a  gay 
life  stOl  naistains  itself  with  sound  of  guitar  and  Alpine 
aaog,  the  report  of  rifies,  and  jubilee  of  Idrchweighs, 
vhieh  amy  almost  be  heaid  in  the  streets  of  our  city. 

^  Bot  we  don't  merely  drink  tea  and  grow  exclusive, 
we  are  fell  of  interest  for  the  new  literature.  We  talk 
of  art  and  science.  The  English  language  is  everywhere 
^died,  even  more  than  the  French.  An  English  leaven, 
diifesed  through  south  Germany,  has  reached  us ;  and 
works  duly,  growingly,  mightily,  more  and  more.  It 
has  seiaed  on  our  old  habits  by  the  very  throat,  threatens 
to  annihilate  them,  and  parades  boldly  before  us,  with 
high  pretensions  of  style  and  refined  accomplishments. 
Tbe  leaven  works,  not  merely  upwards,  but  down  into 
the  lower  grades.  It  has  seized  on  the  burgher- class. 
Those  practices  which  a  while  ago  were  regarded  as  the 
privileges  of  a  high  sphere,  are  now  pronounced  to  be 
indispensable  to  all.  The  burgher  ladies  take  off  the 
Rieykkauben  (the  pretty  little  caps  of  gold  or  silver 
tisae,  worn  only  on  the  back  of  the  head  so  becomingly, 
and  which  are  peculiar  to  Munich,)  and  put  on  silk 
bonnets.  They  subscribe  to  the  circulating  library,  and 
engage  a  box  at  the  theatre.  The  daughters  speak 
written  German;  they  go  no  longer  with  the  distaff  into 
the  Heimgarten,  but  make  formal  visits,  in  order  to  speak 
to  one  another  in  French.  So  far  ae  the  increase  of  in- 
tellectuality and  intelligence  go  'tis  well,  but  'tis  not  so 
weU  to  see  the  old  cordial  jollity  of  the  carnival  turned 
into  a  stately  frost;  and  instead  of  the  good  old  German 
dandng,  laughing,  bandying  of  wits  and  humonrs,  dur- 
ing which  many  a  love-sign  snugly  passed,  many  an  ex- 
planation found  happy  opportunity,  and  many  a  half- 
understood  case  a  prosperous  issue;  a  mere  walking  in 
crowds  through  gilded  rooms  takes  its  place,  with  stately 
alntations  and  gentility  without  heartiness." 

We  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  sympathize 
in  all  of  the  worthy  elder  s  distresses. 

Many  charming  snatches  of  those  popular  rhymes 
of  Germany  which  are  connected  with  holiday  times 
and  observances,  and  of  the  little  songs  and  rhymes 
of  the  children  in  their  sports,  occur  in  the  work. 
It  strikes  ns,  that  if  as  purely  nonsensical,  they  are 
more  poetical  than  our  own  nursery  rhymes  ;  but 
this  tiiey  may  owe  to  the  graceful  English  garb  in 
which  probably  Mrs.  Howitt  has  attired  them. 

Mr.  Howitt  gives  a  graphic^and  minute  account 
of  the  wandering  handicraftsmen  of  Germany ;  a 
race  even  more  interesting  than  the  students.  But 
their  singular  customs  are  already  pretty  well 
understood  among  us.  These  customs  are,  in  Mr. 
Hewitt's  opinion,  less  pernicious  to  the  morals  and 
pharactcT  of  the  young  men  than  might  be  sup- 


posed ;  but  their  actual  utility  in  making  good 
workmen  is  at  once  disposed  of  by  the  fact,  that  in 
handicrafts,  and  especially  in  blacksmith  and 
ordinary  carpentry  work,  Germany,  with  its  an- 
cient wanderschafte,  is  whole  centuries  behind  £ng* 
land.  Three  months  spent  in  London  or  Sheffield 
would  do  much  more  for  these  young  artisans, 
if  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  their  craft  were  the 
object  of  their  wandering,  than  the  three  years 
which  it  is  the  rule  to  spend  in  yagabondizing  and 
begging.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young  men,  in 
the  course  of  their  travels,  acquire  a  more  enlarged 
experience  of  life  and  knowledge  of  their  own 
country,  than  our  artisans,  chained  to  the  oar  from 
boyhood  to  premature  old  age,  have  any  opportu- 
nity of  doing.  Their  rambles,  at  the  period  of  life 
they  are  taken,  may  also  tend  to  the  formation  of 
a  firm  constitution  and  a  sound  state  of  health ;  as 
the  craft  usages  and  the  customs  of  the  country 
prevent  them  from  being  exposed  to  great  hard- 
ships or  want  of  food,  clothing,  or  lodging,  while 
on  their  travels.  In  short,  before  we  are  done  with 
the  wandering  German  artisans,  we  begin  to  wish 
that  our  hard-working  youth  could  enjoy  the  same 
long  season  of  leisure  and  thought,  in  which  to 
store  up  knowledge,  health,  and  poetical  images, 
and  ennobling  recollections,  to  grace  the  whole  of 
their  future  lUfe ;  provided  always  that  their  wan- 
der-years were  free  and  voluntary. 

The  festivities  of  Christmas— the  Christmas-tree, 
the  Christ-child,  and  Pelznichel,  or  Knecht  Rupert^ 
the  rewarder  of  good  children  and  the  chastiser  of 
the  naughty   little    ones,— draw  forth    all   our 
author  s  poetry.     And  yet  he  justly  questions  the 
wisdom,  nay  the  morality  of  this  systematic  play- 
ful trickery,  and  cheating  of  little  children,  which 
he  doubts  may  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  vene- 
ration for  truth  in  young  minds.    At  all  events  a 
very  heavy  charge  made  against  the  whole  naUon  is, 
that  truth  is  ''  far  from  behig  held  so  sacred  among 
them  as  it  should  be, — ^the  heroes  of  their  most  cele- 
brated writers,  of  Goethe  and  others,  tell  any  kind 
of  fibs  to  help  themselves  out  of  scrapes.    Who- 
ever has  seen  much  of  the  private  life  of  Grermany, 
will,  we  fear,  have  experienced  a  similar  surprise, 
spite  of  the  national  boasts  of  the  Deutsche  Treue 
undDeiOseke  WahrheU  ;  German  faithfulness  and 
truth.  This  is  a  fact  which  merits  the  most  serious 
attention  of  a  people  so  proud  of  their  improve- 
ments in  education  ;  and  it  seems  wonderful,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Howitt,  **  that  it  has  not  struck  them, 
that  all  the  essential  and  beautiful  of  this  Christ- 
mas practice  will  remain  independently  of  these 
fictions.'*  As  the  Christmas  Tree  has  some  chance 
of  being  introduced  into  this  country,  among  the 
other  less  harmful  picturesque  customs  of  the  Past, 
of  which  there  is  at  present  an  ominous  revival, 
we  deem  this  hint  worthy  of  especial  attention. 
The  customs  of  the  New  Year  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  now  deemed  old-fashioned,  th<tugh 
not  forgotten,  in  Scotland.    One  of  the  sports  pro- 
per to  the  season,  is  identical  with  that  which  put 
into  so  furious  a  passion  "  Auld  Uncle  John,"  in 
Bums's  «*  Halloween."   It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  testy  bachelor  drew  a  blank  in  the  matrimo- 
nial lotterj',— and  that  hecause  h( 
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Gat  the  toom  dish  thrice. 
He  heftyed  them  on  the  fire 
In  wrath  that  night. 

Besides  the  numerous  stated  national  holidays  in 
the  German  towns,  circles  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bours of  congenial  tastes  form  small  societies, 
which  they  name  their  ITrauchen ;  literally  little 
garlands.  These  signify  the  practice  the  meipbers 
have  of  making  circulating  yisits  once  a-week,  on 
foed  ereningSy  to  each  others  houses ;  when  they 
take  tea,  talk,  read,  and  dance  or  play,  according 
to  the  age  or  humour  of  the  parties ;  and  knit 
of  course, — for  no  knitting,  no  German  woman. 
Sledging  is  one  of  their  winter  amusements ;  and 
Mr.  Howitt  describes  a  fayourite  pastime  of  the 
children  on  the  ice,  which  is  exactly  the  hwrljh 
kaeiety  of  which  the  name  is  now  almost  lost  in 
Scotland,  though  in  country  places  the  amusement 
is  still  known.  Instead  of  the  skull  of  a  horse,  or 
any  thing  that  will  moye,  which  the  Scottish 
ohOdren  adopt  as  a  sledge  or  ice- seat,  the  little 
Germans  purchase,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  small 
vehicles  adapted  to  this  sport.  Hurly-hacket,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  was  in  Scotland  a 
royal  pastime.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  Germans,  like  every  other  nation,  entertain 
several  absurd  and  prudish  customs  or  etiquettes. 
Thus,  for  instance,  though  a  damsel  may  be  spun 
about  like  a  whirligig,  hour  after  hour,  by  a  youth, 
pr  run  away  with  by  him  in  his  sledge,  tH^-a-titey 
far  into  the  country,  taking  his  arm  in  the  streets, 
or  anywhere  else,  would  be  considered  either  a 
flagrant  breach  of  decorum,  or  equivalent  to  the 
announcement  of  a  betrothal.  In  their  very  mar- 
riage processions,  the  men  walk  first  and  the  women 
follow ;  and  in  church  they  sit  like  the  Quakers, 
the  sexes  apart.  Young  people,  though  brothers 
and  sisters,  cannot  live  together  in  the  same  house 
if  their  parents  are  dead  or  distant ;  and  a  bachelor 
cannot  have  a  sister  to  keep  house  for  him,  with- 
out shocking  German  notions  of  decorum.  Hav- 
ing endeavoured  to  harmonize  the  apparent  phlegm, 
the  exterior  solemnity  or  formality  of  the  demean- 
our of  the  Germans,  with  their  inward  sensitive- 
ness, Mr.  Howitt  proceeds,  in  the  following  pas- 
SAgSy  to  give  the  most  elaborate  and  connected 
account  of  his  idea  of  the  German  social  character 
that  occurs  in  the  volume ;  and  it  is  probably,  at 
least  in  substance,  a  correct  estimate : — 

There  is  not  a  more  social  and  affectionate  people  than 
they  are.  They  are  particularly  kind  and  attentive  to 
each  other  ;  sympathize  deeply  in  all  each  other's 
troubles  and  pleasures,  successes  and  reverses.  They 
form  the  strongest  attachments,  and  maintain  them 
through  life.  Young  men  entertain  that  brotherly  feel- 
ing for  each  other  that  you  seldom  see  in  England. 
They  go,  as  youths,  often  walking  with  their  arms  about 
each  other,  as  only  school-boys  do  with  us.  They  put 
their  arms  over  each  other's  shoulders  in  fiimiliar  con- 
versation in  company,  in  a  very  brotherly  way.  I  say 
nothing  of  that  hearty  kissing  of  each  other  on  meeting 
after  an  absence,  that  to  an  English  eye,  in  great 
rough-whiskered  and  mustachioed  men,  has  something 
very  repulsive  in  it.  They  make  presents  of  memorials 
to  each  other,  and  maintain  a  great  and  lasting  corre- 
spondence. The  correspondence  of  many  Germans  is 
tiiormoas.  Ladies  who  spend  the  morning  in  household 
atbirs,  will  also  in  the  afternoon  be  as  busy  in  writing 
to  their  numerous  friends.  It  is  in  private  social  in- 
tercourse alone  that  the  Germans  display  the  genuine 


vivacity  and  heartiness  of  their  character.  In  the  social 
and  select  circle  of  approved  and  approving  friends, 
they  throw  off  all  formality,  and  become  as  frolicsome 
and  joyous  as  so  many  boys  and  girls.  These  same 
young  men  that  in  the  street  vrill  go  by  you  as  swift  as 
a  steam-engine,  and  as  dark  as  a  thunder-cloud,  there 
become  the  very  imps  of  mirth  an4  jollity.  They  are 
ready  to  enter  into  any  fun,  to  act  any  part — ^to  sing,  to 
romp,  to  laugh,  and  quiz  each  other  without  mercy. 

They  have  indeed  the  faculty  of  becoming  children, 
and  even  buffoons,  without  becoming  ridiculous.  They 
do  not  feel  themselves  foolish,  and  therefore  don't  be- 
come 80.  None  but  children  in  other  countries  can  give 
themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the  flow  of  their  spirits, 
and  throw  themselves  headlong,  and  yet  with  safety, 
into  the  whirlpool  of  active  eigoyment.  The  grave  Ger- 
mans, strange  as  it  may  seem,  oap  retain  their  boyhood 
and  girlhood  through  life,  and  at  any  moment  be  aa 
frolicsome,  as  artless,  as  noisy,  as  happy  as  children  ; 
yet  without  ever  letting  go  for  ao  instant  the  saving 
guidance  of  a  manly  discretion.  The  fact  is,  that  they 
have  a  purity  and  elevation  of  moral  feeling,  which  is 
at  once  theb  safety,  their  dignity,  their  honour,  and 
their  happiness.  It  is  this  which  gives  and  preserves 
so  much  manly  attachment  in  their  friendships,  so  much 
propriety  and  endurance  in  their  loves,  so  much  confi- 
dence and  esteem  in  their  social  intercourse. 

In  similar  circumstances,  young  men  of  other  nations 
are  apt  to  become  impertinent  and  indecorous.  We 
have  heard  English  young  ladies  say,  that,  in  all  the 
familiarities  of  waltzing  and  festive  parties,  the  German 
gentlemen  have  never  diown  the  slightest  disposition  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  the  utmost  delicacy.  They  have 
given  none  of  those  looks,  those  squeezes  of  the  hand, 
and  those  private  signals  which  English  young  men  are 
but  too  apt  to  allow  themselves.  Yet  here,  again,  is 
another  mark  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Gierman  char- 
acter. These  same  young  men,  who,  in  a  particular 
circle  will  thus  combine  and  be  as  gay  and  alert  as 
grashoppers,  will,  if  one  individual  come  in  on  whom 
they  have  not  the  same  reliance,  at  once  involve  them- 
selves in  their  cold  formality;  as  a  hedgehog,  at  the 
slightest  approach  of  danger,  wraps  himself  in  bis  globe 

of  spines,  or  as  a  snail  retreats  into  its  shell 

It  would  be  the  most  hopeless  attempt  to  endeavour 
to  engage  them  to  be  ftinny  in  any  but  their  most  ap- 
proved circle ;  a  thousand  bugbears  of  ridiculous  offence 
would  start  up  before  them,  and  daunt  them  past  all 
power  of  action  or  desire  to  please. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  their  political  institutions  and 
habits  have  had  a  great  effect  in  producing  this  exoess  of 
sensitiveness. 

The  effect  of  their  political  institutions  on  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  Grerman  people  has 
been  of  late  so  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Laing,  that 
we  are  content,  upon  this  head,  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Howitt  holds  nearly  the  same  opinions.  Their 
caution  is  found  to  be  extreme,  and  even,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Howitt,  appears  phrenologically  in  the 
round,  broad  heads  of  the  children.  This  exces- 
sive caution  is,  it  would  seem,  even  carried  the 
length  of  unmanly  cowardice.  A  German  will 
rarely  risk  his  own  safety  to  see  fair  play — or  for 
the  S3rmpathetic  love  of  justice-^-or  indignation  at 
wrong  done  to  the  helpless.  He  dreads  coming  in 
for  the  ^  redding-straik."  But  when  elevated  and 
exhilarated  by  wine  or  music,  or  rather  by  their  in- 
fluence combined,  a  German  will  throw  off  his 
habitual  caution.  "  A  song,"  says  Mr.  Howitt, 
'*  will  thrill  through  the  heart  of  the  whole  em- 
pire like  an  electric  stroke,  and  produce  the  most 
instantaneous  and  universal  enthusiasm;  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  'Rhine  song,'  on  the  threat 
of  invasion  by  the  French  in  the  autumn  of  1840." 
But  in  this,  and  in  all  such  cases,  was  the  song  any« 
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thing  moie  than  the  biasing  match  applied  to  the 
leady-prepand  eombnstibles? 

To  the  laige — ^the  ultra  cautiousness  of  the  Grer- 
maiii^  Xr.  Howitt  attributes  their  slow  driving, 
and  bappy  exemption  horn  fatal  accidents  on 
ther  lailwayB ;  and  to  their  characteristic  phlegm 
be  ascribes  their  indifference  or  quiet  submission 
to  trifling  ills  or  annoyances,  which  one  second  of 
veD-directed  energy  might  obviate.  This  charac- 
teristie  indolence,  or  eanna-^-fiuhed  principle,  be- 
longs, however,  as  much  to  a  condition,  or  to  a 
certain  stage  in  the  practical  department  of  the 
sodal  progress  as  to  national  character.  Neither  the 
plodding  Scotch,  nor  the  mercurial  Irisb,  would  too 
probably  have  dealt  otherwise  with  the  ofiending 
luui],  which  senres  Mr.  Howitt  as  an  illustrative 
example,  than  did  the  phlegmatic  Germans.  This 
wu  a  nail  in  a  plank  which  tore  the  gown  of 
every  lady  entering  a  steamer,  and  made  the 
geatkiaen  stumble  as  they  passed  ;  but  which  no 
Germia  ever  dreamed  of  knocking  on  the  head  by 
<me  atroke,  nntil  Mr.  Howitt,  on  seeing  his  wife's 
gown  esnght,  disentangled  the  robe,  called  for  a 
^aouner,  and  suggested  the  simple  prompt  remedy 
vliieh  made  him  at  once  be  ^cognised  as  an  Eng- 
lishman by  an  American  present.  Yet  this  is  not 
GEcluBvely  German.  The  cottars  of  Glenbumie 
aubmitted  to  the  **  broken  brig  "  from  day  to  day 
tboQgb  it  frequently  upset  their  carts,  and  occa- 
Boned  hours  of  toil  and  trouble ;  and  poor  Thaddy, 
in  Castle  Rackrent,  acknowledged,  that  the  big  pin 
by  wbichy  in  place  of  the  proper  button,  he  fas- 
tened his  cotesMirv,  pricked  his  chin  a  hundred 
times  a  day,  yet  he  could  not  be  troubled  to  get 
the  button  sewed  on.  Other  instances  which  are 
cited  to  illustrate  the  obtuseness  or  apatby,  and, 
indeed  we  must  say  it,  real  hard-heartedness^  and  at 
least  pasftiye  cruelty  of  the  national  character,  are 
■omewfaat  narrow  for  the  object  in  view ;  and 
Biay  be  rather  individual  instances  than  national 
diaracteristics.  In  apprehending  strokes  of  wit 
aad  humour,  the  German  seems  to  be  what  is  call- 
ed '^  a  slow  coach."  A  joke  needs  to  be  delibe- 
rately explained  to  him,  or  at  least  to  some  of  the 
nation ;  now  the  subtle  essence  of  the  veiy  best 
joke  evaporates  in  explanation.  We  have,  how- 
ev^,  seen  this  sort  of  dulness  occur  nearer  at  hand 
than  Gennany. 

As  Mr.  Hewitt's  work  is  really  more  valuable 
fat  its  insight  into  domestic  life,  and  the  minute- 
neai  of  its  touches,  than  for  what  may  generally 
be  esteemed  its  more  attractive  qualities,  we  select 
the  loUowing  illustrative  homely  passages  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  descriptive  of  city  manners  and  shows, 
and  picturesque  scenery. 

Qtmm  of  the  fiermui  ladies  have  an  overstnined  de- 
fieaey  and  pmdery  about  them,  that  form  the  mostridi- 
cabos  eontnat  to  the  homeliness  of  their  manners  and 
laagiiacs,  and  remind  yon  of  what  Sam  Sliok  [Captain 
Hanyal  f  ]  aays  of  the  yonng  American  ladies  putting 
the  1^  of  their  pianos  into  trousers.  They  use  no  cir- 
•amleeation  in  expressions  which,  in  England,  are  at 
jcail  aauwthed  ever,  and  redaced  to  a  very  convenient 
ia^clnitetten.  Some  of  them  will  talk  of  sweating,  and 
bavkiaf  and  ^tting,  and  will  perpetrate  these  things 
tSD  ia  eempany,  as  well  as  say  them.  Bat  there  is  no- 
ddag  wbidi  teads  so  mneh  to  oonfound  ranks,  and  pniale 
jou  as  to  the  real  standing  of  people,  as  the  pnMtice  in 


this  country  of  several  famUies  living  in  one  house* 
Nobles. may,  and  often  4o,  let  one  or  two  stories  of  their 
house.  You  may  have  a  Graf  for  your  landlord,  or  a 
shoemaker.  This,  while  it  is  considered  no  degradation 
to  the  man  of  real  property  and  rank,  affords  a  serious 
opportunity  to  others,  whose  trade  and  dependence  con- 
sists in  letting  lodgings,  to  impose  on  the  English,  and 
creates  in  them,  while  firesh  to  the  country,  the  strangest 
uncertainty  ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  leads  them  to  the 
oddest  conclusions  as  to  the  manners  of  the  better  classes 
of  German  society.  While  Uie  graf  or  the  professor  lets 
part  of  his  house,  the  genuine  lodging-house  keeper  pre- 
tends to  be  a  graf,  or  something  approaching  one.  Our 
landlady,  on  our  arrival  at  Heidelberg,  pretended  to 
possess  a  Baden  patent  of  nobility,  and  to  be  somebody. 
She  was,  in  fact,  a  very  silly  and  mischievous  woman  ; 
and  while  on  the  one  hand  she  would  affect  to  be  fright- 
ened at  the  sight  of  a  man  in  his  morning  gown  and 
slippers,  would,  on  the  other,  sit,  of  an  afternoon,  eating 
goose-grease  with  a  bread-crust  instead  of  a  spoon,  as  a 
luxury  1  With  such  strange  mixtures  of  ranks  and  per- 
sonages, it  requires,  at  first,  in  the  foreigner,  the  nicest 
discernment  to  decide  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  real 
gentry,  and  to  avoid  the  oddest  errors,  in  judging  of  estab- 
tished  manners.  ....  Snaking  hands 
is  a  custom  considered  entirely  English,  especially  with 
ladies.  The  Germans  rush  into  each  other's  arms ;  and 
with  such  impetuosity,  on  some  occasions,  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  a  youth  who  is  lamed  for  life  throng 
the  very  curious  circumstance  of  having  entangled  his 
legs  with  those  of  a  young  and  dear  friend  whom  he  un- 
expectedly met,  after  a  long  absence,  and  was  thus 
thrown  down,  and  one  of  his  legs  ixgured.  But  they  do 
not  shake  hands  ;  and  we  advise  all  English  gentlemen, 
on  first  going  to  Germany,  to  be  careful  not  to  shock  the 
feelings  of  the  ladies,  and  especially  the  young,  with 
offering  their  hands.  The  great  German  salutation  is 
that  of  lifting  the  hat  to  one  another,  and  to  the  ladies  ; 
and  to  such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that  a  humorous, 
as  well  as  argumentative  pamphlet  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished, by  a  very  clever  man,  in  ErfUrt,  who  has  been  a 
good  deal  in  England,  recommending  in  preference,  on 
many  accounts,  the  I^glish  mode  of  salutation.  He  cal- 
culates that  not  less  than  six  millions  of  dollars  are 
yearly  spent  in  the  extra  wear  and  tear  of  hats  and  caps 

in  Germany. 

Before  the  French  invasion,  what  an  old-flashioned 
state  must  Crormany  have  been  in  1  The  Germans  are 
naturally  a  most  contented  people.  Contented  with 
their  mode  of  living,  the  daily  round  of  their  pursuits, 
with  the  state  of  things  as  they  find  them.  There  is  no 
people  of  the  same  numbers,  or  possessing  a  territory  of  the 
same  extent  in  Europe,  who  have  showp  themselves  so 
little  disturbed  by  a  thirst  of  foreign  conquest  and  ag- 
grandizement. If  their  neighbours  would  but  let  them 
alone,  they  would  never  meddle  vrith  their  neighbours. 

In  fact,  before  that  period,  the 

Germans  seem  to  have  lived  pretty  much  as  the  Dan- 
nites  did  of  old, "  every  man  doing  what  seemed  good  in 
his  own  eyes."  Little  could  have  been  the  alteration  in 
anything  for  many  generations.  They  must  have  lived 
on  and  on, — the  bauers  cultivating,  the  professors  teach- 
ing and  dreaming,  the  gentry  hunting  in  the  woods,  and 
the  ladies  cooking  and  knitting,  just  as  their  ancestors 
had  done  for  ages.  By  what  we  see  now,  they  must 
have  been  in  a  very  homely  condition  indeed.  The  ma- 
nual arts  must  have  been  very  humble  ;  their  houses 
must  have  been  very  old-fasMoned,  ill  ftimished,  and 
none  of  the  cleanest.  Their  clothes,  what  an  antique  cut 
they  must  have  had  1  Their  locks,  door-handles,  keys, 
all  sorts  of  household  utensils,  their  furniture,  their  car- 
riages, their  everything,  how  rude  and  homely  they  must 
have  been  I  What  a  length  their  hair  must  have  grovm 
then  ;  what  a  length  their  coats  must  have  been  then  ; 
what  a  length  their  pipes  ;  what  a  length  theb  dreams  ! 
Washing  could  not  have  been  much  in  fashion  ;  for,  even 
now,  they  are  amaaed  at  the  English  ;  and  in  the  inns 
they  more  commonly  give  you  a  wine-bottle  and  an  oval 
pie-dish,  instead  of  a  good  capacious  ewer  and  basin,  than 
anythiDg  else.  Such  a  thing  as  a  piece  of  soap,  or  a  slop- 
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jar,  you  never  see  in  the  bed-room  ;  and  if  yon  aek  for 
water  and  a  napkin,  to  wash  yonr  hands  before  dinner 
at  an  inn  where  you  are  not  staying  the  night,  they  stare 
at  you,  and  make  a  charge  in  the  bill  for  it.  As  Diogenes 
said,  on  walking  through  the  city,  so  would  the  old  Grer- 
mans  have  said,  had  they  gone  tloough  a  city  in  another 
country, "  What  heaps  of  tilings  are  here  that  I  haye  no 
need  of."  Roads  eren  they  had  none — ^they  didnot  want 
them — they  wanted  only  to  stop  at  home,  eat  their 
sour  kraut  and  sasuages,  smoke  their  pipes,  and  drink 
their  beer. 

The  cheerless  and  comfortless,  dirty  and  odor- 
ous, but  substantial  dwellings  of  the  common 
people,  we  have  already  adverted  to.  The  visible 
furniture  is  much  the  same  as  in  English  cottages, 
inth  the  addition  of  the  stove  and  the  spinning- 
wheel,  and  the  difference  of  the  beds,  which  in 
Germany  are  universally  small^  stump  beds,  fash- 
ioned to  hold  but  one  person.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  Grermans  must  consider  the  large  beds  of 
England,  in  which  from  two  to  a  half-dozen  indivi- 
duals are  sometimes  stowed  away,  as  an  indecor- 
ous and  shocking  arrangement.  Individuals  even 
of  the  lowest  rank,  accustomed  from  infancy  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  exclusive  single  bed,  must,  there 
can  be  no  question,  find  our  custom  more  revolt- 
ing than  we  should  a  spoon,  fork,  towel,  tooth- 
brush, or  comb,  used  in  common.— Among  the 
working-people,  the  men. 

As  in  England,  are  great  frequenters  of  the  public- 
houses,  where  they  all  talk,  smoke,  and  drink  together, 
while  the  women  at  home  get  their  children  to  bed,  do 
the  necessary  mending  and  ordering  of  their  affkirs,  and 
gossip  a  little  besides.  In  winter,  when  they  cannot  go 
much  out,  the  neighbours  get  often  together  around  the 
stove,  especially  in  the  evenings,  and  tell  over  all  the 
sagas  and  legends  of  the  country,  of  which  every  place 
has  abundance,  or  read  their  kalendar,  or  their  folks- 
books,  cheap  little  books  bought  at  the  furs,  which  contain 
many  of  the  old  legends  and  stories  extracted  firom  the 
old  romances. 

It  is  through  the  winter  that  they  are  busy  dressing 
their  hemp  and  flax,  and  the  women  all  spinning  and 
knitting.  In  an  evening  it  is  a  common  custom  for  the 
women  to  take  their  wheels  and  meet  together  at  their 
houses  in  rotation,  where  they  tell  endless  stories,  and 
make  themselves  very  merry,  while  their  husbands  are 
at  the  wirthshouse;  and  these,  as  in  all  other  countries, 
are  ^  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

This  is  exactly  the  custom  described  by  Bums : 

On  Fasten's  Even  we  had  a  rocking^ 
To  ca'  the  crack,  and  weave  our  stockin*. 
And  there  was  muckle  ftin  and  jokin' 

Ye  needna  doubt; 
At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokin' 

At  sang  about. 

The  Roekififfs,  which  were  not  confined  to  Fas- 
ten s  E'en,  were  either  spinning,  knitting,  or  do- 
nothing  social  meetings  of  young  people,  for  fun 
and  song.  They  are  described  in  the  old  StoHstical 
Account  of  Scotland,  and  are  alluded  to  by  many 
of  the  rustic  Scottiidi  poets  in  their  songs. 

The  manners  of  the  middle  classes  present  a 
stronger  contrast  to  English  modem  usages,  than 
do  those  of  the  country  people.    They, — 

Like  the  Scotch,  prefer  houses  in  which  a  fomily  can 
live  on  every  separate  story,  and  there  are  commonly 
two  or  three  famiUes  of  the  most  respectable  and 
wealthy  class  in  one  house.  One  of  those  round-headed 
doorways,  already  spoken  of,  often  fbrms  the  entrance; 
and  it  is  quite  a  tour  of  discovery  to  find  the  ikmily  you 
vrant  in  it.  You  see  two  or  three  bell-handles  on  the 
outside,  69iiietimes  wi|h  Qben  written  under  one,  Untcn 


under  another,  and  Dritten  Stock  under  a  third.  If  you 
have  not  already  possessed  yourself  of  the  exact  infor- 
mation in  which  stock  or  story  the  family  that  you  want 
resides,  you  must  pull  a  bell  at  guess,  for  the  name  of 
the  occupier  of  each  stock  nowhere  appears.  When  yon 
have  done  this,  in  a  while  you  hear  a  click,  and  the  door 
opens  itself  an  inch  or  so.  This  ii  a  sign  that  you  can 
enter. 

The  want  of  the  easy  device  of  name-plates  on 
the  doors,  or  under  each  bell-pull,  leads  to  great 
inconvenience  in  seeking  out  one's  friends.  The 
whole  matter  is  ill-arranged.  In  the  great  com- 
mon stair-case— a  perpendicular  street — ^the  stran  - 
ger  is  as  much  astray  as  if  in  a  wood.  He  feels^ 
in  the  solitude  of  many  closed  doors,  as  if  in  an 
enchanted  castle.  If  he  has  not  beforehand  in- 
formed himself  of  the  exact  elage  on  which  his 
friend  lives, — 

His  only  plan  is  to  knock  at  the  first  door  that  he 
comes  to;  if  somebody  answers,  to  enter;  and,  if  he  be 
lucky,  he  will  soon  see  a  dirty  maid-servant  most  pro- 
bably issue  from  her  kitchen,  or  come  out  above  and  look 
down  through  the  banisters  of  the  stairs  at  him,  fh»m 
whom  he  may  learn  where  the  family  he  seeks  may  be 
found.  It  is,  however,  quite  as  possible  that  at  the  very 
first  door  at  which  he  knocks,  he  will  hear  somebody 
within  call  out  **  herein,"  **  come  in,"  for  this  is  the 
usual  practice.  Instead,  when  a  knock  comes,  of  some 
one  opening  the  door,  as  we  do,  they  are  so  accustomed 
to  have  the  wrong  persons  coming,  that  they  let  them, 
take  the  trouble  of  coming  in  themselves.  They  there- 
fore call  out  "  herein,"  and  you  must  open  the  door  and 
march  in,  when  it  is  very  probable  that,  instead  of  your 
friends,  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
party  at  dinner ;  or  in  the  study  of  a  rusty  old  professor, 
five  fathoms  deep  in  his  books  and  his  next  lecture  ;  or 
will  disturb  the  tdte-M£te  of  two  lovers,  or  two  ladies 
plunged  in  matters  of  as  deep  moment ;  or  will  rouse 
some  worthy  Hofrath  from  settling  the  afikirs  of  the 
state.  Though  these  mistakes  are  rather  annoying  to 
you,  they  are  generally  taken  in  the  best  humour  by 
those  thus  broken  in  upon,  for  they  are  matters  of  daily 
occurrence.  We  have,  however,  witnessed  instances  in 
which  the  unlucky  visiter  has  been  received  with  very 
freezing  and  disdainful  looks,  which  said  as  plainly  as 
looks  could  do, — **  Mr.  Blockhead,  do  mind  another 
time  and  inform  yourself  of  the  stock." 

The  living,  indeed,  in  these  houses,  exposes  yon  to 
many  visits  that,  to  say  the  least,  are  troublesotaie.  As 
there  (is  no  porter, anybody  walks  in  that  is  so  disposed. 
The  bell  is  pulled,  the  door  is  opened,  and  the  house  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  enterer.  Whatever  he  be,  he  has 
now  the  range  of  the  house  before  him.  He  has  only  to 
present  himself  at  every  door  in  turn,  and  he  is  bade  to 
walk  in.  You  are  thus  often  surprised  by  the  most  un- 
expected guests.  Now  it  is  a  beggar,  with  a  troop  of 
ragged  children  at  his  or  her  heels.  Now'a  wandering 
gesell,  or  journeyman,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back, 
who  wants  to  beg  a  trifle  too,  to  carry  him  to  the  next 
town,  or,  as  has  occurred  to  us,  has  taken  the  house  for 
an  inn,  and  wants  to  know  if  he  can  stay  all  night. 
Now  it  is  a  wandering  tradesman,  a  seller  of  Eau  de 
Cologne  or  some  such  thing,  or  a  tradesman  out  of  the 
town,  who  stalks  in  with  a  great  bundle,  makes  his  bow, 
and  with  all  imaginable  gravity  begins  unfolding  his 
wares,  and  informs  the  lady  that  he  thinks  this  and  that 
is  just  what  the  **  gnUdige  Ynu**  has  sent  for ;  when 
both  you  and  he  at  tiie  same  moment  become  aware,  to 
mutual  astonishment,  that  it  is  the  "  gnKdige  Frau"  up- 
stairs. Or  dovmstairs,  that  the  good  nuui  really  intends. 
In  this  manner,  too,  enter  your  rooms  collectors  of  sub- 
scriptions, proposers  of  plays  and  concerts,  speculators 
in  lotteries;  and  in  Catholio  cities,  monks  vrith  their 
little  savealls  in  their  hands,  collecting  for  the  hospi- 
tals. As  your  bed-rooms  are  all  on  the  same  floor,  it  is 
quite  as  likely  that  such  early  visiters  as  the  monks  or 
begging  students  will  walk  into  your  bed-room  as  yonr 
sitting-room,       ...,.,        •       , 
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TJie  iaterior  of  Gennan  hoasea  haTe,  to  English  eyes, 

alwrnys  »  somewhat  naked  look.    This  arises,  in  a  great 

meassre  fiom  the  absence  of  carpets.    Yon  approach  by 

uBOfpeted  stairs,   and  then  find   yourself  on  naked 

bsarded  Aoots.      These  floon  are  generally  made  of 

broad  boards  of  pine,  laid  in  squares  of  a  large  size  in 

fnoKWork  of  osk.     The  pine  is  generally  kept  clean 

Moutd,  and  the  firaaework  dark  with  paint  or  oil.    In 

etfaoi,  the  floom  are  colonred  of  a  reddish  yellow,  with 

a  picparation  of  'wax,  which  is  kept  bright  and  clean 

bTftkaid  and  heaiily-weighted  brash.    And,  here  con- 

taiy  to  the  oondition  of  the  houses  of  the  common 

people,  sad  of  too  many  of  the  lower  grade  of  the 

busier  dasfly  all  is  extremely  neat  and  clean.    The 

ikon,  fhoogh  of  deal,  are  so  white,  or  are  so  bright 

iriKfe  cekmied;  that  they  gi^e  a  yery  agreeable  feeling 

•f  dcanhnessy  and  the  furniture,  though  often  plain,  is 

eqnlly  elean  and  neat  too.    There  is  an  air  of  elegance 

ibeat  a  good  house,  which  makes  up,  in  some  measure, 

for  the  ridmeas  and  wealth  of  ornament  that  we  are  ac- 

caBtOBed  to  in  England.    In  many  cases,  again,  the 

flsos  tre  of  hard  and  handsome  woods,  laid  down  in 

B^QSits,  or  in  graeelhl  patterns  of  diiferent  colours,  in  a 

BOGMc  iXfi»  and  richly  polished.    In  the  palaces  and 

boasts  of  the  nobility  and  wealthy  gentry,  in  winter, 

earpeH  sr  hid  dofm;  and  in  summer  these  inlaid  floors 

sie  vaj  tsfllifol,  agreeably  cool,  and  sometimes  of  sin- 

gahw  dMtoc  beauty. 

Qe  Gennans  too  are  yery  fond  of  handsome  ceilings ; 
lad  thoH  haye  often  more  labour  and  expense  bestowed 
oa  tiwm  than  any  other  part  of  the  house.  They  are  fond 
•f  hariag  them  painted  in  broad  arabesque  borders,  and 
departBeats  of  gay  colours;  of  haying  the  walls  too 
paiaied  in  a  "—'i^-^*  style,  in  a  deep  band  below  the  cor- 
niee,  of  classical  figures  and  scenes  in  fresco,  on  these 
lad  00  their  ceilings.  Paintings  in  frames  are  not  so 
imatRisIy  found  in  priyate  houses  as  in  England. 
Theae  beknig  more  to  palaces  and  galleries.  But  you 
Sad  casts,  good  engrayings,  and  books  in  abundance. 
Add  to  these  a  not  too  crowded  number  of  chairs,  tables, 
Mdag-^asses,  bureaus,  and  chiffoniers,  in  many  parts 
of  Genaay,  of  beautiful  dark  walnut  wood,  and  you 
hare  a  tolerable  idea  of  a  German  drawing-room.  No- 
when,  not  eren  in  palaces,  do  yon  find  that  air  of  rich- 
ness, of  snagness,  of  splendour, — in  short,  of  general 
wealth  and  luxury,  as  you  do  in  England ;  you  find  a 
phii  ajid  tasteful,  and  often  more  classic  elegance. 
The  Btoye  is  often  a  great  eyesore  to  the  room,  [being  of 
black  cast  iron,  irith  its  pipe  carried  up  in  yarious  wind- 
iag  ihapes  so  as  to  throw  out  as  much  heat  as  possible. 
SsBrter  ones,  of  square  cast-iron  work  painted,  are  f^- 
<i«eBt,  and  still  handsomer  ones  of  porcelain;  but  what 
a  gained  In  beauty  is  generally  lost  in  heat.  Many  of 
tbcse  stoTtt  haye  no  opening  in  the  room,  but  are  fed 
fiosi  the  passage  without,  into  which  all  the  stoyes  of 
tbe  story  open,  and  where  their  mouths  are  concealed 
bj  doors,  looking  like  so  many  cupboards ;  and  in  win- 
ter it  is  a  good  part  of  the  work  of  one  seryant  in  a 
Urge  family  to  go  round  and  keep  the  fires  in  order. 

The  Germans  endeayour  to  persuade  themselyes  and 
you,  that  these  stoyes  are  much  superior  to  our  fire- 
plaees.    That  our  backs  are  staryed  in  our  rooms  while 
oor  fJMSS  bum,  and  so  on;  but  nothing  can  make  up  to 
the  KngiiA  for  the  cordial  brightness  and  friendly  glow 
(if  their  hearths;  and  we  find  that  when  Germans  come 
to  Vj^nnA^  they  are  inyariably  enraptured  with  our 
bee,  sad  the  beauty  of  our  chimney-pieces,  and  all  their 
lUiiiiHWtttal  accompaniments.    Stoyes  are  a  great  com- 
fort in  chambers,  where  you  leant  the  air  tempering 
only;  but  in  sitting-rooms,  nothing  but  the  absence  of 
coals  aad  the  deazness  of  wood  are  the  real  causes  of 
the  use  of  stores.    In  Germany,  coal  is  uncommon,  and 
wood  is  geDcrally  as  dear  as  coal  in  London.    A  house 
with  four  fires  cannot  be  well  supplied  with  wood  under 
£30  a-year. 

Mr.  Howitt  glres  a  ludicrous  account  of  the 
chimney-sweeps,  who  are,  like  most  things,  under 
the  rigulation  of  the  police,  and  who  sometimes 
ttrive  to  sweep  the  cjiironeys  when  least  expected, 


and  not  at  all  welcome — that  is,  exactly  wHen  it 
suits  themselves.  Every  one  must  admire  the 
handsome  ceilings  of  the  continent,  and  those  of 
England  must  have  a  very  meagre  and  beggarly 
appearance  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners ;  one  also  likes 
to  hear  of  the  chinmey-sweeps  being  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  police, — as  the  profession  lies 
somewhat  open  to  the  charge  of  dishonesty  and 
extortioif, — ^though  we  should  certainly  demur  to 
the  sudden  thumping  and  rushing  in  the  drawing- 
room  cliimney,  while  we  sat  quietly  at  our  writing- 
desk,  and  at  all  the  other  awful  consequences.  The 
chimneys  seem  to  be  swept  as  in  Edinburgh,  and 
other  Scotch  cities.  Conceive  Mr.  Howitt  writing 
the  description  of  his  excursion  to  the  Broden, 
when  all  at  once  a  mysterious  rumbling  and 
thumping  is  heard  in  the  chimney. 

Presently  the  stove-pipe,  where  it  entered  the  ceiling, 
was  driven  violently  down.  A  round  iron  ball,  as  big  as 
a  cricket-ball,  made  its  appearance,  and  after  it  a  sort 
of  besom.  The  sweep  had  dropped  his  machmery  into  a 
wrong  fine,  and  finding  it  did  not  descend  so  far  as  he 
wanted  it,  had  dropped  his  weight  with  such  force  that 
it  carried  all  before  it.  Astonished  at  this  sudden  ap- 
parition, and  at  the  stove-pipes  tumbling  into  the  room, 
I  ran  out,  and  alarmed  the  active  but  unconscious  opera- 
tive. Tlie  maid  had  just  left  all  in  nicest  order  ;  the 
wood  soot  had  burst  out  in  a  dense  cloud  and  filled  the 
room,  settling  on  chairs,  tables,  curtains,  everything, 
enough  to  craze  the  brain  of  a  housemaid,  and  more 
especially  of  the  mistress.  ''  Ah  ! "  said  the  black 
knight, "  it  is  nothing  particular,  nothing  at  all  particu- 
lar." Ho  clapped  his  sooty  ladder  against  the  beautifVilly 
light-coloured  and  perfectly  new  paper ;  knocked  up 
the  stovo'pipes  again,  trod  the  soot  and  dust  unmerci- 
fully into  the  nicely  waxed  floor,  let  fall  his  heavy  iron 
scraper,  of  at  least  four  pounds  weight,  on  the  toe  of  a 
bystander,  and  repeating  that  it  was  nothing  at  all  par- 
ticular, asked  for  his  xponey,  and  withdrew. 

Early  hours  and  simple  living  distinguish  the  Ger- 
mans. Three  meals  a-day  are  the  usual  order.  The 
common  people  are  astir  extremely  early,  especially  in 
summer,  when  wagons  and  carriages  begin  to  roll  about 
at  two  o'clock  ;  and  after  that  time,  every  hour  becomes 
more  lively  with  the  country  people  proceeding  to  the 
town  with  articles  for  market.  The  cooks  and  good 
housewives  are  off  to  market  to  make  their  purchases 
for  the  day  at  five  and  six  o'clock.  The  peasant  girls,  of 
course,  before  that  hour,  are  going  along  in  streams,  with 
their  tubs  or  baskets  on  their  heads,  full  of  vegetables, 
eggs,  milk,  fhiit,  &r.  Men  who  get  up  early  to  study, 
or  to  work,  often  take  some  coffee  directly  they  come 
down,  and  then  breakfast  with  their  family  at  six  or 
seven  o'clock  in  summer.  This  breakfast  is,^generally, 
simply  coffee  and  bread,  mostly  without  butter.  Dinner 
is  on  table  at  twelve,  or  one.  The  German  cookery 
abounds  in  soups,  vegetables,  and  sausages,  of  various 
kinds,  sour  kraut,  of  course,  salads  of  as  many  kinds, 
amongst  which  a  particular  salad,  made  of  cold  potatoes 
with  vinegar  and  anchovies,  is  a  great  favourite.  Their 
meat,  like  most  continental  meat,  is  very  lean.  Their 
beef,  though  lean,  good  ;  their  bullocks  being  fine,  but 
killed  just  at  that  state  in  which  we  should  begin  to  feed 
them.  Their  mutton  is  generally  very  bad  ;  the  sheep 
being  kept  principally  for  the  wool,  and  never  fed  like 
ours.  Veal  is  killed  at  about  a  week  old,  and  is  very 
poor  and  tasteless.  Hood's  description  of  a  big  man, 
with  a  big  stick,  and  a  big  dog,  driving  a  week-old  calf, 
is  of  every-day  realization  in  the  street.  Lamb  has  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  that  most  princely  of  luxuries 
in  England  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  green  peas  are 
always  spoiled  by  being  gathered  before  they  have  any 
kernel,  and  by  being  cooked  with  sugar.  Fowls  they 
have  in  plenty,  and  cheap,  but  never  well  fed.  Geese, 
on  the  contrary,  are  regularly  crammed,  when  alive, 
with  Indian  com  ;  and  are  stuffed  in  the  cooking  with 
chestnuts.    They  arc  often,  however,  to  our  taste,  spoiled 
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by  the  pleutiAil  addition  of  raiainB.  Hares  are  chei^  ; 
the  common  price  being  a  shilling,  and  are  good.  Cheese 
is  yery  indifferent,  and  little  eaten  at  table.  Their  beer 
is  a  weak  table-beer,  very  strong  of  hop,  very  whole- 
some, and,  witii  a  little  use,  very  agreeable  ;  but,  in  the 
wine  districts,  wine  is  much  more  drank  at  table,  being 
quite  aa  cheap,  and  in  summer  being  very  pleasant,  from 
its  weakness  and  its  sub-acid  flavour. 

Of  puddings  they  have  a  variety,  and  very  tolerable. 
After  dinner,  a  cup  of  coffee  is  generally  taken.  Tea  is 
by  no  means  a  general  afternoon  beverage.  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  more  and  more  introduced ;  but  in  the 
greater  number  of  families  is  not  drank  except  when 
they  have  visiters,  and  then  one  or  two  cups  is  all  that 
they  can  master.  They  complain  that  tea  makes  them 
drunk,  makes  their  heads  ache,  heats  them,  gives  them 
red  noses,  and,  in  fkct,  has  all  the  effects  of  spirituous 
liquors  on  them.  The  mode  in  which  the  English  drink 
off  their  three,  four,  or  five  cups  occasionally,  is  to  them 
amazing,  but  more  so  the  strength  of  it.  You  have  to 
water  your  tea  for  your  Grerman  visiters  till  it  is  really 
not  tea,  but  milk  and  water  ;  and  if  you  allowed  the 
waiters  at  inns  to  make  tea  for  you,  it  would  require  a 
good  microscope  to  find  the  tea-leaves  in  the  pot.  Such  is 
the  effect  of  custom.  German  families,  in  general,  there- 
fore, have  their  Abends-essen,  or  supper,  about  seven 
o'clock.  This  consists  very  much  of  cold  sliced  meat, 
sausages,  potato-salad,  and  such  like.  The  eating  of 
meat  suppers  and  drinking  of  no  tea  probably  produces 
the  common  effect,  that  they  require  in  the  morning  to 
supply  themselves  with  that  fluid  which  we  take  at  tea- 
time.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  you  see  a  Grerman 
do  at  breakfast,  is  to  toss  off  a  large  glass  of  cold  water. 
Numbers,  if  they  did  not  get  their  dose  of  cold  water, 
could  not  eat  a  bit  of  breakfast. 

The  cofifBe  is  pronounced  excellent ;  and  a  Oer- 
man  servant  maid,,thoagh  she  maybe  fit  for  nothing 
else,  can  still  roast  coffee  to  a  nicety.  The  farther 
description  of  the  Social  or  Domestic  Life  of  the 
Crermans  shows  the  routine  of  the  ordinary  day. 

During  the  day,  while  the  men  are  at  their  various 
avocations,  the  Isuiies  are  busy  in  their  kitchens,  or 
amongst  their  linen,  or  are  sewing  or  knitting,  as  if  their 
lives  depended  on  the  labour.  The  hoarding  of  linen 
and  of  stockings  is  just  as  great  a  passion  with  most 
German  ladies  as  with  the  Frau  von  Westen.*  Spinning- 
wheels  abound,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  many 
people  of  great  pretensions;  in  still  more  of  the  burgher 
class,  and  in  every  house  of  the  common  people.  The 
rock  is  often  bound  about  with  a  gay  broad  ribbon,  and 
the  wheel  itself  is  very  neat.  Linen  is  hoarded  up  in 
such  quantities,  that  washing-days  come  in  very  many 
families  but  once  a  quarter,  in  many  even  but  once  a- 
year;  and  I  have  heard  of  one  wealthy  family  where 
the  master's  shirts  were  only  gone  through  in  six  years. 
Most  gentlemen  now  have  their  gross  of  shirts,  and  other 
things  in  proportion.  The  quantity  of  beautiful  table- 
linen,  napkins  for  the  table  and  the  chambers,  and  all 
such  things,  would  be  a  cordial  to  any  good  housewife's 
soul.  The  knitting  of  stockings  is  an  everlasting  job. 
At  home  and  abroad,  Sundays  and  week-days,  in  private 
parties  and  at  public  out-of-door  concerts  and  in  public 
gardens,  the  dear,  good,  industrious  souls  sit  knitting 
and  smiling  and  gossiping  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  de- 
light. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  a  Grerman  heaven 
where  knitting  is  one  of  the  appointed  rewards  of  virtue; 
for  without  the  idea  of  the  eternity  of  knitting-needles, 
what  German  lady  could  look  forward  with  any  comfort. 

Cooking  is  equally  a  lady's  pleasure.  The  education 
of  a  German  lady  is  to  us  a  very  singular  one.  It  is 
composed  of  the  two  extremes  of  household  usefulness 
and  social  ornament.  Accomplishments  are  carefully 
taught.  All  that  tends  to  give  the  ladies  hlcU  in  the 
ball-room  and  in  large  companies,  they  are  more  regu- 
larly drilled  into  even  than  ours.  Music  and  dancing 
are  indispensable.  The  French  language  has  long  been 
universal,  and  Englidi  is  now  becoming  so.     Their 

*  A  chamcter  in  n  play. 


greater  intercourse  with  foreigners  keeps  In  use  their 
French.  Music  is  so  much  a  national  eigoyment,  that 
not  only  all  young  women,  but  almost  all  young  men, 
play  on  the  piano  and  sing.  This  is  not  only  a  great  re- 
lief to  the  monotony  of  private  life,  and  an  elegant  and 
refining  eigoyment  for  the  evening  cirde,  especially  to 
weary  men,  harassed  or  exhausted  by  the  daily  tug  of 
their  affairs,  but  is  conducive  to  the  pleasure  of  those 
agreeable  little  parties  which  abound  so  much  amongst 
the  Germans ;  where  singing,  a  dance,  and  simple  games, 
pass  away  rapidly  the  hours.  Here  there  requires  no 
hired  musicians ;  one  after  another  will  sit  down  to  the 
harp  or  piano ;  others  will  join  in  singing  ;  and  thus  so- 
cial pleasure  can  go  forward  most  independently.  So 
general  are  such  accomplishments,  that  they  are  much 
less  thought  of— individuals  pride  themselves  much  less 
upon  them  than  in  England.  They  are  rather  regarded 
as  the  indispensable  parts  of  edncation,  as  much  so  as 
reading  and  writing  are. 

But  the  accomplishments  of  cooking  and  of  domestic 
management  are  not  the  less  cultivated.  Ladies  of  rank 
and  fortune  are  still  plentiful,  who  spend  their  mornings 
in  the  kitchen,  and  are  not  contented  with  directing 
what  shall  be  done,  but  are  up  to  the  elbows  in  flour, 
and  as  busy  compounding  salads  and  puddings  as  ever 
an  old  alchymist  was  in  preparing  hi$  elixir  of  life.  Eng- 
lish notions  on  this  head  are  now  very  much  infusing 
themselves,  and  no  doubt  it  will  no^  be  long  before  it 
will  be  found  that  a  lady  can  do  fiur  more  with  her  eyes 
and  her  commands,  than  she  can  do  with  her  hands,  and 
that  it  is  a  much  better  division  of  employment  for  ser- 
vants to  do  the  menial  work,  and  for  the  ladies  to  be 
able  ekilAiUy  to  see  that  all  is  done.  In  the  present  day, 
however,  the  old  school  has  the  predominance.  Ladies 
are  too  much  of  practical  cooks  and  housewives  to  be 
much  visible  before  dinner;  and  there  are  those  who 
have  been  for  more  than  a  year  regular  attendants  of 
the  kitchen  of  some  great  h6tel,  in  order  practically  to 
learn  all  the  subUme  mysteries  of  cooking. 

The  great  defect  of  German  female  education  is,  that 
household  and  social  accomplishments  are  made  the  sum 
of  their  instruction.  The  ladies  of  Germany,  with  many 
exceptions,  are  fkr  below  the  English  ladies,  as  desirable 
intellectual  companions.  Kinder  or  more  attached  and 
affectionate  creatures  cannot  exist;  but  the  good  crea- 
tures must  excuse  me  when  I  say,  that  they  too  often 
resemble  kind,  dear  creatures  in  England,  that  one  might 
pick  up  out  of  the  class  of  our  maids  and  housekeepers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  knowledge  of  musio  and 
French,  who  would  make  very  inadequate  companions 
of  our  intellectual  tastes  and  pursuits,  though  they 
might  possess  all  other  virtues  under  heaven.  They  are 
not  instructed  in  the  more  solid  parts  of  general  learning. 
In  history,  in  geography,  in  the  wide  field  of  the  world  of 
polite  literature,  ip  which  our  English  ladies  are  as 
much  at  home  as  ourselves,  they  are  far,  fkr  behind 
these  ladies.  They  read,  indeed,  the  romances  and 
novels,  and  poetry,  not  only  of  their  own  country,  but 
almost  all  the  new  novels  of  France,  and  EngUuid  too ; 
and  truly,  it  must  be  confessed,  show  very  little  discri- 
mination in  their  taste  for  these.  Not  only  the  works  of 
Bulwer,  Boi,  Marryat,  James,  &c,  but  the  most  trashy 
tales  of  our  inferior  writers,  which  are  pu&d  in  Eng- 
land, are  immediately  translated,  or  reprinted  in  Ger- 
many, and  as  much  read  by  ladies  and  the  devourers  of 
circulating  library  pabulum,  as  they  are  at  home.  The 
men  of  any  standing,  from  the  cheapness  of  a  university 
education,  generally  receive  such  a  one;  and,  as  if  f^m 
jealousy,  seem  to  have  a  mortal  aversion  to  the  ladies 
possessing  the  same  sort  of  information  as  themselves. 
There  is,  accordingly,  a  great  vacuum  in  German  litera- 
ture, which  m  England  is  filled  by  a  host  of  pit>dac- 
tions  which  are  equally  read  and  relished  by  men  and 
women ;  in  which  all  matters  of  history,  science,  morals, 
and  religion,  are  ably  and  profoundly,  though  not  tech- 
nically treated. 

Here  for  the  present  we  must  stop.  The  ^Me  we 
hare,  as  in  duty  bound,  first  discussed.  The  duk€ 
must  be  left  for  some  future  opportunity. 
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S16HT  or  wrong,  it  does  one  good  to  find  a  n^an  I 

BO  Alire  and  earnest  inhia  work  as  the  Rev.  James 

Goifldii,  a  gentleman  of  whom,  by  the  way,  we 

know  nothiog  whatever ;  though  he  appears  to  be 

1  misBiooary  minister  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Many  have  expressed  to  him  a  wish  to  see  a  work 

<m  Bomaoiam.  and  Puitjfismy  at  once  comprehensive 

sad  brie^  solid  in  argument  and  lively  in  style, 

mild  and  conciliating  in  its  tone, — ^yet  firm  in  de^ 

fence  of  principle ;  and  free  from  the  bitterness, 

dijTMOi,  and  harshness  of  polemics ; — and  here  is 

oat,  the  beat  the  author's  '^  circumstances  allowed," 

We  eu  answer  for  the  general  curiosity  awakened 

about  tluB  new  Anglican  heresy,  or  new  modifica- 

tion  of  Romanisni,  which  is  nick-named  Pnseyism, 

after  one  of  ita  first  and  most  zealous  promulgators, 

Dr.  ?Bsey. 

Though  the  main  stress  of  the  entire  argument 
fUls  on  the  creed  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  new 
aed,  where  not  included  in  the  same  category,  is  not 
spared ;  and  to  it  alone  we  shall  devote  our  attention, 
in  a  very  brief  and  cursory  notice  of  a  really  able 
and  stromons  book,  and  one  of  a  popular  character. 
Pkastng  over  the  four  beginning  chapters,  we  come 
to  that  one  in  which  the  Puseyites  are  first  directly 
asiailed: — 

APOSTOLIC  SUCCESSION. 

iraOTirT  OP  BOMAlf  AND  ANOLICAN  CHUSCH  PRINCIPLES. 

It  is  a  &et,  now  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  that  a 
Uige  portion  of  the  beneficed  and  dignified  clergy,  not 
to  speak  of  the  great  fountains  of  theological  literature, 
are  tainted  with  a  spirit,  which  differs  from  Popery  less 
dna  the  bloaeom  does  from  the  seed,  to  which  it  is  soon 
to  g;iT«  place.  Their  hatred  of  Prote$tantism  is  just  in 
iropoition  to  their  irregular  passion  for  Catholicism. 
Ho-weTer  the  mark  of  Rome  may  be  detested — with 
whAtercr  instinctiTe  horror  and  pious  antipathy  it  may 
be  shunned,  when  detected  on  the  forehead  of  Irish 
Bftdicalism, — it  is  certain,  that  the  mystical  lady,  by 
whoa  it  is  imprinted,  is  clandestinely  fondled  by  the 
Apostolical  Succession  party  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.    Theirs  is  % 

^  Not  the  poze,  open,  prosperous  love, 
That,  pledged  on  earth,  and  sealed  above, 
Grows  in  the  world^s  BDprovintr  eyes. 
In  the  aool^B  darkness,  buried  deep, 


It  lies  like  acme  ill-ffotten  treasure,— 
Seme  idol  without  shrine  or  name. 


0*«r  -which  its  pale-eyed  votaries  keep 
Unholy  watch,  while  others  sleep.*^ 

fhe  Tiolenee  of  this  love  for  the  purpled  soreeress, 
vests  itself  chiefly  in  inyeterate  hatred  towards  those 
bodies  whoee  principles  strike  most  directly  at  the  root 
•f  ber  power.  This  bigotry,  which  has  been  gathering 
iatcssity  from  the  eflbrts  made  to  restrain  it,  sometimes 
fingets  its  cunniog,  and  breaks  forth  in  the  fiercest 
fitopcration. 

The  foUowiag  extracts  will  show  why  the  Puseyites 
hale  the  name  of  Protestant  i-—^  We  hare  neglected  the 
leal  groond  on  which  onr  authority  is  built, — oub 
AvoBioucai.  DsscBTf ."  '^  We,  who  hsTe  been  ordained 
clergy,  adEDOwledge  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  Sue- 
ccstton.  And  for  this  reason,  we  must  necessarily  con- 
sider  none  to  be  really  ordained,  who  haye  not  thui  been 

*  By  tha  Rev.  Jamas  Oodkin,  author  of  *<  A  Ouide  from 
tbe  Chareh  of  Boms  to  the  Church  of  Christ.''  Octavo,  pp. 
3S9.    Loudon :  Snow. 


ordained.    For,  if  ordination  is  a  divine  ordinaaoe,  it 

must  be  necessary As  well  might  we  pretend  the 

laoraments  are  not  necessary  to  salvation,  while  we  use 
the  ofilees  of  the  Liturgy ;  for,  when  God  appoints 
means  of  grace,  they  are  the  means."  ^^lliis  u  the 
niMiiiiflioiis  optntoft  0/  our  dmses,  tkat,  as  the  sacra- 
ments, so  communion  with  the  churoh,  is  generally  ne- 
cessary to  salTation,  in  the  case  of  those  who  can  obtain 
it."  **  For  many  years,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
resting  our  claim  on  the  general  duties  of  submission  to 
authority,  &c.,  instead  of  appealing  to  that  vrarrant, 
which  marks  us  eweluiitely  for  God's  Ambassadobs." 
^  By  separating  themselves  from  onr  communion,  they 
separate  themselves  f^m  the  only  cqubch  in  this 

BBA.LM,  WHICH  HAS  A  BIOHT  TO  BB  qUITB  SUBB  THAT  SHB 
HAS  THB  LOBO'S  BODY  TO  OIVB  TO  THB  PBOPLB."  * 

Dr.  Hook,  vicar  of  Leeds,  vnrites  as  follows  : — ^  We 
ask,  what  was  the  faot,  and  the  fact  vras  this :  that  the 
officer  whom  we  now  call  a  hishop  was  at  first  called  an 
APOSTLB,  although  afterwards  it  was  thought  better  to 
confine  the  title  of  apostle  to  those  who  had  seen  the 
Lord  Jesus,  while  their  successors,  exercising  the  samb 
BIGHTS  and  AUTHOBiTY,  Contented  themselves  vrith  the 
designation  of  bishops."  Another  of  the  Apostolic 
champions  says,  that  as  the  second  generation  of  apostles 
felt  themselves  so  much  inferior  to  the  first,  they  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  retain  their  title. 

Who  will  believe  that  ecclesiastics,  knowing  the  fbrce 
of  names  with  the  multitude,  whom  they  love  so  well  to 
rule,  would  be  contented  with  a  title  less  dignified  than 
that  which  truly  belonged  to  them  I — and  that  they  re- 
nounced this  elevation  of  rank  from  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  not  having  merit  to  sustain  it  1  This  would 
be  giving  them  greater  credit  for  humility  than  is  war- 
ranted by  their  history  But  the  modest  avowal  of  in- 
fieriority  proves,  by  implication,  that  the  ancient  bishops 
had  no  just  pretension  to  be  regarded  as  the  successors 
of  the  Apostles,  otherwise  a  body  whose  ambition  was 
so  insatiable — whose  grasping  domination  grew  so  enor- 
mously from  age  to  age,  would  never  have  relinquished 
such  an  advantage. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  Dr.  Hook.  ^  Our  ordina- 
tions," says  he,  ^  descend,  in  an  unbbokbn  line,  firom 
Peter  and  Paul,  the  Apostles  of  the  circumcision  and 
the  Gentiles.  These  great  Apostles  successively  ordain- 
ed Linus,  Cletus,  and  Clement,  bishops  of  Rome ;  and 
the  Apostolic  succession  was  regularly  continued  from 
them  to  Celestine,  Gregory,  and  Vitalianus,  who  ordained 
Patrick,  bishop  of  the  Irish,  aud  Augustine  and  Theo- 
dore for  the  English.  And  from  those  times,  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  valid  ordinations  has  carried  down 
the  Apostolic  succession  in  our  churches  to  the  present 
day.  There  is  not  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  among  us, 
who  may  not,  if  he  please,  trace  his  spiritual  descent 
from  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul." 

To  this  agrees  the  language  of  Dr.  Hickes,  an  emi- 
nent church  divine  of  former  times,  who  declares,  that 
bishops  **  stand  in  God*s  and  Christ's  stead  oyer  their 
flocks ;  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  people  are  to  be  subject 
to  them,  as  to  the  Yicegebbnts  of  our  Lord."  "  And 
the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  the  bishops,  like  ipirUucU 
prineet,  exercise  the  iame  eoereite  auAority  that  they 
did,  in  inflicting  spiritual  censures  upon  their  disobedient 
subjects." 

This  reminds  me  of  a  clause  in  the  creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  tuppretted  in  the  copy  appended  to  the  ''Faith 
of  Catholics,^'  and  also  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Butler,  in  his 
"  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church :"— "  and  to  take 
care,  as  fitr  as  in  me  lies,  that  it  shall  be  held,  taught, 
and  published  by  my  tubjects,  or  by  those  the  care  of 
whom  shall  appertain  to  me,  in  my  office." 

Well  have  the  Apostolic  party  in  England,  not  only 
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now,  but  in  all  past  ages,  studied  the  lessons  of  the 
holy  mothw  at  Rome,  and  deeply  have  they  imbibed 
her  spirit !  Protestant  bishops,  too,  though  bound  by 
oath  to  an  Erastian  establishment,  must  be  spirituid 
princes,  and  glory  in  the  passive  obedience  of  their 
miserable  **  subjects."  Such  doctrines  become  those  with 
whom  Hildebrand  shines  out  as  the  best  of  Christ's 
yioars,  Thomas  ^  Becket  as  the  most  illustrious  of  mar- 
tyrs, and  Laud  as  the  paragon  of  saints. 

Lest  the  reader  should  suppose  me  mistaken  about 
HUdMtrandf  I  will  quote  a  passage  from  Bowden's  Life 
and  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Serenth  :—**  And  it  is 
through  their  spiritual  descent  from  thii  Roman  bishop 
and  his  predecessors,  that  our  primates  and  their  suf&a- 
gans  derive  their  clearut  title  to  govem  the  church  of 
Christ  in  England  at  this  rery  day.    It  is  not,  tiierefore, 
for  us  to  look  with  jealousy  upon  the  ancient  glories  of 
our  nuning  mother  in  the  faith  /    It  is  not  for  us  to  seek 
to  pare  away  expressions,  or  to  reduce  to  their  minimum 
of  meaning  tiie  glowing  testimonies  of  antiquity,  to  that 
mother's  purity  and  honour.    She,  it  is  true,  has  since 
abandoned  us ;  and  because  we  refuse  to  bow  down  be- 
fore the  idols  whom  in  these  latter  times  she  has  set  up, 
refiises  to  recognise  us  as  her  children.    We,  howeyer, 
have  not  separated  from  her — ^we  haye  formed  ourselves 
into  no  new  sect  or  party,  but,  by  God's  blessing, 
continue  within  the  pale  of  that  Catholic  community 
to  which  she  first  admitted  us.     Nor  can  her  recent 
tyranny  prevent  our  eyes  from  reverting  to  the  shining 
indications  of  her  pristine  worth,  or  our  hearts  from 
burning  within  us,  as  we  gaze,  with  emotions  of  exalted 
pleasure,  akin  to  those  with  which  an  affectionate  and 
duteous  child  delights  to  survey  the  cherished  mementos 
of  parental  excellence." 

On  perusing  this  passage — ^which  would  be  thought 
very  extraordinary,  if  the  church  literature  of  the  day 
did  not  abound  with  similar  ones, — the  following  ques- 
tions will  probably  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader : — 

1.  If  Rome  possessed  apostolic  power  at  the  Re- 
formation,— as  the  Anglicans  contend, —  and  if  all 
bishops  derived  their  authority  from  the  Pope,  as  the 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  how  could  a  small  minority  of  those 
bishops,  living  in  England,  revolt  against  their  head,  with- 
out being  guilty  of  iehitm  and  spiritual  rebellion  ? 

2.  If  they  were  guilty  of  that  crime,  have  they  not 
been  ever  since,  not  only  '^  abandoned"  by  their  mother, 
but  shut  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church,  whose 
unity  they  had  wiclcedly  broken  1 

3.  Was  it  not  in  obedienee  to  Henry  VIII.,  a  licentious, 
secular  tyrant,  that  the  English  Church  renounced  the 
authority  of  her  Roman  mother ! — and,  is  it  not  a  fact, 
that  she  was  so  servile  a  tool  of  the  civil  power,  that  the 
number  of  those  priests  who  kept  a  conscience,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  never  amounted 
to  two  hundred  t  All  the  rest  tamely  conformed, — the 
colour  of  their  creed  changing  as  fkst  as  the  chameleon's, 
according  to  the  light  that  shone  upon  it  from  the  court ! 
They  did  not  refUse  to  bow  down  to  the  ever-changing 
idols,  which  the  temporal  sovereign  chanced  to  set  up. 

4.  But,  what  becomes  of  all  the  wonderful  virtue, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  high-churchmen  ascribe  to  the 
succession,  if  the  very  power,  to  whom  it  was  committed 
by  Apostolic  hands,  and  by  whom  it  is  transmitted  to 
others,  could,  after  all,  ^tet  up  «2o2f,"— and  such  idols 
as  even  the  Anglican  hierarchy  had  too  much  conscience 
to  worship !  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  most  apos- 
tolic church  in  Christendom  is  also  the  mott  idolatrous  7 

Contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  holy  things,  this  mysti- 
cal power  seems  to  be  moved  by  a  strong  propensity  to 
ally  itself  with  corruption!  It  delights  to  brood,  like 
the  sea-bird,  on  agitated  waters,  that  cast  up  weeds  and 
mire;  and,  as  if  endowed  with  a  charmed  life,  it  sur- 
vives in  a  perpetual  pestilence,  where  every  other  hea- 
venly grace  is  sure  to  perish!  Forsaking  the  bright 
abodes  of  the  virtuous  and  the  fr«e,  it  selects,  as  its 
chosen,  its  eternal  home — the  darkest  city,  the  vilest 
court,  the  bloodiest  throne  in  Europe! 

Mr.  Godkin  here  of  course  refers  to  Rome  as  it 
was  under  its  most  profligate  Popes, 


Some  champions  for  the  apostolicity  of  mitres, — &  sort 
of  half-bred  Puseyites, — do  not  stop  to  trim  their 
phrases  in  speaking  of  the  apostacy  of  Rome.  With 
them  she  is  not  merely  disfigured  by  a  few  superstitions, 
like  an  unshaven  monk,  or  an  unwashed  virgin,  or  like  a 
cup  outwardly  defiled,  but  pure  within.  She  is  a  **  har- 
lot" in  face  and  heart— yea,  the  very  mother  of  al>6mi- 
nations — ^the  fountain-head  of  all  spiritual  adulteries — 
false,  hypocritical,  licentious,  tyrannical,  persecuting, 
anti-Christian,  lifted  up  in  pride  to  the  very  throne  of 
Deity!  Such  are  the  views  regarding  the  Church  of 
Rome,  put  forth  on  all  occasions,  in  every  variety  of 
superlative  malediction,  by  those  who  yet  contend  that 
she  has  been  the  safe  keeper  of  '*  holy  orders  1"  As  if 
this  impure  and  apostate  power, — a  power  that  ^  framed 
iniquity  by  law,"  and  dethroned  (xod  in  his  own  temple 
— ^that  peopled  hell  with  its  favourites,  and  heaven  with 
its  victims — had  been  preserved  by  the  wisdom  of  Pro- 
vidence, for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  the  suc- 
csssioN  pure  and  undefiled  for  the  modem  Anglicans  ! ! 
But  they  cannot  take  as  much  of  Popery  as  they  like, 
and  leave  the  rest.  Where  one  of  its  doctrines  settles, 
others  vrill  follow  ;— they  are  mutually  dependent,  and 
cannot  stand  alone.  For  example: — ^in  oixier  to  main- 
tain the  sanctity  of  the  Succession,  and  to  support  the 
supreme,  irresponsible  authority  of  the  episcopal  order 
— an  authority  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Author  of 
truth  and  virtue,  yet  fiourishing  most  in  a  soil  of  perfidy, 
and  an  atmosphere  of  vice, — it  became  necessary  to  bor- 
row from  Rome,  also,  the  principle,  that  the  mystic  vir- 
tue of  the  sacraments  is  independent  of  the  personal 
character  of  the  administrator.  Without  this  shield, 
the  priesthood  would  have  long  since  perished  by  the 
hands  of  its  own  dupes.  The  principle  is  so  monstrous 
in  itself,  that  every  unsophisticated  mind  recoils  from 
it ; — and  to  embrace  it  in  the  love  of  it,  implies  a  degree 
of  mental  depravity,  which  the  tacerddal  spirit  only  can 

produce 

What  need  is  there  for  a  priest  being  a  moral  man, 
when  he  can  perform  his  work  of  curing  $ouh  as  well, 
though  steeped  to  the  lips  in  vice !  Scripture  says,  that 
the  '*  prayers  of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord;"  but  the  "  Catholics"  teach,  that  the  prayers  of 
a  wicked  priest  avail  as  much  as  those  of  the  righteous, 
for  their  ^  efficacy  is  independent  of  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  administrator."  Jehovah  demands  of  the 
ungodly  prophet,— What  hast  thou  to  do,  to  take  my 
covenant  into  thy  mouth,  seeing  thou  hatest  instruction, 
&c. !  But  our  church  authoritie*  have  no  hesitation  in 
overruling  the  decisions  of  Jehovah,  in  matters  of  this 
kind.  The  most  depraved  priest  can  regenerate  im- 
mortal souls  as  fast  as  they  are  bom  within  the  bounds 
of  his  parish  !  He  can  forgive  the  sins  of  others,  while 
he  is  laden  with  sin  himself — can  sanctify  the  people 
with  his  sacraments,  while  he  is  himself  ^  led  captive" 
by  the  'devil  at  his  vrill,  and  while  his  vile  example 
spreads  a  moral  contagion  around  him;  nay,  certain 
spell-words  which  drop  from  his  lips,  can  change  the 
bread  and  the  cup,  which  he  holds  in  his  defiling  tigers, 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  He  can  offer  the 
*^  tremendous  sacrifice"  as  acceptably,  as  if  he  were  the 
purest  of  the  virgin  priesthood.  Such  are  the  doctrines 
taught  to  an  immense  body  of  youthful  candidates  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England !— "  O  Lord, 

how  long !" 

The  Roman  and  Anglican  bishops,  it  is  said,  are  tlie 
succes^rs  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  natural  to  ask,  *' In 
WHAT  do  they  succeed  the  Apostles?"  When  one  set  of 
men  pretend  to  succeed  another,  it  is  natural  to  compare 
them.  Paul  says,  **  Not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble, 
are  called."  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  Apostleship.  Peter  was  afisherman,  Paul  was  a  tent- 
maker — all  were  poor  when  called  to  the  office,  and 
continued  poor  till  they  died  ;  but  the  epiecopal  office 
has  ever  been  filled,  since  the  temporal  establishment 
of  Christianity,  by  the  mighty  and  the  noble.  Bishops 
became  princes,  and  their  chairs  were  converted  into 

^  thrones." No  one  is  anxioui  to  sue- 

oeed  to  Paul's  poverty,  nor  to  his  labours.    The  Apostles 
were  sent  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  all  nations,     Tliejr 
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were,  in  Hei,  itiiiAnuit  preftchfin,  brought  from  town  to 
town  by  the  bounty  of  their  disciples  ;  and  nothing 
could  possibly  be  remoter  from  their  humble  thoughts^ 
than  the  pomp  and  cireomstanoe  of  their  imaginary 
ittccesson, — ^who  fare  somptnonsly  every  day — drive  in 
chtziots,  attended  by  troops  of  servants — and  vie  with 
the  gnadees  of  the  .earth  in  all  the  '^  pomps  and  vanities 

of  tUs  wicked  world." 

Bat  w«  will  come  to  matters  less   invidious^ — ^what 
wen  the  signs  of  an  apostle  ! 

It  is  enough  that»  according  to  our  author,  few 
of  these  signs  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  race 
of  prelates.  One  sign  there  is  which  the  most 
ignorant  may  readily  recognize : 

l>o  bislM^  succeed  the  Apostles,  even  in  that  to  which 

not  only  every  clergyman,  but  every  layman  may  attain 

—I  mean  their  sanctity !   No.   They  are  modest  enough 

here,  for  here   there  was  no  room  for  delusion.    The 

people  may  be  mystified  and  confounded  about  old  pa- 

lidi  registers,  and  catalogues  of  popes — about  the  power 

of  the  keys,  and  the  magic  of  the  crosier  ;  but  a  child 

could  tell  whether  a  bishop  were  ''sober,  righteous,  and 

eodly,'*~aBd  whether  he  pursued  a  life  of  benevolent 

Klf-denisl.    And  every  one  who  opened  the  New  Tes- 

tuneoi,  coold  see  the  contrast,  in  point  of  holiness,  be- 

tweeo  Aposdn  and  prelates.    Hence  the  maxim,  whose 

ospriiieijdedneas  ^ras  never  surpassed,  since  Satan  began 

to  fnctue  his   devices, — that  the  ministratiuns  of  a 

wicked  priest  are  as  efficacious  in  the  sight  of  God,  as 

tkose  of  a  righteous  one.      A  principle,  this,  which 

suDgles  light  with  darkness,  yokes  Christ  with  Belial, 

wad  pots  the  most  awful  heavenly  power  into  the  hands 

of  the  vilest  of  mankind,  to  be  wielded  by  him  cU  hit 

vill:  for  its  saving  exercise  is  made  to  depend  on  his 

iatentiou.      Yes,  Heaven  is  made  to  wait  upon  the 

wietek's  lips, — and  Christ,  by  this  system,  is  bound  to 

the  bidding  of  a  man,  who  is  at  once  a  priest  of  God  and 

a  slive  of  Satan. 

**  We  (Churchmen)  have  always  embraced  the  doc- 
trine, that  God  conveys  grace  only  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  mental  energies,  that  is  through  faith, 
^Tfaicr,  active  spiritual  contemplations,  or  (what  is  com- 
monly called)  communion  with  God,  in  contradiction  to 
tbe  primitive  view, — according  to  which,  the  church  and 
^  tacraMtnts  are  the  ordained  and  direct  visible  means 
«f  convejring  to  the  soul  what  is  in  itself  supernatural 
sad  unseen.  .  .  .  Indeed,  this  may  even  be  set 
down  as  the  essence  of  sectarian  doctrine,  to  consider 
/aieA,  and  not  the  $acrantenU,  as  the  proper  instrument 
^juuijieaiumy  and  other  gospel  gifts."  ^  Christ  hath 
appointed  the  church  as  the  only  way  unto  eternal  life."* 

Who  that  has  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  terms 
of  salvation  laid  down  in  Scripture,  but  must  pronounce 
tbe  Oxford  system  to  be  "  another  gospel !"  Why  are 
its  sathors  allowed  to  go  on  poisoning  the  Church  of 
England,  still  boasting  that  they  stick  to  the  Rubric  1 
Better,  snrely,  to  abandon  the  Rubric,  and  keep  the 
Faith. 

Are  not  the  Paseyites  infatuated !  What  could  in- 
doee  them  to  revive  such  a  doctrine  in  England,  in  the 
aineteenth  century  !  Their  attempts  to  ape  Rome,  vrill 
be  an  utter  failure  !  They  are  unskilled  in  the  art  of 
concealing  their  artifices.  They  are  but  clumsy  imita- 
tors at  best ;  and  it  is  too  late  to  pick  up  and  patch  to- 
gether the  drapery  of  superstition,  which  was  dese- 
crated, torn,  and  trampled  under  foot  at  the  Reforma- 
tioB.  Well  was  it  once  said,  by  an  eloquent  and  zea- 
losfl  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  reference  to 
tke  tactics  of  the  Catholic  priesthood, — *^  Their's  are  the 
iipUu  of  Satan  :  ours,  the  ihalhrg:' 

Uaviog  strenuouBly  and  unanswerably  main- 
tained the  Christian  and  Protestant  right  of  pri- 
vate jadgment,  our  author  proceeds  to  inqure  into 
the  grounds  for  any  order  of  priests  usurping  au- 
thority oyer  Christ's  heritage  : — 

Whence  comes  this  great  power,  in  deference  to  which, 
*«  are  calM  on  to  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  us  1    It 
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comes  through  the  Roman  hierarchy  1  It  confessedly 
depends  on  the  Papacy  !  What  vras  its  character  ?  We 
have  sketched  it  already,  but  another  touch  will  finish 
the  picture.  **  For  about  three  hundred  years,"  says 
Bishop  Burnet,  ^  the  Popes  were  made  upon  the  Empe- 
rors' mandate.  Nor  did  the  Emperors  part  easily  with 
this  right ;  but  after  that,  tbe  Othos  and  Henrys  kept 
up  their  pretensions,  and  came  oft  to  Rome,  and  made 
many  Popes  ;  and  the  most  of  the  Popes  so  made,  were 
generally  anti-popes  and  schismatics  ;  yet  some  of  them, 
as  Clement  the  Second,  are  put  into  the  catalogues  of 
the  Popes  by  Baronius  and  Binius,  and  by  the  late  pub- 
lishers of  the  Councils,  Labbeus  and  Cossartius.  ^ere 
was  indeed,  great  opposition  made  to  this  at  Rome  ; 
but  let  their  own  historians  be  appealed  to,  what  a 
teries  ofmotuUrt  and  not  men,  those  Popes  were  ;  how 
infamously  they  were  elected,  often  by  the  harlots  of 
Rome  ;  and  how  fiagitious  they  were,  we  refer  to  Baro- 
nius himself,  who  could  not  deny  this,  for  all  his  par- 
tiality in  his  great  work." 

This  is  a  pretty  spiritual  ancestry  for  the  Puseyites ! 
A  series  of  monsters  elected  by  harlots  !  No  wonder 
they  are  proud  of  their  pedigree,  and  teach  their  priests 
to  despise  matrimony.  What  says  the  great  Cardinal 
Baronius  himself  on  this  subject !  Let  us  hear  him  : — 
"  Oh  1  what  was  then  (in  the  ninth  century)  the  face  of 
the  holy  Roman  Church  I  How  filthy,  when  the  vilest 
and  most  powerful  harlots  ruled  in  the  oourt  of  Rome  ; 
by  whose  arbitrary  sway  dioceses  were  made  and  un- 
made, bishops  were  consecrated,  and — ^which  is  horrible 
to  be  mentioned— /a^«  pop^y  their  paramours,  wero 
thrust  into  the  Chair  of  Peter,  who,  in  being  numbered 
as  Popes,  serve  no  purpose  except  to  fill  up  the  cata- 
logues of  the  Popes  of  Rome.  For  who  can  say,  that 
persons  thrust  into  the  popedom  without  any  law  by 
harlots  of  this  sort,  were  legitimate  Popes  of  Rome !  In 
these  elections  no  mention  is  made  of  the  acts  of  the 
clergy,  either  by  their  choosing  the  Pope,  at  the  time  of 
his  election,  or  their  consent  afterward.  All  the  canons 
were  suppressed  into  silence — the  voice  of  tlie  decrees  of 
former  pontiffs  was  not  allowed  to  be  heard — ancient 
traditions  were  proscribed — the  customs  formerly  prac- 
tised in  electing  the  Pope,  with  the  sacred  rites  and 
pristine  usages  were  all  extinguished.  In  this  manner, 
lust,  supported  by  secular  power,  excited  to  frenzy  in  the 
rage  for  domination,  ruled  in  all  things." 

Wliat  holy  links  of  an  unbroken  line — the  grand,  ex- 
clusive conductor  of  the  fire  of  Heaven  to  the  altar  of 
God  1  For  nearly  one  thousand  years,  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Powell,  in  his  able  essay  on  Apottollcal  Succession,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  person,  jir^riov^^y  a  bishop,  wsls 
elected  bishop  of  Rome.  Indeed,  not  only  laymen, 
but  mere  boys  were  sometimes  raised  to  the  Chair  of 

Peter 

Bishop  Stillingfieet  says,  that  at  Rome  the  succession 
is  as  muddy  as  the  Tiber.  Canterbury  was  kept  vacant 
by  the  king  four  years  iVom  1089,  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  revenues.  Dr.  Inett  acknowledged,  that  **  the  difli* 
culties  of  succession  in  that  See,  betwixt  the  year  768 
and  the  year  800,  vere  invincible."  In  1370,  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  was  consecrated  by  his  own  archdeacon. 
According  to  Fox,  in  his  Book  of  Martyrs,  the  first  seven 
of  the  prelates  of  Canterbury  **  were  Italians,  or  other 
foreigners," — and,  therefore,  the  creatures  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  Many  of  the  primates  of  England  were  con- 
secrated by  the  Pope,  his  cardinals,  or  legates  ; — and 
some  of  them  by  Popes  whose  own  consecration  was 
null  and  void,  according  to  the  canons  of  several  coun- 
cils, which  decreed  '^  that  they  who  were  ordained  for 
money  might  be  deposed ;" — *'  that  there  is  no  power  in 
ordination,  where  buying  and  selling  prevail."    .    .    . 

During  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  there  had  been 
one  hundred  Popes,  and  thirteen  schisms  in  the  pope- 
dom. That  is,  there  were,  on  thirteen  occasions,  two  or 
three  rival  Popes,  each  pretending  to  be  the  successor  of 
Peter.  Yet  the  succession  must  work  its  way  down 
through  these  scenes  of  conftision,  strife,  usurpation,  and 
civil  war  j— and,  often  the  most  artful  and  powerful 
faction  carried  off  the  Palladium  of  iufallibility  !  Oftcu, 
too,  the  Emperor  conferred  ihc  hofj/f kin fj  likca  ribboii,or  91 
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garter,  on  whaterer  lioentioiis  fliTonrite  he  pleased.  Man  j 
of  the  Popes  were  mere  laymen,  some  of  them  bnt  boys, 
when  they  were  thnrst  into  Peter's  Chair  by  the  coorte- 
sans.  They  hnrried  on  holy  orders  as  they  hnrried  on  a 
state  dress,  to  ascend  Peter's  throne.  Such  is  the  course 
of  TBB  Succession,  on  account  of  which,  the  Puseyites 
would  ezeommnnicate  and  eune  all  Protestant  Christen- 
dom! 

It  is  easy  for  them  to  talk  of  the  English  Church,  as 
of  a  woman  that  has  washed  her  face  and  is  still  the 
same.  Had  Rome  nothing  worse  than  a  dirty  fkce  t 
Was  not  her  whole  head  sick — ^her  whole  heart  faint — 
and  was  she  not  covered  with  wounds  and  bruises  and 

putrefying  sores ! 

There  is  another  fktal  break  in  the  succession.  The 
Anglicans  will  find  much  di£Boulty  in  tracing  any  of 
their  orders  even  to  Rome.  The  ghost  of  Elizabeth, 
their  Founder,  will  rise  up  before  them,  with  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  in  one  hand,  and  of  Uniformity  in  the  other 
— stamping  with  anger,  and  in  a  stem  Toice  proclaim- 
ing— ^"My  Lords  Spiritual  of  England,  I  am  your 
Founder  and  Head — ^from  me  you  deriTe  your  ghostly 
power — these  hands  conferred  on  yon  the  mitres  and  the 
keys, — ^wiU  you  now  nngratefhlly  disown  your  virgin 
mother  V* 

The  constitution  of  the  Church,  as  by  law  established, 
is  then  manifestly,  a  human  thing — a  aeeular  institution 
< — ^the  work  of  laymen,  and  a  woman  !  This  fact  is  pain- 
fully felt  by  the  Puseyites,  as  appears  Arom  their  Tract 
"  On  Church  and  State." 

Having,  in  the  very  words  of  the  Oxford  tract 
**  Ou  Church  and  State,"  described  the  woful  plight 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  unhallowed  grasp 
or  at  the  mercy  of  the  State,  our  author  trium- 
phantly exclaims : — 

How  different — ^how  happily  different  is  it,  with  what 
high-churchmen  contemptuously  call  the  schismatics  ! 
The  promised  presence  of  the  Saviour,  with  any,  is  de- 
pendent on  their  retaining  the  truth,  and  acting  accord- 
ing to  it.  He  is  with  those  who  teach  all  things  what- 
soever he  has  commanded.  Between  real  Protestant 
ministers  and  the  Apostles,  there  is  not  a  single  link; — 
we  take  the  law  directly  from  inspired  lips  !  We  open 
the  Bible,  and  expound  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  people 
— and  He  speaks  by  us.  We  do  not  receive  the  grace 
of  Grod  through  a  series  of  tainted  vessels,  becoming 
more  offensive  as  they  descend; — ^we  take  the  water  of 
life  f^sh  from  the  fountain,  and  will  never  admit  that 
it  requires  to  be  fUered  by  a  corporation  of  priests,  ar- 
rogantly calling  itself  the  Church,  before  it  is  fit  for  the 
refreshment  of  God's  people  !  The  Holy  Ghost  says, — 
"  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come  and  take  of  the  water  of 
lifefredyJ*  In  passing  through  the  wilderness  down 
the  track  of  time,  true  ^lievers  ^  drink  of  that  spiritual 
rock  that  follows  them;  and  that  rock  is  Christ." 

In  a  chapter  on  the  authority  of  the  Ancient 

Fathers,  and  on  their  claims  over  poeterity,  we  find, 

among  many  pertinent  and  eloquent  remarks  on 

the  enervating  power  of  the  Past  with  a  certain 

order  of  minds,  this  passage : — 

We  cannot  too  curiously  explore  the  foundations  of 
that  Power,  whose  dark  and  terrible  energy  desolated 
Christendom  for  so  many  oentnries — ^that  power  which 
the  Ozfbrd  Divines  are  now  moving  (not  heaven  and 
earth,  but)  Church  and  State  to  restore,  and  to  which 
they  would  again  bring  the  nations  of  Europe  into  sub- 
jection  Every  Roman 

Catholic  priest  has  vowed  that  he  vrill  never  take  and 
interpret  Scripture  ^  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers."  To  this  principle 
the  Puseyites  subscribe  ex  animo.  The  Bible  is  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  long,  long  **  CkUena  Patrum,**  and 
its  meaning  must  come  down  living  along  that  chain,  or 
they  cannot  receive  it.  The  Bible  must  remain  mute, 
till  five  hundred  discordant  voices  form  one  harmonious 
utterance  !  And  how  are  the  laity  to  know  where  or 
when  they  are  unanimous  1  They  must  just  take  it  on 
trust  fVom  their  teachers,  who  stand  between  the  people 


and  the  fathers,  as  the  fkthers  stand  between  the  teach- 
ers and  Christ.  But,  if  the  authority  of  the  fkthers  oon* 
stitute  an  infallible  rule  of  fkith,  the  Christian  has  surely 
aright  to  examine  it  fbr  himself.  How  else  can  he 
fiuhion  his  opinions  and  his  life  according  to  the  stand* 
ard  ?  In  order,  then,  to  read  the  Wo^  of  God  with 
safety  and  profit,  ^  the  laity  must  for  themselves  deli- 
berately peruse  and  compare  the  multitudinons  folios  of 
Christian  antiquity — a  task  for  which,  from  want  of  lei- 
sure, acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
and  opportunity  of  access  to  the  remains  of  ancient 
theology,  the  mass  of  mankind,  it  is  plain,  are  whollj 
incompetent.  The  clause,  therefore,  is  tantamount  to  a 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  Bible."  It  took  Archbishop 
Usher  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  to  get  through  the 
Fathers,  though  he  read  a  portion  every  day,  no  matter 
what  other  business  demanded  his  attention.  Is  there 
one  of  a  thousand,  even  of  the  clergy,  who  have  read  all 
the  Fathers  t  How  can  a  lawyer  tell  whether  the  great 
legal  authorities  are  for  or  against  his  cause,  till  he  has 
read  and  compared  them  !  Is  he  to  take  the  faet  for 
granted,  from  the  interested  advocate  on  the  other  sidet 

According  to  the  Oxford  Divines,  the  Fathers  are  the 
infallible  interprete)^  of  the  Apostles — ^and  they  them- 
selves are  the  "inerrant^  interpreters  of  the  Fathers. 
From  their  lips  the  **  children  of  the  Church  "  are  to  re- 
ceive the  **  lively  oracles."  We  may  push  the  claims  of 
our  Newmans,  Puseys,  Keebles,  and  Sewells,  aside  with- 
out cermony;  but  the  Fathers  must  be  treated  with  the 
respect  due  to  old  age.  As  the  genius  of  Pascal  con- 
founded the  anti-christian  policy  of  whole  hosts  of  ac« 
complished  Jesuits,  when  their  principles  had  corrupted 
nearly  every  court  and  college  in  Europe,  so  Mr.  Isaae 
Taylor's  well  sustained  attacks  have  shaken  the  founda- 
tions  of  Anglo-Catholicism. 

In  the  chapter  on  Baptismal  regeneration.  Dr. 
Pusey's  treatise  on  Baptism  is  keenly  dissected  ; 
Mr.  Godkin  quoting  largely  and  freely  the  ex- 
treme opinions  advanced  on  the  alleged  efficacy  of 
this  mysterious  rite.  Among  these  opinions  are 
the  subjoined ;  nor  can  the  Puseyites  well  say  that 
the  passages  are  garbled  : — 

**  In  baptism,  we  were  buried,  planted,  crucified  witli 
Christ," — (p.  96.)  ^  All  infknts,  therefore,  must  havA 
died  to  sin," — (p.  106.)  **  All  the  baptised  have  put  on 
Christ," — (p.  109.)  "  Whoever  of  us  has  been  baptised, 
was  thereby  incorporated  into  Christ."  **  All  the  texts 
that  speak  of  our  being  in  Chriat,  are  referred  to  bap- 
tism, by  which  alone  that  union  can  be  effected," — (pp. 
1 14, 1 15.)  "  Baptism  is  putting  off  the  old  man  and  his 
deeds,"---(p.  178.)  It  is  ''the  washing  of  regeneration, 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost," — Passim.  ^  The 
gift  of  baptism  is  above  all  spiritual  gifts," — (p.  209,) 
**  yet  this  gift  Simon  Magus  also  obtained,"--<p.  233.) 
"  As  after  receiving  the  body  of  the  Lord,  Satan  entered 
into  Judas  ! !  ....  so  after  the  unworthy  receiv- 
ing of  baptism  came  he  into  Simon  Magus."  **  He  was 
bom  in  vain — perhaps  it  had  been  better  for  him  not  to 
have  been  bom  I"— {pp.  236-238.)  Crod  has  in  a  won- 
derf\il  manner,  for  his  own  glory,  made  baptism  effec- 
tual, when  administered  in  mockery  by  heathens  on  a 
heathen  stage  1  "-—(p.  237.) 

The  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  over  Jordan, 
were  types  of  baptism;  and  all  the  predictions  in  regard 
to  the  illumination  and  purification  of  the  church  refer 
to  this  awfhl  rite — this  "  daily  miracle  " — performed  in 
^the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for  nnoleanlinese ;" 
which  is,  good  reader,  nothing  bnt  the  water  of  baptism. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Pusey  approves  of  the  Catholic  practice 
of  aiiotii<tfi^  with  oil  in  baptism,  and  the  ceremonies  fbr 
casting  out  the  ^  evil  spirit  that  lurks  "  in  the  infant, 
— (pp.  58-60);  and  signing  the  cross  on  eyes,  mouth, 
nose,  forehead,  ears,  breait,  shoulders,  ftc. ;  as  well  as 
the  three-fbld  tmm^mofi  in  the  names  of  the  three  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity,"— (p.  144-5.) 

No  wonder  Dr.  Pusey  should  say,  this  doctrine  '^Hes, 
it  is  confessed,  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system." 
.     .  It  may  well  seem  strange  to  a  reader  of 

the  New  Testament,  tliat  itt  ministen  should  set  up  » 
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/oral  ttlifift  mam  enacts,  as  necessary  to  satwUionf  and 
that  ft  kingdom  **  which  consists  not  in  meats  or  drinks, 
or  divers  washing"  ahoold  be  entered  oitlt  by  the  Skp- 
plication  of  water  to  the  body,  and  always  entered  by 
the  use  of  that  inikllible  ceremony  !  The  whole  of  the 
teaching  of  onr  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  as  to  the  spirit  of 
hk  eooDomy,  would  lead  ns  to  qnite  a  contrary  conclusion. 

But  the  doctrines  held  hy  Dr.  Posey,  were  taught, 
if  not  by  the  Apostles,  by  the  primitiye  Fathers, 
who  are  the  Apostles  of  the  Pnseyites  :— 

*^  Tbe  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  was  incnl- 
oted,"  says  Dr.  Vanghan,  "  by  nearly  all  the  primitive 
Fathers — not  only  by  such  writers  as  Clemens  Alex- 
udrinns,  and  Origen,  bnt  in  the  less  speculative  produc- 
tions of  Jnstin  Martyr,  TertulHan,  and  Cyprian."    Ac- 
cording to  TeTtnllian,  the  water  in  this  ceremony  is 
nBctilied  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  never  fails  to  descend 
upon  it  as  the  name  of  Giod  is  invoked  by  the  officiating 
ninieter.    **  The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  was  so  con- 
fitmcted,  that  religion  conld  neither  begin,  nor  be  sns- 
tamed,  nor  end,  saocessfiilly  without  theuL    They  were 
tbe  Alpha  and  Omega  ;  and  the  priest,  as  being  alone 
coapeteat  to  their  administration,  was  to  the  worship- 
per in  &e  place  of  the  Almighty,  having  the  destiny  of 
the  victim  at  his  pleasure." 

Of  the  bad  consequences  of  these  superstitious 
notjoos  of  the  mystical  virtue  of  the  rite  of  baptism, 
it  is  in  auo&er  place  remarked  :-— 

He  notion  of  baptism  which  I  have  refhted,  is  very 
penicioas  ;  it  works  the  very  worst  results  in  practice  ; 
it  gives  a  Iktal  tendency  to  the  whole  course  of  proce- 
dure OD  the  part  of  the  clergy,  regarding  the  salvation 
of  tbe  people.  In  the  first  place,  parents  are  deluded  by 
the  belief  that  their  infants  are  lost,  if  the  minister  has 
not  been  in  time  to  sprinkle  them  with  water.  Jesus 
cannot  take  np  the  little  child  in  his  arms  and  bless  it, 
till  the  priest  arrives  ;  and  thus  the  salvation  of  these 
immortal  creatures,  before  they  can  discern  the  right 
hand  from  the  left,  is  dependent  on  the  indolence,  the 
illness,  the  caprice,  the  distance  of  the  minister,  or  other 
tea  thoosand  accidents,  which  may  delay  the  rite  of 
haptisB  till  the  child  has  died  I  Christ  is  there,  but  he 
caoBot  aei,  heoanse  the  priest,  who  is  his  right  hand,  is 
nek  or  asleep,  or  on  a  journey  !  In  consequence  of  this 
the  dear  departed  in&nt  ''can  never  see  the  face  of 

(Sodr 

In  the  seeond  place,  all  baptised  persons  are  **  the 
semben  of  Christ,  the  children  of  God,  and  the  inheri- 
tors of  tlse  kingdom  of  heaven.'*  All  this  they  were 
Mttde  in  l^aptism.  The  priest  made  them  members  of 
dnkt's  •*  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones"— vitally 
eu'ting  iliein  to  the  Uving  head  in  heaven — engrafting 
them  in  tlie  mystical  vine — ^adopting  them  into  the  re- 
deemed family  of  €rod — ^washing  out  their  sins — renew- 
ing their  hearts — and  constituting  them  the  heirs  of 
God,  and  joint-heirs  of  Christ  1  All  this  the  Roman  and 
Oxford  priests  profess  to  accomplish.  Their  water-made 
hein  of  ^lory  are  aU  addressed  as  ^  fhithful  brethren  in 
Christ  f*  "  washed,  sanctified,  and  justified." 

To  show  the  truly  Protestant  spirit  of  the  work, 
we  ^1^  now  select  a  few  disjointed,  pithy  para- 
graphs:-— 

TBB  SVBJVOAnOR  OP  HUKAN  SSASON. 

I  alwajrs  suspect  the  creed  that  cannot  be  defended 
without  rilifying  reason.    It  reminds  one  of  a  man  who 
phoold  dig  up  the  foundation  of  a  house,  in  order  more  ef- 
feetaaDy  ti»  prop  its  waUs.  It  is  the  province  of  Reason 
to  anoffflain  whether  God  has  revealed  his  will  to  men 
— to  tnqnire  into  the  meaning  of  his  revelation  ;  and 
when  that  is  found,  her  business  is  to  submit  to  the 
heaTcnly  teaching.    She  need  not  cavil  about  the  How, 
but  embrace  the  fact,  and  adore  the  wisdom  that  or- 
dained it.    What  is  above  her  capacity,  she  has  no  right 
to  faestion.    But  if  the  thing  which  purports  to  be  a 
revelation  firom  God,  shocks  her  first  principles,  and 
docs  riolenee  to  her  nna voidable,  universal  dictates,  that 
is  enough  :  it  cannot  come  firom  the  Author  of  the  human 
sund  ;  and  His  honour  calls  loudly  for  its  rejection.^ 


Speaking  of  the  Ancient  Fathers,  those  worthies 
whom  the  Oxford  Divines  exalt  above  humanity, 
and  call  on  the  modem  world  to  bow  down  before, 
as  its  masters  in  theology,  it  is  remarked  : — 

We  must  think  leniently,  then,  of  the  first  Christian 
anchorets.  Still  they  should  have  remembered  the  ex- 
ample of  their  Lord,  who  went  about  doing  good — of 
his  Apostles,  who  bore  the  rude  contact  of  an  e^  world, 
that  they  might  bless  men  by  their  instructions  and  so- 
cial influence.  The  soldier  of  the  cross  should  not  de- 
sert the  path  of  duty,  because  it  is  encompassed  witii 
danger.  Apostolic  Christianity  is  active,  practical,  self- 
denying,  benevolent.  When  ^  the  lights  of  the  world  ** 
went  into  the  wilderness,  of  course  the  world  Was  left 
in  deeper  darkness.  When  the  "  salt  of  the  earth  "was 
removed  from  the  mass  which  it  should  havS  penetrated 
and  purified,  the  process  of  corruption  went  on  the  more 
rapidly;  and  the  salt,  when  thus  collected  in  a  heap,  was 
subjected  to  an  Influence  which  deprived  it  of  its  savour, 
and  made  it  fit  only  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men.  It 
was  not  the  world  alone  that  saffered  by  the  passion  for 
the  monastic  lift — the  monks  and  hermits  themselves 
were  its  victims.  ''  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.*' 
Female  society  softens  our  manners,  refines  our  ihtel- 
lects,  purifies  our  affections,  enlarges  our  sympathies, 
and  ennobles  our  sentiments.  The  martyrs  of  truth, 
and  fteedom,  and  philanthropy  have  not  »Xi  come  from 
the  ranks  of  the  single. 

The  Oxford  divines,  it  would  appear,  without 
yet  openly  advocating  the  celibacy  of  the  priest- 
hood, pronounce  it  "  the  mare  excellent  way :"— - 

What  a  contrast  (continues  our  author)  between  the 
Nicene  saints  and  the  Apostles  !  These  affected  nothing 
singular  in  dress  or  manner.  Their  excellence  was  moral : 
it  was  in  the  inner  man  of  the  heart,  and  in  their  usefhl 
lives.  Anthony,  the  patriarch  of  hermits,  wore  one  sheep- 
skin for  fifty  years.  Some  of  his  unhappy  followers  con- 
demned themselves  to  perpetual  silence.  Through  their 
"  voluntary  humility  and  neglecting  of  the  body,"  they  al- 
lowed their  hair  to  grow,  and,  glorying  in  their  filth,  were 
sometimes  taken  for  bears  and  hyaenas  !  A  female  an- 
chorite deemed  it  a  sinful  conformity  to  the  world  to  wash 
more  than  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  The  tendency,  aiid 
indeed  the  avowed  aim  of  this  system,  was  to  extinguish 
all  "natural  affection."  Wives  and  children  were 
abandoned,  not  only  without  remorse,  but  with  the  proud 
consciousnes  of  having  acted  heroically.  To  marry  was 
to  lose  caste  in  this  new  spiritual  aristocracy,  which 
had  appropriated  to  itself  all  the  most  difficult  precepts 
and  most  precious  promises  in  the  Bible,  leaving  the 
crowd  of  vulgar  Christians  to  a  laxer  molality  and  a 
lower  reward 

As  to  the  *^  doctrines  of  devils,"  or  demonology,  the 
church  wa«  full  of  it  during  the  third  and  fourth  centu- 
ries. It  was  believed  that  the  fallen  angels  had  become 
the  gods  of  heathenism — that  they  frequently  also  took 
possession  of  men  and  women.  They  were  tortured, 
however,  and  cast  out  by  the  touch  of  a  martyr's  bones ; 
or  by  the  sight  of  the  shrine  where  they  were  deposited. 
Awful  ceremonies  of  this  kind  were  practised  in  the 
most  celebrated  churches,  in  which  such  men  as  Chrysos- 
tom  and  Athanasius  were  the  chief  actors  I  Every  child 
was  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  till  it  was 
baptised.  The  Council  of  Carthage,  anno  256,  decreed, 
therefore,  that  exorcism  should  precede  baptism.  How 
very  ancient,  then,  is  the  present  superstition  in  Ireland, 
both  among  ignorant  church  people  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics upon  this  subject  I  Had  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll,  who 
killed  a  child  in  Wexford,  while  endeavouring  to  cast  a 
devil  out  of  it,  fiourished  in  the  third  century,  he  would 
have  been  canonised  as  one  of  the  great  thaumaturgues 
of  the  age,  instead  of  being  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
for  life  !  Bnt,  alas  for  the  Pnseyites,  this  is  a  degenerate 
age  !  There  is  little  faith  now  even  in  Ireland,  although 
the  Quarterly  Review  says  there  is  more  in  it  (among 
the  Roman  Catholics)  than  in  any  nation  in  Europe ; 
and,  therefore,  Oxford  Christians  look  on  it  with  most 
hope. 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  FATHERS. 

The  most  renowned  of  the  Fathers  flourished  in  the 
fourth  century.  Among  these  was  Gregory,  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Naziensus.  Within  sixty  years  after  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  he  thus  addresses  the 
Governor  of  the  city : — *^  The  law*of  Christ  sul^'ects  you 
to  my  power,  and  to  my  pulpit ;  for  ours  is  the  authority 
— an  authority  greater  and  more  excellent  than  that 
which  you  possess,  unless  indeed  spirit  is  to  be  subject 
unto  flesh,  and  heaven  unto  earth." 

This  is  the  true  Catholic  spirit  of  church  ascendency 
— ^the  spirit,  too,  of  the  Nicene  age.  The  most  holy  of 
the  Fathers  appealed  to  the  civil  sword  to  execute  their 
canons,  and  punish  their-  adversaries.  Athanasius  pro- 
tested against  the  recall  of  Arius  from  banishment. 

Amb^tte,  who,  like  Plato,  was  fabled  to  have  been 
visited,  when  an  infant,  by  a  swarm  of  bees,  which  re- 
posed on  his  lips,  and  then  ascended  high  in  tiie  air,  was 
made  bishop  on  the  eighth  day  after  baptism  !  He  was 
the  first  great  champion  of  church  ascendancy,  and  he 
compelled  the  Emperor,  Theodosius,  to  perform  public 
penance  as  a  condition  of  his  reconciliation  to  the  church. 
This  great  victory  of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the  civil 
power,  occurred  in  the  year  390. 

8t,  Jckn  CS^ryiottom  was  a  great  man,  and  a  reform- 
ing bishop.  But,  says  Waddington,  a  writer  disposed 
rat]ier  to  extenuate  than  aggravate  the  faults  of  the 
Fathers — ^^he  was  not  exempt  from  the  errors  and  (ibutet 
of  kit  day.  He  exalted  the  merit  of  celibacy ;  he  strongly 
inculcated  the  duty  of/(Mttfi^,and  the  sanctity  of  a  solitary 
and  cueetie  life.  He  encouraged  the  veneration  for  saints 
and  martyrs ;  but  the  practical  nature  of  his  piety  some- 
times shone  through  the  mists  of  his  superstitious  delu- 
sion." He  also  held  the  coporeal  presence  in  the  eucha- 
rist.    Such  were  the  errors  of  his  day. 

The  great  St.  Jerome  had  an  excessive  admiration  for 
the  "  monastic  excellence."  He  was  a  monk  himself, 
and  from  his  convent  at  Bethlehem,  he  expatiated  on 
the  justifying  merits  of  mortification,  celibacy,  and  pil- 
grimages :  and  '^  though  in  the  birth-place  of  Christ,  at 
the  very  fountain  of  humility  and  peace,  he  vented  even 
against  his  Christian  adversaries  a  malignant  and  calum- 
nious rancour." 

Erasmus  says,  that  Anguetiney  Bishop  of  Hippo,  allow- 
ed to  be  the  most  eminent  of  the  Fathers,  began  to  read 
Paul's  epistles  with  no  instructor  when  near  thirty  years 
of  age — ^that  he  was  immediately  hurried  to  the  episcopal 
office,  and  compelled  to  teach  others  what  he  had  not 
learned  himself ;  and  that  he  had  not  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  Greek  to  enable  him  to  study  the  commentaries 
of  the  Greek  writers.  He  gave  the  authority  of  his 
name  to  the  maxim,  that  it  is  right  to  punish  religious 
errors  by  civil  penalties,  and  thus  sanctioned  the  diabo- 
lical principle  of  persecution,  which  hae  so  disgraced  and 
desolated  the  Christian  Church  in  every  age  ;  and  which 
lurks,  like  a  cowardly  demon,  in  certain  corners  of  it 
still.  His  motives  for  embracing  the  Catholic  faith, 
would  not  weigh  much  with  a  modem  sceptic,  though 
they  might  infiuence  a  congregation  of  ignorant  peasants. 

Acconiing  to  Mosheim,  and  other  learned  authors,  the 
value  of  the  writings  that  remain  of  the  Apottolic 
Fathers,  is  very  little,  except  as  historical  witnesses  of 
what  prevailed  in  their  day ;  and  even  in  regard  to  this, 
as  Mr.  Taylor  has  justly  remarked,  the  testimony  of 
heathen  writers,  such  as  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  would  be 
quite  as  good 

Of  the  merits  of  the  pritnitire  Fathers,  as  moralists, 
Mosheim  delivers  the  following  judgment,  which  is  fully 
borne  out  by  their  writings: — ^  Before  the  question 
mentioned  above,  concerning  the  merit  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  as  moralists,  be  decided,  a  previous  question 
must  be  determined,  viz.,  what  is  meant  by  a  bad  direc- 
tor in  point  of  morals !  And  if  by  such  a  person,  he 
meant  one  who  has  no  determinate  notion  of  the  nature 
and  limits  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  Christians — ^no 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice;  who  has  not 
penetrated  the  spirit  and  genius  of  those  sacred  books, 
to  which  alone  we  must  appeal  in  every  dispute  about 
Christian  virtue,  and  who,  in  consequence  thereof,  fluc- 


tuated often  in  uncertainty,  or  falls  into  error  in  explain- 
ing the  divine  laws,  though  he  may  frequently  administer 
sublime  and  pathetic  instructions ;  if,  by  a  bad  guide  in 
morals,  such  a  person  as  we  have  now  delineated  be 
meant,  then  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  title  belongs, 
indisputably,  to  many  of  the  Fathers." 

Could  this  be  truly  said  of  the  very  lowest  order  of 
Protestant  writers  of  the  present  day,  or  of  any  day 
since  the  Reformation  f  How  could  the  professor  of 
^  Christian  morals"  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  have 
the  conscience  to  send  the  people  away  ftom  the  Bible, 
and  our  own  excellent  practical  writers,  to  learn  what 
is  right  and  wrong  from  the  "  wisemen"that  lived  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago  I  Does  not  such  advice  betray  great 
ignorance  of  the  Gospel,  or  great  ignorance  of  the  Fathers 
—or  great  treachery  to  the  church  in  which  he  holds  so 
important  an  office  I 

We  might  multiply  extract  upon  extract ;  but 
we  advise,  as  "  the  better  way"  that  readers  search 
out  the  matter  for  themselves.  Controversy  of 
this  sort  is  not  much  in  our  way  ;  but  on  every 
hand,  as  we  have  noticed,  it  is  asked — ^What  is 
this  Puseyism  which  is  bringing  to  its  aid,  by  what 
means  it  best  knows,  all  the  great  Tory  organs  of 
the  press,  and  turning  the  shallow  brains  of  the 
Oxford  youths  with  Fathers  and  Councils,  and  all 
manner  of  superstitions,  instead  of  the  races, boxing- 
matches,  hunting,  and  drinking-bouts>  which  oc- 
cupied their  fathers  and  grand-fathers? — and  in 
Mr.  Godkin's  hook  we  find  the  plainest  reply  tliat 
we  have  yet  seen .  Puseyism  is,  in  the  Oxford  divines, 
the  very  natural  manifestation  of  a  sacerdotal 
corporation  beginning  to  feel  alarmed  at  the  boldly 
innovating,  at  the  *^  Ultra-Protestant"  spirit  of  the 
age ;  while  among  Oxford  young  men,  the  rising 
aristocracy  of  the  country,  Puseyism  is  the  growth 
of  another  natural  instinct,  which  inspires  the  bUnd 
desire  of  consolidating  in  the  hands  of  Churchmen 
usurped  power,  which  it  is  perceived  is  insensibly, 
but  inevitably  gliding  from  their  own  order.  The 
Church  once  courted  the  alliance  of  the  State  as 
a  prop  and  defence  ;  now  the  aristocracy  begin  to 
cling  to  the  Church  as  an  Ark  of  safety  from  the 
rising  waters.  Better  and  surer  were  their  stay 
could  they  only  think  of  redressing  wrong,  and  of 
doing  justice  to^^those  they  fear  and  hate. 

We  would   here  beg  to  inquire,  merely   for 
information,  and  as  among  the  ignorant  laity, 
whether  the  Oxford  divines  allow  baptism  ad> 
ministered  by  a  Presbyterian  or  Dissenter  to  be 
efficacious  ;  for  if  not,  we  suspect  that  more  than 
one  of  our  Scottish  bishops,  —  Right-Reverend 
Fathers  in  God,  —  bishops  of  the    **  Reformed 
Catholic  Church  of  Scotland ! "  are  still  little  better 
than  the  heathen,  though  ordination,  through  tin- 
broken  Apostolic  succession,  may  have  had  some 
mystical  virtue.    If  not,  how  is  the  supposed  case  to 
be  remedied  ?    Has  their  subsequent  Confirmation 
the  effect?    Are  sucli  bishops  yet  baptized,  or  are 
they  not  ?     In  what  strange  inconsistencies  and 
absurdities  do  men  involve  themselves,  who  cast 
off  not  only  the  authority  of  Scripture  but  the 
plainest  dictates  of  common  sense.    It  would  be  a 
singular  thing  to  find  a  bishop,  at  the  close  of  his 
career,  not  entitled  to  Christian  burial,  because  he 
had  not  in  infancy  been  baptized  by  a  legitim&tc 
Successor  of  the  Apostles. 
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T«'o  volnmes^  and  these  wellfiUed,  seem  a  pretty 
consderable  bulk  of  loff  for  a  voyage  from  Green* 
ock  round  Cape  Wrath  and  back  to  Leith,  though 
excordons  to  Si.  Kilda  and  the  Shetknd  Isles, 
uh2  nearly  all  the  Island  dependencies  of  Scotland, 
ire  indaded.  Good  will  and  skill  may,  however, 
accomplish  much;  so,  starting  with  ample  fofe- 
knowledge  of  the  ground,  the  ingenious  author,  with 
the  help  of  a  good  deal  of  family  history  and  scenic 
deacription,  a  little  amateur  angling,  a  little  Natural 
Histoiy,  and  doing 

All  the  gentlemen's  seats  by  the  way, 
gels  along  swimmingly,  and  contrives  to  manu- 
fectaie  an  exceedingly  agreeable  literary  melange. 
Inthewatery  summer  of  1841,  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lander,  on  duty  as  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Tnatees  fiar  Scottish  Manufactures  and  Fisheries, 
made  Uus  small  circumnavigation  in  the  Fishery 
Cotter  Princess  Royal,  and  invited  Mr.  Wilson 
to  accompany  him,  "  for  the  purpose  of  making 
certain  investigations  into  the  natural  history  of 
the  hening."      These  appear  to  have  been  most 
satisfactorily  conducted— especially  at  breakfast 
time— both  upon  the  fresh,  the  rerf,  and  the  piekM 
varieties ;  and  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  certain- 
ly does  not  suffer  from  the  reported  results  of  these 
and  similar  branches  of  scientific  inquiry.    Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder's  Sketch-Book  and  Journal 
have  both  been  at  the  service  of  the  companion  of 
his  voyage ;  whom,  by  the  way,  many  of  our  readers 
will  more  readily  recollect,  and  more  heartily  wel- 
come, under  his  sporting  appellation  of  Tom  Oak- 
lei^ 

The  ToyagerB  embarked  at  Greenock  ;  touched 
at  Bute,  Arran,  and  Campbeltown ;  and  then 
akirted  the  coasts  of  Ayrshire  and  Wigtonshire, 
Tamining  the  state  of  the  local  fisheries— or  as 
often  the  no-fisheries — angling  a  little  in  the  fresh- 
water lochs  and  most  reputed  trouting  streams  on 
the  coast ;  and  experimenting  on  the  effect  of 
drinking  champagne  out  of  Bohemian- coloured 
^bss — a  practice  found  highly  worthy  of  imitation ; 
and  also  making  frequent  trial  of  the  hospitalities 
of  those  of  the  lairds  whose  mansions  lay  within 
range  of  the  Princess  Royal.  Whether  it  were  in 
punoit  of  herring  shoals  or  the  sublime  and  pictur- 
esque, the  voyagers  took  a  peep  of  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way before  running  into  Bowmore  in  Islay,  and 
passing  **  two  very  agreeable  days  at  Islay  House." 

Besides  descriptions  of  things  as  they  are,  Mr. 
Wnaon  gives  a  ^lequent  retrospective  glance  to  in- 
solar  cUm  histoiy ;  though  he  leaves  some  impor- 
tant points,  that  have  long  been  mooted  almost  at 
the  point  of  the  dirk,  in  a  rather  unsatisfactoiy 
state  ;  as,  for  example,  whether  theanoestor  of  Glen- 
garry, or  «  one  ADan  of  Moidart,"  was  the  eldest 
son  of  a  certain  Ranald ;  of  which  controversy, 
with  greater  levity  than  so  grave  and  serious  a 
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matter  warrants,  he  thus  concludes :  **  Of  the  actual 
truth  in  this  matter  we  are  ourselves  as  ignorant 
as  the  child  unborn;  and  if  we  did  possess  a 
knowledge  of  it,  we  would  hold  our  peace  (espe- 
cially in  the  Highlands,)  even  although  we  also 
knew  that  the  representative  of  the  one  [Glen- 
garry^  had  carried  both  himself  and  his  tail  to 
New  South  Wales  ;  while  the  other  [Clanranald,'] 
somewhat  like  Tam  o'  Shanter's  mare,  had  *  fient 
a  tail  to  shake.' "  This  want  of  reverence  in  speak- 
ing of  matters  of  such  vast  importance  augurs 
worse  for  the  voyage  than  the  reality  bears  out* 

Colonsay,  and  the  hospitable  and  modest  man-* 
sion  of  its  Laird  at  Killouran,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  domestic  insular  pictures  with 
which  the  reader  is  gratified.  After  a  good  and 
ample  island  dinner  at  Killouran,  where  the  mut- 
ton was  black-faced  and  four-year  old — a  great 
rarity  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  though  our  but- 
cher never  yet  had  a  sheep  under  that  age  in  hig 
stall — the  evening  was  wound  up,  in  galltuit  style, 
by  a  Highland-fling  danced  to  perfection  by  Sir 
T.  D.  L.,  (it  makes  us  young  again  but  to  hear  of 
it !)  the  LaAy  of  Colonsay,  and  Captain  McNeill, 
the  Laird's  kinsman.  ^'And  such  snapping  of 
fingers  and  pointing  of  toes,  and  ever  and  anon  a 
shout  like  a  musket  shot,  were  never  heard  nor 
seen  before  in  any  Western  Isle."  There  should 
have  been  an  engraving  of  this  among  the  plates. 

The  voyagers  made  a  run  over  to  Skerry-vore, 
or  the  Light-house,  now  erecting  on  those  toemen- 
dous  rocks  off  the  island  of  Tiree,  so  named. 

The  Princess  Royal  careered  and  coquetted  about 
the  coast  of  Mull  and  the  smaller  islands  which 
cluster  around  its  Atlantic  side,  while  her  pas- 
sengers examined,  at  their  leisure,  Staffa  and  lona. 
Indeed  they  lost  no  opportunity  of  exploring  every 
scene  of  note  in  the  Hebrides,  and  every  ruined 
castle  and  tower  on  their  way  that  was  at  all  ap* 
proachable  from  the  coast.  And  these  old  holds 
nearly  all  lie  upon  the  coast.  Numerous  fine  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  of  course  occur  in  the  work  ; 
but  Loch  Sunart  is  especially  recommended  to  us, 
as  this  tortuous  arm  <^  the  ocean  lies  out  of  the 
way  of  ordinary  tourista,  who  have  frequent  oppor^ 
tunities  of  seeing  many  of  the  finest  of  the  other 
salt-water  lochs,  on  the  different  steam  voyages  to 
the  West  Highland  coast  or  to  the  Isles. 

We  now  struck  across  from  Tobermory  towards  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Sunart,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
finely  varied  pieces  of  salt-water  scenery  to  be  seen  in 
all  Scotland.  This  far-stretohing  narrow  and  tortuous 
sea-loch,  extends  about  twenty  miles  among  the  hills, 
running  westwards  beyond  Strontian,  and  within  so  short 
a  distance  of  the  Liimh^  Loch  as  to  give  a  peninsular 
character  to  the  great  district  of  Morven,  which  forms 
its  own  sonthem  bounds.  The  entranoe  seems  at  first 
so  closed  by  islands  as  to  present  a  most  imperrious 
aspect.  One  of  these,  called  Bisca,  is  of  snuJl  dimen- 
sions, and  comparatively  low  and  wooded;  but  Oronsay, 
and  above  all  Carnich,  are  large  high  and  rooky,  singu- 
larly wild  in  form,  and  genenJly  bare  of  wood.  Over 
tlie  low  Bisca  appear  the  richly  wooded  and  variously 
formed  steeps  and  knolls  whioh  bound  the  loch,  an^ 
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theae  are  everywhere  backed  by  bold  and  broken  out- 
lines of  what  may  be  better  named  mountainB  of  rock 
than  rocky  monntains.  To  the  right  is  soon  seen  the 
month  of  a  branch  called  Loch  Teacna,  its  narrow  en- 
trance opening  between  two  low  rocky  headlandB,  the 
loch  itself  enclosed  and  backed  by  finely  formed  monn- 
tains, with  steep  slopes  and  hanging  woods;  while  Oar- 
nich  continues  so  to  shnt  the  seenei  that  no  one  suspects 
the  existence  of  the  narrow  strut  behind;  and  so  Loch 
Sunart  properly  so  called,  remains  not  only  inyisible  but 
unimagined*  Turning,  however,  into  a  difficult  and  nar- 
row passage,  the  upward  portion  of  the  scene  opens  in 
all  its  beauty;  and  a  finer  combination  of  mountain 
precipices,  with  lower  ranges  one  rising  behind  another 
backwards  from  the  watei^  edge,  many  of  them  wooded 
in  the  most  gorgeous  manner,  with  rocky  promontories 
and  intervening  grassy  slopes  enlivened  by  receding 
cottages  and  slips  of  cultivated  ground,  cannot  be  seen 
among  the  British  islands.  The  evening  was  fine,  the 
wind  fair,  the  narrow  waters  rippled  only  by  a  gentle 
breese,  and  we  glided  most  serenely  within  the  darken- 
ing shadows  of  the  great  mountains,  in  the  eyes  of  whose 
lonely  dwellers  we  doubt  not  the  sight  of  Uie  beautifhl 
Princess  Royal,  with  her  ftall-swelling  snowy  sails,  ad- 
vancing along  those  finely  wooded  shores,  must  have 
added  greatly  to  the  glory  of  such  a  lustrous  sunset.    . 

Loch  Sunart  seem^  well  supplied  at  this  time  both 
with  birds  and  fishes.  In  some  particular  spots  the 
guUs  were  literally  in  thousands,  all  screaming  and 
tumbling  on  the  top  of  eaeh  other,  with  a  view  to  get 
the  sooner  to  the  snrfhce,  where  Bome  small  shoals  of 
herring  Dry  were  swimming. The  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  July  was  bright  and  sunny,  so  weighinff 
anchor  at  an  early  hour,  we  continued  our  run  up  Locn 
Sunart,  as  fiur  as  Sir  James  Miles  Riddell's  residence  at 
Strontian.  The  upper  reaches  of  the  loch  are  still  ex- 
tremely fine,  though  not  of  so  peculiar  and  striking  a  char- 
acter as  those  nearer  the  entrance.  We  landed  for  a 
short  time,  while  some  of  our  people  were  foraging  for 
milk  and  eggs.  The  house  is  a  pleasant,  irregular,  old- 
fashioned,  cottage  kind  of  dwelling,  very  snugly  placed, 
and  the  environs  delightftil,  being  deeply  embowered  in 
shrubs,  with  no  want  of  the  larger  kinds  of  forest  trees, 
the  walks  laid  out  in  a  somewhat  labyrinthic  order,  while 
a  sparkUng  stream  comes  murmuring  down  the  glen,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  which  spans  it  close  upon  the  shore. 
Some  of  we  lower  windows  open  into  the  varied  parterres 
of  a  flower  garden,and  the  sight  of  moas-roies,mimuli,&o., 
was  re&esUng  to  seafaring  men,  who  e^joy  with  highest 
relish  during  the  sweet  serenity  of  a  summer  morning, 
the  unaccustomed  sparkling  of  the  dewy  grass,  and 
''  Flora's  earliest  smelL"  Si  James,  we  believe,  pos- 
sesses a  great  extent  of  property  in  this  peninsular 
territory  of  Ardnamnrefaan;  but  we  can  easily  conceive 
from  the  aspect  of  its  higher  portions,  that  compared 
with  its  vast  range,  it  is  probably  more  picturesque  than 
productive.  Lord  Waterford  occupied  this  portion  of 
the  estate  not  long  ago  as  a  shooting  quarter,  and 
among  other  philanthropic  exertions,  endeavoured,  on  one 
occasion,  to  awaken  the  benighted  people  to  the  per* 
formance  of  more  active  duties,  by  tying  the  parson's 
horse  to  the  rope  of  the  church  bell. 

The  voyage  was  diversified  by  the  ordinary  salt* 
water  incidents ;  sometimes  a  spice  of  actual  danger, 
or  a  touch  of  sea-siokness — ^though  the  last  mortic- 
ing fact  is  rather  indicated  than  frankly  pleaded  to. 

The  wild,  rocky,  and  se»-indented  western  coasts 
of  Inremess^  Boss,  and  Sutherland  shires,  detained 
the  Prinoess  Boyal  and  her  gallant  crew  a  long 
while ;  for  now  they  were  beginning  to  find  some- 
thing like  herring  fisheries^  and  sport  became 
earnest.  We  should  have  liked  to  see  a  little 
more  of  the  people — ^the  Highlanders;  but  the 
object  was  herrings,  and  we  must  be  content  with 
very  scanty,  incidental  notices  of  the  other  natives. 
The  voyageTB  landed  one  day,  as  they  often  did,  at 
the  Bay  of  Scourie,  on  the  west  coast  of  Sutherland. 


We  found  a  pretty  land-locked  natural  harbooTi  and 
some  cultivated  ground  laid  out  in  fields.  The  houses 
of  the  hamlet  lay  chiefly  on  some  elevated  ground  to  the 
north,  and  eastward  over  the  fields  are  houses  here  and 
there.  A  poor  maniac  woman  was  filling  the  air  with 
her  wild  ories,  ever  and  anon  singing  more  solemnly  a 
Gaelic  song,  in  which  the  word  "  America"  was  inter- 
mingled. Her  fHends  were  conveying  her  in  a  cart  to 
Dornoch  to  place  her  in  restraint. 

Poor  people  from  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 

estates  were  found  about  to  emigrate  at  this  time, 

as  they  may  have  been  in  that  paternal  quarter 

for  many  years ;  which  was  one  cause,  probably,  of 

"  America"  mingling  in  the  wild  chant  of  the  poor 

distracted  creature.    About  the  Edderachillis  coast, 

and  other  places  of  the  late  ^*  Reay  country,"  now 

part  of  the  overgrown  property  of  the  family  of 

Sutherland,  lobster  fisheries  were  found  ;  welled 

smacks  from  the  Thames  carrying  off  the  trapped 

lobsters  alive,  to  be  devoured  in  London.    The 

wretched  hovels  inhabited  by  the  Highlanders 

could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  southern 

voyagers.    On  a  Sunday,  they  landed  somewhere 

near  Pool  Ewe,  in  the  parish  of  Gairloch,  on  the 

west  coast  of  Boss-shire. 

We  followed  the  Gairloch  road  which  leads  along 
the  southern  bank,  and  soon  after  diverges  to  the  right 
among  the  hills.  A  lofty  rocky  range  prevailed  at  some 
distance  on  that  side,  the  intervening  ground  being 
partly  cultivated  in  the  form  of  small  patches  of  grain 
and  potatoes,  partly  in  the  more  unsophisticated  condi- 
tion of  peat-moss.  Among  these  were  visible  collections 
of  very  wretched-looking  hovels, — ^poor  even  for  High- 
land huts^ — ^with  holes  for  windows,  closed  up  with  sods 
removeable  at  pleasure.  We  were  at  times  in  doubt  if 
they  were  actual  dwellings,  had  we  not  seen  so  many 
well-dressed  men  and  women  going  out  and  in.  The 
contrast  was  indeed  remarkable  between  the  attire  and 
general  aspect  of  the  people,  and  the  forlorn  condition 
of  their  habitations.  Nothing  could  be  more  decent  and 
respectable  than  the  groups  of  natives^  all  in  their  San- 
day  gear.  Most  of  the  women  had  tidy  caps,  (a  few  of 
them  extremelv  smart,)  with  bows  of  ribbons  on  either 
side,  and  their  hair  hanjring  beneath  in  well-kept  curls; 
and  some  had  elegantly-rormed  great-coats  made  of 
cloth,  and  neatly  fitted  to  the  person,  though  without 
the  capes  so  common  with  the  Irishwomen.  Where 
they  contrive  to  stow  away,  or  how  to  preserve  unsoiled 
b^  soot  and  smoke,  these  better  garments  within  their 
dingy  cabins,  is  what  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

Those  mistresses  in  Edinburgh  or  Gla^w,  who, 
upon  the  faith  of  the  exterior  of  a  strapping  new- 
caught  lass,  thus  rigged  out^  engage  her  to  do  the 
household  business  of  a  civilized  family,  will,  we 
imagine,  fairly  catch  a  Tartar.  But  the  minister 
of  the  parish  says,  that  they  are  now  beginning  to 
build  byres  for  their  cows ;  and  if  the  cows  are  once 
ejected  from  the  dwelling-house,  some  improvement 
in  domestic  cleanliness  may  be  anticipated.  In  the 
suburbs  of  Stomoway,  if  a  town  of  its  size  ever  rises 
to  the  dignity  of  having  suburbs,  we  are  told — 

We  passed  a  kraal  of  wretched-looking  huts,  some  of 
them  so  small  and  sad,  so  resembling  decayed  portiona 
of  mother  earth  upheaved  by  accident,  that  we  did  not 
at  first  regard  them  as  human  dwellings,  till  we  ob- 
served a  single  pane  of  glass,  in  one  instaaoe,  stickiii^ 
in  the  thatch.  Some  were  attached  together,  and  thickly 
built  up  with  sods,  in  such  a  way  as  to  look  like  natund 
green  hummocks,  over  the  tops  of  which  chance  had 
thrown  a  scanty  covering  of  dirty  straw.  The  interiom 
were  very  miserable.  Yet  the  people  had  a  healthy  as- 
pect on  the  whole,  and  seemed  in  no  way  deficient  in 
muscular  strength.  Black  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  a  some- 
what swarthy  complexion,  were  more  common  than  vre 
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eipeeted  ia  AOMatiy  where  the SeandinaTiui blood ao 
long  pi«T«i]e<L 

The  culiivation  was,  in  general,  much  of  a  piece 
with  the  dwelliitgs. 

Some  latlier  extraordinary  facts  in  natural  his- 
toiy  were  witneaeed  and  recorded  during  the  Yoyage, 
of  which  the  following  are  among  tiie  more  re- 
markahXe  :^ 

As  WB  were  rowing  ashore  from  the  cntter,  we  ob- 

eemed  a  singiilar  kind  of  encounter  on  a  small  island  in 

I^  Laxford,  between  a  troop  of  goats  and  a  flock  of 

sn-folla.    The  goate  were  all  as  black  as  pitch,  and  the 

«Id  OBM  were  aoeompaoied  by  some  yonng  retainers, 

wbieh  to  ne  looked  not  much  bigger  than  Jackdaws, 

&oo^  as  nimble  as  monkeys.    Oar  notice  was  first  at- 

tnded  by  seeing  some  of  them  descend  from  their  rocky 

ledges,  and  gamble  OTer  a  piece  of  green,  moist  meadow 

grinnd.    Tbey  had  not  done  so,  however,  for  more  than 

a  f^  BKtmdB,  before  they  were  attacked  most  fiercely 

bj  a  lock  of  gulls,  which  dived  directly  down  upon 

tbem ;  and  each  time  they  did  so  the  goats  made  a  spring, 

w  if  ihcy  foimd  the  homy  beaks  too  much  for  either 

thai  fote  or  hind  quarters.    They  were  in  a  regular 

<paaitty,€r  what  the  Grermans  call  a  ffunke ;  and  it  was 

eoriois  to  efaserre  how  the  gulls  aohiered  their  object, 

hjainjs  keeping  the  goats  between  themselves  and 

the  locb,  and  thus  at  last  driving  them  upwards  from 

the  aeadow,  where  we  doubt  not  lay  their  "  callow 

Toanfo" — aniaU,  soft  powder-puffs  in  woolly  garments, 

wbieh  the  homy  hoof  of  kidling  might  have  sorely  in- 

eoBunoded,  but  for  this  brave  parental  interference.    So 

the  goats  were  galled,  and  the  gulls  not  kidnapped.    . 

Saw  around  us,  for  the  first  time  during  the  present 
wyige,  specimens  of  the  Arctic  Gull  {Lestrit  Richard- 
xmit)  pnnniing,  as  is  their  wont,  the  ottier  kinds  of  gull, 
-forcing  them  to  disgorge  their  food.  Observed  a  fea- 
tpe  of  this  manoeuvre  which  we  had  never  before  no- 
ticed. When  they  descend  upon  what  may  be  called 
tiie  vktim  gull,  either  actually  striking  it  on  the  back,  or 
with  an  angry  menace  seeming  so  to  do,  they  frequently 
taxable  themselves  head  over  heels  beyond  and  beneath 
it,  80  as  to  hang,  as  it  were,  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  air 
bK*  downwards,  but  with  ready  beak,  intent  to  seize 
the  savoury  half-digested  morsel,  disgorged  in  terror  by 
theiT  timoroas  cousins. 

We  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  our  author  is 
a  mort  determined  and  persevering  joker  and  pun- 
ster, and  that  he  seems  to  have  been  in  such 
ebullient  spirits  throughout  the  Toyage,  that  your 
doll  matter-of-£M:t  folks  may  occasionally  feel  his 
iaotdiiiale  faoetiousness  somewhat  overpowering; 
and  your  &atidious  people  question  of  its  uniform 
good  taste. 

St.  Kilda  was  an  object  of  great  curiosity;  and 
the  Toy^gen  were  much  gratified  by  their  visit  to 
that  speck  in  the  ocean.  Mr.  Wilson  has  dwelt 
long  upon  the  St  Kildeans^  with  fondness  and  a 
^ad  of  enthusiasm.  They  are  a  fortunate  small 
pictamqiie  family,  to  attract  so  much  attention, 
and  to  make  such  a  noise  in  the  world.  The  pre- 
«Bt  population  of  the  island  is  only  105  souls^  in- 
cbdh^  nine  in  the  family  of  the  missionary — ^not 
aomaay  persons  in  all  as  inhabit  many  of  the  high, 
oU,  over-peopled  lands  in  the  Cowgate  or  Black- 
friaa*  Wynd  of  Edinburgh,  or  the  Saltmarket  of 
Qijatgom  ;  bnt  who  thinks  of  mRklng  ^  voyage  of 
teofeiy  to  these  urbane  insulated  communities, 
«vetfae  pofioe^  or  Dr.  Alison?  The  little  primi- 
tive communi^  of  St.  Kilda  is,  however,  rendered 
quite  fimrinatfng  under  Mr.  Wilson  s  portraiture ; 
ttd  his  narzative  cannot  fail  to  interest  many  indi- 
▼Waala  in  its  behalf .  The  Ute  oold  and  rainy  sea- 
wns  have  been  severely  felt  by  the  natives,  who  last 


year  were  in  danger  of  starvation.  There  might 
he  worse  deeds  than  shipping  off  the  entire  com- 
munity some  morning  for  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
land, and  leaving  St.  Kilda  to  the  sea-fowl,  its 
ancient  and  fittest  possessors.  There  are,  however, 
other  places  in  the  Hebrides  which,  if  not  quite  so 
wild  and  tempestuous,  afibrd  little  more  comfort  or 
shelter  to  the  inhabitants.  The  Fishery  Board 
have,  at  considerable  expense,  formed  a  harbour 
named  Callicott,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Butt  of 
Lewis : — 

There  is  a  road  of  approach  to  the  harbour,  and  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  curing-houses,  some,  of  which  were 
occupied  by  those  engaged  in  curing  ling.  Farther  on 
was  a  kraal  of  the  most  miserable  houses  ever  seen,  re- 
sembling  those  of  Barra  in  external  form,  but  infinitely 
worse.  The  St.  Kilda  huts  in  comparison  to  these  were 
palaces.  The  first  object  which  met  the  eye  (and  nose 
and  feet)  within  the  threshold  was  a  dunghill,  from 
which  the  visiter  has  the  option  of  descending  either  by 
the  right  hand  into  the  cow's  apartment,  or  by  the  left 
into  that  tenanted  by  human  beings.  Yet  many  of 
these  people  were  making  handsomely  by  fishing.  A 
good  deal  of  cultivation  prevailed  around. 

Leaving  the  western  coasts,  the  Princess  Royal 
made  her  way  to  Thurso,  and  at  last  to  Wick, 
the  head-quarters,  and  the  very  heart  of  the  Fish- 
ery, then,  about  the  middle  of  August,  at  the 
busiest.  And  now  we  do  learn  something  of  thb 
important  branch  of  national  economy.  We,  how- 
ever, can  only  take  a  side-glance,  premising  that  the 
herring-gutters  below  are  often  strapping,  comely 
lasses,  earning  in  ^'  the  season  "  great  wages,  and 
dressing  quite  as  gaUy  as  the  fair  inmates  of  the 
black  huts  of  Gairloch  :— 

After  breakfast  we  went  ashore  to  Wick,  and  there 
witnessed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  sights  we  have 
seen  for  many  a  day.  All  along  the  inner  harbour,  and 
in  every  street  and  quay,  as  well  as  within  many  large 
enclosed  yards  and  covered  buildings,  there  are  numer- 
ous- square  wooden  boxes  as  big  as  ordinary  sized 
rooms,  the  containing  sides,  however,  being  only  two  or 
three  feet  high.  Into  these  huge  troughs  the  herrings 
are  carried  in  panniers  from  the  boats  the  instant  they 
arrive.  There  they  are  all  tumbled  in  helternskelter, 
pannier  after  pannier,  in  a  long-continued  stream  of  fishy 
until  the  boats  are  emptied  or  the  troughs  are  filled, 
llien  come  troops  of  sturdy  females,  each  armed  with 
knife  in  hand,  and  range  themselves  around  the  trough, 
— ^the  process  of  gutting  commences,  and  is  carried  on 
with  such  ceaseless  and  untiring  rapidity,  that  unless 
we  had  used  the  freedom  to  request  one  of  the  cleanest 
and  prettiest  of  these  evisceratrixes  so  to  moderate  the 
rancour  of  her  knife  as  to  let  us  see  what  she  was  doing, 
we  could  scarcely  have  followed  her  manipulations  with 
the  naked  eye.  However,we  think  we  are  now  master^ 
at  least  in  theory,  of  the  refined  art  of  evisceration.  The 
Secretary  and  ourself  had  the  curiosity  to  time  our 
fair  friend,  when  left  to  the  remorseless  rapidity  of  her 
own  sweet  will,  and  we  found  that  she  gutted  exactly 
two  dozen  in  the  minute.  Now  two  thousand  women 
working  at  that  rate,  with  but  brief  intermission  from 
early  morning  tiU  the  close  of  day,  must  produce  an  al- 
most  incalcuUble  amount  of  disembowelment.    .    .    . 

Before  beginning  to  work  they  take  off  their  caps  and 
bonnets,and  either  cover  over  or  exchange  their  outer  gar- 
ment for  a  woncTf  making  their  toilet  with  innocent  unre- 
serve tub  Jow,  and  so  commence  their  bloody  occupation. 
Towards  evening  they  carefully  wash  their  &oes,  arms, 
and  legs,  and  slip  on  again  their  better  garment.  Thus 
they  never  appear,  except  around  the  gutting  board|  in 
otherwise  than  rather  trim  array.  Indeed  many  of  the 
most  magnificently  fine  females,  whom  we  saw  steading 
at  respectable  doors,  or  looking  out  of  decent  windows, 
or  going  sedately  about  their  evening  occupations  from 
shop  to  shop,  had  been  assiduously  engaged  in  gutting 
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all  da^  long.  The  onre  of  heznngs  is  indeed  an  object 
of  such  panmount  importance  to  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, that  when  an  unusual  take  occurs,  and  deli- 
cate femsJe  hands  are  wanting  for  the  work,  a  kind  of 
requisition  is  sent  through  the  town,  even  to  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants,  to  allow  their  domestics  to  at- 
tend as  gutters  for  a  day  or  two;  and  in  hiring  seryants 
it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  the  latter  to  stipulate  for 
Uare  to  tjut  during  a  certain  number  of  days,  as  a  perqui- 
site beyond  their  usual  termly  wages.  To  preyent  in- 
dolence or  idleness,  all  these  gutters  are  paid  by  piece- 
work, that  is,  so  much  a  cran  or  bairel  after  the  fish  are 
packed.  At  the  rate  of  4d.  per  barrel,  each  gutter  ac- 
cording to  her  skill  and  actirity,  may  make  from  four 
to  scTen  shillings  a-day ;  and  in  former  times,  when  so 
high  as  a  Bhilling  a  barrel  was  sometimes  allowed  dur- 
ing a  press  of  work  and  scarcity  of  hands,  their  gains 
were  actually  enormous.  An  expert  and  practised  com- 
pany of  three  can  make  up  among  them  sixty-three  bar- 
rels in  a  day,  or  twenty-one  barrels  each ;  so  that,  in  the 
glorious  times  alluded  to,  a  gutter  might  haye  kept  her 
gig,  and  driven  to  the  scene  of  action  daily. 

This  is  but  a  small  and  incidental  feature  of  the 
f^hery,  and  of  herring  and  cod  in  general. 

After  the  Secretary's  business  at  Wick  was  ac- 
complished, the  Princess  Royal  stood  away  for  Ork- 
ney, and  went  as  far  as  the  Fitful  Head,  in  Shet- 
land. Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had  made  and  recorded 
nearly  the  same  circum  or  elliptic  nayigation  a  good 


many  years  ago,  was  often  present  to  the  reooUec-' 
tion  of  the  voyager  ;  while  '^  Andersons'  Guide  to 
the  Highlands  and  Isles,"  and  the  new  **  Statistical 
Account,"  lent  him  more  effectual  aid.  The  chief 
incidents  in  Shetland  were,  the  Princess  Royal  being 
as  nearly  as  possible  wrecked ;  and  her  nobler  pas- 
sengers eating  the  tush  while  fresh — a  glorious  fish ! 
By  the  way,  trout,  like  those  of  Loch  Leven,  were 
discovered  in  a  small  lake  in  Barra.  Save  a  run  into 
Cromarty  Bay,  and  a  few  friendly  calls  on  the  coast, 
there  is  nothing  more  of  interest  till  the  Princess 
Royal  happily  reached  Granton,  and  her  passengers 
dropt  off  at  the  end  of  a  three-months'  voyage, 
which  must  have  afforded  them  very  great  pleasure 
and  amusement ;  one  element  of  solid  satisfaction, 
denied  to  ordinary  travellers,  heing,  that,  so  far  as 
appears,  not  a  single  hotel  or  tavern  bill  was  pre- 
sented during  the  whole  period;  all  being  free 
where  the  Princess  Royal  and  Captain  Stewart 

came. ^We  can  promise  every  class  of  readers^ 

but  especially  those  to  whom  the  scenes  described 
are  new,  much  entertainment  from  Mr.  Wilson's 
voyage  round  Scotland,  which  only  wanted  the 
presence  of  hia  brother,  the  Professor,  to  render  it 
immortal. 
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This  tale  is  illustrative  of  the  Reformation  in 
England,  and  of  the  condition  and  spirit  of  society 
at  a  memorable  stage  of  its  progress.  The  parti- 
cular Midsummer  Eve  on  which  the  romance 
opens,  was  towards  the  dose  of  the  short  and  hit- 
ter reign  of  the  "  Bloody  Queen  Mary,"  while  the 
fires  of  Smithfield  were  never  dormant,  and  it 
doses  on  Midsummer  Night;  so  that  the  events 
are  crowded  into  a  very  brief  space  of  time.  The 
scene  is  the  heart  of  London,  or  the  then  retired 
neighbouring  village  of  Islington,  and  other  small 
suburban  hiunlets.  The  construction  of  the  plot, 
if  plot  there  be,  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  the  inci- 
dents are  few.  Thestrengthof  the  tale  depending 
upon  the  dramatic  delineation  of  historical  and 
ideal  cliaracters,  and  lively  pictures  of  the  spirit 
and  body  of  the  age.  The  romance  opens  plea- 
santly.  ^At  a  point  which,  in  those  days,  usu- 
ally bounded  the  summer  evening  walks  of  the 
citizens  of  London,  and  where  the  high-road, 
leading  from  the  postern  of  Newgate  through 
Islington  towards  Bamet,  was  intersected  by  the 
road  from  Kingshind  and  Essex,  towards  Totten- 
ham, stood  the  remains  of  an  antique  cross,  and, 
near  it,  a  humble  and  solitary,  but  exceedingly 
picturesque  cottage,  which,  though  only  two  miles 
distant  from  the  city,  and  not  above  one  from  the 
houses  in  Smithfidd,  seemed  as  londy  and  rural 
as  if  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  any  town. 

In  that  cottage  porob,  many  a  young  citizen  doubtless 
observed,  with  eyes  of  admiration,  a  pretty  young  maid- 
en surrounded  with  balls  of  twine  and  small  cord, 
engaged  in  net-making.  This  maid  was  Annot,  the 
daughter  of  widow  Palmer,  who  lived  in  that  cottage; 

♦  A  Tale,    3  \oV,    SauodeK  &  Otley 


and  the  young  girl,  through  the  summer,  sat  in  the  porch 
from  morning  till  night,  busily  plying  her  fingers  at  her 
beautiful  employment.  So  public  a  spot  as  that — ^the 
point  of  intersection  of  two  great  thoroughfares,  where 
so  many  gay  citizens  walked  for  pleasure,  with  more 
than  ordimuy  liveliness,  from  having  for  a  time  done 
with  trade,  might  seem  not  a  very  proper  place  for  a 
young  and  modest  virgin  to  sit,  even  at  work.  It  might 
appear  that  she  knew  she  was  pretty,  and,  loving  to  be 
admired  and  complimented,  sat  in  that  place  of  bustle  as 
a  spot  where  those  tastes  were  most  likely  to  be  gratified. 
But  this  was  not  the  case:  if  Annot  knew  she  was  pretty, 
she  had  learned  it  from  her  friends,  and  not  from  her 
mirror,  and  the  words  gave  her  not  more  pleasure  than 
any  other  expressive  of  their  affection.  Not  a  partiele 
of  feminine  vanity  was  mixed  up  in  her  composition: 
prettiness  of  face  and  form  gave  her  no  pleasure;  a  com- 
pliment on  her  person  from  the  gayest  noble  would  not 
have  urged  her  heart  one  degree  beyond  its  ordinary 
motion.  Poor  girl  I  one  element  of  woman's  joy  she  was 
deprived  of— she  was  blind,  and  had  been  so  from  her 
birth. 

The  costume  of  the  young  girl  is  elaborately- 
described,  and  also  the  dress  and  appearance  of  **  a 
man  of  motley,"  who  stood  beside  her ;  *'  the  fool  of 
her  patrons,  the  loyal  Sir  Thomas  Granville  and 
his  noble-minded  daughter.  Lady  Anne.  They 
were  rigid  Catholics,  while  the  blind  girl  had  secretly 
imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation ;  which 
were  also  held  by  Master  Barker,  the  curate  of  the 
parish  of  Islington,  and  a  few  of  his  flock.  But, 
to  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  the  blind  girl  united 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  no  doubt  of  her 
orthodoxy  had  heen  entertained  until  this  fatal 
evening.  Upon  it  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Bonner,  was  returning  from  a  Visita- 
tion which  he  had,  by  special  command  of  his 
raistrefis,  been  making  into  Essex,  for  the  purpose 
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of  finding  more  heietical  combustibles  for  hisever- 
bbudng  ^les,  and,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  halted  at  the 
cottage  at  the  cross  roads  to  inquire  his  way, 
when  the  ribaldry  of  Ralph  the  fool,  who  knew 
not  in  whose  presence  he  stood,  brought  both 
hinuelf  and  Blind  Annot  into  trouble.  The  ca- 
ralcsde,  consisting  of  Bonner,  Bishop  Tonstall  of 
Dnrham,  with  several  lawyers  and  doctors  in  theo- 
logy, minions  of  the  persecuting  fiend,  and  a  few 
wretched  prisoners,  had  been  nearly  benighted; 
and  it  was^  at  this  period,  considered  dangerous  to 
approsch  the  city  after  dark.  The  fierce  and 
bratal  character  of  Bonner,  and  the  milder  nature 
of  the  conscientious,  and  very  aged  Tonstall,  are  dra- 
maticaUy  brought  out  in  the  dialogue  which  passes 
while  the  cavalcade  halts  before  the  cottage.  When 
Ralph  discovered  his  mistake,  and  listened  to  the 
boistaroas  threats  of  the  renegade  Bishop,  he  cried, 


*t 


*  I  pny  yonr  good  lordship  not  to  hurt  pretty  Annot, 
inicmpted  the  fool,  with  great  earnestness — **  I  assure 

joor  kiddnp  and  all  worthy  gentlemen,  that  she  fol- 
lows the  ^ood  fashion,  and  holdeth  by  Queen  Mary,  and 
ihe  Pope,  and  King  Philip,  and  reads  not  the  Common 
Pnjer." 

'  Peaee,  knave,  and  answer  me  !" 

'  Bot  yonr  good  lordship  will  promise  not  to  hurt  our 
pRtty  Amwt,  for  she  oomes  of  a  good  stock/' 

"  WUt  tbon  be  silent  knave  1" 

"  Nay,  my  lord;  yon  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Annot 
u  daaghtcr  of  Abraham  Palmer,  that  you  and  good  King 
Henry  bnmt  becaose  he  went  along  with  his  mother  to 
■ass;  BO  in  my  poor  opinion " 

^  Knares,  Imaves  there  !  unsling  your  carabines,  leaye 
yonr  horses,  and  haul  me  out  that  devirs  brat  into  the 
road,  and  my  horse's  hoofs  shall  trample  him  into  hell ! " 

*  Nay,  nay,  brother  Bonner " 

"  Broker  Tonstall,  I  will  not  be  gainsaid  in  this  mat- 
ter. Shall  I  be  mocked  and  scoffed  before  mine  own 
grooms }     Out  with  the  traitorous  heretic  there  !" 

While  his  reTorend  lordship  was  saying  this,  the  serr- 
iag  men  had  sprung  f^m  their  horses  and  rushed  into 
the  porch,  and  now  reappeared,  dragging  the  offender 
hy  the  eoUar  of  his  doublet  into  the  fuU  moonlight,  when 
the  bishop,  percelTing  the  gay  colours  of  poor  Ralph's 
dress,  exclaimed^ — 

*'  Heyday,  my  masters,  whom  have  we  here.  Are  we 
at  the  May-day  gambols,  or  what  mummery  is  this  ?" 

^  Nay,  my  lord,"  replied  Balph,  consequentially,  ''  I 
am  no  Friar  Tuck — your  lordship's  belly  would  better 
4ait  that  character.    Neither  am  I " 

^  Giles  !  Edward  !  fasten  me  this  knaye  to  the  belly 
of  your  horse.  I  will  see  whether  I  am  to  abide  his 
Sibes,"  cried  the  bishop,  as  he  heard  his  prisoners  laugh- 
ing at  the  fool's  foolish  reply. 

*^  And  it  please  your  lordship,  it  is  only  a  poor  fool — 
one  that  hath  lost  his  way  horn  the  neighbouring  castle," 
said  one  of  the  serving  men. 

*^  Truly,  it  is,"  rejomed  Annot.  <<  A  fool  that  lives 
hard  by — Sir  Thomas  Granyille's  fool,  an't  please  your 
lofdahip." 

^  And  what  art  thou,  wench,  that  consortest  with 
pestilent  fools  like  this,  who,  I'U  be  sworn, is  more  knave 
than  fool!" 

*^  Nay,  brother  Bonner,"  said  Bishop  Tonstall,  <*  I 
pray  thee  lei  ns  not  tarry  for  this  trash.  The  fool  doth 
hot  speak  after  his  vocation,  and  we  may  not  expect 
words  of  wisdom  flrom  him.  Sir  Thomas  Granville,  his 
owner,  is  a  loyal  servant  of  the  Queen's  majesty,  and  a 
hrave  man  that  will  not  snffer  his  toy  to  be  spoiled." 

*"  Hold  the  fool  straitly  in  thy  grasp,  GUes,"  cried 
Bonner,  **  until  we  see  fit  to  dismiss  him  presently  with 
a  whippisg;  hnt  I  must  speak  to  the  woman.  Now,  thou 
li^i  waiefa,  didst  thou  set  on  yonder  fool  to  utter  his 
ribald  speech  1" 

**  Nay,  my  lord,  I  would  not  willingly  give  matter 
«f  offence  even  to  mine  enemy," 


^  Enemy !  dost  thou  say,  I  thy  bishop  am  thine  enstny  T' 

"  No,  my  lord.    I  mean  I  would  not  offend." 

**  Woman,  I  grievously  suspect  thee.    Before  I  am 

many  days  older,  I  will  make  a  narrow  inquisition  of 

this  parish  of  Islington." 

On  this  night  the  blind  girl  fonnd  means  to  steal 
away  to  warn  Master  Barker  of  the  peril  in  which 
he  stood  with  Bonner.  But  Barker,  the  pnpil  and 
ordained  minister  of  Cranmer,  felt  that  now  the 
time  was  come  when  every  honest  man  was  bound 
to  declare  himself.  The  meekness  of  wisdom,  the 
beauty  of  holiness  in  the  poor  blind  girl,  and  the 
fiery  zeal  of  Barker,  a£Ford  fine  contrasts  of  Chris- 
tian principle  and  character.  He  is  cursing  in 
bitterness  the  bloody  persecutors,  the  defilers  of 
the  sanctuary,  the  slayers  of  Grod's  servants,  when 
Annot  thus  expostulates : —     ' 

**  Dear  sir !"  cried  Annot,  ^  surely  your  reverence 
hath  forgotten  that  sweet  chapter  of  the  holy  Word 
which  you  read  to  me  a  few  days  agone,  where  we  are 
commanded  to  forgive  those  that  persecute  us,  and  rather 
do  them  good  than  evil  1 " 

"  Yes,  Annot,  poor  girl !  I  can  forgive  all  my  parti- 
cular and  private  vnrongs;  but  these  are  wrongs  to  God, 
whose  servant  I  am;  and  I  am  bound  to  do  for  the  glory 
of  God  what  I  would  not  do  for  myself." 

^  Alas,  sir,  what  are  all  the  men  in  the  world  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  the  great  God  t  The  lightest  touch  of  his 
wrath  would  be  heavier  than  the  arms  of  all  Christen- 
dom. Dear  sir,  the  sacred  book  teaoheth  mercy,  and 
that  is  why  the  children  of  affliction  love  it.  If  it  taught 
vengeance,  it  would  be  unregarded,  since  we  are  utterly 
unable  to  inflict  it:  but  indeed  nothing  can  be  so  truly 
Grod's  word  as  the  commands  of  mercy;  for  mercy  never 
erreth;  but  while  you  strike  down  the  most  grievous 
persecutor  of  the  saints,  perchance  you  strike  one  that 
God  hod  vrilled  to  repent  and  find  mercy." 

^  Thy  reproof  is  just,  my  gentle  friend,  and  yet  my 
anger  is  not  unjust,"  replied  the  priest;  **  for  while  I 
would  strike  the  foe,  I  would  go  patiently  into  the  flames 
lighted  for  me  ;  whilst  thou,  who  wouldst  show  him 
mercy,  wouldst  hide  thee  f^om  him.  The  difference  be- 
tween us  is,  that  I  am  a  man  and  thou  art  a  woman." 

^  Nay,  sir,  that  is  not  all.  I  too  am  prepared,  if  need- 
ful, to  yield  my  soul  to  God  amidst  the  flames;  and  yet 
the  Bible  telleth  me  not  to  curse,  but  to  pray  for  those 
that  despitefully  use  me,  for  Christ's  sake,  who  can  judge 
and  punish  more  justly  and  thoroughly  than  all  the  chil- 
dren of  men." 

**  I  have  taught  thee,  and  now  thou  teaol^est  me;  and 
I  thank  God  that  thou  art  able  to  preach  a  nobler  doc- 
trine than  mine  own — even  the  charity  which,  8tan<ting 
above  the  common  altitude  of  the  world,  looketh  down 
on  the  passions  of  men  with  the  indifference  of  a  supe- 
rior nature." 

^  Alas,  sir  I  such  a  one  as  I  must  be  just;  I  can  only 
hear  God's  Word,  and  think  on  it.  The  passions  of  the 
great  and  the  learned,  and  even  of  those  happy  persons 
that  can  see,  affect  not  my  mind.  I  must  trust  humbly 
in  God,  as  I  find  his  Word  commands  me;  for  what  other 
help  have  I  in  all  the  world  t" 

«  Well,  Annot,"  said  the  priest,  ^  with  the  help  of  God, 
I  will  school  my  tongue  to  prudence  and  my  heart  to 
meekness,  that  I  may  not  offend  these  butchers  of  the 
saints;  but  I  know  not — this  night  even  is  a  night  of 
peril.  The  bitterness  with  which  I  spoke  was  not  caused 
by  a  light  thing,  for  my  heart  was  bursting  with  grief, 
lliou  luiowest  that  five  persons  have  been  excommuni- 
cated this  day,  and  are  to  be  burned  in  Smithfield  to- 
morrow. But  thou  dost  not  know  that  one  of  them  is 
mine  own  ftimiliar  friend,  and  father  in  the  faith:  I 
must  see  him  and  them :  the  night  shall  not  pass  over 
without  a  word  of  love  and  admonition,  if  needfhl,  firom 
my  lips,  to  those  who  are  so  soon  to  enter  the  presence 
of  our  Lord,  even  if  Bonner  and  the  chief  justice  stood 
in  the  way  to  forbid  me." 

This  Midsumm^^  EvQ  ww  to  Barker  a  night  of 
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wild  and  busy  adyentuie.     Among  the  more  re- 
markable of  the  persons  whom  he  encountered  in 
his  perilous  ramble  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  Lon- 
don,  was  Master  Steynham,  a  wealthy  London  mer- 
chanty  and  a  determined  adherent  of  the  Reformed 
cause,  who,  for  oomnercial  reasons,  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  PhUip  of  Spain,  the  husband  of  the 
Queen,  and  was,  by  this  means,  and  his  popularity 
among  the  brave  London  'Prentices,  able  to  succour 
some  of  the  persecuted  Protestants  in  defiance  of 
Maiy  and  Bonner.    The  character  of  Steynham 
is  well  conceived  and  well  supported  throughout. 
The  blind  girl  was  arrested,  and  that  by  means  of 
Harry  Markham,  the  lover  of  her  generous  friend 
and  patroness,  the  Lady  Anne  GranviUe.     His 
remorse  and  grief,  when  he  discovers  into  what 
cruelty  he  has  been  imconsciously  led  to  oblige 
Bonner,  and  his  profound  grief,  when  he  is  cast 
off  by  Lady  Anne  as  unworthy  of  her  love,  or  of 
the  name  of  a  gentleman,  makes  Markham  vow 
to  effect,  at  all  risks,  the  liberation  of  Annot^  or  to 
perish  in  the  attempt.    The  fierce  progress  of  the 
persecution — the  examinations,  and  actual  burning 
and  torturing  of  the  heretics,  and  the  adventures  of 
Markham,  Steynham,  and  Barker,  in  rescuing 
victims  firom  the  grasp  of  the  blood-thirsty  prelate, 
fill  up  the  rest  of  the  volumes.     These  transac- 
tions afford  many  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  character  of  the  age,  and  for  descrip- 
tions of  manners,  and  especially  of  London  in  the 
olden  time.    The  great  object  of  the  enterprise  of 
Harry  Markham,  a  Roman  Catholic  believer  but 
a  Christian  gentleman,  and,  above  all,  the  devoted 
lover  of  Anne  Granville,  is  accomplished  after  a 
world  of  daring  and  dangerous  adventure ;  and  all 
the  party  escape  to  (xeneva  through  the  kindness 
of  Master  Steynham  and  the  secret  influence  of  his 
patron  Philip.     Then  come  the  happy  days  of 
good  Queen  Bess! — ^when  aU  the  exiled  Protes- 
tants return,  and  among  them.  Blind  Annot,  Master 
Barker,  and  the  lover  of  Anne  Granville.    Ad- 
versity had  taught  the  Protestants  charity,  when 
their  day  of  power  came.     Listead  of  retaliat- 
ing  upon    their   Catholic    fellow-subjects,  they 
remembered  that  they  had  been    English   men 
and  women  before  they  had  been  Papists,  and  that 
the  men,  women,  and  children  of  that  faith  were 
not  all  devils,  though  a  few  of  their  churchmen 
and  rulers  were. — When  it  is  wondered  that  so 
brave  and  gallant  a  nation  as  the  French  could, 
for  one  month,  or  one  week,  have  submitted  to  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  may  it  not  be  a  subject  of  equal 
wonder  that  the  English  so  long  submitted  to  the 
atrocities  of  the  reign   of  "Bloody  Mary"— or 
that,  in  the  language  of  this  Tale,  **&  bold,  in- 
telligent, and  honest  nation,  like  the  English, 
shoiUd  have  been  turned  and  twisted  about  in 
every  direction  of  political  and  religious  bigotry, 
at  the  will  of  any  person  occupying  a  certain  posi- 
tion, though  imbecile,  bloody-minded,  or  mad,  or 
all  of  them  together !"    Upon  reflection,  we  can 
hardly  forgive  Miss  Strickland  for  those  softening 
■hades  with  which  she  has,  in  her  late  work,  tried 
to  invest  the  character  of  the  unsexed  and  merci- 
less bigot. 

The  chief  defect  of  this  story  is  the  occasional 


languor  of  movement  in  the  very  heat  and  pith  of 
its  greatest  enterprises ;  when  Uie  reader,  instead 
of  being  hurried  onward,  is  kept  back  by  collateral 
details,  which,  though  they  display  the  author's 
antiquarian  knowledge,  retard  the  action  and 
weaken  the  interest.  The  Tale,  however,  possesses 
many  beauties;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  only  solid 
objection  which  we  can  urge  is,  that  finding  it  so 
close  on  the  mark  of  excellence,  it  is  not  quite 
up  to  it.  No  small  merit  is  its  bold  and  free  Pro- 
testant  spirit.  As  short  specimens  of  a  romance^ 
which,  compared  with  oidinary  fictions,  is  far 
above  the  average,  we  shall  now  extract  a  few 
brief  and  disjointed  specimens^— ^-Markham  and 
Steynham,  in  their  attempt  to  find  and  release 
Annot,  kept  prisoner  in  some  unknown  part  of  the 
vast  pile  of  St.  Paul's,  overhear  two  of  Bonner's 
Doctors  of  Theology  haranguing  Barker,  who  is 
chained  to  a  pillar  of  the  Cathedral,  now  turned 
into  one  of  the  Bishop's  supplementary  prisons, 

"  There  is  no  folly  or  obstinacy  in  all  ChriBtendom  so 
great  as  yours!  With  very  little  or  no  learning,  ye 
maintain  doctrines  not  allowed  by  the  Chnreh ;  that  is 
your  folly.  And  although  there  be  diyers  learned  men 
that  talk  with  ye,  and  show  ye  the  right  way,  ye  per- 
sist in  your  false  opinions  ;  that  i^your  obstinacy ." 

^  But/'  replied  another  voice,  **  I  do  but  believe  what 
the  Bible  teacheth,  and  you  profess  to  have  your  doctrines 
out  of  the  Bible.  Why  then  talk  to  me  so  mnch  of  coun- 
cils, and  fathers— can  they  alter  the  Word  t" 

'^  Nay,"  was  the  reply,  **  fikthers  and  councils  do  in 
nowise  alter  the  Word  of  Scripture  ;  they  only  declare 
its  meaning." 

'*  But  where  find  you  that  I  am  to  follow  their  opinion  !" 

**  The  Church  declareth  that  their  opinions  are  to  be 
followed." 

"  And  where  hath  your  Church  that  power  1" 

"  Man,  dost  thou  not  know  that  the  Church  and  the 
Scriptures  are  two  ministers  that  act  together  by  the  will 
of  Grod  ;  and  that  to  doubt  the  authority  of  the  Church  is 
rank  blasphemy  all  the  same  as  though  thou  wert  to 
dispute  the  authority  of  Scripture !  It  is  a  crime  that 
cannot  be  pardoned :  how  can  the  Church  pardon  the 
man  that  denieth  her  authority!  Assuredly  thou  hast  a 
heart  of  stone,  or  thou  wouldst  feel  how  terrible  a  thing 
it  must  be  to  endure  the  torture  of  fire,  which  thou  wilt 
have  to  undergo  in  a  few  days,  but  which  is  as  nothin^^ 
compared  with  that  which  is  prepared  for  thee." 

While  listening  to  this  conversation,  Steynham  had 
gradually  drawn  near  to  the  speakers,  and  as  the  sen- 
tence last  quoted  was  spoken,  motioning  Harry  to 
guard  the  door,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  speaker's  should- 
er, saying — 

"  A  rather  uncomfortable  kind  of  argument  this,  good 
sir,  when  the  one  party  threateneth  the  other  with 
burning  on  earth  and  in  hell." 

"What  fellow  art  thoul — take  thy  hand  from  my 
cloak  !"  cried  the  other,  endeavouring  to  free  himseUf 
from  Steynham*s  vigorous  grasp. 

"  Nay,  good  sir,"  cried  Steynham,  **  I  hold  it  not 
good  to  set  men  at  liberty  that  wield  such  power  as  ye 
do." 

In  the  following  scene  Blind  Annot  Palmer  is 

undergoing  the  examination  of  Conner,  Gardiner, 

andTonstall,  and  their assbtingdoctorsand  lawyers. 

She  is  urged  and  commanded  to  criminate  herself, 

and  to  inform  on  her  fellow  heretics.    After  Bon« 

ner  had  stormed  and  threatened,  Tonstall  ^oke— 

"  ChUd,?  said  Tonstall,  with  his  usnal  kindneM,  **  ao- 
thinks  thou  art  strangely  timorous  to  utter  the  truth  : 
thinkest  thou  we  lie  in  wait,  like  murderers,  to  do  thee 
h  arm  !  We  require  only  a  plain  answer  to  our  ques- 
tions ;  and  if  thou  hast  done  wrong,  and  art  SQiry  for  thy 
offencc;  thou  nayest  be  readily  pudoned." 
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'  Anaot  Pftlmer,"  aid  Gardinery  with  »  more  danger- 
ous mildnesBy  ^  70a  mlBtake  the  natiire  of  this  ezamuia- 
tum ;  but  it  will  do  Toa  harm  to  permat  in  the  mistake. 
Itoe  is,  indeed,  a  aifferenee  between  a  eriminal  and  a 
foflpeeted  person  ;  bat  there  is  also  a  diifeienee  between 
this  court  and  a  criminal  oonrt.  His  lordship  the  Bishop 
of  London  hath  an  nndonbted  right  to  question  yon  who 
tre  ni^ected,  and  to  let  yon  go  after  oonfesdon  ;  bnt 
if  joa  persist  in  obstinacy,  and  leaye  it  to  him  to  proye 
ytmr  gniU,  yon  will  take  yourself  out  of  his  hands,  and 
delNvr  yourself  to  the  sheriif  to  be  tried  in  a  public 
court,  from  which  there  would  be  no  appeal." 

*  I  hare  never  denied  your  right  to  examine  me/'  re- 
pliod  Anaot ;  ^  but  I  will  neTer  say  wliat  may  bring 
eiil  on  others.  Asfbr  myself,  I  will  take  all  risks  of 
s  &ir  examination ;  for,  perchance,  if  I  confess  my 
fkalta,  knowing  not  what  is  laid  to  my  charge,  I  might 
conf^  more  than  yon  could  prore." 

*  EnowBst  thou  not,  then,"  asked  Oardmer,  *  that 
it  bsth  been  declared  unlawf\^  for  any  man  to  expound 
ihe  Scripture  untU  he  hath  gotten  a  license  £rom  a  bishop 
BowboDg!" 

Allot  mm  about  to  object  to  this  question,  when  one 
of  the  doctors  aroee  and  said — 

\-  ^  My  lord,  I  humbly  submit  that  it  is  not  necessary  the 
prisooer  ahoold  answer  the  question  :  such  notoriously 
if  the  Uw,  and  iherefbre  it  is  at  her  own  peril  if  she  be 
iponatciiV* 

'  Yes,  good  doctor,  such  is  the  custom  of  the  cotirts," 
sud  Gardiner,  **  but  we  will  go  more  mildly  to  work 
with  tins  prisoner.  It  seemeth  to  me,  girl,  that  you  show 
store  Bitaral  cunning  than  learning  in  your  answers  ; 
but,  prithee,  rememl^r  what  the  power  is  of  them  that 
^cstion  thee.  Say,  then,  hast  thou  listened  to  the 
pmehing  of  any  man  not  duly  licensed  by  his  bishop  1" 
**  My  lord,"  replied  Annot,  ^  I  humbly  submit  that  I 
US  not  bound  to  answer  you,  but  that  if  I  be  accused 
yon  are  to  proye  the  accusation." 

*  Remember,  girl,  if  we  proye  it  in  your  despitOi  yon 
liSTe  no  claim  on  our  mercy." 

'  I  wiU  take  the  chance  of  that,"  said  Annot— **  I 
eajmot  be  worse  in  an  examination  than  alter  a  con- 
iMBion." 

*  Say,  at  least,  haye  yon  attended  mass  on  Sundays  and 
kolid^yi^  according  to  law !" 

To  this  question  Annot  made  a  similar  reply,  calling  on 
them,  as  her  simple  reason  dictated,  to  proye  the  cluu^. 
Hun  Dr.  Bonner  aroee  £h>m  his  chair  in  great  wrath, 
and  cried — 

**  When  will  there  be  an  end  of  this  shilly  shally  t 
lUnkest  thou,  wench,  we  are  to  wait  here  till  Christmas 
for  thine  answer  t  By  the  Lord,  thou  despisest  the  holy 
Qmrefa,  and  shalt  haye  thy  reward.  Bnt  I  will  go  to 
work  roundlj  with  thee,  and  put  questions  that  thou 
dali  answer— articles  that  contain  the  whole  matter. 
Kow,  then,  say,  ought  yows  of  chastity  by  men  or  women 
to  be  obseryed  by  ttie  laws  of  God  1" 

^  Yeay  my  lord,"  she  replied,  **  eyery  yow  ought  to  be 
obseryed  that  hanaeth  not  our  neighbours." 

**  Yeiy  well  answered,"  said  Tonstall ;  '^  be  not  in 
haste,  good  girl :  answer  directly  to  the  point,  and  yon 
shall  do  well" 

"  My  lords,"  cried  one  of  the  doctors,  rising,  I  humbly 
craye  permission  to  say,  the  answer  containeth  a  doubt. 
The  girl  doth  not  say  but  a  yow  of  chastity  may  be 
hartAil,  for  she  saith  only  that  good  yows  should  be  ob- 


*  Bnt  this  yow  is  a  good  one,"  cried  Bonnery  ^  and 
theiefine  is  comprised  in  her  answer." 

"  With  submission,  mv  lord,  the  girl's  answer  pxoyeth 
not  that  she  esteemeth  the  yow  a  good  one.  I  appeal  to 
the  lawyers." 

The  learned  gentlemen  arose  to  dispute  on  this  point, 
but  Gardiner  stopped  them  by  taking  the  part  of  the  doo- 
tor,saymg— 

"  The  girl  hath  a  mind  to  deoeiye  ns.  How  say  you, 
then,  girCis  it  allowed  to  God's  Word  that  men  and  wo- 
■ea  ihould  make  yows  of  chastity !" 

*  I  haye  neyer  said  the  contrary,"  replied  Amoti  ^  and 
if  the  Word  of  &>d  alloweth  it,  I  beUeye  it." 


«  Bnt  the  Word  doth  allow  it,"  said  TonstaU. 

^  Yea,"  cried  one  of  the  doctors,  <<  but  the  girl  doth 
not  say  so." 

*  If  you  haye  no  other  reply  to  make,"  said  Gardi- 
ner, ^  it  must  be  set  down  that  you  reftase  to  answer." 

Annot  spoke  not,  and  Bonner  continued — 

^  May  priests  marry  by  God's  law  1" 

"  To  this  question  Annot  gaye  a  similar  reply,  and 
Bonner  went  to  the  most  important  of  the  six  articles, 
whether  in  the  eucharlst  the  real  body  of  Christ  was  pre- 
sent, and  to  this  Annot  replied — 

^  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  craye  your  charity  and 
pity  while  I  speak  to  you.  I  cannot  tell  whether  all 
these  things  be  found  in  God's  Word  or  no ;  but  if  they 
be,  your  church  belieyeth  them,  and  is  safe,  and  what 
matters  it  whether  I  belieye  or  no  1" 

**  Yea,  bnt  there  is  no  more  than  one  Church,"  said 
Tonstall,  **  and  when  you  say,  *  your  church,'  you  signify 
that  there  is  more  than  one,  which  is  heresy.  There  ia  but 
one  Church,  and  its  ministers  haye  power  and  command 
oyer  all  the  earth ;  and  it  is  our  lawfbl  duty  to  guard  all 
people  that  are  fkithftil,  to  examine  all  that  are  suspect- 
ed, to  punish  all  that  disbelieye." 

**  Pray,  my  lord,  bear  with  me,"  Annot  replied;  •*!  am 
yery  unlearned,  and  know  not  the  art  of  putting  words 
together  clerkwise ;  yet  will  I  utter  to  you  all  my  heart, 
if  you  will  grant  me  your  patience.  I  cannot  tell  whether 
the  person  of  my  Sayiour  be  in  the  sacrament,  nor  whether 
priests  may  marry,  nor  whether  it  is  good  to  make  yows 
of  ehasUty." 

''Yea,  wench,"  cried  Bonner,  ^  thou  knowest  whether 
that  be  good  or  no,  I  warrant  me,  or  I  had  not  found 
thee  at  night  with  a  man." 

*<  I  thank  God,  I  haye  more  chastity  than  Ton  haye 
charity  1"  cried  Annot,  with  a  loud  yoice.  **  My  lords, 
if  you  will,  you  may  bum  me  in  a  fire  this  day ;  it  will 
be  less  grieyous  than  to  be  accused  publicly  of  deeds 
which  no  maiden  in  England  is  more  innocent  of,  or 
hateth  more  than  I  do.'* 

At  this  reply.  Dr.  Bonner  arose  in  yery  fierce  wrath, 
and  his  doctors  also  arose,  their  eyes  and  mouths  open 
with  astonishment  at  the  prisoner's  insolence.  But  Ton- 
stall  and  Gardiner  whispered  awhile  with  their  brother, 
and  he  sat  down  in  murmuring  wrath.  Annot  was  then 
directed  to  speak,  which  she  did  as  follows — 

**  I  know  not  whether  these  articles  be  found  in  Scrip- 
ture, nor  is  it  fit  a  maiden  dionld  speak  of  them,  or  think 
of  them ;  for  what  know  I  of  priests'  marriages  or  men's 
yows  t  Perchance  if  I  were  blessed  with  sight,  and  could 
walkabout  free  from  harm  and  talk  with  many  people, 
and  learn  to  read,  I  should  find  such  things  in  the  Bible. 
But  I  am  like  an  infhnt  in  knowledge  ;  I  know  nothing 
of  these  great  doctrines  which  are  the  study  of  learned 
men.  I  know  only  what  hath  been  read  to  me  in  the 
Bible,  that  God  loyeth  them  that  are  meroifiU,  and  pa- 
tient and  dntiftil,  and  long-suffbring,  and  that  he  will 
proyide  for  the  orphan  that  trusteth  in  him.  And  I  am 
truly  an  orplum,  good  sirs ;  for  some  of  you  did  put  mj 
fibther,  John  Pahner,  to  death  in  the  Qneen's  msjesty's 
ihther's  time,  because  he  maintained  tiie  pope's  supre- 
macy, when  some  of  ye  did  aee  fit  to  make  King  Harry 
supreme.  My  mother,  too,  is  bed-rid— «  feeble,  help- 
less woman,  for  whom  my  hands  haye  laboured  early 
and  late  fiwm  my  childhood  until  now ;  and  there  haye 
been  times  when  I  would  haye  giyen  up  and  sat  me 
down  to  die  for  yery  distress,  but  for  the  sweet  words  in 
God's  book,  how  he  looked  to  the  orphan.  Judge  ye 
then,  sirs,  if  I  haye  had  time  or  means  to  examine  these 
learned  doctrines,  or  whether  I  did  not  well  to  leam 
only  that  which  taught  me  to  be  oontented  with  poyerty, 
and  blindness,  and  labour,  and  made  me  rejoice  to  feel 
eyery  day  and  eyery  hour,  that  though  blind  and  un- 
learned, my  hands  gaX  food  for  my  mother  when  she  was 
other?rise  helpless." 

To  this  passionate  address  neither  of  the  bishops  re- 
plied ;  Gardiner  was  really  ashamed  for  the  moment  at 
the  contrast  presented  to  Us  mind  by  Annot  of  the  dif- 
ferent causes  in  support  of  which  he  had  become  a  per- 
secutor ;  Bonner  was  silent,  half  through  wrath  at  the 
girl's  boldness  in  remindbg  him  of  former  times,  and 
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half  thrpugh  want  of  ready  wit  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  embarrassment  in  which  she  had  placed  him ;  Ton- 
Btall's  heart  was  touched  by  the  picture  the  poor  girl 
had  presented  to  him  of  her  position  and  her  duties,  and 
covered  his  fkce  with  the  sleeve  of  his  gown.  But  the 
lawyers  and  doctors  had  been  too  much  accustomed  to 
discussion  to  be  moved  to  wrath — ^too  much  accustomed 
to  depend  on  controversy  to  be  put  to  shame — too  much 
accustomed  to  the  pleadings  of  criminals  and  convicted 
persons,  and  all  the  outward  expressions  of  human  agony, 
to  feel  compassion  or  tenderness  :  tiie  business  of  their 
lives,  the  duties  of  their  callings,  had  begotten  an  indif- 
ference to  everything  besides  argument  and  law,  which 
perhaps  is  a  more  certain  cause  of  cruelty  than  any  ac- 
tive form  of  misanthropy. 

The  scene  in  which  the  blind  girl  is  subjected 
to  the  torture,  in  presence  of  Sir  Thomas  Granville 
and  her  afflicted  friend  Lady  Anne,  is  more  power- 
ful, but  less  edifying,  in  these  Pu8e3dte  times.  Lady 
Anne,  who  is  herself  a  strict  Catholic,  will  not 
believe  that  the  sweet  and  gentle  maiden  entertains 
heretical  opinions ;  but,  at  all  events,  is  resolved 
to  save  her,  notwithstanding  the  suspicions  of  her 
orthodoxy ;  nor  was  it  every  member  of  "  the 
true  church "  that  Anne  would  esteem  or  love, 
while  the  blind  heretic  girl  was  her  most  cherished 
friend.  The  brutal  chmcter  of  Bonner  is  broadly 
displayed  as  the  torture  scene  closes,  and  is  at 
other  times  somewhat  exaggerated.  Anne  had 
fainted  on  witnessing  the  tortures  which  her  gentle 
friend  bore  with  astonishing  constancy,  and  Barker 
had  been  subjected  to  the  gyves  in  place  of  Annot, 
when  the  brutal  priest  cries  out — 

*  Ho,  Sir  Knight,  get  thee  and  thy  wench  away,  wilt? 
for  I  am  going  to  supper.  But  look  first  at  this  man  in 
the  gyves,  how  he  twisteth  and  tumeth  in  seeking  the 
pleasant  place  he  will  not  find.  Be  sure.  Knight,  thou 
goest  to  St.  Mary  Overie's  Church  to-morrow  morning ; 
for  I  will  have  gyves  made  to  fit  this  stubborn  blind  girl 
by  then  ;  and  by  the  Lord,  she  shall  have  them  on,  vrith 
a  whipping  on  her  naked  skin.  Yea,  and  by  the  Lord 
that  made  me,  I  will  send  her  to  the  Tower,  and  this 
Barker  too;  and  I  will  have  them  on  the  rack  in  each 
otiier's  sight,  untQ  they  confess  all  they're  charged 
withal.  So,  Sir  Knight,  be  sure  you  come,  and  bring 
your  wench  there,  and  I  will  give  orders  that  you  be  ad- 
mitted." 

In  another  style  the  inquisitorial  visit  made  by 
Bonner  to  IMaster  Barker  s  church  at  Islmgton, 
affords  an  apt  specimen  :•— 

The  knight,  the  bishop,  and  the  chaplains,  dismounted, 
and  leaving  their  horses  to  theur  servants,  went  into  the 
porch,  when  the  bishop  burst  forth  in  a  very  torrent  of 
curses. 

This  porch  was  one  of  the  beautiftil  pointed  arches  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  whose  simplicity  of  outline,  and 
elaborate  tracery,  threw  into  the  shade  the  finest  porti- 
coes of  Greece,  in  the  opinion  of  every  mind  not  preju- 
diced in  fJKvonr  of  ohunical  forms.  The  spirit  of  a  reli- 
gion, modified  in  expression,  in  its  progress  through 
Saxon  and  Norman  customs,  seemed  to  lubve  filled  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  architect;  and  his  workmanship 
was  such  as  to  create  religious  emotions  in  all  who  looked 
on  it.  But  Dr.  Bonner  looked  to  be  an  architect  of  re- 
ligion rather  than  of  churches.  He  saw  no  beauty  in 
the  building;  but  he  saw  a  monstrous  deformity  in  what 
it  covered.  On  the  left  hand,  within  the  porch,  was  a 
kind  of  readmg-deak,  about  four  feet  fh)m  the  ground, 
en  which  was  a  well-thumbed  folio  volume,  fastened  to 
it  by  a  strong  iron  atUched  to  the  oak  covers.  This 
book  he  knew  at  a  glance  to  be  heretical— in  short,  no 
other  than  the  Book  of  HomiUes  fixed  in  aU  the  churohes 
in  Edward's  reign. 

Justice  cannot  be  done  here  to  Dr.  Bonner's  eloquence, 
which  consisted  of  a  vast  variety  of  oaths,  not  pleasant 


either  to  hear  or  read.  When  a  divine  does  swear,  his 
oaths  are  richer  than  all  others,  deriving  great  variety 
from  his  religious  learning.  But  bishops  and  priesto  are 
privileged  in  the  matter  of  swearing,  because  the  very 
language  which  would  be  horrible  in  the  mouth  of  a 
layman,  may  be  legitimate  objurgation  or  remonstrance 
in  the  moudi  of  a  churchman.  But  Dr.  Bonner  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  phraseology  of  his  profession, 
which  would  have  afibrded  grounds  for  a  Jesuit  to  prove 
that  his  language  had  the  essence  of  the  Fathers:  he 
swore  large  "  hunters'  oaths,"  he  talked  '*  like  a  fish- 
wife," or  a  catchpole  caught  in  a  trap  by  apprentices. 
But  this  must  be  understood — not  related. 

<*  Behold!"  said  his  lordship,  <"  said  I  not  that  this 
was  a  nest  of  heresy — damnable  treason!  Lo  i  here  is 
a  book  which  hath  been  for  a  whole  year  forbidden  by 
the  Queen's  council.  Homilies,  indeed ! — stinking  and 
rotten  treason !  Doth  it  not  deny  the  Pope's  supremacy 
here  in  England !  Doth  it  not  make  that  peevish  abor- 
tion, Edward,  head  of  the  church  I  Doth  it  not  abolish 
mass,  and  five  sacraments,  and  priestly  celibacy?*  To 
hell  with  the  book !  Here,  knaves,  knaves !  bring  me  a 
hammer,  or  send  for  a  smith,  and  wrench  me  thu  door 
open!" 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  my  lord !"  cried  Sir  Thomas 
Granville; ''  perhaps  the  priest  liveth  close  by,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  well  to  abstain  from  violence." 

'*  Violence ! — ^violence !"  cried  the  bishop;  *^  doth  not 
this  parish  of  Islington  do  violence  to  our  commands! 
But,  Giles !"  said  the  bishop,  running  into  the  church- 
yard, "  ride  into  the  village,  and  inquire  for  the  priest, 
and  bid  him  come  to  me;  and  if  thou  canst  not  find  him, 
seek  a  chnrchvrarden,  and  when  thou  hast  found  him, 
bring  him  hither,  even  if  thou  tiest  him  to  thy  horse; 
and  if  he  be  not  there,  bring  me  a  smith  with  a  hammer 
and  a  bar  of  iron." 

While  Giles  was  gone  on  this  voyage  of  discovery,  the 
bishop  walked  muttering  about  the  churchyard,  peeping 
in  at  the  church  windows,  and  examining  the  tomb- 
stones, as  though  he  would  have  loved  to  take  up  the 
dead  to  examine  into  their  orthodoxy.  What  he  found 
in  the  tomb-stones  can  never  be  knovni,  but  his  glances 
at  the  interior  of  the  church  were  by  no  means  satisfoc- 
tory,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  testy  manner  in  which 
he  walked  about,  the  heat  of  body  which  made  him 
loosen  the  points  of  his  doublet,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  looked  for  the  return  of  Giles.  At  length  the 
serving-man  returned,  accompanied  by  an  old  man  vHth 
a  long  beard,  who  looked  like  a  small  former,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  churchwardens. 

*<  Oh !"  quoth  the  bishop, "  Sir  Priest  feareth  to  meet 
me.  He  hath  not  yet  returned  from  Smithfield;  but  I 
vrill  give  him  enough  of  Smithfield  before  I  have  made 
an  end  with  him.  Now,  old  man,  tell  me,  dost  thou 
know  yonder  book!" — ^^  Yea,  master,  I  do  know  the 
book,"  replied  the  old  man;  **  and  a  very  good  book  it 
be." — '^  What !  knave,  a  good  book !  Dost  thou  read  in 
it !" — **  Nay,  master,  sure  I  never  read  it,  nor  any  other 
book."—"  What !  not  thy  psalter!"—"  No,  master."— 
"  And  why !" — "  Please  you,  master,  I  cannot  read." — 
"  Not  read,  thou  fool  I  why  sayest  thou,  then,  that  it  is 
a  good  book!" — ^  I  only  know  what  the  people  and  the 
minister  tell  me." — ^"  Minister  !  thou  heretic  !  Dost 
thou  mean  thy  priest!" — ^"  Nay,  master,  we  have  no 
priests  here  since  good  King  Edward  came  to  be  king." 
— "  Good  King  Edward  !  ViUam  !  dost  thou  know 
whom  thou  speakest  to!" — **  No,  master." — ^"  I  am  thy 
bishop.  Now  thou  knowest  me,  and  shidt  know  me  bet- 
ter yet." — **  An't  please  your  worship,  I  don't  believe  you 
be  our  bishop,  for  the  bishop  that  I  have  seen  here  were 
a  mild-spoken  man,  and  not  fkt,  and  not  given  to  swear- 
ing; and  his  name  were  Ridley."—"  Gi^'s  curse  upon 
thee,  thou  fool !  I  tell  thee  I  am  thy  bishop,  as  thou  shalt 
find  if  thou  givest  me  another  saucy  word.    Hast  thou 

the  key  of  the  church! I  tell  thee, 

man,  Ridley  was  no  bishop;  but  such  as  he  is,  he  is 
now  in  prison,  and  shall  die  the  deaUi,  as  thou  shalt. 
Scoundrel !  didst  thou  not  receive  our  mandate  to  re- 
move ftrom  the  porch  all  pestilent  books  like  that,  and 
give  us  a  notice  what  persons  in  the  parish  read  or 
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htud  themt" — **  'S%j,  muter,  I  Imow  notiung  about 
it    Tliej  make  me  wKrden^  and  I  see  the  bells  rang, 

and  the  wizie  got,  and  the  noisy  boys  whipped ** 

— '  Open  tlie  doOT,"  interrapted  the  bishop;  '^  and  let 
OS  see  what  ozder  is  irithin — a  rare  filthy  nest  I  war- 

When  the  door  was  opened,  the  bishop  started  back, 
aghast  at  the  sight;  then  calling  on  the  knight  and  the 
fhaplains  to  follow  him,  rushed  into  the  church.  There 
was  little  of  a  Tery  firightful  nature  visible:  it  was  a 
saiall  churchy  of  which  the  floor  was  ooTered  with  rude 
feats  of  aacieiat  wood ;  the  walls  of  clear  white  were  in- 
seribed  with  a  dosen  sentences  of  holy  writ,  and  the 
eommnnion'  table  was  covered  with  a  plain  cloth.  But 
of  all  the  horrors  imaginable  to  man,  this  was  the  worst, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bonner. 

*  Look  there,  sirs !  look  there,  Doctor !  look  there.  Sir 
Thomas  Granidlle !  Saw  ye  erer  before  such  a  den  of 
filth  as  thisf  By  my  father's  soul,  I  never  saw  the  like; 
ud  I  pray  God  these  cursed  walls  do  not  tumble  on  our 
heads.    FoUow  me,  follow  me !" 

13ie  bishop  strode  up  to  the  chancel,  where  was  a  read- 

iag-dedL  iiBular  to  the  one  at  the  door:  he  rushed  up  to 

it,  and  having  glanced  into  the  book,  wrenched  off  the 

iroo  chais,  and  threw  the  folio  away  with  all  his  might. 

''Bibles!  Bibles!"  cried  he;  ''nothing  but  Bibles. 

By  God,  tida  parish  ought  to  be  burned  to  the  ground 

with  eveiy  so>al;  for  if  there  had  been  a  single  Christian 

in  H,a€k  a  vile  bole  as  this  could  not  have  been  so  near 

LoDdoo,  and  1  not  know  it.    Would  you  believe,  sirs, 

that  yonder  book  is  the  Bible — Coverdale's  Bible,  which 

was  ordered  to  be  destroyed  a  year  past !  By  God,  sirs, 

the  worst  book  ever  brought  into  the  realm !  for  it  hath 

Blade  more  liereticB  than  all  other.    Now,  John  Smith — 

hey,  yon  viUain,  what  art  thou!" 

The  eanfl»  of  this  last  exclamation  was,  that  as  the 
biflhop  turned  towards  the  churchwarden,  he  observed  a 
person  take  up  the  Bible,  and  place  it  very  carefully  on 
the  dak — Mb  person,  as  he  turned  about,  the  bishop 
di^orered  to  be  Master  Barker,  the  minister. 

'  God-a-mercy,  fellow ! "  quoth  the  bishop, "  thou  art 
hold  to  take  ap  a  book  that  I  have  cast  down." — "  It  is 
the  Holy  Bible,  my  lord."—**  The  holy  devil,  knave ! 
Art  thou  the  parson  of  this  church !" — ^  Yea,  my  lord." 
— **  Then  didat  thou  not  receive  our  mandate,  ordering 
thee  to  erect  a  well-ikvoured  rood  of  goodly  stature,  and 
the  other  necessary  ornaments  of  the  altar,  while  thou 
hast  nothing  bat  a  table!" 

**  Please  yon,  my  lord,"  interposed  the  churchwarden, 
*  the  old  rood  was  pulled  down  in  Edward's  time,  and 

BOW  we  be  BO  poor  we  cannot ^" — **  Gret  thee  out, 

ftjol !"  cried  the  bishop^  **  I  will  have  thee  to  give  an- 
.«wer  at  my  consistory  in  Paul's;  and  thence  thou  wilt 


go  to  Newgate.    Bat,  Barker,  what  meaneth  these  writ- 
ings on  the  wall,  taken  out  of  yonder  forbidden  book! " 

We  cannot  follow  the  scene  until  Barker  had 
uttered  something  about  conscience,  which  grated 
on  the  ears  of  the  renegade  bishop,  and  he  rushed 
upon  him,  crying,— 

**  Turks !  thou — thou  ribald  knave !"  and  raising  his 
hand,  struck  at  him.  Sir  Thomas  Granville,  probably 
fearing  the  bishop  might  commit  himself,  stepped  forward 
to  beg  for  peace,  when  his  lordship's  holy  and  heavy  fist 
came  fhll  on  his  ear,  and  sent  him  spinning  against  the 
benches  two  or  three  yards  off. 

"  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  priest !"  cried  Sir  Tho- 
mas Granville,  highly  indignant  at  this  blow;  but  the 
bishop  made  no  reply,  being  struggling  with  his  chap- 
lains to  get  at  Master  Barker. 

**  I  ask  thee.  Dr.  Bonner,  what  thou  meanest  by  strik- 
ing me!"  he  cried  again.  **  Let  me  tell  thee  tiiat  no 
man,  whether  priest  or  soldier,  shall  strike  me  with  im- 
punity." 

"  And  what  meanest  thou  by  thou-ing  me,  thy  bishop  ! 
I  tell  you,  Sir  Thomas  Granville,  that  I  grievously  sus- 
pect yon;  and  as  soon  as  my  suspicions  are  verified,  nei- 
ther thy  knighthood  nor  thy  soldiership  shall  save  thee. 
Nobler  names  than  thine  have  been  dealt  with  for  he- 
resy, and  shall  again." 

<*  False  priest,  I  defy  thee ! "  cried  the  knight.  <*  None 
of  my  family  have  ever  been  tainted  with  heresy,  and 
none  have  borne  the  chastisement  of  a  priest.  I  have 
fought  the  battles  of  three  monarchs,  and  my  forefathers 
have  been  foremost  wherever  England  required  brave 
men,  whilst  thy  ancestors  have  borne  trenchers  and 
scoured  pewter  in  kitchens ! — and  thou,  to  strike  and  re- 
vile me !  I  will  appeal  to  her  majesty  against  thee,  and 
if  I  do  not  tie  thy  hands  and  thy  tongue,  never  trust  me  1 " 

*^  I  spit  upon  thee,  thou  heretic  I"  cried  the  bishop, 
out  of  his  senses  with  passion. 

**  Englishmen !"  cried  the  knight  to  the  parishioners, 
who  had  fiocked  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  church 
— **  Englishmen  I  yon  hear  how  this  shaven  priest  re- 
vileth  brave  men.  Take  away  Master  Barker  with  you, 
and  keep  him  out  of  the  man's  hands.  I  give  you  notice 
I  will  put  up  a  rood  at  my  own  charges,  and  I  will  at 
once  appeal  to  her  majesty,  who  will  stop  this  wild  beast." 

**  These  were  the  times,  Mrs.  Rigmarole ! "  Is 
there  any  chance,  any  symptom  of  their  return  to 
Merry  England  ?  It  is,  at  least,  consolatory  to  re- 
flect, that  they  could  not  long  be  suffered.  Where 
the  Schoolmaster  is  abroad,  the  bigot  must  quickly 
draw  in  his  horns. 
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so,  V. — ^THE  LEOAL-TECHNICilL. 


THE  RUINED  WRITER.— A  TALE  OP  PERSONAL  DILIGENCE. 


[Ltgal  Fictions  have  long  been  known  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  fictions  in  th^^  romancing  world.  Fictions  they  are,  that, 
eke  tncedics,  move  terror  and  pitv  in  those  who  come  under  their  opentions— footing,  from  the  skyey  heights  of  imagina- 
tioa,  bli|^  and  devastation  upon  toe  ]>ocketB  of  imhappy  litigants.  They  are  the  poetry  of  law — ^the  oases  in  its  wildemcss 
of  dusty  parefament.  But  the  legal  fiction  proper  is  not  what  we  now  propose  to  illUBtrate.  Our  dealings  are  with  an  entirely 
Bew  species,  wUeh  has  started  up  among  tne  reading  public  quite  recentlv,  in  which  lawyers  of  all  grades  are  the  principal 
acfeoEi,  legal  phraseology  is  the  [vevailing  language,  and  technical  subtleties  constitute  the  machinenr — ^Themis,  in  fact,  bemg 
t^  only  divinity  who  *'  guides  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm."  The  world  is  sick  of  brutal  fathers  and  remoneleas 
mothen — benevolent  old  bachelors  are  at  a  discount — the  pones  of  despised  love  can  no  longer  excite  a  Bympatbetic  sigh — 
Btilettoea  fanve  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  broken  hearts  are  a  ang  in  the  market.  Nothing  short  of  a  writ  of  ejectment,  or 
ef  J^eri  /bdoB  eaa  touch  our  jaded  sensibilities.  A  mysterious  murder  shall  scarcely  rouse  a  sensation,  but  the  thrill  of  a 
capioM  ad  MtH^hdemdum  goes  to  every  heart.  A  heroes  death  used  to  be  a  powerful  incident,  but  a  flaw  in  a  Deed  of  Demise 
is  now  the  veucle  of  the  most  touching  pathos.  Omne  ignoium  pro  magntfio),  and  the  jargon  of  the  attomer^s  office  and  the 
(IttDeecy  bar  is  read  with  an  mthusiasm  proportioned  to  the  ignorance  of  the  student.  **  Poor  Scott,**  as  Bulwer  calls  him, 
did  well  with  Peter  Peebles  ;  but  he  icems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  the  effects  to  be  produced  by  filling  a  novel  with  a  set  of 
charactcn  all  talking  legal  shoig  and  forms  of  process. 
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The  following  is  the  mere  ontUne  of  a  romance  conitmcted  upon  thii  principle,  which  might  easily  be  filled  up  with  the 
utaal  *'  aceneiT,  machinery,  dresses,  and  decorations,"  had  we  the  heart  so  far  to  abuse  our  rwders*  patience.  The  incidents 
are  simple.  A  country  lawyer  naturally  enough  bungles  a  mortgage,  and  is  made  liable  for  the  debt ;  and,  naturally  enoufh, 
beinff  unable  to  pay  it,  is  arrested  by  his  creditor,  which  is  also  sufficiently  naturaL  A  technical  objection  arises  opon  ade- 
f<BGt  m  the  proceedings  of  the  messenger,  or  bailiff,  which  becomes  Uie  theme  of  a  protracted  litigation,  the  result  oX  which — 
not  the  least  natural  of  all  the  incidents — ^is  the  total  ruin  of  the  whole  parties  inyolved  in  it  An  interesting  wife  and  beau- 
tiful sister  are  thrown  in,  to  keep  down  the  vivacity  of  the  legal  details,  and  to  satisfy  the  boarding-schooU.  Of  course  the 
reader  is  not  eacpected  to  understand  the  cabalistic  si^  of  horrible  redities,  called  **  chams  of  homing:  ** — ^this,  by  the  way, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  an  infrin^pement  of  matrimomal  rights — *^  notes  of  suspension,  multiple-poinding,  interlocutors,  novo- 
damutf'"  &c.  &o.  To  explain  this  would  be  to  overload  our  margin  with  azmotations — an  mtolerable  nuisance — and  also  to 
destroy  the  chief  beauty  of  the  tale,  which,  upon  approved  standaras,  lies  in  its  being  totally  unintelligible  to  unprofessional 
readers.] 


<' What  a  beautiful  season  it  is,  to  be  sure/'  ex- 
daixaed  Mrs.  Charles  Scieeyer,  as^  laying  down  the 
pelerine  which  she  was  hemming,  she  gazed  fixedly 
through  the  window  upon  the  gay  and  golden  land- 
scape before  her. 

''A  beautiful  seisin,  indeed  1"  replied  her  hus- 
band ;  '^  but,  alas,  my  loye,  like  many  other  beauti- 
ful things,  it  bears  a  canker  in  its  heart — a  fatal 
flaw — an  undeniable  erasure  in  substarUialilnisr* 
and  with  a  hollow  sigh  he  threw  down  a  massive 
document  of  parchment,  folded  bookways,  which 
for  the  last  haJf  hour  he  had  been  silently  contem- 
plating with  the  fixed  gaze  of  despair. 

**  Charles,  dear  Charles,  you  are  ill,  yery  ill ! " 
cried  the  young  and  affectionate  wife,  startled  at 
the  unusual  tone  of  the  foregoing  exclamation. — 
**  That  horrid  parchment — speak  !" 

^  SciaHs  omnes  per  hoc  presens  publicum  instm- 
meuHun,**  muttered  her  husband  abstractedly,  re- 
gardless of  the  anxiety  expressed  in  her  beautiful 
countenance. 

*^0h,  Charlesy  Charles,  speak  to  me!"  she  con- 
tinued, throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

''  Ht  ego  wro  notarius  publicue  e6  dericiu  Edin- 
hurgensia  dioeesioe — ^but  I  dream.  It  is  but  too 
plain — upon  the  principle  in  Innes's  case,  6  Shaw 
and  Dunlop,  page  559,  the  instrument  is  worthless, 
and  I  am  a  ruined  man." 

^*  Nay,  do  not  say  so.  Things  are  perhaps  not 
so  bad,  and  these  gloomy  forebodings  may  not  be 
confirmed." 

"  Would  to  Heayen  the  disposition  and  infeft- 
ment  were!"  replied  Screeyer  faintly.  "If  the 
superior  could  be  got  to  grant  a  Charter  of  Resig- 
nation ?" 

"  Yes,  Charles,  resignation  is  our  duty  under  the 
&own  of  the  superior  powers." 

"  By  staff  and  baton,  as  use  is — " 

"  But  tell  me  the  extent  of  our  loss.  May  not 
diligence  repair  it  ?" 

^'  Diligence ! "  exclaimed  the  young  writer,  with 
a  hollow  laugh.  "  Diligence  repair  it !  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
Oh,  Ellen,  you  know  not  what  diligence  yet  may 
d(h— 'What  diligence  has  been  already  done.  I  tell 
you,  girl,  not  slothfulness  itself — ^that  eating,  creep- 
ing, crawling,  debilitated  yice— -can  prey  half  so 
closely  on  the  vitals  of  a  man,  as  that  fearful  en- 
gine of  the  law,  that  so-called  Diligence.  See 
here ! "  and  he  drew  from  beneath  a  bottle  contain- 
ing a  viper  preserved  in  spirits-— the  one  cheerful 
ornament  of  his  writing-table — a  folded  sheet  of 
written  paper  marked  on  the  back  with  certain 
mysterious  hieroglyphics.  This  little  instrument, 
mark  me,  has  more  power  upon  your  husband's 
fortunes,  than  the  eyes  of  that  pickled  serpent  ever 
had  over  the  fascinated  and  palpitating  sparrow. 


You  are  surprised,  Ellen !  Dear  girl.  Mm  is  dili- 
gence." 

"  Diligence— impossible !  It  is  marked  letters — * 

"  Of  homing  and  poinding,  is  it  not  ?  Yes,  it  is 
a  letter,  but  one  of  no  ordinary  kind.  It  is  a  royal 
mandate— a  message  from  the  sovereign ;  and  mark 
to  whom  it  is  addressed — *  To  messengers-at-arms» 
our  sheriffs  in  that  part,  conjunctly  and  severally 
specially  constituted,  Greeting ! '  Exquisite  con- 
descension !  Royalty  sends  greetings  to  its  mes- 
sengers individually  and  collectively.  Beautiful, 
most  beautiful  the  link  of  law  that  binds  the  Crown 
with  the  concurrent  1 "  and  the  young  writer  smiled 
with  the  bitterness  of  a  Heraditus. 

"But,  Charles,"  replied  his  wife,  "you  are  not 
a  messenger.    How  does  this  affect  you?" 

"  Affect !  Attach  you  mean.  Mark  the  purport 
of  this  gracious  message — ^^Attour,  that  ye  law- 
fully fence,  arrest,  appraise,  compel,  poind  and 
distrenzie  all  and  sundry  the  said  Charles  Screever 
his  readiest  moveable  goods,  gear,  debts  and  sums 
of  money,  and  other  moveable  goods  of  every  de- 
nomination or  wheresoever  situated—'  '* 

"  I  never  knew  you  had  such  a  great  variety  of 
personal  property,  Charles,"  here  broke  in  his  wife. 

"  *  Make  penny  thereof,'"  continued  Screever,  dog- 
gedly, "^  to  the  avail  and  quantity  of  the  foresaid 
sum  of  £1500  sterling,  interest  thereof,  and  liqui- 
date penalty—* " 

"  Ah ! "  screamed  his  wife,  and  fell  senseless  on 
the  hearthrug. 

"  And  why  ? "  said  Screever,  folding  his  arms 
with  a  resolute  air,  after  having  in  vain  emptied 
a  jug  of  water  upon  his  wife's  inanimate  counte- 
nance—" why  should  I  seek  to  recall  her  to  the 
miseries  of  this  hang-dog  existence  ?  Why  seek  to 
obtain  a  Novodamus  of  breath  in  her  favour — why 
apply  for  a  renewal  of  the  expired  Tack  of  life  ? 
Were  it  not  a  quasi-<klict  to  effect  an  excambion 
between  her  registered  infefbment  within  the  liberty 
and  regality  of  heaven,  and  the  poor  hope  of  a 
widow's  terce  in  the  parts,  pendicles,  and  pertinents 
of  that  poffle  of  land  my  father  left  me  in  this 
miserable  burgh  of  Kinross?  Yes,  EUen,  thou 
hast  taken  reftige  in  a  sanctuaiy  where  no  mes- 
sengers may  force  an  entry,  nor  use  her  Majesty's 
keys  thereto!  Yes,  Ellen,  we  shall  meet  again 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  all  earthly  courts,  and 
when  my  wearied  spirit  shall  have  obtained  a 
loosing  of  all  arrestments.  Like  other  sinful  men, 
I  may  have  incurred  an  irritancy  of  my  tenure 
upon  a  better  world,  ob  nonaohOum  eanonem  ;  but 
the  reddendo  of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart-— for 
mine,  alas !  is  both — and  payment  of  my  anear  of 
duties  may,  perchance,  still  entitle  me  to  entry 
there  as  a  isingular  successor  at  least ! " 
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Thftt  night  Chailes  Sczeerer  was  dragged  to 
pxtton. 

CHAFTBB  lit 

About  a  month  had  dapeed  since  the  oeomvenoe 
of  the  erents  noticed  in  the  last  chapter.  Charles 
Screerer,  the  young  writer  of  Kinross,  still  lingered 
in  ecMifinement.  His  wife  had  not  yet  reoovered 
torn  hsTB.  The  agitation  produced  by  the  sudden 
ihock  did  not  remore  her  from  this  terrestrial 
seme,  hut  merely  introduced  another  actor  to  it. 
£Qen  Sereever  was  now  a  mother. 

In  a  romantic  plantation  of  Scotch  firs  by  the 
sde  of  Loehleren,  where  the  unfortunate  Mary 
pined  so  long  in  an  imprisonment,  uncheered  save 
bj  the  guitar  of  the  dlasolute  Knox,  and  the  ehan' 
mmt  of  the  gay  and  accomplished  Dryfeedale,  sat  a 
young  and  engaging  female,  dressed  in  a  chintz 
gown  of  tlw  brightest  and  most  diversified  colours. 
Her  sttitiide  was  one  of  attention,  and  she  ap- 
pealed to  be  listening  for  the  approach  of  some  ex- 
pected fiiend. 

At  last  a  hoane  and  manly  voice  was  heard  by 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  carolling  a  ballad  to  the 
beautiful  old  air  of  «  Sir  Patrick  Spms^'  the  words 
of  which  became  more  distinct  as  the  singer  ap- 
ptoaehed.    They  were  nearly  as  follows  :•** 

Tlie  Qneen  she  sat  in  Holyroid, 

A-drinkixig  the  blnid-reid  wine, 
*  O  whaor  sail  I  find  a  messenger 

WiU  eany  this  writ  of  mine!" 

nien  np  and  spake  the  Lord  Lyonn, 

Was  sittin'  beneath  her  knee— 
« It's  Jook  H'Nab  's  the  wiliest  nenenger 

That  ever  I  did  see." 

The  <iaeen  she  'b  written  a  braid  letter. 

And  sealed  it  wi*  her  seal, 
And  she 's  sent  it  awa  to  bauld  Jock  M^ab, 

Wss  tipplin'  at  the  yill. 

When  Jock  he  read  the  Queen's  letter, 

A  lend  lanch  lanchdd  he  t 
*  Goth  I  things  hae  come  to  a  bonnie  pass, 

When  the  ^een  sends  greetin'  to  me ! 

'Bat  wha  the  deil  has  dnne  this  deed, 

An'  tanld  the  Queen  o'  me — 
llttt  I  snld  gang  at  this  time  o'  the  nioht 

To  poind  and  distrenzie  1" 

^  Wsel,  Claury,  ma  wumman,  hoo  's  a'  wi'  ye?" 
nid  the  proprietor  of  the  voice,  who  now  presented 
bimaelf  in  a  faded  green  coat,  yellow  waistcoat, 
and  pepper-and-salt  smalls ;  audi,  jumping  over  a 
bmnbJe^hnsliy  he  folded  the  shrinking  Clara  in  his 


**  Oh,  Jock,  tills  is  kind!"  she  replied,  dropping 
her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 

*<Klnd!  Feint  a  hair  o'  kindness  is  there  in't. 
Beevil  a  job 's  gauin'  i'  the  town  the  day,  f orby e  t wa 
bita  of  chaiges  on  sheriff's  decreets,  and  a  summons 
o'  remoTin'y  and  I  got  them  put  by  han'  an  hour 
agoi.  So  we've  lots  o'  time  before  us  for  a'  our 
cracfci^  my  doo ! '' 

^  John,  John,  do  not  speak  of  love.  The  state 
of  my  distracted  siater-^her  poor  husband's  misfor- 
tunes—all theae  must,  I  fear,  form  an  eternal 
barritar  between  you  and  Clara  Constat.*' 

^  Maybe  ay,  and  maybe  yesi "  responded  M^ab, 
chewing,  with  oosaideiabk  agitation,  tiie  glutinous 


butt-end  of  a  rush — *^  Eternal  barrier  \  Stuff  and 
nonaenae!  DeU  a  bit  o'  me's  proud.  It's  true 
I'm  a  messenger  in  active  practice,  and  Charlie 
Screever  s  habits  hae  been  Uiose  of  a  dyvour  for 
some  time  back — ^mair  by  token  he  is  at  this  pre- 
sent underlyin'  the  tquahr  careeris,  puir  duel,  but 
I  cannot  see  what  for  that  suld  loose  the  bands  o' 
luve  atween  us.  Here 's  my  hand,  Claury,  for  a' 
that's  come  and  gane,  I'm  ready  to  gang  wi'  ye 
afore  the  minister  the  mom." 

^Hear  me,  John  M^Nabl"  cried  the  maiden, 
starting  suddenly  from  the  turf— the  rather,  per^ 
haps,  that  an  ant's  nest,  on  which  she  had  inad- 
vertently seated  herself,  began  to  vomit  forth  its 
inmates— '^  Rather  would  I  be  stung  to  death — 
rather  crushed  like  these  frail  insects  whom  I 
thus  trample  into  annihilation,"-^Lnd  here  she 
danced  a  mazurka  upon  the  ant-hill — '^than  ally 
myself  with  an  honourable  man,  while  the  cloud 
of  misfortune  lours  so  heavily  upon  our  devoted 
house." 

<' The  lassie 'sin  a  creel  I  What'n  hoos?"  in- 
quired  her  lover. 

^  Mine— his— ours — all  of  tbem !  "  cried  the 
agitated  maiden,  sweeping  off  from  the  skirts  of 
her  garment  a  whole  holocaust  of  emmets. 

^^The  sorra's  in  the  beastiesi"  exclaimed  the 
messenger  parenthetically.  **  There 's  a  slcht  o' 
them  cruppen  up  my  legs.  But  tell  me,  Claury, 
my  dawtie,  gin  your  gude-brither  were  a  free  man 
and  clear  o'  the  Tolbooth,  wad  ye  hand  by  your 
bargain,  and  become  the  bride  o'  John  M'Nab  ?  " 

**  Would  I  not  ?  "  replied  the  maiden,  softly,  and 
at  the  same  time  crudied  an  aggressive  straggler 
to  death  between  her  forefinger  and  thumb. — 
**  When  that  day  shall  come,  ask  me.    That 's  all 

say. 

**  Then,  as  I  'm  a  leevin'  man,  ye's  be  Mrs.  John 
M'Nab  yet,"  shouted  the  enraptured  executor  of 
the  law.  **  Charlie  Screever  shall  be  discharged  in 
a  week,  or  I  wuss  I  may  never  tak  another  in- 
vetar." 

**  *Tis  impossible ! " 

^ Impossible!— deil  a  bit  o't's  impossible.  Oh, 
wumman,  the  law's  a  graun  thing,  and  I  ken 
whaur  there 's  a  screw  loose.  Auld  Knuckles  exe- 
cuted the  homing  against  your  gude-brither  with- 
out witnesses ;  and  it  11  puzzle  him,  I'm  thinking, 
to  show  cause  for  that  afore  the  Coort  o'  Session. 
He 's  a  puir,  ignorant  brute,  at  best,  and  carries 
mair  brandy  nor  brains  in  his  head  at  any  time.  He 
a  messenger ! — set  him  up  !  We  'U  hae  a  Suspen- 
sion and  Liberation,  lass,  and  an  action  of  damages 
for  wrongous  imprisonment,  forbye.  Five  bunder 
punds  at  the  very  least,  as  a  fokmiium  for  the  in- 
jury in  credit,  stamack,  character,  an'  feelin's." 

Clara  Constat  heard  no  more.  Her  cup  of  hap- 
piness was  full,  and  she  dropped  insensible  into  the 
arms  of  the  astute  votary  of  Themis. 

CHAPTER  nt. 

[Ws  pass  over  a  detailed  and  highly  interesting 
description  of  the  procedure  resorted  to  by  Mr, 
M'Nab,  on  behalf  of  his  brother-in-law  presump- 
tive, for  his  release  from  **  durance  vile."  A  note 
of  Suspension  and  Liberation  in  terms  of  the  Act 
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of  Parliament  thereanent,  and  the  relative  act 
of  Sedemnt  was  presented  in  the  Bill  Chamber, 
and  appointed  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills 
to  be  intimated  to  the  incarcerating  creditor.  This 
was  done ;  and  answers  for  that  gentleman  were 
lodged,  showing  why  the  Diligence  at  his  instance 
ought  not  to  be  suspended,  nor  Mr.  Screever  set  at 
large ;  which  were  followed  by  the  usual  and  amus- 
ing procedure  laid  down  by  the  forms  of  process. 
A  multiple-poinding  was  tdso  brought  by  a  debtor 
of  ScreeTer  s,  in  whose  hands  arrestments  had  been 
used — ^in  which  Condescendences  and  Claims  were 
lodged  for  about  fifty  claimants^  each  claiming  to 
have  a  snatch  primo  loco  at  the  bone  of  contention 
or  fund  in  medio,  as  it  is  called  in  legal  phrase,  an 
interesting  deposit  which  generally  turns  out  to  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  process  and  no  more. 
But  that  space  forbids^  we  might,  after  the  manner  of 
our  esteemed  friend  the  author  of  **  Ten  Thousand 
a- Year,"  present  the  reader  with  a  very  diverting 
series  of  extracts  from  legal  style-books  and  the 
pleadings  of  the  parties,  interspersed  with  sketches 
of  the  various  W.S.'s  and  Solicitors  who  headed 
the  warfare— their  clerks,  who  copied  the  papers, 
and  geographical  surveys  of  the  various  dens  of 
Trophonius  in  which  these  ornaments  of  the  legal 
profession  plied  their  mystic  tasks.  But  we  pre- 
fer going  on  with  the  main  current  of  the  story.] 

It  was  early  morning :  the  month  December ; 
time,  ten  years  ago.  The  large  Hall  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Outer-House, 
creaked  to  the  steps  of  some  twenty  of  the  most 
juvenile  counsel,  and  about  an  equal  number  of 
the  most  forlorn  of  the  worshipful  fraternity  of 
writer's  clerks,  whose  unshaven  chins  and  dusty 
vestments  told,  in  the  broadest  characters,  that  they 
entertained  the  contempt  natural  to  great  minds  of 
the  minor  niceties  of  the  toQette.  But,  deserted 
as  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  Hall,  at  one  part 
of  it,  a  dense  crowd  was  assembled.  This  favoured 
spot  was  the  bar  of  the  Lord  Ordinary,  before 
whom  Mr.  Screever's  case  had  come  to  depend,  my 
Lord  Switherhaugh,  to  wit,  who,  with  pen  in  hand, 
was  bewildering  himself  in  a  chaos  of  notes.  Mr. 
Fiat  of  the  Bill-Chamber  was  studying  The  Caledo- 
nian Mercufy  in  front  of  the  bar,  at  which  two 
counsel  were  engaged  in  animated  debate. 

"Looking,  therefore,  my  lud,"  said  Mr.  Eck- 
spenses,  a  counsel  of  considerable  standing,  at  the 
close  of  an  able  speech,  "to  the  whole  circumstances 
of  this  case,  and  more  particularly  to  the  terms  of 
the  Act  1686,  chap.  4,  the  words  of  which  I  have 
already  quoted  to  your  ludship,  and  need  not  again 
repeat, — ^looking,  moreover,  to  the  uniform  practice 
of  the  large  and  intellectuid  body  of  messengers-at- 
arms,  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  law, — ^looking 
also  to  the  implication  directly  involved  in  the  more 
recent  but  not  less  important  Statute,  with  which 
your  ludship  is  familiar — ^* 

His  lordship  nodded  an  admission  of  the  allega- 
tion. 

"  Looking,  I  say,  my  lud,  to  both  the  undeniable 
usage  of  the  profession  and  the  express  letter  of  the 
statute,  I  feel  assured  that  your  ludship  will  have 
no  hesitation  in  passing  the  note,"    Mr.  £ckpepse9 


sate  down,  and  Mr.  William  Wadset,  a  young  but 
acute  member  of  faculty,  rose  to  address  his  lord* 
ship  for  the  defence. 

"I  hope,  my  lud,"  he  said,  at  the  close  of  a 
luminous  argument  in  which  he  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of—- a  writer  to  the  signet's  apprentice 
of  three  weeks'  standing,  that  statutes  were  to  be 
construed,  not  according  to  the  letter,  but  accord- 
ing to  what  he  termed  "  a  large  and  liberal  con- 
struction of  the  intention  of  the  legislature  in 
enacting  them,  and  the  convenience  of  the  subject 
in  carrying  them  into  execution" — "  I  hope,  my 
lud,  that  I  have  satisfied  your  ludship,  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  groundless  and  frivolous  of  the 
many  groundless  and  frivolous  applications  tliat 
daily  come  under  your  ludship's  notice — " 

His  lordship  looked  indignant,  as  if  he  conceived 
that  everything  ceased  to  be  groundless  or  friyo- 
lous  the  moment  he  was  called  to  adjudicate  upon 
it.  Mr.  Wadset  was  a  young  hand,  anxious  to 
say  smart  things,  and  had  lost  a  point  instead  of 
making  one. 

"  That  it  is  an  unworthy  attempt,  upon  the  part 
of  my  learned  brother's  client,  by  a  paltry  quibble, 
to  evade  the  operation  of  the  viduable  maxim,  qui 
non  solvit  in  cere,  8olvat  in  eorpore;  and  therefore 
your  ludship  will  at  once  refuse  the  desire  of  the 
suspender,  and  find  my  client  entitled  to  full  ex- 
penses." 

Mr.  Wadset  sat  down  and  all  eyes  were  directed 
to  his  lordship  to  hear  the  words  of  wisdom  that 
were  about  to  fall  from  his  lips. 

"  As  this  is  a  summary  case,"  said  Lord  Swither- 
haugh, after  losing  himself  in  his  notes  for  some  five 
minutes, "  and  of  maist  undooted  importance  to  tlie 
parties,  and  the  profession  at  laige,  and  as  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  uniformity  of  practice  should 
prevail  in  all  matters  affecting  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  as  I  do  not  find  any  case  upon  the 
books  directly  in  point,  and  as  I  think  that  a  great 
deal  may  unquestionably  be  said  on  both  sides, 
and  as,  in  particidar,  I  by  no  means  see  my  ^way 
out  of  the  mess  ;  therefore,  and  for  other  reasons 
on  which  I  need  not  mair  specially  condescend,  I 
shall  appoint  the  parties  to  lodge  Minutes  of  De- 
bate on  the  haill  cause  to  be  seen  and  interchanged, 
and  boxed  to  the  court  by  the  first  sederunt  day  after 
the  recess  ;  that  the  parties  may  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  this  nice  question  of  law  settled  by 
the  opinions  of  the  whole  court." 

"  At  their  private  expense !"  murmured  Ecks- 
penses  darting  from  the  bar  in  disgust ;  while  Wad- 
set deliberately  gathered  up  his  papers,  delighted 
at  having,  by  his  ingenuity,  secured  further  delay, 
and — ^the  prospect  of  a  heavy  fee  for  writing  the 
minute  of  debate. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

[A  minute  and  very  able  analysis  of  the  personal 
and  intellectual  qualifications  of  the  whole  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  with  the  speeches  of  senior 
and  junior  counsel  on  both  sides  is  here  omitted.]] 

The  thirteen  judges  were  divided.  Six  were  for 
passing  the  Note — six  for  refusing  it,  and  one.  Lord 
Switherhaugh,  declared  himself  utterly  unable  to 
make  up  hi?  mind.  Aft^r  a  greftt  d^iU  of  discussion 
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and  ftmatt  altercation,  their  lordahips  got  outof  their 
i<n»inTnA  by  remittiiig  the  cause  to  the  Lord  Ordi- 
naijy  with  instructions  to  his  Lordship  **  to  proceed 
otAtriy  in  the  cause,  as  to  his  Lordship  should  seem 
fit" 

Acooidingly  the  case  once  more  made  its  appear- 
ance about  a  month  after  in  the  rolls  of  the  Outer 
Hoaae^  and  was  debated  for  six  days.  The  Lord 
Oidinazy  pronounced  the  following  Interlocutor. 
*^Act,  Edbspenses.  AU.  Wadset. 
^Tiit  Lord  Ordinary  having  heard  counsel  for  the 
paniesy  makes  avizandum  to  himself  upon  the  de- 
bate and  dosed  record. 

^iVbCe. — ^Aa  this  is  a  summary  case,  and  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  parties,  the  Lord  Ordi- 
naiy  intends  to  peruse  the  whole  process  leisurely 
and  repeatedly,  and  to  be  well  and  ripely  advised 
upon  the  whole  points  of  the  case  before  pronoun- 
dng  judgment." 

CHAFTEB  V. 

Eighteen  months  afterwards  the  cause  emerged 
from  amandum,  with  a  judgment  passing  the 
2S'ote  of  Saq)ension  and  Liberation,  for  reasons  ex- 
plained by  the  Lord  Ordinary  in  a  note  of  forty 
pages  of  manuscript,  in  which  the  whole  law  of 
arrest. was  luminously  gone  over.  Screever  was 
acooidingly  liberated.  But  by  this  time  he  was  far 
gone  in  consumption.  His  wife  and  child  were 
dead.    Mr.  John  M'Nab  had  been  persuaded,  by  a 


considerate  executive,  to  try  the  effects  of  a  foreign 
climate  in  improving  his  health  and  morals ;  and 
we  regret  to  add,  that  on  the  previous  Sunday,  Clara 
Constat,  habited  in  a  white  sheet,  was  subjected  to 
some  poignant  personal  remarks,  in  open  church, 
before  a  delighted  congregation,  by  the  parish 
minister  of  ELinross.  Eckspenses  had  been  raised  to 
the  bench  in  room  of  Lord  Switherhaugh,  who  died 
the  evening  after  he  had  made  avizandum  to  him- 
self, (he  had  much  better  have  made  it  to  somebody 
else,)  with  a  conjoined  process  of  Ranking  and 
Sale,  Divorce,  Declarator  of  legitimacy.  Tinsel  of 
superiority,  and|  Division  of  Runrig  lands, — a 
legal  oUapodrida  of  the  most  unctuous  description, 
consisting  of  3894  numbers.  Wadset  bade  fair  to 
fall  into  a  sherifiship  by  dint  of  unlimited  waggery 
among  his  brethren  of  the  learned  facuk^,  squib- 
bing  at  elections,  and  smashing  or  supporting^cti- 
tious  votes  at  the  Registration  Courts,  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  clique  required. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  agent  of  the  incarcerating  creditor  actively 
engaged  in  prosecuting  his  client  for  his  account ; 
who,  simultaneously  with  the  approval  by  the 
Court  of  the  auditor's  report  upon  the  chaiges, 
applied  to  their  Lordships  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cessio. — Screever  dead,  and  the  fund  in  medio  in 
the  multiple -poinding  going  among  the  agents  for 
the  various  claimants. 


VISITS  TO  GRAVES.— No.  II.  THE  CHILD'S  GRAVE. 


**  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young/^ 


Shs  was  one  of  Nature's  Nobles, 

With  her  forehead  broad  and  high ; 
And  the  fervent  love  that  sparkled 

In  her  clear  and  steadfast  eye. 
She  was  fall  of  happy  fancies 

Glancing  round  her  like  the  light, 
And  the  sonsfalne  of  her  spirit 

Made  the  Earth  and  Heavens  bright  ^ 

Brighter  than  to  common  mortals 

They  with  all  their  splendour  seem  ; 
For  her  happy  soul  shed  o*er  them 

Beauty,  like  a  poet's  dream. 
And  she  was  the  noble  heiress 

Of  broad  lands  that  round  her  spread. 
And  the  hopes  of  a  long  lineage 

Centred  all  on  that  young  head. 

And  she  dwelt  afar  firom  cities 

In  her  grandsire's  princely  halls, 
'Midst  the  shade  of  rocky  mountains 

And  the  sound  of  waterfalls ; 
And  her  infant  footsteps  wander'd 

By  the  brook  and  through  the  dell, 
And  she  lived  so  much  with  Nature 

That  she  learned  to  love  her  well ! 

For  she  had  no  other  playmates 

Thatk  the  birds  and  bees  and  flowers, 
Aad  she  sported  gaily  midst  them 

Tlirongh  the  long  and  summer  hours. 
Thus  she  dwelt  secluded,  lonely, 

With  one  guest  in  that  wide  home ; 
And  her  tutor,  friend,  companion. 

Was  a  holy  priest  of  Rome  ! 


For  her  race  held  his  religion, 

In  its  cause  had  fought  and  died, 
When  the  tide  of  Reformation 

Swept  the  land  fh>m  side  to  side. 
Lovingly  they  dwelt  together. 

He  in  her  forgot  his  age ; 
And  he  feared  sometimes  her  fondness 

Smoothed  too  much  life's  pilgrimage. 

And  she  gained  all  learning  from  him, 

Mixed  with  teachings  pure  and  high 
Of  the  mighty  end  of  living, 

.And  our  glorious  destiny. 
And  his  eyes  would  often  soften 

When  tiiey  fixed  on  that  young  face. 
Fearing  lest  that  gentle  child  might 

Share  the  fate  of  all  her  race. 

For  an  early  death  hath  marked  them 

One  by  one  they  passed  away. 
And  the  chapel  walls  were  covered 

With  their  names  in  long  array. 
But  no  darksome  fear  possessed  A«r, 

Loving  all  things  under  Heaven, 
Blithe  she  rose  at  morning's  breaking. 

Blithe  she  sunk  to  rest  at  even. 

Glorious  summer,  always  scorching. 

Had  this  year  more  fiercely  burned ; 
And  the  cool  and  mossy  verdure 

Had  to  barren  drjrness  turned ; 
And  the  fading  drooping  branches 

Of  the  old  ancestral  trees 
Idly  hung  in  perfect  stillness 

All  unstirred  by  summer  breeze. 
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And  the  Ml  tad  bounding  riyer 

Narrower  grew  from  d*7  to  d*7i 
And  its  Bftndy  banks  nnooyered 

Deeper  still,  and  deeper  lay. 
And  tiie  obeeks  of  that  fkir  maiden 

Took  a  pale  and  sunken  bue ; 
And  ber  lids  cast  darker  sbadows 

On  ber  eyes  of  clearest  blue,  j 

"Come,  my  iktber,  let  us  wander 

To  tbe  dark  and  lonely  woods ; 
If  not  gales,  yet  surely  coolness 

Will  be  in  tbeir  solitudes.'* 
As  tbey  passed  tbe  ancient  staircase, 

Wberefore  did  a  sbadow  fkll 
On  tbe  heart  of  that  good  &tber, 

Dark  as  Amereal  |«11  f 

Am  tbey  passed  ber  mother's  picture 

Wherefore  did  the  old  priest's  eye 
Such  a  moumM  look  of  warning 

In  that  loving  face  descry  1 
Wherefore  did  the  wide  gate  closing 

Seem  tbe  passing  knell  of  doom ; 
Wherefore  did  the  old  towers'  shadows 

Seem  like  darkness  from  the  tomb  ? 

Wherefore  did  his  warning  &ncy 

Shape  the  likeness  of  a  shroud, 
And  the  nodding  plumes  of  hearses, 

In  that  light  and  moveless  cloud  t — 
But  tbe  (kncies  past  by^uickly 

When  be  tuned  to  that  fkir  child, 
And  ber  guileless  prattle  cheered  him 

Till  at  length  he  almost  smiled  ! 

And  he  told  her  many  a  legend 

Of  her  race  in  bygone  days ; 
And  he  cited  monarchs'  praises, 

And  he  quoted  poets'  lays. 
And  he  bade  her  grow  up  gentle 

To  adorn  her  ancient  faith. 
To  be  true  and  good  and  humble. 

Ready  and  prepared  for  death. 

Now  a  sudden  wind  awakened 

And  drove  fiist  black  clouds  along ; 
And  it  swept  the  withered  herbage. 

And  it  bent  the  tall  tree  strong ; 
And  it  struck  those  old  woods  hoary. 

Which  its  mighty  torrent  rent, 
With  such  crasMng  fitful  fhry 

That  it  shook  tbe  firmament. 

And  tbe  heavy  nun-drops  plashing . 

Fell  upon  the  arid  ground, 
Withered  by  a  three-months'  parching 

With  a  loud  and  hollow  sound. 


And  the  vivid  flashing  lightnings 
Blazing  through  tbe  eitftb  and  aky^ 

Scathed  Uie  trunks  and  rent  tbe  branches 
That  around  in  ruins  lie. 

Undismayed  that  fair  young  maiden 

With  her  vratchM  guardian  trod. 
Undismayed  amidst  the  tempest, 

Trusting  to  the  care  of  God. 
They  had  reached  the  vnde  wood's  border 

Where  a  giant  oak  tree  stood, 
Towering  o'er  its  noble  compeers. 

Monarch  of  tbe  solitude  ! 

They  had  reached  its  wide-spread  shelter 

When  a  broad  and  burning  flash, 
Scathed  its  hoary  top,  and  smote  it 

To  the  earth  with  one  dire  ciaah ; 
And  beneath  in  that  fell  ruin 

Died  that  noble  gentle  child. — 
Soon  the  heavy  clouds  disparted 

And  the  sun  looked  out  and  smiled. 

Never  did  his  bright  beams  shine  on 

Sadder  sight  than  what  lay  there,—' 
A  young  girl  in  Death's  still  slumbers. 

An  old  man  in  his  despair. — 
And  that  house's  proud  possessionB 

Into  stranger  hands  then  passed  ; 
And  the  chapel's  vaults  keep  watch  o'er 

Her,  tbe  loveliest  and  the  last 

While  now  joyous  children  gambol 

In  the  halls  that  once  were  hers, 
Not  a  memory  of  her  graces 

Through  their  happy  bosoms  stin ; 
Other  feelings,  other  habits, 

Differing  faith  have  come  instead ; — 
Save  the  priest  and  old  domestics 

None  afe  mourners  for  tbe  dead. 

Yet  a  stranger  sadly  muses. 

When  he  sees  the  long  array 
Of  the  names  that  ancient  chapel 

Bears  of  those  who  passed  away. 
Many  dying  in  life's  spring-time. 

Some  in  blaze  of  deathless  fame. 
Till  the  mournful  list  is  flnished 

By  that  youngest  gentlest  name. 

Who  can  grieve  that  fair  young  bosom 

Never  felt  the  chill  of  years, 
Who  can  mourn  those  eyes  so  ftarless 

Never  knew  tbe  touch  of  tears  ! 
Peace  to  her  deep  dreamless  slumbers  ! 

Happy  must  her  waking  be ! 
Blest  the  change  and  glad  the  snnmons 

Which  have  set  ber  spirit  ft«e. 


AMOR  PATRI.«— BY  AN  EMIGRANT. 


Land  of  our  Fathers !  when  afkr  from  thee 
We  think  of  all  that  we  have  left  behind  : 

The  cottage  in  the  glen,  the  moss-grown  tree. 
It's  dark  boughs  waving  in  the  summer  wind. 

The  wimpling  stream  that  softly  rolls  along. 
Meandering  down  the  rugged  mountain's  side; 

The  briery  bujsh;  the  blackbird's  well-known  song, 
Pouring  its  raptures  in  a  trilling  tide. 

The  eagle,  wheeling  high  in  circle  wide ; 

The  red-deer,  boundkig  in  the  glades  below; 
The  salmon,  leaping  in  ^e  silvery  tide; 

The  humming  bee;  the  cattle's  well-known  low. 

Tbe  time-worn  tower,  whose  venerable  form 
In  stilly  grandeur  breaks  upon  the  view,— 


Its  grey  head  towering  o'er  the  bowling  stona, — 
Is  it  not  fixed  in  Memory's  Tablets  toot 

Borne  on  the  wind,  tbe  well-knovm  Sabbath  bell 
Chimes  its  soft  music  to  our  straining  ear. 

Entrancing  all  our  senses  like  a  spell : 
Ah !  sad  illusion,  never  more  to  hear. 

How  vivid  in  our  mind  the  efvsntfU  day 
Which  saw  us  sailing  from  oor  natiw  land. 

The  lessening  bills  in  distanoe  rising  grsy, 
We  gazed  thereon — a  melancholy  band. 

But  though  far  distant  from  ow  natiTe  ebon. 
Old  Scotland  ne'er  shall  h$ikg  ber  bead  in  shame, 

For  we,  though  severed  by  Atlantic's  roar. 
Will  aye  uphold  oor  country's  well  won  fkme. 

W.  M. 
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Butim^kimikS  Ameriech^Tke  Eastern  and  Western 

Sfartst.      3  volnmeB^  octayo,  with  illustrative 

pUtn.     Fisher  &  Co. 

Thes  three  l&rge  volumes  complete  Mr.  Buckingham's 
wvrk,  which  of  itself  fonns  no  despicable  Cyclopaedia  of 
the  Uniled  States.  At  some  future  time  we  hope  to 
present  our  readers  with  an  analysis  of  the  more  original 
parts  of  these  new  Tolumes;  hut  at  present  we  must  rest 
OQBtent  with  the  cursory  notice  of  one  urgent  tsMt  In 
tnTerang  the  fertile  prairies  of  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
Mr.  Baekiiig^m  remarks: — 

If  the  l^ialators  of  England  could  but  be  prevailed 
upon  to  remove  aU  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food 
for  the  half-nourished  population  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  E&gU&d,  these  prairies  of  the  West  might  be  made 
to  yield,  ia  a  year  or  two,  food  for  millions;  and  as  the 
gniwew  of  grain  and  feeders  of  cattle  which  might  here 
be  nised,  would  be  as  much  in  want  of  British  manufiui- 
tures  of  almost  every  kind,  as  our  hungrv  artisans  are 
of  the  seeeasary  supply  of  food,  the  interchange  of  their 
respectire  productions  could  not  foil  to  be  mutually 

beiiefcial If  the  trade  in  com  had  been 

free  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  difficulties  that  now  em- 
banMB  the   United  States  would  not  probably  have 
oceaxred;  because  in  that  case  her  exports  of  grain  and 
tour  to  Europe  might  have  fully  counterbalanced  her 
importation  of  manufactured  goods ;  and  even  now,  if 
the  lemittal  of  duties  on  foreign  grain  were  to  be  ex- 
teaded  by  Eiig;laad  to  America  only,  she  could  in  a  very 
few  yesB  pay  the  whole  of  her  vast  private  debt  to 
BiiUm  in  this  commodity,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the 
moQey<^  the  state  debts  and  public  works,  for  which 
Britidi  capital  has  been  advanced,  by  persons  investing 
H  ia  nilroads,  canals,  and  state  stocks  in  that  country. 
BM  tins  is  certain,  that  if  the  restrictive  policy  be  main- 
tained mnch  longer  by  England,  with  respect  to  so  im- 
ponant  an  article  as  Uie  chief  food  of  man,  it  will  abund- 
antly justify  any  retaliatory  measures  which  the  Ameri- 
f^as  may  take  in  excluding  British  manufactures  from 
thfir  maikets;  and  the  double  operation  of  these  two 
sppsiiBg  prssBores^— on  the  one  side  dear  food  and  heavy 
taxes,  for  those  who  are  called  on  to  compete  with  work- 
Biea  having  cheap  food  and  light  taxes,  and,  on  the  other 
^de,  a  constantly  narrowing  market  for  consumption, 
vhxie  our  rivals  have  constantly  expanding  ones,  cannot 
&il  ia  the  end  so  to  crush  British  operatives  as  literally 
to  griad  flism  to  dust,  and  to  leave  them  no  reftage  but 
ia 


Xr.  BoeldnghaBi,  in  a  note,  informs  his  British  readers 
Uai  tkis  was  written  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  April 
1944.  Sfaiee  then  the  late  severe  American  tariff  has 
panstd,  and  Ae  general  distress  arisen,  from  which  there 
13  but  one  hope  of  escape. 

Om  the  PresertaHon  of  the  Health  of  Body  and 

Mind,     By  Forbes  Winslow,  Member  of  the 

Bojal  College  of  Surgeons^  London. 

This  is  the  work  of  an  intelligent  man,  well  acquainted 
with  the  general  principles  of  his  profession,  though  it 
di^lays  as  ranch  industry  as  originality.  We  must  ex- 
cept the  subject  of  insanity,  which  Mr.  Winslow  seems 
to  have  stndied  deeply. 

The  Shipwreck  of  the  Dryad;  in  a  series  of  Letters 

to  a  Sister, 

The  Dryad  was  wrecked  some  days  after  leaving  the 
Maoritias,  in  the  spring  of  1841.    The  crew  and  pas- 


sengers, among  whom  were  several  ladies^  took  to  the 
boats,  and  after  enduring  great  hardship,  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  reach  Port  Dauphin,  in  Madagascar.  The 
narrative,  which  is  written  in  a  simple  and  natural  man- 
ner, is,  like  that  of  every  shipwreck,  interesting. 

Annals  of  the  Persecution  in  Scotland,  from  the  Re- 
formation to  the  Revolution.    By  James  Aikman, 
author  of  the  "  History  of  SooUand."    Octavo^ 
pp.  566,  with  illuBtrationB. 

Mr.  Aikman's  previous  studies  and  warm  sympathies 
with  the  persecuted  Presbyterians,  peculiarly  qualify 
him  for  compiling  the  annals  of  what  to  the  people  of 
Scotland  is,  next  to  the  Reformation  struggle,  the  most 
deeply  interesting  period  of  their  national  history.  The 
work,  which  is  written  in  a  plain  and  popular  style,  em- 
bodies all  the  memorable  domestic  incidents,  family  tra- 
ditions, and  traits  of  heroism  which  illustrate  that  re- 
markable period.  It  is  thus  as  well  adapted  to  the 
window-bink  of  the  small  Scottish  farmer,a8  to  the  library 
shelves  of  every  sturdy  Presbyterian. 

The  Queen  in  Scotland;  a  Descriptiee  Poem. 
By  James  Howie^  M.D. 

We  can  promise  our  readers  a  vast  deal  of  entertain- 
ment from  this  EpiOy  which  properly  ought  to  have 
appeared  among  our  own  Lays  of  Loyalty,  In  it  no- 
thing is  extenuate,  from  the  debarkation  at  Granton, 
to  the  royal  departure  from  the  same  honoured  pier. 
The  poem,  we  think,  reaches  the  climax  at  the  final  sur- 
render of  the  aty  Keys.  Pass  we,  therefore, "  the  white- 
robed  orphans  ranged  in  seemly  rows,"  and  the  rows, 
**  no  less  grotesque,  of  men  and  women  from  the  Refbge- 
house,"  and  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter— to  the 


Applauding  throngs. 


Resounding  now  with  cheers  and  deafening,  still 

Increasing,  banners,  hats,  and  handkerchiefs, 

Waving  from  windows  high  and  slated  roofs, 

As  the  excited  gazer  gained  a  glimpse 

Of  royalty,  intoxicating  quite  ! 

But  loudest  rose  the  shouting  where  our  own 

Honoured  Lord  Provost  met  the  cavalcfide. 

And  put,  on  bended  knee,  the  city  keys 

Into  the  Queen's  ovrn  hand,  which,  pleased  awhile, 

She  held  half  smiling,  giving  kindly  words, 

And  soon  restoring  them,  the  crowd  move  on  ! 

At  length  the  street  grows  narrower,  and  the  crowds 

Denser  and  thicker  still,  as  up  the  old 

Lawnmarket  wound  the  gorgeous  retinue;  * 

Till,  having  gaSned  the  bannered  Castlehill, 

The  royal  train  halted,  and  once  again, 

Leaning  on  Albert's  arm,  I  saw  our  Queen  ! 

The  eyes  of  the  bard,  thus  enriched,  flash  in  a  fine 
frenzy  over  the  glorious  landscape  commanded  by  the 
Castle.  By  the  way,  Mons  Meg  has  been  strangely  ne- 
glected by  him.  On  the  whole  the  Queen  was  pleased ; 
and 

The  Royal  Train, 
Escorted  by  the  bright  dragoons,  now  moves 
Down  Bank  Street  and  the  Mound  ;  the  brilliant  crowds, 
Long  stationed  here,  loud  greet  her  as  she  wheels 
Majestically  on  through  Prince's  Street. 

This  must  serve  as  a  specimen.  We  have  had  nothing 
to  match  this  since  we  lost  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  We  were 
lately  suggesting  Mr.  Walker  Ord  for  the  Laurel  when 
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—distant  be  the  day  !  it  shall  become  vacant ;  but  here 
is  a  Northern  aspirant  who^  in  hyperbolical  loyalty^  beats 
him  all  to  sticks. 


SERIAL  WORKI^ 

Knight's  Pictorial  Shakspebb.  Part  L.  The  His- 
tory of  Opinion  on  the  Writings  of  Shakspere.  Among 
the  endless  criticisms  and  commentaries  on  Shakspere 
which  Mr.  Knight  has  industriously  unearthed,  is  Gar- 
rick's  Oration  at  the  &mous  Stratford  Jubilee,  in  which 
some  passages  occur,  soaring  fai  aboye  the  wing  of 
the  cleyer  player ;  so  far  indeed  abore  the  greatest 
known  Shaksperian  critics  of  the  period,  Johnson  in- 
cluded, and  the  cold  and  precise  spirit  of  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  that,  by  a  bold  and  not  unfelici- 
tous  ooigecture,  Mr.  Knight  attributes  them  to  Burke, 
who  was  intimate  enough  with  Garrick,  to  make  it  not 
unlikely  that,  on  so  momentous  an  occasion,  his  aid  might 
be  requested.  At  all  eyents,  the  beginning  and  the  close 
of  the  otherwise  oommon-place  oration  make  it  certain 
that  the  singular  passages  referred  to  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  mightier  mind  than  Dayy's.  They,  in  sub- 
stance, anticipate  all  that  has  since  been  said  by  the 
ablest  critics  of  our  times  ;  by  Coleridge  and  Hazlitt. 
The  Part  has  portraits  of  all  Shakspere's  biographers 
and  critics. 

Blackie's  Illubtratbd  Edition  of  Bubns's  Pobms. 
Parts  I.,  II.,  III.  These  Parts,  of  a  new  Glasgow 
Edition  of  Bums,  haye  just  appeared.  The  work  is  to 
be  completed  in  21  Parts,  and  promises  to  be  all  that  the 
admirers  of  the  National  Poet  can  desire  ;  complete,  ac- 
curate, and  handsome.  The  portraits,  landscapes,  and 
architectural  yiews,  are  those  which  appeared  in  the  late 
Pictorial  work.  The  Land  of  Burns.  The  edition  is  en- 
riched with  the  notes  of  Robert  Chambers,  and  the  origi- 
nal annotations  of  the  Editor.  With  the  Life  of  Bums, 
by  Currie,  is  to  be  given  Professor  Wilson's  "words 
that  breathe  and  thoughts  that  burn"  upon  the  Poet  and 
his  writings,  which  appeared  in  "  The  Land  of  Bums." 
Gleanings  are  also  to  be  made  from  all  the  eminent 
writers  who  have  spoken  of  the  Poet ;  and  the  number 
is  not  small.  We  haye  said  this  much,  as  we  consider 
this  particular  edition  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Book  of  Scottish  Sono  :  a  Collection  of  the  best 
and  most  approved  Songs  of  Scotland,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  Glasgow  :  Blackie  &  Son. — This 
collection  is  intended  to  comprehend  every  approved, 
and  also,  we  should  fear,  some  rather  mediocre,  though 
popular,  Scottish  songs.  The  Editor's  net  is,  we  sus- 
pect, somewhat  narrow  in  the  mesh;  but  the  coUec- 
lion  must,  nevertheless,  prove  a  source  of  refined  and 
innocent  pleasure  to  hundreds  of  thousands;  and,  as 
such,  we  cordially  welcome  it.  The  little  explanatory 
notices  prefixed  to  many  of  the  songs  increase  the  plea- 
sure of  the  reader,  and  the  value  of  the  book. 


Browning's  Bells  and  Pomegbanatgs,  No.  III.: 
Dramatic  Lyrics. 

CuMXiNo's  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs.  Part  XVIII. 
With  a  portrait  of  Calvin. 

Cyclopedia  of  Commerce.  By  Waterston,  Account- 
ant.   Part  v. 

Cyclopedia  of  Paachcal  Husbandry.  By  Martin 
Doyle.    PartVIIL 

Elements  of  Electro-Metallurgy.  Part  YIL  By 
Alfred  Shee,  F.R.S. 

Thornton's  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India. 
Vol.  IV.,  Part  II. 

Brewster's  Chartist  and  Miutary  Discourses. 
Part  IL 

Canadian  Scenery  Illustrated.  Part  XXX. — ^Thia 
Part  completes  the  work.  We  are  bound  to  say,  that 
the  designer,  Blr.  W.  H.  Bartlett,  and  the  engravers, 
have  performed  their  duty  far  more  satisfkctorily  than 
N.  P.  Willis,  who  undertook  the  literary  department.  A 
Map  of  Canada,  and  a  splendid  Frontispiece,  a  View  of 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  from  the  Canada  side,  are  given  in 
this  concluding  Part. 

Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland  Illustrated. 
Part  XIX. :  contains  some  fine  architectural  views  in 
Limerick  city  and  the  county ;  and  a  few  more  pencil- 
lings  of  the  personal  adventures  of  N.  P.  Willis  in  the 
Green  Isle. 

The  Gaberlunzib's  Wallet.  Parts  XI.  and  XII.— In 
these  Parts  this  unique  Scottish  Tale  is  ended  in  the  very 
same  spirit  in  which  it  commenced ;  poetical,  Jacobitical, 
kindly,  and  auld-warid. 

The  Gift-Book  of  Poetry.  Edinbnrgh:  Johnstone. 
The  principle  upon  which  every  collection  of  this  kind 
is  formed,  renders  it  next  to  impossible  to  make  a  bad 
book  of  popular  poetry.  If  the  Collector  should  not  pos- 
sess the  necessary  critical  judgment  or  taste  himself, he  is 
nevertheless  guided  by  the  popular  taste  ;  and  whatever 
Mr.  Wordsworth  may  affirm  to  the  contrary,  there  is, 
in  general,  no  better  criterion  of  poetic  excellence.  The 
Glfi-book  of  Poetry  is,  however,  a  very  fiur  collection. 
It  has  a  freer  sprinkling  of  new,  it  not  original  pieces 
than  is  usually  met  vrith  in  similar  works;  and  is  withal 
a  very  neat,  little  volume. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTS. 

CuANNiNo's  Address  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Axm* 
versary  of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves  in  the 
West  India  Islands. 

The  Divine  Warning  to  the  Church  at  this  Time, 
&c.,  &c.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Protestant 
Association.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickerstetb,  Rector 
of  Walton,  Berks. — ^A  discourse  against  the  revival  of 
Romish  principles  in  the  English  Church. 

Capital  Punishments  Vindicated. 

Discourse  on  the  Visit  of  her  Majesty.  By  Uie 
Rev.  J.  T.  Brown,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Dunfermline. 
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SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  AND  THE  LEAGUERS. 


TuBsareat  present  but  two  pammoant  sub- 
jeeU  of  public  interest ; — ^the  usual  idle  conjectures 
which  alwajrs  precede  the  meeting  of  Parliament^ 
as  to  what  the  Minister  of  the  day  is  to  do  ;  and 
wstchiu^  and  guessing  the  course  which  the  corn- 
put  and  enngetic  central  action  and  widening  ra- 
mificationB  of  the  Anti-Com-La w  League — ^fast  be> 
eomiDg  a  National  League — ^may  compel  Sir  Robert 

Ped  to  adopL ^What  can  Sir  Robert  Peel  do 

in  the  present  exigency?    How  is  he  to  face  Par- 
tiament? — ^How  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies? — 
Howfirante  the  Queens  speech?    Expressions  of 
sympathy  for  the  admitted  extreme  sufferings  of  the 
peo^  might  do,  last  session :  but  something  more 
sabstantial  is  required  now.   The  people  must  have 
employment^  they  must  have  food, — and  they  have 
levned  wh^  depriTCs  and  stints  them  not  merely 
of  the  oomibrts  bat  of  the  merest  necessaries  of  life. 
Fiir  prafcssions  will  no  longer  satisfy  them.    It  is 
Boaffiur  of  yesterday^  no  temporary  cause,  no  small 
umunt  of  wrong  and  injustice,  which  has  reduced 
them  to  their  present  wretched  condition ;  nor  can 
the  atonement  and  remedy  be  slight  or  temporary, 
if  to  be  efiectnal.    They  may  have  their  sugar  a 
trifle  ehei^r,  but  that  is  not  enough ;  they  may 
have  some  other  small  solace,  or  rather  the  pres- 
aoB  may  be  removed  horn  one  suffering  part  and 
laid  upon  another ;  but  while  the  drain  on  their 
rtrength  and  the   strangling  dead-weight    that 
cmahes  their  eneigies  remain,  no  effectual  relief 
is  to  be  looked  for.    It  would  be  giving  Sir  Robert 
Peel  credit  for  less  perspicacity  and  political  sa- 
gacity than  he  is  entitled  to,  were  we  to  doubt 
that,  individually,  he  is  fully  aware  that  every 
Bieans  which  his  intelligence  and  statesmanship, 
backed  by  the  cordial  support  of  the  whole  nation, 
can  suggest^  is  required  to  renovate  the  exhausted 
nsomoes  of  the  country,  and  to  give  merely  a  fair 
chance  of  recovery.     The  immediate  and  total  re- 
peal of  the  com  and  provision  laws— the  watch- 
word of  the  hour — ^the  declaration  that  the  oppres- 
sion and  injustice  of  twenty-seven  years  is  at  an 
end,  is  ao  obviously  the  first  true  step,  that  it  is 
idle  longer  to  argue  that  question.    This  point  we 
consider  virtually  conceded ;  and  we  are  idmost  as 
certain  it  would  be  triumphantly  carried,  if  Sir 
Robert  could  but  pluck  i}p  heart  to  diasolve  upon 
Toi^  ^#— ^o.  cXf 


it, — as  it  speedily  must  be  whether  he  shall  be  the 
honoured  leader  or  not.  On  this  absorbing  subject, 
the  steadily  falling  revenue,  and  the  continued  and 
hopeless  depression  of  trade,  speak  even  more  con- 
vincingly than  the  indefatigable  Leaguers,  with  all 
their  enginery  of  tracts,  meetings,  and  lectures. 
They  are  doing  wonders ;  but  an  empty  Exchequer 
and  the  dried-up  sources  of  its  ordinary  replenlsli- 
ment  are  more  persuasive  still.  The  deaf  adders 
begin  to  give  ear. 

This  time  last  year  every  one  was  busied  in 
puzzling  out  the  riddle  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
thrown  out  to  amuse  the  nation  during  its  lenten 
holidays,  and  which  developed  itself  in  the  new- 
invented  Sliding-Scale — ^that  instrument  which  has 
proved  itself  worthy  of  the  savans  of  Laputar— the 
Income  Tax,  and  the  meddUng  with  the  Tariff.  The 
fruits  of  that  grand  compound  scheme  to  bring 
back  prosperity,  please  everybody,  and  spare  "  the 
interests,*'  must  have  grievously  disappointed  the 
projector.    Yet  what  was  Sir  Robert  reasonably 
warranted  to  expeM?    After  he  came  into  power, 
the  sufferings  of  the  working-classes  were  at  first 
denied.    We  can   remember  that  the  Savings'- 
banks  were  triumphantly  pointed  to  as  evidence 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ; 
a  fallacious  test  at  best,  although  the  accumu- 
lations had  been  fact.    But  what  does  a  steadily 
declining  revenue  prove? — ^that  test  of  physical 
wellbeing  which  admits  of  no  delusion  or  fal- 
lacy.   The  aggravated  symptoms  of  general  dis- 
tress cannot  be  denied ;  but  now  it  is  discovered 
that  ten  years  of  Whig  misrule  have  produced  the 
whole  of  these  disastrous  effBcts.     Whig  rule,  aa 
such,  did  not  much  to  deepen  the  causes  of  na- 
tional decline :  and  certainly  not  much  to  avert 
them ;  until  an  attempt  was  made,  when  it  was 
peixseived  that  nothing  short  of  the  recognition 
of  Free-Trade  principles,  whether  they  were  ap- 
proved or  not,  could  longer  maintain  in  power  those 
who  had  no  Tory  supporters.    When  is  Sir  Robert 
also  to  make  the  greater  discovery,  that  with- 
out acting  upon  Free-Trade  principles,  and  that 
largely  and  speedily,  all  the  support  tliat  the  Tories 
can  lend  cannot  long  uphold  him  as  a  minister? 
He  must,  by  this  time,  be  tolerably  well  convinced 
that  there  ia  for  t|ie  jnimster  of  England  but  ouQ 
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proper  and  safe  course  to  follow.  It  remains  to 
be  seen,  and  that  very  shortly,  whether  Sir  Robert 
will  have  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  yentuie  upon 
that  course ;  or  the  manliness  to  confess  his  power- 
lessness  to  seire  the  country  while  obstructed  by 
his  friends,  and  to  throw  up  the  game.  If  he  did 
this  in  the  right  vein,  no  prophet  is  required  to 
foretell  the  result.  Had  he  the  patriotism  and 
true  wisdom  to  avail  himself  of  those  elements  of 
strength  which  the  exigencies  of  the  crisis,  and  a 
common  feeling  of  danger,  are  hourly  calling  forth, 
his  part  would  be  as  plain  as  it  would  be  noble ; — 
that  of  a  great  statesman,  the  saviour,  in  the  hour 
of  extremity,  of  a  falling  country.  We  fear  it 
may  be  assumed  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  destined 
to  play  no  such  part  on  the  stage  of  the  world's 
history ;  though  looking  to  what  he  has  done,  and 
been  most  foolishly  and  recklessly  vilified  for  do- 
ing, we  shall  not  yet  despair  ;  nor,  for  some  time 
longer,  believe  that  the  Gatholio  Emancipation 
measure  is  to  remain  Peel's  sole  title  to  the  name 
of  a  reaUy  great  statesman.  He  is,  no  doubt^ 
hampered  by  circumstances ;  but  it  is  for  a  truly 
great  man  to  mould  circumstances  to  his  purpose 
..that  purpose  being  the  most  exalted  that  a  man 
can  set  before  him ;  to  restore  his  country  to  pros- 
perity, to  draw  down  upon  himself  the  blessings  of 
those  that  are  ready  to  perish.  No  king,  and, 
certainly  no  minister,  though  his  heart  were  as 
hard,  his  conscience  as  dead  or  seared  as  those  of 
an  intelligent  being  can  be,  can  look  with  indif- 
ference upon  the  prolonged  sufferings  of  millions 
of  his  innocent  feUow-creatures — ^haistening  to  the 
tribunal  at  which  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  must 
alike  give  an  account — and,  with  a  strong  convic- 
tion in  his  mind  of  the  causes  of  the  prevailing 
miseiy,  and  the  remedy  in  his  power,  mercilessly 
withhold  it.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  chief  of 
the  Tories  is  so  thoroughly  cold-blooded  as  this 
indifierence  would  augur ;  and  if  he  has  not  the 
power  to  accomplish  his  object^e  has  the  power 
to  make  the  triaL  The  country  is  much  more 
united  on  this  question  than  it  was  on  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  measure.  The  portentous  look  which 
Sir  Robert  is  reported  to  have  cast  upon  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull,  when  that  most  candid  and 
innocent  of  country  gentlemen  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag,  and  told  the  truth,  that  the  Com  Laws 
must  be  maintained  to  enable  the  aristocracy  to 
support  their  station  and  dignity,  forbids  the  belief 
that  his  convictions  are  not  with  the  Free-Trade 

party. ^In  brief,  though  we  have  no  trust  in 

Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  matter  of  extension  of 
the  Bufirage,  we  will  not,  until  he  declare  himself 
by  deeds  as  well  as  words^  believe  him  the  enemy  of 
Free  Trade.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  the  dearth  of  au- 
thentic information  of  any  kin^  the  journalists  are 
attaching  most  disproportionate  importance  to  cer- 
tain revdations  (aiidei)  made  by  the  elder  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ;  who  seems  to  have,  at  all  times^  an  inordinate 
itching  to  have  his  finger  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  pie. 
We  accept  this  gentleman's  revelations  at  their  full 
value,  when  we  receive  them  as  the  expression  of 
what  may  be  his  own  hopes  and  wishes  about  com 
and  cattle,  since  he  became  a  landed  proprietor. 
The  father  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 


Trade  is  a  somewhat  comical  character.  He  deals 
forth  his  notions  and  his  beliefs  as  solemnly  as  did 
the  learned  Bartolemus  Saddletree,  who  laid  down 
the  law  to  the  admiring  neighbours,  whom  he  in- 
structed as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Lords  of 
Session,  whose  shop  adjoined  his  own,  were  to  deal 
with  the  most  intricate  cases  which  came  before 
them ;  foretelling,  with  edifying  gravity,  whatever 
was  to  come  next.  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  perhaps,  as 
like  the  honest  city  tallow-chandler,  who,  though 
retired  to  enjoy  the  otivm  cum  dignUate  in  the  sub- 
urbs, could  not  be  kept  away  from  the  shop  on 
melting  days.  Sir  Robert  Peel  will,  we  are  cer- 
tain, not  thank  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  indiscreet 
officiousness.  He  would,  we  apprehend,  approve 
of  him  making  the  concern  entirely  over  to  his 
son ;  saying,  like  his  Ossianic  coimtryman,  *'  Let 
the  name  of  Jchn  be  forgotten  among  his  people. 
May  it  only  be  said.  Behold  the  father  of  William  I " 
What  is  more,  and,  indeed,  alone  to  the  point, 
Mr.  John  Gladstone  knows  about  as  much  of  the 
mind  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  we  do ;  and  for  this, 
among  other  good  reasons,  that  Sir  Robert  is,  we  fear, 
too  experienced  a  trading  statesman,  to  have  altoge- 
ther made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  line  of  policy  which 
he  may  pursue,  and  too  enlightened  a  man  not  to 
have  in  theory,  at  all  events,  adopted  opinions  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  those  which  are  so  freely  as- 
cribed to  him  by  the  elder  Gladstone.  Before  Sir 
Robert  finally  make  up  his  own  mind,  he  must  both 
learn,  and  well  weigh  tiie  mind  of  the  country.  That 
has  been  pretty  clearly  manifested  of  late  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Gladstone's  epistle ;  and  the  question  for 
Sir  Robert  must,  we  apprehend,  resolve  itself  into 
the  adoption  of  the  Whig  measure  of  a  fixed  duty, 
or  of  total  and  immediate  repeal;  before  the  Whigs 
shall  anticipate  him  in  the  only  measure  that  now 
either  can  or  ought  to  satisfy  the  country.  It  is 
as  much  ground  of  thankfulness  that  the  Tories 
(doubtless  to  their  deep  regret)  opposed  the  Whig 
scheme  of  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.,  as  that  they  resisted 
the  poor  demand  of  the  elective  franchise  for  Bir- 
mingham and  Manchester,  and  thereby  created  the 
ten-pounders.  What  is  meant  by  this  fixed  duty 
'^  for  revenue  ?  "  which,  while  the  revenue  is  falling 
off,  looks  so  specious  in  theory.  It  must»  in  the  first 
place,  be,  in  effect,  a  differential  duty  as  between 
the  foreign  and  the  home  grower ;  which  is,  in  every 
case,  irritating  and  insulting  to  otilier  nations,  as  well 
as  injurious  to  our  own  people ;  a  duty,  in  fact,  to 
favour  the  landed  interest  of  Great  Britain,  at  the 
expense  of  the  foreign  customers  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain.  This  fixed  duty  '^  for 
revenue,"  will,  it  is  probable,  be  one  of  the  stalk- 
ing-horses of  the  session  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  ham- 
strung at  the  outset.  If  a  fixed  duty  on  food,  on 
the  bare  necessaries  of  the  most  cheaply-sustained 
existence  of  a  labouring  family,  on  what  are,  next 
to  air  and  water,  the  spontaneous  gifts  of  Heaven 
to  all  the  children  of  men ;  if  revenue  is  to  be  raised 
by  this  stringent  means,  by  a  mouth-tax,  a  poll- 
tax,  a  tax  on  the  mere  right  of  existing — for 
without  bread,  or  bread  stui^  there  is  no  life — 
then  it  should  surely  be  one  for  revenue  alone ;  and 
not  for  a  barleycorn  of  revenue,  with  a  bushel  of 
landlords'  protection.    But,  unless  the  duty  be 
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unpoaed  at  the  mill,  or  at  the  month  of  the  oven ; 
qbIcbb  there  he  an  ezdae  on  eyeiy  loafy{and  every 
pound  of  floor,  duty  for  rerenne  Ib  a  sheer  delusion. 
It  IS  the  Com-LawB  m  another — ^they  cannot  in- 
deed come  in  a  worse— shape.  Letevery  man  be  on 
his  guardy  then,  against  this  duty  for  revenue, 
nkas  it  shall  fidl  equally  upon  the  wheat  of  Lin- 
eQilnand  Soflsex,  and  that  of  the  Ohio  and  Illinois. 
If  feyied  npon  the  grain  of  every  country  aUke,  there 
will  be,  W8  apprehend,  little  danger  of  the  Farmers' 
Frieods  Inst^ung  to  a  duty  on  the  People's  food 
thai  affects  their  own  produce.  They  will  become 
benevolent ;  they  will,  as  when  the  Whigs  were 
wnstihed,  when  Peel  repudiated  a  fixed  duty,  and 
noommended  his  ^new  Sliding-scale,  be  utterly 
shocked  to  hear  of  a  tax  upon  the  People's  food. 

Let  UB  tnm  from  these  things  to  examine  our 
bkoeasing  streiigth,-^our  own  resources.    If  Sir 
Rabert  Peel  wiahee  to  know  the  mind  of  the  coun- 
try upon  the  Com  Laws  before  making  up  his  own 
mind,  that  has  now  been  pretty  clearly  demon- 
strated. The  agitation  spreads  every  day,  of  which 
the  Lei^iie  ia  now  the  centre ;  though  truth  and 
hnmanity  are  the  source  of  that  great  cause,  in 
which,  in  our  own  sphere,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, we  have  laboured  for  ten  years,  and  which  we 
rejoice  to  see  hastening  to  a  happy  issue.  There  can 
be  no  hope  of  allaying  that  agitation  which  has,  year 
alter  year,  been  steadily  widening  its  basis,  and 
which  is  sappoiied  by  increasing  knowledge  among 
the  people,  diffused  by  the  indefatigable  energy  and 
peneverance  of  the  Leaguers ;  by  great  talent,  by 
TiA  moral  influence ;  by  hard  cash  ;  but,  above 
sB,  by  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  people,  who, 
x%ht  or  wrong,  are  convinced  that  they  must 
have  Free  Trade  or  perish.    Although  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  monopolies  should  prove-^were  that  pos- 
•iUe — as]^jnxious  as  it  must  prove  beneficial,  the 
maof^lies  must  falL    The  decree  has  gone  forth. 
They  are  doomed — and  with  them  all  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  a  class  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  ; 
— 4he  tq^parent  benefit ;  for  injustice  never  yet  in 
the  long-run  benefited  any  man.     It  ought  to  take 
the  last  argument  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mono- 
polists, that  the  Free  Traders,  whether  mill-owners, 
shippers,  or  persons  engaged  in  commerce,  are  as 
ready  to  surrender  every  vestige  of  those  ^  protec- 
tiooi^  of  their  interests  which  in  the  present  Ian- 
gushing  state  of  trade  might  seem  tobe  required,  as 
they  are  strennous  in  their  demand  for  a  like  mea- 
sure of  justice ;  for  the  total  abolition  of  every  im- 
post on  food.     If  they  will  give  no  protection,  they 
ask  for  none;  and  to  this  ttiey  should  and  will  be 
held. 

Even  the  sagacity  of  an  elder  Gladstone  could 
not  foresee  what  is  to  take  place  in  the  approaching 
session  of  Parliament  The  Whig  Opposition  may , 
perhaps,  assume  a  more  decided,  nay,  a  more  liberal 
line  of  policy  than  they  saw  fit  to  take  last  year. 
From  their  ostensible  head,  Lord  John  Russell,  on 
the  question  of  the  Corn-laws^  we  expect  very 
htlie  ;  and,  in  extension  of  the  sufErage,  active  op- 
position. No  Liberal  need  be  greatly  disappointed 
by  anythhig  that  Lord  John  Russell  will  either  do 
or  forbear  to  do.  But  Lord  Palmerston  is  not 
quite  so  immaculate  an  incarnation  of  Whig  no- 


tions ;  and  the  voluntary  declaration  of  Mr.  Fox 
Mauley  at  the  great  Anti-com-law  meeting  in 
Glasgow,  of  his  somewhat  sudden,  though  welcome 
conversion,  together  with  the  oracular  response  of 
Mr.  Macaulay  to  his  Edinburgh  constitnents,  augur 
no  inflexible  hostility  in  these  two  members  of 
the  late  government  to  **  Total  and  immediate  re- 
peaL"  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  how  any  argu- 
ment is  longer  to  be  maintained  in  Parliament  on 
this  question.  Last  year  it  was  virtually  aban- 
doned on  every  ground  of  reason.  The  adver- 
saries were  literally  beaten  off  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Conunons.  Every  fallacy  was  dis- 
proved, every  refuge  of  lies  swept  away.  That 
the  high  prices  of  food  keep  up  wages,  which,  of 
all  humbugs,  is  surely  the  most  impudent,  even 
a  Buckinghamshire  or  Sussex  peasant  would  now 
laugh  at,  and  disprove  from  his  own  hungry  ex- 
perience. That  extraordinary  burthens  fikU  upon 
the  land,  which  therefore  requires  extraordinary 
protection,  is  an  outory  which  the  landowners  per- 
ceive may  be  carried  too  far,  if  it  should  go  the 
length  of  provoking  inquiry  and  instituting  com- 
parisons between  the  taxes  that  fall  on  land  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  every  other  country.  No- 
thing then  remains  but  the  prophecy  that  land  will 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  our  farmers  cannot,  on  fair  terms,  compete, 
in  the  home  market,  with  the  farmers  of  the  conti- 
nent, or  those  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  League 
might  veiy  safely  guarantee  a  good  rent  per  acre, 
for  every  acre  that,  having  once  been  profitably 
cultivated,  though  when  prices  were  exorbitant, 
should  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws. 

It  is  not  easy  to  guess  the  line  of  policy  which 
the  Pro-com-Law  party  can  now  adopt  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  how  they  are  to  face  the  impending  dis- 
cussions. The  despicable  manceuvre  of  '^  No 
House,"  can  no  longer  avaU  them  against  the  body 
of  new  recruits  and  converts.  The  League — ^the 
People's  representatives  out  of  doors— seem  to  have 
^  declared  the  sittings  permanent."  Every  passing 
year  has  added  to  their  power  and  influence.  Their 
head-quarters  at  Manchester  are  now  like  the  well- 
organized  central  bureau  of  some  vast  empire, 
wMch,inknowingwhat  itis  about,  andin  regularity 
and  despatch,  might  afford  useful  hints  to  Downing 
Street.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  this  agitation  is  tiie  promptitude  with  which  the 
country  has  responded  to  the  call  for  the  necessary 
supplies,  in  this  season  of  universal  depression  and 
impoverishment ;  and  the  sums,  small  though  they 
be,  collected  in  agricultural  disbicts,  and  in  towns 
like  Edinburgh  under  theimmediate  influenceof  the 
landed  aristocracy,  are  much  more  worthy  of  notice 
than  the  large  sums  raised  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  People  not  only  flock  to  the  meetings, 
but "  they  put  money  in  their  purses,**  which  they 
can  often  ill  spare.  But  they  may,  and  most  cor- 
rectiy  too,  view  this  money  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
profitable  investment,  than  as  a  sum  subscribed  for 
a  public  object.  Sir  Robert  Peel  promised  them 
back  the  full  amount  of  the  extorted  Income-Tax  in 
savings  on  their  cofiee,  cabinet-work,  shoes,  gloves, 
I  Sec,  «fc.    The  League  may  more  assuredly  gn»r- 
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antee  the  repayment  of  their  voluntary  snbscrip- 
tionsy  in  the  reduced  price  of  provisions ;  in  the  im- 
provement of  trade ;  in  the  ameliorated  condition 
of  the  unemployed  and  destitute  poor.  This  is 
solid  encouragement  to  give,  not  only  this  year,  but 
in  every  future  year  that  the  system  of  monopoly 
with  which  they  war  shall  endure.  These  years 
cannot  number  many,  if  they  shall  be  more  than 

one. 

We  would  entreat  our  readers  to  remember 
that  these  blighting  and  accursed  laws  were  thrust 
upon  the  protesting  nation  in  the  borough-monger- 


ing  times,  and  at  the  point  of  the  baypnet ;  sol- 
diers protecting  our  representatives  in  recording 
their  votes  against  the  most  vital  interests  of  their 
constituents.  Let  all  this  be  now  remembered. 
Nor  is  it  likely  to  be  forgotten.  The  greatest 
apparent  present  danger  is  of  truckling  and  com- 
promise with  the  half-and-half  admirers  of  a  fixed 
duty ;  with  those  who  cling  to  as  much  of  "  pro- 
tection" as  can  by  any  means  be  retained,  and  who 
would  juggle  the  nation  by  pretending  that  it  b  for 
revenue.     O'Connell  said  well-^ 

A  FIXED  Duty  is  a  fixsd  Imubhcb. 


THE  RUINED  CASTLES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

ON  8KEIN0   TWO   AT   A   SHORT  DISTANCE   FEOM  ONE   ANOTHBB. 


Ye  fragments  of  a  wondroas  dream 

Of  Glory  and  of  Power, 
Of  centuries  whose  shadows  stream 

O'er  battlement  and  tower, 
Of  times  whose  tide  rolled  bright  along 
In  light  of  ehivaliy  and  song. 

Ye  stand  not  there — ^realities — 
Thonf^  felt  and  scanned  ye  be : 

A  portion  of  the  Past  ye  rise 
'Mid  hoar  Antiquity ! 

And  cloud  and  sunshine  fleeting  o'er  ye 

Are  blended  with  the  olden  glory. 

Who  gazeth  on  ye  bums  to  see 

The  bannered  pomp  of  old, 
The  plumes  of  glorious  chivalry. 

The  croslet's  broiderd  gold, 
The  knightly  arm  that  tamed  so  well 
The  boast  of  turban'd  infidel. 

The  chieftains  of  the  olden  fields, 

The  tournament  and  song. 
Trilled  to  the  music  of  the  shields 

When  wine-cups  cheered  the  strong ; 
The  muster  and  the  festal  hall, — 
The  siege,  the  shout,  the  battered  wall. 
The  baron  on  his  battle  steed, 

Begirt  with  Knighthood's  flower. 
And  bold  retainers,  good  at  need. 

With  axe  and  arrowy  shower, 


And  yassal  hundreds  pealing  high 
The  feudal  monarch's  gathering-cry. 

The  heroes  of  the  endless  strife 
Of  Scotland's  hundred  wars, — 

When  life  was  grimly  giTen  for  life. 
And  scars  for  bloody  scars,— 

When  Saxon  flag,  'mid  slogan  yell, 

Along  Uie  tameless  Border  fell. 

The  plume  bestowed  by  ladye  lore 

Upon  her  gallant  knight, 
That  shone  the  battle-wayes  above 

In  all  its  stainless  white, 
And  bore  to  Syria's  land  of  flame 
The  dark-eyed  ladye's  peerless  fame. 

That  lone  maid  loves  to  greet  the  star 
Of  twilight  fondly  bnniing, 

For  well  she  knows  one  eye  a&r 
To  that  bright  star  is  turning 

At  the  same  hour,  where'er  it  be. 

By  Salem's  shrine  or  Galilee. 

All  the  old  splendour  of  the  time 
When  ancestry  was  young 

And  Tronbadonr  the  lofty  rhyme 
In  festal  chamber  suDg,— 

All  the  old  magic  of  a  day 

Passed  with  the  Troubadour  away. 


G.P. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD  SAILOR. 

KO.  I. Tm  MUTINY  OP  THE  OLATTOK. 


Many  of  my  readers  will  recollect  ihat  the 
Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  and  in  the  North-sea  fleet, 
took  place  after  that  in  the  Channel  fleet  had 
been  quelled  by  the  redress  of  those  grievances 
which  had  given  rise  to  it.  Therefore,  when  the 
sd-disant  Admiral  Parker*  hoisted  the  red  flag  at 
the  Nore,  and  was  speedily  joined  by  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Norih-sea  fleet,  the  alann  through- 
out the  country  became  general,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  believing  that  our  navy  was  about  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  enemy.  To  prove  that  such  a 
l>elief  was  unfounded,  and  to  do  justice  to  the 
character  of  the  British  sailor,  I  shall  here  narrate 
what  occurred  in  my  presence  on  board  the  Glat- 
ton  during  her  short-lived  insubordination. 

At  this  period  (1797)  the  Glatton  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Henry  TroUope,  who,  a  short 
time  prior  to  the  mutiny,  had  distinguished  him- 


self by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  naval  actions  on 
record,*-having,  in  the  short  space  of  forty-nine 
minutes,  beaten  off  a  French  squadron  consisting 
of  five  frigates,  a  brig,  and  a  cutter.  Thb  extra- 
ordinary exploit  may  appear  incredible  to  many 
of  my  readers ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Glatton,  though  carrying  only  fifty  guns,  threw 
more  weight  of  metal  at  each  broadside  than  any 
three-decker  then  in  the  service. 

When  all  the  rest  of  the  mutinous  ships  in  the 
North-sea  fleet  were  nearly  out  of  sight  on  tlieir 
way  to  the  Nore,  the  Glatton  was  the  last  to  desert 
the  two  admirals,  Duncan  and  Onslow.  We  were 
at  this  time  off  Yarmouth,  steering  under  easy  sail 
towards  the  Texel. 

At  length,  when  the  other  ships  which  had  left 
us  for  the  Nore  were  waning  on  the  distant  hori- 
zon, the  Glatton*s  Captain  of  the  forecastle,  ac- 


*  This  man,  Richard  Parker,  was  a  seaman  who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Coancil  of  Delegates 
elected  by  the  mntinoos  sailors  at  the  Nore.  He  took  the  command  of  the  Nore  fleet,  fomented  the  mntiny, 
and  permitted  various  a9t9  pf  rpbkry  s^ad  violence,    He  i^nd  $ome  ot)icr  pintinei^rs  were  executed  in  1797f   . 


THE  MUTINY  OF  THE  GLATTOX. 
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companiod  by  a  boatswain's  mate,  and  two  or 

three  more  of  the  leading  mutineers,  came  to  the 

qoaiter-deek  and  announced  to  the  officer  of  the 

mteh  the  iNrish  of  the  ship's  company  that  they 

dkmild  pTDoeed  to  the  Nore  :  stating,  at  the  same 

time,  that  they  bad  nothing  to  compUin  of,  and 

IRK  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  officers ;  bat 

that  if  they  did  not  follow  the  example  of  their 

comndeg^  they  would  be  afraid  to  meet  them  on 

dun.    Remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  Captain 

and  officers  -was  vain :  the  red  flag  was  hoisted, 

tod  omr  counie  directed  towards  the  ^ore.     No 

flooaer  was  this  ]>erceiyed  by  the  Commander-in- 

Qne^  than  be  hoisted  hb  colours !    The  force  of 

radi  ao  appeal  can  be  appreciated  by  sailors  only. 

On  this  oeeaaiony  boweyer,  it  was  ineffectual.  The 

Captain,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  in  a  state  of 

mind  not  to  be  described,  begged  and  entreated  his 

men  to  letun  to  their  duty ;  pointed  out  to  them 

the  high  eompliment  the  Admiral  had  paid  them ; 

rema^kiog,  that  it  was  tantamount  to  asking  them 

the  qoestiony  **  Will  the  Glattons  also  desert  me  V 

Boi  the  win  and  better  feelings  of  the  majority  of 

tlie  crew  were  now,  unfortunately,  controlled  by  a 

few  desperate  and  depraved  characters,  under  the 

title  of  Delegates,  who  responded  to  the  prayers 

and  entreaties  of  ihe  Captain,  with  cries  of  **  The 

Nore! — ^the  Nore!"     Accordingly,  under  these 

painfdl  bot  unavoidable  circumstances,  the  Glat- 

ton  proceeded  to  Hosely  Bay,  where  we  anchored 

for  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  matters  assumed  a  more  se- 
noua  and  threatening  aspect.  The  men  had  now 
djacovered— or  rather  the  ringleader  ruffians  had 
pretended  to  discover — ^that  three  of  the  officers 
had  treated  them  with  tyranny,  and  therefore  de- 
served to  be  punished.  The  men  bad  also  stuck 
up  a  paper  on  the  Bitts,*  in  which  they  stated, 
that  the  mazinea  and  ship's  company  having  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  support  each  other 
on  this  occasion,  any  officer  attempting  to  dissuade 
any  one  of  them  firom  the  observance  of  that  oath 
should  be  immediately  punished  with  death ;  for 
which  purpose  yard-ropes  w^ere  already  suspended 
from  each  arm  of  the  fore-yard. 

Shoirtly  after  this  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Cap- 
tain, stating  the  determination  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany to  punish  an  officer  immediately,  without 
meotioning  his  name  or  crime.  The  first  Lieu- 
tenant and  Surgeon  were  immediatelysent  for  into 
the  cabin ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  every  officer  was 
ordeted  to  appear  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  to  arm 
hiniadf  with  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  and  a  cutlass. 
WMle  these  orders  were  being  executed  on  the 
poop,  the  ship's  company  were  not  idle  on  their 
pait.  The  guns  on  the  forecastle  were  pointed  aft, 
loaded  with  gxape  and  canister;  while,  on  the 
lower-deeky  as  many  of  the  68-pounder8,  as  could 
be  elevated,  ao  as  to  reach  the  poop,  by  firing 
thrsqgh  the  daek,  were  also  pointed  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  oitical  situation  of  the  officers,  at  this 
nunnsnt^  may  be  imagined,  when  I  say,  that  if  a 
pistol  had  gone  off  by  accident,  among  the  officers, 
while  loading,  that  would  have  acted  as  a  signal 
for  the  men  on  the  lower  deck  to  have  firod  the  68- 

^  A  eonffpkww  part  of  the  s^jip. 


pounders,  which  they  had  made  ready  and  elevated; 
and  few,  if  any,  of  the  officers,  standing  at  their 
perilous  post,  could  have  escaped  instant  destruc- 
tion ftrom  such  an  upward  discharge  of  shot 
through  the  upper  deck,  accompanied  by  tearing 
up  of  planks,  splinters,  &c.  Not  to  mention  that^ 
of  course  at  the  same  moment,  the  forecastle  guns 
would  have  sent  a  storm  of  grape  and  canister 
among  the  devoted  officers  on  the  poop.  Such  a 
fearfiil  crisis,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  British 
Indiaman,t — one  of  the  most  gallant  and  effective 
in  the  service, — ^it  is  not  easy  for  a  landsman  to  ap- 
preciate in  its  full  force  of  danger  and  anxiety. 
The  evil  passions  then  domineering  over  a  coura- 
geous ship's  company,  often  tried  in  battle, — the 
deeply  painful  thoughts  of  their  brave  officers,  who 
had  treated  so  kindly,  and  so  often  led  to  victory 
those  misguided  men,  against  whom  duty  now 
called  upon  them  to  present  themselves  as  armed 
enemies, — ^the  deadly  preparations  on  both  sides 
for  mutual  destruction  :  violent  mutiny  on  the  one 
side,— cool,  but  regretful  determination  to  follow 
the  line  of  duty,  altogether  presented  such  a  scene, 
on  that  eventful  morning,  as  I  hope  never  to  wit- 
ness again.  It  was,  to  the  last  degree,  distressing 
and  appalling. 

When  all  was  prepared  among  the  officers  for 
resistance,  the  Captain  and  first  Lieutenant  went 
coolly  and  boldly  forward  among  the  ship's  com- 
pany, and  demanded  the  name  and  the  crime  of 
the  officer  who  had  been  pitched  upon  for  punish- 
ment by  the  mutineers.  The  answers  made  it 
appear,  that  the  officer  was  a  master's  mate  named 
Ricketts,  who  had  been  overheard  mentioning  the 
names  of  the  ringleaders  to  the  Captain.  When 
the  men  were  told  that  not  one  officer  would  live 
to  witness  such  an  unwarrantable  attempt  at  pun- 
ishment, the  men  proposed  to  delay  the  punish*^ 
ment  until  the  ship  got  to  the  Nore.  Deeming  it 
more  prudent  to  temporize  on  this  occasion,  and  to 
try  what  gentler  means  might  effect  among  the 
misled  men,  the  officers  were  accordingly  desired 
to  replace  their  arms  in  the  arm-chest.  Most  of 
the  officers  then  retired  below,  the  Captain  and  the 
first  Lieutenant  only  remaining  among  the  ship's 
company,  and  tzying  to  prevail  on  them  to  return 
to  their  duty.  At  this  period  of  the  mutiny, 
hardly  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  when  the  gunner's 
mate,  followed  by  one  of  the  jolly-boat's  crew  (one 
of  the  worst  characters  in  the  ship),  passed  me  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  went  upon  Uie  poop,  unob- 
served by  the  officer  of  the  watch,  who  was  in  deep 
conversation  with  the  surgeon.  I  watched  them, 
and  saw  them  go  to  the  arm-chest,  and  begin  to 
unlash  it  from  its  fastenings  to  the  deck.  I  called 
the  attention  of  the  officer  of  the  watch  to  this  pro- 
ceeding, who  went  immediately  to  the  Captain ; 
but,  before  the  latter  could  get  on  the  quarter- deck, 
the  arm-chest  was  on  the  brink  of  the  poop-ladder, 
with  the  gunner's  mate  standing  on  it,  waving  his 
hat  for  assistance.  The  sight  of  this  was  too  much 
for  even  the  temper  and  prudence  of  Captain  Trol- 
lope,  who  instantly  drew  his  dirk,  and,  running  up 
the  ladder,  leaped  upon  the  chest,  made  a  blow  at 

t  The  Glatton  was  o;ie  of  several  Indiamen,  recently 
bQugbt  into  the  service. 
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the  gunnei^s  mate  and  wounded  him  in  the  face ; 
at  the  same  time  telling  him,  that  if  he  did  not  in- 
atantly  go  forward  he  would  nm  him  through. 
The  fellow,  oonacioos  of  his  own  delinquency,  and 
awed  hj  the  determination  of  his  Captain,  skulked 
away  with  his  companion ;  hoth  muttering  that 
they  had  no  wish  to  hurt  the  officers^  but  only 
wanted  to  protect  themselyes. 

A  few  minutes  after  this  painful  and  dangerous 
occurrence,  the  Captain  returned  to  his  now  almost 
hopeless  task  of  persuasion.  At  length,  however, 
amid  this  gloomy  and  anxious  scene,  a  ray  of  more 
hopeful  light  appeared.  Three  or  four  of  the  Cap- 
tain's oldest  foUowers  came  aft  and  joined  the 
officers. 

This  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  general  muster, 
which  immediately  took  place.  Then  eyeiy  man 
was  required  to  declare  whether  he  would  obey  the 
Captain,  or  the  delegates  of  the  mutineers.  The 
result  was  fkrourable  to  the  Captain ;  for  the  first 
names  on  the  ship's  books  were  his  oldest  followers, 
•^men  naturally  more  attached  to  the  ship  and 
officers  than  the  new  comers.  Nearly  thirty  of 
those  names  passed  muster  in  fayour  of  the  Captain, 
without  a  dissentient  voice.  The  lookers-on,  see- 
ing that  the  tide  was  about  to  turn  against  them, 
thought  it  prudent  to  swell  the  number ;  so  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  muster,  the  delegates  remained 
with  a  very  small  minority  who  had  taken  so 
active  a  part  in  the  affiur,  that  their  sentiments 
could  not  be  concealed  by  voting.  This  was  a 
glorious  moment  for  the  Captain  and  officers ;  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  their  feelings 
were  more  intensely  happy  and  pleasurable  on 
this  occasion,  than  they  had  been  wretched  and 
painful  but  a  veiy  short  time  before.  In  the  one 
case,  their  loved  and  valued  men — ^friends  and 
companions  in  battle  against  the  enemy — ^were 
arrayed  against  them  in  mutiny  and  deadly  pur- 
pose of  destruction;  and  in  the  other  case,  the 
same  men  (all  the  best  men)  were  ranging  them- 
selves around  them  in  recovered  rule  of  duty  and 
discipline,  and  a  determination  to  stand  by  and 
protect  their  officers,  not  only  on  board  of  their  own 
ship,  but  against  every  enemy  that  might  appear 
at  sea  or  on  shore.  This  was  a  glorious  day  for 
the  true-blue  and  stanch  sailors  of  the  British 
navy,— 4  sample  of  what  their  better  feelings  are 
when  not  perverted  or  fettered  by  bad  advisers 
and  mslignant  rulers  of  mind  and  body. 

No  sooner  was  the  result  of  that  memorable 
muster  known,  than  the  red  flag  was  immediately 
hauled  down,  and  the  order  given  from  the  quarter- 
deck—^* All  hands  up  anchor  1"  At  this  order  the 
men  flew  promptly  to  their  stations — ^the  ship  was 
quickly  under  weigh — and  a  course  steered  for  the 
Downs.  Soon  afterwards,  the  delegates  and  their 
few  friends  that  remained,  sent  to  the  Captain  to 
say  that  they  also  were  ready  to  return  to  their 
duty,  in  the  hope  that  what  had  passed  would  be 
buried  in  oblivion ;  which  he  assented  to.  A  few 
hours  after  the  Glatton  had  taken  this  course,  two 
large  sail,  on  the  larboard-bow,  were  reported  from 
the  mast-head ;  and,  as  we  were  saiUng  nearly  in 
an  opposite  diiection,  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
they  were  men-of-war-^ne  ^  large  French  eighty- 


gun  ship,  the  other  a  seventy-four.  No  private 
signal  was  made  on  either  side ;  and  our  Captain, 
pronouncing  these  two  ships  to  be  enemies  steering 
for  the  Texel,  ordered  the  first  Lieutenant  to  beat 
to  quarters.  Whether  or  not  our  Captain  believed 
the  ships  to  be  enemies,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  Glatton  was  ready  for  action 
in  ten  minutes;  and,  with  the  desire  her  crew  now 
had  to  wipe  off  the  stain  that  so  recently  shaded 
their  loyslty,  I  believe  every  man  on  board  would 
have  gone  into  action  ag^nst  those  two  French 
ships  with  full  confidence  of  victory,  notwithstand- 
ing the  feaiful  odds.  The  late  brilliant  action  of 
the  Glatton,  above  alluded  to^  might  well  warrant 
such  confidence.  As  we  approached  nearer  the 
two  ships,  one  of  them  threw  out  the  signal  for  ua 
to  show  our  number.  The  numbers  were  ex- 
changed ;  and  we  then  learned  that  the  eighty- 
gun-ship  was  the  Sans  Pareil,  (taken  on  the  first 
of  June  by  Lord  Howe,)  the  other  the  Russell. 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  Downs,  where  we 
found  the  Overyssel  and  Beaulieu  frigates,  with 
the  red  flag  flying.  We  anchored  on  the  quarter 
of  the  former,  and  the  latter  got  under  weigh,  and 
anchored  on  our  bow,  both  ships  believing  that  we 
had  come  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  In  such 
belief  they  slept  three  successive  nights  at  their 
quarters,  for  no  communication  was  allowed  with 
the  Glatton  ;  and  in  this  state  we  remained  until 
the  business  at  the  Nore  was  happily  terminated, 
and  we  were  ordered  into  port  to  refit. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  narrative  without  record- 
ing a  noble  trait  in  the  character  of  the  senior  ma- 
rine officei^s  servant,  an  Irishman,  who  came  aft 
while  the  officers  were  arming  themselves  on  the 
poop,  to  resist  the  mutineers ;  and  who,  on  being 
questioned  by  the  first  Lieutenant  why  he  made 
his  appearance  there,  answered*-'^  I  am  oome  to 
die  with  my  master !" 

Nor  ought  I  to  omit  to  record  the  valuable  as- 
sistance which  the  Captain  received  on  this  trying 
occasion  from  the  counsel  and  determined  courage 
of  the  first  Lieutenant,  R.  Williams,  and  the  sur- 
geon, Stevenson  Eden.  The  first  Lieutenant  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  beloved  and  esteemed  by  every 
officer  and  man  in  the  ship.  The  surgeon,  though 
one  of  the  most  generous  and  kind-hearted  of  men, 
did  not  fare  so  well  in  the  estimation  of  the  crew ; 
for,  unluckily,  he  happened  to  find  among  them^ 
occasionally,  a  character  much  more  common  in 
the  navy  Uien  than  at  present ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
skuHer^-A  man  feigning  disease  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting out  of  the  service.  It  naturally  followed  that 
such  characters  were  seldom  pleased  with  their 
medical  treatment ;  and,  in  this  way,  my  friend 
Eden  subjected  himself  to  the  charge  of  tyranny, 
for  which  he  was  included  in  the  number  destined 
by  the  mutineers  to  be  tarred  and  feathered^  at  the 
commencement  of  the  outbreak  in  the  Glatton. 
This  may  partly  account  for  the  seal  he  displayed 
at  the  moment  we  were  arming  ourselves  on  the 
poop,  where,  I  believe,  he  loaded  half  of  the  pistols 
himself.  To  him  also  were  we  indebted  for  the 
happy  thought  of  mustering  the  ship's  company, 
by  which  proceeding  this  formidable  mutiny  waa 
so  fortunately  terminated. 
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Thi  most    striking  fSeatore  of  this  work  1% 
pohapi^  the  penonftl  character  of  the  anthor,  as 
H  is  broadly    xevealed  m   every  page.     Biblb- 
BoBBow  is,  bo-wever,  not  entitled  to  this  devout 
i{fpeUstioii  'for    anything  resembling  the  causes 
vl^  made    Cromwell's  old  military  expounder 
be  christened    by    Scott  Bible-BtUler  ;  for  Mr. 
Borrow  diffexB,  in  few  respects,  from  other  contra- 
bandistSy  save   in  the  nature  of  the  commodity 
which  he  introduced  into  the  varied  scenes  of  his 
kboun.    Conceive  a  vigorous  man,  of  about  thirty 
jvais  of  age,  standing  six  feet  two  in  his  stocking- 
solea,  who,  from  boyhood,  has  been  engaged  in  all 
manner  of  adventures  in  every  country  of  Europe ; 
who  is  a  daring  and  fearless  rider;  an  adept  in  the 
me  of  his  weapons ;  gifted  with  great  personal  and 
mental  intrepidity,  and  by  no  means  destitute  of 
modest  asnirance  ;  conceive  him,  familiar  with  the 
lowest  haunts  of  vice,  as  it  is  seen  in  mendicant  and 
gjpsy  life ;  a  borae  sorcerer  and  whbperer ;  speak- 
ing flnently  every  European  language,  and  patter- 
ing every  slang,  lingua,  and  lingo,  of  Frank,  Jew, 
and  Gypsy ;  capable  of  adapting  himself  to  every 
variety  of  circumstance ;  of  not  only  **  becoming  all 
things  to  all  men" — ^though  not  exactly  in  the  sense 
of  the  apostle— but  actually  personating  all  kinds  of 
men;  and  yon  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  singular 
individual  whom  the  British  Bible  Society,  probably 
looldngmore  to  the  end  than  the  means,  sagaciously 
chose  to  introduce  the  Scriptures  into  Russia,  and 
latterly  into  Spain  and  Portugal.    We  find  Mr. 
Bonow  in  Paris,  a  spectator,  if  not  an  actor,  in  the 
Bevolution  of  the  Barricades;  in  the  Peninsula ;  in 
Norway ;  in  Russia ;  among  the  Bohemians,  the 
Tartars,  the  Turks — everywhere  ;  and,  last  of  all, 
in  Barhary  ;  a  kind  of  wandering  Jew,  in  short, 
whose  adventures  necessarily  comprise  many  ro- 
mantic rencontres  and  strange  vicissitudes,  and 
perhaps  some  questionable  or  rather  indecorous 


The  work  before  us,  "  The  Bible  in  Spain,*'  is, 
however,  limited  to  scenes  in  the  Peninsula ;  though 
tlM  anthor  is  often  led  to  refer  to  his  previous  wan- 
derings ;  and  he  also  frequently  stumbles,  in  the 
most  unexpected  places,  upon  individuals  of  his 
own  iftomade,  or  cosmopolitan  species,  whom  he 
had  first  met  with  in  far  distant  countries. 

One  would,  in  these  days,  give  some  money  for  a 
true  narrative  of  how  the  Scriptures,  and  the  heter- 
odox writings  of  Martin  Luther  and  his  contem- 
poraries, were  first  smuggled  from  Holland  into 
oar  own  seaport  towns ;  and  secretly  disseminated, 
not  by  wholesale  as  in  Spain,  through  the  active 
agency  of  Mr.  Borrow,  but  in  single,  highly- 
prised  copies ;  stealthily  procured,  timidly  lent, 
and  aealously  studied.  At  a  little  unlawful 
traffic,  or  of  veritable  smuggling  of  this  description, 

*  "  The  Bible  In  Spain ;  or  the  Journeys,  Adventures, 
and  ImpriBomnents  of  an  Englishman,  in  an  attempt  to 
rircxdale  the  Seriptnres  in  the  Peninsula."  By  George 
lS->rrow,  anthor  of"  The  Gipsies  in  Spain."  3  volumes, 
post  octavo.    London  ;  John  Murray. 


wise   men  must,   under   certain   circumstanoes, 
wink  ;  as  they  must  sometimes  do  at  the  wild 
justice  of  a  little  well-regulated  Z^nchingf  in  a 
country  where  law  is  still  too  feeble  to  repress 
crime  and  protect  person  and  property.       We 
therefore  consider  Mr.  Borrow's  efibrts  to  fulfil 
his  duties  to  his  constituents,  of  the  Bible  Society, 
as  not  merely  venial,  but  meritorious.    They  have 
also,  on  the  whole,  been  more  successful  than 
could  reasonably  have  been  anticipated.  The  very 
disorganisation  and  political  disorder  of  Spain  seem 
to  have  been  of  some  advantage  to  Mr.  Borrow's 
leading  object, — ^the  printing  and  difiusion  of  the 
Scriptures, — ^from  the  liberals  being  found  disposed 
to  view  the  attempt  with  favour,  were  it  but  from 
the  spirit  of  contradiction ;  and  the  clergy  being  less 
prompt  and  united  in  their  opposition  than  they 
might  have  been  found  in  tranquil  times.    Their 
opposition  was,  at  last,  sufficiently  virulent.    The 
dealers,  and  especially  the  regular  booksellers, 
in  the  different  towns  and  villages  were  general- 
ly ready  and  often  eager  to  sell  the  Bibles  sup- 
plied to  them,  and  the  people  were  willing  and 
in  many  instances  eager  to  purchase  both  Bibles 
and  the  New  Testament  which  was  printed  in 
Spain.     But,  as  of  old,  the  scribes  and  ruling 
Pharisees  were  set  on  by  the  priests;  and,  save  for 
the  powerful  protection  of  the  British  embassy, 
Mr.  Borrow,  who  did  meet  with  some  personal  an- 
noyance, might  have  encountered  very  serious  incon- 
venience.   He  found,  throughout,  a  powerful  and 
even  zealous  protector  in  the  British  ambassador, 
Mr.  Villiers  (now  Earl  of  Clarendon,)  to  whom* 
the  cause  of  Bible  dissemination  in  Spain  owes  as 
much  as  the  Anti-slavery  cause ;   and  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  anxious  that  the  people  of 
Spain  should  be  permitted  freely  to  procure  Bibles, 
as  is  his  excellent  brother  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, who  have  free  Bibles,  should  also  have  Free 
Bread. 

Mr.  Borrow  seems  to  have  spent  nearly  five 
years  in  his  mission  to  the  Peninsula  ;  though,  at 
one  period,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  England 
for  some  months  on  account  of  illness,  and  at  an- 
other time  on  business.  His  wanderings  during 
this  protracted  sojourn  were  widely  extended  ; 
and  his  adventures  are  as  various  as  were  those 
of  Gil  Bias  of  Santillane.  Our  readers  will  be 
enabled,  by  our  extracts,  to  judge  of  his  powers  of 
observation  and  description,  which  are  of  no  com- 
mon order.  Like  that  other  brave  missionary  and 
African  Lion-queUer,  Mr.  Moffat,  his  matter  is 
too  copious  to  leave  any  space  for  the  trivial  graces 
and  artificial  adornments  of  the  word-hunters; 
but  he  tells  his  story  clearly  and  even  eloquently  ; 
because  his  mind  is  stored  with  that  infoimation, 
and  with  those  thoughts  and  images  which  are 
best  expressed  in  unstudied  language.  In  the  pre- 
face the  author  alludes  to,  without  feeling  called 
upon  to  apologize  for,  the  strange  scenes  and  char- 
acters which  are  introduced  into  a  work  of  the 
rave  description  of  liii5.    He  is  conscious  of  liav- 
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ing  hftd  better  opportonides  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  peculiarities  and  hidden  things  of 
Spanish  social  life  "  than  were,  perhaps,  ever  yet 
afforded  to  a  foreigner ;"  and  it  is  but  right  to 
give  his  readers  the  full  advantage  of  his  know- 
ledge. The  years  he  spent  in  Spain,  of  which 
this  work  is  the  record,  were,  besides,  '*  the  hap- 
piest years  of  his  existence."  Long  before  he  had 
seen  that  romantic  and  chivalrous  land,  her  strange 
history  had  filled  the  day-dreams  of  boyhood ;  and 
he  still  regards  Spain  as  "  the  most  magnificent 
country  in  the  world  ;"  "  probably  the  most  fer- 
tile, and  certainly  with  the  finest  climate."  "  Whe- 
ther," he  remarks — 

Her  children  are  worthy  of  their  mother,  ia  another 
qtaeetion,  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  ;  but  con- 
tent myself  with  observing,  that,  amongst  mnch  that  is 
lamentable  and  reprehensible,  I  have  found  mnch  that  is 
noble  and  to  be  admired ;  mnch  stern  heroic  virtue  ; 
mnch  savage  and  horrible  crime ;  of  low  vnlg&r  vice  very 
little,  at  least  amongst  the  great  body  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  with  which  my  mission  lay  ;  for  it  will  be  as 
well  here  to  observe,  that  I  advance  no  daim  to  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  wifch  the  Spanish  nobility,  from 
whom  I  kept  as  remote  as  circumstances  would  permit 
me  ;  en  revanche,  however,  I  have  had  the  honour  to  live 
on  familiar  terms  with  the  peasants,  shepherds,  and 
muleteers  of  Spain,  whose  bread  and  bacalao  I  have 
eaten  ;  who  always  treated  me  with  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy, and  to  whom  I  have  not  unfrequently  been  indebted 
for  shelter  and  protection. 

**  The  generous  bearing  of  FranciMo  Gonzales,  and 
the  high  deeds  of  Roy  Diaz  the  Cid,  are  still  sung 
amongst  the  fastnesses  of  the  Sierra  Morena.^* 

I  believe  that  no  stronger  argument  can  be  brought 
forward  ia  proof  of  the  natural  vigour  and  resources  of 
Spain,  and  the  sterling  character  of  her  population,  than 
the  fact  that,  at  the  present  day,  she  is  still  a  powerfal 
and  unexhausted  country,  and  her  children  still,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  high-minded  and  great  people. 

'  It  must,  to  Mr.  Borrow,  be  a  grateful  reflection, 
that  his  time  in  Spain  was  spent  in  endeavouring 
to  sow  those  seeds  of  the  highest  and  purest  of  all 
knowledge  which  must  tend  to  make  this  fine  people 
more  worthy  of  their  magnificent  country. 

He  landed  at  Lisbon  in  November  1836,  and  his 
first  excursion  was  in  the  Alem&jo.  His  first  im* 
pression,  from  the  insolence  of  the  custom-house 
officers,  and  the  dirt  and  expense  of  living  in  Lis- 
bon, were  unfavourable ;  and  he  wished  himself 
back  in  Russia,  as  a  more  friendly  and  civilized 
country.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Borrow  at 
any  after-time  extended  the  liking  which  he  con- 
ceived for  Spain,  to  Portugal.  In  about  a  fort- 
night, by  following  the  subjoined  useful  recipe,  he 
found  himself  conversing  in  Portuguese  with  tole- 
rable fluency. 

er 

Those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  understood  hy  a 
foreigner  in  his  own  language,  should  speak  with  much 
noise  and  vociferation,  opening  their  mouths  wide.  Is 
it  surprising  that  the  English  are,  in  general,  the  worst 
linguists  in  the  world,  seeing  that  they  pursue  a  system 
diametrically  opposite  1 

Lisbon,  to  his  fancy,  still  exhibited  traces  of  the 
terrible  earthquake  by  which  it  was  devastated 
some  eighty  years  ago ;  but  with  all  its  ruin  and 
desolation,  it  is,  where  it  stands  on  its  seven  hills, 
in  Mr  Borrows  eyes,  still  the  most  remarkable  city 
in  the  Peninsula.  The  Water  Works,  and  espe- 
cially the  edifice  named  The  Mather  of  the  WaterSy 
l)c  considers  among  the  grandest  of  the  moniimeiits 


of  human  art.   There  is  another  sight.  Travellers 
in  Lisbon — 

If  they  be  of  England,  may  well  be  excused  if  they 
kiss  the  cold  tomb,  as  I  did,  of  the  author  of  Amelia," 
the  most  singular  genius  which  their  island  ever  produced; 
whose  works  it  has  long  been  the  fMhion  to  abuse  in 
public,  and  to  read  in  secret.  In  the  same  cemetery 
rest  the  mortal  remains  of  Doddridge,  another  Fjigliah 
author  of  a  diiferent  stamp,  but  justly  admired  and  es- 
teemed. 

Mr.  Borrow  certainly  cannot  be  c&aiged  with, 
cant  or  sanctimoniousness ;  yet  we  should  fear  that 
many  sober-minded  Christians  will  be  less  repelled 
by  his  freer  vein,  and  his  wild  gypsy  adventures, 
than  by  the  incongruous  pious  ejaculations,  the 
prayers  and  notices  of  preachings,  and  exhorta- 
tions with  which  he  has  seen  meet  to  interlard  the 
early  part  of  his  narrative ;  as  if  he  felt  it  the  duty 
of  every  man  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Bible 
Society  to  adopt  a  certain  pious  slip-shod  phrase- 
ology. We  could  well  have  spared  many  of  these 
tags  and  gamishings,  which  it  strikes  us  are  nei- 
ther very  congruous  nor  very  reverent.  But  though 
our  author  may  be  accused  of  what  to  some  may 
seem  levity,  we  entirely  acquit  him  of  insincerity. 

Mr.  Borrow  was  furnished  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  all  those  individuals  that  could  be  reach- 
ed who  were  thought  likely  to  aid  his  enterprise  ; 
and  though  these  were  few,  he,  upon  the  whole,  met 
with  mudh  friendly  encouragement,  both  from  na- 
tives and  foreigners  settled  in  Spain.  One  of  his 
first  attempts  was  upon  the  schoolmaster  of  a  ro- 
mantic village  on  the  mountain  of  Cintra,  who,  in 
a  small  room,  taught  about  a  dozen  children  their 
spelling-book,  in  a  government-supported  school, 
and  received  no  salary.  So  much  for  Grovemment 
schools.  What  this  man  called  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  which  he  had,  turned  out  to  be  the 
Epistles  by  Pereira,  with  copious  notes. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  considered  that  there  was 
harm  in  reading  the  Scriptures  without  notes  ;  he  re- 
plied that  there  was  certainly  no  harm  in  it,  bnt  that 
simple  people,  without  the  help  of  notes,  could  derive 
but  little  benefit  from  Scripture,  as  the  greatest  part 
would  be  unintelligible  to  them ;  whereupon  I  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  on  departing  said,  that  there  was 
no  part  of  Scripture  so  difficult  to  understand  as  thoee 
very  notes  which  were  intended  to  elucidate  it,  and  thai 
it  would  never  have  been  written  if  not  calralated  of 
itself  to  illumine  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  mankind. 

At  Mafra,  the  fine  library,  so  often  celebrated 
by  travellers,  was  found  abandoned  and  neglected  ; 
the  monks,  who  had  long  acted  as  its  conserva- 
tors, having  been  driven  forth  to  beg  or  steal ;  or 
serve  under  the  banners  of  Don  Carlos.  One  of 
the  friars  was  found  lingering  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, **  a  learned  man,"  for  **  he  spoke  French  and 
Greek,"  and  now  taught  a  few  boys,  probably  for 
a  morsel  of  bread,  though  he  was  unwilling  to 
confess  the  degradation.  Of  a  boy,  one  of  the 
friar's  pupils,  Mr.  Borrow  inquired — 

Whether  he  or  his  parents  were  acquainted  with  the 
Scripture  and  ever  read  it ;  he  did  not,  however,  aeem 
to  understand  me.  I  must  here  observe,  that  the 
boy  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  that  he  inui  in  many  re- 
spects very  intelligent,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language,  nevertheless  he  knew  not  the  Scriptore 
even  hy  name  ;  and  I  have  no  douht,  f^om  what  I  subse- 
quently observed,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  conntry- 
men  are,  on  that  important  point,  no  wiser  thdn  himself. 
At  the  doors  of  village  iiuiB|  at  ^p  hearths  of  the  rustics. 
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in  the  fields  where  they  labour,  at  the  stone  fountains 
bj  the  way-side  where  they  water  their  cattle,  I  have 
qaeBtioned  ihe  lower  class  of  the  children  of  Portugal 
about  the  Scripture,  the  Bible,  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment; and  in  no  one  instance  hare  they  known  what  I 
was  alluding  to,  or  could  return  me  a  rational  answer, 
though  on  all  other  matters  their  replies  were  sensible 
euoo^ ;  indeed,  nothing  surprised  me  more  than  the 
free  and  nnernbarrassed  manner  in  which  the  Portuguese 
peasantry  soslain  a  conrersation,  and  the  purity  of  the 
laqgnage  in  which  they  express  their  thoughts,  and  yet 
few  of  them  ean  read  or  write. 

With  the  purpose  of  establishing  depots  of 
Bibles  in  the  Alemtejo,  or  province  beyond  the 
TagUi  which  is  a  Teiy  benighted  region,  an  excnr- 
sioB  was  made  into  that  country  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  The  Alemtejo  was  infested  by  banditti ; 
and  their  dilapidated  strongholds,  and  the  hostel- 
Ties  which  they  frequented,  were  sometimes  seen 
on  the  road.  One  of  these  at  Pegoens,  a  small  and 
wretched  hamlet,  affords  us  a  view  of  the  interior 
of  a  Pottngoese  country  inn. 

It  (he  whale  of  Portugal  there  is  no  place  of  worse 

repotatiifli,  aad  the  inn  is  nicknamed  EtUUagem  de  Lc^ 

ifottj  or  t&e  hostelry  of  thieves  ;  for  it  is  there  that  the 

baaditti  of  the  wilderness,  which  extends  around  it  on 

eren-  aide  for  leagues,  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  and 

spcodiag  the  money,  the  fruits  of  their  criminal  daring  ; 

there  tlwy  danee  and  sing,  eat  fricasseed  rabbits  and 

•Irrei,  and  drink  the  muddy  but  strong  wine  of  the 

Alemtejo.    An  enormous  fire,  fed  by  the  trunk  of  a  cork 

tree,  was  blazing  in  a  niche  on  the  left  hand  on  entering 

the  spacious  kitchen.    Close  by  it,  seething,  were  several 

large  ^rs,  which  emitted  no  disagreeable  odour,  and  re- 

BU&ded  me  that  I  had  not  broken  my  fast,  although  it 

was  now  nearly  one  o'clock,  and  I  had  ridden  five 

leagues.    Several  wild-looking  men,  who,  if  they  were 

Ddt  banditti,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  such,  were 

»cated  on  logs  tSout  the  fire.    I  asked  them  some  un- 

iapottant  questions,  to  which  they  replied  with  readi- 

oes  and  dvility  ;  and  one  of  them,  who  said  he  could 

lead,  meeepted  a  tract  which  I  offered  him. 

My  new  friend,  who  had  been  bespeakmg  dinner,  or 
lalher  breakftet,  now,  with  great  civility,  invited  me  to 
partake  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  introduced  me  to  the 
oSeer  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  was  his  brother, 
aid  also  spoke  English,  though  not  so  well  as  himself. 
I  found  I  had  become  acquainted  witli  Don  Geronimo 
ivat  D'Axveto,  secretary  to  the  government  at  Evora ; 
his  brother  belonged  to  a  regiment  of  hussars,  whose 
head-quarters  were  at  Evora,  but  which  had  outlying 
parties  along  the  road,— for  example,  the  place  where 
we  were  stopping. 

Rabbits  at  Pcgoens  seem  to  be  a  standard  article  of 
food,  being  produced  in  abundance  on  the  moors  around. 
We  had  one  frried,  the  gravy  of  which  was  delicious,  and 
afterwards  a  roasted  one,  which  was  brought  up  on  a 
dish  entire ;  the  hostess,  having  first  washed  her  hands, 
proceeded  to  tear  the  animal  to  pieces  ;  whidi  having 
aeeoBplidied,  she  ponred  over  the  fragments  a  sweet 
sauce.  I  ate  heartily  of  both  dishes,  particularly  of  the 
hst,  owing,  perbape,  to  the  novel  and  curious  manner  in 
wfaiefa  it  was  served  up. 

Sometimes  Testaments  and  Tracts  were  left  by 
the  wayside,  at  spots  where  they  were  likely  to 
attract  attention  and  curiosity.  Before  approach- 
ii^  Evora,  the  country  improved  somewhat  ; 
Monte  Moro,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Moors,  which 
is  a  much  more  singular  place  than  the  larger 
cities  of  the  Alemtejo,  was  found  very  picturesque, 
sitaated  at  the  head  of  a  range  of  hiUs,  and  with 
many  of  the  houses,  built  in  the  Moorish  fashion, 
still  standing.  There  is  here  a  convent  of  giggling 
nuns,  who  make  delicious  cheese-cakes.  So  nun- 
neries are  good  for  something,  At  Evora,  he  says, 

^ou  s, — :>o,  ex. 


I  and  my  servant  went  to  the  Largo  de  San  Francisco, 
in  which  the  muleteer  informed  me  was  the  best  hos- 
teh7  of  the  town.  We  rode  into  the  kitchen,  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  which  was  the  stable,  as  is  customary  in 
Portugal.  The  house  was  kept  by  an  aged  gypsy -like 
female  and  her  daughter,  a  fine  blooming  girl  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  house  was  large  ;  in  the 
upper  story  was  a  very  long  room,  like  a  granary,  which 
extended  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  house  ;  the 
farther  part  was  partitioned  off,  and  formed  a  chamber 
tolerably  comfortable,  but  very  cold,  and  the  floor  was 
of  tiles,  as  was  also  that  of  the  large  room  in  which  the 
muleteers  were  accustomed  to  sleep  on  the  fruniture  of 
the  mules. 

In  Evora  there  was  neitlier  a  school  nor  a  book- 
shop. The  people  of  the  middle  class,  without 
knowmg  anything  of  true  religion,  detested  the 
lazy  friars,  who  had  eaten  up  the  fat  of  the  land  ; 
while  the  peasants  regretted  ^e  expelled  brethren, 
who  had  distributed  alms  among  them.  In  his 
religious  conversations  with  the  people  around  the 
fountains,  which  are  the  common  muster-places 
in  the  Peninsula,  Mr.  Borrow  appears  to  have  dis- 
played as  much  xeal  as  discretiou  ;  though,  when 
vituperating  the  Pope  as  the  Head  Minister  of 
Satan,  and  the  friars  as  his  agents,  he  met  with  no 
obstruction  or  insult ;  so  that  it  is  probable  he  was 
sometimes  not  fully  understood.  Don  Greionimo, 
alluded  to  above,  was  quite  aware  of  the  deplorable 
ignorance  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  he  willingly  un- 
dertook to  distribute  the  Bibles  intrusted  to  his 
care.  The  conditions  of  that  trust  were  not  of  a 
kind  to  alarm  any  educated  man ;  for  Mr.  Borrow 
carefully  impressed  upon  him  that  he 

Did  notoome  to  Portugal  with  the  view  of  propagat- 
ing the  dogmas  of  anv  puticular  sect,  but  with  the  hope 
of  introducing  the  Bible,  which  is  the  well-head  of  all 
that  is  useful  and  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  society, 
— that  I  cared  not  what  people  called  themselves,  pro- 
vided they  followed  the  Bible  as  a  guide  ;  for  that  where 
the  Scriptures  were  read,  neither  priestcx^  nor  tyranny 
could  long  exist,  and  instanced  the  case  of  my  own  country, 
the  cause  of  whose  freedom  and  prosperity  was  the  Bible. 

At  this  place  was  seen  a  man  whose  business  it 
was  to  travel  between  Evora  and  Palmella,  and 
who  believed,  (though  he  took  care  always  to 
travel  in  company  with  others,)  that  his  best  pro- 
tection from  the  attacks  of  banditti  was  a  charm 
which  he  wore  suspended  round  his  neck  in  a  bag. 
Mr.  Borrow  obtained  a  sight  of  this  monkish 
spell,  which  was  written  in  bad  Portuguese  ;  and 
he  was  at  the  pains  to  translate  its  jargon,  in  which 

the  Virgin  Mary  figures  prominently.  He  relates— 
The  woman  of  the  house  and  her  daughter  had  simi- 
lar bags  attached  to  their  necks,  containing  channs, 
which,  they  said,  prevented  the  witches  having  power  to 
harm  them.  The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  very  prevalent 
amongst  the  peasantry  of  the  Alemtejo,  and  I  believe  of 
other  prorinces  of  Portugal.  This  is  one  of  the  relics  of 
the  monkish  system,  the  aim  of  which,  in  all  countries 
where  ithas  existed,  seems  to  have  been  to  besot  the  minds 
of  the  people,  that  they  might  be  more  easily  misled. 
All  these  charms  were  fiibrications  of  the  monks,  who 
had  sold  them  to  their  infatuated  oonfessants. 

On  the  Sunday,  the  daughter,  who  adhered  to 
the  expelled  friars,  said,  that  i^ie  had  ceased  to 
confess,  or  to  attend  mass ;  because  the  govern- 
ment priests  had  no  spiritual  power  nor  unction. 
She,  on  this  day,  produced  her  library  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  stranger.  It  consisted  of 
popular  stories,  lives  and  miracles  of  Saints,  and 
a  Portuguese  translation  of  Volney's  Ruins  of 
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Empires,  which  the  JsaaloiDS  MiBdonaiy  or  pious 
Contrabandist  represented  in  so  atrocious  a  light, 
that  the  girl  immediately  put  it  into  a  blazing  fire, 
kindled  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it,  telling 
her  beads  till  it  was  consumed,  l^e  Spanish 
Contrabandists,  who  frequented  this  Inn,  were  not 
nearly  so  good  Catholics  as  the  girl.  They  were 
clamorous  for  tracts.  They  said  they  cared  as 
little  for  the  Pope  and  his  monks  as  for  Don  Car- 
los ;  the  latter  being  a  dwarf  and  a  tyrant^  the 
former  plunderers  and  robbers.  The  smugglers, 
though  emancipated  from  spiritual  or  priestly 
terrors,  had  not,  howerer,  oyercome  their  diead  of 
witches.  On  the  same  stormy  night  on  which 
they  had  declared  their  contempt  for  the  Pope  and 

Don  Carlos — 

At  about  nine  we  heard  a  galloping  towards  the  door, 
and  then  a  loud  knooking;  it  was  opened,  and  in  roahed 
a  wild-looking  man,  monnted  on  a  donkey.  He  wore  a 
nuy^ed  jacket  of  sheep  skin,  called  in  Spanish  samana, 
with  breeches  of  the  same  as  far  down  as  his  knees;  his 
legs  were  bare.  Around  his  sombrero,  or  shadowy  hat, 
was  tied  a  large  quantity  of  the  fieib  whioh  in  English 
is  called  rosemary,  in  Spanish  romero,  and  in  the  rustic 
language  of  Portugal,  iJeerim;  which  last  is  a  word  of 
Scandinayian  origin  {eU^en),  signifying  the  elfin  plant, 
and  was  probably  carried  into  the  south  by  the  Vandals. 
The  man  seemed  frantic  with  terror,  and  said  that  the 
witches  had  been  pursuing  him,  and  horering  oyer  his 
head  for  the  last  two  leagues.  He  came  from  the  Span- 
ish iVontier  with  meal  and  other  articles;  he  said  that 
his  wife  was  following  him  and  would  soon  arrive,  and 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  made  her  appearance, 
dripping  with  rain,  and  also  mounted  on  a  donkey. 

I  asked  my  friends,  the  contrabandistaa,  why  he  wore 
the  roeemary  in  his  hat;  whereupon  they  told  me  that  it 
was  good  against  witches  and  the  mischances  on  the  road. 

Next  morning,  Mr.  Borrow  was  to  set  off  on  his 
return  to  Lisbon.    He  says— 

I  rose  at  four,  and  alter  haying  taken  some  refresh- 
ment, descended,  and  found  the  strange  man  and  his 
wife  sleeping  in  the  chimney-comer  by  the  fire,  which 
was  still  burning;  they  soon  awoke  and  began  preparing 
their  breakfftst,  which  consisted  of  salt  sardinhas,  broiled 
upon  the  embers.  In  the  meantime,  the  woman  sang 
snatches  of  the  beaatiftil  hymn,  yery  common  in  Spain, 
which  commences  thus: — 
**  Onco  of  old,  upon  a  meoni^a,  shepherds  oyercome  with 


Near  to  Bethlem*^  holy  tower,  kept  at  dead  of  night  their 

sheep; 
Bound  about  the  tnmk.  they  nodded,  of  a  huge  ignited  oak. 
Whence  the  cracklii^  flame  Mcendixig,  bright  and  clear,  the 

darkness  broke. 

On  hearing  that  I  was  about  to  depart,  she  said,  ^  You 
shall  haye  some  of  my  husband's  rosemary,  which  will 
keep  you  fW>m  danger,  and  preyent  any  misfortune  oc- 
curring." I  yras  foolish  enough  to  permit  her  to  put 
some  of  it  in  my  hat. 

Adventures  with  mule-hirers,  though  character- 
istic, are  less  rare  than  encounters  with  the  native 
fidalgos,  who  are  not  so  often  abroad ;  so  we  pass 
a  series  of  amusing  incidents,  to  introduce  a  speci- 
men of  the  genuine  Portuguese  Squire. 

I  found  the  inn  at  Yendas  Novas  thronged  with  people, 
and  had  some  diiBculty  in  obtaining  accommodation  and 
refi^eshment.  It  was  occupied  by  we  &mily  of  a  certain 
Fidalgo  f^m  Bstremoi;  he  was  on  the  way  to  Lisbon, 
oonveying  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  was  said — probably 
the  rents  of  his  estates.  He  had  with  him  a  body-guard 
of  four-and-twenty  of  his  dependants,  each  armed  with 
a  rifle;  they  consisted  of  his  swineherds,  shepherds,  cow- 
herds, and  hunters,  and  were  commanded  by  two  youths, 
his  son  and  nephew;  the  latter  of  whom  was  in  regi* 
mentals ;  nevertbelesB,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 


his  troop,  it  appeared  that  the  Fidalgo  laboored  under 
considerable  apprehension  of  being  despoOed  upon  the 
waste  which  lay  between  Yendas  Novas  and  Pegoens^  as 
he  had  just  requested  a  guard  of  four  soldiers  fh>m  the  offi- 
oerwho  oommanded  a  detachment  stationed  here:  thexe 
were  many  females  in  his  company,  who,  I  was  told,  were 
his  illegitimate  daughters — ^for  he  bore  an  infjeunous  moral 
character,  and  was  represented  to  me  as  a  stanch  friend 
of  Don  MigueL  It  was  not  long  before  he  came  up  to 
me  and  my  new  acquaintance,  as  we  sat  by  the  kitdien 
fire:  he  was  a  tall  man  of  about  sixty,  but  stooped  mudL 
His  countenance  was  by  no  means  pleasing:  he  had  a 
long  hooked  nose,  small,  twinkling,  cunning  eyes,  and, 
what  I  liked  worst  of  all,  a  continual  sneering  smile, 
whioh  I  firmly  believe  to  be  the  index  of  a  treaeherou 
and  malignant  heart.  He  addressed  me  in  Spaniili, 
whieh,  as  he  resided  not  fiur  ttom  the  frontier,  he  spoke 
with  fluency,  but,  contrvy  to  my  usual  prMtioe,  I  was 
reseryed  and  silent. 

This  family  were  next  day  overtaken  on  this 
dangerous  road ;  which  was  found  in  a  condition  that 
justified  their  anxious  precaution. 

A  visit  to  the  English  Catholic  College  in  Lisbon 
o£ferB  some  attraction,  though  there  are  many 
provoking  blanks  kit  in  the  narrative.  The  allu« 
don  to  Mr.  (yCo^ell  in  the  subjoined  passage  is, 
however,  plain  enough.  The  speaker  is  the  Rector 
of  the  CoUege  : — 

At  present  the  English  *****  are  the  most  de- 
voted subjects  of  our  gracious  sovereign.  I  should  be 
happy  if  I  could  say  as  much  for  our  Irish  brethren; 
but  tiieir  conduct  has  been — oh  1  detestable.  Yet  what 
can  you  expect  1  The  true  *  «  •  *  *  blush  for  them. 
A  certain  person  is  a  disgrace  to  the  church  of  which  he 
pretends  to  be  the  seryant.  Where  does  he  find  in  our 
canons  sanction  for  his  proceedings,  his  undutiful  ex- 
pressions towards  one  who  is  his  sovereign  by  dirine  i 
right,  and  who  can  do  no  wrong  I  And,  above  aU,  where 
does  he  find  authority  for  inflaming  the  passions  of  a 
vile  mob  against  a  nation  intended  by  nature  and  by  po- 
sition to  command  them  I 

Mjf$d/. — I  belieye  there  is  an  Iriah  college  in  (his 
cityl  I 

lUdor.^l  believe  there  is ;  but  it  does  not  flouiab: 
there  are  few  or  no  pupils.    Oh  I 

J  looked  through  a  window,  at  a  great  height,  and 
saw  about  twenty  or  thirty  fine  lads  sporting  in  a  eoori  ' 
below.  <"  This  is  as  it  should  be,"  said  I;  <<  those  boji 
will  not  make  worse  priests  from  a  littie  early  derotion 
to  trap-ball  and  cudgel-baying.  I  dielike  a  staid,  k-  ^ 
nous,  puritanic  education,  as  I  finaly  believe  that  it  en- 
courages vice  and  hypocrisy." 

We  then  went  into  the  Rector's  room,  where,  abofe  a 
crucifix,  was  hanging  a  small  portraai. 

Mjftdf, — That  was  a  great  and  portentous  msn,  boseet 
withal.  I  believe  the  body  of  which  he  was  the  fi^onder, 
and  whioh  has  been  so  much  decried,  has  eiCBcted  infi- 
nitely more  good  than  it  has  caused  harm. 

i2«o(or.— What  do  I  hear!  You,  an  Kngliwhman  and 
a  Protestant,  and  yet  an  admirer  of  Ignatine  Loyola  I 

3fyse(f. — I  wiU  say  nothing  with  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Jesuits,  for,  as  you  have  obeeryed,  I  am  a 
Protestant;  but  I  am  ready  to  assert  thai  there  are  no 
people  in  the  world  better  qualifiec^  upon  the  whole,  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  education  of  youth.  Their  moral 
system  and  discipline  are  truly  admirable.  Their  pnpiK 
in  after  life,  are  seldom  vicious  and  lioenlious  eharactere, 
and  are,  in  general,  men  of  learning,  science,  and  pos- 
sessed of  every  elegant  aecompUshmeni.  I  execrate  the 
conduct  of  the  liberals  of  Madrid  in  murdering  last  year 
the  helpless  fathers,  by  whose  care  and  instruction  two 
of  the  finest  minds  of  Spain  have  been  evolved — the  two 
ornaments  of  the  liberal  cause  and  modem  literature  of 
Spain,  for  each  are  Toreno  and  Martines  de  la  Rosa. 

This  is  so  fiur  good,  as  Mr.  Borrow  by  no  means 

spares  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  or  its  priests. 

The  following  passage  is  oharacteristic  of  the 
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actor,  who  would  seem  to  haye  a  wonderful  talent 

ftt  personatioiiy  be  it  of  Jew,  Ckntiley  or  Gypsy. 

It  oonld  not  be  easy  to  deceive  not  one  Jew,  but 

many  aharp,  yagabond  Jews : — 
G^ered  in  small  elnsten  about  the  pillars  at  the 

towtr  extremities  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Streets  Id  Lis- 
\MjWaj  be  obeerred,  aboat  noon  ia  erery  day,  dertain 
ctmge-lookiiig  men,  whose  appearance  is  neither  Pop- 
tnfiae  nor  £aiope«di.  Their  dress  generally  consists  of 
ft  red  ea]»3  with  a  bine  silken  tassel  at  the  top  of  it,  a 
U«  teaie,  girded  at  the  waist  with  a  red  sash,  and  wide 
Ina  pantaloonB  or  trousers.  He  who  passes  by  these 
gmips  seBerally  hears  them  oonyersing  in  broken  Span- 
vk  or  rortvgueM^  and  oecasionally  in  a  harsh  gnttnral 
laagaage,  which  tiie  oriental  trayeUer  knows  to  be  the 
Anbic,  or  m  dialect  thereof.  These  people  are  the  Jews 
«f  lisboii.  Into  the  midst  of  one  of  these  gronps  I  one 
lUy  introdneed  myself,  and  pronounced  a  beraka,  or 
blesnng.  I  hare  fired  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
mdi  amongBt  the  Hebrew  race,  and  am  well  acquainted 
with  their  ways  and  phraseology.  I  was  rather  anxious 
to  beoome  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Portuguese 
Jews,  aa4I  kwl  now  an  opportunity.  "  The  man  is  a 
powttfel  rabbi,*'  eaid  a  Toioe  in  Arabic;  ^  it  behores  us 
to  treat  him  khidly."  They  welcomed  me.  lfavour«i 
their  wtHJahy  and  in  a  few  days  I  knew  all  that  related 
to  tbcB  and  their  traffic  in  Lisbon.  I  found  them  a  Tile, 
JMhmons  rabble,  about  two  hundred  in  number. 

These  off-acoxirings  of  the  Hebrew  nation  pre- 
tend to  work  in  silyer  and  gold,  and  to  keep  small 
peddling  ahopa  ;  while  their  real  or  main  businefls 
IS  dealing  in  stolen  goods.    There  seems  a  touch 
of  exaggeration  in  the  nnqnalified  acconnt  given 
of  the  Jews  of  Lisbon ;  nor  mnst  we  forget  the 
adage,  **  Gire  a  dog  an  ill  name,  and  hang  him." 
Thoe  is^  however,  a  better  class  of  Jews  in  the 
dtj.    Mr.  Borrow  went  from.  Lisbon  to  Madrid, 
by  way  of  Badajox.    In  the  journey,  he  often  saw 
some  of  the  worst  consequences  of  those  intestine 
contentions  of  faction,  which  have  inflicted  far 
more  snfiering  upon  Spain  and  Portugal  than 
was  ever  caus^  to  them  by  the  presence  of  invad- 
ing armiea.     The  peasants,  and  with  good  reason, 
curse  **both  their  houses."     Whatever  faction 
triomplu^  they  are  the  sufferers.    The  following 
incident  displays  the  true  ruffianly  character  of 
the  Portuguese  soldiers.    The  party  in  question . 
were  escorting  stores  and  ammunition  into  Spain, 
and  were  met  near  Arroyolos : — 

Six  or  seven  of  these  soldiers  marched  a  considerable 
way  IB  front ;  they  were  villanous-looking  ruffians,  upon 
whose  hrid  and  g^iastly  countenances  were  written  mur- 
dcr,  and  aJl  the  other  crimes  which  the  decalogue  for- 
bids.   As  I  passed  by,  one  of  them,  with  a  harsh,  croak- 
ing voice,  commenced  cursing  all  foreigners.    **  There," 
said  he,  *  is  this  Frenchman  riding  on  horseback,"  (I 
was  on  a  mnle,)  <*with  a  man"  (the  idiot)  ''to  take 
caie  of  him,  and  all  because  he  is  rich ;  whilst  I,  who 
am  n  poor  soldier,  am  obliged  to  tramp  on  foot.    I  could 
fiad  it  in  my  heart  to  shoot  him  dead,  for  in  what  re- 
^>ect  is  he  better  than  I !   But  he  is  a  foreigner,  and 
the  deril  helps  foreigners  and  hates  the  Portuguese." 
Be  continued  shouting  his  remarks  until  I  got  i^ut 
Ibriy  yards  in  advance,  when  I  commenced  Uughing  ; 
bat  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  in  me  to  have  hdd 
my  pence,  for  the  next  moment,  with  bang— bang,  two 
ballets,  well  aimed, came  whisang past  my  ears.  Asmall 
rirer  Iny  just  before  me,  though  the  bridge  was  a  con- 
sidctable  way  on  my  left.   1  spurred  my  animal  through 
it,  doaely  followed  by  the  terriiied  guide,  and  commenced 
giUopiwg  along  a  sandy  plain  on  the  other  side,  and  so 
coeaped  with  my  life. 

IVee  fellowB,  with  the  look  of  banditti,  were  in  no 
respect  better ;  and  the  traveller  who  should  meet  them 
ha  a  solitary  place  would  have  littie  reason  to  bleae  his 


good  fortune.  One  of  the  carriers,  (all  of  whom  were 
Spaniards  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Badsjos,  and  had 
been  despatched  into  Portugal  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying the  stores,)  whom  I  afterwards  met  in  tiie  afore- 
said town,  informed  me  that  the  whole  party  were 
equally  bad;  and  that  he  and  hib  companions  had  been 
plundered  by  them  of  various  articles,  ahd  threatened 
with  death  if  they  attempted  to  complain.  How  ftight- 
fhl  to  iigure  to  oneself  an  army  of  such  beings  hi  a 
foreign  land,  sent  thither  either  to  invade  or  defend. 

At  Estremoz,  though  still  in  Portugal,  we  find  a 
very  Gil  Blasian  kind  of  inn — 

^e  cold  was  fkr  too  terrible  to  permit  me  to  remain 
in  the  chamber  to  which  I  had  been  conducted;  I  there* 
fore  went  down  to  a  kind  of  kitchen  on  one  side  of  the 
arched  passage,  which  led  under  the  house  to  the  yard 
and  stables.  A  tremendous  withering  blast  poured 
through  this  passage,  like  the  water  through  the  flush  of 
a  mill.  A  large  cork  tree  was  biasing  in  the  kitchen 
beneath  a  spacious  chilnney ;  and  around  it  were  gathered 
a  noisy  crew  of  peasants  and  formers  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  three  or  four  Spanish  smugglers  from  the 
frontier.  1  with  difficulty  obtained  a  place  amongst 
them,  as  a  Portuguese  or  a  Spaniard  will  seldom  make  way 
for  a  stranger,  till  called  upon  or  pushed  aside,  but  pre- 
fers gaaing  upon  him  with  an  expression  which  seems  to 
say,  I  know  what  you  want,  but  I  prefer  remaining 
where  1  am. 

I  now  first  began  to  observe  an  alteration  in  the  lan- 
guage spoken;  it  had  become  less  sibilant,  and  more 
guttural;  and,  when  addressing  each  other,  the  speakers 
used  the  Spanish  titie  ei  eourtesy  utted,  or  your  wcHrthi- 
ness,  instead  of  the  Portnguese  high  flowing  witem  m, 
or  your  lordship. 

The  adventures  at  this  inn  were  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  locality.  Lavishly  as  the  English  have 
poured  forth  their  blood  and  treasure  for  the  alleged 
advantage  of  foreign  nations — and  especially  in 
the  Peninsula — bitter  hatred  seems  to  be  the  pre* 
vailing  feeling,  where  warm  gratitude  might  have 
been  looked  for.  The  general  feeling  is,  that  all 
the  sacrifices  made  by  tiie  British  were  to  serve 
their  own  selfish  purposes — ^to  promote  their  own 
aggrandizement.  Even  in  better-informed  Ger- 
many, this  opinion  is  nearly  universal.  At  a  sort 
of  news-room  in  Elvas,  kept  by  a  Portuguese  who 
had  served  in  the  British  army,  a  good-looking 
young  officer,  who  commanded  at  the  gate  of  the 
town,  came  in  while  Mr.  Borrow  was  there.  After 
a  few  observations  thb  person,  we  are  told. 

Began  to  burst  forth  in  violent  declamation  against 
the  ^gUsh  nation  and  government,  who,  he  said,  had  at 
all  times  proved  themselves  selfish  and  deceitfU,  but 
that  their  present  conduct  in  respect  to  Spain  was  par- 
ticularly infiunous;  for  though  it  was  in  their  power  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once,  by  sending  a  large  army 
thither,  they  preferred  sending  a  handfiU  of  troops,  in 
order  that  the  war  might  be  prolonged,  for  no  otiier 
reason  than  that  it  was  of  advantage  to  them.  Having 
paid  him  an  ironical  compliment  for  his  politeness  and 
urbanity,  I  asked  whether  he  reckoned  amongst  the 
selfish  actions  of  the  English  government  and  nation, 
their  having  expended  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  and  an  ocean  of  precious  blood,  in  fighting  the 
batties  of  Spain  and  Portugal  against  Napoleon.  ^  Sure- 
ly," said  I,  the  fort  of  Elvas  above  our  heads,  and,  still 
more,  the  castle  of  Badajoz  over  the  water,  speak  vol- 
umes respecting  English  selfishness,  and  mnst,  every 
time  you  view  them,  confirm  you  in  the  opinion  which 
you  have  just  expressed. 

The  Englishman  became  most  patriotically  angry, 

gave  the  Portuguese  what  is  called  a  good  setihig 

down,  and  turned  the  laugh  against  him.     Mr. 

Borrow  was  not  even  allowed  to  enter  the  fort  at 

Bodajozy  'which  tempts  him  to  exclaim— 
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This  is  one  of  the  beneficial  results  of  protecting  a 
nation  and  squandering  blood  and  treasure  in  its  defence. 
The  English,  who  have  never  been  at  war  with  Portugal, 
who  have  fought  for  its  independence  on  land  and  sea, 
and  always  with  success;  who  have  forced  themselves  by 
a  treaty  to  commence  to  drink  its  coarse  and  filthy 
wines,  which  no  other  nation  cares  to  taste,  are  the  most 
unpopular  people  who  visit  Portugal.  The  French  have 
ravaged  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  shed  the 
blood  of  its  sons  like  water;  the  French  buy  not  its  fruits 
and  loath  its  wines,  yet  there  is  no  bad  spirit  in  Portugal 

towards  the  French There  is  no  country 

in  which  the  English  are  so  popular  as  in  France ;  but, 
though  the  French  have  been  fl[«quently  roughly  handled 
by  the  English,  and  have  seen  their  capital  occupied  by  an 
English  army,  they  have  never  been  subjected  to  the 
supposed  ignominy  of  receiving  assistance  from  them. 

At  Elvas,  however,  a  Portuguese  phoenix  was 
discovered,  a  worthy  tradeBmaiiy  a  man  of  talent 
though  of  rough  manners,  who  hated  the  Papal 
system,  and  frankly  volunteered  to  sell  Bibles, 
scoffing  at  the  idea  of  fee  or  reward,  save  being 
allowed  to  cooperate  in  a  good  cause. 

At  last  the  frontier  was  crossed,  and  Spain  was 
entered  ;  the  traveller  characteristically  hailed  by 
one  of  those  Gil  Blasian,  sturdy,  wine-bibbing, 
mendicants,  who  are  as  prompt  with  their  curses 
of  the  niggard,  as  with  their  blessings  on  the 
liberal  alms-giver. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  distrihutor  or 
smuggler  of  the  Bible  in  Spain  is  the  very  counter- 
part of  the  renowned  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew,  not 
merely  in  his  familiarity  with  the  gypsy  haunts, 
habits,  and  lingo,  but  in  his  romantic  attachment 
to  that  singular  race.  In  reference  to  the  scenes 
more  fully  described  in  his  former  work,  ^^The 
Gypsies  in  Spain,"  he  here  relates — 

It  was  at  tUs  town  of  Badajoz,  the  capital  of  Estre- 
madnra,  that  I  first  fell  in  with  those  singular  people, 
the  Zincali,  CKtanos,  or  Spanish  gypsies,  ft  was  here  I 
met  with  the  wild  Paco,the  man  with  the  withered  arm, 
who  wielded  the  chakas  {ihean)  with  his  left  hand ;  his 
shrewd  wife,  Antonia,  skilled  in  hokkano  bare,  or  the 
great  trick  ;  the  fierce  gypsy,  Antonio  Lopes,  their 
father-in-law;  and  many  other  almost  equally  singular 
individuals  of  the  Enate,  or  gypsy  blood.  It  was  here 
that  I  first  preached  the  gospel  to  the  gypsy  people,  and 
commenced  that  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Spanish  gypsy  tongue,  a  portion  of  which  I  subsequently 

printed  at  Madrid During  my  stay 

at  Badajos,  I  had  but  little  intercourse  with  the  Span- 
iards, my  time  being  chiefly  devoted  to  the  gypsies,  with 
whom,  from  long  intercourse  with  various  sections  of 
their  race  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  I  felt  myself 
much  more  at  home  than  with  the  silent  reserved  men  of 
Spain,  with  whom  a  foreigner  might  mingle  for  half  a 
century  without  having  hsJf  a  dozen  words  addressed  to 
him. 

After  remaining  for  three  weeks  at  Badajoz,  and 
seeing  a  great  deal  of  his  vagrant  friends  of  the 
gypsy  blood,  who  at  once  received  him  as  a  Cal^, 
or  one  of  themselves,  he  set  off  for  Madrid,  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  the  number,  who  was 
bound  "  on  business  of  £g}'pt,"  to  a  distant  place. 
In  withdrawing  rather  secretly  from  the  town,  the 
traveller  went  early  one  morning  to  the  dwelling 
of  his  guide.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are  particu- 
lar admirers  either  of  the  gypsy  jargon  or  manners. 
Still  both  are  wild  and  curious. 

It  was  a  small  mean  building,  situated  in  a  dirty 
street  The  morning  was  quite  dark ;  the  street,  how- 
ever, was  partially  iUomined  by  a  heap  of  lighted  straw, 
round  irhich  two  oj  three  men  were  busily  engaged, 


apparently  holding  an  object  over  the  flames.  Presently 
the  gypsy's  door  opened,  and  Antonio  made  lus  appear- 
ance ;  and,  casting  his  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  light, 
exclaimed,  **  The  swine  have  killed  their  brother ; 
would  that  every  Busno*  was  served  as  yonder  hog  is. 
Come  in,  brother,  and  we  will  eat  the  heart  of  that  hog." 
I  scarcely  understood  his  words ;  but,  following  him,  he 
led  me  into  a  low  room  in  which  was  a  brasero,  or  small 
pan  full  of  lighted  charcoal ;  beside  it  was  a  rude  table, 
spread  with  a  coarse  linen  doth,  upoil  which  was  bread 
and  a  large  pipkin  fUl  of  a  mess  which  emitted  no  dis- 
agreeable savour.  ^  The  heart  of  the  balichow  is  m 
that  puchera,"  siaid  Antonio ;  **  eat,  brother."  We  both 
sat  down  and  ate,  Antonio  voraciously.  When  we  had 
concluded,  he  arose  : — ^^  Have  you  got  your  li  ?"  he  de- 
manded. ^*  Here  it  is,"  said  I,  showing  him  my  pass- 
port.  ^  Good,"  said  he,  '^  you  may  want  it ;  I  want 
none,  my  passport  is  the  bar  laohi.  Now  for  a  glass  of 
repaui,  and  then  for  the  road. 

We  left  the  room,  the  door  of  which  he  locked,  hiding 
the  key  beneath  a  loose  brick  in  a  comer  of  the  passage. 
'^  Go  into  the  street,  brother,  whilst  I  fetch  the  cabal- 
lerias  firom  the  stable." 

Towards  night  they  reached  Merida;  and  the 
real  gypsy  left  the  imagined  one  without  the  walls 
until  he  had  reconnoitred.  The  following  adven- 
ture, and  much  that  is  to  come,  places  an  agent  of 
the  Bible  Society  in  a  rather  awkward  position  :•— 

I  dismounted  from  the  horse,  and  sat  down  on  a  stone 
beneath  the  ruined  wall  to  which  Antonio  had  motioned 
me.  The  sun  went  down,  and  the  air  was  exceedingly 
keen;  I  drew  dose  around  me  an  old  tattered  gypsy 
cloak  with  which  my  companion  had  provided  me ;  and, 
being  somewhat  iktigued,  fell  into  a  dose  which  lasted 
for  nearly  an  hour. 

^  Is  your  worship  the  London  Caloro  !"  said  a  strange 
voice  close  beside  me. 

I  started,  and  beheld  the  face  of  a  woman  peering 
under  my  hat.  Notwithstanding  the  dusk,  I  could  see 
that  the  features  were  hideously  ugly,  and  almost  black; 
they  belonged,  in  fact,  to  a  gypsy  crone,  at  least  seventy 
years  of  age,  leaning  upon  a  staff. 

**  Is  your  worship  the  London  Caloro !"  repeated  she. 

'^  I  am  he  whom  you  seek,"  said  I ;  ^  where  is  An- 
tonio !" 

**  Curdando,  curdando,  baribuitrtt  cureloi  terdoT 
[Doing  business,  doing  business — ^he  has  much  businens 
to  do]  said  the  crone :  ''come  with  me,  Caloro  of  my 
garlochin,  come  with  me  to  my  little  ker,  he  will  be 
there  anon." 

I  followed  the  crone,  who  led  the  way  into  the  town, 
which  was  ruinous  and  seemingly  half  deserted ;  we 
went  up  the  street,  fh>m  which  she  tamed  into  a  narrow 
and  dark  lane,  and  presently  opened  the  gate  of  a  large 
dilapidated  house  :   ''  Come  in,"  said  she. 

**  And  the  gras  t"  I  demanded. 

*^  Bring  the  gras  in  too,  my  chabo,  bring  the  gras  in 
too ;  there  is  rooni  for  the  gras  in  my  little  stable."  We 
entered  a  large  court,  across  which  we  proceeded  till 
we  came  to  a  wide  door-way.  ''Go  in,  my  child  of 
Egypt,"  said  the  hag ;"  go  in,  that  is  my  little  stoble." 

"The  place  is  as  dark  as  pitch,"  said  I,  "  and  may  be 
a  well  for  what  I  know ;  bring  a  light,  or  I  will  not 
enter." 

"  Give  me  the  solabarri,  (hridUj  "  said  the  hag, "  and 
I  will  lead  your  horse  in,  my  chabo  of  E^gypt — yes,  and 
tether  him  to  my  little  manger."  She  led  the  horse 
through  the  doorway,  and  I  heard  her  busy  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  presently  the  horse  shook  himself:  "  OraHi  ten- 
lamoi,**  said  tiie  hag,  who  now  made  her  appearance 
with  the  bridle  in  her  hand ;  "  the  horse  has  shaken 
himself,  he  is  not  harmed  by  Us  day's  journey ;  now  let 
us  go  in,  my  Caloro,  into  my  little  room." 

We  entered  the  house,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  vast 
room,  which  wonld  have  been  quite  dark  bat  for  a  fiiint 
glow  which  appeared  at  the  farther  end ;  it  proceeded 

*  The  Bnsn^  are  the  Gentiles,  including  the  Portuguese ; 
or  mther;  all  nations  who  are  nvt  gyi^ies  or  ChI^. 
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/h»Di  a  InafieiOj  beside  which  weie  squfttted  two  dusky 
fugues. 

^'Theie  an  Callees,"  said  the  hag;  ''one  is  my 
daaghter,  and  the  ofter  is  her  chabi :  sit  down^  my 
Loodon  Ciloro,  and  let  us  hear  you  speak.'* 

I  looked  about  for  a  ehair,  but  oonld  see  none ;  at  a 
short  distanee,  however,  I  perceiyed  the  end  of  a  broken 
pillsr lying  on  the  floor;  this  I  rolled  to  the  hrasero, 
ami  sal  down  upon  it. 

^  This  is  a  fine  house,  mother  of  the  gypsies/'  said  I 
to  the  hag,  willing  to  gratify  the  desire  she  had  ex- 
pressed of  hearing  me  speak  ;  **  a  fine  house  is  this  of 
Toua :  rather  cold  and  damp,  though ;  it  appears  large 
eoooi^  to  be  ft  barrack  for  hundunares." 

*"  Plenty  of  houses  in  this  foros,  plenty  of  houses  in 
Mciida,  my  London  Caloro  ;  some  of  them  just  as  they 
were  Idt  by  the  Corahanoes  :  ah,  a  fine  people  are  the 
Conhaiioes;   I  often  wish  myself  in  their  chim  once 

"  How  is  this,  mother,"  said  I ;  "  have  you  been  in 
the  hod  of  the  Moon  1" 

The  old  gypsy  told  the  wild  and  marvellous  ad- 
TentuRS  of  her  life,  which  we  are  forced  to  believe 
&R  fiomewhat  indebted  to  the  embeUislunents  of 
the  lepoiter.    When  she  concluded  her  tale. 

She  eoBBenced  laughing  loud  and  long,  and  when  she 
had  eessed,  her  daughter  and  grandchild  took  up  the 
hv^  which  they  oontinoed  so  long  that  I  concluded 
they  were  mSl  lunatics. 

Hour  sueeeeded  hour,  and  still  we  sat  crouching  over 
the  biasero,  from  which,  by  tills  time,  all  warmth  had 
(ieparted;  the  glow  had  long  since  disappeared,  and  only 
a  few  dying  sparks  wen  to  be  distingui^ed.  The  room 
or  hall  was  now  involved  in  utter  darkness;  the  women 
were  motionless  and  still;  I  shivend  and  began  to  feel 


raetsy.  **  Will  Antonio  be  hen  to-night  1"  at  length  I 
demanded. 

"  No  tewM  miied  euidao,  my  London  Caloro,"  said  the 
Gjpsy  mouer,  in  an  unearthly  tone  ;  **  Pepindorio  [the 
Gjpey  word  for  Antonio]  has  been  hen  some  time." 

1  was  about  to  rise  from  my  seat  and  attempt  to  escape 
from  tifte  house,  when  I  felt  a  hand  laid  upon  my  shoulder, 
cad  ia  ft  moment  I  heard  the  voice  of  Antonio. 

^Be  not  afraid,  'tis  I,  brother;  we  will  have  a  light 
anon,  and  then  supper." 

The  supper  was  rude  enough,  consisting  of  bnad, 
eheeme,  and  olives.  Antonio,  however,  produced  a  lea- 
thern bottle  of  excellent  wine;  we  despatched  these 
naads  by  the  light  of  an  earthen  lamp  which  was  placed 
upon  the  floor. 

*  Now,"  said  Antonio  to  the  youngest  female,  ^  bring 
me  the  piyandi,  and  I  will  sing  a  gachapla." 

The  girl  brou^t  the  guitar,  which,  witii  some  diflleulty, 
^  ^n*7  tuned,  and  then,  strumming  it  vigorously,  he 

»ng: 

"  I  stole  a  plump  sad  bonny  fowl, 

Bat  ere  I  -well  had  dined, 
The  maiter  eune  with  scowl  and  growl. 
And  me  would  captive  bind. 

*■  My  bat  and  mantle  off  I  threw, 

JiM  aeourM  across  the  lea, 
Then  cried  the  beng  [devil]  with  loud  halloo, 

Where  does  the  Gypsy  flee?"* 

He  continued  playing  and  singing  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  two  younger  females  dancing  in  the  meanwhile 
with  unwearied  diligence,  whilit  the  aged  mother  ooca- 
nonally  snapped  her  flngen  or  beat  time  on  the  ground 
with  her  stick.  At  last  Antonio  suddenly  laid  down  the 
instrument,  exclaiming : — *^  I  see  the  |iOndon  Galoro  is 
veary ;  mough,  enough:  to-morrow  mon  thenof— we 
we  wQl  now  to  the  charip^  {bfd,)**—'*  With  all  my  heart," 
Mid  I;  <<  when  an  we  to  sleep ! "— <*  In  the  stable,"  said 
he, ''in  the  manger;  however  cold  the  stable  may  be, 
we  shall  be  vnum  enough  in  the  bufa." 

A  strange  house  of  entertainment  this  in  which 

Mr.  Borrow  remained  concealed  for  throe  days, 

while  hia  companion  was  daily  engaged  abroad 

00  ^boaoesa  of  Egypt"-— the  gypsy  phras^  for 


schemes  relating  to  cheating,  stealing,  and  robbing. 
We  wen  afraid  that  Mr.  Bon^ow  was  about  getting 
into  the  same  sort  of  scrape  with  the  gypsy  tcwaiuef 
or  sorcenss,  into  which  Captain  Clapperton  fell 
with  the  amorons  and  ambitious  widow  Wow- 
wow  ;  but  it  was  only  the  hand  of  her  accomplished 
granddaughter  that  the  old  lady  earnestly  tendered 
to  the  tall  *^  London  Caloro ;"  and  this  delicately, 
while  the  fair  subject  of  their  conversation  was 
abroad  in  the  town  telling  fortunes.  The  matri- 
monial affair  was  placed  in  a  veiy  tempting  light ; 
and,  when  the  stranger  pleaded  Uiat  he  could  not 
support  a  rami^  and  also  did  not  choose  to  settle 
in  tiiis  cAtm,  the  old  lady  obviated  all  objections. 
Her  granddaughter,  she  averred,  could  cheat,  tell 
fortunes,  and  steal ;  and  at  Madrid  would  not  £ail 
to  make  a  fortune,  and  wear  silks  and  satins ;  while 
her  ro  rode  about  on  his  black-tailed  ^fiay-H)r — 

The  chabi  can  cross  the  pani.  Would  she  not  do 
business  in  London  with  the  rest  of  the  Calortf !  Or  why 
not  go  to  the  land  of  the  Corahai  1  In  which  case  I 
would  accompany  you ;  I  and  my  daughter,  the  mother 

of  the  chabi Take  the  chabi,  therofon, 

and  go  to  Madrilati  to  whi  the  pam^,  and  when  yon 
have  got  it,  nturn,  and  we  will  give  a  banquet  to  all 
the  Busntf  in  H^erida,  and  in  their  food  I  will  mix  drow, 

and  they  shall  eat  and  burst  like  poisoned  sheep 

And  when  they  have  eaten  we  vrUl  leave  them,  and 
away  to  the  Isnd  of  the  Moor,  my  London  Caloro. 

llie  **  business  of  Egypt"  did  not  cany  Anto- 
nio so  far  as  Madrid ;  and  the  London  Caloro  parted 
from  the  Badajoz  Caloro  in  a  wild  pass;  previous 
to  which  this  singular  conversation  took  place : — 

Antonio. — Brother,  I  cannot  imagine  what  business 
brought  you  to  this  country  1 

Myulf. — Perhaps  the  same  which  brings  yon  to  this 
moor,— business  of  £gypt. 

Antonio,— yoi  so, brother;  you  speak  the  language 
of  Egypt,  it  is  true,  but  your  ways  and  words  an  neither 
those  of  the  Cal^  nor  of  the  Busntf. 

Mjftdf. — Did  you  not  hear  me  speak  in  the  foros  about 
God  and  Tebleque  1  It  was  to  declan  his  glory  to  the 
Caltfs  and  Gentiles  that  I  came  to  the  land  of  Spain. 

AnUmio. — And  who  sent  you  on  this  errand ! 

Mwdf. — You  would  scarcely  understand  me  wen  I 
to  inform  you.  Know,  however,  that  then  an  many  in 
fonign  lands  who  lament  the  darkness  which  envelops 
Spain,  and  the  scenes  of  cruelty,  robbery,  and  murder 
which  deform  it.! 

Antonio. — An  they  Calortf  or  Busn^? 

Mytelf. —WhEt  matten  it?  Both  CalorS  and  Bnsntf 
an  sons  of  the  same  God. 

Antonio. — You  lie,  brother;  they  an  not  of  one 
father  nor  of  one  Errate.  You  speak  of  robbery,  cruelty, 
and  murder.  Then  an  too  many  Busn^,  brother;  if 
then  wen  no  Busn^  then  would  be  neither  robbery 
nor  murder.  The  Calortf  neither  rob  nor  murder  each 
other,  the  Busntf  do ;  nor  an  th^  cruel  to  their  ani- 
mals, their  law  forbids  them.  When  I  was  a  child,  I 
was  beating  a  hurra,  but  my  father  stopped  my  hand, 
and  chided  me.  **  Hurt  not  the  animal,"  said  he ;"  for 
within  it  is  the  soul  of  your  own  sister !" 

Mytelf.—Aixd  do  you  believe  in  this  wild  doctrine,  O 
Antonio ! 

Antonio. — Sometimes  I  do,  sometimes  I  do  not. 
Then  an  some  who  believe  in  nothing  ;  not  even  that 
they  live  !  Long  since,  I  knew  an  old  Caloro,  he  was 
old,  very  old,  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,— and  I  once 
heard  him  say,  that  all  we  thought  we  saw  was  a  lie  ; 
that  then  was  no  world,  no  men  nor  women,  no  horses 
nor  mules,  no  olive  trees.  But  whither  an  wo  stray- 
ing t  I  asked  what  induced  you  to  come  to  this  eon- 
try-— you  tell  me  the  glory  of  God  and  Tebleque.  Dis- 
parate 1  tell  that  to  the  Busn^.  You  have  good  nasons 
for  comfng,  no  doubt^  else  ^ou  would  not  be  h«re»  Soma 
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say  yon  are  a  spy  of  the  London^,  perhaps  yoa  are ;  I 
eare  not.  Rue,  brother,  and  iell  me  whether  any  one  is 
ooming  down  the  pass. 

Antonio  must  sorely  have  heard  of  the  writings 
of  Berkelejy  incredible  as  that  may  seem*  If  the 
reader  cannot  belieye  thisi  he  may  adopt  any  other 
hypothesis  he  pleases. 

Hie  remainder  of  the  journey  to  Madrid  was  pro- 
secuted solitarily^  the  traveller  riding  lipon  a  bean- 
tifol  ass,  which  he  had  purchased  from  the  gypsy. 
His  next  striking  adyenture  is  even  more  extra- 
ordinary than  his  entertainment  among  the  gypsies, 
as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  conjecture  by  what 
spell)  Bare  his  wonderful  power  of  personating 
Jew,  Moor,  or  Gypsy,  he  was  able  to  unlock  the 
breast  and  tongue  of  the  fsllow-traTeller  who  was 
thus  overtaken,  after  a  long  ride  in  the  dark  :— 

At  length  the  moon  shone  ont  fiuntly,  when  suddenly 
by  its  beams  I  beheld  a  figure  moving  before  me  at  a 
slight  distanoe.  I  quickened  the  pace  of  the  buna,  and 
was  soon  dose  at  its  side.  It  went  on,  neither  altering 
its  paee  nor  looking  round  for  a  moment.  It  was  the 
figure  of  a  man,  the  tallest  and  bulkiest  that  I  had 
nitherto  seen  in  Spain,  dressed  in  a  manner  strange  and 
singular  for  the  country.  On  his  head  was  a  hat  with 
a  low  orown  and  broad  brim,  very  much  resembling  that 
of  an  £nglish  wagoner;  about  his  body  was  a  long 
loose  tunic  or  slop,  seemingly  of  coarse  ticken,  open  in 
firont,  BO  as  to  allow  the  interior  garments  to  be  ooea- 
nonaily  seen ;  these  appeared  to  consist  of  a  jerkin  and 
short  velveteen  pantaloons.  I  have  said  that  the  brim 
of  the  hat  was  broad,  but,  broad  as  it  was,  it  was  insuf- 
ficient to  cover  an  immense  bush  of  coal-black  hair, 
which,  thick  and  curly,  projected  on  either  side ;  over 
the  left  shoulder  was  flung  a  kmd  of  satchel,  and  in  the 
right  hand  was  held  a  long  staff  or  pole. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  strange  about  the 
figure  ;  but  what  struck  me  the  most  was  the  tranquil- 
lity with  which  it  moved  along,  taking  no  heed  of  me, 
though  of  course  aware  of  my  proximity,  but  looking 
straight  forward  along  the  road,  save  when  it  occasion- 
ally raised  a  huge  face  and  large  eyes  towards  the 
moon,  which  was  now  shining  forth  in  the  eastern  quar- 
ter. 

*"  A  cold  night,*' said  I  at  Ust  "^  Is  this  the  way  to 
Talavera ! " 

**  It  is  the  way  to  Talavera,  and  the  nidit  is  cold." 

'^  I  am  going  to  Talavera,''  said  I, "  as  1  suppose  yon 
are  yourself." 

*<  I  am  going  thither,  so  are  you,  BitenoJ* 

The  tones  of  the  voice  which  delivered  these  words 
were  in  their  way  quite  as  strange  and  singular  as  the 
figure  to  which  the  voice  belonged ;  they  were  not 
ojOMstly  the  tones  of  a  Spanish  voice,  and  yet  there  was 
something  in  them  that  could  hardly  be  foreign ;  the 
pronunciation  also  was  coirect,  and  the  language,  though 
singular,  faultless.  But  I  was  most  struck  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  last  word,  bueno,  was  spoken.  I 
had  heard  something  like  it  before,  but  where  or  when 
I  could  by  no  means  remember.  A  pause  now  ensued ; 
the  figure  stiJklng  on  as  before  witii  the  most  perfect 
indifference,  and  seemingly  with  no  disposition  either  to 
seek  or  avoid  conversation. 

<"  Are  you  not  afhdd,"  said  I  at  last, '  to  travel  these 
roads  in  the  dark !  It  is  said  that  there  are  robbers 
abroad." 

'^  Are  you  not  rather  afraid,"  replied  the  figure,  **  to 
travel  these  roads  in  the  dark  t— you  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  country,  who  are  a  foreigner,  an  Englishman ! " 

"  How  is  it  that  you  know  me  to  be  an  finglishman!" 
demanded  I,  much  surprised. 

^  That  is  no  difilcult  matter,"  replied  the  figure  ;  ^  the 
sound  of  your  voice  was  enou^  to  teU  me  that." 

*  You  speak  of  voices,"  said  I ;  "  suppose  the  tone  of 
vour  own  voice  were  to  tell  me  who  you  are  1 " — '^  That 
It  will  not  do,"  replied  my  companion ;  **  you  know  no- 
Ihing  about  me — ^you  can  know  nothing  about  me."--< 


^  Be  not  sure  of  that  my  friend ;  1  am  acquainted  with 
many  things  of  which  you  have  little  idea." — **  Por 
exemplo,"  said  'the  figure.—"  ^w  example,"  said  I ; 
^  you  speak  two  language8."-^The  figure  moved  on, 
seemed  to  consider  a  moment,  and  then  said  slowly, 

^  You  have  two  names,"  I  continued ;  **  one  for  the 
house  and  the  other  for  the  street ;  both  are  good,  but 
the  one  by  which  you  are  called  at  home  is  the  one  which 
you  like  best." 

The  man  walked  on  about  ten  paces,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  had  previously  done ;  all  of  a  sudden  he  turn- 
ed, and  taking  the  bridle  of  the  hurra  gently  in  his 
hind,  stopped  her.  I  had  now  a  frill  view  of  his  &ee 
and  figure,  and  those  huge  features  and  Herculean  form 
still  occasionally  revisit  me  in  my  dreams.  I  see  him 
standing  in  the  moonshine,  staring  me  in  the  fkce  with 
his  deep  calm  eyes.    At  last  he  said : 

**  EiMgUdUmbimdenototrotl" 

It  was  late  at  night  when  we  arrived  at  Talavera. 
We  went  to  a  large  gloomy  house,  which  my  companion 
infbrmed  me  was  the  principal  posada  of  the  town.  We 
entered  the  kitchen,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a  large 
fire  was  biasing.  "  Pepita,"  said  my  companion  to  a 
handsome  girl  who  advanced  smiling  toward  us ;  "  a 
brasero  and  a  private  apartment;  this  cavalier  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  we  shall  sup  together."  We  were 
shown  to  an  apartment  in  which  were  two  alcoves  con- 
taining beds.  After  supper,  which  consisted  of  the  very 
best,  Sy  the  order  of  my  companion,  we  sat  over  the 
brasero,  and  commenced  talking. 

Mwdf. — Of  course  you  have  conrersed  with  Ejiglisli- 
men  before,  else  you  could  not  have  recognised  me  by 
the  tone  of  my  voice. 

Ahofhend. — I  was  a  young  lad  when  the  war  of  the 
independence  broke  out,  and  there  came  to  the  villa^ 
in  which  our  family  lived  an  English  officer  in  order  to 
teach  discipline  to  tiie  new  levies.  He  was  quartered 
in  my  father's  house,  where  he  conceived  a  great  affec- 
tion for  me.  On  his  departure,  with  the  consent  of  my 
&ther,  I  attended  him  through  both  the  Castiles,  partly 
as  companion,  partlv  as  domestic.  I  was  with  him 
nearly  a  year,  wnen  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  country.  He  would  ftinhave  taken  me 
with  him,  but  to  that  my  father  would  by  no  means 
consent.  It  is  now  five-and-twenty  years  since  I  last 
saw  an  langiiuimiiMi ;  but  you  have  seen  how  I  reoognised 
yon  even  in  the  dark  night. 

Mytdf. — ^And  what  kind  of  life  do  you  pursue,  and  by 
what  means  do  you  obtain  support! 

Abarbend, — ^I  experience  no  difficulty.  I  live  much 
in  the  same  way  as  I  believe  my  forefkthers  lived ;  cer- 
tainly as  my  ikther  did,  for  his  course  has  been  mine. 
At  his  death  I  took  possession  of  the  herencia,  for  I  was 
his  only  child.  It  was  not  requisite  that  I  should  fol- 
low any  business,  for  my  wealth  was  great ;  yet,  to 
avoid  remark,  I  followed  that  of  my  father,  who  was  a 
longanizero.  I  have  occasionally  dealt  in  wool;  but 
laiily,  ladly, — as  I  had  no  stimulus  for  exertion.  I  was, 
however,  successfhl  in  many  instances,  strangely  so; 
much  more  thsji  many  others  who  toUed  day  and  night, 
and  whose  whole  soul  was  in  the  trade. 

Mptdf, — Have  you  any  children  1    Are  you  married ! 

Aicuienel, — I  have  no  children  though  I  am  mairied. 
I  have  a  wife  and  an  amiga,  or  I  diould  rather  say  two 
wives,  for  I  am  wedded  to  both.  I,  however,  call  one 
my  amiga,  for  appearance  sake  ;  for.  I  wish  to  live  in 
quiet,  and  am  unwilling  to  offend  the  prejudices  of  the 
suzTOunding  people. 

Mytdf, — Yon  say  you  are  wealthy.  In  what  does 
your  wealth  consist  t 

AhcutheiUl, — ^In  gold  and  ^ver,  and  stones  of  price ; 
for  I  have  inherited  all  the  hoards  of  my  fore&thers. 
The  greater  part  is  buried  underground ;  indeed,  I  have 
never  examined  the  tenth  part  of  It.  I  have  coins  of 
silver  and  gold  older  than  the  times  of  Ferdinand  the 
Aoeursed  and  Jeiebel ;  I  have  also  laige  sums  employed 
in  usury.  We  keep  ourselves  close,  however,  and  pre- 
tend to  be  poorj  miserably  so;  but  on  certain  occasions, 
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at  wa  tmlxniMf  when  our  giies  are  bftrred,  and  our 
ttTigd  dofs  are  let  looee  in  the  courti  we  eat  our  food 
of  sernees  sneh  as  the  Queen  of  Spain  cannot  boast  of, 
and  wash  our  feet  in  eweis  of  eilTer,  fuhioned  and 
WTOoght  before  the  Amerioaa  were  IdtMOveied;  though 
ou  ganaenta  are  at  all  times  ooarse,  and  our  ibod  S>t 
the  moit  part  of  the  plainest  description. 

Mfftdf. — ^Are  then  more  of  you  than  youTMlf  and 
your  two  wiyea  f 

Ahwiiemd. — There  are  my  two  servants,  who  are  like- 
wise of  na;  the  one  is  n  youth,  and  is  about  to  leave, 
being  betrothed  to  one  at  some  distance ;  the  other  is 
old:  be  ia  now  upon  the  ro*d,  following  me  with  h  mule 
•iidear. 
JfjfMK— And  whither  are  you  bound  at  present  I 
Ahai^euL — ^To  Toledo,  where  I  ply  my  trade  oeoa- 
MBsIly  of  kmgnniiero.  I  love  to  wander  about,  though 
I  seldom  stray  fiyr  ftom  home.  Since  I  l«ft  the  English* 
naa  ay  feet  h»Te  never  once  stepped  beyond  the  bounds 
ofNew  Castile.  J  love  to  visit  Toledo,  and  to  think  of 
the  times  which  haTo  long  since  departed ;  I  diould 
eitaUish  myielf  there,  were  there  not  so  many  aoeuned 
OBSs,  vbo  look  upon  me  with  an  evil  eye. 

l(9Ml/.r— Are  yon  knovrn  fer  what  yon  aie  t    Do  the 
Mtbontas  moleet  yon ! 

Jiofkul. — ^People  of  course  suspect  me  to  be  iHiat 
I  sb;  kut  ss  I  eonibrm  outwardly  in  most  respects  to 
lbar«aj%they  do  not  interfeie  with  me.    True  it  is 
tkst  aometiaes,  when  I  enter  the  church  to  hear  the 
■sfli,  they  glare  nt  me  over  the  left  shoulder,  as  much 
u  to  ay— «*  What  do  you  here  I"  And  sometimes  they 
ciwi  themselTes  as  I  pass  by ;  but  -as  they  go  no  tat' 
tlier,  I  do  not  trouble  myself  on  thsA  account.    With 
nspeet  to  the  anthoiities,  they  are  not  bad  friends  of 
Mine,    liany  of  the  higher  class  have  borrowed  money 
from  me  on  usury,  so  that  I  haye  them  to  a  certain  ez- 
teat  in  ay  power ;  and  as  for  the  low  ^ignmnia  and  cor- 
chetea,  they  would  do  anything  to  oblige  me  in  conai- 
doation  of  afew  dollars,  iHiieh  I  occaaionaUy  give  them; 
80  that  Batten  upon  the  whole  go  on  renmrkably  well. 
Of  old,  indeed,  it  was  te  otherwise ;  yet,  I  know  not 
bow  it  was,  though  other  fiunilies  sufbred  much,  ours 
always  enjoyed  a  tolerable  share  of  tranquillity.    The 
tnthia,  that  our  fkmily  has  always  known  how  to  guide 
itself  wondeiftally.    I  maysay  there  is  much  of  the  wis- 
dom cf  the  snake  amongst  us.  We  have  always  possessed 
friends ;  and  with  respect  to  enemies,  it  is  by  no  means 
mfe  to  BMddle  with  us ;  Ibr  it  ia  a  rule  of  our  house 
aver  to  fei^ve  an  iigury,  and  to  spare  neither  trouble 
Bor  ezpease  in  bringing  ruin  and  destruetion  upon  the 
headsof  our  evil  doers. 
Mrndf-^Do  the  priests  interfere  with  you  f 
^tafisiMl.— They  let  me  alone,  especiaily  in  our  own 
neigfahoorhood.    Shortly  after  the  death  of  my  fsther, 
one  hot-headed  individual  endenvouied  to  do  me  an  evil 
tun ;  but  I  soon  requited  him,  causing  hhn  to  be  im- 
leiaoned  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy,  and  in  prison  he  rs- 
■ained  a  long  tune,  till  he  went  mad  and  died. 

ir|Ml>C~HaTe  yon  a  head  in  Spiun,  hi  whom  ia  Tested 
the  diief  authority  I 

wliaifliML— Not  exactly.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain holy  fiunilies  who  eqjoy  much  eonnideration  ;  my 
own  is  one  of  theee  the  chiefest,  I  may  say.  My  grand- 
sire  was  a  particularly  holy  man  ;  and  I  have  heard  my 
Cither  ay,  that  one  night  an  archbishop  came  to  his 
heae  secretly,  auvely  to  haye  the  atislhction  of  kfawing 
hiihead. 

^fHf>— How  can  that  be  f  what  rsvereaee  could  an 
utfabishep  entertain  for  one  like  youralf  or  your  grand- 
siref 

^ftorimeL— Here  than  yon  imagine.  He  vms  one  of 
•a,at  least  lus  firfher  was,  and  he  could  nerer  forget 
what  he  had  leaned  with  reverenoe  in  his  Muicy.  He 
■aid  hehad  tried  toteget  it,  but  he  could  not ;  that  the 
mak  was  continually  upon  him,  and  that  eyen  from  his 
childhood  he  had  home  its  terrors  with  a  troubled  mind, 
till  at  last  he  could  bear  himself  no  longer  ;  so  he  went 
to  my  grandsire,  vnth  whom  he  remained  one  whole 
Bight ;  he  then  returned  to  his  diocea,  where  he  shortly 
^fkerwards  died,  in  much  renown  for  sanctity. 


Mytd/» — What  70^  say  surprises  me.  Have  you 
reason  to  suppose  tiiat  many  of  you  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  priesthood  t 

Ahofhend. — ^Not  to  suppom,  but  to  know  it.  There 
are  many  such  as  I  amongst  the  priesthood,  and  not 
amongst  the  inferior  priesUiood  either:  ame  of  the 
most  Teamed  andfemed  of  them  in  Spain  have  been  of 
us,  or  of  our  blood  at  least,  and  many  of  them  at  this 
day  think  m  I  Ao,  There  is  one  paiiioular  fatival  of 
the  year  at  which  four  dignified  ecclesiastiM  are  sure 
to  visit  me  ;  and  then,  when  all  is  made  doa  and  secure, 
and  the  fitting  aamonia  have  been  gone  through,  ^ey 
sit  down  upon  the  floor  and  cura. 

Mytdf. — Are  you.  numerous  in  the  large  towns  t 

Aba/ivend. — By  no  means ;  our  places  of  abode  are 
seldom  the  large  towns ;  we  pafer  the  villaga,  and 
rarely  enter  the  large  towns  but  on  businen.  Indad, 
we  are  not  a  numerous  people,  and  there  are  few  pro* 
vinca  of  Spain  which  antafai  more  than  twenty  femilies. 
None  of  us  are  poor ;  and  thoa  among  us  who  aire,  do 
a  moa  from  choia  than  necessity,  for  by  arving  each 
other  we  acquire  diflbrent  trada.  Not  unfrequently 
the  time  of  serria  is  tiiat  of  aurtship  ala,  and  the 
servants  erentually  marry  the  daughters  of  the  houa. 

We  Continued  hi  diseoura  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  \  the  next  morning  I  prepared  to  depart.  My 
ampanion,  howcTcr,  adv&ed  me  to  amain  whea  I  was 
for  that  day.  **  And  if  you  respect  my  aunal,"  said  he, 
^  you  will  not  proceed  ferther  in  this  manner.  To-night 
the  diligena  vrill  arriye  from  Kstremadura,  on  its  way 
to  Madrid.  Deposit  yourself  theain ;  it  is  the  safest 
and  most  spady  mode  of  travelling.  As  for  your  Ca- 
balleria,  I  will  myalf  purchaa  her.  My  arvant  is  hea, 
and  has  informed  me  that  she  will  be  of  wn\c%  to  us. 
Let  us,  theafoa,  paa  the  day  together  in  ammunion, 
Hke  brothers,  and  then  prooad  on  our  separate  journeys.** 
We  did  paa  the  day  together ;  and  when  the  diligena. 
arriyed  i  deposited  myalf  witiiin,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  aand  day  arrived  at  Madrid. 

This  is  a  long  extract ;  but,  besides  its  air  of  the 
maiVelloQs,  it  is  profitable  as  a  true  picture  of  a 
class  which  certainly  still  exists  in  Spain,  and  in 
oonsiderabls  numbenu 

Through  the  prudence  and  friendlhiesB  of  Ahaiv 
benel,  the  agent  of  the  3ible  Society  entered 
Madrid  in  a  more  respectable  guise  than  he  had 
quitted  Badajos.  Pious  firaud^  as  those  tacitly 
allowed,  if  not  actually  practised  on  Jew  and 
gypsy, '  Carlist  or  Cfaristino,  nerer  seem  to  have 
tnyubkd  his  conscience.  He  had  his  ''Bible  busi- 
ness*' to  serye,  and  was  invariably  of  the  politics 
of  the  parties  among  whom  he  was  placed ;  and 
we  should  imagine,  tiiat  if  he  did  not  oecasionaUy 
tacitly  conform  to  Uieir  religion  also,  he  gave  no  sign 
of  difierence  of  opinion*  Mr.  Borrow  established 
himself  in  Madrid  with  a  very  hXy  grandioM  land- 
lady, who  said  of  her  large  empty  saloon  and  small 
chamber — ^  Did  yon  ever  see  so  magnilioent  an 
apartment  ?  Last  winter  it  was  occupied  by  the 
great  General  Espartero !"  Her  second  boast  was 
of  her  son,  Baltasar,  who  was  a  svraggering,  va- 
pouring tailor  in  the  NationahH-^n^enM^ff  Spanish, 
though  of  the  Gascon  breed,  and  not  a  little 
amusing*  Mr.  Borrow  had  no  letters  brought  to 
any  inSvidual  in  Madrid,  which  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular, as  the  members  of  the  Bible  Society  must 
have  had  some  means  of  introducing  their  agent 
to  influential  persons  in  the  Spanish  capital.  Thus 
left  to  his  own  resources^  he  took  the  liberty  of 
waiting  upon  Mr.  Villiers,  to  solicit  his  interest 
for  ohtaining  an  interview  with  Mendizabal,  who, 
at  the  moment)  enjoyed  unbounded  power.  After 
shivering  for  three  hours  in  the  ante-chamber  of 
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the  Minister^  he  ivas  received  upon  the  etrength  of 
Mr.  YUliers'  letter — and,  behold !  Mendlzabal — 
He  stood  behind  a  table  ooyered  with  paperB,  on  which 
his  eyes  were  intently  fixed.  He  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  when  I  entered,  and  I  had  leisoie  enough  to  snr- 
Tey  him  :  he  was  a  hnge  athletic  man,  somewhat  taller 
than  myselfy  who  measnre  six  feet  two  without  my  shoes; 
his  complexion  was  flori<i^  his  features  fine  and  regular, 
his  nose  quite  aquiline,  and  his  teeth  splendidly  white  : 
though  scarcely  fifty  years  of  age,  Ids  hair  was  remark- 
ably giey ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  rich  morning  gown,  with 
a  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  and  morocco  slippers  on 
his  feet. 

His  secretary,  a  fine  intellectual  looking  man,  who, 
as  I  waa  subsequently  informed,  had  acquired  a  name 
both  in  English  and  Spanish  literature,  stood  at  one  end 
of  the  table  with  papers  in  his  hands. 

After  I  had  been  standing  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 

Mendiiabal  suddenly  lifted  up*a  pair  of  sharp  eyes,  and 

fixed  them  upon  me  with  a  peculiarly  ecrutinizmg  glance. 

"  I  hare  seen  a  glance  very  similar  to  that  amongst 

the  Beni  Israel,"  thought  I  to  myself. 

My  interriew  with  him  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  Some 
singular  discourse  passed  between  us  :  I  found  him,  as 
I  had  been  infimned,  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  spoke  in  terms  of  hatred  and  contempt, 
and  by  no  means  a  firiendtto  the  Christian  religion,  which 
I  could  easily  account  for.  I  was  not  discouraged,  how- 
OTor,  and  pressed  upon  him  the  matter  which  brought 
me  thither,  and  was  eventually  so  far  suocessfbl,  as  to 
obtain  a  promise,  that  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  months, 
vrken.  he  hoped  the  country  would  be  in  a  more  tranquil 
state,  I  should  be  allowed  to  print  the  Scriptures. 

As  I  was  going  away  he  said,  ^  Yours  is  not  the  first 
application  I  have  had  :  ever  since  I  hare  held  the  reins 
of  goremment  I  have  been  pestered  in  this  manner,  by 
English  calling  themseWes  Eyangelical  Christians,  who 
hare  of  late  come  fiocking  over  into  Spain.  Only  last  week 
a  hunchbacked  fellow  found  lus  way  into  my  cabinet 
whilst  I  was  engaged  in  important  business,  and  told  me 

that  Christ  was  coming And  now  you  have 

made  your  appearance,  and  almost  persuaded  me  to  em- 
broil myself  yet  more  with  the  priesthood,  as  if  they 
did  not  abhor  me  enough  already.  What  a  strange  in- 
fktuation  is  this,  which  drires  you  oyer  lands  and  waters 
with  Bibles  in  your  hands  11  My  good  Sir,  it  is  not  Bibles 
we  want,  but  rather  guns  and  gunpowder,  toputtiie  rebels 
down  with;  and  above  all,  money,  that  we  may  pay  the 
troops.  Whenever  yon  come  with  these  three  things, 
you  shall  have  a  hearty  welcome  ;  if  not,  we  really  can 
dispense  with  your  visits,  however  great  the  honour." 

If yM{^.— There  will  be  no  end  to  the  troubles  of  this 
afllioted  country  until  the  Gospel  have  free  cinmlation. 
MendUabaL—l  expected  that  answer,  for  I  have  not 
lived  thirteen  years  in  England  without  forming  some 
acquaintance  with  the  phnseology  of  you  good  folks. 
Now,  now,  pray  go;  you  see  how  engaged  I  am.  Come 
again  whenever  you  please ;  but  let  it  not  be  within  the 
next  three  months. 

The  interval  was  occupied  by  ^Don  Jorge" — 
the  style  of  Mr,  George  Borrow  in  Madrid-— partly 
in  seeing  the  sights  of  the  capital ;  of  which  he 
thus  speaks : — 

I  have  visited  most  of  the  principal  capitals  of  the 
world  ;  but  upon  the  whole  none  has  ever  so  interested 
me  as  this  city  of  Madrid,  in  which  I  now  found  myself. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  its  streets,  its  edifices,  its  public 
squares,  its  fountains,  though  some  of  these  are  remark- 
able enough  ;  but  Petenhurg  has  finer  streets,  Paris  and 
Edmburgh  more  stately  edifices,  London  far  nobler 
squares,  whilst  Shiras  can  boast  of  more  costly  fountains, 
though  not  cooler  waters..  But  the  population  I  Within 
a  mud  wall,  scarcely  one  league  and  a  half  in  circuit,  are 
contained  two  hundred  'thousand  human  beings,  cer- 
tainly forming  the  n^oat  extraordinary  vital  mass  to  be  I 


found  in  the  entire  world ;  and  be  it  always  remem- 
bered that  this  mass  is  strictly  Spanish.    The  popula- 
tion of  Constantinople  is  extraordinary  enough,  but  to 
form  it  twenty  nations  have  contributed  ;  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, Persians,  Poles,  Jews,  the  latter,  by  the  by,  of 
Spanish  origin,  and  speaking  amongst  themselves  the  old 
Spanish  language  ;  but  the  huge  population  of  Madrid, 
with  the  exception  of  a  sprinkling  of  foreigners,  chiefly 
French  tailors,  glove  makers,  and  peruquiers,  is  strictly 
Spanish,  though  a  considerable  portion  are  not  natives 
of  the  place.    Here  are  no  colonies  of  Germans,  as  at 
Saint  Petersburg  ;  no  English  fMtories,  as  at  Lisbon  ; 
no  multitudes  of  insolent  Yankees  lounging  through  the 
streets,  as  at  the  Havannah,  with  an  air  which  seems  to 
say,  the  land  is  our  own  whenever  we  choose  to  take  it ; 
but  a  population  which,  however  strange  and  wild,  aud 
composed  of  various  elements,  is  Spanish,  and  will  re- 
main so  as  long  as  the  city  itself  shall  exist.    Hail,  ye 
aguadores  of  Asturia  I  who,  in  your  dress  of  coarse  diif< 
fel  and  leathern  skull-caps,  are  seen  seated  in  hundreds 
by  the  fountain- sides,  upon  your  empty  water^caske,  or 
staggering  vrith  them  filled,  to  the  topmost  stories  of 
lofty  houses.    HaU,  ye  caleseros  of  Valencia  !  who,  lol- 
ling lazily  against  your  vehicles,  rasp  tobacco  for  your 
paper  cigars  whilst  waiting  for  a  fkre.    Hail  to  yon, 
beggars  of  La  Mancha  I  men  and  women,  who,  wrapped 
in  coarse  bUnkets,  demand  charity  indifferently  at  the 
gate  of  the  pakce  or  the  prison.     Hail  to  yon,  valets 
fh>m  the  mountains,  mayoidomos  and  secretaries  from 
Biscay  and  Guipuscoa^  toreros  from  Andalusia,  riposte- 
ros  ^m  Galieia,  shopkeepers  from  Catalonia  1    Hail  to 
ye,  Castilians,  Estremenians  and  Aragone8e,of  whatever 
calling  !  And  lastly,  genuine  sons  of  the  capital,  rabble 
of  Madrid,  ye  twenty  thousand  manolos,  whose  terrible 
knives,  on  the  second  morning  of  May,  worked  such  grim 
havoc  amongst  the  legions  of  Murat ! 

And  the  Ugher  orders'—the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
cavaliers  and  senoras  ;  shall  I  pass  them  by  in  silence  t 
The  truth  is  I  havelittle  to  say  about  them ;  I  mingled  but 
little  in  their  society,  and  what  I  saw  of  them  by  no 
means  tended  to  exalt  them  in  my  imagination.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who,  wherever  they  go^  make  it  a  con- 
stant practice  to  disparage  the  higher  orders,  and  to 
exalt  the  populaoe  at  their  expense.  There  are  many 
capitals  in  which  the  high  aristocracy,  the  lords  and 
ladies,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  nobility,  constitute  the 
most  remarkable  and  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
population.  This  is  the  case  at  Vienna,  and  more  espe- 
cially at  London.    But  vnth  respect  to 

the  Spanish  aristoeraoy,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
cavaliers  and  sefioras,  I  believe  the  leas  that  is  said  of 
them  on  the  points  to  which  I  have  just'  alluded  the  bet- 
ter. I  confess,  however,  that  I  know  little  about  them ; 
they  have,  perhaps,  their  admirers,  and  to  the  pens  of 
sueh  I  leave  their  panegyric.  Le  Sage  has  describe 
them  as  they  were  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  His  de- 
scription is  anything  but  captivating,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  they  have  improved  since  the  period  of  the  sketobes 
of  the  immortal  Frenchman.  I  would  sooner  talk  of  the 
lower  class,  not  only  of  Madrid  but  of  all  Spain.  The 
Spaniard  of  the  lower  class  has  much  more  interest  for 
me,  whether  manolo,  labourer,  or  muleteer.  He  is  not 
a  oominon  being  ;  he  is  an  extraordinary  man.  He  has 
not,  it  is  true,  Uie  amiability  and  generosity  of  the  Rus- 
sian mi^'ik,  who  will  give  his  only  rouble  rather  than  the 
stranger  shall  want ;  nor  his  placid  courage,  which  ren- 
ders him  insensible  to  fear,  and  at  the  oommand  of  his 
Tsar,  sends  him  singing  to  certain  death.  There  is  more 
hardness  and  less  self-devotion  in  the  disposition  of  the 
Spaniard ;  hepo8sesses,however,aspiritof  proud  indepen- 
dence, which  it  is  impossible  but  to  admire.  He  is  ig- 
norant, of  conree  ;  but  it  is  singular,  that  I  have  inva- 
riably found  amongst  the  low  and  slightly  educated 
classes  fkr  more  liberality  of  sentiment  thiui  amongst 
the  upper. 

(To  be  concluded  in  <mr  next.) 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  astovP  of  officers  of  the  brigade  were  standing 
in  tiie  Terandahy  when  Colonel  Waldenbexg  joined 
them. 

**  Captain  Osborne,''  said  he,  addressing  one  of 
the  officers^  "  take  a  hundred  of  our  best  rifles,  and 
advanoe  to  BeUgiove  plantation.  The  surrounding 
oonntiy  most  be  protected  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Indians.  I  haye  made  arrangements  for  your 
proceeding  in  canoes,  so  that  you  will  not  be  fa- 
tigned  marching  through  the  forests." 

Osborne  bowed,  and  was  retiring  to  issue  orders, 
when  Joolay  came  up,  and  catcl:dng  him  by  the 
ana,  dragged  him  into  a  comer. 

^  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Joolay,  with  a  most 
mdandioly  and  imploring  look,  "  I  understand 
thai  you  are  prooee^g  to  BeUgroye  -with  a  lot  of 
your  young  chaps,  to  garrison  ^e  plantation." 

^  I  am,'*  said  Osborne.     '^  Do  you  go  with 

'^  Can't  get  just  now,"  said  Joolay  ;  *^  but  tell 
Mr.  Bellgioye  that  his  son  is  safe.  Please  hand 
him  that  letter  from  his  niece,  which  will  explain 
alL  Tell  him  we  expect  him  here  to-morrow. 
And  I  say.  Captain,  let  the  young  chaps  you  take 
with  yon  be  the  most  steady,  sober,  cool-blooded 
&U0W8  in  your  whole  brigade." 

*<  Why  so  ?  "  inquired  the  Captain. 

^  You  see,"  said  Joolay,  with  a  Icnowing  look, 
^'theieazeaomefinenigger  wencliesaboutBellgroTe ; 
and  I  b^^  earnestly  beg,  Captain,  that  you'll  issue 
a  rtanding  order,  that  your  young  fellows  are  not 
to  meddle  with  them." 

*<  You  surprise  me^  Mr.  Joolay,"  said  Osborne. 

''Oh !  maybe  I  do,"  replied  Joolay  ;  ** but  you 
ses^  Captain,  it  looks  horrid  ugly  to  see  a  plantation 
peopled  with  mulattoes ;  and  in  that  case,  the  over- 
seer generally  gets  the  blame.  Kow,  my  dear  fel- 
low, r^e  got  a  character,"^-and  here  he  laid  his 
hand  on  his  heart, — ^  and  for  my  sake  keep  your 
young  diapa  well  in.   You  understand  me,  eh  ?  " 

''You  must  issue  the  same  orders  here,"  said 
QrilxHiie,  laughing* 

"  No^  no/'  answered  Joolay.  "  You  see  there 
are  no  oTerseers  here ;  so  all  the  blame  shall  rest 
on  the  Cadets  themselves.'' 

**  We  shall  see  to  it,"  said  Osborne,  as,  turning 
to  hisbiotlier  officers,  he  told  them  Joolay's  orders, 
which  gave  rise  to  much  mirth,  which  was  still 
&rther  increased  as  the  overseer  marshalled  them 
to  the  dining-room,  and,  in  absence  of  the  lady  of 
the  mansion,  did  the  honours  of  the  table,  boasting, 
in  the  most  magniloquent  terms,  of  his  own  mili- 
tary talents,  and  placing  himself  above  all  hwoes 
ancient  and  modem. 

Zada,  in  passing  the  door  of  the  apartment,  ob- 
served her  brother  enter,  and  heard  him  request  of 
Joolay  to  allow  him  to  return  to  Bellgrove  with 
Uw  eaaees. 

No,"  answered  Joolay;  "Whackie  and  you 
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stay  here  till  I  go.  Gentlemen,"  continued  he, 
addressing  the  officers,  "  there's  a  nigger  for  you — 
a  rigglar  wild-cat.  Lord  !  if  you  had  seen  how  he 
walloped  the  Indgines ! " 

The  proud  spirit  of  Zama  could  ill  brook  the 
contemptuous  and  haughty  looks  of  the  young 
planters,  as  they  glanced  at  him,  and  with  a  proud 
look  he  folded  his  arms  and  returned  their  gaze. 

'^  What  a  saucy,  impudent  dog,"  remarked  some 
of  them  as  they  turned  away.  . 

"  Ah ! "  cried  Joolay,  **  he's  a  clever  chap,  Zaida 
— worth  a  thousand  dollars  in  any  market :  devil 
of  a  pity  he's  a  nigger.  If  he  'd  been  a  white  man, 
like  me,  he'd  gotten  on  famously ! " 

Zama  heard  no  more,  for,  turning  on  his  heel, 
he  suddenly  left  the  apartment. 

Zada  followed  her  brother,  and  found  him  lean* 
ing  against  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  verandah, 
groaning  in  bitter  agony  of  soul. 

"  Zama,"  said  the  affectionate  girl,  as  she  threw 
her  arms  around  his  neck,  "  Zama,  what  means 
this  burst  of  grief  1 " 

"  Oh,  Zada,  can  it  be  otherwise,"  he  answered, 
leaning  his  forehead  on  her  shoulder,  "  when  I  re- 
flect that  I  am  a  slave'* 

"  Then,  my  brother,  look  around  you,  and  be- 
hold how  many  thousands^  nay,  millions  of  our 
race,  are  the  same." 

"  That  is  the  worst  of  it,"  replied  Zama,  bitterly ; 
"  for  even  were  I  free,  the  curse  of  Heaven  would 
still  cling  to  me,  ind  the  white  man  would  despise 
and  spurn  me  for  my  complexion." 

"  Oh !  cease  to  talk  thus,"  said  Zada,  re- 
proachfully, "  nor  raise  thy  voice  in  vain  upbraid- 
ing against  that  Power  who  made  thee  what  thou 
art." 

"  Zada,  my  dear  Zada,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have 
done  deeds  this  day  which,  had  my  features  been 
white,  instead  of  Ethiopian  dye,  would  have  entitled 
me  to  esteem  and  honour.  As  I  am,  what  have  I 
gained  by  it?  Insult  and  contumely !  A  slave  I  am — 
d^raded,lost,  dishonoured — a  slavelmust  remain !" 

"  Alas,  Zama,  what  wouldst  thou  be  ?"  inquired 
his  sister. 

"  I  would  he  free,  my  sister— :/re0  as  the  eagle  that 
soars  o'er  yon  forest.  Oh,  God !  how  glorious  the 
thought,  t^t  man  should  bend  to  nought  but  his 
Creator  I" 

"Ah,  Zama,  Zama,  'tis  a  wild  and  a  vain 
thought.  Look  around  you,  and  ask  where  is  free- 
dom to  be  found  ?  Mark  the  young  white  men 
whom  you  envy  so  much  :  the  greater  number  of 
them  are  compelled  to  toil  through  life  like  slaves, 
ay,  worse  at  times  than  the  poor  negro  they  de- 
spise.  Oh !  Zama,  I  could  tell  you  of  some  noble- 
minded  youths,  the  sole  support  of  helpless,  aged 
parents,  whose  lives  are  gall  and  wormwood,  bound 
to  submit  to  every  capricious  whim,  and  eveiy  in- 
solent word  of  brutal  and  tyrannical  employers. 
They  dare  not  murmur ;  for  if  they  did,  they  would 
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be  driven  to  the  world,  without  hope,  without  suc- 
cour :  yet  with  galled  spirits,  and  broken  hearts, 
they  must  submit  and  toil  on.  Contrast  them 
with  the  poor  negro  :  in  many  cases  the  latter  has 
the  advantage." 

"What !"  exclaimed  Zama,  angrily,  "  wouldst 
thou  argue  me  into  love  of  slavery?  Art  thou  so 
fond  of  our  degraded  lot  ?  " 

"  Not  so,  my  dear  brother,"  she  answered ; 
"but  when  I  look* upon  young  white  females, 
who  are  dependent  upon  others,  and  who,  to  gain  a 
morsel  of  bread,  must  submit  to  the  vilest  drudgery, 
and  calmly  bend  to  insolent  and  tyrannic  pride,  I 
have  thanked  Hearen  that  my  lot  was  cast  with 
one  whom,  next  to  my  God,  I  honour  and  adore 
—my  own  beloved  and  loving  lady !  You  tremble, 
Zama  :  have  I  offended  you?" 

"  No,  dearest — ^thy  lady !  Yes,  love  dwells  in 
all  around  her — air,  earth,  and  sky  seem  hallowed 
with  her  presence ;  let  us  talk  no  more  of  her, 
Zada.  Alas !  were  I  free,  I'd  seek  for  other  lands 
where  the  tincture  of  my  skin  would  be  no  bar- 
rier to  bravery.  I'd  live  a  soldier  s  life,  and  seek 
a  soldier  s  grave." 

"  A  soldier's  life,  Zama ! — a  slave  of  slaves.  Is 
not  the  soldier  but  the  bond-slave  of  his  superiors? 
I  have  often  read  and  heard  that  the  poor  soldier 
is  lashed,  at  times,  worse  than  ever  any  negro  was." 

**  What  sayest  thou  to  a  sailor's  life,  then?"  in- 
quired Zama. 

"  The  same  objection  that  I  have  to  a  soldier  s ; 
but  often  more  toil  and  worse  usage,"  she  answered. 

"  But  it  is  only  the  yile  and  bad  of  them  who 
are  kept  down,"  he  argued. 

"  The  same  with  the  negroes,"  answered  Zada. 
"  'Tis  only  the  vile  and  bad  of  them  who  suffer 
punishment.  Didst  thou  ever  behold  a  well-be- 
haved negro  punished  ?  Did  Mr.  Bellgrove  ever 
punish  his  negroes  wantonly  ? " 

"Never,  Zada — ^never.  He  treats  them  as  a 
father  would  his  children." 

"  Then,  Zama,  repay  him  with  the  affection  you 
ought,  and  repine  not.  Believe  me,  you  will  find 
the  white  man  oftener  in  worse  bondage  than  the 
negro  ever  could  be." 

^'  Cease,  Zada — cease  to  talk  thus !"  exclaimed 
Zama,  fiercely.  "Thy  reasoning  can  never  re- 
move the  bitter  sting  of  slavery  .which  thou,  and 
I,  and  all  our  hapless  brethren  writhe  under." 

"  And  which  thy  offspring  and  theirs  must 
ever  endure ! "  exclidmed  a  deep,  stem  voice,  from 
beneath  the  verandah. 

With  an  exclamation  of  terror,  Zada  clung  to 
her  brother,  who  looked  around  for  the  intruder, 
but  could  discover  no  one. 

"  We  hare  been  overheard,  Zada*  Retire ;  no 
one  dare  harm  thee  while  I  am  nigh,"  said  Zama. 

A  slight  rustling  amongst  the  shrubbery  was 
now  heard;  and  Zada,  loosing  herself  from  her 
brother's  embrace,  murmured — "  Grood  night,'' 
and  hurried  to  rejoin  her  mistress. 

"  Who,  and  what  are  you  ?"  cried  Zama,  as  a 
dark  figure  emerged  from  the  shrubbery. 

"An  old  friend  and  comrade,"  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  advancing. 

"  Thy  name?"  inquired  Zania. 


"Perault!"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  as  he  leap- 
ed over  the  balustrade  into  the  verandah ;  and, 
catching  Zama  in  his  arms  with  a  firm  embrace, 
said — "  Hast  thou  forgotten  me !" 

Zama  returned  the  embrace  with  much  cordial- 
ity, and  expressed  his  joy  at  the  meeting.  "'Tis 
so  unexpected,"  he  said.    "  How  came  you  here  ?" 

"In  the  honourable  capacity  of  guide  to  my 
master's  horse,"  said  Perault,  with  bitterness.  I 
had  not  long  arrived,  and  tired  of  attending  on 
him  who  owns  me,  I  strolled  forth  to  hear  the  bull- 
*frogs  croak,  and  the  locust  and  grasshopper  chirp 
their  vesper  hymn.  Hearing  thy  voice,  I  turned 
hither,  and  overheard  thee  repining  at  thy  bitter 
lot.     But  where  is  Zada  ?" 

"  She  was  alarmed,  and  fled,"  answered  Zama. 

"  'Tis  a  pity,"  said  Perault,  heaving  a  deep  sigh  ; 
"a  great  pity  that  a  girl  so  noble-minded  as  Zada, 
should  be  dragged  forth  to  a  public  market,  like  a 
beast  of  burden,  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  rude 
and  vulgar,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder." 

"  What  mean  ye,  Perault  ?"  cried  Zama,  with  a 
shudder,  as  he  placed  his  hand  on  Perault's  arm. 

"  And  then,"  continued  Perault,  as  if  unmindfal 
of  the  interruption,  "  to  see  the  monsters  feeling 
her  joints,  and  passing  their  brutal  jests  on  her ; 
to  behold  her  bathed  in  tears,  looking  with  im- 
ploring eyes  for  succour ! " 

"  Deatli  and  hell ! "  exclaimed  Zama,  as  he 
clutched  Perault  firmly  by  the  throat ;  "  utter 
but  another  word  in  that  strain,  and  by  heaven  I 
will  strangle  thee !" 

"  Stay,  my  friend,  unloose  thy  grasp ;  I  speak 
but  of  the  fate  of  slaves^"  said  Perault,  as  he  gently 
relaxed  the  hand  of  Zama.  .  "  Are  we  not  liable  to 
be  sold  when  it  suits  the  whim  of  our  masters  ? 
Suppose  it  should  be  tfyseif  who  stood  upon  the 
hated  platform  in  the  slave-market,  how  would 
thy  haughty  spirit  brook  the  ruffian  jests  of  the 
detested  slave-dealers,  and  the  disdainiiil  looks  of 
the  haughty  planters :  to  have  thy  good  qualities 
bellowed  out  to  the  gaping  crowd,  and  paced  up 
and  down  like  a  horse  for  ftale?" 

"  Perault,  I  give  thee  fair  warning,"  said  Zama, 
his  voice  quivering  with  rage.  "  Beware  I  and 
provoke  me  no  farther." 

"  Then  suppose  'twas  /—Perault,  the  favoured 
slave  amongst  a  thousand,"  said  the  negro,  still 
urging  his  point.  "  I  who  am  pointed  out  by  the 
passers-by  as  the  haughtiest  slave  in  the  city : 
how  would  I  feel,  stationed  on  the  market  plat- 
form, and  the  accursed  placard  o'er  my  head, 
^For  sale,  Perault,  an  educated  Negro?'  Mark 
me,  Zama !  Colonel  Waldenbeig  will  soon  be  mar- 
ried to  the  lady  of  this  mansion.  Ha !  you  start 
at  that  ?  I,  his  favourite  slave,  will  be  discarded  ; 
Zada,  thy  sister — her  favourite  slave — will  be 
given  up.  What  have  we  to  look  to  ?  The  slave- 
market  ! — sold  to  some  brutal  tyrant !  We  are 
unfit  for  labour— the  whip  must  force  us  on  to 
toil  1     'TIb  a  pleasing  prospect,  is  it  not?" 

"  In  mercy  cease  this  theme  ! "  said  Zama, 
faintly ;  "  it  sickens  me  almost  to  death !" 

"  Most  gladly  would  I  cease,"  rejoined  Perault, 
"  if  thou  could'st  cause  the  siave'deaiers  to  cease 
also." 
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**  AUs !   wbat  can  we  do?*'  cried  Zama. 
**  We  are  meD,*  said  Perault,  "  and  can  strike 
for  freedom!'' 
«Oxily  to  meet  with  defeat  and  deaths"  said 

**  Bettec  to  die  in  freedom's  cause,  than  live  in 
bands  of  slayery !  *  said  Peraolt.     "  Now,  Zama, 
suppoae  that  fifteen  thousand  negroes  were  at  this 
momeat  leaga«d  to  yindicate  their  freedom,  and 
wieadi  the  chains  of  slayeij  asunder — ^wouldst 
tboojoln  theml** 
*^  With  hei^  and  soul  !'*  exclaimed  Zama. 
<<  Wnt  thou  be  true  and  secret  V  said  Perault. 
'^  Both,"  answered  Zama ;  *^  or  may  my  soul 
ptjthe  forfeit!" 

^  Thy  hand  on't,  my  noble  Zama !  Then  learn," 
— 4]id  here.Perault's  Toice  sunk  into  a  stem,  low 
whisper, — ^  I  have  stirred  the  negroes  in  the  city 
on  to  revolt :  full  fifteen  thousand,  fully  armed, 
await  my  s^^nal  to  wrap  the  city  in  flames, — ^then 
snze  the  shining,  and  escape  to  Hayti."  , 

Too  amaze  and  confuse  me,  Perault,"  said 
Zuns^  starting  up.  '^  What  if  this  plot  should  be 
disDO^eradf" 

**(ha  plans  are  too  ^11  laid,"  answered  the 
ooo^iimtor.  *'  I  have  just  now  returned  from 
Hajti,  where  King  Christophe  and  his  free  negro 
snbjects  have  already  assigned  us  a  rich  and  fer- 
tile portion  of  the  island,  and  await  with  open 
aims  our  coining.  Ha !  my  Zama,  with  fifteen 
thousand  weU-armed  followers  at  our  back,  e'en 
Ring  Christophe  might  tremble  on  his  throne,  and 
fnnn  the  hills  of  Hayti  the  negroes'  name  might 
ring  throughout  the  western  world ! " 

"  1  am  so  confused,"  said  Zama,  "  tliat  my  very 
brain  seems  swimming  round." 

"  A  new  light  hath  burst  upon  thy  mind,"  re- 
pTied  Perault ;  ^  a  field  of  fame  and  glory  lies  be- 
f3Te  thee.  The  seeds  of  sedition  are  sown  through- 
out the  whole  plantations,  and  scarcely  a  family 
in  the  dty,  or  for  miles  around  it,  but  have  their 
n^^roes  in  the  plot.  Even  on  this  plantation,  and 
on  Bellgiove,  there  are  parties  in  it." 

'^  Perault,"  said  Zama,  "  I  cannot  consent  to 
thti.  I  will  not,  cannot  harm  my  good,  kind 
master ;  and  Miss  Bellgrove, — so  young,  so  lovely. 
No,  Mitilda ;  no — that  cannot  be." 

'^  So  ho !  friend  Zama,  sets  the  wind  in  that 
quarter?  What,  injure  her?  No;  for  thy  sake 
Ae  shall  be  safe.  Nay,  more,  Zama,  what  will 
prevent  thee  carrying  her  off  to  Jlayti  ?  Trust  me, 
wete  she  once  there,  and  none  but  negroes  around 
her,  ahe  would  cling  to  one  who  could,  and  would 
protect  her." 

"  Cease,  Perault,  cease  ! — I  feel  fatigued  and 
sack  at  heart.    To-morrow  we  will  talk  of  this." 

**  To-morrow,  at  day-break,  meet  me  in  yonder 
cHron  grove.  Good-night,  Zama, — dream  of  li- 
bertj,  power,  and  love!"  So  saying,  he  parted 
^m  Zama,  who,  with  swelling  bosom,  sought  the 
apartment  of  Joolay ;  but  finding  that  he  was  still 
caioariiig  with  the  young  officers,  he  left  the  care 
of  the  overseer  to  Whackie,  and  retired  to  the 
aputment  allotted  to  himself. 
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CBA.PTBR  VIII. 

"How  do  you  feel  after  yesterday's  work?" 
said  Captain  Waldenberg  to  his  friend  Galliard, 
as  they  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Wandoo. 

"  Confoundedly  fatigued,  I  assure  you,"  an- 
swered Galliard ;  "  and  I  have  been  annoyed  all 
morning  with  that  chatterbox  of  a  negro  of  mine, 
who  arrived  with  the  rest  of  our  servants  last 
night." 

"  What,  Tom?  he  is  a  genuine  negro  dandy ! 
said  the  Captain,  laughing. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  laughing ;  "  too 
much  so.  The  rascal  makes  free  with  my  clothes 
on  all  occasions  :  gives  his  tea  and  supper-parties 
too.  I  caught  him,  a  few  nights  ago,  figuring  in  a 
dress-coat  of  mine ;  and  when  I  swore  at  him  for  it, 
the  fellow  grinned  in  my  face,  and  told  me  ^  he 
hah  a  ball  and  a  card-party  in  de  ketchen,  an'  he 
mos'  look  like  a  genelum  for  my  credit !'  I  could 
have  kicked  the  scamp  out  of  the  room  ! " 

"  You  are  too  easy  with  him,  Galliard.  But, 
heigho!  it*s  the  fault  with  us  Carolinians, — we 
allow  the  rascals  too  much  liberty.  By  the  by, 
how  are  you  going  to  kill  time  here  ?  for  it  seems 
we'll  not  kill  aught  else,  since  the  Cherokees  have 
taken  leg  bail." 

"  Suppose  we  take  a  look  at  this  plantation,  and 
see  how  it  thrives  under  petticoat  government?" 

"  Agreed  ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  we'll  take  a 
peep  at  the  negroes  and  the  pigs." 

Arm  in  arm,  the  two  friends  sauntered  past  the 
negro  huts.  Some  were  neatly  painted  white,  and 
the  windows  green  ;  while  around  others  the  vines, 
the  jessamine,  honeysuckle,  and  the  Mexican  rose, 
were  trained,  so  that  the  huts  looked  like  lovely 
bowers.  In  front  of  each  was  a  neat  garden-plot, 
decorated  with  orange,  pomegranate,  and  fig  trees, 
while  the  beautiful  shady  pride-of-India  trees,  threw 
their  canopies  in  front  of  the  entrances.  Hearing 
the  voices  of  children  proceeding  from  one  of  the 
larger  huts,  the  friends  bent  their  steps  thither  ; 
and  looking  thtough  one  of  the  low  windows,  wit- 
nessed a  scene  which  excited  their  mirth.  The 
hut  was  one  of  those  where  the  children  of  the 
n^roes  are  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  elder 
females  during  the  space  the  parents  are  at  work — 
a  sort  of  juvenile  negro-school,  where  the  old  ne-- 
gresses  inculcate  the  greater  part  of  the  moral  edu- 
cation which  the  negroes  ever  receive.  In  this 
hut  were  assembled  about  a  score  of  little  blackies, 
the  eldest  of  whom  would  not  be  above  five  years 
of  age.  All  were  dressed  in  short  frocks  of  clean 
white  Osnaburg,  and  their  round  chubby  faces  bore 
the  very  look  of  happiness. 

It  was  their  breakfast  hour,  and  the  little  ones 
were  all  busy  at  their  messes  of  hominey  and  mo- 
lasses, while  the  old  negress  was  sipping  her  coffee 
comer  by  herself.    One  little  urchin  had 
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seized  upon  a  large  pot  full  of  hominey,  into  which 
he  had  poured  a  double  allowance  of  treacle,  and 
was  defending  hb  possession  against  other  two 
little  negroes  who  stood  close  by  him  with  wooden 
spoons,  looking  most  indignantly  at  the  little  glut- 
ton, as  he  sat  with  the  dish  between  his  legs,  and 
eating  with  all  possible  speed — now  and  then 
knocking  aside  the  rpocn?  Qf  the  excluded  mem^ 
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bers  of  the  mess,  as  they  vainly  endeavoured  to 
partake  with  him. 

**  I  take  some  hominey  wid  you,  Billy?''  said  one 
of  the  urchins,  as  he  set  himself  down  coaxingly 
at  the  side  of  the  devourer. 

•*  No ! "  cried  the  young  rascal,  with  a  growl, 
such  as  a  dog  would .  salute  a  canine  Mend  with, 
which,  self-invited,  wished  to  partake  of  a  bone. 
*'  No ! "  and  he  grasped  the  dish  firmer,  and  whisk- 
ed his  hack  to  the  proposer. 

<<  Mumma  Wenus  say  we  mos'  take  our  break- 
BtufF  wid  you,"  said  the  other,  flourishing  his  spoon, 
and  makhig  a  dive  at  the  hominey. 

'*  No  I "  cried  the  selfish  rogue,  as  he  filled  his 
mouth,  and  grasping  the  dish  closer  to  him,  twined 
his  legs  around  it. 

*^  You  no  gone  for  sup  him  all,  Billy  ?"  said  one 
of  the  boys,  with  a  melancholy  whine. 

'*  Iss  I  is  2 "  cried  Billy,  whisking  himself  round 
again. 

The  two  young  urchins  perceiving  that  Billy 
was  resolved  to  maintain  his  illegal  possession,  in- 
stantly resolved  to  deprive  him  thereof  by  a  sum- 
mary process.  Seizing  him  by  the  shoulders,  they 
endeavoured  to  drag  him  from  the  dish ;  but  BiUy 
would  not  untwine  his  legs,  till  one  of  the  little 
negroes  hit  him  a  smart  rap  over  the  shins  with 
his  spoon.  A  sharp  struggle  now  ensued ;  but 
Billy,  finding  he  was  likely  to  be  defeated,  ex- 
claimed,— **  No,  you  no  get  none !  You  sup  him 
now?"  cried  he,  with  a  chuckle,  as  he  thrust  his 
dirty  foot  into  the  dish. 

"  Oh !  you  nasty  beast !"  cried  the  two  boys. 

Billy,  too  eager  on  his  revenge,  had  forgot  that 
the  hominey  was  hot^  and,  with  a  loud  yell,  he 
hastily  drew  his  foot  back,  severely  burned. 

"  Wot's  de  matter  now  ?"  cried  the  old  nurse. 

**  He  Billy,  ma'am !"  responded  one  of  the  boys. 

**  Wot  is  Billy  do  now  ?*  inquired  she. 

**  He  put  him  foot  in  de  hominey,  ma'am,  to 
keep  Coopid  an'  me  from  sop  wid  him." 

**  Oh !  de  dorty  dam  leely  blagart !"  exclaimed 
the  nurse,  flouncing  round  in  her  chair.  **  Bring 
me  dat  dere  cowskin  I " 

The  boys  started  forward,  and  presented  the 
dreaded  cowskin  to  the  nurse,  with  more  awe  and 
reverence  than  ever  minister  of  state  presented  a 
sceptre  to  his  liege  lord. 

**  Come  here,  you  leely  dorty  piccaneeny  !'* 
cried  the  nurse,  as  she  shook  the  cowskin  at  the 
culprit. 

"  I  can't  come,  ma'am ! "  wliined  Billy. 

**  Why  you  no  can  come,  eh  ?"  inquired  she. 

"  'Cause  I  bu'n  my  foot ! "  he  whined.  Billy, 
however,  was  forced  to  limp  up. 

**  Down  on  you  knees,  Sar,**  said  the  nurse ;  "  if 
you  cry  one  single  word,  I  flog  you  ten  time  more. 
Now,  you  leely  boys  and  gals,  see  what  nigger  boy 
get  for  put  him  foot  in  hominey."  Whack- whack- 
whack.  **  Hold  you  tongue,  you  leely  blagart  !** 
Whack-whack- whack.  "  Now,  Sar  ;  ax  pardon  of 
leely  Coopid  and  Bacchus  for  spoil  him  breakstufF, 
an'  say  you  no  spoQ  em  hominey  an'  molasses  no 
more." 

Billy  obeyed  orders,  and  was  dismissed  with  an 
application  of  the  cowskin,  which  made  him  run 


offi  forgetfiil  of  his  burned  foot— as  he  rubb^  flie 
afiected  part  most  strenuously. 

Laughing  heartily  at  the  old  dame's  method  of 
administering  justice,  the  two  friends  turned  from 
the  hut,  and  observed  a  handsomely-dressed  female 
in  one  of  the  gardens,  conversing  with  some  negro 
children,  who  were  training  the  tendrils  of  some 
vines,  so)^as  to  form  a  porch  over  the  garden  gate. 
"There's  an  elegant  figure,"  exclaimed  Walden- 
berg.  **  I  have  never  seen  a  female  form  of  more 
beautiful  symmetry !" 

"  Suppose  we  accost  her,"  said  Galliard.  **  Oh! 
we're  too  late ;  there  she  goes  into  the  hut.  What 
a  noble  gesture  she  has !  Come,  Captain,  I  don't 
care  if  we  call  on  the  negro  *  Massa'  of  the  next 
hut,  to  see  this  damsel." 

With  hasty  steps  they  approached  the  gate,  and 
entered  into  the  garden.  "Who  lives  here,  my 
girl?"  said  Galliard,  to  a  happy-looking  little 
negress. 

"  He  Mumma  Kattey,  Sar,"  answered  the  girl, 
dropping  a  curtsey :  "  Mumma  Kattey  been  weiry 
sick  for  long  time,  an  we  come  for  hdp  she." 

"  Is  there  a  lady  with  Jier  just  now  ?"  inquired 
Galliard. 

"  Yes,  Massa ;  he  Zada  wid  him— jost  gone  in/' 
answered  the  little  negress. 

The  friends  advanced  towards  the  hut,  but  hesi- 
tated to  enter. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  getting  better,  Mumma,** 
said  a  soft  sweet  voice,  which  sounded  on  the 
ears  of  the  young  men  like  the  notes  of  a  mellow 
flute. 

"Tankee,  Missee  Zada,"  answered  the  old  in* 
valid  ;"  I  is  get  betta ;  tanks  for  you  kindness, 
an  my  good  sweet  lady." 

"She  is  coming  to  see  you,  Muma,"  said  the 
sweet  voice  again. 

"La,  yearee  dat!"  exclaimed  the  old  negress. 
"  Has  my  sweet  Missee  got  betta  so  soon,  and  come 
for  see  I? — well,  I  is  glad  !" 

"  She  iq  quite  recovered,  and  quite  happy  now," 
said  the  damsel. 

Galliard  and  Captain  Waldenberg  now  entered 
the  hut ;  and  both  drew  back  with  surprise,  when 
Zada,  startled  at  their  appearance,  looked  i|gund. 

"  'Sdeath !  its  only  a  negress  1"  exclaimed  Gral- 
liard,  peevishly. 

Waldenberg,  who  instantly  noticed  the  regularly 
formed  features  of  the  girl,  said,  half  bantering, 
"  Ah !  my  lovely  girl,  can't  you  withdraw  the 
dark  veil  fliat  covers  those  beautiful  features  T 

Zada  stepped  back — ^her  large  eyes  kindling  with 
indignation  as  she  answered — "  When  the  officers 
of  the  Cadet  Brigade  can  act  like  gentlemen,  then, 
the  poor  negress  may  change  her  colour !" 

Both  the  young  men  keenly  felt  the  rebuke, 
and  the  blush  of  anger  and  shame  rushed  to  their 
cheeks.  Galliard  bit  his  lip  as  he  haughtily  said — 
"  The  Cadet  Brigade  respect  your  whole  sex — no 
matter  what  the  colour  may  be." 

Here  the  old  crone  struck  in  with  a  "  Yeh !  you 
two  imperant  buccra  wagibone,  wot  you  mean  ; 
who  send  for  you  here,  eh  ?  Get  along  wid  you.** 

^'  Nay — ^nay,  Mumma,  don't  be  angry ;  we  only 
come  to  ask  for  you,"  said  the  Captain,  laughing. 
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**Woi  you  know  'Ijout  I— ehT 

''Oil!  we  heard  you  were  siek,  and  came  to 
pTc  yon  a  dollar  or  two,  to  bny  something  nice  to 
cnwyou.** 

*' An'  wot  I  bay  on  de  plantation — eh  T 

**  Yon  can  send  to  town  for  what  you  want." 

<*  Mj  Miawe  gib  me  all  I  want,  and  I  no  need 
joQ  money,  Sar ! — ^Much  oblige  to  you,  tho'.  '* 

The  sound  of  roices  approaching  the  hut  caused 
Galliaid  to  tarn,  and  he  hastily  addressed  Wal- 
denbeig :— **  Here  we're  fairly  caught — ^here  comes 
Pemilt  and  another  negro :  no  doubt  your  brother 
md  the  rest  are  here  also." 

Penolt  and  Zama  now  entered  the  hut,  and 
both  kwked  with  suiprise  en  the  two  officers. 
Penult  bent  a  keen  glance  at  Waldenbeig,  and 
another  at  Zada,  and  his  lip  curled  with  a  disdain- 
ed nnik. 

"  Yoa  are  sarprised  at  finding  us  here,  Perault," 
nidGalljaid. 

"Not  eo,**  tnawered  Penult,  in  a  smooth  sly  tone, 
wfaOe  he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders.  ^  WheroTer 
a  sveet-tongaed  female  is  to  be  found,  'tis  a  sufii- 
cKot  lore  for  young  gallants )" 

Zama  started,  and  cast  an  angry  look  at  Zada, 
then  exehanged  glances  of  deep  meaning  with 
Peranlt ;  whUe  Galliard  and  Waldenbeig  felt  as  if 
thej  eoold  have  knocked  him  down.  A  loud  cry 
of  alarm  ftom  the  garden  now  attracted  their  at> 
tention,  and  one  of  the  negro  children  rushed  into 
the  hat,  duieking,  **  Obi  1  Obi  \  hide  me— hide 


me!" 


**Hu8h,  child!''  said  Zada,  as  the  little  one 
nuhed  into  her  arms.    *^  Obi  will  not  harm  you." 

An  aged  personage  tottered  into  the  hut.  The 
straager  was  dressed  in  a  long,  ilowing  dark  robe, 
and  the  fiaoe  was  almost  entirely  enreloped  in  a 
kige  dark  shawl  twisted  like  a  turban,  and  yeil ; 
part  of  the  forehead  was  exposed,  and  bore  a  deep 
Kar  in  the  centre. 

**  We  are  going  to  have  a  snug  family  party,  I 
•ee,"  aaid  Galliard.  ^  Are  you  coming,'  Walden- 
beigr 

The  Obi  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  reeled  to- 
vaids  the  door,  excliaming,  ^  Waldenberg,  said 
he?* 

"*  What  aUs  the  old  hag?"  said  the  Captain. 
**  Here,  Obi,  tell  me  my  fortune !" 

Mercy — ^mercy!  spare  me!"    shrieked  Obi, 
from  the  hut. 

**  Plague  take  the  frantic  fool !"  exclaimed  the 
C^iCam. 

**  Allow  me  to  follow  the  silly  wretch,"  said  Pe- 
raolt,  and  he  hurried  after  the  Obi,  whom,  after  a 
sniajt  efaaae,  he  made  up  to,  and  caught  hold  of 
the  fueied  charmed  dress. 

**  I  am  innocent !  I  am  innocent !"  shrieked  the 
Obi,  iiaUing  at  the  feet  of  Perault. 

^  Pool !  arise :  who  talks  of  guUt?"  said  Pe- 
ranlt. **  Answer  me  this :  when  did'st  thou  hear 
fromWoonahr 

The  Obi  fell  prostrate,  and  exclaimed,  **  Spare 
me— I  will  tell  aU!" 

*^  Look  op,"  aaid  Perault ;  ^^  behold  one  of  thy 
tribe  !  By  the  mark  on  thy  brow  I  know  thee. 
JWhold !  I  bear  th«  B«|n?.    ^ise,  thou  art  safe !" 
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Trembling  and  fearful,  the  Obi  arose,  and  with 
timid  looks  gaaed  on  the  mark  on  the  brow  of  Pe- 
rault. 

''  Be  satisfied,"  said  Perault ;  ''  but,  mark  me ! 
thou  art  surrounded  by  danger  here.  Hie  to  thy 
dwelling :  give  me  the  clue  to  find  thee." 

**  In  the  deep  shade  of  the  forest,  about  three 
miles  from  this,  stands  a  lone  hut.  It  is  in  that 
direction,"  and  he  pointed  westward.  ^  There 
Obi  dweUs,  lonely  and  unprotected." 

^  I  will  meet  thee  there  at  midnight.  Place  a 
torch  in  thy  window  to  guide  my  footsteps  throiigh 
the  swamp.  Alone  I  idll  come.  I  wish  thy  ad- 
vice, good  Obi,  in  a  matter  interesting  to  all  our 
poor  negro  race.  'Tis  against  our  hated  oppressors. 
To-night  I  wUl  meet  thee.  Away !"  So  saying, 
he  turned,  leaving  the  Obi  to  wend  through  the 
forest. 

Perault  had  not  proceeded  far  on  his  return  to 
the  plantation,  till  he  observed  the  Colonel  and 
Mr.  Joolay  approaching.    With  a  deep  muttered 
curse,  he  turned  from  the  path,  and  perceiving  a 
small  gate  which  led  into  the  garden,  pushed  it 
open  and  entered.     Here  the  sound  of  female  voices 
caused  him  to  pause,  when,  observing  Miss  Bell- 
grove  and  Letia  on  the  footpath,  he  again  turned, 
and  ascended  an  artificial  mound,  around  which  a 
winding  footpath  led  to  the  summit.    The  mound 
was  covered  with  the  rarest  and  most  brilliant 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  even  the  eye  of  the  discon- 
tented conspirator  wandered  with  delight  over  the 
fairy  scene.    At  length  he  reached  the  summit, 
and  gazed  with  rapture  on  the  glorious  landscape, 
which  lay  stretched  like  a  map  before  him.  At  a 
short  distance  from  him  stood  the  mansion-house, 
embowered  amid  orange  and  citron  trees,  from  the 
dark  green  leaves  of  which,  the  golden  fruit  burst 
forth,  and  glittered  in  the  morning  ray,  while 
clumps  of  myrtle  and  roses  diversified  the  lovely 
scene ;  farther  on  lay  the  negro  huts,  surrounded 
by  their  beautiful  gardens ;  while  the  orange,  mul- 
berry, pomegranate,  and  fig  trees,  united  with  the 
spreading  pride-of-India  in  forming  a  grateful  and 
a  pleasing  shade:  here  the  high  coooa  and  the 
palm-tree,  threw  forth  their  crested  heads,  towering 
proudly  over  the  other  trees.    Again  his  eye  rested 
on  the  clearings,  in  which  the  negroes  were  scat- 
tered in  small  groups,  hoeing  the  soil ;  where  the 
bright  green  leaves  of  the  cotton  shrub,  diversified 
with  its  lovely  flowers,  looked  like  a  sweet  gar- 
den. Wandering  from  these,  his  eye  rested  on  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  noble  Wandoo,  its  banks 
spread  with  rice-grounds,  from  which  the  green 
crop  was  waving ;  and,  in  the  back-ground,  lay  the 
boundless  dark  forest  and  its  dreary  wilds.    Va- 
rious and  conflicting  feelings  arose  within  the  bosom 
of  Perault,  as  he  looked  on  the  fur  scene  before 
him.  Shouts  of  laughter  fromthe  negroes,  mingling 
with  their  gay  songs,  came  on  his  ear ;  while  the 
richest  perfumes  arose  from  earth's  rarest  flowers, 
and  floated  richly  on  the  luxuriant  balmy  galfe. 

**  Here,  at  least,"  said  he,  «  my  unhappy  race 
have  met  with  peace.  'Tis  a  pity  that  a  spot  so 
fair  as  this  should  be  polluted  by  the  breath  <d 
slavery.  When  the  volcano  bursts  o'er  natoxeV 
1mg))tesC  scenes,  does  it  feel  for  tbe  lofely  nOQ* 
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yard  it  destroys  ?  No  :  when  the  boming  lava  rolls 
on  its  fiery  conrse,  earth's  gayest  gardens  and  its 
proudest  palaces,  are  wrapped  remorselessly  with- 
in its  biasing,  wild  embrace,  I  will  yet  lead  those 
bands  to  happier  lands^  and  fairer  sceQes  than  this ; 
and  they  wiU  soon  forget  this  spot,  ov^r  which  the 
angel  of  destruction  now  hovers/' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  garden,  Letia  and  Matil- 
da met  Waldenbeig  and  Joolay* 

**  Ha  1  my  beauties,"  cried  Joolay,  '^  there  you 
are.  Letia,  my  charming  little  laughing  gipsy, 
I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Your  father  told  me  last  night 
you  were  almost  dead  ;  don't  wonder  at  it ;  fear&l 
work  yon  V*  and  Joolay  shqok  hb  head,  and  Ipoked 
as  grave  as  an  over-laden  donkey. 

There  was  a  vast  contrast  in  the  rough  saluta- 
tion of  the  overseer,  and  the  polished  address  of 
the  Colonel.  Nowhere  is  there  deeper  hoqiage 
paid  to  the  fair  sex  than  in  CaroUni^ ;  and  Colonel 
Waldenberg  threw  into  his  manners  all  the  d^p 
devotion  of  the  friend  and  the  admirer.  To  both, 
his  looks  and  language  were  apparently  dictated 
by  the  feelings  of  refined  delicacy;  and  it  was 
only  in  the  soul-telling  glance,  and  the  n^oie  soft- 
ened expression  of  the  count^noe,  as  he  turned 
his  eyes  on  Matilda,  that  one  could  read  the  emor 
Uons  of  his  heart. 

Conversing  on  the  events  of  the  foiaegoing  day, 
they  rambled  onward  ;  when  the  SQund  of  lamen- 
tation arose  on  their  ears,  and  a  young  negro  girl 
was  seen  sitting  beneath  a  pomegranate  tree,  peep- 
ing very  bitterly. 

^*  Sally,'-  said  Miss  Bellgrove,  **  why  do  you  weep 
thus?" 

^'Ohl  ma'am,"  sobbed  the  girl;  **  I  been  in- 
sulted, ma'am !" 

^^  ru  take  a  bet,"  said  Joolay,  **  that  some  of 
these  young  wags  of  yours.  Colonel,  have  been 
making  love  to  that  wench." 

^  You  tell  fiUsehood,  Massa  Joolay,''  said  th« 
girl,  rising  indignantly.  *^  1  tink  more  ob  myself 
dan  listen  to  the  young  buccra  genelem.  Oh! 
Missee,  he  Haman  insult  I.''  And  she  again  fell 
a«crying. 

**  Haman,"  said  Matilda;  ^^  he  is  a  sad  rogue ! 
What  new  mischief -has  he  been  about  now?" 

**  He  make  song  on  me,  ma'am ;  and  make  all  de 
niggers  laugh  at  me.  I  shall  cry  myshef  to  death, 
80  I  shall  I "  And  she  gave  evident  tokens  of  her 
suicidal  intention,  by  roaring  most  grievously. 

"  He  is  always  ini^lnng  songs  on  somebody," 
said  Matilda.  **  You  know,  Sally,  he  makes  them 
even  on  me  ;  but  you  should  not  cry  so— -laugh  at 
him  ;  and  when  he  finds  he  can't  vex  you,  he  will 
compose  no  more  songs  on  you." 

'<  I  can't  laugh,  ma'am,'-  sobbed  the  girl,  ^  when 
he  cause — my  Joe  and  Jim  go  fight  about 
and  all  de  rest — stan'  by  and  laugh  at  'em/ 

«  Why,  SaUy,"  replied  Matilda,  «  yon  keep  these 
two  poor  fellows  continually  fighting ;  you  should 
marry  one  of  them,and  then  you  would  live  quietly 
and  happily." 

^^  Oh  no,  Missee  J"  said  the  girl,  with  an  in- 
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dignant  toss  of  her  head ;  ^^  nigger  girl  may  hab 
two  sweetheart  as  well  as  white  lady.  And  if 
Joe  and  Jim  go  fight  for  me,  I  know  some  white 
genelem  do  de  same  for  white  lady,  and  fight  far 
worser," 

Matilda's  face  flushed  with  ^hame  and  displea- 
sure ;  and  Colonel  Waldenberg  felt  the  blood  ting- 
ling in  his  cheeks,  at  the  impertinent  remark  of 
the  n^n^ess;  while  Joolay,  witii  a  loud  roar  of 
laughter,  beUowed, — ^*  Capital  I  c^tal !  kdi,  keh, 
k^  1  Colonel,  UuU's  a  hit  at  you  and  Maitland 
fighting  a  duel  about  a  certain  lady.  Oh,  Lord ! 
the  idea  of  you  two  being  compared  to  two  niggers ! 
ha,ha,h$!  two  niggers  fighting  9  duel  I  ^jah,  keh, 
kdi!" 

"  Mr.  Joolay,"  said  Waldenberg,  y^th  tonw  i&ost 
bland,  while  his  eyes  were  sparkling  with  fn^y, 
**  there  are  ladies  here,  whom  common  sense— I 
talk  not  ioyait  of  good  breeding— might  teach  you 
to  respect." 

'<  Phoo !  my  dear  Colonel,  it's  all  a  joke.  None  of 
your  honey  and  arsenic  words  to  me :  nii^g  sweets 
with  poison  lyon  t  do.  Miss  Bellgrove^  I'm  a  most 
unlucky  dog ;  when  I  gat  merry  I'm  just  like  the 
donkey  dancing  amongst  the  eggs-ralvftys  soxe  to 
do  some  damage  ;  so  just  forgive  and  forget,  my 
darlings!'' 

'<  Oh,  Missee !"  cried  SaUy,  sUrting  up,  ''  dese 
is  dat  imperant  wagabone,  Hainan,  come  here ;  do 
gib  him  good  scold." 

*'  I'm  not  very  good  at  that  work,"  said  Matilda, 
while  she  smiled  at  the  earnestness  of  the  girl. 
^*  But  here  is  Mr.  Joolay ;  and  we'll  hand  Haman 
over  to  him." 

<(  Is  that  the  nigger  that  made  me  run  after  him 
yesterday  1 "  said  Joolay,  **  and  then  sung  a  blnetod 
nigger  song  about  me,  because  I  eouldn't  oatch 
h^?  If  it  is  the  same  Haman,  111  serve  him  out 
in  style :  by  the  hookey,  I'll  do  to  him  9b  old 
Queen  Esther's  husband,  Ahasuerus,  did  to  Haman 
of  old." 

^^Nay,  nay,"  said  Matilda ;  *^  Haman  is  a  good 
and  faithful  negro :  he  is  a  natural  improvisators; 
and  his  songs  and  satires  keep  us  always  in  hu- 
mour. The  negroes  dread  his  satirical  songs  more 
than  they  would  do  your  whip.  Here  he  comes, 
and  a  stranger  with  him." 

<' A  stranger!"  cried  Joolay  ;  **  blow  me  if  it 
isn't  a  rigglar  nigger  dandy  I  "* 

''  Bless  me ! "  exclaimed  Letia,  <"  who  is  that  1" 

^That  b  Lieutenant  Galliard's  vakt,  negro 
Tom  ;  a  negro  dandy  of  the  first  water,"  answered 
Colonel  Waldenberg,  smiling;  '*but  he  aeems 
wonderfully  zealous,  and  excited  in  his  language 
and  gestures ;  don't  let  us  intsxmpt  tiiem ;''  and 
the  Colonel,  along  with  the  party,  walked  into 
another  path.  Tom's  loud  tongue,  however,  was 
going  as  if  it  had  been  swung  in  the  middle  ;  and 
the  conversation  of  the  two  negroes  was  distinctly 
heard. 

''I  tell  you  wot  it  is,  my  good  fnend,  Massa 
Haman,"  said  Tom,  ^you  is  a  most  complete 
genises." 

^Genesis?''  inquired  Haman  ;  ^'wot  you  call 
datr 

*^Lor!  how  ignoram  you  is,"  responded  Tom, 
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'^titniBM^  my  dear  Sar,  is  de  Freneh  laogiuge  for 
«^am  clever  fellow ! " 

<'Ii]ie?"Budflainaii.  <"Pon  soul,  I  tmk  you 
liiUttemie!" 

^*  Delsngi^age  ob  de  hearty  Sir,  if  not  dtflattaryy'' 
Tom,  «as  llMsa  Shakimpear  say." 

''Shakimpearr  inquired  Hamaa  ;/^  who  nigger 
he  is?" 

**  Gor  Onnighty ! "  exclaimed  Tom  ;  "  you  nq 
knov  Missa  ^^Idmpear  ?  I  no  know  wheder  him 
wu  buoci»  or  nigger ;  but  iiim  make  pliQ^.  See 
km  often.  Him  dead  now*  Him  wasdie  at  New 
York  ch  jdlow  fisrerl " 

''Poor  deba  J"  ejaenlated  Haman. 

Tom'*  ^etdi  of  the  life  of  Shakspere  fsirly  up- 
Mt  the  gmvity  of  the  company  who  overheard  it ; 
sad  the  ladies  had  giren  way  to  the  most  nnoon« 
tieDed  laughter  when  tiie  cause  of  theb  mirth, 
ana  in  arm  with  Hainan,  suddenly  confronted 
them.  His  appearance  was  nowise  calculated  to 
aOay  thor  merriment ;  and  even  Joolay  joined  in 
the  kmd  Janglitery  as  he  examined  the  negro's  drsss, 
and  exclaimed,  **  Dash  me,  if  ever  I  saw  a  nigger 
OMcearoni  before!  Keh,  keh,  keh!"  And  he 
dnidded  long  and  loudly.  And  Tqm  wis  a  buck 
— « leading  dandy,  of  the  first  water,  and  a  flash- 
vweQ  of  ti&e  negro  world,  of  the  city  of  CarivUle ; 
snd  the  dress  with  whieh  he  had  adorned  his  ele- 
gast  ysrson  (ibr  Tom  thought  himself  the  most 
fuhionable  and  handsome  negro  on  earth)  dis- 
pbyed  the  icftned  taste  of  this  sable  Adonis.  His 
QHBieaitionsbleB  wen  white,  and  fitted  tight  to  his 
shape,  di^dsying  his  oucumber  legs  and  bullet 
csItcs  to  great  advantage ;  whilea  pair  of  buff  boots, 
ivith  huge  white  tassels  dangling  in  front,  com* 
pkted  Ms  nether  sheathing.  Next  came  a  flaming 
nd  vest,  from  the  open  bosom  of  which  a  plaited 
difat^frdl,  of  most  formidable  width,  obtruded  like 
s  fiirasHs  ds  firUe,  If  est  came  a  bright  red  high 
stock,  stirting  tightly  under  the  chlo,  elevating 
his  free  to  the  sides,  as  if  he  scorned  to  look  on  the 
earth,  and  was  watching  the  firmament ;  then,  on  a 
levd  with  the  eyes,  arose  the  shirt-collar,  from  each 
aide  of  which  appeased  ^e  countenance,  looking 
like  a  singed  sheep's  head ;  then  came  aveiy  light- 
coloured  blue  coat,  exceedingly  diort  in  the  waist^ 
sad  excessively  long  in  the  tadk,  which  tails  dwin- 
dled away  to  the  sharpness  of  a  boatswain's  mar- 
liacspike.  On  his  woolly  pate  a  small  hat  was 
most  jauntily  fixed  to  one  side,  and  over  the 
shoulders  of  tfie  coat  appeared  a  flashy  rsd  ribbon, 
which  sustained  a  quizzing-glass  of  hugs  dimen- 
sbna.  To  complete  the  effect,  Tom  carried  in  his 
hand  a  dashing,  purple  stick,  ornamented  with  a 
huge  biass  head,  from  which  was  subtended  a  red 
worsted  ooid  and  tassel.  Tom,  on  approaching  the 
parties,  rsised  his  hat,  with  refined  elegance,  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb,  and,  bowing  and  scrap- 
ing, as  if  his  back-bone  went  on  a  spring,  gently 
muznnred,  '^Yonr  dave,  ladies  1  Goidem,  your 
sarvant!** 

^  WsH,  Tom,"  B«id  Colonel  Waldenberg,  <"  what 
has  beeome  of  your  master?  " 

*^Mssm  is  follow  my  example,  Sar,"  responded 
Tom ;  ^him  is  ^end  him  time  to  de  best  adwan- 
t«ge.' 


Haman  had  stood  grinning  at  Joolay,  who  was 
muttering  some  hard  oaths  between  his  teeth  at 
the  negro.  Matilda^  being  apprehensive  of  an  out- 
break frx)m  Joolay,  addressed  Haman  Tcry  gravely. 

'*  i  am  serry  to  hear  that  you  have  been  insult- 
ing poor  Sally.  I  will  not  suffer  this ;  so,  Hataian, 
you  must  take  care  in  future." 

^*  Lor  I  Missee,"  said  Haman,  ^^  I  no  insult  Sally. 
Dat  gal  keep  de  whole  plantation  in  uproar  wid 
her  sweetheart.  When  white  genelem  quarrel 
about  dere  sweetheart,  deygo  get  pistol,  and  shoot 
one  anoder  deoene  like  ;  but  when  nigger  quarrel 
about  dere  sweetheart,  Goley !  dey  break  'em  hoes 
ober  one  anoder  heads,  and  put  de  plantation  to 
expense.  Now,  dat  no  do ;  so  Sally  must  be- 
have heshef.  SaUy  hab  bow-leg  Jim,  and  knock- 
knee  Joe,  for  sweetheart,  and  dey  fight  like  de 
berry  debil  about  die :  so  I  compose  song  on  'em. 
You  like  f6r  yearee  de  song,  Missee?  Stop  I  tune 
mybangot"  Without  any  farther  prelude,  Ha- 
man struck  his  fingers  on  a  little*  Afirican  drum 
which  he  carried,  and  sung  vrith  great  glee  : — 

Our  wenob  Sally 

She  hab  two  heaa^ 
Dere's  bow-lagged  Jim 

And  knock-knee  Joe. 
To  win  dis  gal 

To  dere  embrace, 
Poor  Jim  and  Joe 

Would  try  a  laoe. 

Jim  oonldn'i  nm, 

For  tread  him  toe  I 
De  skin  rub  off 

De  knees  of  Joe  ! 

Oh !  Sally  look  sadj 

And  cry  at  de  disgraee, 
Dat  neider  Jim  nor  Joe 

Were  auMle  to  nm  raoe. 

The  ludiomns  grimaces,  and  uncouth  contortions 
of  the  features^  with  wiiich  Haman  sung  his  song, 
would  hare  oonvulsed  any  one  with  laughter;  but 
Tom  8  laughter  surpassed  all  bounds,  while  his  cry 
of  **  Debelish  goodT  at  the  conclusion,  made  tlM 
ladies  look  very  graye,  and  put  Joolay  into  a  rage. 

*^  I  say,  you  nigger  dandy,'-  said  the  overseer^ 
**  where  was  you  catched  V* 

*^  Me,  Massa?  I  neber  was  catch, — I  neber  run 
away,"  answered  Tom. 

**  Indeed,  it's  a  pity  for  your  master  1  Where  did 
you  get  your  breeding?''  inquired  the  overseer. 

**  Qhl  Sar,  I  citisen  ob  Carlville.  I  bom  and 
bred  in  de  city.  Always  move  in  de  first  society," 
and  Tom  drew  up  his  short  collar  a  little  bit  higher. 

^  Indeed,^  said  Joolay — ^*  I  thought  you  had 
belonged  to  some  grc^  shop,  seeing  you  iiad  the 
bottom  of  a  dnun-gUss  in  your  bosom.'* 

*^  Lor,  Massa,  you  is  surely  blind  i*  exclaimed 
Tom,  as  he  glanced  at  a  large  crystal  ornament, 
stuck  at  one  side  of  his  shirt-irill;  *^  dat  is  breast- 
pin, Massa.  He  is  genooine  diamond,  Sar;  him  was 
present  horn  king  in  Africa  to  ancestor  ob  mine." 

^  To  hang  at  his  lovely  flat  nose,  I  suppose," 
said  the  overseer.  *^  I  wish  I  had  the  drilling  of 
you  for  a  week ;  Fd  teach  you  more  than  ever  you 
saw  in  the  city." 

**  I  hab  great  many  f  ashional  acquaintance  dere,** 
said  Tom.    ^  Oan't  leave  'em." 

**  Indeed,"  nid  Jool«y.   ^  I'd  like  to  introduce 
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you  to  my  hone-whip.    You'd  be  in  c/om  terms  of 
itUimtu^f  I  aasnre  you." 

^  I  cut  such  connexion,  Sar !"  rejoined  Tom, 
most  indignantly. 

^  The  connexion  would  cut  you,  Til  be  bound  I" 
cried  the  orerseer. 

Zada,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  now  ap- 
proached them,  and  the  eyes  of  the  girl  beamed 
with  delight  as  she  looked  at  her  mistress. 

"  WeU,  Zada,  loye!"  said  Matilda;  '<  how  did 
you  leaye  Muma  Katey?" 

*^  She  is  getting  better,"  answered  Zada,  **  and 
overjoyed, — as,  indeed,  we  all  are, — at  your  re- 
covery." 

^*  And  you,  my  brave  Zama,"  said  Matilda; 
**  have  you  recovered  from  your  fatigued 

Zama  started.  Hisjeye  wandered  restlessly  over 
the  features  of  the  lady ;  but,  afraid  to  trust  to  his 
tongue,  he  bowed  lowly  to  her,  sighed,  and  turned 
away.  While  Tom,  raising  bis  quizzing  glass  to 
his  eye,  stood  admiring  Zada,  who  stared  at  him 
as  if  he  had  been  a  wild  beast  newly  caught. 

**  Ha!"  said  Joolay,  ^'  here  comes  Captain  Wal- 
denbeig  and  Lieutenant  GaUiard.  Massa  nigger 
Dandy  Tom,  you'd  better  sneak  off,  I  guess." 

Young  Waldenbeig  and  GaUiard  now  joined 
them ;  and  Gralliard  was  chagrined  and  enraged  on 
beholding  the  grotesque  appearance  of  his  valet. 
Calming  his  passion,  he  paid  his  devoirs  to  the 
ladies ;  then,  turning  to  Tom,  said,  **  I  have  some 
business  for  you,  Tom — ^follow  me." 

Tom  raised  his  hat  from  his  woolly  head,  grm- 
ned,  and  bowed  to  the  ladies,  and  followed  his 
master.  After  walking  a  short  distance,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  hearing  of  the  company,  GaUiard  turned 
suddenly  round,-— his  face  was  glowing  with  anger. 

**  You  infernal  black  mountebank,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  ^^  am  I  ever  to  be  annoyed  with  your 
cursed  folly?  Who  equipped  you  in  that  ridicu- 
lous garb?  Confound  you.  Sir,  you  look  more  Uke 
a  ring-tailed  monkey  than  a  human  being !" 

*^  Ring-taU  monkey ! !"  exdauned  Tom,  in  alarm, 
as  he  reoededa  pace  or  two,  and  anxiously  drew  his 
hand  down  his  back.  ^  Oh  no,  Massa,  you  joke. 
I  no  got  no  taU !" 

**  Where  did  you  get  that  mountebank  dress?" 
said  GaUiard  angrily. 

**  Lor!  Massa,"  rejoined  the  negro,  ^  dis  dress 
be  de  werry  height  ob  de  fashion.  He  aU  for  you 
respecability,  Massa,  dat  I  was  dress  so  gonteel." 

"  My  re^pectabUity,  you  impudent  dog!"  ex- 
claimed GaUiard,  as  he  snatched  the  stick  from 
the  negro's  hands;  but  Tom,  more  mindful  of  his 
ornaments  than  his  person,  cried  out, 

**  Take  care,  Massa.  Lor  Amighty !  you  break 
my  cane!" 

**  R«tum  instantiy  to  the  house,"  continued  Gal- 
liard,  "  and  put  on  your  livery.  If  I  catch  you 
out  of  your  livery  dress  again.  111  cane  you  while 
I  can  stand  over  you." 

"  You  is  wery  kind,  Massa,"  growled  Tom,  witii 
a  rueful  look ;  «  but  I  is  suffer  enough  already." 

"  Begone,"  said  GaUiard,  throwing  him  a  dollar, 
**  aod  obey  my  ordenu" 

"  Wid  weny  great  pleasure  and  moch  joy,"  said 
ToiH,ii§  ha  pickad  i^the  coin,bowed,an4  walked  off, 


GaUiard  looked  after  him,  and  laughed  to  see  the 
alacrity  with  which  Tom  walked  along. 

^^  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  use  him  iU," 
said  GaUiard ;  ^'  though  he  often  deserves  it.  Had 
I  not  beien  aocnstomed  to  hiin  from  my  earliest  in- 
fancy, I  would  seU  the  rascal, toget  rid  of  his  plagny 
conceit  and  impudence." 

Turning,  he  again  joined  the  ladies  and  their 
party. 

*'  Come  away,  Mr.  GaUiard,"  cried  Joolay ; "  I'm 
just  proposing  a  turn  round  the  plantation.  The 
Colonel  and  Miss  Bellgrove  are  for  a  private  con- 
fabulation. Miss  NorrisviUe  has  seised  hold  of 
Zada,  and  Captain  Waldenberg  is  quite  sulky  at 
going  alone — so  come  along,  my  boy ;  you'U  bear 
him  and  me  company.  You  are  two  young  stout 
f  eUo  ws ;  so  let  an  old  man  like  me  hook  in  between 
you."  So  saying,  he  seized  hold  of  the  two  young 
officers  by  the  arms,  and  dragged  them  along  with 
him. 

**  You  are  in  a  hurry,  gentiemen,"  cried  Ma- 
tilda. '*  ReooUect  you  must  aU  appear  at  the  din- 
ner-table." 

'*  No  danger  of  foigetting  that,"  cried  Joolay ; 
'<  I'm  the  very  one,  I  guess,  to  remind  'em  of  it. 
Come  with  me,  Zama,  and  leave  your  sister  and 
Miss  NorrisviUe  together." 

**  With  your  permission.  Sir,  I  will  watch  at  the 
landing-place  for  Mr.  Bellgrove,"  said  Zama,  bow- 
ing. 

'^  Quite  right,  my  noble  feUow,"  answisred  Joo- 
lay. **  Dash  me ! "  he  continued,  as  Zama  went 
away,  '^  I  would  not  part  with  that  lugger  for  his 
weight  in  gold." 
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And  now,  Zada,  that  I  have  got  time  to  speak 
to  you,"  said  Letia,  **  I  must  know  what  has  been 
the  cause  of  cousin  MatUda's  long  illness.  After 
I  received  your  letter  I  could  not  rest  tiU  I  saw 
hv." 

"  You  must  know,  then,"  answered  Zada,  ^  that 
last  season  in  the  city  was  uncommonly  gay,  and 
my  young  lady  took  the  lead  in  all  partks  of 
pleasure.-  Colonel  Waldenberg  was  ber  constant 
attendant,  and  she  latterly  aeceptod  the  offer  of 
his  hand.  WhUe  preparations  were  making  for 
the  marriage,  young  Maitland  arrived  from  Ha- 
vannah,  where  he  had  resided  for  some  time,  and, 
bemg  a  very  intimate  friend  of  my  lady's,  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  her." 

**  But  I  do  not  recoUect  of  hearing  of  Maitland 
before,"  said  Letia. 

,  **  You  have  doubtiess  heard  of  old  Tenda,  the 
ivealthiest  merchant  in  town?"  said  Zada. 

''  Theoldmiserr  answered  Letia;  ^ahaveoften 
heard  of  him." 

"  Old  Tenda  had  an  only  daughter  named  Lau- 
ra," continued  Zada,  **  who,  bemg  her  father's 
reputed  heiress,  was  surrounded  by  many  Boitors ; 
her  affections,  however,  were  placed  on  a  yonng 
man,  named  Maitiand,  who  acted  as  her  father^s 
head  derk.  Young  and  fooHsh,  they,  in  an  evil 
hour  for  themselves,  were  privately  married.  It 
could  i^ot  be  lop^  cQ^o^iiled ;  m^  oW  T^n^ft  W 
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taaspotted  with  ttaxy  at  the  discovery.  He  drove 
his  imhmppy  daughter  from  the  house,  and  •  dis- 
muaed  bier  yofong  hushand  from  his  employment^ — 
at  the  Mune  time  holding  oat  threats  of  vengeance 
aguDst  any  merchant  who  dared  to  employ  the 
7«ing  man.  Maitland  was  thus  driven  to  rain 
md  beggary ;  and  his  yoang  and  delicate  wife, 
aimost  broken-heartedy  found  a  sad  change  in  her 
kt  Ah  !  Miss  Letia,  there  are  many  fond  hearts 
who  think  that  this  earth  is  all  joy  and  rapture ; 
and  when  led  astray  by  love  s  magic  power,  fancy 
life's  path  strewed  with  roses.  Viewed  with  the 
tym  of  fond  affection,  what  a  world  of  pleasure 
thii  appears !  Love's  overruling  power  can  make 
Uttdttcrt  bloom  like  the  £airest  garden ;  but,  oh! 
when  the  dulling  blast  of  adversity  sweeps  o'er 
the  heart,  the  gay  hopes^  the  figdry  visions,  all 
Taotdi ;  sdid  stem  reality  shows  that  this  earUi  is 
only  a  ^ace  of  pain  and  suffering." 

''¥y,f7,Zada,"saidLetia;  *^  can  you  not  fancy, 
that  iHiSD  two  fond  hearts  meet  they  become  all 
in  all  to  each  other  1 — sharing  in  each  other  s  joys, 
I^ieniqg  each  other  s  sorrows.  What  is  the 
wuld  to  them,  when  they  are  all  the  world  to 
each  other?  Peace,  hope,  happiness,  find  their 
ahode  within  those  loving  hearts,  and  heaven  itself 
s{KKada  its  lasting  snnshine  within  such  bosoms, 
life  like  this,  my  good  Zada,  is  but  a  foretaste  of 
Patadise :  cheered  by  each  other  through  life's 
^Igrimage,  their  own  pure  hearts  their  safest  guide, 
kve  and  joy  continually  snrround  them ;  and  when 
the  journey  ends,  those  loving  hearts  aro  blended 
for  ever  in  the  realms  of  the  blessed." 

**I  could  yiiiu^f  such,"  said  Zada;  ''but,  alas! 
such  only  exists  in  faruy.  Hearts  such  as  you 
describe,  must  be  formed  of  more  than  mortal 
aoaldy'and  are  totally  unfitted  for  a  world  of  sor- 
low  like  this.  So  it  fated  with  Maitland  and  his 
young  bride :  they  had  looked  upon  the  world  as 
a  place  formed  only  for  love  and  joy;  they  found 
it  one  of  misery  and  oppression.  Filled  with  pity 
at  the  sad  fate  of  the  young  pair,  some  kind  friends 
excited  themselves  on  their  behalf ;  but  all  they 
could  do  was  to  obtain  a  situation  of  trust  for 
Maitland  in  Cuba.  Accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
a  faithfiil  female  domestic,  Maitland  sailed  to  Ha- 
vaonah,  and  shortly  after  their  arrival  Laura  gave 
birth  to  a  son." 

**  I  suppose,"  said  Letia,  ''  that  this  son  is  now 
Major  MaiUand." 

The  same,"  said  Zada.  ''  Shortly  after  the 
of  young  Maitland,  the  yellow  fever  broke 
o«t  in  the  ialiuid,  and  among  the  first  of  its  vic- 
tims was  his  father.  Poor  Laura!  it  was  with 
difficulty  she  was  dragged  from  the  dead  body  of 
her  husband:  the  shock  was  too  heavy  for  her 
already  broken  spirits.  A  few  hours  after  her  hus- 
hand's  death  she  was  a  lifeless  corpse  ;  and  within 
grave  the  unhappy  pair  wero  laid  to  lasting 


**  And  what  became  of  their  son  ?  "  inquired  Lara. 

^  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Uie  parents, 
the  infant  was  taken  charge  of  by  the  domestic 
they  had  taken  with  them.  With  difficulty  she 
obtained  a  little  money,  and  took  her  passage  to 
Carlviile  wi(|i  tb«  cbil^,    On  hf  r  return  she  waited 


on  old  Tenda,  vainly  thinking  that,  as  the  unhappy 
cause  of  his  hatred  was  gone,  he  would  have  com- 
passion on  the  helpless  offspring  of  his  daughter. 
She  told  her  sad  tale  to  the  flinty-hearted  wretch, 
who  coldly  answered,  ^  I  reared  my  daughter  like 
a  princess :  she  had  her  marble  palaces,  and  their 
gilded  halls  to  dwell  in, — she  had  a  thousand  obse- 
quious slaves^  crouching  at  her  every  beck, — she 
had  unbounded  wealth  at  her  command, — and, 
more  than  all,  she  had  a  fond  and  doating  parent's 
love  to  rely  upon.  She  stooped  from  her  state— she 
spumed  her  finther's  love — fled  firom  his  protecting 
care,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  a  beggar ! 
What  could  she  eacpect?  If  ruin,  beggary,  and 
destitution  followed,  who  brought  them  on  her  ? 
It  was  herself — ^not  I.  /  would  have  made  her  the 
first  in  the  land  :  jAs  brought  herself  to  nothing. 
And  who  was  the  object  of  her  choice  ?  A  man 
whom  I  had  taken  to  my  confidence,  and  who  was 
depending  on  me  for  his  daily  bread.  I  was  his 
friend,  his  benefactor.  I  nourished  the  viper  till 
it  stung  me.  He  robbed  me  of  all  my  heart  held 
dear — ^repaid  my  kindness  with  black  ingratitude. 
What  coald  she  expect  at  my  hand? — ^what  could 
he  look  for  ?  And  do  you  think  that  this  child, 
the  offspring  of  such  ingrates,  will  receive  from  my 
hand  more  than  its  parents  did  ?  Woman !  if  so, 
you  are  mistaken.'  He  rose,  and  would  have  left 
the  place ;  but  the  faithfol  woman,  nothing  daunted, 
placed  the  infant  at  his  feet,  and  answered — 

*^  ^  If  that  poor  child's  parents  vnronged  you, 
you  have  paniahed  them  to  the  death.  Vengeance 
should  not  extend  beyond  the  grave.  There  lies 
the  infioit,  stretching  out  its  little  arms  to  you^  its 
sole  protector.  Behold  in  it  the  features  of  your 
own  once  lovely  and  beloved  daughter,*— a  daugh- 
ter whom  your  cruelty  hurried  to  an  early  tomb.' 

"  *  Silence !  woman,'  cried  Tenda.  *  B^ne ! 
and  take  the  brat  with  you.' 

**  *  Never,'  she  answered,  ^  shall  my  hand  re- 
move the  poor  infant  from  those  who  are  bound  to 
protect  it.' 

«  <  Take  up  the  child,  or  I  will  toss  it  from  the 
window !'  cried  Tenda,  in  a  fury. 

**  ^  Yes !'  said  she,  ^  and  kill  it  as  you  killed  its 
parents.'  She  turned,  and  was  leaving  his  pre- 
sence, when,  in  a  forious  rage,he  stooped  and  rudely 
snatched  up  the  infant.  Its  lovely,  soft  eye  met 
the  enraged  glance  of  Tenda :  his  heart  thrilled, 
and  his  passion  seemed  calming,  as  he  stood  rooted 
to  the  spot,  gazing  on  the  babe,  who,  sweetly 
smiling,  stretdied  out  its  little  hands  to  him,  and, 
throwing  its  little  arms  aroimd  his  neck,  nestled 
its  cheek  on  his  bosom.  Tenda  was  overpowered. 
With  a  convulsive  sob  he  pressed  the  infant  to  his 
breast ;  and  tears,  such  as  Tenda  had  not  for  many 
a  year  shed,  fell  fast  from  his  eyes  upon  the  fair 
head  of  his  infant  grandson." 

'<  And  80,"  said  Letia,  as  she  wiped  the  tears 
from  her  own  eyes,  **  this  was  Maitland's  first  in- 
troduction to  his  hateful  grandfather.  The  old 
wretch!  was  he  kind  to  the  poor  child 7" 

"  He  was,"  answered  Zada ;  "  and  the  boy  grew 
up,  and  became  the  idol  of  all  who  knew  him.  His 
life,  liowever,  was  one  of  mingled  joy  and  grief, 
ft^4  U»  apirite  w?r^  sftdly  crwahed  by  his  gwnd- 
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father.  At  tiines  the  old  man  would  fancy,  that 
in  the  looks  and  gestures  of  the  boy  he  again  be- 
held his  beloiYed  autid  unhappy  Lanra ;  and  in  those 
hoars  the  old  man's  fondness  knew  no  limits.  If 
the  boy  smiled  on  another  bnt  him,  the  old  man 
got  churlish,  and  upbraided  him,  alleging  that  he 
had  all  his  mother's  ingratitude.  If  the  proud 
spirit  of  the  boy  was  aroused  by  these  insultfl^ 
and  he  dared  to  reply,  then  the  old  man  disco- 
vered in  the  fiery  glance,  and  the  bold  words  of 
the  boy,  the  looks  and  language  of  his  unhappy 
father,  and  with  curses  would  drire  him  from 
his  presence.  At  length  the  old  man  resolved 
on  sending  young  Maitland  to  England  for  his 
education ;  and  at  that  time  Mr.  BeUgroye  invited 
the  youth  to  spend  some  time  at  Myrtle-gvove 
previous  to  his  leaving  America.  He  came ;  and 
a  number  of  young  friends  were  likewise  invited 
to  enliven  the  time.  We  were  then  mere  chil- 
dren, but  I  recollect  as  well  what  happened  then 
as  the  events  of  yesterday.  Young  Waldenberg 
was  one  of  the  party— -Colonel  Waldenbeorg  I 
mean,  for  his  younger  brother,  Captain  Walden- 
beig,  lived  with  an  uncle  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
from  whence  he  has  but  recently  returned.  Noting 
could  be  more  opposite  than  the  characters  of  Wal- 
denberg and  Maitland ;  the  former  was  the  ring- 
leader inall  mischievous  frolics ;  the  latter, sensitive, 
mild,  and  gentle^  shy  of  mixing  among  the  youth- 
ful party  around  him.  Maitland  spent  his  ^e  in 
lonely  rambles  through  the  forest,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Wandoo.  The  whole  plantation  was 
often  thrown  into  alartii  by  his  absence  at  nightftdl ; 
and,  after  diligent  search,  young  Maitland  would 
be  found  seated  beneath  a  fig-tree  or  spreading  pride- 
of-India,  listening  to  the  tales  of  African  warfare 
from  the  lips  of  some  aged  negro.  One  incident  I 
recollect  'well :  A  number  of  the  boys  had  gone  out 
to  shoot.  They  had  not  gone  far  from  the  manidon- 
heuse  when  a  shot  was  heard,  which  was  instantly 
followed  by  a  lamentable  cry.  On  reaching  the  spot, 
we  found  Waldenberg  binding  up  Maitland's  arm, 
from  whence  the  blood  was  freely  flowing.  It 
appeared  that  Waldenberg,  hearing  a  fluttering 
amongst  some  myrtles,  levelled  his  fowling-piece ; 
And  Maitland,  perceiving  a  pair  of  lovely  turtle- 
doves in  the  bush,  rushed  between  th^n  and  the 
gun.  The  gun  went  cfff,  and  part  of  the  shot  struck 
Maitland  in  the  ariOj  while  the  rest  killed  one  of 
the  poor  doves.  Careless  of  the  wound,  and  vri^ 
eyes  streaming  with  tears,  the  gentle  boy  lifted  the 
dted  dove,  and  strove  to  bring  it  to  life  in  his  bosom. 

^  *  1  had  watched  them  so  long,'  he  sobBed,  ^  and 
the  poor  things  seemed  so  fond  of  each  other,  al- 
ways sitting  on  the  dame  myrtle  branch,  partaking 
the  food  from  each  other's  bills,  and  so  sbft  and 
beautiful  were  their  fond,  plaintive  cries !  I  would 
rather  have  lost  my  life  than  injured  them.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  cherish  it,'  he  said,  as  he  drew  the 
dead  dove  from  his  bosom.  *  Poor  thing  I  it  is 
quite  dead.' 

"  The  surviving  bird  was  fluttering  around  the 
bush  with  melancholy  notes,  calling  on  its  mate, 
till,  perceiving  the  dead  bird  in  the  hand  of  the  boy, 
it  flew  fearlessly  towards  him,  and,  alighting  on 
his  handy  gently  pressed  its  Mil  io  that  of  the  dead 


one,  and  vnth  fsint  cooings  seemed  anxious  to  wile 
it  away.  We  were  all  affected  at  the  sight.  Every 
efibrt  to  drive  the  survivor  away  was  answered 
with  its  plaintive,  fond  cry,  is  it  dung  to  its  dead 
partner. 

'^  Weeping  bitterly,  Maitland  carried  both  the 
birds  to  the  mansion-house,  and  tried  all  that 
he  could  to  separate  the  living  firam  the  dead; 
finding  this  impossible,  he  placed  them  together, 
and  in  a  few  hours  afterwuds  the  bereaved  one 
was  seen  waUdng  anxiously  around  the  other ;  then 
it  paused,  and,  stretching  its  wings  over  it,  felL — 
Poor  thing !  It  gave  one  fsaiit  cry,  and  dropped 
dead  by  the  side  of  its  partner.  Yonng  Maitland 
exclaimed, '  They  reminded  me  of  my  poor  partota ;' 
and  he  vrept  as  ^  his  helurt  would  have  broken. 

While  he  remained  on  the  plantation,  ha  wbs 
adored  by  the  wholeof  the  negroes ;  everyone  ef  their 
histories  he  knew,  all  their  little  griefs  vrere  freely 
confided  in  him,  and  his  heart  and  purse  were 
alike  open  to  erery  call  of  humanity.    At  length 
he  was  recalled  by  his  grandfadier,  and  many  a 
bitter  tear  was  shed  at  his  departure.   The  negroes 
mourned  it  as  a  general  loss,  and  old  and  yming 
poured  their -blessings  on  him.    But  if  It  was  a 
sad  parting  with  us^  it  was  still  worse  when  old 
Tends  came  to  bid  hhn  farewell.  Even  at  parting 
the  old  man  fbund  fault.  He  accompanied  the  boy 
to  the  ressel  in  which  he  was  to  sail,  and  chided 
him  for  the  alacrity  with  which  he  ascended  the 
side  of  the  ship,  alleghig  it  was  ingratitude,  and 
displaying  an  anxiety  to  get  away  from  him. 
When  the  moment  came  to  part,  and  Maitland 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  hiil  grandfather, 
the  old  man  folded  him  closely  to  his  heart,  and 
wept  like  a  child.    With  difficulty  they  removed 
him ;  but  after  leaving  the  vessel  he  remained  up- 
on the  wharf,  wringing  his  hands,  and  exclaiming, 
'  H6's  gone.    I'll  never  again  behold  him.    So  like 
Laura,  too.    Why  did  I  part  witii  him?'    There 
he  stood,  wrapped  in  bitter  griel^  till  the  ship 
crossed  the  Bar  and  h^  masts  disappeared  in  the 
distance.    H^  returned  to  his  halls  again;  they 
seemed  deserted  and  dreary.    He  glanced  his  eyes 
around  his  apartment ;  they  rested  on  a  portrait 
of  his  il]-fat<Ki  daughter,  taken  when  she  was  a 
happy  child ;  he  turned  from  it,  and  glaiiced  to- 
wards a  portrait  of  his  grandson, — ^the  striking  re- 
Semblance  of  the  two  portraits  to  each  other  com- 
pletely overpowered  him.     He  sunk  into  a  seat 
and  remained  for  some  time  overwhelmed  with 
grief ;  then  starting  up,  commanded  his  staves  in- 
stantly to  fit  out  the  swiftest  Sailing  packet-boat, 
and  pursue  the  ship— promising  a  thousand  dol- 
lars to  any  onel  who  brought  back  his  grandson. 
They  obeyed— the  boat  sailed.    All  that  night  the 
old  man  slept  not.    Next  day,  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  beach ;  in  vain  did  Ids  servants  entreat 
of  him  to  take  rest  and  food.    Night  came  on — the 
boat  returned.     Vain  efibrt! — the  ship  was  too 
swift  for  them. 

^^  From  that  hour  Tenda  became  a  changed  being 
— avaricious,  grasping,  greedy,  and  oppressive  ! 
The  city  became  filled  with  stories  of  Tenda  the 
Miser.  He  heeded  them  not  Tears  rolled  on,  and 
the  gbd  tidings  came  that  young  Maitland  was 
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retoniuigr.  OM  Tenda  was  alnlost  mad  wHh  joy. 
He  was  seen  hurrying  through  the  streets.  His 
sole  ay  was^ '  He  b  coming  hack  i^^he  is  coming 

**  At  length  the  yessd  which  hore  young  Mait- 

Isnd  entered  the  hay.    The  old  man  grew  almost 
.  fnntie  wheh  he  heheld  tiie  signals  of  the  ressel. 

flying.    From  the  highest  rerandah  of  his  house, 

he  looked  upon  that  s^endid  expanse  of  water^lrith 

its  lorely  scattered  islands.     A  hoait  was   seen 

Isonehed. 

"*  I  see  him  !*  cried  TVnda,  starting  up.  *  ¥1% 
dares — ^welcome  him  !-^welcome  him  like  a  prince 
nfnmingtD  his  territory!' 

'^He  sunk  back  into  the  arras  of  his  attehditnts, 
orerpow^red  with  excess  of  joy.  Hasty  steps  were 
90on  heard.  The  lond  and  joyous  cries  of  a  host  of 
siaresannonnoed  the  approach  of  their  much-loved 
roung  master.  The  entrance  to  the  verandah  was 
thrown  open,  and  Maltland,  springing  fbrward, 
caught  tfaedd  man  in  his  arms.  Tenda  gave  a  feeble 
czy  as  he  sunk  on  the  bosom  of  his  grandson.  He 
raised  his  head,  and  looking  fondly  on  the  face  of 
tbe  youth,  murmured,  *  Image  of  my  murdered 
I^ura !'  drooped  his  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 

young  man. ^Alas !  the  excitation  of  his  feelings 

had  proved  fatal  to  the  old  man ;  and  in  that  fond 
embrace  he  smlk  a  lifeless  corpse ! 

**  The  death  of  his  grandfather  was  a  severe  shock 
to  the  feelings  of  Maltland,  who  loved  the  old  man 
sincerely ;  nor  could  the  possession  of  his  immense 
wealth  blunt  his  grief;  Immediately  after  his 
grandfathei^s  funeral,  Maltland  arranged  hisaffairs ; 
and  finding  himself  the  sole  heir  to  old  Tenda's 
estate,  sailed  to  Havannah,  where  he  erected  a 
splendid  monument  over  the  grave  of  his  parents ; 
tfauB  paying  them  the  only  tribute  of  filial  affec- 
tion thai  wt»  left  in  his  power. 

*  On  his  retam  to  Carlville,  his  society  was  much 
sou^  After ;  and,  among  others,  he  retiewed  his 
friendship  with  Miss  Bellgrove.  Ther^  was  little 
change  in  his  generous  heart.  Accomplished  as  he 
was,  he  seemed  still  the  same  generous  and  afiec- 
tionate  youth,  who  had  risked  his  own  life  to  save 
that  of  a  poor  turtle-dove,  and  who  had  wept  tears 
of  xmavaDing  sorrow  over  it. 

**  Every  attention  and  honour  which  could  be  paid 
to  him  was  shown.  The  young  Cadets  elected  him 
one  of  their  body,  and  the  public  voice  soon  named 
him  Major  of  the  Brigade.  Many  a  mother  thrust 
her  daughter  iii  his  way  ;  but  Maltland  seemed 
cold  and  distant  to  them :  he  sought  A  heart  to 
match  his  own.  Mild,  sensitive,  and  gentle,  he 
»on  found  there  were  very  few  such.  The  outward 
glare  of  accomplishments  pleased  him  not ;  he 
sought  Amiething  deeper — ^the  refined  mind,  the 
intellectual  souV 

^  ^  Suidy  my  cousin  did  not  act  the  coquette  with 
hxm  T*  said  Letia. 

^  Heaven  forbid  she  should  be  so  heartless  a 
character/  exclaimed  2ada ;  **  she  esteemed  him 
as  a  true  and  sincere  friend.  But  mark  the  result. 
One  night  at  the  assembly.  Major  Maitland  was 
paying  the  most  marked  attention  to  my  lady, 
when  Colonel  Waldenbeig  entered.  He  advanced  I 
towards  Miss  Bellgrove,  and  seemed   violently  1 


agitated.  He  paused,  and  turning  to  his  ser- 
vant, Perault,  addressed  a  f^w  words  to  liim.  Pe- 
rault  bowed,  and  left  him.  He  then  advanced, 
aiid  withoiit  taking  any  notice  of  Major  Maitland, 
bowed  haughtily  to  li^  Bellgrove,  and  made  a 
few  sneering  remarks  on  the  company.  My  lady 
felt  annoyed,  and  replied  very  coldly,  and  imme- 
diately after  rose  to  dance  with  Major  Maitland. 
The  Colonel  suddenly  left  the  rebm  ;  and,  in  a  few 
minutes  aftertrards^  Perault  entered,  and  requested 
a  private  conversation  with  the  MajoTi  They  re- 
tii^,  knd  immediately  thereafter  the  company 
were  alarmed  by  the  report  of  pistols ;  and  a  cty 
arose,  that  Major  Maitland  had  been  assassinated. 
Miss  Bellgrove  was  carried  home  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility ;  and  next  morning  it  was  reported  that 
MsiUand  had  died  of  wounds  reeeiveci  in  a  duel 
with  the  Colonel,  who  had  fled.  Doubts  were 
thrown  out  as  to  the  fairhess  of  the  duel ;  and  the 
Colonel  was  openly  branded  as  a  murderer.  Un- 
able to  look  upon  her  friends,  my  lady  retired  to 
Myrtlegrove,  and  prbhildted  all  intercourse  with 
the  city.  She  became  completely  changed,  sad, 
and  heart-broken  ;  and  being  desirous  that  some 
ftiend  should  he  near  her,  I  wrote  to  you,  without 
her  knowledge,  pressing  you  to  come.  What  has 
occurred  since,  you  know  aS  well  as  I  do.  But, 
see,"  e±claimed  Zada,-  as  she  pressed  Letia's  arm — 
^  see,  her^  tomes  Colonel  Waldenberg's  favourite 
slave,  Perault,  of  whom  I  spoke.'* 

'^  He  is  a  noble-looking  negro,'*  said  Letia,  as 
she  gazed  on  the  conspirator  as  he  approached. 
"  He  is  splendidly  attired,  too,"  she  added. 

''Yes,  Miss  Letia,**  said  Zada  ;  *'  but  the  gaudy 
skin  conceals  the  poisonous  snake." 

With  folded  arms,  and  wrapt  in  deep  thought 
—•his  eyes  bent  steadfastly  on  the  ground^ — ^Perault 
approached  thetn.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  per- 
ceiving Letia  and  Zada,  started,  and  seemed  con- 
ftised.  Instantly  recovering  himself,  he  advanced, 
and,  with  a  low  salaam,  said — ^'^Your  servant, 
lady.*'  Letia  bent  her  head,  acknowledging  his 
courtesy,  when  Perault,  looking  at  Zada,  said— ^ 
**  You  have  a  lovely  abode  here;  It  is  a  fitting 
paradise  for  an  angel  like  your  lady."  And  he 
bowed  again  to  Letia. 

"This  is  my  lady's  cousin — ^Miiss  Norrisville," 
said  Zada. 

**  Indeed,"  said  Perault^  **  there  is  a  strong  rfe- 
semblance,  then.  I  took  the  lady  for  Miss  Bell- 
grove, the  mistress  of  this  heavenly  spot."  So  say- 
ing, he  bowed  low  and  passed  them. 

"He  is  very  polite,"  said  Letia. 

Zada  smiled  as  she  answered*—"  tlattery  al- 
ways sounds  agreeable.  Satan  himself  gained 
Eve  by  flattery. :  and  Perault  is  a  villain.  I  like 
him  not." 


tHAJPTXBXI* 

Whackie  was  discussing  the  merits  of  a  cold 
roasted  fowl,  with  some  sweet-potato  bread,  and 
sassifrass  beer,  when  an  order  to  attend  Mr.  Joolay 
caused  him  most  reluctantly  to  suspend  his  opera- 
tions. 

On  entering  the  overseer's  apartment,  Whackie 
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beheld  Joolay  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  puff- 
ing away  at  a  cigar,  with  a  brandy  bottle  before 
him. 

**  Whackie,"  said  Joolay,  lookmg  at  him,  ^  I 
think  you  are  an  honest,  good  fellow." 

^^  Werry  much  so,  Massa,"  answered  Whaokie, 
chhning  in  with  the  encomiums  on  his  own  char- 
acter. 

^'  So^  as  your  master  will  not  be  here  till  this 
evening,  I  mean  to  retain  you  near  my  person," 
added  Joolay. 

Whackie  gave  the  overseer  a  rueful  and  bewil- 
dered look,  as  he  inquired — **  Wat  you  gone  ado 
wid  I,  Massa  Joolay  ?" 

^Make  you  my  own  servant,**  answered  the 
overseer,  with  an  air  of  importance.  Whackie 
looked  as  if  he  would  have  declined  the  honour  in- 
tended  for  him. 

*^  You  see,  Whackie,  we  are  going  to  dine  with 
the  young  ladies  to-day,"  continued  Joolay. 

**  Tankee,  Massa,"  grinned  Whackie. 

**  And,"  said  the  overseer,  **  there  will  be  a  band 
of  these  young  whelps  of  Cadets  dining  with  us, 
and  they'll  be  telling  some  tarnation  cracks  about 
their  shooting,  and  so  on ;  now,  you  aie  a  favour- 
ite with  them^ — " 

*^  Much  oblige,"  grinned  Whackie. 

**  So,"  added  Joolay,  **  I  must  tell  some  things 
too,  for  the  credit  of  our  own  plantation  ;  and,  if 
I  say  you  saw  it— 4iever  mind  what  it  L»-H9wear 
that  it 's  a  fact." 

"  Yes,  Massa— fac',  Massa ! "  was  the  answer  of 
the  apt  scholar. 

^*  Now,  Whackie,  here's  a  glass  of  brandy  for 
you,"  added  Joolay. 

-  Whackie  gave  a  broad  grin,  showing  his  teeth 
from  ear  to  ear,  like  white  keys  on  a  black  hurdy- 
gurdy,  as  he  took  the  glass,  swallowed  its  contents, 
and,  with  a  long  gasp  for  breath,  handed  it  back 
to  Joolay. 

Is  that  good  ?"  inquired  the  overseer. 
Capal!    weny  nice!"  answered  the  n^^, 
smacking  hb  lips. 

^And  now,  Whackie,"  said  Joolay,  in  a  lan- 
guishing tone,  *^ how  do  I  look  to-day?" 

Whaekie  fidgetted  about^  and  scratched  his 
head,  as  if  loaih  to  answer. 

"  Come,"  said  Joolay,  "  don't  be  afraid ;  speak 
out.    How  do  I  look*-eh  ?" 

**  Dam  ugly,  Massa !"  was  the  earnest  response 
of  the  unsophisticated  negro. 

'*  Out,  you  baboon !"  cried  Joolay,  starting  up 
in  a  fury. 

**  Beg  pardon,  Massa ! "  cried  Whackie,  stooping 
to  avoid  the  kick  aimed  at  him ;  "  you  looka  booti- 
f ul— neber  see  you  look  betta  in  all  a  life." 

"  Guessed  so  myself,"  said  Joolay,  as  he  resumed 
his  seat,  highly  pleased  with  the  somewhat  ambi- 
guous flattery  of  his  servant 

**  Now,  Whackie,  go  and  get  the  loan  of  a  liveiy 
ooat,  and  come  back  and  help  to  rig  me  out." 

Whackie  bowed  and  departed. 

The  second  dinner-bell  had  rung,  and  Joolay, 
followed  by  Whackie  in  his  borrowed  plumes, 
bustled  into  the  dining-room.  On  entering  the 
yoow,  Whacki^  uttered  a  y^ry  audible  **Lpr, 
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Masear— how  grand  1"  The  guests  were  all  seated ; 
and  at  the  back  of  every  thixd  chair  stood  hand- 
some negroes,  gorgeously  apparelled,  holding  long 
fans  of  brilliant  feathers,  which  they  waved  gently 
from  side  to  side,  to  prevent  the  insects^  which 
buzzed  around,  from  annoying  the  company,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  gave  a  delicious  coolness 
to  the  air.  The  table  groaned  beneath  the  dis- 
play of  massy  plate.  The  walls  of  the  apart- 
ment were  painted  so  as  to  seem  a  beautiful  garden, 
and  the  ceiling  to  resemble  the  sky.  Glancing 
his  restless  eyes  along  the  brilliant  draperies  of  the 
apartment,  the  overseer  at  length  looked  towards 
the  head  of  the  table,  where  sat  the  fair  hostess. 
A  mumur  of  admiration  burst  from  his  lips  aa  he 
beheld  the  change  in  her  appearance.  Her  eyes 
were  sparkling  with  joy ;  and  the  peachy  bloom  on 
her  cheek,  gave  to  her  features  a  more  than  earthly 
beauty. 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Jooky,"  said  she,  "  you  are  late — 
be  seated."  Colonel  Waldenberg  motioned  him  to 
a  seat  beside  himself.  '^  Come,  Mr.  Joolay,"  said 
he,  '*you  must  M|pport  me  at  this  end  of  the 
table."  Joolay  boi^,  and  stepped  forward  to  the 
chair,  when  hb  eye  enoountezed  tiie  rich  Mameluke 
dress  of  PERAULT.  The  overseer  started.  **  I 
have  seen  that  dress  before,  surely  ?"  he  mnttared^ 
He  gazed  on  the  features  of  Perault  most  eaiSMsily  ; 
but  the  calm  dignified  look,  and  the  full  daric  keen 
eye  of  the  negro,  as  he  returned  the  stem  scrutiny, 
puzzled  and  bewildered  the  overseer. 

"  The  sight  of  that  fellow  makes  my  head  ache !" 
said  Joolay.  *^  Blow  me,  if  I  don't  think  it  was 
he  who—*'  Here  Joolay  filled  up  the  sentence 
by  rubbing  his  cranium — took  another  fixed  look 
at  Perault,  and  then  sat  down. 

'^  You  seem  to  admire  my  servant,  Mr.  Joolay," 
said  the  Colonel ;  ^'have  you  seen  him  before?*' 

^  Is  that  your  niggerr  said  Joolay,  as  he  pointed 
to  Perault.  **  I  say,  Blackie,  did  you  ever  see  me 
before— eh  V  and  Joolay  put  on  a  tremendous  look. 

**  We  have  not  met  that  I  am  aware  of.  Sir,"  said 
Perault,  with  a  somewhat  contemptuous  smile ; 
''and  your  face  is  one  that  cannot  easily  be  for- 
gotten." 

"^  Is  it  ?"  said  Joolay,  bitterly.  '<  It's  better  than 
your  — —  black  mug,  any  how  I"  The  over- 
seer was  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  a  fuiy ;  but 
Captain  Waldenbwg  perceiving  the  storm  arising, 
dexterously  diverted  Joolay's  attention  to  some- 
thing else ;  when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
Haman,  with  a  stentorian  voice,  sung  out — **  Here 
be  a  stianger,  Crenelum." 

''Bid  him  enter,and  welcome,"  answered  Matilda. 

A  tall  gaunt  personage,  with  a  pale  meagre  face, 
and  attired  in  a  suit  of  rusty  black,  entered ;  and 
making  a  stiff  and  awkward  bow,  stood  at  the 
door,  as  if  amazed  at  the  display  before  him»  hesi- 
tating whether  to  advance  or  retire.  "  I  am 
afraid,"  he  said,  "  that  I  am  intruding  on  the 
company :  I  am  a  stranger." 

"  The  stranger  is  ever  welcome  to  the  lialls  of 
the  Planters,"  answered  Matilda.  "  Be  seated.  Sir, 
and  consider  yourself  at  home.  Hamau,  attend 
thQ  g<^ntle)nitn."  B,  K.  R. 
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As  A  work  of  infonnation,  the  miperiority  of  Mr. 
Howitt's  picture  of.  the  Gennane  oonsiBta,  alnuwt 
iriMllj,  in  thoee  eketchee  which  a  protracted  and 
intimate  social  intercourse  with  the  people  whom  he 
deacribesy  enables  him  to  ipake.    He  has  not  only 
tavelkd  in  their  oountiy,  but  been  domesticated 
among  them  tn  famUe,    He  has,  moreover,  trans- 
ferred the  lore  of  rural  life,  and  the  fondness  of 
old  customs  and  usages,  which  distinguished  him 
It  home^  to  the  land  of  his  temporary  sojourn ;  and 
this  impaiis  gusto  to  his  homeliest  pictures.    The 
•tste  of  literature,  and  the  literary  tastes  of  the 
Gennana,  naturally  excited  the  curiosity  and  inter- 
est of  Mr.  Howitt.    From  a  late  statist  we  learn, 
thst  ten  millions  of  volumes  of  one  sort  and  an- 
other, issoe  every  year  from  the  prolific  press  of 
Gennanj;  and  yet,  with  this  inpnense  shoal,  the 
Gemians,  acooiding  to  Mr.  Howitt,  are  not  a  liter- 
aiy  people.     It  ia  alleged  that  they  know  little  of 
the  great  living  poets  of  Britain,  and  nothing  of 
oar  long  list  of  female  writers.     But  Mr.  Howitt 
may  have  drawn  his  conclusions  from  narrow  pre- 
mises, and  have  been  unfortunate  in  his  acquaint- 
anoeship  among  the  ladies.    It  would  be  quite  pos- 
sible to  plunge  into  many  a  circle  of  affluent  and 
mpeetable  people  in  the  metropolis  of  England,  in 
wljlch  there  were  no  tokens  whatever  of  literature, 
bejQod,  perhaps,  a  number  of  Boz,  chiefly  admired 
for  the  illustrations.    Ten  millions  of  volumes,  al- 
lowing many  of  them  to  be  schoolbooks,  and  trash, 
does  suppose  a  considerable  body  of  readers^  among 
whom  there  must  be  many  women.    But  if  the 
Gennsn  ladies  may  not  be  the  intellectual  compan- 
ions  of  their  husbands  and  brothers,  it  is  allowed 
that  they  are  kind  and  affectionate  domestic  com- 
psuionw,  and  most  notable  housewives — though 
there  may  be  too  much  of  that  last  good  thing ; 
and  they  ace  satisfied  without  expensive  plea- 
sures^ huge  parties,  splendid  dresses  and  equipages, 
and  sn  the  wasteful  and  unsatisfying  dissipation^ 
of  a  more  luxurious  society.    We  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Howitt  in  an  opinion  in  which,  indeed,  all 
modem  travellers  are  at  one ;  namely,  that  the 
simple  and  unexpensive  manner  in  which  the  Ger- 
manic and  all  continental  nations,  entertain  their 
friends,  and  pass  their  social  evenings,  might  be 
introduced  with  infinite  advantage  into  England. 

A  aa^le  enp  of  tea  at  six  o'clock,  music,  perhaps  a 
danee,  and  then  a  simple  sapper  of  sandwiches,  slices 
of  saosa^,  a  potato  or  other  salad,  a  cake  ornamented 
ia  vmrioas  ways,  bnt  generally  a  sponge,  a  chocolate, 
or  a  fruit  cake,  a  snow  tart,  with  a  few  bottles  of  cheap 
wiiM, — these  form  the  staple  refreshments  of  those  sociid 
cveaii^  which  break  np  about  ten  or  eleyen  o'clock. 

Tike  yoaog  people  on  these  occasions  amuse  them- 
selves also  with  a  vast  variety  of  games  which  in  Enghind 
wenld  be  thoo^t  to  be  adapted  rather  to  children  than 
grewtt-iq>  people,  bnt  which,  however,  occasion  plenty 
«f  nirth,  and  indicate  a  state  of  society  much  more 
hoBcly  snd  ready  to  be  pleased  than  ours.  Among 
these  stand  eminent  in  favour  '^  Die  blinde  Kuh,"  the 
hliad  eow ;  another  name  for  BUnd-man's  buff.  They 
have  variotts  other  games  of  forfeits.  They  write  ro- 
;  each  person  fumiehiug  s^  sentence  >yHhvut 


knowing  what  is  written  before  him,  so  as  to  produce 
the  most  ludicrous  medley.  They  put  down  the  names 
of  their  acquaintances,  each  adding,  without  Imowing 
to  what  name  it  is  attached,  a  character,  a  circumstance^ 
and  what  the  world  thinks  of  it ;  which,  when  read 
aloud  and  in  connexion,  produces,  through  the  oddest 
combinations,  great  merriment.  They  write  questions 
and  answers  on  separate  strips  of  paper,  which  being 
hustled  together  and  then  read,  the  answers  falling  to 
the  questions  as  it  may  happen,  are  generally  very 
amusing.  They  have  various  card-plays  of  the  same 
nature,  chief  amongst  which  stands  Black  Peter,  which 
consists  in  a  pack  of  cards  being  equally  divided 
amongst  the  company,  and  those  which  are  of  equal 
numbers  being  thrown  out.  He  who  is  first  out  be- 
comes the  holder  of  a  burnt  cork,  with  which  he  makes 
a  streak  on  the  face  of  him  or  her  who  is  found  at  last 
with  Black  Peter  or  the  Knave  of  Clubs.  The  dislike 
of  receiving  this  mark,  especially  by  the  ladies,  and  the 
different  whims  of  making  mustachios,  whiskisrs,  strokes 
down  the  nose,  and  so  on,  by  the  iuflictor,  produces  all 
the  ftm.  They  have  a  game  also  with  flour,  equally 
popular.  The  young  people  sit  round  a  small  table,  on 
which  a  basinfiil  of  flour,  tolerably  hard  pressed,  is 
turned  out  on  a  plate,  and  on  its  top  is  liud  a  ring. 
Each  {person  cuts  a  slice  from  the  flour  with  a  knife, 
and  he  or  she  at  whose  cut  the  centre  flour  Iklls,  has  to 
take  the  ring  out  of  it  with  his  or  her  mouth.  This 
generally  gives  a  very  mealy  visage  and  much  laughter. 

Happy  are  the  people  where  whole  companies  can 
amuse  themselves  with  such  simple  usages.  The  worst 
custom,  however,  of  German  social  life,  is  that  in  even- 
ing parties  of  dividing  the  married  from  the  unmarried, 
and  often  the  men  from  the  women.  This  is  a  custom 
now  much  gone  out  in  the  higher  circles,  but  still  very 
prevalent  in  all  general  society.  You  enter  a  house, 
the  young  and  unmarried  of  your  party  are  shown  into 
one  room,  you  are  conducted  into  another ;  the  ladies 
get  round  one  table,  the  gentlemen  round  another.  The 
women  talk  of  the  gossip  of  the  day ;  knit  and  talk  of 
their  knitting,  of  their  servants ;  and  the  gentlemen  of 
politics,  or  the  like.  Nothing  is  so  admirably  contrived 
as  this  old-fashioned  practice  to  destroy  all  the  advan- 
tages and  pleasures  of  social  intercourse. 

This  old-fashioned  usage,  originating  in  con- 
tempt of  the  sex,  and  the  implied  idea  of.  its  infe- 
riority, prevails  more  or  less  over  all  the  north  of 
Europe.  We  find  it  eloquently  reprobated  by  the 
brilliant  author  of  the  Letters  from  the  Baltic,  as 
the  uniform  custom  of  the  Province  of  Esthouia. 
But  it  must  give  way ;  and  in  this  particular  in- 
stance it  may  hold,  that  one  useful  social  reform, 
instead  of  progressing  upward,  must  descend  from 
the  higher  classes.  The  well-educated  English, 
who,  next  to  the  French — ^if  not,  indeed,  before 
them— -best  understand  the  charm  of  the  mixed 
society  of  men  and  women,  naturally  detest  the 
rude  custom  which  drives  ihe  men  into  smoking 
knots,  and  the  women  into  either  lively  gossip- 
ing or  languid  knitting  circles.  The  Carman 
young  ladies  have  an  institution  equivalent  to 
that  to  which  the  American  fair  give  the  imposing 
name  of  Dorcas  Societies — institutions  which  are 
sometimes  found  highly  favourable  to  gossiping, 
if  that  be  not  indeed  their  main  business,  though, 
in  a  secondary  way,  they  may  bo  of  somo  small 
social  advantage.    In  Gennany,  too, 

There  are  tea,  coffee,  or  cliocolatc  parties,  where  only 
lA4ies  fire  admitted }  ur  where,  m  ii^  iht  »Ci*oud,  uul/ 
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young  unmarried  ladies  are  admitted.  Here  the  yonng 
ladies  boast  that,  freed  from  the  restraint  of  men's  pre- 
sence^  they  can  laugh  and  chatter  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent. In  their  meetings  the  women  can  talk  on  wo- 
manly affiurs ;  if  they  are  fond  of  books,  can  hare  one 
read  aloud  to  them,  can  discuss  matters  of  domestic 
arrangement,  and  so  on.  But  we  have  heard  it  whis- 
pered, out  of  school,  that  those  meetings  are  the  least 
m  the  -WariA  dull,  and  that  the  grand  topio  of  discourse 
is  the  badness  of  servants. 

Of  €krman  servants  we  may  here  toy  a  word.  The 
genuine  German  maid-servant  is  one  of  the  most  healthy, 
nctaely,  hard- working  creatures  under  the  sun.  Like 
her  fellows  who  Irork  In  fields,  bamsj  and  woods,  she 
is  as  strong  as  a  pony,  and  by  no  means  particular  as  to 
what  she  has  to  dp.  She  wears  no  cap  or  bonnet  at 
home  br  abroad.  Has  a  fkce  and  arms  as  stout  and  red 
as  any  that  our  fkrm  girls  can  boast ;  and  scoots  and 
swbepsi,  and  drudges  (fil,  like  a  Creature  that  has  no 
tHU  but  to  work,  add  eat,  and  sleep.  She  goes  to  mar- 
ket with  bare  head,  itnd  in  t  large  cloak.  She  turns 
out  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  with  all  the  rest  of  het 
tribe,  with  bucket  and  besom  into  the  street,  and  then, 
jLbout  three  or  four  o'clock,  makes  a  perilous  time  of  it 
in  the  city.  Before  every  door,  water  is  flowing,  and 
besoms  are  flirting  the  dirty  puddle  about.  Each  ex- 
tends her  labours  not  only  to  the  pavement,  if  there  be 
one,  bdt  to  ihe  middle  of  thfe  street ;  so  that  they  are, 
in  fact,  the  city  scavengers.  Grerman  housewives  com- 
plain dreadfVilly  of  their  maids  ;  but  the  maids  them- 
selves certainly  lead  hard  and  most  laborious  lives,  such 
as  our  servants  would  not  do.  They  address  you  with 
a  sort  of  family  fkmiliarity  which  would  be  thought 
sttftnge  in  England,  but  yet  vrithout  anything  like  in- 
solence, and  are  much  more  willing  than  English  ones. 
You  are  not  afraid,  as  you  are  in  England,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  that,  at  any 
order  to  do  their  wotk  properly,  they  vrill  turn  and  say, 
'^  If  I  Can't  give  satisfaction,  1  beg  you  to  salt  yourself 
trith  another."  The  worst  of  them  is,  that  their  Ger- 
man mistresses  are  accustomed  to  be  so  much  with 
them,  and  give  them  immediate  orders  fbr  the  doing  of 
almost  everything,  that  they  have  seldom  any  idea  of 
doing  anything  but  what  they  are  then  and  there  told. 
They  seem  to  act  rather  than  to  think,  and  to  follow 
orders  rather  than  to  exercise  fbresight ;  so  that,  with 
English  mistresses,  they  are  continually  letting  out 
fires,  leaving  things  uncooked,  and  committing  similar 
iiegligen^s,  totally  because  they  live  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  German  mistresses,  with  no  occasion  to  ex- 
ercise their  heads  at  all,  bnt  merely  their  hands. 

On  the  other  hand,  Gverman  servants  have  customs  and 
privileges  that  wonldastoniah  both  servants  and  mistresses 
in  England.  They  have  their  public  balls,  and  their 
invitations  to  the  tradesmen's  balls.  These  they  ex- 
pect to  attend  just  as  much  as  they  expect  to  have  their 
daily  food.  At  least  twice  in  the  irinter  is  stipulated 
for.  They  hare  carriages  sent  to  fttoh  them  and  bring 
them  baok,  and  go  off  as  smart  as  their  masters  and 
mistresses  would.  The  girls  have  their  ball  books, 
wherein  to  enter  their  engagements  for  the  dance,  just 
as  well  as  any  of  their  young  ladies,  and  in  short,  fbr 
these  evenings  are  as  much  ladies  as  the  best  of  thein. 
At  the  bnrgher  balls,  the  maid-servants  will  often 
dance  with  some  of  the  most  respectable  young  trades- 
men, and  of  course  feel  no  little  proud  of  it.  An  Eng- 
lish housemaid  whom  we  brought  to  Germany  with  us 
being  about  to  return  again  to  England,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  nurse-nnid  had  made  her  a  part- 
ing pTQsent  of  a  ball-book,  the  said  housemaid  never 
having  learned  a  step  in  her  life,  and  never  being  likely 
to  require  her  ball-book  when  in  England. 

The  conduct  of  servants,  as  well  as  everytliing  else  in 
Germany,  is  kept  strictly  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
poUee.  Each  servant  is  ftiraished  with  a  character 
book,  which  contains  all  legal  regulations  respecting  ser- 
vants, and  the  engagements  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers, being  quite  a  little  code  of  menial  service.  In 
this  book,  when  a  servant  leaves  his  or  her  place,  the 
naster  or  mistress  writes  his  or  her  character.    This 


book  is  then  laid  up  at  the  police-office,  and  before  a 
servant  eaa  procure  a  fresh  place  this  book  mast  be 
fetched,  and  ^e  character  virritten  in  by  the  party  whom 
the  servant  is  leaving,  and  the  book  with  all  its  charac- 
ters mast  be  taken  to  the  party  vrith  whom  the  servant 
wishes  to  engage.  Thus  a  powerful  check  is  kept  on  the 
conduct  of  servants,  and  It  is  not  kisy  for  a  bad  one  to 
get  employ,  or  to  avoid  the  ah^  notice  of  the  police- 
officers. 

Amongst  the  domestic  festivals,  the  chief  besides  those 
noticed,  as  Christmas-eve,  New-year's  eve,  &c.,  are  birth* 
days  and  Yferlobungen,  or  betrothals.  Betrothals  i& 
Germaiiy  ate  maoh  more  marked  and  eeremohious  tilings 
than  in  England,  and  in  former  yean  were  much  mon 
so.  When  money  matters  had  to  be  settied,  doifries, 
and  BO  on,  these  were  all  settled  ai  this  time.  Now, 
much  of  the  formality  is  done  away,  and  It  is  a  pleasant 
fiimily  festival  to  which  the  fHends  are  iiirited.  Here 
the  fact  of  the  l^trothal  is  anntfun^edby  thefitther,riDgt 
are  exchanged  by  the  lovers,  each  oontaining  the  name 
of  the  party  presenting  it.  The  friends  congratulate,  and 
drink  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  betrothed.  Be- 
trothal cards  are  sent  out  to  the  whole  circle  of  acqnidii- 
tance,  and  in  many  plaees  the  betrothal  is  formally  an- 
nounced in  the  newapspera.  We  hare  before  noticed  the 
ceremonious  distance  at  which  the  young  of  both  sexes 
keep  in  public,  not  even  walking  arm-in-arm  on  any  oo- 
casion. 

The  betrothed  pair  may  not  be  married  for 
years — ^nay,  for  many  years,  after  thfe  ceremony 
takes  place  which  sets  them  apart  from  all  othets, 
and  destines  them  to  be  one.  Mr.  Howitt  finds  them 
a  little  too  loving  for  general  society.  They  stand 
together,  they  sit  together,  they  talk  together, 
they  sometimes  kiss  and  coo  a  little  on  the  sly, 
and  totally  forget  Sandy  Rodger's  exhortation, 
"  Behave  yonrsel*  before  folk  :'*  though  ^e  candot 
help  thinking  that  this  tabooed  condition  has  its  ad- 
vantages ;  and  that  betrothal  is  among  the  verj^  best 
forms  of**  the  prudential  check  ;**  keeping  the  heart 
pure,  hope  alive,  and  the  affections  warm.  If,  as 
has  been  said  by  a  sage,  "courtship  is  the  happiest 
period  of  life,"  these  protracted  courtships— court- 
ships without  anxiety,  have  much  to  recommend 
them.  Instead  of  seeing  the  lovely  girls  of  Eng- 
land pining  and  passing  into  old  maidenhood,  cou« 
sumed  with  **  a  green  and  yellotv  melancholy," 
one  might  he  brought  to  tolerate  the  too  lively 
demonstrations  of  the  betrothed  fair  of  GeriliaDy ; 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  at  times  too  much 
for  the  sufferance  of  Mr.  Howitt.  If  custom  schools 
our  young  ladies  to  the  suppression  of  every  natu- 
ral emotion,  and  to  high  and  even  heroic  endu- 
rance, it  is  yet  to  be  questioned  whether  they  are 
really  the  better,  as  they  are  certainly  not  the  hap- 
pier for  their  enforced  stoicism. 

The  conduct  of  the  girls  would  often  surprise  oar 
EngUsh  damsels,  who  are  tanght  to  keep  their  loving 
and  cooing  at  home,  and  to  go  out  fbr  the  general 
amusement.  One  girl,  the  daughter  of  our  landlady, 
used  to  amuse  us  by  carrying  this  folly  to  ihe  most  ex- 
traordinary height.  When  invited  to  our  parties,  she 
would  station  herself  in  the  room  opposite  to  the  door, 
and  thereon  fitting  her  eye  in  anticipation  of  the  lover's 
arrival,  you  might  speak  to  her  a  hundred  times,  bat 
would  obtak  no  other  reply  than— **  Was  T  "Wief* 
or  «  0  ja  !"  or  **  0  nein  V*  Whether  the  beloved  youth 
was  absent  or  present,  she  had  neither  ears,  eyes,  nose, 
nor  mouth  for  anybody,  or  anything  else.  If  he  were 
not  present,  and  the  company  were  requested  to  be  seat- 
ed, ihe  reserved  a  chair  for  her  swain,  and  vramed  every 
one  away  from  it,  even  the  master  of  the  house.  This 
must  seem  very  extraordinary  to  Kpgliah  eyes,  bnt  used 
to  attract  very  little  notice  here. 
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Birtb-dsys  tt«  jofftil  d^ys.  A  pftrty  of  friends  is  In- 
vited to  celebimto  Uie  birth-day.  The  dining-room  is 
idoned  with  ^ftrlands^and  a  splendid  garland,  some- 
times in  the  sha^  of  a  lyre,  is  hung  at  the  head  of  the 
lOom.  Presents  are  made  to  the  person  whose  day  it  is. 
Aese  are  generaUy  laid  on  the  breakfbst-table  by  the 
pcnos's  plati,  and  fbrn  an  agreeable  snrprise  on  enter- 
wg  the  rooBB.  Garlaods  of  beantiftil  flowers,  in  spiing, 
often  wfaoUy  of  Tiolets  and  their  green  leayes,  are  sent 
iabj  friends.  These  garlands  you  will  often  see  hang- 
ing in  hooMS  as  gratefU  memorials  of  the  affections  of 
friendfe  ;  yea,  aren  in  peaces,  as  grateftil  memorials  of 
thi  afietku  of  the  people.  They  who  bate  Tisited  the 
pahee  of  S«n  Sonci,  at  Potsdam,  will  recollect  seeing 
toae  Tery  beaatifol  ones  there,  which  had  been  sent  in 
«n  the  birth-daya  of  the  king  and  (^ueen  by  the  neigh- 
booring  people.  .  ;  .  .  .  Perlmps  eren  a  still  more 
liMng  tribute  of  tins  kind  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the 
hssse  ef  sa  old  eehoolmaster  near  Haiina,  where  the  walls 
ue  ahaoat  eoTored  with  the  garlands  which  haye  been 
presented  by  his  scholars  throagh  a  course  of  no  less 
aanj^  yeaft.  On  the  supper  table  Is  sometimes  fbund 
a  cske  in  the  centre,  with  as  many  wax-lights  homing 
mead  it  eiii  ^m  dish  as  are  the  years  of  the  person  cele- 
brated. TUs  Ins  a  rery  beantifhl  effect.  At  the  din- 
ner, er  sepper,  wblcb  Is  more  generally  the  meal,  the 
heakh  of  the  party  Is  drank  with  clinking  of  glasses  and 


Bst  tte  general  ftmxly  ffestiTals  in  Germany  are  the 
SBbene  and  Galdene  Hocbseit,  or  silver  and  golden 
marriaga  ;  tiiat  is,  the  iwenty-flflh  and  the  fiftieth  anni- 
Tctsary  of  oianied  life.  These  are  kept  with  great  fes- 
tifity,  -mnA  in  the  manner  of  birth-days ;  and  in  the  in- 
stBioes  where  the  latter  is  arrifed  at,  the  whole  circle 
•f  aeqvaintanee  is  anxious  to  be  there,  as  sn  occasion 
whicb,  te  the  aged  pair,  can  neyer  possibly  eome  again. 
It  ia  a  sort  of  anticipatory  farewell. 

A  pleasing  feature  in  German  social  life  is  the  lan- 
foage  of  flowers.  This,  which  is  quite  extinct  with  us, 
is  with  them  as  real  and  poetical  as  in  the  East.  They 
hare  writteB  and  printed  this  language,  and  it  is  care- 
fally  iMd  or  aToided  in  all  presents  of  nosegays  in  the 
little  hoaqneta  presented  in  dancing  cotillions;  and  it 
ext^kds  itself  even  to  colours,  some  of  which,  to  us  lirely 
and  pleasing,  are  to  them  expressite  of  violent  or  hostile 
qaalitiee.  Bed  and  yellow  are  expressire  of  pride  and 
state.  Tims  the  flowers  and  ribbons  introduced  into  all 
their  nosegays,  and  the  bushes  which  they  hang  out  on 
aD  occasions  of  festivity,  days  of  national  or  other  joy  or 
trtomph,  have  All  their  precise,  and  to  them  very  signifi- 
cant, language, — as  the  tree  adorned  with  flowers  and 
ribbons,  set  vp  on  the  roof  on  the  covering  in  of  a  new 
boose ;  the  garlands  which  they  suspend  on  the  little 
rieastsott  the  graves,  and  the  garlands  of  the  bride,  and 
the  foneraL  Garland-making  is  a  distinct  trade  ;  and 
yo»  see  these  expressive  and  poetical  ornaments  borne 
throngjb  the  streets  in  all  directions,  by  the  makers,  to 
the  houses  where  they  are  ordered.  By  following  one 
of  tiiese  to  the  place  of  destination,  ^ou  could,  without 
aaking  a  qoestion,  perfeetiy  satisfy  yourself  that  there  a 
Bsniags,  abirtb-day,  or  a  ftmeral,  was  about  to  be 
aelemscBed  ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  whether  the  de- 
ceased were  a  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  whether  mar- 
ried or  not. 

HaviBg  dwelt  at  sach  length  ttpon  tbe  domedtie 
Hfe  and  social  customs  of  the  Germans^  as  they  are 
deUneaied  in  onr  agreeable  and  instructive  guide, 
hare  little  i^ace  left  for  his  characteristic 
of  tlie  capitals  and  the  University  towns, 
or  tbe  fk^onable  watering-pUces,  nor  even  for  the 
remarkable  scenexy  of  the  country,  which  was 
exaauned  during  a  leisurely  family  tour.    Instead, 
tfaercfqte,  of  matten  which  hare  been  discussed  by 
numenms  TraTellers,  we  leserve  our  space  for  what 
is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  is  ever  interest- 
ing—namely,  descriptions  of  eminent  living  men. 
At  8tiit%aid  the  tonnste  vMted  the  studio  of 


Daneoker,  but  the  arHat  it  was  no  longer  unmingled 
pleasure  to  see ;  and  criticism  on  Att  does  not  strike 
us  as  Mr.  Howitt's  forte,  though  his  perceptions  of 
the  beautiful  cannot  be  false.  Danecker,  since 
deceased,  was  then  in  extreme  old  age ;  very  fteble 
but  not  imbecile.  Th^  next  specimen  is  more 
truly  German ;  fot  the  aged  sculptor,  Bahecker, 
might  have  been  of  any  country-— 

The  next  visit  in  Stuttgard  which  gave  us  the  most 
pleasure,  was  to  Gnstav  Schwab,  one  of  the  most  hearty 
and  popular  of  the  living  writers  of  Germany..  Qnstav 
Schwab  is  a  Protestant  oleigyman,  and  a  perfect  speel- 
men  of  **  Der  gute  Swaben."  He  has  written  poetry, 
history,  and  much  miscellaneous  Uterature,  all  character- 
ised by.  great  talent  and  kind-heartedness.  He  seems 
particularly  to  delight  in  whatever  does  honour  to  his 
beautiful  native  state  WUrtemberg.  .  He  baa  described 
in  gr^hic  colours  the  interesting  region  of  the  Swabian 
Alps.  He  was  the  fiiend  of  Hani^  the  young  and  po- 
pular romance  writer,  who  was  out  off  too  soon  for  his 
own  i^U  fame  and  the  public  enjoyment.  We  found 
Herr  Schwab  inhabitating  a  large  old-fashioned  parson- 
age, and  just  returned  from  delivering  his  forenoon 
sermon.  He  received  us  in  the  heartiest  manner ;  and, 
in  truth,  yon  saw  at  the  first  glance  more  conspicuously 
his  native  good  cordial-beartedness,  than  his  poetical 
character.  He  is  about  the  middle  hei^t,  broad  btUt, 
with  a  reddish  face,  very  round  brown  eyes,  and  a  deal 
of  rotigd,  short,  straight  gtey  hair.  He  entered  from  a 
side  door,  with  a  profound  bow  and  a  wondering  air ; 
but  when  we  made  onr  explanations,  he  welcomed  ns  in 
the  warmest  manner,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were 
talking  of  Hauff,  of  Lichstenstein,  of  Swabia,  of  poetry, 
as  if  we  had  been  acquainted  for  years. .  He  took  us 
into  his  study;  a  large  old  room  full  of  books, and  orna- 
mented with  a  bust  of  Hauff  and  a  portrait  of  the  poet 
Uhland.  He  introduced  us  to  his  daughter,  and  to  his 
wife;  the  latter,  to  all  appearance,  a  genuine  Germah 
housekeeper.  He  speared  delighted  to  learn  that  I 
had  translated,  in  ^  The  Student  life  of  Germany,"  one 
or  two  of  his  Student  songs,  in  particular  his  ^  Bursche's 
Departure."  He  told  this  to  his  wife  with  great  anima- 
tion, saying  to  us,  as  he  pointed  to  her,  ^  There  is  the 
Liebchen  of  the  song ! " 

The  old-fashioned  university  town  of  Tubingen 
is  not  only  a  good  specimen  of  the  true  German 
town  of  the  olden  time,  but  the  residence  of  Uhland, 
which  gives  it  a  double  claim  to  the  attention  of 
a  literary  visiter — 

It  is  Bweetiv  seated  by  the  Neckar,  in  an  opening  in 
a  range  of  hiUs  that  stand  in  the  level  country;  has 
steep  streets,  an  old  castle,  an  old  Uniyersity,  (a  new 
and  splendid  one  is  now  building,)  old  houses,  an  old- 
world-Iooking  set  of  long-haired  students ;  an  old  inn, 
with  old  looking-glassed  set  aloft  on  the  walls  for  giants 
to  look  into  them,  but  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 
men;  and  an  old  table  d*h6te,  where  some  of  the  oldest- 
fashioned  and  blacksmith-looking  people  were  assembled 
that  we  ever  saw,  all  of  whom  we  were  assured  were 
noble,  with  some  young  men,  also  noble,  pari  of  them 
being  modem  and  fantastic,  and  pari  antedUuvian.  But 
in  this  town,  which  has  educated  numbers  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  in  Germany,  and  has  stood  many  a  siege 
and  storm  in  the  stormy  times  of  the  iiation,  lives  tJh- 
land,  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  flMst  lyrical 
poets  of  his  country.  Like  his  town  and.  townsmen, 
Uhland  has  somewhat  of  an  old-world  look.  He  has 
never  travelled  much  from  home;  has  a  nervous  manner, 
and  that  the  more  remarkable  in  a  man  who,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  WUrtemberg  parliament,  has  disl^ignished 
himself  as  a  bold  speuer  and  Buustainer  of  the  most 
liberal  principles.  In  consequence  of  Ins  very  liberal 
political  creed,  he  has  now  withdrawn  both  nrom  the 
chamber  and  from  his  professorship  in  the  University ; 
and  possessing  a  competent  fbriune,  devotes  his  life  to 
Hfe's  happiest,  and  one  of  its  most  honourable  porsnits, 
that  of  poetry.    It  hM  been  said  of  hifli;  by  a  witty 
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townsnuuif  that  he  is  a  genuine  nightingale ;  to  be  heard 
and  not  seen.  But  this  is  a  little  too  severe.  Though 
somewhat  plain  in  person,  and  fidgety  in  manner,  these 
are  things  which  are  speedily  forgotten  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  intelleotual  oonyersation.  He  lites  in  a  house  on  the 
hill-side  oyerlooking  the  Neekar  bridge,  as  you  go  out 
towards  Ulnu  AboTO  lie  his  pleasant  garden  and  yine- 
yard,  and  hence  he  has  a  fhll  view  of  the  distant  Swabian 
Alps,  shutting  in  with  their  varied  outlines  one  of  the 
most  rich,  beautifiil,  and  animated  landscapes  in  that 
pleasant  Swabian  land.  His  wife,  a  bright-looking 
eheeifiil  lady,  came  in  firom  the  garden  with  her  work- 
basket,  in  which  was  an  English  edition  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  which  she  had  been  reading.  She  ap- 
peared wall  used  to  society,  and  very  well  read  and 
intelligent.  They  have  no  children,  but  have  adopted  a 
very  pretty  sharp  boy  as  their  foster  son.  Uhland,  in- 
deed, i^pears  to  lead  a  happy  and  independent  life  here. 
Happy  in  his  amiable  and  sensible  wife,  who  highly 
adm&es  his  genius,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  native  scenes, 
to  which,  like  all  Svfabians,  he  is  much  attached,  and 
enjoying  throughout  Germany  a  high  and  firm  reputation. 

Uhland  has  rarely  attempted  any  poems  of  much 
length.  His  forte  lies  in  lyrical  hannony,  and  felicity 
of  expressing  the  poetry  of  human  life  and  of  the  national 
taste.  Simplicity,  elegance,  and  imaginative. essence, 
eminently  characterize  his  productions.  In  simplicity 
he  often  reminds  you  of  Wordsworth  in  his  small  poems, 
as  his  «  Lucy  Grey,"  his  «  Ruth,"  his  «  We  are  Seven," 
&c.;  but  unlike  Wordsworth,  he  is  never  metaphysioiJ. 
....  Uhland's  «  Der  Wirthin  Toohterlein,"— the 
Landlady's  Daughter, — ^is  a  perfect  specimen  of  truest 
pathos  in  the  extremest  simplicity.  It  is  set  to  music 
as  purely  simple,  and  is  sung  and  played  with  enthusiasm 
all  over  Germany. 

The  ramble  onward  by  dorf  and  Schhn  is  varied 
and  charming ;  yet  we  must  resist  its  fascinations 
in  all  save  this  one  instance.  The  travellers  had 
passed  the  night  at  a  primitive  (xermau  dorf^  and 
been  roused  at  five  o'clock  by  the  watchmen  chant- 
ing Luther^s  Morning  Hymn  from  the  church- 
tower,  ere  they  took  their  way  to  Ulm ; — 

A  lovely  morning  it  was,  and  a  lovely  country  we 
were  in.  Pleasant  hills,  covered  with  the  most  attrac- 
tive woods,  through  which  we  walked  at  leisure ;  fields 
with  &r-off  views ;  people  busy  in  their  com ;  fi^ee  airs 
blowing  over  us,  and  as  we  reached  an  open  eminence 
what  a  startling  surprise  awaited  us.  It  was  the  Alps ! 
Filling  the  whole  horizon  to  the  south,  they  stretched 
themselves  into  the  blue  ether,  and  glittered  and  fiashed 
their  eternal  snows  in  the  morning  sun  like  the  very  hills 
of  heaven.  The  sight  was  so  sudden,  so  totally  unex- 
pected, BO  overpowering  in  its  beauty  and  silent  sublimity, 
that  after  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  we  stood  rooted 
to  the  spot  in  indescribable  emotion.  There  needed  no 
inquiry  to  learn  what  they  were,  though  we  had  no  idea 
that  such  a  pleasure  awaited  us  before  we  reached  Mun- 
ich— the  magnificent  features  of  that  glorious  mountain 
region  were  not  for  a  moment  to  be  mistaken.  The  feeling 
they  inspired  was  too  peculiar  and  exciting  to  be  ever 

again  effaced At  this  moment  we  could  not 

be  less  than  sixty  English  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
of  this  great  mountain  range,  and  more  than  twice  that 
distance  from  some  of  the  chief  peaks  which  were  visible. 

Some  parts  of  the  territory  of  Catholic  Grermany 
are  as  much  dlstingiiished  by  misery  and  beggary 
as  the  States  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope.  Crosses 
and  shrines  of  the  rudest  sort,  and  troops  of  im- 
potent beggars,  importunate  and  loathsome,  form 
an  unpleasing  contrast  with  the  luxury  of  the 
capitals.  But  these  are  a  far  way  ofiP.  Parts  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  are  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition ;  while  its  capital  is  a  very  treasure-house 
of  modem  Art,  created  by  the  taste  and  munifi- 
cent patronage  of  the  King.  Thoso  who  consider 
the  encoiinigemeiit  of  the  Fine  Arts  ap  at  t>est  hut 


the  secondary  duty  of  rulers  in  a  country  where 
much  remains  to  be  done  of  the  solid  or  utilitarian 
kind,  vnll  not  be  able  fully  to  participate  in  Mr. 
Howitt's  extravagant  admiration  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria  and  his  magical  creations.  Among  these 
the  Tourist  seems  to  have  been  in  some  danger  of 
losing  himself ;  so  we  are  content  to  fall  in  with 
him  again,  after  the  excitements  of  Munich  are 
over.  Besides,  that  city  has  been  often,  of  late, 
handled  as  a  favourite  text  by  amateurs  and  critics 
in  Art^  so  that  one  is  tantalized  by  hearing  a  great 
deal  about  pictures,  statues,  and  churches,  and  seeing 
nothing — seeing  being  proverbially  believing.  We, 
indeed,  see  the  costumes  of  the  women  of  the  lower 
classes  in  neat  woodcuts.  They  are  pretty  bat 
tiieatrical,  and  cannot  be  of  any  great  antiquity. 

In  leaving  Munich  for  Vienna  the  Tourists  ob- 
tained this  passing  glimpse  of  the  homely  royalties 
of  Grermany — 

At  a  post  station,  about  ten  English  miles  frt>m  Mun- 
ich, we  met  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cissel  returning  from 
Bad-Gastein.  In  two  or  three  plain  sort  of  travellings 
carriages  were  the  Elector,  the  Eleotress,  and  their 
suite.  The  Elector  is  a  stout-built  old  man,  with  a  very 
active  manner,  and  very  white  hair,  eyebrows,  and 
whiskers.  He  came  out  of  the  carriage,  and  clapped 
himself  down  on  a  wooden  bench  at  the  house-end ;  bat 
as  this  did  not  seem  quite  to  satisfy  him,  as  being  too 
much  in  the  sun,  he  retreated  again  to  the  carnage,  and 
two  of  hiB  servants  speedily  brought  from  the  inn  a  tall 
glass  of  sugar- water,  with  its  tall  wooden  spoon,  for  the 
Electress,  a  large,  jolly  dame,  and  for  him  bread  and 
cheese  and  Bavarian  beer.  With  a  truly  ploughman's 
appetite,  and  in  ploughman  style,  he  cut  a  good  hunch 
of  bread,  clapped  it  into  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  a 
corresponding  piece  of  cheese,  which  he  iook  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  same  hand,  and  with  a 
large  pocket-knife  began  to  play  away  at  these  homely 
viands  with  the  keenness  of  a  hunter,  or  of  a  Cossack 
after  a  day's  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  He  drank  off  the 
deckel-glass  of  beer,  a  sort  of  glass  tankard  holding  more 
than  a  pint,  and  despatched  one  of  the  men  for  a  second. 
In  less  than  ten  minutes  he  had  given  unquestionable 
evidence  of  lus  appetite  for  bread  and  cheese  and  beer 
being  as  sharp  as  his  appetite  for  play.  The  bread  and 
cheese  bad  vanished ;  the  two  tankards  of  beer  after  it ; 
he  wiped  his  monstachios,  the  whips  cracked,  and  away 
went  the  carriages,  the  Elector  having  laid  a  tolerable 
foundation  for  his  dinner  at  Munich. 

At  Vienna,  or  rather  in  its  neighbourhood,  per- 
severance, or  some  other  useful  quality  in  a  profe»- 
sionalsight-seer  obtained  for  Mr.  Howitt  admittance 
into  the  wild-boar  park  of  the  Emperor  at  Huttels- 
dorf.  How  he  made  his  way  within  this  tabooed, 
or  sacred  enclosure,  we  shall  not  tell ;  but  the  spec- 
tacle is  so  rare  and  racy,  and  carries  one  so  Hx 
back  into  rural  antiquity,  that  we  select  his  de- 
scription of  the  swine  herds  in  preference  to  the 
more  imposing  shows  of  the  capital — 

The  young  man,  a  keeper,  seemed  a  good-natured 
fellow.  He  took  us  up  the  park  to  a  certain  hollow, 
where  various  wild  swine  were  to  be  seen  under  the 
trees  around.  This  seemed  to  be  the  extent  to  which  be 
deemed  himself  commissioned  to  go^  but  a  oonple  alt 
gulden  put  into  his  hand,  extended  his  commission  at 
once;  the  fears  of  Imperial  edicts,  and  even  of  dinner 
waiting,  a  great  event  in  daily  life  in  all  countries,  seemed 
to  vanish.  We  marched  on ;  glade  after  glade  of  the 
old  forest  opened  before  us ;  he  not  only  was  ready  to 
advance  as  far  as  we  pleased,  but  assured  us  that  in  » 
few  days  would  be  a  hunt,  and  that  if  we  would  come, 
he  would  take  care  to  admit  us.  The  sight,  in  &ot,  was 
worthy  of  the  trouble  we  had  taken.  Numbers  of  wild 
swino;  of  all  ages  and  sixes,  from  the  grisly  pld  boar  to 
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tbe  WW  trilh  ber  troop  of  Backing  pigs,  were  encountered 
M  ftU  ades.  Hen  soaie  grim  old  fellow,  black  as  jet, 
ir  of  a  nm-bamt  and  saTage  grey,  lay  Iweking  in  the  deep 
gran,  and  mi  our  approach  staited  np  with  a  tremendons 
pS,  and  bolted  into  the  woods.  Others  were  seen  lying 
It  their  length  under  the  broad  trees;  others  mnning 
with  eoeked  tails,  and  at  a  most  nimble  rate.  The  sows 
with  their  jwokg  ones  appeared  the  most  sarage  and 
laipatieDt  of  oar  presence.  Others  were  so  tame  as  to 
cone  at  the  whistle  of  the  keeper,  and  scores  ran  Tora- 
dosdy  as  ho  shook  one  of  the  wild  cornel  trees  which 
pvw  plentiAiUy  in  the  forest.  These  trees,  unknown  in 
K^biidy  are  as  large  as  apple  trees,  and  in  antnmn  are 
««md  with  frnit  of  a  coral  red,  as  large  as  cherries, 
ist  oblong.  Tliey  make  a  beantifal  show;  and  the  finit, 
•fa  fine  8nb-«eid  flsTonr,  is  nsed  for  dessert.  The  wild 
mine  an  piodigioasly  fond  of  this  fhiit,  and  as  the 
trees  were  aliook,  and  it  pattered  to  the  ground,  they 
CUM  running  on  all  sides,  and  stood  in  the  neighbouring 
ttiekets  eager  for  onr  departure,  when  they  rushed  for- 
ward and  mwenoasly  devoured  it. 

There  is  not  nmch  political  discossion  in  any 
part  of  Mr.  Howitt's  work ;  and  the  cursory  re- 
marks wfajch   do   occur  breathe  no  obstreperous 
liberalisiii.    It  is  not,  howerer,  in  Vienna  that  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  ^*  patenud  goyemment "  of 
Anstria  are  the  most  yisible ;  and  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  people  of  England  we  are  not  sur- 
prised thAt  &  traveller  should  be  disposed  to  over- 
look ereiy  abstract  question,  and  dwell  upon  the 
general  weUbeing,  the  signs  of  comfort  an^  content- 
ment visible  among  the  working  classes  of  the  coun- 
try where  he  sojourns.     **  Hie  ideas,"  says  our 
author,  in  summing  up  his  view  of  Austria,  *'  which 
duxish  at  home,  that  Austria  is  a  gloomy  and 
despotism ;  that  you  cannot  move  without 
a  spy  or  policeman  at  your  elbow,  disappear  here 
^in  YWima^  entirely. 

In  no  c^  do  yon  see  so  little  palpable  OTidenoe  of 
inrraliaBee  and  police  as  in  this.  You  are,  after  deliyer- 
ing  jonr  passport,  as  flree  and  unshackled  in  your  motions 
as  in  Lsndon ;  and  if  you  do  not  go  out  of  your  way  to 
w— il  the  goTemment,  the  goyemment  will  not  interfere 
with  yen.    The  whole  of  this  is,  howeyer,  the  result  of 
a  sagaoioQS  and  woridly-wise  political  system.    Eyery- 
fliag  is  planned  and  calculated  to  divert  the  thoughts 
flf  tlM  people  fhnn  political  matters.    For  this  purpose 
poblie  and  social  pleasures  .are  promoted.    If  poverty 
caaaoi  wlirily  be  prevented,  for  the  state  has  a  large 
debi^  and  pauperism  in  1836  was  stated  to  be  in  propor- 
tion of  about  four  persons  in  the  hundred,  yet  distress  is 
aficviated ;  and  in  no  country  do  you  see  less  symptoms  of 
it.    The  grand  principle  of  despotic  government  is, -in- 
deed, and  must  be,  to  maintain  its  people  in  comfort : 
wiliiont  which  no  government  could  long  be  popular. 
AoBtriay  Uierefore,  educates,  and  was  amongst  the  first 
aatiocis  of  Europe  to  educate  its  people,  so  far  as  is  ne- 
rifiiaiy  to  the  conduct  of  human  ailkirs.    The  adminis- 
tnMikan  of  jnstiee  is  cheap.    Law,  unlike  what  it  is  with 
na^  is  wtthin  the  reach  of  every  man's  purse ;  if  not,  the 
powesi  man  can  seek  justice  from  the  highest  quarters. 
Even  the  Emperor  devotes  one  day  every  week  to  the 
pemooal  hearing  of  any  complaints  that  individuals, 
honwsfei  hamble,  desire  to  lay  before  him.    What  would 
be  thoaiglift  of  soch  a  paternal  practice  in  our  own  mon- 
archst    Thus,  even  despotism  has  its  sunny  side.    If 
a  people  eaa  be  content  to  leave  the  maoagement  of 
pdikical  a&iis  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
and  to  eat,  drink,  and  bo  merry,  going  through  the  world 
m  great  bodily  comfort,  Austria  is  an  evidence  that  they 
maj  do  this  in  the  highest  degree.    Compared  with  the 
fri^tful  sod  wholesale  distress  of  our  own  country, 
Asttria  IS  a  paradise.    Nowhere  in  the  world  can  sach 
MglrtM  masses  ot  misery  be  found  as  in  onr  manufkc- 

tvkf  <|Hn0^;  9994  well  m»7  ^he  A^e^m!^  f»^  u>i 


what  good  does  our  liberty  of  speech  do  those  who  pur- 
chase it  at  such  a  costt 

One  could  eadly  find  something  to  say  in  reply 
to  this ;  but  this  is  not  the  place ;  and  we  have  a 
pleasanter  immediate  duty  in  accompanying  the 
tourists  on  a  charming  steam  voyage  on  the  Elbe, 
from  Ptague  to  Dresden ;  a  navigation  that  was 
then  just  opened;  and  which,  no  disparagement  to 
the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  afifords  one  of  the  most 
delightl^l  and  interesting  voyages  to  be  met  with 
on  any  of  the  German  rivers,  stretching,  as  it  does, 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland — 

The  early  part  of  the  scenery  was  by  no  means  ro- 
mantic, but  it  was  very  agreeable.  Bich  banks,  a  broad 
and  finely  flowing  river,  a  country  of  cheerftil  hill  and 
dale  around ;  here  and  there  a  distant  town,  or  castle; 
and  at  every  village  on  the  banks,  thousands  of  the 
peasantry  coUected  to  see  the  wonder  of  the  passing 
steamer.  It  was  Sunday,  too,  and  thus  all  the  popula- 
tion in  their  best  clothes  seemed  collected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe.  Anon,  however,  near  Aussig,  the  scenery 
began  to  assume  a  striking  character.  High  rocks 
hemmed  in  the  river ;  mountains  crowned  with  forests, 
and  bold  and  lofty  precipices,  surrounded  us ;  and  the 
views  both  up  and  down  the  river  became  beautilhl  in 
no  ordinary  degree.  Between  the  banks  and  the  feet  of 
the  rocks  hung  the  most  delicious  slopes  with  vineyards, 
villages  scattered  here  and  there,  and  people  out,  as  if 
enjoying  greatly  their  own  charming  scenery.  Behind 
these  the  rocks  rose  in  lof(y  precipices,  bold,  splintered, 
with  ever  changing  variety  of  form,  and  with  openings 
between  them  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of  the  most 
dark  and  yet  inviting  description.  Above  hung  thick 
woods,  often  of  pine;  and  wherever  the  eye  turned,  it 
was  met  by  scenes  of  wildness,  bold  beauty,  and  an 
Arcadian  sweetness  and  oheerfblness  that  were  most 
delightftil.  Here  you  passed  a  lofty  castle ;  there,  the 
isolated  rocks  called  the  Jungfemsprung,  or  Maiden's 
Leap;  and  numerous  traditions  are  related  to  yon  of 
these  pUoes  by  the  passengers. 

Dresden  does  not  tempt  us ;  of  its  galleries  we 
have  all  heardenough;  so  these  somewhat  hackneyed 
themes,  and  a  mysterious  eulogium  on  Madame 
Schroeder  Devrient,  we  pass,  to  come  at  ReUeh^  the 
well-known  imaginative  illustrator  of  Goethe  and 
Sbakspere,  who,  in  the  summer  season,  lives  in 
his  vineyard,  a  few  miles  from  the  city — 

A  pleasant  drive  down  the  valley  brought  us  into  this 
region  of  vineyards,  which  in  the  bright  colours  of  autumn 
did  not  want  for  picturesque  efTect.  In  the  midst  of 
these  we  found  the  very  simple  cottage  of  the  artist.' 
His  wife  and  niece  compose  all  Ids  famUy,  and  he  can 
muse  on  his  Fancies  at  will.  His  house  was  famished, 
as  German  houses  often  are,  somewhat  barely,  and  with 
no  trace  of  picture  or  print  on  the  walls ;  but  a  piano  and 
heaps  of  music  told  of  tiie  art  of  which  his  wife  is  pas- 
sionately fond.  While  noticing  these  things,  a  very 
broad  and  stout-built  man,  of  middle  stature,  and  with 
a  great  quantity  of  grey  hair,  stood  before  us.  By  por- 
traits which  we  had  seen  of  Um,  and  which  are  like  and 
yet  unlike,  we  immediately  recognised  him.  Though 
polite,  yet  there  was  a  coldness  about  his  manner,  which 
seemed  plainly  to  say  who  are  these  who  come  to  inter- 
rupt me  out  of  mere  curiosity,  for  they  are  quite  strange 
to  me.  When,  however,  he  understood  that  Mrs.  Hewitt 
was  the  English  poetess  in  whom  he  had  expressed  so 
much  interest,  a  mist  seemed  to  pass  from  his  eyes ;  he 
stretched  out  his  arms,  grasped  her  hand  in  both  his, 
and  shook  it  vrith  a  heartiness  that  must  have  been  felt 
for  some  minutes  alter.  He  then  gave  one  of  his  hands 
to  onr  daughter,  another  to  myself,  with  equally  vigorous 
demonstrations  of  pleasure,  and  set  abont  to  display  to 
us  everything  that  he  thought  could  gratify  us.  Ilirough 
various  narrow  passages,  and  up  various  stairs  of  his 
rustio  abode,  he  conducted  us  to  his  own  little  stndy. 

wbere  he  showed  to  na  fhm  tj^e  ninilow  Ws  vincjrara 
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running  np  the  hill,  polled  from  a  shelf  a  copy  of  Mn. 
Howitt's  "  Seyen  Temptations,"  and  sat  down  to  a  little 
table,  where  he  told  ns  he  had  sketched  most  of  Uie 
outlines  of  Faust  and  Shakspere.  He  exhibited  to  ns 
drawings  and  paintings  in  profusion,  till  his  niece  ap- 
peared with  a  tray  bearing  splendid  wine  and  grapes 
from  his  own  Tineyaxd ;  a  perfect  little  pictnre  in  itself, 
fpr  in  the  pretty  and  amiable-lookinf  niece  we  eonld  see 
^e  prototype  of  a  good  many  of  his  yonng  damsels  in 
his  sketches.  He  then  drew  forth  from  under  a  heap  of 
drawings  the  Album  of  his  wilb,  a  book  which,  from  lifrs. 
Jameson's  interesting  deeortption,  we  had  a  great  desire 
tp  see.  This  is  unqnestionably  the  most  valuabie  and 
beantifhl  album  in  the  world.  It  is  filled  with  the  most 
perfect  creations  of  his  fancy,  whether  sportiTe  or  solemn, 
as  they  hi}.ve  accumulated  through  years.  .... 
We  had  gone  so  hr  with  the  Herr  Professor,  as  he  is 
there  called,  into  the  fairyland,  or  rather  heaven  of 
poetry,  that  we  were  startled  to  find  the  day  going  hat 
over.  A9  we  had  turned  over  these  chiurmed  leaves,  the 
artist  sate  by  and  read  to  us  his  written  description  of 
the  various  sketches,  ever  and  anon  breaking  away  intA 
half  moralizing,  half  sentimental  and  poetical  observa- 
tion^ quite  in  the  spirit  of  his  fancies.  We  were  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  the  arrangements  for  our  fhrther 
journey  did  not  allow  us  once  more  to  return  to  this 
simple  and  happy  retreat  of  the  Muses  of  Poetry  ^d 
Painting.  With  tpie  country  oordialityi  himself,  his 
wife,  and  lovely  niece,  accompanied  us  to  our  carriage, 
and  as  we  whirled  away  through  the  ocean  of  vines,  uie 
good-hearted  man  stood  and  w^ved  his  cap  to  us,  till  the 
last  turn  shut  out  from  view  him  and  his  hpus^. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  visits  which  Mr. 
Howii4  made  in  G«rmany^  was  to  Heimhnt,  the 
original  settiement  in  Saxony,  nay  the  very  cradle 
of  the  MoraTians.  The  accoipit  of  the  rise  of  this 
philanthropic  and  amiable  sect,  whose  history  and 
missionary  enterprises,  possess,  fox  young  minds,  all 
the  charm  of  romance,  occupies  a  good  many  pages 
of  the  volume,  as  the  Moraviansare  naturallyenough 
admired  to  enthusiasm  by  William  Howitt,  were 
it  only  from  early  association.  He  traversed  their 
little  original  town  with  warm  and  lively  interest 
The  neat  town  of  Hermhut  contains  only  about 
1100  inhabitants. 

In  a  spacious  sqnaM  stand  the  little  inn,  tiie  Meeting- 
honse,  the  8in^  Brethrsns'  House,  and  other  buildings 
belonging  to  the  oommnnity.  The  Single  Sifters'  House 
stands  ^Iso  near,  facing  the  lower  end  or  rather  front  of 
the  ehurch.  Many  private  families  live  in  tii^ir  own 
separate  houses.  All  is  extremely  neat,  ol^an,  and 
profoundly  quiet.  Few  people  are  at  any  time  seen 
going  to  and  fro  \  and  such  a  thing  as  a  child  playing 
in  the  street  is  not  to  be  seen.  In  respect  to  education, 
they  ar#  very  strict  in  their  notions ;  and  children,  like 
John  Wesley,  are  probably  "taught  to  fear  the  rod,  and 
cry  softly.'^  At  all  events  they  are  not  allowed  to  play 
in  the  street ;  and  you  hear  so  little  of  Uiem  playing 
anywhere,  that  you  would  be  quite  inclined,  did  yon  not 
meet  sofue  under  the  care  of  nurses  in  walks  and  gardens, 
to  believe  there  wpre  none ;  or,  as  has  actually  been  the 
case  here  once,  only  one  child  bom  in  the  year  1  A 
profound  silence  hovers  over  the  whole  place ;  and  it  is 
amapng  that  so  nany  active  persons  should  go  forth  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  from  a  centre  which  seems  the 
very  centre  of  the  realms  of  sleep.  They  call  it  them- 
selves Life  in  Stillness.  Th^  whole  manner  and  bearing 
of  the  people  are  those  of  such  as  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  passions  and  agitations  of  this  world,  but  are 
living  entirely  in  preparation  ibr  another.  ▲  worthy 
«  old  officer,  l^or  von  Aderkas,  whom  we  found  here, 
said  smiling :  ^  I  haTc  had  a  stormy  and  troubled  exis- 
tence, and  longed  for  a  quiet  haven,  and  thank  God  I 
have  found  it,  and  eigoy  it  from  my  soul ;  and  here  I 
shall  end  my  days  with  thankfulness.  But  many  come 
here  who  at  first  are  struck  with  the  repose  of  the  plaoe, 
and  thinking  nothing  would  be  so  a^preeable  as  to  spend 


their  lives  here,  they  try  it,  and  generally  thmk  a  nontk 
long  enough.  No,  Hermhut  is  not  the  place  for  tboie 
who  have  nqt  weaned  themselves  tbprougtaly  from  the 
world,  nor  have  arrived,  through  troubles  end  treacheriti, 
at  an  abiding  weariness  of  it." 

To  the  Hemhuters  themselves,  their  daily  Uboor, 
their  religious  and  social  meetings,  their  prayer  sod 
singing  hours,  and  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  the 
communities,  are  enjoyments  sufficient.  Every  now  sod 
then  they  have,  too,  meetings  for  the  reading  of  the  news 
fkom  their  different  missionary  stations  all  over  the  world; 
and  these  must  be  times  of  great  excitement  We  wnt 
through  the  brethren  and  the  sister  house,  snd  wcis 
much  pleased  with  the  quiet  and  neatness  of  everjthiDg. 
Three  or  four  persons  form  a  little  company,  have  one 
sitting-room  where  they  can  also  work ;  and  eadi  com* 
paay  has  its  overseer  for  the  maintenanoe  of  oider.  The 
men,  most  of  them,  work  out  in  the  village ;  the  mam 
in  the  house,  aewing,  knitting  and  doing  otiier  wones's 
work  ;  and  there  is  a  room  where  all  the  articles  nide 
are  exposed  for  sale.  The  Sist^ns'  Honse  is  Isrge  ud 
very  clean,  and  has  a  nice  garden.  tV^e  saw  many  yonng 
girls  at  Tarimu  employments,  and  were  told  that  it 
required  diligent  labour  for  one  of  them  tp  earn  three 
Prussian  dollars,  about  nine  ahilljngs,  weekly.  It  wu 
interesting  to  see  in  both  houses  persons  who  had  been 
into  distant  and  very  different  pi^s  of  the  world,  into 
the  hottest  and  the  coldest  regions,  in  the  missioniry 
cause;  and  the  children  of  missionaries  who  had  been 
bom  amongst  the  Caffires  or  the  Esquimaux.  £»ch  com- 
munity had  its  common  dining-room,  where  they  sU 
dined  ;  but  at  three  different  tables,  each  at  a  different 
rate  of  charge,  so  as  to  accommodate  all  persons.  Po- 
verty amongst  them  is  no  disgrace,  exoept  as  the  resoh 
of  indolence  or  impmdenee.  Each  eoamnnity  hsd  siw 
its  prayer-room  and  aasembling-room.  J^^^sic  is  vudi 
cultivated  amongst  them ;  an3  we  observed  in  every 
room  appropriated  to  public  or  private  worship  an  organ 
or  piano,  and  in  every  sitting-room  that  we  entered  wv 
a  violin,  a  guitar,  or  Ante.  It  was  amnsiag  to  see  the 
sleeping-room  of  the  womeni  which,  like  the  dining-ioom, 
was  for  general  use,  and  stocked  with  a  whole  host  of 
little  Grerman  beds,  each  for  one  person.  The  women 
in  their  little  white  muslin  caps  had  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  Friends,  but  were  distinguished  into  married 
and  unmarried  by  the  ribbons  which  tied  their  c^  being 
9f  difi'erent  colours.  The  yonng  girls  had  deep  red ;  the 
namarried  women,  pink ;  tiie  married  women,  bine ;  sod 
the  widows,  white  or  grey.  In  the  Brethren's  Hooie  ii 
a  very  excellent  eollectioa  ef  stuffsd  birds  and  other 
objects  of  natural  history,  which  missionaries  from  dif- 
ferent countries  have  enriched.  Their  ohnreh  very  mncfa 
resembles  a  Friends'  meeting. 

On  no  part  of  the  work  have  we  lingered  with 
more  pleasure,  than  the  picture  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  birth-place  of  this  primitive  and  phi- 
lanthropic sect,  who  may  be  deeciibed  as  poetical 
Quakers,  as  the  bean-ideal  of  Sectarians. 

Berlin,  the  Hartz  country,  the  ascent  of  the 
Brocken,  and  even  Weimar  and  Jena,  we  must 
hurry  past,  pausing,  however,  in  reverence,  over 
one  sacred  spot  of  earth  at  Weimar.  In  the  vault 
of  the  newoemetery  there,  lie  the  remains  of  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  with  those  of  their  patrons  and  friends 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Weimar*  Mr.  Howitt 
tells  that  the  sexton 

Appeared  proud  of  being  the  keeper  of  the  lemains  of 
the  two  great  poetical  lights  of  Germany.  ^  Man^" 
said  he,  <<have  seen  their  place  of  rest,  huillMdthim 
Osre."  He  had  assisted  to  remove  the  body  of  Schiller 
from  the  Stadtkirche  where  it  was  iint  interred,  to  this 
vault,  when  it  was  prepared  for  the  Grand  Duke. 

The  coffins  of  the  iliustrions  poets  had  been  re- 
cently covered  with  garlands  of  evergreens.  At  the 
proper  place,  at  Carlsrhue,  we  neglected  to  com- 
memorate the  heart-homage  which  Uie  Tonriits  p»i<i 
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at  the  gniTe  of  StiUingy  which  was  to  them  one  of 
the  most  interesting  spots  of  the  whple  city.  If 
Ine  difltingoished  hy  splendour  of  genius  than 
bis  Olostrions  friends^  his  example,  and  the  heauti- 
liil  ksBons  shown  forth  by  his  character  and  life^ 
cBthle  Stilling  to  equal  love  and  reverence.  The 
Gennan  lift  la  not  more  truly  and  yiridly  por- 
tnred  in  the  fictions  of  Goethe,  than  in  the  simple 
and  tender  autobiography  of  tlus  primitive  pro- 
fcasor* 

A  view  of  the  present  state  of  Literature,  Educa- 
twD,  and  Religion  in  Germany,  concludes  the  work. 
One  young"  poet,  Freligath,  is  highly  spoken  of ; 
we  hear  of  no  new  writer  of  prose  imaginative 
works.    The  fiar  greater  part  of  the  daily  supply 
for  every-day  readers  is,  at  present,  obtained  from 
England,  France,  and  America,  in  good  transla- 
tions ;  though  the  translators  seem  not  particular 
about  what  works  they  select  ;  nor  wOl  they, 
while  what  iB  provided  serves  the  day.    On  the 
subject  of  education  a  great  deal  is  conveyed  in  the 
remark,  that  the  Grermans  are  thoroughly  taught 
in  their  schools,  though  somehow  the  less  systemati- 
caOr-trained  Kxiglish,  contrive  to  scramble  up  more 
knowledge.    The  English  mechanic  has  fewer  well 
organized  sehools ;  but  he  has  his  library,  his  news- 
papersy  his  periodical  works,  his  cheap  yet  handsome 
editions  of  the  standard  works  of  his  country ;  while 
the  state^^ucated  Grerman  peasants  are  still  read- 
ing only  the  Catholic  legends  or  chap-books  of  three 
centuriea  a^.     The  state  of  religion,  in  Germany, 
according  to  Mr.  Howitt's  opinion, — and,  though  a 
rdilpcRis  man,  he  is  no  bigot, — is  far  from  being 
wtia&«tory.     He  takes  the  same  view  of  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  that  country,  which  is  forced 
npou  tTeiy  thinking  man.    "We  had  only  to  con- 
sot  to  Ued  our  hungry  manufactuiers  with  their 
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com  and  cattle,  and  they  offered  in  return  their 
sixty  millions  ^including  the  Austrian  Italian 
States,]  of  backs  to  clothe,  besides  the  importation 
of  various  of  our  articles  of  colonial  produce.  By 
.the  grossest  political  stupidity  we  have  shut  out 
their  com,  and  starved  our  millions  of  q>inn«n. 
We  have  excited  a  system  of  oounteraetion  ;  for 
Grermany  has  closed  itself  to  us,  and  become  a  rival 
manufacturing  country.  Every  town  of  our  ma- 
nufacturing districtsstands  at  this  moment  a  fright- 
ful spectacle,  upbraiding  ns,  in  the  attitude  of 
Chartism  and  the  language  of  despair,  with  our 
irremediable  folly." 

Let  not  those  readers  who  seek  only  for  infor- 
mation, in  an  agreeable  form,  and  entertainment^ 
take  alarm  at  this  passage.  There  is  bat  a  alender 
admixture  of  politics  or  grave  discussion  of  any 
kind  in  the  work  ^  though  the  little  given  is  of 
the  right  sort. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  work,  which,  whether 
we  look  to  the  actual  amount  of  valuable  original 
information,  relating  to  a  people  with  whom  we 
have  many  close  ties  and  common  sympathies,  or 
its  execution,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  abiding 
or  standard  work  that  its  author  has  yet  produced, 
it  is  a  duty  to  the  literary  labourer,  as  to  the 
public  for  whom  he  toils,  to  commemorate  the 
care  and  pains  in  every  minor,  as  well  as  essential 
point,  which  Mr.  Howitt  has  bestowed,  to  render 
his  book  worthy  of  the  favour  to  which  we  consider 
it  eminently  entitled.  It  is  no  flimsy,  hastily  got- 
up  catch-pfenny  afiPair,  to  be  floated  off  under  a 
press  of  sail  and  a  popular  name,  and  then  to  sink 
into  the  oblivion,  which  from  the  flrst^  if  thus  con- 
structed, it  would  have  merited.  It  is  calculated 
to  please  the  eye  as  well  as  to  satisfy  the  under- 
standing ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  its  suc- 
cess will  correspond  with  its  inirinaio  mexit^  and 
external  attractions. 


AFFOHANISTAN. 


^  TXAflrtB  to  dust  the  inglonons  banner, 
That  once  poudly  waved  o'er  the  ranks  of  the  free  ; 

H  !■  fool  with  the  ensigns  of  blackest  dishonour, 
^  harj  Its  folds  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

SimU  hiaMlbrth  the  rose  nmnd  the  neck  of  the  raven, 
Hie  thist\«  axonnd  the  pale  crescent  be  tvined  I 

The  shaazoek  be  worn  by  the  tyrant  and  craven  f 
IKdipaear  with  glory  and  fame  be  combined  ! 

15  freedom  no  more  than  a  name — than  a  shadow  I 
Let  the  life-blood  of  heroes  and  martyrs  declare, 

That  Ataiaad  the  rich  blossom  of  mo^ntain  and  meadow. 
When  the  sword  of  the  despo^  wa^  shivered  in  air. 

Siall  the  sons  of  the  clime,  where  the  cairn  on  the 


Hath  gnanM  for  ages  the  rest  of  the  free. 
Sell  their  hearts'  dearest  blood  as  a  life-streaming  fottii« 


To  feed  the  dark  poison  of  Slavery's  tree  I 

O  breathe  not  the  thcMight,  that  when  Liberty's  chalice 

The  A^JtiiaB  is  eagerly  longing  to  sip, 
Tbe  bero-desoendante  of  Hampden  and  Wallaee 

fflieald  haste  the  bright  nectar  to  dash  from  bis  lip : 


Should  plough  the  vast  ocean,  and  breast  the  steep  high- 
land, 

Where  the  genii  of  tempest  for  ages  have  moaned; 
Should  lavish  the  wealth  and  the  hearts  of  our  island 

To  aid  the  dark  hopes  of  a  tyrant  dethroned. 

Yes  I  Victory's  snnbnrst  may  flash  on  the  standard 
Ye  bear  to  the  front  of  A^hanistan's  war  ; 

Bnt  disaster  and  death,  with  yonr  treasury  squandered, 
For  the  honour  of  Ejigland  were  better  by  far. 

But  revenge  is  the  war-word — the  old  fIngUsh  Lion 
For  glory  insulted  must  drink  of  the  tide 

That  pours  from  the  heart  of  Afghanistan  dying, 
Lest  cowards  should  mock  at  the  frJl  of  his  pride* 

The  revenge  of  a  ielon  I  whose  brow  has  been  branded 
With  tlM  fire  of  omnipotent  justice  for  crime. 

For  defiance  of  rights,  whieh  your  fathers  commanded 
To  respect  in  each  country,  each  oolour,  and  dime. 

Let  the  wretches  who  wedded  the  stainless  old  liianosr 

To  craven  iigustioe,  be  wedded  for  aye 
To  daritest  remembrance  of  freedom's  dishonour, 

Of  England's  disgrace,  and  her  glory's  decay. 

Craus. 
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In  the  spare  corner  of  some  newspaper  there 
appeared,  a  good  many  years  hack,  a  copy  of  verses 
of  some  mark,  in  which  the  nameless  writer,  him- 
self in  the  heyday  of  youth  and  passion,  moralizes 
with  tenderness  on  tlie  conunon  lot,  and  expresses 
wonder  whether  the  serene  or  indifferent  old  men, 
whom  he  saw  far  advanced  on  the  downward  path 
of  life,  had  ever  possessed  as  warm  a  heart  as  his, 
or  heen  agitated  hy  feelings  akin  to  those  which 
filled  his  own  hreast.  Following  out  this  train 
of  musing,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion — 

Yes  I  each  has  had  his  dream  of  joy, 
HiB  own  unequalled,  pure  romance, 

Commencing  when  the  blooming  boy 
First  thruled  to  lovely  woman's  glance. 

These  fugitive  lines  were  forcibly  brought  to  re- 
collection on  perusing  the  subjoined  Letters ;  to 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  prefix  a  short  explanatory 
preface. 

With  all  the  caution,  prudence,  and  keenness  of 
acquisition,  which  is  said  to  distinguish  our  coun- 
trymen-*-be  it  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or 


of  pounds  shillings  and  pence,  dollars,  rupees,  or 
pistoles,  there  is  often  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heart  of  the  genuine  Scotsman,  a  fund  of  latent 
romance,  which  will  sometimes  break  strongly  out 
where  it  is  the  least  suspected  to  exist.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  both  in  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his 
character,  was  an  eminent  exemplar  of  this  pecu- 
liarity of  the  national  character ;  of  this  double 
nature,  or  racy  mixture  of  the  shrewd  and  pru- 
dential, with  the  enthuaiastic.  Like  the  hero  of 
our  true  tale,  Scott  seems  to  have  cherished,  to  the 
latest  moments  of  his  life,  the  memory  of  an  un- 
fortunate early  attachment ;  though  most  unlike 
that  excellent  person  in  almost  every  feature  of 
character,  in  which  one  good  man  can  differ  from 
another.  It  was  our  intention,  at  first,  to  tell  this 
"  True  Tale  of  a  true  love"  in  the  form  of  a  narra- 
tive ;  but  upon  second  thoughts  we  shall  give  the 
original  letters.  One  letter  from  Judge  Thomson  to 
the  long-beloved  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  touch ; 
though  it  were  only  to  correct  the  ungrammatical 
tkee^  so  characteristic  of  the  engrafted  Quaker. 


LETTER  I. 
From  A.  D.,  Maxchbsteh,  to  H.  W.,  Esq.,  Banker,  Ludlow. 


MANCHESTEa,  29C&  50pr.,  1842. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — I  am  pretty  sure  you  will  be  gratified 
with  the  perusal  of  what  follows. 

Vou  know  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright,  with  its  old 
csstle,  its  quay,  and  its  tall  jail  tower !  Well,  some 
sixty  years  ago  and  more,  a  group  of  playfiil  children 
might  be  seen  daily  wending  their  way  to  and  fVom 
Kirkcudbright  school,  their  homes  being  two  or  three 
miles  distant  from  the  town.  Two  of  the  group,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  about  the  same  age,  were  generally  seen  hand 
in  hand,  seemingly  more  attached  to  eaoh  other  than 
the  rest.  The  girl's  name  was  Mary  Sharpe,  the  daughter 
of  Adam  Sharpe,  a  small  fkrmer  on  the  Selkirk  estate ; 
and  her  companion's  name  was  WUliam  Thonuon,  the 
son  of  a  neighbouring  ploughman  or  cottar. 

More  thMi  twenty  years  passed  away,  and  a  man, 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  visited  Kirkcudbright,  after 
many  years'  sojourn  in  the  West  Indies.*  He  had 
gone  to  push  his  fortune,  and  had  not  been  unsuccess- 
ful. Though  his  face  was  bronzed  by  a  tropical  sun, 
his  heart  still  beat  warmly  at  the  recollection  of  old 
scenes  and  old  friendships.  He  was  WiUioun  Thonuon, 
the  cottar's  son ;  and  he  inquired  anxiously  for  Mary 
Sharpe,  the  companion  of  his  childhood.  He  found  her 
in  Liverpool,  the  wife  of  Captain  Cunningham,  the  mas- 
ter of  a  foreign  ship,  with  two  or  three  children  playing 
aroundJier  knee. 

Forty  more  years  rolled  away.  An  aged  and  infirm 
female  called  upon  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Rae,  ship-owner 
in  Liverpool,  and  formerly  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
Kirkcudbright.  She  was  decently  dressed,  and  had 
eridently  seen  better  days,  but  had  latterly  tasted  the 


bitter  cup  of  poverty  in  her  declining  years.   She  told  her 
tale,  and  found  ready  sympathy  from  Mr.  Rae.    She  was 
Mary  Sharped  now  Widow  Cunningham,  and  the  in- 
mate of  an  alms-house.    Mr.  Rae,  in  the  kindness  of  his 
heart,  administered  to  her  pressing  wants,  and  promised 
to  exert  himself  in  her  behalf.    He  imn^ediately  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  on  whose  estate 
her  fkmily  had  been  tenants  for  some  generations,  and 
fbur  of  whose  uncles  and  aunts  had  been  nursed  by  her 
(Mary  Sharpe's)  mother.    His  Lordship,  howerer,  did 
not  reply.    Mr.  Rae  wrote  to  others  connected  with  the 
¥ndow's  fkmily  with  no  better  success.    On  communi- 
cating the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  to  the  aged  widow, 
Mr.  Rae  inquired  of  her  if  she  could  think  of  any  other 
friend  to  whom  he  could  make  another  appeal  on  her 
behalf.    She  said  there  was  only  one  person,  an  old 
schoolfellow,  who,  she  was  sure,  would  befriend  her,  if 
he  was  still  alive,  and  had  it  in  his  power.    "  What  is 
his  name,  and  where  is  he  to  be  found !"  inquired  Mr. 
Rae.— '^  His   name   is  WilUam   Thomson  ;  he  sailed 
for  America    forty    years   ago,   where,  I  believe,  he 
settled  ;  but  I  have  never  heard  of  or  fh>m  him  sine**'* 
— '*  This  is  a  wide  address,  and,  I  fear,  a  hopeless  ehaaoe," 
said  Mr.  Rae  ;  but  he  is,  not  easily  baffled  wh«ngoodto 
a  deserring  and  suffering  fbllow-creatnre  ia  the  oljeet 
He  knew  something  of  a  worthy  and  benevolent  Gal- 
lovidian  citizen  of  New  York,  a  Mr.  Johnston  ;t  ^ 
he  at  once  penned  a  letter,  detailing  all  the  cireniB- 
stances  of  Widow  Cunningham,  the  Mary  Sharpe  of 
other  years,  addressed  it  **  William  Thomson,"  and  des- 
patched it,  under  cover,  to  Mr.  Johnston  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Johnston  knew  a  Judge  Thomson  of  Broome  County, 
who,  he  thought,  answered  the  description  given  by  1^. 


*  See  Mr.  Thonfton^s  letter  subjoined,  where  he  details  the  cirenmstaoees  of  his  voyagv  out  to  Jamaiea,  &e. 

f  The  following  are  a  few  particulars  of  Marv  Sharpens  interrening  history: — Her  parents  being  poor,  she  went  to  tenriee 
in  the  house  of  an  aunt  of  the  third  Lord  Selkirk,  where  she  remained  some  yean  ;  and  bein|  a  handeome  girl,  she  bad 
peveral  admirers  ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  Mr.  Lennox,  afterwards  of  New  York,  and  the  father  ol  the  Mr.  Ijeimox  who  par- 
chased  Dalscairth,  near  Dumfries,  some  years  aco.  She  removed  to  Ltverpool,  and  was  soon  afterwav^da  married  to  Mr. 
Cunninshan,  Master  and  Supercargo  of  a  large  ship.  He  died  35  or  36  years  ago  at  Surinam,  leaTing  his  widow  with  four 
young  uiildren,  their  only  provision  heing  the  industry  of  the  widow.  She,  however,  ooatrived  to  hring  up  b«r  familr  in  re- 
itpeetability ;  and  when  they  were  all  ahle  to  do  for  themselves,  she  once  more  went  to  servioe  at  Stobo  (Mile,  noar  Peebles, 
the  seat  oil  Sir  James  Montgomery,  whose  Lady  was  Lord  Selkirk^s  aunt  Three  of  her  children  having  died,  and  age  and 
inftimiW  coming  upon  her,  she  some  years  ago  took  shelter  in  the  almft-house  at  Liverpool. 

X  It  is  singular,  that  this  Mr.  Johnston,  to  whom  Mr.  Rae  ad^T^ssed  liis  letter,  sbopld  happen  to  ^  tho  only  surrivins 
iir<|U»inUllPe  which  Judge  Thomson  hM  ip  ^9W  York« 
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Bae.    He  forwarded  the  letter  to  him,  and  he  wot  the 
MS/    Reid  his  letter,  of  iHiieh  I  enclose  a  copy. 

I  say  tell  ymi  thai  Judge  Thonuoa  is  BOW  dead  ;*  bat 
tht  widow  Cnnninghfcm  still  liTes.  He  left  her  ^£600 
bj  hie  will:  whieb  will  render  her  coiiifiNrtable  in  her 


old  age;  and  probably  baye  ft  handaome  cum  to  her 
daughter,  (an  nnmarried  woman)  who  has,  for  Bereral 
yean,  attended  her  mother  in  the  most  datiftil  and 
aifectionate  manner.       ♦       ♦       •       ♦       ♦ 

I  an^  &0.  A.  D. 


LETTER  IL 
From  Judge  Thomson  to  Mb.  Rab. 


BamMAxnmf  Brwme 
Jmoff  Rax^Eiq. 


GmMy,  SUOs  of  New  FoHb, 
Aug.  23, 1841. 


I>KAB  Sa,r-Yoar  fkronr  of  the  19ih  nit.  reached  me 
on  the  Ml  instant.    I  hare  to  retnm  yon  my  sincere 
tfamka  ftir  tlie  Herald  newspaper ;  though  the  intelli- 
feaoe  eoaveyed  of  the  xeenlt  of  your  elections  griered 
■e  ezaeedii^y.    Onr  late  elections  haye  also  resulted  in 
tbe  oyertlnvfr  of  the  liberal,  or  democratio  canse.    This 
I  ngx^;  ma  the  progress  of  Liberalism,  in  the  two  freest 
ceontoesaB  earth,  mnst  be  arrested  in  its  onward  course 
—el  kssty  for  some  time.    The  monied  power  seems, 
for  a  wtskyio  be  in  the  ascendant;  and  I  doubt  whether 
there  ever  will  he  suffieient  yirtue  in  the  masses  to  effec- 
tually coetend  with  it.    I  perqeiye,  in  your  country, 
that  whaieyer  a  few  beneficial  reforms   haye   been 
adopted,  the  popnlar  chums  (as  it  were)  run  riot,  and 
eaS  lor  Oiartlani,  Socialism,  and  eyery  itm  that  is  im- 
pfaeCieaUe  in  a  yrell-regulated  community.    All  that 
the  wtiiwpn  can  reasonably  demand  is,  that  there  be  no 
iBpediment^nr  bar  to  their  rising  in  the  world  :  such  as 
that  a  prirate  soldier  may  fight  his  way  to  the  office  of 
General  ;  a  sailor,  who  enters  before  the  mast  may  be, 
by  his  ooongia  and  conduct,  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Admiral  ;  and  that  public  offices  be  impartially  be- 
stowed on  the  most  capable  and  honest.    I  perceiye 
that  the  eonstitnencies  of  Ireland,  Scotiand,  and  the 
Eog^  boroiig^  are  sound,— that  Toryism  being  trium- 
Vhaat  Is  owing  to  the  landed  aristocracy  of  England— 
alas !  BD  longer  Merry  Enghwd.    Enough  of  politics.    I 
am  tnly  happy  to  hear  that  my  dear  and  early  fHend, 
Ifrs.  OmnfngtMtm,  is  well.    The  explanation  you  gaye 
of  the  inatitntion  where  she  resided  was  perfectly  satis- 
bctofj.    I  should  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  bene- 
Tolest  fimnder.    I  hope  your  business  will  permit  you 
te  see  Mrs.  Cunaingham  frequently.    Say  eyerything 
kind  to  her  for  me.    Li  Noyember,  our  mutual  friend, 
Jeha  Johnston,  forwarded  you  a  draft  for  her  use,  (say 
£29  sterling.)    Ton  will  oblige  by  sending  occasionally 
a  Galloway  newspaper.    After  an  absence  of  sixty 
yoss,  itr  does  not  appear  that  much  change  has  taken 
gjee  ia  the  landed  property  in  the  stewartry,  or  in 
YV«>A»e.    You  are  desirous  to  know  my  natiye 
^soe.    My  fkther  was  from  Dahy,  my  mother  from 
Beigie.    Fortune  brought  them  together  about  the 
laiddkortte  last  eentury,a8  seryants,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
vMillaa  of  Barydunnock,.in  Uie  parish  of  Twynholm. 
Tli^  ware  nanied  thers,  and  went  to  liye,  as  cottars, 

with  Mr. of ^1  who,  I  haye  often  heard  my  mother 

y»  ^^'M  wie  of  the  cruellest  and  profimest  of  men. 
My  porenta  soon  left  Loehfeigus  and  went  into  Boigue, 
» the  same  faamhle  capacity.  There  I  was  bom  on  the 
l#th  of  Jaly,  1765.  After  being  some  yean  at  the  pa- 
tU^  school  there,  1  was  put  to  board  at  an  uncle's,  who 
farmed  Gastlecraye  in  the  parish  of  Berwick,t  and  walked 
three  Miles  daUy,  in  the  summer,  to  Mr.  Gordon's  school 
™^«*»»*«W»t-  In  tiiewinter,lhoardedattiie  house 
ef  Hag^  Johmtonm  the Milhum.  I leoollect a ihmily 
•fyoarauto  there,  that  were  Wrights.  During  seyeral 
J  ^?^«^  '*^»«  ^  Adam  Sharpe,  Mary's 
"1  ^  <^*«>.,«r  which  Mary  was  the  eldest, 
to  Mr.  Gordon's  sehooL  We  generally  went 
rasd  together,  and  formed  an  attachment 
?V"f  ,"1?^  hinocent  loye  and  youtiiful  friend- 
ikip;  aad  had  I  been  the  heir  of  the  fairest  estote  iu 


Galloway,  Mary  would  haye  had  the  ofBsr  of  my  luuid: 
but,  alas  I  poyerty  was  an  insuperable  bar,  and  we  were 
but  childrni  of  about  fhurteen  years  of  age,  Mary's 
parents  were  both  from  Borgue,  and  there  was  only  a 
few  months'  differenoe  in  our  ages.  I  cannot  consent  to 
my  friendly  feelings  to  my  schoolmate  being  made  pub- 
lic. The  good  old  bookseller  is  not  to  let  the  left  hand 
know  what  the  rigjht  hand  doth.  My  means  of  liberality 
were  all  disposed  of  preyious  to  my  knowledge  of  Mrs. 
C's  situation.  I  wish  she  would  get  her  daughter  to 
write  a  letter  for  her  to  me.  I  haye,  if  my  executors 
are  honest — which  I  hope  they  are— secnrmi  to  Mary 
£600,  wluch  will  support  her  in  comlbrt,  and  something 
be  left  to  reward  her  daughter.  Mysohoolmates  that  I 
recollect,  were  James  Mitchel,  son  of  the  ancient  Dr. 
Bfitchel ;  Alexander  Gordon,  son  of  onr  schoolmaster; 
Thomas  Bean,  James  Bean,  James  Liddesdale,  Dayid 
M'Lellan;  James,  John,  and  Robert  Clarke,  sons  of  Dr. 
Clarke.  William  Johnston,  and  his  brother  John,  went 
to  Mr.  Monnoch's  school.  My  health  is  such,  that  I 
haye  littie  prospect  of  surriying  the  coming  winter. 
Should  it  be  so,  I  cannot  oomphun:  my  days  of  pilgrim- 
age haye  already  surpassed  the  ordinary  age  allotted  to 
man.  My  ancestry  are  truly  plebeian,  and  my  poor  Oh* 
ther,  out  of  twenty  years'  penurious  economy,  laid  up 
what  paid  for  a  steerage  passage  for  me  in  a  Glasgow 
ship  to  Jamaica,  where  I  landmi  in  May,  1783,  a  poor 
lad,  unbefriended  and  pennlleas.  I  liyed  there  fifteen 
years,  and  left  in  August,  1798.  I  was  one  of  twenty- 
four  young  men  who  were  my  fellow-paasengers  in  the 
Glasgow  £ip;  and  haye  been  for  the  last  forty-two  years 
the  only  surriyor,  and  the  only  One  of  ;them  that  had 
sayed  any  property  worth  notice.  I  haye  been  two 
weeks  writing  this  letter.  Should  you  not  i^gain  hear 
from  me,  you  will  hear  of  me  from  your  friend  Jofaa 
Johnston,  who  is  yery  wealthy,  and  as  respectable  as 
any  man  can  be.  Sinoe  the  death  of  my  anoient  friend 
Robert  Lenox,  he  is  the  only  one  left  to  me  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  I  am  exhausted,  and  must  finish.  Most 
truly  your  fifiend. 

(Signed)       Wv.  Thoioos. 

BisoHAiROK,  Broome  GMinljf,  New  YoHt, 

16  Odober^  1841. 
Mb.  John  Rax. 

Dbab  Sir,— By  a  letter  from  our  mutual  friend,  John 
Johnston,  Esq.,  he  informs  me  that  on  the  29th  ultimo 
he  has  remitted  to  you,  on  my  account,  for  the  use  of  my 
dear  friend,  Mrs.  Mary  Cunningham,  a  set  of  exchange 
for  £21, 28.  2d.  sterling,  which  I  doubt  not  will  come  to 
hand  safe,  and  be  duly  honoured.  This  sum  I  hope,  to- 
gether with  the  other  littie  perquisites  she  at  present 
e^foys,  will  phMo  her  in  tolerably  comfortable  droum- 
stances.  Be  so  kind  as  to  present  to  her  my  sincere  loye 
and  regard ;  and  [say]  that  she  may  depend  on  the  like 
sum  annually,  duifrig  my  life.  I  haye  also  by  will  left 
her  £600  sterling,  payable  in  two  years  from  my  decease, 
the  hiteiest  annually.  Bot,  my  dear  Sir,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  best  that  littie  should  be  made  public  on  this 
subject,  as  it  might  lead  to  the  curtailment  of  her  pre- 
sent comfortable  location.  She  owes  much  to  you.  I 
hope  you  see  her  often.  I  am  desirous  to  receiye  a  letter 
from  her;  her  dau|^ter  can  act  as  amanuensis.  I  hayo 
to  thaidc  you  for  a  Dumfries  aad  Galkmay  newspaper 
occasionally.    Galloway,  both  shire  and  ste wartryy  acted 


__2^^^   ^^    ..  Dumfries  papwi  of  17th  March,  1842,)  on  80th  Januaiy,  184^    He  had  prrrioutl 

'"!'5'***  ^ T'^y  annuity  to  Mn.  Conninghani,  m  addition  to  the  pieriom  remittaaoe  of  £10. 


•He  died  (as  i^^pean  from  the 


t  IV*aHr  Ansa*  If  hwe  t  piffiqa  tnvr,  and  i»ffr*^ 
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well  at  the  last  election, — Bronghton  nobly.  We  hare 
a  strong  war  feeling  here.  I  hope  the  good  sense  of 
Britain  and  tiie  United  States  wUl  peTceire  the  adyan- 
tage  of  peace.  War  between  tiiose  states  wonld  disturb 
and  retard  the  ciyiliaation  of  the  whole  human  race. 
The  human  passions  are  yet  &r  frombeing  chastened 


by  the  mild  precepts  of  our  holy  religion.— Yours  d&< 
cerely.  (Signed)       W-  Thomson. 

P.  8.  My  health  has  been  vety  poor  for  »  year  pist.— 

W.  T. 

Miu  JoHif  RiLE,  10,  CharkXU  FUm^  Literpoof, 


LETTER  ni.' 
From  Judge  Thomson  to  Mabt  Shabpe,  Mrs.  CuNNiifoHAM. 


BmoHAMTONj  Broom  CouiUy,  StaU  of  New  Tork^ 

38a  F§b.,  1841. 

Mbs.  Mabt  Cunkinoham, — My  earliest  and  most  be- 
loved friend,  Mr.  Rae's  letter  of  the  20th  Noyember,  1 840, 
did  not  reach  me  until  the  2d  February,  1841.  In  two 
days  after  it  came  to  hand  I  remitted  to  my  friend,  John 
Johnston,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  j£10  sterling, 
for  tiiy  immediate  relief,  which  ho  writes  to  me  he  has 
done.  I  was  truly  happy  to  learn  that  thee  was  still 
numbered  with  the  living;  but  I  was  much  distressed  to 
think  how  much  thy  feelings  must  have  been  wounded 
by  the  humiliations  thee  has  been  compelled  to  submit 
to.  Thee  did  me  justice  in  believing  that,  if  I  knew  thy 
distress,  I  would  be  willing  to  assist  thee;  and  I  cannot 
express  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  thee  for  the  preset 
call.  But,  my  dear  Mary,  why  was  thy  situation  not 
made  known  to  me  twenty  years  ago  1  How  happy  it 
would  have  made  me  to  have  averted  from  the  woman  I 
have  ever  loved  above  all  othenL  the  distress  and  mor- 
tifications she  has  undergone.  It  wounds  my  feelings 
extremely  to  think  that  thee  has  become  the  pensioner 
of  an  alma-house.  It  must  not  continue  so.  Would  £25 
annually  enable  thee  to  remove  into  thine  own  rented 
house,  and  support  thee  in  anything  like  comfort  f  That 
sum  I  can  spare,  without  curtailing  the  comforts  of  my 
fiunUy.  My  oiroumstances  for  the  last  forty  years  have 
been  easy,  but  never  very  rich.  I  give  thee  my  history. 
A  few  months  after  I  parted  with  thee  in  Liverpool,  I 
Bianied  into  a  Quaker  family  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  commenced  farming  my  own  freehold.  In  six  or 
e^;ht  years,  perceiving  tiiat  there  was  no  probability  of 
my  having  a  family  of  children,  I  disposed  of  my  pro- 
perty near  to  New  York,  located  myself  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  where,  for  thirty  years,  I  employed  myself 
in  superintending  my  tkm$  (a  large  one,)  and  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  a  Magistrate  and  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  Susquehanna  County.  I  had 
no  desire  to  be  very  rich,  and  tiie  bent  of  my  own  mind 
rather  disposed  me  to  literary  pursuits,  which  nowidford 
my  principal  enjoyment.  Some  years  since  I  sent  to  Gal- 
loway for  my  sister,  her  husband,  and  her  three  daugh- 
ters, their  husbands,  and  their  fifteen  grandchildjren, 
all  of  whom  are  now  settled  on  three  valuable  farms, 
with  stock  and  everything  they  can  reasonably  want.  If 
they  are  industrious  and  prudent,  they  and  their  de- 
scendants are  placed  where,  if  poverty  reaches  them,  it 
will  be  their  own  f^ult.  My  sister  deceased  a  few  weeks 


since,  aged  80  years.    In  1886,  my  wife  deceased.    She 
confided  to  my  protection  an  aged  maiden  her  sister, 
who  had  lived  with  us  35  years  ;  also  her  niece,  a  girl  of 
12  years,  which  she  had  adopted.    I  married  the  old 
maiden,  and  domestic  matters  were  conducted  withoat 
change.     Becoming  infirm,  I  sold  my  fiurm,  and  now 
reside  near  Binghamton,  170  miles  from  New  York  city. 
While  I  live  thee  shall  have  £25  annually,  in  December, 
which  Mr.  Johnston  will  remit;  and  I  have  made  a  co- 
dicil to  my  will,  by  which  thee  willreceive  £600.  Should 
my  life,  however,  be  spared  fbr  a  few  years,  I  will  remit 
that  sum  to  thee  myself.    If  the  interest  of  £600,  say 
£30,  would  support  thee  in  comfort,  the  principal  sum, 
or  a  part  of  it,  would  put  it  in  thy  power  to  reward 
thy  dutifU  child,  who  has  foregone  opportunities,  no 
doubt,  of  bettering  her  condition,  in  order  to  wait  on 
and  comfort  her  aged  parent.    When  I  last  saw  thee, 
thee  had  three  cMldren,  a  son  in  Scotland,  and  two 
daughters  with  thee;  one  about  three  years  old,  I  think, 
named  Mary,  and  the  other  a  babe  in  the  cradle.    How 
many  of  thy  children  grew  up  1   What  year  did  Captain 
Cunningham  die  t  I  think  thee  said  he  was  then  in  Mar- 
tinique.   If  your  hand  has  become  unsteady,  get  some 
one  to  write  me  for  thee,  and  give  me  a  history  of  all  thy 
troubles.    Are  thy  brother  and  sisters  yet  aUve  t    The 
Scottish  aristocracy  are  a  heartless  race.    It  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Selkirk  family  that  Mary  Sharpe  ever  kpew 
want.    I  am  now  in  my  seventy-sixtii  year,  and  I  well 
remember  there  was  but  a  few  months'  difference  in  oar 
ages.    I  hope,  my  dear  Mary,  that  Uiee  will  believe  me 
to  write  in  sincerity  and  truth  when  I  say,  that  thee  has 
conferred  on  me  an  obligation,  that  I  can  never  tepay, 
by  calling  upon  me  in  thy  distress.   Had  I  known  where- 
abouts thee  was  to  be  found,  the  call  would  not  hate 
been  waited  for.    Had  I  known  thy  situation  twenty 
years  ago,  how  much  humiliation  would  have  been 
spared  tiiee.    On  receipt  of  this  give  me  a  long  letter 
in  return ;  and  write  to  me  every  three  months.    AddresSi 
William  Thomson,  Esq.,  Binghamton,  Broome  countyi 
SUte  of  New  York.     Put  thy  letter  in  a  packet,  or 
steam-ship  bag,  a  day  or  two  before  the  set  time  of  sail- 
ing, and  I  will  receive  it  in  about  three  weeks.    Fare- 
well, my  dear  Mary;  and  believe  me  to  be,  at  tbiv  mo- 
ment, as  sincerely  thy  friend  as  when  we  vpctb  fboting 
up  the  Barhill  together,  on  our  way  from  school.    With 
sentiments  of  love  and  affection  unchanged,  I  remain, 
thine  ever, 

WiLLUX  Tbomsov. 


One  is  at  a  lois  whether  most  to  admire,  the 
fruth  of  Mary  Sharpe  in  her  old  schoolfellow,  of 
whom  she  had  not  heard  for  forty  yean^  or  the 
unswerying  truth  of  that  ancient  friend.  What 
a  singular  combination  of  tender  enthusiasm  and 
matter-of-fact  duty  and  prudenoe,  does  this  worthy 
man's  epistle  display !  Marrying  the  ^'  aged  maid- 
en" bequeathed  to  him,  is  indeed  somewhat  re- 
pulsive to  our  insular  ideas ;  but  it  is  thus  that, 


by  the  law  of  the  land,  things  are  regulated  in  the 
New  World.  We  conclude  by  hoping  that  Judge 
Thomson  may  be  the  citiaen  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  lately  left  an  annual  sum  to  be  given  as 
a  prize  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  advantages  of  Free 
trade,  and  direct  taxation.  Indeed,  his  polittos 
seem  as  sound  and  enlightened,  as  his  hear*  must 
have  been  wnxm,  iluth^  and  devoU^J. 
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SDITBO  BT  BON  OATTlfflKS. 


[AmMm  Zmtnur*  ThSgWoricwamnttomiii  thrMTolvnwi:  ImtbTosuttiiigaBerieBof  8kfidiMid«ieriptiT«  of  viBititdmy 
ode,  and  Tsrioaa  low  poi-hoiuca,  yorages  to  .Buxug«te,  and  ^6L  Pie  Idand,  and  papers  rejected  by  the  lowest  Magaadnei,  w« 
UTi  eoadenaed  it  into  ue  following  chapters.  Even  these,  we  fear,  nm  oat  to  too  great  a  length ;  but  they  present  some  phases  of 
atmf  lili,  wliidi  baTo  at  all  •▼eats  the  merit  of  &<»¥elty.  It  is  diidiietly  to  be  undentood,  that  this  work  has  no  eonnezioii 
vidi  •■•  bMni^  •  titl*  MffiawM  nmilar,  pvolMBg  to  itoord  ib«  literary  experiences  of  another  titexvy  ciul,— Bon  QAUf.- 


1 


Bixa, 


CIBAPTBBI* 


and  Edaeation.— j&  nikUo  sUiitfi. 


Moss  people  haTo  heard  of  tho  boy,  nibOf  when 
iibd  w]io  his  £ith«r  wMy  replied,  **l  neyer  h«d  a 
Irther :  mothier  got  mo  at  a  raffle."     I  was  not 
that  boy,  aitlioQgh  Bomo  of  my  litemiy  riyali  haTO^ 
wilh  aiaiaeteriBtic  malignity,  aeeerted  that  I  waa. 
No— I  had  a  fathor ;  and  I  may  say,  without  fear 
of  rOBtiadictioin,  that  I  had  a  mother  alao— <at 
Jeait  J  eanoot  othorwiae  account  fbr  my  appearance 
hi  to&Bty,    When  I  firat  began  to  reflect  upon  the 
how  mid  why  of  myenatenoe,  andtofeelaninter- 
eil  in  the  &niily  hiaUny,  I  found  that  my  lather 
"-Hny  ntmoet  endeaTOura  haTe  been  unable  to  trace 
the  fuaily  pedigree  liighep— waa  a  native  of  the 
daaaie  wiUage  of  Whommlebiee  in  Morayahire. 
AhhoQgh  a  gentleman  <xf  unqueationable  reapecta- 
hility,  he  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  lend  hia 
peraonai  eerricefl^  for  the  cuatomaiy  amount  of 
wig«B,  in  reducing  blocka  of  whinatone  to  that 
fingncBftaiy  state  which  fita  them  for  being  em- 
idfljid  in  the  lonnalion  of  thoroughfarea  oonatrnct- 
ed  upon  the  principle  of  the  great  Macadam,    In 
thiahaUttheie  waa  no  diagraoe.     Gindnnatua, 
■ooDsdiiig  toIiTy,  pknted  his  own  cabbagea ;  and 
iVnidoil  Harriaon,  we  all  know,  pitted  hia  own 
P^^^^^  and  baked  hia  own  pumpkin  piea.    My 
&thnr'a  mind  had  a  atrong  bent  towarda  the  phy ai- 
eal  aoiaBoaa ;  and,  in  the  purauit  of  liia  fayourite 
fOfnmijf  hia  eveninga  were  generally  apent  in  a 
ntned  glen  in  the  diatilktion  of  a  chemical  fluid, 
^hi^  hae  attained  a  more  than  European  cele- 
farity,  under  the  name  of  amuggled  whiaky.    He 
wae  no^  however,  Img  permitted  to  begiUle  the 
aUoHt  boon  of  night  with  the  %eria  of  theamall- 
atOL    The  myimidona  of  a  deapotio  government 
nidely  broke  in  upon  hia  philoaophical  retreat;  and 
in  diiigiiBt  he  left  hia  native  village  for  the  metro- 
polieof  the  waot,  wheie  he  found  a  aphere  for  hia 
aetivily  in  the  humble  but  uaeful  avocatk>n  of  a 


My  aMjihtryesoeUflat  matron  1  waa  of  an  active 

^m  ef  mind.     The  monotony  of  an  eziatenoe 

^tlionft  employnMnt  {veyed  upon  her  apirita ;  and 

wam»m  ckeonil  oooupation  waa  recommended  by  her 

aefieal  adviaen^  to  keep  her  from  ahiking  into 

hypoeh<mdria.  ^  Accordingly  aha  inveated  her  pa» 

temal  flartone  in  the^  porohaae  of  a  mangle,  and 

ihe  kept  it  with  untning  seal    From  that  hour 

die  wae  ready  to  undertake  mangling  to  any  ex- 

Wirt  ^by  the  lioar  or  pieoe/'     She  meaaured  her 

^•^Mrlrf  the  amonnt  of  currency  which  it  brought 

^har  eickeqner,  and  aha  waa  happy.    Her  pro* 


feaaion  neceaaarily  drew  around  her  a  large  circle 
of  female  acquaintance,  in  whoae  aociety  I  had  op* 
portnnitiea  of  atudying  the  character  of  the  gentler 
aex  auoh  aa  are  rarely  enjoyed.  The  unreaerved 
frankneaa  with  which  they  told  to  each  other  the 
aecreta  of  the  different  familiea  who  had  availed 
themael vea  of  their  talenta,  and  the  charming  viva- 
city with  which  they  attacked  one  other's  reputa- 
tion, gave  me  an  insight^  at  a  very  early  age,  into 
human  life,  which  haa  been  of  the  greataat  benefit 
to  my  future  career. 

I  waa  an  only  child— the  centre  of  my  mother'a 
afiection.  On  me  ahe  laviahed  her  Httle  income, 
— freely  enabling  me  to  receive  the  benefits  of  a 
daynschool  in  the  Gallowgate,  where  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,^  were  taught  for  three  ahil- 
linga  a-quaiter,  by  an  under  graduate  of  one  of 
the  Universities.  I  aoon  b^gan  to  give  aymptoma 
of  a  literaiy  turn.  A  choice  collection  of  penny 
hiatoriea enriched  my  library;  and  these  graver 
studies  were  relieved  by  seveial  fathoms  of  popular 
songs,  which  my  mother's  liberality  enabled  me 
po  purchase  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  and  a  half  for  a 
halfpenny. 

My  fiather  died  when  I  waa  a  mere  child.  My 
recoUectiona  of  him  are  extremely  ahadowy.  We 
saw  very  little  of  him.  It  was  idwaya  late  when 
he  came  home,  and  I  remember  distinctly  that  he 
never  walked  like  anybody  else ;  but,  in  place  of - 
going  straight  forward  traversed  the  street,  or  room, 
as  the  case  might  be,  with  a  rolling  and  irr^ular 
motion,  which  I  could  never  adequately  explain. 
His  words  were  generally  incoherent,  and  tMckly 
guttural,  and  his  manner  stupidly  ferocious.  A 
disappointed  man,  he  sighed,  with  an  unquenchable 
longing,  for  the  dew  of  his  own  mountains.  His 
fine  geniua  was  crushed  by  the  legislative  interfer- 
ence of  which  I  have  ^ready  spoken;  and  he 
died,  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  victim  to  despair  and 
lowland  whisky.  Thia  event  occaaioned  no  change 
upon  my  mother's  demeanour,  except  that  it  af- 
forded her  a  theme  of  exquisite  pathos  among  the 
young  virgins  who  frequented  her  establishment^ 
a|Ld  justified  the  dash  of  gin  with  which,  £rom 
thenceforth,  she  invariably  seasoned  her  souchong. 

I  had  grown  to  be  a  youth  of  fifteen  or  aixteen, 
before  my  literary  abilitiea  developed  themselves 
with  any  remarkable  force.  Like  Bums,  I  owed 
my  inspiration  to  a  pair  of  black  eyes ;  and  I  take 
this  early  opportunity  of  silencing  the  calumny 
which  has  ascribed  my  literary  efforts  to  frequent 
quafiings  of  the  Hippocrene  of  beer.  My  passion  waa 
unsuccessful ;  but  its  atrugglea  anapped  the  chords 
ibat  bound  the  pmiona  of  my  genius*    Ifeltw|iat 
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it  wn  to  be  a  poet ;  and,  knowing  that  all  great 
poets  most  **  1km  in  suffering  what  they  teadi  in 
song/'  I  submitted  calmly  to  my  fate.-  The  object 
of  my  attachment  was  a  young  'girl  from  the  is- 
land of  Rum,  the  laundress  to  a  family  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  patronised  the  establishment 
of  my  respected  parent.  For  weeks  and  weeks  my 
pasrion  smouldered  in  my  breast.  By  day,  I  rayed 
of  her  to  myself;  and  all  night  long  frantically 
embraced  the  pillow,  in  risions  of  my  charmer. 
At  last  I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer.  I  de- 
clared myself  to  her — dreadful  hour!  But  I  shall 
tell  the  result  in  a  little  poem,  which  my  friends 
have  often  said,-— in  this  agieehig  entirely  with  my- 
self-—bears  no  small  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
most  graceful  productions  of  the  Bard  of  Rydal— 

THE  CATASTROPHE. 

Some  thirst  for  fiune,  and  some  fbr  gold, 
Bot  Lore,  within  its  silken  fold, 

Can  erery  heart  entangle; 
My  flither  early  toiled  and  l»te. 
And  in  the  crowded  Chdlowgate 

My  mother  kept  a  mangle. 

Upon  her  parlonr  iloor  it  stood, 
A  huge  machine  of  beeehen  wood. 

And  it  did  nerer  cease 
To  roll  along  on  rounded  pin. 
And  smoothed  the  luien  l^d  within^ 

Or  by  the  boor  or  ineoe. 

Axonnd  its  pillars  Tast  each  night 
Was  gathered  a  drde  bright 

Of  maidens  fair  as  day ; 
Sweet  Bessy  Brown,  and  Jess  Maekay, 
And  Annie  Gray,  with  roguish  eye, 

That  lires  across  the  way. 

But  none  that  did  that  mangle  turn 
Were  half  so  fkir  as  Ailsie  Bum. 

How  strangely  beat  my  heart. 
As  forward  in  her  toll  she  bent. 
And  np  her  gown  of  gingham  went, 

And  showed  her  anele  smart ! 

One  ni£^t  I  met  her  in  the  street. 
Her  shoes,  for  once,  were  on  her  feet, 

Her  bad^et  on  her  arm ; 
She  to  my  motiier*B  would  repair, 
To  get  her  linen  mangled  there. 

And  keep  her  fingers  warm. 

I  stopped  hei^— asked  her  how  she  did; 
Propofled,  if  she  would  not  forbid. 

With  her  to  walk  along ; 
And  told  her,  heedless  of  the  rain. 
Of  all  my  passion,  all  my  pain. 

And  pitched  it  Tory  strong. 

She  heard  me;  not  a  word  she  said, 
But,  as  she  walked,  held  down  her  head — 
I  felt  that  she  was  mine  t 

0  happy  youth  1  I  cried,  and  sank 
Upon  a  clothes-heap,  steaming,  dank. 

Just  newly  oif  the  line. 

1  lay  like  one  of  sense  forlorn  ; 

The  mangle,  that  from  night  till  mem  « 

Bid  CTer  creak  and  turn, 
Was  creaking  now— I  heard  it  not— 
I  was  too  htipj  in  the  thought 

Of  my  dear  Ailsie  Bum. 

But  woe  is  me;  for  when  I  rose 
From  oir  that  heap  of  humid  clothes. 

She  made  me  loudly  wail; 
And  in  my  ears  her  lau|^ter  dinn*d — 
Oh,  death  1  I  found  that  she  had  plnn'd 

A  dtsh-^out  to  my  tailt 

^OW  I  irarr}T«4  the  horrpr  of  Ibis  discovery  I 


know  not.  The  scomful  laugh  of  that  large  circle 
of  feminine  grace,  of  which  I  hare  spoken,  still 
rings  in  my  ears.  Scoffed,  jeered  at,  my  young 
affiections  made  a  jest,  I  should  have  died,  but 
that  I  felt  some  consolation  in  being  able  to  re- 
cord the  incident  in  such  graoefiil  stanzas.  I 
felt  how  much  my  case  was  akin  to  that  of 
Byron  and  Miss  Chaworth ;  and  the  thought  recon- 
ciled me,  in  some  measure,  to  my  disoomfitore. 
From  that  moment  I  resolyed  to  become  a  literary 
man.  Little  did  Ailsie  Bum  imagine,  as  ahe 
pinned  that  dish-clout  to  my  coat  tail,  that,  in  the 
victim  of  her  wanton  sport,  the  world  should  one 
day  admire  the  author  of  the  "*  Lives  0/The  Old 
ClMesmm."* 

Four  years  passed  OTer, — a  dreary  blank.  How 
they  were  spent  I  shall  not  here  disclose.  Tbe 
acorn,  lapped  in  moes^  is  unconscious  of  its  winter 
sleep,  untU  the  genial  warmth  of  spring  awakens 
it  into  that  life,  which  a  future  day  shidl  see  ma- 
tured into  the  stately  tree.  Rest  ye  then  in  peace, 
days  of  my  youth,  not  altogether  forgotten  by  mel 
Carrick,  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  George  Square,  you 
once  retained  a  Boots.  Four  years  he  ate  of  jour 
bread,  and  drank  of  your  cup,  and  was  to  you  as 
the  most  intractable  of  Bootses.  Would  you  re- 
o(^gnise  him  now  in  the  idol  of  the  literary  cirdea 
of  B  y  radiant  with  the  smiles  of  proeperity, 
and  glorified  with  a  suit  of  Doudney's  beat  ? 

CRAPTBBU. 

Hie  Author  arriTss  in  London,  and  makes  the  Aeijuaintance 
of  a  Tktmbedoor.  Is  introdueed  to  Mr.  Getaaeh.  Young 
England.    He  ii  Uunehed  upon  the  Sea  of  Litentuei. 

It  would  be  tedious^  were  I  to  recount  minutely 
all  the  disappoinfanents  I  encountered  in  the  outset 
of  my  literary  career.  Colbum  slammed  the  door 
in  my  face ;  Bentley  was  obdurate  as  steel ;  and 
Saunders  &  Otley,  interesting  twins,  declined  my 
services  at  any  price.  PublidierBaie,  atall  times, 
an  illiberal  dass  of  persons ;  and  I  perfectly  agree 
with  my  friend  Tom  Campbell's  remark,  that  the 
one  praiseworthy  act  of  Napoleons  life  was  his 
execution  of  a  bookseller.  At  this  particular  eriais 
the  London  Trade  were  even  more  perverse  than 
usual.  Whether  an  uninterrupted  course  of  pro- 
sperity had  made  them  wanton  and  flatulent,  I 
know  not ;  but  such  they  decidedly  were.  Tvvelve 
publishers  of  note  rejected  my  offers  in  sncoeeaion : 
but  I  have  since  been  avenged. 

In  these  fdtile  efforts  fmr  honourable  indepen- 
dence a  week  elapsed;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  I  found  myself  literally  penniless.  Singu* 
larly  enough,  even  then  no  thought  of  drnpoodmncy 
Grossed  my  mind.  I  knew,  to  the  weight  of  a 
carat,  the  value  of  the  jewel  I  bore  within  m^-^I 
knew  and  appreciated  the  priceless  treaanie  of  a 
manly,  intelUgent,  and  cultivated  miad.  All  the 
world  might  fiui  me,  but  i*^  could  not.  How* 
ever  I  wanted  break&st. 

Pacing  slowly  along  towards  an  eardi-finiitens^e 
(I  mean  a  baked-potatoe)  stall,  mtuated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St  Clement's  Danes^  the  pro* 
prietrix  of  which  was  a  countrywoman  of  my  own, 
upon  whom  I  meaiit  to  urge  a  daim  for  tempoimry 
r^cpsbmenti  I  was  somovhat  f^wls  hf  tbt  Pf^ 
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pctaaee  of  a  young  man  who  exeroiBed  the  pro- 
feadon  of  an  itiiiemy  Tioabadoor.  In  one  hand 
lie  earned  a  handle  of  printed  baUads,  while  the 
other,  elaborately  cnr?ed,  so  aa  to  form  a  kind  of 
mamial  epeaking-tnunpet,  was  applied  to  his  mouth 
for  the  purpoae  of  strengthening  the  effect  of  the 
&]lowing  literary  announcement: — 
'^  Here  you  have  a  tme  andpertUdlar  ack-ount 
of  the  bloodi,  brutal,  and  barbarioua  murder  com- 
mitted by  John  Jngg,  upon  the  person  of  Mary 
WaddiloTOy  at  Islington ;  with  the  last  speech  and 
dying  eonfeasion  of  the  criminel, — and  a  ballad 
i^on  tlie  aame.    All  lor  the  low  charge  of  one 

A  amall  erowd  of  admirers  collected  round  him. 
He  ceaeed  his  recitatlTe,  and  sung, — 

*  Yo  Christian  people,  great  and  siAall, 

Attend  imto  my  song, 
Aad  JOB  shall  hMJr  wliM  did  belUl 
Last  week  at  Islington. 

*  A  betcfaar  bold  was  John  the  Jagg, 

And  arach  be  did  delight 
Tb  see  sweet  Msry  WaddiloTe 

As  die  went  by  each  night. 

(A  ballad,  marm  1    Thank  y%  marm.) 

he, 


"  He  said  to  her, '  Sweet  maid,' 

*  Behold  me  at  yonr  feet.' 
Bat  Maty  Waddilove,  ah,  me  I 

Disliked  the  smell  of  meat. 

*  She  said,  *  Get  ont,  yov  nasty  man. 

Yon  smells  nnoommon  strong !' 
Jehu  Jngg  he  swore  a  honid  Mth, 

And  kept  it,  too,  ere  long. 

'  One  nii^t  the  devil  did  appear. 

And  said  to  him, '  John  Jngg, 
Tseng  Maxy's  weiy  fond  of  beer — 

Pat  pison  in  the  mag  1' " 

TboB  far  had  the  ballad-singer  chanted,  and 
already  the  pence  came  showering  in.  A  brilliant 
thon^  struck  me.  I  had  still  a  dxpenceleft, 
and  slei^ing  up  with  an  air  of  affability  to  the 
minstid,  I  requested  the  honour  of  his  company  to 
diacDiB  a  pot  of  half-and-half  in  an  adjoining 
pubiUe-houBe.    He  gave  me  a  knowing  wink. 

**  Vy,"  said  he,  with  elegant  vivacity,  "  I  doesn't 
think  as  'ow  you'd  make  much  by  hocusing  me, 
so  I  haVt  no  weny  great  objections.  Howsomd'- 
ever,  let's  go  in  separate,  my  young  'un' ;  cos,  you 
see^  Tm  zayther  pertikilar  about  the  company  I 
keeps.** 

I  humoured  his  scruples,  and  gave  way.  A  few 
moments  afterwards  we  were  deep  in  conversation 
over  a  quart  of  England's  generous  fluid. 

Whatever  may  be  my  failings,  from  which  I 
cannot^  any  more  than  the  greatest  sons  of  huma* 
nity,  claim  exemption,  the  betrayal  of  confidence 
was  nerer  laid  to  my  chaige.  During  the  half 
hour  we  spent  together,  Jim  the  Screamer — for 
soeh  was  Uie  sobr^uet  or  namen  juris  of  my  new 
aeqoaintanoe— communicated  to  me,  from  his  large 
stores  of  nseful  knowledge,  some  valuable  literary 
infonnation,  which  had  the  greatest  effect  in  deter- 
mining my  Hteraiy  career.  He  proved  to  me,  by 
the  most  perfect  demonstration,  that  the  highway 
to  fame  and  riches  did  not  lie,  as  the  public  are 
too  prone  to  believe,  through  the  wareroom  of  the 
wealthy  publisher, — ^that  popular  applause  was  to 


be  won  in  a  wider  arena, — ^that  reviews  and  ma- 
gazines were  neither  more  nor  less  than  fetters 
artfully  forged  to  keep  down  the  aspiring  wing  of 
genius, — and  that  in  the  free,  open  atmosphere  of 
the  streets  alone,  was  the  battle  of  reputation  to  * 
be  won.  Nor  was  this  the  only  benefit  I  received 
from  the  ingenuous  Screamer«  His  eagle-glanoe 
at  once  detected  what  I  truly  was, — a  neophyte,  a 
young,  confiding  disciple^  eager  to  embrace  the 
true  faith,  but  ignorant  of  the  fountun-head  to 
which  it  behoved  me  to  repair.  The  Screamer  saw 
this^  and  pitied  me.  He  felt  that  I  needed  a  mas- 
ter, and  uiged  me,  without  delay,  to  cast  myself 
at  the  feet  of  the  great  Gamaliel  of  song— our  im- 
mortal master,  the  illustrious  Catnach ! 

I  obeyed.  Following  the  directions  vouchsafed 
to  me  by  the  friendly  Screamer,  I  threaded  the 
mazy  labyrinth  of  The  Seven  Dials,  and  in  Greek 
Street  paused  before  the  door  where  Catnach  held 
his  home.  With  what  force  did  the  admirable 
epigram  of  my  old  Glaswegian  friend,  Sinclair 
Manson,  the  great  French  lexicographer,  occur  to 
me  at  that  moment-^ 

'^  Seven  Greoiaa  oities  fought  for  Homer's  fa&My 
Seven  London  Dials  do  our  Catnach  daim." 

^  Up  four  pair  o'  stairs, — fust  door  on  the  right 
hand,*  replied  a  descending  pot-boy,  with  a  cainel- 
load  of  pewter  at  his  back,  in  answer  to  my  tre- 
mulous inquiry.  The  cold  sweat  stood  upon  my 
brow,  as  I  wound  up  the  narrow  defile  ;  for  I  was 
conscious  that  every  step  brought  me  nearer  the 
presence  of  the  great  oracle  of  song, — 

a  quo,  cen  fonte  perenni 

Vatnm  Pieriis  ora  rigantor  aqois. 

'^Vell,  young  'un,  vot's  the  kickT  were  the 
first  words  that  greeted  my  ears,  as  I  stumbled 
into  a  low-roofed  apartment^  about  twelve  feet 
square,  in  which  two  genUemen  were  seated. 
There  was  beer  upon  the  table,  and  pipes*  A 
strong  odour  of  tobacco,  contending  with  the  rich 
flavour  of  onions,  pervaded  the  room.  There  were 
also  pens  and  ink,  and  several,  sheets  of  foolscap, 
with  which  one  of  the  genUemen  seemed  busily 
engaged.  The  other,  who  was  an  elderly  bald- 
headed  man,  with  a  brilliant  safiron  complexion, 
was  engaged,  at  my  entrance,  in  correcting  what 
seemed  the  proof  of  a  Dying  Speech. 

'^  Am  I  to  understand  that  this  is  Mr.  Catnach's 
apartment  1" 

''An  unkimmon  good  guess  that  o'  your'n, 
Sawney,"  said  the  elderly  gentieman ;  ''  and  vot  if 
it  her 

''  I  am  a  poet,  Sir,  and  I  come  to  offer  my  ser- 
Vices. 

''  A  poet!"  repeated  the  eccentric  Catnach,  burst- 
ing into  an  explosion  of  laughter.  *^  Do  you  hear 
that.  Young  I^gland  1  Here's  a  chap  from  Scratch- 
land,  come  to  take  the  shine  out  on  you  alL'* 

Young  England  regarded  me  with  a  steadfast 
scowl.  ^  I  do  not  fear  him,"  he  said ;  **  we  still 
have  our  Smifzer  and  our  Stubbins." 

**  And  we  our  Howie^  our  Miller,  and  our  Glass,** 
replied  I,  with  considerable  dignity. 

*'  Stop  that  ere  jaw !"  cried  Catnach,  authorita- 
tively. ''You,  Young  England,  finidi  that  job 
you're  at  in  five  minutes  time,  or  blow  me  if  I 
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table  down,  a  rap.  You,  Sawney,  take  a  drop  o' 
beer  in  the  meantime,  to  set  the  stream  of  raroe 
a-flowin',  and  then  to  work.  Bat  firsty  your  name, 
and  who  sent  you  here?" 

I  told  him  of  ftiy  meeting  with  the  Screamer. 

**  He  8  a  good  'un,  is  Jim^"  said  Catnach,.  muB- 
ingly— ^  a  worry  good  'un,  and  yorth  his  grub  any 
day.  There  ain't  a  better  in  the  dolefdl  line  'tw^n 
this  and  Vitechapel.  I  adwiiee  you,  young  man, 
to  make  a  friend  on  the  Screamer.  He's  wot  I 
calls  a  practical  charakter,  and  hunderstands  the 
public  taste  to  an  'air.  My  eyes!  wot  a  lot  o' 
browns  he  did  make  out  of  *  Nix  my  doUy,'  to  be 
sure !  a  small  fortin,  qyite  !** 

**  Did  the  author  pocket  much  by  the  transac- 
tion V*  I  asked  carelessly. 

«  Wot's  that  to  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Catnaoh.  «  Ve 
never  splits  in  the  trade.  Hainsrorth's  a  reglar 
trump,  straight  up,  right  down,  and  no  mistake, 
and  I  never  grudges  tiie  tin  for  a  good  hartickel. 
Veil,  Young  England,  are  you  done  yet  ?  Time's 
up." 

*^  I  think  this  wiU  do  for  the  catastrophe,"  said 
the  poet,  rimng,  and  handing  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
to  the  modem  Mecenas. 

"  Vy,  if  it's  only  bloody  enough,  it's  sure  to  tell," 
said  Mr.  Catnaoh ;  and  he  read  as  follows  :«^ 

Then  he  loaded  both  his  pistols,  and  he  went  into  the 

lane, 
Quoth  he,  <*  My  jolly  banker,  yoii*ll  ne'er  go  back  again; 
For,  blow  me,  if  I  do  not  put  this  bullet  tbroagh  your 

wig,— 
Now,  dash  my  buttons.  Bill,  I  hear  the  rattle  of  the  gig." 

It  was  the  gig,  and  no  mistake,  and  the  piebald  trotting 

horse; 
The  banker  he  was  in  it,  and  the  banker's  wife  of  course. 
They  were  taking  it  quite  easy,  when  at  the  horse's  head 
Stood  Slouching  Bill,  and  on  ^e  step  stood  noble  Nim* 

ming  Ned. 

''Fork  out  the  shiners,"  Ned  exclaimed, "  I  knows  they're 

in  your  purse. 
Or  you  shall  quiddy  go  to  grass,"  and  he  swore  a  honid 

curse. 
The  banker  took  his  blunderbuss  and  snapped  it  at  his 

head. 
But  the  powder  it  was  wet,  and  so  he  didn't  do  for  Ned. 

Then  Ned  he  shot  the  banker  dead,  and  the  banker^! 

wife  also, 
And  Bill  and  Ned  they  spent  the  tin  as  fMt  as  it  would  go. 
But  Providence  beheld  them,  though  no  human  eye  did 

Bee, 
And  Tery  shortly  afterwards  they  hung  at  Tyburn  tree. 
Sing  whack  fal  de  riddle,  fid  de  ray ! 

**  I've  seen  you  do  better,  Young  England,"  said 
Mr.  Catnach.  '^  I've  seen  you  do  better,  and  I've 
seen  you  do  vorse.  This  ain't  spicy  enough  for 
the  city,  that's  clear,  but  it  may  go  off  decentish 
at  Wapping.  So  here's  Wapping's  wages, — seven 
and  sixpence.  But,  mark  my  vords,  Young  Eng- 
land, you'll  run  dry  weny  soon.  There  ain't  enough 
o'  blood  about  your  ballads.  I  never  knowed  a 
poet  as  lasted  above  the  year  who  didn't  sprinkle 
his  lines  with  more  blood  and  brains  than  you  do. 
Now,  Sawney,  for  a  taste  of  your  kevolity  I " 

I  submitted  to  Bir.  Catnach's  inspection  several 
of  my  juvenile  productions^  all  which  he  tossed 
aside  with  contempt. 

«"  That  ain't  the  sort  o' thing  at  all  1  Yythat 
'ere*B  eentiment^  and  sentiment  von't  seUL    Look 


here,"  and  he  handed  me  a  oopy  of  the  Dubsman's 
Gazette ;  **  read  that  ere  desperate  burglary,  and 
see  if  you  can't  cooper  it  up  into  wigorous  vane. 
There's  paper.  Fm  a-going  hout  on  purfessional 
dooty,  and  shall  be  back  in  an  hour;  never  allows 
more  for  a  ballad.    So  look  sharp.'* 

Isatedown  eag«rlyto  work, aadalthough  the  raw- 
head-and-bloody-bonea  style  of  composition  was 
both  new  and  difficult,  I  succeeded  beyond  expecta- 
tion. I  knew  that  upon  thia  trial  my  hopes  of  Mr. 
Catnach's  future  patronage  depended ;  and  accord- 
ingly I  put  my  whole  soul  and  dioulder  to  the  wheel. 
After  the  first  stanza  or  two,  I  became  intensely 
interested  in  the  subject,  threw  threefold  fire  into 
my  verses,  described  the  repeated  blows  of  the 
bludgeon  in  a  gush  of  almost  fiendish  melody,  and 
bespattered  eadi  ensanguined  strophe  with  a  mix- 
ture  of  brains  and  blood.  Long  before  my  patron 
returned,  I  had  completed  the  task,  and  I  now 
placed  it  in  his  handis  with  a  feeling  of  consciouB 
triumph. 

Cajbnach  read  it  with  delight  *' That's  the  right 
stuff,  Sawney ! "  cried  he,  pouring  out  a  glass  of 
blue  ruin  for  my  own  peculiar  use.  '*  Ifo  snivell- 
ing or  sentiment  there !  It's  worth  any  two  of 
Young  England's  trumpeij,  and  not  a  long  chalk 
off  Hainsvorth  hisself !  VU  have  it  printed  off 
this  very  night,  and  start  the  Screamer  through 
St.  Giles'  with  it.  There's  ten  bob  for  you ;.  and 
I'll  give  you  as  much  for  every  bang-up  thing  of 
the  kind  you  qan  vork  off.  Only  mind  thia— no 
sentiment,  or  I've  done  with  you  for  ever.'* 

Behold,  then,  at  last,  the  door  of  fortune  opened. 
Inexpressibly  gratified,  I  squeezed  the  hand  of  the 
benevolent  Catnach ;  pocketed  the  remuneration, 
and  went  home  to  dxeam  of  new  literary  triumphs. 

CHAFTEB  III. 

The  Author  meets  two  emiMnt  tAknty  ffhsrssNiri 

I  was  sitting,  one  night,  In  the  public  room  of 
The  Three  BeUs,  musing  over  my  third  pot  of 
heavy,  and  inventing  materials  for  a  work*  I  had 
then  in  hand — The  Lwea  of  nkutrioiu  Liierafy 
CharaOerSf — ^when  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  entrance  of  two  gentlemen  of  very  singdlar 
appearance.  They  entered  with  a  rollicking,  roy- 
storing,  air,  that  satisfied  me  they  must  have  been 
partaking  of  a  fluid  more  potent,  at  least,  if  not  more 
real,  than  **  the  nectar  whioh  sparkled  for  Helen ;" 
and  throwing  themselves  down  upon  the  benches 
of  the  next  box,  planted  their  feet  upon  the  table 
before  them,  and  began  to  beat  a  tatoo  thereupon 
with  their  heels,  keeping  time  as  they  whistled,  in 
charming  unison,  a  favourite  air  from  Bellini's 
Puritani. 

''What  shaU  it  be?"  said  the  taller  of  the 
strangers ;  **  stingo,  or  half-and-half?'' 

"  Neither,  say  I,"  replied  his  friend.  •*  A  glass 
of  right  Nanta  for  me.  Brandy  and  water,  warm 
with.  That  is  the  true  Helicon.  I  have  a  chap- 
ter to  finish  for  old  — —  to-night ;  and  a  hot  tum- 
bler will  put  me  all  right.'* 

A  chapter  for  old  • ?    Some  eminent  lite- 

raiy  gentleman,  no  doubt.  I  prioked  up  my 
ears. 
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''Dm  my  kemesa!*  said  the  oihery  daahing  his 
fist  upon  the  tahle  ;  *^  I  never  can  write  hut  upon 
the  raw  thing.  It  stirs  the  hlood  in  a  man's 
hesrt ;  and  I  can  cut  a  throat,  or  pitch  a  hraoe  of 
swdl  coves  down  a  well,  after  a  sneaker  of  gin,  as 
piMsantly  as  I  can  sliyer  a  salad  in  Julj  !* 

Another  literary  character !  I  hegan  to  scruti- 
niiB  them  closely.  The  last  speaker  was  stout 
ud  well-fonned,  with  an  indkAtion  to  corpn- 
knee^  fostered,  to  all  appearance,  by  the  repeated 
application  of  stimulants  to  the  system.  His  face 
WIS  florid,  and  his  features  well  rounded  off ;  but 
the  drcuioatanoe  of  one  of  his  eyes  being  in  deep 
mourning,  added  to  a  bandit-like  exuberance  of 
whisker,  gave  a  general  air  of  ferocity  to  his  ap- 
pesranoe.  Bis  neckcloth  was  twisted  in  such  a 
msnoer,  as  strongly  to  resemble  a  rope  of  unusual 
thickneiw,  and  terminated,  in  front,  in  a  noose  of 
Vk  extremely  significant  character.  In  his  shirt 
irss  a  double  breastpin,  of  very  flancifbl  construc- 
tion, bong,  in  fact,  a  miniature  gallows,  the  rope 
of  which  formed  the  chain  that  connected  the  tree 
itaetf  with  the  mosaic  malefactor,  which  formed 
the  minor  limb  of  this  graceful  personal  ornament. 
His  vest,  again,  was  held  together  by  buttons  that 
were  linJccd  to  one  another  by  small  fiM>-8imiles  of 
fetters,  of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship. 

His  firiend  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  his 
long  hair,  and  a  considerable  profusion  of  mosaic 
jewellery,  reliered  against  an  asure  satin  stock 
and  waisfeeoat.  His  fieatures  had  all  the  interesting 
fskness  of  active  intellect  and  dissipation,  and 
his  iocent  Was  marked  by  the  attic  graces  of 
CoebSgne. 

**!  say,  YiUiam,'*  said  ths  latter  gendenum, 
after  his  friend  and  himself  had  been  provided 
with  their  favourite  fluids,  and  .  pipes,  *^  1  say, 
Tilliam,  han't  you  got  no  spare  idears,  as  you 
oooM  hdp  a  feller  to  ?  Fm reglarly  used  up.  The 
machinery's  vom  out,  and  the  clock  vont  strike." 

**  Idears !  vy,  Chawls,  I'd  give  any  money,  not 
exceeding  two  bob  and  a  tizzy,  for  an  idear,  I 
vould.  But  it's  no  use  makin'  handsome  offiers. 
Tbey  can^t  be  had  at  any  price." 

I  immediately  thought  of  ofiering  my  services, 
but  I  refirained. 

** Steal,  Qiawls,  my  boy-^prig,  fkke  away! 
Hut's  the  sort  of  thing  ven  your  own  stock  runs 
out.  By  the  bye,  talking  of  that,  I.  turned  off  a 
aoi^  for  my  *  Jerry  Aber^w'  this  morning.  Like 
to  hear  itr  His  friend  assented.  ''  No  objections^ 
&^»  to  my  ailing  my  voice  a  little  i"  • 

This  was  addressed  to  me.  **  Certainly  not,"  I 
replied* 

**  Yell,  youll  chorus  me^  gentlemen,  in  course." 

We  bowed  assent ;  and,  clearing  his  throat,  he 


KETCH  SKD6  ALL. 

Btag  avasi,  Uag  avast,  my  UacUn  suirt,  so  ftst, 

Ksg  avMi^  qaeih  yomig  Jerry  Soiteh,  Sir; 
My  hii  oC  blood  for  me,  and  the  common  all  so  freSy 

And  midnight  black  as  pitch,  Sir, 
For  a  grazier  stout  and  bold,  with  his  pockets  ftll  of  gold. 

Is  a  piiaft  thai  is  not  so  dnstyi 
Aad  with  asy  little  pill  of  lead  His  I  en  stfll 

His  marmnnu  if  he's  omsty. 

With  a  dria  kemesiH-Ake  stray  t 


Yon  may  like,  qnoth  old  Mob,  the  heath;  but  a  fob. 

With  a  ticker  and  onions  gay,  Sir-— 
O  that  is  my  delight,  on  a  dark  and  sqnally  ni^t« 

Yen  the  gemmen  is  a-leaving  the  play,  Sir. 
With  my  Ibrks  aU  so  fly,  in  their  pockets  I  ply. 

And  none  of  them  so  deep  is,  but  I  know 
Its  depth  to  a  hur,  and  votover  may  be  there. 

Be  it  Ibgle,  or  ftwny,  or  rhino. 

With  my  driz  kemesa,  Ue  away  I 

HoUoh,  qnoth  smashing  Joe,  there's  a  game  that  I  know, 

Tliat  is  worth  both  yonr  games  twice  over, 
A  pat  up  Job  so  eraak,  at  a  oounting-hottse  or  bank, 

Is  the  thing  that  will  put  a  man  in  clover. 
Mycrowbar,  and  my  glim,  and  my  skeletons  so  trim. 

They're  passports  to  till  and  to  strong-box; 
And  the  cove  that  stops  my  vay  Till  nnoommonqrickly  s^i 

That  he  finds  he  has  got  into  the  wrong  box, 
With  my  dris  kemesa,  fake  away  1 

The  common  all  so  free,  quoth  Sneaking  Jeremy, 

Is  good  Ibr  the  health  and  the  wind,  Sir; 
Aad  'tis  sweet  to  ftke  the  cly  of  a  kiddy  on  the  sly^ 

And  snmmut  therein  to  find.  Sir; 
Aad  the  worry  best  of  men  might  be  proud  to  crack  a 
ken, — 

But,  vot  of  that,  my  pals/^-pass  the  beer,  oh, 
Tis  vuy  plain  that  ve  all  on  tybaxn  ires 

Von  day  must  danee  a  Bolero, 

With  my  drii  kemesa,  fake  away  I 

**  Brayiro!**  ezdaimed  the  siogex^s  friend,  **  yotl 
take  the  conceit  out  of  Paul  Bedford  himself." 

^  Kim,  kim,  Cha\ds,  don't  be  trying  to  fawny 
my  fiunms  that  way.  You  can't  dimber  damber 
me,"  and  he  flourished  his  fingers  playfully  in  firont 
of  his  nose.  **  But  ain*t  there  wot  the  critics  call  a 
fine  tone  of  morality  miming  through  that  song  ?" 

**  Certainly.  The  concluuon  is  highly  philoso- 
phicaL  Let  a  man  follow  what  brandi  of  Convey- 
ancing he  will,  it  mattersnot.  The  paths  of  glory 
lead  but  to  the—** 

^  Hezactly !  it^s  a  sad  truth.  But  the  genius  of 
the  crow-bar  and  dark-lanthom  shall  yet  have  its 
honours.  Romance— romance  shall  hallow  the 
legends  of  Hounslow  and  Newgate  I"  and  the 
speaker  emptied  his  tumbler  in  the  fervour  of  his 
enthusiasm.    A  fresh  supply  was  ordered  in. 

^  I've  been  a-thinking  as  'ow,"  said  his  friend, 
after  a  pause, — **  as  'ow  it  won't  do  for  two  of  us 
to  be  going  any  longer  on  the  same  beat." 

''Quite  my  sentiments,"  replied  the  other. 
*^  We  mustn't  cut  each  other's  throats." 

''No,  no^— we^ve  enough  to  do  cutting  other 
people's.  I'm  thinking  of  going  into  the  sent!* 
mental  line.'* 

"  Babble  of  green  Aelds,  ehf 

"  Something  that  way.  Talk  a  deal  about  plea** 
sant  sunshine,  smiling  meadows,  and  gushing 
streams,  and  sprinkle  the  page  plentifully  with 
green  leaves.    That's  always  cool  and  refreshing.'* 

"  As  soda  water  after  a  night  at  the  Finish !" 

"  Precisely.  I  think  that  a  great  deal  may  be 
made  of  little  children  and  flowers.  They  have 
great  capabilities,— great  capabilities,  and  mil  tell 
amazingly  after  the  excitement  of  the  burglaries^ 
and  assassinations  that  have  been  so  plentiful  of 
late,    m  tell  you  a  plan  I  have." 

But  I  cannot  divulge  the  design  of  which  I  was 
then  an  involuntary  auditor,— -not  so  much  from 
any  delicacy  upon  that  score,  as  because  I  mean 
to  appropriate  It  to  my  own  purposes.   ••  Bteal, 
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prigy  Ibke  away !"    The  hint  was  exoellenty  though 
hai^y  new— to  am  at  least 

What  moie  passed  on  that  particular  evening, 
or  how  I  lost  sight  of  the  literaiy  strangers,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  In  the  morning  I  found  myself  re- 
posing under  the  table,  a  position  whioh,!  am  totaUy 
unable  to  account  for.  The  amplitude  of  my  dinner 
will  certainly  not  explain  it  I  never  met  them 
again ;  but,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  my  own  mind, 
whatever  otiiers  may  think,  that  they  were  two  veiy 
well-known  popular  authns^  and  very  great  men. 

CHAfTBR  IV. 

SoeetM  of  tfatt  AaUior  in  tlM  Mgli«r  Bnaehef  of  hii  PhrfMrioB 
— BdQooMt  %  iMding  nnblic  chuMter— If  nUmad  by  Mr. 
Wamn— Mairifli,  and  pabliibM  tariou  popolur  Worki— 
Honditaiy  motto  of  hia  Cunily. 

Alittle  experience  soon  convinced  me  that  a  good 
deal  more  could  be  donei  in  London  by  a  fearless 
genius  likemyself,besidesministeringto  the  literary 
wants  of  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Catnach.    I  became 
connected  with  several  of  the  unstamped  papers ; 
and  as  I  never  gave  way  to  foolish  scruples  about 
the  accuracy  of  my  fiacts,  I  was  at  all  times  ready 
to  supply  thdr  columns  with  abundance  of  racy 
material.    In  the  duU  season,  and  during  the  re- 
cess of  Parliament,  I  could  cook  up  a  murder  of 
the  most  atrodous  description,  with  minute  and 
harrowing  details,  to  meet  the  order  of  an  hour : 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  detection, 
as  I  always  chose  the  far  west  of  Ireland  for  my 
keale.    A  fire  that  consumed  half  a  city,  some* 
where  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  cost  me  less 
trouble  than  the  lighting  of  my  c^gar.    Earth- 
quakes at  Lisbon  or  Comrie  succeeded  each  other 
with  alarming  rapidity ;  and  I  remember  that  an 
original  article  of  mine,  announcing  a  genexal 
insurrection  of  the  tribes  who  border  on  the  Danube^ 
produced  a  sensible  effect  upon  the  transactions  of 
the  money  market    Nor  were  my  exploits  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  continent    At  home  I  made 
visionary  way  into  the  privacy  of  the  most  distin- 
guished circles.    Neither  Lord  Melbourne  nor  the 
boy  Jones  were  more  familiar  with  the  interior  of 
Buckingham  Paiace  than  myself;  and  at  the 
Privy  Council  I  had  a  constant  and  unchallenged 
seat    The  morning  prints  were  but  too  glad  to 
purchase  my  information ;  and  I  prospwed  m  the 
world  to  a  conespondlng  degree. 

Still  I  did  not  n^lect  my  older  friends.  Cat- 
nach still  received  a  weekly  tribute  ftt>m  my  muse, 
(only  I  had  somewhat  raised  its  price;)  and  I  still 
courted  the  society  of  the  courteous  Screamer  in 
the  nearest  publio-house,  whenever  accident  thr^w 
him  in  my  way.  This  last  stroke  of  poUcy  re- 
sulted to  my  material  advantage.  One  day  the 
grateful  youth  informed  me  that  Mr.  Warren,  of 
the  great  BhMsking  establishment,  had  beckoned 

him  into  hb  shop,  and  requested  to  know  the  name 
of  the  individual  of  whose  poetical  talento  the 

Screamer  was  the  daOy  herald.  Jim,  having  first 
Awertamed  that  notiiing  beyond  half-a-crown  and 
a  couple  of  pots  of  beer  could  be  extorted  in  return 
L  "^^<>™»tion,  communicated  my  name  and 
•dtoss ;  and  to  this  circumstance  I  owed  my  in- 
troduction to  the  man,  who  ceitainly  is  entitled  to  I 


rank  foremost  among  the  modem  patrons  of  litera- 
ture. His  regular  poet  had  just  died  from  a  fit  of 
delirium  tremens  ;  my  productions  were  too  well- 
known  to  render  a  sample  necessary,  and  accord- 
ingly I  was  at  once  crowned  with  the  vacant  bays, 
and  retained  at  a  liberal  fixed  salary.  I  confees 
that  I  was  somewhat  gratified  at  being  relieved 
from  the  monotony  of  my  former  labours.  It  was 
by  no  means  easy  to  invent  new  horrors  eveiy  day 
for  the  expectant  flock  of  Mr.  Catnach,  and  ml 
ones  were  of  rare  occurrence.  I  fUt,  too,  that  my 
relish  for  the  classics  became  perceptibly  blunted 
by  dwelling  perpetually  over  scenes  of  blood ;  and 
accordingly  I  turned  with  satisfaction  to  the  more 
varied  fidd  which  was  now  laid  open  to  my  steps. 
In  proportion  as  my  style  became  more  figurative 
and  classic,  I  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  polished 
readers  of  Mr.  Warren,  and  the  sale  of  countlen 
thousands  of  botUes  was  sure  to  follow  the  appear- 
ance of  my  di/rfe  cTonfere.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  here  to  insert  one  of  my  sonnets^  which  I 
believe  made  no  inconsiderable  sensation  at  the 

time.     .  

OTHELLO  REDiyiyU& 

Sweet  Desdemona,  old  Brabantio's  ehild. 
The  gentle  lady  wedded  to  the  Moor, 
Chbve  not  her  heart  away,  young  men,  be  sue. 

For  idle  Faaey's  call  or  paaaion  wild. 

Twas  not  his  form  that  oer  yonng  love  begoiled, 
Nor  yet  the  dangers  that  he  did  endure. 
No  I  bot  lufl  swart  oomplezion  was  the  lure, — 

And  the  white  teeth  that  glistened  when  he  smiled. 

Would  ye  then  know  how  lady's  love  is  won. 
How  best  their  fond  alfeotions  to  ooaunandl— 

Lose  not  a  moment,  then,  bat  straightway  ran 
To  WARaiN's  BL4CKiifo  Ofvxci,  30,  STRurn, 

Anoint  your  face  with  that  resplendent  bloom. 

And  maids  will  love  yon  till  the  crack  of  doom. 

Perhaps  the  following  canzonet,  conceived  in  a 

more  lively  vein,  may  interest  the  reader.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  style  is  very  much  the  same 
with  that  adopted  by  Shakspere  and  other  writers 
of  the  Elixabethan  era. 

WHO  BEATS  NATUBE  t 

Canst  thoa  wash  the  Ethiop  white  t 

Vain,  oh  vain,  the  raah  endeavo1U^— 
Empty  seas  upon  him,  qnite, 

And  he's  blacker  still  than  ever ! 
Swarthy  is  the  African — 

Swarthvin  his  ikce  and  featnre : 
Tifl  a  nselesB  task  for  man 

To  efikce  the  vroik  of  Natoxe. 


Make  the  Earopean  black! 

Is  thy  intellect  so  barren ! 
None  can  do  it!— "Paddy  Whack! 

I'm  the  man  for  that!"  qnoth  Wairca. 
Fetched  a  bottie— stripped  him  stark— 

And  with  Blacking  overlaid  him— 
Coals  vrere  never  ha&so  daric 

As  the  hue  that  Warren  made  him. 

About  this  time  I  became  acquainted  with  Mn. 
Bantam,  the  vrido w  of  a  most  re^wetaUa  and  opu- 
lent poulterer  in  Cheapside.  She  waa-Hj^  I  may 
say— ^  magnificent  woman,  with  large,  daric,  lus- 
trous eyes,  sometimes  melting  like  thoae  irf  the 
gaaelle,  sometimes  glowing  like  an  animatwj  cinder. 
I  met  her  first  at  the  house  of  my  <iifftit|piifl^nd 
friend,  Tipsley,  well-known  as  a  leading  con- 
tributor to  some  of  the  popular  periodicals.  Her 
two  children  )uid  just  died  of  the  pip,  which  af- 
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kting  erent  I  eelebnted  in  a  little  poem,  which 

titt  Connteas  of  BleaBiiigtoii  was  kind  enough  to 

inafft  in  a  late  Tolnme  of  the  Keepsake.    This 

IHtle  efloTC  of  the  muse  touched  the  widow's  heart. 

The  progieas  of  our  oonrtship  was  shorty  but  pros- 

pcfou.    No  sooner  had  she  abandoned  her  weeds^ 

tlMn  I  led  her  to  the  hymeneal  altar.    After  that 

istemiing  ceremony — ^bnt  I  draw  a  curtain  over 

the  nenes  of  oonnnl»al  bliss. 

;  ShoctljyallerwardsylremoTedwithmybxidetoa 

oommodlons  mansion  in  a  fashionable  street,  and, 

iriiibt  there^  gathered  the  materials  from  which  I 

hsfie  been  loxtanately  enabled  to  enrich  myself  and 

the  Btnmtare  of  my  natire  oonntiy  wiUi  **  The 

Urn  ^f  TkB  Old  ClMiu  MmP 

The  snccesB  oi  the  work  was  complete,  and  at 


once  placed  me  in  an  honourable  position  among 
the  /tferoft  of  the  day.  I  was  immediately  applied 
to  by  several  publidiers,  to  undertake  a  series  of 
other  works  in  all  departments  of  Literature  and 
Science,  which  I  am  now  compiling  with  my  usual 
dexterity. 

Thus,  kind  reader,  I  have  gone  over  the  principal 
events  of  my  literary  career.  To  those  who  shsU 
follow  after  me,  some  such  memorial  is  due ;  for  I 
wish  that  one  emd  all  should  learn  and  understand 
the  full  value  of  the  motto  which  is  emblazoned 
upon  the  shield  of  the  Garbages,—^  Bucca  tri- 
uxpHANs,''  which  may  be  rendered  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  vulgar  thus, 

To  Bin  WHO  8BBXS  TO  WllTB  OB  STBtVBS  TO  STBAB, 

Thx  pibst  vast  airr  is  xais— UmBovimBD  Chbbk. 


A  ROYAL  REVERY ;  (with  xnterbuptionb.) 


•'Noflattoxv, 
ItisalitUe 
XJm  to  csjole  wd 


m  hoMft  man  eaaU  lir«  b7*t : 
ut,  which  knaTei 
fooU  witbaL^ 

Otwat. 


Twice  ive  feBtwies,  stem  aad  old, 

Have  baDow'd  this  regal  ring  of  gold ; 

Ib  pn«d  pnissaBee  Vas  nobly  braved 

The  werid  eawioth,  and  was  ne'er  enalavBd  ; 

K«*«r  WBB  ii  wrested,  never  would  yield 

T^  ahostile  gra^  in  the  battle-field  ^^ 

Btttwhaidaxkens  downibe  Yslel 
Fas  tiilf  1  and  matroui  cry  and  weep, 
Giaj  itmnd  sires  forsake  their  sleep, 
Aad  an  wiiigiBg  hands,  with  hearts  that  swell. 
To  hear  sad  to  ntter  that  word— Farewell  I 
—For  that  soldier  there  I  Can  such  as  he 
^^nto  aad  share  such  deep  sgony ! 
Haik  1  hark  !  we  oan  hear  his  tale. — 

*  Good  bye,  sweet  wife  and  ohildren  dear  ; 

If  I  ihonld  fMSl  hi  field  or  fort, 
Tosr  wants  wboll  tend  V— wholl  dry  each  tear  t^ 
The  Grown  demanding  my  support  1" 

*  No»  husband  dear.** — ^  No,  partner,  no  : 
Oh,  cmel  Rale  !    Why  must  I  die 

Thst  CrawB  should  shine !  Good  bye !  Good  bye !" 
*Nay,  ftlher !  fkther  I  do  not  go."^ 
Whcrsllire  thus  do  subjects  rail  1 
BuoB  sad  Mif  srs  by  duty  bound 
To  yield  their  lives  for  this  glorious  round  : 
It  ever  was  so,  must  so  remain^ — 
Tesn  like  theiis  are  right  royal  rain, — 
For  some  most  soihr,  and  some  must  fkint, 
Thai  the  king  amy  feel  no  slave's  restraint, 
Aad  p«Mh  the  caitiff  who  will  not  bleed 
For  ttet  sasient  erown  in  the  hour  of  need ! 

For  e'er  aad  ever, 

With  nought  to  sever 
Ihs  lUlp  o^  th'  State  ftom  this  gddea  heha, 

We  wOI  hnri  the  boast 

Ob  every  eoest : 
lalMliathe  crawBereld  Eaglaad's  resha  I 


IL 


Rich  with  the  spoil  of  a  thousand  lands, 
Gathered  by  armies  of  oonqu'ring  hsnds, 
Our  throne — superb  as  the  morning  aheen 
When  breaking  the  mountain-peaks  between*- 
Feels  no  strange  footstep,  knows  no  dismay, 
For  it  ehaage  defies,  and  mooks  decay: — 

But  what  is  gathering  there  t — 
Men  withered  to  seare-erows  gaunt  and  thin ; 
Speetres  of  children ;  a  horrid  din 
Of  chattering  jaws ;  the  fiendish  ery 
Despair  sends  echoing  through  the  sky  :— 
What  lassr-land  or  barbsrous  Thule 
Overwhelms  the  happy  land  We  rule  t 
Hark  I  hark !  one  tells  of  the  ears. — 
<*  We  starre : — yet  of  our  native  soil 

Some  spot  is  ours  to  yield  us  bread ; 
With  hands  to  earn,  denied  the  toil, 

Idle,  oppressed,  and  fkmished,' 
Moulder  we  pieee-mesl  longer  t — Nay  I 
Nature's  ilrst  law  our  want  renews. 
Who  has  must  shsie,  who  holds  must  lose  ; 
Right,  grappling  Might,  sweeps  thrones  away." 
'Sdeath  I  and  so  fer  do  they  dare ! 
Whenee  spring  these  murmurs  t    Make  We  the  woe  t- 
Sacred  for  ages  fhim  fbreign  foe 
Our  throne  hath  been ;  what  Power  oomes  now 
To  dash  the  diadem  from  our  brow  f 
— ^Beware  1  we  hold  death  in  fee  to  sweep 
Town,  hill,  plain,  valley,  end  mountain  steep ; 
At  our  oommand  armed  warriors  rise,  ^ 

And  Havoc  shrieks  along  the  skies ! 
Humble  aad  loyal 
To  true  bloof-royal. 
Are  Our  aachor-fiukes — the  realm's  renown ; 
And  long  may  flourish 
Dear  thoughts  that  nourish 
The  Right  Dirine  of  the  mouaroh's  erown  f 

J.AO. 
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Thb  works  enumerated  Mow  are  made  tip  of 
things  which  most  be  ever  welcome  and  delightfa], 
were  it  bnt  for  the  memory  of  the  time  when  the 
child  drank  them  in  fram  lips  of  lore,  or  listened  to 
them  on  its  nurse's  knee,  in  the  tender  dawn  of  Its 
bndding  faculties, — ever  welcome  to  the  heart  while 
warmth  or  freshness  remains  within  it.  Nay,  more, 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  rery  rudest  of  these 
jingles,  talesy  and  rhymes,  possess  a  strong  imagin- 
ation-nourishing power ;  and  that  in  infancy  and 
early  childhood  a  sprinkling  of  ancient  nursery  lore 
is  worth  whole  cart-loads  of  the  wise  saws  and  mo- 
dem instances  which  are  now  as  duly  and  carefully 
concocted,  by  experienced  litterateurs,  into  instruc- 
tiye  tales  for  the  spelling  public,  as  are  worlts  of 
entertainment  for  the  reading  public.  The  adult 
is  cunning.  He  seizes  all  the  light  amusing  books 
for  himself;  and  leaves  the  didactic,  dull,  and 
utilitarian  to  the  juYcniles.  Yet  distant  be  the  day 
when  **  Useful  Knowledge,''  which  is  making  Scy- 
thian inroads  into  all  the  primrose  paths  of  fEincy, 
shall  seriously  inyade  the  nursery ;  and  not  content 
with  expelling  fairies,  brownies,  ghosts  and  gob- 
lins. Nixies,  Pixies,  Jack  o'  Lanterns,  and  Water 
Kelpies,  also  put  to  rout  Jack  the  Giant  QueUer, 
Little  Bed  Riding  Hood,  and  Tom  Thumb;  not 
sparing  eyen  Cock  Robin,  or  the  Wee  Croodlin 
Doo.  There  appears  some  danger  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe in  these  improyed  days,  when  all  the  sdenees 
are  taught  to  all  ages  in  wondrous  tiny  manuals ; 
and  when  Lady  Loyechild  and  Tommy  Qoodchild 
regularly  put  forth  Lilliputian  Codes  of  Minor 
Morals,  in  place  of  the  dear  old  chap-books  of 
tale,  romance,  maryel,  and  ballad-story,  whichr*- 

NouxiBh'd  imagination  in  our  youth. 

Upon  anything  like  these  no  modem  Knglinfh  or 
American  writer  longer  ventures ;  and  the  Ameri- 
cans in  particular  deal  by  wholesale  in  juvenile 
literature,  composed  upon  the  principle  of  cram- 
ming the  memory  and  starving  the  imagination. 

Without  an  early  and  ample  initiation  into  the 
wild,  fanciful,  and  romantic  lore  of  the  old  nurseiy, 
we  wiU  ventwre  to  affirm  that  there  has  never  been 
a  great  poet.  It  were  not  too  much  to  affirm  that 
there  never  can  be  one.  What  command  over  the 
shadowy  hosts  of  the  middle-age  mythology  is  dis- 
played by  Shakspere,  whose  dramas  are  also  richly 
studded  with  snatches  of  popular  old  songs,  tales, 
and  rhymes!  Milton,  Dryden,  Gray,  Collins, 
Chatterton,  Akenside,  Gdidsmith,  Bums,  Scott, 
Southey,  Leyden,  Hogg,  the  great  and  the  small 
who  deserve  the  name  of  poet,  display  the  same 
love  for  the  wild  tales,  and  m^tide  rhymes  and 

*  L  «  The  Popular  BhpieB  and  Fire-dde  Stories  and 
Amuflements  of  Scotland.''  By  Robert  Chambers.  Edin- 
burgh: Chambers. 

II.  ^  The  Nursery  Bhymes  of  England."  Collected 
and  Edited  by  James  Orchard  Halliwell.  London:  John 
RttSBell  Smith. 

IIL  <<  Green's  LitUe  Songs  for  LitUe  People." 


storieft,  which  form  the  traditiojud  lore  of  their 
respective  countries.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  theie 
men  have  acknowledged  in  this  the  first  Bonice  of 
their  inspiration,  and  their  deep  obligations  to  the 
kind  grandam  or  ancient  nurse,  who — 

Told  their  wondering  boyhood  legends  store ;~ 

or  chanted  the  rueful  ballad ;  ever  and  anon 
bursting  into  the  merry  nonsensical  jingle,  which 
chazmed  her  more  infantile  auditors.  Now,  aks! 
no  respectable  nurse,  albeit  of  ^'  the  North  Conn- 
trie,**  will  conclude  a  story  of  ghost,  or  fay,  or  en- 
chimtment,  without  the  precautionary  admonition, 
^  But  now  bairns,  ye  ken  this  b  a'  havers  about 
the  Eed-JStin  and  Jock  and  the  Bean.  There's  nae 
ghaists  nor  fairies,  giants  nor  water-kelpies,  now- 
a-days,  when  the  Grospel  is  so  rife  in  the  land,  and 
the  schoolmaster  abroad,— «ae  ye  maunna  tell  your 
mamma  I  telled  ye  ony  o'  that  daftlike  nonsense  ye 
plague  me  for,  when  ye  should  be  sleeping,  or  else 
learning  your  phrenology,  and  your  geology,  and 
astronomy  carritches."  Nurse's  pupils,  if  good  for 
aujrthing,  are  nOt  likely  to  need  her  sage  admoni- 
tions ;  nor  to  hold  each  strange  tale  the  less  **  de- 
voutly tnie,"  for  her  warnings.  Children  are 
never  sceptical  till  they  are  beginning  to  be  cor- 
rupted. 

For  the  above  reasons,  and  others  equally  con- 
clusive, we  conceive  the  rising  generation  and  its 
friends  much  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  who  hare 
directed  their  time  and  talents  to  the  conserration 
of  our  nursery  and  popular  rhymes  and  tales ;  which, 
especially  in  the  present  rapid  change  of  manners, 
and  amidst  the  great  aggregates  of  population  in 
modem  cities,  are  in  imminent  danger  of  being  lost. 
But  we  owe  them  gratitude  on  other  grounds.  Be- 
sides the  over-wise  duU  books  written  for  children, 
it  has  become  a  fashion  of  late,  in  compliance  with 
a  vicious  and  debased  public  taste,  to  travesty  the 
most  exquisite  and  precious  gems  of  our  early 
popular  literature,  and  the  sweetest  and  tenderest 
morsels  of  our  nursery  lore.  The  talents  of  clever 
artists  have  been  employed  in  embelllBhing  these 
cold-blooded  mockeries  with  ludicrous  caricatures; 
as  if  starving  the  infant  imagination  and  nar- 
rowing the  heart  were  the  set  purpose  with  one  class, 
and  the  depravation  of  the  moral  sensibilities  of 
childhood  the  object  of  another.  If,  with  Scott,  we 
would  not  give  "  one  tear  shed  over  Little  Bed  Rid- 
ing Hood  for  all  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  hun- 
dred histories  of  Jemmy  Goodchild," — ^what  shali 
we  think  of  the  child  who  could  enjoy  a  mocking 
parody  of,  for  instance,  2^  ^o^  mi  1^  JFifod^  with 
its  caricature  outs,  save  that  it  was  likely  to  grow 
up  with  a  cold  and  mean  disposition,  without  one  ge- 
nerous impulse  orennobling  feeling ;  that  *'the  child 
would  be  father  to  the  man,"  and  probably  come  to, 

and  well  deserve,  the  gallows. ^In  proportion, 

therefore,  to  the  detestation  which  we  feel  for  the 
irreverent  attempts  of  the  sneerers  to  debase  and  ridi- 
cule the  nursery  and  popular  traditional  literatox«) 
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do  we  esteem  every  earnest  atiemlyt  that  is  made 
to  pteserre^  P^utfr*  And  difitise  its  renerable 
lelioB  among  chfldien.  This  each  of  the  works 
before  tis  la  calctdated  to  do  in  no  mean  degree; 
though  wa  naturally,  if  not  also  nationally,  gire 
the  Reference  to  1^.  R.  Ghambera^  Cheap  and  un^- 
pretending  hook.  Tliia  gentleman  origiiially  tam- 
ed his  attention  to  this  subject  because  he  loyed  it ; 
and  he  has  long  had  opportunities  of  studying  it» 
and  of  increaaing  his  stores  from  good  sources* 
Hia  wnrk  first  appeared  in  1826,  and  since  then  no 
opportunity  of  adding  to  and  improying  it  has  been 
ImL  It  has  thus  beoome  a  yolume  for  the  literary 
satiqiiaiy,  aa  well  asamanual  for  the  nursery  and 
bgie^neok.  Mr.  Balliwell  has  either  been  greatly 
indebted  to  the  contemporaiy  work  of  Chunbers, 
or,  as  IS  aa  pTobable,  tiiere  is  a  rery  remarkable 
oobtddenoe  batween  the  tales,  rhjrmee,  games,  and 
frolicB  of  tha  children  of  England  and  those  of 
Soolland.  Tliey  are,  indeed,  often  identical,  or 
merdy  cyipnist  editions.  The  affinity  of  both  to 
the  GeRBsn  popular  tales  and  rhymes  is  as  re- 
marfcable ;  though  it  does  not  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
present  collecton  to  trace  the  rhymes  and  stories 
thsygiTsto  their  first  source;  or  to  detemiine  which 
may  daim  the  honour  of  being  the  original.  Whe- 
ther Whittington's  cat  was  really  an  Asiatic  puss ; 
or  the  Frog- wooer  a  German,  and  not  a  Scottish 
prince ;  whether,  in  realityi  Jack,  commonly  called 
the  Giant-Killer,  and  Master  Thomas  Thumb, 
^  setoally  landed  in  England  firom  the  same  war- 
ships which  brought  orer  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and 
fibba  the  Saxon,**  they  leave,  with  a  hundred  other 
moot  pointa,  to  the  learned  antiquary,  nerer  once 
adyeitn^  to  such  topics*  John  Leyden  imagined 
tbat  many  of  the  Scottish  popular  stories  must 
htTe  been  common  to  the  Norman-French,  from 
whom  both  the  English  and  Scotch  may  hare  derived 
them.  The  Kormans,  again,  brought  them  from 
Scandinavia.  But  the  cold  north  was  assuredly 
not  Uie  sole  birth-place,  or  cradle,  of  these  fimciful 
ikbles  and  legends.  The  origin  and  history  of 
Tom  Thnmb  idone,  alias  Ibs»  a  1^,  aUas  TamUme^ 
alias  I>mmnerUngy  Thmbling^  Tommd-flnffer^  &c. 
&c^  would  fill  volumes  ere  it  could  be  determined 
whether  we  should,  with  the  learned  Heame,  accept 
Inm  aa  king  Edgar^s  page  *  or,  with  Southey,  trace 
his  origin  to  the  mysteries  of  Indian  mythology, 
which  are  conjectured  to  have  an  especial  con- 
nexion with  his  adventure  with  the  cow.  The  in- 
mates of  the  nursery  have  enough  to  interest  them 
in  the  bold  adventures  and  daring  pranks  of  the 
tmy  hero  of  large  ambitions,  without  troubling 
thanaelvea  about  his  genealogy ;  and  neither  do 
the  latest  caterers  for  the  Nursery,  Messrs.  Cham- 
bers and  Halliwel],  concern  themselves  with  such 
profound  afiain. 

Mr.  Chambers  remarks^  that  his  collection  will 
flaahle  inquirers  in  France,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
to  ascertain  the  identity  of  ourtales  andrhymes  with 
thein^  and  Mr.  Halliwell  is  entitled  to  make  the 
same  a»umption.  We  cannotsay  that  either  of  these 
gentlnen  have,  in  every  instance,  nicely  balanced 
Iha  nlatlva  value  of  the  pieces  they  have  selected. 
Mr.  Chambers'  large  collection  of  rhymes  on  places^ 
wSlj  pohMjf  have  very  litUe  kterest  out  of  £kot< 


land ;  while  his  nursery  rhymes,  and  the  rhymes 
connected  with  natural  object^  old  usages^  and 
superstitions,  must,  we  think,  8tK)ngly  interest  and 
ddight  the  whole  Teutonic  fikmlly.  II  not  in  every 
instance  literally  the  common  property  of  all  its 
tribes,  they  are  in  spirit^  and  often  in  form,  dose 
of  Idn,  or  a  common  stock. 

Between  many  of  the  popular  rhymes  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  there  is  not  merely  coincidence, 
but  absolute  identity^-the  only  differences  being 
the  dialect,  and  slight  verbal  modifications.  The 
editions  of  Mr.  Ch^bers  seem  to  ns,  in  general, 
the  heetf—prmcipes ;  though  among  the  endless 
oral  readings  there  are  some  which  we  consider 
better  than  his.  As,  for  example,  the  weU-remem- 
bered  vituperation  of  truants  firam  school^  which 
sticks  to  our  memoryi  as  ]<^ 

TmluB,  trttsn  tftttibiui 

Where  shall  I  get  you ! 
Bound  about  the  nettle-bus 

Playing  shoogie-Bhew. 

In  the  same  column  with  tiiiSi  occurs  other 
rhymes,  of  which  there  are  different  and  better  oral 
editions.     Thus^* 

Ths  mufle  shines  bright, 

And  the  stars  gie  a  liehl, 
Ye'll  see  to  kiss  a  bonny  lass 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night, 

is  more  generally  and  better  rendered-*-* 

Ye  eanna  k%$$  a  bonny  lau^^ 

darkness  being  ever  favourable  to  love-stealths. 
Of  an  elegant  poetical  riddle  which  Mr.  Halliwell 
gives,  but  which  he  does  not  seem  to  know  means 
a  star,  he  entirely  misses  the  pointy  from  not  know- 
ing what  is  referred  to  :— 

I  bad  a  little  sister,  they  called  her  Peep,  Peep, 
She  waded  the  waters  deep,  deep,  deep  \ 
She  dlmb'd  the  mountains  high»  liigh,  high, 
Poor  little  creature,  she  wanted  an  eye  1 

Mr*  Chambers  has  the  true  version^  which  is-^^ 

And,  poor  little  creature,  ike  hat  but  one  eye ! 

Some  of  the  Scotch  rhyming  riddles,  by  the  way, 
are  rather  poetical,  as  this  of  mist : — 

Banks  fou',  braes  fou'. 

Gather  ye  a'  the  day  yell  no  gather  your  neives  feu'. 

And  of  high  wmd  ;-^ 

Arthur  o*  Bower  has  broken  his  bands, 
And  he^s  come  roarin'  ower  the  lands  ; 
The  king  of  Scots  and  a'  his  power, 
Canna  turn  Arthur  o'  Bower. 

There. are  several  rhymes,  both  Scottish  and 
English,  formed  upon  this  one,— which,  by  the  way, 
as  probably  refers  to  a  river  in  flood  causing  inun- 
dation, as  to  a  high  wind. 

But  the  most  poetical  of  the  Scotch  rhymes  are 
the  lullabies,  and  those  meant  to  knit  the  affections 
of  children  to  birds  and  beautiful  insects.  The 
robin  is  the  sacred  bird  of  the  north  of  Europe ; 
and  the  wren,  firom  its  minute  and  beautifcil  form, 
and  alert  and  lively  motions,  is  not  less  a  fiivourite. 
Among  the  birds  which  it  is  considered  unlucky  to 
molest^  are^ 

The  laverock  and  the  Unties 
The  robin  and  the  wren  J 
And  if  ye  harry  their  nest, 

Yell  aorer  Uuire  agen. 
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Mr.  Cluunben  suppoaeB  that  the  stone-chat  is 
exempted  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  harry- 
ihfff  in  consequence  of  the  rhyming  malediction  put 
into  its  hill,  on  those  who  molest  its  nest  or  young : 
but  we  fear  that  he  is  mistaken ;  and  that  the  stone- 
chat,  witli  the  yellow-hammer,  is  still  considered 
quite  as  fair  game  as  a  pyot  or  a  crow.  By  the 
way,  his  rhyipe  on  the  yellow-hammer  is  not  the 
best  edition,  which,  if  we  remember  aright,  in  de- 
scribing the  mysterious  nature  of  the  bird,  goes 
thus: — 

Half  a  paddock,  hslf  a  taed, 

Haifa  yeUaw  yorlin, 
Sacks  a  dnp  o'  the  dial's  blude, 
Every  May  momxii'. 

The  lady-bird— as  (^n  prosaically  called  by  the 
children  of  y.ngUn<l  the  lacfy'Cow — ^is  a  universal 
favourite  in  every  country,  probably  from  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  its  colours,  which  makes  this  chaf- 
fer more  resemble  the  brilliant  insects  of  tropical 
countries  than  the  slaty  and  russety  tribes  of  north- 
em  latitudes.  The  children  in  Scotland  throw  up 
the  lady-bird,  singing-^ 

Lady,  Lady  Landers, 
Flee  away  to  Flanders. 

Li  Jamieson  s  Dictionary,  varianm  versions  of 
many  of  our  popular  rhymes  are  to  be  found ;  and 
these  Mr.  Chambers  has,  in  general,  adopted  as  the 
best. 

In  addressing  the  lady-bird,  the  children  of 
Yorkshire  sing 

Lady-oow,  lady-oow,  fly  thy  way  home, 

Thy  house  is  on  fire,  and  thy  children  all  gone. 

All  bat  one,  that  ligs  under  a  stone  ; 

Ply  thee  home,  lady-cow,  ere  it  be  gone. 

These  rhymes  are  certainly  borrowed  from  those 
addressed  by  the  Grerman  children  to  the  Metrim- 
WUrmehen  ;  of  one  of  which  there  is  an  elegant 
translation  in  the  dear  Ctammer  Chtthd  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor,— ^most  dear  to  the  inmates  of  the  Nursery ; — 
and  another  in  Hewitt's  Domestic  Life  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Li  the  Scotch  and  English  editions  this 
song  is  sadly  curtailed  of  its  fisdr  proportions ;  so, 
for  the  sake  of  the  littie  folks,  and  auld  langsyne, 
we  shall  copy  out  Mr.  Taylor's  translation— -which 
is  peculiarly  sweet. 

Lady-bird !  Lady-bird !  pretty  one  !  stay  : 
Come  sit  on  my  finger,  so  happy  and  gay; 

With  me  shall  no  mischief  betide  thee; 
No  harm  wonld  I  do  thee,  no  foeman  is  near : 
I  only  would  gaze  on  thy  beauties  so  dear, 

Those  beaatiM  winglets  beside  theo. 

Lady-bird  1  Lady-bird  I  fly  avray  home. 
Thy  house  is  a-flre,  thy  children  will  roam; 

List !  list  1  to  their  cry  and  bewailing : 
The  pitiless  spider  is  weaving  their  doom, 
Then,  Lady-bird  1  Lady-bird  I  fly  away  home. 

Hark  !  hark  I  to  thy  children's  bewailing. 

Fly  back  again,  back  again,  Lady-bird  dear  ! 
Thy  neighlMurs  will  merrily  welcome  thee  here, 

With  them  shall  no  peril  betide  thee; 
They'll  love  thee,  and  guard  thee  from  danger  or  care, 
And  all  for  a  peep  at  thy  winglets  so  fair. 

Those  beautifVd  winglets  beside  thee. 

The  Frog-Prince,  of  which  Mr.  Chambers  has 
given  us  a  good  edition,  under  the  title  of  The 
WdOe  o'  Me  WorJd^B  £nd,  is  identical  with  the 
German  tale.  The  Frog-Prince,  given  by  the 
learned  Brothers  Grimm,  and  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  aforesaid  Gammer  Grethel. 


Dr.  John  Leyden,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  Tke 
Compk^ftU  of  Scatlandy  mentions  this  tale,  which, 
in  The  (hmplayta^  is  entitied.  The  Wdf  of  the 
WorltTs  .End.  f>om  his  own  recollection  of  the 
story,  probably  first  heard  in  childhood  in  his  na- 
tive viDage  of  Denholm,  he  relates — 

I  have  heard  fragments  of  songs  repeated,  in  which 
the  'Well  of  the  Warldis  End'  is  mentioned,  and  de- 
nominated *  the  well  Absalom/  and  <  the  could  wdl  sae 
weary.'  Acoordmg  to  the  popular  tale,  a  lady  is  sent 
by  her  stepmother  to  draw  water  from  the  well  of  the 
world's  end.  She  arrives  at  the  well,  after  enoountei^ 
ing  many  dangers  ;  but  soon  perceives  tiiat  her  adven- 
tures have  not  rekohed  a  conclusion.  A  frog  emetges 
firom  the  well,  and  before  it  suflbrs  her  to  draw  water, 
obliges  her  to  betroth  herself  to  the  monster,  under  tho 
penalty  of  being  torn  to  pieces.  The  lady  retomsaafe  ; 
but  at  midnight  the  frog-lover  appean  at  the  door,  and 
demands  entrance,  according  to  promise,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  the  lady  and  her  nurse. 

'  Open  the  door,  my  himiie,  my  heart. 
Open  the  door,  mine  ain  wee  thing ; 
And  mind  the  words  that  yon  and  I  spak 
Down  in  the  meadow,  at  tiie  well-spring.' 

The  frog  is  admitted,  and  addresses  her — 

'  Take  me  up  on  your  knee,  my  dearie, 
Take  me  up  on  your  knee,  my  dearie ; 
And  mind  the  words  that  you  and  I  spak 
At  the  cauld  well  sae  weary.' 
The  frog  is  finally  disenchanted,  and  appears  as  a  prince^ 
in  his  original  form." 

In  the  German  tale  of  the  Grimms,  the  en* 
chanted  Prince  sings— 

^  Open  the  door,  my  Princess  dear ; 
Open  the  door  to  thy  true-love  here  ; 
And  mind  the  words  that  you  and  I  said, 
By  the  fountain  cool  in  the  greenwood  shade." 
The  result  of  the  adventure  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Scottish  story.    The  Germans  have  another  pretty 
tale  of  this  kind,  called,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  ^'  Cheny 
the  Frog-Bride."    Thiee  Princes^  brothers^  are 
each  in  love  with  Cherry,  whom  the  spite  of  an  old 
woman,  who  was  a  fairy,  turns  into  a  frog.    The 
youngest,  and  the  success^l  lover,  in  the  coune  of 
his  adventures,  comes  to  The  Bridge  <U  tke  WbrUTe 
Endy  and  the  poor  frog  enables  him  to  aooompliah 
the  many  impossible  tasks  imposed  on  him, — is 
finally  disenchanted,  found  to  be  a  prodigy  of 
beauty,  and  married  to  him.     In  the  Scotch  tale  of 
Whipped  Staurie  there  is  an  almost  exact  coinci- 
dence with  the  Grerman  story  of  Rumpel-Stilte- 
Ken.    As  the  German  edition  is  the  more  elegant 
of  the  two,  we  shall  give  it  as  a  specimen,  leaving 
our  readers  to  contrast  it  with  the  indigeoona 
Whippety  Stouriey  as  found  in  Mr.  Chamben — 

aUMPEL-STILTS-KKN. 

By  the  side  of  a  wood,  in  a  country  a  long  way  offy 
ran  a  fine  stream  of  water ;  and  upon  the  stream  there 
stood  a  mill.  The  miller's  house  was  dose  by,  and  tiie 
miller,  you  must  know,  had  a  very  beautiM  daughter. 
She  was,  moreover,  very  shrewd  and  dever;  and  the 
miller  was  so  proud  of  her,  that  he  one  day  told  ftbe 
king  of  the  land,  who  used  to  come  and  hunt  in  the 
wood,  that  his  daughter  could  spin  gold  out  of  straw. 
Now  this  king  was  very  fond  of  money;  and  when  he 
heard  the  miller's  boas^  his  greediness  was  raised,  and 
he  sent  for  the  girl  to  be  brought  before  him.  Then  he 
led  her  to  a  chamber  in  his  palaoe  where  there  was  a 
great  heap  of  straw;  and  gave  her  a  spinning-wheel,  and 
said,  **  All  this  must  be  spun  into  gold  before  mondng,  as 
you  love  your  life."  It  was  in  vain  that  the  poor  maiden 
said  that  it  was  only  a  silly  boast  of  her  father,  for  thaS 
she  could  do  no  such  thing  as  spin  straw  into  gold;  the 
chamber  door  was  locked,  and  she  was  len  alone. 
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Ske  sat  down  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  and  began  (o 
JKwail  her  hard  fate;  when  on  a  sndden  the  door  opened, 
«ad  a  droll-looking  little  man  hobbled  in,  and  said, 

*  Good  sorrow  to  yon,  my  good  lass,  what  are  yon 
weeping  for  f*  **  Alas  I"  said  she,  ^  I  must  spin  this 
straw  into  gold,  and  I  know  not'how.**  <<  What  will 
yen  gire  mc^"  said  the  hobgoblin,  **  to  do  it  for  yont" 

*  My  aeeklaee,"  replied  the  maiden.  He  took  her  at 
her  word,  and  sat  himself  down  to  the  wheel,  and  whis- 
tled and  sang, 

^  Boond  aboat,  ronnd  aboat, 
Lo  sad  behold ! 
Beol  away,  reel  away. 
Straw  into  gold  !*^ 

Aad  ronnd  abont  the  wheel  went  merrily;  the  work  was 
^[Biddy  dona,  and  the  straw  was  all  spun  into  gold. 

When  the  king  eame  and  saw  this,  he  was  greatly 
utoDishsd  and  pleased;  but  his  heart  grew  still  more 
greedy  of  gain,  aad  he  shnt  np  the  poor  fuller's  daughter 
agun  with  a  fresh  tagk.  Then  she  knew  not  what  to  do, 
ud  sat  down  once  more  to  weep ;  but  the  dwarf  soon 
epcaed  the  door,  and  said,  ^  What  will  yon  gire  me  to 
dio  yooT  task  f*  "  The  ring  on  my  finger,"  said  she.  So 
her  BtflefrieBd  took  the  rteg,  and  began  to  work  at  the 
wheel  apda,  and  whistled  and  sang, 

**  Boond  about,  roaod  aboot, 

Lo  sad  behold ! 

Reel  away,  reel  away, 

Straw  into  gold  !^ 

tin  Img  befefa  morning  all  was  done  again. 

The  king  was  greatly  delighted  to  see  all  this  glitter- 
iflg  treasore;  bnt  still  he  had  not  enough;  so  he  took  the 
■flier's  danghter  to  a  yet  larger  heap,  and  said,  **  All 
ibis  must  be  apnn  to-night;  and  if  it  is,  yon  shall  be  my 
Oseeo."  As  aooo  as  she  was  alone  the  dwarf  eame  in, 
sad  aid,  **  What  will  yon  give  me  to  spin  gold  for  yon 
this  third  time!"  "<  I  hare  nothing  left,!'  said  she. 
**  Then  say  jon  will  giro  me,"  said  the  little  man,  **  the 
tiit  little  child  that  yon  may  hare,  when  yon  are  qneen." 
*Thst  suy  oeTer  be,"  thought  the  miller's  danghter: 
aad  ts  dw  knew  no  other  way  to  get  her  task  done,  she 
nJA  ihe  woold  do  what  he  asked.  Round  went  the 
wheel  igsin  to  the  old  song,  and  the  mannikin  once  more 
ipoa  fte  heap  into  gold.  Tb»  king  came  in  the  morning, 
snrfjftiding  all  he  wanted,  was  forced  to  keep  his  word; 
s»  he  married  the  miller's  daughter,  aad  she  really  be- 


At  the  birth  of  her  first  little  child  she  was  rery  glad, 
sad  fingot  the  dwarf,  and  what  she  had  said.  Bnt  one 
day  he  caase  into  her  room,  where  she  was  sitting  play- 
ing with  her  baby,  and  put  her  in  mind  of  it  ^en  she 
grkfed  sorely  at  her  misfortune,  and  said  she  wonld  giro 
hxB  an  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  if  he  would  let  her 
e^  bnt  in  Tain;  till  at  last  her  tears  softened  him,  and 
he  Bsid,  *^  I  will  giro  you  three  days'  grace,  and  if  dnr- 
xBg  that  time  yon  tell  me  my  name,  yon  shidl  keep  your 
^Od." 

Now  the  qneen  lay  awake  all  night,  thinking  of  all  the 
odd  aames  that  she  had  OTor  heaid;  and  she  sent  mes- 
icagen  all  OTer  the  land  to  find  np  new  ones.  The  next 
day  the  little  man  came,  aad  she  began  with  Timotht, 
IcHABOD,  Bbhjamiii,  JcaEMiAH,  and  all  the  names  she 
eeeld  reBMssber;  bnt  to  all  and  each  of  them  he  said, 
"  Hadam  1  that  is  not  my  name." 

The  seisond  day  she  began  with  all  the  comical  names 
^  oonld  hear  of,  Bandt-leos,  Huwch-back,  Cbook- 
SBAKKS,  aad  to  on;  but  the  little  gentleman  etUl  said  to 
erery  one  of  them,  **  Madam  I  that  is  not  my  name." 

Tbe  third  day  one  of  the  messengers  came  back,  and 
■ud,  *  I  travelled  two  days  withonthearing  of  any  other 
maies;  but  yesterday,  as  I  was  climbing  a  hi^  hill, 
•Mg  the  trees  of  the  forest  where  the  fox  and  the  hare 
bid  each  other  good  night,  I  saw  a  little  hut ;  and  be- 
ftie  the  hnt  bnrjit  a  iire;  and  ronnd  about  the  fire  a 
foviy  Ultle  dwarf  was  dancing  upon  one  leg  and  singing, 
**  <  Merrily  the  fewt  I'll  make, 

To-dar  111  brew,  to-morrow  beke; 

Memly  111  dance  sod  sing, 

For  next  day  will  a  stmager  bring, 

litttle  does  my  lady  dxesm 


When  the  qneen  heard  this  she  jumped  for  joy,  and  as 
soon  as  her  little  friend  came,  she  sat  down  upon  her 
throne,  and  called  all  her  court  ronnd  to  ei^oy  the  fun; 
and  the  nurse  stood  by  her  side  with  the  iMtby  in  her 
arms,  as  if  it  was  quite  ready  to  be  giyen  up.  Then  the 
little  man  bqgan  to  chuckle  at  the  thoughts  of  having  the 
poor  child,  to  take  home  with  him  to  Ids  hut  in  the  woods ; 
aad  he  cried  out,  **  Now,  lady,  what  is  my  name !"  ^  Is 
it  JoHH  r  asked  she.  <"  No  Madam  1"  "^  Is  it  Tom  I" 
«  No  Madam  r  «  Is  it  Jxaar  f  '^Itisnot."  •*  Can 
your  name  be  RvxPBL-snLTS-KEK !"  said  the  lady,  slily. 
^  Some  witch  told  yon  that !  some  witch  told  yon  that !" 
cried  the  little  man,  and  dashed  his  right  foot  in  a  rage 
so  deep  into  the  floor,  that  he  was  foMod  to  lay  hold  of 
it  with  both  hands  to  pull  it  out. 

Then  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  off,  while  the  nurse 
laughed,  and  the  baby  crowed;  and  all  the  court  Jeered 
at  him,  for  haTing  hsd  so  much  trouble  for  nothing;  and 
said,  **  We  wish  yon  a  rery  good  morning,  and  a  merry 
feast.  Ma.  Rumpbl-stiltb-ken  !" 

One  takes  more  interest  in  the  Scotch  Whip- 
pety  Stowrie^  since  Sir  Walter  Soott  fancied  in  Mi^ 
Edgeworth,  when  he  first  saw  her,  the  semblance 
of  that  most  alert  and  heneToIent  fairy  dame.  The 
Irish  have  a  mutilated  yersion  of  this  tale. 

We  are  disappointed  at  Mr.  Chambers  giving 
ns  no  Scottish  yersion  of  Cinderella,  as  we  are  cer- 
tain there  is  one  extant ;  for  we  can  still  remember 
the  warning  of  the  fairy  bird,  when  the  enamoured 
prince  carried  ofi^  the  wrong  sister. 
Clippit  fit,  snd  nippit  fit, 

Behind  the  young  Prince  rides, 
While  bonny  fit,  tod  little  fit. 
Beneath  the  eandron  hides. 

In  the  metrical  stoiy  of  Catsldn,  Mr.  HalliweU 
gives  something  between  the  German  tale  of  that 
name,  and  the  genuine  Cinderella,  which,  as  a  Nur- 
sery romance,  is  known  over  nearly  all  Europe. 
Under  the  name  of  Ashen-Puttel  it  is  found  in  the 
colle<;tion  of  the  brothers  Grimm.  It  is  known 
among  the  Welsh,  thePoles,the  Dane%  theServians, 
and,  in  short,  to  eyery  nation ;  and  the  celebrated 
Neapolitan  CoUection  of  Nursery  Tales,  the  **  Pen- 
tamerone,"  a  production  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
has  the  Cennertola,  The  genuine  Scottish  oral 
edition  would  be  desirable,  and,  we  daresay,  may 
still  be  easily  recovered.  Like  the  memory  of  a 
dream,  we  can  recall  a  fireside  tale  of  the  lowland 
districts  of  Perthshire  and  Stirlingshire,  of  which 
the  heroine,  by  name  JSjoOe  Hl-PraU^*  was  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  great  Thomas  Thumb,  with  a 
dash  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer ;  though  her  prodigies 
were  all  performed  by  strategy,  and  the  aid  of 
that  enchanted  bird-counsellor  who  plays  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  such  tales.  The  monstrous 
giant  or  ogre  against  whom  Kate  was  pitted,  among 
other  tyrannical  hosts,  commands  her  to  bring  him 
a  riddle  full  of  water  from  some  enchanted  well, 
probably  that  at  the  Worlds 9  End;  and  she  is  in 
despair,  until  the  bird  ^ngs— 

Stnifwi'  fog  [moss]  and  clem  wi'  clay. 
And  then  ye'll  cany  the  water  away. 

The  gaintwas,  we  recollect,  exceeding  wanJbr^; 
and  he  had,  besides,  as  an  alarum-dock,  a  coverlet 
to  his  bed,  studded  with  bells ;  so  that  Kate  111* 
Prats  found  it  imposdble  to  cut  off  his  head,  or 
steal  the  keys  of  the  castle— we  forget  whidi--^ 
until  she  one  day  ingeniously  stuffed  ^  bells  with 
boiled  bnad  and  mOk. 

♦  Jll-Psats— u^iscJilefOBs,  clow  Wpks, 
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THE  NURSERY  AND  POPULAR  RHTMES  AND 


There  is  aleo,  u  we  can  nmembery  a  Scottish 
oral  edition  of  the  nearly  univenal  **  Beauty  and 
the  Beaety"  with  its  fine  moral,  and  trae  phfloaophy. 
The  Fairiesy  no  longer  known  in  the  English  Nnr- 
seiy,  and  hcginning  to  be  forgotten  at  Scottish 
mnl  firesides^  still  act  a  conspicnoos  part  in  the 
fanoifol  popular  tales  of  Germany,  Witehes  are 
happily  everywhere  banished,  or  nearly  so,  though 
a  few  monkish  or  witch  charms  are  remembered, 
and  sometimes  repeated  in  sportf  The  following 
rhyme^  to  make  tiie  butter  come  if  the  prooess  of 
churning  is  tardy,  is  still  familiar  in  England.  It 
must  be  repeated  three  times  :— 

Gome,  butter,  come, 
Come,  batter,  come  I 
Peter  stiuidB  at  the  gate 

Waiting  for  a  batter  oske. 
Gome,  batter,  come  ! 

The  SheUanders,  among  other  charms,  have  one 

to'core  the  ringworm ;  and  in  Scotland  it  is  still 

quite  customary  for  children,  before  taking  a 

mounting  leap,  to  say,-« 

lAatthew,  Bfark,  Lake,  and  John, 
Haad  the  borse  till  I  loop  on; 

though  they  may  not  be  aware  of  the  signifi* 
canoe  of  the  rhyme^  which  is  taken  from  a  t^rm 
known  in  many  ;parts  of  England  {— « 

Blatthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Guard  the  bed  that  I  lie  on  1 
Four  oomen  to  my  bed, 
Four  angeli  round  my  head ) 
One  to  wateh,  one  to  pra  j, 
And  two  to  bear  my  soul  away. 

The  late  Sir  Humphrey  Dayy,  when  a  boy,  was 

taught  to  repeat  the  subjoined  rhyme,  as  a  charm 

against  the  cramp  :-^ 

ICatthew,  liark,  Luke,  and  John,  ease  ui,  I  bog, 
The  De^  hai  tied  a  knot  on  my  leg  ; 
Groeies  three  +  -f  4-  we  make  to  eaee  ui : 
Two  for  the  robbers,  and  one  for  Ghrist  Jeius. 

Some  of  the  rhymes  which  Mr.  Chambers  has 
set  down  as  puerile,  or  as  stark  nonsense- verses, 
are,  in  &ct,  old  charms ;  which,  by  the  way,  does 
not  quite  prove  their  sense. 

Though  we  allow  all  the  lullabies,  and  a  few 
songs  adapted  to  young  children,  to  the  e^olusiye 
use  of  the  Nursery,  there  is  not  much  propriety 
in  inserting  every  snatch  of  ballad  or  song,  hi»- 
torical,  comic,  and  even  amatory,  and  not  over 
delicate,  which  lively  nurse-maids  may  have  in- 
troduced into  their  sanctuaries.  In  tins  style  we 
find,  in  Mr.  ^alliwell's  book,  corrupted  or  muti- 
lated versons  of  Old  King  Cde,  When  good  King 
Arthur  ruled  the  land.  The  Jew's  Daughter,  and 
in  a  more  objectionable  style,  There  was  a  littie 
Man,  and  he  wooed  a  Ltttie  Bfaid,  and  even  songs 
from  farces  of  no  greatantiquity,  and  without  merit 
of  any  sort.  Some  of  these  thhigs  are  the  ctO^^s  of 
grown  people ;  others  mere  vulgarities^  as  this — 
and  the  list  might  easily  be  extended  :•«- 

Says  Moses  to  Aaraa, 
That  lUlowHi  a-8weariqg  | 
Says  Aaron  to  Moees, 
He's  drunk  I  luppoees, 

Asion  said  uato  Mosee, 

Let's  dt  down  and  ftiddls  our  noses. 

Now,  this  kind  of  stable-yard  rigmarole  or  ri- 


baldry has  no  legitimate  daim  of  naturaEsatioam 
a  wall-regulated  nursery. 

Some  of  the  songs  which  Mr«  Chambers  has 
given,  if  they  do  not  properly  bekmg  to  the  Nur- 
sery, are,  at  least,  beautifu],and  not  otherwise  ex- 
ceptionable^ Among  the  snatches  of  song  whioh  he 
has  given,  asa child's,  is  ^  Cock  up  your  Beavtr," 
whidi  is,  if  we  recollect  aright,  one  of  Grisell  Ball- 
lie's  songs  for  mature  age.  Apropos  to  another  of 
these  songs— Sir  Walter  Soott,  when  the  exciting 
news  burst  upon  Europe  that  Buonaparte  had 
miraculously  escaped  from  Elba,  and  was  march- 
ing on  to  Paris  in  great  force,  began  a  letter  to  a 
friend  with  this  snatch  of  song  which  Mr.  Cbsm- 
bers  gives  as  a  Jacobite  rhyme  :-^ 

Some  say  the  dell's  dead,  the  deil's  dead,  the  deil'tadttd; 
Some  say  the  deH'e  dead,  and  buried  in  Kiri»ldy; 
Some  Bay  he's  risen  again,  risen  again,  risen  again, 
Some  say  he's  risen  agi3n,  and  danoed  the  Hifl^dand  teddis. 

Mr,  Halliwell  has  a  few  good  political  and  as- 
tirical  rhymes,  though  they  be  not  very  appiD- 
priate  to  tiie  Nursery.  Nay,  Mr.  Halliwell  ocosr 
sionaUy  treats  his  readers  to  a  matrimonial  satiie  as 

a  Nursery  song. ^The  Reformers  and  Puritani 

had  their  revenge  for  the  satires  of  the  GavaHen 
and  Jacobites  in  the  game  of  the  Confssrionai ; 
which  is  played  by  shadows  on  the  wall.  Of  the 
words  which  accompanied  the  playful  skirmiih 
of  the  shadowy  fingers^  Mr.  HalUwdl  gives  us  two 
versions.  This  is  the  Oxfordshire  one,  and  the 
briefest : — 

Father,  0  flither,  I'm  oome  to  oonftM. 
Well,  my  daughter,  well ! 
Last  night  I  call'd  the  cat  a  beast. 
Shockii^,  my  daughter,  shocking  1 
What  penance  1  my  &ther,  what  penaaeef 
What  penanoe  I  my  daughter,  what  penanoe ! 
What  penanoe  shall  I  do! 
Kiss  me. 

We  finish  with  the  penance  of  the  Kentiib  n> 

Kiss  me  three  times. 

Oh!  butlean'tl 

Oh !  but  you  must  1 

Oh  1  but  I  oan't,  fte.,  ad  lib. 

Well,  what  must  be  must, 

So  kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  and  away. 

The  lullabies  of  the  English  Nursery  are  very 
inferior  in  poetical  spirit  to  a  few  of  those  of  Soot- 
land  ;  though  the  entire  class  of  the  Bysy  BiAfBm- 
ten;  Huthal^^Bab^;  Hey^n^KUtm,&c^9ce.ym^ 
much  the  same  in  both  countries.  Mr.  Chamben 
collection  is,  however,  peculiarly  rich  in  sweet  Scot- 
tish lullabies.  There  is  also  one  beautiful  HtUs 
song,  described  as  a  north-country  song,  in  Mr. 
HaUiwell's  collection,  which  deserves  its  place, 
though  we  had  it  lately  in  Hewitt's  Yisito  to  Re- 
markable Places  :— 

Says  t'  auld  man  tit  oak  tree, 
Young  and  lusty  was  I  when  I  kennM  tbee ; 
I  was  young  and  lusty,  I  was  Mr  and  clear. 
Young  and  lusty  was  I  mony  a  lang  year ) 
But  sair  faU'd  am  I,  sair  iUl'd  now, 
Sair  fhU'd  am  I  sea  I  kenn'd  thon. 

Among  the  finest  of  the  lullabies  given  by  Mr. 

Chambers,  is  the  following,  taken  from  Johnson's 

Musical  itfttMfim,  and  whidi,  both  from  internal  and 

other  evidence,  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  either 

written  or,  more  probably,  improved  by  Bums  :-^ 
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0  efta  ye  sew  eaBhiooBi 
Can  ye  sew  sheets, 

Gu  ye  ting,  Ba-loo-loo, 
When  the  buniie  greets  t 

And  he#  nad  hft,  birdie, 

And  bee  aad  bft,l«id> ; 
And  hee  and  ba,  birdie, 

My  bonnie  lamb  ! 

Hee  O,  wee  0, 

What  wad  I  do  wi'  yon ! 
Black  is  the  life 

That  I  lead  wi'  yon. 

Ower  mony  o'  you, 

Little  f9r  togie  yon  ; 
Hee  O,  wee  O, 

What  wad  I  do  wi'  yon  t 

There  is  no  question  of  the  authorahip  of  the 
following  rhyme,  which  was  sent  by  the  poet,  when 
filkd  with  meluicholy  forebodings  as  to  the  fate 
of  hiB  oiphim  children,  to  his  friend  Mrs.  Dun- 
lop:— ^ 

Oh  thai  I  had  ne'er'been  married, 

1  wad  neTer  had  nae  care  } 
19ow  I've  gotten  wife  and  bi^ms, 

And  they  ery,  Crowdie  I  ever  mair. 

Anee  crowdie,  twice  crowdie. 
Three  times  crowdie  in  a  day ; 

Gin  ye  crowdie  mickle  mair. 
Yell  crowdie  a'  my  meal  away. 

The  equestrian  and  manipulative  sports  of  the 
Soottiflh  Nuraeiy,  when  the  perfonners  are  still 
mere  infants,  and  their  steed  either  papa's  foot  or 
the  muse  8  knee,  are  not  only  lively  and  amusing, 
but,  in  their  accompaniments  of  song  and  music, 
not  a  little  poetical.     We  find  the  foUowing  spe- 
dmen  in  Chambers'  work,  which,  in  this  depart- 
ment, is  both  copious  and  select  i^^ 

The  oU-ftahioned  Scottish  nnrses  were  rich  in  ex- 
pedioiti  for  amiiwwig  infants.  No  sooner  had  the  first 
hiat  dawn  of  the  understanding  appeared,  than  the 
&itlrfhl  attendant  was  ready  to  engage  it  with  some 
pnrtieal  dioUeiy,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  good  hnmour,  and 
exercise  the  tender  fikcnlties.  One  of  the  first  whimsi- 
caixtics  praetind  was  to  take  the  two  ftet  of  the  infant, 
aod  Bake  them  go  quickly  up  and  down  and  over  each 
<^r,  saying  the  following  appropriate  venes : — 

This  is  WiUie  Walker,  and  that's  Tarn  Sim, 
He  ca'd  him  to  a  feast,  and  he  ea'd  him  | 
And  he  sticket  him  wi'  the  spit,  and  he  stioket  blm. 
And  he  ower  him,  and  he  ower  him. 
And  be  ower  him,  and  he  ower  him,  Ac, 
Till  day  brak. 

Or  the  following— 

"Feetikin,feetikln, 

When  will  ye  gaiig  V* 
''When  the  nichts  turn  short 

And  the  days  turn  lang, 
I'D  toddle  and  gang,  toddle  and  gang,**  &c. 

Arms  as  well  as  legs  were  sometimes  taken  into  these 
IHtle  jocnlarities ;  and  then  the  following  verses  were 
tted : — 

The  doggies  gaed  to  the  mill. 

This  way  and  that  way  ; 
They  took  a  lick  ont  o'  this  wife's  pock. 
And  a  lick  ont  o'  that  wife's  pock. 
And  a  knp  in  the  lead,  and  a  drink  of  the  dam. 
And  gaed  hame  walloping,  walloping,  walloping,  &c. 

ImitationB  of  mechanical  operations  were — and 
ate,  frequent  in  the  Nursery;  the  child  to  be 
amused  being  himaelf  either  a  principal  character 
or  an  ador  in  the  diama.  One  operation  is  the 
nnise  shoeing  the  chUd  aa  a  horse,  repeating,  while 
the  sole  of  the  little  foot  is  quickly  patted-— 


"  John  Smithy  ftOlow  flaei 

Can  yon  shoe  this  horee  o'  mine  f* 

**  Yes,  shr,  and  that  I  can. 

As  weel  as  ony  man  I 

There's  a  nail  npon  the'tasi 

To  gar  the  powny  speel  the  brae  } 

There's  a  nail  npon  the  heel, 

To  gar  the  powny  pace  weel ; 

There's  a  nail  and  there's  a  brod. 

There's  a  horsie  weel  diod, 

Weel  shod,  weel  shod,"  fto. 

The  English  editions  of  this  are  not  so  minute  in 
details,  though  the  sport  is  the  same.  One  brisk 
equestrian  rhyme  is  interpolated  by  Mr.  Chambers 
with  the  adult  satirical  song  of  Siippk  Sandy  § 
which  seems  no  improvement.  In  fiEust,  Mr.  Cham- 
bers has  clashed  three  distinct  Nursery  riding-songs 
as  one,  and  clapped  Supple  Sane^  in  the  midst  of 
them.    But  they  are  eadi  excellent. 

Chick  I  my  nsggie, 

Chick !  my  naggie. 

How  many  miles  to  Aberdaigy  t 

Eight  and  eight,  and  other  eight. 

Try  to  win  there  wi'  eandle-ught. 

I  had  a  little  ponyi 
They  ca'd  it  I>^le  Grey  ; 

I  lent  it  to  a  lady. 
To  ride  a  mile  away. 

She  whipt  it,  she  lash'd  it. 

She  ca'd  it  ower  the  brae  ; 
I  winna  lend  my  pony  mair, 

Though  a'  the  ladies  pray. 

The  catty  rade  to  Passelet, 
To  Passelet,  to  Passelet ; 
The  catty  rade  to  Passelet, 

Upon  a  harrow  tine,  O. 
'Twaa  on  a  weety  Wednesday, 
Wednesday,  Wednesday ; 
'Twas  on  a  weety  Wednesdayi 
I  miss'd  it  aye  sin  syne,  0. 
In  the  following  case,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Am 
eonsiBts  in  a  commencement  with  slow  and  graoefhl 
riding,  degenerating  into  the  gallop  of  a  hnokster's  den* 
key: — 

This  is  the  way  the  ladies  ride. 

Jimp  and  sma',  jimp  and  sma'  I 
This  is  the  way  the  gentlemen  ride. 

Trotting  a',  trotting  a' ! 
This  is  the  way  the  cadgers  ride. 
Creels anda'  1  creels anda'  1 1  creels  and  a' ! ! ! 
The  following  explains  its  own  theatrical  character : 
Igot  a  little  manikin,  I  set  him  on  my  thoomikin ; 
I  saddled  him,  I  bridled  him,  and  sent  him  to  the 

tooniken; 
I  coSfed  a  pair  o'  garters,  to  tie  his  littie  hosiken ; 
I  coffed  a  pocket-napkin  to  dight  his  littie  nosiken  ;      • 
I  sent  him  to  the  ga^en,  to  fetcli  a  pund  o'  sage. 
And  And  him  in  the  kitehen-neuk,kissm'  UtUe  Madge  I 

The  following  veiy  sweet  lullaby  is  new  to  us, 
and  is  given  by  Mr.  Chambers  as  from  the  West 
of  Sootib&nd  :— 

Ba,  wee  birdie,  birdie, 

Ba,  wee  birdie,  croon ; 
The  ewes  are  awa'  to  the  sfller  perks, 

The  kye's  amang  the  broom ; 
The  wee  bits  o'  yowes  to  the  heathery  knowes, 

They  11  no  be  back  till  noon ; 
If  they  dlnna  get  sometiiing  ere  they  gang  out, 

Their  wee  pipes  will  be  toom. 

My  Coek^  Lify^cockj  is  a  genuine  Nursery  song 
and  recitative,  which  never  faila  to  delight  the  in- 
fiuat  hearers  from  the  lively  imitationa  of  the  pets 
and  domestio  annuals  with  which  they  are  first 
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familiar.    As  an  incitement  to  jarenile  readers  to 

acquire  this  piece,  we  shall  copy  out  the  first  and 

the  last  stanza ;  which  stanza,  by  the  accumola- 

tive  process,  which  xshildren  love  so  mnch  in  their 

games  and  rhymes,  imitates  the  cries  of  the  whole 

of  the  animals  described  :— > 

I  had  a  wee  oock,  and  I  loT'd  it  well, 
I  fed  my  oook  on  yonder  hill ; 

My  ooek,  Uly-oock,  llly-oook,  eoo ; 

Ereiy  one  loTes  their  coek,  why  shonld  not  I  loTe 
my  cook  toot 

I  had  a  wee  pig,  and  I  lored  it  well, 
I  fed  my  pig  on  yonder  hill ; 

My  pig,  sqaeakie,  sqaeakie. 

My  cat,  oheetie,  cheetie, 

My  dog,  bonffle,  bonffle. 

My  sheep,  maie,  maie. 

My  dnd^  wheetie,  wheetie, 

My  hen,  ohnokie,  chuckle. 

My  cock,  lily-cock,  lily-cock,  coo ; 

ETery  ono  loves  their  cock,  why  should  not  I  lore 
my  oock  toot 
In  both  collections  we  find  yersions  of  the  curious 
ancient  ditty.  The  Hunting  of  the  Wren^  which 
describes  an  old  custom  still,  it  would  appear,  ob- 
served by  children,  on  St.  Stephen's  day,  in  the 
Isle  of  BLin,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  On 
that  day  the  Manx  children  procure  a  wren,  which 
they  tie  to  a  branch  of  holly  decorated  with  rib- 
bons, and  carry  through  their  villages,  singing  the 
appropriate  song.  In  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  edition  of 
Brando's  Popular  Antiquities,  tliis  custom  is  traced 
to  a  very  remote  period.  The  Druids  represented 
the  Wren  as  the  king  of  all  birds ;  and  the  first 
Christian  missionaries,  taking  ofienoe  at  the  super- 
stitious reverence  shown  to  it,  incited  their  early 
converts,  the  peasants,  to  hunt  it  upon  Christmas 
day,  and  St.  Stephen  s  day ;  when  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  carry  about  the  poor  little  bird,  hung  to 
two  hoops,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  in 
a  mstio  procession.  The  wren  is  now,  however, 
a  favourite  bird ;  and  some  gentler  spirit  than 
these  first  missionaries  has  thrown  sanctity  around 
it  in  the  well-known  rhyme— 

The  Robin  and  the  Wren 
Are  God's  cock  and  hen. 

Were  it  not  that  high,  learned  authority  is  against 
us,  we  should  imagine  The  Hunting  of  the  Wren  a 
pasquinade,  on  some  muek-^tdo-about^nothing  royal 
or  noble  hunting-match ;  and  we  should  certainly 
set  down  Little  Bo-peep,  who  lost  her  ehetp,  for  a 
ridicule  of  the  maudlin  pastoral ;  were  it  not  that 
a  learned  antiquary  has  lately  discovered  such 
deep  mysteries  in  that  silly  lay.  The  edition  of  the 
famous  Hunting  of  the  Wren,  given  by  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, is  from  Herd's  Collection;  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  it  a  more  pointed  one  than  the  tra- 
ditional song  which  is  given  as  genuine  from  the 
Isle  of  Man  by  Mr.  Halliwell.  Of  Robin  Red- 
breast's Testament  there  are  two  diflerent  editions 
in  the  works  before  us.  That  g^ven  by  Mr.  Cham- 
bers,' from  Herd's  Collection,  would  seem  to  be  an 
enlargement  or  paraphrase  of  the  original  Nuneiy 
ditty,  made  by  a  true  poet,  who  must,  moreover, 
have,  been  a  client  of  the  House  of  Hamilton.  It  is 
exceedingly  beautiftil ;  and  so,  indeed,  la  the  Eng- 
lish song  of  Robin's  sorrowB  through  the  ooquetti^ 
^  jilting  Jenny  WreOf  We^nnotieriat^bin's 


Testament,  omitting,  however,  some  of  his  com- 
plimentary bequests  to  his  noble  patrons.  Robin 
is  a  true  patriotic  Scotsman,  as  well  as  a  devoted 
follower.  He  is  also  a  dignified,  though  an  affec- 
tionate lover  or  husband,  until  his  tendemeas  is 
abused  by  a  jilt : — 

"  Gnde  day  now,  bonnie  Robin, 
How  lang  have  yon  been  heret" 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  bbd  about  this  bask 
This  mair  than  twenty  year  I" 

CHOBUS. 

Teetle  ell  ell,  teetle  ell  ell, 
Teetle  ell  ell,  teetle  ell  ell ; 
Tee  tee  tee  tee  tee  tee  tee. 
Tee  tee  tee  tee,  teetle  eldie. 

*  Bat  now  I  am  the  sickest  bird 

That  ever  sat  on  brier ; 
And  I  wad  make  my  testament, 

Goodman,  if  ye  wad  hear. 

Gar  tak  this  bonnie  neb  o'  mine. 

That  picks  npon  the  com ; 
And  gie't  to  the  Dnke  o'  HamUton, 

To  be  a  hnntiog-hom. 


^  Gar  tak  this  gnid  right  leg  o'  mine, 

And  mend  the  brig  o'  Tay ; 
It  will  be  a  post  and  pillar  gnde. 

It  will  neither  bow  nor  gae. 

And  tak  this  other  leg  o'  mine. 

And  mend  the  brig  o'  Weir ; 
It  will  be  a  post  and  pillar  gnde, 

It  '11  neither  bow  nor  steer. 

"  And  tak  these  bonnie  feathers  o'  sunsi 

The  fSsathers  o'  my  bresst ; 
And  gie  to  ony  bonny  lad 

That  11  bring  to  me  a  priest." 

Now  in  there  came  my  lady  Wren, 

With  mony  a  sigh  uid  groan ; 
^  Oh,  what  care  I  fbr  a'  the  lads,. 

If  my  wee  hMi  be  gone !" 

Then  Robin  tnm'd  him  ronad  aboaty 

E'en  like  a  UUle  king; 
'^  Go,  pack  ye  ont  at  my  ohamber-desr» 

Ye  litUe  entty  qneaa." 
Robin  made  his  testament 

UponaooUofhay,! 
An.d  by  cam  a  greedy  gled 

And  snapt  h&i  a'  away. 

Those  lines- 
Then  Robin  tnmed  him  ronnd  about, 
E'enlikeaUttleking,— 

are  ineffable  in  their  Lilliputian  manliness  snd 
majesty.  The  love-passages  of  the  English  ftsther- 
ed  pair  are  much  less  paUietic. 

Jenny  Wren  fell  sick 

Upon  a  merry  time ; 
In  came  Robhi  Red-bretst, 

And  bronght  her  sops  and  wine. 

Eat  well  of  the  sopi  Jenny, 

Drink  well  of  tiie  wine; 
Thank  yon,  Robhip  kindly. 

Yon  shall  be  mine. 

Jenny,  she  got  well, 

And  stood  npon  her  feet, 
And  told  Robin  pkinly,* 

Shelov'dhimnotabit. 

Robin,  being  angry. 

Hopped  on  a  twig. 
Saying,  Out  npon  yon, 

Fy  npon  yon,  bold  fke'd  Jig ! 

Herd's  Collection  has  the  Scottish  versioD,  fton^ 
whioh  the  above  seems  to  be  taken,  b^i^nin^ 

The  wm  she  Uw  1^  PwHf  Ml 
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Chjldicu,  could  they  compreliend  the  mystery^ 
might  he  surprised  to  learn  ihe  high  descent  and 
antiquity  of  some  of  tlieir  idle  games.    The  House 
that  Jack  Built,  and  the  Old  Wife  that  desired  the 
tid  to  keep  her  house  till  she  went  to  the  fair  to 
bay  a  honny  bunch  of  berries  witli  the  penny 
which  she  had  found  when  sweeping  her  house, 
are  instances  of  this.    Tlie  original  of  this  game, 
or  diamaiic  Tale,,  has  been  traced  by  a  learned 
German  to  a  national  Hebrew  fable,  written  in 
the  Chaldee  language,  and  of  great  antiquity.    In 
the  original^  the  tidy  which  is  one  of  the  clean 
animals,  is  said  to  denote  the  Jews ;  the  cat  the 
Assyrians ;   the  dc^  is  symbolical  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  stajf  of  the  Persians,  the  fire  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  so  forth  through  all  the  enemies  and 
persecutors  of  the  Jewish  nation.    If  the  fable  had 
been  modem,  we  might  have  expected  the  Poles, 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  Russians  to  have  iigurcil 
in  IL    The  Turks  and  tlie  Saracens  have  a  place, 
and  also  th«  Crusaders.    There  is  no  doubt  .either 
as  to  the  antiquity  or  authenticity  of  {his  Hebrew 
Fabfe,  which,  however,  answers  its  Nursery  pur- 
poses not  a  whit  the  worse  for  its  double  meaning ; 
and  never  fails,  especially  in  its  rapid  enuroerative 
catastropho  of  **  cat,  cat,  kill  mouse,  mouse  winna 
^  rope,  rope  winna  hang  smith,  smith  winna 
fell  ox,*  Sic^  &C.,  to  give  unbounded  delight  to  a 
jnvenlfe  audience.    Accumulative  rhymes  appear 
to  tiekle  and  charm  the  ears  of  all  chil^n.    Of 
these  Mr.  Chambers  has  nearly  exhausted  the 
ItviBvy  store ;  and  Mr.  Halliwell  also  gives  a 
frv.    From  Devonshire  he  insejfts  the  first  stanza 
of  a  tang,  entitled.  The  Beggars  of  Chidley  Fair, 
of  whidi  we  can  remember  a  good  version,  con- 
siitiBg  of  many  stanzas,  once  familiarly  known  in 
the  South  of  Scotland  under  tlie  name  of  the 
B^ggais  of  Coldingham  Fair. 

The  first  time  that  I  gaed  to  Condingbam  fair, 

1  fell  in  with  a  joUy  beggar; 

)hs  beggar's  name  O  it  was  Harry, 

And  be  had  a  wife  and  thej  oalled  her  Mary. 

O  Salary  and  Harry,  and  Harry  and  Mary, 

And  Jaoet  and  John, 

Tliat  *n  the  beggars  one  by  one ; 

Bat  now  I  will  gi'e  yon  them  pair  by  pair, 

All  the  brave  beggars  of  Condingham  fiir. 

The  next  time  that  I  went  to  Coodinghun  ftiir. 

There  I  met  with  another  beggar; 

The  beggar's  name  O  it  was  Willie, 

And  he  had  a  wife  and  they  called  her  Jjillie. 

And  Hairyaiid  Mary,  and  Willie  and  Lillie, 

And  Jaoet  and  John, 

That 's  the  beggars  one  by  one; 

Kow  I  will  gi'e  yon  them  pair  by  pair, 

AU  tlie  brave  beggars  of  (>>ttdingham  fiur. 

Tim  next  time  that  I  gaed  to  Condingbam  fair, 

I  ftn  in  with  another  beggar; 

The  beggar's  name  O  it  was  Wilkhi, 

And  he  had  a  ^fe  and  they  called  her  Gilkin. 
And  Hairy  aad  Mary,  and  Willie  and  Lillie, 
And  Wifldn  and  Ollkin,  and  Janet  and  John, 
That  "s  the  beggars  one  by  one; 
Now  I  will  gi'e  yon  them  pair  by  pair, 
AU  the  biave  beggars  of  Condingbam  fair. 

So  on  the  song  proceeds,  to  a  lively  tune,  until 
an  immense  number  of  odd  names  are  strung  to* 
;,^ether  in  loose  rhymes.  Young  children  appear  as 
proch  delighted  by  these  sounds,  as  are  youths  and 


iuuidt:u.s  with  those  smooth  and  musical  couplets, 
which  fall  so  sweetly  on  a  well-tuned  ear,  thoagh 
any  meaning  may,  as  children  say,  be  far  to  seek 
and  ill  to  find. 

Mr.  Chambers'  work  is  rich  in  the  games  of 
the  Scottish  children,  many  of  which  ai'e  evidently 
framed  upon  old  masques,  carols,  and  those  rude 
dramas  which  'delighted  our  anccRtors,  from  the 
fffiizards  of  the  Farmer's  Ha'  to  the  masquers  of 
the  courtly  circle.  The  games  of  little  girls,  in 
particular,  are  exceedingly  pretty,  both  from  their 
dramatic  and  operatic  character ;  but  especially 
from  the  beauty,  and  innocence,  and  downriglit 
earnestness,  of  the  juvenile  actors.  These  operatic 
performances  always  take  place  in  the  open  air, 
and,  of  course,  only  in  fine  weather — ^the  long 
sunny  evenings  of  the  northern  summer.  We  are 
sorry  that  we  cannot  even  advert  to  them. 

There  is  one  fire-side  game  which  Mr.  Cham- 
bers has  overlooked.  Curcuddie^  or,  according  to 
Jamieson,  Curcuddoehy  denotes  a  play  among  chil- 
dren, in  which  they  sit  on  their  hams,  [&o«fc^, 
hunkers,]  and  hop  round  in  a  circular  form.  In 
fact,  they  perform  a  kind  of  dance  in  this  singular 
posture,  which  requires  great  agility  and  skill  in 
balancing.  He  who,  with  arms  a-kimbo,  can  kee]) 
longest  up,  of  course  beats .  his  compeers.  The 
dancer,  or  Ifiuper^  at  the  same  time,  sings  something 
like  the  following  lines,  for  we  do  not  pretend  to 
accuracy  of  memory*: — 

Will  ye  gang  to  the  lea,  Corenddie, 
And  join  vonr  plaek  wi'  me,  Cnrcnddie; 
I  lookit  abont,  and  I  saw  naebody. 
And  linkit  awa  my  lane,  Corenddie. 

Mr.  Halliwell  gives  the  rhyming  games  of  fug- 
land  ;  but  if  ever  the  English  children  possessed 
the  same  sort  of  fanciful  draAiatic  entertainments, 
they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  entire  oblivion.  Mr. 
Halliwell  has,  however,  been  very  successful  in 
scraping  together  an  immense  number  of  the  purely 
nonsensical  jinglee  that  are  to  be  found  in  every 
nursery,  fresh  as  picked  up  from  the  street ;  such 

as,— 

Jim  Crow's  sister 

Bonght  a  little  dolly, 
And  dressed  it  and  nursed  it, 

And  called  it  pretty  Polly. 

The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  collectors  for  the 
inmates  of  the  Nursery,  as  for  other  great  public 
bodies,  is  '< Where  to  drawthe  line."  Mr.  Halliwell 
has  drawn  no  line  at  all,  nor  taken  any  rule,  save 
to  have  none  of  the  nopsense  of  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  while  under  the  title,  Popular  and  Nursery 
Rhymes,  Mr.  Chambers  has  assumed  a  license 
which  covers  his  free  borrowings  from  every  good 
Bonroe.  He  has,  therefore,  given  us  nothing  that 
is  not  well  worthy  of  preservation,  which  is  more 
than  we  dare  affirm  of  his  feUow-labourer.  W^e 
should  not  object  to  the  song  of  Old  King  Cole,  or 
Aikin  Drum,  for  instance,noryet  to  the  bald  English 
version  of  the  Gudewife  of  Auchtermuchty,  though 
the  former  are  as  appropriate  to  the  convivial  circle 
as  to  the  Nursery,  and  the  latter  Morality  far  above 
the  infantile  understanding ;  but  we  do  object  to  m 
many  of  those  purely  nonsensical  jingles  which 
have  not  even  musical  sound  to  recommei^  them. 
Besides,  the  versions  arp  often  corrupt :  the  ssge  whq 
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haa  been  *'  The  Man  of  Thessaly''  from  all  nnrseiy 
generations,  is  here  "  The  Man  of  Newington  ;'* 
and,  as  a  nursery  tale,  we  have  a  corrupt  yersion 
of  the  song  or  catch  of. 

There  was  an  old  woman  had  three  sonSf 
Geolfrey,  James,  and  John, 

Sometimes  the  same  rhyme  Is  repeated  in  another 
part  of  the  book,  with  little  or  no  variation,  and 
frequent  mistakes  are  committed  from  apparent 
ignorance  of  the  northern  dialects.  In  short,  Mr. 
Halliwell  has  opened,  and  poured  forth  a  poetical 
ingef^s  pocky  or  beggar  s  wallet,  upon  the  Nursery, 
wthout  much  regard  to  the  congruity,  or  whole- 
someness  of  its  contents. 


Though  we  have  already  gone,  as  some  may  con- 
ceiye,  too  far  with  so  tririal  a  subject  as  Nursery 
Rhymes,  and  Firedde  and  Nursery  tales,  the  theme 
is,  in  reality,  left  unexhausted,  not  only  by  this 
random  notice,  but  by  the  ingenious  writers  to 
whose  labours  we  chiefly  refer.  Both  works  we 
consider  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  popular  an- 
tiquary ;  and  the  latter  part,  especiiJly  of  Mr. 
Chambers'  cheap 'book,  deserves  a  place  in  every 
Nursery,  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the 
maids  in  the  important  art  of  talking  lively  non- 
sense, and  of  accompanying  infant  exercises  with 
music,  as  well  as  the  higher  uses  of  feeding  the 
young  fancy  with  its  most  natural  and  nutritious 
food. 


LINES 


OCCASIOMEP  Br  RBADIKO,  IK  KNIOHt's  ^  LOXDOK,    AN  IBONICAI.  PASSAGE  ON  THE  FUNERAL  OF  SHERmAN. 

[Of  this  ion  of  geniuB  »  celehimted  pen  has  written—^  In  one  week  he  achieved,  perhaps,  the  hiffheit  tnumph  ever  giined 
hy  intellectnal  effort:  the  PaUce  wm  entranced  with  his  wit,— the  World  wm  endumteci  by  hit  humour^— llic  S«uit«  ^m 
ennptored  by  his  eloquence :  **  and  yet  most  deititate  did  he  die.] 


Tht  tears  shoold  flow,  O,  Genius,  for  thy  son ; 

The  sought — th'  admired — the  flattered — the  undone ! 

See  how  his  flashes  through  the  Commons  blazed : 

Think  hew  his  wit  at  Carlton  Court  amazed : 

Now  gaxe  on  his  irrevocable  doom, 

— His  last  sigh  breathed  **  within  the  inn's  worst  room; " 

'Tis  his,  the  common  lot  to  undergo 

With  more  than  common  shame  and  common  wo« 

And  now  surrey  poor  Yoriok's  Aineral  scene, 
The  ending  pageant  of  Life's  ^  fitful  dream." 
His  obsequies  observed  by  *'  troops  of  fHends," 
In  Westminster's  old  fane  the  drama  ends : 
'Midst  mummied  kings  the  Wit  may  now  repose 
While  modem  Caesars  grace  poor  "  Sherry's  "  close.] 

Tkerty  ending  life  neglected  and  forlorn, 
J7«re,  o'er  his  bier  see  royal  princes  mourn : 
Tker€y  suiT'rance  hardly  bars  the  imprisoning  writ,* 
Hertf  coronets  would  bail  and  crowns  acquit : 


There,  left  to  die,  by  faithless  friends  forgot, 

Herey  immortality  his  envied  lot : 

There,  duns  would  seise — ^would  crush  the  broken  heart : 

Here,  kings  no  more  with  Sheridan  shall  part 

O,  could  thy  palsied  hand  once  more  hare  moved 
In  that  Tocation  which  it  erst  had  loyed. 
What  mirth  this  solenm  force  had  then  provoked,-^ 
How  with  thy  neighb'ring  shades  thou  wouldst  hsTe 

joked ;  • 

The  vaulted  roof  had  echoed  laughter  wild 
At  thy  recital,  O,  thou  ill-starred  child ! 
The  lengthened  aisles  had  caught  the  boisi'rous  aonnd, 
And  '<  Poet's  Comer  "  chuckled  it  around : 
If  not  the  jeer,  one  execrating  groan 
Had  issued  from  each  hoar  sepulchral  atone. 
Contrasting  man's  harsh  craelty  to  man 
With  all  the  ftmenJ  pomp  of  ^eridaa* 
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Thebb  is  a  burthen  of  which,  aa  fkr  as  is  now  possible, 
we  must  relieTe  our  consoiences.  The  memorable  year, 
1842-*!4he  beautiful  season  which,  even  in  the  usually 
suriy  and  dark  December,  in  passing  for  ever  ftom  us, 

<«  Died  like  a  dolphin,** 
has  been  unusually  fertile  fn  verse,  deserving  the  name  of 
poetry ;  much  of  which  will  be  long  held  in  remembranoe 
by  those  contemporaries  who  welcomed  and  enjoyed 
it,  and  some  of  which  will  Hte.  Wordsworth's  new  vo- 
lume, the  collected  poems  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  the  Re- 
mains of  poor  Robert  NicoU,  have  already  been  brought 
at  some  length  under  the  notice  of  our  readers;  and  also 
MsMulay'S  Layt  of  Ancient  Borne,  not  the  least  remark* 
able  production  of  1842.  ^  But  all  the  while,  save  in  the 
most  eursery  manner,  we  have  not  been  able  to  draw 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Bnlwer's  achievements, 
in  what  to  him  is  almost  a  new  field  of  generous  enter- 
prise ;  nor  yet  to  the  attempts  of  several  hopefhl  aspirants 
less  known  to  fkme^  but  manfhlly  pressing  on  to  the  goal. 
Among  t)w  ppems  of  1842  which  we  consider  worthy  of 
especial  distinction,  we  would  spcdfy  the  SaUmandrine, 
by  Mr,  Charles  Mackay,  (already  known  by  his  fine 


poem.  The  Hope  of  the  Worlds)  as  a  highly  oreditable 
performance;  and  Mr.  Edmund  Peel's  Chvittian.  Pi/- 
grim,  which  if  not  of  the  highest  order,  nor  indeed  |of 
any  order  of  original  poetry,  is  a  pieee  of  graeefal  ^^ 
impressive  metrical  composition. 

Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  is,  in  every  view  of  the  matter,  en- 
titled to  precedence  in  our  catalogue.  The  volume  of 
his  poems,  now,  we  believe,  in  a  second  or  third  edition, 
takes  its  title  of  E^a,  a  Tmc  Story,  from  one  of  the 
longest  though  not  of  the  best  poems  in  it.  The  distin- 
guishing character  of  the  collection,  apart  from  the 
proofs  it  bears  of  the  author's  compass  of  mind,  intel- 
lectual flexibility,  and  matured  artietie  skiU,  is  a  deeper 
tone,  and  a  more  reflective  heart  than  had,  oatU  a  very 
recent  period,  been  perceptible  in  his  brilliant  fictions. 
Of  the  fire  and  passion  ef  the  horn  bard  few  traces  may 
be  seen,  and  the  pervading  spirit  is  more  closely  allied 
to  Wordsworth  than  to  Byron ;  though  there  is  no  palpa- 
ble imitation  of  any  school,  or  of  any  master.  As  the 
volume  has  li^^  upon  our  table  for  months,  and  been 
taken  up  from  time  to  time,  it  has  grown  and  won  upon 
UB ;  and  this,  we  imagine,  will  be  its  general  effect.    It 
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hi  iMHie  of  ilie  glsra  and  dash,  none  of  the  theatrical 
Hbdof the Bvlwer prose  fictions.    Beantifbl, and  often 
prafeoBd  and  subtle  thoughts,  are  expressed  with  chas- 
««ed>  and  sometimes  seyere,  or  almost  hald  slmpli- 
dtf ;  tad  men  those  subjects  which  are  In  themselTes 
ccmpwatiTely  small  and  tririal,  display  enlarged  and 
■ellowed  poweiB,  and  the  aroidance,  if  not  disdain, 
«f  tbe  Ukikery  and  mechanical  resources  of  the  dexter- 
001  msiil^.     For  the  rolume  is  claimed,  that  what- 
ever be  its  merits  or  demerits,  it  comprises  in  itself 
flie  ripest,  and  least  imperfect  forms  yet  ronchsafed 
to  its  anthor  of  "  those  fkncies  which  make  the  calm 

phikMophers^tlie  restless  only— Authors!" This  key 

gfTen,oiir  duty  will  be  discharged  by  ennraerating  the 
prioeipal  pieces  of  the  ooUtotlon,  and  pointing  out  some 
of  the  smaller  ones  which  hare  become  fcvourites  with 
oemlfts.     Bra,  a  True  Story  of  Light  and  Darhuit,  U 
lbs  bewtiftil  story  related  by  Mr.  Combe  in  his  Ameri- 
ca TnTeU,  which  we  pohited  out,  at  the  time,  as 
■nne^ng  which  poets  must  write  upon ;  as,  indeed,  a 
ibe  poem  fai  the  humblest  prose.    The  story  was  of  an 
idiot  boy,  or  one   with  faculties  eclipsed,  who,  by  the 
gentle  ninistrationB  of  a  young  girl,  was  awakened  to 
KiiOB :  almost  the  classic  ftible  of  Cymon,  but  with  ftir- 
tber-teachini^  consequences ;  for  the  boy's  gracious  guar- 
diaa-fpirit  became  a  mental  sufferer  in  her  turn.    This 
toodnng  story  is  the '  foundation  of  Eta,  which  displays 
both  pathos  and  graceful  fancy.    Another  long  poem;  The 
lU-omemed  Marriage,  is  a  domestic  norel  in  Terse;  a  good 
deal  in  the  style  of  Crabbe,  but  without  his  harshness. 
Bot  the  collection  consists  of  pieces  in  aa  endless  dlTorsity 
<*  ttylee,  and  contains  a  golden  treasury  of  those  wise 
«a4  deep-rooted  thoughts  which  have  come  with  ripened 
«ipmeace  of  life,  and  been  patiently  brooded  oyer  in 
tbe  secret  heart  during  its  better  years : — those  years  in 
wbiei  B  mind  of  original  rigour  has  worked  itself  clear 
of  tbe  crudities  of  rank  and  luxuriant  youth,  and  come 
fertb  purified  and   spiritualised,   yet  with   deepened 
bMMa  aifections.    Many  light  and  graceful  fancies,  and 
aiie  Bcre,  but  elegant  trifles,  are  clothed  in  the  appre- 
ciate giri)  of  flowing  and  musical  yerse.    The  finest  of 
tbeses&ial  things  is  the  legend  of  The  Fairy  Bride,  which 
B  one  aore  exquisite  edition  of  the  old  tale,— not  without 
its  deep  philosophy— of  the  knight  who  reUins  a  fairy 
■tttwis,  of  a  beauty  surpassing  mortal,and  the  dispenser 
of  lU  rich  and  gracions  gifts,  upon  the  one  condition  of 
<*odienoe  to  one  command;  or  of  controlling  his  owtf 
'pint  and  passions.    We  take  but  one  stanza  of  the  pa- 
thetic close  of  this  poem : — 

Oh,  not  for  Tulgar  homage  made. 
The  holier  beauty  formed  for  one  ; 

It  asks  no  wreath  the  arm  can  win ; 

Ito  lists— its  worid— the  heart  within ; 
All  lore  most  sacred  haunts  the  shade— 
The  star  shrinks  f^om  the  sun ! 

In  a  poem  entitled  iheSotile  o/ JBoo&e— and  the  Poimt 
•f  books  is  identleal—we  find  this  noble  bant  >— 

Ve  erer-Uving  and  iinperial  Souls, 
Who  mle  us  from  the  page  in  which  ye  breathe, 
All  that  drride  «s  from  the  clod  ye  gare  ! — 
law — Order — Loto — Intelligence — the  sense 
<V  Beauty— Music  and  the  Minstrel's  wreath  !— 
What  were  our  wanderings  if  without  your  goals  f 
As  air  aad  light,  the  glory  ye  dispense, 
Becoaaes  our  being — ^who  of  us  can  tell 
What  he  had  been,  had  Cadmus  neyer  taught 
To  man  the  magic  that  embalms  the  thought — 
Had  I'lato  neyer  spoken  fVom  his  cell, 


Or  his  high  harp  blind  Homer  nerelr  strung  %^ 
Kinder  all  earth  hath  grown  sinoe  genial  Shakspean  rang ! 

We  call' some  books  immoral  I    Do  they  livel 
If  so,  belieye  me,  TIME  hath  made  them  pure. 
In  Books,  the  yeriest  wicked  rest  in  peace — 
God  wills  that  nothing  eril  should  endure ; 
The  grosser  parts  fly  off  and  leaye  the  whole. 
As  the  dust  leayes  the  disembodied  soul ! 
Ck>me  firom  thy  niche,  Lucretius  !    Thou  didst  giye 
Man  the  black  creed  of  Nothing  in  the  tomb  ! 
Well,  when'we  read  thee,  does  the  dogma  taint  t 
No  ;  with  a  listless  eye  we  pass  it  o'er, 
And  linger  only  on  the  hues  thiit  paint 
The  Poet's  spirit  loyelier  than  his  lore. 

The  poems,  we  said,  are  in  many  or  all  styles,  saye 
the  bitter  and  satirical,  though  in  their  spirit  there  is 
harmony.  .  The  Coneolations  of  Sleep  might  haye  been 
written  by  Shelley ;  while  the  Love  Letter,  and  other 
pieces,  remind  one  of  the  sparkling  graces  and  pretti- 
ness  of  Moore.  Sometimes,  in  a  simple  narratiyOy  wo 
stumble  upon  such  thoughts  as  the  following : — 

Not  Tadmor,  in  its  lone  repose. 

Its  wrecks  to  wondering  eye  reyeals 
More  sad,  amidst  the  waste,  than  those 
*     One  broken  human  heart  conceals. 

Or  as  this,  where  the  dying  Mazarin  totters  into  his 
gallery  to  steal  a  last  look  at  those  treasures  and  mas- 
ter-pieces of  Art,  which,  in  the  pride  of  wealth,  he  had 
collected^- 

An  old  fnd  dying  man  amidst  the  eyer-liyiufl  Art ; 

Grod's  truth !  it  were  a  sight  to  stir  some  pining  paint- 
er's  heart ; 
It  were  a  si^ht  to  lift  the  soul  of  Genius  from  the  Honr, 
To  tee  the  Life  of  Genius  smUe  upon  the  Death  of  Power, 

A  single  line  in  the  same  poem  places  befbre  us  the 
true  relation  in  which  Patronage  has  hitherto,  in  generali 
stood  to  Art — 

What  misers  are  we  to  the  toil !  what  spendthrifts  to 
the  name ! 

The  lires  of  too  many  men  of  genius  are  but  paiafiil 
illustrations  of  this  remark. 

That  we  may  haye  a  single  complete  speolmen,  we 
copy  out  The  Pope  an4  the  Beggar,  as  an  example.  If 
not  of  the  poetry,  then  of  the  philosophy  of  Bulwer  :*- 

THS  POPS  AND  TUB  BEGOAIU 

The  Desires  the  chains,  the  Deeds  the  wings. 

I  saw  a  Soul  beside  the  clay  it  wore. 

When  reign'd  that  day  the  Hierarch-Sire  of  Rome  ; 
A  hundred  priests  stood,  ranged  the  bier  before. 

Within  St.  Peter's  dome  ; 

And  all  was  incense,  solemn  dirge,  and  prayer— 
And  still  the  Soul  stood  sullen  by  the  clay  : . 
^  O  Soul,  why  to  thy  heayenlier  native  air 

Dost  thou  not  soar  away  t" 

And  the  Soul  answered,  with  a  ghastly  frown, 

"  In  what  life  loyed,  death  finds  its  weal  or  woe  ; 
Slaye  to  the  clay's  desires,  they  drag  me  down 
To  the  clay's  rot  below  ! " 

It  spoke,  and  where  Rome's  Purple  Ones  deposed, 

The/lower'd  the  corpse ;  and  downwards  fh>m  Uie  sun 
Both  Soul  and  Body  sank — and  Darkness  closed 

Oyer  that  twofold  one  I 

Without  the  church,  unburied  on  the  ground. 

There  lay,  in  rags,  a  Beggar  newly  dead ; 
Aboye  the  dust,  no  holy  priest  was  found. 

No  pious  prayer  was  said  ! 

But  round  the  corpse  unnumbered  lovely  things 

Hoyering,  unseen  by  the  proud  passers  by, 
Fonn'd,  upward,  upward,  upward,  with  bright  wings, 
A  ladder  to  the  eky  ! 
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«  And  what  are  ye,  O  BoanUful  ? "    «  We  are," 

Answered  the  choral  cherabim,  *^  Hib  Dbbds  1 " 
Then  his  Sonl,  sparkling  sndden  as  a  star, 

Flashed  from  its  mortal  weeds; 

And,  lightly  passing,  tier  on  tier,  along 

The  gradual  pinions,  ranishM  like  a  smile  ! 
Jnst  then,  swept  by  the  solemn-visaged  throng 

From  the  Apostle's  pile — 

*^  Knew  ye  this  beggar  I "  ^  Knew !  a  wretch,  who  died 

Under  the  curse  of  our  good  Pope,  now  gone  ! " 
^  LoTed  ye  that  Pope  !  '*    ^  He  was  our  Church's  pride. 

And  Rome's  most  holy  Son  !  *' 

Then  did  I  muse : — Such  are  men's  judgments ;— blind 

In  scorn  or  lore  !    In  what  nnguessc^-of  things, 
Desibes,  or  D£EDs— do  rags  and  purple  find 

The  fetters  or  the  wings  ! 


Mb.  Edmund  Peel,  the  author  of  the  ChrMan  PU- 
grinf  has  felt  Byron,  but  followed,  as  the  better  guide, 
La  Bfartine.  It  would  seem  that  an  actual  pUgrimage 
has  been  made  by  him  to  the  memorable  regions  described 
—to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Christian  Pilgrim  is,  if  not 
a  religious  poem  in  the  strict  acceptance  of  the  word, 
a  descriptiTe  poem  of  religions  tendency ;  and  the  lofty 
theme,  with  the  author's  profound  feeling  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  has  imparted  both  strength  and 
lire  to.  some  of  his  strains.  As  a  brief  specimen,  we 
give  the  following  stanza  from  the  musings  of  the  Pil- 
grim  in  the  Yale  of  Jehosaphat : — 

Can  these  bones  Utb  f — ^the  bare !  the  bleached !  the  dry ! 
Lord  God!  thou  knowest ! — list  t  a  rustling  sound ! 
The  bones  are  moring,  breathed  on  frt>m  high ! 
Are  clothed  with  flesh  I  are  rising  ftom.  the  ground, 
A  mighty  host  t    The  rocks,  graves,  caves  resound ! 
Raised  from  the  dust,  the  Resurrection  sing, 
In  whom  ye  live,  and  evermore  abound  t 
Bathe,  dew  of  Hermon,  bathe,  the  heart  of  Spring  t 
And  thou,  Lebonah,  forth  thy  balmy  treasures  bring ! 

Thy  flocks,  Nebaioth  t — ^thine,  dark  Kedar,  bring  I 

Midian  and  Tema  !  charge  with  spices  sweet. 

And  gums — an  aromatic  offering — 

Your  kneeling  camels-! — ye,  whoee  wandering  U%% 

Go  forth,  the  Arabian  caravan  to  meet 

Of  Indian,  bearing  frankincense  and  myrrh*- 

To  balm  the  win£  that  waft  the  merchant-fleet— 

And  spikenard,  shedding,  when  the  breeies  stir, 

Delicious  odour  round  &»  enchanted  passenger. 

The  following  is — Morning  under  the  Cedars  of  Leba- 
non:— 

The  sun  is  on  the  Cedars !  through  the  dim 
Arches  in  splendour  streaming ! — ^voices  greet 
The  radiant  vision  with  a  warbled  hymn, 
Not  inharmonious,  round  the  green  retreat 
Circling,  of  Piety  the  chosen  seat. 
Here,  in  the  fhlness  of  the  summer-tide, 
From  hill  and  dale,  the  pastoral  people  met 
To  view,  dark-heaving  o'er  the  mountain's  side. 
The  venerable  grove,  of  Lebanon  the  pride. 

Through  each  cathedral  aisle,  in  olden  time, 
Rolled,  in  a  volume  of  accordant  air. 
The  voice  oracular  of  bard  sublime, 
Intent  the  homage  and  the  hymn  to  share 
Of  Nature,  pouring  out  the  hymn  m  prayer  ^ 
And  even  now,  in  these  degenerate  days, 
Do  young  and  old,  and  rich  and  poor,  repair 
To  this  most  ancient  temple,  here  to  raise 
An  altar  to  the  Lord  of  penitence  and  praise. 

The  landscape,  rich  in  memorials,  which  in  panoramic 
view  is  seen  from  this  spot,  is  finely  described ;  but, 
hairing  shown  the  scope  of  the  poem,  and  the  structure 
of  its  metroi  yr^  must  pass  tp  a  p^eoe  of  jerj  difi^rpnt 
clW»cter, 


The  Salaimandr%M—Ti<bi  the  most  felicitous  of  titles 
by  the  way—belongs  to  what  is  called  **  pure  j^try," 
the  imaginative  and  supernatural;  soaring  to  regions 
beyond  this  dull  diurnal  sphere,  and  ranging  asBong 
beings  formed  of  purer  elements  than  our  mortal,  sinful 
clay,  yet  languishing  to  share  the  hopes  and  aifectioiu  of 
humanity.  If  the  poem  does  not  captivate  all  hearts  by 
its  passion  and  tenderness,  it  will  enchant  every  well  at- 
tuned ear  by  its  wild  and  varied  melody,  aad  rich  mu- 
sical cadences.  Mr.  Charles  Mackay  claims  unbounded 
f^dom  for  his  rhymes  and  rhythm,  and  he  has  tuned 
the  assumed  license  to  excellent  account  in  the  stroetore 
of  his  story,  and  the  undulating  flow  of  his  verse. 

That  story  is  soon  told.  Sir  Gilbert,  a  young  wazrior 
of  Germany,  sleeping  on  the  battle-fleld,  has  a  singular 
poetic  vision,  in  which  a  brother  and  sister— twin-spirits 
of  the  Fire — ^moralise  over  the  lot  of  mortals;  the 
gentle  Amethysta  bewailing  the  sufibrings  of  guilty 
mankind,  and  the  folly  which,  by  violence  and  strife, 
shortens  their  brief  span  of  life  on  earth.  Her  less  gentle 
brother  sees,  on  the  contrary,  much  to  envy  in  the  hu- 
man lot,  since  man,  with  all  his  attendant  miseries,  is  the 
heir  of  Immortality ;  while  the  purer  children  of  the  Fin, 
though  they  enjoy  a  very  long  and  blest  existence,  an 
doomed  to  annihilation  at  last,  save  for  a  contingency 
to  which  Amethysta  thus  adverts — save  that 

^  From  a  human  heart  we  vrin 

A  love  devoid  of  guile  and  sin ; 

A  love  for  ever  kind  and  pure — 

A  love  to  suffer  and  endure  ; 

Unalterably  firm  and  great  ^ 

Amid  the  angry  storms  of  Fate ; 

For  ever  young,  for  ever  new. 

For  ever  passionate  and  true. 

Tliis  gained — all  woe  is  past — all  joy  begun ; 

Heaven  is  our  hope— Eternity  is  won." 

With  a  love  thus  firm  and  pure,  Amethysta,  in  the 
guise  of  a  beautiAil  rustic  maiden,  imagines  thai  she 
has  inspired  Sir  Gilbert,  and  thus  fondly  hopes,  through 
her  own  loving  heart,  and  his  fidelity  and  truth,  to  be 
raised  to  a  twice-blest  Immortality.  The  course  of  their 
early  true-love  is  very  sweetly  described.  When  their 
passion  is  at  the  height,  comes  the  honr  of  parting,  ud 
Sir  Gilbert's  love  soon  fails  of  the  test. 

The  wishes  of  his  noble  sire,  and  the  ambition  of  his  own 
earthly  heart  are  to  be  accomplished  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice of  foith  and  truth.  Yet  love  for  a  season  mahitaiD- 
ed  a  struggle  in  his  breast,  though  sordid  desires  proved 
conquerors.    For, — 

Was  he  bom  so  base  a  churl, 
That  he  should  wed  a  peasant  girl  f 
Oh,  no  !  he  was  a  baron  bold. 

Sir  GUbert  sinks  lower  and  lovrer,  and  widens  tiie 

gulph  that  now  yawns  between  him  and  the  beaatifol 

spirit,— who,  most  innocent  of  self-seekers !  only  through 

his  love  aspired  to  immortality : — 

And  yet  he  loved  her  passing  well. 
And  it  might  cheer  him,— who  could  tell, 
To  leave  his  high-bom  wife  a  while, 
And  bask  in  Amethysta's  smile. 
With  none  the  wiser  for  his  Wooing, 
And  a  trusting  heart's  undoing. 

On  the  other  side  is  Amethysta,  tender  and  tmitAil 
as  trae-love,  langnishing  in  her  mountain  solitude  fbr 
the  reappearance  of  her  plighted  lover ;  warned  by  her 
stem  brother-spirit,  who  better  kn«w«  what  th«e  mer- 
tab  are,"  but  trasting  still. 

The  pining  of  the  patient  maiden,  sick  of  the  s»dneN 
of  hope  deferred,  is  very  sweetly  pajn^d,  and  sti^— 
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lie  came  not.—  Still,  at  fkll  of  night 
SbB  burned  her  solitary  light, 

By  lore  enkindled, — ^loTe  attended ; 
And  stUl  her  brother  chid  her  care. 

Thns  pass  away  the  weary  weeks, 
And  dim  her  eyes,  and  pale  her  cheeks; 
Thos  pass  they  hearily  on,  but  still 
Her  loTe-light  uparkles  on  the  hill. 
True  as  the  Erening  Star  itself 

It  shines  npon  her  wall. 
When  dne  towards  the  darkening  east 

The  lengthened  shadows  fall. 

No  more  the  gathers  early  flowers, 
No  more  in  Morning's  dewy  hours 
Trims  with  nice  hand  her  trelUssed  bowers ; 
No  more  she  spreads  the  nsoal  emmbs 
For  her  blithe  robin  when  he  comes, 

Wild  to  the  world,  but  tame  to  her. 
TWir  honest  watch-dog  sues  in  vain 
Her  eosiomaiy  smile  to  gain; 

In  Tain  her  fondling  kittens  purr. 
And  the  dust  gathers  on  her  lute. 


Next  cone  the  splendid  nuptials  of  the  Huthless  knight; 
lii  is  ow  i  and  the  Canto  entitled  Uojx  and  Fear  finds 
this  impRBire  cloee :— r 

One  day  I  one  night !  yet  what  a  change  they  bring ! 
High  in  the  eloodBy  the  same  sweet  birds  may  sing: 
The  mme  green  leares  may  rustle  in  the  air, 
Aad  the  same  Howers  unfold  their  blossoms  fair : 
is^il  aatore  amile,  unchanged  in  all  her  plan, 
Bat,  oh,  what  ehuige  may  blight  the  soul  of  man ! 
The  sea  may  riae  aa  brightly  as  before, 

Rat  Buny  a  heart  can  hail  its  beams  no  more: 

Tn  bet  one  torn  of  earth's  incessant  ball, 

Ytt  ia  that  qmee  what  myriad  hopes  may  fall ! 

>ilBlloTe  depart !  what  friendship  melt  away  !J 

Aj-^firtne's  self  may  wane  to  her  decay, 

Ton  tea  her  throne,  hea^plaeed,  in  one  eventful  day! 

Cmto  v.,  the  Bridal  Feoit,  is  the  most  striking  and 
^*inaat  in  the  poeni,  and  though  the  opening  and  closing 
^eesei  «f  the  story  are  more  pathetic  and  more  delicately 
tAvbed,tt  is  from  this  that  we  select  our  specimen : — 

Tis  past — the  mystic  rites  are  done — 
Gilbert  and  Rosaline  are  pne; 
A^d  little  heed  has  Gilbert  given 
To  the  fond  heart  that  he  has  riven. 
Aye  ihe  may  pine,  and  moan,  and  weep. 
And  feed  on  thoughts  that  banish  sleep- 
Hell  come  and  visit  her  fhll  soon, 
When  he  has  passed  his  honey-moon, — 
And  he  will  give  her  jewels  rare, 
And  golden  bands  to  bind  her  hair. 
And  gems  that  women  love  to  wear. 
And  make  her  rich  as  she  is  fair: 
His  bribes  shall  make  her  heart  forget, 
Aad  she  shall  smile  and  love  him  vet. 

Bat  now  he  cannot  think 

Of  another  than  his  bride. 
And  beantiful  is  she. 

As  she  walketh  by  his  side; — 
And  ^  father  goes  about 

With  a  smile  npon  his  fiicc. 
To  bless  the  happy  day 

That  has  dawned  npon  his  race; 
And  his  mother,  richly  clad, 

Sitteth  proudly  in  the  hall. 
To  welcome  in  the  guests 

To  the  gallant  festival ! 


In  Uiaden's  old  abodes 
Shall  be  revelry  to-night; — 

From  the  high  and  fretted  roof 
Hang  a  hundred  lustres  bright. 

That  pervade  the  very  walls 
With  a  sun-surpassing  light. 


Four,  pQur  the  sparkling  wine 

In  ^e  goblets  like  a  tide, 
That  a  thousand  guests  may  drink 

To  the  welfore  of  the  bride  ! 
Then  fill  them  up  again* 

In  a  bumper  tall  and  fair, 
Then  drain  them  every  one 

To  the  bridegroom  and  the  heir: 
May  their  nights  be  full  of  joy, 

And  their  days  devoid  of  care  ! 

But,  hark  !-^what  voice  is  that  I 

Is't  of  the  air  or  earth  1 
That  rises  suddenly 

Amid  the  festal  mirth  t — 
Above  them  and  about 

The  echo  seems  to  swell; — 
And  it  saith,  "^  Oh,  fhrewell,  love ! 

O  happiness,  farewell ! 
For  never,  never  more 

In  Minden  shall  ye  dwell ! 
Misery  I" 

The  guests  they  think  it  strange. 

But  nothing  can  they  see, — 
And  blooming  cheeks  grow  pale 

At  that  wild  melody. 
And  hark  !  it  swells  again  I 
In  a  plaintive  strain  : — 

"  Misery  1  misery  !" 
It  sounds  now  here,  now  there, — 
Then  melts  into  the  air, — 

"  Misery  !"— — 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  fire  ? 
The  sparks  come  rushing  out, — 
The 'writhing  fiames  bum  pale  and  blue. 

And  twist  themselves  about — 
And  now  they  sink — now  rise  again — 
And  mount  the  chimney  tall, 
Casting  a  light 
Of  lurid  white 
On  the  rich  emblazoned  wall. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  lamps 

That  hang  from  the  ceiling  high  ! — 
For  the  fla\nes  grow  dim,  and  wan,  and  pale 

And  sink  as  they  would  die. — 
And  now  they  brighten  merrily. 
And  a  lind  radiance  throw 
On  the  fear-pale  faces  of  the  guests 

That  watch  them  ftrom  below: 
The  lustres  shake  as  they  would  fall, 
And  form  strange  shadows  on  the  wall: — ' 
There  seems  a  spell  upon  them  all. 

And  still  they  heard  the  voice 

Amid  the  silence  swell. 
Singing,  '^  Oh,  farewell,  love  ! 

O  happiness,  &rewell ! 
For  never,  never  more. 

In  Minden  shall  ye  dwell ! 
Misery  !  Misery  !" 

And  as  it  died  away, 

A  gentler  voice  began  - 
A  more  melodious  song 

Than  e*er  was  heard  by  man  ; 
But  sad,  and  faint,  and  slow, 

The  solemn  accents  fell: — 
^  Farewell  to  happiness  ! 

To  love  and  joy  farewell ! 
For  never,  never  more. 
Shall  either  as  before. 
Around  my  pathway  shine 
To  cheer  this  heart  of  mine, — 
Misery ! " 


»> 


There  was  a  rushing  sound  of  winds, — 

The  doors  flew  open  all, — 
And  lo  !  a  htdy,  mild  and  bright, 
With  tnstling  robes  of  silvery  whitey 

Came  gliding  through  the  hall. 
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A  golden  sone  enclosed  her  waut; 
She  wore  a  mby  on  her  breast; 
And  round  her  brow  a  chaplet  fair. 
Made  all  of  diamonds,  bright  and  rare, 
Of  which  the  least  conspicuous  gem 
Was  worth  a  monarch's  diadem; 
And  a  halo  followed  as  she  went, — 
Most  beautifiil,  most  innocent  I 

She  seemed,  like  Melancholy's  self, 

A  living  sorrow  as  she  passed: 
Her  face  was  pale,  her  step  was  slow, 

Her  modest  eyes  were  downwards  cast; 
But  who  she  was,  and  whence  she  came, 
And  what  her  lineage  or  her  name, 
Not  one  of  all  the  guests  could  tell, — 
But  Gilbert  sighed,  and  knew  her  well. 

'Twas  Amethysta's  gentle  face, 

Her  look  serene,  her  form  of  grace; 

And  much  he  marvelled  to  behold 

Her  diamon({  crest,  her  zone  of  gold. 

And  her  step  of  queenly  dignity; —  • 

No  cottage  maiden  could  she  be 

But  a  peerless  dame  of  high  degree. 

There  was  deep  silence  in  the  hall; 

You  might  hare  heard  a  feather  fall. 

For  the  guests  were  wonder-stricken  all, 

As  the  laidy,  like  a  monarch  proud. 

Glided  majestic  through  the  crowd, 

And  never  raised  her  eyes  so  sweet 

Until  she  came  to  Gilbert's  seat; 

And  then  she  stopped, — the  bride  meanwhile. 

Trembling  and  pale  with  doubts  and  fears,- 
And  full  upon  the  bridegroom  turned 

Her  face,  all  wet  with  gushing  tears. 
And  gazed  with  sad  and  earnest  look ! — 
The  mild  reproach  he  could  not  brook, 
But  turned  his  guilty  eyes  away—* 
Aihiid  to  move — ashamed  to  stay. 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

And  bowed  her  gentle  head, 
And  moved  her  lips  as  if  she  spokcj 

But  never  a  word  she  said; 
Or,  if  she  did,  the  bride  was  near, 
And  not  a  whisper  could  she  hear. 
But  Gilbert  started  at  her  touch 

And  pressed  his  burning  brow. 
Then  rose  and  met  her  mournful  glance. 

Resolved  to  bear  it  now; — 
For  her  image,  though  he  shut  his  eyes, 

Before  his  vision  stole, — 
And,  oh, — ^that  mild  reproachful  glance, — - 

It  looked  into  his  soul ! 

But  before  the  guests  had  time  to  rise 

The  lady  passed  away. 
But  how  she  went,  and  when  she  went, 

Was  nobody  could  say. 
And  the  holy  man  who  married  the  bride, 

'He  knelt  him  down  to  pray, — 
"  From  sprites  and  phantoms,  heavenly  Lord, 

Deliver  us  alway  I" 

And  whither  went  the  bridegroom  forth  I — 

They  saw  him  at  the  door. 
And  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  lady's  robe 

A  step  or  two  before. 

The  flames  gave  out  no  noxious  heat, 
The  fire  was  harmless  at  their  feet; 
But  in  Sir  Gilbert's  heart  and  brain 
There  was  a  hot  consuming  pain. 
Oft  had  he  heard  of  phantoms  dire 
That  lived  and  flourished  in  the  fire, 
And  took  all  shapes  of  mortal  beauty. 

To  lure  the  soul  from  Christian  duty: 

Could  she  be  one  1    Nay,  Gilbert,  nay ! 
She  never  led  thy  faith  astray; 
But  worshipped  God  with  reverent  knee, 
And  had  no  fault  but  love  of  thee  I 


Within  this  forest  glade  they  stood 
In  silence  and  in  solitude: 
She  put  her  gentle  hand  on  his. 

And  looked  into  his  fiice,  forlorn;-^ 
Ah,  more  than  looks  of  bitter  wrath — 

Ah,  more  than  words  of  cruel  scorn — 
That  look  so  sad,  so  mild,  so  fair. 
Went  to  his  heart  and  rankled  there  1 

"  Listen  I"  said  she,  in  mournful  tone, 
*^  And  learn  my  secret,  ere  we  part: 

I've  brought  thee  to  the  wilds  alone, 
That  I  may  show  thee  all  my  heart: 

Behold  a  maid  of  heavenly  birth, 
Formed  of  the  eternal  Fires  that  shine 
To  light  and  warm  this  world  of  thine; 

And  not  as  thou  of  grovelling  earth, 
But  of  an  essence  more  divine. 

But  the  reader  already  knows  the  secret ;  and  we  shall 
not  tell  of  the  Doom;  of  the  terrible  trials  and  the  pen- 
ance in  Expiation ;  the  final  triumphof  love,  and  the  begun 
immortality  of  the  faithflil  maiden,  and  her  repentant 
and  restored  lover.  The  Doom  is  the  most  powerful 
canto  of  the  poem,  but  a  short  specimen  would  perhaps 
repel,  and  its  awful  development  requires  the  language  of 
poetry;  so  we  shall  cull  our  remaining  samples  ttom  t^e 
simple  and  beautiful,  and  leave  the  passion  and  the  agony 
untouched.  In  the  following  gay  scene.  Sir  Gilbert,  who 
has  not  yet  met  the  lovely  maiden  of  his  vision  on  the 
battle-field,  is  returning  to  the  home  of  his  fathers. 

The  woods  and  fields  are  green  again, 

It  is  the  month  of  May, 
The  swallow  on  the  cottage  eaves 

Has  built  her  nest  of  clay. 
And  the  rooks  upon  the  oastie  tower 

Caw  merrily  all  the  day. 

The  spring  has  followed  the  winter  weary, 
And  peace  came  after  a  ruthless  war ; 
The  land  rejoices. 
And  childrens'  voices 
Welcome  their  fathers  from  afar. 
There  are  smiles  of  love  on  many  a  cheek,— 
•  Many  a  fond  wife  sobs  for  gladness,— 
And  sheds  more  tears  in  excess  of  joy 
Than  ever  she  shed  in  all  her  sadness. 

The  wars  are  over, — the  peasants  rejoice,-^ 

Youths  and  maidens  sit  under  the  tree, 
Or  dance  together 
In  sunny  weather. 

While  the  elder  people  flock  to  see. 
The  rustic  pipe  makes  music  simple. 

To  guide  the  fall  of  their  twirling  feet.— 
And  young  veins  tingle. 
As  love-looks  mingle. 

And  youth  and  passion  their  tows  repeat. 
And  Gilbert  journeys  to  his  home: 

Many  a  laurel  he  hath  won, — 
And  he  hopes  to  reach  his  father's  halls 

Ere  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
The  evening  air  is  mild  and  cool. 
The  round  May-moon  is  at  her  fUU, 
And  Gilbert,  as  he  rides  along. 
Hums  the  chorus^  of  a  song ; 
And  now  he  walks  his  chestnut  steed. 
And  now  he  gallops  at  ftill  speed, — 
And  then  he  stops  fbr  better  view 
Of  the  green  hills  or  waters  blue. 
Or  the  broad  path  he  must  pursue. 
All  day  there  was  a  gentle  breeae — 
It  shook  no  blossom  from  the  trees. 

So  lightly  did  it  pass ; 
But  now  it  blows  a  freshening  gale: — 

Hark  !  how  it  murmurs  in  the  grass. 
And  moans  among  the  oak-tree  tops,  • 
And  the  loose  wiUows  of  the  copse: — - 
And  lo !  upon  the  western  sky 
The  clondsare  gathering ftst  and  high. 
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Then  foUoira  tha  thnnder-Btonn,  the  disasters  of  the 
knight,  and  his  xeseae  from  deadly  peril  by  the  loTely 
SaUmandriney  in  the  gnise  of  a  eonntry  maiden. 

One  word  before  parting.  Mr.  Mackay  reproaches 
tk  age  as  **  preeminently  practical/'  calling  it  **  a 
haid,  stifl^  cast-iron  age/'  and  such  like  serere  and  ngly 
names.  Is  his  own  poem  not  a  proof  of  directly  the  re- 
rene !  and  it  sately  is  a  growth  of  this  hard  age.  May 
not  the  sQent  worship  be  maintained,  the  sacred  fin. 
cherished  in  many  a  secret  comer,  and  under  many  a  rug- 
led  SQiftoet  HuU  there  is  less  of  the  mandlin  alfec* 
tstion  of  admiring  poetry  than  there  was  In  the  Delia 
Oosean  age^ — which  had  its  own  nses,  but  which  has 
hai^y  passed, — we  readily  admit;  and  even  in  name  of 
the  age  plead  gnilty  to  an  awkward  shame  where  the 
trae  feelii^  ought  to  be  frankness  and  nnmingled  pride 
sad  glory;  in  eren  smaller  poetical  achieyements  than 
those  the  one  year  of  1842  has  brought  to  light. 


We  hare  but  little  space  in  which  to  conclude  our 


Hie  Ed»m  the  Fair,  of  the  author  of  Philip  van  Arte- 

Tckiei,  wodd  require  more  time  and  pains  eyen  to  ex- 

poimd  its  purpose  than  we  haye  to  giye.    As  a  whole, 

this  Historical  drama  is  less  carefully  elaborated  than  Mr. 

Heary  Taylor's  earlier  dramatic  poem;  but,  it  contains 

equaDy  just  conceptions  of  character;  and  many  noble 

seeses.    Yet  it  must  be  felt  unequal,  and  the  personages 

bi  too  numerous  for  a  drama  that  is  only  to  be  read. 

The  central  figure^ — ^the  dominant  spirit, — is  Dunttan, 

the  very  pttMmifiealion  of  the  priesthood,  in  its  lust  of 

power  and  resoluteness  of  purpose,  and  as  possessed  by 

aa  ambition  which,  setting  its  foot  on  the  necks,  of  kings, 

irosld  crush  humanity  itself  in  its  road  to  its  objects;  but 

wtidi  a  haughty  and  domineering  pride  does  not  one 

wlnt  restrain  from  the  employment  of  the  most  paltry 

ftsida  that  may  serre  its  purposes.    The  following  scene 

is  a&ODg  the  leyel  passages  of  the  drama.    Leolf,  a  no- 

Meaaa  attached  to  the  king's  party,  thus  welcomes  to 

eoQit  his  friend  Athulf,  but  tells  that  he  would  liefer 

giye  him  welcome  to  a  cot  than  to  a  priest-ridden  oourt 

Khe  Edwin's. 

AAmI/,  What  ails  the  Court ! 

Leeif.    Its  old  disorder;  complex  and  compounded 
Of  ftsay  ills  in  eyen  shares  partaken. 
Anbition^B  feyer,  enyy's  Jaundiced  eye, 
Betnetion  that  exulcerates,  aguish  fear, 
Suqricion's  wastinc  pale  insomnolence, 
With  hatred's  canker. 

Atkm^f.  To  which  add,  no  doubt, 

Msiks  for  phymoiaiis. 

I^f-  There  you  touch  a  theme 

For  large  and  leisufely  discourse.    At  present 
I  wfll  but  say,  the  boldest  of  bold  hearts 
Is  hither  come  in  season. 

AAmlf.  Say  you  sot 

Come  cowl  and  crosier  I    With  ^  cap  of  steel 
And  battle-axe  in  hand,  we  will  not  fly. 
Bot  softly  for  a  season !    In  what  current 
Boas  the  blood-royal!    Are  we  where  we  were) 

L€§1/.   O'er  the  Qaeen-Mofher's  mean  and  meagfi  soul 
^laih  monkery  triumphed;  taking  for  allies 
Htr  past  misdeede  and  eyer-present  fe.ar8. 
Upon  the  Princess  too  I  see  it  steal. 
And  stain  htr  pleasant  purity  of  spirit. 

Atkulf.    Bat  still  the  King  is  stanch! 

^'^'  Young,  young  and  wans ; 

PrDBpt  m  defiaaee,  too  precipitate; 
^'or  we  mast  haye  him  crowned,  ere  it  be  safe 


To  cross  them.    But  the  passion  which  in  youth 
Driyes  fast  downhill,  means  that  the  impulse  gained 
Should  speed  us  up  the  hill  that*s  opposite. 
How  found  you  the  mid-counties! 

AthiUf.  Oh!  Monk-ridden, 

Raying  of  Ditnstan. 

Leolf.  'Tis  a  raVing  time: 

Mad  monks,  mad  peasants;  Dunstan  is  not  sand, 
And  madness  that  doth  least  declare  itself 
Endangers  most,  and  oyer  most  infects 
The  unsound  many.    See  where  stands  that  man, 
And  where  this  people:  then  compute  the  peril 
To  one  and  all.    When  force  and  cunning  meet 
Upon  the  confine  of  one  cloudy  mind, 
When  ignorance  and  knowledge  halye  the  mass. 
When  night  and  day  stand  at  an  equinox, 
Then  storms  are  rife.    Yet,  once  the  King  were  crowned. 
We  could  face  Dunstan;  which  he  knows  too  well, 
And  still  by  one  thin  pretext  or  another 
Defers  the  coronation,  and  his  will 
The  Primate  follows. 

The  strangely  mingled,  and  powerful  elements  of 
Dunstan's  character,  are  deyeloped  as  much  in  soliloquy 
and  self-communion,  as  in  action,  though  he  is  the  soul 
of  the  entire  moyement;  but  it  would  take  much  more 
space  than  we  can  aiford,  to  giye  eyen  a  faint  indica- 
tion of  the  author's  conception  of  this  incarnation  of  some 
of  the  worst  attributes  of  an  energetic,  arrogant,  dehu- 
manized zealot,  half-mad  with  spiritual  pride,  and  the 
lust  of  power. 

There  is  this  similarity  between  the  Historical  Saxon 
Drama  of  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  and  the  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  both  endeayour  to  reriyify 
the  Past.  There  is  in  the  Drama  closer  yerisimilitude, 
whether  in  the  personations,  or  in  the  expression  and 
costume,  of  the  Past;  but  in  the  Lays  much  more  to 
please  modem  readers ;  which  we  cannot  help  thinking 
the  wiser  achieyement. 


Among  the  ydmnes  of  yerse  remaining  on  our  list,  are 
Hoel  tAtf  Uodage^  a  poem  of  merit,  the  Sepulchre  of  La- 
zanu,  and  other  poems  by  Sarah  H.  Moulton  ;  Gerald, 
a  dramatic  poem  by  J.  Westland  Marston,  a  work  of 
some  mark  and  likelihood ;  Britain^  a  poem,  by  an  ultra- 
loyal  James  Green ;  Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Essays^ 
by  Robert  Bigsby,  a  formidable-looking  handsome  yo- 
lume,  containing  many  pleasing  and  elegant  copies  of 
yerses;  and  Intimidation^  a  Political  Satire,  by  Cato 
the  Censor,  a  terse,  well-rhymed  and  well-timed  per- 
formance ;  though  grosser  personality  and  coarseness  of 
inyectiye  might  haye  better  serred  the  poet's  purpose,  in 
an  age  addicted  to  strong  stimulants.  As  a  spedmen, 
which,  though  not  a  fayourable  one,  yet  tends  to  edifica- 
tion, we  select  the  fbUowlng  dignified  admonition. 

There  was  a  time  when  Freedom  yiew'd  with  pride 

O'C ^1  fighting  Btanchly  by  her  side ; 

A  time  when  all  your  energies  were  strain'd 

To  nobler  purpose ;  then  your  cause  you  gain'd. 

With  right  and  reason  for  your  guides,  you  freed  « 

From  abject  bonds  your  persectited  creed  ; 

And  haying  brought  about  that  grand  effect. 

There  had  you  stopp'd,  you  had  retain'd  respect ; 

But  when  misled  by  yanity  and  pride, 

You  Bwery'd  from  duty's  simpler  path  aside. 

And  lannch'd  yourself  on  Agitation's  stream. 

For  projects  even  you  must  useless  deem ; 

When  thus  descending  from  your  **high  estate," 

You  merg'd  the  patriot  in  the  advocate. 

And  lengthen'd  out  your  cause  to  grasp  the  fees, 

By  striving  for  impossibilities ; 

(Although  I  charge  you  not  as  many  do, 

With  haying  only  sordid  ends  in  view, 
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For  while  yoo  really  Bought  yoar  ooantry's  good, 
Jaet  claims  had  you  upon  her  gratitude ;) 
When  thiu  you  saorificed  the  glorious  name, 
You  might  have  handed  down  to  future  fame. 
To  gtlbtSy  a  petty  lore  of  power. 
And  please  the  small  ambition  of  the  hour ; 
Content  to  flash  a  baleful  meteor-gleam, 
You  lost  your  place  in  honest  men's  esteem. 
But  still  unnoticed  I  had  pass'd  you  by, 
Nor  placed  you  here  before  the  public  eye. 
If  Freedom's  cause  you  had  not  thus  betray'd. 
By  sedcing  dark  Intimidation's  aid.     . 

Gods !  can  we  wonder  that  untutor'd  men 
Transgress  the  boundaries  of  virtue,  when  ; 


Their  betters  in  a  worldly  sense  pursue 

Each  base  design  before  the  public  Tiew; 

Their  boasted  education  foully  bent. 

To  further  ey'ry  villanous  intent ; 

And  Uw,  perverted  from  her  proper  course, 

Steps  forth  and  lends  her  sanction  to  their  foree. 

Are  high-bom  men  alone  to  gratify 

Their  vicious  passions  with  impnnity. 

And  trample  down,  by  dint  of  lawless  might, 

Truth,  Virtue,  Freedoip,  all  that's  just  and  right ! 

No  I  not  while  I,  all  humble  though  I  be. 

Deriving  strength  alone  from  honesty, 

Witii  Heaven's  approving  aid,  can  wield  my  pen 

A^dnst  th'  oppression  of  my  fellow  men. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  HYMN. 


Qaicious  God  I  we  blame  thee  not. 
For  our  cheerless,  hapless  lot : 
Man,  our  brother,  has  forgot 
God  and  hLs  law. 

King  of  kings  !  the  just,  the  good  ! 
For  thy  subjects  there  is  food, 
But  our  brother^s  selfish  mood 

Thwarts  wisdom's  plan. 

Father !  Earth  was  made  by  thee 
To  change  her  blessings  lovingly; 
Our  brother  laughs  at  thy  decree. 
We  pine  and  die. 

Who  !  who  gave  our  brother  might ! 
We  !  we  gave;  but  not  the  right 
With  wrong  and  poverty  to  smite, 
That  he  might  play. 


Comrade,  by  the  gloomy  past, — 
By  the  darkness  round  us  cast, 
This,  this  must  not,  cannot  last. 
Give  us  your  hand. 

We  will  no  more  tamely 'brook 
Saucy  word  and  haughty  look ; 
God  himself  shall  pride  rebuke. 
Give  us  your  hand. 

By  the  field,  the  flood,  the  sky, — 
By- the  hope  that  cannot  die. 
We  shall  not  our  motto  fly, 
<"  Justice  to  aU !" 

Bloodless  weapons  in  our  hand. 
We  shall  war,  a  peaceM  band. 
Till  rejoicing  fill  the  land, 

Bread,  bread,  bread,  bwad  t 
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The  Age  of  Great  OiHes.  By  Robert  Vaughan^  D  J). 
1  vol.  post  octavo.     London  :  Jackson  &  Wal- 

ford. 

The  title  of  this  work  may,  at  first,  mislead.  It  is 
not  a  critical,  antiquarian  treatise  on  the  age  of  Baby- 
lon or  Carthage,  Palmyra  or  Thebes,  but  a  popularly- 
written  volume,  tracing  the  progress  of  civilized  society 
from  the  earliest  times  through  its  more  distiuguishlng 
epochs,  until  now  that  the  world  has  reached  the  a^e  of 
great  cities;  great  centres  of  the  civilisation,  of  which  cities 
are  considered  the  main  promoters.  A  brief  introduc- 
tion gives  a  view  of  the  conflict  between  feudalism  and 
growing  civilisation ;  and  of  the  social  characteristics  of 
the  great  cities  of  ancient  times.  This  but  prepares  the 
way  for  what  is  of  inflnitely  more  importance — the  ten- 
dencies of  modem  society,  and  those  mighty  agencies 
that  have  produced,  and  are  producing,  an  ever-progres- 
sive improvement.  Among  the  more  important  of  these 
eagencies,  are — the  influence  of  women  in  modem  society, 
the  Reformation,  the  printing-press,  and  the  spirit  gene- 
rated in  all  great  civic  communities.  In  discussing  the 
causes  of  the  growth  of  great  cities,  and  their  relations 
to  art,  science,  popular  intelligence,  education,  relig  on, 
and  public  spirit,  there  are  numerous  minute  divisions 
and  sub-divisions;  and,  throughout,  the  author  gives  a 
decided,  if  not  sometimes  an  over-weening  preference  to 
urbane  over  rural  communities.  The  facts  of  history 
lielp  to  bear  him  out — from  the  annals  of  Rome  to 
the  doings  of  the  Manchester  League. 

We  could  select  m^Tiy  s|»coirara«  of  this  aWe  and  ele« 


gant  work,  displaying  to  greater  advantage  the  author*! 
attainments  in  learning,  and  of  more  direct  applicability, 
in  our  own  country  and  age ;  but  we  choose  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  its  cheerAil  and  satisfiMstory  character. 
The  author  is  showing  that  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
modem  civilisation  will  possess  durability;  and  he 
rests  his  argument  upon  the  following  gronnds  :— 

We  may  say  with  certainty,  for  example,  in  regard  U 
all  the  more  important  of  our  acquisitions,  not  only  thftt 
tibey  are  gains,  but  that  they  are  gains  which  society 
will  never  lose.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  natonl 
discoveries  just  enumerated.  They  can  never  cease  to 
exist ;  they  can  never  cease  to  produce  their  general 
efi'ect  upon  society.  Such  is  the  space  covered  by  mo- 
dem civilisation,  and  such  are  the  novel  fluulities  serviog 
to  give  it  perpetuity  and  increase  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  that  the  fall  of  a  nation,  of  an  empire,  or  even  of 
a  continent,  could  not  endanger  its  existence,  or  itfi 
diffusive  power. 

The  Anglo-American  people  are  spreading  themseUes 
rapidly  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  and  fh>m  the  At- 
lantic in  the  eastward  to  the  Pacific  in  the  westward. 
During  a  period  dating  earlier  than  the  commencement 
of  the  great  American  war,  and  reaching  to  our  own 
time,  the  people  of  those  regions  have  doubled  in  cTery 
twenty-two  years.  Many  tireumstanoes  adtsrscr  to  eurn 
increase  arose  during  that  interval,  but  they  had  no 
power  to  impede  its  coun?e ;  nor  is  it  probable  tliat  it 
will  suffer  impediment  until  the  population  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  Floridas  shall  be  found  to  equal,  or  very 
nearly  to  equal,  the  whole  population  of  Europe. 

From  tliat  large  and  hopefVil  portion  of  the  earth,  the 
mind  naturally  passes  to  the  European  settlements  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  in  Africa,  m  the  East,  nnd,above  all, 
10  that  r.c'.r  land  of  j»romisc— the  liurrtr**  probiiWjf  *h 
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to  find  a  Bepuftto  life  pervadiiig  each  of  the  parts,  than 
death  penrading  the  whole.  In  general,  it  is  from  its 
eeparateaess  and  independence  that  e%ch  state  deriTes 
that  derelepment  and  power  whioh  ensnre  the  Sntelli- 
genoe  that  will  lead  to  combination  wheneTer  it  is  needed, 
and  the  capacity  which  must  render  such  combination 

inesistible On  the  whole,  the  momentum 

whioh  is  now  in  action  on  the  side  of  a  progressiye  course 
of  things,  is  much  stronger  than  anything  that  can  be 
brought  against  it  during  a  long  time  to  come.  The  great 
tendency  of  modem  society  ^  toward  the  formation  of 
great  cities;  and  in  addition  to  the  conclusions  to  this 
effect  which  we  deduce  ftrom  such  facts  as  haye  been 
dwelt  upon  in  this  chapter,  the  Christian  can  appeal  to 
the  predictions  of  Holy  Writ,  which  speak  of  the  ulti- 
mate prevalence  of  all  the  arts  of  peace,  in  alliance  witii 
the  knowledge,  feeling,  and  happiness  of  true  religion — 
'^  In  his  days  shall  tiie  righteous  flourish,  and  they  of 
the  city  like  grass  of  the  earth." 

Our  next  extract  is  recommended  to  us  from  embody- 
ing an  opinion  which  we  incurred  considerable  censure 
for  aTowing,  some  years  back,  when,  in  many  quarters, 
it  was  supposed  impossible  for  any  really  liberal  man  tp 
doubt  of  the  sorereign  efficacy  of  the  Prussian  system  of 
state  education,  or  of  its  fitness  for  the  people  of  Great 
Britain: — 

The  question  now  arises — do  we  see  so  much  good  in 
the  results  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education,  m  to 
render  it  expedient  that  we  should,  for  the  sake  of  that 
good,  incur  the  hasard  of  recognising  those  principles 
of  government  on  which  that  system  is  manifiMtly 
founded  t  We  answer,  that  we  do  not  find  in  those  re- 
sults any  such  good  as  would  warrant  our  making  such 
an  experiment,  and  that  upon  few  subjects  is  there 
greater  delusion  preTalent  than  in  regard  to  the  effects 
which  a  system  of  that  nature  is  adapted  to  produce. 
An  intelligent  traTcUer,  who  has  been  at  much  pains  to 
ascertain  the  real  state  of  society  in  Prussia,  has  not  he- 
sitated to  state  that,  **  in  true  moral  social  education,  the 
Prussian  peofrfe,  fh>m  the  nature  of  their  government 
and  social  economy,  necessarily  stand  lower  than  the 
lowest  of  our  own  unlettered  population.  The  social 
value  or  importance  of  the  Prussian  arrangements  for 
i^tifaiiing  national  scholastic  education  has  been  evidently 
overrated ;  for  now  that  the  whole  system  has  been  in  the 
fullest  operation  in  society  upon  a  whole  generation,  we 
see  morals  and  religion  in  a  more  unsatisfactory  state  in 
this  very  country  than  in  almost  any  other  in  the  north 
of  Europe:  we  see  nowhere  a  people  in  a  more  abject 
political  and  civil  condition,  or  with  less  free  agency  in 
their  social  economy.  A  national  education,  which  gives 
a  nation  neither  religion,  nor  morality,  nor  civil  lilwrty, 
nor  political  liberty,  is  an  education  not  worth  Jiaving. 
If  to  reason,  judge,  and  act,  as  an  independent  fr<M 
agent,  in  the  religious,  moral,  and  social  relations  of  man 
to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow-men,  be  that  exereise 
and  comfuest  on  the  soil  of  Europe.  It  is  our  happiness  '  of  the  mental  powers  which  alone  deserves  the  name 
to  know  that  no  state  may  now  become  ascendant  as  '  of  education,  then  is  the  Prussian  subject  a  mere  drum- 
sppoeed  to  civiliied  man,  without  being  itself  in  a  good  .  boy  in  edncation,  in  the  cultivation  and  use  of  all  that 
dejtiee  civilized.  ;  regards  the  moral  and  intellectual  endowments  of  the 

Concerning  onr  danger  in  tlie  shape  of  military  des-  j  man,  compared  to  one  of  the  unlettered  populace  of  a 
potixm — a  despotism  similar  to  that  of  the  Roman  em-  \  free  country.  The  dormant  state  of  the  public  mind  on 
pn,  tbe  geogiapby  of  Europe  happily  presents  the  most  1  all  afikirs  of  public  interest;  the  acquiescence  in  the  total 
figmidable  obetMles  in  the  way  of  the  man  or  the  power  j  want  of  political  influence  or  existence;  the  intellectual 

dependence  on  the  government  or  its  functionaries,  in  all 
affairs  of  the  community;  the  abject  submission  to  tibe 
want  of  freedom  or  free  agency  in  thoughts,  words,  or 
acts;  the  religious  thraldom  of  the  people  to  forms  which 
they  despise;  the  want  of  the  influence  of  tiie  religious 
and  social  principle  in  society — all  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  moral,  religious,  and  social  condition  of  the 
people  was  never  looked  at  or  estimated  by  those  writers 
who  have  been*  so  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  the 
national  education  of  Prussia.  The  Frencli  writers  took 
up  the  song  from  the  band  of  Pnissiaii  pcuiuoned  literati 
of  Berlin,  and  the  English  from  the  French  writers;  and 
Fo  the  song  has  gone  round  Europe,  nilliout  any  ontf 


Ute  other  hemisphere  in  the  ages  to  come — South  Aus- 

tntia. 

h  is  plain  from  theae  ftots,  that  modem  civilisation — 
asd  Chat  dvilisatioB  connected  in  an  eminent  degree 
with  the  blood,  and  laagnage,  and  institutions  of  Great 
Britam— will  haTO  no  necessary  dependence  in  the  com- 
ni  tisM  upon  the  &te  of  Britain,  or  even  of  Europe. 
The  great  relations  of  the  human  frunily  are  now  such, 
sad  siust  alvrays  continue  to  be  such,  that  whatever  is 
kawn  in  the  old  world,  will  find  its  home  in  thtf  new. 
Hsr  csn  any  ingredient  of  knowledge  have  its  place  in 
«e  hsmiaphere,  without  becoming  the  property  of  the 
«(kr.  It  is  Bot  too  much,  therefore,  to  afliim,  that  the 
(iotenor  of  tbe  world  has  placed  it  in  circumstances 
vtteh  give  to  it  the  best  security  against  the  return  of 
UibarisB — the  reium  of  a  second  middle  age. 

Bat  it  may  be  said,  that  admitting  it  as  certain  that 
orihsatisBi  will  not  ftil  to  survive  on  a  large  scale  some- 
■hae,MCMt7  in  Eoxe^  may  beoome  subject  to  many 
snd  melMdioIy  ehaoges.  This  is  not  denied.  The  great 
MtisBs  of  Europe  may  oease  to  be  great.  Power  may 
pass  from  the  greater  to  the  less.  The  land  may  con- 
linae.  Vat  the  people  may  degenerate,  and  the  high 
rivihfiatisn  of  one  country  may  have  little  influence  on 
the  Ww  civilieation  of  another,  though  the  separation 
between  these  may  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
of  a  river,  or  a  chain  of  mountains.  We  see 
ef  the  possible  in  this  form  in  the  recent  histoiy 
of  Gntte  and  Italy.  But  our  great  danger  in  this 
reject,  if  we  suppose  it  to  exist,  must  consist  in  the 
degree  of  our  exposure  to  barbarian  conquest,  or  to 
■ilxtaiy  despotism.  In  the  former  case,  our  civilisation 
would  be  proscrated  by  the  hand  of  violence,  in  the  latter 
it  wonld  droop  and  ptfish  under  other  influences.  But 
eoaecning  both  these  forms  of  calamity,  we  may  say, 
that  if  they  have  tiieir  place  among  the  possible  of  the 
fiitoie,  they  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  probable. 

Witii  regard  to  barbarian  invasion,  our  only  fbar  must 
have  le^eet  to  Russia.  But  there  are  no  people  in 
Earape  so  distinct  from  the  rest,  in  race,  character,  and 
isatitations,  an  the  people  of  Russia ;  and  there  is  no 
power,  accordingly,  against  which  the  states  of  Europe 
generally  might  be  so  readily  expected  to  make  common 
cease  as  against  Russia,  should  her  hordes  begin  to  de- 
fend npoQ  ne  in  the  character  of  aggressors.  Even 
Ra^ia,  however,  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  have  her*  place 
iBMig  the  barbarous.  She  has,  at  present,  ample  space 
for  the  increase  of  her  children,  and  can  know  nothing 
of  inconvenience  in  that  form  during  many  ages  to  come, 
la  the  meantime,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Russia 
wiU  be  subdued  by  the  arts  of  the  south,  than  that  the 
smih  will  be  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Russia.  In  addi- 
tioa  to  which,  tiie  aflhiities  of  Russia  are  much  man 
likely  to  giTO  an  eastward  than  a  westward  or  south- 
«aid  direction  to  her  forces.  Should  it  be  otherwise, 
the  eemparative  numbers  of  the  civilized  and  the  bar- 
^lOQs,  and  the  existing  apparatus  of  civilized  vrarfare, 
wmU  aeem  to  have  separated  for  ever  between  barbarism 


that  diould  beoome  intent  on  such  an  object.  The  diver 
•^fied  apportionments  into  which  the  hand  of  providence 
has  bf^en  up  the  surfhce  of  Europe,  by  means  of  its 
Afss,  and  rivers,  and  mountains,  bespeak  it  as  destined 
t*  be  the  dwelling-place  of  a  number  of  separate  and 
iadepcBdent  states.  Its  diversities  in  regard  to  mineral 
ireaaue,  soil,  and  climate,  point  to  the  same  beneficent 
design.  Nothing  is  likely  to  constitute  the  people  of 
the«  various  languages,  institutes,  and  chaiucters,  so 
fir  one,  as  to  cause  them  to  partake  simultaneously  and 
dike  in  any  strong  tendency,  either  toward  good  or 
toward  evil.  Jt  is  true,  this  isolation  may  not  seem  to 
well  in  regard  to  the  unity  necessary  in  order  to 


Men 


ihf  prefuvre  of  a  com^TOO  e^^^J*    But  it  is  bet^^f  ,  taUin^  the  trouble  to  inc|iiire  what  xhU  cUuru(io|iu| .-  \ 
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tern  was  producing;  whether  it  badeleyated,a8  it  should 

haVe  done,  if  genuine,  the  moral,  religious,  and  social 

position  and  charaoter  of  the  Prussian  people,  as  mem- 

.bers  of  oivilized  sooiety,  having  religious,  mbral,  ciTil, 

and  political  rights  and  duties  to  e^joy  and  to  perform.'' 

» The  progress  of  Catholioism  is  at  present  alarming 

many  sober-minded  persons,  and  filling  them  with  the 

most  dismal  apprehensions  for  the  future.    Upon  this 

auestion,  as  upon  the  apprehended  decay  or  annihilation 

^  modem  cirilisation,  Dr.  Yaughan  administers  timely 

^mfort,  and  even  assurance,  based  on  the  stable  fonnda- 

4Km  of  experience  and  reason.    He  at  once  admits  that 

tbere  is  a  great  reviyal  of  aeal  within  the  pale  of  the 

iloman  Catholic  Church,  but  proceeds — 

..  The  increase  of  Catholicism  is  a  matter  which  is  sure 
j^t  to  come  without  obserration.  In  countries  where 
Catholics  are  the  great  majority,  any  increase  of  seal  to 
make  proselytes,  must  become  the  more  conspicuous  as 
iMing  thai  of  the  greater  number;  while  the  disposition 
toward  pomp  and  display,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic, 
^nst  tend  to  give  more  notoriety  to  the  achieyements  of 
such  zeal  in  that  connexion,  than  in  connexion  with 
.protestantism.  It  must  be  a  very  general,  and  a  very 
j^owerful  effort  indeed,  on  the  part  of  the  million  and  a 
iiiXt  of  Protestants  in  France,  which  should  be  found  to 
attract  as  much  of  public  attention,  as  would  be  secured 
jjff  a  much  feebler  movement  as  affecting  the  proportion 
^'  the  remaining  thirty  millions  who  profess  themselves 
iiatholics.  The  increased  energy  displayed  by  Catho- 
^cism  in  Great  Britain,  we  regard  as  feeble,  compared 
^th  that  which  has  been  evinced  by  Protestantism  dur- 
Jjpg  the  last  half  century, — the  converts  occasionally 
^ade  to  Catholicism  being  of  little  weight,  as  opposed 
^0  the  multitudes  who  have  been  raised  during  that  in- 
ierval  from  a  state  of  mere  formalism,  or  of  gross  irre- 
Jigion,  to  the  profession  of  a  Protestantism  based  upon 
instruction  and  allied  vrith  devout  feeling. 
0r  Still,  the  great  fact  remains — the  church  of  Rome, 
|¥hich  during  the  eighteenth  century  was  constantly  de- 
clining, not  only  continues  to  exist,  but,  notwithstanding 
#11  that  was  done  by  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution 
^  deprive  her  of  her  wealth,  to  break  down  her  machi* 
liery,  and  to  threaten  the  extinction  even  of  her  spiritual 
Ipower,  she  possesses  at  this  moment  a  stronger  hold  on 
^he  sympathies  and  homage  of  Catholic  Europe,  than  she 
#Ould  boast  when  vested  in  all  her  wonted  splendour  a 
^0ntury  since.  We  see  her  doing  much  everywhere  to- 
K^Md  regaining,  in  her  adversity,  the  influence  which  she 
lost  i|i  her  prosperity.  The  comparative  power  of  Catho- 
licism at  the  present  time,,  may  be  in  part  explained,  by 
iht  fact,  that  the  revolutionary  outbreak  iVom  which  it 
.^offered  so  greatly,  was  one  hostile  to  Christianity  in 
^yery  form.  Protestantism,  accordingly,  has  suffered 
liom  it  fhlly  as  much  as  Catholicism.  Both  these  sys- 
iems,  moreover,  had  deteriorated  greatly,  before  the 
•weep  of  the  memorable  desolation  adverted  to  passed 
•ver  them;  and  when  the  storm  at  length  subsided,  as 
•midst  the  last  faint  cries  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying 
at  Waterloo,  the  mind  of  Europe  was  in  no  condition  to 
Msume  attention  to  subjects  of  this  nature  speedily, 
iiinoe  that  day  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  now  intervened, 
and,  during  this  space,  the  men  whose  social  and  mental 
habits  had  been  moulded  and  fixed  by  the  long  military 
'iige  which  preceded,  have  almost  disappeared,  and  their 
place  is,  at  present,  pretty  well  supplied  by  a  generation 
whose  attention  has  been  occupied  mainly  with  questioiis 
vf  diplomacy  and  domestic  policy,  and  with  such  matters 
«s  popular  education,  scientific  improvement,  and  intel- 
lectual culture  in  its  higher  forms.  .  With  this  change 
lias  oome  a  new  disposition,  and  a  new  power  to  prose- 
cute investigations  in  respect  to  religion;  and  the  result 
now  is,  a  marked  revival  of  religious  feeling  in  Europe — 
but  a  revival  of  this  feeling,  with  a  tendency,  in  many 
quarters,  not  so  much  to  connect  itself  with  the  purer 
form  of  Christianity  which  is  traced  in  modem  history 
io  the  age  of  Luther,  as  with  the  more  idesA  and  super- 
stitions system  against  which  Luther  raised  his  solemn 
pivtest. 


One  thing  is  certain — the  Catholicism  which  is  diffused 
in' an  age  like  the  present,  must  be  a  widely  different 
system  firom  the  Catholicism  which  has  been  prev&kntin 
most  of  the  ages  preceding.  The  ohuroh  of  Rome  hu 
always  known  how  to  adapt  her  policy  to  every  social 
variety  and  change  in  the  past,  and  she  will  not  be  Ubb 
expert  in  this  respect  in  relation  to  the  present  and  th« 
future.  It  has  always  been  her  manner  to  appear  in 
sackcloth,  or  in  gorgeous  attire,  as  the  oocasion  might 
demand.  Notwithstanding  all  her  pretension  to  the  in- 
fallible and  the  immutable,  even  her  theory  of  power  hu 
risen  or  fallen  according  to  the  times  and  the  atasou. 
In  all  things,  she  has  known  how  to  be  more  suptnti- 
tions,  or  less  so,  as  the  people  could  be  expected  tobeu 
it.  Inflexible  on  a  few  points,  she  has  reserved  to  her* 
self  a  wide  range  of  things,  in  regard  to  which  large  eon- 
cession  might  be  made  without  any  sacrifice  of  digsity 

or  safety The  heresy  of  Luther  hu 

been  the  regenerator  of  the  religion  of  the  pontiff^ ;  tod 
it  may  well  be  matter  of  congratulation  among  Protest 
tants,  that  the  effect  of  their  labours  should  be  scarcely 
more  memorable  as  seen  in  the  ohnrch  which  they  hare 
constituted,  than  as  seen  in  the  change  which  they  have 
induced  within  the  pale  of  the  church  against  which  they 
have  protested.    Protestantism  has  not  succeeded  in 
putting  an.  end  to  Popery,  but  it  baa  sncceeded  in  extmd- 
ing  from  it  not  a  little  of  its  ancient  nature:  and  th« 
glory  of  Protestantism  in  the  ages  to  oome  will  be,  that 
it  will  defeat  its  antagonist  directly  or  indirectly,  either 
directly,  by  forcing  it  from  the  field,  ot  indirectly,  by 
compelling  it  to  become  less  and  less  the  system  it  hai 
been.      Its  policy  has  generally  been,  to  perpetoate 
ignorance  wherever  that  might  be  done,  but  to  place  it- 
self in  alliance  with  civilisation  and  progress,  to  almoii 
any  extent,  when  that  may  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times.    Proud  as  it  may  be,  its  province,  in 
the  great  path  of  human  improvement,  has  been  to  fol* 
low,  and  not  to  lead.    But  all  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion is  a  good,  however  faulty  the  motive  ttom  which  it 
may  proceed. 

Dr.  Vaughan  has  omitted  one  of  the  fkvourable  ten- 
dencies of  the  age  of  great  citieB — namely,  that,  instead 
of  confining  themselves,  in  their  writings  to  the  meta- 
physics of  theology,  or  to  abstrose  or  controversial  dis- 
cussions on  points  in  which  general  society  feels  little 
or  no  interest,  clergymen,  where  they  understand  the 
spirit  of  their  age,  and  wish  to  influence  and  improve  it, 
compose  works  like  The  Modem  Pulpit,  or  like  this  more 
discursive  popular  essay  on  the  Age  of  QreaJt  Ciiie9% 

A  Popular  History  of  British  Indioj  (JomfMrcial 

Intercourse  with  Chinay  and  the  Insular  Poues- 

sions  of  England  in  the  Eastern  Seas,     By  W. 

Cooke  Taylor,  LL.D.    One  Volume.    Pp.  608. 

Madden  &  Co. 

This  compilation  is  avowedly  written  merely  to  supply 
a  want,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  public  affairs  and 
interests,  must  be  generally  felt.     There  are,  indeed) 
numerous  histories  of  India ;  but  Dr.  Taylor  concludes 
that  such  a  Manual  of  the  History  of  thai  yaat  oountry, 
with  which  Britain  is  so  closely  connected,  as  the  pre 
sent,  will  still  be  found  usefUl.  He  expresses  no  opinions 
of  his  own  on  any  subject  whatever,  but  limits  himself 
to  the  simple  narration  of  facts.    He  has  availed  himself 
freely  of  the  labours  of  his  precursors  ;  ajnd  produced  a 
oompilation  which  will  (hAy  answer  the  desired  purposes, 
as  it  places  before  the  reader  a  compreheneire  yet  suc- 
cinct view  of  India,  ancient  and  modem.     The  History 
of  India  concludes  with  the  brilliant  and  satisfactory 
close  of  the  Afighan  vrar.  A  supplemental  eeotion  of  the 
work  will,  at  the  present  moment,  form  to  many  readers 
the  most  important  part  of  its  whole  contents ;  and  this^ 
the  Hiftorti  of  British  InUrconrfe  with  C7itNa — though  t1 
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app«an  ftt  the  end  of  the  Tolnme,  may,  with  perfect  pro- 

a^,  he  read  flni.  The  first  aathentio  aceoonts  of 
e  with  the  Chinese  are  given  in  the  Toyages  of  two 
Axabian  traTellers,  who  yidted  China  in  the  ninth  cen- 
toiy.  The  Celestial  Empire  had  long  an  cxclusiye  trade 
ii  slki;  hot  ¥rhen  the  silk- worm  was,  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  introdneed  into  Enrope  by  two 
Persian  monks,  who  smuggled  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm 
to  Constantinople  in  a  hollow  cane,  and  taught  the 
Bpaotines  how  to  rear  the  insects  and  manufacture 
lilk,  the  trmde  spxead  so  fast  in  the  south  of  Europe,  that 
eoBBCTM  with  China  totally  ceased,  and  was  not  reyiTed 
iiir  KTeral  eentnries.  The  Arab  traders  were  permitted 
to  go  into  Kanfu j "  the  chief  port "  of  China,  and  con- 
jeetoied  to  be  the  modem  Canton.  The  Arab  trayellers 
state-^ 

''When  merchants  enter  China 'by  sea,  the  Chinese 
isiie  on  their  cargo,  and  eonyey  it  to  warehouses ;  and 
so  pet  a  stop  to  their  business  for  six  months,  till  the 
last  meiduatman  airiyes.  Then  they  take  thirty  per 
cent,  upon  each  commodity,  and  return  the  rest  to  the 
■iCTchant.  If  the  emperor  wants  any  particular  thing, 
his  oftoen  haye  »  right  to  take  it  preferably  to  any  other 
penoB  whatfioever;  and,  paying  for  it  to  the  utmost 
pessy  it  is  Talaed  at,  they  despatch  his  business  imme- 
dtstely,  and  without  injustice." 

Tb^  speak  of  some  great  reyolution,  which  affected 
tbe  trade  considerably.  An  officer  named  Bai-chu,  not 
of  royal  extraction,  joined  to  his  banner  yagabonds  and 
abandoned  wretches,  and  marched  against  Kanfu.  **  This 
city,**  onr  trayellers  say, "  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
ia  China,  uid  was,  at  that  time,  the  port  for  all  the 
Anbian  merchants ;  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
tea,  so  that  the  water  is  &esh.  This  rebel  at  last  be- 
came master  of  the  city,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword,  a.  d.  877.  There  perished  on  this  occasion 
120,000  Mohammedans,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Parsees, 
who  were  there  on  account  of  traffic.  The  mulberry 
trees  were  cut  down,  and  the  silk  trade  began  to  stag- 
nate. The  whole  empire  was  thrown  into  a  state*  of 
aasithy.  There  arose  many  ui^ust  dealings  with  the 
merchants  who  traded  thither ;  which,  haying  gathered 
the  force  of  a  precedent,  there  was  no  grieyance,  no 
treatment  so  bad,  but  they  exercised  it  upon  the  foreign 
Anbs  and  the  masters  of  ships.  They  extorted  from 
the  surehants  what  was  not  due;  they  seized  upon  their 
sieets^and  behared  towards  them  contrary  to  all  estab- 
hshedUw. 

By  tUt  account  the  Chinese  of  the  ninth  century 
not  Tory  unlike  those  of  the  nineteenth.    Those 
trayellers,  howeyer. 

Praise  the  uprightness  and  impartiality  of  the  learned 
intse  judges,  who  deroted  their  whole  liyes  to  the 
stady  of  the  law.  They  are  greatly  taken  with  the  in- 
genuity of  the  Chinese  in  all  arts  and  sciences.  Whilst 
they  consider  the  nation  as  the  only  wise  one  on  earth, 
they  speak  in  terms  of  abhorrence  of  their  idols  and 
yieee.  It  is  their  opinion,  that '  the  emperor  reseryes  to 
himself  the  reyenues  which  arise  from  the  salt  mines, 
and  from  a  certain  herb,  which  they  drink  with  hot 
water,  and  of  which  great  quantities  are  sold  in  all  the 
cities  to  the  amount  of  great  sums;  they. call  it  sah,  and 
it  is  a  shrub  more  bushy  than  the  pomegranate  tree,  and 
of  a  more  pleasing  smell,  but  it  has  a  lund  of  bitterness 
with  it.  Their  way  is  to  boil  the  water,  which  they  pour 
npoQ  this  leafy  and  this  drink  cures  ^1  sorts  of  diseases. 
Whateyer  sums  are  lodged  in  the  treasury,  arise  from 
the  poll-tax,  the  duties  upon  salt,  and  upon  this  leaf.' 
They  speak  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  the  yices  so 
preyalent  to  this  day  in  China.  '  There  are  schools  in 
every  town  for  teaching  the  poor  and  their  children  to 
write  and  read:  the  masters  are  paid  at  the  public  charge. 
Hie  Chinese  haye  no  sciences,  and  their  religion  and 
most  of  their  laws  are  deriyed  from  the  Indians ;  nay, 
they  are.  of  opinion  that  the  Indians  taught  them  Uie 
worship  of  idols,  and  consider  them  a  tery  religious 


nation.  The  Chinese  are  more  handsome  than  the  In- 
dians. They  wear  long  garments  and  girdles  in  form  of 
helts,  dress  in  silk  summer  and  winter ;  and  the  women 
curl  their  jet  hair,'  which  the  trayellers  greatly  admire." 
Imperfect  as  this  narratiye  is,  it  shows  that  the  Sara- 
cens, with  their  oharaoteristio  enterprise,  had  opened  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  Northern  China,  and  it  was 
probably  from  them  that  tke  Italian  republics  learned 
the  yalue  of  the  Chinese  trade  in  the  age  of  the  Crusades. 

From  the  trayels  of  Marco  Polo,  a  noble  Venetian 
merchant^  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  accompanied 
an  ambassador  on  a  mission  to  Kublsi  Khan,  who  was 
then  about  completing  the  conquest  of  China,  we  have 
the  next  authentic  account  of  that  empire.  The  long 
residence  of  the  brothers  Polo  at  the  court  of  the  eon- 
queror  enabled  them,  after  their  return,  to  tell  Europe  a 
great  deal  about  this  remote  country  of  Cathay,  of  which 
80  many  fabulous  accounts  were  current.  There  was, 
howeyer,  little  or  no  intercourse  between  Europe  and 
China,  until  the  discoyery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  led  to  the  maritime  enterprises  of  the 
Portuguese  in  that  quarter.  Though  frequently  annoyed 
by  the  caprice  and  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  goyernment^ 
the  Portuguese  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  China  trade 
exclusiyely,  until  the  Dutch  and  English  entered  into 
competition  with  them.  In  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  so 
memorable  in  British  nayal  annals,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  open  a  trade  with  China ;  but  the  ships  were  wrecked| 
and  #1  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  a  small 
English  squadron  appeared  in  the  Canton  riyer,  and,  after 
considerable  oppositioui  an  English  factory  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  trade  was,  howeyer,  conducted  under  great  dis* 
adyantages ;  the  local  authorities  at  Canton  treated  the 
merchants  and  supercargoes  with  contemptuous  insult ; 
the  duties  paid  on  merctamdize  were  changed  according 
to  the  ayarice  or  caprice  of  the  Chinese  goyemor,  and 
eyery  possible  impediment  was  offered  to  the  extension 
of  commerce. 

Other  great  difficulties  frequently  arose,  from  tht 
nature  of  the  car§foes  which  were  sent  from  England. 
The  company  was  yery  anxious  to  export  as  many 
British  manufactures,  and  especially  woollens,  as  were 
saleable.  Yet  the  consumption  in  China  was  oompa* 
ratiyely  small,  and  many  of  the  goods  found  no  pur« 
chasers. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  commencement  of 
the  trade ;  and  the  fact  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  at  pre- 
sent. The  trade  has  been  liable  to  continual  interruption, 
often  arising  from  the  most  friyolous  causes;  and  serious 
aifrays  frequently  occurred ;  yet  as  the  consumption  of 
tea  was  steadily  increasing  at  home,  in  China  the 
demand  for  our  woollens  and  cutlery,  &c.,  increased  cor- 
respondingly. Matters  were  in  this  condition  when 
Macartney's  embassy  was  undertaken,  an  account  of 
which  we  select  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Taylor  has  executed  his  task.  ' 

Besides  the  heayy  exactions,  which  were  constantly 
renewed,  a  serious  affair  occurred,  on  account  of  the 
firing  of  a  salute,  whe^by  a  Chinese  was  killed,  in  1784. 
The  supercargo  of  the  ship  was  decoyed  into  the  power 
of  the  Chinese,  and  marched  into  the  city  of  Canton  under 
a  yery  strong  military  guard.  The  ayenues  leading  to 
the  quay  were  all  barricadoed,  and  filled  with  soldiers. 
The  linguists  and  merchants  fled,  the  hongs  were  de- 
serted, and  the  communications  between  Canton  and 
Whampoa  suspended  by  order  of  the  hoppo.  The  sur- 
render of  the  gunner,  who  was  strangled,  eyentually 
procured  the  liberation  of  the  supercargo. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  annoyances,  it  was 
resolyed  to  send  a  solemn  embassy  to*  the  court  of  Pekin, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  emperor.    Lord  Macartney  was  chosen  as  envoy,  and 
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Sir  George  Staunton  was  joined  with  him,  as  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  forme  of  Chinese  diplomacy. 

An  excellent  assortment  of  presents,  and  a  fHendlj 
letter  fh>m  the  British  goTemment,  accompanied  this 
mission,  which  sailed  ftrom  Portsmouth  in  1792,  and 
arrired  in  July,  1793,  at  the  Pih-ho.  The  mandarins, 
peroeiTing  that  the  vessels  oould  not  cross  the  bar, 
thought  Suki  they  must  be  very  heavily  laden  with  pre- 
sents intended  for  his  imperial  migesty.  Provisions  were 
supplied  plentifully,  and  the  ambassador  treated  with 
the  greatest  respect.  Two  mandarins  of  the  highest  rank 
came  to  congratulate  them  upon  their  arrival,  and  be- 
haved with  such  civility  that  they  prepossessed  the  am- 
bassador very  much  in  favour  of  the  Chinese.  Whilst 
himself  and  his  retinue  embarked  for  Pekin,  the  ships 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  Japan,  there  to  endeavour 
to  establish  a  free  trade.  Amidst  an  immense  crowd  of ' 
people,  they  passed  up  the  river  till  they  arrived  at 
Tung-choo-foo.  To  their  great  astonishment,  the  Eng- 
lish were  accused  of  having  supported  the  Tibet  rebels ; 
this  circumstance  made  an  unfavonrable  impression, 
though  the  ambassador  endeavoured  to  contradict  it  as 
a  palpltble  untruth.  Though  this  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  splendid  embassy,  they  were,  nevertheless,  de- 
graded by  having  written  upon  the  flags,  **  Tribute- 
bearers."  When  arrived  at  Pekin,  where  lodgings  were 
assigned  them  between  Hae-te£n  and  Ynen-ming-yuen, 
they  were  required  to  perform  their  prostrations  at  the 
audience.  This  was  entirely  against  their  inclination 
and  orders.  But,  to  remove  this  difficulty,  the  ambas- 
sadors proposed  that  a  high  officer  of  state  should  per- 
form the  same  ceremonies  of  homage  before  the  picture 
of  his  British  mi^esty,  which  he  was  required  t^  do. 
l^lowevei^  the  legate  who  had  charge  of  the  embassy 
Bhowed  himself  an  enemy  to  Europeans,  and  endeavoured 
to  thwart  all  their  objects.  As  the  emperor  was  at 
J£-ho  (Zhehol)  in  Tartary,  they  were  obliged  to  repair 
thither.  l*hey  passed  the  Great  Wall,  and  arrived  at 
the  place  of  their  destination,  a  place  composed  of  miser- 
able hovels,  beside  the  dwellings  of  the  mandarins.  The 
Bobject  of  the  requisite  prostrations  was  again  taken  up 
with  all  due  warmth ;  but  the  emperor  was  condescend- 
ing enough  to  yield  to  the  request  of  Lord  Macartney, 
who  promised  to  perform  the  same  genuflexion  as  ho  did 
in  an  audience  to  his  own  sovereign. 

On  the  day  of  audience,  the  ambastodors  were  ushered 
into  the  gardens  of  JS-ho.  Tents  had  here  been  pitched : 
the  imperial  one  had  nothing  magnificent,  but  was  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  others  by  its  yeUow  colour.  The 
imperial  &mily,  as  well  as  mandarins  of  the  first  rank, 
had  all  collected.  Shortly  after  day-light,  the  sound  of 
masical  instruments  announced  the  approach  of  the 
emperor.  He  was  seated  in  an  open  chair,  borne  by 
sixteen  men,  and  seen  emerging  from  a  grove  in  the 
background.  Clad  in  plain  dark  silk,  with  a  velvet 
bonnet  and  a  pearl  in  fVont  of  it,  he  wore  no  other  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  his  high  rank.  As  soon  as  the 
monarch  was  seated  upon  his  throne,  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  led  the  ambassador  towards  the  stops.  The 
1  itter  approached,  bent  his  knee,  and  handed  in  a  casket 
set  with  diamonds,  the  letter  addressed  to  his  imperial 
majesty  by  the  King  of  England.  The  emperor  assured 
him  of  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  the  testimony  which  his 
Britannic  majesty  gave  lum  of  his  esteem  and  good  will 
in  sending  him  an  embassy,  with  a  letter  and  rare  pre- 
sents ;  that  he  on  his  part  entertained  sentiments  of  the 
sime  kind  towards  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  and 
hoped  that  harmony  would  always  bo  maintained  between 
their  respective  subjects.  He  then  presented  to  the  am- 
bassador a  stono  soeptre,  whilst  he  graciously  received 
the  private  presents  of  the  principal  personages  of  the 
embassy.  He  was  perfectly  good-humoured,  and  e.cpe- 
cially  pleased  with  the  son  of  Sir  G.  Staunton,  who  talked 
a  little  Chinese,  and  received  as  a  token  of  imperial 
favour,  a  yellow  plain  tobacco-ponch,  with  the  figure  of 
the  five-clawed  dragon  embroidered  upon  it.  Afterwards, 
the  ambassadors  f^m  Birmah  and  little  Bnkharia,  were 
introduced,  and  performed  the  nine  prostrations.  A 
sumptuous  banquet* was  then  served  up,  and  after  their 
di*partnre^  thev  hnd  prc.^eot^  ?»ent  t«>  thejn,  consis^ting  of 


silks,  porcelain  and  teas.  Upon  an  application  mid«  to 
the  prime  minister,  respecting  a  merchant  ship  whirU 
had  accompanied  the  ambassador's  frigate,  they  rec^ved 
the  most  flattering  answer,  and  every  request  was  fiilly 
granted  them.  Having  accompanied  the  embassy,  the 
ship  was  to  pay  no  duty.  After  their  return  to  Pekin, 
it  was  intimated  to  them  that  his  mi^esty,  on  his  way  to 
Yuen-ming-yuen,  would  be  delighted  if  tiie  ambassador 
came  to  meet  him  on  the  road.  When  the  emperor 
observed  him,  he  stopped  short,  and  graciously  addressed 
him.  He  was  carried  in  a  chair,  and  followed  by  a 
clumsy  cart,  which  could  not  be  distinguished  horn  other 
vehicles,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  yellow  cloth  over  it. 
On  his  arrival  at  Yuen-ming-yuen,  he  viewed  with  great 
delight  the  various  presents  which  the  ambassador  had 
brought  with  him.  A  model  of  the  **  Royal  SovereigD,'* 
a  ship  of  war  of  a  hundred  and  ten  guns,  attracted  much 
of  his  notice. 

In  consequence  of  this  embassy,  his  imperial  raajeity 
called  together  a  council  to  deliberate  what  answer  onght 
to  be  given  to  the  letter.  A  hoppo  f^m  Canton,  who 
had  lost  his  rank,  and  the  imperial  legate,  strongly  op- 
posed any  offer  of  friendly  terms.  The  result  of  this 
conference  was,  that  the  ambassador  was  given  to  under- 
stand that,  as  the  winter  approached,  he  ought  to  think 
about  his  departure.  At  an  interview  with  the  minister 
of  state,  to  which  he  was  invited  in  the  palace,  he  found 
the  emperor's  answer  contained  in  a  large  roll  covered 
with  yellow  silk,  and  placed  in  a  chair  of  state.  From 
thenoo  it  was  sent  into  the  ambassador's  hotel,  aeeon- 
panied  by  several  presents.  News  which  arrired  firom 
Canton,  stating  the  probability  of  a  rupture  between 
Eneland  and  the  French  republic,  hastened  the  departure 
of  we  ambassador.  He  had  been  very  anxious  to  obtain 
some  privileges  for  the  British  trade,  but  the  prime 
minister  was  as  anxious  to  evade  all  conversation  upon 
business.  The  splendid  embassy  was  only  viewed  as  a 
congratulatory  mission,  and  treated  as  endi* 

No  practical  result  followed  from,  this  expensive  em- 
bassy ;  the  relations  between  the  English  and  Chinese 
in  Canton,  continued  to  be  vexatious  and  nusatisflu^ry ; 
and  the  disputes  occasionally  became  so  violent  that  the 
tr^de  was  suspended,  or  the  English  ships  detained. 

The  East  India  Company's  supercargoes  at  Canton 
were,  about  the  year  1815,  so  mnch  annoyed  by  the 
caprice,  and  jealous  and  irritating  policy  of  the  Chinese 
officials  at  Canton ;  and  so  much  afiVonted  apd  mortified 
by  the  vain-glorious  style  assumed  in  Chinese  speeches 
and  documents — which  ought  rather  to  be  laughed  at 
as  idle  rodomontade  tlian  seriously  resented — that  on 
the  representations  of  the  Company,  the  embassy  of 
Lord  Amherst  was  undertaken.  It  fiailed  even  more 
signally  than  that  of  Lord  Macartney.  Lord  Amherst, 
fh>m  some  feeling  of  indignity,  which  many  have  pro- 
nounced  absurd  under  the  circumstances,  refused  to 
perform  the  nonsensical  ceremony  of  the  Ko-iov^  whieh 
he  considered  degrading  to  himself  personally  and  to  the 
sovereign  or  country  which  he  represented;  and  he  was 
accordingly,  not  even  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the 
Emperor.  The  subsequent  squabbles  which  have  fVom 
time  to  time  alarmed  the  British  people  for  their  beloved 
tea-pots,and  the  British-India  merchantsfor  their  valuable 
traffic,  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  public.  Tlie 
rash  or  gallant  enterprise  of  Captain  Maxwell,  and  the 
whole  of  the  transactions  in  which  figured  Lord  Napier, 
Captain  Elliott,  and  the  too-famous  Commtssiooer  Lin, 
are  clearly  detailed  in  the  volume. 

The  fiiture  relations  between  Britain  and  China,  and 
the  immediate  prospects  of  commerce  in  that  country  i 
form  no  part  of  Dr.  Taylor's  plan.  This  is  a  subject  upon 
which  it  is,  indeed,  very  difficult  to  speak ;  nor  does  tiie 
experience  of  many  centuries  warrant  the  hope  that 
misunderstandings  may  not  speedily  again  arise  to  inter- 
rupt the  regular  course  of  coi^njcrce ;  though  the  IV- 
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lestials  are,  for  the  moment,  well  cowed.  It  will  be  oar 
•wn^fluilt  if  ihej  ihaU  ever  agun  ariee  f^om  British 
ctfmiaereial  aggressioii,  and  contempt  of  those  laws  by 
wliidi  every  goTemment  is  entitled  to  regulate  and  ad- 
nimster  its  internal  aifiurs.  In  onr  lively  indignation  at 
the  flAknese,  boasting,  and  deceit  of  the  Chinese,  the  ftin- 
dsmental  principles  of  international  justice  have  oftener 
thiB  once  been  in  danger  of  being  entirely  orerlooked. 
Aj  recent  erents  in  China  and  India  are  of  the  greatest 
iitenst,  the  readers  of  Br.  Taylor's  History  will  be 
gntifled  by  a  eomplete  and  cTen  minute  account  of  our 
litest  Eastern  wars ;  thdse  just  happily  terminated  by 
tbke-welcome  peace.  In  all  future  editions  of  the  work 
iMpmnisea  to  bring  down  the  history  of  our  Indian  Em- 
pire to  the  latest  period. 

7%e  AitUfUoffrapfy  of  Heinrieh  Stilling y  late  Atdic 
Gmnaeilor  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  Trans- 
lated 6om  the  Grerman,  by  S.  Jackson.  Second 
editioa.  John  Wright  &  Co.,  Aldine  Cham- 
bers. 

We  sre  ^d  to  meet  with  a  cheap,  double-columned 
editioB  of  tliU  charming  work,  which,  on  its  first  ap- 
pesruee,  excited  onr  warm  admiration.      The  early 
part  of  the   Memoirs  especially,  affords  the  most  en- 
figiag  view  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Germans  of  humble 
nak  that  it  is  poesihle  to  meet*  with.      The  charac- 
ter of  Stilling  is  of  itself  a  profitable  moral  study.     The 
descendant  of  poor  but  worthy  peasants,  the  son  of  a 
tiflor,  and  bred  himself  to  his  father's  craft, — to  which 
he  afterwards  united  the  avocation  of  a  country  school- 
■Bster— the  aelf-edncated  youth  gradually  rose,  with- 
«it  art  or  effort,  making  his  way  npward  by  sheer  me- 
rit and  talent,  until  he  became  the  Professor  of  Poli- 
tifcal  Economy  in  sereral  of  the  German  UniTersities,  and 
faally  settled  at  Carlsrhne,  an  Aulic  Counsellor  to  the 
xvigniag  Prinee.    Stilling  was  the  early  friend  of  Goif the ; 
sad  Ihoai^  the  simple  and  humble  student  of  Strasburg, 
vhoee  only  wealth  lay  in  the  Bank  of  Faith,  was  in 
noay  respeeto  the  antipodes  of  that  brilliant  and  distin- 
guished person,  a  warm  friendship  subsisted  between 
them  through  life.     Stilling,  who  had  studied  medicine, 
leeaae,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  famous  oyer 
an  Germany  and  Switierland  for  his  ski)l  as  an  oculist, 
vUdi,  to  many  people,  when  combined  ^th  the  singular 
efaaraeter  of  the  man,  appeared  little  less  than  eupema- 
tvaL    We  can  promise  our  readers  both  delight  and  im- 
prsmsent  ftom  the  study  of  this  primitive  man's  life. 

/.  The  pommusumer^  or  De  Lunatico  Inquirendo. 

Octayo,  pp.  440,  with  twenty-eight  Illustrations 

on  Steel  by  Phiz. 
//.  Jack  Hinton  the  Gruardsman.      Octavo,  with 

a  Portrait  of  the  antlior,  Mr  Charles  Lever,  and 

nomeroas  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Steel  by 

Phiz.   Dublin :  Curry. 

This  brace  of  goodly  Yolnmes,  coming  forth  neck  and 
atck^aseall  but  overpowering  in  their  joint  and  im- 
ceamag  deauuids  upon  the  jocund  hilarity,  the  wreathed 
nulcey  and  side-shaking  gufaw$  of  a  public  never  more 
ia  need  of  ^»plyiag  the  recipe  **  Laugh  and  be  fat"  than 
'Mw.  With  the  gallant  Guardsman  and  his  friends  we 
bd  cultivated  a  previous  piece-meal  acquaintance.  Right 
pleaaattt  has  it  been  while  it  lasted;  with  the  farther 
^Hana  ef  leaving  no  melancholy  regrote  behind  it.  Mr. 
Uver  v  preeminently  a  writer  foj  the  day  and  the  hour ; 


a  right  pleasant  CQinpanion  in  a  post-chaise  or  steamer  ; 
nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  demand  of  l^im  wiiat  he 
never  bargained  to  give  ;  what-  indeed,  he  may  have  a 
shrewd  guess,  would  spoil  his  market.  His  pictures  of 
that  phase  of  social  life  in  which  he  plies  his  mirthful 
vocation,  are,  like  the  illustrations  of  his  stories,  drawn 
with  a  free  and  bold  pencil;  clever,  efi*ective,  and,  above 
all,  excellently  adapted  to  the  end  in  view— the  amuse- 
ment of  the  hour  that  flies. 


With  tlie  Chevalier  De  Lunatico  we  had  no  previous 
acquaintance.  His  adventures  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  upon  the  author's  idea  of  the  Thieves*  Lite- 
rature ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  what  is  at  present  the 
favourite  reading  of  the  many-headed  monster ;  elevated, 
however,  by  his  keeping  in  view  the  old  masters  of  the 
broadly  comic  fiction,  Smolldtt  and  Fielding.  The  work 
is  none  of  the  superficial  concerns  of  the  one  tome  divid- 
ed into  three  kind.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  equal  to  at 
least  six  circulating  library  volumes  thrown  into  one. 
We  have  not,  on  this  account,  got  above  half  through  it. 
To  the  euti,  however,  we  are  already  able,  at  a  glance, 
to  bear  high  testimony.  They  are  admirable  ;  not  one 
here  and  there,  but  all  of  them. 

Scientific  Wanderings,  or  ResuUa  of  Observation 
and  Experiment;  being  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  Elements  of  Physics,  S^c,  Sfc.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  Fraser. 

Another  addition  to  the  numerous  treatises  on  Natural 
Philosophy ;  rendered  attractive  to  young  persons  fh>m 
being  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  story,  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  the  popular  work,  **  Philosophy  in  Sport  made 
Science  in  Earnest." 

An  Efficient  JHemedgf  for  the  Distress  of  Natiotnti 
By  John  Gray,  Author  of  «  The  Social  System." 
8vo.    Pp.  224.    Adam  &  Charles  Black. 

Here,  again,  stands  forward  the  philanthropic  Mr. 
Gray,  nothing  daunted  by  the  ill  success  of  his  former 
attempts,  and  nrging  the  irrefiragable  plea- 
Hear  me  for  my  cauae ! 

We  have  all  been  sufficiently  chastened  by  the  hand 
of  adversity  to  be  brought  into  the  condition  of  patient 
listeners  to  any  proposal  of  an  efficient  remedy  for  pub- 
lic distress ;"  so  that  we  may  very  safely  leave  Mr.  Gray's 
panacea  to  the  dispassionate  investigation. of  more  com- 
petent tribunals  than  ours. 

« 

Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought. 
London :  Pickering. 
This  Treatise  on  Logic  is  brief  and  clear,  comprehen* 
sive  and  original,  and  sticks  closely  to  the  point. 

Western  Australia  ;  containing  a  Statement  of  the 
Condition  and  Prospects  of  that  GoUmy :  with  a 
map,  S^'c,  <Sfe. 

This  is  a  compilation  for  the  use  of  settlers,  thougli 
much  of  it  is  mere  surplusage.  If  emigrante  to  Xhc 
Great  South  Land  should  not  know  where  they  are  going, 
it  is  certainly  not  for  want  of  books  of  counsel  and  di- 
rection. We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  adage,  **  Too 
many  cooks  spoil  the  broth."  Western  Australia  ap- 
pears to  have  struggled  through  tlie  worst  diseases  inci- 
dent to  the  infancy  of  colonies ;  and  though  not  yet  in 
rigorous  health,  it  may  be  pronounced  in  a  safe  and 
rather  proiqtsing  coiiditioii, 
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Trnpressions,  Thottghts^  and  SketeheSy  during  Two 
Years  in  France  and  SwiUerland,  By  the  author 
of  ''  The  Gladiator,"  &c.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Sc  Co. 

We  cannot  conjecture  how  this  work  has  come  forth  in 
tti'e  hnmble  and  unpretending  form  in  which  it  appears; 
i9hich  is  that  of  a  cheap  stitched  reprint,  in  double 
columns,  and  on  very  ordinary  paper  ;  and  certain  we 
are  that  we  hare  often  seen  very  inferior  matter  ushered 
into  the  world  on  wire-wove,  hot-pressed,  with  elegant 
typography  and  all  a  publisher's  *'  appliances  and  means." 

The  work  purports  to  be  the  correspondence  of  a  young 
fand  she  is  an  accomplished)  lady,  who  goes  abroad  in  the 
independent,  self-relying  kind  of  way  in  which  many 
English  girls  are  now  often. sent  from  home  to  Paris,  to 
see  the  world  and  finish  their  education.  She  lives  in  dif- 
ferent boarding-schools  and  boarding-houses,  and  keeps 
a  journal  of  her  proceedings,  noting  all  that  is  passing 
around  her  which  is  considered  worthy  of  record.  Her 
journal,  or  serief  of  letters,  displays  a  well-cultivated 
mind,  and  justness  of  thought  and  sentiment  ;  and  gives, 
moreover,  considerable  insight  into  the  domestic  habits  of 
middle-class  society  in  Paris.  We  can  assure  bur  read- 
ers, that  more  Eolid  information  and  rational  entertain- 
ment, more  eare  and  thought,  may  be  found  in  this  homely 
8titched*np  anonymous  volume,  than  in  many  splendidly 
printed  bookli  of  Travels  coming  out  with  fashionable 
names. 


NEW  POEMS. 

Seareely  hare  we  elosed  accounts  with  the  Poetry  of 
1 842,  before  the  Poetry  of  1843  comee  erowdingupon 
us.    And  first, — 

Da^  Dreamt,  By  Charles  Knox,  Author  of 
"  HardneM,"  "  The  Rittermeister's  Budget," 
"  Softneae,"  &c.,  &c. 

If  a  good  oonntenance  be  to  a  man  a  nniTersal  letter 
of  recommendation,  it  is  not  less  true  that  to  a  book, 
beautiful  typography,  fine  paper,  elegant  illustrations, 
and  Heh  bindings,  are  not  less  reoommendatory.  All 
these  fre  found  graeing  Captain  Knox's  Day  Dreanu, 
These  are,  howeTtr,  but  the  setting.  Of  the  gems 
themselves  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  so  decidedly.  The 
collection,  no  doubt,  contains  many  copies  of  fair 
verses;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  eonsider  the  anthor  more 
successful  as  a  prose  fictionist  than  a  poet.  Yet  Captain 
Knox  is  not  one  of  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write 
[verse]  with  ease — ^fotal  ease  !  He  writes  with  care, 
and  pains,  and  effort ;  and  he  has  himself  found  great 
pleasure  in  those  self-imposed  labours  ;  which  will,  we 
tnake  no  doubt,  eonmnnieate  pleasure  to  many.  What 
more  woald  he  or  the  critics  have  t 

If  any  theme  is  calculated  to  call  forth  all  the 
powers  of  a  poet  of  the  cast  of  the  author  of  Day  Dreams, 
it  must  be  Byron.  From  the  verses  to  Byron  we  there- 
foi^  select  our  specimen  of  this  varied  volume  ;  varied, 
because  Day  Dreams  necessarily  comprehend  all  manner 
of  fknciAily  and  of  lovely  and  tender  things. 

BTBON. 

A  shadow  passed  before  me,  in  whose  spirit,' 

That  gleamed  from  out  his  aspect,  I  could  see 

The  soul  that  conquers  immortality; 

A  sparkle  of  the  fire  that  none  inherit 

From  their  vain  line  of  human  ancestry,* 

But  ^vre^t  from  heaven;  that  mankind  may  Icam 


That  man  is  not  a  merely  creeping  thing-^ 
A  soulless  reptile,  earthly,  grovelling, 
And  daring  soaroe  his  mole-like  head  to  torn 
Towards  the  eternal  fountain,  fVom  which  spring 
Knowledge  and  happiness;  this  Man  was  one. 
The  intellectual  champion  of  his  race, 
Who  show'd  it  might  be  worthy  its  high  place 
And  lordship  o'er  the  earth;  yet  all  alone 
He  stood  among  his  kind,  for  none  he  found 
Whose  soul  was  set  apart  to  mate  vrith  him; 
And  he  was  obstinate,  and  would  not  bend 
His  spirit,  with  his  fellow-men  to  blend; 
And  so  his  heart  was  withered,  and  he  bound 
Himself  as  in  a  mantle,  in  a  dim 
And  shadowy  cloud  of  dark  imaginings; 
Embodied  yearnings  of  a  mind  that  sought 
That  which  it  found  not,  till  his  fancy  Wrought 
Itself  a  separate  world,  in  which  he  passed 
His  years  in  self-tormenting,  till  the  springs. 
That  the  soul  moved  to  stir  the  body,  snapped. 
And  broke  in  sunder,  too  o'erstrained  to  last, 
And  then  his  clay  with  other  clay  was  wrapped. 

While  lives  the  language  of  his  land,  his  name 

Is  graven  on  the  records  of  its  fame — 

But  g^iiven  with  the  hand  of  misery; 

For  he — this  gifted  child  of  poesy. 

This  painter  of  the  passions  of  mankind. 

The  mighty  bard  that  deem'd  to  ride  the  storm. 

To  sing  of  nature  in  her  every  form. 

To  fathom  the  dark  depths  of  human  mind. 

All  tasks  essaying,  yet  for  all  tasks  able, 

Was,  more  than  all  his  fellows — miserable. 

Joyless  his  childhood  was,  his  youth  of  pining,* 

Serpents  and  thorns  were  in  his  bays  entwining  ; 

His  fame  with  stains  of  deadly  hue  defiled, 

A  blasted  bridal,  and  a  stranger  child  ; 

Another's  banner  o'er  his  father's  hall  ; 

Friends  that  wept  ever;  foes  that  sought  his  fall ; 

His  days  of  restlessness,  his  nights  of  gloom, 

A  withered  life,  and  an  untimely  tomb. 

Such  is  the  lot  that  waits  the  noblest  mind. 

That  parteth  fh>m  his  kind  in  cold  disunion, 

And  feeleth  not  that  God  on  high  design'd 

That  man  should  live  with  man  in  kind  oommnBion. 

Marriage,    A  Poem,  in  four  Cantoe. 

By  Dr.  Henry  Edwards. 

Tins  is  a  poem  addressed  by  its  author  to  his  Bride- 
elect  ;  and,  of  oourse,  should  be  candied  enough.  La- 
dies will  admiro  it ;  especially  if  their  ideas  of  poetic 
excellence  are  not  too  high.  The  poet  gives  those  who 
are  betrothed  among  his  readers  some  useful,  if  homely 
and  rather  plain-spoken,  advioe,  as  to  how  they  shoald 
deport  themselves  under  all  the  varying  ciroamataaoes 
of  married  life. 

The  Hall  of  Vision;  a  View  of  Principles.  A  Poem, 
in  three  Books.  By  William  Leask.  Second  edition. 

A  poem  of  some  merit,  of  the  school  of  PoUok.  Seve- 
ral minor  pieces  are  subjoined  to  the  Hall  of  Vision  ; 
nearly  all  of  them  of  a  serious  oast. 

Dion^siuSy  the  Areopagiie ;  with  other  Poems. 
By  Ann  Hawkshaw. 

The  Areopagite  is  a  more  sustained  effort  than  lady* 
poetesses  are  in  the  habit  of  making.  It  ahows  power 
of  thought  as  well  as  facility  in  versifieation. 

Genaeeva.  A  Poem.  By  Richard  Chcnerix  Trench. 

The  title  of  this  poem  will  explain  that  it  is  a  metri- 
cal version  of  the  beautiful  and  pathetic  German  legend 
of  Genoveva;  that  pure  feminine  incarnation  of  the  ten- 
derest  love,  meekness,  fidelity,  and  patient  endorsee. 
The  incidents  of  the  original  tale  arc  closely  adhered  to, 
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and  the  poem  is  hence,  in  its  patheilo  simplicity,  mnch 
more  rffsctiTo  than  if  eompoeed  in  a  more  ambitious, 
onuunented,  and  diilbse  style, 

I 

SERIAL  "works. 

Knioht's  Picto&iai.  Shakspebx,  Part  LI. — Shak- 

spofi  15  Germjixt — Indexes,  &c.  &c. — This  Part  closes 

iht  Sopplemental  Yolame,  and,  as  we,  presume,  also 

tloaes  the  work — ^  the  last  scene  of  all.'*    Its  subject- 

■titter  is  the  German  critics  and  eulogists  of  Shakspere; 

•f  tvo  of  whom,  GoSthe  and  Tieck,  characteristic  por- 

tnito  are  giren.      It  will  be  with  a  certain  emotion 

of  regret  that  many  must  now  transfer  their  finished 

work  from  the  table  to  the  book-shelTcs;  long  there  to 

■aintain'the  honoured  station  to  which.the  learning  and 

taste  of  the  Editor,  and,  more  than  ail,  his  unbounded 

e&thusiaam,  lore,  and  reverence  for  our  great  dramatist, 

to  eminently  entitle  his  magnum  opus, 

Jbsie  Pbilups  ;  a  TaLe  of  tre  New  Poor-La w, 
Part  I.    By  Mrs.  TroUope;  with  illustrations  by  Leech. 
Loodoa  :  Golbora. — Mrs.  Trollope  belicTes  that  there  is 
mnething  Tkiona  in  principle,  or  radically  bad,  in  the 
mtw  Psor-Law,  without,  hewoTer,  being  the  defender  of 
the  abuses  of  tha  old  system.    She  thinks  it  harsh  and 
cnel  in  operation,  and  calculated  to  deteriorate  the 
■flial  iBellngSy  and  to  destroy  the  self-respect  of  its  nn- 
fertaaate  objeete.     The  ftindamental  mistake  was  pass* 
iBg  this  stringent  law,  conferring  on  a  distant  and  un- 
spnpalfaiiing  body,  arbitrary,  and  nearly  irresponsible 
power,  wilhoui  simultaneously,  or  rather  previously,  un- 
fettering indostry;  freeing  t)ie  working  classes  f^om  the 
Wthea  of  an  ezeessiTe,  grinding,  and  most  unequal 
taiakion;  and,  above  all,  remoring  every  impost,  direct 
w  indireet,  f^m  their  food — from  the  prime  necessaries 
«f  life.    Had  the  new  Poor-Law  been  better  considered 
Una  its  operation  shows  it  to  have  been,  this  objection 
vwld  still  remain  in  equal  foroe.    Our  legislators  **  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse  ;*'  so  that  it  is  not  wonderfU  that 
saooth  and  satisfactory  progress  has  not  been  made.  These 
»e  oar  riews;  Mrs.  Trollope  has  her  own  of  the  Poor- 
law;  and  she  thinks  fit  to  illustrate  them  popularly,]  in 
i  life-like  story.    We  not  only  give  her  credit  for  sin- 
cerity of  purpose,  but  for  the  ability,  as  well  as  the  iocli- 
ution,  to  do  good,  by  graphic  exposures  of  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  system,  if  she  be  careful  to  steer 
dear  of  exaggeration  and  caricature,  to  keep  down  her 
Toryism,  and  pursue  her  avowed  object  in  an  earnest 
ud  single  spirit.    In  the  opening  number,  there  are 
^ms  well-painted  scenes,  which,  however,  bear  only  re- 
BMiely  on  the  condition  of  paupers.    The  dialogue  be- 
tween a  coarse  and  selfish  member  of  the  Poor-Law 
Board,  Mr.  Hnttonworth,  and  Mrs.  Greenhill,  a  worthy 
and  moet  respectable  aged  widow,  reduced  to  indigence, 
solely  by  disinterested  efforts  to  assist  her  children,  is, 
ofcouree,  a  gross  caricature;  though  we  cannot  forget 
Cowper'a  remark — **  There  is  no  tyrant  like  an  English 
diBTchwarden" — the  churchwardens  being  managers  of 
tbe  poor  in  his  time.    Were  such  brutality  possible,  as 
^  which  is  ascribed  to  the  button-maker,  then  we 
■ittuld  rejoice  to  see  the  widow's  son,  like  a  true-hearted 
Boglishman,  give  the  member  of  the  Board  a  sound 
Uiraahxng,  if  the  meek-spirited  woman  did  not  herself 
Muek  off  her  old  shoe,  and  slam  his  ears  well.     There 
^9  however,  a  spice  of  truth  in  the  general  reasoning  of 
^\.U  button-maker,  turned  country  gentleman — though  it 
•  v'^'M  not,  in  the  least,  Apply  to  tho  ease  in  hand.    Mrs. 


Greenhill  was  pleading  for  help  for  her  blam^tSiss 

daughter-in-law  and  innocent  grandchildren — 

^  I  am  come  here,"  said  she,  ^  to  ask  food  fbr  a  des'  • 
titute  woman  who  is  just  going  to  lie  in,  whose  lyss- 
band  is  in  prison,  and  who  has  five  children  to  suppor^"_ 
—  "  Shame  !  shame  !  shame  ! "  cried  the  indignant 
Mr.  Huttonworth,  and  he  addressed  a  clergyman  who 
also  sat  at  the  Board.  **  Now,  just  observe,  Sir,— 4iit 
do  for  one  moment  observe, — ^the  difference  beti^een 
those  creatures  who  have  the  audacity  to  claim  a  m^iin- 
tenance  as  their  right,  and  the  people  of  our  class  who 
have  got  the  misfortune  of  being  obliged  to  pay  it.  J&t, ' 
I  say,  observe  the  difference.  There's  my  daughter,  with 
a  fortune  down  of  £15,000 :  that  girl,  Sir,  has  been^«n- 
gaged  to  be  married  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  and  thtm 
they  are  waiting — she  and  the  excellent  young  man  that 
is  engaged  to  her — till  he  fuet  a  living  that  has  been  j^ro- 
mised  by  his  uncle,  Sir  William  Wise.  That's  what  1  * 
call  an  example,  Mr.  Wilcox.  We  are  expected  iif^ 
prudent,  and  provident,  and  thoughtful,  and  caseftilirand 
all  the  rest  of  it;  while  these  creatures  that  burden^he 
eartb  with  themselves  and  their  filthy  rags,  must  go  and 
marry,  forsooth;  and  then  send  politely  to  tell  us  they 
have  five  babies,  and  another  coming;  and  vrill  be  Mlich- 
obliged  if  we  will  provide  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper, 
lodging,  ftimiture,  firing,  and  clothing,  for  their  dear, 
excellent  papa  and  mamma,  because  they  don't  happen 
to  have  a  single  penny  of  their  own." 

We  hope  that  Mrs.  Trollope,  as  her  work  proceeds, 
wiU  study  to  conciliate  instead  of  exasperating;  fdrVe 
are  pretty  sure  she  vrill  not  flinch. 

Le  Keux's  Memorials  of  Cambridge.  No.  XXXVIII^ 
— This  number  concludes  the  work,  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  views,  very  neatly  executed,  of  the  colleges, 
halls,  churches,  and  other  public  buildings  of  the  lown 
and  university  of  Cambridge.  The  letter-press,  consist- 
ing of  historical  notices,  &c.,  is  by  Thomas  Wright'J^'Esq. 
of  Trinity  College,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Longueville,^&te 
Fellow  of -Magdalene  College.  The  work  mustf^have 
great  attraction  for  all  Cantabs,  and  generally  for  English 
*'  gentlemen  and  scholars."  -  <^'  * 

Cumminq's  Fox's  Book  op  Martyrs.  Part  MXT 
With  a  View  of  the  singular  bird's-nest  Protestant  Church 
at  Bobi. — This  work  has  now  reached  the  worst  period 
of  the  perl^ution,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  r?!^of 
Henry  VIII.j  when  Calais  was  still  under  the  English 
sway.  Wetire  amused  by  one  anecdote : — A  blaok-fHar 
came  to  Calais,  selling  Pope's  pardons  at  a  groat  S^piece. 
A  suspected  •  heretic,  named  William  Button,  applied  to 
the  pardoner  to  have  the  souls  of  his  fkther,  and^ther 
friends,  ^^ifered  out  of  purgatory,  if  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Father  reached  so  fkr.  **  There  is  no  doub^of  hia 
power,"  said  the  friar. — ^  Why  then,"  quoth  Button, 
"  doth  he  not,  of  charity,  deliver  all  souls  thereout  ?  "^  For 
this  bold  speech  Button  was  taken  before  the  Commissary, 
who  chafe(bat  the  heretic.  Nothing  daunted,'  Button 
remarked^"  If  your  Holy  Father,  the  Pope,  may  deliver 
souls  out.of.  purgatory,  and  will  not,  of  charity,  deliver 
them,  I  wolild  to  God  the  King  could  make  me  'Pope, 
and  I  would  surely  deliver  all  out  ttithout  money." 

Chambers'  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature. 
Part  I. — This  promises  to  be  a  useful  and  elegant- com- 
pilation ;',and'  it  is,  though  a  very  cheap,  a  really  hand- 
some, well-looking,  embellished  book.  With  the  talents 
and  industry  of  Mr.  Hobert  Chambers  employed  in' turn- 
ing good  matter  to  good  account,  and  the  accumulated 
stores  to  be  found  in  Warton,  Hallam,  Campbell,' and  the 
host  of  .good  writers  in  this  department,  an  excellent 
popular  view  or  body  of  English  polite  literature^must  be 
the  rcVult.  Part  I.  reaches  from  the  origin  of  the  laiiguage 
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tQ  tin  enb  of  Latimer,  w2io  is  ia  himself  an  embodied 
image  of  the  manners  of  his  own  age,  and  of  that  more 
primitire  one  which  immediately  preceded  it. 

The  London  and  Edinburqk  Monthlt  Medtcjll  Jour- 
nal FOR  184^.  Edited  by  JohnRoee  Cormack,  M.D.^Thi8 
annnal  volume  ia  strictly  professional.  It  contains  a  great 
mass  of  information,  both  in  the  form  of  original  com- 
munications and  in  the  reTiews  of  new  medical  works. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  pronounce  any  opinion  whatever 
on  a  work  so  entirely  beyond  our  province;  but  from  the 
imposing  list  of  the  names  of  contributors,  some  of  them 
already  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  others  clever  and  active  young  practitioners, 
sealons  in  the  prosecution  of  science,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  augur  favourably  of  this  Journal. 

The  Cambridge  Universitt  Keoistkr  for  1843. 
By  William  Atkinson  Warwick.  Pp.  180,  with  Por- 
trait of  Proflessor  Whewell.  Cambridge  :  Warwick  & 
Co.  London :  Hatehard. — This  volume  is  designed  to 
be  a  companion  to  the  Cambridge  Almanac,  and  to  ap- 
pear annually.  It  is  made  up  of  the  various  miscellane- 
ous information  and  lists,  &c.,  &c.,  likely  to  be  nsefbl  and 
interesting  to  the  student,  and  to  every  one  connected 
with  the  University,  or  interested  in  its  affairs. 

New  Zealand  Portfolio.    No.  VI. 

Thornton's  History  op  Indu.    Part  III.    Vol.  IV. 

Martin  Doyle*s  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Hus- 
bandry.   Part  IX. 

ScjfNERY  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland.  Part  XX. — 
The  letter-press  of  this  part  is  of  more  than  usual  inter- 
est. Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  is  either  bestirring  himself,  or  is 
inspired  since  he  got  into  Mnnster. 

An  Essay  on  Punctuation,  with  iNa dental  Re- 
MABK8  ON  Composition.  By  F.  Francillon,  Solicitor. 
Whittaker  &  Co. 

The  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Register  and  National 
Almanac  for  1843. 


PAMPHLETS. 
Friendly  Counsels  to  Female  Servants.  By  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  of  Broughton  Place  Chapel, 
Edinburgh. — A  sensible  and  really /rt^n^iy  address  to  a 
large  and  most  important  and  valuable  class  of  the  com- 
mnnitj  ;  and  one  moreover  in  the  improvement  of  which 
all  the  others  are  very  deeply  interested. 

An  Explanation  of  Gravity  ;  or  the  Great  Power 
causing  Gravitation,  Form,  and  lotion. 


The  Unemployed,  and  the  Proposed  New  Poor -Law. 
A  letter  from  a  Renfrewshire  heritor  to  the  holders  of 
real  property  in  that  county,  and  in  other  manufaetur- 
ing  districts  of  Scotland. — Tliis  pamphlet,  though  one  of 
the  first  symptoms  of  that  serious  alarm  among  the  Scot- 
tish heritors,  which  may  soon  be  general,  contains  some 
views  and  observations  worthy  of  attention. 

A  Defknch  of  the  Rights  or  the  Working  CLASJ^ra. 
By  William  Sherman  Crawfnrd,  Esq.,  M.^.  for  Roch- 
dale.— A  clear  and  able  statement,  laid  down  in  distinct 
sections,  in  which  the  entire  subject  is  deliberately  dis- 
cussed, the  objections  answered,  and  judgment  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  concession  of  those  rights, 
which,  in  the  abstract,  no  one  longer  denies  to  any  sane 
man  of  the  %ge  of  twenty-one.  Among  other  objections 
which  Mr.  Crawfnrd  refutes,  is  that  founded  upon  the  late 
conduct  of  the  more  violent  Chartists.  He  is  not  sur- 
prised that  they  should  be  distrustful  and  suspicious;  and 
no  one  can  wonder  that  they  should  have  been  misled 
for  a  season,  but  that  their  good  sense  remains  so  rery 
long  under  eclipse.  In  repudiating  the  aid  of,  and  in- 
deed all  oobperation  with  the  middle-class  Complete 
or  Universal  Sui&agists,  and  clinging,  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  to  the  mere  symbol  of  the  tix  poini$,  they  are 
like  a  man  who,  invited  to  a  substantial  feast  of  roast- 
beef  and  plum-pudding,  takes  huff,  and  refuses  to  go, 
because  the  card  does  not  also  spedfy  salt,  mustard,  aud 
horse-radish  ;  forgetting  that  he  has  power  to  call  ibr 
these  and  any  other  condiments  ho  chooses  the  moment 
that  he  is  once  fairly  at  table  with  the  beef  and  pudding 
before  him.  No  intelligent  man  among  the  workini; 
classes  can  doubt  of  the  sincerity  and  friendliness  of  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawthrd,  or  of  his  steadikstaess  to  the  canse 
of  free  representation  ;  and  therefore  we  trust  that  his 
address  will  do  much  good  among  the  working-men,  both 
directly,  and  as  a  counteracting  force  to  the  ill  inflnenees 
of  their  misleaders.  It  might  also  tend  to  mitigate  the 
alarms  of  those  of  the  liigher  orders,  who  see  in  nniversiil 
snffh^pe  only  universal  anarchy  and  plunder,  would  they 
but  deign  to  read  the  tract. 

A  SnTLLiNo*s  Worth  of  Sense. — A  good,  and  neat 
little  book  of  select  and  choice  sentences  and  maxims  of 
conduct. 

Cultivation  of  Popular  Flowers.  The  Geranium, 
with  a  coloured  specimen. 

Vindication  of  the  Completb  Suffrage  Union;  be- 
ing a  lecture  lately  delivered  in  Manchester  by  Dr.  Henir 
Edwards. 
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SURFACEISM;  or,  THE  MANCEUVRES  OF  THE  WORLD  AND  ITS  WIFE. 


A  TALE  IN  TWO  PARTS. 


BT  MRS.  OORE. 


PART  I. 


Wfld  the  first  of  modem  noveliBts  commenced 
tk  hitt  of  modern  novels  with  the  words,  ^  'Tis 
Sextt  Yxaxs  SufCB,"  the  mind  of  the  reader  was 
esnjed  back  at  once  to  a  stirring  and  romantic 
epoch  of  ciTil  war  ;  and  the  kilted  legions  of  the 
itonnj  '45,  arose  like  shadows  before  his  eyes.  But 
time  has  ahoffled  on.  The  Author  of  Waverley  has 
become  unsubstantial  as  the  visions  of  his  creation. 
Even  his  especial  public  of  readers  is  giving  way 
to  a  youDger  generation ;  and  in  beginning  the 
foUowing  story,  with  the  same  popular  phrase,  we 
apedficatea  very  different  moment  from  the  arduous 
struggles  of  the  Pretender ;— a  moment  of  inferior 
historical  interest ;  but  not  the  less  auspicious  to 
the  derelopnient  of  domestic  complications  as  es- 
sential to  the  task  of  the  novelist  as  the  clash  of 
political  intrigues^  and  the  waste  of  human  life 
arising  £rom  that  troubled  source. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  the  gallant  vessel  of  the 
British  Empire  was  ^righting  itself'  after  one 
of  those  revoluUonary  breezes  bo  often  recurring 
tsAong  us,  and  so  rarely  amounting  to  a  storm. — 
As  the  invalid  constantly  subjected  to  the  super- 
intendence of  the  physician,  is  often  the  longest 
liver, — a  kingdom  at  frequent  issue  with  itsautho- 
ntie^  fDrestalls  the  growth  of  such  political  abuses 
as  create  the  crisis  of  a  revolution  ; — and  the  riots 
of  *80,  and  disturbances  of  a  dozen  other  epochs  of 
the  last  century,  probably  preserved  us  from  such 
disastrous  convulsions  of  popular  frenzy  as  have 
imprintedan  indelible  stain  on  the  history  of  France. 

It  does  not  follow  that  our  moral  atmosphere 
^^  the  clearer  for  the  absence  of  such  a  crisis.  A 
klx^om  in  a  state  of  warfare,  whether  with  itself 
or  ha  neighbourB,  is  in  a  state  of  fever.  But  ple- 
thora is  a  clinical  condition  almost  equally  dan- 
Smua ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  corrup- 
tions of  society  never  attain  a  more  baneful  fla- 
S'Bncy,  than  after  a  prolonged  peace. 

The  early  portion  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
^»^  however,  an  era  of  exemplary  morality.  The 
^J^waestic  life  of  the  young  king  afforded  a  model 
to  his  subjects ;  nay,  so  closely  were  the  sovereigns 
«f  the  realm  surrounded  by  their  extensive  famBy, 
that  this  limited  horizon  appeared  tP  sfeut  out  from 
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their  view  all  other  objects.  The  state  of  Europe, 
nay,  the  state  of  England  itself,  seemed  to  escape  the 
notice  of  George  III.,  while  eugrossed  by  the  int^ 
estsof  the  school-room  and  the  nursery ;  and  Wilkes 
and  Junius  roared  forth  unheeded  those  eloquent 
appeals  which  were  fated  to  be  drowned  in  the  clatter 
of  pap-spoons,  and  the  whining  of  the  accidence. 

As  the  arid  nature  of  certain  soils  suffices  to 
dwarf  and  wither  even  the  finest  saplings  implant- 
ed therein,  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  seems  to  pos- 
sessjbhe  power  of  conUactingand  distorting  even  the 
face  of  Virtue  ;  and  thus,  not  content  with  the  per- 
fection of  her  own  domestic  excellence,  Queen  Char- 
lotte affected  a  sort  of  pedantry  of  morality,  and 
exercised  a  cold  and  unforbearing  scrutiny  into  the 
private  life  of  the  aristocracy,  which,  like  all  ex- 
cesses, led  to  injuri3us  results.  Those  who,  for 
very  venial  transgressions,  political  or  social,  found 
themselves  coldly  loolf  ed  on  by  the  king  and  queen, 
and,  by  that  coldness,  exposed  to  the  insolence  of 
the  servile  courtier  tribe, — asserted  their  indepen- 
dence by  setting  up  a  rival  banner.  The  court 
was  abandoned  by  many  who  did  not  choose  to  be 
subjected  to  this  tyranny  of  moral  inquisition ;  and 
it  was  by  these  means  that  a  brilliant  circle  of 
malcontents  was  collected  to  welcome  and  en- 
courage the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  moment  his  boy- 
ish frailties  rendered  him  an  object  of  reprobation 
to  his  strait-laced  parents.  A  memorable  lesson 
is  afforded,  by  the  way,  to  the  righteous  over- 
much of  this  world,  in  the  fact  that  the  mother 
who,  in  her  old  age,  exhibited  such  unconscien- 
tious sanction  to  the  vices  of  the  potential  Prince 
Regent,  had  begun  by  the  most  bitter  severity  to- 
wards the  follies  of  the  boy  of  eighteen.  As  b  not 
uncommon,  the  prude  who  had  strained  at  a  gnat, 
ended  by  swallowing  a  camel. 

Among  those  who,  after  being  received  with  a 
frowning  brow  at  St.  James's,  and  pointedly  ex- 
cluded from  a  fete  at  Frogmore,  chose  to  fall  back 
on  her  own  resources  as  wife  of  a  Peer  of  England 
in  the  enjoyment  of  independence  and  thirty  thou- 
sand a-year,  was  the  Countess  of  Taunton.  Having 
nothing  to  desire  from  the  Court,  unless  an  occa- 
sional invitation  to  some  royal  ball,  the  moment 
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Bhe  found  tHis  distinction  pointedly  withheld,  Lady 
Taunton  hastened  to  take  what,  to  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  appeared  the  initiative  of  offence  ;  and 
laughingly  announced  her  secession  from  the  Goody- 
Two-Shoes  Court  of  one  whom  she  thenceforward 
designated,  in  her  own  thoughtless  and  briljiant 
circle,  as  "  Mrs.  Margery  MeanweU." 

The  fault  for  which  tx)rd  and  Lady  Taunton 
were  excluded  firom  the  graces  of  Windsor  Castle, 
was  a  political  offence  of  a  trivial  nature,  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  a  county  election,  and  report- 
ed to  the  queen  by  the  wife  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant^ 
who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  starchest  and  most 
exemplary  of  her  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber.  So 
idle  an  incident  ought  never  to  have  reached  her 
majesty's  ear ;  or  if  forced  by  officious  gossip  on 
her  notice,  should  not  have  lingered  a  second  in 
her  memory  ;  and  the  overweening  royal  displea- 
sure with  which  it  was  vbited,  served  not  only  to 
provoke  the  Earl  of  Taunton  into  factious  Par- 
liamentary opposition,  but  to  create  in  the  salon 
of  the  Countess  a  dangerous  species  of  tribunal, 
where  all  that  was  said  or  done,  or  left  unsaid 
and  undone  at  St.  Jameses,  was  subjected  to  un- 
flinching condenmation.  The  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  liberty  of  tongue  of  the  subject,  were 
never  more  fearlessly  asserted,  than  in  the  coterie 
at  Taunton  House. 

Seldom  does  a  court,  even  the  most  blafneless, 
rise  superior  to  such  criticism.  The  absolute 
Napoleon  trembled  more  at  the  gossip  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  than  before  the  cannons  of 
united  Europe  :  and  the  godless  and  lawless  Re- 
gent of  France  was  often  seen  to  shed  tears  at  the 
bitternesses  uttered  against  him  by  the  dowagers 
of  Versailles.  It  is  probable  that  the  biting  bon-mots 
launched  from  the  ruby  lips  of  Lady  Taunton,  occa- 
sioned more  pain  in  the  little  circle  at  Frogmore, 
than  the  frown  of  her  Majesty  from  the  throne  had 
originally  inflicted  on  the  volatile  Countess. 

But  while  the  giddy  trifler  thus  presumed  to 
dally  with  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  she  not  only 
lost  ground  in  public  estimation,  but  deserved  to 
lose  it.  Unrestrained  by  submission  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Court,  the  influence  of  which  over 
her  mind  was  clearly  proved  by  the  importance 
she  ascribed  to  its  displeasure,  she  assumed  an  un- 
becoming tone  of  recklessness  and  defiance.  It 
has  been  said,  with  truth,  that  people  who  defy 
public  opinion,  are  more  apt  to  fall  below,  than 
rise  superior  to  its  level;  and  the  woman  who 
satirized  with  such  ready  wit,  the  intolerant  spirit, 
and  petty  domesticity  of  Queen  Charlotte,  accord- 
ingly exhibited  a  spirit  of  toleration  far  too  uni- 
versal, and  was  recognised  by  the  world  as  the 
least  conjugal  and  maternal  of  wives  and  mothers. 
Not  that  she  was  faithless  to  her  husband,  or  se- 
vere to  her  children.  But,  selfishly  indifferent  to 
both,  her  only  study  was  to  make  her  life  pass 
pleasantly  away ;  to  find  pretexts  for  spending 
eight  months  of  the  year  in  town, — either  Paris  or 
London ; — ^and  diversify  the  remaining  four  in  the 
country,  with  more  music,  gambling,  and  private 
theatricals,  than  had  astonislied  the  venerable 
walls  of  Taunton  Castle,  from  the  time  of  their 
besiegement  in  the  wars  of  the  Two  Roses. 


At  the  rumour  of  these  lapses  of  propriety,  the 
Court  scnwed  up  its  lips,  and  rejoiced  like  a  prudish 
spinster  over  the  indiscretions  of  a  rival.  But 
there  was  no  pretext  for  imposing  penance.  Lord 
Taunton,  an  indolent,  dull,  imobservant  man,  had 
no  will  or  opinions  save  those  of  his  wife;  who  im- 
posed them  upon  him  by  making  them  pass,  even 
to  himself,  as  his  own.  He  Was  thankful  to  his 
wife  for  making  his  house  so  agreeable,  and  his 
life  so  easy;  and  enjoying  himself  fifty  times  more 
as  the  centre  of  that  brilliant  circle,  than  as  one  of 
the  outermost  chorus-singers  of  the  perpetual  God 
save  the  King,  of  Windsor,  blessed  his  stars  and 
his  Countess  for  having  convinced  him  that  he 
was  the  friend  of  Wilkes  and  Liberty,  and  mdif- 
f erent  to  Geoiges  and  garters,  or  any  other  aris- 
tocratic perquisite  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord's 
Anointed. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  banner  of 
opposition  brandished  by  Lady  Taunton  would  have 
flaunted  in  vain,  had  not  the  daring  arm  by  which 
it  was  upheld  been  that  of  a  woman,  young,  and 
pretty,  and  witty.  Lady  Taunton  exhibited  the  head 
of  a  clever  man  on  shoulders  of  alabaster ;  and  by 
a  still  stranger  incongruity,  the  boldness  of  her 
character  was  combined  with  a  gracefiil  and  femi- 
nine deportment.  Whatever  the  audacity  of  her 
conduct,  het  manners  never  exceeded  the  boundary 
of  the  strictest  propriety  ;  and  even  while  uttering 
bon-mots  that  occasionally  startled  the  ears  of  her 
auditors,  she  retained  the  modest  countenance  of 
a  nun.  This  species  of  hjrpocrisy  was  the  more 
injurious,  that  women,  and  even  men,  who  would 
have  receded  from  her  circle  had  her  demeanonr 
been  daring  as  her  principles,  were  deluded  into  a 
belief  that  the  high-bred  and  plausible  Lady  Taun- 
ton, though  sailing  in  the  NorUi  of  royal  fevonr, 
was  as  exemplary  in  her  way  and  career,  as  the 
less  sparkling  votaries  of  the  throne. 

Meanwhile,  not  a  circle  in  London  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Taunton  House !  Every  witti- 
cism in  vogue  was  to  be  traced  back  to  its  foun- 
tain-head. Artists,  men  of  science,  men  of  Icttcn, 
though  receiving  but  crabbed  courtesy  from  royal 
patronage,  were  ther$  made  to  feel  themselves  at 
home.  In  Lady  Taunton's  brilliant  tahn  there 
was  always  something  new  and  original  going  on ; 
some  great  man  sitting  for  his  picture  to  some 
great  artist, — some  pretty  woman  subjected  to  a 
piquant  sketch ; — some  folly  of  the  day,  to  the 
pencil  of  the  caricaturist.  Nicknames  were  be- 
stowed thsre,  which  the  luckless  victim  was  sure 
to  retain  for  liffe ;  epigrams  and  by-words  manu- 
factured, which  went  the  round  of  the  three  king- 
doms. Impromptus  (^fitits  A  kririr)  accomplished 
their  second  birth  at  the  bidding  of  Lady  Taunton  s 
smile ;  and  the  wily  lady  found  little  difficulty  in 
convincing  the  credulous  Earl,  that  political  hints 
let  fall  by  himself  in  the  course  of  their  soire^ 
had  inspired  some  of  the  finest  speeches  of  Sheri- 
dan and  Burke. 

Now,  albeit  great  lords  and  ladies  pretend  to 
despise  literature  and  depreciate  the  arts,  by  desig- 
nating authors  and  artists  as  **  lions,*'— *'odd  peo- 
ple,*—or  **  strange  geniu8e8,**r— they  are  sure  to 
crowd,  with  double  aest,  to  any  hoxiBe  Ihejr  fre- 
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quent,  u  an  anfailing  resonree  against  their  own 
mental  collapse  of  dulness  and  ennni ;  and  the 
finest  of  the  fine  world,   aeeordingly  canyaased 
eagerly  for  admittance  into  a  circle  vrhoM  ease, 
freedom,  and  brilliancy,  were  said  to  rival  the 
Jmtier-allar  of  Parisian  life.     The  most  fashion- 
able young  men  of  the  day  were  proud  to  frequent 
the  house  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Taunton.    The 
ilapid  b^^an  to  fiiney  themselves  clerer,  after  such 
close  contact  with  the  celebrities  of  the  day ;  and  as 
a  few  Bristol  stones  will  pass  unsuspected  amid  a 
sufficient  display  of  diamonds,  the  small  wits  of 
the  aristocracy  contriyed  to  pass  for  brilliants, 
i^e  emitting  their  feeble  rays  in  company  with 
the  master-spirits  of  the  day. 

Thus  placed  in  good  humour  with  themselves, 
they  grew  in  charity  with  others,  and  returned 
agun  and  again,  and  with  an  anxious  desire  to 
please,  to  a  circle  which  no  cloud  was  ever  per- 
mitted to  overcast,  and  which  was  gay,  motiey, 
and  tpsikling  as  the  garb  of  Harlequin. 

By  iht  time  this  society  had  been  ten  years  in 
esisteiice,  it  had  substantiated  itself  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  daas  of  men  and  women  suitable  to  its 
purposes.    It  was  what  we  conventionally  call  ^  a 
set,*— «  name,  by  the  way,  seldom  bestowed  upon 
any  praiseworthy,  or  meritorious  order  of  persons. 
Hie  Taunton  ^  set,"  accordingly  consisted,  almost 
eiclusively,  of  pleasure-lovers,  disposed  to  amuse 
themselves,  no  matter  at  the  cost  of  whom  or 
vhat ;  and  ambitious  people,  desirous  to  distinguish 
themselves,  with  the  same  recklessness  of  principle, 
elbowing  or  jesting  their  way  through  life,  in  utter 
irresponsibility  to  God  or  man. 
'  It  is  a  mighty  pleasant  thing  to  a  harassed  states- 
nmn,  weary  author,  exhausted  aitist,  or  bored 
lordling,  to  know  that,  evening  after  evening,  a 
well-foniished,  well-lighted  house  is  open  to  him, 
where  he  will  hear  things  more  pleasantly  said 
than  elsewhere, — ^where  a  succession  of  grotesque 
glasses  will  be  unostentatiously  placed  in  the  ma- 
gic lantern  of  life, — a  Lancastrian  school  of  amuse- 
ment, where  every  one  contributes,  without  effort, 
io  tbe  entertainment  of  his  neighbours. 

To  expect  a  man  emerging  from  scenes  so  ex- 
dting,  to  stop  short,  and  inquire  of  himself,  whe- 
ther, in  the  indulgence  of  such  pastimes,  ^  virtnohas 
gone  out  of  him,"  were  to  tax  with  too  great  an 
exaction,  the  vigour  of  modem  morality ;  and  the 
deterioration  arinng  from  the  influence  of  the 
"  Taunton  set,**-  was  consequently  so  progressive 
and  inostenable,  that  the  modest  artist  graduated 
into  a  rouS^ — the  man  of  fashion  into  an  infidel, — 
«aid  the  pains-taking  patriot  into  a  political  adven- 
turer,— ^while  supposing  themselves  to  be*  mere 
loimgers  in  a  hureau  d^ esprit. 

Among  the  most  popular  frequenters  of  the  circle, 
Hs  a  young  man  named  Sidney  Hammond,  ^he 
^tA  himself  «« S.  Sidney  Hammond,"  and  his 
^temies  persisted  !n  asserting,  that  the  mute  S.  of 
^  style  and  title,  implied  a  "  Samuel,"  which 
he  thought  proper  to  drop,  as  unromantic,)  a  young 
ten  who,  in  the  Taunton  set,  was  called  a  young 
ten  of  fortune,  and  in  every  other,  a  very  rising 
^oung  man, — ^that  is,  he  was  generally  considered 
^  risiDg  young  niftti}  because  the  Ti^untQn  set  paid 


him  the  deference  they  Considered  due  only  to 
young  men  of  fortune. 

The  real  fortune  of  Sidney  iTftyqmftnij^  ^[y^^ 
himself,  we  wiU  drop  the  initiatory  S.,)  consisted 
in  that  sunken  rock  of  the  sea  of  active  lifb,  ten 
thousand  pounds;  enough  to  inspire  the  preten- 
sion to  leisure^  yet  insufficient  to  maintain  it.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  (^cial  man  of  expensive  habits, 
who  chose  to  keep  up  certain  appearances  in  the 
world ;  and  as  part  of  them,  and  with  no  speculative 
views,  had  educated  his  son  at  £ton  and  Oxford. 
Sidney  Hammond  was,  aoeofdlngly,  an  early  adept 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  t •  e.  the  public  schools. 
The  same  system  of  morals  which  haid  induced  the 
father  to  establish  his  popularity  in  society,  by 
keeping  a  French  cook  instead  of  laying  by  for- 
tunes for  his  children,  determined  the  son  to  keep 
a  showy  phaeton,  an  accomplished  valet,  and  a 
place  in  an  opera-box,  instead  of  husbanding  his 
means,  with  ib»  hope  of  ultimately  husbanding  a 
wife.  Hard  and  polished  as  all  hard  substances 
are  apt  to  become  by  friction,  he  had  been,  at  fif- 
teen, too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  to  have  nmoh 
thought,  at  five-and«twsBty,  of  the  worid.to  come. 
Sidney  Hammond  was  consequently  pronounced, 
in  the  Taunton  set,  to  be  a  charming  fellow,— a 
most  gentlemanly  young-  man, — though,  had  his 
associates  been  either  married  or  monied  men,  it 
was  very  questionable  whether  they  would  havo 
trusted  him,  to  any  extent,  with  the  custody  of 
their  purse  or  their  wife. 

One  of  his  associates,  however,  was,  even  on 
these  points,  manifiBstly  unscrupulous.  Of  Taun- 
ton House,  Sidney  Hammond  possessed  leggrandst 
ee  lea  peUtet  enirSet^  and  it  was  the  remark  of  every 
one  newly  admitted  into  the  set,  that  go  there  at  what 
hour  you  wouldy-^moming,  noon,  or  night,-— you 
were  sure  to  run  your  head  against  Hammond. 

*^  The  fact  is,"  Lord  Taunton  would  observe, 
(in  reply  to  one  or  two  old  and  intimate  friends, 
who  assumed  the  privilege  of  ancient  firiendship, 
and  tried  to  make  mischief,  by  insinuating  hints 
conceniiDg  the  frequency  of  his  vints,)  ^  I  cannot 
do  without  Hammond.  Hammond  saves  me  worlds 
of  trouble, — ^brings  me  the  news  of  the  dubs,  and 
skims  the  morning  papen  for  me.  When  there  ia 
anything  worth  reading  ixt  the  periodicals,  it  ia 
doubled  down  for  me  by  Hammond.  When  those 
cursed  foreigners  bring  me  letters  of  introduction, 
Hammond,  who  speaks  French  like  a  Parisian, 
takes  them  off  my  hands.  If  there  is  anything 
new  at  the  theatres,  (Lady  Taunton  detests  the 
play,)  Hammond  is  good  enough  to  accompany 
me ;  and,  above  all,  if  I  have  a  fit  of  the  gout,  I 
am  sure  of  my  picquet  eveiy  evening,  for  Ham- 
mond is  the  most  friendly  and  attentive  fellow  in 
the  world." 

Such  was  the  view  of  the  ease  imposed  upon 
Lord  Taunton  by  his  wife,  and  by  Lord  Taunton 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  world. 

The  world,  with  its  usual  candour,  laughed  in 
its  sleeve  at  his  blindness;  the  blindness  of  the 
world  being  by  far  the  greater  of  the  two,  in  de- 
ciding that  the  attentions  devoted  by  the  young, 
handsome,  and  agreeable  Sidney  Hammond  to 
Taunton  House^  were  exclusively  in  lionottr  of  the 
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Countess.  For  Lady  Taunton,  though  no  longer 
the  reckless  beauty  of  twenty-fire  who  had  drawn 
down  upon  herself  the  displeasure  of  royalty,  was 
still  a  very  attractive  woman ;  and  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  persevering  assiduities  of  Hammond ; 
his  attendance  in  private  and  public,  his  zeal  in 
fetching  her  lady^ip's  shawl,  and  calling  her 
ladyship's  carriage, — and  above  all,  his  preference 
of  a  morning  in  her  boudoir,  or  evening  in  her 
quiet  circle,  to  the  most  brilliant  dejeuner  or 
crowded  ball-room  elsewhere,  could  scarcely  doubt 
that  this  apparent  devotion  was  the  result  of  one 
of  those  Uaiscns  which  Italy  sanctions  openly — 
France  tacitly — and  England  hypocritically,— by 
uttering  loud  disclaimers,  and  pretending  dis- 
belief. 

But,  alas !  the  London  world  was  thoroughly 
deceived — ^including,  among  the  dupes,  the  Coun- 
tess herself.  Lady  Taunton  was  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  nothing  but  profound  respect  for  her 
weU-known  irreproachability  of  conduct  and  prin- 
ciples (well-known,  indeed — ^for  she  was  never 
weary  of  proclaiming  the  magnitude  of  her  vir- 
tue !)  had  restrained  the  feelings  of  her  young  ad- 
mirer within  becoming  bounds ; — and  one  of  the 
arts  on  which  she  prided  herself,  was  the  tact  with 
which  she  had  restricted  him  to  such  general  terms 
of  gallantry,  as  enabled  her  to  retain  him  as  the 
confidential  friend  of  the  fBimily.  As  regarded  her 
feelings,  she  was  as  incapable  of  any  warmer  emo- 
tion towards  him  as  towards  any  human  being ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  coquetry  which  delighted  in 
seeing  one  so  popular  attached  like  a  slave  to  her 
car  of  triumph,  she  would  have  deeply  regretted 
any  avowal  of  preference  necessitating  his  dis- 
missal from  the  house. 

Convinced,  however,  that  the  man  who  gave  up 
his  whole  time  to  her  caprices,  was  in  the  depths  of 
his  soul  passionately  devoted  to  her, — ^when  survey- 
ing her  beautiful  person  in  the  glass,  often  did  she 
murmur  to  herself,  with  an  air  of  compassionate 
superiority,  '' Poor  Sidney— -poor  Hanpnond !" 

^  He  could  scarcely  give  me  a  greater  proof  of 
his  devotion,"  thought  the  vain  Countess,  ^'than 
the  patience  with  which,  for  my  sake,  he  sacrifices 
80  much  of  his  time  to  accompany  Lord  Taunton 
to  plays  and  auctions,  picture-galleries  and  popular 
preftchers.  I  can  f  uUy  appreciate  poor  Hammond's 
martyrdom,  while  enduring  what  /  find  it  out  of 
my  power  to  support.  But  what  will  not  love 
enable  a  man  to  go  through! — Poor  Sidney! — 
Poor  Hammond !" 

Yet  all  this  time,  the  martyrdom  endured  by 
'*poor  Sidney,"  as  an  attendant  in  her  ladyship's 
boudoir,  in  copying  silly  verses  into  goigeous  al- 
bums, in  listening  hour  alter  hour  to  the  bon-mot 
which  she  repeated  in  succession  to  half-a-hundred 
morning  visiters— in  hearing  the  news  of  the  day 
lisped  into  absurdity  by  the  lips  of  namby-pamby 
lonls  and  ladies  of  fashion — ^in  seeing  the  sacred 
ark  of  politics  defiled  by  the  touch  of  Lady  Taun- 
ton's meretricious  hand,  sparkling  with  rings  and 
redolent  of  essences, — ^was  fifty  times  greater  than 
the  ennui  he  sometimes  experienced  while  lounging 
in  silence  by  the  side  of  the  Earl— a  quiet  inoffen- 
sive man,  who  neither  wounded  th   vanitv  of  his 


companions,  nor  harassed  them  by  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  his  ovni. 

For  this  prmx  ckevaUer,  this  supposed  adorer  of 
Lady  Taunton,  was  essentially  a  man  of  the  day, 
—a  child  of  t^e  century ;-— cold-blooded,  lelfiBh, 
designing ;— and  the  real  object  of  his  devotbn  at 
Taunton  House  was  the  advancement  of  his  own 
interests  in  life !  It  was  there  alone  he  found  him- 
self in  contact  with  those  whom  he  regarded  as 
auspicious  arbiters  of  his  destiny ! 

**  At  n^  age,  were  I  to  exert  what  little  interest 
I  possess,  to  obtain  an  appointment," — aigued 
Sidney  with  himself,  on  the  death  of  his  fftther,— 
^  what  should  I  obtain  ?  Some  villanous  clerkship, 
which  would  at  once  depreciate  my  position  in 
society,  and  lead  to  nothing.  But  if  I  wait  till  I 
have  made  myself  a  name,  and  am  recognised  as  a 
man  of  talent,  they  will  be  ashamed  to  offer  me 
anything  undeserving  my  aooeptanoe.  Once  em- 
barked in  public  life,  tofftie  Id  galire  /—the  rest  de- 
pends upon  myself.  But  by  Uie  time  I  acoompUah 
the  age  and  reputation  indispensable  to  my  projects, 
the  whole  fiu^  of  political  life  will  have  altered. 
The  party  of  the  Prince  will  then  be  predominant; 
and  being  fortunately  uncompromiaed,  it  is  as  easy 
to  attach  myself  to  the  worship  of  the  rising  son 
as  of  any  otiier.  At  Taunton  House,  I  meet  the 
leading  members  of  the  liberal  party,  who  have  at 
present  leisure  to  take  cognizance  of  a  man  pro- 
fessing their  principles,  and  exhibiting  abilities 
calculated  to  do  them  service.  To  the  Tauntonfl^ 
therefore,  will  I  attach  myself; — work  my  way 
perseveringly  towards  my  object^Huideterred  and 
unseduced  by  those  attractions  which  shake  the 
consistency  of  other  young  men.  By  extending 
my  connexions  in  the  political  world,  I  may,  in 
time,  work  my  way  into  Parliament.  There  are 
occasions  when  a  sudden  vacancy  aerves  to  put  in 
requisition  the  services  of  any  trustworthy  and 
aealous  adherent  nearest  at  hand.  No  place  on 
earth,  therefore,  where  it  will  be  more  useful  to 
me  to  make  myself  advantageously  known,  than 
Taunton  House." 

Such  were  the  views  and  principles  of  the  rising 
young  man,  who,  at  twelve  years  old,  had  been 
sent  by  his  father  to  a  public  school  to  increase  his 
connexions. 

Few  species  of  society  are  more  agreeable  than 
an  established  circle  like  that  of  Taunton  Honae, 
where  a  specificset  of  remarkable  p^irsonaassembles, 
week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  rather  to 
meet  each  other,  than  for  the  sake  of  their  host 
The  habiihUi  of  such  a  house  concede  to  each  other  s 
peculiarities,  understand  each  other's  habits  and 
interests,  and  a  general  spirit  of  fusion  produces  an 
even  suif  ace  peculiarly  susceptible  of  polish. 

At  the  dose  of  five  years,  Sidney  Hammond  had 
made  to  himself,  at  Taunton  House,  friendships 
and  acquaintanceships  of  the  most  promising  na- 
ture. Tolerated,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  set,  48 
a  gentlemanly  lad,  hopelessly  in  love  with  the  bril- 
liant Countess^  he  contrived,  by  degrees,  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  better  opinion  of  thoee  whose 
esteem  was  likely  to  do  him  service.  An  admir- 
able listener,  he  had  a  ready  stage-laugh  at  the  ser- 
vice of  those  who  professed  to  be  entertaining,  and 
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an  air  of  profoand  gravity  and  conviction  for  those 
who  pretended  to  the  didactic.  It  was -part  of  his 
daily  bannefls  to  make  himself  better  acquainted 
with  the  debate  of  the  night  before,  than  even  those 
whose  eloquence  had  taxed  therein  the  patient  of 
the  reporters ;  and  often  was  he  enabled  to  set 
right  an  hononrable  member;  or* noble*  lord,  on  the 
putienhos  of  his  own  speech.  Under  sneh  cir- 
enmBtances,  it  needed  onlya  session  orttwo  to  con- 
mt  him  into  **  a  smart  yonng  fellow,"  till,  in  the 
sequel,  he  was  designated — among  the  baldheads 
and  greyheads  who  came  to  drivel  their  political 
opinions^  or  vent  their  snsrlxngs  against  the  powers 
that  were,  beside  the  tea-table  of  the  Countess  of 
Tasnton — as  **  a  veiy  rising  young  man." 

Already  the  first  step  upon  the  ladder  of  ambi- 
tion was  aocomplished.  -  Sidney  Hammond's  rapid 
adTaaee  in  the  estimation  of  her  set,  passed  unno- 
tteed  by  the  Countess,  because-  he  was  interesting 
to  ha  viittty,  rather  than  to  her  afiections.  Had 
he  TCsUy  ooeapied  the  place  imagined  by  the  world, 
she  would  have  heen  proud  of  his  triun^ihs,  and 
zeaions  Sat  his  success  in  life ;  but  as  **  poor  Sid- 
]KT*'eottstituted  only  a  minor  portion  of  the  amuse- 
ment of  her  day,  she  saw  no  further,  than  that  he 
bored  himself  to  talk  politics  to  Lord  Taunton's 
pofitieal  associates,  in  order  to  blind  them  to  the  in- 
caagmity  of  so  very  young  a  man  being  a  frequent 
btnider  into  their  confabulations. 

Constant,  meanwhile,  to  his  object,  Hammond 
difeiged  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left;  nor 
did  he  enxr^hy  grasping  at  shadows,  in  attempting 
to  extend  his  connexions  in  the  great  world — ^lose 
hold  of  the  realities  of  Taunton  House.    There  he 
met  all  whom  it  was  essential  to  him  to  meet  y  and 
aware  that  the  Countess  was  not  a  woman  to  be 
contented  with  a  divided  homage, — and  that  the 
peneveiance  of-  his  devotion  alone  effaced,  in  the 
estizsation  of  the  heartless  woman  of  the  world,  his 
<lefidencies  of  birth,  fortune,  and  fashion, — ^he  ne- 
^leeted  all  other  sources  of  advancement.    In  the 
Taunton  set  he  must  either  **  live,  or  have  no  life." 
The  matters  involving  his  future  political  exis- 
tence were  now  approaching  to  a  crisis ;  for  the  un- 
fortunate£lng*s  malady  had  declared  itself — afford- 
ag,  like  all  other  public  disasters,  grounds  for  ve- 
nal ^eeulstton.    A  regency' was  imminent.    The 
Taunton  House  set  was. looking  forward  to  the 
iasnguiation  of  the  chief  o£  its  pi^ty,  and  Sidney 
Hammond  to  the  crowning  of  his  hopes,  by  pro- 
nieiion  to  a  place  on  his  Royal  Highness's  foot- 
stool. 

Yet,  evm  the  restless  interest  he  could  not  but 
erinee  in  the  question,  failed  to  open  the  vanity- 
hliuded  eyes  of  the  Countess.  It  was  with  her  usual 
smile  of  eoqueUsh  superiority  that  she  murmured 
the  name  of  ^*  poor  Sidney,"  while  noticing  with 
what  eagcmesB  he  embraced  a  cause  of  no  manner 
e£  moment  to-<me  of  his  obscure  .^here,  except  as 
iovolving  Aer- i&teresta  and  those  tof  Lord  Taunton. 
**  inMsAiiglemindednesB,  poor.fellow ! ".  thought 
theTain-iglorioas  imriganiey  *^  he  forgets,  that  when 
I^nd  Taunton  forms  part  of  the  Cabinet,  it  will  be 
hnposnfale  lor  ku»  to  retain  the  same  familiar  foot- 
hig  in  ovt  society,^— that  I  shall  no  longer  have 
luilf  so  ranch  tijne  to  bestow  ppon  him, — and  that  , 


others  of  higher  personal  consequence  will  super- 
sede him  in  his  attendance;!  Poor  Sidney ! — Poor 
Hammond  !-^he  will  find  out  all  this  .too  la/Le ! 
However,  there  must  have  come  a. time  when  his 
intimacy  here  would  .be  less  acceptable ;  and  far 
better  that  the  break  should  arise  from  a  cause  so 
natural,  and  so  little  painful  to  his  feelings,  than 
from  explanations  humiliating  to  all.'.'  - 

Bootless  philosophy  ! — the  expectations '  of  the 
Countess  were  destthed  to .  disappointnient.  She 
was  not  fated  to  triumph,  in  her  turn;  over  thd 
royal  lady  who  had  triuihphed  over  herself.  The 
hopes  of  the  party  were  for  the  present  blighted ; 
and  before  the  partisans  of  the  Prince  had  half  re* 
covered  the  shock,  the  will  of,  Providence  fnia* 
trated  their  fiirther  views,  by  the  perfect  restora* 
tion  of  the  afflicted  King. 

**  How  keenly  does  he  feel  for  my  disappoint* 
ment !"  was  the  secret  reflection  of  Lady  Taunton 
on  the  elongated  face  of  her  devoted  friend ;  and 
scarcely  a  woman  of  her  acquaintance  but  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  ambitious  Countess  mnst  be  ahnost 
compensated  for  the  loss  .of  the  honours  for  n^ch 
she  had  been  supposed  a  postulant,  by  the  nntired 
and  untirable  attachment  of  the  **  distinguished 
young  man,"  who  scarcely  stirred  from  her  side,— 
the  most  faithful  among  the  faithful  adherents  of 
Taunton  House. 

'  Though  thwarted  and  vexed,  the  hopes  of  Sid«- 
ney  Hammond,  meanwhile,  were  rather  deferred 
than  extinguished ;  nor  did  he  relax  in  his  line  of 
policy,  because  the  goal  proved  further  off  than  he 
had  anticipated.  More  than  ever  self-reliant,  he 
had  every  reason  to  congratulate  himself,  on  his 
position  in  society. .  The  undisguised  partiality  of 
Lady  Taunton  had  done  him  no  harm,  even  with 
many  whose  rigid  code  of  morality  might  have 
been  expected  to  place  the  attachment  of  a  married 
woman  in  a  less  favourable  light.  But  people 
seemed  to  make  excuses,  he  thought,  for  a  prefer- 
ence so  natural.  People  seemed '  to  feel  that  she 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  love  and  admire  the 
man  who  cumulated  so  many  personal  and  men-> 
tal  distinctions.  All  he  feared  was  her  growing 
weakness  in  his .  favour.  Nothing  discomposed 
him  more  than  the  apprehension  that  she  might 
be  betrayed  into  some  unbecoming  exhibition  of 
her  passion  before  he  had  attained  his  object  and 
secured  his  promotion.  The  promising  young  man 
who. had  fixed  his  hopes  on  public  distinctions, 
dreaded  an  udandre  as  much  as  the  severest  prude. 

Though  Hammond  had  never  entertained  an 
idea  of  following  the  law  as  a  profession,  (his 
fatal  ten  thousand  pounds  inspiring  him  with  pre- 
tensions to  a  less  thorny  avenue  to  the  temple  of 
fame,)  he  had  kept  his  terms,  and  still  resided  in 
the  Temple ;  in  tiie  belief  that,  this  sort  of  profes- 
sional pretension  afforded  him  a  mor^  positive 
standing  in  the  eyes'  of  offitial  men ;  and  during 
the  intervals  of  his  visits  to  Taunton  Castle,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  country  houses  of  the  intimatea 
of  its  noble  owner,  it  was  his  custom  to  retreat 
into  this  sober  domicile,  and  repair,  by  a  few 
months'  assiduous  study,  the  mental  ravages  pro- 
duced by  the  enervating  habits  of  a  life  of  do-no* 
thingness, 
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With  the  Connieflg,  meanwhile,  he  kept  up  a 
xegnlar  correspondence ;  aasiduoualy  supplying  to 
the  Earl  those  anecdotes  of  London  gossip  which 
even  the  most  stagnant  moments  of  the  metropolis 
are  always  ahle  to  furnish  to  the  liyeliest  condi- 
tion of  the  country ;  and  to  her  ladyship,  the 
pleasing  excitement  produced  hy  highflown  pro- 
testations, '^  full  of  sound  and  fiuy,  signifying  no- 
thing." 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  one  of  these  studious 
intervals  ;  and  Sidney  Hammond,  who  had  been 
spending  a  oouple  of  dull  months  in  the  Temple, 
liter  the  expiration  of  the  shooting  season  and  the 
Christmas  holidays,  was  growing  sufficiently  weary 
of  legs  of  mutton,  and  the  society  of  men  whose 
oonversational  powers  emulated  the  solidity  and 
inelegance  of  that  substantial  fare,  to  look  forward 
with  eager  delight  to  the  opening  of  the  Temple  of 
his  divinity.  He  was  indeed  justifiable  in  his  joy  at 
the  Tauntons'  return  to  town.  With  such  a  French 
cook  as  theirs,-^euch  a  oellar,-i-and  such  a  din- 
ing-room,— ^their  claims  to  the  sympathy  of  their 
inrnds  were  past  dispute. 

**  Another  dull  week,  and  they  will  be  here," 
mused  **  poor  Sidney,"  as  he  took  his  way  towards 
St.  James's  Street,  to  see  what  news  was  to  be  col- 
lected in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brookes' ;  and  as 
it  happened  to  be  Saturday,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  acquainting  Sheridan  and  Burke,  (whom  he 
met  lounging  on  the  pave  in  Pall  Mall,)  that  he 
had  heard  from  Taunton  Castle,  and  that,  on  the 
26th,  their  friends  were  to  be  in  town.  It  was  only 
through  their  common  initiation  into  the  Taunton 
•et  that  he  was  entitled  to  address  these  men,  whose 
Tery  bow  conveyed  distinction. 

Though  incapable  of  emulating,  Hammond  could 
doubtless  approach  the  lofty  elevation  of  thought 
and  feeling  characterizing  the  master-spirits  of  a 
party  whose  more  ostensible  members  weie  heart- 
less and  frivolous  as  himself.  With  the  helpless 
wonder  with  which  a  child  contemplates  saoh  a 
structure  as  St.  Paul's,  or  a  schoolboy  the  majesty 
of  the  Iliad,  he  regarded  the  statesmanlike  and 
thoughtful  policy  of  those  more  steadfast  minds, 
to  whom  Power  was  precious  as  a  means,  rather 
than  as  an  end ;  recognising,  without  desiring  to 
ennoble,  the  inferiority  of  his  own  pretensions. — 
Their  broadly-based  and  nobly-aspiring  ambition 
stood  before  him  like  a  mighty  pyramid,  in  whose 
shadow  provinces  lie  didtered,  grounded  upon 
sternal  foundations,  and  tapering  to  the  sunshine 
of  Heaven,— compared  with  the  unstable  and  glit- 
taring  Chinese  pagoda  typifying  his  own  interested 
aspirings.  Still,  he  knew  that  it  was  only  by  the 
sUwngth  of  their  vigour  his  fragility  could  be  pro- 
tected ; — and  was  satisfied  that  he  could  not  moor 
his  skiff  of  vanity  too  closely  imder  their  majestic 
nmparts. 

**  How  much  more  pleasantly  have  I  shaped  my 
ooarse,'^  mused  Sidney  Hammond,  as  he  sat,  skim- 
ming the  morning  papers  the  following  day  over  his 
coffee  and  rolls,  *'  than  by  harnessing  myself  to 
ttie  drudgery  of  the  law,  like  Varley  and  Wrang- 
ham,  and  others  with  whom  I  started  in  life  ;  and 
who,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  buried  them- 
lelves  in  books  and  business^  yet  are  mm  scarcely 


beginning  to  earn  their  own  maintenance !-— Wbik 
I  have  been  enjoying  all  that  19  most  enjoyable  in 
sociely,  those  fellows  have  renounced  every  plea- 
sure or  enjoyment  of  life  ;  their  reveries  brighten- 
ed, perhaps,  by  remote  visions  of  the  Bench  or  the 
Woolsack,  and  a  tablet  surrounded  by  splay-footed 
allegorical  virtues  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Bat 
what  then?  Even  should  these  professional  pro- 
sperities be  eventually  attained,  what  do  they 
afford  to  compensate  the  waste  of  ten  or  fifteen  of 
the  best  years  of  life, — ^the  only  years  worth  living, 
— with  iU.  the  senses  in  their  bloom,  and  the  pubes 
of  existence  throbbing  with  intensity  of  enjoy- 
ment ?  Thank  Heaven,  my  modest  competence  se- 
cured me  from  the  necessity  of  toiling  for  bread ; 
and  the  moment  a  man  works  for  the  mere  cake 
of  life,  he  is  privileged  to  choose  his  own  pleasant 
time  and  place  for  the  labour." 

Had  any  better  (or  worse)  genius  whispered  at 
that  moment  to  Sidney  Hammond  that  this  modest 
competence  might  comprise  the  utmost  extent  of 
his  worldly  provision,  and  that»  though  a  man  at 
thirty  is  rich  with  five  hundred  a-year,  a  man  of 
fifty  ia  debarred  by  such  a  limitation  of  income 
from  all  the  happier  stabilities  of  life, — ^in  the  wan- 
tonness of  his  pride  he  would  have  scouted  the  idea 
that  his  individual  merits  oould  be  so  overlooked 
by  the  discernment  of  destiny.  Courted  by  his 
betters,  quoted  by  hie  betters,  he  had  some  grounds 
for  his  vain  conviction  that  he  had  attained  sofi- 
cient  notoriety  to  be  sure  of  a  provision  on  the 
accession  of  his  party  to  power.  For  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  that,  unsupported  by  family  con- 
nexion, or  Parliamentary  influence,  his  claims 
were  likely  to  be  superseded  by  those  of  hundreds 
of  inteUigent  young  men  attached  by  collateral 
threads  to  the  party,  each  of  whom  exhibited  more 
experience  or  aptitude  for  business  than  himself ; 
and  that  the  pleasant  small-talker  of  a  dinner- 
party, who  writes  piquant  articles  for  reviews,  and 
is  tolerated  by  public  men  of  higher  calibre,  limply 
as  somewhat  less  silly  than  the  lordlings  of  ton,— 
is  at  a  prodigious  distance  from  such  a  position  as 
maintains  its  own  ground  amid  the  straggling  and 
¥rraDgling  for  place  consiequent  on  every  change  of 
the  Administration. 

Even  the  expected  change,  however,  still  re- 
mained proq>ective ;  and  if  he  contented  himself 
with  the  delay,  it  was  because  the  interim  was  to 
be  spent  in  the  golden  palace  of  his  Armida. 

But  while  indulging  over  the  breakfast-table  m 
his  compassionate  soliloquy  touching  the  martyr- 
dom of  his  friends  Varley  and  Wrangham,  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter,  emitting  the 
well-known  scent  of  mar^ckaley  indicating  as  plainly 
as  the  post-mark,  that  it  originated  in  the  boudoir 
of  Taunton  Castle  ;  and  with  his  usual  cold-blooded 
egotism,  Sidney  Hammond  allowed  it  to  remain 
unopened  on  the  table-cloth,  till,  by  a  patent  appa- 
ratus, he  had  succeeded  in  boiling  to  half  a  turn 
the  two  new-laid  eggs,  whose  preparation  was  too 
important  to  be  submitted  to  hands  less  expen* 
enced  than  his  own ;— then,  having  leisurely  but- 
tered his  sippets  of  crisp  dry  toast,  and,  after  the 
discussion  of  the  last  morsel,  rinsed  his  mouth  and 
wiped  his  hands,  he  proceeded  to  open  hi«  latter  ai 
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oooUy  u  if,  like  the  prints  of  bnttor  before  him,  it 
bid  been  carefolly  iced. 

The  utmost  he  anticipated  from  the  epistle  was 
a  comminion.  or  two  to  execute  for  the  Gountets 
pvenofiis  to  her  arrival  in  town :  the  chair-ciuhionB 
of  her  opeca-box  to  be  covered  with  new  chintx ; 
htfaobflcripUon  to  be  renewed  at  Hookham's;  or 
ft  hint  of  expedition  with  her  new  chariot  for  the 
bizthniay,  to  be  given  to  her  coachmaker  in  Long 
Aoe.  For,  during  her  ladyship's  absence  from 
town,  **  poor  Sidney"  was  habitually  employed  to 
itteh  and  carry  for  the  lady  of  his  thoughts ;  Lady 
Tftimton  feeling  intimately  convinced,  that  to  bear 
her  mmads  from  one  baigam-shop  to  another  was 
t0  her  devoted  admirer  a  task  more  acceptable, 
than  to  be  signing  despatches  In  Downing  Street, 
or  calling  forth  the  cheers  of  the  House  of  Com- 


On  opening  the  letter  in  question,  however, 
Bsimiond  perceived,  from  its  length  and  com- 
pkriflo,  that  it  vras  no  scribbled  catalogue  of  com- 
miiwiiis— no  precis  of  orders  to  Hendxie  to  let  the 
Hmigaij  Water  be  better  than  the  last ;  or  of  re- 
primands of  the  tardiness  of  Robert  and  Boulant. 
It  was  far  more  clearly  and  distinctly  written  than 
the  thousand  epistles  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
kit  hslf-doaen  years,  he  had  received  from  Lady 
Tsonion.  There  was  evidence  of  a  well-selected 
ihaet  of  paper,  a  new  pen — ^nay,  even  of  a  rough 
ei^y,  in  the  carefully  calculated  epistle  which  pre- 
ttnded,  nevertheless,  to  flow  from  the  heart  of  the 
wiitcr  to  that  of  the  reader ;  and  which,  if  such 
woe  really  the  case,  indicated,  at  least,  that  for 
any  humanity  of  feeling  evinced  by  either  heart, 
ihcy  might  as  well  have  been  manufactured  out  of 
Patlsud  stone. 

"Although  I  am  satisfied,  my  dear  Sidney," 
wnte  I^dy  Taunton,  *^that  your  own  tact  and 
haovlsdge  of  the  world  must  have  already  sug- 
gested to  yon  all  I  am  about  to  say,  yet,  lest  your 
Mings  should  be  tempted  to  overlook  the  admo- 
ntiooa  of  your  graver  moments,  I  feel  it  a  duty 
to  mj  family  and  myself  to  observe,  that  I  fear  a 
thaa  ia  come  eracting  some  modification  of  our  inti- 


**  YoQ  are  well  aware  how  grateful  I  have  ever 

ielt  towards  you  for  your  disinterested  friendship 

iv  tils  £arl--na  friendship  which  has  induced  you, 

widecd,  to  sacrifice  many  moments  to  the  dulness 

«f  our  domestic  circle,  which  you  might  have 

psswd  dsewhere  in  a  manner  far  more  consonant 

with  your  sge.    But  a  period  has  arrived,  when  to 

in  accepting  these  sacrifices,  would  be  to 

oar  intimacy  to  a  peril  I  dare  not  adven- 

Sinoe  you  quitted  the  castle,  Harriet  (who  is 

to  \m  presented  immediately  after  Easter)  has  been 

CBiaiicipated  from  the  school-room,  and,  for  some 

diodes  paat^  has  made  her  appearance  in  our  circle.  I 

^eed  not  tdl  you  that  the  first  object  in  life  of  Lord 

^Ssmrton  and  myself,  is  to  see  this  dear  girl  satis- 

^elostly  established.  With  her  fortune,  connexion, 

sad  attrsctioas,  there  is  every  reason  she  should 

attka  a  brilliant  alliance ;  and  since,  from  the  se- 

ehidad  life  my  daughter  has  led,  her  heart  will 

Batmaily  be  more  open  to  the  influence  of  first  im- 

ffmnaoMf  thu  tlwM  of  other  girb  of  h«r  m^^  I  Am 


doubly  called  upon  to  be  careful  that  she  shall  re- 
ceive only  such  as  are  likely  to  conduce  to  her  per- 
manent advantage  in  life. 

"  With  these  views,  my  dear  Sidney,  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  perceive  that  your  continued  intimacy  in 
the  family  would  be  fraught  with  danger  for  us 
all.  Lady  Harriet  oould  scarcely  fail  to  give  her 
confidence  and  affection  to  one  so  fascinating  as 
yourself,  whom  she  has  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  the  bosom-friend  of  her  parents ;  and  for  whom, 
I  greatly  fear,  she  might  imbibe  a  partiality  more 
than  likely  to  disincline  her  young  heart  for  the 
prudential  marriage  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  her 
making  in  the  course  of  the  seaten. 

''  Till  Harriet  shall  be  settled  in  life,  therefore, 
I  have  to  request,  as  a  persoi^  favour  towards 
Lord  Taunton  and  mysdf,  that,  without  taking 
exception  at  any  alteration  you  may  perceive  in 
our  deportment,  you  will  cease  to  frequent  our 
house  in  the  familiar  manner  hitherto  so  agreeable 
to  us  all.  At  some  future  moment,  I  trust  we  shall 
meet  on  our  former  footing ;  till  when,  with  kind- 
est regards  from  the  Earl,  believe  me  ever,  my  dear 
Sidney,  sincerely  yours^ 

**  L.  TAtnrroN.*' 

A  sudden  plunge  on  a  winter  s  night  into  a  freez- 
ing river,  could  not  have  produced  a  more  disagree- 
able  congelation  in  the  frame  of  Sidney  Ham- 
mond thim  the  perusal  of  this  heartless  epistle ! 
Lady  Taunton  pretending  to  exhibit  the  solicitudes 
of  a  mother  1  Lady  Taunton  indulging  in  mater- 
nal anxiety  1  He  had  scarcely  patience  with  h^r 
hypocrisy !  From  first  to  last  of  their  intimacy, 
though  often  the  inmate  of  the  Earl  and  Countess, 
at  their  country  seats,  as  well  as  their  daily  visiter 
in  town,  he  had  net  seen  Lady  Harriet  Bertie 
half-a-dozen  times,— -so  little  had  she  been  admit- 
ted to  share  the  pleasures  or  society  of  her  parents. 
Lady  Taunton's  children  were  in  fact  the  creation 
of  head-nurses  and  governesses.  Knowing  them  to 
be  watched  over  and  cared  for  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  a  thousand  a-year,  and  with  so  many  ab- 
ject implements  at  her  di^osal,  she  felt  herself  ex- 
onerated from  the  vulgar  routine  of  parental  du- 
ties ;  and  the  lady  Harriet,  of  whose  interests  she 
spoke  in  terms  so  tender,  was  in  point  of  fact 
almost  a  stranger  to  her  mother ! 

Sidney  Hammond  remembered  having  met  her 
occasionally  sauntering  in  company  with  the  go- 
verness and  the  younger  children,  among  the  beau- 
tiful shrubberies  of  Taunton  Castle.  He  had  no- 
ticed her  ingenuous  countenance  and  exquisite  com- 
plexion ;  the  veined  marble  of  her  temples, — the 
delicate  lineaments  and  diminutive  head  prover- 
bially indicating  nobility  of  origin.  As  she  raised 
towards  him  her  large  grey  eyes  from  beneath 
their  fringe  of  jet  black  lashes,  he  had  sometimes 
regretted  that  Creuge  and  Watteau  had  not  possess- 
ed BO  fair  a  model  for  their  deUcate  imaginings  of 
shepherdesses  arrayed  like  mor^uea,  or  marquucM 
with  the  air  of  shepherdesses.  But  the  idea  of 
making  himself  acceptable  to  the  pretty  automa- 
ton, was  as  unlikely  to  enter  his  head,  as  to  aflect 
terms  of  gallantry  towards  a  weU-dressed  wax- 
doll.  Of  this.  Lady  Taunton  was  as  well  aware 
M  himself;  and  she  must  consequently  have  ulte- 
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Tt6r  views  in  dismissing  him  from  her  house  on 
'sa<di  a  pretext. 

Who  was  jealous  of  him  ?  Certainly  not  the 
Earl  I  Who  mistrusted  his  growing  ascendancy 
over  the  mind  of  the  brilliant  Countess  ?  Certainly 
not  the  Earl !  Lord  Taunton  had,  from  the  firsts 
sanctioned  the  intimacy,  and  evinced  perfect  blind- 
ness or  perfect  IndiiFerenee.  Convinced  that  he 
was  sacrificed  to  some  unknown  rival,  Sidney 
Hammond  began  to  experience,  at  the  moment  of 
his  dismissal  by  the  haughty  woman  to  whom  the 
world  believed  him  all  in  all,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  some  disposition  to  attach  importance  to 
her  preference.  The  result,  however,  of  all  his  in« 
dlgnatibn  and  all  his  repinings,  was  the  disagree- 
able consciousness  that  he  was  a  lost  man, — and, 
like  the  first  lost  man  victimised  by  the  frailty 
of  the  sex,  banished,  for  ever  from  his  terrestrial 
paradise.  No  more  Taunton  House  for  him^ — ^no 
more  Taunton  Castle ; — ^no  more  smiles  from  the 
Prince,  or  bows  from  Grey,  or  nods  from  Sheridan 
and  Fox !  For  he  now  knew  enough  of  the  waysand 
mean^of  the  Taunton  set,  tobe  aware  that,  astaronce 
fallen  from  their  sphere^  its  place  Icnew  itno  longer ; 
that  a  man  was  either  one  of  them,  or  nothing. 
•  All  therefore  that  remained  for  him  was  to  ga- 
ther together  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  still  remaining  of  i  his  ten  thousand 
pounds,  retrench  his  expenses,  resume  his  former 
familiarity  with  such  men  as  Varley  and  Wrang- 
ham,  and  reattach  himself,  if  possible^  to  the  scat- 
tered hordes  of  Hammonds  from  whom  his  father 
had  indulged  in  the  vanity  of  distinguishing  him- 
self, and  from  whom  he  had  shrunk  with  loathing 
in  his  artificial  capacity  of  a  man  of  fashion  ;  for 
he  possessed  uncles  in  the  city,  and  cQusins  in 
Bloomsbury  and  Marylebone,  who  might,  under  his 
presentembarrassingoircum8tancee,proveavailable. 

But  was  this  all  ^e  opening  that  remained  ?  The 
rooming  was  a  cheerless  one.  A  small,  drizzly, 
silent  March  rain  came  down  so  unremittingly,  as 
to  appear  a  positive  atmosphere,  rather  than  an 
accidental  visitation;  and  as  ^poor  Sidney"  re- 
clined in  his  roomy  arm-chairbefore  the  fire,  in  those 
often  contemned  chambers  which,  now  that  hiiB* 
prospects  in  life  were  closed,  had  grown  suddenly  too 
sumptuous  and  costly  for  hb  means, — ^he  felt  sadly 
out' of  sorts'with'the  hoUowness  of  the  world, — 
and  inclined  to  believe  that  all  was  over.  He,  the 
most  heartless  of  mankind, — ^he,  the  very  King  or 
Crown-prince  of  the  Surfaces,  took  refuge  from  his 
follies  in  reviling  the  selfishness  of  society  and  the 
egotism  of  mankind !  In  his  irritation  at  finding 
himself  a  dupe,  the  tool  of  an  artful  woman,  he  was 
as  angry  as  though  he  had  not  intended  to  convert 
her  into  the  implement  of  his  ambition* ; — as  angry, 
in  short,  as  if  he  had  indulged  in  reo^  feelings  to  be 
outraged  I 

With  the  genuine  spirit  of  his  class,  however,  his 
first  object  was  to  conceal  from  others  the  downfall 
he  could  not  conceal  from  himself.  •  Half  the  tor- 
ture of  misfortune  to  worldly  people  consiiBts  in  the 
injury  to  their  self-love  ;  and  the  apprehension  of 
becoming  ^  poor  Sidney  "  to  the  malicious  world, 
inspired  him  with  audacity  that  almost  supplied 
the  place  of /ortityde,. 


'  Instead,  therefore,  of  allowing  echo,  to  answer 
**  ALL  I  "  in  reply  to  the  above  inquiry  ooncermng 
the  sum'total  of  his  remaining  prospect^  he  argued 
with  himself;  that  though  superannuated' for  pRh* 
fessional  exertion?-i-though  too  late  for  law,  physic, 
or  divinity,  army  or  navy— one  of  the  most  im- 
portant avenues  to  social  prosperity  was  still  open: 
he  might  make  an  interested  marriage !  ^  The  fact 
of  his  decadence  was  yet  a  secret.  He  was  sttli 
Sidney  Hammond— still  the  rising  young  man; 
and,  instead  of  economy  and  nepotism — ^instead  of 
selling  his  phaeton  and  cultivating  uncles  in  Bed- 
ford Square,  he  would  look  out  for  a  rich  wife  I 
There  was  nothing  degrading  in  suchapropositbn. 
Everywhere,  but  in  England,  marriage  is  a  matter 
'^  dealt  with  by  attorneyship  ;**  and  why  should  he 
be  more  delicate  in  liis  sentiments  on  such  a  point 
than  the  collected  millions  of  the  continent  ? .  Sinee 
there  are  heiresses  in  the  world,  it  is  written  that 
they- must  be  sought  in  marriage ;  and  it  were  doing 
them  an  injury  to  suppose  that,  in  the  supeifluity 
of  their  afBuence,  they  are  not  disposed  to  make  a 
disinterested  match. 

.  At  the  close  of  these  cogitations,  Siikiey  Ham- 
mond rose  from  his  chair,  and  discovered,  lor  the 
first  time,  that  the  looking-glass  over  his  mantel- 
piece was  cloudy  and  of  inferior  quality ;  so  little 
was  he  satisfied  with  the  review  of  his  forces,  pre- 
vious, to  opening  his  new  campaign.  For,  alasl 
the  face  reflected  before  him  was  no  longer  thefine, 
open,  manly  countenance,  with  which  he  had  first 
entered  the  gates  of  Taunton  House.  He  now  dis- 
cerned certain  puckerings  hear  the  eyes,  almost 
amounting  to  crow's  feet ;  and,  as  well  as  the  im- 
perfect light  of  that  heinously  rainy  day  permitted 
him  to  ascertain,  could  almost  have  jiwom. that  one 
6r  two  silvery  fibres  Md  inserted  themselves  (per- 
force of  nights  spent  at  loo  and  pharaoh  in  the 
Taunton  set)  into  the  jetty  whiskers  'forming  an 
ebony  frame  to  the  fine  oval  of  his  £aoe. 

•  His  task  as  a  fortune-hunter  would  only  be  the 
more  laborious  I .  But  the  hope  of  silencing  the 
sneers  of  society,  and  of  rismg  superior  ito  the  con- 
sequences of  Lady  Taunton's  ingratitude,  already 
nerved  his  courage  to  encounter  the  labours  of 
Hercules.' 

•  Before  he  made  up  his  mind  in  what  tone  to  repl.r 
to .  the  insolent  letter  of  the  Countess,  he  y^sati 
carefully  in  review  the  eligibilities  as  a  •  wife  pre- 
sented, by  the  various  won^en  of  fortune  of  his  •ac- 
quaintance. Society  has  always-  its  rich  widows 
and  wealthy  heiresses — each,  usually,  provided  with 
some  drawback,  forming,  a  bane  alinost  past  relief 
of  the  golden  antidote,  or  aurum  potaMU;  and  both 
in  and  out  of  the  Taunton  set,  Sidney  Hanunond 
collected  for  review  a  glittering  phalanx,  each 
more  or  less  efficient  for  his  purpose. 

There  was  the  young  Baroness,  Lady  Chester- 
le-Street ;-— but  the  was  too  well  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  society,  not  to  regard  with:  mistmst 
his  sudden  alienation  fh>m  the/eet  of  theXDountesa 
of  Taunton.  There  was.  Miss  Madingley,  with. 
twenty  thousand  a-year-; — but  Ae  had  too- many 
rich  men-of-businesB  about  her,  connected  with  the 
mercantile  origin  of  her  fortune,  not  to  be  fonder  of 
inresting  her  savings  in  the  public  funds,  than  in 
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the  gntiiade  of  the  handsomest  or  most  agreeable 
man  in  existence.  There  was  the  widow  Penshursty 
wliose  diamonds  formed  a  sort  of  galaxy  in  the 
ground-tier  at  the  opera ;  bnt  she  had  already  been 
the  Tictim  of  an  interested  marriage.  There  was 
the  Dowager  Coontess  of  Claridge,---bnt  her  aTarice 
was  more  than  proportionate  to  her  prodigious 
jointure. 

On  second  thoughts,  Sidney  Hammond  deter- 
mined to  moderate  his  views  on  the  score  of  pro- 
peitj,  and  extend  them  as  regarded  personal  at- 
tacttoos.  No  occasion,  becanse  he  wished  to  marry 
ireD,  to  sacrifice  himself  to  a  monster !  In  sach  a 
esse.  Lady  Taunton  would  still  maintain  her  ad- 
Tutage  oyer  him.  In  such  a  case,  he  should  as 
deddcdly  hceome  "  poor  Sidney,"  and  be  sacrificed 
to  the  wits  and  caricaturists  of  the  Taunton  set,  as 
l)y  icmaining  a  peevish,  disappointed  bachelor  in 
his  TcaKpk  chamben ! 

Tbe  fibial  reaolt  of  the  cogitations  of  that  rainy 

day,  vas  a  Tisit  the  day  following  to  a  certain  Mr. 

Haidiqgatoo,  resident  in  Harley  Street ; — a  wealthy 

merobaii^  grey  as  Polonius  but  somewhat  wiser, 

who,  Sb  PoUmias,  rejoiced  in  **  one  fair  daughter 

vhom  he  loved  passing  well."    Having  no  maiden 

miir  oTpmnemante  to  look  alter  the  said  fair  and 

motheiiess  daughter,  Sidney  Hammond  could  do 

no  more  than  leave  a  card.  For  Louisa  Hardingston 

reeetved  no  morning  visiters ;  and  though,  on  his 

introdoetion  to  her  at  a  ball  at  the  house  of  an 

eminent  banker  some  weeks  before,  he  had  been 

invited  by  the  father  to  improve  the  acquaintance, 

there  was  something  so  little  attractive  to  him,  at 

that  thne^  in  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  girl  with  fifty 

or  sixty  thousand  pounds  and  as  much  more  in 

pmapect,  who  bad  never  heard  of  the  Taunton  set^ 

and  was  never  likely  to  be  heard  of  in  the  order  of 

ndety  which  ke  presumed  to  call  the  world, — ^that 

he  had  refrained  from  profiting  by  the  hint. 

Bat  now  a  change  was  come  over  the  spirit  of 
hk  dream,  or  rather,  from  a  dream,  he  had  pro- 
gressed into  realities ;  and  right  glad  was  the  die- 
eomfited  minion  of  Taunton  House  when,  a  few 
days  after  his  pilgrimage  to  Ultima  Maiylebone, 
be  reedired  an  invitation  to  dinner  from  ihe  sub- 
stantial city  man  he  had  hitherto  treated  so  cava- 
lieriy. 

One  of  the  many  symptoms  that  Hammond  was 
in  ntJUtj  what  we  have  described  him,  a  child  of 
the  century,  was  the  flexibility,  or  rather  plasti- 
city of  his  character. — Reed,  to  the  very  pith,  he 
oould  not  only  bend  to  the  storm,  but  accommodate 
himself  to  all  possible  variations  of  atmosphere  ; 
and  before  the  world  was  cognizant  of  his  ignomi- 
nwQs  exit  from  the  Taunton  set,  he  had  made  a 
trinm^ial  entry  into  another,  which  might  be 
described  as  its  very  antipodes. 

At  the  house  of  John  Hardingston,  Esq.,  M.P., 
«rf  Hariey  S|reet  and  Great  St.  Helen's,  the  dis- 
caided  adventurer  was  welcomed  as  a  man  of  fash- 
^  and  Ibrtnne^  deigning  to  stoop  from  his  sphere,  in 
^voor  of  a  house  presided  over  by  one  of  the  hand- 
■^BKstgiris  in  London  ;  and  on  the  day  of  his  first 
dinner  with  his  intended  father-in-law,  the  rest  of 
the  party,  consisting  of  two  country  baronets  with 
their  Um9^ea,  and  two  or  three  wealthy  bankers 


with  tlieirs,  exchanged  significant  glances  with 
Louisa,  on  noticing  the  attentions  paid  her  by  a 
personage  whose  name  invaded,  with  such  far  from 
damnable  iteration,  the  paragraphs  of  the  Morning 
PoHy — as  dining  with  earls  and  frequenting  the 
baUs  of  duchesses.  For  this  hum-drum  circle,  the 
highly  polished  manners  of  Sidney  Hammond  and 
the  conversational  tact  acquired  by  talking  only 
wUh  and  for  the  best  society,  possessed  peculiiur 
charm.  Sidney  Hammond  was  precisely  a  hhw 
de  raman  for  the  horizon  of  Harley  Street.  A  gay 
captain  of  the  guards,  they  would  have  repudiated 
as  frivolous, — a  reckless  lordling,  as  a  rauS  ; — ^but 
Sidney,  who  entered  into  political  discussions  with 
as  capable  an  air  as  the  gravest  owl  of  them  all, — 
Sidney,  who  could  quote  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Burke, 
ineditod,  and  pure  fr^m  the  fountain-head,  com- 
manded general  attention. 

From  none  more  than  frx>m  poor  Louisa. — Miss 
Hardingston  was  a  girl  of  elegant  mind  and  timid 
disposition,  who,  having  lost  her  mother  at  an  early 
age,  was  educated  at  one  of  those  first-rate  *'  estab- 
lishments" where  half-a-dozen  damsels  of  family 
and  fortune  are  received  at  the  separate  cost,  which 
would  maintain  the  whole  half  dozen  elsewhere ; 
and  having,  in  this  nursery  of  exdusiveism,  con- 
tracted intimacies  inspiring  a  taste  for  aristocratic 
distinction,  it  necessarily  followed,  that  when  re- 
quired, at  eighteen, to  assumethe  head  of  her  father  s 
establishment,  she, was  disagreeably  startled  to  find 
herself  placed  far  below  the  levd  of  her  former 
associates.  It  was  no  fault  of  her's  that  the  tone 
of  her  father's  city  friends  was  less  refined  than  she 
had  been  prepared  to  expect.  Louisa  had  been 
required,  for  the  last  twelve  years,  to  cultivate 
tastes  and  pretensions  beyond  her  sphere ;  and 
during  the  first  few  months  of  her  sojourn  at  home, 
— a  home  which  her  father's  peremptory  occupa- 
tions in  the  city,  eight  hours  of  the  day,  rendered 
solitary  enough  for  the  promotion  of  serious  reflec- 
tion,—could  not  forbear  regretting  that  she  had 
been  encouraged  to  indulge  in  social  ambitions  never 
likely  to  be  realized. 

Mr.  Hardingston's  intimates,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  people  too  busily  engrossed  in  the  active  busi* 
ness  of  life  to  take  much  heed  of  his  daughter. — 
On  finding  her  so  grave,  they  concluded  her  to  be 
shy ;  and  on  hearing  the  complaints  of  their  wives 
and  daughters  that  she  was  a  fine  lady,  replied  that 
she  was  young  enough  to  mend,  and  would  know 
better  a  few  years  hence. 

So  ingratiating  a  person  as  Sidney  Hammond, 
was  consequently  a  most  agreeable  accession  to  her 
society;  and  Louisa  was  delighted  to  converse 
with  one  familiar  with  most  of  her  early  friends, 
and  habituated  to  their  habits ; — ^like  herself,  pre- 
ferring Italian  music  to  English  glees ;  versed  like 
herself  in  foreign  literature,  and  devoted  to  the 
dnilce  rather  than  the  t<^  of  life.  The  new  pre- 
tendant  to  her  favour  was  too  well  accustomed  to 
address  himself  to  the  foibles  of  those  over  whom 
he  desired  to  obtain  an  ascendancy,  not  to  make 
the  most  of  the  advantages  he  thus  possessed.  Nor 
was  it  alone  to  the  weaknesses  of  Louisa's  char- 
acter that  he  laid  siege.  On  perceiving  Miss  Hard- 
ingston's di^aste  for  the  joviality  of  the  noisy  city 
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beaux  who  resorted  to  her  father's  house,  in  de- 
ference to  this  sensitive  gentleness  Hammond 
affected  in  his  new  sphere  an  almost  poetical  re- 
finement of  delicacy  and  reserve.  Instead  of  press- 
ii^  his  attentions  upon  the  heiress,  he  pointedly 
marked  his  respectful  deference  by  confining  his 
assiduities  to  her  father ;  and  chose  that  she  should 
form  her  estimate  of  his  conversation  invariably 
addressed  to  others,  rather  than  to  herself. 

This  species  of  manceuvre  seldom  fails  of  success 
with  a  young  and  timid  girl.  In  the  conviction 
that  the  fashionable  Sidney  Hammond  did  not 
consider  her  worthy  his  attention,  Louisa  became 
only  the  more  ambitious  of  obtaining  it.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  she  tried  to  please ;  and 
great,  indeed,  was  her  joy  and  triumph  on  the  first 
occasion  of  his  devoting  half  an  hour  to  her,  to  whom 
he  had  already  determined  to  devote  his  future  life. 

To  obtaboL  admission  into  the  society  frequented 
by  the  Hardingstons  was  no  difficult  matter  to  one 
so  well  established  in  the  world  as  Lady  Taunton's 
prewB  chevalier;  and  it  conferred  additional  dis- 
tinction on  Louisa's  debut,  that  wherever  she  went, 
to  whatever  hum-drum  balls,  or  homely  parties, 
she  was  followed  by  one  whose  personal  qualifica- 
tions were  estimated  by  all  around  her  as  of  so 
high  an  order. 

But  that  the  ambitious  mind  and  shallow  heart 
of  Hammond  were  thoroughly  pregngrossed,  he 
could  not  but  have  been  touched  by  l^e  graceful 
loveliness  of  the  girl  he  was  predetermined  to 
victimize,  and  impressed  by  the  solid  merit  of  the 
circle  to  which  he  was  thus  accidentally  introduced. 
Among  the  Parliamentary  men  belonging  to  Hard- 
ingston's  society,  there  prevailed  a  tendency  to 
practicalism,  the  origin  of  the  sect  of  Utilitarians 
that  has  since  sprung  up,  very  different  from  the 
brilliant,  but  frothy,  speculativeness  of  his  former 
friends.  The  monied  world  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  as  the  antipodes  of  the  fashionable  world 
from  which  he  was  ejected,  exhibited  a  less  polbhed 
surface,  but  boasted  a  more  solid  substantiality. 
Both  were  given  up  to  materialism ;  but  the  en- 
joyments of  Taunton  House  seemed  to  depend 
on  capricious  sunshine  from  without ;  of  Harley 
Street,  upon  inherent  comfort.  Among  the  Hard- 
ingston  tribe  he  had  to  abjure  French  cookery  and 
pharaoh, — ^for  which  capital  wines  and  excellent 


whist  were  a  satisfactory  substitute ;  and  if  ius 
evenings  were  now  less  enlivened  by  brilliant  uX* 
lies,  there  was  no  pretension  to  wit,  and,  eoiue* 
quently,  no  risk  of  failure. 

But  unfortunately,  though  agreeably  surprised 
in  the  tone  of  the  society  on  which  he  bad  in- 
grafted himself,  Sidney  Hammond  had  drank  too 
deep  of  the  cup  of  Circe  to  retain  any  pretension  to 
pure  and  natural  tastes.  Amid  these  matter-of- 
fact  people  he  languished  for  the  brilliant  artifici- 
ality  of  Taunton  House ;  and  while  all  other  eyes 
were  captivated  by  the  youthful  loveliness  of 
Louisa  Hardlngston,  he  longed  to  re-fashion  her 
appearance,  and  reform  her  timid  simplicity,  ao  as 
to  render  her  **  presentable  "  to  those  among  whom 
he  felt  that,  with  such  a  wifp,  he  might  become 
acceptable  as  ever. 

''As  a  married  man,"  thought  he,  (after  an 
evening  spent  with  the  graceful  girl,  in  whose  eyes 
he  fancied  he  had  detected  an  expression, of  re- 
pressed but  decided  preference,)-^**  as  a  man  es- 
tablished in  life  by  a  prosperous  marriage,  Lord 
Taunton  will  be  as  well  pleased  as  ever  to  take  re- 
fuge in  my  company  from  the  neglect  of  his  wife 
and  family.      Even    that  woman,— even  Lady 
Taunton, — when  she  finds  I  am  not  disposed  to 
resent  her  treachery,  and  that  she  has  no  farther 
pretext  for  impertinence  in  the  danger  of  my  so- 
ciety to  her  daughter,  will  b«  enchanted  to  wel- 
come back  the  patient  victim  of  her  whims  and 
caprices,— -the  only  man,  as  she  has  often  assured 
me,  who  thoroughly  understands  her ;  and  who,  I 
flatter  myself,  is  not  without  his  share  in  estab- 
lishing the  reputation  of  her  lively  coterie  f 

Such  were  the  honourable  intentions  of  the  ac- 
complished gentleman,  to  dwell  upon  whose  broken 
avowals  of  admiration,  and  expressive  glances  of 
tenderness,  poor  Louisa  Hardingaton  devoted  so 
many  hours  of  her  sleepless  nights  : — thanking 
Heaven  for  the  good  fortune  which,  amid  the  pro- 
saic tenor  of  her  life,  had  brought  her  acquainted 
with  a  man  of  such  ingratiating  manners,  such 
honourable  sentiments,  and  pursuits  an4  habits  ao 
refined  and  so  congenial  with  her  own  ! 

For  how  is  inexperienced  eighteen  to  be  on  its 
guard  against  the  cruel  speciousness  of  an  apostle 
of  modem  Surfaceism  ? 

(Part  IL  in  cur  next  Number,) 


THE  CHASSEUR'S  MATIN. 


Rouse  ye  to  the  banters'  shoat, 

Chamounil  Chamountf 
Morning  pats  night's  lantern  out, 

Chamouni/  Chamauni! 
Anxioaa  wife  and  children  dear, 
Safe  retum'd,  your  hunter'a  here ; 
Widow,  here's  year  gallant  son, 
And  maiden,  here's  the  lov^d  one : 
Up  !  and  rejoice  y«^--ateay  wiik  ywrftar^ 
Chamouni  I  Chamouni  !  your  hunten  are  here. 

To  dreiB  the  viae  in  safety  go, 

Chamouni!  Chamouni f 
The  gannt  wolf's  blood  stains  vonder  snow, 

Chamountf  Chamouni  t 
Rngged  Blanc  and  Val  de  Aost, 
We  have  cUmh'd  and  we  have  cross'd, 


And  firom  Alp  and  glacier's  crown. 
We  have  brought  the  Chasnola  down  : 
Up  I  and  rejoice  ye, — avay  ipitfc  yourfear^ 
Chamouni  /  Cham<mni  I  your  hunUre  are  here. 

Blessed  be  thy  safe  retreat, 

Chamounil  Ckamonntt 

Free  firora  slaves'  and  tyrants*  feet^ 

damouni!  (Metmounil 

Never  shall  the  mountain  men 

Stoop  to  dastard  citizen, 

Never  shall  oar  children  see 

The  night-fkll  of  our  liberty  : 
Upf  and  rejoice  ye^—away  wUh  pour  fear, 
Chamouni  f  Chamnmi!  your  hunierg  are  here, 

J.  A.  O. 
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GIEKIFS  ETCHINGS.* 


Thb  optnlDii  fieems  to  hare  been  correnti  eren 
among  the  ^vf«ll-educated  of  our  southern  friends^ 
down  to  flo  lAle  an  en  as  Goldsmith,  that  no  Scots- 
man ooald  poflsiblj  possess  either  wit  or  hnmonr. 
YilaJt  was  thought  of  the  author  of  *^  Rodmck 
Random"  and  **  Humphrey  Clinker"  it  is  difficult 
to  oonjectore.     He  might  be  set  down  as  one  of 
those  me  exceptions  which  prove  a  rule.    And  of 
titt  elder  Scottish  poets^  whose  works  abound  in  rich 
lod  genuine  humour,  the  English,  irom  the  dialect^ 
knew  littifi  more  than  of  l^^elr  own  Chaucer  or 
Ben  Plowman.  The  works  of  Bums,  and  of  Scott 
and  Gah,  axe  certainly  beginning  to  shake  the  opin- 
ion of  Scottish  gravity  and  dulness;  and  though 
Inilfiaiit  wit  may  still  be  denied  to  the  nation,  some 
Riper&dal  vein  of  humour  is  now  generally  con^ 
ceded  to  it.  The  genuine  humour  which  has  alwa3r8 
dktiogiiiahed  the  popular  literature  of  Scotland,  is 
howcrer  only  b^inning  to  be  manifested  in  Art, 
whkh  is  itself  still  comparatively  new  in  Scotland. 
A  few  of  the  artists  of  the  past  generation,  and 
eqwdally  Allan  in  his  illustrations  of  comic  poetry, 
displayed,  if  not  much  fertility  of  invention,  yet 
eoDsderable  appreciation  of  the  humour  and  char- 
acter £aiily  placed  before  them,  and  some  power  of 
exjaeasing  humorous  ideas  in  a  pictorial  form. 
The  monrtroeities  perpetrated  by  Kay,  though  they 
possess  considerable  merit  as  coarse  local  satires,  it 
is  not  easy  to  regard  seriously  as  works  of  Art ; 
onksB  the  symbolical  rude  scratchings  of  barbarous 
nations  made  upon  rocks  and  caves  in  commemo- 
ration of  memorable  events,  are  to  be  classed  with 
the  lusiorieal  paintings  of  a  civilized  people.  Geikie 
is,  thefcfore,  to  be  considered  as  almost  the  first 
Scottish  etcher  who,  with  quick  penetration  of  char- 
acter, poasessed  a  rich,  quiet  humour,  held  in  strict 
mboxdination  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  never  once 
aQowed  to  diverge  into  caricature.     He  has  been 
named  the  Scottish  Hogarth ;  and  it  may  be  al- 
lowed that  no  native  artist  has  hitherto  established 
a  better  claim  to  that  distinction.    Yet  his  genius 
is  more  akin  to  the  masters  of  the  Dutch  School 
than  to  that  of  the  great  moral  and  also  imagina- 
tive painter  of  England. 

The  history  of  tMs  artist,  who  died  in  the  prime 
of  life,  a  few  years  since,  is,  independently  of  his 
talents,  both  touching  and  instructive.  When  only 
two  years  of  age,  Gkdkie  was  seised  with  a  severe 
iever,  from.  wMdi  he  recovered,  but  with  the  total 
obliteration  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  From  this 
period  he  remained  deaf  and  dumb.  He  was  a 
native  of  Edinburgh ;  and  had  the  happiness  of 
being  the  child  of  worthy  and  pious,  and  we  should 
imsgine,  intelligent  parents.  By  unremitting  care 
of  Ids  education,  his  father  did  all  that  was  possible 
^  miygaie  the  oonsequenoes  of  the  great  calamity 
which  hid  beftUen  his  son.  At  the  Institution 
fer  the  Instmction  of  deaf  mutes,  he  received  the 

*  ^cfaiiig^s  Olnstrattve  of  SeottiBh  Character,  Scenery, 
*aA  tfaxmers,  ezeented  titer  hia  own  Designs,  by  the 
^  Walter  Geikie,  R.  S.  A.  Quarto,  with  sixty-three 
plates.    Bdmborgh:  John  Stewart. 


elements  of  a  useful  education,  though  his  father 
had  previously  taught  him  to  read.  He  was  al-*, 
ways  fond  of  books  ;  but  his  strongest  childish  in- 
clination was  to  imitative  art :  and  after  having  been 
well  instructed  in  drawing,  he  was,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
first  Master  of  the  School  of  Design,  which  has 
done  so  much  for  Art  in  Scotland.  That  he  was 
received  among  the  students  of  that  Academy,  pre- 
supposes considerable  proficiency  in  drawing.  The 
gallery  of  the  Institution  had  not,  at  that  period, 
been  enriched  by  the  collection  of  casts  from  an- 
tique statues,  busts,  friezes,  &c.,  &c.,  which  it 
now  exhibits ;  but  Geikie  found  his  subjects  in 
nature,  and  profited  so  well  by  the  instructions  of 
an  excellent  master,  and  a  sound  system  of  tuition, 
that  he  soon  aoquiied  remarkable  dexterity  In  the 
use  of  the  crayon.  His  sense  of  hearing  seems  to 
have  been  absorbed  in  that  of  sight ;  the  power 
concentrated  in  the  eye,  of  which  the  ear  was  de- 
prived. 

From  a  Biographical  Introduction  to  the  Etch- 
ings, written  in  the  kindest  spirit,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder,  we  learn  that,  while  a  student  in  the 
Institution,  Geikie's  perseverance  was  indefatigable ; 
and  that  he  was  continually  on  the  watch  out  of 
doors  for  characteristic  subjects  for  his  pencil ; — so 
that  all  figures  or  groups  which  pleased  his  fancy 
were  immediately  transferred,  with  unerring  accu- 
racy, to  his  portfolio.  So  great  was  the  rapidity 
and  facility  with  which  he  used  his  crayon,  that  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  catch  ike  contour 
of  odd  figures,  or  remarkable  faces,  together  with 
their  racy  peculiarities,  as  he  walked  by  the  side 
of  the  originals  in  the  streets.  Some  amusing 
anecdotes  are  related  of  his  adventures  in  pursuit 
of  odd  subjects  tliat  tickled  his  fancy. 

Independently  of  his  finished  works,  hispaintings, 
and  etchings,  Geikie*s  collection  of  these  odd  scrap 
figures,  groups,  and  scenes,  became  immense.  In 
landscape  he  did  not  excel ;  hb  colouring  was  very 
faulty ;  and  to  what  are  considered  the  higher  de- 
partments of  Art — ^the  Historical  or  the  Idealy  he 
never  seems  to  have  directed  his  attention ;  or,  at 
all  events,  he  did  not  succeed.  This  partial  failure, 
and  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  confirmed  his 
vocation  as  an  etcher ;  and  this  pursuit  led  to  his 
highest  excellencies  in  Art,  and  to  the  successful 
display  of  his  varied  resources.  His  broad  hu- 
mour, lively  fancy,  and  insight  into  nature,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  manifested  in  what  is  called  low  lifty 
rank  him  as  the  George  Cruikshank,  if  not  tiie 
Hogarth,  of  the  Scottish  School.  A  critic  of 
Greikie's  works,  who,  though  partial,  does  not 
want  either  taste  or  discrimination,  having  pro- 
nounced him  the  Hogarth  of  Scotland,  says,  with 
perfect  truth : — *^  In  his  etchings  you  find  the  same 
attention  to  minutiie — ^the  same  completeness  in 
the  keeping  of  the  whole  subject. ...  As  a  proof  of 
this,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  his  plate  entitled, 
in  good  broad  Doric,  ^Haadymir  toe  gHU^  numy*  in 
which  a  worthy  follower  of  the  plough,  tormented 
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with  that  most  intolerable  of  all  petty  plagues — 
ooms — ^has  delayed  and  delayed  getting  them  ex- 
tirpated until  they  have  at  last  fairly  overcome 
him  by  the  sharpness  and  constancy  of  their 
attacks.  In  agony  he  has  applied  to  the  chiro- 
pedal  skill  of  his  better-half  for  relief ;  and  she, 
ever  ready  to  prove  a  help-meet,  and  moreover 
anxious  to  display  her  manual  dexterity,  has 
mounted  the  suffering  limb  on  her  lap,  and  peers 
into  the  toe  through  her  spectacles  with  a  mixture 
of  self-complaisance,  tenderness,  and  sturdy  re- 
solution to  operate,  which  the  artist  has  most 
felicitously  exhibited.  Her  subject,  too,  though 
now  falling  into  the  sear,  is  evidently  a  strong  man ; 
one,  moreover,  who  cares  more  for  personal  comfort 
than  outward  show  ;  not  a  puny  dandy,  who  has  aU 
his  life  suffered  voluntary  martyrdom  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  force  his  tortured  extremities  into  a  bet- 
ter shape  than  that  originally  given  them  ;  never- 
theless he  is  bowed  down  with  the  poignancy  of 
the  petty  pain.  Was  there  ever  a  better  represen- 
tation of  poor  time-tried  humanity  in  distress — 
with  his  one  hand  raised  to  soothe  his  throbbing 
temples^  and  the  other  placed  instinctively  on  the 
suffering  member,  to  show  its  lord's  sympathy 
with  its  sorrows  ?  How  strong  is  the  contrast  with 
the  deportment  of  the  operator !  No  feelings  of 
commiseration  can  possibly  be  given  way  to,  until 
she  has  succeeded  in  extirpating  the  cause  of  suf- 
fering. Let  her  subject  wince  under  the  knife  as 
he  may,  her  labours  must  be  ended  before  he  is 
released ;  she  knows  the  value  of  decision,  and  is 
determined  to  act  on  that  knowledge  now."  ' 

Thb  is  bat  one  of  Geikie's  numerous  and  ad- 
mirable etchings;  many  of  which,  besides  their 
overflowing  broad  and  rich  humour,  and  perfect 
local  truth,  possess,  like  the  Ute,  the  moral  charm 
of  social  kindliness,  and  are  full  of  ideas  of  homely 
ex^oyment.  What  an  admirable  picture  and  en- 
viable person  is  Greikie's  Musiixd  SmUer  !  There  is 
much  of  quiet  beauty  in  Apples^  five  a  ha'penny  I 
and  of  tender  repose  in  An  auld  Couple^  and  agrand* 
chUd  reading.  All  the  subjects  of  these  etchings  are 
as  distinctively  Sottish  as  the  pictures  of  Teniers 
are  Dutch.  Some  of  them  embody  noble  street 
views  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edinbuigh,  antique 


architectural  subjects  which  can  henceforth  have 
no  existence,  save  in  the  etchings  of  Greikie.  The 
principal  plates  are  separately  illustrated,  and  often 
with  much  graphic  humour  and  felicity  by  the  let- 
ter-press sketches  of  the  literary  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  deceased  artist.  Among  the  literary 
contributors  to  the  completeness  of  the  volume  are 
Mr.  Thomas  Smibert,  Mr.  James  Ballantlne  (the 
Oaberlungiey)  and  Mr.  David  Yedder. 

Cut  off  or  limited  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
external  world,  Geikie,  whose  religious  feelings  had 
been  carefully  cultivated,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
his  life  became  a  serious  character ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  interesting  to  learn,  as  we  do  from  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,  that  when  a  young  man  he 
established  a  religious  meeting  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb — ^^^and  often,"  says  our  informant^  ^*  have  we 
seen  him,  his  soul  fired,  his  eye  beaming  with  the 
eloquence  which  his  tongue  could  not  utter — ^his 
whole  energies  wrapt  in  that  noblest  of  all  duties, 
the  proclaiming  of  man's  sin  and  a  Saviour^s  love. 
His  knowledge  of  Scripture  was  great,  and  his  ex- 
positions of  it  particularly  lucid ;  while  the  breath- 
less attention  of  liis  mute  audience  showed  the  in- 
terest they  all  felt  in  his  teaching." 

Geikie,  who  had  through  life  enjoyed  good  health, 
died  rather  suddenly  of  fever,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
one.  He  had  been,  for  several  years,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Scottish  Royal  Academy  of  Painting.  A  few 
of  his  best  paintings  are  hi  the  gallery  of  the  Earl  of 
Hopeton.  Many  of  his  sketches  were  disposed  of 
after  his  death;  and  some  of  the  best  of  them  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig 
and  Mr.  Bindon  Blood.  ^  During  his  life,  his  suc- 
cess, so  far  as  relates  to  solid  reward,  was  far  from 
being  commensurate  with  his  merits,  though  these 
were  taken  at  the  lowest  estimate.  But  he  lived 
in  the  confidence  that  his  hour  would  come.  Nor 
can  we  doubt,  that  his  Works,  in  the  complete  and 
handsome  form,  in  which  they  have  now  come  be- 
fore the  public,  will  be  warxnly  appredated,  espe- 
cially in  Scotland,  and  also  by  Scotsmen  all  over 
the  world.  They  are  admirable  as  mere  works  of 
Art ;  but,  to  the  Scottish  people,  not  less  valuable 
as  records  of  national  character, — as  living  trmn* 
scripts  of  Scottish  scenes  and  manners. 


INSCRIPTIVE  SONNETS. 


W&ITTEN  ON  A  FLY-LEAF  OF  HOWITT*S  ^  BOOK  OF  THB 


n 


SKA80N8. 

I  go  with  yon,  dear  flriends,  through  branchy  ways, 
And  sunniest  nooks  of  pleasant  English  dales, 
Where  winning  wild-flowers  soent  the  fresh'ning 
gales; 
To  where  the  twining  honeysuckle  strays 
Through  rustic  lattices.    There  childhood  plays 

Its  merriest  pranks  ;   and  hark  I  the  birds  are 

singing. 
In  love's  sweet  riTalry  their  notes  up-flinging, 
'Mongst  oaks  imperrions  to  the  sun's  hot  rays. 

Thy  rhyme  smells  of  the  country  air  :  its  tone, 
Bird-caught,  is  odorous  as  summer  flowers  : 
Thus,  when  the  wearing  care  of  life  o'erpowers, 
And  tears  unbidden  flow — then  am  I  prone, 
Seeking  the  forest-shade,  'neath  beechen  tree. 
To  con  dear  Nature's  book  interpreted  by  thee  \ 


SAMUEL  TATLOa  OOLEEIOGB. 

To  poets  all  things  minister  ! — ^a  choir 
Of  seraphs  singing  'neath  a  quiet  sky, 
With  bated  breath,  some  master-melody : 

Or  the  mysterious  MoUam  lyre 

At  twilight  quivering  with  its  tremulous  fire : 
Or  Uie  pulsation  of  the  tireless  ocean 
Moving  at  will  with  world-embracing  motion  : — 

Poets  an  atmosphere  like  this  respire. 

Of  such  thou  sang'st,  great  Coleridge ! — a  vision 

Was  in  thy  soul :  hence  when  thy  lyre  was  stnmg, 

Forth  fh>m  its  spiritual  chords  was  warmly  flung 
Music  that  rock'd  the  air  with  tone  Elysian ; 

And  thoughts  of  living  beauty  were  embalm'd 

In  accents  soft  as  those  by  which  sick  child  is  cahn'd  ! 

J.  £.  H, 
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CHAPTER  xn. 

With  a  racful  look  at  Joolay,  Haman  came 

forwud,  and  nrattering  to  himself,  *^  I  shall  place 

de  two  Qgly  bnflas  fsoe  a  face,"  placed  a  chaL-  for 

the  struiger  diiectly  opposite  to  the  overseer. 

Viinds  wei«  abnndaiitly  placed  before  the  stranger, 

vfao  did  ample  jiutioe  to  them.    It  seemed  to  be  a 

eoatest  between  him  and  Joolay,  who  would  devour 

most.    Flah  of  all  descriptions— -from  the  delicious 

black  fish  to  the  huge  drumfish — disappeared  down 

Xbea  throats  ;  wild  turkey  and  venison  vanished 

before  their  inroads^  till  Joolay  paused  for  want  of 

breath,  said  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork. 

"^Stni^cr,"  said  Joolay,  <<I'li  be  ^IbA  to  take 
wine  with  yoa." 

*^  With  pleasure.  Sir,"  mumbled  the  stranger. 

^  Whackie,'*  said  Joolay,  *^  hand  me  that  bottle." 

Wbaekie  laid  hold  of  a  small  cruet  with  a  red 
flizid  in  it ;  and  the  overseer,  without  paying  at- 
tention to  it,  poured  out  the  liquor  into  his  glass — 
raised  it,  looked  fixedly  at  the  stranger,  bobbed 
bis  head  as  if  he  was  meaning  to  toes  it  off  his 
shoulders  into  his  opposite  neighbour's  face,  who, 
DDL  letom,  jerked  his  head  down  as  if  to  avoid  the 
blow,  then  each  took  a  mouthful  of  the  liquors, 
but  with  different  effects.  The  stranger's  being 
.::smiine  wine,  was  drank  with  a  look  of  pleasure  ; 
but  Joolay  suddenly  placed  the  glass  on  the  table, 
itaxfed  half  out  of  his  chair,  and  applied  both 
hands  to  the  pit  of  his  stomadi,  screwing  his  face 
mto  an  expression  of  the  most  diabolical  loathing, 
^^lile  the  liquor  squirted  from  each  side  of  his 
mouth  like  a  water-spout. 

^BksB  me,  Mr.  Joolay,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
•*  what  is  wrong  r 

"  Oh,  mercyP*  groaned  the  overseer.  ^*  I'm  poison- 
ed— Vm  poisoned.  What  is  that  you've  given  me, 
TQaUackra8cair8aidhe,tumingtoWhackie;''that 
ain't  wine,  Sir !"  Whackie  gently  raised  the  glass, 
looked  earnestly  at  it,  and,  without  any  £arther 
ceremony,  bumpered  off  the  liquor ;  but  suddenly 
letting  the  glass  fall,  he  rubbed  his  stomach  strenu- 
<msly  with  both  hands,  and  drew  up  one  of  his  legs, 
while  he  looked  the  very  picture  of  loathing  Horror 
blackballed. 

**  Rah !  Massa,"  he  sputtered ;  *^  dat  no  good  for 
drink." 

**  Oh,  you  one  stooped  nigger !"  exclaimed  Ha- 
inan ;  **  wot  you  is  do  ?  Lora  me  1  you  hab  gib 
voQ  Massa  de  essence  ob  cayenne  for  wine— oh, 
vou  stooped  goose !'  And  Haman  grinned  at  the 
joke. 

^  It'8an«wkward  mistake,  Mr.  Joolay,"  said  the 
Cokmel ;  **  but  pray  preserve  your  temper." 

**  Pmerte  r  exclaimed  he ;  *'  if  you  was  in  the 
^vDAfixikU^  rd  like  to  know  if  you  wouldn't  pep- 
V^  ^e  rascaL  Blow  me — ^I  feel  as  if  I  had  a  shovel- 
ful of  hot  coals  down  my  throat  I" 

The  Colonel  laugljed ;  %nd  Joolay,  tufllipg  apg^i^y 

lOU  X, — :<0.  CM, 


to  Whackie,  ordered  him  to  bring  another  glass  ; 
and  Whackie,  walloping  his  tongue  and  drawing 
in  his  breath,  to  cool  it,  ruefully  obeyed. 

^  Guess  I've  seen  you  before,"  said  Joolay,  ad- 
dressing the  stranger. 

'^  Mayhap  you  have,"  the  man  answered.  "  I  am 
a  preacher,  and  am  teaching  the  negroes." 

^  Ah,  hem  !"  remarked  Joolay  ;  ^  a  Missionary 
chap,  eh  ?" 

•  ''  I  am  an  Independent  preacher,"  answered  the 
stranger. 

«  Well,  now,"  said  Joolay,  "  if  /  was  indepm- 
dentf  they  might  preach  who  liked  for  me." 

**  You  are  facetious,  Sir,"  said  the  stranger. 

«  And  plain,  too,"  said  Joolay.  "  We  don't  Uke 
some  of  you  chaps  putting  nonsense  into  poor  nig- 
gers' heads :  we  have  had  no  preachers  here  since 
Old  Shoes  left  us." 

^  Was  he  a  good  expounder,"  inquired  the  Mis- 
sionary. 

^  Capital,"  said  Jooky ;  '*  but  he  was  like  some 
others  of  his  kind,  totally  without  education  for 
the  profession  he  followed.  However,  the  niggera 
liked  him,  and  they'd  steal  anything,  from  a  sweet 
potatoe  up  to  an  ox,  for  him." 

**  Did  he  encourage  them  in  such  a  system  ?"  in- 
quired the  Missionary. 

*'How  could  they  pay  him  otherwise?*'  said 
Joolay.  ^'Helost  their  favour  though,bygettingtoo 
fond  of  rum.  One  day,  being  in  a  rapturous  fit  at  a 
camp  meeting,  he  told  the  niggers  he  was  a-going 
to  heaven  ;  and,  amid  the  roaring  and  weeping  of 
the  negroes,  he  began  to  ascend  a  tall  pine  tree, 
bidding  them  all  farewell.  When  he  got  to  the  top, 
a  branch  gave  way,  and  he  came  back  again  in  rig- 
glar  style !" 

''  Was  he  killed  T  inquired  the  stranger. 

"  No,  no  ;  he  only  got  a  rumbly-come-tumbly- 
fication  of  ihe  limbs,  and  a  clatterification  of  ^e 
ribs.  Drunk  folks,  and  little  children,  are  always 
safe  when  they  tumble,"  said  Joolay. 

**  What  said  the  negroes?"  inquired  the  stranger. 

^' '  Ah !  you  come  back,  Massa !'  He  told  them  a 
long  story,  about  being  struck  down  by  Satan,  in 
the  shape  of  a  turkey-buzzard.  The  niggers  would 
not  believe  him  ;  so  they  all  left  him." 

**  Had  they  no  preacher  after  that  f  inquired  the 
stranger. 

"  Nobody  but  me,"  answered  Joolay. 

**  You!"  exclaimed  the  Missionary. 

"  Yes ;  and  a  powerful  sarmon  I  gave  'em,  I  as« 
suro  ye.  I  told  'em  if  they  didn't  work  hard,  and 
drop  stealing  the  Indian  com  and  sweet  'taties, 
they'd  go  to  a  phice  where  Old  Nick  kept  ninety 
millions  of  cowskins  going  night  and  day  for  lazy 
niggers,  and  they'd  be  thrashed  there  constantly. 
Why,  the  poor  blackies  were  horrified,  and  going 
into  fits,  and  carried  off  like  killed  and  wounded 
from  9i  field  erf  battle.     It  had  a  powerful  effect, 
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Sir  :  you  wouldn't  see  a  better  gang  on  any  plan- 
tation for  a  month  after."  . 
The  Missionary  shook  his  head^  and  gravely  an- 
swered, **  This  is  working  erroneously  on  poor  ig- 
norant minds.  If  these  negroes  were  educated  V* 

" Educated  !"  roared  Joolay.  "No,  Sir;  educa- 
tion plays  the  deuce  with  niggers.  We*d  have 
'em  reading  newspapers  instead  of  tending  cotton, 
and  studying  politics  instead  of  hoeing  'taties.  No, 
no;  that  won't  do.  Edicata  niggers!  that  wont 
do." 

"  But  if  the  Northern  States  should  interfere  ?*' 
said  the  Missionary. 

Colonel  Waldenberg  now  joined  in  the  conver- 
sation, and  haughtily  said, — "  Let  the  Northern 
States  look  to  themselves.  We  will  not  suffer  them 
to  interfere  with  our  internal  regulations." 

"  But,  Sir,"  said  the  Missionary,  "  if  the  North- 
em  States  should,  through  Congress,  declare  the 
negroes  free  — ** 

"Then,"  interrupted  the  Colonel,  <*we  would 
end  the  Union,  and  declare  the  Southern  States 
free,  and  independent  of  the  Northern  States." 

"  What  if  they  should  take  up  arms  to  enforoe 
their  decree  ?"  inquired  the  Missionary. 

"  Then  we  would  arm  and  repel  them,"  exclaim- 
ed the  Colonel.  "  The  Northern  States  awe  us] 
What  care  we  for  them !" 

"  I  know,"  said  the  Missionary,  •*  that  you  South- 
em  planters  despise  the  Northern  States  men  toa 
much ;  but  surely  it  adds  to  your  disdain,  to  be- 
hold yourselves  surrounded  from  infancy  with 
crouching  slaves,  while  the  citizens  of  the  Northern 
States  proclaim  freedom  to  all." 

"  They  be  hanged  !*'  said  Joolay,  **  tho  darned 
yankee  pedlers  and  shopkeepers !  Show  me  any 
place  where  folks  are  so  happy  as  in  this  very 
State.  Look  at  the  niggers ;  where  will  you  see  a 
happier  race  ?    No  care,  no  sorrow." 

"  Still  they  are  slaves,"  said  the  Missionary. 
"  And  pray  what  is  Slavery  ?  "  inquired  Joolay. 
^  A  mere  word :  give  it  another  name,  and  our 
country  would  be  called  a  second  Arcadia." 

"  But  you  sell  them,"  said  the  Missionary ; 
^  you  flog  them  ;  you  separate  husband  and  wife, 
mother  and  child." 

"  Look  ye.  Sir,"  said  Joolay, — •*  you  come  here 
with  queer  notions  about  them  poor  niggers. 
You've  seen  labourers  in  the  Northern  States — free 
labourers  V* 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  ; — ^not  only  in  the  Northern 
States,  but  in  England  also." 
*f  Well,  you  ve  seen  themftou^A^inapublicmarketf 
"  A  free  man  bought !   How  make  ye  that  out?" 
inquired  the  Missionary. 

"  You  would  see  them  at  times  in  the  market- 
places, offering  their  services  for  sale,"  continued 
Joolay.  "  Well,  some  one  bt^s  them  for  a  certain 
period  at  a  certain  price ;  the  labourer  goes  with 
his  master ;  he  thinks  he  will  be  snug ;  he  gets  a 
wife  ;  takes  a  house,  buys  furniture  ;  works  away 
— toils  on  like  a  slave.  Well,  he  gets  a  family — 
perhaps  a  dozen  of  squalling  brats ;  his  limited  wages 
cain't  support  him  and  his  wife  and  family.  He 
toils  haider,  and  throws  himself  into  sickness  ;  he 
can't  work,  and  loses  his  situation.  His  rent  is  due, 


his  taxes  are  unpud.  The  baker,  the  butcher, 
and  the  grocer  have  all  claims  against  him.  So 
soon  as  they  know  that  the  poor  man  is  out  of  em- 
ployment, when  he  has  no  master  to  look  to,  they  all 
come  forward,  and  demand  him  to  pay  that  which 
they  know  ia  out  of  his  power  to  pay.  '  Give  me 
a  little  time,'  says  the  poor  fellow,  '  till  I  get 
better,  and  get  a  new  master;  I'll  pay  you  all.* 
No,  that  won't  do«  He  is  poor ;  that's  a  horrid 
crime :  so  thev  serve  him  the  same  as  if  he  was  a 
mad  dog :  every  one  must  have  a  blow  at  him.*' 

But  it  is  superfluous  to  repeat  the  stale  argu- 
ments of  the  overseer.  It  is  enough  that  they  arc 
those  which  have  been  a  thousand  times  refuted 
when  employed  by  British  colonists.  The  Mis- 
sionary at  last  broke  in.  "  But  you  compel  them 
to  work — ^you  flog  them." 

<'  Work  or  starve,  is  a  maxim  in  nature,"  an- 
swered Joolay.  "  A  schoolboy  is  thrashed  because 
he  won't  learn  his  lesson.  If  I  see  an  ill-natured, 
stubborn  nigger,  who  won't  work,  but  idling  away 
his  time,  and  stealing  all  he  can  get,  I  threaten 
him :  if  he  won't  obey  again,  I  give  him  a  rap 
across  the  shins.  If  that  man  waa  free,  he'd  be  a 
thief  and  a  vagabond.  Society  would  flog  him  at 
the  cart-tail,  and,  perhaps,  hang  him." 
"  But  you  sell  them,"  insisted  the  Missionary. 
"  What  is  the  difference  if  I  sell  them,  or  they 
sell  themselves  ?  They  are  a  set  of  poor  devils  in 
Africa— -worst  place  for  slavery  that  in  the-  world. 
Folks  are  never  happy  there  but  when  they  are 
cutting  throats.  Compare  our  niggers  to  those  in 
Africa !     Phoo,  humbug  ! " 

"  If  your  negroes  were  ftee,  this  country  would 
be  in  a  different  state,"  said  the  Missionary. 

"Ay,  faith  would  it!"  exclaimed  JooUy; 
"  swarming  with  thieves  and  idle  blackguards.  I'll 
settle  that  question  in  a  minute.  Whackie,"  said 
he,  addressing  the  negro,  "would  youliketobefreer' 
"  Me,  massa  ? — no,  massa,"  reaponded  Whackic. 
"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  free  and  work  for 
yourself?"  inquired  the  Missionary. 

"  No,  Massa  ;  I  no  like  for  workee,"  answered 
Whackie. 

"  Haman,'*  said  Joolay,  "  what  would  you  do 
if  you  was  free?" 

"  Me,  Massa  V  said  Haman  with  a  grin.  "  Oh,  1 
go  sleep  all  de  day,  and  I  go  tief  all  de  flight  I  " 

"  What  says  he  ?  "  said  the  Missioiiary,  scaroely 
crediting  his  own  ears. 

"  Keh,  keh,  keh !  "  chuckled  Joolay  ;  **  he  says 
he'd  sleep  all  day,  and  thieve  all  night !  Negro 
Uberty!  keh,  keh,  keh ! " 
This  is  the  very  triumph  of  planters'  logic. 
The  ladies  having  left  the  table.  Colonel  Walden- 
berg and  a  few  of  the  officers  soon  followed,  leav- 
ing Joolay  at  a  fair  drinking-bout  with  the  other 
officers. 

The  wine  was  circulated  freely,  and  Joolay  be- 
gan, in  his  favourite  style,  to  narrate  m^et  marvel- 
lous matters,  which,  although  too  full  of  romance 
for  any  human  mind  to  credit,  he  strenuously 
maintained  were  all  positive  facts.  Captain  Charles 
Waldenberg  soon  perceived  Joolay^a  weak  aide, 
and  began  to  draw  him  out  by  degrees. 
"  I  understand,  Mr.  Joolay,"  said  the  wag,  **  that 
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yoor  plantation  at  B^groTe  b  in  such  a  splendid 
itete  of  cnltiTation  that  it  will  produce  everything." 
"Astonishing  soil!"  was  the  ready  response. 
^  No  matter  what  you  plant,  its  sure  to  grow, — 
hats,  shoesy  coats,  anything—just  plant  em !  By 
tbi  hookey !  they  grow  up ;  plant  a  dead  nif§tr 
mA  yu  prow  aUfx  again  /  I  lost  a  shoe  one  day 
when  oat  shooting ;  about  a  month  after  that,  I 
li^pened  to  be  in  the  same  direction,  judge  my 
ftitomshment !  there  was  a  tree  grown  up,  and  a 
coital  crop  of  shoes  upon  it ! — It's  a  fact  I  tell  ye." 
*^  F$c\  maasa,"  murmured  Whackie,  **  see  him 
heshrf.    Zama  find  a  shoe,  and  fling  on  a  tree." 

''Tremendous gales, though,"  said  the  overseer; 
^play  hell  and  tommy  at  times !  Lord  bless  ye  ! 
one  day  I  was  sailing  down  the  river,  when  a 
irhiriwind  earned  off  my  wig,  and  nearly  carried 
myself  skj  high.  It  blew  the  wig  up  to  the  clouds, 
whne,  I  suppose,  another  sort  of  wind  caught  it 
snd  blew  it  home.  I  can't  say  whether  it  was  the 
uu^ma  tfiSke  wig^  or  what ;  but  judge  my  astonish- 
BMflti  when  I  returned  home,  ikert  wax  n^wig 
drying  ksdf  before  the  fire  /—It's  a  fact  I  tell  ye." 
*^  Fac',  maasa,"  said  Whackie,  '*  see  him  heshef. 
Anna  catch  a  wig  la  a  water,  and  carry  him  home 
for  dry." 

**  Have  yon  many  strange  birds  on  your  planta- 
tion f  inquiied  Galliard. 

•*  Wonderful,  Sir,"  said  the  overseer.  "  You 
know  there  is  a  heavy  penalty  against  shooting 
tsrkey- buzzards?  Well,  Sir,  I  was  annoyed  by 
one  lately,  so  levelled  my  rifle  at  hitn.  Judge  my 
ftitonishment !  when  he  roared  out,  *  Vo  humbug, 
old  Joolay !  dam  me,  if  you  fire  at  me  I'll  inform 
against  ye,  and  get  ye  fined  I  *  I  was  amazed^  Sir, 
and  let  him  fly  off!" 
*<  Fac,  Massa,"  said  Whackie. 
"*  Indeed,  Whackie ! "  said  GaUldrd.  *"  Did  gm 
erer  bear  a  buzzard  speak  ?" 

"  No-,  Massa ;  neber  yearee  tUrkey-buzza  peak  all 
slife!" 

A  number  of  the  young  wags  observing  the  pe- 
culiar contour  of  Joolay's  phizog,  took  up  a  bet, 
«!«  woM  make  the  ugliest  face  in  the  whole  com- 
pany. Amidst  shouts  of  laughter  the  bet  was  ac- 
eepted,  and  each  in  his  turn  endeavoured  to  distort 
iiii  features  into  the  most  hideous  deformity.  No 
one  seemed  to  relish  the  joke  more  than  Whackie ; 
but  as  it  came  to  Joolay's  turn,  Whackie  got  ex- 
tremely excited,  and  clapping  the  overseer  on  the 
Moulder,  exclaimed  iti  an  eager  tone — 

''Massa  Joolay,  Massa  Joolay,  no  change  you 

faety  n6  change  gaufaee  !  Goley,  Massa  !  gou  face 

heat  'fl»  edl  a$  him  is  /"  The  roar  of  laughter  which 

followed  this  remark,  put  Joolay  into  a  towering 

Jage,  and  starting  from  his  chair,  he  turned  on 

Whackie ;  but  the  negro  instantly  perceiving  the 

\»hnder  he  had  committed,  nimbly  fled  from  the 

spartment.    The  young  wagS  now  interfered,  and 

Joolay  being  restored  to  peace,  allowed  Whackie  to 

ftenter. 

The  Missionary  had  sat  at  the  table  with  the 
'^hers,  and  Was  giving  much  offence,  by  his  ill- 
timed  remarks  on  the  system  of  slavery,  till,  tired 
yhh  what  was  considered  his  impertinence,  Qal- 
iisH  aros^  and  addressed  him—- 


*'  Sir,  we  have  borne  with  your  language  till  it 
has  become  tiresome.  Look  around  you,  and  ask  any 
one  of  the  negroes  who  attend  us,  if  he  is  unhappy  ; 
and  I  doubt  not,  but  his  answers  would  be  in  the 
negative.  We  have  been  brought  up  with,  and 
accustomed  to  them  from  childhood  ;  and  therefore 
like  them.  It  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty  on  our 
parts,  to  drive  them  out  from  the  homes  where 
they  have  been  bom  and  bred.  You,  and  such  as 
you,  however,  would  have  us  not  only  give  them 
freedom,  but  also  divide  our  lands  and  fortunes 
amongst  them,  and  bid  them  to  think,  that  in  that 
empty  sound,  freedom,  they  are  to  be  equal  to 
angels  in  bliss.  It  is  only  when  they  would  find 
the  sad  reality — when  want  and  sickness,  toil  and 
sorrow,  bore  them  down,  that  they  would  find 
that  freedom  is  but  an  empty  name,  and  curse 
those  who  had  driven  them  to  ask  it." 

The  Missionary  would  have  interrupted  him; 
but  looking  up,  he  encountered  the  eye  of  Perault, 
who,  with  aii  angry  gesture^  beckoned  on  him  to 
arise  and  follow  him. 

"  I  am  glad  we  have  met,"  said  Perault,  as  he 
encounftered  the  Missionary  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  garden  walks. 

''I  heard  you  had  arrived,"  said  the  Missionary. 
Your  brethren  in  the  city  were  most  anxious  to 
know  the  result  of  your  negotiations  with  Chris* 
tophe,  and  the  free  negroes  of  Hayti." 

*^  All  is  arranged,"  answered  Perault.  ''  Chris- 
tophe  has  already  assigned  the  territory  to  us. 
Secrecy  and  despatch  are  all  that  are  now  neees* 
sary.  Our  race  will  hail  thee  as  their  friend,  and 
say  that  there  was  at  least  one  White  man  to  lead 
them  from  this  house  of  bondage." 

**  Yes !"  exclaimed  the  Missionary,  "  as  Moses 
led  the  Israelites  from  £^ypt,  so  would  I  lead  the 
oppressed  negroes  from  this  land.  But,  Perault, 
I  have  my  own  doubts  as  to  whether  we  can  escape 
with  the  secrecy  you  represent.  My  soul  revolts 
against  bloodshed." 

'^  None  will  be  shed,  if  it  can  be  avoided,"  ai^ 
swered  Perault.  '*  We  only  require  to  fire  the 
buildings,  and  seize  the  shipping  during  the  alarm ; 
the  negroes  from  the  plantations  can  enter  the 
city  under  cloud  of  night,  or  join  us  in  their  canoes 
in  the  bay.** 

**  But  will  the  negroes  on  this  estate  join  usT 
inquired  the  Missionary. 

'<  Preach  thou  the  blessings  of  freedom  ;  make 
them  discontented  with  their  present  lot;  tell  them 
that  they  must  effect  their  own  freedom  ;  talk 
to  them  of  happier  lands,  where  their  liberties  and 
wtolth  can  be  secured.  Do  this ;  and  with  the 
aid  of  those  already  in  the  plot,  all  will  go  right. 
I  have  this  day  discovered  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
our  cause." 

"  How  ?"  inquired  the  Missionary. 

"  In  the  Obi,  or  magician  of  the  woods,"  an* 
swered  Perault. 

"  I  will  deal  with  no  sorcerers,"  rejoined  the 
Missionary. 

**  Bah!"  replied  Perault.  «*  What  would  thy 
preaching  in  secret  to  the  negroes  of  the  city  have 
done,  had  Gullah  Jack  not  aided  thee?" 

*^  True ;  but  his  strength  of  mind  gare  him  the 
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'power^  which  by  imposition  he  kept  up,"  said  the 
•Missionary. 

**  It  is  to  his  plotting  brain  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  secrecy  of  this  conspiracy,"  said  Perault ; 
^  and,  trust  me,  that,  in  the  Obi  of  the  woods,  we 
will  find  another  Gullah." 

^'  Be  it  as  you  wish,"  said  the  Missionary.  **  But 
when  does  our  purpose  hold  V* 

'* Without  farther  delay,"  answered  Perault: 
**  our  plot  is  now  ripe.  Proceed  thou  from  hut  to 
hut.  Able  emissaries  will  aid  thee.  On  thy  talents 
Perault  relies  for  success.  See,  some  negroes  are 
approaching.  To  thy  work,  my  friend — away." 
The  Missionary  turned  and  left  him,  and  Perault, 
clenching  his  teeth  together,  muttered, — ^  Proceed, 
O  fool !  to  seal  thine  own  doom !  Pale-faced  Ifene- 
gade,  now  work  thy  own  destruction*"  HeHumed 
and  proceeded  to  the  house. 

CHAFTKR  Xin. 

The  night  was  stormy,  and  the  loud  wind  howled 
through  the  forest,  as  Perault,  with  stealthy  steps, 
slipped  past  the  Cadet  outposts,  and  enteied  into 
the  thickets.  After  toiling  tlurough  the  under- 
wood for  a  considerable  distance,  he  found  himself 
on  the  verge  of  a  deep  swamp.  ^  Confusion  !**  he 
muttered.  '^  I  hare  lost  my  way.  I  must  skirt 
along  this  swamp,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  bit  by 
these  black  snakes  which  I  hear  rustling  among 
the  leaves.  No  matter,"  he  continued,  **  I  must 
grope  my  way."  So  saying,  he  tore  a  large  branch 
from  a  tree,  and  striking  it  occasionally  on  the 
ground  before  him,  proceeded  on  his  journey.  At 
length  he  reached  the  firmer  soU,  and  with  speedy 
steps  hurried  forward.  A  faint  light  glimmered 
occasionally  in  the  distance ;  and,  guided  by  it, 
Perault  soon  reached  the  hut  of  the  Obi,  and 
struck  the  door  thrice. 

^  Enter,  foe  to  the  white  man,"  cried  a  shrill 
voice  from  within  the  hut ;  and  the  light  which 
had  hitherto  guided  the  wanderer's  footsteps  was 
suddenly  extinguished. 

Perault  instantly  threw  open  the  door  and  en- 
tered. ''Peace,  and  the  blessing  of  heaven,  be 
with  you,  Obi !"  said  he,  as  he  groped  his  way  into 
the  hut. 

^  Ha — ^ha— ha !"  shrieked  the  shrill  voice  ;  ''  a 
curse  would  sound  better  than  a  blessing,  from  thy 
unhallowed  lips !" 

''  Silence,  dotard !"  exclaimed  Perault^  fiercely; 
"  I  come  not  here  to  listen  to  thy  jargon." 

**  Thou  comest  to  know  what  may  be  the  result 
of  thy  ambitious  schemes  V*  said  the  Obi. 

*'  And  if  I  did,  what  then  V*  said  Perault,  scon- 
foUy. 

'*!  see/'  answered  the  Obi,  ''a  gallows  strung 
with  strangled  negroes,  closer  than  ever  African 
girl  strung  beads  upon  her  necklace !" 

As  the  Obi  spoke,  a  lurid  flame  arose  from  the 
centre  of  the  hut,  spreading  a  sickly  hue  all  around, 
and  shone  upon  the  figure  of  the  aged  African,  at- 
tired in  a  female  dress. 

Perault  eyed  the  Obi  sternly,  and  said — ''  A 
gallows  strung  with  strangled  negroes ! — ^Couldst 
thou  beliol^  Abo\i  AMallfth,  the  murderer,  aP)ongst 
them?" 


The  Afiican  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  horror  and 
surprise,  as  he  staggered  back  a  few  paces,  and 
exclaimed,  *^  Am  I  betrayed  ?  Who  spoke  of  Abou 
Abdallahr 

"  One  who  knows  thee,  and  the  dark  deed  that 
drove  thee  hither,"  said  Perault.  *^  Thy  master^s 
cruelty  nerved  thy  hand;  thy  insulted  nature 
loudly  called  for  vengeance :  thou  didst  stab  thy 
master  to  the  heart,  then  fled  into  the  woods;  and, 
by  assuming  the  garb  of  a  negro  woman,  and 
practising  on  the  superstitious  fears  of  .the  fools 
around  thee,  thou  hast  hitherto  baffled  all  pursuit. 
Is  not  this  thy  tale,  old  man?" 

^Thou  wouldst  not  betray  me?"  said  the  Obi, 
tremblingly. 

''  No,"  answered  Perault.  "^  Thou  hast  had  Mjr 
vengeance,  and  justly  too  :  thou  must  now  aid  me 
in  obtaining  mine" 

**  And  who  art  thou,"  said  the  Obi,  sullenly, 
"  who  thus  tracks  the  tiger  to  his  lair  ?" 

Perault's  form  seemed  to  become  dilated,  as  he 
proudly  answered — ''  Perault,  the  son  of  Hassan, 
headman  of  Woonah  1" 

With  a  cry  of  joy,  the  old  man  cast  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Perault,  exclaiming,  ''Wah!  Wah*-- 
God  is  great !" 

''Rise  my  kinsman,"  said  Perault;  "I  have 
sought  thee  long  and  earnestly.  Chance  has  thrown 
thee  in  my  way ;  let  us  make  the  best  use  of  our 
meeting." 

The  old  African  rose  and  gazed  on  Perault  with 
a  fond  look.  "  I  remember,"  said  he,  "  that  horrid 
night  when  the  Felatahs  stormed  Woonah,  and 
thy  father  and  his  gallant  followers  were  seized  by 
the  foe ;  thou  wert  then  an  infant  at  thy  mother  s 
breast.    She  also  was  seized." 

"  Yes,  AbdaUah,"  said  Perault,  hastily  inter- 
rupting him ;  "  and  all  were  sold  by  the  conquer- 
ors' to  the  White  men  as  slaves !  Of  this  I  know 
nothing  save  from  the  lips  of  my  mother  and  my 
unhappy  father." 

"  Thy  father,  Perault?  not  from  Am  lips  surely. 
He  was  sold  to  a  West  Indian  planter,  and  severed 
from  thee  and  thy  mother  the  instant  the  slave- 
ship  arrived.  He  was  never  heard  of  again,"  said 
Obi. 

"  He  was  heard  of,"  said  Perault ;  "  and  fear- 
fully heard  of.  Listen  :  I  have  been  told  of  the 
horrors  of  the  slave-ship  which  bore  you  to  this 
land." 

"  Hush,  hush !"  said  AbdaUah,  as  he  shrank 
back,  shuddering.  "  Talk  of  anything  but  that. 
Oh !  e*en  now,  the  bare  remembrance  of  it  sickens 
my  heart." 

"  And  ought  to  goad  thee  on  to  vengeance,** 
cried  Perault.    "  My  fiither,  my  mother,  and  thy- 
self, and  I,  then  a  poor  helpless  infsnty  alone 
survived  of  all  my  father  s  tribe :  the  bodies  of  the 
rest  were  tossed  to  fSeed  the  sharks.    We  arrired 
at  Carlville,  and  were  instantly  driven  to  the  slave* 
market,  and  set  up  for  sale.    A  stranger  bought 
my  father ;  my  mother,  myself,  and  thou  \rere 
purchased  by  old  Waldenberg  of  Gladswood.  Nay, 
tremble  not,  AbdaUah ;  I  honour  thee  for  butcher- 
ing him.   My  father  and  mother  were  torn  asunder 
by  force,  and  ncvi?r  wet  ^gain.    Old  Wftldenbeig 
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vas  a  haiah  and  a  cruel  master ;  his  lady  was  mild, 
geatle^  and  tender-hearted.  She  heard  the  stoiy 
of  my  mother'a  wrongSy  and  would  have  bought 
mj  &tlier  back ;  but  the  stranger  to  whom  he 
bad  been  sold  had  departed  no  one  knew  whither. 
Young  Waldenbeig,  now  my  sMii^er— curses  on  the 
Bime! — was  then  a  child  of  the  same  age  as  my- 
self aad  Mrs.  Waldenbeig  appointed  my  mother 
to  be  his  nuivey — ^thus  Waldenbeig  and  I  were 
noDxidied  at  the  same  breast.  A  private  tutor 
itteiided  the  family,  and  to* please  Mrs.  Walden- 
boj  1  was  placed  under  his  care,  along  with  her 
KDs,  My  thirst  for  study  was  unbounded,  and 
a  J  jooM^  masters  were  soon  outstripped  by  the 
poor  black  alaye.  The  page  of  history  was  opened 
tome.  The  more  I  read,  the  more  I  wished  to 
know.  At  length  my  young  master  was  sent  to 
college,  and  thither,  as  his  servant,  I  accompanied 
him.  Thae  no  restraint  was  placed  upon  my 
nund:  supplied — ^liberally  supplied,  with  money 
by  joong  Waldenbeig,  I  could  purchase  the  means 
of  iBfonnalion.  It  happened  that  at  this  time  a 
son  «f  ReQgrove's  attended  college  with  my  master. 
Tbig  yeong  man  had  a  slave  named  Zama,  to 
▼hem  he  was  devotedly  attached.  Zama,  like 
mjx^  was  fond  of  study  ;  and  together  we  per- 
used the  classic  page,  and  aided  each  other  in  our 
■arch  for  knowledge.  At  length  the  question 
arose  in  my  mind, — to  what  end  all  my  learning 
woald,  or  could  come  ?  I  was  a  sla^fe^  fettered  and 
diaiaed  in  body,  while  my  soul  seemed  to  hold 
creation  too  limited  for  its  aspirings.  At  length  my 
nastier  quitted  college,  and  with  him  I  travelled  to 
the  saiiny  dime  of  Italy,  and  to  gay  and  gaudy 
Fraaee.  We  then  heard  that  old  Waldenbeig  was 
snndered  by  <me  of  his  slaves." 

"  Hold,  Perault !"  cried  Abdallah ;  "  call  it  not 

auider, — it  wa^  a  good  deed.     I  bor^  with  him 

till  human  nature  could  bear  no  longer.  At  length 

I  cneoantered  him  alone  in  the  forest :  he  up- 

bimided  me,  called  me  idle,— -a  vagabond ;  and  told 

ae  that  on  my  return  the  whip  should  teach  me 

how  to  ^end  my  time.    I  answered  him  some- 

vhai  hnghtily :  he  struck  me  on  the  mouth.  For- 

gvtfel  of  myself,  I  returned  the  blow,  and  struck 

sty  tyrant  .to  the  earth.   He  arose ;  and,  grappling 

with  me,  called  loudly  on  his  attendants.    I  knew 

what  my  fate  should  be  should  they  come  up ; 

sad,  hurried  on  by  vengeance,  I  drew  the  knife 

£nxn  my  girdle  and  plunged  it  into  his  bosom. 

Tbxiee  I  struck  the  monster  to  the  very  heart! 

He  itSL  1  dragged  his  dead  body  to  a  small  thicket^ 

Mad  covered  it  with  the  bushes  and  withered  leaves, 

•ady  wiping  from  my  hands  and  dress  the  bloody 

tokens  of  my  revenge,  I  returned  to  the  fields  and 

mixed  amongst  the  labourers.    The  old  man  was 

sooii  fnissnd     A  search  took  place,  and  his  favourite 

dog  disooTered  the  dead  body  where  I  had  laid  it. 

Flight  alone  remained,  and  I  fled  to  the  dark  forests, 

to   herd  with  beasts  of  prey.     Chance  directed 

tay  steps  to  thia  hut,  where  I  found  an  aged  ne- 

greas  whose  fancied  magic  powers  held  the  whole 

comttry  in  awe,  and  even  the  boldest  hunter  in  the 

w^aods  would  tremble  at  her  name.    From  her  I 

reeoived  shelter  and  protection*    After  a  short  time 

ahe  diedy  and,  burying  h^r  body,  I  psum^d  tier 


garb,  and  practised  upon  the  superstitions  of  tlie 
negroes,  who  still  believe,  that  in  me  they  fear  and 
reverence  Obei  Fetmah.  Frequently  I  visited  the 
plantation  of  Myrtl^rove,  till,  this  morning,  on 
entering  the  hut  of  Muma  Katty,  I  heard  the 
name  of  Waldenbeig ;  and,  horrified  and  trembling, 
I  fled.  But  I  have  interrupted  thee, — ^proceed  with 
thy  narrative." 

**  Let  those  who  may,  upbraid  thee  for  the  deed," 
answered  Perault.  ^  To  me  it  is  the  best  recom- 
mendation, that  thy  hand  has  been  dyed  with  the 
white  man's  blood.  But  to  my  own  matters.  I 
returned  to  Gladswood  in  time  to  witness  the  death 
of  my  poor  mother.  It  was  a  bitter  scene,  Abdal- 
lah I  Even  yet,  the  remembrance  of  it  causes  the 
tear  to  start  unbidden  from  my  eyes.  She  told  me 
of  lier  sad  lot ;  and,  with  her  dying  breath,  exhorted 
me  to  free  my  unhappy  countr^en  from  bond- 
age. 

"  A  few  days  alter  this,  I  happened  to  be  ram- 
bling through  thecity.  A  crowd  in  oneof  the  streets 
attracted  my  attention.  Pressing  through  it^  I  be- 
held an  aged,  white-haired  negro  in  a  dying  state. 
To  the  rude  question  of '  who  he  belonged  to  ?'  he 
answered,  feebly,  that  he  was  a  free  negro^ — ;that  he 
was  unable  to  work,  and  for  nearly  three  days  had 
not  tasted  food.  My  heart  bled  for  the  poor  old 
man  ;  and  raising  hhn  gently,  I  supported  him  to 
the  house  of  a  friend.  Oh !  Abdallah,  judge  my 
grief  and  horror,  when  in  that  poor,  aged,  dying 
man,  I  beheld  my  father  /"  Perault  paused,  and 
wringing  his  hands,  paced  hurriedly  up  and  down 
the  hut. 

''  Thy  father  I "  exclaimed  AbdaUah.  <"  Hassan 
of  Woonah  perishing  in  a  strange  land  for  want 
of  food !  Oh,  blessed  Prophet !  was  there  no  hand 
to  aid  him?-* 

^^  Oh,  Abdallah !  had  I  a  thousand  lives^  how 
gladly  would  I  have  laid  them  down  to  save  him ! 
Think— only  think — ^that  here,  in  a  land  frof eating 
itself  a  Christian  land, — ^that  ixxtihreedaye  that  aged, 
feeble,  dying  man,  liad  not  tasted  food !  In  vain  I 
strove  to  save  him.  Alas  \  every  attention  that  my 
fond  heart  could  dictate,  was  pain  to  him,  and  proved 
unavailing.  He  died — ^and  in  my  arms  yielded  up 
his  last  sigh.  Because  he  was  a  fM^ro,  he  had  been 
treated  lU^  a  dog.  He  had  been  a  alace — worked^ 
kuhedy  hranded!  He  had  done  a  generoue  ad^  and 
for  that  act  was  rewarded: — ^mark  the  word,  Ab- 
dallah,— REWABORD  with  his  freedom !  Rewarded! 
such  a  reward  as  hell  itself  would  grant  to  suffer- 
ing humanity !  such  a  reward  as  fiends  might  stand 
by  and  laugh  at !  He  was  liberated  because  he 
was  old  &nd  feeble,  and  could  no  longer  serve  his 
harsli  employer.  He  was  freed  from  bondage,  and 
driven  on  the  world  helpless,  unprotected, — ^in  po- 
verty and  want,  to  starve  I" 

Here  the  rage  of  Perault  arose  to  a  fearful  pitch. 
His  eyes  gleamed  with  supernatural  fire,  his  figure 
seemed  dilating,  and  the  foam  boiled  from  his 
mouth,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro,  like  an  infuriated 
tiger. 


*  The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  that  many  of  the 
AfHcan  tribes,  from  their  interr<^|]rs<?  Yf'»\h  fhe  Aml)iaQ»| 

boU  the  faitl)  of  MuUouiil. 
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**  Yety  AbdallaV'  ^®  continued,  ^'  the  sufferings 
of  that  old  man  only  accelerated  my  deadly  pur- 
pose. 0*er  the  dead  body  of  my  unhappy  father, 
I  swore  eternal  hatred  to  the  white  oppressors,  and 
TOwed  that  I  would  never  rest  till  I  had  efi^ted 
the  freedom  of  my  unhappy  negro  brethi-en.  Under 
the  pretence  of  celebrating  my  father's  funeral,  I 
assembled  a  large  body  of  the  discontented  negroes 
in  the  city*  I  told  them  of  my  father  s  fate,  and 
pointed  out  many  other  instances  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. I  asked  if  the  same  fate  might  not  be  ours, 
lehen  we  were  old  and  feeble  ?  I  called  upon  them 
to  strike  for  freedom,  and  to  save  themselves  and 
theirposterity  from  bondage.  Their  hearts  respond- 
ed to  my  wishes.  In  that  hour  we  formed  a  secret 
eombination ;  each  pledged  solemnly  to  spread  the 
flames  of  discord,  and  to  rally  our  negro  brethren 
around  the  standard  of  liberty*  The  work  went 
on  in  secret  and  in  silence.  Every  hour  fresh 
munbers  were  added  to  our  cause.  Arms  and 
ammunition  were  purchased,  and  concealed  in  va- 
rious quarters.  A  number  of  freed  negroes,  in  our 
bunds,  joined  the  coasting  vessels,  in  order  to  prao* 
tise  navigation ;  so  that,  when  an  insurrection 
broke  pu^  there  would  be  no  lack  of  experienced 
sailors,  to  carry  us  from  this  hateful  coast.  A 
eemmunication  was  opened  with  Christophe,  the 
fieg^  king  of  Hayti,  'in  Saint  Domingo ;  and  a 
territory  in  that  island  was  allotted  to  us.  It  lat- 
terly became  necessary  that  I,  the  principal  leader 
in  the  plot,  should  meet  with  King  Christophe,  to 
arrange  our  final  plans.  This  was  difficult  to  ac- 
complish ;  but  fortune  favoured  our  cause.  Major 
Mattland,  a  young  officer  in  the  Cadet  Brigade, 
had  recently  returned  from  Cuba,  and  his  mild  and 
gentle  manners  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
negroes  around ;  and  one  or  two  of  his  own  slaves, 
who  were  in  the  plot,  began  to  feel  lukewarm  in 
the  cause.  Tht^  went  amissing  suddenly :  it  was  sup- 
posed they  had  fled."  A  grim,  demoniacal  sneer 
eirerspread  the  features  of  Perault,  as  he  narrated 
tills  part  of  his  career,  whi(ih  Abdallah  soon  con- 
Sti^ed  to  its  proper  meaning. 

«  They  j/M,"  he  said.  "  Ah  !  Perault— but 
trhither  fled  they  ? — ^from  earth,  and  from  its  sor- 
rows— ^freed  by  thy  hand,  perchance !" 
.  "  The  sharks  in  the  Ashley  river  can  best  tell 
the  tale,"  said  Perault,  carelessly.  "  But  the  deed 
l^as  necessanr  for  our  safety.  Be  this  as  it  may. 
Thou  hast  heard  of  this  outbreak  of  the  In- 
dians 1" 

**  I  have,"  answered  the  Obi.  **  But  why  have 
tiie  Red  Cherokees  left  their  native  wilds  to  rush 
to  certain  danger  1" 

**  Some  time  ago,"  continued  Perault,  **  a  party 
of  them  encamped  within  ten  miles  of  the  city.  On 
pretence  of  making  their  chiefs  some  presents,  I 
went  to  their  tents,  and  found  means  to  wile  these 
haughty  savages  into  conversation.  I  lamented  the 
loss  of  their  hunting-grounds,  and  fishing-stations 
on  the  sea-coast ;  and  finding  they  lent  a  ready 
ear,  added,  that  were  I  a  leader  in  their  nation,  I 
would  not  cut  off  the  smaller  villages  of  the  white 
people,  but  assemble  the  whole  warriors  of  the 
tribe,  and  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger 
citieif  which  might  be  taken  by  surprise  at  night ; 


and  that  being  done,  the  smaller  towns  could 
readily  be  seized,  and  the  whites  massacred ;  and 
that  thus  the  Indians  might  recover  their  power, 
and  hold  their  native  forests  free.  The  subtile  sava- 
ges caught  at  the  idea.  I  complained  of  the  lot  of 
the  poor  negroes,  who  I  told  them  were  once,  like 
themselves,  free,  till  the  white  man  made  tbem  bis 
slaves ;  hinted  at  the  negroes  aiding  the  Cherokees; 
and  before  I  left  the  camp,  arranged  with  them  the 
attack  on  Carlville." 

<<Pel«ult,  Perault!"  exclaimed  the  Obi,  <'be* 
ware,  beware.  Behold  the  Red  Cherokee  has  been 
scattered  before  the  power  of  the  white  man." 

*<  Not  so,"  answered  Perault;  **  the  Red  Chero- 
kees are  now  mustering  fast  around  this  spot.  Ere 
long,  their  wild  war-whoop  shall  arouse  the  foreet 
echoes,  and  the  boasted  troops  of  Carlville  tank  be- 
fore them." 

''How  effected  ye  the  interview  with  King 
Christophe  ? "  inquired  the  Obi. 

"  By  a  lucky  stroke  of  policy,  Abdallah,"  an- 
swered Perault,  grimly  smiling.    "  Colonel  Wal- 
denberg  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  Miss 
Bellgrove,  when  Major  Maitland  Stepped  into  her 
good  graces.     It  was  an  easy  matter  to  ronse  Wal- 
denberg  to  jealousy ;  and  by  vague  reports,  and 
well-timed  innuendoes,  I  inspired  him  with  a  thirst 
for  revenge.     I  watched  my  opportunity  ;  snd 
one  night,  at  the  Assembly,  hinted  I  had  heard 
a  rumour  of  her  breaking  off  intercourse  with  him, 
and  marrying  Maitland.    He  saw  them  both  in 
close  conversation.      Filled  with  rage,  he  com- 
manded me  to  bring  his  pistols :  w^ith  joy  I  obeyed. 
It  mattered  little  to  me  which  fell,  as  I  was  well 
supplied  with  gold  for  flight.     I  returned  with  the 
pistols;  and  requesting  a  private  conversation  with 
Maitland,  enticed  him  to  the  garden.     There  Wal- 
denberg  encountered  him.    Maitland  at  first  posi- 
tively refused  to  fire;  till  Waldenberg,  threatening 
to  brand  him  as  a  coward,  roused  him  to  anger. 
They  fired,  and  Maitland  fell,  severely  wounded. 
The  cry  of  assassination  arose,  and  notwithstand- 
ing Waldenberg's  reluctance,  I  forced  him  to  flight. 
I  had  engaged  a  schooner  bound  to  Port-au-Prince : 
we  arrived  there  ;  and  Waldenberg  being  too  ill 
to  travel,  I  obtained  permission  to  view  part  of  the 
island.    Leaving  my  master  with  Petion  and  his 
mulatto  brood,  I  hastened  on  to  Hayti,  and  had  an 
interview  with  Christophe.     It  was  attended  with 
complete  success.     Ha,  Abdallah!  when  I  looked 
upon  the  sable  visage  of  that  king,  and  saw  the 
weak  supporters  of  his  power,  methought  the  crown 
of  Hayti  pressed  my  brows,  and   the  sceptre  was 
already  in  my  grasp.     Oh  !  godlike  ambition,  how 
I  adore  thee!" 

"Would  ambition  induce  thee  to  hurl  Chris- 
tophe, the  king  who  befriends  thy  cause,  from  his 
throne  ? "  said  the  Obi,  with  surprise. 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  Perault.  "  He  who  has  the 
soul  to  dare  can  do.  Crowns  and  thrones  ai« 
the  game  of  daring  minds  :  all  fact,  all  history 
shows  it.  What !  think  ye  that  /  would  lead  mv 
warlike  thousands  through  blood,  through  battle, 
and  through  well-won  vengeance,  to  bid  them 
crouch  to  any  other  power  than  mine?  No,  no, 
Abdallah.    I  will  reign  supreme— I  will  bear  no 
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sieondaiy  'part*    Bai  now,  Abdallah,  to  my  pur- 
paM.    Thon  knowegt  the  Lady  of  Myrtlegrove  ?" 

^  I  doy"  answered  the  Obi ;  "  and  kind  has  she 
been  to  the  poor  negro/' 

**  She  is  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  Walden- 
beig/'said  Porault-. 

The  Obi  started,  and  tremblingly  said,  ^'  Then 
I  am  no  longer  safe." 

^  Thy  safety  depends  upon  thyself,"  said  Perault. 
"Thou,  by  thy  fancied  magic  powers,  must  have  a 
powerful  sway  over  the  negroes  on  llyrtlegrove 
^d  the  neighbouring  plantations !  " 

^'Tis  tme,"  said  the  Obi ;  ^^my  bidding  is  like 
\5ie  word  of  fate  to  them." 

^  Then  thou  must  be  their  leader.  The  torch 
if  discord  is  already  laid  in  these  plantations : 
thoo  must  fan  it  into  a  flame.  All  is  ready  to  lead 
our  countrymen  from  this  land  of  bondage  to  a 
knd  of  light  and  liberty." 

*^  Say  bow  I  can  aid  thee  and  thy  cause,"  ex- 
d^med  the  Obi.  *'  Show  me  but  the  way,  and  I 
will  follow  it  in  the  face  of  death  !  " 

^  There  is  a  Christain  fanatic  to  join  thee  in  thy 
Ubonr8,"8aid  Perault ;  ^'one  who,  moved  by  fancied 
leal,  icfi  off  his  trade  of  shoemaker^  in  New  York, 
io  preach  a  crusade  against  slavery.  He  was 
sei«d  in  Carlville,  and  tarred  and  feathered.  I 
took  advantage  of  his  rage,  and  fired  his  mind  with 
the  hopes  of  vengeance.  He  has  proved  of  power- 
ful aid  in  stirring  up  the  discontented  negroes. 
Under  the  mask  of  religion,  he  gives  vent  but  to 
luB  own  fSeelings  and  thirst  for  vengeance.  He  will 
soon  make  the  negroes  in  Myrtlegrove  unhappy : 
bllow  thou  thy  calling  in  his  steps." 

**  Trust  not  to  the  pale-faced  Christian,"  said 
the  Obi ;  ••  he  will  deceive  and  betray  thee." 

"  He  dare  not,"  answered  Perault ;  "  his  own 
Hfe  would  pay  the  forfeit.  As  to  his  religion,  it 
mattets  not  to  me  whether  my  followers  be  fol- 
lowers of  the  Cross  or  of  the  Koran.  When  we 
pass  a  brook,  we  ask  not  that  the  stepping-stones 
W  made  of  solid  marble." 

"  Does  thb  Christian  follow  thee  to  Hayti  X'  in- 
quired the  Obi. 

"  No,"  said  Perault,  fiercely ;  **  nor  one  of  his 
hateful  brood.  His  fate  is  already  sealed  ;  let  that 
content  thee." 

A  loud  roll  of  thunder  shook  the  hut  to  its 
fsundation,  and  the  sheeted  lightning  gleamed 
broad  and  brightly  through  the  crevices  of  the 
frail  tenement.  Perault  and  Abdallah  started  and 
listened  for  a  few  seconds  attentively.  A  still  and 
sallen  silence  followed,  and  not  even  a  leaf  of  the 
nirrounding  forest  was  heard  to  stir.  Then,  pierc- 
ing on  the  night's  dull  ear,  arose  the  roar  of  the 
dreaded  panther,  and  the  wild  and  melancholy 
howl  of  the  startled  wolf,  mingling  with  the  shrill 
cry  of  the  racoon,  and  the  thrilling  rattle  of  the 
i^tlesnake.  Again  all  sunk  into  silence ;  then  the 
thander  rolled  in  horrific  peals,  and  the  heavens 
^med  one  broad  sheet  of  living  fire  clutching  the 
^h  in  its  blazing  embrace. 

**  The  Tornado  has  set  in  earlier  than  I  expect- 
^  said  Perault.  **  However,  I  must  face  it,  and  hie 
ate  homewards." 
**  Nay,  Perault,"  said  the  Obi,  "  you  cannot  ven- 


ture out  to-night.  Hark  to  the  paatherg^  aad  th% 
wolves*  wild  cry.  You  are  alone  and  unarmed-r* 
you  cannot  brave  them." 

Perault  laid  his  hand  on  the  Ohi*s  arm,  and, 
grimly  smiling,  answered,  ^' The  wildest  beast  of 
prey  that  roams  the  forest,  the  subtlest  snaks  that 
crawls,  seem  to  have  virtues  in  their  nature,  whieb- 
man,  frail  man,  doth  sadly  want.  Believe  me,  my 
good  Abdallah,  that  amongst  the  human  race,  you 
will  meet  with  those  in  whose  breast  the  bloody 
temper  of  the  panther,  the  ravenous  nature  of  the 
wolf,  and  the  subtile  poison  of  the  snake,  are  all 
combined,  without  one  portion  of  their  better  qua- 
lities." 

« Moettme,"  replied  theObi.  "Yet,  still,  Perault» 
you  must  not  venture  forth  to-night." 

"  Give  me  a  hatchet,"  said  Perault ;  "  and  let 
panther,  wolf, or  white  man — worse  than  both,  crest 
my  path  if  they  dare !" 

**  Rest  thee  till  morning,  Perault  Hark  how 
the'  thunder  rolls, — see  how  the  vivid  lightnings 
blaze,"  said  the  Obi. 

**  There  is  a  melody  in  the  rolling  thunder," 
answered  Perault,  '*  which  sounds  like  sweetest 
music  in  mine  ear.  There  is  a  beauty  in  the  light- 
ning's blaze,  when  it  seems  scorching  up  the  hate- 
ful earth,  that  my  heart  rejoices  in.  The  thunder's 
roll,  the  lightning's  blaze,  seem  kindred  to  my 
soul ;  therefore  I  fear  them  not." 

"  Then,  if  thou  wilt  persist,  I  wiU  accompany 
thee  to  the  verge  of  the  forest,"  said  the  Obi. 

**•  Not  one  step,  my  kinsman.  I  would  not  have 
thee  expose  thy  grey  hairs  to  this  angry  blast. 
Cherish  thyself  well,  my  good  Abdallah,  for  the  day 
of  our  vengeance  which  is  at  hand." 

'^  Nay,  stay  but  one  moment,"  entreated  the  Obi. 
'*  Hark,  the  thunder  rolls  away  in  the  distance. 
There  comes  the  rain  ;  all  will  soon  be  clear." 

A  loud  rushing  wind  was  heard  throughout  the 
forest :  crashing,  tearing,  and  uprooting  the  huge 
trees,  it  bore  onward  in  its  resistless  course.  Then 
came  the  rain,  no  stinted  shower.  It  seemed  as  if 
ocean  had  usurped  the  place  of  heaven,  and  was 
pouring  down  on  earth  a  second  deluge. 

**  Rest  but  a  few  seconds,"  urged  the  Obi ;  ^  the 
rain  will  soon  be  ovei^— all  will  be  calm  again." 

«  Then,"  said  Perault, « I  will  remain." 

He  seated  himself  at  the  side  of  the  Obi.  **  And 
now,"  said  he, "  tell  me  of  the  land  of  my  birth— 
the  sunny  clime  of  my  childhood :  tell  me  of  ita 
palm-groves,  and  of  its  free -bom  tribes." 

The  Obi  smiled  and  began  a  sketch  of  African 
life ;  but  Perault  suddenly  arose  and  said,  "  Hark, 
the  rain  is  over,  I  must  be  moving.  When  I  am 
free,  Abdallah,  we  shall  talk  of  Africa." 

The  loud  sound  of  the  frogs  and  tree-toads  join* 
ing  in  their  nightly  concert,  chiming  with  the 
deep-mouthed  croaking  of  the  huge  bull-frog,  and 
the  chirping  of  myriads  of  locusts,  crickets,  and 
lizards,  the  hum  of  the  night-bettles,  and  drone  of 
musquitoes,  now  arose,  mixed  with  the  hissing  of 
the  straggling  snakes.  All  seemed  awakening  into 
new  life.  The  stars  arose  bright  and  clear ;  not 
dimly  glimmering  as  in  our  northern  foggy  clime, 
but  each  large,  lustrous,  and  brilliant,  like  golden 
lamps  blazing  In  the  heavens ;  and  the  milky-way. 
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dazzling  in  light  and  beaoty,  glowed  like  a  track 
of  burnished  gold  laid  in  the  realms  of  glory. 


CHAPTKB  XIV. 

«<What  think  you  of  Zada,  Miss  Bellgrove's 
slaye-girn"  exclaimed  Captain  Waldenberg,  to 
Joolay,  as  they  sauntered  along  the  Wandoo. 

^^Prhne  wench !  capital  wench !  famous  wench  I " 
exclaimed  the  oyeraeer. 

**'  She  seems  well  educated,  and  possessed  of  good 
acoomplishmentsy"  said  the  Captain. 

^'  Yes,  yes,"  said  Joolay ;  ^^  she  had  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  same  teachers  with  her  young  lady. 
Her  brother,  Zama,  too,  a  fine  fellow,  was  edu- 
cated with  young  master  Charley,  afore  the 
Indgins  grabbed  hold  of  him.  Zada's  not  so 
proud  as  Zama.  Fine  wench! — deuce  of  a  pity 
she's  black." 

*^Poor  girl ! "  sighed  the  Captain ;  ^^  wiiat  can 
all  her  education  and  accomplishments  avail  her  ? 
Perhaps  married  to  some  rude  negro,  whose  only 
knowledge  i»  how  to  handle  a  hoe.  What  a  fate 
for  such  a  sweet-natured  being !" 

**  Ay,"  responded  Joolay,,  as  he  shook  his  head ; 
''that  comes  o'  educating  niggers.  Blow  me,  if 
ever  I  saw  it  turn  out  good !  *' 

*'What  regularity  in  her  features!"  continued 
the  Captain :  **  what  an  elegant  figure  and  ges- 
ture !  and,  when  she  speaks,  her  voice  sounds  like 
the  breathings  of  a  mellow  flute  I" 

"Ay,"  said  Joolay  ;  "I  like  poor  Zada  very 
much.  Deuce  of  a  pity  but  she  could  be  white- 
washed !  I'd  give  ten  dollars  myself  for  that  pur- 
pose. Blow  me,  if  it  was  possible,  Td  take  her 
myself!" 

''I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  the  Captain; 
''  but  her  silvery  voice  rings  stUl  in  ray  ear.  What 
a  pity  she  is  a  slave !" 

"  £r  a  body  heard  her  speaking  in  the  dark,"  ob- 
served Joolay,  with  a  wise  look,  ''  they  wouldn't 
know  her  firom  a  white  woman.  She'd  make  a 
fiunous  wife  for  a  blind  planter." 

'*  I  think  she  would  make  a  good  housekeeper," 
said  the  Captain.  "  And,  when  one  lived  comfort- 
ably on  thdr  own  estate  amongst  negroes,  why, 
she  would  make  a  most  agreeable  companion." 

«  You've  hit  it»"  said  Joolay ;  "  that's  what 
makes  Miss  Bellgrove  so  fond  of  Zada.  She's  a 
managing  wench ;  and,  when  she's  in  a  merry 
mood,  she  makes  one  quite  happy  to  hear  her." 

''Do  you  think  her  mistress  would  sell  her?" 
Inquired  the  Captain,  eagerly. 

"Sell  Zada!"  exclumed  Joolay,  gaping  with 
surprise.  "  No,  faith  no ;  she  wouldn't  take  two 
thousand  dollars  for  her." 

TU  give  five  thousand  for  her!"  exclaimed 
the  Captain. 

Joolay  turned  and  stared  till  his  eyes  seemed 
coming  out  of  their  apertures.  "  What  the  deuce 
are  jf^w  wanting  with  Zada?"  said  he.  "Ah, 
Captain,  you're  a  sly  dog  I — keh,  keh,  keh ! " 

"  You  mistake  my  meaning,  Mi.  Joolay." 

"  Oh,  not  a  bit,  not  a  bit  I  know  how  you 
gentlemen  of  the  city  act." 

^ Asl  Uve/'  said  the  Captaipi  "here  she  comes!" 
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"  So  she  does,"  said  the  overseerr    "  You  know 

there  is  an  old  proverb.  Speak  of  the ,  you 

know  it,  eh?" 

"  Good  morning,  my  pretty  Zada,"  cried  the 
Captain.    "  Whither  wend  you  so  early?'* 

"Hillo,  my  African  Venus!"  said  Joolay; 
"gathering  dew,  eh?" 

Zada  curtsied  lowly,  and  would  have  passed ; 
but  the  Captain  suddenly  brought  Joolay  to  the 
right  about  face,  and  stood  at  her  side. 

"Whither  so  fast,  my  pretty  girl?"  said  he. 
"  Mr.  Joolay  and  I  are  just  taking  a  walk." 

"How  is  Charley  this  morning?"  inquired  the 
overseer.    "  Getting  better,  eh  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir,"  answered  the  timid  giri.  "He  is 
better  ;  he  is  now  able  to  converse  freely;  and, this 
afternoon,  will  endeavour  to  meet  my  lady." 

"And  how  is  Major  Maitland?"  inquired  the 
Captain. 

"  Much  better.  Sir.  He  is  up  to-day,  and  has 
got  his  arm  in  a  sling.  With  a  little  assistattoe 
he  could  walk  now." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Joolay.  "  Thanks  to  ym 
and  Ooknea,  them  chaps  are  getting  &st  round. 
Now,  if  a  doctor  chap  had  gotten  them,  he'd  a 
bolussed  and  physick^  them  to  death's  door,  and 
kept  'em  a-bed  for  a  month  or  two.  Nothing  like 
nature  herself  for  working  a  cure." 

"  Are  you  going  to  see  the  old  sick  negress- 
Katty,  I  think,  you  call  her?"  said  the  Captain. 
I  am.  Sir,"  answered  Zada. 
Then  we'll  go  and  see  her,  too.    Take  my  ann, 
my  girl,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Zounds !"  roared  Joolay,  "  what  are  ye  aboat? 
Taking  me  on  a  friendly  visit  to  an  old  nigger 
wench,  and  going  arm  in  arm  with  a  young  one  I 
The  puppy's  mad,  I  guess." 

Zada  had  drawn  back,  on  the  Captain  offering 
her  hb  arm,  and  stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  while  the  Captain  felt  his  face  glowing. 
With  mortified  feelings  he  turned  to  Jooky,  and 
said,  "  There  can  be  harm  inofiering  aid  to  one  so 
perfect  as  Zada." 

"  Flummery,-^stuff !  I  think  I  see  yon  meet- 
ing the  rest  of  your  brotheroffioers^  with  a  yoang 
nigger  wench  under  your  wing.  Keh,  keh,  keh  1 
I  think  I  see  you !  Ecod !  you  wouldn't  hear  th« 
last  of  it  for  twelve  months ! " 

Zada  had  glided  rapidly  onward  ;  and  the  Cap- 
tain, extricating  his  arm  from  Joolay,  would  han 
followed ;  but  die  overseer  caught  bim  round  the 
wabt,  and  held  him  as  firm  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
arms  of  a  brown  bear.  "  I  tell  yon,  you  aie  mad,' 
said  Joolay. 

"  Just  one  moment,  Mr.  Joolay,"  entreated  th< 
Captain.    "  I'll  be  back  in  a  moment.*' 

"  Don't  be  foolish,"  urged  the  overseer.  "  Clias 
any  other  wench  in  the  plantation,  but  don't  ham 
that  poor  girl."  So  saying,  he  dragged  him  relnc 
tantly  away. 

The  Captain,  finding  remonstranoes  were  vain 
went  peaceably  with  the  overseer  till  they  leache 
the  house ;  then,  pretending  he  was  going  to  drll 
his  company,  got  off.  With  speedy  steps  he  hie 
towards  Muma  Kattey's  hut;  and,  on  coming  i 
sight  thereof,  observed  Zada  quitting  the  gaidei 
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He  advineed:  bat  the  girl,  catching  a  glimpse  of 
kirn,  saddenlj  struck  into  another  path,  amongst 
theBbmhherj.  **  Soho!  my  haughty  girl,"  thought 
be,  "  yoa  aroid  me.  Ill  baalk  you  yet."  He 
toned,  andy  hnzrying  through  the  myrtles,  inter- 
cepted Zada  in  a  narrow  footpath. 

**  Well,  my  pretty  girl,"  said  he,  as  he  fronted 
the  tbished  maiden ;  **  you  see  we  have  met  again." 

^  Allow  me  to  pass,  Sir,^  said  she,  as  the  Cap- 
tain placed  himself  firmly  in  the  narrow  footpath. 

^  Don't  he  in  a  hurry,  my  sweet  girl,"  said  he ; 
*^  I  mean  yoa  no  harm.'* 

"  I  hope  not,  Sir,"  said  she,  looking  at  htm  with 
fospicion.  "  I  never  harmed  you,  and  why  should 
I  dread  any  injury  from  you." 

**  My  sweet  girl !"  said  the  Captain,  **  I  could 
liiten  for  erer  to  the  melody  of  thy  Yoice.  Me- 
tbmks,  that  in  each  halmy  gale  that  fans  the 
spiesding  myrtles,  I  hear  the  gentle  music  of  thy 

tam^r 

The  pA  stepped  hack,  and  looked  with  indig- 
nttioo  00  him,  as  she  answered — *^  Reserve  such 
thiemesfbr  ears  that  can  listen  to  them ;  to  my  ears 
IImj  erand  as  insults." 

'^ Sony  would  I  he,  dear  Zada,  to  offend  thee; 
ud  If  my  tongue  hut  speaks  the  feelings  of  my 
kart,  surdy  you  cannot  deem  that  rudeness." 

**  Sach  language.  Sir,  is  not  for  me  to  listen  to. 

Yoa  seem  to  foiget  that  I  am  a  negress  and  a  slave." 

*^  And  if  I  can  foiget  thou  art  a  negress,  I  have 

the  power,  sweet  girl,  to  huy  thy  freedom,"  said  he, 

cunesUy. 

*  Insolt  my  feelings  no  longer  with  thb  ribal- 
dij,"  uid  she.  ^  Suffer  me  to  pass,  Sir,  else  I  turn 
again." 

"  Xay,  Zada,  I  mean  no  insult.  I  have  been 
boQgfat  up  from  childhood  amongst  thy  race ;  and 
ay  eyes  are  more  accustomed  to  the  African  than 
the  white  complexion.  Wonder  not,  then,  that  in 
meeti]^  one  so  perfect  as  thyself,  I  should  take  an 
mteiest  in  thy  fate,  and  wish  to  make  thee  happy." 
^That  lies  not  in  your  power,"  answered  the 
pH.  <*  And  I  am  sorry  that  Captain  Waldenberg's 
gtlWotry  soars  no  higher,  than  in  coining  flattery 
far  the  ears  of  poor  dave  girls."  She  turned,  and 
vDold  have  fled  ;  but  the  Captun,  springing  for- 
vaid,  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

**  Unhand  me^  Sir !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  while 
her  ejeB  fladied  with  anger. 
**  Usten  to  me,  Zada,"  he  entreated. 
"  Unhand  me  2"   she  again  exclaimed.     **  I 
thought  you  more  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
lionoar,  than  to  insult  a  helpless  negress." 

**  I  am  a  Carolinian,"  answered  he.  ^  That  name 
mi^ht  gnaxantee  thy  safety,  and  quell  thy  fooHsh 
fears." 

**  I  trust  not  to  it,"  she  answered,  struggling  to 
extricate  herself  from  his  embrace.  ^*  Unhand  me, 
Sir.  This  is  most  unmanly  conduct.  Release  your 
bold,  or  my  cries  will  bring  me  speedy  aid."  She 
burst  fimn  his  arms,  and,  with  the  speed  of  the 
frightened  fawn,  fled  along  the  path. 

Charles  pursued  her  closely ;  and,  just  as  he  was 
gaining  on  her,  she  darted  into  a  footpath  leading 
through  the  forest — ^when,  to  his  chagrin,  he  beheld 
Perault  standing  on  the  walk  before  him.    The 

VOU  X^r^HO.  CXI. 


Captain  paused  ;  and  with  all  the  fiery,  haughty 
temper  of  his  countrymen  when  roused,  demanded 
of  Perault  what  he  did  there? 

**  Not  to  interfere  with  your  sport,  my  young 
and  honoured  master,"  answered  Perault.  "  Don't 
let  me  interrupt  your  chase— the  game  is  yet  in 
sight." 

^  Dog  of  a  slave,  what  insolence  is  this  V* 

*^  Slave  I  am,"  answered  Perault,  bitterly ;  **  dog 
I  may  be !" 

"  What  mean  you.  Sirrah  ?* 

^'  Simply  that,  as  a  dog,  I  may  bring  down  the 
game  for  you!" 

«  Explain  yourself.  Sir." 

'^  Pardon  me,  my  honoured  master,  if  I,  your 
brother's  humble  slave,  address  you  thus.  I  see 
how  your  mind,  and,  I  dare  say,  your  affectbns, 
lie.  That  girl,  slave  as  she  is,  might  grace  an 
Eastern  throne.  Nay,  blush  not  at  my  rude  lan- 
guage to  you.  Master  Charles,  I  wish  you  well ; 
and  I,  although  a  poor  negro,  would  wish  to  aid 
you  in  your  utmost  desires." 

''And,  pray,  how  would  you  aid  me?"  said 
Charles,  with  a  sneer. 

Perault  fixed  his  eyes  full  on  him,  with  a  glance 
so  deep,  so  penetrating,  that  it  seemed  to  search 
the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart.  ''  The  young  men 
of  the  city,"  he  answered, ''  are  at  times  caught  by 
the  graces  of  our  negresses ;  and  how  often  will 
you  find  that  they  continue  in  that  attachment  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  all  their  friends.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  a  young  sensitive  mind  should 
be  attracted  by  the  superior  graces  of  a  young 
negress,  who,  to  beauty  and  regularity  of  form  and 
features,  which  might  eclipse  the  boasted  beauties 
of  your  land,  unites  a  purity  of  mind,  an  elevation 
of  soul,  and  an  accomplished  understanding,  sur- 
passing even  the  beauties  of  your  polished  city  T 

''  To  whom  do  you  allude,"  said  Charles,  scarcely 
trusting  a  look  at  Perault,  so  much  did  every  woid 
tell  upon  his  heart.  ''  If  this  negress  be  all  you 
say,  why  not  unite  your  fate  to  hers?  " 

''And  rear  children  for  the  Slave  Market T* 
added  Perault.  "  No,  no !  Master  Charles.  Were 
all  mankind  of  my  mind,  there  would  be  less  sin 
and  misery  in  this  world.  That  girl  is  not  formed 
to  become  the  wife  of  a  poor  despised  slave^  Zada 
must  aim  at  something  nobler." 

"And,  pray,  what  would  you  have  her  be?" 

"  Under  the  protection  of  one  who  could  esteem 
her  amiable  qualities— one  like  thyself!" 

"  Plainly  spoken !  And  what  would  I  do  with 
her?" 

"  Carry  her  to  your  plantation  on  the  Santee* 
Keep  her  there  ! " 

"  And  how  am  I  to  get  her  there  ?" 

"  Leave  that  to  me.  To  be  plain  with  yon. 
Master  Charles,  your  brother  would  be  happy  if 
this  girl  was  away  from  Miss  Bellgrove.  She  en- 
grosses too  much  of  her  mistress'  affections.  Be- 
sides, Zada  is  continually  praising  Major  Mait^ 
land,  and  on  all  occasions  holds  him  up  as  a  para- 
gon." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Charles,  somewhat  thrown 
off  his  guard  by  the  tone  in  which  Perault  conveyed 
his  information.    **  C^p  2ada  love  MaiUand  ?" 
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"  I  doubt  it  not,"  answered  Perault ;  **  and  it 
were  high  time,  for  your  brother's  sake,  she  should 
be  disposed  of." 

''Bat  her  mistress ;  what  wonld  she  say?"  said 
Charles,  with  an  abstracted,  hesitating  look. 

"  When  Miss  Bellgrove  is  your  brother's  wife, 
she  will  think  less  of  it,"  replied  Perault.  ''  A 
thousand  dollars  or  two  will  settle  the  differ- 
ence——" 

"  I  will  think  of  it,"  said  Charles,  turning  away. 

**  You  must  think  quickly,  then,"  said  the  de- 
fiigning  villain.  ''  What  if  Zada  should  tell  her 
mistress  of  your  attempt  on  her  to-day  V — Charles 
started,  and  turned  fiercely  on  him.—"  Should  it 
come  to  your  brother's  ears— or  get  amongst  your 
comrades  ? — Should  it  be  noised  abroad  in  the  city 
that  this  saucy  negro  girl  spumed  you  ? — ^Nay,  if 
Major  MalUand  hears  of  it,  and  asks  the  girl  from 
Miss  Bellgrove,  she  may  yield  her,  to  get  rid  of  his 
importunities. —  Twill  be  too  good  a  theme  for 
jesting,  that  the  gay  Captain  Waldenberg  was  re- 
jected and  spumed  at  by  a  negress  and  a  slave  !" 

Charles  placed  his  hand  upon  his  dagger,  and 
angrily  said,  "Take  care,  Perault,  that  I  don't 
stop  your  jesting ! " 

"  Nay,  Master  Charles,  I  merely  mentioned  this 
to  show  the  necessity  of  securing  this  girl  for  your 
own  sake ! " 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do?*  said  Charles. 

"  Ask  leave  of  absence  from  your  brother  in- 
stantly— retire  to  Santee  ;  and  I  pledge  my  word, 
nay,  by  the  bones  of  my  mother,  I  swear ! — ^an 
oath  which  negro  never  broke — ^I  will  place  this 
haughty  slave  girl  in  your  power  within  two 
days." 

"  Meet  me  this  evening  in  my  apartments ;  I 
will  settle  this  with  you,"  said  Charles,  as  he 
walked  away. 

"  And  if  my  plot  succeeds ! "  said  Perault  to  him- 
self, with  a  withering  sneer. 


"Why  you  look  so  sad  now,  Zama?"  said 
Whackie  to  his  friend,  as  they  stood  watching  for 
Mr.  Bellgrove's  arrival.  "  You  no  speak  to  me  now 
80  kind  as  you  use  for  do." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  answered  Zama,  with  a 
faint  smile.     "  I  still  love  you,  Whackie." 

"  I  no  tink  dat.  Since  Perault  was  come,  you 
always  wid  him';  and  den  I  most  always  attend 
Massa  Joolay.  I  quite  tire  ob  look  at  him  dam 
ogly  face.  I  tink  tree  or  two  time  for  mn  away." 

"  Run  away  !"  said  Zama.     "  Where  to  ?" 

"Home  again  to  de  plantation,"  answered 
Whackie,  "  and  leab  Massa  Joolay  for  take  care 
ob  heshef  ." 

"  But  would  you  not  like  to  ron  away  from  this 
country  altogether?'  inquired  Zama. 

"  Me  ?  No  ;  where  de  debil  I  was  ran  to  ?" 

"If  there  was  a  lovelier  and  a  better  country 
than  this,  where  the  negroes  were  all  free,  would 
you  not  like  to  go  there  ?" 

"  What  I  is  do  dere  T 

"  If  you  were  to  be  happy  there,  would  you  not 
fight  for  liberty  to  get  to  it  ?" 

"  Fight  J  Who  I  fight  wid?"  inquired  Whackie. 


"  With  the  white  men,"  said  Zama. 

"€ror  Amighty!"  exclaimed  Whackie,  "me  go 
fight  wid  Buccra  ?  Oh  Lor  \  Zama,  you  is  go  mad !'' 

Zama  would  have  answered ;  but,  looking  up,  he 
beheld  his  sister  hurrying  with  speed  thronglis 
glade,  as  if  she  were  pursued.  Fleeing  rapidly  to. 
wards  her,  he  caught  her,  and  the  girl  dung  to 
him  as  she  looked  with  terror  backwards. 

"  What  ails  thee,  Zada  ?  Who  punraes  thee  The 
inquired  eagerly. 

"  A  hot-headed  fool,"  she  answered.  «  But  I 
am  near  thee,  my  brother,  and  am  safe." 

"Who  dared  to  harm  thee?  You  tremble  and 
seem  frightened." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  panting  girl ;  **  let  ub 
proceed  homewards." 

"  No  negro  dared  to  hami  thee,  Zada.  If  it  vm 
a  white  man,  tell  me ;  and,  slave  though  I  be,  I  shali 
let  the  villain  feel  a  brother's  vengeance." 

"  No,  no,  Zama ;  think  no  more  of  it ;  he  was  a 
fool,  and  more  worthy  of  contempt  than  anger." 

"  You  conceal  his  name,  then  T 

"To  tell  it  thee  would  only  lead  thee  into  trouble. 
I  have  suffered  no  wrong,  let  that  suffice  thee.  Nay, 
do  not  frown.  'Twill  grieve  me  more  to  see  thee 
angry  with  me." 

"  Angry  with  thee,  Zada  ?  No,  I'll  smile  on  thee, 
if  that  will  banish  grief." 

She  looked  up  fondly  in  his  face  and  «ud, "  You 
are  ill,  Zama ;  your  hand  feels  feverish,  and  your 
sunken  eyes  bespeak  the  languor  of  disease." 

"  Why  dost  thou  think  so  ?"  he  said. 

"  My  lady  has  observed  it  too ;  thy  restleas 
glance,  thy  broken  sighs,  show  there  is  something 
weighing  on  thy  mind.  My  lady  thinks  that  there 
is  something  vnrong." 

"  Thy  lady !  does  she  ever  talk  of  me  ?" 

"  She  does,  and  often.  Why  startest  thou  at  the 
mention  of  her  name?  When  thy  master  comes 
she  means  to  ask  him  to  transfer  thee  to  her  ser- 
vice. You  start  again  ;  nay,  now  your  eyes  are 
lighted  up  with  joy !  She  will  exchange  two  fa- 
vourite slaves  for  thee." 

"  Cease,  Zada,  cease !  that  has  dispelled  the 
charm.  Slavery,  thou  hideous  fiend  !  \yhich  ever 
way  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  view  thee  still.  Barter  me  1 
Eternal  Ruler  of  the  universe  !  What  crimes  have 
our  forefathers  committed,  that  we  their  offspring 
should  be  treated  thus?  the  brand  of  slavery 
stamped  upon  our  brow,  bartered  from  hand  to 
hand  like  beasts  of  burden !  It  shall  not  long  he 
so,  he  muttered  fiercely.  No,  my  Zada  ;  we  shall 
yet  be  free.  To  other  climes  Til  bear  thee,  where 
I  can  look  upon  thee  with  a  brotber^s  pride,  and 
tell  thee  that  this  hand  hath  won  thy  fireedom !" 
He  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

"What  Utopian  dream  is  this,  niy  brother  T 
said  the  girl,  looking  on  him  with  fondness  and 
surprise.  "  How  canst  thou  achieve  our  freedom  \ 
Why  quit  this  happy  land,  our  birth-place,  and  the 
scene  of  youthful  happy  days  ?  You  smile.  I 
knew  you  spoke  in  jest ;"  and  the  gentle  negro  girl 
bent  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Wouldst  thou  roam  with  me,  ray  mster,  to  a 
land  where  slavery  is  unknown,  and  where  thy 
brother's  arm  would  gain  thee  rank  and  honour  T 
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^  Where  is  that  unknown  region?"  said  the  girl 
asshe  smiled  in  his  face.  'Tis  not  on  earth ;  for 
ilaTery  hinds  her  chains  on  all  mankind,  and  with 
gigantic  steps  stalks  through  the  world,  cherished 
br  all,  thongh  nnder  difiexent  titles." 
"What  if  thy  mistress  were  to  die  V*  said  Zama. 
^Tben  I  wonld  look  for  that  land  where  sla- 
fery  is  indeed  nnknown,  where  bond  and  free  are 
all  alike — and  to  that  Master,  in  whose  holy  eyes 
the  hnmhle  negro  and  the  haughty  white  alike 
may  meet  with  fsYoar." 

^My  noUe-minded  sister!  the  day  may  yet 
oome^  when  thy  sweet  yoice  shall  give  praises  to 
that  Power  by  whose  aid  the  negro  wrought  his 
freedom*" 

**  No  more  of  this^  my  brother.  If  you  possessed 
ihe  freedona  that  you  ooyet,  you  would  find  it  like 
the  imbow's  flitting  hues^  ever  pursued  and  ever 
f  aithcr  from  it.     If  want  and  penury  assailed  thee 
inaforagn  land, — ^if  sickness  and  disease  should 
'waste  thy  frame,  and  I  stood  by  thy  couch,  watch- 
ing* 0  er  tbe^  unable  as  I  am  to  aid  Uiee, — ^we  might 
sigJi  again  Ibr  the  land  we  had  left,  and  the  sun- 
ny hi^  of  the  Wandoo,  where  we  had  kind  hearts 
to  aid  and  efaeriah  us." 

The  distant  sound  of  music  now  fell  upon  their 
esn,  and  Whackie  came  running  towards  them. 

<*  YoQ  hear  dat,  Zama  f  he  cried.    *^  He  Massa 
boat    Dero  him  is^  ha,  ha,  ha !  my  own  Massa — 
my  good  Manmii     my  bootifnl  Massa  l"  And  the  poor 
fiellow  ran  orer  ereiy  term  of  endearment,  as  he 
danced  with  joy — ^when,  shooting  round  the  turn  of 
the  riTer,  an  ^egant  bi^e,  manned  by  eight  gaily- 
dreaed  rowers,  darted  along  the  broad  waters,  the 
meny  rowers  keeping  time  with  their  voices  to 
the  oars,  as  they  chant^sd  a  n^;ro  boat-song.   They 
swBqwd  towards  the  landing-place.    Zama  flew  to- 
wards the  beach,  the  boat  touched  the  sand,  and  Mr. 
BeOgrore  came  on  shore,  and  folded  Zama  in  a  fond 
emhraee.    **  My  own,  my  noble  Zama,  accept  a  f a- 
tber  s  thanks^  a  father's  blessing,  for  the  services 
Todoed  to  his  son."    The  unexpected  fondness  of 
the  ahitation  struck  the  negro  to  the  heart :  with 
a  iaiat  cry,  he  covered  his  £aoe  with  his  hands^  and 
hnntmtotean.    «<Thi8,this,"he  thought,.'' is  the 
sua  whom  I  have  sworn  to  injure  !** 

Whackie  advanced,  ducking  down  his  head,  and 
dapping  his  hands  in  a  delirium  of  joy,  exclaim- 
ing, **  My  own  good  Massa  V  And  Mr.  Bellgrove, 
catching  him  by  both  hands,  shook  them  kindly  as 
he  said,  **  And  you  too,  my  honest,  good  Whackie, 
BhaD  not  go  unrewarded  for  your  gallant  con- 
daet" 

**  Gh  I  Lor !"  exclaimed  Whackie,  with  a  shout 
^  joy;  **  look  at  dat:  my  own  Massa  u  shake  my 
hand !    Zama,  you  see  dat?" 

"  And  thou,  my  gentle  girl,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove, 
M  he  pressed  Zada  in  his  arms,  ''  how  can  a  fa- 
ther's heart  thank  thee  for  the  kindness  shown  to- 
wards his  bag-kwt  son !" 

^Ah,  my  dear  master,"  said  she,  ''you  overrate 
the  services  of  the  humble  negress." 
"  Thy  purity  of  mind  and  gentleness  of  heart. 


sweet  girl,  might  grace  a  nobler  circle  than  the 
friends  around  thee,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove. 

"  Let  the  esteem  of  those  the  poor  slave  loves  be 
Zada's  best  reward,"  was  the  answer  of  the  girl  as 
she  bent  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

"  Come,  Zsda,  lead  me  to  my  son — grief  hath 
made  sad  inroads  in  my  frame,  and  this  most 
rapturous  event  hath  shaken  me  more.  Thy 
arm,  my  gentle  Zada;  Zama,  thine.**  Leaning  on 
the  two  he  approached  the  mansion-house.  At  the 
entrance  he  was  met  by  Matilda,  Letia,  Mr.  Nor- 
risvllle,  and  the  rest.  It  was  a  silent  but  afiecUng 
meeting ;  and  one  would  have  thought,  as  Mr.  Bell- 
grove embraced  his  friends,  that  he  had  come  to 
follow  the  corpse  of  his  son  to  the  grave,  instead  of 
having  him  restored  to  his  arms  again.  They  en- 
tered the  house,  and  Mr.  Bellgrove  earnestly  en- 
treated that  they  would  lead  him  to  his  son,  when 
Zada,  with  a  smile,  said,  "  Remain  here  for  a  little. 
He  expected  you  ere  now,  and  is  prepared  to  meet 
you.  Rest  and  kind  attendance  have  greatly  re- 
cruited his  wasted  strength;  his  wound  was  but 
slight,  and  he  is  fast  recovering.  He  is  up  to-day, 
and  I  will  tell  him  you  are  here."  She  glided  from 
the  apartment,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  along  * 
with  Ooknea,  supporting  young  Bellgrove.  With 
an  exclamation  of  joy  the  youth  tottered  forward, 
and  sunk  upon  his  father's  breast ;  broken  excla- 
mations of  joy  and  tears  of  gladness  were  the  only 
utterance  their  hearts  would  allow ;  and  one  by  one 
his  friends  gathered  around  him,  expressing  their 
happiness  at  his  restoration. 

"  There  is  one  fond  heart  awanting  yet  to  bid 
me  welcome,"  said  the  youth,  as  he  looked  eagerly 
around.  "  Where  is  my  adored  mother  ?  They  told 
me  she  was  happy;  why  is  she  not  here?" 

"  She  doubtless  beholds  thee  my  son,  and  shares 
in  the  bless  we  feel  at  thy  restoration,"  said  Mr. 
Bellgrove. 

"  Lead  me  to  her  then.  Oh,  my  father,  when 
chained  to  the  Indian's  fiery  stake,  and  all  their 
horrid  tortures  around  me,  the  bitterest  pang  that 
wrung  my  heart  was,  that  I  should  ne'er  again  be- 
hold her.  When  I  fled  from  them,  and  set  capti- 
vity and  death  at  defiance,  the  fond  hope  of  meet- 
ing her  nerved  my  heart,  and  prompted  me  on 
my  perilous  attempt.  You  weep— you  all  look 
sad.  My  mother !  surely  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  her?" 

"  Aks,  my  son!"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove,  "  she  is  be- 
yond all  earthly  sorrow  now." 

"  No,  no !"  exclaimed  the  youth,  as  every  nerve 
of  his  frame  seemed  relaxing,  and  he  sunk  on  the 
ground.  They  raised  him,  and  a  wild  burst  of 
grief  nearly  overpowered  him,  when  Mr.  Bellgrove, 
anxious  to  divert  his  thoughts  to  another  channel, 
said,  "  Compose  yourself;  see,  your  old  friend  and 
schoolmate,  Zama,  is  eager  to  salute  you."  Zama 
rushed  forward  and  cast  himself  at  his  feet.  Charles 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  him,  when  Zama,  starting 
suddenly  up,  struck  his  forehead  with  his  hands 
and  darted  from  the  room.  R.  K  R 

{To  be  wnHnued,) 
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LONG  AGO ! 

A  LYMCAL  ELEGY.— WRITTK!*  ON  REVISITINO  A  SCENE  OF  IKrAKCT. 
BY  JOSEPH  DOWXBS,  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  MOXniTAIN  DECAMEBON." 


I. 

Scene  of  my  boyhood's  hours  of  joy. 
Thy  name  remains,  familiar  scene ; 
But  changed,  as  /  am  from  a  boy, 
Art  Ihon  from  that  old  Westboome  Green,* 
Whose  trees  and  streams  and  flowers  among, 
I  lingered  when  the  sun  was  low, 
The  brook  ran  stilly— cuckoo  sung, — 
When  I  was  innocent  and  young. 

Long  long  ago ! 

II. 
Though  now  the  loud  suburban  crowd 
O'er  all  its  buried  beauty  pass. 
To  me  th'  old  Green,  as  from  a  shroud, 
Comes  with  its  stillness  and  its  grass. 
Wild  brook  and  cuckoo's  lullaby; 
But  comes  the  peace  they  brought — ^that  low 
Mild  sun,  soft  songj  and  golden  sky  I 
Ah,  no !  to  this  dark  heart  and  eye. 
That  sun  hath  set  eternally. 

Long  long  ago  I 

IIL 
Ah !  sound  of  woe,  that ''  Long  Ago," 
What  tragedies  are  in  that  word ! 
Joys  we  haye  known,  no  more  to  know, 
Rising  like  ghosts  as  soon  as'  heard ! 
By  Memory's  moonlight  seen,  we  start 
As  their  pide  forms  its  **  glimpses"  show, — 
Smiling  despair ! — ^in  that  waste  part, — 
That  haunted  solitude  of  heart. 

Life's  long  ago. 

IV. 
As  th'  ice-bound  brook,  if  to  its  nook 
A  beam  steal  from  the  sickly  sun. 
Renews  its  sound,  yet  sounds  that  brook 
Like  some  strange  subterranean  one  ; 
Its  babble  changed  to  murmurings  lowly 
Through  ice  and  perished  grass, — ev'u  so, 
Remember'd  joys  rise  altered  wholly, 
Through  th'  ice  of  years,  most  melancholy. 
Sorrowful  er'n  remembered  folly. 

Of  « long  ago!" 

V. 

Why  doth  that  writing,  (with  joy-bright 
Eyes  once  deyoured,)  that  faded  scrawl, — 
Now  blast  yon  joyless  husband's  sight. 
As  Gfod's  handwriting  on  the  wall 
Belshazsar's  t    'Tis  Hope's  epitaph, — 
Its  mere  sight  to  his  heart  a  blow  I — 
The  dear,  now  dreadfhl,  autograph 
Of  his  home's  angel,  heart's  own  half. 

Cold  long  ago ! 

VI. 
Yet  Time  shall  dull  his  nerves  and  lull 
His  pains,  and,  like  a  holy  book. 
Make  those  outpourings  beautiful. 
On  which  he  cannot  bear  to  look, — 
Her  youth's  lore-letters  !  long  unread  ;• 
And  as  he  journeys,  sad  and  slow, 
By  life's  low  sun  toward  her  bed. 
They  yet  may  soothe  him — 

Make  bliss  of  woe. 

VII. 
Vain,  Tain  lament  for  time  mis-spent, 
For  pleasures  fled,  and  passions  flying ! 


*  Westbonme  Green  near  Paddington :  about  forty  years 
ago  a  retind  niral  spot  frequented  by  gypsies  ;  now  a  busy 
Bttburb  of  th9  West  ^d  of  Jjondon. 


All  Earth  is  Man's  Tast  monument — 
All  life  but  a  protracted  dymg  1 
Et'u  thou  who,  with  heart  blest  or  bleeding, 
Dost  on  this  lay  a  look  bestow. 
Hast  progress'd  nearer  death  in  reading ; 
Like  ware  to  broken  wave  sncoeeding. 
Each  race  rolls  o'er  the  race  preceding. 

In  ceaseless  flow. 

VIIL 
And  as  each  wave 's  a  rolling  grave, 
Hiding  rich  wrecks  and  ruins  vast, 
So  sleep  the  Great,  the  Good,  the  Brave, 
In  that  great  hasy  sea,  the  Past ; 
As  rivers  all  to  Ocean  tend. 
While  through  Earth's  hundred  regions  going, 
Life's  thoroughfares  all  still  deacend; 
All  in  that  black  Paoiflo  end. 
Where  all  their  fighting  billows  blend, 

All  life  o'erflowing. 

IX. 
While  bound  for  Rome  to  meet  his  doom, 
Jugurtha  shared  his  oonqueror's  car; 
But,  having  reached  his  goal  of  gloom. 
Their  parted  fates  how  different  theroj — 
Triumphal  arch,  and  earthy  pit ! 
So,  Death's  the  triumph, — Death's  the  arch. 
The  car  where  shortlived  conquerors  lit; 
At  Death's  right  hand,  unknowing  it, 
They  march,— but  to  an  earthy  pit, 

A  masqued  dead  march ! 

X. 

Ev'n  he  of  the  stupendous  throne. 
That  rose  up  firom  a  sea  of  blood. 
In  earth's  eclipse^ — (that  mountain  one. 
Which  darkened  nations  while  it  stood,) 
That  thunder  bearing  l^ng  of  hinge^ 
Throneless  in  that  red  sea  lies  low. 
He  and  his  vast  imaginings. 
His  slaughters  and  his  slaughterings, 
And  willowed  rook, — already  things 

Of  long  ago ! 

XL 
A  child,  whose  hand  on  ocean's  strand 
Builds  towers  of  shells  it  leaves  awhiloy 
(Soon  to  roll  back  o'er  buried  sandy 
And  sUly  child  and  shelly  pile) 
Is  man !  such  all  the  works  of  man. 
Built  on  an  ancient  ocean's  floor ; 
Earth's  new-oome  guest,  his  stay's  whole  span 
Secession  of  a  tide — ^no  more  ! 
Which  shall  reoccupy  that  thore 
He  calls  Aw  world,  a«  once,  before 

His  race  began. 

XIL 
On  this  old  ball  thrones  rise  and  fall ; — 
Life's  perished  kingdoms  svfell  the  olod ; 
Ev'n  the  ^  Most  Ancientest "  of  all 
Beneath  the  throne  itself  of  God, 
Our  old  queen  mother  Nature's  own. 
Hath  terrible  invasion  borne. 
Time  by  slow  siege  invests  that  throne. 
Slow  crumbling  like  a  sea-rook's  stone. 

By  waters  worn. 

XIIL 
Unseen,  down-trod,  within  that  dod. 
Sleep  grim  the  works  of  Time  and  Death, 
A  blank  amidst  the  works  of  God  ! 
Annihilated  life  and  breath, 
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Man's  elder  bom  of  foniiB  nnknown  I 
To  tkingB  of  yeaterday  how  grow 
Euth't  eorliesi  ages  oldeoi  throne  ! 
By  Earth's  subUmest*  art  is  shown 

*  GeoU^  razcly  eUimi  this  honoar. 


A  lost  antiquity  below^ 

That  shames  Antiquity^  till  no 

Old  Time  remains  beneath  Heaven's  throne  ; 

Th'  antiquity  of  hearen,  Creation's  own 

Birth-day,  sole  ^  Long  ago  !" 


BORROWS  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN. 

(Concluded  from  page  Bio/ our  FAruary  No.) 


Fbom  the  preface  of  Mr.  Barrow's  singular  nar- 
ntire  of  his  inroad  into  Spain,  we  learn  that  it 
was  written  at  a  aolitazy  hamlet  in  a  remote  part 
of  Englaiid.     Bnt  the  anthor  is  not  a  man  likely 
kng  to  remain  in  quietude  or  ^  cold  obstroction/' 
wfaaterer  shall  he  the  next  scene  of  his  adventures. 
The  gypsy  propensity  which  lurks  more  or  less  in 
thenikiixe  of  every  man,  sare,  perhaps,  the  arrant 
Cockiiey,and  which  breaks  out  in  a  thousand  ways ; 
m  the  boy  who  plays  truant,  or  runs  away  to  sea ;  in 
tbeoiaa's  fisiung  excursions;  in  boating,  yachting, 
giDBx-shooting,  and  all  manner  of  hardy,  adrentur- 
cm,  and  wild  rambles,  must  of  itself  impel  our 
aiaaonary  forth  ;  although  his  remarkable  quali- 
fieatioos^  physical  and  intellectual,  did  not  point 
luzD  oat  as  a  man  whom  nature  has  fitted  to  be  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  advanced  guard,  in  those  dis- 
coreries  and  enterprises  which  pave  the  way  for 
^Rtding  knowledge  and  civilisation.     Labour- 
en  of  this  rare  sort  must  ever  be  few  in  number ; 
aad  they  ought  to  be  prized  accordingly  ;  nor  suf- 
fered to  remain  unemployed,  while  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  their  services  are  urgently  required. 
Into  how  many  countries  might  not  men  like  Bor- 
nw  lepair  with  advantage  as  travellers  and  mis- 
aootriesl    What  might  they  not  have  to  tell  us 
en  their  return,  from  Arabia,  from  Tartary,  from 
tbe  central  parts  of  Hindostan,  but,  above  all  these, 
from  Qiina ;  about  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
nrpditical  and  commercial  relations,  so  keen  a 
iaie  for  information  exists ;  and  which  offers  so 
vide  and  inviting  a  field  for  enlightened  missionary 
CBtopriae. — ^Accordingto  the  nearly  uniform  testi- 
My  of  aU  travellers,  it  is  never  the  people  that 
fRHBt  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  Euro- 
pean invaders  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  but 
the  priests  and  rulers,  and  all  whose  selfish  inter- 
ote  are  fancied  to  be  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
knoidedge  and  truth.    This  holds  as  true  of  Spain, 
tt  of  the  inveterately-prejudioed  regions  of  Asia, 
where  caste  and  idolatrous  superstition  shackle 
the  mind  with  fetters  of  triple  brass.    In  proceed- 
ing with  our  eccentric  traveller,  we  find  many 
proo(&  of  this  fact  in  bigoted  Spain,  on  which  he 


It  bas  hmg  been  the  fashion  to  talk  of  the  bigotry 

esihe  Spaiiiards,  and  their  mean  Jealousy  of  foreigners. 

Ws  if  ifiM  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it  chiefly  holds 

ped  with  respect  to  the  upper  classes.   If  foreign  valour 

«r  talent  has  never  received  its  proper  meed  in  Spain, 

thegiMi  body  of  Spaniards  are  certainly  not  in  fault. 

fhave  hnrd  Wellington  calumniated  in  this   proud 

SBMw  ef  liis  trinmphs,  but  never  by  the  old  soldiers  of 

^r^ea  aad  the  Astnzias,  who  assisted  to  vanquish  the 

K^vadi  ai  fialamiaea  and  the  Pyrenees.     I  have  heard 

^  mamma  of  ridiag  of  an  English  jockey  criticised,  but 

i^was  bj  the  idiotie  heir  of  Medina  Cell,  and  not  by  a 


picador  of  the  Madrilenian  bull-ring.  Apropos  of  bull- 
fighters. 

But  ^e  pass  this  incident  for  another. 

Executions  are  fearful  spectacles  in  every  country ; 
but  their  novelty  of  mode  renders  them  especiaUy 
so  to  Englishmen  in  Spain ;  though  our  own  "  death 
of  a  dog,"  ought,  in  itself,  to  be  more  revolting. 

The  criminals  were  two  young  men,  brothers  ;  they 
suffered  for  a  most  atrocious  murder,  having  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  broke  open  the  house  of  an  aged  man,  whom 
they  put  to  death,  and  whose  property  they  stole.  Cri- 
minals in  Spain  are  not  hanged  as  they  are  in  Enghmd, 
or  guillotined  as  in  France,  but  strangled  upon  a  wooden 
stage.  They  sit  down  on  a  kind  of  chair  with  a  poet  be- 
hind, to  which  is  afiSxed  an  iron  collar  with  a  screw  ; 
this  iron  collar  is  made  to  clasp  the  neck  of  the  prison- 
er, and  on  a  certain  signal  it  is  drawn  tighter  and 
tighter  by  means  of  the  screw,  until  life  becomes  ex- 
tinct. After  we  had  waited  amongst  the  assembled  mul- 
titude a  considerable  time,  the  first  of  the  culprits  ap- 
peared ;  he  was  mounted  on  an  ass,  without  saddle  or 
stirrups,  his  legs  being  allowed  to  dangle  nearly  to  the 
ground.  He  was  dressed  in  yellow  or  sulphur-coloured 
robes,  with  a  high-peaked  conical  red  hat  on  his  head, 
which  was  shaven.  Between  his  hands  he  held  a  parch- 
ment, on  which  was  written  something,  I  belieye  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  Two  Priests  led  the  animal  by  the 
bridle ;  two  others  walked  on  either  side  chanting  lita- 
nies, amongst  which  I  distinguished  the  words  of  heaven- 
ly peace  and  tranquillity,  for  the  culprit  had  been  recon- 
ciled to  the  church,  had  confessed  and  received  absolu- 
tion, and  had  been  promised  admission  to  heaven.  He 
did  not  exhibit  the  least  symptom  of  fear,  but  dismount- 
ed from  the  animal  and  was  led,  not  supported,  up  the 
scaffold,  where  he  was  placed  on  the  chair,  and  the  fatal 
collar  put  round  lus  neck.  One  of  the  priests  then  in  a 
loud  voice  commenced  saying  the  Belief,  and  the  culprit 
repeated  the  words  after  him.  On  a  sudden,  the  execu- 
tioner, who  stood  behind,  commenced  turning  the  screw, 
which  was  of  prodigious  force,  and  the  wretched  man 
was  almost  instantly  a  corpse  ;  but,  as  the  screw  went 
round,  the  priest  began  to  shout, "  pax  et  miterieordia  et 
tranquiUitoBf*  and  still  as  he  shouted,  his  voice  became 
louder  and  louder  till  the  lofty  walls  of  Madrid  rang 
with  it ;  then  stooping  down,  he  placed  his  mouth  close 
to  the  culprit's  ear,  still  shouting,  just  as  if  he  would 
pursue  the  spirit  through  its  course  to  eternity,  cheering 
it  on  its  way.  The  effect  was  tremendous.  I  myself  was 
so  excited  that  I  involuntarily  shouted  ^  miierieordia/* 
and  so  did  many  others.  God  was  not  thought  of;  Christ 
was  not  thought  of ;  only  the  priest  was  thought  of,  for 
he  seemed  at  that  moment  to  be  the  first  being  in  exis- 
tence, and  to  have  the  power  of  opening  and  shutting  the 
gates  of  heaven  or  of  hell,  just  as  he  should  think  proper : 
a  striking  instance  of  the  successful  working  of  the  Popish 
system,  whose  grand  aim  has  ever  been  to  keep  people's 
minds  as&r  as  possible  from  God,  and  to  centre  their  hopes 
and  fears  in  the  priesthood.  The  execution  of  the  second 
culprit  was  precisely  similar  ;  he  ascended  the  scaffold  a 
few  minutes  after  his  brother  had  breathed  his  last. 

Long  before  the  expiration  of  the  three  months 
with  which  Mendizabal  had  probably  meant  to 
wear  out  the  patience  of  the  missionary,  that  Min- 
ister had  himself  fallen.  Isturitz  was  now  the  no- 
minal Prime  Minister ;  but  Galiano,  the  Minister  of 
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Marine^  was  the  ablest  member  of  the  Goyemment ; 
and  to  him  Mr.  Borrow  had  been  introduced.  He 
"waa  a  man  of  some  literary  pretensions ;  and  he  un- 
derstood the  English  language  so  well,  that  when 
in  England,  an  exile,  he  had  chiefly  supported 
himself  by  writing  for  reviews  and  journals. 

He  was  a  yery  small  and  irritable  man,  and  a  bitter 
enemy  to  eyery  person  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ad- 
yancement.  He  hated  Mendizabal  with  nndiBgoised 
rancour,  and  neyer  spoke  of  him  but  in  terms  of  unmea- 
sured contempt.  '^  I  am  afiraid  that  I  shall  have  some 
difficulty  in  inducing  Mendizabal  to  give  me  permission 
to  print  the  Testament,"  said  I  to  him  one  day.  ^  Men- 
dizabal is  a  jackass,"  replied  Galiano.  ^  Caligula  made 
his  horse  consul,  which  I  suppose  induced  Loxd  -^—  to 
send  oTer  this  huge  burro  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  be 
our  minister." 

It  would  be  yery  ungratefhl  on  my  part  were  I  not  to 
eonfess  my  great  obligations  to  Galiano,  who  assisted  me 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  the  business  which  had 
brought  me  to  Spain.  Shortly  after  the  ministry  was 
formed,  I  went  to  him  and  said,  ^  that  now  or  neyer  was 
the  time  to  make  an  effort  in  my  behalf."  **  I  will  do 
80,"  said  he,  in  a  waspish  tone ;  for  he  always  spoke 
w«q>iBhly  whether  to  fidend  or  foe  ;  ^  but  you  must  have 
patience  for  a  few  days,  we  are  yery  much  occupied  at 
present.  We  haye  been  outyoted  in  the  Cortes,  and 
this  afternoon  we  intend  to  dissolye  them.  It  is  beUeyed 
that  the  rascals  will  refuse  to  depart,  but  Quesada  will 
stand  at  the  door  ready  to  turn  them  out,  should  they 
proye  refh^toxy.  Come  along,  and  you  ¥rill  perhaps  see 
aftinoion." 

Alter  an  hour's  debate,  Uie  Cc^s  were  diasolyed  with- 
out it  being  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  redoubt- 
able Quesada,  and  Galiano  forthwith  gaye  me  a  letter  to 
his  colleague  the  Duke  of  Riyas,  in  whose  department 
he  told  me  was  yested  the  power  either  of  giying  or  re- 
Auiog  the  permission  to  print  the  book  in  question.  The 
duke  was  a  yery  handsome  young  man,  of  about  thirty, 
an  Andalnsian  by  birth,  like  his  two  colleagues.  He  had 
published  seyeral  works,  tragedies,  I  belieye,and  enjoy- 
ed a  certain  kind  of  literary  reputation.  He  receiyed 
me  with  the  greatest  afi&bility ;  and  haying  heard  what 
I  had  to  say,  he  replied,  with  a  most  captiyating  bow, 
and  a  genuine  Andalnsian  grimace,  '*  Go  to  my  secre- 
tary ;  go  to  my  secretary— ^Aaraj^or  M$Ud  el  gutto.^ 
So  I  went  to  the  secretary,  whose  name  was  Oliban,  an 
Aragonese,  who  was  not  handsome,  and  whose  manners 
were  neither  elegant  nor  affable.  *<  Yon  want  permis- 
sion to  print  the  Testament  1"  <<  I  do,"  said  I.  ^  And 
you  haye  come  to  His  Excellency  about  it,"  continued 
Oliban.  "  Very  true,"  I  replied.  '^  I  suppose  you  in- 
tend to  print  it  without  notes."  <<  Yes."  ^Then  His 
Xixcellency  cannot  giye  you  permission,"  said  the  Arago- 
nese secretary  :  ^  it  was  determined  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  that  no  part  of  the  scripture  should  be  printed  in 
any  Christian  country  without  the  notes  of  the  church." 
''How  many  years  was  that  ago  I"  I  demanded.  "I 
do  not  know  how  many  years  ago  it  was,"  said  Oliban ; 
^  but  such  was  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent"  ^  Is 
Spain  at  present  goyemed  according  to  the  decrees  of 
the  CounoU  of  Trent !"  I  inquired.  "  In  some  points 
the  is,"  answered  the  Aragonese,^ and  this  is  one.  But 
tell  me  who  are  you  t  Are  you  known  to  the  British 
minister !"  «  O  yes,  and  he  takes  a  great  interest  in  the 
matter."  '^  Does  he  t"  said  OUban  ;  ^  that  indeed  alters 
the  case.  If  you  can  show  me  that  His  Excellency  takes 
an  interest  in  this  business,  I  certainly  shall  not  oppose 
myself  to  it" 

The  British  minister  performed  all  I  could  wish,  and 
much  more  than  I  could  expect  ...  I  went  to  tiie  duke, 
snd  deliyeied  the  letter.  He  was  ten  times  more  kind 
and  a&ble  than  before  :  he  read  the  letter,  smiled  most 
sweetly,  and  then,  as  if  seized  with  sudden  enthusiasm, 
he  extended  his  arms  in  a  manner  almost  theatrical, 
exclaiming,  "Al  tecretario,  d  Kara  por  ii$ted  el  guik>,** 
Away  I  hurried  to  the  secretary,  who  receiyed  me  with 
all  the  coohiessof  an  icicle  :  I  related  to  him  the  words 

9i  his  pxittoipali  and  theo  pat  into  bis  band  the  letter  ^f 


the  British  minister  to  myself,  the  B6etetaiy  xe&d  it 
yery  deliberately,  and  then  said  that  it  was  erident  His 
Excellency  did  take  an  interest  in  the  matter."  He  then 
asked  me  my  name,  and  tsldng  a  sheet  oC  paper,  sat 
down  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  writing  the  permiasioii.  I 
was  in  ecstasy — all  of  a  sudden,  howeyer,  he  stopped, 
lifted  up  his  head,  seemed  to  consider  a  moment,  and  ibsa. 
putting  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  he  said,  **  Amongst  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  one  to  the  effect"  .... 

<«  Oh  dear  I"  said  I. 

^  A  singular  person  is  this  Oliban,"  said  I  to  Galiano; 
"  you  cannot  imagine  what  trouble  he  giyes  me  ;  he  is 
continually  talking  about  the  Council  of  Trent." 

^  I  wish  he  w9b  in  the  Trent  up  to  the  middle,"  said 
Galiano,  who,  as  I  haye  obserred  already,  q>oke  excellent 
English  ;  ^  I  wish  he  was  there  for  talking  such  non- 
sense. Howeyer,"  said  he,  '^  we  must  not  offend  OUbu, 
he  is  one  of  us,  and  has  done  us  maeh  seryioe  ;  he  is, 
moreoyer,  a  yery  cleyer  man,  but  he  is  an  Aragonese ; 
and  when  one  of  that  nation  once  gets  an  idea  into  his 
head,  it  is  the  most  diffienlt  thing  in  the  world  to  di^ 
lodge  it  Howeyer,  yre  yrill  go  to  him  ;  he  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  haye  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  him  listen  to  reason." 

So  powerful  was  the  influence  of  Galiano^  that 
at  the  final  interyiew,  the  Secretary  made  a  set 

speech  to  this  effect : — 

"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  see  you  hi  this 
capital,  and,  I  may  say,  upon  this  business.  I  consider 
it  a  disgrace  to  Spain  that  there  is  no  edition  of  the 
Gospel  in  circulation,  at  least  such  a  one  as  would  be 
within  the  reach  of  aJl  classes  of  sodetyi  the  highest  or 
poorest;  one  unencumbered  with  notes  and  commen- 
taries, human  deyices,  swelling  it  to  an  unwieldy  bnlk. 
I  haye  no  doubt  that  such  an  edition  as  you  propose  to 
print  would  haye  a  most  beneficial  influenee  on  the  mindfi 
of  the  people,  who,  between  ourselyes,  know  nothmg  of 
pure  religion :  how  should  they  1  seeing  that  the  Gospel 
has  always  been  sedulously  kept  from  them,  just  as  ii 
ciyilisation  could  exist  where  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
beameth  not  The  moral  regeneration  of  Spain  depends 
upon  the  free  circulation  of  the  Seriptues;  to  which 
alone  England,  your  own  happy  eoontry,  ia  indebted  for 
its  high  state  of  oiyilisation,  and  the  unmatched  prM- 
perity  which  it  at  present  eigoys:  all  this  I  admit;  in 
fact,  reason  compels  me  to  do  so;  but 

«  Now  for  it!  "thought  I. 

<^Bnt  "—and  then  he  began  to  talk  onoe  mors  of  the 
wearisome  Council  of  Trent;  and  I  found  that  his  writ- 
ing in  the  paper^  the  offer  of  the  cigar,  and  the  long  and 
prosy  harangue,  were — ^what  shall  I  call  it  (—mere 

So  much  for  diplomacy.  There  was  no  getting 
the  better  of  the  Secretary's  Council  of  Trent ;  and 
Graliano  at  last  bethought  him,  that  as  there  was  no 
express  law  against  printing  the  New  Testament 
in  Spain,  the  best  way  vtbb  just  to  put  it  to  press. 
He  promised  the  protection  of  Isturitz,  who  was, 
on  trial,  found  perfectly  fayourable. 

*<  I  haye  liyed  loQg  hi  England,"  said  latiurits  :  ''the 
Bible  is  free  there,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  free  in  Spain  also.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
England  is  indebted  for  her  prosperity  to  the  knowledge 
which  all  her  children,  more  or  less,  poeaess  of  the  sacied 
writings  ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  namely,  that  the 
Bible  has  done  no  harm  in  that  country,  nor  do  I  belieye 
that  it  will  effect  any  in  Spain  ;  print  ii,  therefore,  by 
all  means,  and  circulate  it  as  extensiyely  as  posable." 

This  was  shortly  before  one  of  the  numerous 
Reyolutions  that  haye  taken  place  in  Spain  ;  that 
named  the  Orat^  or  the  Grange^  froia  the  Palace 
to  which  the  Queen  Regent  had  retired  when  it 
occurred.  Mr.  Borrow  giyes  this  histoxy  of  the 
commencement  of  that  summary  affair  :-— 

Early  one  morning  a  party  of  these  soldiersy  headed 
by  a  certain  seigeant  Gkiroia,  entered  her  apartment,  and 

fropoeed  that  m  divald  sabscribe  her  liaiid  to  thiscvih 
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stitoiiM,  and  imar  Mlemnly  to  aMde  by  it.  ChriBtiiift, 
hnnmr,  who  wu  *  wonua  of  oonsidenblo  ipirit,  re- 
filled to  eompiy  with  this  propoaa!,  and  ordered  them  to 
vithdnw.  A  scene  of  Yiolence  end  tamalt  ensued,  bat 
tha  iffent  tttll  eoatittoing  finn,  the  loldien  ftt  length 
hd  kor  dewn  to  one  of  the  eonrts  of  tha  paUce,  where 
stood  her  well-known  pUMnonT)  Moiioe,  bonnd  and 
blmUblded.  *  Swear  to  the  oonetitation,  yon  ehe-rogae/' 
Todfented  the  swarthy  Mfgeant.  "  Never  V  said  the 
gpnited  din^ter  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons.  **  Then 
rwreortejo  ahafi  die!'*  replied  the  sergeant.  **  Ho! 
ks!  my  lads;  get  ready  your  arms,  and  send  foor  bnllets 
ikm^  the  fellow's  brain."  Mnfios  was  forthwith  lad 
(»thewskU,attd  oompellad  to  kneel  down;  the  soldiers 
knlled  their  miukets,  and  another  moment  would  have 
eoBsped  the  unfortunate  wight  to  eternity,  when  Chris- 
tiUijfoigettiog  everything  but  the  feelings  of  her  wo- 
ma'a  bnrt,  suddenly  started  forward  with  a  shriek,  ex- 
6uma^*'  Hold,  hold !    I  sign,  I  sign  I" 

IluB  Bevoiation  was  in  flavour  of  the  Constitu- 
tlfiial  paity.  Not  the  least  remarkable  incident 
of  the  BcTDlution  was  the  iong  /raid  of  Mr.  D— >, 
there^ovter  at  Madrid,  attached  to  the  Morning 
(^nsKk  Tha  appearance  of  the  streets  from  the 
oeouter  of  hostile  parties  of  soldiers,  was  most 
tbratoing,  and  the  conflict  already  commencing, 
whOf  sajB  Mr,  Borrow^ 

]>--—  tsned  upon  me  his  broad,  red,  good-humoured 
tiffiik  ooooienance,  with  a  peculiarly  arch  look,  as 

ndi  u  to  ssv (whatever  you  think 

s»  applicable,  gentle  reader,)  then  taking  me  by  the 
SB,  ^  Let  08  get,"  said  he,  **  out  of  this  crowd,  and 
■Mat  to  soaie  window  where  I  can  write  down  what 
s  aboBt  to  take  place,  for  I  agree  vrith  you  that  mis- 
M  is  neaat.  Just  opposite  tiie  post-office  was  a  large 
htee,  to  tht  topmost  story  of  which  we  beheld  a  paper 
di^layid,  bnporting  that  apartments  were  to  let; 
vbaeapm  we  instantly  ascended  the  common  stair,  and 
^▼iig  agreed  with  the  mistress  of  the  tftage  for  the  use 
tf  titt  (not  room  for  the  day,  we  bolted  the  door,  and 
^Nportsr,  producing  his  pocket-book  and  pencil,  pre- 
fwd  to  take  notes  of  the  coming  eventsi  which  wen 
fbtidj  casting  their  shadows  before. 

Wlat  iBosI  extraordinary  men  are  these  reporten  of 
wwspapen  in  general — I  mean  English  newspapers, 
^J  if  there  be  any  class  of  individuals  who  are  en- 
^Bied  to  the  sppellatiott  of  cosmopolites,  it  is  these ;  who 
l«ne  their  avocation  in  all  oountries  indifferently,  and 
>*<nBodate  themselves  at  will  to  the  mannen  of  all 
dttetf  aodetv.  Their  fluency  of  style,  se  writers,  is 
^J  fitpossed  by  their  facility  of  language  in  conver- 
«i«;  and  their  attainments  in  classical  and  polite  lite- 
'^^  ol  J  by  their  profound  knowledge  ot  the  world, 
J^ind  by  an  early  introdnotion  into  its  bustliog  scenes, 
ne  actiTitjy  energy,  and  courage  which  they  occasion- 
ifi/  dis|^y^  in  the  punuit  of  information,  are  truly  re- 
BukaUe.  I  saw  them,  during  the  Three  Days,  at  Paris, 
ea^  with  canaille  and  gamins  behind  the  barriera, 
^ll^tho  mitraiUe  was  flying  in  all  directions,  and  the 
Mtpeiate  cniraesien  were  dsshing  their  fierce  horses 
*past  these  seemingly  feeble  bulwarks.  There  stood 
w,  dotting  down  their  observations  in  their  pocket- 
Beob,  Si  mooneeniedly  as  if  reporting  the  proceedings 
«s Befinm  meeting  in  Covent  Garden  or  Finsbury 
°^;  whilst  in  Spain,  several  of  them  accompanied 
HeUiiiit  and  Chrirtino  guerillas  in  some  of  their  most 
^oate  laids  and  expeditions,  exposing  themselves  to 
*^  danger  of  hostile  bullets,  the  inclemency  of  winter, 
>w  tht  fierce  heat  of  the  summer  sun. 

'The  icene  which  the  compatriots  overlooked 
0Qst  have  been  not  a  little  inspiring  :— 

The  house  in  which  we  had  stationed  ourselves 
*>■»  as  I  have  already  observed.  Just  opposite  to  the 
M^ififie,  «l  the  left  of  which,  this  street  debouches 
°oia  the  north  into  the  PuerU  del  Sol.  As  the  sounds 
Jtaaw  loader  and  louder,  the  cries  of  the  crowd  below 
"vnUied,  and  a  species  of  panic  seemed  to  have  fallen 

•m  aa.  Owe  7i  Iwiee,  hgwwr,  I  cvold  distissuish 


the  words,  Quesada  1  Quesada  I  The  foot  soldien  stood 
calm  and  motionless,  but  I  observed  that  the  cavalry, 
with  the  young  officer  who  commanded  them,  displayed 
both  confosion  and  fear,  exchanging  with  each  other 
some  hurried  words.  All  of  a  sudden  that  part  of  the 
crowd  which  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  CiJle  de  Car- 
retas  fell  back  in  great  disorder,  leaving  a  considerable 
space  unoccupied,  and  the  next  moment  Quesada,  in 
complete  generers  uniform,  and  mounted  on  a  bright 
bay  thorough-bred  English  horse,  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  dashed  at  ftill  gallop  into  the  area,  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  I  have  seen  a  Manchegan  bull  rush 
into  the  amphitheatre  when  the  gates  of  his  pen  are  sud- 
denly flung  open. 

He  was  closely  followed  by  two  mounted  offlcen,  and 
at  a  short  distance  by  as  many  dragoons.  In  almost  less 
time  tham  is  sufficient  to  relate  it,  several  individuals  in 
the  crowd  were  knocked  down,  and  lay  sprawling  upon 
the  ground  beneath  the  horses  of  Quesada  and  his  two 
friends;  for  as  to  the  dragoons,  they  halted  as  soon  as 
they  had  entered  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  It  was  a  fine 
sight  to  see  three  men,  by  dint  of  valour  and  good  horse- 
manship, strike  terror  into  at  least  as  many  thousands. 
I  saw  Quesada  spur  his  hone  repeatedly  into  the  dense 
mansftn  of  the  crowd,  and  then  extricate  himself  in  the 
most  masterly  manner.  The  rabble  were  completely 
awed,  and  gave  way,  retiring  by  the  Calle  del  Gom- 
meroio  and  the  street  of  Alcala.  All  at  once  Quesada 
singled  out  two  nationals  who  were  attempting  to  escape, 
and,  setting  spun  to  bis  hone,  turned  them  in  a  moment* 
and  drove  them  in  another  dkection,  striking  them  in  a 
contemptuous  manner  with  the  fiat  of  Us  sabre.  He  was 
crying  out,  **  Long  live  the  absolute  queen  1"  when.  Just 
beneath  me,  amidst  a  portion  of  the  crowd  which  had 
still  maintained  its  ground,  perhaps  from  not  having  the 
means  of  escaping,  I  saw  a  small  gun  glitter  for  a  moment, 
then  there  was  a  sharp  report,  and  a  bullet  had  nearly 
sent  Quesada  to  his  long  account,  passing  so  near  to  the 
countenance  of  the  general  as  to  graze  his  hat.  I  had 
an  indistinct  view,  for  a  moment,  of  a  well-known  fo- 
raging-cap,  just  about  the  spot  from  whence  the  gun  had 
been  discharged;  then  there  was  a  rush  of  the  crowd,  and 
the  shooter,  whoever  he  was,  escaped  discovery  amidst 
the  confusion  which  arose. 

As  for  (^uesada,  he  seemed  to  treat  the  danger  from 
which  he  had  escaped  with  the  utmost  contempt.  He 
glared  about  him  fiercely  for  a  moment,  then  leaving  the 
two  nationals,  who  sneaked  away  like  whipped  hounds, 
he  went  up  to  the  young  officer  who  commanded  the  ca- 
valry, and  who  had  been  active  in  raising  the  cry  of  the 
constitution,  and  to  him  he  addressed  a  few  wonis  with 
an  air  of  stern  menace.  The  youth  evidently  quailed 
before  him,  and,  probablv  in  obedience  to  his  orden,  re- 
signed the  command  of  the  party,  and  rode  slowly  away 
with  a  discomfited  air;  whereupon  Quesada  dismounted, 
and  walked  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  before  the 
Casa  de  Postas,  with  a  mien  which  seemed  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  mankind. 

This  was  the  glorious  day  of  Quesada's  existence — 
his  glorious  and  Ust  day.  I  call  it  the  day  of  his  glory, 
for  he  certainly  never  before  appeared  under  such  bril- 
liant cireumstances,  and  he  never  lived  to  see  another 
sun  set.  No  action  of  any  conqueror  or  hero  on  record, 
is  to  be  compared  with  this  closing  scene  of  the  life  of 
Qnesada;  for  who,  by  his  single  desperate  courage  and 
impetuosity,  ever  before  stopped  a  revolution  in  full 
course!  Quesada  did:  he  stopped  the  revolution  at 
Bladrid  for  one  entire  day,  and  brought  back  the  up- 
roarious and  hostile  mob  of  a  huge  city  to  perfect  order 
and  quiet.  His  buret  into  the  Puerta  del  Sol  was  the 
most  tremendous  and  successftil  piece  of  daring  ever 
witnessed.  I  admired  so  much  the  spirit  of  the  **  brute 
bull,"  that  I  freqnentiy,  during  his  wild  onset,  shouted 
«  Viva  Qnesada  1"  for  I  wished  him  weU.  Not  that  I 
am  of  any  political  party  or  system.  No,  no  I  I  have 
lived  too  long  with  Rommany  Chals  and  Petulengresi 
to  be  of  any  polities  save  Gypsy  politics. 

Yet  Qnesada  fled  that  same  night  in  disguise* 
He  was  taken  at  a  few  leagues  from  Madrid,  and 

prepared  for  the  death  which  awaited  him. 
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After  losing  his  friends  in  power  by  this  Revo- 
lution,  Mr.  Borrow  hastily  returned  to  England  to 
consult  his  principals,  and  made  his  next  attempt 
or  lodgement  in  Seville.  At  several  of  the  book- 
shops in  that  city  he  found  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Spanish,  which  had  been  brought  in 
through  Gibraltar. 

The  following  adventure,  one  of  many  of  a 
similar  character,  tells,  by  reflection,  a  good  deal 
of  our  hero,  as  well  as  of  his  mysterious  friend  : — 

I  bad  retnnied  ftom  a  walk  in  tiie  oonntrj,  on  a  glo- 
rious soiuhiny  morning  of  the  Andalnsiau  winter,  and 
was  directing  my  steps  towards  my  lodging.  As  I  was 
passing  by  the  portal  of  a  large  gloomy  honse  near  the 
gate  of  Xeres,  two  individu^,  dressed  in  samairas, 
emerged  firom  the  arehway,  and  were  abont  to  cross  my 
path,  when  one,  looking  in  my  fiMse,  suddenly  started 
back,  exclaiming  in  the  purest  and  most  melodious 
French,  "  What  do  I  see !  If  my  eyes  do  not  deceive 
me,  it  is  himself.  Yes ;  the  very  same  as  I  saw  him 
first  at  Bayonne;  then,  long  subsequently,  beneath  the 
brick  wall  at  Novogorod ;  then  beside  the  Bosphoms ; 
and  last  at — at — Oh,  my  respectable  and  cherished 
fHend,  where  was  it  that  I  had  last  the  felicity  of  seeing 
your  well-remembered  and  most  remarkable  j^ysiog- 
nomyl" 

3f  yM^. — It  was  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  if  I  mistake 
not.  Was  it  not  there  that  I  introduced  you  to  the  sor- 
cerer who  tamed  the  savage  horses  by  a  single  whisper 
into  their  earl  But  tell  me  what  brings  you  to  Spain 
and  Andalusia— the  last  place  where  I  should  have  ex- 
pected to  find  yon ! 

Barrm  2Viy2or. — And  wherefore,  my  most  respectable 
B  *  *  «  *  *  I  Xfl  not  Spain  the  land  of  the  arts;  and 
is  not  Andalnsia,  of  all  Spain,  that  portion  which  has 
produced  the  noblest  monuments  of  artistic  excellence 
and  inspiration!  Surely  yon  Imow  enough  of  me  to  be 
aware  that  the  arts  are  my  passion;  that  I  am  incapable 
of  imagining  a  more  exalted  eigoyment  than  to  gaze  in 
adoration  on  a  noble  picture.  0  come  with  me !  for 
you  too  have  a  soul  citable  of  appreciathig  what  is 
lovely  and  exalted,— a  soul  delicate  and  sensitive. 
Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  yon  a  Murillo  such  as 

But  first  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to 

your  compatriot.  My  dear  Monsieur  W.,— turning  to 
his  companion,  (an  English  gentieman  fh>m  whom,  and 
from  his  fiunily,  I  subsequently  experienced  unbounded 
kindness  and  hospitality  on  various  occasions,  and  at 
diiforent  periods,  at  Seville,)— allow  me  to  introduce  to 
yon  my  most  cherished  and  respectable  friend;  one  who 
is  better  acquainted  with  Gypsy  ways  than  the  Chef  des 
Bohemiens  t^  Triana ;  one  who  is  an  expert  whisperer 
and  horse-sorcerer;  and  who — ^to  his  honour  I  say  it — 
can  wield  hammer  and  tongs,  and  handle  a  horse-dioe 
with  the  best  of  the  smiths  amongst  the  Alp^jarras  of 
Granada. 

In  the  coarse  of  my  travels  I  have  formed  various 
friendships  and  acquaintances,  but  no  one  has  more  inter- 
ested me  than  Baoron  Taylor,  and  there  is  no  one  for 
whom  I  entertain  a  greater  esteem  and  regard.  .  .  . 
•  .  There  is  a  mystery  abont  him,  which,  wherever  he 
goes,  serves  not  a  tittle  to  increase  the  sensation  natur- 
ally created  by  his  appearance  and  manner.  Who  he 
is,  no  one  pretends  to  assert  with  downright  positive- 
ness :  it  is  whispered,  however,  that  he  is  a  scion  of 
royalty;  and  who  cangase  for  a  moment  npon  that  most 
graeeftil  figure,  that  most  inteltigent  but  singuUrly 
moulded  countenance,  and  those  luge  and  expressive 
eyes,  without  feeling  as  equally  convinced  that  he  is  of 
no  common  lineage,  as  that  he  is  no  common  man. 

He  has  been  employed  by  the  illustrious  house  to 
which  he  is  said  to  be  related  in  more  than  one  delicate 
and  important  mission,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West 
in  which  his  efforts  have  uniformly  been  crowned  with 
complete  success.  He  was  now  coUeoting  masterpieces 
of  the  Spanish  school  of  painting,  which  were  destined 
to  adorn  the  saloons  of  the  Tuilleries. 

He  has  visited  most  portions  of  the  earth,  and  it  is 


remarkable  enough  that  we  are  continnally  eneouttar- 
ing  each  other  in  strange  places,  and  under  singolueur* 
cumstances.  Whenever  he  descries  me,  whetlur  la  the 
street  or  the  desert,  the  brilliant  hall  or  amon^  Be- 
douin i«<fc«mMj  at  Novogorod  or  btambnl,  he  flinga  up  his 
arms  and  exdauns,  ^  O  del  I  I  have  again  the  feUeilj 
of  seeing  my  cheridied  and  most  respectable  B*****." 

The  low  Ufe  characiers  of  this  singular  book,  are, 
however,  more  in  the  style  of  Le  Sage,  and  also 
more  true  to  universal  nature.  At  Madrid,  Mr. 
Borrow,  when  in  the  habit  of  lounging  about  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  picked  up  an  acquaintance  with 
a  shrewd  fellow,  whose  occupation  was  sellmg 
oranges  and  iced  water  at  a  particular  comer.  His 
observations  on  the  passers-by  were  equal  to  reading 
the  CKarteori.  The  orangem  an  was  an  Astmian  by 
birth,  about  five  feet  high,  and  fifty  years  of  age. 

He  was  a  fellow  of  infinite  drollery,  and,  though  he 
could  scarcely  read  or  write,  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
the  ways  of  the  world :  his  knowledge  of  indiTidoAls 
was  curious  and  extensive,  few  people  pasnng  his  stall 
with  whose  names,  character,  and  histoiv  he  was  not 
acquainted.    ^  Those  two  gentry,"  said  he,  pomtiog  to 
a  msgnificently  dreswd  cavaUer  and  lady,  who  h&d 
dismounted  from  a  carriage,  and  arm  in  arm  were  com- 
ing across  the  wooden  bridge,  followed  by  two  attend- 
ants; ''those  gentry  are  the  Infknte  Francisco  PulOi 
and  his  wife  the  Neapolitana,  sister  of  our  Christina;  he 
is  a  very  good  subject,  but  as  for  Ids  wife — ^vaya-the 
veriest  scold  in  Madrid  ;  she  can  say  camOo  ^^  ^ 
most  ill-conditioned  carrier  of  la  Biancha,  giring  the 
true  emphasis  and  genuine  pronunciation.    Don't  take 
off  your  hat  to  her,  amigo--ehe  has  neither  formalitj 
nor  politeness — I  once  saluted  her,  and  she  took  no 
more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  not  been  what  I  am,  u 
Astnrian  and  a  gentleman,  of  better  blood  than  herself 
GkxMl  day,  Senor  Don  Francisco.  Qne  tal  (Aow  goet  if)  ? 
very  fine  weather  thi»—«ajf(ifMiiitfroMioaaJDiot.  Those 
three  fellows  who  Jnst  stopped  to  drink  water,  are  gre&t 
thieves,  true  sons  of  the  prison  ;  I  am  always  ciril  to 
them,  for  it  would  not  do  to  be  on  ill  terms ;  they  pay  me 
or  not,  just  as  they  think  proper.    I  have  been  in  some 
trouble  on  their  account :  about  a  year  ago  they  robhed 
a  man  a  little  fkrther  on  beyond  the  second  bridge.  By 
the  way,  I  counsel  yon,  brother,  not  to  go  th«re,  ai  I 
believe  yon  often  do— it  is  a  danganos  place.    l%ey 
robbed  a  gentleman  and  ill-treated  him;  bat  his  brother, 
who  was  an  escribano,  was  soon  upon  their  trail,  apd 
had  them  arrested;  but  he  wanted  some  one  to  identify 
them,  and  it  chanced  that  they  had  stopped  to  drink 
water  at  my  stall.  Just  as  they  did  now.    This  the  escri- 
bano  heard  of,  and  forthwith  had  me  away  to  the  priwn 
to  confront  me  with  them.    I  knew  them  well  enough, 
but  I  had  learnt  in  my  travels  when  to  dose  my  eyee 
and  when  to  open  them ;  so  I  told  the  escribano  that  I 
could  not  say  tiiat  I  had  ever  seen  them  before.  He  wai 
in  a  great  rage,  and  threatened  to  imprison  me ;  I  told 
him  he  migh^  and  that  I  cared  not.    Vaya,  I  was  not 
going  to  expose  myself  to  the  resentment  of  those  three, 
and  to  that  of  their  friends ;  I  live  too  near  the  Hay- 
market  for  that — Good  day,  my  young  masters.    Mnr- 
cian  oranges,  as  you  see  ;  the  genuine  dragon's  blood. 
Water  sweet  and  cold,    ^ose  two  boys  an  the  children 
of  Gabiria,  comptroller  of  the  queen's  honsdiold,  and  the 
richest  man  in  Bladrid ;  they  are  nice  boys,  and  boy 
much  fhiit.  It  is  said  their  fkther  loves  them  more  than 
all  his  possessions.    The  old  woman  who  is  lying  be- 
neath yon  tree  is  Tia  Lucilla ;  she  has  eommittod  mnr- 
ders,  and  as  she  owes  me  money,  I  hope  one  day  to  see 
her  executed.    This  man  was  of  the  Walloon  guard  ;— 
Senor  Don  Benito  Mol,  how  do  yon  do !" 

This  Benedict  Mol  was  an  old  Swiss  miUtaire, 
who  had  lately  led  a  vagrant  l^e,  during  many 
years  of  which  he  had  been  dreaming  of  some  im- 
mense hidden  treasure,  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  James,  at  Compostella.  He  found  people  ready 
to  become  the  dupes  of  any  delusion  which  bad 
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gold,  snd  diamonds  for  its  haaia ;  and  his  sub- 
sequent adventures  in  puisait  of  this  buried 
tzeuore  are  not  a  little  curious.  He  frequently 
gfterwaids  crossed  the  path  of  Mr.  Borrow  during 
hu  jovm^jra  in  the  Peninsula,  always  in  indigence, 
and  often  in  extreme  distress*  When  the  bubble 
haniy  to  which  the  Government  at  last  lent  itself, 
k  saddenly  disappeared  ;  his  £Btte  may  be  divined. 
At  Coniovay  Mr.  borrow  lodged  with  an  inn-keeper, 
ftfifistical  Corlist,  who  affected  to  belong  to  neitiier 
skk,  especiall  J  while  any  of  the  Christinos  troops 
Here  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  history  of  the 
ian-keeper  of  Cordova's  household,  iUustrates  the 
iatonftl  condition  of  unhappy  Spain.  Could  any 
ugnmeni  for  Republican  government  be  so  strong 
asskief  hi8toi5^  of  the  sanguinary,  desolating  wars 
thit  have  arisen  in  Europe  on  the  mere  question  of 
whidi  of  two  individu^  should  rule  a  country, 
vbenihe  one  was  not  a  whit  better  fitted  for  the 
datia  of  government  than  the  other?  The  inn- 
ktefta^M  tiJe  went-^ 

'laa  of  no  particnbur  opinion,  and  I  hold  neither 
ftrJCaf  Ckriofl,  nor  for  the  Chica  Isabel :  neyertheless, 
lladtke  life  of  a  dog  in  tlus  aconrwd  Christino  town, 
vjseh  I  would  have  left  long  ago,  had  it  not  been  the 
pbee  9imj  birtb,  and  did  I  bnt  know  whither  to  betake 
mntU,    Sfer  moe  the  troubles  have  commenced,  I  have 
feet  afraid  to  stir  into  the  street,  for  no  sooner  do  the 
caaaiDe  of  the  town  see  me  taming  round  a  comer,  than 
they  finthwith  exdaun,  *  Halloo,  the  Carlist !'  and  then 
tbeieia  a  ran  and  a  ruah,  and  stones  and  cudgels  are  in 
peat  requisition :  so  that,  unless  I  can  escape  home, 
vtidi  is  no  easy  matter,  seeing  that  I  weigh  eighteen 
fsaoe,  my  life  is  poured  out  in  the  street;  which  is  nei- 
ther deoeni  nor  convenient,  as  I  think  you  will  acknow- 
ledge^ Don  Josge  I    Yon  see  that  young  man,"  he  con- 
tiiacd,  pointing  to  a  tall  swarthy  youth  who  stood  be- 
kiad  my  diair,  ofllciattng  as  waiter ;  <*  he  is  my  fourth 
as,  is  samed,  and  does  not  live  in  the  house,  but  about 
ahaadred  yards  down  the  street.    He  was  summoned 
it  a  bony  to  wail  upon  your  worship,  as  is  his  duty  : 
kasw,  however,  that  he  has  come  at  tiie  peril  of  his  life : 
hebn  he  leaves  this  house,  he  must  peep  out  into  the 
ttnei  to  see  if  the  coast  is  dear,  and  then  he  must  run 
like  a  partridge  to  his  own  door.    Carlists  !  why  should 
they  call  my  femily  and  myself  Carlists  1    It  is  trae 
tibat  my  eldest  son  was  a  friar,  and  when  the  convents 
vcte  sapfreaeed,  betook  himself  to  the  royal  ranks,  in 
wOA  he  haa  been  fighting  upwards  of  three  years  ; 
eeald  I  help  that  1    Nor  was  it  my  fiuilt,  I  trow,  that 
■y  aeeand  aon  enlisted  the  other  day  with  Qomez  and 
the  Boyalista  when  they  entered  Cordova.    God  prosper 
hia  I  niy ;  hat  I  did  not  bid  him  go  I  So  fkr  from  being 
a  f>j«iift,  it  was  I  who  persuaded  this  very  lad  who  is 
pm  iiMl  to  reaiain  here,  Uiough  he  would  fain  have  gone 
wiik  Itts  btother,  for  he  is  ahrave  lad,  and  a  troe  Chris- 
Slay  at  home,  said  I,  for  what  can  I  do  without 
Who  is  io  wait  upon  the  guests  when  it  pleases 
»  send  them  1    Stay  at  home,  at  least  till  your 
,  my  third  son,  comes  back ;  for^  to  my  shame  be 
B,  Don  Joige,  I  have  a  son  a  soldier  and  a  ser- 
in the  Chrirtiao  armies,  sorely  against  his  own  in- 
poor  fellow,  for  he  likes  not  the  military  life, 
I  have  been  soliciting  his  discharge  for  years;  in- 
,  I  have  coonseUed  him  to  maim  himself,  in  order 
1m  mii^t  proenrs  his  liberty  forthwith;  so  I  said  to 
lad,  *  Slay  at  home,  my  child,  till  your  brother 
lolakeyonr  plaee,  and  prevent  our  bread  being 
by  sliaiigerB,  who  would  perhaps  sell  me  and  be- 
tray me  ^  so  my  son  staid  at  home,  as  you  see,  Don 
J<i^,  al  my  reqnest,  and  yet  they  call  me  a  Carlist !" 
'  Genes  and  his  bands  have  lately  been  in  Cordova,** 
«n4 1;«'oreoane  yon  were  present  at  all  that  occurred. 
Hw  did  they  comport  themselves  1 " 
'"^feljw^U,"  replied  the  innkeeper,*  bravely  weU, 


and  I  wish  they  were  here  still.  I  hold^with  neither 
side,  as  1  told  you  before,  Don  Jorge,  but  I  confess  I 
never  felt  greater  pleasure  in  my  life  than  when  they 
entered  the  gate;  and  then  to  see  the  dogs  of  Nationals 
flying  through  the  streets  to  save  their  lives — ^that  was 
a  sight,  Don  Jorge — ^those  who  met  me  then  at  the  cor- 
ner forgot  to  shout  *  Halloo,  Carlista  I '  and  I  heard  not 
a  word  about  cudgelling ;  some  jumped  from  tfa«  widl 
and  ran  no  one  knows  where,  whilst  the  rest  retired  to 
the  house  of  the  Inquisition,  which  they  had  fortified, 
and  there  they  shut  themselves  up.  Now  you  must 
know,  Don  Jorge,  that  all  the  Carlist  chiefii  lodged  at 
my  house,  Gomez,  Cabrera,  and  the  Sawyer ;  and  it 
chanced  that  I  was  talking  to  my  Lord  Gomez  in  this 
very  room  in  which  we  are  now,  when  in  came  Cabrera 
in  a  mighty  fruy — ^he  is  a  small  man,  Don  Jorge,  but  he 
is  as  active  as  a  wild  cat,  and  as  fierce. — *  The  canaille,' 
said  he,  *  in  the  Casa  of  the  Inquisition  refruBc  to  surren- 
der ;  give  bnt  the  order.  General,  and  I  will  scale  tho 
walls  with  my  men,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.'  But 
Gomez  said,  *  No,  we  must  not  spill  blood  if  we  can 
avoid  it;  order  a  few  muskets  to  be  fired  at  them :  that 
wUl  be  sufficient  1'" 

*  You  tell  me  that  you  were  acquainted  with  Gomez : 
what  kind  of  man  mgjiit  he  be  !" 

"  A  middle-sized  man,"  replied  the  innkeeper; '  grave 
and  dark.  But  the  most  remarkable  personage  in  ap- 
pearance of  them  all  was  the  Sawyer  :  he  is  a  kind  of 
giant,  so  tall,  that  when  he  entered  the  doorway  he  in- 
variably strack  Ids  head  against  the  lintel.  The  one  I 
liked  least  of  all  was  one  PiJillos,  who  ia  a  gloomy  savage 
ruffian,  whom  I  knew  when  he  was  a  postillion.  Many 
is  the  time  that  he  has  been  at  my  house  of  old  ;  he  is 
now  captain  of  the  Manchegaa  thieves,  for  though  he 
calls  himself  a  royalist,  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  thief :  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  cause  that  such  as  he 
diould  be  permitted  to  mix  with  honourable  and  brave 
men;  I  hate  that  fellow,  Don  Jorge :  it  is  owing  to  him 
that  I  have  so  few  customers.  Travellers  are,  at  pre- 
sent afraid  to  pass  through  La  Mancha,  lest  they  fkll 
into  his  hands.  I  wish  he  were  hanged,  Don  Jorge ;  and 
whether  by  Christinos  or  Royalists,  I  care  not." 

"  You  recognised  me  at  once  for  an  Englishman,"  said 
I;  <<  do  many  of  my  countrymen  visit  Cordova  1 " 

**  Toma!**  said  the  landlord,  ^  they  are  my  best  cus- 
tomers ;  I  have  had  Englishmen  in  this  house  of  all 
grades,  from  the  son  of  Belington  to  a  young  medico, 
who  cured  my  daughter,  the  chica  here,  of  the  ear-ache. 
How  should  I  not  know  an  Englishman  1  There  were 
two  with  Gomez,  serring  as  volunteers.  Vajfa  que  gente ; 
what  noble  horses  they  rode,  and  how  they  scattered 
their  gold  about  1" 

An  old  Genoese,  who  had  attended  Mr.  Borrow 
from  Seville  to  Cordova  with  horses,  was  as  zealous 
a  partisan  of  the  young  Isabel  and  her  mother, 
as  the  landlord  was  of  Don  Carlos.  The  ruin  of 
the  liberal  cause  at  Seville,  where  he  had  kept  a 
coffee-house,  had  proved  his  ruin  ;  for  his  custo- 
mers were  compelled  to  ilee  without  remembering 
to  pay  for  their  coffee  and  liqueurs.  **  Neverthe- 
less," said  the  disinterested  liberal — 

'^  I  am  a  friend  to  their  system,  and  never  hesitate  to 
say  so.  So  the  landlord,  as  I  told  your  worship  before, 
when  he  found  tiiat  I  was  of  this  opinion,  glared  at*me 
like  a  wild  beast :  '  Get  out  of  my  house,'  said  he, '  for 
I  will  have  no  spies  here ;'  and  thereupon  he  spoke  dis- 
respectftilly  of  the  young  Queen  Isabel  and  of  Christina, 
who,  notwithstanding  she  is  a  Neapolitan,  I  consider  as 
my  countrywoman.  Hearing  this,  your  worship,  I  con- 
fess that  I  lost  my  temper,  and  retumed  the  compli- 
ment, by  saying  that  Carlos  was  a  knave,  and  the  Prin- 
cess of  Beira  no  better  than  she  should  be.  I  then  pre- 
pared to  swallow  the  chocolate,  but  ere  I  could  bring  it 
to  my  lips,  the  woman  of  the  house,  who  is  a  still  ranker 
Carlist  than  her  husband,  if  that  be  possible,  coming  up 
to  me,  strack  the  cup  into  the  air  as  high  as  the  ceiling, 
exclaiming, '  Begone,  dog  of  a  negro,  you  shall  taste  no- 
thing more  in  my  house;  may  you  be  hanged,  even  as  a 
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Bwine  if  hanged  i'  So  yottr  wonhip  sees  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  xemain  here  any  longer." 

This  reminds  one  of  the  quarrels  of  the  Bu- 
chanan and  Targe  of  Dr.  Moore.  The  landlord, 
fimcied  all  the  English,  from  BelingUm  down- 
wards, would  be  delighted  to  promote  a  marriage 
between  the  son  of  Don  Carlos  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria ;  a  hopeful  project  which  could  not  fiul  to 
bring  a  good  number  of  English  to  Spain,  and  grist 
to  mine  host's  milL    Mr.  Borrow  says — 

The  host  mnsed  for  a  moment,  and  Uien  exclaimed, 
^  Carracho,  Don  Jorgito,  if  this  marriage  could  be 
brought  about,  both  ue  king  and  myself  should  have 
cause  to  fling  our  caps  in  the  air/' 

An  old  Carlist  priest  was  at  this  time  sheltered 
in  the  inn,  who  had,  when  arrested  by  the  Const!- 
ttttionalisto,  been  bailed  by  the  landlord.  This  ec- 
clesiastic was  astonished  and  incredulous  on  learning 
that  the  English  actually  understood  Latin  1 

^  Vaya  I  Who  would  have  thought  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  LntheraoB  to  understand  the  language  of  the 
church  1  Vaya  !  the  longer  one  Uyes  the  more  one 
learns. " 

**  How  old  may  your  reTerenoe  be  1"  I  inquired. 

**  I  am  eighty  yean,  Don  Jorge  |  eighty  years,  and 
somewhat  more." 

Sueh  was  the  first  conTersation  which  passed  between 
his  roTerence  and  myself.  He  soon  oonceiTod  no  incon- 
siderable liking  for  me,  and  fkroured  me  with  no  little 
of  his  company.  Unlike  our  friend  the  landlord,  I  found 
him  by  no  means  inclined  to  talk  polltios;  which  the  more 
surprised  me,  knowing,  as  I  did,  the  decided  and  ha- 
ttrdous  part  which  he  had  taken  on  the  late  Carlist  ir- 
ruption into  the  neighbourhood.  He  took,  however,  great 
delight  in  discoursing  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  and  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers. 

^  I  have  got  a  small  Ubraij  at  home,  Don  Jorge,  which 
consists  of  all  the  Tolumes  of  the  Fathers  which  I  have 
been  able  to  pick  up,  and  I  find  the  perusal  of  them  a 
source  of  great  amusement  and  comfort.  Should  these 
dark  days  pass  by,  Don  Jorge,  and  you  should  be  in  these 
parts,  I  hope  you  will  look  in  upon  me,  and  I  wiU  show 
you  my  little  library  of  the  Fathers  ;  and  likewise  my 
dorecot,  where  I  rear  numerous  broods  of  pigeons,  which 
are  also  a  source  of  much  solace,  and  at  the  same  time 
ofnrofit." 

*'I  suppose,  by  your  doreoote,"  said  I,  "you  mean 
your  parish,  and  by  rearing  broods  of  pigeons,  you  allude 
to  the  care  you  take  of  the  souls  of  your  people,  instil- 
linff  therein  the  fear  of  Grod  and  obedience  to  his  reveal- 
ed Iftw,  which  occupation  must  of  course  afford  yon  mudi 
solace  and  spiritual  profit." 

^  I  was  not  speaking  metaphoricalljT)  Don  Joige,"  re- 
plied my  companion;  ''and  by  reanng  doves,  I  mean 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  I  supply  the  market  of 
Cordova  with  pigeons,  and  occasionally  that  of  Seville : 
for  my  birds  are  very  celebrated ;  and  plumper  or  &tter 
flesh  than  theirs  I  believe  cannot  be  found  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  Should  you  come  to  my  village,  you  will 
doubtless  taste  them,  Don  Jorge,  at  the  venta  where  you 
will  put  up,  for  I  suffer  no  dovecotes  but  my  own  within 
my  district. 

The  old  priest  had  been  an  Inquisitor,  and  Mr. 
Borrow  was  anxioua  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the 
prison-house.  The  crimes  taken  cognizance  of  by 
the  secret  tribunal  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected were,  ^sorcery,  Judaism,  and  the  dei^ 
craUcn  of  dovecots,"  The  last  case  of  sorcery 
which  he  could  remember,  for  they  are  not  now 
Tery  frequent,  was  that  of  a  nun  in  a  convent  of 
Se^e.    He  related  that— 

*  A  certain  nun  was  in  the  habit  of  flying  through  the 
windows  and  about  the  garden  over  the  tops  of  the 
orange  trees;  declarations  of  various  witnesses  were 

(ikCDa  and  (he  process  was  wranged  with  much  foima- 


lity :  the  fact,  I  believe,  was  satisikotorily  proved :  of 
one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  the  nun  was  poniahed.'*— 
"  Were  you  troubled  with  much  Judaism  in  these  parts !" 
— "  Wooh  !  Nothing  gave  so  much  trouble  to  Uie  Suta 
Casa  as  this  same  Judaism." 

Mr.  Borrow  returned  fi;om  Cordova  to  Bfadrid, 
and,  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Villieis,  forth- 
with began  to  print  the  scriptures,  to  whidi  a  \m 
tolerant  government  than  tiiat  now  ezistmg  had 
previously  given  its  sanction.  He  stumbled  upon 
an  admirable  landlady ;  and,  in  a  native  of  Pen, 
picked  up  an  all-accomplished  and  extraordinary 
valet,  who  had  followed  Zea  Bermudez  from  Con- 
stantinople. Antonio,  the  Greek,  was  afironted  at 
being  taken  for  either  Spaniard  or  Frenchman, 
though  he  spoke  the  tongues  of  both  nations  fluent- 
ly. His  history  is  ano^er  of  the  singular  ones  of 
this  book.  Of  how  many  strange  histories  has  the 
last  dbturbed  fifty  years  been  productive  ?  After 
being  discharged  by  Zea,  Antonio  had  served  many 
masters ;  seldom  remaining  above  three  days  in 
one  place.  He  had  been  taken  in  charity  when  a 
destitute  infant,  and  brought  up  by  a  family  of 
wealthy  Jews  of  Pera.  "  With  them  I  contmued," 
said  Antonio, 

"  Until  I  was  a  beau  gargon ;  they  were  fond  of  me^and 
at  last  offered  to  adopt  me,  and  at  their  death  to  be- 
queath me  all  they  had,  on  condition  of  my  becomiiif  a 
Jew.  Ma\$  la  cWcont^tum  n^iuAt  guere  a  m(mg<mt;  es- 
pecially that  of  the  Jews,  for  I  am  a  Greek,  am  proud, 
and  have  principles  of  honour.  I  quitted  them,  then- 
fore,  saying  that  if  ever  I  allowed  myself  to  be  eouTertedi 
it  should  be  to  the  faith  of  the  Turks,  for  they  are  men, 
are  proud,  and  have  principles  of  honour  like  myacit" 

The  only  reason  which  Antonio  could  assign  for 
quitting  his  numerous  places  was  the  universal  one, 
'^  that  he  was  a  Greek,  and  luid  principle  of  hh 
nour"  Mr.  Borrow,  however,  in  spite  of  hia  ca- 
pricious temper  and  numerous  eccentricities,  found 
him  faithful  and  attached.  When  Antonio  was 
hired,  Mr.  Borrow  inquired  how  he  was  to  leave 
his  wife,  since,  as  his  servant,  he  must  travel  into 
the  remote  and  mountainous  parts  of  Spain. 

**  My  wife  will  receive  the  moiety  of  my  wages,  while 
I  am  absent,  mi  Lor,  and  therefore  will  have  no  leasoo 
to  complain  of  being  deserted.  Complain  1  did  I  lay ; 
my  wife  is  at  present  too  well  instoruoted  to  complain* 
She  never  speaks  nor  sits  in  my  presence  unlesB  I  giv* 
her  permission.  Am  I  not  a  Greek,  and  do  I  not  Imow 
how  to  govern  my  own  house  I  Engage  me,  mi  Lor,  I 
am  a  man  of  many  capacities :  a  discreet  valet,  an  ex- 
cellent cook,  a  good  groom  and  light  rider,  in  a  word,  1 
am  ^mfMumit,    What  would  you  more  V* 

I  asked  him  his  terms,  which  were  extravagant,  not- 
withstanding Yasprineipetd^honneHr.  I  found,  howcTer, 
that  he  was  willing  to  take  one  half. 

I  had  no  sooner  engaged  him,  than  seitiag  the  tnieea 
of  soup,  which  had  by  this  time  become  quite  cold,  he 
placed  it  on  the  top  of  his  fore-flnger,  or  ratker  on  the 
nail  thereof,  causing  it  to  make  various  oironmvolatioiis 
over  his  head,  to  m^  great  astonishment,  without  apU- 
ling  a  drop,  then  springing  with  it  to  the  door,  he  vanish- 
ed, and  in  another  moment  made  his  appearance  with 
the  puchera,  which,  after  a  similar  bound  and  flourish, 
he  deposited  on  the  table ;  then  suffming  his  hands  to 
sink  before  him,  he  put  one  over  the  other  and  stood  at 
his  ease  with  half  shut  eyes,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he 
had  been  in  my  service  twenty  years.  And  in  this  man- 
ner Antonio  Buchini  entered  upon  his  duties.  Biaoy 
was  the  wOd  spot  to  which  he  subsequently  accompa- 
nied me ;  many  the  wQd  adventure  of  which  he  was  the 
sharer. 

The  day  before  Mr,  Borrow  departed  on  the  joa^ 
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ney  for  wliich  Antonio  had  been  hiied  to  attend 
him,  a  gentleman,  who  may  be  eamly  guessed  at, 
waited  npon  him,  from  the  British  ambassador, 
with  glad  tidings.  Mr.  Yilliers  had  resolved  to 
pmchaae  a  nnmber  of  copies  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  hlipaelf,  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  British 
eoDsols  in  the  different  parts  of  Spain ;  instruct- 
ing theee  gentlemen,  at  the  same  time,  to  afford 
the  accredited  agent  of  the  Bible  Society  all  the 
protection  and  assistance  they  could,  when  he  should 
appear  in  their  respectiye  districts.  This  is  the 
fint  instance  of  any  British  ambassador  having 
Blade  tlie  cause  of  Bible  propagation  a  national 
one^  or  of  having  at  all  directly  favoured  it. 

The  heretic  Missionary  found  a  most  hospitable 
weLoome  in  thelrishCoUegeof  Salamanca,  although 
he  here  first  took  the  bold  step  of  advertising  his 
contraband  goods,  by  bills  stuck  up  through  the 
town ;  a  plan  which  he  afkerwards  pursued  in  other 
plaoea.  At  the  Irish  College,  our  traveller  met 
with  a  pnesl^  who  invited  him  to  visit  him  at  his 
Tillage^  which  lay  on  the  route  to  Valladolid.  One 
likes  to  get  into  the  inside  of  a  Spanish  parsonage, 
which,  with  English  readers,  or  even  ordinary  tra- 
vellers in  Spiun,  is  a  very  rare  event. 


A  woniaa  direeied  us  to  a  cottage  somewhat  superior 
ia  appearance  to  those  contiguous.    It  had  a  small  por- 
tico, which,  if  I  remember  well,  was  overgrown  with  a 
vine.    We  knocked  loud  and  long  at  the  door,  but  re- 
ceived no  answer  ;  the  voice  of  man  was  silent,  and  not 
even  a  dog  barked.    The  truth  was,  that  the  old  curate 
was  takittg  his  eiesta^and  so  were  his  whole  family, 
which  consisted  of  one  ancient  female  and  a  cat.    The 
good  man  wan  at  last  disturbed  by  our  noise  and  vocife- 
ntion,  for  we  were  hungry,  and  consequently  impatient. 
T^*>P«g  from  his  conch,  he  came  running  to  the  door  in 
peal  fanrrj  and  oonftuion ;  and  peroeiving  us,  he  made 
■any  oologies  for  being  asleep  at  a  period  when,  he 
aid,  he  ought  to  have  been  on  the  look-out  for  hia  in- 
lited  guest.    He  embraced  me  very  affectionately,  and 
enaducted  me  into  his  parlour,  an  apartment  of  tolerable 
ne,  hung  round  with  dielves,  which  were  crowded  with 
books.    At  one  end  there  was  a  kind  of  table  or  desk 
covered  with  black  leather,  with  a  large  easy-chair,  into 
whidi  he  pushed  me,  as  I,  with  the  true  eagerness  of  a 
UUiomsniac,  was  about  to  inspect  his  shelves,  saying, 
wHh  eenriderable  vehemence,  that  there  was  nothiug 
theie  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  Engliahman,  for  that 
hii  fdnie  stock  consisted  of  breviaries,  and  dry  Catholic 
tnatmm  on  divinity. 

His  care  now  was  to  fhmish  us  with  refreshments. 
In  a  twinkliagy  with  the  assistance  of  his  old  attendant, 
he  plaoed  oa  the  table  several  plates  of  cakes  and  con- 
r,  and  a  number  of  large  uncouth  glass-bottles, 
I  ^onght  boze  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of 
and  indeed  4hey  were  the  very  same.  ^  There," 
aaid  he,  rnbbhig  his  hands,  "  I  thank  God  that  it  is  in 
Mf  power  to  treat  you  in  a  way  ifidch.  shaU  be  agree- 
able to  yea.  In  those  bottles  ihen  is  Hollands  thirty 
jmn  eld  ;"  and  producing  two  large  tumblers,  he  con- 
tnnsdy  ^  fill,  my  friends,  and  drink,  drink  it  every  drop 
tf  yea  please,  for  it  is  of  little  use  to  myself,  who  seldom 
dnnk  an^ii  but  water.  I  know  that  you  islanders  love 
it,  sad  canaoi  live  without  it ;  therefore,  since  it  does 
ysu  good,  I  am  only  sozry  tiiat  there  is  no  more.*' 

Obeiiiiing  that  we  contented  ourselyes  with  merely 
tnfrtTw  H,  he  looked  at  us  with  astonishment,  and  in- 
qahed  the  reason  of  our  not  drinking.  We  told  him 
Ihak  we  seldom  drsak  ardent  spirits  ;  and  I  added,  that 
as  tat  myself,  I  seldom  tasted  even  wine,  but  like  him- 
ttU^  was  content  with  the  use  of  water.  He  appeared 
somewhat  incredulous,  but  told  us  to  do  exactiy  what 
we  pleased,  and  to  ask  for  what  was  agreeable  to  us. 

Wi  Md  Un  ttMl  we  bad  not  diaedi  a&d  shpiUd  b«  glad 


of  Bome  snbstsntial  refreshment.  ^  I  am  afraid,"  said  he, 
^  that  I  have  nothing  in  the  house  whioh  will  suit  yon ; 
however,  we  will  go  and  see." 

Thereupon  he  led  us  through  a  small  yard  at  the  back 
part  of  his  house,  whioh  might  have  been  called  a  gar^ 
den,  or  orchard,  if  it  had  displayed  either  trees  or  flowers ; 
but  it  produced  nothing  but  grass,  which  was  growing 
in  luxuriance.  At  one  end  was  a  large  pigeon-house, 
which  we  all  entered  :  "  for,"  said  tiie  curate,  ^  if  we 
could  find  some  nice  delicate  pigeons,  they  woidd  afford 
you  an  ezoellent  dinner."  We  were,  however,  disap- 
pointed ;  for  after  rummaging  the  nests,  we  only  found 
veiy  young  ones,  unfitted  for  our  purpose.  The  good  man 
became  very  melancholy,  and  said  he  had  some  misgirings 
that  we  should  have  to  depart  dinnerless.  Leaving  the 
pigeon-house,  he  conducted  us  to  a  place  where  Uiere 
were  several  skeps  of  bees,  round  which  multitudes  of 
the  busy  insects  were  hovering,  filling  the  air  with  their 
music.  ^  Next  to  my  fellow-creatures,"  said  he,  ^  there 
is  nothing  which  I  love  so  dearly  as  Uiese  bees.  It  is 
one  of  my  delights  to  sit  watching  them,  and  listening 
to  their  murmur."  We  next  went  to  several  unfhmished 
rooms,  fironting  the  yard,  in  one  of  which  were  hanging 
several  fiitches  of  bacon,  beneath  which  he  stopped,  and 
looking  up,  gazed  intently  upon  them.  We  told  him  that 
if  he  had  nothing  better  to  offer,  we  should  be  very  glad 
to  eat  some  slices  of  this  bacon,  especially  if  some  eggs 
were  added.  ^  To  tell  the  truth,"  said  he,  '^  I  have  no- 
thing better  ;  and  if  you  can  content  yourself  with  such 
Cue,  I  shall  be  very  happy  :  as  for  eggs,  you  can  have 
as  many  as  yon  wish,  and  perfectly  firesh,  for  my  hens  lay 
every  day." 

So,  after  everything  was  prepared  and  arranged  to 
our  satisfiftction,  we  sat  down  to  dine  on  the  bacon  and 
eggs,  in  a  small  room,  not  the  one  to  which  he  had 
ushered  us  at  first,  but  on  ihs  other  side  of  the  doorway. 
The  good  curate,  though  he  ate  nothing,  having  taken 
his  meal  long  before,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
the  repast  was  enlivened  by  his  chat.  "  There,  my 
friends,"  said  he,  ^  where  you  are  now  seated  once  sat 
Wellington  and  C^wford,  after  they  had  beat  the  French 
at  Arapiles,  and  rescued  us  flrom  the  thraldom  of  those 
wicked  people.  I  never  respected  my  house  so  much  as 
I  have  done  since  they  honoured  it  with  their  presence. 
They  were  heroes,  and  one  was  a  demi-god."  He  then 
burst  into  a  most  eloquent  panegyric  of  £1  Gran  Lord, 
as  he  termed  him,  which  I  should  be  very  happy  to 
translate,  were  my  pen  capable  of  rendering  into  Eng- 
lish the  robust  thundering  sentences  of  h&  powerful 
CastUian.  I  had  till  then  considered  him  a  plain,  unin- 
formed old  man,  almost  simple,  and  as  incapable  of  much 
emotion  as  a  tortoise  within  its  shell ;  but  he  had  be- 
come at  once  inspired :  his  eyes  were  replete  with  a 
bright  fire,  and  every  muscle  of  his  face  was  quivering. 
The  little  siUc  skull-cap  which  he  wore,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  moved  up  and  down  with 
his  agitation,  and  I  soon  saw  that  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  tiiose  remarkable  men  who  so  frequently  spring 
up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  church,  and  who,  to  a 
child-like  simplicity,  unite  immense  energy  and  power 
of  mind,— equally  adapted  to  guide  a  scanty  flock  of  ig- 
norant rustics  in  some  obscure  village  in  Italy  or  Spain, 
as  to  convert  millions  of  heathens  on  the  shores  of  Japan, 
China,  snd  Paraguay. 

He  was  a  thin,  spare  man,  of  about  sixty-flve,and  was 
dressed  in  a  black  cloak  of  very  coarse  materials,  nor 
were  his  other  garments  of  superior  quiJity.  This  plain- 
ness, however,  in  the  appearance  of  his  outward  man, 
was  by  no  means  the  result  of  poverty ;  quite  the  con- 
trary. The  benefice  was  a  very  plentiful  one,  and  plaoed 
at  his  disposal  annually  a  sum  of  at  least  eight  hundred 
dollars,  of  which  the  eighth  part  was  more  than  sufil- 
cient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  house  and  himself ; 
the  rest  was  devoted  entirely  to  tiie  purest  acts  of 
oharity.  He  fed  the  hungrv  wanderer,  and  despatched 
him  singing  on  Ids  way,  with  meat  in  his  wallet  and  a 
peseta  in  his  purse  ;  and  his  parishioners,  when  In  need 
of  money,  had  only  to  repair  to  his  study,  and  were  sure 
of  an  immediate  supply.    He  was,  indeed,  the  banker 

of  the  TiUagei  ud  what  he  lent|  he  osither  expected  nor 
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wished  to  be  retimed.  Thongh  under  the  necessity  of 
miJung  frequent  joomeys  to  Salamanca,  he  kept  no 
mnle,  bat  contented  himself  with  an  ass,  borrowed  from 
the  neighboniing  miller.  ^  I  once  kept  a  mole,"  said 
he  ;  **  but  some  yean  since  it  was  removed  without  my 
permission  by  a  trareller  whom  I  had  housed  for  the 
night ;  for  in  that  alcoTO  I  keep  two  dean  beds  for  the 
use  of  the  way&ring;  and  I  shall  be  very  much  pleased 
if  yourself  and  friend  will  occupy  them,  and  tarry  with 
me  till  the  morning." 

But  I  was  eager  to  continue  my  Journey,  and  my 
friend  was  no  less  anxious  to  return  to  Salamanca.  Up- 
on taking  leaye  of  the  hosplUble  curate^  I  presented  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament.  He  received  it 
without  uttering  a  single  word,  and  placed  it  on  one  of 
the  shelves  of  his  study  ;  but  I  observed  him  nodding 
significantly  to  the  Irish  student,  perhaps  as  much  as  to 
say,  **  Your  friend  loses  no  opportunity  of  propagating 
his  book  f  for  he  was  well  aware  who  I  was.  I  shall 
not  speedily  forget  the  truly  good  presbyter,  Anthonio 
Garcia  de  Aguilar,  Cnra  of  Pitiegua. 

At  Yalladolid,  though  literature  is  at  so  low  an 
ebb  that  the  only  bookseller  is  obliged  to  add  the 
sale  of  other  articles  to  his  trade,  a  considerable 
number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  sold,  in 
consequence  of  advertisements.  Mr.  Borrow  vi- 
sited the  Catholic  Colleges  of  the  Scotch  and  the 
English  in  this  city,  and  also  that  of  the  Philip- 
pine Missions,  which  did  not,  at  this  period,  con- 
tain even  one  student ;  not  a  single  aspirant  for 
the  glory  of  converting,  or,  as  they  say,  conquer- 
ing the  Indians !  The  good  old  Rector,  who  had 
laboured  among  those  Indians  for  forty  years, 
was  now  entirely  alone.  The  shepherd  was 
left,  the  flock  scattered.  It  must  however  be 
owned,  that  if  the  young  Missionaries  had  been 
like  the  worthy  Superior  himself,  the  Indians  are 
not  likely  to  have  suffered  any  great  loss.  When 
Mr.  Borrow  inquired  if  the  Rector  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  Missions,  he  replied^ 

I  was  forty  years  in  the  Philippines,  my  son ;  forty 
years  amongst  the  Indians.  Ah  me  !  how  I  love  those 
Indians  of  the  Philippines. 

Mytdf. — Can  your  reverence  discourse  in  the  language 
of  the  Indians  1 

Rector, — No,  my  son.  We  teach  the  Indians  Castilian. 
There  is  no  better  language,  I  believe.  We  teach  them 
Castilian,  and  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin.  What  more 
need  they  know  1 

M^pdf, — And  what  did  your  reverence  think  of  the 
Philippines  as  a  country  ! 

BiAoT» — I  was  forty  years  in  the  Philippines,  but  I 
know  little  of  the  country.  I  do  not  like  the  country. 
I  love  the  Indians.  The  country  is  not  very  bad ;  it  is, 
however,  not  worth  Castile. 

Mynif. — Is  your  reverence  a  Castilian  f    ■ 

KeCtor. — I  am  an  Old  Castilian,  my  son. 

The  College  of  the  English  Catholics  m  Yalla- 
dolid is  at  present  the  most  prosperous  seminary 
of  the  kind  in  Spain.  It  numbers  between  thirty 
and  forty  students. 

The  traveller  occasionally  came  across  indivi- 
duals of  the  nation  of  his  friends  the  gipsies; 
whom  he  at  once  recognised  by  his  secret  lore  or 
occult  science,  where  no  one  else  could  detect  the 
Cal^.  It  was  at  Leon  that  he  first  encountered  the 
serious  hostility  of  the  priests,  which  never  again 
abated.  Leon  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who  had 
been  the  confessor  of  Don  Carlos  ;  and  it  was 
fiercely  Carlist  and  bigoted.  A  bookseller  had 
been  persuaded  to  sell  New  Testaments  ;  but 
scarcely  had  the  advertisements  appeared,  when 


the  clei^gy,  who  had  plrobably  heard  of  the  heretical 
doings  at  Salamanca  and  Yalladolid,  were  in  mo- 
tion. 

They  went  from  house  to  house,  banning  snd  enzsing, 
and  denouncing  misery  to  whomsoever  shoold  either 
purchase  or  read  **  the  accursed  books,"  which  kid  beat 
sent  into  the  country  by  heretics  for  Uie  purpose  of  per- 
verting the  innocent  minds  of  the  population.  They  did 
more :  they  commenced  a  process  against  the  bookseller 
in  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Fortunately,  this  court  is 
not  at  present  in  the  possession  of  much  authority ;  and 
the  bookseller,  a  bold  and  determined  man,  set  them  at 
defiance,  and  went  so  &r  as  to  affix  an  advertisement  to 
the  gate  of  the  very  cathedral.  Nothwithstmding  the 
cry  raised  against  the  book,  several  copies  were  sold  at 
Leon  :  two  were  purchased  by  ex-frius,  and  the  same 
number  by  parochial  priests  firom  neighbouring  Tillages. 
I  believe,  the  whole  number  disposed  of,  during  my  stay, 
amounted  to  fifteen ;  so  that  my  visit  to  this  dut  ooiner 
was  not  altogether  in  vain,  as  tiie  seed  of  the  Gospel  has 
been  sown,  £ou^  sparingly.  But  the  palpahle  daik- 
ness  which  envelops  Leon  is  truly  lamentable;  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  is  so  great,  that  printed  eharma 
and  incantations  against  Satan  and  his  host,  and  against 
every  kind  of  misfortune,  are  publicly  sold  in  the  shops, 
and  are  in  great  demand.  Such  are  the  results  of 
Popery,  a  delusion  which,  more  than  any  other,  has 
tended  to  debase  and  brutaJize  the  human  mind. 

Antonio,  at  this  period,  became  seriously  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  his  master.  The  inn  where  they 
lodged  was  watched  by  lurking  soldien^  wearing 
the  lively  of  Don  Carlos.  Mr.  Borrow  learned 
much  more'  that  was  alarming  from  Antonio ;  who 
probably  liked  to  magnify  his  suspicions,  or  scraps 
of  inteUigence.  They,  however,  set  off  quietly, 
long  before  day,  for  Astorga.  There  they  ex- 
perienced hard  and  inhospitable  usage— though 
not  from  the  priests — and  the  worse  to  bear,  that 
Mr.  Borrow,  who  was  not  easily  troubled,  had  been 
enfeebled  by  a  previous  illness.  He  also  came  no 
speed  in  his  enterprise ;  no  one  would  undertake  to 
sell  New  Testaments.  The  inhabitants  of  Astoi:ga 
are  of  Moorish  origin,  as  their  modem  appellation, 
MaragaUa^  or  "  Moorish  €roths^"  denotes.  Their 
dress  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  Moors  of 
Barbary ;  and  they  shave  the  head ;  though,  in* 
stead  of  the  turban,  they  wear  the  broad  sombrero 
of  Spain.  This  singular  race  are  thus  farther 
described : — 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  a  remnant  of 
those  Goths  who  sided  with  the  Moors  on  their  inrasioD 
of  Spain,  and  who  adopted  their  religion,  castoms,  and 
manner  of  dress,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  fii^ 
are  still  to  a  considerable  degree  retained  by  thesL  It 
is,  however,  evident,  that  their  blood  has  at  no  tine 
mingled  with  that  of  the  wild  children  of  the  desert;  fof 
scarcely  amongst  the  hills  of  Norway  would  yon  iiod 
figures  and  faces  more  essentially  (Sothic  than  those  of 
the  Maragatos.  They  are  strong  athletic  men,  hat 
loutish  and  heavy ;  and  their  features,  though  for  the 
most  part  well  formed,  are  vacant  and  devoid  of  expres- 
sion. They  are  slow  and  plain  of  speech ;  and  thotf 
eloquent  and  imaginative  si^ies,  so  oommon  in  the  con- 
versation of  other  Spaniards,  seldom  or  never  escape 
them:  they  have,  moreover,  a  ooarse  thick  pTonanci- 
ation;  and  when  you  hear  them  speak,  you  alnost 
imagine  that  It  is  some  German  or  English  peasaM 
attempting  to  express  himself  in  the  language  of  the 
Peninsula. 

How  long  it  is  ere  the  traces  of  origin  are  eradi- 
cated! The  Maragatos  are  mostly  all  carriers; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  lawful  commerce  of  Spain 
passes  through  their  hands.  The  women  are,  con- 
sequently, left  at  home  to  cultivate  the  fields, 
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whieh  thej  do  with  little  help  from  the  other  sex. 

The  tnutworthixieflB  of  these  carriers  is  proverbial. 

The  rdigioiu  oonTenation  of  the  Missionarj  made 

no  impreanon  on  these  hard,  semi^Groths. 

After  lesTing  Astoiga,  the  master  and  man  tra- 

nOed  thioogh  a  wild  highland  countiy^  sometimes 

encomtermg  parties  of  Gralicians  (to  whose  pro- 

TJoce  they  were  bound)  on  their  way  to  reap  the 

hanests  of  Castile.    After  descending  a  magnifi- 

cest  moontain  goige,  they  reached  a  few  cottages, 

so  tiled  and  spent^  that  Mr.  Borrow  entreated  a 

nman  to  gire  him  a  draught  of  water — 

The  iroiiiaD  aid  she  would,  bat  added  that  she  ez- 
jceted  to  be  piid  for  it  Antonioy  on  hearing  this,  be* 
am  )afiiy  ineensed,  and,  speaking  Greek,  Turkish,  and 
Spmuli,  isToked  the  Tengeanoe  of  the  Panhagia  on  the 
initiess  w»iiiM,»ying— « If  I  were  to  oflTer  a  Mahome- 
tiB  gold  for  ft  dzaoght  of  water,  he  wonid  dash  it  in  my 
te;  ad  joQ  are  a  Catholic,  with  the  stream  mnning 
It  jour  dm."  I  told  him  to  be  silent,  and,  giving  the 
VQBU  two  enartos,  repeated  m  j  request,  whereupon 
^tMk4liteher,and  going  to  the  stream  fiUed  it  with 
nta. 

Affliik  the  q)lendid  scenery  which  they  tra- 

TendoDthe  erening  of  this  day  one  peasant,  of  a 

|TQop  that  the  traveller  addressed,  was  induced  to 

pwiw  a  New  Testament,  though  none  of  the 

putf  had  any  idea  of  what  the  book  was  about. 

The  love  of  the  priests  is  far  from  being  universal 
UMog  the  peasantry  of  Spain.  An  edifice  was  seen 
lurched  upon  a  cliflF ;  and  a  peasant,  who  had  tra- 
Telkd  for  a  short  distance  in  Mr.  Borrow's  company 
^^  a  tremendous  thunder-storm,  pointed  to  it. 
'That  is  the  bouse  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Rooks;  and  it 
^Mhtdy  fnU  of  ftian;  but  they  have  been  thrust  out, 
al  the  oalj  imnates  now  are  owls  and  ravens."  I  re- 
mt  that  their  life  in  such  a  bleak  exposed  abode  could 
^Ittie  been  very  enviable,  as  in  winter  they  must  have 
Bwwed  peat  risk  of  perishing  with  cold.  "  By  no 
awB,"  aid  he ;  **they  had  the  best  of  wood  for  their 
•JwiM  end  chimneys,  and  the  best  of  wine  to  warm 
wt  their  meals,  which  were  not  the  most  sparing. 
*»^nf  ttiey  had  another  convent  down  in  the  vale 
Jw,  to  which  they  could  retire  at  their  pleasure." 
^^Bjiddag  him  the  reason  of  his  antipathy  to  the 
^W  replied,  tiiat  he  had  been  their  vassal,  and  that 
jfy^ydepriTed  him  every  year  of  the  flower  of  what 
wpoaifcd.  Disoonising  in  this  manner,  we  reaohed  a 
!%«^  below  the  convent,  where  he  left  me,  having 
■^  Jj^Dted  out  to  me  a  honse  of  stone,  with  an  image 
•fertile  door,  whieh,  he.  said,  once  also  belonged  to  the 
«;;^(m4W«)  above. 
Th«y^ere  benighted  long  before  reaching  Villa- 
"ttca,  and  exposed  to  some  danger  on  the  road ; 
B»  vhen  in  the  town  were  they  at  once  in  a  haven 
wrest— 

A  Wnd  Mpiallmff  of  cats,fW>m  the  tops  of  the  houses 
""wk  ewners,  lalutod  our  ears,  and  I  thought  of  the 
iTk*^  of  Don  ilnixote  and  his  squire  at  Toboso, 

« tter  Tain  search  amongst  the  deserted  streets  for 
Z!r^  ^  Dnldnea.  At  length  we  saw  light  and 
^Tweee  in  a  cottage  at  the  other  side  of  a  kind  of 
J^  Uading  the  horses  over,  we  called  at  the  door, 

i*?f  *i!  *?•"**  ^  "  '^^  ™*°»  ^^®  appeared  by  his 
r^»^shaker,as  indeed  he  proved, which  accounted 
^bengup  at  so  kte  an  hour.  On  begging  him  to 
wTtS.  ^y  ^*o  the  town,  he  led  us  up  a  very  nar- 
M.^-?  •*  ?»  «id  of  his  cottage,  saying  that  he  would 
^r^  jwdiiet  ua  to  the  posada. 

?•  wej  led  directly  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
replace,  at  a  comer  house  of  which  our  guide 
JW  lad  knocked.  After  a  long  pause,  an  upper 
ijTr^'^P^ned,  and  a  female  voice  demanded  who 

''««.  The  old  nan  replied,  that  two  travellers  hfK} 


arrived  who  were  in  need  of  lodging.  *^  I  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed at  this  time  of  night,"  said  the  woman.  "  They 
will  be  wanting  supper,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  house ; 
they  must  go  elsewhere."  She  was  going  to  shut  the 
window,  but  I  cried  that  we  wanted  no  supper,  bat  merely 
a  resting-place  for  onrselTes  and  horses— that  we  had 
come  that  day  from  Astorga,  and  were  dying  with  fa- 
tigue. ^Who  is  that  speaking!"  cried  the  woman. 
''Surely  that  is  the  voice  of  Gil,  the  German  dockmaker 
from  Pontevedra.  Welcome,  old  companion;  you  are 
come  at  the  right  time,  for  my  own  is  out  of  order.  I 
am  sorry  I  have  kept  yon  waiting;  but  I  will  admit  you 
in  a  moment" 

The  window  was  slammed  to.  Presently  a  light  shone 
through  the  crevices  of  the  door,  a  key  turned  in  the 
lock,  and  we  were  admitted. 

"  Ave  Maria,"  said  the  woman, "  whom  have  we  here  1 
This  is  not  Gil  the  dockmaker."— <■  Whether  it  be  Gil 
or  Juan,"  said  I,  '^  we  are  in  need  of  your  hospitality, 
and  can  pay  for  it."  Our  first  care  was  to  stable  the 
horses,  who  were  much  exhausted.  We  then  went  in 
search  of  some  accommodation  for  ourselves.  The  house 
was  large  and  commodious;  and,  having  tasted  a  little 
water,  I  stretebed  myself  on  the  floor  of  one  of  the  rooms 
on  some  mattresses  which  the  woman  produced,  and  in 
less  than  a  minute  was  sound  asleep. 

In  Galicia,  Antonio  was  fonnd  of  great  nse  in 
protecting  his  master;  as  he  had  contracted  a 
previous  acquaintance,  in  the  capital,  with  all  the 
cut-throats,  who  had  now  returned  to  infest  their 
native  province  as  soldiers  of  the  frontier  guard. 
A  party  of  these  men  were,  on  entering  a  village, 
found  lolling  among  heaps  of  coarse  hay  in  a 
stable,  exceedingly  ill-looking,  and  very  dirty. 
They  at  once  recognized  Antonio,  who  described 
his  Grallegan  friends  as  almost  all  robbers  and  as- 
sassins. A  fellow  with  one  eye  had  shortly  be- 
fore escaped  from  Madrid,  who  was  concerned  in 
an  affair  of  poisoning.  It  was  necessary  to  treat 
them  with  wine,  and  to  keep  them  in  good  humour. 
A  little  farther  on,  the  travellers  were  surrounded 
by  a  party  whom  they,  at  first,  took  for  banditti, 
but  who,  though  little  better,  were  soldiers  : — 

They  were  damorous  for  cigars;  but  olFered  us  no 
farther  incivility.  Having  no  cigars  to  bestow,  I  gave 
them  in  lieu  thereof  a  small  piece  of  silver.  Two  of  the 
worst-looking  were  very  eager  to  be  permitted  to  escort 
us  to  Nogales,  the  village  where  we  proposed  to  spend 
the  night.  **  By  no  means  permit  them,  mon  maftre," 
said  Antonio  ;  **  they  are  two  flunous  •JMMfcMJnff  of  my 
acquaintance.  I  have  known  them  at  Madrid.  In  the 
first  ravine  they  will  shoot  and  plunder  us."  I  there- 
fore civilly  declined  their  ofi'er  and  departed.  ^  You 
seem  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  cnt-throats  in  Gali- 
cia,"  said  I  to  Antonio,  as  we  descended  the  hill. 

«  With  respect  to  those  two  fellows,"  he  replied,  « I 
knew  them  when  I  lived  as  cook  in  tiie  family  of  Gene- 
ral Q ,  who  is  a  Gallegan :  they  were  sworn  friends 

of  the  repostero.  All  the  Gallegans  in  Madrid  know 
each  other;  whether  high  or  low  makes  no  diiPerence : 
there,  at  least,  they  are  all  good  friends,  and  asrist  each 
other  on  all  imaginable  occasions;  and,  if  there  be  a 
Gallegan  domestic  in  a  honse,  the  kitehen  is  sure  to  be 
filled  with  his  countrymen,  as  the  cook  frequently  Imows 
to  his  cost;  for  they  generally  contrive  to  eat  up  any 
little  perquisites  which  he  may  have  reserred  for  him- 
self and  fiunily." 

The  road  between  Lugo  and  the  place  whero 
they  had  halted  was  considered  so  dangerous  from 
robbers  and  bands  of  Carlists,  that,  by  Antonio's 
advice,  they  placed  themselvea  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  military  party  which  escorted  the  grand 
post  from  Madrid  to  Corunna,  and  was  aooom- 
panied,  for  safety,  by  an  immense  cavalcade  of 
travellers.    Witl)  much  bustle  t]iey  got  under  way. 
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and  procMded  np  hill  and  down  dale  at  a  rery 
slow  pace, — ^the  soldiers  singing  patriotic  songs 
breatUng  loyal  attachment  to  Isabel,  and  hatred 
of  the  grim  tyrant  Don  Carlos.  The  nature  of 
these  effdsions  may  be  gathered  from  a  single 
stanza:-— 

Don  Carlos  is  a  hoary  churl 
Of  cruel  heart  and  cold ; 
But  Isabel  is  a  harmless  girl 
Of  only  six  years  old. 

In  this  part  of  Spain  one  might  almost  fancy 
oneself  in  Ireland. 

The  Yillages  were  mostly  an  assemblage  of  wretched 
cabins :  the  roofs  were  thatched,  dank,  and  moist,  and 
not  uni^equently  ooyered  with  rank  yegetation.  There 
were  dunghills  before  the  doors,  and  no  lack  of  pools 
and  puddles.  Immense  swine  were  stalking  about,  in- 
termingled with  naked  children.  The  interior  of  the 
cabins  corresponded  with  their  external  appearance: 
they  were  filled  with  filth  and  misery. 

At  Lngo  a  liberal  bookseller  was  found— -the  Ihide 
beats  all  others  !^-«nd  the  bishop  bought  two  copies 
of  the  Bible  himself.  At  the  posado  of  this  town 
a  family  of  reduced  gentry,  Andalusians,  consis- 
ting of  a  father,  mother,  one  son,  and  eleven  well- 
dressed  daughters,  with  a  most  faithful  domestic 
of  the  Caleb  Balderstone  species,  gives  us  one  more 
of  those  glimpses  of  national  manners  which  make 
this  work  so  profitable.  The  father,  who  had 
been  receiver-general  for  Granada,  had  been  sud- 
denly ruined  by  the  loss  of  office  on  a  late  change 
of  the  ministry. 

At  Corunna  Mr.  Borrow  met  with  one  of  those 
Italian  weather-glass  and  toy  pedlars  from  the 
Lake  of  Como  whom  he  had  known  when  a  boy 
in  England,  and  who,  after  being  for  many  years 
settled  in  Spain,  still  languished,  not  for  sunny 
Italy,  but  for  England,  the  heaven  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese  and  Milanese  pedlars, — ^wealthy,  merry  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Borrow  could  not  see  why  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  considerable  shop  in  Corunna  should  regret 
his  vagrant  life  in  Engliuid. 

Regret  the  difference,  Giorgio !  Do  I  hear  such  words 
from  your  lips,  and  you  an  Englishman!  I  would  rather 
be  the  poorest  tramperon  the  roads  of  England,  than 
lord  of  all  within  ten  leagues  of  the  shore  of  the  la^e  of 
Como;  and  much  the  same  say  all  my  countrymen  who 
have  visited  England,  wherever  they  now  be.  Regret 
the  difference  1  I  have  ten  letters  from  as  many  coun- 
trymen in  America,  who  say  they  are  rich  and  thriving, 
and  principal  men  and  merchants;  but  every  night,  when 
their  heads  are  reposing  on  ^eir  pillows,  their  souls 
(wuilandra,  hurrying  away  to  England,  and  its  green 
lanes  and  farm-yaids.  And  there  they  are  with  their 
boxes  on  the  ground,  displaying  their  looking-glasses 
and  other  goods  to  the  honest  rustics  and  their  dames 
and  their  daughters,  and  selling  away  and  chaffering 
and  laughing  just  as  of  old.  And  there  they  are  again 
at  nightfoll  in  the  hedge  alehouses,  eating  their  toasted 
cheese  and  their  bread,  and  drinking  the  Suffolk  ale,  and 
listening  to  the  roaring  song  and  merry  jests  of  the  la- 
bourers. 

By  way  of  consolation,  this  Luigi  Piozzi  had 
taken  to  drinking,  having  lost  all  hope  of  doing  any 
good  in  Spain,  yet  fettered  to  it  by  circumstances. 

By  the  tomb  of  Moore,  the  traveller  speaks  like 
a  tnie  Kngtishman.  The  simple  inscription  upon 
the  marble  sUb  is  worthy  of  the  hero  who  sleeps 
beneath  it : 

JOHN  HOOKE :  LEADER  OP  TBE  ENOLISH  ARMIES : 
8I,A1N  IN  BATTLE,  1809. 


We  are  told  that 

There  is  scarcely  a  Spaniard  but  has  heatdofthii 
tomb,  and  speaks  of  it  with  a  strsnge  kind  of  awe.  Im- 
mense treasures  are  said  to  have  been  buried  with  ths 
heretic  general,  though  for  what  purpose  no  one  pre- 
tends to  guess.  The  demons  of  the  clouds,  if  we  may 
trust  the  Gallegans,  foUowed  the  English  in  tiieir  flight, 
and  assailed  them  with  water-spouts  as  they  toiled  up 
the  steep  winding  paths  of  Fuenoebadon ;  whilst  legends 
the  most  wild  are  related  of  the  manner  in  which  thi 
stout  soldier  fell.  Yes,  even  in  Spain,  immortality  hu 
already  crowned  the  head  of  Moore. 

In  the  fine  old  town  of  St.  James  of  Compostells 
Mr.  Borrow  met  with  the  Swiss  treasure-seeker,  who 
had  begged  his  way  thither  from  Madrid  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  grand  object  of  his  life.  In  the 
bookseller  of  the  same  place  the  stranger  found  a 
remarkable  character  for  the  oountry  in  which  he 
lived.  Rey  Romero,  the  liberal  bookseller  of  Com- 
postella,  and  a  wealthy  man  of  sixty,  well  deserres 
the  memorial  he  has  found  in  this  work.  He 
frequently  accompanied  the  English  stranger  in 
his  walks,  and  did  all  that  he  could  to  ''  push  off" 
Bibles. 

^  We  booksellers  of  Spain,*'  said  Rey  Romexo, "  sn 
all  liberals;  we  are  no  friends  to  the  monkish  syBtem. 
How, indeed,  should  we.be  friends  to  it!  It  fbsten 
darkness,  whilst  we  live  by  disseminating  light  Wi 
love  our  profession,  and  have  all  more  or  less  sufleRd 
for  it;  many  of  us,  in  the  times  of  terror,  were  htoged 
for  selling  an  innocent  translation  from  the  French  or 
English.  Shortly  after  the  Constitution  was  put  dom 
by  Angoul^me  and  the  French  bayonets,  I  wu  obliged 
to  flee  from  Saint  James  and  take  refhge  in  the  wildest 
part  of  Galioia,  near  Corcubion.  Had  I  not  poaseased 
good  firiends,  I  should  not  have  been  alive  now ;  as  it 
was,  it  cost  me  a  oonsiderable  sum  of  money  to  arrug* 
matters.  Whilst  I  was  away,  my  diop  was  in  ohuge  oC 
the  ecclesiastical  officers.  They  frequently  told  mj  wife 
that  I  ought  to  be  burnt  for  the  books  which  I  had  mR 
Thanks  be  to  Gk)d,  those  times  are  pasty  and  Ihopsthej 
will  never  return." 

Once,  as  we  were  walking  ihrongh  the  streets  of  Sunt 
James,  he  stopped  before  a  churoh,  and  looked  at  it  it- 
tentively.  As  there  was  nothing  remarlnblB  in  the  ip- 
pearance  of  this  edifice,  I  asked  him  what  motiTe  he  bad 
for  taking  such  notice  of  it  ''In  the  days  of  the  tnu^!* 
said  he,  **  this  church  was  one  of  reftige,  to  which  if  the 
worst  criminals  escaped,  they  were  safe.  All  were  pit^ 
tected  there  save  the  negroes,  as  they  oJled  us  liberals." 
^  £yen  murderers,  I  suppose  I ''  said  I.  **  Hurderertr 
he  answered,  **  for  worse  criminals  than  they.  Bj  the 
by,  I  have  heard  that  you  English  entertain  the  ntaoit 
abhorrence  of  murder.  Do  you  in  resHty  consider  it  a 
crime  of  very  great  magnitude!"  '*  How  shoold  jn 
not,"  I  replied;  '^  for  every  other  crime  some  reparatioa 
can  be  made  ;  but  if  we  take  away  life,  we  take  awaj 
all.  A  ray  of  hope,  with  respect  to  this  world,  may  oc- 
casionally enliven  the  bosom  of  any  other  criminal,  hot 
how  can  the  murderer  hopet"  ^The  friars  weieof 
another  way  of  thinking,"  replied  the  old  man ;  **  they 
always  looked  upon  murder  as  a  friolera;  but  not  so  tk* 
crime  of  marrying  your  ilrst  cousin  without  dispeosa* 
tion,  for  which,  if  we  believe  them,  there  is  scaroelxaoj 
atonement,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next" 

Liberal  as  he  was,  Rey  Romero  had  not  quit« 
overcome  the  prejudice  and  jealousy  which  etcry 
native  of  St.  James  is  bound  to  feel  for  the  up-eet- 
ting  town  of  Corunna,  One  citizen  thought  the 
very  hospital  patients  firom  Gomnna  uglier  than 
those  from  any  other  town. 

^  Besides  a  general  hospital  we  have  likewise  a  lep^ 
house,"  said  the  bookseller.  **  Shall  I  show  it  yon  ?  We 
have  everything  at  Saint  James.  There  is  nothing  lac^ 
ing  ;  the  very  leper  finds  an  inn  here.**  "  I  hare  no  ob 
jectiou  to  your  showing  me  the  house,**  I  replied,  "' 
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it  mvii  te  >i  a  dtste&M,  fof  enier  it  I  wUl  not."  There- 
op«  1»  omdQeted  m«  down  the  road  which  leads  to- 
iwds  Padnm  and  Vigo,  and  pointing  to  two  or  three 
hati,  ezelumed, "  That  is  our  leper-honae."  It  appears  a 
nixnbk  pUoe,"  I  replied  :  *^  what  aeeommodation  may 
tben  be  for  the  patients !  and  who  attends  their  wants  1" 
'THry  are  left  to  themselTos,"  answered  the  hookseller, 
*tB<l  {rrobsbly  sometimes  perish  from  neglect :  the  place 
il  one  tiffle  was  endowed  and  had  rents  which  were  ap- 
impritted  to  its  support^  hut  eren  these  have  been  se- 
qsestzsted  dnring  the  late  tronbles." 

At  the  distance  of  three  leagnes  from  St.  James, 

b  a  onall  port  named  Padron,  relating  to  which  we 

hive  this  anecdote  of  the  suppression  of  heresj. 

Tbere  is  a  oorious  anecdote  connected  with  the  skip- 
pmof  hkdnn,  which  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  oat 
•rphoe  here,  as  it  relates  to  the  droolation  of  the  Scrip- 
tsRs.  I  waa  one  day  in  the  shop  of  my  friend  the  book- 
RScrat  Saint  James,  when  a  stout  good-humoured  look- 
iig  priest  entered.    He  took  up  one  of  my  Testaments, 
lai  feifhvith  borst  into  a  Tiolent  fit  of  laughter.  **  What 
is  th(  natter  T  demanded  the  bookseller.     '^  The  sight 
vftloibockTeminds  me  of  a  ciroumstance/'  replied  the 
o&er :  'aboit  twenty  yesrs  ago,  when  the  English  &Bt 
tottk  h  iato  their  heads  to  be  very  lealous  in  converting 
ts  SpaaiiHs  to  their  own  way  of  thinking,  they  distri- 
buted igmt  number  of  books  of  this  kind  amongst  the 
Spttarls  who  chanced  to  be  in  London  ;  some  of  them 
Miatotbe  hands  of  oertain  skippers  of  Padron,  and 
(iM|M  folks,  on  their  retnm  to  Galicia,  were  ob- 
Kned  to  hare  become  on  a  sadden  exceedingly  opinion- 
at«l  and  fond  of  dispute.     It  was  scarcely  possible  to 
ittke  in  assertion  in  their  hearing  without  receiving  a 
Sat  toattadietion,  especially  when  religions  subjects  were 
^n^  on  the  carpet.    '  It  is  false,'  they  would  say  ; 
'Siiat  Paol,  in  such  a  chapter  and  in  snoh  a  verse,  says 
omIt  the  contrary.'     *  What  can  you  know  concern- 
a^  wbt  Saint  Paal  or  any  other  saint  has  written  !'  the 
priflrts  wtrald  ask  them.     *  Much  more  than  you  think,' 
tb(7 replied ;  'we  are  no  longer  to  be  kept  in  darkness 
ttiigBoiiaee  respecting  these  matters  ;'  and  then  they 
«nH  pfodaee  their  books  and  read  paragraphs,  making 
Rdi  munents  that  every  person  was  scandalized  :  they 
fwi  nothing  about  the  Pope,  and  even  spoke  with  irre- 
^^^RBctdl  the  bones  of  Saint  James.   However,  the  mat- 
ter *i8  Mon  broited  abont,  and  a  commission  was  des- 
P>^  froB  oar  see  to  collect  the  books  and  bum  them, 
^visrfteted,  and  the  skippers  were  either  punish- 
H  ft  nprisianded,  since  which  I  have  heard  nothing 
||^«f  them.    I  eonld  not  forbear  laughing  when  I  saw 
^  booh ;  they  instantly  brought  to  my  mind  the 
*%C!of  Padron  and  their  religious  disputations." 

Tk  eitiiens  of  Pontevedra  were,  if  possible, 
^^^jtaikm  and  contemptnous  of  Vigo  than  those 
^^  JaoMB  were  of  Comnna.  Vigo  was  depriving 
tbrm  ef  their  trade,  as  Corunna  had  lately  done  the 
t»  old  dty  of  St.  James  of  the  honour  and  advan- 
^t  of  being  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government. 
^  oontempt  of  the  Senor  Garcia  notary,  for  Vigo, 
^  bis  glorification  of  Pontevedra,  is  not  a  little 
^"^  The  stranger,  however,  though  well  pre- 
P«nd  to  despise,  cotodd  not  help  admiring  Vigo  when 
wsawit 

Aoong  othtr  stirring  adventures  in  Gralicia,  the 
7"*<>otry  wu  hionght  into  trouble  by  being  ima- 
?^  by  the  ignorant  fishermen  of  the  bay  of 
'"outerra  to  be  no  other  than  Don  Carlos!  and  he 
**»  even  amsted  as  the  stunted  Pretender.  The 
inir,  which  looks  ladicrofns  on  paper,  was  likely 
^  pTOTs  lerioQs  enough  amongst  an  ignorant  and 
^knt  community.  He  was,  however,  taken  un- 
^'^  protection  of  an  old  fellow  who  pretended 
^  «c<pufaited  with  the  English  tongue ;  and 
^»?roamnced  him  an  Englishman  l^cause  he 


was  able  to  translate  his  own  entire  English^voea- 
bulary,  namely  knife  and/orJt,  into  Spanish.  The 
guide  was  at  the  same  time  set  down  as  Sebastian, 
the  nephew  of  Don  Ceo'los,  and  was  not  likely  to  have 
escaped  so  easily  as  his  English  employer,  when  by 
a  happy  thought  it  was  judged  best  to  carry  both 
the  prisoners  before  the  head  alcalde  at  Corcuvion* 
This  magistrate  was  a  very  different  person  from 
him  of  Finisterra.  He  had  but  lately  arrived  from 
Madrid  to  assume  office,  and  was  not  even  a  native 
of  Galicia.  The  man  of  the  ini/e  and  fori  ''an 
old  valiente,"  who  by  the  way,  had  been  in  the 
action  of  Trafalgar,  and  seen  Nelson  fall,  said  of 
the  new  alcalde— 

^  He  is  a  mighty  liberal,  and  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  his 
orders  that  we  have  lately  been  so  much  on  the  alert. 
It  is  said  that  the  Carlists  are  meditating  a  descent  on 
these  parts  of  Galicia.  Let  them  only  come  to  Finis- 
terra;  we  are  liberals  there  to  a  man,  and  the  old  va- 
liente  is  ready  to  play  the  same  part  as  in  the  time  of 
the  French.  But,  as  I  was  telling  you  before,  the  al- 
calde to  whom  I  am  conducting  you  is  a  young  man,  and 
very  learned;  and, if  he  thinks  proper,  he  can  speak  Eng- 
lish to  you,  even  better  than  myself,  notwithstanding  I 
was  a  friend  of  Nelson,  and  fought  by  his  side  at  Tra- 
falgar." 

It  was  dark  night  before  we  reached  Coreurion.  An- 
tonio again  stopped  to  refiresh  at  a  wine-shop,  after  which 
he  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  the  alcalde.  His  steps 
were,  by  this  time,  not  particularly  steady,  and,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  gate  of  the  house,  he  stumbled  over  the 
threshold  and  fell. 

The  learned  alcalde  was  seen  at  last.  He  is^ 
like  Balthasar,  the  Tailor-National  of  Madrid,  a 
fair  specimen  of  Young  Spain. 

Sebastian  and  myself  followed  Antonio  up-stairs  to  a 
room,  where,  seated  behind  a  table,  we  beheld  a  young 
man  of  low  stature,  but  handsome  features,  and  very 
fashionably  dressed.  He  appeared  to  be  inditing  a  let- 
ter, which,  when  he  had  concluded,  he  delivered  to  a 
secretary  to  be  transcribed.  He  then  looked  at  me  for 
a  moment  fixedly,  and  the  following  conversation  ensued 
between  us : — 

Alcalde, — I  see  that  yon  are  an  Englishman;  and  my 
friend  Antonio,  here,  informs  me  that  you  have  been 
arrested  at  Finisterra.  Mysdf. — He  tells  yon  true ;  and, 
but  for  him,  I  believe  that  I  should  have  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  those  savage  fishermen.  Alcalde, — The  inha- 
bitants of  Finisterra  are  brave,  and  are  all  liberals. 
Allow  me  to  look  at  your  passport!  Yes;  all  in  fbrm. 
Truly  it  was  very  ridiculous  that  they  should  have  ar- 
rested you  as  a  Osu*list.  Mytdf, — Not  only  as  a  Carlist, 
but  as  Don  Carlos  himself!  Alcalde, — Oh,  most  ridi- 
culous !  Mistake  a  countryman  of  the  grand  Bain/ikam 
for  such  a  Goth !  Myself, — Excuse  me.  Sir,  you  speak 
of  the  grand  somebody !  Alcalde, — The  grand  Baint- 
ham :  he  who  has  invented  laws  for  all  the  world.  I 
hope  shortly  to  see  them  adopted  in  this  unhappy  conn- 
try  of  ours.  Myeelf — Oh !  you  mean  Jeremy  Bentham. 
Yes !  a  very  remarkable  man  in  his  way.  Alcalde, — In 
his  way  I  in  all  ways.  The  most  universal  genius  which 
the  world  ever  produced :  a  Solon,  a  Plato,  and  a  Lope 
de  Vega.  Myself, — I  have  never  read  his  writings.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  Solon,  and,  as  yon  say,  a 
Plato.  I  should  scarcely  have  thought,  however,  that 
he  could  be  ranked,  as  a  poet,  with  Lope  de  Vega. 
Alcalde, — How  surprising !  I  see,  indeed,  that  you  know 
nothing  of  his  writings,  though  an  Englishman.  Now, 
here  am  I,  a  simple  alcalde  of  Galicia,  yet  I  possess  all 
the  writings  of  Baintham  on  that  shelf,  and  I  study  them 
day  and  night.  Mytdf, — Yon  doubtless,  Sb,  possess 
the  English  langnage!  Alcalde, — I  do:  I  mean  that 
part  of  it  which  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  Baint- 
ham. I  am  most  truly  glad  to  see  a  countryman  of  his 
in  these  Gothic  wildernesses.  I  understand,  and  appre- 
ciate your  motives  for  visiting  them.    Excuse  the  inci- 
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Yility  uid  radeneas  which  yon  have  experienced.  Bat 
we  will  endearour  to  make  joa  reparation.  Yon  are 
this  moment  tree:  bnt  it  is  late, — I  mnst  find  yon  a  lodg- 
ing foir  the  night 

A  comfortable  lodging  was  procured,  to  which 
the  alcalde  sent  a  good  sapper.  He,  like  the  priests 
and  most  of  the  learned  laymen  of  Spain,  knew  no- 
thing whatever  of  the  New  Testament  of  which  the 
stranger  spoke ;  but  deemed  it  some  monkish  legend. 

At  Santander,  the  traveller  fell  in,  at  the  table 
d'hote,  with  the  famous  Flinter,  whose  like,  al- 
beit his  touch  of  the  blarney  and  the  Bobadll,  one 
does  not  meet  with  every  day. 

Long  before  dinner  was  condnded,  the  conversa- 
tion was  entirely  engrossed,  and  the  attention  of  all  pre- 
sent, directed  to  an  individnal  who  sat  on  one  side  of 
the  bnlky  Catalan.  He  was  a  thin  man,  of  about  the 
middle  height,  with  a  remartably  red  fkoe,  and  some- 
thing in  his  eyes  which,  if  not  a  sqnint,  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  it.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  military 
frock,  and  seemed  to  take  much  more  pleasure  in  har- 
anguing than  in  the  fare  which  was  set  before  him.  He 
spoke  perfectly  good  Spanish;  yet  his  voice  betrayed 
something  of  a  foreign  accent.  For  a  long  time,  he  de- 
scanted, with  immense  volubility,  on  war  and  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, freely  criticising  the  conduct  of  the  generals, 
both  CSarlist  and  Christinos,  in  the  present  struggle,  till 
at.  last  he  exclaimed,  **  Had  I  bnt  twenty  thousand  men 
allowed  me  by  the  government,  I  would  bring  the  war 
to  a  conclusion  in  six  months.*' 

**  Pardon  me.  Sir,"  said  a  Spaniard,  who  sat  at  the 
table,  "  the  curiosity  which  induces  me  to  request  the 
favour  of  your  distinguished  name." 

**  I  am  Flinter,"  replied  the  individual  in  the  military 
frock;  ''a  name  which  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Spain.  I  am  Flinter  the  Irishman, 
just  escaped  from  the  Basque  provinces  and  the  claws  of 
Bon  Carlos.  On  the  decease  of  Ferdinand,  I  declared 
for  Isabella,  esteeming  it  the  duty  of  every  good  cavalier 
and  Irishman  in  the  Spanish  service  to  do  so.  You  have 
all  heard  of  my  exploits;  and  permit  me  to  tell  you  they 
would  have  been  yet  more  glorious  had  not  jealousy  been 
at  work  and  cramped  my  means.  Two  years  ago  I  was 
despatched  to  Estremadura,  to  organise  the  militias. 
The  bands  of  Gomes  and  Cabrera  entered  the  province, 
and  spread  devastation  around.  They  found  me,  how- 
ever, at  my  post;  and,  had  I  been  properly  seconded  by 
those  under  my  command,  the  two  rebels  vronld  never 
have  returned  to  their  master  to  boast  of  their  success. 
I  stood  behind  my  intrenchments.  A  man  advanced 
and  summoned  us  to  surrender.  *  Who  are  you  V  I  de- 
manded. *  I  am  Cabrera,' he  replied.  '  And  I  am  Flin- 
ter,' I  retorted,  flourishing  my  sabre;  'retire  to  your 
battalions,  or  you  will  forthwith  die  the  death.'  He  was 
awed,  and  did  as  I  commanded.  In  an  hour  we  sur- 
rendered. I  was  led  a  prisoner  to  the  Basque  provinces; 
and  the  Carlists  rejoiced  in  the  capture  they  had  made; 
for  the  name  of  Flinter  had  long  sounded  amongst  the 
Carlist  ranks.  I  was  flung  into  a  loathsome  dnngeon, 
where  I  remained  twenty  months.  I  was  cold;  I  was 
naked;  but  I  did  not  on  that  account  despond — ^my  spirit 
was  too  indomitable  for  such  weakness.  My  keeper  at 
last  pitied  my  misfortunes.  'He  said  that  it  grieved 
bim  to  see  so  valiant  a  man  perish  in  inglorious  confine- 
ment' We  laid  a  plan  to  escape  together;  disguises 
were  provided,  and  we  made  the  attempt.  We  passed 
unobserved  till  we  arrived  at  the  Carlist  lines  above  Bil- 
bao :  there  we  were  stopped.  My  presence  of  mind, 
however,  did  not  desert  me.  I  was  disguised  as  a  car- 
man, as  a  Catalan;  and  the  coolness  of  my  answers  de- 
ceived my  interrogators.  We  were  permitted  to  pass, 
and  soon  were  safe  within  the  vnJls  of  Bilbao,  lliere 
was  an  illumination  that  night  in  the  town;  for  the  lion 
had  burst  his  toils — Flinter  had  escaped,  and  was  once 
more  returned  to  reanimate  a  drooping  cause.  I  have 
just  arrived  at  Santander  on  my  way  to  Madrid,  where 
I  intend  to  ask  of  the  government  a  command,  with 
twenty  thousand  men," 


Poor  Flinter !  a  braver  heart,  and  a  more  gUMiiad- 
ing  mouth,  were  surely  never  united  in  the  same  body. 
He  proceeded  to  Madrid,  and,  through  the  inflaeaoe  of 
the  British  ambassador,  who  was  his  friend,  he  obtsioed 
the  command  of  a  small  division,  vrith  which  he  coa- 
trived  to  surprise  and  defeat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Toledo,  a  body  of  the  Carlists,  commanded  by  OrejitU, 
whose  numbers  more  than  trebled  his  own.  In  rewvd 
for  this  exploit,  he  was  persecuted  by  the  govenment, 
which,  at  that  time,  vras  the  moderado,  or  juste  milieu, 
with  the  most  relentless  animosity. 

Ten  months  after  he  was  thus  seen  at  Santander, 
Flinter,  bafiSed,  disappointed,  and  ill-treated,  was 
seized  with  morbid  despondency,  and  committed 
suicide;  a  melancholy  warning  to  those  ardent 
spirits  who  engage  in  the  service  of  a  party  too 
ignorant  to  feel  the  value  of  such  devotion,  and  too 
jealous  and  proud  for  gratitude. 

When  Mr.  Borrow  returned  to  Madrid,  after 
this  and  the  other  journeys,  to  which  we  cannot  ad- 
vert^  he  found  the  priests  and  their  partisans  boil- 
ing with  malice  and  fury,  though  the  demand  for 
Bibles,  at  the  stores,  had  not  been  great.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  British  ambassador  overawed  them. 

At  this  time,  the  beginning  of  the  year  1838,  he 
found  leisure  to  finish  the  translation  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke  into  the  Spanish-Gypsy  and  Eoflcars 
languages,  and  to  have  them  printed.  The  latter 
language  is  either  the  Basque  or  something  nearly 
resembling  that  ancient  tongue. 

Mr.  Borrow's  fortunes  in  Spain  had  now  reached 
a  crisis.  The  political  governor  of  Madrid  issaed 
an  order  prohibiting  any  more  New  Testaments 
being  sold ;  and  an  alguazil  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Bible  depot,  but  did  not  go  the  length  of  closing  it, 
nor  would  the  agent  take  down  his  placards.  He 
was  now  attacked  in  the  journals  as  a  Jew,  a 
sorcerer,  a  companion  of  witches  and  gypsies.  We 
leave  his  vindicatbn,  without  comment,  to  oar 
leaders. 

That  I  was  the  assoeiate  of  Gvpaies  and  fbrtune-telleis 
I  do  not  deny.  Why  should  I  be  adiamed  of  their  eom- 
paay  when  my  Master  mingled  with  publicans  wd 
thieves !  Many  of  the  Gypsy  raoe  came  fhiquently  to  vifli 
me  ;  received  instruction,  and  heard  parts  of  the  Gospel 
read  to  them  in  their  own  language ;  and  when  they  were 
hungry  and  faint,  I  gave  them  to  eat  and  drink.  Thii 
might  be  deemed  sorcery  in  Spain,  but  I  am  not  witfaoot 
hope  that  it  will  be  otherwise  estimated  in  England ;  tai 
had  I  perished  at  this  period,  I  think  there  an  soae 
who  would  have  been  disposed  to  acknowledge  thst  I  < 
had  not  lived  altogether  in  vain  (always  as  an  instn* 
ment  of  the  **  Most  Highest "  ),  having  been  permitted 
to  turn  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  God  into  thtj 
speech  of  the  most  degraded  of  his  creatures.  In  tbt| 
meantime  I  endeavoured  to  enter  into  negotiatioDB  with 
the  ministry,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  obtaining  permisnon  ti 
seU  the  New  Testament  in  Madrid,  and  the  nnllifiotiMj 
of  the  prohibition.  I  experienced,  however,  great  <^ 
position,  which  I  was  unable  to  surmount.  Sereral  ^ 
the  ultra-popish  bishops,  then  resident  in  Madrid,  bal 
denounced  the  Bible,  the  Bible  Sodety,  and  myself. 

When  matters  came  to  the  extremity,  Mr. 
Villiers  defended  the  agent  of  the  Bible  Society  te 
the  utmost^ 

Though  there  was  no  great  demand  for  Netf 
Testaments,  the  whole  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  9^ 
Luke  in  the  Gypsy  language  sold  in  a  fortnight 

Long;  however,  before  this  period  had  expired,  thi 
clergy  were  up  in  arms.*  •*  Sorcery ! "  said  one  bishop 
"  There  is  more  in  this  than  we  can  dive  into,"  exdaiaj 
ed  a  second.    **  He  will  convert  all  Spain  by  rams  4 
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the  (jypsy  Itogua^,"  cried  a  tUrd.  And  then  came 
the  vsaal  dionu  on  raeh  ocOMnons,  of  Que  infamia  ! 
(fiuf^eart^  !  At  last,  haring  oonsnlted  together,  away 
dKj  huried  to  their  tool  the  oorregidor,  or,  according 
to  the  modem  term,  the  gefe  politico  of  Madrid. 

Hie  few  remaining  copies  of  the  Gypsy  Grospel 
VCR  consequently  seized,  and  the  prohibited  book 
ins  tittDceforwani  run  after  more  than  eyer.  Mr. 
fioRow's  Tigilant  and  friendly  landlady  at  this  time 
wsmed  hun  that  he  was  in  danger  of  arrest ;  which 
tdoally  took  place,  through  Uie  excessive  zeal  of 
tkooRegidor,  who  went  far  beyond  his  powers  in 
this  rough  step,  and  the  wishes  of  his  superiors. 
Comforting  himself  that  he  did  not  live  in  the  age 
of  Jster  da/f,  **  Don  Jorge,"  on  his  way  to  prison, 
tlnu  moralised— 

*  And  here  am  I,"  thought  I,  **  who  haTO  done  more 
to  vwod  Popery  than  all  the  poor  Christian  martyrs 
thtt  mr  niftred  in  this  accursed  square,  merely  sent 
toprisoDyfroB  idiieh  I  am  sure  to  be  liberated  in  a  few 
iijsvidi  credit  and  applause.  Pope  of  Rome  !  I  be- 
^7«  to  be  as  malicious  as  erer,  but  you  are  sadly 
^fiioat  k  power.  You  are  become  paralytic,  Ba- 
teeki^sid  your  club  has  degenerated  to  a  crutch." 

Hk  prison  of  Madrid  opened  strange  new  scenes 
in  life  to  the  Missionary,  which  he  has  sketched 
vitji  pRdsion  and  spirit.  Spanish  ruffians  seem 
JBQKaaTsgdy  atrocious  than  similar  characters  in 
other  cirilind  countries ;  and  here  were  to  be  found 
nse  of  the  vilest  and  blackest  criminals. 

The  authorities  had  in  our  hero  caught  a  Tartar. 
Once  in  prison,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  get  him  out 
1^.  A  formal  apology  was  at  last  extorted  in  a 
^ticiuiieiit  transmitted  to  the  ambassador,  confess- 
ing the  imprisonment  unjust ;  and  after  a  con- 
^^Mffleot  of  three  weeks,  and  all  the  expenses  be- 
Id;  paid,  the  prisoner  condescended  to  walk  forth, 
pndaimuig  his  intention  of  circulating  the  Bible 
through  vnaj  Tillage  in  Spain! 

The  clergy  were  once  and  ever  the  party  the 

Mrirolently  opposed  to  the  agent  of  the  Bible 

S^y;  hut  he  candidly  confesses  that,  as 

Bfloe  11  fUly  aware  that  she  is  not  a  Christian 
^^  aad  hsTing  no  desire  to  become  so,  she  acts 
P^tiy  in  keeping  from  the  eyes  of  her  followers  the 
F*P  vliieh  would  revesl  to  ttiem  the  truths  of  Chris- 
^^-  Her  agents  and  minions  throughout  Spain 
^y^  thenaeWes  to  the  utmost  to  render  my  humble 
«<««  abartiTe,  and  to  rilify  the  work  which  X  was  at- 
ttsptinf  to  dissesunate. 

In  Mr.  Borrow's  dramatic  description,  the  Arch- 
^p  of  Toledo,  the  priinate  of  Spain,  appomted 
t«  to  his  office  for  his  assumed  enlightened  views, 
««9  not  stand  forth  as  in  any  way  superior  to  the 
M  old  priest  of  the  dove-cotes.  He  was  a  better 
Jtrage  of  gems,  but  not  more  favourable  to  the  free 
^Jwl^tion  of  the  Bible,  though  without  note  or 
^"Wiuient. 

After  this  period  Mr.  Borrow  was  peculiarly  ac- 
^  in  circulating  Bibles  in  the  villages  around  To- 
Woand  Madrid,and  ahwin  more  ifemote  hamlets,— 
^noet  active  enemies  still  the  priests.  In  these 
^^  rambles  he  had  his  usual  good  fortune  in 
w  way  of  adventure  and  of  small  diverting  flea- 
^^  pcmecutioos^  when  either  vending  his  poison- 
m  wans  penonally  or  through  his  rustic  agents. 
^^  ene  of  these,  who  had  caught  the  inspira- 
*»  «f  bis  trade,  would  set  out  with  a  mule 
n«rily  laden  with  Bibles,  exclaiming  "  Down  with 
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the  friars!  Down  with  superstition!  Viva  In- 
gckUUerra  !  Viva  el  Evangelic  !  '*  Civil  war  was 
raging  in  the  places  they  visited,  and  Mr.  Borrow 
was  sometimes  the  accidental  witness  of  its  utro- 
dties  and  horrors. 

Before  Mr.  Borrow  finally  left  Madrid,  there 
was  a  favourable  reaction.  He  employed  several 
men,  and  even  women,  to  go  about  selling  Bibles, 
to  hawk  them,  in  short ; — and  a  considerable  num- 
ber were  thus  disposed  of; — ^nay,  in  two  of  the 
Churches  the  New  Testament  was  regularly  ex- 
pounded by  the  curates  to  chUdren  who  had  copies 
of  the  Society's  Bible.  But  these  liberal  curates 
might  probably  wish  to  give  the  dangerous  volume 
their  own  gloss.  The  name  of  Luther  had  been  as 
detested  and  odious  in  Spain  as  that  of  Beelzebub ; 
but  now  people  ventured  to  inquire  for  the  works 
of  ''Dr.  Martin,"  whom  some  of  them  fancied 
still  alive.  Luther's  name  is  the  only  one  con- 
nected witli  the  Reformation  that  is  known  in  that 
dark  land.  In  Seville,  Mr.  Borrow  again  estab- 
lished himself  for  a  season,  to  circulate  the  Bible ; 
and  turning  with  contempt  fit>m  the  effeminate  and 
ignorant  higher  class  of  Andalusians,  he  sought 
solace  in  the  society  and  converse  of  an  extraordi- 
nary gypsy. 

No  scion  of  a  noble  or  knightly  house, ''  no  wearer  of 
soft  clothing,"  no  sleek  highly  perfhmed  personage,  none 
of  the  romantioos  who  walk  in  languishing  attitudes 
about  the  streets  of  Seville,  with  long  black  hair  hang- 
ing upon  their  shoulders  in  luxuriant  curls ;  but  one  of 
those  whom  the  proud  and  unfeeling  style  the  dregs  of 
the  populace — a  haggard,  houseless,  penniless  man,  in 
rags  and  tatters :  I  allude  to  Manuel,  the — ^what  shall 
I  call  him  t— seller  of  lottery  tickets,  driver  of  death 
carts,  or  poet  laureate  in  Gypsy  songs.  I  wonder  whether 
thou  art  still  liring,  my  friend  Manuel ;  thou  gentleman 
of  Nature's  forming — ^honest,  pure-minded,  humble,  yet 
dignified  being  !  Art  thou  still  wandering  through  the 
courts  of  beautifrl  Safacoro,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Len 
Baro,  thine  eyes  fixed  in  vacancy,  and  thy  mind  striving 
to  recall  some  half-forgotten  couplet  of  Luis  Lobo ;  or 
art  thou  gone  to  thy  long  rest,  out  beyond  the  Xerez 
gate  within  the  wall  of  &ie  Campo  Santo,  to  which,  in 
times  of  pest  and  sickness,  thou  wast  wont  to  carry  so 
many,  Gypsy  and  Gentile,  in  thy  cart  of  the  tinkling 
bell  t  oh  in  the  rhmiom  of  the  lettered  and  learned  in 
this  land  of  universal  literature,  when  weary  of  the  dis- 
play of  pedantry  and  egotism,  have  I  recurred  with 
yearning  to  our  Gypsy  recitations  at  the  old  house  in  the 
Pila  Sees.  Oft,  when  sickened  by  the  high-wrought 
professions  of  those  who  bear  the  cross  in  gilded  chariots, 
have  I  thought  on  thee,  thy  calm  faith,  without  pretence, 
—thy  patience  in  poverty,  and  fortitude  in  affliction. 

Another  frequenter  of  the  old  lonely  house  in  the 
Pila  Seca  was  Dionysius,  an  unfortunate  Greek, 
who  had  come  to  Seville  with  a  fine  libra7}%  col- 
lected on  the  dissolution  of  the  convents,  and  in 
the  vain  hope  that,  in  a  large  cathedral  city, 
abounding  in  rich  priests  and  canons,  books  might 
be  in  demand.  He  was  completely  deceived.  These 
ecclesiastics  had  many  wants  of  luxury  more  press- 
ing. The  seizure  of  New  Testaments  and  Gypsy 
Grospels  signalized  the  departure  of  the  heretic 
Missionary  from  Seville.  The  intellectual  state  of 
this  city  may  be  gathered  from  the  cry  of  ^sor- 
cery" having  been  raised  when  steam-boats  (an 
English  speculation)  first  appeared  on  the  Guadal- 
qui ver.  The  boats  are  now,  however,  crowded  with 
passengers,  though  the  engineers  are  still  English- 
men— luckily  for  the  safety  of  those  passengers. 
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BefoM  leaving  Serille,  Mr,  Borrow  formed  the 
design  of  visiting  Barbary ;  for  which  he  gives 
various  good  reasons,  without  mentioning  *^  a 
truant  disposition,"  Of  his  journey  thither,  by 
the  route  of  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  we  shall  merely 
say,  that  it  is  as  lively  and  pregnant  of  Jew  and 
Gypsy  adventure,  and  graphic  portraiture,  as  any 
other  portion  of  the  Narrative.  The  landlord  at 
Gibraltar  shall  prove  our  assertion : — 

I  could  observe  every  person  who  entered  or  left  the 
house,  which  is  one  of  great  resort,  being  situated  in  the 
most  frequented  place  of  the  principal  thoroughfare  of 
the  town.  My  eyes  were  busy,  and  so  were  my  ears. 
Close  beside  me  stood  my  excellent  friend  Griffiths,  the 
jolly  hosteler,  of  whom  I  take  the  present  opportunity 
of  saying  a  few  words,  though,  I  dare  say,  he  has  been 
frequently  described  before,  and  by  tic  better  pens. 
Let  those  who  know  him  not,  figure  to  themselves  a  man 
of  about  fifty,  at  least  six  feet  in  height,  ai^d  weighing 
some  eighteen  stone,  an  exceediugly  florid  countenance 
and  good  features,  eyes  full  of  quickness  and  shrewd- 
ness, but  at  the  same  time  beaming  with  good  nature. 
He  wears  white  pantaloons,  white  frock,  and  white  hat, 
and  is,  indeed,  all  white,  with  the  exception  of  his  pol- 
ished Wellingtons  and  rubicund  face.  He  carries  a 
whip  beneath  his  arm,  which  adds  wonderfully  to  the 
knowingness  of  his  appearance,  which  is  rather  more 
that  of  a  gentleman  who  keeps  an  inn  on  the  Newmarket 
road,  "  purely  for  the  love  of  travellers,  and  the  money 
which  they  cany  about  them,*'  than  a  native  of  the  Rock. 
Nevertheless,  he  will  tell  you  himself  that  he  is  a  Rock 
lizard ;  and  you  will  scarcely  doubt  it  when,  beside  his 
Bnglieh,  which  is  broad  and  yemibcular,  you  hear  him 


speak  Spanish — ay,  and  Genoese  too,  when  neeefliary ; 
and  it  is  no  child's  play  to  speak  the  latter,  wUch  1 
myself  could  never  master.  He  is  a  good  judge  of  hone- 
flesh,  and  occasionally  sells  "9,  bit  of  a  blood,"  or  a 
Barbary  steed,  to  a  young  hand,  though  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  do  business  with  an  old  one ;  for  there  is  not 
a  thin,  crouching,  livid-fkced,  lynx-eyed  Jew  of  Fez  cap- 
able of  outwitting  him  in  a  bargain,  or  cheatmg  him  ont 
of  one  single  pound  of  the  fifty  thousajid  sterlmg  which 
he  possesses ;  and  yet,  ever  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  a 
good-natured  fellow  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  behave 
honourably  to  him;  and  know,  likewise,  that  he  will 
lend  you  money,  if  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  are  in  seed 
of  it ;  but  depend  upon  it,  if  he  refuse  you,  there  is  some- 
thing not  altogether  right  abont  you — ^for  Grifilths  knows 
his  icorld,  and  is  not  to  be  made  a  fool  of.  There  was  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  porter  consumed  in  my  presence 
during  the  short  hour  that  I  sat  on  the  bench  of  that 
hostelry  of  the  Rock. 

The  Bible  in  Spain  properly  stops  here ;  and  we 
must  resist  the  gypsy  spells  and  whispering  that 
would  tempt  us  onward  to  Tangiers.  There  may  be 
difi^erent  opinions  as  to  Mr,  Sorrow's  merits  and 
quaMcations  as  a  Missionary  of  the  Bible  Society; 
there  can  be  none,  as  to  bis  having  produced  a 
clever,  most  amusing,  and, — ^to  minds  capable  of 
healthy  intellectual  asaimilatioo, — ^profitable  work. 
We  trust  that  it  will  not  be  the  last,  and  that  his 
gipsy  lore,  and  the  singular  free-masonry  which 
might  find  him  a  safe  way  into  many  inviting 
regions,  sealed  to  ordinary  Christians^  ai«  not  to  be 
henoefbrth  lost  to  the  world. 


FADED  FLOWERS, 


On,  ye  are  drooping— parted  flowers, 

And  your  beautiful  life  it  is  gone  like  a  dream, 

Pining  for  love  of  sheen  and  showers, 

Twilight  dewdrop,  noon-day  beam. 

By  your  loyeliness  ye  fell, 

For  beauty  is  erer  a  fatal  spell ; 

And  love  will  dare  even  wrong  unknown, 

To  make  the  thing  beloved  its  own. 

Mourn  not,  mourn  not,  faded  flowers  I 
Was  fragrance  yours  in  your  sunny  bowers  f 
Still  is  her  spirit  hoyering  near, 
And  she  will  not  quit  a  home  so  dear, 
But  o*er  ye  breathes,  and  long  will  breathe^ 
Like  lore,  outlasting  time  and  death. 

Had  ye  a  language,  blooming  flowers. 

Now  is  your  Toice  more  deeply  dear; 

Tones  to  the  heart  ye  bring — and  showers 

Of  Tisioned  dew  o'er  the  senses  weep. 

And  waken  thoughts — ay,  thoughts  that  steep 

The  soul  in  transport,  while  ye  sleep 

All  hueless,  shrunk,  and  sere; 

Had  ye  a  charm — now,  now  unbroken — 

Even  as  the  passionate  spell  ye  token — 

It  clings  to  you  more  closely  still 

Than  to  all  the  loved  of  ray  or  rill. 

Oh,  I  will  love  yon,  sweet,  sweet  flowers, 
For  ftur  was  the  hand  that  reft  your  hours. 
And  the  bosom  where  first  ye  knew  to  fkde— 
A  pillow  ibr  love's  own  visions  made; 


And  idle  it  may  be  thus  to  doanii 
But  token  flowers  to  me  ye  seem; 
And  spoiled  and  vrithered  though  ye  be, 
What  marvel  yet  yonr  diaim  to  me. 

Pass,  young  flowexs— bow  sweet  to  seci 
All  is  not  lost  vnth  your  early  bloom  ; 
Better  thus,  than  to  wast^  ^way 
Beneath  the  dull  doom  of  decay* 
And  when  lovelier  things  than  ye 
Press  the  stirless  conch  of  gloom. 
Not  alone  is  the  heart  laid  low, 
Its  hopes — its  loves — partake  its  gravi); 
For  there,  alas,  no  starry  glow 
Beacons  beyond  death's  shoreless  wave* 
And,  if  it  be  naught  save  a  dream  of  blisSi 
That  love  hath  another  sphere  than  this, 
And  hopes,  on  earth's  cold  bosom  th^t  die, 
Have  a  happier  home  on  high; 
What  more  may  hallow  human  clay. 
When  passion  with  life  hath  passed  away ! 
What — ^but  the  love  to  linger  prone, 
The  love-taught  fancy  that  renews 
Bloom  to  the  sere,  the  f^ed  hues — 
The  lifeless  life — the  voiceless  tone  ? 
Oh — ^to  the  heart  bereft  and  lone. 
Deem  not  that  fantasy  all  vain. 
Which  bids  the  forms  of  passion  flown^ 
In  spiritual  shadow  live  again ; 
And  wings  fh>m  the  last  tyrant's  power 
Even  the  charm  of  a  wasted  flower. 
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Tms !«  &  Taiher  remarkable  prodaciion  of  its  kind. 
—Though  its  leading  subject  he  comprehensive- 
ly "The  co^dition-of-Engiand  question," — which, 
iai  the  moment^  is  moie  closely  depending,  more 
intimately  connected  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whe- 
ther as  Prime  Minister,  or  leader  of  the  Tory 
party,  than  with  any  other  indiyidual  whatever — 
it  is  not  less  notioeable  as  a  lapid,  hrilliant»  and 
tolerably  fair  epitome  of  the  history  of  public 
opinion,  and  political  progress  for  the  last  sixty 
eventful  years.    It  tells  nothing  that  is  absolutely 
new,  and  4o^  uot  pause  for  phUosophic  reflection, 
though  pertinent  remarks  and  illustrative  quota- 
tiona  are  interwoven  ;  but  it  tells,  with  clearness 
and  spirit,  the  outlines  of  a  story  with  which  all 
men,  mingling,  or  aspiring  to  mingle,  in  public 
afiaiis^  or  to  take  note  of  their  progressi  require  to 
have  their  memories  occasionally  refreshed.    The 
author,  if  not  by  any  means  a  servile  Peelite,  is 
probably  more  attached  to  the  Peel  party  than  to 
any  other.  Taking  Burke  for  his  lode-star,  he,  how- 
ever, aaanme^  a  tone  of  perfect  indepei^dence,  which 
is  tole^bly  well  preserved ;  and  deals  round  his  ap- 
plause to  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  with  consi- 
derable tact,  and  a  creditable  appearance  of  impar- 
tiality.    His  ultimate  opinions  on  any  single  point, 
— save  against  a  farther  extension  of  the  parliameu- 
taryfranchise,  and  onthenecessity  of  holding  astrict 
hand  over  the  currency,  as  a  curb  on  speculation, 
over-trading,  population,  &c.,  &c., — ^it  is  not  easy 
to  make  out-   His  plau  for  settling  the  Corn  Law^, 
the  pressing  and  immediate  question  of  the  hour, 
b  the  (we  believe)  original  and  complex  one  of  a 
M^  ii^/ar  Anerica^  with  a  $Uding-9cale  for  the 
CoHtmmU,     He  attributes,  though  not  always  di- 
i«ctly,  national  distress  to  bad  seasons,  without 
iaosting  upon  the  corrective— the  equalizing  prin- 
dple  of  Free  Trade  in  com,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
feed ;  and  he  appears  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
uy  line  of  policy,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
question  should  be  treated,  as  equally  important, 
from  its  probable  bearings  on  party,  as  from  its 
effects  on  national  Interests ;  or,  as  if  the  great  prin- 
ciple ef  a  statesman  were  merely  expediency,  or  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  yield,  and  make  the  most  of 
the  sacrifice  when  the  crisis  arrives  which  it  has 
been  his  policy  to  delay.    As,  for  example,  Sir 
Robert  P^  conceding  the  Catholic  claims,  not  be- 
caiiM  of  their  indefeasible  and  immutable  justice, 
and  the  wisdom  of  granting  them,  but  because  it 
had  been  demonstrated  that  the  Catholics  could 
no  longer  be  trampled  on  with  safety. 

The  book  opens  with  an  account  of  the  Peel 
family,  and  particularly  of  the  father  of  the  Pre- 
mier, the  first  Sir  Robert.  But  the  history  of  that 
family  is  already  well  enough  known ;  and  it  is  at 
least  as  creditable  as  that  of  three-fourths  of  the 
lawyer,  soldier,  or  court-favour- sprung  iioble  houses 
<if  the  empire*    It  was  the  ambition  of  the  elder 

*  London  :  N.  H.  Cotes. 
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Peel  to  found  a  fan^ily,  and  make  his  son  the  sac* 
cesser  of  the  **  Immortal  Pitt."  He  suoeeeded  in 
both  objects ;  and  although  he  did  not  live  to  wit- 
ness their  complete  realisation,  he  must  have  had  a 
Pisgah-view  of  his  son's  high  destiny,  for  he  lived 
to  see  him  almost  on  the  highest  step  of  the  ladder. 
After  his  introduction  into  public  life  is  described, 
the  great  measures  in  which  Peel  was  successively 
prominent,  are  discussed  at  length.  On  the  Bank 
Restriction  the  writer  passes  just  censure,  and 
forcibly  expresses  what  are  generally  held  to  be 
sound  opinions  on  the  dangers  of  inconvertible 
paper ;  otherwise  his  opinions  on  the  wisdom  or 
absolute  necessity  of  the  war  with  revolutionary 
France  augurs  a  thorough  acquiescence  in  the  policy 
of  Pitt,  and  the  views  of  Burke.  The  condemnatbn 
of  the  Bank  Restriction,  paves  the  way  to  indirect 
laudation  of  Peel's  first  memorable  retractation  of 
his  original  opinions,  when  the  strenuous  support- 
er of  Pitt  and  Paper  Monet  was  converted  into 
the  "  Peel's  Bill  Peel"  of  Cobbett. 

Though  Sir  Robert's  admirers  must  regret  that  he 
has  seldom)  if  over,  taken  the  initiative  in  any  gi^at 
measure,  it  would  be  as  ungracious  as  unjust  not  to 
give  him  the  praise  due  to  the  candid  confession  of 
error,  and  the  courage  to  do  what  was  ri^ht  at  last, 
in  defiance  of  the  indignation  of  alienated  friends, 
and  the  sneers  and  ridicule  of  enemies.  I^ooking 
back  upon  the  history  of  Catholic  EmapoipatioQ, 
with  Canning  in  the  grave,  to  which  he  had  been 
hastened  by  a  wounded  spirit,  and  his  rival  trium- 
phant through  his  sudden  abandonment  of  the 
cause  of  the  bigots,  of  which  he  had  been  the 
champion  for  many  a  long  year,  and  in  many  a 
hard-fought  field,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  men's 
sympathies  get  the  better  of  their  reason,  or  that 
the  feeling  of  "  shabby**  attaches  to  what  was  either 
the  most  praiseworthy  act  of  Peel's  public  life,  or  a 
thing  of  those  mingled  elements,  in  motive,  which  we 
do  not  care  at  this  moment  to  analyze.  Nor  could 
the  final  acquiescence  of  Mr.  Peel  fully  atone  for 
his  long  and  obstinate  opposition  to  a  measure 
wrung  forth  when  concession  had  lost  all  its 
grace,  and  much  of  its  healing  virtue.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  only  honest  in  disclaiming  the  iperit  of 
having  carried  the  question,  which,  as  he  said. 
Fox,  and  Grattan,  and  Plunkett,  and  Canning, 
the  Whig  party,  (and  he  should  have  added  the 
Irish  Catholics,)  by  their  continuous  efibrts,  carried 
in  spite  of  his  opposition. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  small  or  narrow  attempts  at 
Law  Reform  give  place  to  a  chapter  upon  the  Law 
Improvements  and  Improvers  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, and,  among  the  rest,  Bentham,  the  superfluous 
or  captious  remarks  on  whom  would  augur  the 
writer  to  belong  to  the  genus  lawyer.  Animadvert- 
ing upon  the  mischievous  tendenoy  of  Bentham's 
philosophy,  as  creating  excitement  and  dissatisfac- 
tion, he  throws  out  th^  following  questionable  Dpin^ 
ions  :-F- 
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But  in  the  great  and  complex  bnainess  of  law  and  le- 
gislation, it  ii  frequently  far  better  that  the  national 
mind  should  rest  in  the  vagueness  of  a  fallacy,  than  to 
be  tormented  with  the  acuteness  of  a  logical  definition  ; 
far  better  that  an  entire  people,  who  hare  not  yet  dis- 
covered that  they  are  utterly  miserable,  should  be  con- 
vinced that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  tolerably  well  as 
they  are,  than  be  prematurely  driven  into  the  discovery 
that  they  are  much  worse  than  they  might  be. 

This  author  admits  that  Bentham,  though  a  vain 
man,  and  an  intolerable  egotist,  was  severely  con- 
scientiousy  and  that  he  abandoned  the  profession  of 
law  from  sincere  abhorrence  of  the  dishonest  prac- 
tices and  low  morality  of  lawyers ;  but  he  con- 
cludes, and  we  hope  with  truth — 

A  far  better  and  far  higher  feeling  has,  since  Bent- 
ham's  early  days,  been  gradually  animating  the  legal 
profession ;  and  the  process  of  improvement,  though 
slow,  has  been  sure,  leading  to  a  confident  expectation, 
that,  ere  long,  the  aviL  law  of  England  may  become  as 
simple  in  its  processes,  and  as  unexpenstve  and  expedi- 
tions in  its  nature,  as  the  artificial  forms  of  our  civilisa- 
tion will  permit. 

Though  it  is  evident  that,  if  not  vulgarly  Tory 
in  his  opinions,  this  commentator  on  the  Peel  £ia 
is  highly  Conservative,  in  looking  back,  he  gene- 
rally holds  the  balance  with  a  fair  and  firm  hand. 
When  the  contagion  of  **  French  principles  "  had,  in 
1794»  done  its  worst  in  this  country,  and  justified, 
as  he  believes,  the  adoption  of  Pitt's  extreme  mea- 
sures, it  is  confessed, — 

At  the  same  time,  impartial  history  must  record  that 
POWEB,  being  in  fear,  was  guilty  of  straining  justice,  in 
order  to  repress  what  it  considered  dangerous  in  the 
practices  of  the  agitators  of  that  day  ;  and  therefore, 
when,  in  1794,  the  subject  of  the  transportation  of  Muir 
and  Palmer,  '^  the  Scotch  Martyrs,"  *  was  brought  before 
the  House  of  Ck>mmons,  Fox  had  some  justification  for 
his  warmth  when  he  exclaimed,  ''Until  such  time  as 
there  is  a  law  to  send  me  to  Botany  Bay  for  publicly 
avowing  my  sentiments,  I  shall  think  it  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  me  to  condemn  the  actions  of  those  in  power, 
whenever  they  may,  as  in  the  present  instance,  call  forth 
the  execration  of  mankind.  If  England,  unhappily,  re- 
lapsing into  despotism,  should  ever  be  governed  by  such 
principles,  then  fkrewell,  a  long  fiuneweU,  to  onr  boasted 
fireedom." 

The  Second  Reign  of  Terror,  tliat  of  1817, 
"  when  the  whole  country,"  in  the  words  of  Earl 
Grey,  **  was  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Consti- 
tution," is  vindicated  as  **  partly  necessary,"  though 
the  author  forgets  to  tell,  that  those  who  did  the 
wrong  had  also  created  the  necessity.  Of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  celebrated  **  pig-headed  "  speech, 
which,  in  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  preci- 
pitated Reform,  it  is  remarked, — 

Had  this  bold  and  manly  avowal  of  opinion  been  ut- 
tered before  Catholic  Emancipation,  it  would  have  had  a 
prodigious  infinence  ;  but  after  it,  and  in  the  excited 
state  of  the  country,  it  was  clearly  too  late — unequivo- 
cally ill-timed  I 

Success  is  too  much  regarded  as  the  measure  of 
right  in  this  and  other  passages.  Thus  the  com- 
plete and  abrupt  change  in  The  Times  newspaper, 
when  Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  was  broken  up, 
which  change  can  be  explained  upon  no  principle 
of  integrity,  would  appear  to  be  regarded  as  a  step 
which  is  completely  vindicated  by  the  results.    It 


J  is  thus  alluded  to  in  connexion  with  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's sudden  dismissal : — 

The  decaying  enthusiasm  of  the  middle-classes  was 
suddenly  rekindled,  and  glowed  intensely.  Another 
matter  added  fhel  to  the  excitement.  The  Timet  news- 
paper, the  greatest  engine  of  its  kind  that  ever  existed 
— ^which  had  fought,  for  many  years,  with  a  poweiAil 
arm  and  a  rough  vigour,  the  cause  of  Reform  and^Ciril 
and  Religious  Liberty" — took  one  of  those  steps  which 
end  either  in  ruin  or  in  triumph,  according  to  the  boldness 
and  the  skill  with  which  the  experiment  is  made.  For  some 
time  it  had  manifested  symptoms  of  a  growing  aliena- 
tion ;  had  quarrelled  with  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,ftnd 
had  suceesafuUy  held  him  up  to  ridicule  ;  and  had  fierce- 
ly, but  unavailingly  resisted  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act.  It  now  came  out  on  the  **  opposite** 
side,  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody  who  read  it ;  a 
cry  of  Traitor  ! — we  are  betrayed  V*  was  heard ;  for  a 
brief  period,  like  a  powerful  vessel  labouring  in  a  heavy 
sea.  The  Times  plunged  amid  approbation  and  disappro- 
bation, its  timbers  apparently  creaking  and  groaning  nn- 
der  the  change  :  shortly,  however,  it  "  righted,"  and 
now  fioats  the  most  magnificent,  as  it  had  been  the  most 
daring  **  craft,"  that  ever  sailed  on  the  ocean  of  public 
opinion. 

The  restoration  of  the  Tories,  or,  as  they  are  here 
uniformly  termed,  the  Conservatives,  to  power,  and 
a  sketch  of  the  business  of  the  last  session,  in  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  treated  with  ^'  high  considera- 
tion," and  receives  ihe  praise  for  his  Tariff  measare, 
and  his  firmness  in  carrying  it,  **  which  he  amply 
deserves,"  concludes  **  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
Era  ;"  for  the  chapter,  "  Com  and  Currency,"  is 
more  one  of  speculation  than  of  retrospect.  On 
the  manufacturing  system,  the  author  has  not  ex- 
actly found  firm  ground.  It  is  a  difficult  and  deli- 
cate subject,  and  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides. 
Some  things  he  has  said  well,  and  opportunely. 
With  the  causes  of  distress, — ^upon  which,  so  far 
as  legislation  is  concerned,  not  much  is  explicitly 
affirmed, — we  shall  not  intermeddle,  but  merely 
quote  a  few  of  the  remedial  suggestions,  which  are 
worthy  of  attention : — 

The  remedy,  to  a  given  extent,  appears  simple  in  prin- 
ciple, if  not  in  detail ;  and  only  requires  an  intelligent 
and  courageous  statesman,  and  an  honest  legislature,  to 
apply  it. 

Our  manufacturing  industry,  and  onr  mechanical 
power,  require  no  fhrther  tlimulttt — ^no  Airther  extk>- 
sioN.  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow  are  large  enongh 
for  all  our  national  purposes ;  onr  manufkoturing  popu- 
lation numerous  enough  on  every  consideration  of  social 
safety.  Therefore  let  the  cu&reuct  be  tied  up  ;  so  that, 
when  we  enter  on  our  approaching  cycle  of  good  seasons, 
(if  the  cycle  has  not  commenced,)  there  will  be  a  unit 
to  the  stimulus  which  abundant  seasons  gives  to  onr  tre- 
mendous mannfkcturing  power.  Better  that  a  smsH 
number  of  poor  honest  men  should  occasionally  be  unahle 
to  find  a  BPRiNQ-BOARD  [credit]  from  which  to  vault  into 
a  fortune,  than  that  the  whole  country  should  be  exposed 
to  the  wild  fiiry  of  periodical  eommsrcial  tcrmadoee. 

Having  tied  up  the  curbbnct,  let  the  corn  tbadb  be 
set  as  PRBB  as  it  can  be,  with  reference  to  cironmstances. 
For,  in  the  language  of  the  philosophic  statesman  whom 
we  have  so  often  quoted,  **  A  statesman  differs  from  a 
professor  in  an  University  :  the  latter  has  only  the  ge- 
neral view  of  society  ;  the  Ibrmer,  the  statesman,  has  a 
number  of  circumstances  to  combine  with  tihose  general 
ideas,  and  to  take  into  his  consideration.  Cirenmstanoes 
are  infinite,  are  infinitely  combined ;  are  variable  and 


*  These  "  Seotch  Political  Martyrs  ^  are  the  tame  indiriduals  whose  memories  that  "  most  magnificent  cimft  that  erer 
railed  on  the  ocean  of  public  opinion,*^— as  this  writer  designates  The  Timee^  when  it  made  its  most  barefaced  wheel,  and  yet 
st9od  oat  the  storm  by  nndaonted  impudence,  or  the  intrepidity  of  Journalism,— the  same  individuals  The  Timet  has  latelv 
been  abusiqg,  from  day  to  day,  as  the  lowest  and  rilest  of  felons ;  though  as  much  apparently  from  sheer  ignonmce,  and  th« 
a!>8umptioo  of  ifaorance  among  readers,  as  from  unprincipled  recklessness. 
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tmuieni  ;  he  who  does  not  take  Uiem  into  eondideration 
is  not  enoneonsy  hut  stark  mad,  metaphyaicaUY  mad.  A 
ststesiian^  noTer  losing  sight  of  principles,  is  to  he  gnided 
by  eiieoiBstanees  ;  and  judging  contrary  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment,  he  may  rain  his  country  for  erer." 

Looking  then  to  **  cironmstanoes,"  yet  neyer  losing 
sight  of  ''principles,"  it  may  he  wor^y  a  statesman's 
eonsideimtion,  to  what  extent  he  can  set  the  com  tiade 
FBCB^  si  the  snme  time  that  he  ties  np  the  carrency.  On 
the  principle  that  some  protection  is  needed  for  onrhome 
agricnltuv,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  safficient  an- 
swer has  heen  giren  to  the  argument,  that,  with  a  fixed 
duty,in  eydeaof  ahondant  seasons,  we  should  be  swamped 
by  nppliee  of  com  firom  those  European  countries  on  the 
same  panllele  of  latitude  with  onrselyes,  and  which  ge- 
nsrally  ahmre  with  us  in  the  same  series  of  abundant  and 
defieiait  hairests.  But  with  a  sli  dimg  scalb  for  Europe, 
and  %  7IXKD  DUTT  for  America,  there  might  be  at  once 
suflcieni  protection  giTen  to  our  agriculture,  and  suffl- 
deat  eneoan^ment  giTen  to  our  manufacturing  indus- 
try ;  and  with  »  currency  secured  from  unnatural  ex- 
pawBwn  and  sadden  check,  we  might  see  our  abundant 
sesasas  pass   awny  without  any  extraordinary  otbr- 
^mABim,  and  witness  the  approach  of  deficient  harrests, 
not,  indeed,  without  regret,  for  that  can  never  be,  but  at 
least  wittont  the  terror  of  those  days  of  woe,  and  nights 
of  trenU^ling;,  which  must  ever  be  endured  when  we  hare 
to  ''eater  the  cloud"  of  commercial  panic  and  the  decay 
of  trade. 

These  obeerrations  may  appear  to  indicate  a  deficiency 
of  eoasidention  or  of  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of 
our  social  condition.    These  difficulties  are  indeed  great. 
We  hare  grown  up  under  an  unnatural  and  artificial 
state  of  things.     Our  National  Dsbt  is  a  huge  and  un- 
natural excrescence,  the  growth  of  war,  fictitious  capital, 
aad  our  enormous  manufacturing  power.    Yet  the  re- 
moral  of  the  tomour  would  cost  the  patient  its  life.  Our 
Tsst  mannlkctoring  industry,  great  and  wonderfVil  as  it 
is,  has  shot  up  into  a  tremendous  artificial  power,  the 
creature  of  rare  and  accidental  circumstances,  such  as 
hariag  fbr  a  brief  space  the  world  for  its  operation,  with- 
oat  any  eflEsetiTe  riyalry,  as  well  as  stimulating  and  being 
stimulated  by  that  fictitious  capital  to  which  we  owe  so 
■aeh  of  oor  National  Debt.    And  our  protected  agricul- 
tsral  interest  is  another  artificial  but  net  unnatural  ex- 
oesesnce,  though  it  be  the  product  of  a  short-sighted  le- 
gislation. 

Not  uimataral  only,  because  the  selfishness  of 
those  who  possess  power,  is,  unfortunately  for 
mankind,  so  general  as  to  seem  perfectly  natural. 
And  yet,  the  Com  bill  of  1815  is  pronounced 
'^  that  astounding  l^islatiye  blunder"  *'  which 
was  biooght  in  to  sustain  rents,  which  had  sprung 
spwBid  out  of  high  prices,  and  an  inconvertible 
paper  carrency,"  and  called  ^'  a  measure  to  keep 
prices  at,  or  about  SOs.  a-quarter," — a  most  modest 
and  righteous  measure !  But  yet,  this  writer  con- 
tends, that  this  "  not  unnatural  protection"  to  the 
agriddtaral  interest  must  be  continued,  because, 
we  presume,  these  interests  have  4nade  it  neces- 
sary that  the  rest  of  the  country  should  confirm  to 
than  the  advantages  (real  or  supposed)  of  their 
own  wrong;  for 

Hew  are  we  to  unthread  our  Ticious  legislation  with- 
out 'njiarf  to  that  agricultural  interest,  which,  in  its  pre- 
Mui  state  of  progresMTo  improTement  and  productiTC 
pewv,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world,  viewed 
M  the  hami  of  the  prosperity  of  an  empire  the  greatest 
which  the  world  has  CTer  seen  f 

The  periodical  agricoltuial  distresses  are  noticed, 
and  it  is  stated,  on  erroneous  data,  that  *^  the  dis- 
sstions  periods  of  manufiactures  are  the  prosperous 
thncs  of  agriculture,  and  vice  wrsd;^*  which  is  equi- 
nknt  to  saying,  that  when  the  manufacturers  have 
the  greatest  command  of  money,  they  consume 


the  smallest  quantities  of  bread,  and  meat,  butter, 
and  cheese ;  and  which  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  when  both  interests  are  sufifering  to  the 
extreme,  demonstrates  to  be  fallacious*  Unless^  as 
is  not  impossible,  the  bounty  of  Providence^  in 
sending  good  seasons,  is,  under  that  vicious  sy^m 
which  they  have  inflicted  upon  the  country,  an  un- 
failing cause  of  distress  to  our  landowners.  De- 
ficient harvests  are  insisted  upon  as  the  root  of  our 
distress ;  and  this  might  he  quite  true,  if  there 
were  no  other  corn-growing  country  save  Britain, 
or  no  other  continent  than  Europe.  Till  the  har- 
vests of  the  world  are  shown  to  be  aU  deficient  at 
the  same  time,  the  evils  of  vicious  l^^lation  are, 
it  seemsy  to  be  charged  against  the  seasons^  and 
not  laid  to  the  door  of  our  class  law-makers.  Some 
of  the  conduaions  are  rather  more  satisfiactory. 
We  are  told, 

We  must  come  first  to  Fblbb  Tbadb,  but  we  cannot 
spring  into  it ;  the  clown  who  tried  to  jump  into  his 
breeches  broke  his  leg.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  following  the 
career  of  the  lamented  William  Huskisson,  a  Minister 
of  Commerce  whose  name  ought  to  be  held  in  honour  by 
his  country.  Let  him  but  be  effectively  seconded  by  the 
Legislature,  and  this  country  may  yet  retrace  its  steps 
into  a  sound  policy  and  a  prosperous  condition.  In- 
creased production,  the  eff(Bct  of  the  application  of  capi- 
tal under  the  guidance  of  science  and  skill,  will  enable 
our  agricultural  interest  to  maintain  its  Just  place  in  the 
social  condition  of  this  country  ;  while  a  cautious,  an 
enlightened  policy,  may  enable  us  to  sustain  our  present 
great  manufacturing  industry,  without  giving  it  such  an 
undue  importance  as  to  enable  it,  like  Aaron's  rod,  to 
''swallow  up  all  the  rest."  We  cannot  aoio  become **  the 
workshop  of  the  world  ;"  our  utmost  effbrts  will  only 
enable  us  to  maintain  our  position.  And  in  settling  this 
question,  it  is  worth  while  remembering  that  there  is  »ome 
truth  in  the  words  of  Burke,  who  ol»erves  that  **  The 
cry  of  the  people  in  cities  and  towns,  though  unfortu- 
nately (flfom  a  fear  of  their  multitude  and  oombination) 
the  most  regarded,  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  the  least  attended 
to  upon  this  subject ;  for  citizens  are  in  a  state  of  utter 
ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  fed,  and 
they  contribute  little  or  nothing,  except  in  an  infinitely 
circuitous  manner,  to  their  own  maintenance." 

Where  it  might  seem  arrogant  for  our  author  to 
dogmatize  in  his  own  person,  he  frequently  draws 
upon  Burke  and  Fox  ;  apparently  forgetting  that 
''  the  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad,"  within  the  last 
forty  years,  during  which  opinion  has  made  the  pro- 
gress of  centuries.  The  notion,  that  *^the  inhabitants 
of  towns  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  their  own 
maintenance,"  and  so  should  sing  dumb,  is  worthy 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Do  the  agriculturists 
maintain  them  ?  In  like  manner  the  Chartists  are 
silenced  by  the  fag-end  of  a  forgotten  speech  made 
by  Fox  shortly  after  he  had  entered  Parliament ; 
but  are  not  the  speeches  of  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  in  the  support  of  the  most  sweeping 
Parliamentary  reform,  of  equal  authority  ? 

The  concluding  chapter,  **  A  Night  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  would  have  made  a  crack  magazine 
article  in  this  present  month,  or  any  other  of  the 
present  session.  It  is  a  dialogue  hetween  one  who 
may  be  presumed  a  clever  Parliamentary  reporter, 
and  a  member  of  either  the  Reform,  or  the  Carlton 
Club— for  he  is  wonderfully  impartial  in  his  por« 
traiture — ^and  a  friend,  whom  he  instructs  in  the 
gossip  of  the  lobby  and  the  reporters'  gaUery,  while 
he  points  out,  in  a  lively  way,  the  more  remark- 
s^hh  mem^^^rs  of  the  Housf,  >yith  a  slight  leaning 
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to  the  TorieBy  Bometimes,  howeyer,  neutralised  by 
the  temptation  of  making  a  hit.  The  remarks  on 
Lord  Bronghaniy  like  some  of  those  on  Bentham 
and  hie  disciples^  ought  to  excite  ont  gratitude. 
We  might  have  been  in  danger  of  thinking  too 
higlilj  of  our  author.  We  are  fumiahed  trith  the 
measure  of  the  man's  intellectual  etature^ — the 
plummet-line  to  his  depths — ^who  ean  see  no  fail- 
ing or  falling  off  in  the  Great  Duke,  or  blemish  in 
the  Chancellor,  Lyndhurst,  while  he  talks  so  un- 
eeremoniously  of  Lord  Brougham, — admitting  that 
his  criticisms  were  as  just  as  they  are  inapplicable. 
If  Brougham  be  not  the  man  that  he  Was  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  is  not  his  fault  that  the 
House  of  Peers  is  not  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  and  what  would  that  House  hare  been,  for 
years  back,  had  not  that  one  man  been  in  it,  to  give 
its  proceedings  some  interest,  and  some  dignity  ? 

It  is  to  be  obserred,  that  out  author's  sketches 
of  character  de^l  chiefly  in  superficies,  and  that 
lie  holds  a  breach  of  conyentional  usage,  or  the 
mii^ronunciation  of  a  word,  as  heinous  an  o£flnoe 
In  a  member  of  Parliament  as  a  misstatement,  a 
misrepresentation,  or  the  employmentof  a  mischeyi- 
ous  fUlacy  ;  and  finds  apolitical  adyenturer  more 
tolerable  than  a  hare.  If  the  character  of  its  public 
men  be  the  best  property  of  a  nation,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  writer  who  would  attempt  to  hold  up 
io  ridicule,  for  petty  blunders, — admitting  them  to 
haye  been  made,— one  of  the  best  intentioned,  and 
most  honest,  disinterested,  and  U8efulmen,that  eyer, 
year  after  year,  watched  oyer  the  people's  interests, 
or  sat  in  the  House  of  Representatiyest — Joseph 
Hume.  What  should  we  think  of  the  man  who,  in 
O'ConneU,  could  find  nothing  so  distinguishing  as 
his  Munster  brogue  ?  Thb  is  yile, — ^nay,  worse,  it  is 
paltry.  Mere  manner  is  of  far  too  much  relatiye 
consideration  in  bur  aristocratic  National  Assem- 
bly, and  is  all  in  all  with  its  superficial  obseryers. 
The  writer  is  certainly  not  to  be  daeeed  with  theee ; 
but  the  nature  of  his  light  sketches  does  not  admit 
of  any  careful  or  profound  analysis  of  indiyidual 
character ;  and  when  he  cannot  get  at  the  man,  he 
rests  content  with  his  dress,  appearance,  blunders, 
and  style.  It  is  but  justice  to  cull  a  few  specimens 
from  what,  though  far  from  being  the  best,  will 
probably  be  the  most  popular,  as  it  is  the  most  en- 
tertaining, chapter  of  his  work«  And  first,  for  the 
heiO|-* 

What  thne  does  Peel  come  down  to  the  House  t 

Ctonerally  about  fiye  o'clock;  he  is  yery  punctual. 
He  will  be  bete  immediatelj.  Oh,  there  he  is,  with 
papers  in  his  hand;  I  suppose  the  oopy  of  tome  aewly- 
eondaded  commercial  treaty.  You  will  see  him  stand 
iC  the  bar  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  when,  of  course, 
he  has  net  long  to  wait ;  though,  if  other  matters  are  in 
the  way,  he  must  take  his  turn.    Hark  I 

**  Sir  Robert  Peel  1* 

**  Papers,  Sir,  by  command  of  Her  Majesty." 

'^  BriDg  them  up." 

There,  now,  he  is  "bringing  them  up." 

Does  it  not  strike  you,  as  he  moyes  up  the  floor  of  the 
House,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  mautaite  hcnU  about  him  I 
— a  thing  that  surprises  me,  eonsiderisg  his  rather  hand- 
some person,  address,  and  long  usage  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Yes,  but  though  reputed  such  a  peculiarly  cool,  cau- 
tious man,  he  is,  in  temperament,  yery  sensitiye,  and 

keenly  aUn  te  aU  the  piopiieties  of  merab  and  of  num- 


ners.  You  see  be  is  a  florid  man-HNUignineouB;  lad 
such  men  are  frequently  yery  attentive  to  extemils, 
while  "  bhM)k,"  or  '<  billons"  men,  though  just  as  Ml  of 
ssLr,  are  more  apt  to  neglect  maaner,  in  their  deeper 
meditation  of  matter. 

How  old  is  Peel  1 

He  approaches  his  fifty-fifth  year,  and,  ti  y(m  loiy 
pereeire,  is  in  the  bloom  of  healthy  as  well  ai  thi  prine 
of  lift). 

Do  yon  know  anything  of  his  domestic  lifb-^  Udy 
Peel,  who  she  is,  and  what  she  is  t 

Not  a  bit :  and  if  I  had  heard  snythhig  I  Would  not 
repeat  it.  Ladies*  maids,  chambermaids,  and  fbotmen 
are  the  yery  worst  appreciators  of  character;  so  ht 
from  being  able  to  see  below  the  surflMe,  they  do  not 
eren  see  the  surfliee ;  and  a  man  so  quiet  in  his  domeitie 
habits  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  only  be  known  through  i 
medium  which  it  wonld  ft>ul  a  man  to  penetrste.  Aa 
fi>r  Lady  Peel,  I  only  know  what  eyerybody  knows— Ihst 
she  is  the  daughter  of  General  Sir  John  Floyd ;  that  he 
was  married  to  her  in  1929;  that  she  is  a  quiet,  nnob- 
trnsiye  lady ;  and  said  to  be  doatingly  fbnd  of  her  h«^ 
band  and  her  fkmily. 

As  for  Sir  Robert's  oratory,  what  do  yon  think  ef  that ! 

It  depends  on  your  estimate  and  definition  of  oratory. 
Aa  a  fpeaker.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  no  rital  in  tiie  House 
of  Commons. 

Why,  what  do  sKw  mean  1  I  understand  by  Sft  oraior, 
a  man  who  can  talk  well. 

No  doubt,  no  doubt.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  a 
Burke,  nor  a  Fox,  nor  a  Canning :  his  understanding, 
though  not  yery  capacious,  is  excellent;  and  though 
rather  slow  to  appreciate  and  acknowledge  principlei, 
he  is  not  capable  of  doggedly  perseyering  in  a  conne 
against  which  his  intellect  protests.  His  eloquence  is 
therefore  a  reflection  of  his  character.  His  mind  is  not 
deep-toned,  his  oratory  is  not  electric,  he  clothes  no 
principles  in  burning  words^  emits  no  ^  liring  thunders,** 
imprints  no  ineffaceable  recollections.  Yet  he  it  really 
an  admirable  and  accomplished  public  speaker— as  inehi 

unriyalled  in  the  present  House Sir  Robert 

Peel  knows  that  he  is  a  capital  speaker,  and,  like  a  good 
singer,  has  no  objection  to  a  display.  His  tact  and 
prudetice  restrain  him  ft^m  being  nnneeeasarily  intra- 
siye ;  yet,  if  he  could,  he  would  reserte  all  the  minis- 
terial talking  to  himself.  He  enjoys  the  sensation  of 
haying  to  make  a  speech  of  some  four  hours  in  length, 
on  introducing  some  new  measure,  with  the  House 
crowded  with  listening  members,  the  strangers'  gaiiefy 
crammed,  and  the  public  impatient ;  and  yery  likely  tus 
enjoyment  of  such  a  sensation  as  this  compensates,  in 
some  degree,  for  any  mortification  arising  from  his  bar- 
ing to  propose  a  measure  which  he  may  haye  formerly 
opposed.  Next  to  this,  he  greatly  ei^'oys  haying  to  re- 
ply to  opponents  who  may  haye  laid  themselres  open  to 
fair  retort,  or  eyen  to  a  dexterous  quibble,  or  aa  in- 
genious rhetorical  perrersion. 

The  farther  analysis^  and  the  parallel,  or  rather 
contrast,  between  Peel  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,.  we 
mnst  leaye  to  the  reader,  and  call  another  figurst 

Will  you  ^int  out  Lord  Stanley  to  me  t 

He  is  not  in  the  House.  See,  there  he  is,  eondng  iS} 
swinging  his  hat  betwixt  finger  and  thumb. 

Why,  I  thought  that  Stanley  was  a  little  man*-qnit6 
a  boy  in  personal  appearance. 

You  surely  don't  expect  men  to  remain  for  eyer  the 
same.  Edward  Geoffrey  Stanley  is  now  forty-four  yean 
of  age ;  a  time  of  life  when,  if  eyer  a  man  is  gobig  to 
become  itotil,  he  manifests  it ;  and  seei  Stanley  exhibits 
symptoms  of  a  pamfusk.  Besides,  he  is  of  aa  ayefage 
stature ;  has  more  physique  tiian  his  friend  Lord  Jeha 
Russell,  whose  personal  appearance,  as  you  know,  end 
mi^  obserye,  is  meagre. 

His  friend  Lord  John  I  What  genuine  fttoidsUp  en 
subsist  between  political  rtyals,  where  one  of  theni) 
especially,  is  so  bitter  and  caustic  in  his  applicatioD  of 
thtn-platteri  1  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  a  hollow  profes- 
sion of  words. 

There  you  arc  mistaken.    A  yery  cordial  pympathy 
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still  exists  between  Stanley  and  Russell ;  for  Lord  John 
is  quite  aware  tliat  nobody  more  regrets  Stanley's  im- 
petaodtj  and  petulance  of  temper  than  Stanley  does 
Imself— when  the  fit  Is  oyer.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
death  tvf  Lord  John's  first  Wife,  and  in  the  yery  heat  of 
]iarty  warfare,  Stanley  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  John,  Ml 
of  loikdly  and  affectionate  sympathy;  anif  on  sereral 
•eeadons  there  has  been  a  tery  cordial  interchange  of 
ttntiud  regard. 

What  a  pity,  then,  that  Stanley,  with  so  much  real 
ability  a&d  genuine  oratorio  Aire,  should  lower  his  stand- 
ing as  a  statesman,  by  those  occasional  bursts  of  clerer, 
energetie,  indiscreet,  passionate  impetuosity,  which  ren- 
der him  as  much  the  dread  of  friends  as  of  fbee  t 

All  t  he  will  cool,  if  he  continue  long  in  office.  His 
natural  temperament  was  excited  and  sharpened  in  op- 
position; and  he  was  encouraged  and  flattered  in  his 
displays,  because  he  is  the  yery  Picton  bf  an  assailing 
party  in  debate.  In  careless  power,  rapid  yet  easy  flow 
of  idea  and  of  utterance,  and  in  seyere,  almost  sayage 
retort,  Stanley  has  no  equal  in  ihe  House:  Brougham, 
in  his  best  days,  would  haye  otertopped  him,  but  there 
is  no  Bnmgham  in  the  present  House  of  Gbmmons. 

This  last  is  an  honest  admission.  Onr  sketclier 
n^xt  handles  Lord  John  Russell,  and  hopes  for  a 
ooalitioii — for  an  adliesion — ^between  those  worthy 
sekms  of  two  most  illnstrions  houses. 

Ko#  tiiat  many  great  questions  haye  beeli  settM,  I 
esBsoi  reeoneUe  myself  to  the  idea,  that  because  the 
Whigs  9S9  oaf,  and  the  Tories  are  iii,  therefore  such  a 
man  as  Lard  John  Russell  is  to  be  for  eyer  excluded 
from  ofiee,  in  a  ministry  where  he  could  sit  beside  his 

fisend  Stanley,  and  his  old  colleague  Graham 

Talking  of  Graham,  show  me  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
■  ttanly  puppy." 

There  he  is,  sitting  beside  Peel.  Sir  James  RobeH 
George  Crraham  is  of  the  same  age  as  Lord  John  Rus- 
sill,  both  haying  been  bom  in '92;  but  you  see  the 
bright  sword  of  Netherby  is  big  enough  and  tall  enough 
ts  pot  Lord  John  in  his  scabbud. 

Graham  has  oscillated  too  yiolently  between  extremes 
to  my  taste. 

No  doubt  of  it ;  and  Lord  John,  in  his  quiet  way,  yery 
eftetaaUy  ^pitched  it  into  him"  not  loug  ago,  when  he 
reminded  lum  of  his  denunciations  of  ''the  birds  of 
prey,"  tlie  recipients  of  the  public  money,  while  he, 
Lera  John,  who  had  started  in  public  life  ^  a  moderate 
nfynaia/*  was  ^  a  moderate  reformer  stUl."  It  is  cu- 
lioM  to  see  Graham  on  these  occasions,  or  when  he  is 
pelted  wHh  quotations  from  his  '*  Com  and  Currency  :'* 
attiflMs  he  bloshes  a  little;  an  **  innocent  conftision" 
•ecaaonally  mantles  on  his  cheek ;  but  generally  speak- 
mg,  he  langhs  as  hearty  as  the  rest,  and  seems  to  think 
it  capital  f^. 

Does  not  that  manifest  a  deficiency  in  the  nice  sense 
of  honour  I 

Well,  weU :  let  <*  sleeping  dogs  Ue;*'  for  '<to  etr  is 
huBiaa,  to  forgiye  diyine."  Graham  abandoned  his  col- 
ksgues  and  his  party,  and  did  not  treat  them  with 
sempolons  care  after  he  left  them.  But  they  say  that 
the  old  hare  returns  at  last  to  the  old  form ;  his  father 
was  a  Tory.  But  let  justice  be  done  to  Sir  James 
Graham.  He  is  a  man  of  real  ability ;  and  now  that  he 
is  IB  ofiioe,  he  retains  and  maintains  some  of  his  old 
opinioDS  with  manliness  and  consistency.  By  the  way, 
there  is  the  riang  hope  of  the  Conseryatiyes,  and  Peel's 
n^  arm — William  £wart  Gladstone,  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Master  of  the  Mint. 

That  young  man  I — ^what  a  disappointment  I  In  per- 
son he  is  of  a  good  stature,  and,  like  Stanley,  has  a  pretty, 
good-natured,  rather  pouting  mouth,  while  the  upper 
ptft  of  tiie  Ihce,  like  Stanley's,  has  a  *<  knitted,'*  if  not  a 
ftvwning  aspeet.  But  what  disappoints  me  most  is  the 
smaOneas  of  the  head.  Under  Stanley's  careless  locks, 
you  can  see  hidden  a  good  solid  mass  of  forehead :  but 
fUia  notdd  yoimg  man — this  philosophic  worker-out  of 
Church  principles— I  want  for  him  capacious  skull  and 
keadth  of  fiico.    Can  9u«h  a  .small  head  carry  all  be 


yte  must  take  men  as  they  are,  and  not  as  we  imsgiue 
them.  The  head  is  small,  but  it  is  well  shaped.  You 
notice  that  the  upper  part  bf  the  face  rather  expresses 
•eyerity;  and  I  am  told  that  old  Gladstone,  and  the 
fkmily  generally,  haye  been  noted  in  Liyerpool  for  what 
is  called  a  **  crusty  "  temperament.  If  this  be  so,  and 
this  young  man  inherits  it,  he  is  an  example  of  the 
power  of  principle,  for  he  seems  to  haye  his  temper 

singularly  under  control Old  Gladstone 

has  risen  into  great  wealth  from  poyeHy,  has  he  not  t 

Yes ;  the  Gladstone  family,  like  thft  Peel  family,  fhr- 
nish  eyidence  of  the  power  of  our  trade  and  commerea 
to  throw  up  indiyiduals  from  the  bottom  of  society,  to 
disport  themselyes,  like  Leyiathan,  on  the  surface.  Old 
Gladstone  made  his  money  in  Liyerpool,  as  Morrison, 
the  member  for  Inyemess,  made  his  huge  fbrtune  in 
London.  ....  Talking  of  foppery — is  not  Palmer- 
ston  a  fop  f  inquires  the  friend. 

Tut,  one  has  no  patience  with  these  yulgar  ideas  of 
people,  whioh  yulgar  fools  propagate.  Certainly  **  Fann^ 
was  younger  once  than  she  is  now;"  and  time  worl^ 
changes.  But  look  at  Paimerston,  sitting  on  those  front 
benches ;  you  see  all  the  signs  of  a  man  of  high  breeding) 
but  foppery  there  is  none. 

Is  it  aot  singular  that  Paimerston  and  Peel  should 
now  be  pitted  as  riyals ! 

It  is,  rather ;  but  remember,  though  Paimerston  and 
Peel  commenced  public  life  together,  Paimerston  was  iil 
adyance  of  Peel  on  such  questions  as  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation and  Parliamentary  Reform.  Pdmerston  is  four 
years  older  than  Peel,  being  now  fifty-nine.  But  he 
seems  in  excellent  keeping;  his  yigonr,  mental  and 
bodily,  appears  unimpaired— what  a  fine-looking  maa 
he  is  I 

But  is  he  really  a  man  of  talent  f 

The  question  is  sunerflnous.  His  family — the  Tefflpl^ 
fomily — ^haS  a  hereditary  reputation  for  ability;  and 
Paimerston  does  not  belie  it.  To  be  sure,  his  opponents 
say,  as  Melbourne  said  of  Lyndhurst,  that  his  talents  are 
from  God,  but  the  application  of  them  is  from  the  deyil  t 
And  that  reminds  me  of  D'Israeli.  Do  you  see  that  tall, 
rather  thin  young  man,  (hardly  young  now,]  with  Jewish 
cast  of  features,  dark  countenance,  and  heayy,  foil,  swim- 
ming eyes,  bent  either  in  meditation  or  on  yacancy — gat- 
ing downwards  to  discoyer  the  perforations  in  the  floor  t 
That's  young  Ben  D'Israell,  the  son  of  old  D'Israell, 
and  as  great  a  ^  Curiosity  of  Literature  *'  as  his  father 
oyer  produced.  Some  time  ago  he  took  to  the  foreign 
line,  wanted  to  oyerhaul  all  our  Consular  Bstablishmcnts, 
and  thought  he  would  make  a  palpable  hit,  by  finding 
Paimerston,  like  the  devil,  in  eycry  mischief  brewing 
abroad.  Ben  is  really  cleyer — ^a  genius ;  but  somehow 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  party  haye  not  taken  to  him. 

With  Bucli  youngsters  (comparative)  as  D'Is- 
raell and  Emerson  Tennant^  this  de  kaut  en  las  style 
is  just  tolerable  ;  with  such  men  as  Hume,  it  is  as 

lowinmoralfeeling  as  execrable  in  taste. But  wfe 

must  not  dwell  on  blemishes,  which,  though  ugly, 
are  few ;  for  our  author  is,  on  the  whole,  tolerably 
good-natured.  Here  is  a  fat  man  ready  for  comedy, 
with  appropriate  pendants :— • 

If  you  want  a  **  fat"  man,  in  the  sense,  not  of  mers 
fleshy  grossness,  but  of  genuine  jollity,  look  here :  that 
is  Hnmphery,  the  present  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  He 
was  a  standing  dish  of  enjoyment  during  the  dry  discus- 
sions on  the  Tariff ;  and  never  failed  to  raise  a  fund  of 
merriment  by  his  affectionate  solicitude  on  behalf  of  tur- 
bot  and  lobsters.  Then,  too,  there  was  his  pronuncia* 
tion  of  the  word  ^'Fish" — which  seemed  to  swim  in 
melted  butter  in  his  mouth. 

Behold  another  combination  of  contrasts — Sibihorp 
and  Muntz — the  one  with  his  whiskers  and  moustachlos  ( 
his  **  documents,"  of  which  his  hands  are  generally  full ; 
and  his  jewellery,  with  whioh  he  sparkles :  the  other 
with  a  beard  like  Aaron's,  trousers  like  tunnels,  and  a 
stick  that  would  fell  an  ox.  There  is  much  shrewdness 
under  the  beard  of  Muntz,  and  not  a  little  candour,  too : 

if  he  were  shftredj  and  dressed  like  other  meD^  be  iqight 
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not  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  bnt  he  wonld  eetse  to  be  an 
oddity. 

Here  is  another  brace  : — 

See,  Dnncombe  and  Wakle  j,  the  Finshnrj  members, 
•re  together.  Both  notable  men ;  neither  fools  nor  idiots ; 
each  ^owaahawkADm  a  hand-saw;  and  both  are  racj, 
piquant  speakers.  How  Tommy  Dunoombe,  with  his 
aristocratic  associations,  came  to  be  the  representatire 
of  extreme  democratic  opinions,  is  best  known  to  him- 
self. He  has  not  only  the  reputation  of  being,  bnt  he 
really  is,  **  a  yery  gentlemanly  fellow;*'  and  with  that 
reputation,  he  is  not  only  tolerated,  but  laughed  wUh,  in 
the  utterance  of  seyere  things.  His  cool  ayowal  of  the 
**  bribery  and  corruption"  which  he  had  practised  at 
Pontefract  and  Hertford,  and  his  challenge  to  all  '^  who 
were  without  sin  to  oast  the  first  stone,"  were  amongst 
the  richest  things  of  last  session;  quite  a  new  and  im- 
proyed  edition  of  the  Dublin  basket-woman — **  I  know 
I  am  a  rogue  and  a  thief,  but  barring  all  that,  I  defy 
YOU  to  say  black  is  the  white  of  my  eye ! "  Here  is  Roe- 
buck, too ;  a  deyer  little  wasp,  but  who  acquired  de- 
cided reputation  for  temper,  in  his  management  of  the 
inquiry  into  those  cases  of  compromise  and  bribery 
which  made  so  much  noise — much  cry  and  little  wool  I 

Beyond  is  that  deyer,  gentlemimly  young  fellow, 
Milner  Gibson,  who  labours  under  the  disadyantage  of 
haying  changed  sidesi  but  will  *^  rise,"  if  he  takes  care 
of  himself;  and  walking  out  of  the  House  is  yery  tall 
Charles  Bnller,  **  so  witty  and  so  thin,"  he  who  went  out 
to  Canada  with  the  late  Earl  Durham.  Contrast  with 
him  little  Sheil,  in  whose  yeins  mercury  still  dances,  and 
who  can  still  scream  out  an  electrical  and  rhetorical 
speech,  in  which  the  oddity  of  manner  is  as  remarkable 
as  the  style  is  startling.  Not  so  O'Connell,  in  Whose  huge 
trunk  the  fire  seemsgndually  burning  out;  while  Sir  John 
Cam  Hobhouse  seems  destined  to  liye  on  his  past  r^u- 
tation.  What  Macaulay  may  hereafter  be,  is  in  the 
book  of  fate;  he  gets  remarkably  stout,  and  has  the  air 
of  an  oyeigrown  schoolboy :  but  Macaulay  is  a  genius, 
and  ought  to  leaye  a  reputation  behind  him.  Monckton 
Milnes  is  not  a  liacaulay,  but  he  has  a  yery  pretty  poeti- 
cal taste — I  mean  that  young  man  down  there,  with  his 
black  hair  combed  in  one  direction,  and  who,  when  he 
speaks,  talks  as  if  he  had  liquorice  in  his  mouth.  Oh  i 
mentioning  poets  and  geniuses,  there  is  Lord  Francis 
B^erton^ — that  tall,  unobtrusiye  man, — as  amiable  as  he 
is  rich,  and  as  sensitiyely  kind  in  hiB  temper  as  he  is 
wealthy  and  great.  He  is  the  brother  of  the  Whig 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  but  is  himself  a  moderate  Tory. 
You  know  he  translated  the  ^  Faust"  of  Goi'the,  and, 
like  Pope  with  Homer,  eontriyed  to  make  his  original 
yery  pretty,  yery  melodious,  besides  stripping  him  of 
some  of  his  impiety,  and  some  of  his  indecency.  He  ex- 
changed his  paternal  surname  of  Leyeson  Gower  for  that 
of  his  maternal  kinsman,  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  whose  great  canal  property  he  inherits. 

Do  you  obserye  that  dandified  personage  passing 
along  the  gallery,  who  appears  to  be  on  the  debatable 
ground  between  youth  and  age;  his  hur  or  his  wig 
frizzled  to  **  the  yery  top  of  its  bent,"  and  with  what  ap- 
pear to  be  gold  spectacles  on  his  nose !  That  is  Emer- 
son Tennant,  the  BelCut  member,  and  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Board  of  Control — a  deyer  man,  but  disfi- 
gured by  literary  foppery. 

Mr.  Escott  is  a  man  of  some  mark  at  present,  as 
men  go,  and  not  so  well-known  as  most  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Honse,  who  are  at  all  spoken  about. 

Obserye  this  man  now  ^  on  his  legs." 

That,  I  should  say,  is  a  **  dangerous"  fellow  1  With 
his  dark  complexion,  the  harshly-solemn  tones  of  his 
yoioe,  and  his  somewhat  appalling  manner,  one  might 
think  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  come.    Who  is  het 

Escott,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  own  man,  and 
therefore  an  ultra-Tory.  He  is  one  of  the  members  fbr 
Winchester.  Yet,  considering  his  position  in  relation  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  whom  I  belieye  he  is  agent, 


he  has  proyed  himself  not  only  deyer,  but  singularly 
honest.  I  do  belieye  that  if  there  were  more  EsootU  in 
Uie  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better 
for  the  country.  He  looks  at  suljects  for  himself,  sad 
would  not  saorifioe  his  conyictions  to  any  party  interest 
whateyer.  By  the  way,  though  his  whole  aspect  shows 
that  he  is  no  professional  ''joker  of  jokes,"  he  split  a 
good-humoured  thing  on  the  somewhat  corpulent  body 
of  Mark  Philips,  the  member  for  Manchester,  which  was 
as  good-humouredly  taken  as  giyen.  It  was  in  commit- 
tee on  the  Railways  Regulations  Bill,  and  the  sabjeet 
was  the  locking  the  doors  of  carriages,  and  how  people 
could  best  get  out  of  an  oyertumed  one.  Escott  gUnced 
at  Mark  Philips'  rather  portly  frame—for  he  is  a  some- 
what fine  specimen  of  a  Manchester  man ;  and  Mark  re- 
paid the  iJlusion  by  telling  how  he  was  oyertumed  in  a 
stage-coach,  and  had  employed  the  interyal  of  prostra- 
tion by  proposing  to  sundry  ladies  and  gentlemen  wbo 
lay  atop  of  him,  that  they  should  ''toss  up"  for  fiis; 
dianoe  of  getting  out: 

Here  is  another  Manchester  man : — 

Cobden  I  don't  see — oh,  yes,  that  pale-&codJfa»eAei- 
tor^looking  man  sitting  beside  Villiers. 

What  is,  and  what  was  Cobden  1 

Don't  exactly  know.  I  haye  been  informed  that  be 
describes  himself  as  haying  been  bom  a  Sussex  ekaw- 
baeon,  and  I  suppose  went,  or  was  carried  in  infimey,  to 
Lancashire.  At  all  eyent^  he  has  risen  by  indnstrioos 
energy :  his  print-works  at  Chorley  are  large,  and  the 
firm  has  paid  as  much  as  £20,000  a-year  in  wages. 

Cobden  would  haye  been  nothing,  I  suppose,  bnt  fiir 
this  Anti-Com-Law  agitation ! 

No  man  is  anythmg  without  circumstances.  Bat 
Cobden's  talent  has  been  deyeloped  by  the  agitation ; 
smd  considering  that  he  had  deficiencies  to  oyeroome,and 
difficulties  to  encounter,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has 
shot  upwards  into  notoriety  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
Some  say  that  he  is  but  a  man  of  one  idea.  It  is  a  mis- 
take :  Cobden  is  really  a  man  of  great  talent,  energy, 
and  tact ;  though,  of  course,  it  has  been  by  means  of  his 
one  idea  at  the  critical  time  that  he  has  become,  in  the 
compass  of  a  year  and  a  half,  a  noted  publio  charaeter. 

Is  he  in  earnest  in  his  agitation  against  the  Com-Uws ! 

^7)  *7  9  ^^^  ^  ^A  secret  of  success.  Bight  or 
wrong,  a  man  must  be  in  earnest. 

The  very  nnheroic  appearance  of  some  great  he- 
roes, in  the  eyes  of  those  who  judge  by  the  mere 
phynque, — as  at  a  first  glance  we  are  all  too  apt  to 
do, — ^is  preyed  by  this,  not  incorrect,  sketch  of  a 
naval  hero  :— 

Look  here — do  yon  see  that  man  crossing  the  fioor  t 

Is  it  that  little,  square-built,  short-necked,  and  some- 
what bull-headed  man  who  limps  as  he  walks  t 

The  same.  It  is  "  the  old  Commodore,"  the  redoobted 
Sir  Charles  Napier. 

How  men  do  disappoint  one  so !  Why,  the  bombarder 
of  St.  Jean  d'Acm,  he  who  ran  oyer  the  tops  of  houses  and 
called  to  the  Turks  to  "  shake  a  reef  out  of  their  trou- 
sers," I  took  to  be  a  yery  diiferent  looking  man  1" 

Yet  if  you  obserye  Sir  Charles,  yon  will  see  that  his 
weather-beaten  frame  ("hull"  I  suppose  I  should  say) 
exhibits  the  determined  and  fbarless  tar  :  he  carries  a 
light  at  his  figure-head.  He  has  taken  the  state  of  the 
nayy  under  his  particular  care,  and  you  will  shortly  hear 
him,  in  his  broad  Scotch,  asking  **  the  right  honourable 
hirronet**  a  question  about  it.  His  blunt  naiveti  is  ex- 
ceedingly amusing  ;  and  he  never  fkils  to  raise  a  roar  of 
laughter  when  he  enli|^tens  the  House  on  such  subjects 
as  the  inconyenienoes  which  a  ship  may  sufl!iir  when 
troubled  with  "  a  foul-wind." 

In  some  of  the  above  sketches,  the  writer  is  ill- 
informed  on  points  of  fact ;  bnt  they  are  dever,  not 
very  ill-natnred,  and  withal  inferior,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  the  rest  of  his  aUe  work. 
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THB  TRICOLOR. 


Mr  friends  in  many  a  field  of  fame 
Afam  aronnd  me  lately  came ; 
Drank  with  the  matual  tales  we  told, 
Onr  wine  recalled  the  days  of  old. 
Pcond  of  my  exploita,  and  of  theixsy 
I  keep  my  flag  amidst  my  cares :] 
When  shall  I  shake  the  dast  away. 
Its  glorious  oolonrs  when  display  I 

Cooeealed  heneath  the  straw  it  lies. 
Where,  poor  and  maimed,  1  close  my  eyes ; 
Tlie  Hag  which,  sore  of  Tietory,  flew 
fVom  field  to  fiield,  years  twenty  thzongh. 
The  flagj  with  wreaths  and  laurels  crowned^ 
Which  flashed  its  light  all  Europe  round ; 
WlMn  shall  I  shake  the  dust  away. 
Its  glorious  oolours  when  display  1 

nobly  that  flag  requited  France 
The  blood  she  poured  beneath  its  glance  ; 
While  nnrsed  by  Freedom  as  they  lay, 
Owr  diildren  with  its  staff  would  play  ; 
May  it  again  to  despots  show 
How  little  fiune  can  birth  bestow : 
When  shall  I  shake  the  dust  away. 
Its  glorious  colours  when  display  t 

Low  in  the  dust  its  eagle  lies. 
Wearied  with  distant  victories  ; 
Instimd  the  Gallio  cock  restore, 
Whidi  laonched  its  thunderbolts  of  yore  ; 
Then  France,  no  longer  doomed  to  pine, 
Haughty  and  free,  shall  bless  the  sign. 
When  shall  I  shake  the  dust  away. 
Its  ^orious  oolonrs  when  display  I 

Witii  toils  of  conquest  spent  and  worn. 

To  guard  our  <^iwter  'twill  be  borne. 

Our  soldiers,  wont  with  it  to  roam. 

Became  true  eitisens  at  home. 

Alone  our  sorrows  it  can  hide  ; 

On  all  the  fhmtier  fling  it  wide. 
When  shall  I  shake  the  dust  away, 
Its  glorious  colours  when  display  1 

Amidst  my  anns,  at  hand,  'tis  there ; 
Once  more  unfold  it  let  us  dare.' 
Csme  forth  my  flag,  my  hope,  my  pride  I 
By  thee  my  tears  shall  soon  be  dried  ; 
Yes,  Heayen  a  soldier's  prayer  will  hear, 
When  strengthened  by  a  soldier's  tear  ; 
And  I  shiJl  shake  the  dust  away. 
Thy  glorious  colours  shall  display. 

THE  SONG  OF  TBB  0088ACK. 
[From  Berufer.] 

*  My  eowser,  oome,  the  Cossack's  noble  friend — 

Hsik  I  'tis  the  signal  of  the  trumpet's  breath  : 
TUss  aid  to  tyrants  and  to  slaughter  lend. 

And  haste  with  me  to  add  new  wings  to  death. 
1  hsTs  BO  gold  to  deck  thy  bridle  rein; 

Bnt  flMm  wUt  nei§^  with  pride,  my  courser  fieety 
Wbn  I  for  thee  Old  Europe's  wealth  will  gain— 

When  Kings  and  People  crouch  beneath  thy  feet. 

*  Fsir  Peace  before  thy  withering  steps  shall  fall : 

Come  fill  my  g^M^?  ^^'^^^  ^^^  treasures  free  : 
Empe  has  lost  her  Poliak  ramparts  tall. 
Within  the  *  LouTre  I  will  stable  thee.' 
WbRethoo  is  foam  and  gore  hast  bathed  thy  side. 
Now  thoa  wilt  neigh  with  pride,  my  courser  fleet, 
Wbm  thou  Shalt  drink  the  Seine's  rebellious  tide- 
While  Kings  and  People  oroneh  beneath  thy  feet 

'^  is  in  «  fortress,  princes,  nobles,  peers— 
Dcsiegsd  by  snfliBring  subjeets  all  around — 

'Mid  notthem  wilds  their  ery  the  Cossack  hears : 
Come,  be  onr  master,  we  to  th^e  are  bound, 
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As  serfr  for  erer  to  thy  sayage  hordes  : 
But  crush  our  People,  let  us  reign  their  Lords. 

Then  neigh  with  pride,  my  courser  fleet. 
See,  K&igB  and  People  crouch  beneath  thy  feet. 

^  I  saw  the  Shadow  of  the  mighty  Hun         ,    . 

Fix  on  our  tents  an  eye  of  scorching  light. 
Once  more,  he  cried,  I  see  my  reign  begun. 

7o  lands,  by  freedom  named,  with  vineyards  bright. 
His  spirit  oslls,  and  leads  us  to  the  west. 

Then  neigh  with  pride,  my  courser  fleet, 
For  now  on  France  Attila's  scourge  shall  rest — 

Her  Kings  and  People  lie  beneath  thy  feet. 

"  All  the  refinement  Europe  proudly  boasts. 

The  immortal  records  of  the  mighty  dead. 
The  light  of  other  lands,  behold  the  Gklmuck  host 

Trample  beneath  their  sayage  warrior's  tread. 
When  thus  shall  fall  fair  Freedom's  cause. 

Then  thou  wilt  neigh  with  pride,  my  courser  fleet. 
When  temples,  altars,  glory,  ^  lesming,'  laws — 

When  all  that  men  hold  sacred  lies  beneath  thy  feet." 

THB  MIDNIOBT  RBTIBW. 
[From  the  0«niuui  of  fiaroo  ZottUts.] 

At  the  dead  mid-hour  of  night 

The  drummer  leaves  the  tomb : 
Hark,  through  the  air,  how  foint  and  hoarse 

The  drum's  deep  souml  doth  boom  ! 

See,  with  his  fleshless,  bony  arms. 

How  he  beats  the  dread  tatoo; 
Hear  how  he  sounds  the  wild  reveille 

As  he  marchs  to  and  fro. 

Louder  and  louder  beats  the  drum, 

But  hollow  its  fearful  tone; 
The  veterans  stem,  ftt>m  the  darksome  grave, 

Silent  arise  each  one. 

And  far  from  the  utmost  north. 

From  their  froien  tombs  of  snow; 
And  far  from  the  utmost  south. 

Where  the  scorching  hot-winds  blow; 

From  the  banks  of  the  slimy  Nile, 

From  Araby's  parohed-up  sand. 
The  Dead  arise,  a  ghastly  crew. 

Their  weapons  in  their  hand. 

And  hark !  at  the  dead  of  night. 

The  bugle  strikes  the  ear. 
And  the  trumpeter  leaves  the  darksome  grave. 

And  for  he  rides,  and  near. 

And  see,  on  their  phantom-horses  borne. 
From  each  side  how  the  horsemen  pour  t 

How  the  squadrons  ride  with  their  weapons  bare. 
And  their  forms  begrim'd  vrith  gore  1 

And  the  sun-bleach'd  skulls  grin  grimly  forth 

From  under  the  helmet's  shade ; 
And  the  sapless  skeleton  hands,  on  high 

Hold  each  a  glittering  blade. 

And  now  at  the  dead  twelfth  hour  of  night 

The  Captain  leaves  the  tomb; 
With  his  staff  around  on  shadowy  steeds. 

Silent  and  slow  they  come. 

Silent  and  slowly  the  Captain  comes, 

In  simple  garb  array'd; 
And  down  ftx>m  his  side,  by  his  saddle  bow, 

There  hangs  a  quivering  blade. 

The  sickly  moon's  pale  yellow  light 

Illumes  the  plains  below; 
And  the  spectral  form  of  the  chief  looks  on 

As  the  phantoms  come  and  go. 

And  now  the  Unes  present  their  arms. 

And  now  their  arms  they  ground. 
And  now  salute,  and  the  echoes  hoarse 

The  holjow  strok^  rebound. 
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And  Marshal's  fonn,  and  Greneral's  shade, 

Crowd  round  the  Chief,  and  near, 
Ahd  the  Captain  turns  to  the  nearest  fbrm, 

And  breathes  a  word  in  his  ear. 

And  th«  word  runs  through  that  shadowy  throng, 

And  it  speeds  along  the  line; 
And  ^Fiunck'*  that  night  was  the  watchword 
passed, 

«  Helena''  the  cottntersign. 

And  thus  does  ihe  Emperor's  shadowy  form 

His  phantom  troops  roTiew; 
At  the  midnight  hour,  in  the  fields  of  death) 

Thus  meets  thai  deathlike  ereir.  S. 

CASSANDBA. 

[Fnwi  SGhffiar.] 

BT  BON  OAVlMStL 

Joy  ihfongh  Priam's  halls  was  ringing, 

Ere  they  s<ink  in  Ruin's  fires; 
There  are  youths  and  maidens  singing 

To  the  touch  of  golden  wires. 
Hushed  the  din  of  strift  and  slaughter. 

Tears  on  erery  cheek  are  dried, 
For  old  Priam's  loTely  daughter 

Shall  be  braye  Pelides'  bride. 

And  with  garlands,  and  with  dances, 

Troop  on  troop,  a  festire  throng. 
To  the  stately  fiuies  adfanees. 

To  the  Thymbrian's  shrine,  with  86ttg. 
Through  the  streets,  in  murmurs  sweeping, 

Reyel's  echoing  tide  is  borne  : 
One  sad  heart  alone  is  weeping 

In  its  agony  forlorn. 

'Mong  the  joyful  joyless  only, 

Does  the  pale  Cassandra  rore, 
Sad,  companionless  and  lonely, 

To  Apollo's  laurel  grove. 
Deep  amid  the  wood's  recesses. 

She,  where  shades  fell  darkly  round. 
Tore  the  fillets  from  her  tresses, 

Tore  and  dashed  them  on  the  ground. 

^  All  around  of  joy  is  telling, 

Every  heart  leaps  with  delight, 
Hope  my  parents'  breast  is  swelling, 

And  my  sister's  robes  are  bright. 
I  alone  must  weep— deluding 

Bliss  hath  fled  from  me,  and  fliei, 
For  I  see  vringed  Ruin  brooding 

O'er  our  walls  with  baleful  eyes. 

''See,  a  torch  1  I  see  it  gleaming  I 

Ah,  but  not  in  Hymen's  hand, 
Heavenward  high  its  light  is  streaming 

lake  no  sacrificial  brand. 
Feasts  I  see  in  mirth  providing, 

But  on  my  prophetic  ear 
Comes  the  rush  of  footsteps  strlditig 

On  to  emah  the  fbstal  dieer. 

''And  they  chide  my  lamentation. 

Scorn  my  anguish.    Far  apart 
Must  I  bear  the  desolation 

Of  a  lone  and  wildered  heart. 
Happy  fkces  turn  and  fiy  me, 

Scoffed  and  spumed  I  move  abroad. 
Heavily  hast  thou  dealt  by  me, 

Pythian,  thou  cruel  God  1 

"  Why  with  sense  prophetic  blast  me, 

'Mid  a  blind  unthinking  race. 
Wherefore,  wherefore  didst  thou  cast  me^ 

To  reveal  thy  darkened  fiice  ! 
Oh,  to  see,  yet  feel  we  may  not 

The  impending  stroke  recall ! 
What  is  fiited  vHU  delay  not, 

What  is  dreaded  must  befkll  I 

"  Wherefore  from  a  coming  terror 

Seek  to  lift  the  veil  t    The  breath 
Of  human  life  is  nought  but  error, 

KugwledgQ  \mtu  the  cup  9f  deMb. 


Take,  oh  take  the  vision  gory 

From  my  purgH  eyes  1    To  be 
The  mortal  vessel  of  thy  glory, 

Is  a  dreadflil  agony. 

"  Let  my  sense  be  darkened  ever, 

Make,  oh  make  me  blind  again  t 
Since  thy  voice  inspired  me,  never 

Have  I  sung  a  joyful  strain. 
Thou  hast  given  the  fhture  to  me, 

Yet  thou  took'st  away  the  swift 
Joys,  that  passing  hours  shot  through  me : 

Take  once  more  thy  treacherous  gift ! 

"  Wreaths  and  bridal  fiowerets  on  my 

Dusky  hair  did  never  shine. 
Since  I  took  thy  vows  upon  me^ 

At  thy  melancholy  shrine. 
Youth  was  one  long  sigh  of  anguisbi 

And  I  never  knew  but  woe  ;-^ 
Did  a  heart  I  loved  but  languish. 

My  heart  quivered  with  w  blow. 

"  My  companions  aU — ^they  grieve  not : 

Youth  and  love  have  made  them  glad,>-r 
Fired  with  hopes,  they  dream^  deceive  not. 

My  heart — mine  alone !  is  sad. 
Not  ibr  me  Spring  opes  her  treasure. 

Robes  the  smilmg  earth  with  fiowers ; 
Never  soul  in  life  had  pleasure. 

That  could  scan  its  deeper  powert. 

"  Blest  is  Polixena,  in  her 

Heart's  intoxication  blind, 
For  Achilles  soon  within  her 

Bridal  clasp  she  hopes  to  find. 
Proud  her  heart  swelb  to  the  vision : 

All  the  world  but  him  forgot ! 
You,  ye  Gods,  your  dreams  Elysian, 

In  her  trance,  she  envies  not. 

"  And  I,  too,  have  view'd,  adoring. 

Him  my  heart  hath  made  its  choiee^ — > 
Seen  his  bright  eyes,  rapt  imploring, — 

Heard  his  love-inspixing  voice. 
Oh !  vrith  him  I'd  go— how  lightly ! 

In  his  home  a  wife  to  be ! 
But  a  Stygian  shadow,  nightly. 

Steps  between  my  love  and  me. 

"  Proserpine,  to  mock  and  spurn  me. 

Sends  her  phantoms  of  aifrigfat : 
Wheresoe'er  I  go,  or  turn  me. 

Shadows,  shi^ows,  throng  my  sight. 
Where  the  young,  in  measures  sprightly, 

Sport  the  sunny  hours  away, 
There  they  be — a  crew  unsightly ! 

Oh  1  I  never  can  be  gay. 

*  And  I  see  the  red  knife  streaming. 

And  the  assassin's  fiery  eye  I 
Bight  and  left  I  see  it  cleaming, — 

I  can  not  the  terror  fly  I 
«   No !  I  dare  not  blench.    Unbending, 

I  must  look  it  in  the  face : 
Meet  the  ft.te  I  see  descending — 

Perish  'mid  a  stranger  race ! " 

Pouring  thus  her  griefr,  unfkiUnf-^ 

Hark !  a  cry  from  yonder  fkne 
Fills  the  air — a  cry  of  wailing — 

Thetis'  mighty  son  is  slain  I 
Eris  shakes  her  snaky  tresses, — 

Shrieking  forth  the  gods  are  gone^ 
And  the  low'ring  thunder  presses 

Darkly  over  Uion. 

DEINKIKO  80NQ  BEFOBS  A  BaTTLB. 
[From  Ktenarli  •«  Ljrs  and  S#oid.*^ 

The  battle 's  near  I 

But  greet  it  shall  our  joyftil  band 

With  a  loud,  bold  aong  for  our  Uermia  lind : 

Than,  ht9th»Ti  h«ftr  { 
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Yes  !  poor  the  wine  ! 

The  tnunpet'a  Toice  ifl  risfalg  Bhrill, 
My  life'i  lut  offering  oap  thenflll^ 

Brother,  to  mine ! 

Hear  !  God  onr  Lord  t 

What  we,  the  gr»Te't  dark  portal  neafi 
To  Fatherland  now  deeply  swear — 

Brother,  your  sword  1 

Hear,  Fatherland  1 

We  will,  from  ont  thy  burning  ehain^ 

Die,  or  thy  soil  set  fine  again. 
By  oath,  by  hand  t 

The  foe  is  up  ! 

By  LoTe,  by  Hope,  by  Vengeance  tie<l>^ 
Death  !  thou  eati'ii  not  onr  band  diyide  I 

Brother !  the  cnp  1 

Hark  !  zings  the  fray  I 

The  tmmpet's  eall  is  stem  andhigh-^ 

Forwajrd  I  to  lire  or  bray^ly  die  ! 
Brothezsy  away  I  J* 

BRIRKUNO  SONG. 
[From  tlie  Gtamaa  of  BluBlosrO 

Hist !  Brothers,  come  heikr  me,  old  Time  is  a  cnp, 
W]ueh  Fate  to  the  brim  for  each  toper  flUs  up 

With  Gall,  and  with  Water^  and  sometimes  with 
Wine! 
The  Wine  that  but  yesterday  gladdened  the  sool, 
To  Water  to-day  yields  its  plMO  in  the  bowl, 

And  Gall  may  be  there  when  the  morrow  shall 
shine  ! 

What  matters  !  the  wise  man  who  drinketh  will  stand, 
And  seising  the  goblet  with  dexterous  hand. 

Will  throw  a  quick  glance  in  its  caTity  first. 
If  golden  it  gleameth,  why,  then,  let  him  drink 
A  deep,  has^  draoght  of  the  liquor,  and  think 

"  To-mofTow,  periiaps,  I  shall  not  be  athirst  V* 

And,  therefore,  it  is,  blather  topers,  1  hold, 

Fste  at  time«  Ullfl  her  cnp  with  her  wine  bright  as  gold. 

And  all  who  may  wish  it,  to  drink  doth  intite. 
The  Water,  then,  w«  till  to-morrow  will  leate, 
Ob  yesterday's  Gall  well  nor  ponder  nor  griete; 

Bat  the  Wine,  boys,  the  Wine  1  let  ns  quaff  it  to- 
night ! 

J. 


tBX  RinOBT  OF  TBS  BIT. 
[From  ttaa  Qmama  of  C.  P.  Qelovt] 

Ihe  skilfhl  man  who  did  inrent 
Hk  Hat,  that  nsefhl  ornament. 
Were  it  at  first  all  smooth  and  round, 
By  no  projecting  edges  crowned  ; 
And  yet  it  was  on  such  a  plan, 
AU  owned  him  a  distinguiahed  man. 
He  died  at  length,  and  his  successor 
Assumed  the  hat,  its  new  possessor. 

The  heir  bethought  him  that  the  hat 
Wae  certainly  too  round  and  flat ; 
So,  to  improte  it,  sitting  down. 
He  made  two  comers  on  its  crown, 
Then  walked  abroad,  into  the  town  ; 
Where  all  the  people's  wondering  faces 
Bespoke  th'  enchantment  of  its  graces. 
He  also  died,  and  his  successor 
BeeeiTed  the  hat  as  next  possessor. 


The  heir  was  grieved  this  fkct  to  find. 

Yet,  haying  an  ingenious  mind, 

He  dyed  it  hlaeky  with  skill  and  care. 

And  all  exclaimed :  **  What  grace  is  thdre  ! 

The  black  bespeaks  a  master-mind, 

And  leayes  all  rival  hats  behind.*' 
He  died,  and,  as  the  hat*s  possessor, 
His  will  installed  his  next  successor. 

The  iHUing  heit  takes  home  the  prixe, 
But  soon  observes  the  incipient  tatter  ; 
He  thinks  and  thinks,  and  tries  and  tries, 
How  he  can  rectify  the  matter : — 
Then,  after  hard  and  frequent  rubbing, 
Hotpressing  and  redoubled  scrubbing. 
He  binds  the  hat  all  neatly  round. 
And  walks  abroad,  with  air  profound  : — 
**  What  see  we  here  f  each  townsman  cries, 
**  A  new  hat  \ — Can  we  trust  our  eyes  1 — 
O  happy  era  !  Error's  sway 
Now  melts  before  the  light  of  day. 
And  Genius,  fhiught  with  blessings  rich. 
Hath  reached  at  last  her  highest  pitch  \" 
But  he  too  died,  and  his  successot 
Became  fbrthi^ith  the  hat's  possessor. 

Discoveries,  though  long  in  finding. 
Make  the  inventor's  name  renowned  : — 
The  heir  took  off  the  former  binding, 
And  girt  the  hat  with  laces  round. 
Fastening  the  whole  upon  a  button  ; — 
Then, at  the  glass,  the  bathe  put  on  ; 
And  all,  transported  out  of  measure. 
Before  it  skipped  with  very  pleasure, — 
"  What  are  the  rest  to  him  !*^  they  cried,-^ 
^  Now  every  rival  well  may  hide; 
For  this  great  Spirit's  wondrous  flame 
Eclipses  every  other  name, 
And  wins  itself  immortal  fame  f ' 
He  also  died,  and  his  successor 
Was  duly  named  the  hat's  possessor ; 
And  every  time  the  newest  fashion 
Was  kept  by  all,  with  care  and  caution. 

What  Axrther  happened  with  the  hat^ 

My  second  Book  will  tell  you  that — 

Each  new  possessor  changed  its  mould  ^ 

The  hat  itself  continued  old  :— 

In  short, — this  emblem  suits  my  purpose  nicely — 

Its  fate  was  like  Philosopht's  precisely  1 

W. 


n 


The  heir  upon  it  thus  descanted  : 
I  see,  says  he,  there's  something  wanted  :— 
Then,  after  pondering  well  upon  it. 
He  raised  another  corner  on  it, 
And  each  beholder  wondering  cried, 
«  This  g^us  is  Us  country's  pride !" 
He  <Oed,  and  then  his  next  successor 
Proclaimed  himself  the  hat's  possessor. 

The  hat  was  now  no  longer  clean, 

(And  tU^iyoallgnuiij  must  ncodfl  hare  been :) 


THE  PRATER  FOR  ALL. 
[Fzom  the  "  Prierepour  Tout"  of  Victor  Rngo.] 

To  prayer,  my  child  I  and  0,  be  thy  first  prayer 
For  her  who  many  nights,  with  anxious  care, 

Rock'd  thy  first  cradle;  who  took  thy  infant  soul 
From  heaven,  and  gave  it  to  the  world ;  then  rifb 
With  love,  still  drank  herself  the  gall  of  life. 

And  left  for  thy  young  lips  the  honied  bowl. 

And  then — I  need  it  more — ^then  pray  for  me  t 
For  she  is  gentle,  artless,  true  like  thee  ; — 

She  has  a  guileless  heart,  brow  placid^  still ; 
Pity  she  has  for  all,  envy  for  none; 
Gentle  and  wise, she  patiently  lives  on; 

And  she  endures,  nor  knows  who  does  the  ill. 

In  culling  fiowers,  her  novice  hand  has  ne'er 
Touch'd  e'en  the  outer  rind  of  vice;  no  snare 

With  smiling  show  has  lured  her  steps  aside  : 
On  her  the  past  has  left  no  staining  mark ; 
Nor  knows  she  aught  of  those  bad  thoughts  which,  dark, 

Like  shades  on  waters,  o'er  the  spirit  glide. 

She  knows  not — nor  mayest  thou — the  miseries 
In  which  our  spirits  mingle;  vanities. 

Remorse,  souUgnavring  cares,  Pleasure's  fhlse  show; 
Passions  which  fioat  upon  the  heart  like  foam. 
Bitter  remembranees  which  o'er  us  come. 

And  Shame's  red  spot  spread  sudden  o'er  the  brow, 

I  know  life  better;  when  thou'rt  older  grown 
I'll  tell  thee— it  is  needftil  to  be  known— 

I       Of  the  pursuit  9t  wealth^iurt;  power;  the  C9i(*- 
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That  it  is  folly — ^nothingness  :— that  Shame 
For  Glory  is  oft  thrown  as  in  the  game 

Of  Fortune's  chances  where  the  soul  is  lost. 

The  sool  will  change.    Although  of  eyery  thing 
The  canse  and  end  be  clear,  yet  wildering 

We  go  through  life,  (of  vice  and  error  ftUl.) 
We  wander  as  we  go; — ^we  feel  the  load 
Of  doubt ;  and  to  the  briers  upon  the  road 

Man  leaves  his  rirtue,  as  a  sheep  its  wool. 

Then  go,  go  pray  for  me  !    And  as  the  prayer 
Gushes  in  words,  be  this  the  form  they  bear : — 

"  Lord,  Lord,  our  Father  I  God,  my  prayer  attend. 
Pardon— Thou  art  good  !  pardon — Thou  art  great  I" 
Let  them  go  fVeely  forth,  fear  not  their  fate  I 

Where  thy  soul  sends  them,  thitherward  they  tend. 

There's  nothing  here  below  which  does  not  find 
Its  tendency.    O'er  plains  the  rivers  wind, 

And  reach  the  sea;  the  bee,  by  instinct  driven. 
Finds  out  the  honied  flowers;  the  eagle  flies 
To  seek  the  sun;  the  vulture  where  death  lies; 

The  sFftllow  to  the  spring;  the  prayer  to  heaven  ! 

And  when  thy  voice  is  raised  to  God  for  me, 
I'm  like  th^  slave  whom  in  the  vale  we  see 

Seated  to  rest,  his  heavy  load  laid  by  ; 
I  feel  refresh'd — the  load  of  faults  and  woe 
Which,  groaning,  I  drag  with  me  as  I  go. 

Thy  winged  prayer  bears  off  rejoicingly  I 

Pray  for  thy  father  I  that  his  dreams  be  bright 
With  visttings  of  angel  forms  of  light. 

And  his  soul  bum  as  incense  flaming  wide. 
Let  thy  pure  breath  all  his  dark  sins  elikee, 
So  that  his  heart  be  like  that  holy  place. 

An  altar's  pavement  each  eve  purified  I 


C. 


THB  CAPnVE  MAID. 
[From  tiM  French  of  Victor  Hngoi] 

Oh  I  were  I  not  a  captive, 

I  would  love  this  fair  countrie  ; 
Those  fields  with  maize  abounding. 

This  ever-pUuntive  sea : 
I'd  love  those  stars  unnnmbered. 

If,  passing  in  the  shade, 
Beneath  our  walls  I  saw  not 

The  Spahi's  sparkling  blade. 

I  am  no  Tartar  maiden. 

That  a  eunuch  black  should  tune 
My  sweet  guitar,  and  hold  to  me 

My  glass  in  the  saloon. 
Far  from  these  horrid  places. 

In  our  dear  country  we, 
With  our  young  men  at  evening. 

May  talk  and  wander  free, 

But  still  I  love  this  climate. 

Where  never  wintry  breeie 
Invades,  with  icy  murmur. 

These  open  lattices ; 
Wiiere  rain  is  warm  in  summer, 

And  the  shining  insect  green. 
Most  like  a  living  emerald. 

Among  the  leaves  is  seen. 

With  her  chapelles  fiur  Smyrna — 

A  gay  princess,  is  she  : 
Still,  at  her  summons,  round  her 

Unfading  spring  ye  see. 
And,  as  in  beauteous  vases. 

Bright  groups  of  fiowers  repose, 
So,  in  her  seas  are  lying 

Her  archipelagoes. 

I  love  these  tall  red  turrets  ; 

These  standards  brave  unrolled  ; 
And,  like  an  infant's  playthings. 

These  houses  decked  with  gold. 
I  love,  for  soothing  reveries 

In  listless  ease,  a  tent 
Voluptuously  swaying 

Upon  an  elephant. 


Here,  in  this  fairy  palace. 

Full  of  all  melodies, 
Methinks  I  hear  deep  murmurs 

That  in  the  deserts  rise  ; 
Soft-mingling  with  the  musio 

The  Genii's  voices  pour. 
Amid  the  air,  unceasing. 

Around  us  evermore. 

I  love  the  burning  odours 

This  glowing  country  gives  ; 
And,  round  each  gilded  lattice. 

The  trembling,  wreathing  leaves  ; 
And,  'neath  the  bending  palm-tree, 

The  greenly-gushing  spring ; 
And,  on  the  snow-white  minaret, 

The  stork  with  snowy  wing. 

I  love  on  mossy  conch  to  sing 

A  Spanish  roundelay, 
And  see  my  sweet  companions. 

Around  commingling  gay, — 
A  roving  band,  light-hearted. 

In  frolicsome  arrays — 
Beneath  the  screening  parasol. 

Dance  down  the  merry  day. 

But,  more  than  all,  enchanting 

At  night,  it  is  to  me 
To  sit,  where  winds  are  sighing. 

Lone  musing  by  the  sea  ; 
And,  on  its  surfikce  gazing. 

To  mark  the  moon  so  fkir 
Her  silver  fan  out-spreading. 

In  trembling  radiance  there. 

THB  MAinAa 


W.D. 


[From  Um  Otrmao  of  Helnrieh  UutteibnmMr.] 

The  wild  winds  roar  through  the  fir  trees  tall. 
The  streamlets  rush  through  the  laughing  vale, 
I  winder  in  haste,  through  foraets  and  snow, 
^  From  height  to  height  many  miles  I  go. 

Oh !  shall  not  this  dark  life,  'midst  valleys  fr«e^ 
Once  more  greet  the  sunlight  joyously! 
I  turn  from  the  vain  thought  with  burning  biaio, 
And  rather  seek  winter's  stem  domain. 

'Mid  the  green  groves. 

On  the  bright  plains. 
My  heart  her  wild  sorrow 

Ever  retains  1 
Though  Itself  a  lock, 

Stai  life  doth  bloom : 
Alas  I  one  heart  is 

Closed  like  the  tomb. 

0  Love  I  0  Love !  thou  tyrant  high. 
Thou  drawest  thy  memories  fWim  eiurth  and  iky; 
The  birds  sing  thy  joys  on  their  azure  way. 
And  the  streams  tell  thy  sorrows  meaningly. 

Oh,  let  me  wander 

'Mid  pathways  wild. 
Of  howling  winds ; 
The  sad,  strange  child. 
0  Spring's  glad  brightness  I  O  fiowers'  yonng  lifbt ! 
Must  ne'er  thy  beauty  this  sick  heart  delight ! 

BRLAF  LAKE. 
[From  the  German  of  Hetnrich  Hnttaabfeanir.] 

I  am  so  glad,  so  sad. 

On  quiet  Erlaf  Lake! 
I  am  so  glad,  so  sad. 

On  quiet  Erlaf  Lake. 

Holiest  silence  in  the  pine  groves. 
Motionless  Heaven's  azure  space, 

Only  clouds  their  shadow  fiinging 
O'er  the  beauty  of  her  fkoe. 

Joyous  winds  are  murmuring  gratly 

Brightest  waves  o'er; 
And  &9  great  sun's  golden  oirolet 

P»l«ly  fleams  Uiere. 
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I  am  80  glad,  so  aad. 

On  quiet  Erlaf  Lake! 
I  «m  80  gUd,  80  sad, 

On  quiet  Erlaf  Lake. 

SEBRSUCHT. 
CFhxn  SobiUff.] 

Ah  !  from  the  depth  of  this  dark  glen, 

Bj  yon  diamal  dond  opprest, 
Conld  I  bnt  a  passage  gain, 

Ahy  how  should  I  be  blest ! 
There  I  see  a  lovely  land, 

Erer  fresh  and  ever  fair  ! 
Had  I  wings  at  my  eommand, 

Soon  should  I  be  hoTering  there. 

HelodiM  ATonnd  me  ring. 

Sweeter  than  heayen's  rest  can  be. 
And  the  gentle  breeaes  briag 

Fragrance  on  their  wings  to  me. 
Golden  oolonred  fruits  are  glowing. 

Nodding  midst  the  leaQr  bonghs. 
And  the  flowers,  that  there  are  blowing. 

Feel  no  winter's  ehllling  snows. 

Ah,  how  sweet  to  stray  at  will 

There  in  snnshine  ever  free. 
And  the  air  of  eyery  hill, 

0  how  balmy  must  it  be  ! 
But  that  mighty  riyer's  force. 

As  it  dashes  roaring  past, 
WiUi  it's  billows,  dark  and  hoarse, 

Makes  ny  yery  eovl  aghast. 


Lo  !  a  boat  rides  by  the  shore. 

Bat,  alas  I  no  helmsman 's  there. 
Boldly  enter,  doubt  no  more  ! 

See  its  sails  have  caught  the  air. 
Firm  in  faith  and  courage  be, 

For  no  gods  will  stretch  a  hand  ; 
Wonders  only  can  bring  thee 

To  that  lovely  wondrous  land. 

THE  GR^yE. 

[From  the  Gtmian  of  Von  GalU.] 

The  graye  is  deep,  and  stem,  and  still. 
And  terrors  round  its  margin  stand; 

It  with  a  yeil  of  darkness  hides 
The  Undisooyered  Land. 

A  silent  realm,  where  neyer  sounds 
The  yoice  of  bird  in  flowing  song; 

There  iHendship's  roses  fallen  away. 
Are  strewed  in  dust  along. 

The  bride  bereayed  may  mourn  in  yain, 
And  wring  her  hands  in  deep  despair; 

Loud  may  the  cry  of  orphans  be — 
No  sorrow  reacheth  there  I 

Yet  weary  hearts  that  here  below 
Have  struggled  with  the  storms  of  life. 

Long  for  its  eyerlasting  Peace, 
Untroubled  more  with  strife. 

For  to  us  in  no  other  place 

That  welcome,  looked-for  rest  can  come; 
And  only  throngh  that  Portal  dark 

Man  goeth  to  his  Home. 
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How  futtaral  is  the  propensity  in  man  to  s^k 

for  El  Dorftdos,  Happy  Lands,  wild  Gardens  of 

Eden,— where  flowers  grow  without  cultivation, — 

▼here  heasts  of  chase  are  not  monopolized  by  the 

aim  of  aristocratic  power, — ^where  governments  are 

as  liberal  as  the  air, — ^where  labour  reaps  its  own 

Rsnlt^— «iid  lastly,  and  above  all  else,  where  a 

nan's  hack  is  not  exactly  either  broken  or  very 

badly  humped  by  too  heavy  a  load  of  that  most 

solid  and  doiae  of  all  known  substances,  commonly 

leeognised  under  the  name  of  taxation !     Poets, 

hMppjnetl   have  the  faculty  of  manufacturing 

their  own  Paradises  at  home,  without  encountering 

sea^flckneas^  and  all  the  perils  of  the  great  deep, 

before  arriving  at  them.     They  c^n  see  happiness 

in  the  landscape  of  a  murky  London  street ;  and, 

by  an  akhemy  more  abstruse  and  subtle  than  was 

that  of  Roger  Bacon,  convert  a  garret  into  a  gar- 

te,  a  wash-basin  into  a  flower-pot,  and  the  dirty 

dinuty  of  a  bedstead  into  the  Tynan  purple  drawn 

voond  some  beautiful  ideal  Paphian  queen. 

Ordinary  people,  however,  are  compelled,  in  the 
fioone  of  thcdr  search  after  a  blissful  seat  on  earth, 
fogo  another,  and  quite  a  diiFerent  way  to  work. 
Ae  dirty  lanes  of  mere  matter-of-fact  must  be 
fone  tiuvagh, — the  mire  of  pure  animal  misery 
most  be  trampled  in,  until  both  body  and  mind 
^  alnuwt  brought  to  a  stand-still ;  and  long  and 
Wvf  must  be  the  labour  before  the  garden-wil- 
<Wness  imiles  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  enables  the 
^Uxrarer  therein  to  laugh  outright,  as  he  ought  to 
^  from  very  joy  at  his  changed  condition.    To 


speak  individually,  from  my  very  youth  upwards, 
I  had  a  strong  desire,  one  day  or  another,  to 
squeeze  myself  through  the  gate  of  some  one  or 
other  of  these — (next  to  Heaven  itself) — ^most-to- 
be-desired  places.  It  so  happened,  however,  that 
up  to  the  year  of  grace  1840, 1  contented  myself 
with  thinking  about  it,  and  abiding  my  appointed 
time. 

At  the  latter  end  of  December  of  that  eventful 
year,  after  having  carefully  weighed  in  the  ba- 
lance the  respective  merits  of  different  paradisaical 
parts  of  the  earth,  including  New  2Sealand,  and 
Australia,  (the  present  prison,  alas !  of  my  friend 
Richard  Howitt,)  I  Anally  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  to  Texas.  The  very  name  of  Mexico,  with  its 
marvellous  associations, — its  Montezumas,  its  mag- 
nificent vegetation,  its  old  renown  in  the  romance 
of  American  history,  ever  threw  out  attractions  to 
my  imagination.  To  add  to  them,  the  various 
books  and  pamphlets  written  upon  that  country, 
which  happened  to  fall  into  my  hands,  contri- 
buted a  golden  store  of  almost  unalloyed  "  sweet 
promise  ; "  while  the  political  relations  of  the 
young  republic  so  exactly  coincided  with  all  my 
preconceived  notions  of  governmental  purity  and 
integrity,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  seal  was  at  once 
and  conclusively  afBxed  to  the  bond  of  my  determi- 
nation to  depart  forthwith.  Accordingly,  after  much 
delay  and  trouble,  occasioned  by  the  unprincipled 
conduct  of  the  ship-brokers,  we  left  the  London 
Docks  on  the  28th  of  December  1840,  with  twenty- 
one  adult  passengers,  male  and  female,  and  eight 
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or  ten  cliildien.  Although  our  voyage  was  not 
without  its  onriouB  inoident  and  interest,  I  shall 
not  linger  over  its  description  in  this  place,  hat 
proceed  at  once  to  relate  in  what  manner  we  first 
touched  upon  the  Teican  shore.  Ahout  half-past 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  March, 
many  of  the  passengers  heing  on  deck  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  unsuspicious,  and  wrapped  in 
the  conscious  security  of  having  passed  the  great 
deep  unharmed, — ^with  the  suddenness  of  a  falling 
thunderbolt,  the  ship  struck  upon  the  bottom. 
The  shock  made  her  shiver  from  head  to  stem, 
like  a  leaf  in  the  wind,  or  a  creature  alive  that 
has  received  its  death-blow,  and  trembles  nervously 
before  it  falls.  For  a  moment  or  two,  every  soul 
was  dumb.  The  water  heaved  and  swdled  around 
us ;  and,  as  the  waves  passed  on  and  left  the  ves- 
sel to  sink  again,  crash  we  came  again  upon  the 
bottom, — and  again,  and  again.  And  then  fol- 
lowed shrieking  of  women  and  children,  and  weep- 
ing and  praying,  shouting  and  swearing,  and 
hurrying  half  unconsciously  and  desperately  to 
and  fro.  Many  of  the  sailors, — ^men  of  courage 
and  desperate  daring  on  any  or  all  other  occasions, 
now  seemed  to  lose  all  confidence  ;  and,  with  the 
loss  of  confidence,  all  power.  While  the  captain 
(who  happened  to  be  below  when  the  vessel  first 
struck)  rushed  instantly  up  the  stairs,  and,  in  an 
agony  of  terror,  ran  about  the  deck,  crying  ^^  The 
Lord  preserve  us  T — "  Grod  Almighty  have  merey 
upon  us !  "  and  using  other  expressions  of  a  simi- 
lar nature ;  but  which,  of  course,  carried  little 
comfort  to  the  already  hopeless  hearts  of  the  fe- 
males, and  the  more  timid  of  the  stronger  sex. 
TwUight  was  drawing  on.  That  sun,  half  under 
the  horiaon,  was  gazed  on  tearfully  by  many  wild 
eyes  as  the  last  sun  they  would  ever  see ;  while 
the  very  soul  seemed  to  sink  at  the  dread  con* 
Bciousness  that  night  and  an  undug  and  tombless 
grave  were  dosing  over  us  for  ever.  During  this 
time,  the  ship  was  put  upon  many  various  tacks^ 
in  order  to  try  in  what  direction  we  could  ma]ce 
our  escape  ftom  the  shoal.  At  length  she  again 
floated,  and  we  steered  direct  from  land  and  to- 
wards the  open  part  of  the  Qulf  of  Mexioo.  So 
dose  upon  the  tropics,  day  and  pight  are  almost 
as  distinct,  and  as  abrupt  in  their  distinctness  as 
dark  and  light  painted  dose  together  on  a  board. 
There  is  litUe  blending  of  the  two  together,-^-al- 
most  nothing  of  that  warm,  dreamy,  and  angelio 
twilight  which,  in  more  northern  climates,  gives 
to  romance  one  half  its  ideality,  and  to  love  one 
of  its  deepest  fascinations.  Darkness  fell,  and  fear 
became  more  fearful  than  before.  The  deck  was 
crowded  with  anxious  but  invisible  faces,  and  all 
ears  were  strained  to  catch  the  tidings  minute  by 
minute  communicated  in  a  mtunpal  melancholy 
tone  by  the  seaman  at  the  lead,  as  he  sung  out, 
with  each  haul  of  the  sounding-line,  ^^  Quarter 
less  two  I "— "  Deep  two!  "— "  Half  quarter  two  J " 
and  the  like.  If  we  gained  a  quarter  of  a  fathom* 
there  arose  beneath  that  dark  canopy  of  sky  a 
general  and  very  heart-felt  '*  Thank  Qod  for 
that ! "  in  which  even  the  old  skipper  himself  was 
not  too  heroic  to  join.  The  pumps  were  tried, 
and,  to  our  surprise  as  well  as  gratifioatioii,  foupd 


not  to  have  more  water  than  before.  The  old  ship 
had  dearly  sprang  no  leak.  About  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  however,  the  man  at  the  helm 
discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  vessel  refiued 
to  obey  her  rudder,  and  declared  his  conviction 
that  we  had  lost  it  when  we  struck,  and  had  been 
sailing  all  night  without  one,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  said,  under  the  especial  guidance  of  the 
stump  thereof  only. 

Within  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  anchor  ms 
dropped,  an^  early  after  daylight  on  the  following 
morning,  what  remained  of  the  helm  was  unship- 
ped, when  it  was  discovered  that  the  post  was 
snapped  asunder,  and  the  wbolfl  of  the  rndderpart 
had  been  carried  away. 

All  hands  on  board  (passengers  included)  wen 
now  busily  employe4  m  manufacturing  a  new 
helm  out  of  three  spars  rough  from  the  forest, 
and  a  few  old  planks  which  luckily  ohanoed  to  be 
on  board.  These  were  lashed  together  and  nailed 
as  well  as  circumstances  and  the  rude  natoreof 
the  materials  would  permit ;  while,  in  order  to 
give  this  poor  substitute  for  a  rudder  the  requisite 
ponderosity  in  the  water,  a  quantity  of  broken 
flints,  brought  from  Ranuigate  by  way  of  ballast, 
was  inserted  into  the  interstices  between  the  boards 
on  either  side.  When  finished  and  shipped,  it  was 
calculated  to  last,  with  moderate  weather,  about 
three  days  at  farthest ;  while  hard  weather  and  a 
rough  sea  would,  in  all  probability,  have  carried  it 
off  in  as  many  hours.  To  increase  the  delights  of 
our  situation,  it  was  now  discovered,  on  examina- 
tion, that  but  fifty  gallons  of  water  remained,  while 
there  were  above  forty  souls  on  board.  The  rictuals 
also  ran  short,  partly  in  consequeiice  of  the  ^- 
uBual  length  of  our  passage,  but  much  more  in 
consequence  of  the  vessd  havinga  in  the  first  in- 
stance, been  despatched  &om  liondon  upon  lach 
rigidly-eoonomical  principles  that  she  might  more 
aptly  have  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  aoit  of 
floating  parish  workhouse,  than  a  vessel  csnyiog 
such  a  member  of  human  beings  and  bouiid  upon 
a  voyage  of  rather  preoarious  duration  in  point  of 
time.  This,  indeed,  is  a  point  upon  which  ^m- 
grants  (of  the  poorer  oIsmcs  especially)  to  W 
part  pf  the  world,  generally  find  themselves  most 
miserably  misled  and  deceived.  To  find  it  out,  how- 
ever, only  when  in  "  blue  water,"  is  too  late  for  the 
appUoation  of  any  remedy : — ^patience  and  endur- 
ance are  the  most  available  virtues  daring  the 
remainder  of  the  passage.  Perhaps  on  some  fature 
occasion  I  may  give,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the 
thousands  of  emigrants  who  annually  lea^  ^"' 
akores!,  such  i^x  insight  into  the  system  pursued  by 
"  passenger-brokers  "  in  our  sea-ports,  as  cannot 
fail  at  least  to  be  highly  useful  to  them,  ev^  n^^ 
answer  not  the  higher  purpose  of  assisting  ia  u^a 
correction  of  a  deeply  gross  and  infamous  though 
too  littie  understood,  abuse. 

Not  to  prolong  the  story  of  this  our  first  mtf- 
fbrtune,  let  it  suffice  the  reader  to  be  infonnw 
that,  after  two  other  days  blind  sailing  in  fog  and 
misi^  whioh  lendeied  the  sun  invisible,  so  that  no 
observation  oould  be  taken,  we  anchored  again  on 
the  night  of  Saturday,  March  ?7,  intending  to  w 
main  there  until  the  return  of  slaylight,  and  F' 
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kips  dauer  weatlier,  Bhonld  enable  us  the  better  to 
ueertain  oar  actual  position.    About  midnigbt, 
boveTery  tbe  wind  rose,  until  it  blew  almost  a  bur- 
ncaoe,  and  tbe  aea  roUed  in  magnificent  and 
len^tbened  billowa,  until  our  old  sbip  pitcbed,  bead 
ud  stem,  as  though  about  to  dive  endways  into 
the  land  below,  and  reeled  from  side  to  side  so 
deeply,  as  to  threaten,  every  instant,  to  lie  down 
like  a  too  exhausted  and  toil-worn  thing  to  struggle 
br  liberty  any  longer.     At  the  same  time,  her 
timbers  trembled  and  shrieked  with  the  prodigi- 
Mu  ftcain  upon  them,  and  she  tugged  madly  at 
tbe  chain  eable,  by  which  her  anchor  held  us  to  the 
place,  as  might  some  infuriated  and  unmanageable 
wild  beast  at  the  lashings  that  fix  him  to  the 
grottiuL    About  half -past  three,  the  morning  being 
pitch  darky  the  cable  snapped  suddenly  in  two, 
and  ve  drifted  rapidly  towsjrds  the  land  and  those 
fonmdable  breakers  which  everlastingly  dash  with 
nch  impstiiQus  ylolence  upon  the  whole  shelving 
eossi  ef  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    In  this  second  emer- 
fuujj  the  pqsillanimity  of  our  captain  evinced  it- 
self in  the  same  manner  as  before.     He  appeared 
half  bewildered,  and  as  though  he  now  finally  gave 
as  up  for  lost.    But,  by  the  combined  exertions  of 
all  on  board,  a  second  anchor  was  soon  slipped, 
and  the  veaael  was  brought-to  in  about  five  fathoms 
water.    When  daylight  at  length  broke^  the  sky 
seemed  sUIl  ahoiost  as  heavy  and  black  as  night ; 
and  tha  ^^  ground-swell,"  the  result  of  the  preced- 
ing stonn,  was  absolutely  fearful  to  look  upon, 
^glials  of  distress  were  now  hoisted  ;  but»  owing 
to  the  fog  which  enveloped  the  land,  were  not  seen 
until  late  in  the  day.    About  four  o'clock  p.m,,  the 
jalot-boat^  which  had  long  been  seen  approaching, 
mched  us,  pxni  on  the  same  night  we  anchored 
JBfit  outside  that  shifting  sand-bar  which  renders 
tbe  haibour  of  Galveston  so  difiicult  to  enter ; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  mapy  men  much  better 
qualified  to  judge  correctly  in  this  nvatter  than 
myttMy  will  ever  prevent  this,  the  most  favourable 
port  on  the  whole  Texan  sea-board,  from  beooming 
a  plaee  of  any  really  extensive  maritime  commerce. 
This  sandrbudk,  or  '^bar,"  proved  to  be  the  same 
upon  which  we  had  struck  four  days  previously, 
oar  v«Mel  at  that  time  drawing  only  nine  feet 
water.     Statements  have  repeatedly  been  made, 
caleulaled  to  lead  to  much  misoonception  on  this 
nbject,  and  to  direct  that  spirit  of  enterprise  to- 
waida  Texas,  and  on  the  part  of  inexperienced  and 
far-ofiP  individuals,  which  eventually  resulted  in 
partial  if  not  entire  disappointment  and  disaster. 
It  has  been  said,  that  in  certain  tides,  sixteen  feet 
of  water  arc  upon  the  bar.    This  may  be  the  case 
^occasionally ;  but  it  is  not  upon  occasional  and 
ctanparalively  rare  chances  of  ingress  and  egress  to 
uid  from  a  post,  that  oommeroe  by  sea  can  bene- 
^ciaUy  be  rendered  dependent.    One  of  the  only 
t^o  pilots  in  Galveston  (Mr.  G.  S        ■,  formerly 
of  liverpool)  haa  aeveral  times  assured  me  that,  in 
9^^rai^  no  vessel  can  pass  with  safety  that  requires 
&  greater  depth  of  water  than  Mrieen  feet ;  that 
^^cing  the  average  sounding  upon  the  bank.    He 
^  states  that  the  bar  itself  has  changed  its  posi- 
tion neariy  half  a  mile  within  the  last  three  or  four 


These  facts — ^for  as  such  they  are  given— are 
most  admirably  illustrated  by  the  appearance  of 
the  bay  of  Galveston  itself.  Sprinkled  with 
wrecks  of  various  appearances  and  [sizes,  all  alike 
gloomy,  however,  in  their  looks  and  associations^, 
it  strikes  the  heart  of  a  stranger  as  a  sort  of  ocean* 
cemetery — a  sea  churchyard — ^in  which  broken 
masts,  and  shattered  timbers,  half  buried  in  quick- 
sands,  seem  to  remain  above  the  surface  of  the 
treacherous  waters,  only  to  remind  the  living,  like 
dead  camels  on  a  level  desert,  of  the  destruction 
that  has  gone  before,  and  yet  awaits  many  who 
may  come  after. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  while  on  this  subject, 
just  to  add,  that  a  current  produced  by  the  rivers 
from  the  uplands  which  fall  into  the  bay,  runs 
through  it  to  the  sea,  and  forms  the  only  safe  traok, 
like  a  narrpw  lane  for  a  coach,  down  which  ships 
reach  the  city.  The  remaining  mass  of  water,  at 
least  three  miles  across,  from  Galveston  to  Pelican 
Island  opposite,  is  so  shallow,  that  under  the  infiu- 
enoe  of  particular  winds,  combined,  perhaps,  with 
other  causes,  it  may,  in  certain  places,  be  wtded 
aoross  with  safety  !  Such,  then,  is  the  plain  truth, 
as  far  as  I  could  ascertain  it,  respecting  the  famous 
port  of  Galveston,  the  intended  mart  of  all  the  rest 
of  Texas,  and  the  place  from  which  all  the  as-yet* 
unproduced  produce  of  the  interior — the  dreamed- 
of  wealth  of  thousande  of  dreamed-of  settlers-— i« 
to  be  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

About  noon  on  the  29th  of  March,  we  landed  in 
reality.  From  the  leay  the  appearance  of  Galves- 
ton is  that  of  a  fine  city  of  great  extent,  built  dose 
upon  the  edge  of  the  water ;  but  its  glory  vaniabea 
gradually  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  approach 
of  the  spectator,  untU,  on  his  arrival  at  the  end  of  one 
of  the  long,  rude,  wood  projections  called  wharfs, 
which  shoot  out  some  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the 
shallows  of  the  bay,  he  finds  nothing  but  a  poor 
straggling  collection  of  weather-boarded  frame- 
houses,  beautifully  embellished  with  whitewash, 
(they  may  be  mistaken  for  white  marble  from  the 
Gul^)  and  extending,  without  measuiable  depth, 
about  the  length  of  two  miles  of  string.  It  pre- 
sents, in  this  respect,  a  bold  front  to  the  enemy  ; 
but,  like  a  bulwark  made  of  brown  pasteboard,  has 
more  appearance  than  power ;  and,  in  the  eveiit  of 
a  war  with  the  Mexicans,  might,  in  the  eoune  of 
a  few  hours,  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by 
a  brisk  and  determined  cannonade  of  nothiiig  more 
formidable  than  dried  peas  instead  of  grape-phot, 
and  bay  shells  by  way  of  bombs. 

As  Galveston  is  at  present  (and,  in  all  probability, 
for  a  very  long  time  to  come  will  continue  to  be) 
considered  the  head-quarters  of  modem  Texas  in 
population,  in  commercial  importance,  in  the  civil- 
isation of  its  society,  in  religion,  education,  morals, 
and  literature,  I  shall  be  rather  more  particular 
than  otherwise  might  be  deemed  needful  in  its  de- 
scription, touohing  all  these  matters ;  trusting 
thereby  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  more  perfect  fac- 
simile of  things  of  this  kind  in  the  new  republic, 
than  all  the  laudatory  pens  of  all  preceding  writers 
put  together,  have  yet  attempted  to  give. 

When  a  man  reads  of  a  '*  city,"  he  T«y  natu- 
rally associates  with  that  word  the  idea  implied  b)i 
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it  at  home.  He  almost  unconsciously  jumps  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  city  in  a  newly-founded  coun- 
try is,  if  not  quite  so  elegant  externally,  yet  pretty 
inuch  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  a  city  in  an  old 
one.  If  he  be  told  there  is  idready  an  University 
established,  his  mind  reverts  to  Cambridge  and 
Oxford ; — education  assumes  her  most  imposing 
aspect,  and  learning  peeps  out  in  cap  and  gown 
from  her  palace  of  books,  surrounded  by  a  splen- 
did court  of  intellectuals,  and  raising  up,  as  her  most 
solemn  duty  is,  a  train  of  graceless  rascals,  on 
whose  heads  the  stamp. of  manhood  is  not  yet  fully 
impressed,  but  who  are  destined  to  become— «ach 
in  his  clegree — the  lights  of  our  modem  world. 
Should  he  be  told  of  ciyilisation, — arts,  sciences, 
and  those  numberless  and  nameless  refinements 
which  oonstitute  in  his  view  the  stock-meaning 
of  civilisation,  instantly  rise  up  to  view ;  and 
mentally  he  beholds  the  strange  phenomenon  of 
intellectual  and  moral  power  rising  unsupported  in 
the  midst  of  a  natural  wilderness  on  which  even 
the  hand  of  agriculture,  the  first  task-master  of 
physical  labour,  has  not  as  yet  left  so  much  as  its 
Ughteet  impression.  He  is  told  of  busy  ports  and 
harbours  dotted  with  the  flags  of  all  nations,-~of 
steamers  plying  up  and  down,  and  to  and  fro  ;  and 
at  once,  by  the  most  easy  and  natural  of  all  asso- 
ciations, he  sees  a  floating  forest  of  branchless  and 
leafless  pines  throwing  their  streamers  abroad  upon 
the  air  over  the  bosom  of  some  Thames  or  Mersey, 
yet  unknown  to  fame ;  and  exalting,  by  their  com- 
merce, the  humble  and  industrious  pedlars  of  the 
newly-planted  cities  into  merchants,  who  erelong 
shall  become  like  princes. 

Such  and  similar  are  the  impressions  almost  in- 
variably made  upon  home-bred  readers  and  aspir- 
ing emigrants  by  the  perusal  of  favourable  Com- 
missioners' very  impartial  reports,  the  works  of  in- 
terested or  hasty  and  incompetent  parties,  and  the 
inspection  of  maps  upon  which  cities  only  just  con- 
ceived by  the  parental  surveyor,  are  laid  down  as 
fully  grown,  and  over  which  it  is  quite  as  easy  to 
travel  four  or  five  hundred  miles  by  the  aid  of  a 
scale  and  a  pair  of  compasses,  as  it  is  to  walk  as 
many  single  miles  along  the  nasty  dirty  roads  of 
the  **  old  country"  from  one's  own  house  to  the 
next  village.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  too,  with 
what  unexpected  ease  a  man  fells  the  imaginary 
timber  growing  upon  a  map ; — selects  his  bit  of 
**  happy  land"  upon  the  bend  of  some  delightful 
rivery  knocks  up  his  log-house  or  *'  shanty*'  as  the 
case  may  be, — ^puts  to  the  rout  whole  bodies  of 
hostile  and  obnoxious  Indians ; — ^kilb  his  own  buf- 
falo and  deer,— cat6hes  more  Uian  he  can  consume 
every  time  he  goes  fishing, — (since  fish  in  places  of 
this  description  are  generally  of  such  a  generous 
nature  that  they  positively  Yolunteer  into  your  net 
whether  yon  want  them  or  not,)  and  in  short  suc- 
ceeds so  admirably  in  the  ooun^  of  his  adoption 
-—(sitting  all  the  while  by  his  fire -side  with  his 
pipe  and  pot  of  English  ale,)  that  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  years  he  finds  himself  perfectly  inde- 
pendent and  as  happy  as  a  little  rural  king. 

More  surprising,  however,  than  all  this^  is  the 
reality, — the  fact  against  the  fiction.  It  is  usually 
a  rather  melancholy  surprisal  too.    The  flourish- 


ing **  city,"  rifling  in  importance,  in  commerce,  and 
in  wealth,  he  discovers,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to 
be  not  half  so  large  as  many^an  Englidi  village  : — 
its  houses  being  of  the  poorest  and  most  temporary 
nature,  and  reared  here  and  there  and  anywhere, 
with  no  more  apparent  regularity  than  is  display- 
ed by  a  crop  of  mushrooms  that  have  suddenly 
popped  their  heads  up  some  dewy  morning  in  the 
prolific  area  of  a  sheep-pasture.    Its  *^  University" 
is  considerably  less  than  a  country  pedagogue's 
common  school,  both  in  its  means  of  education  and 
the  number  of  its  students^;  while  the  magnificent 
pile  of  building  in  which  the  mysteries  of  language 
and  mathematics  are  carried  on,  is  built  in  die 
finest  style  of  log  and  weatherboard  architecture, 
— ^the  columns  that  support  it  being  rough  nn- 
wrought  cedar-stumps,  and  the  groining  of  the 
arched  roof,  the  bare  rafters  and  laths  upon  which 
the  shingles  are  nailed.     The ''  commercial  impor- 
tance "  of  which  he  had  read,  is  found  to  consist 
principally  in  the  mutual  peddling  and  swindling 
carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  amongst  themselves 
and  their  country  neighbours ;  while  the  remaining 
portion  is  made  up  of  individual  or  associated  mo- 
nopolies, whose  strength  is  obtained  and  power 
perpetuated  by  the  employment  of  much  greater 
capital  than  the  hosts  of  new  settlers  commonly 
possess.    Such  at  least  is  the  reality  in  Gfalveston, 
as  contrasted  with  the  imaginary  picture  drawn  at 
home  by  the  intending  emigrant  from  the  delight- 
ful sketches  madeby  those  fanciful  and  hig^y  poeti- 
cal gentlemen  whose  various  works  upon  Texas 
are  already  before  the  public.     The  forest  of  masts 
bearing  the  flags  of  many  nations  dwindles  into  a 
few  straggling  poles  bearing  the  **  star-spangled  " 
buntin  of  the  States  ;  **ihe  lone  star"  of  Texas 
itself ;  and  possibly,  once  in  the  course  of  four  or 
five  months,  the  red  flag  of  St.  George  of  England : 
all,  however,  looking  as  idle,  as  melancholy,  and 
as  lonely  as  so  many  half-starved  cormorants, 
watching,  from  their  perch  of  stone,  whom  or  what 
they  can  devour.     The  arrival  or  departure  of  a 
steamer  from  or  to  New  Orleans,  creates  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  place,  and  two  or  three  hours  of  com- 
mon hurry  and  bustle  along  the  wooden-pier  at  the 
foot  of  which  she  may  happen  to  come  to  anchor : 
after  this,  all  relapses  again  into  mere  inanity ;  and 
the  public  mind,  for  want  of  something  better  to 
do,  falls  back  upon  its  stock  subject  of  speculation 
touching  that  most  interesting  of  all  intellectual 
items, — ^  what  comes  next  ?" 

Literature  and  art,  though  words  to  be  found  in 
a  dictionary,  have  nothing  correspondent  to  them 
in  Texas.  The  literature  there  is  embodied  in 
some  twenty  newspapers  of  the  most  miserable  de- 
scription. The  editor  of  each  usually  combines 
within  the  compass  of  his  own  body,  prc^rietor 
and  compositor  too.  This  trinity  of  tiie  printing- 
ofiioe  clips  out  extracts,  writes  original  drivel  of 
his  own,  takes  in  both  advertisements  and  the  pay 
for  them,— -notices  a  marriage  for  a  bit  of  bride- 
cake and  a  gallon  of  whisky, — ^works  at  his 
''case"  along  with  his  men,  (being  not  a  whit 
more  important  than  any  one  of  them,}  and  pub- 
lishes the  whole  collection  in  his  own  especial 
name.  By  this  means  he  contrives  to  ''get  along  *' 
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in  the  articles  of  bread  and  cheese,  but  seldom,  if 
ever,  arriTes  at  sach  a  high  point  of  prosperity  as 
to  be  enabled  to  enclose  a  snipping  of  prairie- 
gToand,  and  bnild  a  plank-mansion  of  his  own. 
To  expect  to  find  a  book  for  sale  of  any  higher 
character  than  the  illnstrated  alphabet, — **  A  for 
Ape^  and  B  for  Boll,*'— except  it  be  deriyed  from 
tliB  sea-chest  library  of  some  diseased  and  beggared 
emigrant,  who  disposes  of  all  he  possesses  in  order 
to  getaway  again, — ^wonld  be  to  expect  a  very  re- 
maricable   and  nnnsnal  phenomenon.     Any  old 
book-stall  in  her  Majesty's  dominions  contains 
more  literaiy  wealth  upon  any  given  number  of  its 
square  inches,  than  can  be  f oand  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  aqnaie  leagues  in  Texas,  pick  them  ^m 
whaterer  part  you  wilL     In  fact,  the  means  of 
obtaining   a  mere  animal  existence  engross  the 
first  and  almost  sole  attention  of  every  one.    A 
state  of  things  inevitable  in  a  country  as  poor,  aa 
a  coonftry,  as  ever  Job  was  as  an  individual,  and 
fiur  moie  prostrated  by  its  extreme  poverty  than 
ever  Job  could  have  been.     These  are  anything 
bat  anfoonded  and  gratuitous  observations,  as  will 
appear  in  proper  place  by  and  by. 

The  ei^  of  Galveston  as  it  stands,  and  the 
«  city  "  laid  down  upon  the  plane,  bear  about  the 
Mme  relation  to  each  other,  in  point  of  size,  as  a 
pea  to  a  pumpkin  respectively  ;  and  could  but  a 
msa  bnild  houses  with  his  eyes,  the  now  waste 
snd  trackless  prairie  would  be  covered  with  (rst- 
late  edifices.  He  would  behold  streets  thronged 
vith  happy  citisens  and  happier  merchants,  where 
St  pmmt  are  found  only  rank  grass  breast-high, — 
the  caicases  and  bleached  bones  of  cattle  that  have 
died  of  thirst  and  madness,  and  goiged  and  goiging 
torkey-hnzzards  that  feed  on  the  filthy  carrion 
Qatil  they  can  scarcely  fly  away  with  their  deli- 
cioQs  harden.  Such  a  man  would  be  a  very  com- 
petent and  fitting  associate  for  all  those  praise- 
worthy gentlemen  to  whom  the  world  b  at  present 
vMded  for  throwing  open  to  its  gaze  the  gates  of 
the  Texan  paradise.  He  would  then  see  things 
as  Ihey  otij^  to  he^  not  as  tk^  arty — and  that  oon- 
ititoies  the  grand  secret  of  writing  a  book  upon 
any  new  country  which  requires  an  incoming  po- 
poiation*  Of  course,  there  are  abundance  of  squares 
laid  down,  bnt  no  squares  of  building  upon  them. 
The  streets  (if  wide  passsges  between  rows  of 
booses  may  be  so  called)  are  ankle -deep  in  fine 
tsnd  during  dry  weather,  and  almost  deeper  still 
in  mud  during  wet :  they  being  totally  unpaved 
in  any  part.  An  east  or  north-east  wind  drives 
the  waters  of  the  bay  so  far  up,  that  the  principal 
street  is  laid  completely  under  water ;  and  boats 
have,  I  believe,  been  employed  to  convey  neces- 
■uies  about  the  city,and  to  assist  all  such  as  were 
not  naturally  of  sn  amphibious  tribe,  in  the  trans- 
9ddaao{  their  business.  Upon  one  occasion,  it 
was  carried  away  altogether, — ^the  place  upon 
which  it  stood  being  left  as  clear  as  a  summer  b^ch 
during  an  ebb  tide.  At  that  period  of  the  year 
conmiofnly  termed  winter,  but  which,  more  pro* 
periy  may  be  called  the  rainy  season,  a  vast 
portion  of  that  part  of  the  island  prairie  upon 
vdijch  the  imaginary  portion  of  Gralveston  is  already 
erected,  the  water  lies  finom  twelve  to  eighteen 
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inches  deep  after  storms,  and  forms  a  sort  of  ex- 
tensive fiiii-pond  (only  without  fish)  in  which  a 
man  might  throw  his  float  and  line  either  from 
his  chamber-window  or  his  door-step,  just  as  his 
genius  and  roving  fancy  might  incline  him. 

The  present  remains  of  the  city,  or  rather,  I 
mean,  the  actual  remains  at  the  beginning  of  the 
city  that  is  to  be,  are  intersected  with  wide  and 
tolerably  deep  ditches  for  the  purposes  of  drain- 
age. These  generally  contain  some  portion  of 
water,  and  consequently  are  the  resort  and  local 
habitation  of  incalculable  numbers  of  a  small  am- 
phibious species  of  crab,  familiarly  denominated 
^*  fiddlers,"  from  the  &ct  of  their  being  amply 
provided  with  one  enormous  daw,  larger  than  the 
whole  body,  and  not  unlike  a  huge  animal  bass- 
viol  ;  while  the  corresponding  one  on  the  other 
side  is  a  mere  stick  in  comparison,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance fitted  only  to  terape  the  other.  These 
curious  insects  inhabit  every  extensive  gutter  or 
drain,  whether  in  the  town  or  out  of  it,  and  ex- 
hibit a  remarkable  degree  of  alacrity  in  saving 
themselves  from  danger ;  as,  upon  the  approach  of 
the  passenger,  a  tumultuous  movement,  a  scour- 
ing away,  and  ^  general  scramble,"  takes  place  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  nearly  all  have 
dropped  into  their  holes  in  the  banks.  The  body 
of  the  largest  does  not  exceed  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  square,  while  the  large  claw  is  two  inches 
and  a  half  long.  They  are  harmless,  and  not  un- 
wholesome, although  never  eaten ;  their  diminutive 
size  efiectually  protecting  them  from  the  ravenous 
appetites  of  the  inhabitants. 

When,  for  the  first  time,  we  walked  down  the 
hot  and  sandy  **  Strand,"  (the  principal  street  be- 
fore alluded  to,)  the  name  of  ^^  Van  Winkle,"  upon 
the  front  of  a  store,  caught  our  eyes,  and  celled 
up  pleasant  visions  of  Wadiington  Irving's  **Rip ;" 
of  mysterious,  mute,  and  eternally-smoking  Dutch- 
men ;  of  the  famous  Katskill  mountains,  and  of 
the  early  times  of  settlement  on  Manhattan  Island, 
when,  perhaps,  the  New  York  of  that  day  was 
a  sort  of  Galveston  of  this.  And  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  wondered  how  long  it  might  be  before  the 
first  city  of  the  ''Lone  Star"  would  become  as 
great  as  is  that  of  the  many-starred  banner  which 
Washington  and  his  colleagues  have  planted 
amongst  the  first  and  most  permanent  on  earth. 
But  nine  months'  experience  and  observation  have 
since  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that,  to  say  the 
best  of  it,  it  wUl,  at  least,  be  a  very  long  time  in- 
deed. 

The  ''stores"  in  Galveston  are  remarkable  places; 
curious  assemblages  of  all  manner  of  miscellaneous 
articles,  in  almost  every  department  of  human 
wants  and  occupations.  Unlike  the  shops  of 
Europe,  in  which  one  article,  or  at  most,  perhaps, 
some  few  of  the  same  genus,  constitute  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  place,  these  stores  much  more 
nearly  resemble  a  series  of  modem  museums,  the 
curiosities  of  which  are  selected  from  almost  every 
variety  of  manufacture  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 
In  one  of  these,  of  any  "  mark  and  likelihood," 
you  may  be  provided  with  house-brooms,  and  hair- 
brushes, combs  and  rakes,  broad-cloth  and  baskets, 
wines,  spirits,  and  gunpowder,— razors  and  Colts* 
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mx-chambered  riflefl, — ^boots  and  bed-tickings, — 
potteij  of  all  kinds,  and  ready-made  pantaloons, — 
fish-hooks  and  bacon^-i-soap  and  soda,-— backets, 
iron  pots,  washing-tubs,  Yankee  clocks,  French 
silks,  stoves,  and  an  infinity  of  articles  much  more 
numerous  and  tedious  to  mention  than  all  the  un- 
mentionables of  an  auctioneer's  catalogue.  In 
short,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  meat  and  fish,  I 
believe  everything  that  can  be  purchased,  is  to  be 
purchased  at  these  medley  repositories  denominated 
stores.  Throughout  this  immense  variety,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  perhaps  not 
a  single  article  is  produced  by  the  Texan  popula- 
tion itself.  All  are  imported  ;  and  as  the  store- 
keepers generally  calculate  upon  a  profit  of  <ms 
hundred  per  cent,  on  the  great  majority  of  the  goods 
in  which  they  deal,  it  may  readily  be  inferred  how 
rapidly  the  little  money  there  is  in  the  place  be- 
comes transferred  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
at  large  to  the  purses  of  the  storekeepers. 

The  latter  have  a  practice  amongst  them  of  sup- 
plying the  planters  of  the  interior  with  a  yearns 
outfit  of  all  kinds  of  necessaries  upon  the  pledge 
and  security  of  their  coming  crops  ;  a  system 
which  keeps  them  long  out  of  their  money,  and 
occasionally  leads  to  losses  of  no  inconsiderable 
extent.  Accommodation  of  this  description  is  also 
almost  universally  afforded  by  the  shipping  mer- 
chants of  the  southern  slave-holding  states  to  the 
cotton  growers  of  that  country ;  a  course  which, 
in  many  instances,  has  pledged  the  latter  two  or 
three  crops  deep,  and  materially  assisted,  in  con* 
junction  with  an  atrociously  bad  banking  system, 
to  produce  that  stagnation  and  commercial  distress, 
the  complaints  of  which  have  latterly  been  so  loud 
from  those  districts  of  America. 

In  connexion  with  the  stores,  it  may  be  oppor- 
tune to  mention,  that  the  market  in  Galveston  is 
held  every  day,  Sunday  included :  that  day,  in- 
deed, being  the  best  in  the  week  for  abundance  and 
variety.  It  consists  principally  of  meat  and  fish 
of  various  kinds,  with  now  and  then  a  few  vege- 
tables. These  are  but  seldom  seen,  being  very 
scarce  and  dear ;  a  cabbage  about  ihe  size  of  a 
blacksmith's  fist  .readily  bringing  as  much  as 
eighteenpence  or  two  shillings,  English.  The 
market  is  opened  with  the  earliest  peep  of  day- 
light, and  may  be  considered  well  over  by  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  meat  is  killed  dur- 
ing the  preceding  night,  and  brought  to  the  stalls 
in  a  state  that  may  properly  be  termed  yet  warm 
with  life.  Even  with  this  necessary,  though  dis- 
agreeable haste,  unless  it  be  cooked  slmost  imme- 
diately, it  will,  during  the  hottest  weather,  turn 
green,  and  putrify  before  mid-day.  At  any  time 
to  purchase  more  than  is  needful  for  the  day's 
consumption,  is  useless ;  as  all  beyond  that  becomes 
waste*  Beef  and  fish  are  very  cheap  indeed ; 
their  price  may  be  considered  almost  nomi- 
nal Pork  is  higher,  and  mutton  higher  staU, 
though  of  the  most  wretched  quality,  and  the  nar- 
rowest conceivable  supply.  The  exceeding  dearth 
of  green  vegetables  is  severely  felt  by  the  new- 
comer in  this  intensely  sultry  climate  ;*and  in  con- 
junction with  drinking  water  of  the  vilest  descrip- 
tion, contributes,  I  doubt  not,  very  much  to  the 


unhealthiness  of  the  people,  (more  especially  of  the 
poor,  who  constitute  nineteen-twentieths  ai  the 
whole,)  and  at  times  renders  both  the  island  and 
the  whole  of  the  seaboard  a  mere  lazar-houae  for 
disease  and  death  to  revel  in.  Melons  of  Tarioas 
descriptions,  and  the  finest  growth,  flourish  and 
abound  during  the  heats  of  midsummer,  and  con- 
situte  indeed  almost  the  only  resource  of  the 
parched-up  and  sun-dried  inhabitants.  There  are 
no  springs  in  Galveston  Island  ;  nor  is  there  any 
fresh-water,  except  what  is  caught  daring  rain, 
and  that  which  filters  through  the  sand  into  wells, 
one  of  which  is  usually  attached  to  each  home- 
stead. The  former  soon  grows  corrupt  in  summer, 
and  abounds  in  the  larvc  of  musqnitoes,  which 
assume  the  appearance  of  small  eels,  with  feathered 
heads,  and  are  amazingly  active  while  in  this  aqoa^ 
tic  state.  The  wells  cannot  be  dug  more  than  about 
eight  feet  deep ;  as  below  that  measure  lies  a  8tra« 
turn  of  black  pestiferous  sea-mud,  intermingled 
with  rotting  shells,  the  contact  of  which  with  the 
water  renders  it  totally  useless.  During  the 
hottest  part  of  the  year,  these  shallow  wells  fiul 
partially  or  altogether ;  and  the  drought  that  en- 
sues is  highly  injurious  to  the  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  destructive  to  the  oattie.  At  those  times  eon- 
siderable  money  is  made  by  such  people  as  ehaace 
to  have  either  rain  or  well  water  to  dispose  of. 

Although  these  minute  particulars  may  not  poe* 
sees  any  general  interest,  they  will  perhaps  be 
pardoned,  when  the  reader  reflects  upon  the  many 
strenuous  efforts  already  made,  and  yet  making,  to 
populate  Texas  with  English  emigrants ;  and  to 
whom,  pradiealfyy  such  apparentiy-insignifieant 
circumstances  are  of  every  importance. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  make  some  few  remarks 
upon  the  state  of  society  in  Galveston, — ^to  illus- 
trate it  by  the  stoiy  of  Captain  Thompson,  who, 
in  1841,  met  his  death  in  Mexico ;  and  thus  con- 
clude the  present  article. 

Texas  generally  may,  with  safety,  be  regarded 
as  a  place  of  refuge  for  rascality  and  criminslity 
of  all  kinds: — ^the  sanctuary  to  which  pirates, 
murderers,  thieves,  and  swindlers,  fly  for  protection 
from  the  laws  they  have  violated  in  otiier  coun- 
tries, and  under  other  governments.  It  has  be- 
come almost  a  proverb  in  the  United  States^  that, 
when  a  runaway  debtor  is  not  to  be  found— when 
a  slave-stealer  is  totally  missing,  or  a  murderer 
has  contrived  to  elude  juBtice,----he  has  chalked 
upon  his  house-door,  G.  t.  T.— '*  €hne  to  Temu,' 
Nor  has  this  passed  into  a  proverb  without  much 
fact  to  support  it.  Many  innocent  and  deluded 
people  are  certainly  mixed  up  with  this  vUe  popu- 
lation— and  some  mercantile  men  of  respectability, 
education,  and  probity ;  but  in  the  main,  sooun* 
drelism,  under  one  shape  or  another,  constitutes  the 
laiger  portion  of  the  present  population  of  Texas. 
Were  it  either  necessary  or  becoming,  I  could  give 
the  names  of  several  parties  of  the  most  respectable 
standing  in  Galveston,  (so  far,  at  least,  as  wealth 
may  be  conridered  to  confer  respectability,)  who 
were  Southern  slave-stealers,  old  smugglers  and 
buccaneers  in  the  Mexican  and  Indian  seas^  run- 
away swindlers  and  murderers  in  the  States.  This 
is  stated  with  the  greater  certainty,  as  the  indivi- 
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duals  allndtd  to  w«Ttt  within  th«  nnge  of  my  own 
aoqaaintanoty  and^  in  some  instaaoefl,  have  rekted 
their  liyes  and  adyentnrae  within  my  own  hearing. 
I  alsoy  on  one  oocaaion,  accidentally  met  with  no 
less  a  character  than  the  first  mate  to  the  cdebrated 
Lafitte  the  pirate,  whose  head-quarters  were  on 
Galveston  (formerly  called  St.  Louis)  Island ;  and 
who  took  SDch  an  active  part  with  the  Americans 
at  New  Orleans  during  their  last  war  with  England. 
On  another  occasion,  I  shall  probably  have  a  cu- 
rious story  to  tell  of  this  old  campaigner. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  as  I  am  informed 
by  the  older  inhabitants  of  ^e  island,  (Galveston 
was  scarcely  habitable  by  people  of  decent  life,  in 
ooDseqaonoe  of  the  numbers  of  desperate  gamblers 
who  infested  it ;  set  all  law  and  authority  at  de- 
fiance, and,  by  intimidation,  and  the  force  of  arms, 
(which  they  openly  carried^)  maintained  themselves 
at  whatever  period,  and  during  any  length  of  time, 
they  might  think  proper.    At  that  period,  the  foi^ 
midaUe  Bowie-knife  was  in  pretty  active  opera- 
tion ;  and  assassination  the  ordinary  termination 
of  personal  quarrels  and  disputes.    Mr.  F.  of  Gral- 
a  gentleman  whose  kindness  to  me  in  siok- 
and  difficulties  deserves  this  public  acknow- 
It^gment,  has  related  an  anecdote  to  me,  touching 
*this  subject,  which  I  cannot  withhold  ttom  the 
reader,  as  it  so  strikingly  iUustrates  the  lawless- 
ness and  disregard  of  human  life  which  then  pre- 
vaikd.      One  evening,  towards  sunset,  he   was 
standing  at  his  doorway  in  the  principal  street 
of  Galveston,  when  he  observed  a  man  of  respectable 
appearance  and  carriage,  coming  down  the  rude 
causeway  towards  him.    Not  far  behind  was  an- 
other individual,  who  walked  rather  faster  than 
the  first  one,  and  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
overtaking  him.    This  he  shortly  did  ;  and  on 
pssBOg  by,  drew  a  bowie-knife,  stabbed  the  unsus- 
pecting victim  of  his  revenge,  who  instantly  fell 
dead  upon  the  spot ;  and,  with  the  greatest]  coolness 
and  ddUberation,  wiped  the  knife-blade  upon  his 
deeve,  and  walked  on  as  before.    This  was  within 
about  fifty  yards  of  Mr.  F.'s  door.    Little  or  no 
BoCiee  was  taken  of  the  matter ;  nor  was  the  indi- 
Tidnal  who  bad  committed  the  crime,  even  so  much 
as  arrested.     In  the  **  city"  itself,  matters  are  now 
considerably  improved  ;  but  no  further  oflP  than 
Houston,  and  throughout  the  country  generally, 
the  knifis,  pistol,  or  rifle,  is  the  supreme  arbiter  in 
every  personal  **  difficulty^' — as  a  quarrel  is  there 
termed — that  occurs.    Even  during  my  own  reai- 
dsaee  in  (Galveston,  a  man  was  one  morning  found, 
in  the  midst  of  the  town,  slaughtered  in  a  similar 
manner,  and,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  or  inquiries 
went,  with  equal  impunity  on  the  part  of  the  mur- 
derer.    Indeed,  at  this  very  day,  although  the 
crime  of  assassination  is  actually  less  frequent  than 
formerly,  hnman  life  is  held  at  the  least  possible 
value,  and  esteemed  not  too  great  an  atonement 
for  very  venial  crimes.    I  shall  have  occasion  to 
give  some  curious  illustrations  of  this  fact,  before 
my  observations  upon  Texan  society  are  concluded ; 
but,  for  the  present,  let  the  story  of  Captain  Thomp- 
son suflice. 

Being  one  evening  at  the  Tremont  hotel,  in  com- 
pany With  Mr.  F.9  the  gentleman  above  alluded  to, 


a  large  company  being  at  the  time  preseat,  hd  pri- 
vately inquired  of  me  whether  I  knew,  or  had  ever 
seen  Captain  Thompson,  or  Metwan  Thompson,  as 
he  was  more  generally  termed.  On  my  replying  in 
the  negative,  Mr.  F.  pointed  out  an  individual  in  the 
crowd,  with  the  remark,—^"  That  is  the  very  man. 
He  is  one  ctf  the  boldest  fellows  that  ever  breathed, 
or  he  would  not  dare  to  come  into  Galveston, 
where  he  knows  there  are  many  who  would  seek 
his  life,  but  are,  perhaps,  afiraid  to  encounter  him. 
He  is  a  finmk  and  good-natured  man,  but  of  the 
most  desperate  and  reckless  character.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  single  individual  in  the  whole 
island  who  would  care  to  fight  him,  if  he  oould 
possibly  help  it,  with  any  weapon."  On  inquiry, 
I  found  that  Thompson  (an  Englishman,  I  believe, 
by  birth)  had,  several  years  previously,  been  the 
captain  of  a  doop  of  war  in  the  Mexican  service. 
During  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1835,  he  was  or^ 
dered  to  Galveston  bay,  for  the  purpose,  it  was 
stated,  of  ascertaining  the  facts  connected  with 
certain  troubles  that  had  previously  taken  place  at 
Anahuac,  between  the  Mexican  government  and 
the  people  there.  Thompson,  however,  improved 
upon  these  orders,  (if  they  were  his  orders,)  and  at 
once  attacked,  captured,  and  carried  oiF  an  Ame- 
rican  vessel  then  engaged  in  the  Texan  trade,  and 
which  at  the  time  chanced,  by  ill  luck,  to  fall  in 
his  way.  This  act  was  regarded  by  the  inhabit- 
ants as  a  virtual  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 
Mexico ;  and  the  highest  indignation  was  expressed 
towards  the  individual  aggressor  himself.  Time 
passed  on :  the  revolution  which  made  Texas  in- 
dependent was  effected ; — ^no  restitution  or  redress 
for  Thompson's  violence  was  made, — ^when,  lo  !  he 
appeared  again  in  Galveston,  alone,  and  as  bold 
and  confident  as  Hector  himself.  He  came  and 
returned,  when  and  in  what  manner  he  pleased, 
and  no  man  ventured  to  meddle  with  him.  On 
my  expressing  the  M-ish,  Mr.  F.  introduced  me  to 
this  singular  individual.  He  was  a  man  of  middle 
stature,  stout,  but  compact,  possessed  of  the  most 
good-humouied  and  pleasing  of  countenances,-—* 
wore  huge  mustachios  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
—carried  on  all  occasions  a  brace  of  double-bar- 
relled rifle  pistols  upon  his  person,  besides  a  bowie- 
knife, — while  his  conversation  evidently  showed 
that  he  lacked  neither  native  intellect  nor  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  to  speak  the  trutli,  I  was  really 
"  taken"  with  him. 

Some  few  days  after  this  interview,  Mr.  S.,  the 
pilot  of  whom  I  have  previously  made  mention, 
expressed  to  me  his  intention  of  going  down  into 
Mexico  Proper,  with  the  view  of  settling  there,  in 
case  things  were  found  according  to  his  expectation* 
From  that  time,  up  to  November  1841,  (and  seve- 
ral months  had  elapsed,)  I  heard  nothing  of  either 
Mr.  S.  or  Captain  Thompson  •  until  one  evening, 
as  I  was  smoking  my  cigar,  after  a  hard  day's 
hunting,  and  trying  to  fumigate  away  the  myriads 
of  mosquitoes  that  filled  the  air,  as  though  with 
dust,— Mr.  S.  the  pilot  entered ;  and,  sitting  down 
upon  a  rough-hewn  sofa  by  my  side,  informed  me 
that  he  had  just  returned  from  Mexico,  and  subse- 
quently related  the  following  story  of  Captain 
Thompson : — 
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''Mr.  Hooion,"  he  began,  ''let  me  beg  of  you 
never  to  drink  Bpirits  any  more, — ^for  I  have  seen 
such  a  sight  with  Captain  Thompson  in  Mexico, 
originating  altogether  in  brandy-drinking,  as  I 
hope  never  to  see  again  in  this  world,  and  which 
has  made  me  a  tee-totaller  for  life." 

"  What  has  happened,  Mr.  S.  ? "  I  inquiied. 

"I  told  you,"  he  replied,  "that  I  was  going 
down  to  Mexico.  Thompson  wanted  to  go  with 
me ;  and  eventually  we  agreed  to  sail  for  Tampico, 
taking  my  pilot-boat,  and  that  Thompson  should 
act  as  captain.  During  the  whole  passage,  which, 
owing  to  unfavourable  weather,  lasted  nearly  a 
fortnight^  he  did  nothing,  scarcely,  but  drink 
brandy  day  and  night.  He  scarcely  either  ate  or 
slept.  When  we  arrived  at  Tampico,  and  went 
ashore,  Thompson  put  a  belt  round  his  body,  stuck 
a  brace  of  pistols  in  it,  and  additionally  armed 
himself  with  a  cutlass.  Three  of  the  men  we  had 
brought  with  us  he  armed  in  the  same  manner ; 
and,  thus  attended,  walked  into  the  town.  He 
said  it  was  needful,  in  such  a  place  as  Mexico, 
where  a  man  was  never  safe  of  his  life.  In  one  of 
the  principal  streets  he  stepped  aside  to  get  a 
'drink*  of  brandy  and  water,  at  a  groggery. 
When  he  had  ordered  what  he  wanted,  he  gazed 
steadfastly  in  the  face  of  the  landlord  who  was 
serving  1dm  behind  the  bar,  and  then  demanded 


whether  his  name  was  not  so  and  so  ?— (giving  the 
name,  which  I  omit.)     The  man  said  it  was  his 
name.    '  Then,'  replied  Thompson, '  do  yoa  not  re- 
member, about  seven  years  ago,  being  vy  lint 
mate  ?    Do  you  remember  how  you  betrayed  me  ? 
and  that  I  promised,  if  ever  I  met  with  you  again, 
— no  matter  how  long  first, — I  would  shoot  yoa? 
I  shall  be  as  good  as  my  word.'    And  immediately 
he  drew  a  pistol  upon  the  astonished  vintner,  and 
pulled  the  trigger ;  but  the  weapon  missed  fire. 
The  second  was  upon  the  point  of  being  discharged, 
when  the  man  attacked  drew  a  double-barrelled 
gun  from  underneath  his  counter ;  and,  before 
Thompson  could  fire  a  second  time,  put  the  con- 
tents of  both  barrels  into  his  body.    He  was  almost 
cut  in  two,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  floor.    One  of 
his  men  inunediately  jumped  over  the  counter, 
sabre  in  hand,  and  clove  the  innkeeper  down,— 
nearly  cutting  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body 
from  the  remainder.     They  were  now  making  off, 
when  the  acting  authorities,  hearing  something  of 
the  disturbance,  arrested  the  attempted  fugitives ; 
and,  within  an  hour,  without  judge,  jury,  or  trial, 
the  three  men  were  shot.     Such  is  law  in  Mexico, 
and  such  the  eflPectsof  drink  in  this  bumingdimate." 
And  thus  Mr.  S.  ended  his  story,  and  thereby 
enabled  me  to  be  the  first  who  has  put  the  death 
of  the  notorious  Mexican  Thompson  on  record. 


THE  CORNOPEAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  TaWt  Magazine, 


Edinburgh,  lOCk  February,  1843. 

Siiv— Having  lately  taken  some  interest  in  a  musical 
instrument  of  great  power  of  tone,  and  of  expression, — 
viz.,  the  Cornopean,  or  Comet  a  PitUmt  (as  the  French 
call  it,)  it  Btmok  me  that  one  or  two  difficulties,  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  performers  who  are  not  very  sldlfiil, 
might  be  removed  in  a  very  simple  manner. 

The  cornopean  is  pitched  by  means  of  crooks  varying 
in  length.  The  instrument  without  a  crook,  stands  in 
B  ;  and,  by  adapting  to  it  its  crwks  of  A,  A  flat,  G,  F, 
E»  E  flat,  or  D,  its  pitch  gradually  descends  ;  the  natu- 
ral scale  of  the  instrument  being  upon  these  keys;  while, 
by  means  of  the  Pigtone,  music  upon  any  key  may  be 
performed,  as  the  cornopean  with  three  pittone  compre- 
hends the  chromatic  scale  throughout  the  whole  compass 
of  the  instrument.— When  pitched  upon  A,  A  flat,  or  G, 
the  tone  is  brilliant ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary 
performer,  the  cornopean  is  then  more  adapted  for  the 
open  air,  or  for  a  very  large  apartment,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  softening  the  power  of  the  instrument. 

When  the  longer  crooks  (viz.,  those  of  F,  E,  E  flat,  or 
p,)  are  used,  the  tone  is  much  softened ;  but  it  becomes 
impossible  to  play  in  tune  the  notes  produced  by  the 
pistons,  owing  to  the  slides  not  being  long  enough  to 
enable  the  performer  to  Jtatten  the  notes  sufllciently  by 
drawing  the  slides  out  to  a  suitoble  extent.  Indeed, 
when  the  slides  are  pulled  out  to  nearly  their  whole 
length,  they  must  be  remarkably  well-fitted,  or  they 
cease  to  be  perfectly  air-tight ;  and  so  destroy  all  chance 
of  bringing  out  the  notes  properly. 

A  difficulty  exists  in  playing  the  cornopean  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  pianoforte,  fto.,  inasmuch  as  the 
natural  scale  of  the  instrument  never  being  upon  G,  the 
music  must  be  transposed;  which,  especially  in  difficult 
passages  played  at  sight,  is  always  more  or  less  annoy- 
ing. For  example,  if  the  key  played  upon  by  the  orches- 
tra be  C,  the  cornopean  with  the  A  flat  crook  must  be 


played  in  £  migor;  or,  if  the  G  crook  be  osed,  it  must 
be  played  in  F  migor.  If  the  orchestra  plays  in  A,  the 
cornopean  with  the  A  crook  must  be  played  in  C;  with 
the  G  crook,  in  D;  and  so  on. 

Now  this  transposition,  in  playing  an  aoeompaoimeBt 
to  the  pianoforte,  &c.,  is  always  troublesome;  and  it 
struck  me  that  by  lengthening  the  tuning  slides,  the  in- 
strument might  be  pitched  upon  C;  by  which  not  only 
would  the  tone  be  softened,  but  the  trouble  of  transpo- 
sition be  done  away  with. 

I  had  three  long  slides  adapted  to  a  very  good  Ger- 
man cornopean,  by  Mr.  Glen,  musical  instrument  maker, 
in  North  Bank  Street ;  and,  by  coiN6iiitii^  the  erooka,— 
as,  for  instance,  putting  on  the  E  flat  and  F  crooks,— 
I  threw  the  instrument  down  to  C,  and  the  experiment 
succeeded  perfectly.  The  power  of  the  instrument  coald 
be  modified  to  a  mueh  softer  degree  than  when  pitched 
higher,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  good  accompaniment  for  a 
female  voice  ;  in  short,  it  approached  very  closely  to  the 
timbre  of  the  French  horn  when  very  softly  played.  The 
pi$ton  notes  oould  be  brought  out  perfectly  in  tune,  and 
the  trouble  of  transposing  was  avoided.  The  instnuaent 
merely  requires  the  addition  of  the  three  slides  of  s^ra 
length,  and  of  course  serves  as  well  as  before  for  any  of 
its  usual  keys.  An  additional  crook  may  be  made  to 
throw  it  down  to  C,  or,  in  the  German  instruments, 
where  one  orook  flts  into  another,  a  combination  of  these 
crooks  may  be  used. 

I  may  remark,  that,  in  1841,  I  got  made,  by  Mr. 
Glen,  some  of  those  ftinnel«shaped  mouth-pieces  for  the 
Cornopean,  which  are  suggested  in  GraJiam's  Essay  on 
Musical  Composition,  and  which  haTO  since  been  adopted 
by  the  best  London  makers,  instead  of  the  pup-shaped 
mouth-pieces  formerly  in  fashion  ;  and  I  fonad  the  tone 
of  the  instrument  much  improved  by  them. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

A  Scottish  Amateur. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  WOMAN  IN  ENGLAND.* 


In  writing  the  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Q;aeenB 
of  England,  Miss  Lawranoe  must  necessarily  have 
tamed  ber  attention  to  the  social  position  of  women 
of  erery  rank,  so  far  as  information  was  attain- 
able. WhilA  miilritig  inquiry  concerning  the  royal 
and  fur  inmates  of  the  palace,  the  lady  of  the  feudal 
castle,  or  the  noble  recluse  of  the  convent^  she  must 
have  been  enabled,  by  her  careful  and  really  learned 
research,  aided  by  a  picturesque  and  poetical  fancy, 
to  elicit  many  particulars  of  the  condition  of  the 
humbler  female  inmates  of  the  workshop  in  the 
dtjy  and  the  fftrm-house  in  the  country,  which  she 
has  here  turned  to  account  in  a  work  of  a  more 
oomprehensiYe  character  than  the  Memoirs  of  Eng- 
lish Queens. 

ETen  at  a  yery  early  and  comparatively  barbarous 
period  of  English  history,  female  influence  was  felt 
inpnhlic  affairs,  and  always  beneficently.  Ata  later 
period,  female  influence  gave  the  impulse  to  the  Re- 
formation ;  and  to  a  woman's  patronage  England 
owes  the  introduction  of  the  Art  of  Printing.  At  the 
period  of  the  Roman  inrasion,  when  the  internal 
condition  of  Britain  is  first  made  known  with  any- 
thing deserving  to  be  regarded  as  authentic  history, 
the  women  held  a  higher  place  in  the  social  system 
than  is  usually  accorded  to  them  among  barbarous 
tribes.      They,  however,  vindicated  or  achieved 
ihax  right  to  share  or  to  hold  the  supreme  au- 
thority hy  their  warlike  character.     The  history 
of  the  heroic  British  Queen,  Boadioea,  is  conclusive 
of  the  condition  of  the  women  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  OUT  authentic  annals,  though  hers  may  have  been 
an  extraordinary  crisis.    But  the  British  women, 
at  least  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  also 
cultivated  some  of  the  arts  of  peace.    They  knew 
the  use  of  the  distafi^,  were  skilful  in  weaving  cloth, 
and  alao  beautiful  baskets  of  fine  grass;  and  they 
had  some  knowledge  of  embroidery,  and  of  dyeing 
or  staining  stufis  with  colours.    A  Roman  writer, 
Dio  Csssiaay  describes  Boadlcea  as  a  woman  of  tall 
sfiatBie,  clothed  in  a  parti-coloured  vest,  gathered 
nnmd  her  in  thick  folds,  over  which  she  wore  a 
large  mantle  ;   her  yellow  hair  flowing  to  the 
gioond,  while  around  her  neck  was  a  gold  chain. 
Miss  Lawrance  conjectures  that  this  ornament  may 
have  been  the  torque,  a  symbol  of  royal  authority, 
consisting  of  three  or  four  flexible  gold  rods  twisted 
together,  and  fashioned  at  the  ends  so  as  to  hook 
roimdtheneck.  But  the  warlike  queen,  who  achieved 
the  sorexeign  power,  must  have  been  a  rare  excep- 
tion among  the  sex.     The  inferior  station  assigned 
to  all  women  among  the  ancient  Britons,  from  the 
queen  downwards,  is  shown  in  the  romantic  Tales, 
and  also  in  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  period  elapsing 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Saxon  invasion.    In 
the  attempt  to  Olnstrate  the  condition  of  the  women 
of  those  times,  in  respect  of  legal  rights  and  custo- 
mary pri  vilegeS)  we  find,  among  other  curious  traits 

*  **  The  Hiitonr  of  Woman  in  England,  and  her  Influence 
oa  Sociotf  sad  iSiteraturo,  from  the  Earliest  Periods/*  By 
Hauab  MwnMice.    Vol.  I.    Colbnrn, 


of  manners,  the  following  notice  of  the  laws  for 
regulating  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  palace, 
and  the  domestic  state  of  the  queen  :*- 

While  each  officer  of  the  king,  down  to  the  fUconer, 
has  his  appropriated  place  in  the  hall,  the  king's  irife  oo- 
cnpies  her  BoUtary  chamber,  waited  upon  by  a  single  at- 
tendant handmaiden;  a  steward,  who  is  to  **  serve  her 
in  her  chamber  with  meat  and  drink  f  and  a  page,  who 
**  is  to  convey  messages  between  the  chamber  and  the 
hall,  keep  the  keys  of  her  coffers,  and  supply  the  cham- 
ber;" and  two  or  three  inferior  attendants.  That  in 
this  state  of  melancholy  seclusion,  the  queen  should  oc- 
casionally ask  the  solace  of  song,  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  law-makers  as  no  unlikely  circumstance; 
they  therefore  enact  that,  ''when  the  queen  shall  wiU  a 
song  in  her  chamber,  let  the  bard  sing  a  song  respecting 
Camlan,"  (the  battle  in  which  Arthur  fell,)  <<and  that 
not  loud,  lest  the  hall  he  ditturhed  !** — ^lest  the  amusement 
of  the  queen  should  interrupt  that  of  her  servants,  the 
boisterous  mead-drinkers  carousing  round  the  biasing 
hearth. 

Among  a  people  where  the  queen  was  held  in  such  low 
estimation,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  a  woman  raised  to 
the  supreme  power;  and  thus,  from  the  time  of  Boadioea 
to  the  invasion  of  tiie  Saxons,  we  have  no  instance  of  a 
queen  reigning  in  her  own  right.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that,  under  the  restored  British  sway,  women  were 
capable  of  holding  lands;  they, however,  possessed  some 
rights,  though  very  limited,  and  on  the  whole,  the  infe- 
rior class  of  women  seem  to  have  possessed  more  inde- 
pendence than  the  higher. 

On  reference  to  these  curious  laws,  although  we  find 
it]  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  value  of  every  woman 
is' one-third  of  that  of  her  husband,  still  it  appears  that, 
in  case  of  separation  by  mutual  consent,  the  joint  pro- 
perty was  very  fairly  shared  between  them.  The  quo- 
tation, although  long,  is  too  oharactexistic  to  be  passed 
over,  and  it  is  therefore  given. 

"  If  husband  and  wife  separate,  the  husband  has  the 
swine  and  the  sheep;  if  only  one  kind,  to  be  shared. 
Goats  are  to  the  husband.  Of  the  children,  the  eldest 
and  youngest  to  the  husband ;  the  middlemost  to  the 
vrife.  The  household  Aimiture  shared;  but  the  milking 
vessels,  except  the  pail,  to  the  vrife;  the  husband  the 
drinking  vessels  and  riddle ;  the  wife  the  sieve.  The 
husband  has  the  upper  stone  of  the  hand-mill,  the  vrife 
the  lower  one.  The  upper  garments  are  the  wife's,  the 
under  garments  the  husband's;  and  the  kettle,  ooverlety 
bolster,  ftiel  axe,  setUe,  and  all  the  hooks  except  one; 
the  pan,  trivet,  axe,  bill,  ploughshare,  fiax,  linseed,  wool, 
and  the  house-bag,  to  the  vrife  ;  if  any  gold,  it  is  to  be 
shared  between  them.  The  husband*  to  have  the  com 
above  ground  and  under,  and  the  bam,  the  poultry,  and 
one  of  the  cats;  the  rest  to  the  vrife.  To  the  wife,  the 
meat  in  the  brine  and  the  cheese  in  the  brine;  those 
hung  up  belong  to  the  husband.  The  butter,  meat,  and 
cheese  in  cut,  belong  to  the  wife;  also  as  much  meal  as 
she  can  carry  between  her  arms  and  knees,  from  the 
store-room  to  the  house.    Their  apparel  to  be  dirided." 

According  to  the  same  laws,  the  wife  had  an  exclusive 
right  to  her  jewellery  and  wearing  apparel :  nor  was 
this  a  trifling  boon;  for  in  an  early  state  of  society,  these 
supplied  the  place  of  a  current  coinage,  and  the  robe,  or 
the  mantel,  or  the  bracelet,  often  purchased  food  during 
famine,  or  supplied  a  ransom  to  the  captive.  From  an- 
other law  we  find  that  the  wife  of  a  ''pririleged  man," 
which  seems  to  mean  a  free  man,  might  lend  her  ^under- 
garment, mantle,  head-cloth,  and  shoes,"  (and  this  was, 
probably,  well-nigh  her  whole  apparel,)  without  consent 
of  her  husband;  and  "can  give  meat  and  drink  unre- 
strictedly, and  can  lend  the  ftimiture."  The  wife  of  the 
**  tseog,"  or  bondsman,  coulcj  9nly  lend  her  head-cover- 
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ing;  and  of  her  household  ntenaila  only  "  her  sieye  and 
riddle/'  and  these  but  ^  at  the  distance  she  can  be  heard 
calling  with  her  feet  on  the  threshold."  The  reason  for 
these  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  wife  of  the  bondsman 
was,  probably,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  honsehold 
goods,  and  OTen  the  clothing,  were  the  property  of  the 
bandsman's  master. 

In  refleoting  on  these  oorions  aadent  laws,  it  seems 
strange  to  find  the  middle  classes  of  women  in  possession 
of  priyileges  apparently  denied  to  the  highest.  Bnt  this 
we  shall  find  arose  entirely  oat  of  the  rode  state  of  so- 

eiety Although  no  "  swords  might  be 

Mady  to  leap  from  their  scabbards"  to  aTenge  the  wrongs 
or  maintain  the  rights  of  the  fair  and  noble  lady ;  ^- 
thou|^h  no  plaee  of  honour  was  assigned  to  her,  and  no 
•dmiring  homage  paid,  and  she  sat  in  her  solitary  oham- 
h9f  weaWng  the  delicate  web,  or  engaged  with  the  dis- 
taff, the  hotmwife  was  valued  at  a  higher  rate,  foronA«r 
it  depended  whether  the  labour  of  her  husband  should 
b^  in  vain.  On  her  devolved  the  joint  care  of  the  cattle, 
and  the  exclusive  care  of  the  dairy;  and  the  aotive  and 
laborious  wife,  like  the  good  milch-cow,  could  not  but  be 
prised,  since  the  comfort  of  the  rude  household  depended 
on  them  both.  Woman  in  the  abstract,  among  our  Cel- 
tic ancestors,  occupied  a  sufficiently  low  station;  but  in- 
dividual woman  gained  that  consideration  from  her  use- 
AU  drudgery  which  among  the  Teutonic  nations  was 
awarded  to  her  higher  qualities;  and  thus  the  British 
law,  while  it  estimated  her  value  at  only  one-third  of  her 
husband's^  allowed  her  an  equal  participatioA  of  his 
goods. 

The  Saxon  inTaaion  was  a  happy  era  for  the 
women  of  Britain.  In  their  rational  respect  for 
the  sex,  in  what  Charles  Lamb  describes  as  *^  true 
gallantry,"  the  Saxons  were  like  the  Anglo-Ame- 
ricans of  modem  times.  One  grand  distinction  of 
the  whole  Teutonic  race,  was  the  relative  station 
held  by  the  women ;  who,  among  the  rude  north- 
em  nations,  were  considered  the  eqnal  of  man; 
while  amongst  the  most  polished  nations  of  classical 
antiquity  they  were  either  the  toys  or  drudges  of 
their  lords.  The  Saxon  queens  possessed  many 
rights  and  privileges,  but  the  condition  of  private 
ladies  marks  more  decidedly  the  social  position 
held  by  the  sex.  According  to  Sharon  Turner,  an 
excellent  authority  on  the  subject-* 

^They  were  allowed  to  possess,  to  inherit,  and  to 
transmit  landed  property;  they  were  present  at  the  wit- 
ena-gemot  and  the  shire-gemot;  they  were  permitted  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  the  courts  of  justice;  and  their  poi- 
sons, their  safety,  their  liberty,  their  property,  were  pro- 
tected by  express  laws." — ^^That  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies 
both  inherited  and  disposed  of  property  as  they  pleased, 
we  have  many  instuices.  A  wife  is  mentioned  who  de- 
vised land  by  her  will,  vrith  consent  of  her  husband,  in 
Ms  lifetime.  We  read  also  of  land  that  a  wifo  had  sold 
in  her  husband's  lifetime.  Widows  selling  property  is 
also  of  common  occurrence;  so  is  the  incident  of  women 
devising  it." 

The  Saxon  ladies  sat  in  the  shire-gemots  or  county 
courts,  though  probably  only  when  they  were  land- 
holders. In  this  and  some  other  respects  women 
possessed  a  nearer  equality  of  civil  rights  with  their 
**  Masters,*'  than  in  modem  polished  times. 

Like  the  British  females,  the  &ixon  ladies  seem  to  have 
possessed  unquestioned  right  to  the  clothes,  jewels,  and 
plate,  which  had  belonged  to  them  previously  to  mar- 
riage, and,  what  the  former  do  not  seem  to  have  possess- 
ed, fhll  power  of  disposing  of  them  by  will.  And  the 
value  and  number  of  these  garments  and  jewels  would 
surprise  the  modem  reader,  who,  perhaps,  is  scarcely 
aware  that,  at  an  early  and  unsettled  period  of  society, 
plate,  but  especially  jewels,  were  valued  not  alone  for 
their  intrinsic  beauty,  or  as  designating  high  station,  bnt 
as  forming  a  most  useful  species  of  money,  easily  con- 
cealed or  carried  away^  and  easily  convertible  in  any 


part  of  Europe  into  the  current  coin.  Necklaces  adorned 
with  gems,  gold  chains,  broaches,  crosses,  bands  for  the 
head,  and  bracelets,  apparently  of  great  weight  and 
value,  meet  us  in  the  wiUs  of  Saxon  high-bom  women. 
Although  the  dress  of  the  high-bom  lady  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  fine  woollen  or  linen,  still,  even  at  this  early 
period,  we  find  oooasional  mention  of  silk.  The  peooli&r 
style  <^  the  Saxon  dress,  consisting  of  long  and  flowing 
garments,  and  which  were  wom  by  men  as  well  as  by 
women,  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  early  superiority 
of  the  Saxon  women,  especially  the  high-born,  in  the  arts 
of  weaving  and  embroidery.  Thai  in  weaving,  even  lo 
early  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century,  they 
had  attained  to  some  perfection,  is  proved  by  a  passage 
from  one  of  Aldhelm's  Latin  poems,  where  he  speaks  of 
**  the  shuttles,  filled  not  with  purple  only  but  with  ?ari- 
OQs  colours,  moved  here  and  there  among  the  thiek- 
^reading  threads ;"  and  he  alludes^  in  another  paange, 
to  woven  borders. 

Although  little  is  known  of  the  women  of  the 
middle  and  inferior  classes,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
their  protection  was  insured  by  a  dwble  fine ;  ao 
thaty  where  the  principle  of  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion for  injury  was  applied  to  all  offences^  those 
against  women,  instead  of  being  rated  lower,  were 
in  every  case  much  higher ;  thus  marking  the  con- 
sideration in  which  the  "  weaker  vessel"  was  held. 
Women  appeared,  at  all  amusements  and  festivals, 
not  as  attendants  and  ministers  to  the  pleasure  of 
their  lords^  but  as  partakers,  and  ornaments  of  the 
social  assemblies.  The  rude  illuminations  of  the 
period  present  the  male  and  female  guests  seated 
side  by  side,  as  in  modern  times,  around  the  well- 
covered  hoard ;  conversing,  or  listening  to  the 
songs  of  the  minstrel.  The  first  missionariefl 
of  Christianity  to  Britain  were  warmly  welcomed 
and  patronised  by  the  women;  and  the  fint 
monasteries  were  those  endowed  by  wealthy 
and  noble  ladies ;  and  whicl\  were,  consequently, 
even  when  intended  for  men,  often  placed  under 
female  rule.  This  anomaly  haa  excited  attentioo, 
and  Miss  Lawrance  solves  the  difficulty  by  conjeo^ 
turing  that  the  royally-descended  Lady  Abbess 
could  not  submit  to  the  sway  of  any  man  ;  and  also 
adduces  the  superior  fitness  of  the  educated  Saxon 
women  to  administer  conventual  afiPain,  when  com* 
pared  with  the  capacity  of  men,  trained  only  to 
war  and  the  chase.  What  a  contrast  does  the  life 
and  business  of  a  modem  lady  of  rank  present  to 
that  of  the  noble  Saxon  matron !  and  how  much 
more  of  true  dignity  surrounded  her,  when — 

Placed  at  the  head  of  a  honsehold  consisting)  perhapif 
of  more  than  a  hundred  office-bearers  and  serft,  tluj 
"  lady"  among  the  Saxons,  as  her  very  name, "  hlf»dge, 
loaf-giver,  implied,  was  the  person  to  whom  each  mei°' 
her  of  the  family  looked,  not  only  tor  his  general  com- 
fort, but  for  his  daily  bread.  WhUe  the  king,  and  bis 
earls,  and  his  theyns,  were  absent^  engaged  in  war,  or 
following  the  chase,  or  carousing  over  the  mead-cup  at 
home,  it  devolved  on  the  wife  or  the  daughter  to  proride 
the  household  both  with  food  and  clothing,  and  to  exer- 
cise that  continued  superintendence  which  domestic  esres 
must  always  demand. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Lady  HOda,  the 
canonized  Abbess  of  Whitby,  enables  Miss  Law- 
rance to  iUustrate  the  condition  of  the  nobly-born 
and  learned  women  of  that  age.  The  biographer 
of  Hilda,  the  venerable  Bede,  points  exultingly  to 
the  learned  men  who  had  obtained  high  ecclesi- 
astical dignities,  and  the  band  of  missionaries  that 
had  been  amon^  the  pupils  of  Hilda's  conrent 
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aehooL  She  has  the  hoiumr  to  have  been  the 
potTtinei  and  inatractor  of  CcBdnumy  who  has  been 
Bt  jled  the  Saxon  Milton  ;  and  whose  original  con- 
ditien,  when  hia  extraoidinaiy  genins  dawned,  was 
tint  of  an  %nonuit  neat-herd,  belonging  to  the  ab- 
bej.  Her  sneoessor,  Elfleda,  the  daughter  of  King 
Qiwj,  who  ia  also  oommemomted  by  Bede,  was 
Dot  iias  eminent  in  aetiTSTirtne  and  solid  aoqnire- 
ments.  Tnatead  of  spending  their  liyes  in  the  Tain 
pnetice  of  unmeaning  rites^  and  useless  fasts,  pen- 
ances and  mortifications,  and  Hying  in  aBcetic  seoln- 
oon  iram  the  world,  their  oourse  was  one  of  rea- 
MBsUe  piety  and  aetiye  virtae.  They  employed 
their  talents  and  learning  in  difiiising  knowledge, 
driliflation,  and  religion,  by  means  of  the  youUis 
tziined  in  their  schools.  These  were  a  much  higher 
Older  of  benefiactresses  than  those  ladles  who  after- 
waids  lariably  endowed  monasteries  and  churches 
^th  their  wealth,  but  left  its  administration  solely 
to  the  lazy  and  Inxarions  monks. 

The  strofig  prepossession  for  the  Anglo-Nor- 
B81I8  whiefa  was  visible  in  Miss  Lawrance's  His- 
tory of  the  Queens  of  England,  is  not  less  conspi- 
camu  in  this  work  ;  in  which  an  attempt  is  made 
te  ptore  that  the  Norman  Conquest  was  especially 
beneficial  to  the  Saxon  women,  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  nation.  As  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  agree- 
able antiquarian  entertainment  which  the  volume 
affarda»  we  select  the  description  of  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  the  life  of  the  nun  after  she  was  professed. 

Abovi  Ave  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  nuns,  if  in  the 
vrintet  season,  esch  bearing  a  taper,  proceeded  to  the 
dardi,  sad  there  performed  the  first  of  the  dailj  ser- 
nees, "  prime.''  After  a  short  period  deroted  to  medi- 
tation, they  assembled  to  breakfast,  and  this  seems  to 
We  consisted  on  fiutt-days  of  fish  and  water,  on  other 
ibys  of  meal  aad  beer,~the  osnal  breakfast  of  all  classes 
duing  the  middle  ages.  After  this  they  went  to  their 
daily  occnpationSy  and  moderaU  conversation  en  various 
eabjects  was  allowed.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  bell  sum- 
Boaed  them  to  **  tierce,"  the  serviee  which  answers  to 
Hie  "  morning  prayer  "  of  the  English  church,  and  which 
was  followed  by  **  sexts,"  at  which  high  mass  was  per- 
ftfrned;  and  when  the  setmon,  if  there  was  any,  was 
Pleached.  These  services  lasted  nntil  nearly  ten  o'clock, 
and  then  the  nuns  proceeded  to  their  refectory  to  dinner. 

Their  diet,  judging  from  the  minute  directions  to  the 
cdlaress  of  Barking  abbey,  seems  to  have  been  good  and 
mious.  In  this  very  curious  document,  we  And  that  she 
was  to  provide  twenty^two  good  oxen  for  the  convent,  (to 
be  nlted  down  for  the  winter  provision,)  as  well  as  salt 
horingB  and  salmon ;  that  she  was  to  provide  geese  for 
Hichaelmas-day;  fowls  and  pig  at  various  times;  pork, 
aad  "  white  puddings  with  eggs,  pepper,  and  sal&on," 
for  Advent;  eels  for  Sheer  Thursday,  and  pancakes  for 
Shrore-tide.  She  was  to  make  due  provision  of  ale  and 
wine,  and  give  each  nun  ("layde"  she  is  called)  her 
"  HTcrage  "  of  two  pounds  of  almonds,  five  pounds  of 
lies,  one  ponad  of  figs,  and  one  pound  of  raisins,  each 
week  daring  Lent  As  all  the  Benedictine  convents 
etiictly  followed  the  same  rule,  the  duties  of  each  eel- 
laress  were,  doubtless,  the  same  as  those  of  her  sister 
officer  at  Barking,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  black-robed  sisters  ever,  except  on  fkst-days,  sat 
down  to  <«  Loitea  fine." 

Aft  the  tahles  in  the  refeetory  the  nuns,  sat  in  order, 
aaother  table  being  placed  at  the  end  for  the  novices 
lod  pupils  ;  the  table  for  the  superior  of  the  convent, 
vIh>  was  either  abbess  or  prioress,  was  raised  on  a  dais 
^  the  upper  end  ;  but  ftom  the  account  of  Barking 
>^bey,  it  appears  that  the  smperior  most  frequently 
^led  in  her  private  room.  On  the  ringing  of  a  hand- 
bell, the  dishes  were  brought  in,  and  all  the  nuns  stood 
^f^  a  short  Latin  grace  wm  said— generally  by  the 


prsBcentrix.  There  were  serrants  under  the  direction 
of  the  eeUarsss,  to  bring  whatever  was  wanted ;  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  time,  a  nun  read  from  a  desk  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  or  some  religious  book.  When  dinner  was 
concluded,  the  reader  returned  thanks,  and  the  benedic- 
tion having  been  given  by  the  prioress,  or,  in  her  absenocj 
by  the  snb-prioress  or  pnseentrix,  the  nuns  retired. 

The  period  between  after  dinner  and  **  nones"  seeow 
to  have  been  devoted  to  recreation.  Friends  called 
about  that  time,  and  the  nuns  retired  to  the  cloisters  to 
converse,  or  walked  In  the  garden. 

The  mid-day  serviee  **  nones  "  was  very  short,  and  It 
dees  not  seem  that  the  nuns  were  obUged  to  assemble  in 
church.  Immediately  after  they  took  their*'  meridian," 
a  noontide  slumber,  which  our  forefathers,  during  the 
middle  ages,  always  indulged  in,  and  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  nuns,  as  their  nightly  rest  was 
broken  into  by  the  midnight  service.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  yoasger  nuns  mostly  endeavoared  to  meet 
their  friends  at  the  postern  door,  to  eigoy  a  little  secu- 
lar conversation,  and  sometimes,  through  aid  of  the 
portress,  they  would  steal  out,  to  catch  a  fhrtive  glance 
at  the  gaieties  of  that  world  which  they  had  professed 
to  renouaee.  The  injunction,  therefore,  of  Dean  Kent- 
wode  to  the  oonvent  of  St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  in  the 
fifteenth  century, that  ''some  sadde  woman,  and  dis- 
crete, honeste,  and  wel  named,  for  shuttying  the  cloyster 
dores,"  should  be  appointed,  was  not  unneedfUl. 

How  long  the  "  meridian,"  was  allowed,  we  cannot 
ascertain,  nor  the  precise  time  of  the  **  vespers,"  or 
**  even-song."  According  to  some  writers,  vespers  were 
performed  at  three  o'clock  p.x.,  while  others  give  five 
o'clock  as  the  time.  The  latter  seems  the  more  correct, 
inasmuch  as  the  service  itself,  especially  the  hymns,  re- 
fer to  the  **  close  of  day,"  a  phrase  which  might  be  ap- 
plied to  five  o'clock,  but  certainly  not  to  the  earlier  time. 
Th^  nuns,  too,  are  represented  as  exercising  their  vari- 
ous occupations  in  the  cloister  before  even-song  ;  but 
there  would  have  been  scarcely  time,  if  three  o'clock  had 
summoned  them  to  the  serviee. 

At  five,  therefore,  the  sisterhood  again  proceeded  to 
the  church,  and  on  their  return,  on  those  days  iriien 
supper  was  allowed,  partook  of  a  slight  refreshment. 
Among  the  more  devotional,  or  the  more  rigid,  the  in- 
terval between  even-song  and  complin  (the  concluding 
service  of  the  day)  was  devoted  to  reading,  and  to  me- 
ditation ;  and  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  soperier  sanc- 
tity never  to  speak  to  any  one. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  bell  summoned  the  nuns  to  the 
eompUtorium,  or  complin,  when  the  emphatic  benediction 
of  ''May  the  Lord  grant  you  good  rest  and  a  quiet  night," 
was  pronounced;  aad  after  prayers  and  hymns,  that 
supplicated  pfoteotion  iVom  violent  men,  but  more  espe- 
cially and  earnestly  proteotion  from  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, the  service  of  the  day  closed. 

Soon  after  this,  the  nuns  retired  to  rest  in  their  dormi- 
tory, or  ^dortour,"  where  they  slept  until  midnight.  Then 
the  chapel-bell  again  summoned  them  to  the  "  nocturmw 
t%gUU»j*  or  "  lauds,"  as  they  were  more  frequently  called 
— ^a  short  but  beautiAil  service,  entirely  made  up  of 
thanksgivings;  and  then  they  again  retired  to  rest>  untU 
summoned  by  the  bell  for  "  prime." 

Such  vras  the  daily  routine  of  conventual  Ufb  ;  some- 
times varied  by  fasts  and  longer  vigils,  but  sometimes 
also  relieved  by  splendid  proeessioas  and  itetivals  ;  and 
at  Christmas  and  Easter,  more  especially  by  social  ob« 
servances,  which  rendered  the  convent  the  scene  of  mirth 
and  rejoicing,  no  less  than  the  abodes  of  the  laity. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  nuns,  during  the 
middle  ages,  were  by  no  means  so  strictly  immured  as 
they  are  in  the  modem  conventual  establishments.  They 
were  allowed  to  receive  visiters  in  the  presence  of  an- 
other nun  ;  and  on  some  occasions,  "  secular  women" 
seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  sojourn  for  some  time  in 
the  house. 

This  was  the  practice  in  France  and  Italy  nntil 

the  present  time.     In  French  memoirs  "we  contin- 

nally  read  of  the  gay  conrt  ladies  clearing  scores 

with  Heaven  by  retiring  to  some  farourHe  convent 
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to  spend  the  Holj  week,  or  the  season  of  Lent^  in 
seclusion  and  devotion.  Miss  Lawrance  holds 
the  silence  of  Piers  Plowman,  Chaucer,  and  other 
satirists  of  the  middle  ages,  to  he  oondusiYe  of  the 
purity  and  high  morality  of  the  female  recluses,  and 
the  good  ordor  which  prevailed  in  their  estahlish- 
ments ;  while  the  lives  of  the  monks  provoked 
censure  hy  their  licentiousness.  Down  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries  hy  Heniy  VIII.,  few 
charges^  and  those  vague  or  extravagant,  could 
he  hronght  against  the  female  convents,  even  hy 
the  roytd  commissbners,  interested  in  making  out 
a  case  against  them.  The  education  of  the  whole 
female  population,  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
nuns ;  and  it  appears  prohahle  that  in  laige  towns 
the  seminaries  belonging  to  the  nunneries  held  the 
place  of  our  girls'  day-schools,  and  that  in  them 
girls  of  inferior  station  were  instructed  in  useful 
female  employments.  A  very  old  man  told  Aub- 
rey, that  just  before  the  dissolution  of  the  monas* 
teries,  he  remembered,  when  a  boy,  to  have  seen 
the  nuns  of  St.  Mary,  near  Bridgewater,  walking 
in  the  meadows  belonging  to  their  house,  sur- 
rounded by  their  scholars,  and  each  with  a  distaff 
in  her  hand.  The  education  of  the  common  order 
of  female  children,  is  supposed  to  have  been  gra- 
tuitous, though  boarders  were  received  into  the 
convent,  as  in  Catholic  countries  to  the  present  day. 
The  high-bom  girls  often  received  a  learned  edu- 
cation ;  and  were  instructed  in  music,  and  the  ex- 
quisite embroidery  and  fine  needlework  for  which 
the  ladies  of  England  had  long  been  celebrated ; 
while  those  of  inferior  rank  were  instructed  in  the 
useful  arts  of  ktaewifiry^  then  somewhat  numer- 
ous and  onerous,  as  the  housewife  and  her  maidens 
exercised  the  arts  of  the  weaver,  the  baker,  the 
dyer,  and  the  spinster.  The  nuns  also  instructed 
girls  of  all  ranks  in  their  religious  duties. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  Plantagenets,  Miss 
Lawrance  b  inclined  to  think  that  women  of  the 
middle  dass  enjoyed  a  fully  equal,  if  not  superior, 
degree  of  consideration  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  same 
dass  of  women  in  modem  times,  when  their  rights 
have  been  curtailed  to  save  their  modesty  1  Their 
names  often  appear  in  dvil  cases,  and  they  not 
only  hdd  independent  property,  but  are  imagined 
to  have  been  more  frequentiy  engaged  in  trade 
than  modem  refinement  permits.  K  there  had 
been  Lord  Huntingtowers  in  those  times,  which, 
no  doubt,  there  were,  they  might  have  foxmd  female 
money-lenders,  both  Christian  and  Jewish.  Among 
the  lower  classes,  women  were  then  the  general 
medical  advisers ;  And,  to  the  skill  of  the  herbalist, 
the  wise  woman  often  added  the  arts  of  the  pre- 
tended sorceress.  The  belief  in  the  powers  of  the 
vervain  and  me^  and  the  mysterious  misletoe, 
scarcdy  yet  exploded  in  some  rural  remote  locali- 
ties, together  with  spells,  charms,  and  incanta- 
tions, and  many  modes  of  divination,  were,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  in  full  potency ;  while  the  age  of 
chivalry  was  only  dawning,  and  witchcr^t  was 
still  treated,  by  churchmen,  as  an  imposture.  The 
volume  doses  with  a  period  when  the  Histoiy  of 
the  Women  of  England  becomes  less  conjectural, 
and  when  the  generous  illusions  of  chivalry  arose 
to  exalt  one  sex,  and  refine  both. 


From  the  hymns  employed  in  the  daily  services  of 
the  Churdh  in  the  tweUth  century,  and  those  especi- 
ally appropriated  to  particular  times  and  festiyala, 
Miss  Lawrance  has  given  some  beautiful  spedmena^ 
which  are,  as  we  presume,  now  first  translated. 
They  not  only  breathe  a  warm  devotional  spirit, 
but  are  really  beautiful  hymns,  some  of  which 
might  at  once  be  received  into  any  modem  coUee- 
tion.  After  giving  a  hymn  for  Easter  from  the 
^Samm  Missal,"  our  authoress  states — 

The  Complin  hymn  for  Lent  is  more  beanUfiil,  and  sup- 
plieates  still  more  earnestly  protection  ttom  the  powers 
of  darkness.  And  it  was  natural ;  for  not  only  was  Pu- 
chaltide  a  joyfbl  season,  bnt,  in  the  words  of  the  old  ro- 
mance of  Merlin — 

^  The  dayM  are  derer,  and  dfweetk  Umge  ;** 

and  thus  a  soft  twilight  was  aronnd  onr  forefrthers  when 
they  exchanged  the  Complin  hymn  for  Lent  for  the  more 
joyftil  carol  that  welcomed  Paschaltide;  and  ere  this  was 
exchanged  for  the  Pentecost  hymn,  the  service  was  Bang 
by  the  pleasant  light  of  the  declining  ran. 

Far  different  was  it  when  the  subjoined  hymn  wts 
snng.  It  was  then  **  black  Lent,"  the  season  of  wind 
and  snow,  when  thick  clonds  veiled  the  day,  eyen  before 
the  early  sunset.  And  by  the  dim  light  of  the  sepul- 
chral lamp,  and  tapers  that  scarcely  cast  their  fkint  gleam 
across  the  chancel,  was  the  Complin  hymn  for  Lent  song 
— and  thus,  with  feelings  ever  harmoniiing  with  the 
seasons,  and  which  invest  with  poetry  all  the  middle-ife 
obserranees,  it  breathes  a  deeper  and  more  earnest 
spirit  of  rapplication,  a  more  trustfiil  and  child-like  con- 
fidence, than  the  former  hymn ;  as  though  the  belief 
that  the  powers  of  darkness  were  actually  lying  in  wait 
in  the  gloom,  serred  but  to  bid  the  child  press  closer  to 
tiie  faSierly  arm  that  alone  could  protect  him.  The 
metre  is  the  same  as  the  original  in  the  **  Samm  Missal" 

'<  Thou  who  art  the  day,  the  lieht, 
Chase  these  gathering  siiades  of  night, 
By  thine  all-^rradinff  might, 

Light  of  lights,  we  pray  to  thee ! 

Holiest  Lord !  amid  the  shade 

Of  thickest  night  put  forth  thine  aid  ; 

Oh,  guiurd  us  while  in  sleep  we  Ye  Uud. 

For  peaoefid  rest  we  pray  to  thee ! 

By  no  horrid  dreams  molested, 
By  no  snares  of  night  infested. 
Safe  from  him,  onr  foe  detested, 

Saviour,  may  we  rest  in  thee  I 

While  our  eyes  in  sleep  are  doting. 
May  our  hearts,  on  thee  reposing, 
Find  thine  own  right' arm  opposing 

Him,  our  deadliest  enemy. 

O !  safeguard  of  thine  Israel  I 
Whose  watchful  care  no  tongue  may  tell. 
Chase,  chase  these  foemen  fierce,  and  fell, 
Of  thy  blood-purchased  fiamiiy  I 

Since  thou  of  frailest  flesh  hast  made  us. 
Wilt  thou  not  in  the  conflict  aid  us  ?— 
Yes !  safe  we^ll  rest,— nought  shall  invade  us,— 
Adesto  ncbUf  JJomme  !  ** 

This,  poetical  as  it  is,  would  scarcely  suit  a  col- 
lection of  hymns  for  a  modem  Christian  congrega- 
tion. Among  the  many  curious  morsels  of  anti- 
quarian lore  to  be  found  in  the  volume,  is  the  trans- 
lation of  a  poem  which,  upon  pretty  good  evidence, 
is  stated  to  be  one  of  tiioee  compooed  by  the  royal 
minstrel,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  while  languishing 
in  captivity.  But  we  have  already  gone,  perhaps, 
too  far  with  this  fragment  of  a  work,  which  we 
are  persuaded  will,  taken  as  a  whole,  leave  on  every 
mind  a  strong  desire  to  follow  thispicturesqne  his- 
tory of  the  Women  of  England,  and  animated  pic- 
ta^e  of  the  Past,  to  the  conclusion. 
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No  one  could  believe,  unlees  the  facts  were 
biought  under  notice,  that  so  many  fatal  accidents, 
and  80  great  a  waste  of  life,  is  consequent  upon 
mining  opentions.    A  few  years  since,  when  fifty- 
one  lires  were  lost  by  an  explosion  in  the  St. 
Hilda  pit,  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  connected 
with  South  Shields^  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  these  frightfiil  casualties.    Their  in- 
^oiry  embraced  M/a^/amjw,  vefUikOhnf  scienHfic 
iautrwmemis^  infatU  labour  in  the  minesy  the  seieiUific 
Aeation  of  the  qffken  in  mines,  Chvemmeni  in- 
tpeeUan,  and  other  collateral  subjects  ;  besides  the 
eeonomical  questions  inyolved  in  the  most  impor- 
tant national  interest  of  coal-mining.     The  com- 
mittee has  discharged  its  duties  with  industry  and 
ability,  and  its  Report  (published  in  a  blue  folio, 
like  the  Parliamentary  Reports)  is  interesting  and 
▼alnable  in  different   respects,  and  not  a  little 
CQiioos  from  the  nature  of  its  information.     Some 
geologuts,  according  to  the  rather  alarming  preli- 
minary disquisition,  hare  calculated  that  the  coal 
bssin  of  South  Wales  alone  might  supply  the  whole 
kbgdom  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  for 
900O  years !   But  these  sanguine  persons  appear  to 
calculate  without  their  host,  as  Professor  Sedgwick 
**  IS  convinced,  that  with  the  present  increased  and 
increasing  demand  for  coal,  400  years  will  leave 
little  more  than  the  name  of  our  best  seams ;"  and 
10  thinks  Professor  Buckland :  and  thus  ends  the 
2000  or  1700  years'  supply  supposed  to  exist  on 
the  Tyne  and  Wear  alone.     Ilie  speculations  of 
Bskewell  are  even  more  dismal ;  for  he  anticipates 
''a  period,  not  very  remote,  when  all  the  English 
mines  of  coal  and  ironstone  will  be  exhausted." 
What  is  more  to  the  point  at  present,  the  T3me 
eosl  now  worked  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  brings 
at  least  2s.  a  ton  less  in  the  London  market  than 
thai  of  the  Tees  and  the  Wear ;   a  fact  that 
shoold  be  borne  in  mind  by  purchasers  along  the 
east  eout  of  Scotland,  which  is  generally  supplied 
horn  the  Tyne.      The  coal  of  America,  of  which 
the  vast  fields  are  rich  and  abundant,  it  is  stated  in 
this  report,  is  only  kept  out  of  successful  competi- 
tion with  us  from  the  want  of  capital  and  the 
deamess  of  labour.  There  is  abundance  of  fine  coal 
in  the  northern  and  other  parts  of  i<Vance,  and  also 
in  Belgium,  and  in  Saxony,  Silesia  and  Bohemia. 
HuMJa,  Syria,  the  East  Indies,  China,  Australia, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  world  abound  in  this 
▼alnable  mineral ;  and  the  philanthropist  must  re- 
joioe  to  hear  of  this  wide  diffusion  of  a  common 
Measing,  though  the  possessors  should  by  its  means, 
at  some  future  and  indefinite  period,  become  our 
livmla  in  arts  and  manufiictures.    ^  Unceasing  ex- 
ertkxn/'  we  are  told,  '^  and  the  adoption  of  every 
sdentifio  improvement  adapted  for  the  extraction 
and  eeonomidng  of  her  mineral  wealth,  can  alone 
enable  Britain  to  continue  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
petition €fi  the  world.'*  Itis  therefore  as  necessary  for 

■       I  ■'»  ■  .!«  ■ ■■  I.IIW.M 
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the  continuance  of  national  prosperity,  as  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  that  a  ea/e,  ecammicaly  and  well' 
a/rranged  system  of  working  the  mines  be  estab- 
lished. To  this  great  object  the  labours  of  the 
South  Shields  Committee,  which  began  its  inqui- 
ries in  1839,  have  all  been  directed.  Reasons  of 
pure  humanity  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have,  in 
any  case,  led  to  an  overlooking  the  necessity  of  '*  not 
augmenting  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  production," 
— ^*  which  it  is  the  interest  of  all  parties  (save,  per- 
haps, the  mining  operatives)  to  render  cheap  and 

abundant." Of  the  many  deplorable  accidents 

during  the  present  century,  horn  fire-damp  alone, — 
the  great  agent  of  destruction, — ^there  are  accounts 
which  curdle  one's  blood.  The  unsatisfactory,  or 
positively  dangerous  nature  of  Davy's  Safety-lamp, 
which  has  been  the  undoubted  cause  of  several  fear- 
ful accidents,  is  demonstrated,  and  many  fatal 
cases  are  specified.  There  is  a  description  of  the 
various  lamps  since  constructed,  both  at  home  and 
on  the  continent ;  but  the  final  conclusion  of  the 
Committee  is,  that  not  one  approaches  perfection  ; 
and  that  safety  must  be  looked  for  in  the  preven- 
tion of  accumulated  Fire-damp,  and  other  noxious 
gases,  by  means  of  proper  Ventilation,  and  not  from 
the  use  of  any  lamp.  The  ventilation  of  many, 
we  may  say  of  all  the  mines,  in  the  extensive  coal 
district  which  formed  the  scene  of  the  Committee's 
researches,  *'  requires  important  change ;"  and  the 
grand  desideratum  is  ^more  shafts,  and  more  air." 
On  this  subject,  the  evidence  of  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  a 
mining  engineer,  given  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  not  a  little  curious,  from 
revealing  the  world  below,  independently  of  its 
scientific  importance.  This  gentleman  had  been 
extensively  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  also  in  those  of  Portugal,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Cape  Breton. 

Equally  valuable  are  the  statements  of  other 
engineers.    Mr.  Smith  was  asked, — 

*^  You  said,  in  the  very  dangerous  works  yon  saper- 
intended  in  North  America,  you  rdied  entirtly  on  venti- 
lation ?  Jet,  alway$,  vikereter  I  went;  I  think  I  should 
not  be  doing  justice  to  the  miners  under  my  care,  if  I 
left  them  entirely  exposed  to  the  use  of  an  implement, 
(the  safety  lamp,)  which,  itself  being  liable  to  accident, 
might  destroy  the  whole  of  them.  If  there  had  been 
such  an  explosion  in  the  coal  mines  in  Nova  Scotia  as 
there  was  in  the  north  of  EngUmd  the  other  day,  (at 
Wallsend,)  it  would  have  swept  away  the  entire  estab- 
lishment of  the  company."  ....  And 
"when  I  saw  the  plan  produced  by  Mr.  Buddie,  but 
which  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  carefliUy, 
nor  except  when  under  examination  by  different  gentle- 
men, /  wu  eurpriaed  to  tee  the  extent  at  Kkieh  ^utte  minee 
were  opened,  compared  with  the  limited  meam  oftentHa- 
tion  in  the  ehaftr 

Thus  speaks  Mr.  Smith  of  about  one  of  the  best  venti- 
lated mines  in  the  north,  with  4  distinct  pits  for  130 
acres.  What  would  have  been  his  surprise  to  have  exa- 
mined their  average  condition,  or  to  have  seen  one  Aaft 
for  3, 4,  5,  and  600  aeret  andnpwardtl 

In  Staifordshire, "  they  never  like  to  take  their  pitt  wutre 
than  about  300  yarde  from  each  other,"  Each  is  sup- 
posed to  <fft  from  15  fo  16  aerff  of  eoal^    The  STerage 
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depth  is  about  450  feet.  This  gentleman  has  been  for- 
tunate enough  noTer  to  lose  any  Hyob  by  explosion  in 
the  mines  he  has  managed.  He  adds — "  The  true  prin- 
eipU  of  working  mines  will  be  that  of  efieient  tentUation; 
and  my  opinion  is,  that  yon  noTer  can  work  coal  seams 
any  other  way  so  properly  and  profitMy  at  by  keeping 
tiU  men  eUvfayt  in  a  ta/e  and  healthy  ahnotphere.'' 

Other  gentlemen  examined,  odrroborated  these 

opinions  on  ventilation.    The  coal-mines  of  the 

north  present  a  painful  contrast  to  the  metallie 

mines  of  Cornwall,  in  which,  at  the  same  time, 

there  is  no  deleterious  gas  to  encounter,  and  which 

are  as  deep  (a  great  cause  of  safety)  as  the  coal 

mines ;  some  of  them  being  1600  feet  deep,  yet 

shafts  are  sunk  at  every  200  or  300  yards  for  the 

puipose  of  ventilation.     The  difference  between 

the  ventilation  of  these  mines,  and  those  of  the 

north,  is  brought  out  in  the  examination  of  Mr. 

John  Taylor,  a  oivU  engineer,  before  a  Committee 

of  the  House  of  Commons  :— 

'^  I  am  Bony  I  cannot  state  to  the  Committee  the 
number  of  shafts  at  the  consolidated  mines  (in  Cornwall,) 
bat  I  think  they  extend,  including  the  winges,  (the 
staples,)  to  more  than  1*2  miles  of  perpendicular  depth, 
and  I  believe  the  horizontal  aalleriet  to  more  than  40." 
To  a  coal  mine  in  the  north,  with  g^eries  to  nearly 
double  the  same  extent,  they  have  a  tingle  thaft,  or 
tcareely  two-thirdt  ov  ▲  mile  in  perpendicular  depth. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  asked — "  But  as  intimately  connected 
with  mining,  cannot  you  suppose  a  case  in  which  a  con- 
siderable period  must  elapse  after  the  completing  of  one 
shaft  before  it  becomes  expedient  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  to  sink  a  second  I*'  His  answer  is—**  Certainly ; 
but  we  consider  it  the  great  duty  of  the  directors  of 
mines  to  foresee  all  such  droumttanees ;  and  im  consider 
it  the  worst  managonent  possible  to  delay  the  sinking  of 
thaftt  to  a  period  that  itould  become  inconvenient.  I  look 
upon  that  kind  of  foresight  to  be  the  great  improvement 
in  modem  mining." 

On  the  introduction  of  the  Davy  lamp,  Mr.  Taylor 
doubted  its  nature,  because  he  feared  *'  that  it  would 
tend  to  make  the  owners  of  collieries  not  take  the  tame 
paint  for  ventilation  that  they  otherwise  would  do  :  his 
opinion  being,  that  the  only  safe  thing  for  collieries  is 
to  get  rid  of  ike  gas  if  possible." 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  preventing  accidents  in  mines.  The  ex- 
pense of  sinking  shafts  is  a  very  different  consider- 


ation. It  is  often  enormous,  but  is  reckoned  the 
truest  economy,  where  the  mine  can  be  productively 
worked  at  all.  Mr.  Gumey,  the  discoverer  of  the 
Bude  Light  a  few  years  since,  suggested  a  plan  for 
procuring  an  increased  force  of  ventilation,  by  the 
application  of  hi^h-^essure  steamy  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  described  in  the  Report ;  and  of  which 
a  lithographed  view  is  given.  The  Committee 
think  very  favourably  of  this  suggestion,  and  even 
recommend  ventilation  by  this  means  as  far  su- 
perior, in  safety,  economy,  and  facility  of  execu- 
tion and  manageableness  to  the  other  modes.  The 
Committee  are  rather  favourable  to  a  Grovemment- 
Inspection  of  the  mines,  which  shall  not  be  trouble- 
some, nor  interfere  improperly  vrith  individual 
rights,  or  the  freedom  of  trade ;  and  also  to  the 
employment  of  boys  in  the  mines,  if  upwards  of 
eleven  years  of  age.  Both  from  the  inhumanity  of 
the  practice,  and  the  increased  danger  of  explosions 
from  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  boys  of  a 
tender  age,  they  recommend  that  steady  old  men, 
past  hard  labour,  should  be  employed,  in  preference 
to  young  boys,  in  small  offices  which  are  often  im- 
portant to  the  safety  of  the  entire  establishment 
They  not  only  sanction,  but  protest,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  mining  interests,  and  the  successful 
competition  of  Belgium  with  British  coal  in  the 
markets  of  Rouen  and  Marseilles,  against  boys  after 
the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  being  prohibited  from 
working  in  the  mines  ;  care,  however,  being  had  to 
afford  them  time  **  for  such  education  as  the  boy's 
situation  will  permit,  or  his  parents  afford."  No\r, 
it  must  depend  on  the  master,  whether  the  boy's 
situation  will  admit  of  any  time  for  education,  after 
he  enters  the  pit,  save  perhaps  at  a  Sunday  School. 
The  Report  contains  a  copious  Appendix,  con- 
sisting of  the  various  plans,  letters,  and  memorials 
given  in  to  the  Committee,  in  the  course  of  its 
labours,  by  mining  engineers  and  other  men  of 
science.  Altogether,  it  is  a  production  of  great  in- 
terest and  value,  and  one  that  is  highly  creditable 
to  all  concerned,  whether  in  reference  to  the  hives- 
tigationsy  or  the  drawing  up  of  the  Report. 
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Fof^d  Jbayt;  a  Momanee  of  Old  Times,    By  G.  P.  R, 
James,  Esq.    3  volumes.    Sauiders  &  Otley. 

This,  if  less  ambitious  in  character  than  many  of  Mr. 
James's  romances,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  found  even 
more  charming.  When  can  **  Forest  Days ''  life  in  the 
greenwood,  in  the  jovial  old  times  of  "  Merry  England," 
fkil  to  charm !  The  starving  weavers  of  the  north  of 
England — in  which  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  romance 
are  laid— might,  in  a  Barmecide  Feast  with  Robin  Hood 
and  his  meiry  men,  under  the  boughs  in  the  sylvan 
glades  of  Sherwood,  for  the  moment  forget  their  misery, 
as  their  brethren  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley  said  they  did, 
when  fiiueinated  by  the  perusal  of  Scott's  novels.  In 
^  Forest  Days,"  Bobin  Hood  is  once  more  in  the  field. 
What,  indeed,  would  they  be  without  him  !  By  placing 
the  bold  and  generous  outlaw  in  the  reign  of  the  Third 
Henry,  instead  of  that  of  CoBur  de  Lion,  Mr.  James  has 
been  able  to  introduce  several  remarkable  historical 


personages  into  his  scenes,  as  acton ;  though  the  renssc* 
cannot  be  termed  historical.  He  has  also,  by  wa 
means,  availed  himself  of  the  stirring  period  of  one  of 
the  first  distinct  struggles  between  the  Crown,  and  wW 
may  be  almost  called  a  popular  party,  led  ^7  ^  ^^ 
Simon  de  Montfort.  This  struggle  exalts  the  stealer  of  »>« 
King's  deer^— the  arbiter  and  distributor  of  wiWjfli*J<*» 
and  the  redrosser  of  wrongs,  as  Robin  Hood  has  hitl^ 
been  considered,— -into  a  patriot— a  smaller  Wsil*** 
or  TeU  ;  throwing  his  power  into  the  scale  of  the  Po- 
pular party,  and  acting  a  very  important  par*  la  •  "^ 
of  guerilla  war&re.  . 

Though  seme  of  the  principal  charaetefs  bsM  ^ 
history,  they  are  heie  brou|^t  forward  l«»*l*"{.? 
eonnezion  with  the  main  plot  of  the  itoiy*  ^°^^ 
turns  on  the  fortunes  of  a  pair  of  noble  lovers.  xDOt 
inferior  personages  in  the  drama,  who  as  ■*'^°J.p-i.y 
gage  the  sympathies  of  the  reader,  and,  in  parties    > 
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tu  fMI  and  humble  nuuden,  the  vietim  of  the  arob- 
Tillain  of  the  Tale,  whose  cluuraeter  is  finely  coneeiyed ; 
tad  rapported  thronghoat  with  great  tact  and  deli- 
cacy.   In  the  name  ot  sound  morals  and  good  taste,  we 
woold  thank  Mr.  James  for  showing  that  this  rained 
TiDsge  maiden — ^wenuuiy  and  fallen  though  she  be — ^is 
■kill  a  veasonable  and  responsible  being,  and  not  a 
eroQebing  apaniel,  kissing  the  feet  of  the  cruel  and  trea- 
dieroos  TiUain  who  has  destroyed  her ; — ^not  one  who, 
tknmgb  an  in&tuated  derotion,  more  allied  to  the  lowest 
aaisial  inetiBet,  than  to  the  attaohment  of  an  intelligent 
besQg,  eonfoandB  the  first  principles  of  right  and  wrong, 
ifid  perreiis  erery  nobler  feeling  of  her  nature  to  follow 
tlie  blind  inpulae  of  misplaced  love  and  fidelity.   Some- 
thing like  this  has  of  late  been  the  fayourite  female 
ctaneter  in  aome  of  our  modem  romanoes.    In  poor 
£ate  Greemlj,  Mr.  James  has  done  better.    Without 
beiog  yindietlTe,  or  ceasing  to  be  gentle  and  womanly  in 
her  fieeUogSa  she  retains  her  moral  sense,  and  is  made 
tike  Tfilimtary  a^ent  in  unfolding  the  yillany  of  her  be- 
tiayer,  whose  plans  she  frustrates,  without  losing  her 
Mi  Ipsa  the  reader's  sympathies.    This  is  a  somewhat 
iiSiffoH  task  for  an  artist ;  but  it  is  successfiiUy  accom- 
plished.  We  cannot  give  eyen  the  faintest  hint  of  the 

piotf  or  sketch  of  the  characters ;  but  as  specimens  of 
tbe  aiU-ii/e  scenes,  select  this  wayside  inn  of  the  olden 
time — ihtt  home  of  Kate  trreenly  in  her  days  of  peace 
lad  innoeence — ^which  chances  to  turn  up  first : — 

The  house  was  constructed  'of  wood,  and  was  but  of 

two  stories  ;  but  let  it  not  be  supposed  on  that  account 

that  it  was  deyoid  of  ornament,  for  manifold  were  the 

quaint  cariiiigB  and  rude  pieces  of  sculpture  with  which  it 

wss  deeorated,aad  not  small  had  been  the  pains  which  had 

lieen  bestowed  upon  mouldings  and  cornices,  and  lintels 

isA  door-posta  by  the  hand  of  more  than  one  laborious 

utiaaa.    Indeed,  altogether,  it  was  a  very  elaborate 

piece  ef  work,  and  had  probably  been  originsily  built  for 

other  purposes  than  that  which  it  now  served;  for  many 

woe  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  that  part  of 

the  eoontrj,  as  well  as  over  the  rest  of  England,  between 

the  days  I  speak  of,  and  those  of  a  century  before. 

Any  one  who  examined  the  honse  closely,  would  have 
Mea  that  it  must  have  been  oonstruoted  before  the  year 
1180  ;  for  there  was  very  strong  proof,  in  the  forms  of 
the  windows,  and  the  cutting  across  of  several  of  the 
beams  which  traversed  the  front,  that  at  the  period  of 
iti  erection  the  use  of  glazed  casements  in  private  houses 
was  net  known.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  however,  glass 
bad  become  plentilU  in  England,  and,  though  cottages 
were  seldom  ornamented  with  anything  like  a  lattice, 
yet  no  honse  wiUi  the  rank  and  dignity  of  an  inn,  where 
tzavelleis  might  stop  in  rainy  and  boisterous  weather, 
WM  now  vnthont  windows,  formed  of  manifold  small 
loiesge-shaped  pieces  of  glass,  like  those  still  frequently 
employed  in  churdbes,  only  of  a  smaller  size. 

The  inn  vras  a  gay-looking,  cheerful  place,  either  in 

ine  weather  or  in  foul ;  for,  as  there  are  some  men  who, 

dothe  them  as  you  wiU,  have  a  distinguished  and  grace- 

fol  3ur,  so  are  there  some  dwellings  which  look  sunshiny 

ud  bright,  let  the  aspect  of  the  sky  be  what  it  will. 

Tbe  upper  story  of  the  house  projected  beyond  the 

^wer,  and  formed  of  itself  a  sort  of  portico,  giving  a 

fbelter  to  two  long  benches  placed  beneath  it,  either 

from  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  or  the  rain  of  the 

ppring  and  autumn ;  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  these 

bendies  formed  the  fibvourite  resting-place  of  sundry  old 

mea  en  bright  summer  evenings ;  and  that  many  a  time, 

in  fine  vreatb^,  a  table  would  be  put  out  upon  the  green 

before  the  house,  the  bench  offering  seats  on  one  side, 

while  settles  and  stools  gave  accommodation  on  the 

«\3)6T,  to  many  a  merry  party  round  the  good  roast-beef 

ttd  bumming  ale. 

Before  the  deer  of  the  ion,  spread  out  one  of  those 
-  pleaetai  open  pieces  of  groimd^  which  ge&«ially  found 


room  for  themselves  in  every  eountry  village  in  England; 
on  which  the  sports  of  the  place  were  held ;  to  which 
tlie  jockey  brought  his  horse  for  sale,  and  tried  his  paces 
up  and  down ;  on  which  many  a  vnrestler  took  a  fall, 
and  cudgel-player  got  a  broken  head.  There  too,  in 
their  season,  were  the  merry  may-pole  and  the  dance, 
the  tabor  and  the  pipe.  There  was  many  a  maiden 
wooed  and  won ;  and  there  passed  along  all  the  three 
processions  of  life — the  infant  to  the  font,  the  bride  to 
the  altar,  the  corpse  to  the  grave. 

One  more  detached  hit  we  may  venture  upon — dn 
equestrian  quite  characteristic  of  **  Forest  Days," — 

Jogging  along  upon  the  mule,  with  his  legs  hanging 
down  easily  b^  the  side  of  the  animal,  and  his  fat  stom- 
ach resting  peacefully  upon  the  saddle,  was  a  jolly  friar, 
clothed  in  grey,  with  hU  capuche  thrown  back,  the  sun 
not  being  troublesome,  and  a  bald  head — the  glistening 
smoothness  of  which  had  descended  bv  tradition  even  to 
Shakspeare's  days,  and  viras  recorded  by  him  in  his  Q^o 
Gentlemen  of  Verona — ^peeping  out  from  a  narrow  ring 
of  jet  black  hair,  scarcely  streaked  with  grey. 

His  face  was  large  and  jovial,  which,  in  good  sooth, 
was  no  distinction  in  those  times  between  one  friar  and 
another;  but  there  was  withal  a  look  of  roguish  tan 
about  the  comers  of  his  small  grey  eyes;  and  a  jeering 
smile,  full  of  arch  satire,  quivered  upon  his  upper  lip, 
completely  neutralizing  the  somewhat  sensaal  and  food- 
loving  expression  of  the  under  one,  which  moved  up  and 
down  every  time  he  spoke,  like  a  valve,  to  let  out  the 
words  that  could  never  come  in  again.  Indeed,  he 
seemed  to  be  one  of  those  easy-living  friars  who,  know- 
ing neither  sorrow  nor  privation  in  their  own  persons, 
appeared  to  look  upon  grief  and  care  with  a  ready  laugh 
and  a  light  joke,  as  if  no  such  things  in  reality  exist. 
His  rosy  gills,  his  double  chin,  and  his  large  round  ear, 
all  spoke  of  marrow  and  fatness;  and,  indeed,  at  the  very 
first  sight,  the  spectator  saw  that  he  was  not  only  a  well- 
contented  being,  but  one  who  had  good  reason  to  be  so. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  entrance  of  the  tavern  which 
we  have  mentioned,  the  friar,  by  some  mismanagement, 
contrived  to  get  his  mule's  hind  quarters  towards  the  ser- 
vant, who  vras  riding  singly  on  horseback,  and,  by  a 
touch  of  the  heel,  given,  apparently,  to  make  the  beast 
put  itself  into  a  more  convenient  position  fbr  all  parties, 
he  produced  a  violent  fit  of  kicking,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  horseman  received  a  blow  upon  the  fieshy 
part  of  his  thigh,  which  made  him  roar  with  pain.  The 
seat  upon  the  vicious  beast's  back  was  no  easy  one,  but 
yet  the  fkt  monk  kept  his  position,  laughing  heartily,  and 
calling  his  mule  a  petulant  rogue,  while  he  held  him  by 
his  left  ear,  or  patted  his  pampered  neck.  As  soon  as 
the  fit  was  done,  he  rolled  quietly  off  at  the  side,  and 
looking  up  to  his  companion,  saw,  or  appeared  to  see, 
for  the  first  time,  the  wry  faces  which  the  servant  man 
was  making. 

**  Bless  my  heart  1  **  he  cried,  "  has  he  touched  thee, 
the  good-fDr-nothing  rogue  f  I  will  chastise  him  for  it 
soundly." 

"  If  he  have  not  broke  my  leg  it  is  not  his  fhult," 
replied  the  man,  dismounting,  and  limping  round  his 
horse  ;  **  and  you  have  as  great  a  share  in  it,  mad  priest, 
for  bringing  his  heels  round  where  >they  had  no  business 
to  be." 

**  Nay,"  rejoined  the  friar,  "  I  brought  not  his  heels 
round,  he  brought  them  himself,  and  me  along  with 
them.  It  was  all  intended  to  oast  me  off ;  so  the  of« 
fence  is  towards  myself,  and  I  shall  punish  him  severely. 
He  shall  have  five  barley-corns  of  food  less  for  his  sois* 
behaviour." 

**  Pshaw  1 "  said  the  serving-man,  looking  up  at  the 
inn.  **  You  are  jesting  foully,  friar  ;  I  am  sorry  I  lei 
you  join  us.  Is  this  the  hostel  you  boasted  had  such  good 
wine  t  It  seems  but  a  poor  place  for  such  oommenda* 
tion." 

^  Thou  shalt  find  the  liquor  better  than  in  any  house 
in  Hereford,"  replied  he  of  the  grey  gown ;  **  whether 
you  choose  mead,  or  methegUn,  or  excellent  warm  Bur* 
gundy,  or  cool  Bordeaux.  Taste  and  try,-— taste  and 
try  3  and  if  you  find  that  I  hare  deceived  you,  yon  shall 
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cat  me  into  pioees  not  ui  inch  sqn&re,  and  sow  me  along 
the  high  zoad  !  There  is  good  lodging  too. — Canst  thon 
not  trust  a  friar  1" 

MUeOlanieM  in  Pr<m  and  Verte,    By  C.  Bond.    Edin- 
burgh :  Blackwood  St  Sons. 

These  Bfisoellanies  consist  of  reminiscences  of  Inrer- 
ness,  alia$,  (Xaeknaeudinf  taken  down  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Inwmeu  Herald  from  the  conrersation  of  a  man  of 
ninety  years  of  age,  a  renerable  relic  of  the  past, — ^whose 
faculties  are  still  entire,  and  whose  mind  is  as  viTacions 
as  it  may  haye  been  shortly  after  the  Battle  of  CuUoden. 
This  patriarch  lost  his  parents  in  his  in|tocy,  and  was 
brought  up  by  a  grandfather,  who  lived  to  the  great  age 
of  ninety-seyen.  The  memories  of  the  Highlands,  trans- 
mitted from  the  grandlkther  to  the  grandson,  thus  stretch 
back  for  above  150  years,  to  a  period,  **  when/*  as  we  can 
well  believe,  **  the  Highlands  were  in  a  very  different 
state  from  what  they  are  now."  The  reminiscences  of 
the  Nonagenarian  must  possess  great  local  interest ;  and 
though  Captain  Burt's  Letters  have  forestalled  some  of 
his  information,  he  has  related  many  curious  incidents, 
particularly  those  which  occurred  about  the  time  of  the 
Rebellion,  which  was  long  subsequent  to  Burt's  residence 
in  Inverness.  We  select  the  following  traits  of  manners, 
now  a  century  old,  as  specimens  of  this  amusing  little 
book: — 

KIRK  DISaPLINE. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Nicholson  of  Kiltarlity  so  fkr  carried 
«out  the  discipline  of  the  Kirk,  as  to  order,  of  course  not 
for  good  conduct, 

LORD  LOVAT  ON  THB  CUTTT  STOOL. 

This  order  sadly  militated  against  the  pride  and  wishes 
of  his  Lordship.  Being,  however,  assured  by  Clerk  Fraser 
that  the  law  of  the  Kirk  was  imperative,  and  that  no- 
thing but  compliance  would  save  him  from  excommuni- 
cation, he  consented  to  the  puniriiment,  upon  a  promise 
from  the  Clerk  that  he  would  stand  by  him  for  three 
Sundays  in  the  Church  of  Kiltarlity.  Mr.  Nicholson, 
who  was  then  the  John  Knox  of  the  Highlands,  being 
about  to  address  the  lordly  occupant  of  the  Cutty  Stool, 
Lovat  exclaimed,  **  Ah,  Nicholson,  you  ungrateful  man  1 
was  it  not  I  that  placed  you  there !"  (having  presented 
him  to  the  living) ;  whereupon  Mr.  N.  answered,  **  True, 
my  lord,  you  ^ve  placed  me  here ;  and  I  have  placed 
you  there  to-day,  to  be  publicly  rebuked  for  your  sins." 
Lord  Lovat,  however,  thereafter  forsook  the  Church  of 
Kiltarlity,  and  became  a  hearer  of  that  eminent  divine, 

Mr.  Chlsholm  of  Kilmorack Nonagenarian 

remembers  seeing,  in  addition  to  the  cutty  stool,  the 
brangui,  or  iron  collar,  affixed  near  the  entrance  ;  and 
the  last  person  said  to  have  been  exhibited  as  an  ex- 
ample to  offenders,  was  a  military  officer,  at  the  instance 
of  tiie  Rev.  Mr.  Macbean. 

INTROSION  OF  MINISTERS. 

In  1722,however,Lord  Simon  Lovat  presented  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thompson,  at  that  time  chaplain  in  the  Castle  of 
Inverness,  to  the  parish  [Kirkhill].  The  anticipated  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  the  people  to  such  an  appointment 
was  immediately  realised.  Forgetftil,  it  would  seem,  of 
the  peaoeable  doctrines  inenlcated  by  the  departed  min- 
ister, the  parishioners  proceeded  violently  to  oppose  the 
settlement.  The  population  turned  out  en  maue ;  the 
women,  under  the  leadership  of  Muckle  Kate  M'Pluul,  a 
person  of  masculine  stature,  being  particularly  active. 
Having  filled  the  creels  they  carried  on  their  backs  vrith 
stones,  they  commenced  such  an  attack  upon  Bir.  Thomp- 
son, that  he  precipitately  retreated  to  Inverness,  closely 
followed  by  his  persecutors,  who  kept  up  a  brisk  running 
fire  at  him  with  stones  from  the  church  till  he  reached 
King  Street,  near  the  Central  School,  a  distance  of  about 
eight  miles.  His  appearance,  on  passing  the  Green  of 
Muirtown,  was  painiblly  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  Mr 
Thompson  was  a  remarkably  little  man ;  under  his  arm 
he  carried  wh^t  was  then  .termed  a  brown  pohnU,  ^r 


great  coat,  a  huge  wig  reached  half  down  his  back,  wlule 
his  broad-skirted  and  long-flapped  coat  sorely  oppmud 
and  encumbered  him,  as,  witJi  his  cocked  hat  in  one 
hand,  and  perspiring  at  every  pore,  he  trotted  on ;  a  stone 
or  two  from  his  enraged  pursuers,  under  their  genenlii- 
simo,  Muckle  Kate,  ever  and  anon  counselling  him  to 
quicken  his  pace.  The  very  children  accompanied  their 
mothers  and  supplied  ammunition  for  their  creels,  by 
picking  up  stones  and  putting  them  into  them.  Snch  u 
exhibition  attracted  numerous  females  to  thedooisof 
their  cottages  at  the  Green  of  Muirtown,  to  whom  he 
said,  as  he  ran  by,  **  Oh,  women,  is  not  this  hard  V*  Hit 
brother,  being  master-gunner  at  the  Castle,  and  expect- 
ing the  reverend  gentleman  would  have  to  make  a  quick 
retreat  from  Kirkhill,  was  looking  from  the  Castle-hill 
in  that  direction ;  and  seeing  his  brother  hard  pressed  by 
tiie  foe,  he  sent  a  few  soldiers  out  to  cover  and  mike 
good  his  retreat ;  and  at  sight  of  t-arm  dearg,  or  the 
''red-sodgers,"  Muckle  Kate  and  her  **  irregnlars"  in 
turn ''  faced  about"  in  double-quick  time.  A  whole  yeir 
elapsed,  before  Mr  Thompson  attempted  agam  to  sppear 
at  the  church  of  Kirkhill.  In  the  meantime,  the  feelingB 
of  the  parishioners  were  softened  down  ;  and  being  u 
excellent  man,  and  as  **  a  continual  dropping  wean  the 
rock,"  so  in  process  of  time  the  parishioners  of  Kirkhill 
became  quite  reconciled  to  his  ministrations,— Muckle 
Kate,  among  other  of  her  allies,  being  indebted  in  aite^ 
life  to  him  for  assistance.  At  the  era  of  1745-6,  Mr 
Thompson  was  conspicuous  for  his  loyalty  to  the  house 
of  Brunswick. 

THE  PRICES  OP  PROVISION'S  IfHCBTT  TEARS  AGO. 

Nonagenarian  remembers  the  best  butter  being  sold 
at  lOs.  the  stone,  Dutch  weight ;  cheese  at  3e.  per 
stone  do.  A  good  leg  of  mutton  might  be  obtained  for 
Is.  3d.,  the  fleshers  never  thought  of  weighing  legs  of 
mutton  but  merely  named  a  price  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 
according  to  the  apparent  size.  Good  beef  was  sold  at 
Id.  and  l^d.  perlb.  Oatmeal  sit  6d.  per  peck.  Hol- 
lands, Id.  per  gill ;  strong  beer,  3d.  per  Scotch  pint  A 
fht  hen  was  sold  at  from  3ld.  to  4d.,  chickens  2d.  per 
pair ;  ecgs  were  generally  sold  at  about  Id.  per  doieo. 
Shoes,  (Brocan  Sasanach,)  from  28.  6d.  to  28.  9d.  per 
pair  ;  brogues,  (Brocan  Dubh,)  ftom  lOd.  to  Is.  per  do. 
The  best  green  tea  was  frequently  bought  at  Is.  6d.  the 
pound  ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  smuggled. 
In  those  days  the  Excise  officers  in  the  town,  consisted 
of  honest  Mr.  Collie  and  his  son;  and  when  the  InTemess 
dealers  expected  a  smuggling  vessel  in  the  Firth,  they 
were  accustomed  to  get  the  fother  and  son  into  their 
houses  and  treat  them  with  such  hospitality,  that  they 
would  neither  be  fit  to  distinguish  a  ft«e  trader  from 
another  vessel,  nor  have  an  opportunity  of  leaving  the 
houses  of  their  kind  entertainers  before  a  late  hoar  on 
the  following  day.  Although  the  prices  enumerated  sp- 
pear very  low,  yet  they  were  great  compared  with  pre- 
vious years.  Nonagenarian  well  rememben  Dosald 
Cameron,  a  neighbour,  mentioning  that  he  and  his  wife 
had  been  on  a  Friday  morning  to  the  market,  and  pn^ 
chased  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  peck  of  meal,  and  cart  of  peatf, 
all  for  lid.,  and  procured  a  gill  of  Hollands  for  himself 
and  guidwife  with  the  other  penny  composing  the  shil- 
ling. Wages  were  low,  the  difference,  however,  that 
existed,  was  considerably  in  favour  of  the  poor. 

So  far  as  the  reminiscences  of  the  Nonagerian  go,  the 
book  is  really  amusing.    It  also  contains  some  copies  of 
verses ;  and  a  semi-political  Essay. 
Man  and  hie  Mistrea;  or^  Woman*t  BetoU ;  a  Mock- 
heroic  Melo-drama.    By  George  Nash. 

This  bit  of  f\m  appears  in  Calcutta,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  it. 
Tie  BiograpktMl  Dictionary  of  the  SoeiHy  for  the  Dif- 

fiuion  of  Uerfni  Knoviedge,    Volume  II.    Longman 

&  Company. 

This  volume  extends  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Al*** 
ander$  to  the  Amelion^s ;  Amelion  Pascal  being  the  la&t 
memoir.    Among  the  more  interesting  lives  are  those  of 
.\lfreil  and  Alfl^ri. 
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Th^  Loii  Year  im  CkittOyto  iU  PtoM  of  NaMng ;  at 
SktUked  im  Letten  tohisFriends;  by  a  Fidd-Ofieer. 
LoDfOUUi  &  Go. 

TbeM  letters  hftve  all  the  inteiest  which  an  intelli- 
gent eye-witness  who  wms  st  hesd-qunrterSy  and  per- 
soDallj  engaged  in  thoee  military  eTente,  which  led  to 
the  late  glorions  peace,  (if  it  last,)  can  communioate  to 
a  narratire.  The  anther's  TiewB  of  policy  are  as  sound 
as  his  sketches  are  lirely  and  characteristic.  The  work 
has  been  l*te  of  reaching  nsybat  we  hope  to  be  yet  able 
to  giro  »  better  aceonnt  of  it. 

AUica  and  Atkeut ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Civily  Moral, 
and  Rdigione  IntitilutionM  of  the  Inhabitantt,  the  IStM 
and  I>eeline  of  the  Athenian  Power,  ^o.  j-c.  ^e. 
TranOaled  from  the  German  of  K.  0.  Mmer,  GroU- 
fend,  Cfrwber,  and  othert.  By  John  Ingram  Lookhart, 
F.RJLS.     London :  Groombridge. 

Ketwitfastanding  the  many  Tolnmes  which  haye  been 

written  by  Englishmen  npon  Athens  and  Greece,  we 

eanBoi  deobt  that  the  researches  of  those  erudite  and 

patient  German  scholars  who  hare  more  recently  tamed 

their  attention  to  investigations  connected  with  this  the 

most  iatereeting  spot  of  earth  to  scholars  of  OTery  na- 

tioD,  will  be  appreciated  by  classical  readers  in  England. 

The  work  is  iUnstrated  by  MUUer's  Map  of  Attica,  and 

Pitt  of  Ancient  Athens. 

EUmente  of  Unitertal  Hietory.  For  the  uie  ofSehoole, 
mi  of  PrizaU  Studente.  Pp.  660.  By  H.  White, 
K  A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Oliver  &  Boyd. 

Tldi  portly  yolnme  is  formed  on  nearly  the  same  ex- 
celkst  plan  as  the  large  work  of  H.  Von  Rotteck, 
whidi  we  had  lately  occasion  to  commend  ;  with  this 
difaenee,  that  the  German  work  is  adapted  for  readers 
of  all  classes,  and  this  condensed  view  of  Unirersal  His- 
tory mainly  for  the  use  of  schools,  of  the  self-educated, 
ttd  thoee  who  have  not  means  or  leisure  to  peruse 
ivIsBuiious  works.  It  evidences  great  care  and  industry 
ii  tke  cMBpUer  ;  and  will  be  of  value  as  a  reading-book, 
sad  also  from  its  clear  chronological  arrangement,  as  a 
work  of  reference.  The  History,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
reeent  Peace  with  China,  is  taken  by  centuries;  more  or 
lea  sface  being  doToted  to  each,  according  to  the  im- 
poftnes  of  the  erents  by  which  it  wras  marked.  An  ex- 
ceileat  fcaftare  is,  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of  Literature, 
ikiemiBe,  and  Art,  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
occonmg  ftt  the  close  of  particular  epochs.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  consider  this  the  most  complete  and  valuable 
compendium  of  general  history,  for  the  use  of  the  young, 
that  we  have  yet  seen. 

Ten  Thoneond  Things  relating  to  China  and  the  Chinese. 
By  William  B.  Langdon,  Esq.,  Curator  of  the  Chinese 
Collection.   Sold  at  the  Collection,  Hyde  Park  Comer. 

This  is  a  handsomely  got-up  volume,  vrith  numerous 
lithogn^hed  illustrations,  on  tinted  paper,  of  the  various 
•bjeets  to  be  seen  in  the  Chinese  Collection ;  or  the 
**  Clitneee  World  in  Miniature,"  now  exhibiting  in  Lon- 
dfom.  Bni  the  work  is  more  than  this.  It  is  a  timely, 
if  conory,  account  of  **  the  Genius,  Government,  History, 
Literainre,  Agrionlture,  Arts,  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Ssocial  Life  of  the  Chinese,  in  the  form  of  a  descriptive 
c^talegw  of  the  contents  of  the  Chinese  Collection. 
Thai  CoDeetion,  which  is  extensive,  rich,  and  even  mag- 
siftecnty  was  originally  formed  by  Mr.  Nathan  Dun  of 
Philadelphia^  who  devoted  many  years,  spent  in  China, 
and  a  fortune  to  its  acquisition.  To  those  who  have  not 
^11  opportonlty  of  visiting  it  in  London  with  this  cata- 


logue in  their  hands,  the  catalogue  will  of  itself  afford  a 
great  deal  of  interesting,  curious,  and  accurate  informa- 
tion about  a  region  and  a  people  that  now  fill  the  thoughts 
of  all  Europe. 

Pnutioal  MereantUe  Correepondenee ;  a  CoUeetion  of 
Modem  Letters  of  Business,  ^e,,  j-o.  By  William 
Anderson.  Second  Edition.  London:  Effingham  Wilson. 

This  is  a  companion  or  guide  to  a  young  man  enter- 
ing a  counting-house,  and  beginning  to  write  business 
letters.  Perhaps,  in  real  practice,  some  of  the  model 
epistles  might  be  found  to  contain  more  than  exactly  the 
needful  for  daily  practice.  But  boys  must  practise  great 
text  in  order  to  acquire  a  current  hand,  and  compose 
long  letters  before  they  acquire  the  art  of  condensation. 

Practical  Arithmetic,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  ^c, 
^0,    By  John  Darby,  Leeds. 

Aphorisms  and  Bejleetions ;  a  Miscellany  of  Thought 
and  Opinion,  By  William  Benton  Clulow.  London : 
John  Murray. 

This  is  one  of  a  class  of  works  which  are  even  more 
useful  to  men  involved  in  the  active  business  or  turmoil 
of  life,  than  to  the  studious  and  reflective.  It  is  of  the 
distilled  spirit,  or  essence  of  the  finest  thoughts  of  the 
wisest  men ;  with  the  added  treasures  of  the  author's 
own  reflections.  It  is  suggestive  as  well  as  conclusive ; 
a  book  to  lie  at  one's  elbow.  Open  it  at  any  page,  and 
you  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  a  good  idea  or  ingenious 
speculation  of  some  sort ;  which  may  act  as  a  key-note 
to  the  thinking  faculty.  Though,  from  its  nature,  de- 
sultory, the  contents  are  arranged  in  paragraphs  and 
sections,  under  such  general  heads  as  Character;  Intel- 
lectual habits ;  Fame;  Style;  Fancy,  and  Imagination, 
&c.,  &c.  To  give  specimens  of  such  a  work  is  not  easy ; 
every  paragraph  being  equally  highly  finished.  We  have 
marked  out  many,  but  must  be  content  writh  one  or  two. 
This  first  is  from  the  section  of  the  work,  entitled  Mind, 
Studies,  and  Intelleetual  habits  :— 

The  culture  of  the  affections  and  the  fancy  is  a  most 
important  branch  of  education ;  though,  in  general,  it  is 
entirely  neglected.  It  would,  indeed,  require  a  vridely 
different  order  of  instmctors  from  those  that  commonly 
abound. — The  greatness  of  man  appears  not  chiefly  from 
his  intellect,  for  he  knows  but  little,  and  reasons  less ; 


nor  frt>m  his  immortality,  for  matter  is  probably  inde- 
straotible  as  well  as  mind — to  say  nothing  of  the  presump- 
tions in  favour  of  the  fhture  existence  of  brates — ^nor 
from  the  ingenuity  or  magnitude  of  his  performances ; 
for  in  both  these  particulars  he  is  rivalled  or  surpassed 
by  some  of  the  lower  tribes  of  creation — witness  the 
cells  of  the  bee,  and  the  coral-reefr  of  the  Paciflc,  the  work 
of  animalcules.  But  it  is  the  wondrous,  fathomless  en- 
dowments of  feeling,  and  of  imagination,  viewed  espe- 
cially in  their  moral  relations,  Uiat  most  betoken  his 
grandeur,  and  invest  him  with  so  mysterious  a  dignity. 
I  can  never  think  meanly  of  a  being  who  is  capable  of  the 
exquisite  dreams  that  visit  the  youthAil  fiacy,  or  of  the 
passions  that  are  portrayed  in  the  tragedy  of  Othello. 

From  the  section  on  Happiness  we  cull  this  sample  of 
our  Reflector's  philosophy : — 

It  is  astonishing  with  how  few  external  resources  a 
person  may  live  in  a  state  of  comfort  and  intellectual 
progression.  The  catalogue  of  human  desiderata  is  cer- 
tainly not  very  extensive,  if  we  are  to  admit  the  opinion 
of  Alphonsus,  the  wise  king  of  Arragon,  who,  as  quoted 
by  Sir  William  Temple  in  his  Essay  on  Ancient  and 
Modem  Learning,  was  accustomed  to  say,  that,  among 
the  various  things  which  mankind  either  possess  or  seek, 
all  are  baubles,  except  **  old  wood  to  burn,  old  wine  to 
drink,old  friends  to  converse  with,  and  old  books  to  read." 
The  Roman  people,  in  the  time  of  Juvenal,  somewhat 
like  the  Pariitians  at  present,  required  only  pannn  et 
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CirccMet.  As  a  general  raid,  where  there  is  muoh  phy- 
sioal  Batiflfaction  or  repose,  there  are  not  many  oompu- 
cated  or  artificial  wants.  The  inhabitants  of  sunny  and 
delioions  climes  are  nsually  satisfied  with  a  small  num- 
ber of  gratifications ;  for  if  the  body  be  at  ease  the  mind 
is  commonly  so  too ;  while  most  of  the  pursuits  and 
cravings  of  people  in  colder  countries  arise  from  the  ne- 
cessities imposed  by  their  local  situation.  It  demands 
no  trivial  fortune,  expended  on  the  accommodations 
which  ingenuity  can  procure,  to  overtake  the  luxurious 
independence  of  those  who  lire  in  a  benign  and  cloudless 
region. 

It  would  be  easy  to  find  passages  more  profound  and 
subtle  than  the  above — as  the  following : — 

The  union  of  pride  with  affectionate  feeling,  a  com- 
bination by  no  means  uncommon,  often  occasions  con- 
siderable uneasiness  to  its  subject.  The  former  assumes 
the  appearance  of  sufficient  internal  resources ;  while 
the  latter  requires  the  sympathy  and  attachment  of 
others,  which  is  liable  to  be  chilled  or  repelled  by  that 
appearance. 

Mediocritt. — ^  Correct  mediocrity  will  succeed  bet- 
ter, at  least  for  a  while,  with  the  public  at  large,  as  well 
as  with  a  certain  class  of  critics,  than  the  most  distin- 
guished merit,  combined  with  some  conspicuous  foibles 
or  peculiarities.  Witness  Bentham  in  legislation  ;  and 
in  poetry,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth." 

These  passages,  we  are  sensible,  oonvey  no  adequate 
notion  of  the  merits  of  this  bundle  of  wise  reflections  and 
sage  aphorisms  ;  but  they  may  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  book. 

Introdaetion  to  ike  Study  of  tU  Works  of  Jeremy  Bent- 
ham,  By  John  Hill  Burton,  Advocate,  one  of  the 
Editors  of  the  Collected  Edition. 
The  works  of  Bentham,  both  fh>m  their  extent  and 
character,  require  a  Guide,  and  also  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  Key;  nor  could  the  Disciple  do  more  fitting 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  Master,  than  by  supplying 
this,  or  whatever  else  may  facilitate  the  study  and  dis- 
semination of  his  Master's  doctrines.  This  ministerial 
oflloe  Mr.  Burton  has  performed  for  Bentham,  in  a  clear 
and  well-written  general  review  of  the  opinions  of  the 
philosopher,  as  they  are  found  embodied  in  his  voluminous 
writiiigs ;  or,  more  properly,  he  has  given  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  Bentham's  system,  and  of  whatever  is  original 
or  peculiar  in  the  development  of  that  system.  The 
Introduction  is  divided  into  Sections,  the  first  of  which 
treats  of  Bentham's  Style,  the  second  of  the  Gnatest* 
Happiness  Principle ;  another  of  Fallacies;  another,  the 
Pursuit  of  Truth,  and  so  on :  each  giving  a  brief,  but 
comprehensive  view  of  Bentham's  idsM  on  the  subjects 
discussed. 

The  tract  will  not  only  affbrd  a  guide  to  the  perusal 
of  Bentham's  Works,  and  an  incitement  to  their  study, 
but  will  put  many,  who  may  never  have  an  opportunity 
of  opening  them,  in  possession  of  whatever,  in  his  doc- 
trines, is  most  conducive  to  the  improvement  and  well- 
being  of  society,  which  was  the  great  and  undivided  ob- 
ject of  Bentham's  labours  for  threesooie  years.  Mr. 
Barton's  laudable  attempt  to  render  these  laboun  more 
available  to  mankind  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  highly  appre- 
ciated. 


SERIAL  WORKS. 
Bblls  ahd  PoMEOiuMATes.   No.  IV.  Tax  RnuBN  or 

TBE  DrVSBS. 

Jbssie  Philltfs,  a  Talb  op  thb  New  Pooe-Law.  Part 
II.— With  the  actual  working  of  the  Poor-Law  we  do 
not  get  far  in  this  number ;  though  "  coming  events'*  ara 


shadowed  by  a  Lawyer  Commissioner  from  Lendon,  a 
complete  man  of  the  world  ;  and  by  an  aeoomplidied 
nnl  seducer  of  the  Squire  Thomhill  breed. 

Habrt  Mowbbat,  by  Captain  Knox.  Part  IL— This 
is  a  story  illustrated  by  humorous  cuts  in  the  prevuliag 
taste — ^not  the  highest  nor  pnre8i-~of  the  day  ;  but  u 
we  have  not  seen  the  first  number,  we  are  rather  at  9qs 
about  it;  though  the  style  appears  lively,  and  the  chsrsc* 
ters  diversified. 

CRAMBEBS'sCrCLOPiBDIAOP  ENGLISH  LlTEEATVBS.  PSTt 

II. — This  part  contains  upwards  of  thirty  snbjectSy 
among  which  are  the  whole  of  the  master-spirits  of  the 
Elizabethan  era.  In  general  our  fault  with  such  compila- 
tions is,  that  they  are  too  long  ;  but  to  thrast]  the 
galaxy  of  the  greatest  English  poets  and  dramatists  into 
this  narrow  space,  is  making  the  work  not  a  Cyelopadiaf 
but  a  mere  Index  or  Catalogue  raieomnie.  Even  tbat 
is  highly  desirable ;  but  Mr.  Chambers  should  smly 
allow  more  scope  for  '*  Elegant  Extracts." 
CuMHiNo's  Book  of  Marttbs.    Part  XX. 

DoTLB'sCYCLOPEDlAOFP&ACnCALHuSBANDBT.  PwiX. 

Chronicles  op  the  Caee-wokn.  No.  I.— This  is  the 
first  number  of  a  cheap  series,  with  iilustrations,  which 
appears  intended  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  wealthy 
to  the  miseries  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  some  of 
the  vices  of  the  social  system,  as  these  affect  all  clsases. 

The  Vicar's  Lantern.  Vol.  I. — This  volume  oonsisti 
of  a  thick,  stitched,  paper  pamphlet,  made  up  of  lesier 
pamphlets,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  the  exposure 
of  Church  abuses,  and  of  the  unscriptnral  natote  and  eril 
tendencies  of  Church  Establishments. 

Gerkan  Amaranths.  No.  I. — This  is  a  small  perio- 
dical in  the  German  language,  edited  by  M.  Klauer, 
whose  educational  works  are  now  well-known  in  this 
country.  It  consists  of  short  pieces,  original  and  seleetedj 
in  prose  and  verse,  the  subjects  of  which  are  in  all  ftylca 

The  Sea  Hath  Spoken.— A  Sermon  lately  preiched 
in  Ebenezer  Chapel,  ShadwelL  By  K.  £.  Adanu,  for- 
merly Chaplain  to  the  Seamen  at  St.  Petersburg.— This 
discottrse  is  meant  to  recommend  and  carry  out  the  ob- 
jects of  the  British  and  Foreign  Sailor's  Society.  If 
somewhat  declamatory  in  style  for  a  severe  taste,  it  is 
telling,  and  at  times  even  impressive. 

Report  of  the  General  Meetino  of  Arusis  bilo 
AT  the  Free-Masons'  Tavern,  London. 

Popular  Flowers.    No.  II.— Tbb  Pambt. 

Gurnet's  Faust,  a  Travrdt.    Pari  the  Seeend.  Km. 

VII.  and  VIII. 

Skrb's  Elements  op  ELECXRo-McTAiiLiraeT.    Ptrts 

VIII.  and  IX. 


PAMPHLETS. 

National  Distress  :  its  Causes  and  IUmedieb.— This 
pamphlet  is  evidently  the  production  of  an  able  snd  s 
philanthropic  man ;  and  so  highly  do  we  esteem  its  por- 
pose  and  its  execution,  that  if  it  weie  not  so  low-prioed 
as  to  be  generally  accessible,  we  should  think  it  oo^ 
duty  to  lay  a  summary  of  it  before  the  publio.  Asi^u* 
we  rest  contented  with  a  few  insulated  passages,  with- 
out attending  to  their  logical  oonnezioB  :— 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  accumulatien,  ih0i« 
may  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  some  variance  between 
me  and  the  authorities,  but  I  think  the  difference  will  be 
found  to  be  merely  verbal.  My  argument  has  reference 
to  real  wealth,  and  they  speak  of  a  nominal  or  representA- 
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one  ifl»ii^«M,tli«  other  in  po«M.  When  I 
Bftka  hm  of  the  teim  wealth,  I  nndentand  by  it  urtidee 
of  neceaetly  and  comfort,  of  conTenience  and  lozury ; 
tnd  I  allege  that  it  is  impossible  to  create  any  accumu- 
lation of  these,  partly  becanse  the  produce  of  the  earth, 
OD  an  aTermge  of  years,  is  not  more  than  an  ample  suffi- 
ciency for  ita  inhUiitants ;  and  partly  for  the  reason  that 
pM^le  neTer  Talue  any  thing  of  which  they  are  not  in 
want,  proTided  it  is  to  be  had  when  they  happen  to  have 
occasion  fbr  it.  Consequently,  the  producers  of  any 
epedee  o€  goods  never  accumulate  stock ;  since,  even  if 
ji  were  prmeftieable  for  them  to  fill  their  bams  with  a 
tiro-years'  supply  of  com,  or  their  warehouses  with  a 
two-years'  stock  of  manufactured  articles,  they  would 
deriTc  no  benefit  whaterer  from  the  accumulation,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  sullbr  a  depreciation  of  its  ralue.  The 
wealth  of  »  oonntry  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  an 
tbnndftni  supply  of  articles  of  general  consumption.  .  . 
.  .  The  wealth  of  Great  Britain  is  generally  rated  very 
hi^,  without  considering  the  frightful  mi^  of  poverty 

yrhiih  must  be  set  off  against  it It  therefore 

ippean,  that  the  miserable  destitution  of  a  large  portion 
of  ooT  population  is  a  necessary  eoineidence  with  the  in- 
ordinate wealth  of  the  upper  olasses.  That  wealth  can- 
Boi  be  acGiuanlated  but  to  a  very  moderate  extent.  That 
9k  vast  amoont  of  what  is  called  wealth  is  merely  the 
means  of  producing  it  with  greater  fikcUity,  the  effect  of 
which  is,  not  to  create  a  surplus  or  accumulation,  but  a 
better  and  cheaper  supply  than  before.  That  the  term 
dU^HMss  has  rnFerence  principally  to  a  saving  of  labour, 
vJik^  thao|^  in  itself  an  obvious  and  important  advan- 
tage, has,  nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  a  corrupt  poli- 
tical and  social  system,  involved  many  and  serious  evils, 

with  little  corresponding  benefit 

With  regard  to  the  Com  Law.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  injurious  in  every  point  of  view.  In  the  first 
place,  it  raises  prices  to  the  manifest  and  permanent 
detiimait  of  Uio  whole  community ;  and  in  a  country 
which  is  unable  at  any  time  to  supply  the  wants  of  its 
population,  the  inevitable  effect  is  to  obviate  the  possi- 
bflity  of  cheapness.  Secondly,  it  counteracts  the  bene- 
ioent  provision  of  Mature  against  local  scarcity,  by  re- 
itriding  eoBBmereial  intercourse,  and  leaving  a  people  as 
uaA  as  possible  dependent  upon  the  unoertain  produo- 
tioa  of  their  own  soH.  £lxperience  has  shown,  that  al- 
though the  produce  of  any  particular  district  be  as  pro- 
blematical as  the  duration  of  an  individual  life,  yet, 
neverthelees,  the  aggregate  of  harvests  is  as  constant 
ud  certain  as  the  average  value  of  lives.  If,  therefore, 
an  occasional  deficiency  in  the  crops  of  a  particular 
cooatiy  have  any  meaning  at  all,  surely  it  must  be  to 
teach  all  nations  their  mutual  dependence  upon  one 
aaotber,  tad  bj  making  them  feel  their  need  of  assist- 
aaee,  Is  toniah  them  with  every  motive  to  cultivate 
these  Aeliags  and  affections,  the  prevalence  of  whioh  ia 
e^iseatial  to  the  genenl  welfare  of  humanity.  Thirdly, 
by  narrowing  the  range  of  supply,  it  creates  enormous 
fluctuations  in  value,  and  produces  gambling  of  the  worst 
sort,  either  involving  the  ruin  of  the  gamblers,  or  the 
geasial  privation  incident  to  high  prices.  Fourthly,  it 
has  a  rery  iignrioos  effect  upon  native  agriculture,  by 
taking  away  a  powerfbl  motive  to  improvement,  and 
inducing  cultivators  to  depend  upon  a  full  price,  rather 
than  an  abundant  produce.  Fifthly,  it  is  productive  of 
vast  injury  to  the  large  landed  proprietors,  by  greatly 
aagBMntiBg  the  asaount  of  their  enormous  revenues ; 
which,  as  they  cannot  possibly  expend  in  a  rational 
manner  for  their  own  benefit,  they  squander  away  in 
erery  species  of  profligacy  and  extravagance.  In  fine, 
this  C6m  Law  is  a  rwA.  manifestation  of  blind  selfish- 
ness, without  any  qnalification  to  redeem  it  from  utter 
and  nniTersal  reprobation. 

He  must  be  a  primitive  writer,  who,  in  these  days, 
Fpeaka  of  augmenting  the  revenues  of  landed  proprietors, 
— ^  swelling  out  the  dimensions  of  the^camel,  so  that  it 
«^haU  be  still  mote  difficult  for  it  to  pass  through  the  eye 
of  the  needle,  as  if  it  were  inflicting  *'  a  vast  ii^ury  "  on 
tlvem.  Bnt  this  is,  indeed,  no  every-day  preacher  of  politi- 


cal economy  and  looial  morality.    In  MOiher  place,  he 
remarks, — 

Having  traced  the  proximate  oanse  of  the  prevalenee 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
show  the  ultimate  causes  which  produce  and  perpetuate 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things.     The  origin  of  the 
excessive  inequality  of  wealth  is  to  be  found  in  the  ex- 
travagant demands  of  pride,  vanity,  and  rapacity,— coin- 
cident with  general  ignorance  and  a  low  standard  of  mo- 
rality. Pride  and  vanity,  in  their  various  manifestations, 
operate  indirectly  to  induce  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
in  order  to  their  own  more  effectual  gratiflcation  ;  but 
greediness  and  rapacity  operate  directly  to  the  same  end, 
and  the  general  result  is  to  render  all  mankind  the  ene- 
mies of  each  other.    Seated  at  the  ample  table  of  Na- 
ture, whioh  provides  abundance  and  variety  for  aU,  the 
greedy  man  covets  everything  that  is  within  his  reach, 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  necessities  of  his  neigh- 
bours, appropriates  all  he  can  get  to  his  own  use.    The 
supremacy  of  selfishness  is  the  curse  of  the  present,  as  it 
has  been  of  all  past  ages.    In  different  periods  of  the 
world's  history,  and  under  different  circumstances,  its 
manifestations  have  been  variously  modified  ;  but  pride 
and  vanity  have  been  ever  directed  to  the  attainment  of 
rank,  power,  and  distinction,  and  the  present  generation 
seems  to  be  devoted,  body  and  soul,  to  the  service  of 
Mammon,  because  he  happens  to  have  them  all  in  his 
gift.     The  pure  principle  of  selfishness  is  therefore, 
openly  avowed,  and  practically  carried  out, — that  every 
man  has  a  right  to  get  as  much  as  he  can,  without  any 
regard  to  the  rights  or  interests  of  others.    Upon  con- 
sideration, however,  it  will  appear  clear,  that  as  no  in- 
dividual would  be  justified  in  making  use  of  his  superior 
physical  strength  to  aggrandize  himself  at  the  expense  of 
his  fellow-men,  so,  if  an  individual  should  compass  the 
the  same  end  by  means  of  his  intellectual  superiority,  he 
would  equally  violate  the  plain  principles  of  morality, 
although  he  might  not  offend  against  the  common  or 
statute  law.    It  is  obvious,  that  a  variety  of  cases  must 
constantly  occur  which  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  le- 
gislative provision  ;  but  the  man  who  feels  himself  bound 
by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  will  still  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  natural  justice,  although  the  civil 
power  interfere  not  to  maintain  it.  It  is  therefore  rather 
surprising,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  there  should 
be  found  men,  many  of  them  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians, who  should  unblushingly  assert  the  principle  of 
might  against  right,  and  approve  in  their  hearts  '^  the 
good  old  rale,  the  simple  plan-~that  they  should  take 
who  have  the  power,  and  they  should  keep  who  can." 
Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  be  assumed,  as  a  propoeition 
too  obvious  to  admit  of  dispute,  that  any  man  has  a  right 
to  amass  as  much  wealth  as  he  can,  so  long  as  he  keeps 
to  windward  of  the  law  ;   and  it  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  code  of  natural  or  Christian  morality 
has  no  reference  to  the  matter  whatever.     It  is  held, 
moreover,  by  nine  tradesmen  out  of  ten,  that  they  are 
ftdly  justified  in  charging  the  highest  rate  of  profit  which 
it  is  possible  to  obtain.     Now  in  both  these  cases  the 
principle  is  the  same  ;  bnt  such  a  principle  is  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  reason  and  morality*  If  an  individual  devote 
his  labour  and  skill  to  the  production  of  any  species  of 
wealth,  he  is  entitled  to  a  profit  baring  reference  to  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  beneficial  result  to  the 
community,  and  the  amount  of  mental  or  physical  exer- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  produce  it.     Profit  or  wages 
is  an  equivalent  for  a  service  performed,  and  should 
therefore  bear  a  due  relation  to  its  extent,  and  the  diffi- 
culty attending  its  performance.    Consequently,  the  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  have  a  right  to  a  good  profit,  because 
their  labour  and  skill  confer  a  value  upon  the  raw  mate- 
rial.   The  distributor,  however,  who  is  merely  the  agent 
of  the  producer,  confers  no  additional  value  upon  the 
goods,  his  store  being  simply  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
the  public,  by  fhmishing  facilities  for  the  better  supply 
of  their  wants.  The  profit  of  the  distributor  must,  there- 
fore, be  comparatively  small,  because  the  principle  upon 
which  it  is  received  is  this, — that  the  party  has  perform- 
ed some  valuable  serrioe,  and  is  entitled  to  a  corre- 
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sponding  recompense.  It  is  conseqaenUy  eTideat,  that 
any  indiridnal  who  takes  advantage  of  the  necessity  or 
ignorance  of  others,  to  demand  a  larger  profit  than  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  fairly  warrants,  is  guilty  of  a 
piece  of  dishonesty.  The  term  may  appear  hush,  bnt  I 
know  of  no  better  definition  of  dishonesty,  than  the 
making  nse  of  force  or  deception  to  obtain  that  to  which 
the  party  has  no  rightfhl  claim.  An  extravagant  profit 
is,  without  doubt,  a  violation  of  right ;  but  if  the  public 
are  ignorant  of  the  &ct,  or  unable  to  help  themselves,  the 
immorality  uf  the  affiur  is  so  much  the  greater.  It  is 
plain  enough  that  most  people  view  the  matter  in  this 
light,  when  they  are  capable  of  looking  at  it  with  an  un- 
prejudiced eye.  If  the  public  ascertain  that  their  but- 
chers, bakers,  or  grocers,  have  been  charging  them  exor- 
bitant prices  for  their  goods,  the  whole  herd  are  forth- 
with denounced  as  little  better  than  so  many  scoundrels ; 
and,  if  they  cannot  be  induced  to  come  down  to  mode- 
rate terms  by  fkir  means,  compulsory  measures  are  im- 
mediately threatened.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  al- 
though every  man  is  sharp-sighted  to  discover  his  neigh- 
bours sins,  he  is  wonderfully  dull  to  the  perception  of 
his  own.  There  are  few  who  vrill  not  admit  in  theonr 
the  principle  which  I  have  propounded  ;  and  yet,  wiu 
strange  inconsistency,  they  deny  it  in  practice,  and  com- 
pound for  their  own  self-justification  by  wholesale  abuse 
of  others.  Competition,  however,  stimulated  by  rapa- 
city, is  so  severely  felt,  that  one-half  of  the  trading  com- 
munity are  rendered  dishonest  in  spite  of  themselves  ; — 
indeed,  the  spectacle  which  society  presents,  when  its 
influence  is  in  AiU  operation,  is  to  the  last  degree  sick- 
ening and  disgusting.  The  wealthy  urged  by  the  love 
of  gain,  the  poor  by  stem  necessity,  engage  in  an  un- 
equal struggle,  each  endeavouring  to  take  advantage  of 
the  other  ;  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  resorting  to  every  spe- 
cies of  chicanery  and  imposition. 

Here  we  might  fiuicy  Jonathan  Dymond  speaking 

from  the  Dead. ^The  author's  Bemediet  we  can  barely 

enumerate.  They  are  first,  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture;  secondly,  the  thorough  revition  of  the 
ayetem  ofUuationf  and  the  adoption  of  direct  taxation; 
thirdly,  a  general  reetriction  of  ike  konre  of  labomry  by 
legislative  enactment ;  Iburthly,  the  eetabliehment  of  free 

eommereial  intereourte  with  all  nationt. The  Currency , 

and  the  Hational  De&t,  are  also  subjects  held  to  be  for 
inquiry,  with  a  view  to  remedial  measures ;  but  these, 
without  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  ai^ed,  cannot  be 
understood.  We  may  add,  that  this  writer  is  no  friend 
to  Universal  Suffrage,  until  that  Millennial  period  arrives, 
when  every  man  shall  be  sufficiently  well-educated,  and 
80  independent  of  external  influences  as  to  make  a  proper 
nse  of  the  Franchise ;  i.  e.  when  it  will  no  longer  be  re- 
quired.   

Lovx  Letebbs  of  Mbs.  Piozsi,  written  when  she  was 
eighty,  to  William  Augustus  Convray. — ^Theie  appears  to 
be  no  questton  as  to  the  anthenticity  of  the  Seven  Letters, 
filling  some  twenty  pages,  which  bear  the  above  title  ; 
and  yet  we  fear  the  publication  must  be  denominated 
**  a  catch-penny."  A  pre&ce,  establishing  the  anthen- 
ticity of  the  letters,  labours  also  to  prove,  that  BIrs. 
Piosri,  at  fourscore,  was  in  love  with  the  eminently 
handsome,  young  tragedian,  to  whom  her  vivacious 
epistles  are  addressed.  And,  no  doubt,  the  octoge- 
narian lady  was  seised  with  one  of  those  periodical 
crazes  to  which  persons  of  her  kinds  bat  flighty  and 


fickle  character,  are  liable  ^  though,  at  her  ige,  the 
favourite  object  is  more  frequently  a  psnon  or  a  poodle, 
than  a  young  player :  and  to  describe  the  lettere  u 
love-letters,  is  too  much.  At  tiie  very  most,  they  menly 
demonstrate  that— 

Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fiici. 

In  England,  such  things  are  of  rare  occurrence,  ud 
therefore  marvellous  ;  but  a  Frenchwomen,  at  all  sgea, 
may  freely  write  in  this  style,  and  not  be  liable  to  be  mis* 
taken.    Madame  du  Deflfand,  who,  in  extreme  old  ^t^ 
was  seized  with  a  strong  partiality  for  Horace  Wtlpole, 
then  a  sprightly  young  man,  carried  on  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  him  in  this  **  love-letter  "  style,  wliieli 
even  went  so  far  as  to  alarm  the  sensitive  RngliBliiBas; 
who  often  remonstrated  with  bis  correspondent  en  hsr 
impassioned  style,  as  exposing  them  both  to  ridicule. 
The  fate  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  last  lover— for  Conwiy  suely 
was  the  last — ^was  melancholy.  Hehadbeensobeprsiied 
for  his  extremely  handsome  person  and  face,  that  he  hsd 
probably  formed  an  over-weening  opinion  of  those  his- 
trionic powers  which  both  England  and  America  treited 
with  coldness  and  indifl'erence.    IVom  a  disappoiJited 
actor,  he  became  a  devotee,  and  studied  vnth  a  view  to 
taking  orders.  His  mind  was,  however,  so  eraeUy  lace^ 
ated  by  the  gibes  and  sneers  of  his  American  critici} 
that,  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  he  threw  himself  erer- 
board  in  a  voyage  between  New  York  and  Charleston, 
just  as  the  packet  vras  crossing  the  bar.    Anong  his 
eifects,  which  were  afterwards  sold  at  New  Yoiik,irere 
found  the  originals  of  Mrs.  Piozsi's  Letters,  which  a  f 
now  published,  and  which  will  probably  torn  oet  a 
bad  speculation  for  the  purchaser ;  as  all  such  publica- 
tions ought  to  do.    In  the  notes  to  the  letters,  we  flsd 
the  extraordinary  reason  assigned  for  the  marriage  of 
John  Kemble  with  the  widow  of  Brereton  the  player, 
(which  to  many  seemed  a  strange  unionfor  ''King  John,") 
that  he  was  induced  to  marry  from  the  expectation  of 
receiving  a  large  sum  from  a  nobleman  whose  daughter 
was  in  love  with  him  !    Green-rooms  for  all  mamier  of 
eeolandret  and  gossip,  certainly  beat  both  Courts  andCloih 
houses. 

New  Zkalanb  Colonization.  Bt  John  Jkinwgs.— 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  New  Zealand  agent. 
He  points  out  some  errors  and  mistakes  in  the  plans 
hitherto  pursued  by  the  Conqmny,  and  broaehes  Ids  own 
scheme ;  the  details  of  which,  to  make  them  intelligible, 
would  occn^  nearly  as  much  space  in  our  pages  as  in 
the  orighial  pamphlet. 

Two  LxcrnKKS  on  thb  Defbctivb  Abbanokhb»ti  ii« 
Larob  Towns,  to  Securb  thb  Hbalth  and  Cohfobt  of 
TUB  Inhabitants, — Read  befobb  thb  Hull  LnxMST 
AND  PhilosopricaI  SoasTT.  By  Humphry  Sandwith, 
M.  D.^To  those  who  have  seen  Mr.  CSiadwiek's  Sana- 
tory Reports,  Mr.  Symons'  Arts  and  Artisans,  and  the 
other  tracts  that  have,  within  the  last  three  years,  ap- 
peared upon  this  subject,  these  Lectures  tell  little  that 
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PERAULT ;  OR,  SLAVES  AND  THEIR  MASTERS. 

(ConHimed/rompaffe  159  of  our  March  Number,) 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Pkriult,  on  seeing  Zama  quit  the  apartment  bo 
bistily,  followed  him,  and  oyertook  him  on  the  lawn. 
**  Peranlfcy"  said  Zama,  fiercely,  **  you  have  drag- 
ged me  into  an  ahyss,  from  whence  I  cannot  escape. 
I  hftve  sworn  to  ahide  by  you  in  this  struggle  for 
the  freedom  of  onr  race.    Yet  there  is  one  pledge 
which  I  exact ;  without  it  I  draw  hack  from  this 
enterprise. 
''And  betray  ns,  I  suppose,"  said  Perault,  coldly. 
**  No,  there  you  wrong  me.    Your  secrets  I  shall 
keep ;  bnt  dare  to  harm  one  hair  of  those  who  are 
now  on  this  plantation,  and  by  my  soul's  best 
hope^  I  swear  that  my  hand  shall  shed  thy  heart's 
blood." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Perault ;  «*but  why  this  burst 
offoryl" 

"  Hark  me,  Perault,"  said  Zama.  ''  Here  are 
the  friends  who  brought  me  up  from  infancy : 
tbere  is  the  kind  master,  kinder  than  a  father  to 
me ;  there  is  the  youth,  my  companion  in  child- 
hood; there  is — " 

*«  The  lady  of  thy  love,"  said  Perault.  **  Go  on, 
Zama,  with  thy  catalogue." 

^  Smer  not  at  my  words,  Perault ;  rouse  not  the 
devil  in  my  heart,  else  you  may  fare  the  worse  for 
h  I  "said  Zama,  with  a  burst  of  passion. 

^Heavens!"  exclaimed  Perault,  ''how  frenzy 
win  mislead  a  man !  Here  is  the  friend  of  n^youth, 
to  whom  liberty,  glory,  honour,  and  wealdi,  are 
ofiered  ;  and  yet,  for  a  silly  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
his  mmers,  he  rejects  all  and  remains  an  abject 
tiawe.  Revile  me,  Zama,  as  you  will,  I'll  calmly 
listen  to  yon." 

**  Perault,  I  cannot — ^will  not  hear  of  my  friends 
beiog  injured  in  thb  revolt,"  said  Zama. 

^  I  seek  not  their  lives,"  said  Perault.  "  Let 
tiiein  live  here  if  they  wiU.  Let  Miss  Bellgrove 
remain^  and  be  the  bride  of  Waldenberg.  Nay, 
Irown  not.  Let  a  chosen  band  remain  with  thee 
to  guard  over  Waldenberg  and  his  bride.  We  ask 
none  to  join  ns  who  covet  not  their  freedom." 

^Peranlt,  you  tamper  with  my  feelings  too 
much,'*  said  Zama,  stenily. 

**  If  my,  Zama.  I  have  heard  that  you  are  to  be- 
come tbe  slave  of  Miss  Bellgrove,  as  a  reward  for 
Miving  your  young  master*    When  you  are  her 
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slave,  of  course  you  are  the  slave  of  her  hiubafid-^ 
of  Waldenberg:* 

"His  slave!"  shrieked  Zama. 
''  Ay,"  continued  the  wily  tempter,  ^his  slave  ; 
to  behold  before  thee  constantly  how  much  she 
loves  him.  Nay,  more,  Zama ;  thy  sister,  the  gentle 
Zada,  must  become  his  slave  also,  subject  to  his 
commands,  harsh  enough  at  times,  perhaps,  should 
he  think  she  shared  with,  him  her  lady's  love." 

"  No  more  of  this,  Perault,"  cried  Zama.  "  I 
will  lead  your  cut- throat  bands  along  with  you  ; 
so  cease  this  hated  theme.  And  yet,"  he  added, 
as  he  clasped  his  hands,  ''to  think  that  I  should 
prove  an  ingrate  to  one  so  generous  and  good." 

"  Ingrate ! "  said  Perault,  "  where  lies  the  in- 
gratitude ?  You  wrought  hard  enough  for  food  and 
clothing,  I  presume.  After  young  Charles  was 
carried  off,  you  met  with  the  tender  care  of  that 
old  polecat,  Joolay, — ^a  man  whose  name  is  a  scoff 
and. by- word  in  the  city.  As  to  kindness  shown 
you  to-day,  they  would  have  shown  as  much  to  a 
favourite  dog;  for,  trust  me,  Zama,  these  pale- 
faced  planters  make  no  distinction  between  a  trusty 
slave  and  a  trusty  doffJ* 

"There  you  are  wrong,  Perault,"  said  Zama. 
"  'Tis  true,  that  after  the  death  of  Mistnss  Bell- 
grove, my  master  lived  in  deep  seclusion :  if  I  em- 
ployed myself  amongst  the  n^ro  bands,  it  was  by 
no  command  of  his ;  and  as  for  Joolay,  harsh 
though  he  is,  he  never  did  me  wrong." 

"  He  knew  you  had  a  soul  that  would  not  bear 
it ;  but  although  he  dared  not  touch  you  with  his 
whip^  has  he  not  often  struck  a  sorer  blow  to  your 
feelings  ?  Has  he  not,  by  taunts,  given  that  injury 
which  is,  of  all  bhioSy  the  keenest  feU  by  a  sensiiive 
mind?" 

"  No  more  of  this,"  exclaimed  Zama. 

"  I  have  but  one  remark  to  make,"  said  Perault, 
"  and  then  I  have  done.    Your  sistet^— " 

"  What  of  her,"  said  Zama. 

"  This  morning  I,  by  accident,  saved  her  from 
the  rude  assault  of  a  Waldenberg." 

"  Ha !  So  this  accounts  for  her  alarm,  and  her 
refusal  to  tell  me  the  name  of  her  assailant." 

"Are  such  things  to  be  submitted  to,  Zama? 
You  love  your  sister,  doubtless  ;  would  you  wish 
to  see  her  cast  into  the  arauof  a  Waldenberg  ?" 
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**  No,  never !  Sooner  than  see  that,  I  would  stab 
her  to  tlie  heart,  and  free  her  from  sach  vile  poUvH 
tion,"  exclaimed  Zama. 

^  I  honour  you  for  such  sentiments,  2aiha.  Blit 
the  sooner  our  blow  for  liberty  is  struck  the  better. 
Be  ready ;  the  htmr  is  at  hand." 

'^  As  soon  as  yt>u  pkasei  Perault  :-«-iny  hatat  is 
nefv«d  to  it,''  sab  Zaiha. 

"  In  the  meantime  return  to  the  mansion-house. 
Let  no  suspicion  dwell  in  the  minds  of  its  inmates." 

*^  But  recollect,  Perault,"  said  Zama,  '^  no  harm 
must  befall  them,  or  your  own  life  shall  answer 
for  it :  I  have  sworn  it." 

^'  Mr.  BeUgiove  and  his  son  shall  be  safe,"  said 
Perault.  ^*  As  for  Miss  Bellgrove^  she  is  in  y<mr 
power ;  do  with  her  as  you  please." 

Perault  turned  and  proceeded  towards  the  ne^ 
huts,  when,  in  passing  a  small  thicket,  he  observed 
a  ftick  thurst  into  the  ground,  with  a  piece  of 
black  crape  attached  to  it.  He  started,  and,  glano- 
ing  apprehensively  around,  gave  a  faint,  low 
whistle.  It  was  answered  f^m  a  neighbouring 
brake ;  and  pressing  through  the  underwood,  Pe- 
rault encountered  a  gigantic  negro,  of  coarto  and 
ferocioiis  appearance.  **  GruUah  I"  exclaimed  Pe- 
rault, ^*  what  has  brought  you  here  t* 

''We  are  in  danger,  Perault  t  follow  me/'  an- 
swered the  negro. 

With  eager  steps  Perault  followed  the  negro 
through  the  brakes,  till^  reaching  the  inaigin  of 
the  river,  Qullah  prened  bi^k  the  branches  of  a 
huge  cypress  tree,  and  pointed  to  two  large  canoes, 
fiUed  with  armed  negroes,  oonoealed  beneath  its 
ehade. 

*^  What  ineans  this  r'  said  Penmlt«  ''  Has  any 
outbrtek  taken  place  In  the  city ! " 

"  Not  yet,"  answered  Gullah  ;  *'  but  the  Gover- 
nor has  been  poisoned !  and  the  whole  city  ie  in 
eonfusion." 

''  Poisoned  1 "  exclaimed  Petault.  ''  By  whom  V^ 

''By  his  own  favoutiie  slave^  Mahmet^"  said 
Gullah  ;  "  and  despatches  have  been  forwarded  to 
your  master,  Colonel  Waldenberg,  to  return  in- 
stantly to  the  dty." 

"  They  most  be  intercepted,"  MA  Porault^  in 
alarms 

"They  hAve  been  intercepted^"  said  Gttllah. 
"  Behold  them/'  and  he  drew  a  packet  from  his 
bosonii  and  handed  it  to  P^ault,  who,  looking 
anxiously  at  the  s^als  thei«on,  iald, 

"  Is  the  Governor  dead  1" 

"He  is  $  the  dose  waAstifoiig  enough,"  answered 
Gullah. 

"  Then  this  may  concern  us,"  said  Perault,  as 
he  broke  open  the  paoket,  and  attentively  perused 
its  contents.  "  Thei«  are  some  lurking  suspicions 
here,"  he  added^  as  he  finished  his  perusal.  "  We 
must  be  speedy  in  our  e^rts." 

"Are  the  negroes  on  these  plantations  ready?" 
said  Grullah. 

"Almost  all  of  them/*  Attswei«d  Perault.  "  I 
have  formed  a  plot,  however,  which  will  throw 
them  bto  instant  open  revolt.  Zama  has  Joined 
us." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,''  said  GuUahi 

"  The  conduct  of  the  young  cadets  has  enraged 


the  negroes  here,"  said  Perault;  ''and  all  tliey 
ask  is  vengeance  for  the  insults  heaped  upon  them- 
selvesi  their  wives,  and  children.  Zama  has  a 
sister  who  hks  the  principal  charge  of  this  planta- 
tion, and  who  is  adored  by  the  negroes." 

"  You  mean  Zada?  I  have  heard  of  her,"  said 
Qtlllah. 

•'  Wen,"  continued  Perahlt,  **  Waldeilberg's 
brother  has  taken  a  foolish  fancy  to  the  girl,  and 
I  have  pledged  my  word  to  place  her  in  his  power. 
You  must  aid  me  in  this  ;  and  it  must  be  done  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  throw  the  blame  on  Col(nid 
Waldenberg.  If  Zada  is  cairied  off,  her  brother 
will  demand  instant  vengeance.  I  know  his  proud, 
fiery  nature  too  well$  to  think  that  he  will  tnist 
redress  to  other  hands  than  his  own.  If  he  encoun- 
ters the  Colonel— i-" 

"  He  will  murder  him,"  added  Gullah. 

"  The  Colonel's  life,"  continued  Perault,  with  a 
grim  sinile,  "  is  not  to  be  guaranteed  in  Zama's 
hands.  The  negroes  on  the  plantation  will  fly  to 
armb  to  aid  Zama,  and,  uniting  with  the  Red  In- 
dians, will  soon  overpower  the  Cadet  Brigade; 
that  done,  the  city  is  at  our  fbet." 

"'Tis  a  shrewd  device,"  said  Gullah.  '<Bai 
should  Zama  suspect  you  ?  " 

"  Tush,  man,  I  am  more  of  the  hypocrite  than 
to  arouse  his  suspicions.  Have  one  dP  your  canoes 
ready,  and  let  six  of  your  followers  be  dose  at  hand 
to  obey  my  commands." 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  Gullah,  suUenly,  "  they  aay 
in  the  city  that  on  yotir  return  fiom  Hayti,  yon 
saved  Colonel  Waldenberg's  life  from  some  pirates : 
how  is  this?" 

"  'Tis  true,"  answered  Perault,  with  a  savage 
sneers  "  When  off  the  western  coast  of  CtiVa,  ftnd 
nigh  the  Bahamas,  a  pirate  schooner  bore  down 
on  us.  Onr  erew  wetn  but  few ;  yet  it  was  agreed 
to  resist  to  the  utmost.  A  sabre  was  phiced  in  my 
hand,  and  I  had  power  to  destroy  granted  m. 
The  piifates  poured  in  a  broadside,  whidi  we  re- 
turned. They  then  boarded  our  veSseL  Giilkht 
tht^werewkiummr*        4         •         •        .       • 

On  returning  to  the  manston-hottse,  Perauli  waa 
informed  that  Captain  Waldenberg  wished  to  bm 
him ;  and  nndetstandingthat  the  Captain  was  with 
the  ladies  in  the  driiwing-room,  Perault  entered, 
and  observed  Major  Maitland,  pale  and  feeble,  re- 
clining on  an  ottoman,  while  Miss  Bellgrote  and 
Colonel  Waldenberg  we^  endeavouring  to  dispel 
the  heavy  clouds  of  grief  which  hung  on  his  brow« 

"Nay/'  said  Miss  BeUgrove,  "if  nought  else 
Will  do,  I  shall  trjr  the  effect  Of  muao  on  yo^ 
nerves."  Turning  to  Letia^  eh^  reqneftted  her  to 
take  the  harp. 

"Major  Maitland  will  consider  me  btttatery 
indifferent  perfbrmer/'  said  Leti%  ae  she  seated 
heredf  at  the  instrument  and  sung  ;-<— 
There  is  a  land,  'tis  a  land  of  Joy, 

Whefe  roses  and  myrtles  entwinCf 
Where  no  grief  and  oare  the  heart  aanoy. 

There  love  and  rapture  combine  1 
And  there  I  will  bnlld  thee  a  sunny  boWer 

Of  the  orange  and  the  laughing  vliie ; 
And  loT*  will  enliven  each  flitting  hoar, 
While  every  bliss  shall  be  thine, 

And  I'll  twine  around  thy  happy  brow 
Lore's  emblem  sweet,  the  ihyrtle  bough. 
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Sh«  looked  np,  and]  encouiitered  the  glance  of 
Maitland.  She  had  forgotten  that  the  air  and  the 
verses  she  was  singing  were  his  own,  which  she 
had  but  recently  received  from  him  ;  a  de^p  blush 
spread  over  her  countenance,  and  she  became  con- 
fused, when  suddenly  one  of  the  strings  of  tiie  harp 
snapped  asunder  with  a  startling  sound. 

*"Tls  a  bad  omen!**  said  Letia,  rising.  ^'I 
must  call  Zada  to  my  aid.  I  heard  her  singing  a 
sweet  African  air.    I  should  like  to  hear  it  again." 

^  I  have  heard  it  also,*'  said  Matilda ;  "  and 
Binoe  you  have  broken  off  jrour  song,  perhaps  Zada 
wiU  try  it.** 

Zada  timidly  took  a  small  lyre  in  her  hand,  and, 
numing  her  fingers  over  the  strings,  looked  to- 
wards Miss  BeUgrove,  and  said — '*  The  song  is  but 
mde  and  simple.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  a  po- 
pular .belief  amongst  the  negroes,  that  when  they 
die,  Uieir  souls  return  to  the  land  of  their  fore- 
&theTB,and  revel  amidst  the  palm  groves  of  ^nny 
AMca.** 

''And  a  beautiful  idea  it  is,**  said  Major  Mait< 
land.  ''I  have  found  that  even  the  efforts  of  the 
misBionaries  cannot  make  the  negroes  forego  this 
prospect*  'Tis  the  only  hope  the  poor  negro  has 
of  revisiting  the  home  of  his  fathers." 

''It  is,  indeed,'*  said  Zada,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
''The  song,  then,  is  that  of  the  Dying  Negro.^ 
She  gently  touched  the  lyre,  and,  in  a  sweet,  plain- 
tive voioe^  sung  the  song  of — 

THE  nTIMO  iraoRo. 

Away,  ray  soul,  o'er  the  glittering  deep, 
Away  to  tiia  Isjid  where  my  fathers  sleep, 
And  their  spirits  soar  on  soft  sales  of  balm, 
'Hid  groves  of  the  wide  and  the  spreading  pahn ! 

To  the'palm  groves  of  Mtic  away ! 

Away,  away  to  the  land  of  the  San, 
Wliere,  dawling  in  glory,  his  conrse  is  run  ! 
He  kisses  the  plain  with  his  burning  r*y» 
The  soil  and  its  children  adote  his  sway — 

To  the  palm  groves  of  Afrio  away ! 

Awiy,  away  to  my  forefathers'  land, 
Ts  wander  onoe  more  o'er  its  golden  sand, 
^Hh  friends  of  my  youth  in  freedom  to  roam 
Ifai^  the  gorgeous  scenes  of  my  native  home  ! 

To  the  palm  groves  of  Afirio  away  ! 

A  deep  sob  from  Perault  interrupted  and  startled 
the  songstress,  and  the  attention  of  ttie  company 
was  attracted  towards  him.  tlis  features  seemed 
distorted  with  conflicting  passions ;  and  his  bosom 
swelled,  till  the  golden  studs  which  bound  his  vest 
bmst  asunder^  and  were  scattered  over  the  floor. 

^  Perault,"    exclaimed    Colonel   Waldenberg^ 
**  what  means  this  conduct  f 

PeiaoU  turned  fiercely  on  him.  his  countenance 
distorted  with  rage  and  hatred;  but  suddenly 
raJming  himself,  he  said,  while  his  voice  trembled 
witb  emotion,  *'  Pardon  me.  Sir.  Methought  I 
savr  the  land  of  my  birth  arising  on  my  view, — its 
sonny  clime  and  its  palm  groves;  but  I  forgot 
myadf.  1  am  far — ^far  from  it,  and  in  bondage  1 
He  bowed,  and  pressing  his  hand  upon  his  fore- 
head,  stepped  back. 

Captain  Waldenberg  then  arose  and  left  the 
apartment,  motioning  on  Perault  to  follow  him. 

**  Early  to-morrow  momingi'*  said  ihie  Captain^ 
**  I  sail  down  th«  Wafidoo.*^ 


**  Do  yoii  wish  Zada  to  be  placed  In  your  power  V* 
said  Perault. 

"  I  do ;  you  understand  me  V  said  the  Captain. 

« It  shall  bfe  done,"  said  Perault.  "  By  to- 
morrow at  noon  she  will  be  in  yout  possession.** 


•"He's  off  at  last,**  said  Joolay,  as  he  looked 
after  the  barque  which  bore  youhg  Wftldenb^rg 
down  the  Wandoo.  "  Well,  I  never  guessed  I'd 
'a  missed  anybody's  company  so  much  as  that 
young,  impudent,  teasing,  glorious,  fine  ^oung 
puppy's.    Heigho  !** 

"Oh!  what  a  sigh  was  there,'*  said  Gallial^, 
who  stood  beside  him.  "  What  strength  of  lungs 
you  must  have  to  bring  iip  such  a  breeze,  Mr. 
Joolay ;  a  puff  like  that  would  do  honour  to  a 
pair  of  smith's  bellows,  or  set  the  sails  of  a  wind- 
mill a-going." 

"  None  of  your  gibes,  you  eternal  puppy,'*  said 
Joolay.  •'Con't  you  see  1  am  $ulky,  dull,  and 
melancholy  as  a  starved  owl  ?" 

"Or  a  hackney-coach  horse,"  said  Galliard, 
laughing. 

"  Ay,  bearing  the  burden  of  your  bad  jokes,** 
replied  Joolay  ;  "  but  you're  just  like  him,  so  I 
am  satisfied.  What's  the  matter  with  your  dandy 
nigger? — he  seems  in  a  deuce  of  a  fright,"  he 
continued,  as  Tom,  with  a  look  of  consternation, 
came  running  at  full  speed  towards  them. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Tom  ?"  said  Galliard, 

"  Oh  Lor !  Massa — I  Is  got  cus*  fright  !** 

"  Was  you  looking  at  your  own  face  in  a  glass?" 
inquired  Joolay. 

"  No,  nor  your  face  eider,"  said  Tomj  briskly ; 
"  got  fright  wid  boss,  Massa." 

"  A  horse,  you  goose  !'* 

"  Yes,  Massa,  wid  horn  on  him  head.**  And  'f  om 
placed  his  hands  on  either  side  of  his  head,  spread- 
ing out  his  fingers  by  way  of  explanation.  '^  Oh 
Lor,  dere  um  is  !'*  cried  he,  as  he  again  took  to  his 
heels,  leaving  his  master  and  Joolay  to  face  thd 
fancied  danger  themselves. 

"  The  fool,"  said  Galliard ;  "  what  has  alarmed 
him  ?" 

"  See,  see !"  said  Joolay,  in  an  eager  whisper,  bm 
he  pointed  to  an  opening  in  the  thickets.  "  See  what 
a  beautiful  elk  :  three  of  them,  by  the  hookey !' 

Galliard  looked  towards  the  spot,  and  soon  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  Tom's  terror.  There  stood 
three  large  and  beautiful  elks,  gazing  around  them 
with  startled  looks. 

"  Hush,"  whispered  Joolay.  "  Oh !  how  beau- 
tiful.   Oh !  for  a  rifle  to  have  a  pop  at  them*" 

The  lovely  animals  stood  for  a  second  or  two ; 
then  tossing  up  their  antlers,  bounded  away 
amongst  the  brakes. 

"  A  hunt— a  hunt !"  cried  Joolay.  "  to  horse  I 
to  horse! — a  chase!  Oh,  mother  of  Moses,  what 
glorious  sport !  Run,  Galliard,  run !''  and  Joolay, 
in  his  excitement,  ran  faster  than  ever  he  had  run 
before.  Clinging  on  by  Galliard,  who  was  equally 
excited,  Joolay  urged  forward,  swearing  at  Galliard 
for  running  so  slow. 

"  Let  go  your  hold,  Mr.  Joolay,**  cried  Galliard* 
"  I'd  as  soon  drag  a  whale  along,  as  you,** 
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•  Coyered  with  dust  and  perspiration,  Joolay  and 
Galliard  reached  the  house,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
the  inmates. 

'<  To  horse !"  roared  Joolay,  as  soon  as  he  capie 
within  hearing.     ^*  A  chase ! — a  chase !" 

"  Who  is  chasing  you  ?"  cried  Colonel  Walden- 
beig. 

<<  Three  elks,"  cried  Joolay—-*'  large  beautiful 
elks.    Oh  graekie !  what  sport !" 

"  Mr.  Galliard;'  said  MatUda,  ''  what  has  ex- 
cited Mr.  Joolay  boV* 

*^  There  are  three  elks  in  the  clearings,"  answered 
Galliard  :  *'  we  wish  to  form  a  party  instantly  to 
hunt  them." 

"  Indeed,"  cried  the  Colonel.  "  To  horse,  then!*' 

**  Come,  you  tarnation  black  rascals,"  cried 
Joolay  to  the  negroes ;  *'  off  to  the  stables — out 
with  the  horses!  Away  with  you,  or  else—" 
He  flourished  his  whip,  and  gave  a  ^^whurr," 
which  sent  the  negroes  off  grinning  at  the  fun. 

*^  ShaU  we  lay  the  dogs  on  the  brack  T  said  the 
Colonel. 

"No,  no,"  cried  Joolay;  "  fair  rifle-play — ^full 
speed,  and  bang  away  at  them.  A  good  rifle  against 
aJl  your  stag-hounds  yet !" 

"  Ladies,"  said  the  Colonel,  addressing  Miss 
Bellgrove  and  Letia ;  "  since  we  proceed  no  farther 
than  the  clearings,  may  we  hope  to  be  honoured 
with  your  company  1" 

^I  care  not,"  said  Matilda,  smiling.  '*  Letia, 
do  you  go?" 

"  Pray,  excuse  me,"  answered  Letia ;  "  from  the 
mound  I  will  see  the  sport,  if  sport  you  call  it,  to 
run  down  a  helpless  animal ;  and  I  sincerely  hope 
the  game  will  escape." 

**  Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  the  Colonel,  gaUy. 

The  horses  were  soon  ready,  and  the  party 
speedily  mounted  and  galloped  away  to  arouse 
the  game. 

Letia  sat  for  a  short  time  after  the  party  had  rode 
away.  "Strange,"  she  said ;  "why  do  I  feel  this 
presentiment  of  danger?  Would  that  they  had 
remained !  Zada,"  she  continued,  as  the  girl  ap- 
proached her,  "will  you  ascend  the  moxmd  with 
me?" 

"  I  have  this  moment  received  a  strange  message 
from  my  brother,"  answered  Zada,  while  the  tears 
trembled  in  her  eyes;  "he  has  been  bitten  by  a 
rattlesnake  in  the  forest,  and  lies  there  dangerously 

m." 

"Indeed,"  said  Letia,  in  alarm.  "Fly  then, 
Zada,  to  his  aid  ;  take  some  collinsonia,  and  other 
remedies,  with  you." 

"  These  have  already  been  given  him,  I  am  told," 
said  Zada  ;  "but  I  will  hurry  to  him ;  this  negro 
is  to  show  me  the  way,"  as  she  pointed  to  Gullah 
Jack,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  Perault  to  wile 
her  into  the  forest,  where  his  gang  lay  in  readiness 
to  seize  her ;  and  the  poor  confiding  girl  fell  at 
once  into  the  snare  laid  for  her. 

Zada  had  scarcely  gone,  when  Major  MaiUand, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Bellgrove,  joined  Letia.  To 
them  she  mentioned  her  wish  to  ascend  the  mound 
to  view  the  chase,  when  Maitland,  with  a  look  of 
deep  alarm,  said,  "It  was  madness  to  have  ven- 
tured on  this  banting  expedition.     They  might 


have  guessed  that  the  elks  could  only  be  driven 
from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  forest  by  the 
Indians,  who  now,  perhaps,  surround  us.  Come, 
Mr.  Bellgrove,  we  must  get  the  Cadets  ready ;  for, 
trust  me,  our  rifles  will  be  needed  •"  So  saying, 
they  departed. 

Resolved  to  have  his  full  share  of  the  sport, 
Joolay  armed  himself  with  a  long  rifle,  at  the  same 
time  commanding  Whackie  to  take  another,  witli 
plenty  of  powder  and  ball,  and  a  good  sharp  hedge- 
bill  to  clear  the  underwood.  Everything  being  pre- 
pared according  to  order,  Joolay  mounted  his  horse, 
and,  followed  by  Whaclde  on  foot,  set  out  to  join  the 
hunting  party.  A  negro  can  never  see  a  quadruped 
walking  before  him,  without  catching  hold  of  it  by 
the  tail,  to  pull  himself  onward ;  and,  no  sooner 
was  Joolay  fairly  mounted,  than  Whackie  seized 
the  tail  of  the  horse  as  his  portion.  The  animal, 
used  to  such  treatment,  submitted  quietly  to  the 
firm  grip  of  the  negro ;  but  Joolay,  finding  the 
horse  rather  slow  in  its  movements,  and  unaware 
of  the  drawback,  roared  out  to  Whackie  to  "Slap 
liim  up."  Whackie  instantly  obeyed ;  and,  raising 
his  hedge-bill  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  nag, 
came  down  with  the  edge  of  the  bill  on  the  tail. 
The  blow  was  such,  that  it  severed  the  tail  from 
the  rump ;  and  the  poor  animal,  bounding  forward, 
kicked  up  its  heels — ^tossing  the  overseer,  with  an 
elegant  somerset,  heels  over  head  into  the  thicket ; 
then  scoured  across  the  plain,  kicking  foriously 
as  it  flew,  leaving  the  amazed  and  terror-stricken 
Whackie  holding  the  severed  member  firm  in  his 
grasp. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  horse?"  roared 
Joolay,  emerging  from  the  bushes. 

"  Goley,  Massa !  him  tail  come  off! "  answered 
the  astonished  negro,  holding  up  the  tul  to  the 
overseer. 

"  His  tail  come  off'?  "  roared  Joolay,  in  a  towe^ 
ing  passion.    "  How  did  that  happen  ?  ** 

"  Don'  know,  Massa :  he  leave  him  ahind,**  re* 
plied  Whackie. 

"You  infernal  yahoo,"  roared  Jooby,  "111 
teach  you  how  you  meddle  with  a  tail  again.'  So 
saying,  he  rushed  at  the  negro ;  but,  just  as  he 
coUared  him,  Whackie  cried  out, "  Oh,  Lor!  Massa 
Joolay!  look,  look!  dere  de  dam  Red  Cherokee. 
Joolay  looked  round,  and,  to  his  terror,  bchdd  the 
Indians  gathering  in  a  large  body  on  the  clearings, 
and  anon  their  terrific  war-hoop  rang  loud  and  long 
in  the  ears  of  the  astonished  overseer. 

"  Down,  down !  Whackie,"  said  Jooky,  foi^t^ 
ting  his  anger  amid  his  alarm.  "  It  is  that  blasted 
horse  that  has  roused  them :  down  on  your  face, 
and  let  us  crawl  into  the  bushes.  How  lucky  the 
brute's  tail  came  off !  Providence  certamly  put  it 
slightly  on,  just  to  save  me.  Now,  Whackie,  we 
are  snug,"  continued  he,  as  they  fixed  themselves 
in  the  thickest  part  of  the  bushes.  "  The  rascals 
have  not  seen  us.  Now  look  well  to  your  rifle,  P^* 
other  four  balls  into  it,  take  good  aim,  and  fire 
when  I  tell  you."  ^ 

In  the  meantime  the  rest  of  the  company  pressed 
forward,  till  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  elks 
had  been  seen ;  and,  after  riding  a  short  distance, 
they  beheld  one  of  them  quietly  browring  i»  » 
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small  glade.  The  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  the  rarious  attitudes  it  assumed,  were 
such  as  caused  the  company  to  pause  and  gaze 
with  delight  upon  it.  The  Colonel  raised  his  rifle 
to  fire ;  but  Matilda  called  on  him  to  refrain,  and 
exclaimed,  *'0h,  that  it  could  be  taken  aliye ! " 

«  We  'U  try,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  Ha !  there  it 
;roe8  i  "  he  cried,  as  the  elk,  terrified  at  the  noise, 
bounded  away  into  the  forest. 

**  Forward !  Hurrah  I  "  was  the  shout ;  and,  at 
headlong  speed,  the  hunters  dashed  upon  the 
track. 

The  elk  was  in  sight, — and  Matilda,  animated 
with  the  chase,  still  following  it  at  full  speed,  soon 
distanced  the  whole  party.     The  elk  suddenly 
paused,  and,  tossing  its  antlers,  dashed  into  another 
part  of  the  forest.    Matilda's  steed  had  cleared  a 
small  dnmp  of  cypress ;  and,  instantly  starting 
back^  snorted  and  reared  with  afiiright.    A  sayage 
yell  arose  from  the  underwood  around,  and  two 
Cherokees  sprang  suddenly  from  the  thicket,  and 
seized   the  horse  by  the  reins.      Terrified  and 
trembling,  Matilda  looked  around,  and,  to  her 
horror,  beheld  herself  surrounded  by  a  host  of  the 
sarages.    Still  her  presence  of  mind  did  not  desert 
her:   she  struck  one  of  the  Indians,  who   held 
her  horse,  a  smart  blow  across  the  eyes  with  her 
whip ;  and,  urgiikg  the  animal  onwards,  dashed  the 
other  Indian  to  the  ground.     The  noble  animal, 
darting  forward  with  one  bold  bound,  cleared  the 
heads  of  the  astonished  Cherokees.     On,  on  with 
the  speed  of  the  wind  she  flew  ;  while  the  Indians, 
raising  their  thrilling  war-whoop,  followed  in  pur- 
suit, and  a  number  of  balb  whistled  around  her 
head.     The  dense  forest  was  at  length  cleared,  and 
the  plantation  grounds  burst  upon  her  view  ;  one 
high  fence  alone  remained  to  be  surmounted,  and 
ihe  was  safe — when,  to  her  dismay,  her  horse 
stumbled.    Another  volley  from  the  Indians'  rifles 
whistled  past  her,  and  one  of  the  balls  very  slightly 
grazed  her  on  the  shoulder ;  while  her  horse,  uttering 
a  shrill  and  piercing  shriek  of  agony,  sprang  over 
the  high  fence,  then  staggered  and  fell.  It  struggled 
to  i^ain  its  feet,-^but,  with  another  piercing  cry, 
which  chilled  the  very  heart's  blood  of  its  unhappy 
rot&tieas,  looked  at  her  with  an  estpression  of 
agony  in  its  eyes,  then  drooped  its  head  on  the 
ground  and  expired.    Matilda  tried  to  extricate 
heraelf  from  the  fsUen  steed,  but  found  herself  un- 
able to  move.    **  Oh,  Grod !  *'  she  exclaimed,  **  have 
Gumpaenon  on  me !  preserve  me  from  the  hands  of 
these  savages!     Alas!  Alas!"  she  cried,  'Uhey 
liave  cleared  the  fence !    Oh !   merciful  heaven, 
protect  me ! " 

A  stalwart  Indian  rushed  upon  her,  and,  with 
a  fiendish  yell  of  triumph,  twisted  her  hair  around 
hb  hand,  and,  forcing  back  her  head,  flourished  his 
knife  before  her  throat.  Already  was  the  cold  steel 
pressed  npon  her  neck,  when  a  sudden  exclamation 
of  *^  Down,  monster ! "  was  heard — ^a  heavy  crash 
followed,  and  the  blood  and  brains  of  the  Indian 
were  spaUmnd  over  her  face  and  bosom  ;  and,  still 

entangled  in  the  gripe  of  the  dead  Indian,  she  fell 

to  the  gToand. 
**  Fear  not,  dearest  Lady,"  exclaimed  a  friendly 

votcf,sA  she  feh  herself  extracteil  from  the  Indian's 
»0L.  X. — so.  rxii. 


grasp.     Look  up,  dear  lady !  'tis  your  own  faithful 
Zama ! " 

Scarcely  trusting  her  senses,  Matilda  looked  up, 
and  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  the  noble  n^gro. 
Her  lips  almost  refused  their  office,  and,  murmuring 
his  name,  she  swooned  upon  his  bosom.  Zama 
raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  grasping  his  hatchet 
firmer  in  his  hand,  shook  it  at  the  advancing 
Indians ;  and  rushing  with  his  rescued  mistress 
amongst  the  thick  cotton-shrubs,  set  their  pursuers 
at  defiance. 

Snugly  concealed  in  the  thicket,  into  which  they 
had  crept  for  safety,  sat  Joolay  and  Whackie, 
chatting  with  the  utmost  composure. 

**  Dam  the  red  rascals,"  said  Joolay,  **  I  guess 
I'd  like  to  have  a  pop  at  some  o'  'em." 

"  Hi !  Massa  Joolay,*'  said  Whackie,  who  had 
now  learned  the  art  of  flattering  the  overseer,  ^  1 
no  like  for  be  Indine  you  fire  at :  you  is  capal  shot 
— ^fust  rate  shot." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Whackie? "  said  Joolay,  try- 
ing to  perpetrate  a  smUe  of  pleasure. 

'^  Fac,  Massa :  you  kill  dozen  ob  'em  at  one 
shot." 

"Well,  I  daresay,  if  they  were  all  ahind  <me 
another^  I'd  go  pretty  right  bang-slap  through  'em, 
I  guess." 

At  that  moment  a  crashing  sound  amongst  the 
bushes  caused  them  to  grasp  their  rifles  firmer. 

"  Who  i&that  rushing  through  the  thicket  with 
a  female  in  his  arms?"  said  Joolay,  as  Zama, 
almost  breathless  with  speed,  burst  through  the 
underwood  with  Matilda  clasped  to  his  bosom. 

"  Lor,  Massa !  "  cried  Whackie,  **  him  is  Zama 
and  Missee  Bellgrove.  See,  see !  dere  is  tree  dam  Red 
Indine  chasing  'em  ;  come,  Massa  Joolay,  we  fight 
de  red  tiefs."  And  Whackie  would  have  rushed  to 
the  rescue,  but  Joolay,  catching  hold  of  him,  drew 
him  back. 

" Sit  still,  you  ass,'*  said  the  overseer;  "  we  can 
do  more  service  here.  Now,  take  good  aim  at  that 
foremost  Indgine ;  I'll  put  daylight  through  the 
second  rascal.     Now,  fire  ! " 

Zama,  with  the  insensible  form  of  Matilda  in 
his  arms,  now  cleared  the  bushes,  and  became  ex- 
posed to  the  rifles  of  the  Indians.  Just  as  the  first 
Indian  raised  his  rifle  to  fire,  Whackie  took  aim 
at  him,  and,  with  unerring  shot,  brought  him 
down  a  lifeless  corpse.  The  other  two  Indians  in- 
stantly paused  to  see  from  whence  tlie  shot  had 
come, — when  Joolay  fired,  and  the  second  ludia^i 
bounded  in  the  air,  and  fell  dead. 

"  Well  done,  Whackie,"  said  Joolay  ;  "  that  de- 
serves a  glass  of  brandy." 

**  Yes,  Massa,"  grinned  Whackie,  as  he  reloaded 
his  rifle. 

The  thiid  Indian  had  watched  the  shot,  and  fled 
behind  a  tiee,  from  whence  he  took  aim  at  Joolay's 
white  trousers,  which,  of  all  dresses  for  busli 
fightmg,  is  decidedly  the  worst.  Crack  went  the 
rifle,  and  Joolay,  kicking  up  his  heels  with  a 
thundering  oath,  applied  his  hands  to  a  certain 
part  of  his  body,  and  fell  floundering  amongst  the 

«  You  no  kill? "  said  Whackie,  in  alarm. 
"  No !  "  cried  Joolav.     "  Dani  tlie  red  ro^ue  ! 
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he  'fl  spoiled  my  sitting  for  a  month,  I  calculate. 
I  say,  Whackie,  if  you  shoot  the  rascal,  I'll  give 
you  his  riile  and  hlanket  in  a  present." 

Whackie  looked  forth  to  see  where  the  Indian 
was ;  but  the  eye  of  the  Cherokee  was  better  trained 
for  this  mode  of  warfare.  Before  Whackie  could 
take  aim,  and  while  he  was  holding  the  rifle  up- 
right before  his  face,  the  Indian  again  fired,  and 
the  ball,  striking  the  barrel  of  Whackie's  rifle, 
brought  it  in  such  rude  contact  with  the  poor  fel- 
low's nose,  that  it  made  the  fire  flash  from  his  eyes, 
as,  dropping  the  rifle  with  a  yell  of  pain,  he  dapped 
both  hands  to  his  face,  and  felt  for  the  spot  where 
his  unassuming  nose  had  once  stood.  There  was 
little  occasion  for  any  additional  flattening  to  that 
feature,  as  it  was  sufficiently  flat  before ;  but  the 
blow  operated  as  powerfully  as  if  the  nose  had 
been  smoothed  to  the  rest  of  the  face  with  a  bottle 
mall. 

*^  Yeh ! "  he  exclaimed,  clutching  at  the  place 
where  his  nasal  organ  had  been.  **  Yeh,  wurra 
dat!" 

"  Hush,"  said  Joolay,  **  I  see  the  villain :  now 
for  him !  *"  So  saying,  he  snatched  up  Whackie's 
loaded  rifle.  The  Indian  raised  his  head  to  take  a 
surer  aim,  and  thereby  became  exposed  to  Joolay's 
fire,  and  instantly  the  Indian  was  writhing,  like  a 
wounded  snake,  amongst  the  underwood. 

'^  Guess  that  tarnation  thief  won't  hurt  us  any 
more,"  said  Joolay,  with  a  grim  smile.  **  I  think 
he  "s  food  for  the  turkey-buzzards !  " 

"  Yes,  dam  him  eye!"  answered  Whackie,  ten- 
derly touching  his  injured  nose,  as  if  congratulating 
it  on  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  avenged. 

"  Now,  Whackie,"  said  Joolay,  **yon  must  carry 
me  home  on  your  back.  Hookey ! "  he  exclaimed, 
*' there  is  the  Colonel  running  like  a  madman. 
Hillo !  Colonel !  "  he  shouted,  as  Waldenberg  was 
flying  with  speed  past  him.    Waldenberg  turned. 

"  Miss  Bellgrove,"  he  cried ;  "have  you  seen  her?" 

**  Ay,  ay ! "  answered  Joolay.  **  Zama  has  carried 
her  full-bang  to  the  house,  I  guess." 

The  Colonel  instantly  hurried  onwards  to  the 
house. 

"  Ho !  he 's  ofl^,  dash  him ! "  cried  Joolay,  as 
Waldenberg  flew  past  him.  ^'  He  may  thank  his 
stars  he  can  walk  so  fast :  as  for  mey  I'm  in  a  rig- 
glar  fix.  Come,  Whackie,  take  me  home  on  your 
back." 

While  these  transactions  were  going  on,  the 
unsuspecting  Zada,  filled  with  grief  and  alarm  at 
the  report  of  her  brother^s  illness,  (a  device  of 
Perault  to  entice  her  into  the  forest,)  followed 
Gullah  into  the  thickets,  when  they  were  observed 
by  Haman,  who,  surprised  to  see  Zada  with  a  strange 
negro,  cautiously  followed  them.  After  walking 
for  some  distance,  Gullah  suddenly  paused,  and, 
turning  rapidly  on  Zada,  seized  her  by  the  throat, 
and  forced  her  to  the  ground  ;  when  a  band  of 
negroes  rushed  from  the  thickets,  and,  seizing  the 
hapless  girl,  bore  her  speedily  towards  the  river. 
Haman's  first  impulse  was  to  rush  forward  to  the 
rescue  of  Zada  ;  but  siiddenly  recollecting  that  he 
w^as  single-handed,  before  a  host  of  opponents,  he 
thought  his  best  plan  was  to  hurry  back  to  the 
plantation  for  aid.    He  cast  another  look  at  the 


party,  and,  to  his  surprise,  beheld  several  of  them 
in  the  Wcddenherg  livery.  With  the  utmost  speed 
he  traversed  the  footpath  through  the  forest  which 
led  to  the  clearings,  when,  to  his  terror  and  amaze- 
ment, the  whole  forest  became  one  blaze  of  flame, 
and  the  loud  report  of  the  rifles  of  the  Indians  con- 
tending with  the  cadets  burst  around  him.  Ha- 
man took  no  time  to  look  for  friend  or  foe ;  but 
as  if  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  were  at  his  heels,  he 
flew  over  every  impediment  till  he  reached  the 
clearings.  There  he  beheld  groups  of  terrified 
negroes  throwing  away  their  hoes,  and  fleeing  for 
safety  to  their  dwellings,  while  all  around,  the  m- 
cessant  rattle  of  musketry  arose  loud  and  appall- 
ing. Winged  with  terror,  Haman  speedily  reached 
the  mansion-hoiise,  and  darted  up  the  front  stair- 
case ;  when,  on  reaching  the  front  verandah,  he  be- 
held Zamaleaning  against  one  of  the  pillars,  breath- 
ing quick  and  hard,  as  if  exhausted  ;  while,  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  females,  with  Miss  Norrisville 
and  Ooknea  supporting  her,  lay  liatUda,  to  all  ap- 
pearance dead. 

<'OhL  Zama !"  shrieked  Haman,  as  he  flew  for- 
ward, ^  help  !  help ;  your  sister  Zada,  help !" 

"  My  sister !"  cried  Zama  ;  **  what  of  her  f 

"  She  has  been  choke — knock  down— cany 
away — ^force  into  boat.   Oh,  help !"  cried  Haman. 

Zama  caught  by  the  pillar  to  keep  himself  from 
falling,  and  a  mortal  sickness  spread  throughout 
his  frame,  as  he  feebly  asked — "  By  the  Indians  f 

**  No,  no,"  cried  Haman ;  "  by  nigger ;  Coram 
Wallenpeg  nigger !" 

*<  Waldenberg  !"  cried  Zama,  with  mingled  nge 
and  grief;  *Uhe  villain!  He  shall  dearly  answer 
fbr  this."  So  saying,  he  bounded  over  the  veran- 
dah ;  and,  before  Haman  could  recover  his  breath, 
was  out  of  sight.  Nor  did  Zama  hurry  far  till  he 
met  Waldenberg. 

"What  have  you  done  with  Miss  Bellgrote? 
Whei«  is  she?"  said  the  Colonel,  hurriedly,  ''hi 
she  safe  X* 

«  Where  b  my  sister  T  cried  Zama,  fiercely, 
while  his  eyes  gleamed  with  rage.  **  Where  is 
Zada,  Colonel  Waldenberg  7  Restore  her,  or,  by  the 
God  who  made  me,  your  life  shall  answer  for  it!'* 

With  looks  of  mingled  anger  and  surprise,  the 
Colonel  receded  a  pace,  and  said — **  The  fellew  is 
either  drunk  or  mad." 

"Neither,  Sir!"  exclaimed  Zama.  "Again I 
demand  the  restoration  of  my  sister." 

"  Fool !"  said  Waldenberg,  "what  should  I  know 
of  your  sister?" 

"Liar!"  exclaimed  Zama.  "Who  forced  her 
from  her  home  ;  who  tore  her  from  the  protecting 
arms  of  her  friends  ?  Coward !  you  can  shun  the 
foe,  to  wreak  your  poor  vengeance  on  a  helpless 
female." 

"  By  heaven !  this  is  too  much,"  exclaimed 
Waldenberg  ;  "  bearded  by  a  negro,  and  a  slave 
too!" 

"  Although  a  negro,  I  am  not  the  less  a  man, 
exclaimed  Zama  :  "  and  slave  though  I  ara,  I  an* 
not  yet  void  of  human  feelings.     Colonel  Walden- 
berg, I  again  charge  you  with  carrying  off  my 
sister." 

"Madman!  sUnd  back!"  said  Waldenberg. 
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<<  Why  do  I  listen  to  a  dog  like  this  ?    The  whip 
shall  teach  you  a  little  more  civilit}*." 

''The  whip— to  me,  tool"  exclaimed  Zama. 
"  Yeg !  it  were  a  weapon  more  befitting  your 
cowardly  hand  than  the  sword  that  mocks  your 
nde!" 

Thrown  off  hb  guard,  and  enraged  at  this  bitter 
taant^  Waldenberg  sprung  forward,  and  struck 
Zama  ao  violent  a  blow  on  the  mouth,  that  the 
negro  staggered  back  a  few  paces^  while  the  blood 
flowed  fast  from  the  effect  of  the  stroke.  Instantly 
rMsorering  himself,  and  infuriated  at  this  indignity, 
Zama  rushed  upon  the  Colonel,  and  grasped  him  by 
the  throat — a  fierce  struggle  ensued,  for  both  were 
poasassed  of  strong  muscular  power.    With  a  great 
efibrt  the  Colonel  freed  his  throat  from  the  iron- 
grip  of    the  negro«  and,    blinded  with  passion, 
dutehed  the  hilt  of  his  dagger ;  but,  in  doing  so, 
lost  the  advantage  which  he  had  obtained  over  his 
foe,  whoi,  with  herculean  force,  raised  him  in  the 
air,  then  hurled  him  on  the  ground,  where  he  lay 
bleeding  and  insensible.    Zama  gazed  for  a  few  se- 
conds on  his  prostate  enemy,  and  the  rage  fled 
from  his  bosom. 

"I  have  killed  him,"  he  sighed.  ''  'Twas  rash — I 
mjght  have  questioned  him  mildly :  all  now  is  lost. 
— Zada,  thoa  art  indeed  gone  1" 

A  ntstling  sound  amid  the  underwood  startled 
him,  and  he  would  have  turned  from  the  spot ;  when 
a  friendly  voice  hailed  him— 
"Zamar 

''lam  here,"  he  answered.  ''Approach,  who* 
efer  calls." 

"'Tis  I,  Peranlt  V*  said  the  conspirator,  advanc- 
ing from  the  thicket.  "  Ha !  this  looks  weU,"  he 
eidaimedi  as  he  beheld  the  insensible  form  of  his 
master  stretched  bleeding  on  the  earth.  '*  Behold  I" 
he  oontinned,  in  a  triumphant  tone,  as  he  advanced, 
and  firmly  placed  his  foot  on  the  throat  of  the  in- 
animate  Waldenberg.  "Behold  how  the  poor 
slave  tramples  on  his  haughty  master  !*' 

"  For  ahame,  Peranlt !"  exclaimed  Zama.  "  Even 
1,  who  struck  him  down,  would  scorn  to  treat  him 
with  todi  base  indignity  !" 

Pnaalt  withdrew  his  foot  from  the  throat  of  his 
master,  and  sullenly  said,  "  la  he  dead  V 

"  If  he  was  alive  you  dared  not  treat  him  so," 
said  Zama. 

Darting  an  angiy  glance  at  Zama,  Peranlt  knelt 
down  and  placed  his  hand  upon  the  heart  of  Wal- 
denberg. "  Ha,"  he  exclaimed,  "  he  lives.  Zama, 
your  work  is  but  half  done."  Drawing  hb  master's 
dagger  from  its  sheath,  he  raised  his  hand  to 
phmge  It  into  the  heart  of  Waldenberg,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Thus  I  put  an  end  to  fai-ther  doubt  I*' 

**  Cold-blooded  monster,  hold !"  cried  Zama, grasp- 
ing the  upraised  arm  of  Perault,  and  wrenching 
the  dagger  from  his  hand.  Perault  sprang  to  his 
feely  and  for  a  space  the  two  negroes  stood  glaring 
on  each  other  with  looks  of  fiercest  anger,  till 
Zama,  pointing  to  the  body  of  the  Colonel,  said, 
"  Were  he  able  to  combat  with  me  now,  I  would 
straggle  with  him  to  the  death  ;  but  as  he  now  is, 
stnniied  and  insensible,  he  is  more  an  object  of 
^ty  than  of  anger.  To  injure  him  further  would  be 
an  ad  of  ooldpblooded  cruelty;  nor  would  I  stand 


tamely  by,  and  behold  him,  deeply  though  he 
may  have  wronged  me,  treated  with  such  base  bru- 
tality." 

"  You  forget,"  said  Perault,  sternly,  "  that  you 
have  forfeited  your  own  life  by  this  attack  on  him." 

"  And  if  I  have,"  answered  Zama,  "  I  alone  must 
answer  for  it.  In  fair  and  open  combat  would  I 
meet  my  foe,  not  stab  him  like  a  base  assassin." 

"  Hush  I"  said  Perault,  '*  he  revives.  Zama,  you 
must  seek  for  safety  in  instant  flight.  Away,  arouse 
your  friends — the  hour  of  vengeance  is  come  i" 

"  Promise  me,"  said  Zama,  "  that  you  will  not 
injure  him  in  that  state. 

"  I  swear  it,"  said  Perault.  "  Fly  to  the  forest : 
meet  me  at  midnight  at  the  hut  of  Obi — a  way  I" 
And  Zama  hurried  towards  the  forest.  • 

Doubtful  how  to  act,  Perault  stood  by  the  side 
of  Waldenberg,  when  the  sound  of  the  battle  ap- 
proached nigher  and  nigber  to  the  spot.  "  Hark," 
muttered  the  conspirator,  "  the  Red  Cherokee  is 
driving  the  haughty  planters  from  the  woods. 
Shall  I  remove  the  body  of  this  proud  lord  of  mine, 
or  let  him  lie  where  he  is  ?  Good  !  let  him  lie.— 
If  the  Cadets  stumble  on  him  they  will  take  care 
of  him:  if  the  Red  Indians,  they  will  save  further 
trouble  on  his  account ;  in  either  way  I  keep  my 
word  to  Zama.  The  fool !  had  it  not  been  for  his 
romantic  folly,  Waldenberg  would  have  found  the 
bottom  of  the  Wandoo  with  a  stone  about  his  neck." 
So  saying,  he  spumed  the  still  insensible  form  of 
his  master  with  his  foot,  and  turned  from  the  spot. 

Major  Maitland,  along  with  Mr.  Bellgrove  and 
Mr.  Norrisville,  %vere  hastening  to  the  scene  of 
action  with  a  small  band  of  armed  negroes,  whose 
sullen  looks  plainly  showed  that  they  had  been 
drawn  out  against  their  wills,  when  Lieutenant 
Galliard  with  a  party  of  Cadets  suddenly  met  them. 

"  What  means  this  ?"  exclaimed  Maitland.  "  The 
Cadets  retreating  V 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Galliard.  "  Although  the 
red  devils  outnumber  us,  we  can  cope  with  them 
yet." 

"  Whither  so  fast  then?"  said  Maitland.  Gal- 
liard beckoned  him  aside,  and  in  a  low  voice  said, 
"  Have  you  seen  the  Colonel  ?*' 

'^  No,"  answered  Maitland. 

"  Or  Miss  Bellgrove?"  inquired  Galliard. 

"  No,**  said  Maitland,  turning  deadly  pale ;  "  I 
hope  she  is  safe." 

"  This  accursed  hunting-match  has  ruined  us," 
said  Galliard.  "  We  were  too  much  scattered,-— 
too  secure  and  confident :  these  wily  fiends  have  com- 
pletely surrounded  us.  I  fear  the  Colonel  and  Miss 
Bellgrove  are  seized.  Heavens !  you  are  ill,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  caught  Maitland  in  his  arms. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Maitland,  faintly ;  "  'tis  the  ef- 
fects of  my  recent  wound.  But,  come ;  if  she  is 
seized,  to  her  rescue ! — ^to  her  rescue  !"  So  saying, 
he  started  up  and  drew  his  sword. 

"  Stay !"  said  Galliard.  '*  See,  here  comes  Pe- 
rault, perhaps  he  knows  Something  of  his  master." 

Perault  advanced  towards  them,  and  Galliard, 
calling  on  him  to  draw  nigher,  said,  "  Know  ye 
aught  of  your  master  ?" 

"  I  hear  that  he  has  fallen ;  severely,  perhaps 
mortally  wounded,"  answered  the  hypocrite. 
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**  And  Miss  Bellgrove?"  cried  Maitland,  shak- 
ing with  agitation. 

**  Is  woanded  also,"  said  Perault.  **  She  is  at 
the  mansion-house." 

**  Grentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove,  advancing, 
**  you  will  pardon  my  interference  ;  but  this  is  no 
time  to  hold  long  parley, — ^the  war-whoop  of  the 
Indians  is  drawing  closer  to  us.  Now,  my  gallant 
fellows,"  cried  he  to  the  negroes,  *'  to  the  bush ! 
to  the  bush !  Be  cautious, — ^let  every  shot  tell  on 
the  Red  Indians  :  don't  let  them  come  near  your 
dwellings.  Fight  for  your  wives,  your  chUdren, 
your  lady !" 

An  enthusiastic  cry  burst  from  the  negroes,  and 
they  rushed  forward  to  the  combat ;  while  Gralliard, 
turning  toliis  followers,  cried,  *'  Come,  gentlemen, 
guide  tiie  operations  of  these  gallant  fellows :  im- 
der  your  command  they  may  do  much.  Forward, 
then!" 

*'  One  moment,"  said  Perault.  **  I  came  in 
search  of  you,  Mr.  Gralliard,  fearing  that  Major 
Maitland  was  too  iU  to  issue  orders." 

«  Well,  weU,"  said  Galliard,  testily,  « if  I  must, 
I  must.  Forward,  gentlemen,"  cried  he,  address- 
ing the  cadets  nigh  him ;  **  aid  the  negroes ! "  And 
the  young  men  hurried  once  more  into  the  combat. 

*'  I  only  wish  to  ask  your  opinion,  gentlemen," 
said  Perault,  '*  as  to  how  I  ought  to  act.  My 
master  is  severely  wounded,  and  insensible ;  and 
despatches  from  the  city  have  just  arrived." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  cheer  from 
the  negroes,  who  advanced  towards  them,  dragging 
a  number  of  Indian  prisoners.  With  proud  and 
haughty  looks  these  sons  of  the  forest  walked 
amid  their  enemies ;  but  Perault's  lip  quivered,  and 
he  hastily  turned  aside,  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the 
Cherokees,  fearing  he  might  be  recognised  by 
them.  A  party  of  the  cadets  now  came  up,  and, 
after  a  brief  conversation,  the  greater  part  of  the 
negroes,  led  on  by  the  cadets,  once  more  betook 
themselves  to  the  bushes,  to  oppose  the  Indians  on 
their  own  wily  system  of  warfare,  while  the  re- 
mainder escorted  the  Indian  prisoners  to  the  dwell- 
ings. 

**  You  spoke  of  despatches  from  the  city,"  said 
Maitland,  as  Perault  rejoined  them. 

**  There  are  despatches  from  the  city,"  said  Pe- 
rault, **  addressed  to  Colonel  Waldenbeig.  The 
bearer  of  these  despatches  was  seized  by  the  Indians, 
and  shamefully  ill-used,  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  despatches  were  torn  and  mutilated.  By  them 
I  perceive  that  the  governor  of  Carlville  has  been 
suddenly  seized  with  yellow  fever,  and  is  now  dead." 

^^  Dead ! "  exclaimed  Gralliard,  **  and  so  sudden." 

Perault  bowed,  and,  interrupting  him,  contin- 
ued,— "  By  these  despatches.  Colonel  Waldenberg 
is  commanded  to  return  to  town  instantly.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  I  am  loath 
to  cany  my  master  to  town  in  his  present  state, 
and  yet  I  must  devise  some  means  to  get  him  there." 

« 'Tis  weU  thought  of,"  said  Mr.  BeUgrove ; 
'*  we  can  readily  get  the  canoes' manned,  and  carry 
Miss  Bellgrove  and  the  others  to  the  city:  they 
will  be  much  safer  there  than  here." 

**  My  only  dread,"  said  Perault,  "  is,  that  the 
banks  of  the  river  may  be  in  possession  of  the  In- 


dians, and  the  canoes  would  be  exposed  to  a  gall- 
ing fire  from  them.  Since  the  cadets  are  all  en- 
gfl^ged,  perhaps  Mr.  Bellgrove  would  arm  another 
body  of  the  negroes  to  protect  the  canoes  descending 
the  river." 

^  This  must  not  be,"  said  Maitland ;  **  the  pre- 
sence of  the  armed  negroes  in  the  city  might  oeea- 
sion  mischief." 

**  Not  so,"  replied  Perault ;  **  their  presence  will 
be  hailed  with  jcy^  and  they  will  only  show  their 
zeal  for  the  caiue  in  which  th^  have  embarked!" 

*"  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  Maitland.  **  Bat,  Lieu- 
tenant Galliard,  you  must  take  the  command  of 
this  party,  and  see  them  safely  in  the  city." 

<'  But,  Major,"  expostulated  Gralliard,  *"  1  cannot 
think  of  quitting  my  brave  comrades  in  the  midit 
of  battle.    After  we  drive  the  Indians  back " 

**^  It  may  be  too  late,"  said  Maitland,  interrupt- 
ing him. 

Galliard  reluctantly  agreed  ;  and  Perault,  re- 
questing Mr.  Bellgrove  and  Mr.  NorrisviUe  to  get 
Uie  canoes  pointed  out,  departed  to  collect  his  own 
party ;  so  that,  by  the  time  the  canoes  were  ready, 
he  had  forty  followers  ready  armed,  all  in  the  plot, 
conveying  his  unconscious  and  intended  victims  to 
the  city,  which  was  soon  to  be  the  scene  of  ruin 
and  of  bloodshed.  Before  embarking,  he  despatched 
a  trusty  messenger  to  Obi  Abdallah,  informing  hmi 
of  his  departure,  and  ordering  him  to  join  Zama  in 
leading  on  their  bands  to  the  city  without  deUj. 

Two  elegant  barges,  accompanied  by  nx  large 
canoes,  iilled  with  the  negroes,  the  prisoners,  and 
the  wounded,  proceeded  down  the  river.  In  the 
first  barge  were  Miss  Bellgrove,  Letia,  Mr.  Bell- 
grove and  his  son,  and  Mr.  NorrisviUe.  The  sud- 
den disappearance  of  Zada  and  her  brother  had 
increased  the  alarm  of  the  party ;  and  Miss  Bell- 
grove, now  attended  by  Ooknea,  was  completely 
overpowered  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  favourite, 
though  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Bellgrove,  of 
hearing  some  tidings  of  Zada  in  the  city,  caused  a 
lingering  ray  of  hope  to  shine  through  the  dark 
cloud  of  grief,  and  render  her  almost  regardless  of 
her  slight  wound  received  from  the  Indians. 

In  the  second  bai^  were  Colonel  Waldenberg, 
Gralliard,  and  the  Missionary,  accompanied  by 
Perault.  The  only  signs  of  consciousness  which 
Waldenberg  had  shown  were  a  slight  movement  of 
hb  hands,  and  one  or  two  feeble  groans ;  while 
Perault,  by  the  orders  of  GraUiard,  wiped  the  con- 
gealed blood  from  a  wound  in  his  right  temple. 

Around  the  barges  were  the  canoes,  containing 
the  negroes  and  prisoners,  placed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  safely  to  guard  off  any  attack  from  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

They  rowed  onwards  in  silence ;  now  gliding 
through  the  thick  masses  of  matted  reeds  and 
water-lilies,  which  here  and  there  impeded  the 
current ;  then  skirting  the  udes  of  the  deep  man- 
grove and  cypress  groves,  which  lined  the  maigio 
of  the  river ;  now  passing  rich  rice  swamps,  and 
cotton  grounds,  and  clearings,  with  the  gay  villas 
of  the  planters  embowered  in  orange  and  pride-of* 
India  trees. 

At  length  they  swept  into  the  conjunction  of  the 
river  with  the  Cowper,  and  the  splendid  expan<* 
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of  the  noble  bay  burst  on  the  view ;  while,  wafted 
from  the  shore,  the  breeze  came  loaded  with  per- 
fume. Anon,  the  high  spire  of  St.  Michael's,  tower- 
ing to  the  Bky^  and  the  lines  of  the  city,  were  seen ; 
then  the  city  itself  rose  like  a  dazzling  panorama. 
The  splendid  mansions  of  the  planters  and  mer- 
chants, with  their  brilliant  yerand^is,  surrounded 
with  rich  gardens,  gave  a  beauty  to  the  scene 
which  the  pen  cannot  describe.    Here  the  palm, 
onnge,  and  magnolia  trees  arose ;  while  laige  and 
gorgeous  blooming  roses  twined  around  the  porti- 
coes^ filling  the  air  with  fragrance.    Then  the 
shipping  burst  like  a  dense  forest  upon  the  won- 
dering eye,  while  flags  of  every  nation  streamed 
gaily  from  the  masts ;  then  came  Castle  Pickney, 
tnd,  fiuther  down  the  bay,  lay  Fort  Moultrie,  and, 
eommanding  the  passage  of  the  bar,  Fort  Jackson ; 
whQe,  from  the  ramparts  of  the  various  forts,  the 
gorgeooB  star-spangled  banner  floated  gaily  on  the 
breeae.     The  vast  number  of  vessels,  of  all  sizes, 
sailing  on  the  bay,  and  crossing  the  bar,  gave  an 
animation  and  life  to  the  scene  which  no  mind 
could  look  upon  without  feeling  elated. 

The  boats  neared  the  beach,  reached  the  landing- 
place,  and  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
people.  The  guard  were  easily  satisfied  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  negroes  in  arms ;  and  Perault 
giving  a  private  signal  to  the  negroes  of  the  city 
assembled  around  them,  the  landing-place  was 
speedily  cleared. 


Tom,  the  negro  dandy,  had  been  most  eager, 
during  the  whole  passage  from  Bellgrove  to  the 
city,  to  impress  Whackie  with  a  high  idea  of  his 
mighty  importance  amongst  the  fashionable  negroes 
of  the  citv. 

^Now,"  said  he,  '^  I  is  so  glad  I  is  get  away 
from  'em  dam  red  Indine,  wid  my  scalp  safe  and 
soond.  Lor !  how  men  does  become  barbarize  in 
a  wUd  state  of  cibil  nature." 

**  Werry  true,"  said  Whackie,  shaking  his  head 
verygrsTely;  **yet  de  red  Indine  is  coward.  I 
was  fight  wid  'em,  and  chase  half-dozen  myshef. 

^llike  for  fight  'em  too,"  said  Tom,  "perwided 
dey  WIS  put  away  'em  rifle,  and  'em  ugly  toma- 
hawks and  scalping-knife.  I  neber  like  for  see 
'em;  'pon  soul,  'em  is  cus  uncibilize.  How  de 
delnl  should  I  appear  in  fassionable  society  in  de 
city  wid  my  scalp  off?  'Pon  soul,  I  shake  at  de 
werty  thought.  How  would  de  ladies  in  de  city 
lament^  poor  debils  I  I  almost  break  my  heart  for 
tink  how  dey  would  weep  for  loss  oh  me  !"  And 
Tom  wiped  his  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  at 
the  melancholy  idea  of  the  grief  which  his  loss 
would  have  occasioned  to  the  fair  sex.  "  Dere !" 
cried  he,  as  they  approached  the  city ;  "  dere  is  de 
land  ob  beauty !  dere  is  de  home  of  de  noble  and  de 
&ir !  See  :  see  how  de  pride-ob-India,  de  orange, 
and  de  pomegrani  line  de  walks  all  around ;  see 
wot  wealth  and  power  can  do !  Lor !  I  is  feel  so 
glad  at  get  back  again  ;"  and,  in  the  height  of  his 
joy,  he  cut  a  caper  which  nearly  upset  the  canoe. 
**  Keep  you  seat,"  cried  Haman,  who  was  one  of 
the  party;  ^you  want  for  drown  us^  eh? " 
**  Beg  pardon,"  said  Tom,  sitting  down  quietly. 


''But  I  say,  Haman,  if  you  Massa  and  Missee 
find  all  tings  right,  sha'n't  we  hab  tea-party  an 
ball  to-morrow  night,  for  celebrate  our  coming?" 

"Well,"  said  Haman,  ''if  Massa  don't  go  to 
dere  town-house  before  to-morrow  night,  I  don't 
care  ;  but  how  we  raise  de  wind  ? " 

"  Oh,  de  de  plan,**  said  Tom,  with  a  sly  look : 
"  cheat  de  store-keepers."  And  Tom  and  Haman 
laughed  loudly. 

"Ah!"  said  Haman,  "Whackie  is  not  up  to 
dat  plan." 

"  1  is  teachify  him ;"  said  Tom,  "  for,  'pon  soul) 
he  look  quite  raw;  and  de  cus  wagibone  niggers  in 
de  city  will  impose  on  him  umsoapfisticate  natur." 
— And  Whackie,  was,  indeed,  a  perfect  specimen 
of  an  unsophisticated  country  negro. 

"  You  got  any  money,  Whackie?"  inquired  Tom. 

"  Yes,"  said  Whackie.  "  I  hab  five  dolla'  I  was 
got  from  Massa." 

"  You  must  take  care  ob  you  money,  den,"  said 
Tom,  "or  you  get  youshef  cheat  on  all  hand. 
Now,  let  me  see.  I  is  hab  one  doUa'  I  got  from 
Massa  for  tear  my  trouser ;  (bad  job  dat  was,  'pon 
soul,)"  he  continued,  by  way  of  parentheses ;  "  and 
I  got  Oder  two  dolla'  in  Massa  waistcoat  pocket, 
which  I  took  de  loan  of.  Now,  lend  me  you  five 
doUa',  if  you  please  ?  " 

Whackie,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  pulled  out 
the  five  dollars,  and  placed  them  in  Tom's  hand, 
who  gave  Haman  a  knowing  wink,  and  thrust  his 
tongue  into  his  cheek. 

" Tank  you,  Whackie,"  he  said ;  "you  is  good 
soul ;  'pon  bono',  you  is.  I  shall  gib  ball  in  you 
Massa  kitchen  to-morrow  night,  and  invite  all  de 
beauty  and  fashion  ob  de  city.  Mind  you  heart, 
Whackie ;  no  fall  in  lub  wid  some  ob  de  pratty 
galls  I  shall  bring.  De  nigger  galls  ob  de  city  is  de 
most  lubliest  and  fairerest  dat  is :  all  like  noo  blown 
rose,  'pon  soul." 

Whackie  grinned  with  glee,  and  rubbed  his 
hands,  as  he  expressed  his  high  sense  of  Tom's 
kindness ;  and  the  call  to  aid  their  masters  at  land* 
ing  ended  the  conversation* 

On  landing,  Mr.  Bellgrove  gave  orders  to  drive 
to  the  Planter's  Hotel,  then  justly  reckoned  the 
most  fashionable  in  the  city ;  and,  having  de- 
spatched Whackie,  along  with  Haman  and  a  few 
other  domestics,  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the 
family  to  their  household  in  town,  and  to  get  their 
town  dwelling  prepared  for  their  reception,  he 
ordered  the  armed  negroes  to  return  to  Myrtlegrove. 
This,  however,  was  prevented  by  Perault,  who 
secretly  commanded  them  to  cross  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bay,  and  conceal  themselves  in  the 
woods,  till  he  joined  them.  Perault  then  caused 
his  wounded  master  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Walden- 
berg  mansion-house,  and  a  physician  to  be  sent  for. 
Galliard,  having  seen  the  company  all  safely 
landed,  looked  around  for  his  valet;  but  Tom, 
more  eager  on  his  own  affairs  than  attentive  to  his 
master  s  comfort,  was  detailing,  to  a  group  of  gaily- 
attired  negroes,  his  own  wonderful  adventures  and 
achievements  amongst  the  Red  Indians.  Provoked 
at  the  fellow's  carelessness,  Galliard  walked  up  to 
the  group,  but  suddenly  paused  on  hearing  one  of 
them  crv  out-— 
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"  Hi !  bubba  Torn,  how  many  Indine  you  was 
kill?" 

''More  den  hunder!"  answered  Tom.  '"Pen 
souly  'em  was  all  fright  for  see  me." 

**  How  you  plan  for  kill  so  many  ?  "  inquired  the 
negro. 

'^Oh !  I  jost  do  'em  in  style/'  answered  Tom,  with 
B  flourish  of  his  arm. 

**  Come  here,  you  lying  vagabond !"  cried  Gal- 
liard.  Tom  sneaked  up  to  him  crestfallen  and  sulky. 
**  How  dare  you  tell  such  notorious  lies?  "  said 
Galliard.  *^  You  know  yery  well  you  never  looked 
an  Indian  in  the  face,  but  hid  yourself  in  the  cellar 
at  Mjrrtlegroye." 

^'Yon  please,  Massa,  no  'peak  so  loud!"  said 
Tom,  with  an  imploring  look.  *'  No  mention  hide 
in  a  cella' !  Gor,  Massa,  dat  ruin  my  carrumter : 
no  talkee  'boat  dat  no  more.  If  de  niggers  believe 
/,  dat  is  no  do  you  no  harm." 

Galliard  smiled  at  Tom's  logic,  and  ordered  him 
hoiiM. 

After  Colonel  Waldenbei^  had  been  conveyed  to 
his  own  mansion-house,  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  he  was  restored  to  consciousness,  On  open- 
ing his  eyes,  the  first  faoe  he  beheld  was  that  of 
Perault.  Shuddering,  he  again  dosed  them.  '^  Are 
you  much  pained  T  inquired  Perault,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  sjrmpathy.  The  Colonel  raised  himself  par- 
tially on  his  elbow,  and  looked  around,  as  he 
feebly  asked,  ''Where  am  IV' 

"  In  your  own  mansion  at  Carlville,"  answered 
Perault. 

"Carlville!"  exclaimed  the  Colonel;  ''how  is 
thisr 

"Despatches,"  answered  Perault,  "were  for- 
warded from  the  city,  commanding  your  instant 
return,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Governor." 

Colonel  Waldenberg  started,  and  hurriedly  said, 
"  Is  the  good  old  man  dead  V 

"You  seem  moved,  Sir,"  continued  Perault. 
"  He  is  dead ;  and  his  death  has  made  room  for 
your  advancement.  The  bearer  of  these  despatches 
had  been  seized  by  the  Indians,  and  the  despatches 
broken  open  and  partly  destroyed.  The  messen- 
ger, however,  escaped,  and  placed  the  mutilated 
papers  in  my  hands  to  be  given  to  you.  On  search- 
ing for  you,  the  war-cry  of  the  Indians  arose  and 
the  conflict  began.  I  found  you  at  length,  stretch- 
ed on  the  earth  insensible,  and  a  number  of  Indians 
around  you." 

The  Colonel  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  subtle  traitor, 

as  if  he  would  have  read  every  thought  in  his 

breast,  but  Perault  returned  the  piercing  gaze  with 

a  calm  unperturbed  look.     The  Colonel  clenched 

his  teeth,  and,  clutching  at  his  own  breast  with  both 

hands  as  if  to  crush  his  fierce  emotion,  said, "  Were 

there  any  negroes  at  my  side  ?" 

"  One,"  answered  Perault. 

"  Who  ?"  cried  the  Colonel,  franticly. 

"  Zama,  the  favourite  slave  of  Mr.  Bellgrove, 

said  Perault.    "  He  was  lying  at  your  side,  dead. 

The  Colonel  sprang  from  the  couch  as  he  thun- 
dered forth, "  Dead !  has  he  then  escaped  me?" 

Staggering  forward,  he  would  have  fallen,  had 
Perault  n6t  caught  him. 
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"  Why  this  eraotionr  said  the  false  villain ;  '*  why 
move  yourself  for  the  death  of  a  poor  slave  ?  The 
feUow  was  doubtless  killed  by  the  Indians." 

"  It  was  only  a  passng  quahn,"  said  Walden« 
bei^,  as  he  reseated  himself. 

"  Miss  Bellgrove  came  to  the  city  with  you,**  said 
Perault,  endeavouring  to  divert  his  attention.  To 
his  surprise,  however,  the  Colonel  frowned  angrily, 
and  inquired—* 

"  Are  there  any  offioera  of  the  Cadet  Brigade 
present?" 

"Lieutenant  Galliard  is  in  town,"  aniweied 
Perault. 

"  Send  him  hither  mstantly,"  said  Waldenbenr, 
motioning  to  him  to  quit  the  apartment.  Peraalt 
bowed  lowly  and  obeyed. 

"Strange !"  remarked  the  Colonel,  as  he gaaed 
after  hhn.  "  I  feel  my  very  heart's  bbod  chill  as 
I  look  upon  that  negro's  lace  now." 

Perault's  object  was,  if  possible,  to  prevent  ail 
intercourse  between  the  Colonel  and  GaUiard ;  and 
instead,  therefore,  of  obeying  his  mastei's  orden, 
he  returned  with  a  falsehood^  stating  that  Galliaid 
had  left  town. 


Whackie  and  Haman  were  arrayed  in  rich  new 
liveries,  and  each  was  admiring  the  other's  appear- 
ance, when  Tom  entered  the  apartment. 

"Ton  soul,'' said  Tom,  "lisgladforseeyouagain. 
Dat  is  werry  handsome  libbery  you  is  got  on !" 

"  Aint  he  ?"  cried  Whackie,  with  delight,  as  he 
turned  round  and  round  before  the  admiring  Tom. 
"  Look  wot  nice  long  tail  I  hab  :  two  big  ydlow 
button  on  um !     Look  at  dat,  Tom ! " 

"Capal!"  exclaimed  Tom.  '"Poneouldecoxm- 
try  niggers  will  not  know  you  again.  You  is  look 
quite  fresh.    Has  you  Massa  come  for  stop  here? 

"  No,"  answered  Haman.  "  Massa  is  gone  to  the 
Planta  Hotel,  for  stop  a  leely  while.  Him  no  oome 
here  till  to-morrow  or  next  day." 

"  We  must  hab  ball,  den,  to-monow  night,"  said 
Tom. 

"  Wid  all  a  heart ! "  cried  Haman. 

"  Den  we  is  go  and  inwite  all  de  ladies  and  de 
genelem  ob  de  city,  for  oome  here.  'Pon  soul,  we 
must  hab  splendid  affair  I  All  de  bootiful  and 
most  fassonablerest  ladies  in  de  town." 

"  Come  away,  den,"  said  Haman. 

"  Now,  Whackie,"  said  Tom,  "  you  musk  not 
look  at  you  grand  clothes  on  a  street  Gor 
Amighty !  de  people  will  be  tink  yon  was  neher 
hab  no  clothes  on  before." 

So  saying,  the  trio  sallied  forth,  arm  in  arniy  <« 
invite  their  party.  Having  secured  a  sufficient 
number,  it  was  then  agreed  that  the  supplies  AoM 
be  levied  from  the  poor  storekeepers,  and  that  Tom 
and  Whackie  should  take  the  round,  and  i^iuige 
the  simple  ones ;  and,  according  to  this  agreement, 
Tom  and  Whackie  set  out  to  levy  the  contribntiotts 
from  the  generous  storekeepers  ;  Whackie  c^xrj' 
ing  a  large  basket  wherein  to  deposit  the  spoil. 

"  We  must  take  all  de  noo  atorekeepers,"  said 
Tom ;  "for  de  old  ones  is  get  too  sly :  'em  is  Jl  know 
me  now.  'Top,  hero  be  new  store  ;  read  him  sign, 
Whackie!" 
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*"  When  him  is?''  inquired  Whackie. 

"^  'Beve  de  door/'  said  Tom.  '<  You  read  him, 
ehr 

Whackie  shook  his  head.  ^'No  can  read  dat 
book/'  he  answered. 

**  Lor ! "  exclaimed  Tom,  ^  you  u  werry  ignoram. 
All  we  genehsm  nigger  and  lady  nigger  in  de  city 
lesd.     'Top,  I  shall  read  de  sign  myshef." 

So  saying,  he  looked  long  4nd  gravely  at  the 
dgn-howL 

''What  him  say?"  inquired  Whackie,  getting 
tired  of  Tom's  cogitations. 

^  I  tink,"  said  Tom,  with  a  wise  shake  of  his 
hesd — ^  I  link  'em  is  de  French  letten ;  'em  is 
werry  bad  for  read«  'Top,  now;  dat  fast  letta' look 
debiliah  like  a  P.  My  eyesight  been  werry  weak, 
you  see,  Whaokie,  eber  since  my  Massa  was  broke 
my  quizee-glass.  Dat  letter  is  P.  Yes,  him  is. 
De  next  one  be  A  ;  and  de  one  a-hind  him  is  T. 
Yes,  dai  is  it :  P,  A,  T.  Wot  de  debil  is  dat  ?  Oh, 
him  mean  dish  ! — dat  is  de  ting !  Den  come  an 
M,  den  a  U,  den  an  R,  and  anoder  P ;  den  an  H, 
and,  last  ob  aU,  a  Y.    Dat  all  right." 

''And  wot  all  dat  say  ?"  inquired  Whackie. 

"'Top,  I  see  again :  M,U,  R^  P,  H,  Y,"  speUed 
T(Hn.  **  Hab  him  now,"  he  cried,  triumphantly  : 
"dat  is  mean  'Tatie.  Tatie  dish! — dat  is  him. 
Massa  Tatie-dish.  'Top,  we  shall  see  if  him  good- 
natoied  Buccra." 

Tom  then  made  a  long  neck,  and  peered  into 
the  store,  where,  standing  behind  the  counter,  he 
beheld  a  little  baggy  Irishman,  whose  ruddy 
cheeks  seemed  to  soom  the  sweltering  clime  he 
now  llred  in,  and  looking  the  very  picture  of  fun 
snd  good  nature. 

•*  I  say,  Whackie,"  cried  Tom,  "  come  away ; 
him  is  de  werry  ting  for  we.  Now,  you  no  'peak 
— faol'  yoQ  tongue.  No  say  noting,  and  I  shall 
do  him  fust-rate." 

So  nying,  he  boldly  entered  the  store,  followed 
by  Whackie. 

'^How  you  do,  Massa  Tatie?"  said  Tom,  mak- 
ing 1  low  bow  to  the  storekeeper,  and  which 
Whsekie  did  his  best  to  imitate. 

**  Tear  sarrant,  Mr.  Sheepsface,"  exclaimed  the 
storekeeper.  ^  Troth,  and  d'ye  know  the  diflference 
bttvixt  a  murphy  and  a  potato  ?" 

"No,  Massa,"  answered  Tom,  bowing;  '^I  is 
not  hab  de  feUcity." 

"  Then  FU  be  after  enlightening  your  darkened 
uoderatanding,"  said  Pat.  "I'm  a  Murphf  when 
I'm  above  ground,  and  I'll  be  a  ToXie  when  I'm 
planted  under  ground."  And  the  good-humoured 
storekeeper  laughed  loudly  at  his  own  joke ;  while 
both  Tom  and  Whackie  roared  also,  wondering,  at 
the  same  time,  what  they  were  laughing  at. 

**"  I  hope  you  is  well,  Massa  V  said  Tom,  recover- 
ing himself. 

^'Illegant,  my  honey!"  answered  Pat.  '^And 
who  may  you  be  that's  so  mighty  polite  as  to  be  in- 
quiring after  my  own  darling  self?" 

"  I  be  head  servant  to  de  noo  Gobemor  ob  die 
ttty,"  said  the  lying  knave,  while  Whackie  actually 
gaped  with  astonishment,  thinking  that  Tom  had 
forgotten  who  he  really  belonged  to.  "  And  dis 
genelem,"  continued  Tom,  "  is  de  head  servant,  and 


werry  intimate  friend,  of  de  rich  and  bootif al  Bftiss 
Bellgrove  of  Myrtlegrove  and  Wandoo-bank." 

Whackie's  mouth  opened  more  and  more  on 
hearing  that  he  also  haid  changed  ownere ;  but  his 
surprise  was  surpassed  by  that  of  the  poor  store* 
keeper,  who,  wondering  what  could  bring  the  ser« 
vantsof  such  magnates  to  his  shop,  exclaimed — 
"  I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  yese :  faix,  it's  an  honour 
I  didn't  expect  at  all,  at  all ! " 

"  Don't  mention  dat,"  said  Tom,  most  graciously 
bowing.  "  You  see,  Sar,  de  fac  of  de  matter  is 
dis :  De  oder  day,  de  young,  rich,  and  lubelly  Miss 
Bellgrove  was  drive  in  she's  carriage  along  wid  my 
Massa,  de  noo  Gobernor.  'Em  was  pass  dis  way, 
when  my  Massa,  de  noo  Gobemor,  was  look  out 
de  carriage  window,  and  him  see  dis  werry  booti- 
ful  store  ob  yours.  'Look,'  say  he  to  Missee, 
'  dere  is  one  ob  de  most  tastey  and  handsomerest 
stores  in  de  whole  city,<<— quite  noo  fit  up,-— werry 
neat  indeed.' " 

"Long  life  to  his  honour!"  exclaimed  the  amazed 
storekeeper.  "  Did  he  really  say  all  that  about 
Paddy  Murphy's  store?" 

"  So,"  continued  the  lying  rogue,  "  when  Missee 
Bellgrove  look  out  de  carriage,  she  say, '  Oh !  wot 
a  pratty  genelem  is  keep  dat  sterol  how  good 
lookee  him  is !'" 

"  The  darlint !"  exclaimed  poor  Paddy,  swallow- 
ing all  the  new-coined  lies  of  the  negro  for  positive 
truths.  "  Did  she  see  me  ?"-  Here  he  cast  an  ad- 
miring glance  at  his  person.  "Faix,  and  she's 
right,  too,"  he  added.  "  Be  de  powers !  before  I 
left  Tipperary,  the  girls  were  after  tearing  one  an- 
other to  pieces  about  me !" 

"  I  is  sure  ob  dat,  Massa,"  cried  Tom ;  '^  hand- 
some, good-lookee  genelem  like  you  must  play  de 
berry  debil  wid  de  gals !" 

"  Faith  and  you're  the  boy  for  guessing  that ; 
ha,  ha,  ha !"  roared  Pat. 

**  Well,  Sar,"  continued  Tom,  **  when  de  Grober- 
nor  and  Missee  Bellgrove  was  come  home,  dey  was 
meet  wid  large  party  at  dinner,  and  dey  tell  all 
about  de  new  store  and  de  handsome  storekeeper." 

"  Did  the  gentry  do  that !"  exclaimed  Paddy,  in 
a  transport  of  joy.  "  Oh !  Paddy,  my  boy,  yonr 
fortune's  after  being  made  !" 

"  So,  Sar,"  continued  this  lying  varlet,  'Me  whole 
company  was  quite  delight,  and  'em  all  say— • 
'  Berry  well,  since  you  recommend  de  genelem,  we 
is  all  go  deal  wid  him,  pervnded  him  wiikUs  be  de 
real  ting. ' " 

"  By  my  showl,"  exclaimed  Paddy,  in  a  fit  of 
rapture,  "  I  keep  the  best  in  the  world.  Saroh  all 
Amerrykay,  ay,  and  owld  Ireland  to  the  bargain, 
the  devil  a  taste  you'll  find  better !" 

"  Dat  is  jest  wot  de  bootiful  Missee  Bellgrove  was 
say,"  responded  Tom,  enlarging  as  he.  found  Mr. 
Murphy's  weak  side.  "  Missee  says — '  I  is  sure 
dat  de  genelem  must  hab  ebery  ting  good — ^he  look 
so  good  heshef ! ' " 

"  Oh  1  the  dariint !"  exclaimed  Paddy,  his  very 
eyes  moistening  with  delight.  "  If  I  had  her  in  my 
arms,  I'd  give  her  an  Irishman's  blessing !" 

"  So,  Sar/'  continued  Tom,  thinking  it  was  now 
high  time  to  bring  his  colloquy  to  a  peroration,  "  de 
company  was  all  say — 'We  should  like  to  see 
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sample  ob  him  dijferetU  goods  ;  and,  if  dey  please  us, 
we  sail  all  go  deal  wid  him  ;  but  we  must  see  wot 
he  deal  in,  and  if  de  tings  be  real  good.'  So,  when 
de  Gobemor  was  hear  dat,  him  say — '  I  like  de 
genelem,  and  want  for  encourage  he ;  so  I  sail  send 
my  head  serrant  '—dat  is  me,  Sar,"  he  added,  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  laying  his  hand  on  his  bosom, 
— ^  ^  for  request  de  sampU  0}  him  different  gooda,asid 
I  sail  send  'em  to  you ;  and  if  dey  please,  you  must 
all  become  customer  and  friend  ob  de  genelem.' " 

Paddy's  mouth  was  wide  open,  swallowing  the 
barefaced  lies  of  the  rogue.  "  Well,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  its  myself  that's  proud  to  think  that  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  gentry,  and  more  particularly  the 
beautiful  young  lady,  should  talk  of  me !" 

'^So,  Sar,"  continued  Tom,  with  increased  energy, 
"de  Governor  say  to  me — *  My  good  friend,'  say 
he,  *  go  to  dat  bootiful  new  store,  and  get  sample  ob 
all  de  tings  de  genelem  is  deal  m,  and  bring  'em  to 
me.  Get  de  best,  till  I  show  'em  to  all  my  friend  in 
de  city.  If  de  tings  be  good,  de  genelem's  fortune 
is  made,  and  him  store  shall  be  de  fust  in  de  city ! ' " 

"  Only  to  think  of  such  kindness !"  exclaimed 
the  deluded  storekeeper. 

**  Well,  Sar !"  continued  Tom,  coining  the  lies 
with  vast  rapidity  as  he  made  sure  of  poor  Mur- 
phy's weak  side,  "  when  de  bootiful  Missee  Bell- 
grove  was  hear  dat,  she  say  to  dis  genelem — " 
Here  he  pointed  to  Whackie,  whose  open  mouth 
and  staring  eyes  might  have  excited  a  suspicion  of 
something  being  wrong.  There  he  stood,  half-bent 
forward,  staring  at  his  lying  companion,  and  won- 
dering if  what  he  said  was  really  true,  so  glibly 
was  it  uttered.  Tom,  however,  had  riveted  the 
attention  of  the  storekeeper  to  himself ;  and,  with- 
out noticing  Whack  ie's  wonder-stricken  counte- 
nance, he  proceeded  : — "  *  Gro,'  says  Missee  Bell- 
grove  ;  '  take  one  basket — call  on  dat  handsome 
genelem,  along  wid  de  Gobemor's  sarvant:  get 
sample  ob  him  goods,  and  ax  him  if  he  is  marry.'" 

"  Married !"  exclaimed  Paddy,  in  a  fit  of  rap- 
ture ;  "  no,  by  de  powers !  I'm  a  shingle  man  yet 
— ^hurrah !  Oh !  thundet  and  turf,  I'll  live  for  the 
pretty  darlint  for  ever  and  ever,  and  as  long  after 
that  as  she  plases !" 

"  I  is  glad  ob  dat,"  said  Tom,  grinning ;  "  who 
know  wot  may  happen  handsome,  good-look ee 
genelem  like  you  dat  de  lady  is  fall  in  lub  wid  ? 
So,  Sar,  you  be  kind  enough  to  gib  small  sample 
ob  you  goods  ?" 

**  Faix,  my  honey,  I'll  give  ye  the  whole  shop  if 
ye  like !"  said  Paddy. 

In  the  openness  of  his  heart,  the  good-natured 
storekeeper  proceeded  to  fill  the  basket  with  the 
various  articles  which  Tom  pointed  out,  till  it  was 
completely  crammed. 

"  I  tink,  Maasa,  dat  is  do  now,"  said  Tom,  when 
he  found  that  the  basket  would  hold  no  more. 
"  You  is  so  werry  kind,  you  hab  fill  de  basket." 

"  It's  myself  that 's  sorry  there 's  no  more  room 
in  the  basket,"  said  the  storekeeper.  "  I'd  almost 
go  into  it  myself  to  see  your  lovely  mistress !" 

"  Oh,  Sar !"  grinned  Tom,  "  we  is  take  you  in, 
wid  great  pleasure,  I  do  assure  you !" 

"  Now,"  said  Paddy,  "  you  must  take  a  glass  of 
brandy  before  you  go," 


"'Pon  soul,"  exclaimed  Tom,  "you  is  too  kind; 
Missee  shall  be  quite  delight  when  she  hear  ob  dia." 

The  Irishman  handed  two  large  glasses,  filled 
with  brandy,  to  the  negroes ;  and  Whackie  had 
raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  when  Tom  caught  his 
hand,  and  requested  him  to  stop.  Whackie  laid 
down  the  glass,  with  a  sulky  look  at  his  friend, 
who  said,  "  I  beg  you  panion ;  but  you  know 
you  Missee  is  not  like  de  smell  ob  brandy ;— eo  I 
tink,  if  dis  good  genelem  is  give  us  snuill  drop  ob 
brandy  in  one  bottle,  we  is  drixik  him  health  at 
night  wid  great  pleasure  and  much  joy." 

"  Arrah,  dears  I  you'll  get  a  bottle  full  to  drink 
my  health  then  !"  exclaimed  Paddy,  as  he  filled  a 
bottle ;  and  which  Tom  instantly  pocketed,  bowing 
to  the  very  ground  as  Whackie  and  he  departed, 
leaving  the  duped  storekeeper  to  indulge  in  dreams 
of  love  and  wealth,  which  were  never  to  be  realized. 

On  turning  the  comer  of  the  street,  Tom  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

«  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  he  shouted.  "  Oh  Lor !  if  eber 
I  see  such  goose  as  dat  storekeeper :  was  I  not  do 
him  fust-rate,  Whackie  1" 

"  Tom,"  answered  Whackie,  seriously,  "  I  no 
like  de  way  you  was  cheat  dat  good  Buccra.  You 
was  tell  him  so  many  lie ;  I  no  like  dat.  My 
Massa  say,  dat  I  must  always  tell  de  trute,  and  be 
honest." 

<^  Honest  /"  exclaimed  Tom,  with  a  look  of 
mingled  wdnder  and  contempt ;  ^  wot  de  debil  bab 
poor  niggers  got  for  do  wid  honesty  ?  My  dear  Sar, 
de  white  men  hab  kick  trute  and  honesty  out  ob 
de  worl'  long  ago  :  dere  is  no  such  ting  now." 

"  Den,"  answered  Whackie,  earnestly, "  if  Buccra 
drive  'em  away,  poor  nigger  should  bring  'em  back 
again,  and  keep  'em  in  him  bosom !" 

"  And  if  he  do,"  said  Tom,  "  him  no  get  no  cre- 
dit by  'em.  No,  no,  Whackie  ;  if  you  wish  to  get 
on  in  dis  dam  wicked  world,  you  must  send  ho- 
nesty to  de  debil,  and  tell  no  more  trute  den  be 
occasion  for :  dat's  de  way  for  get  on  now.  If 
you  is  honest,  den  ebeiy  rogue  try  for  cheat  jou 
wery  eyes  out  you  head ;  and  if  you  always  tell 
de  trute,  dey  call  you  a  dam  jackaramass,  and 
knock  you  eyes  out :  so  you  see  dis  world  is  not 
made  for  trute  and  honesty." 

"  Maybe  no,"  said  Whackie ;  «  but  wliile  I  ish 
dis  worl'  I  should  like  for  be  honest,  if  I  could." 

^'  Den  you  neber  shall  make  any  ting  by  'em," 
answered  Tom. 

Whackie  ceased  arguing,  and  Tom,  suddenly 
pausing  in  his  career,  said,  **  I  say,  Whackie,  here 
be  anoder  new  store.  Walk  you  on  wid  de  bas- 
ket, and  I  shall  go  in  and  get  my  pockets  fill  vid 
sample." 

Emboldened  by  his  success  with  **  Pat  Murpbv, 
Tom  entered  into  another  store,  but  started  when 
he  beheld  a  tall,  raw-boned,  grim-looking  Sootcb- 
man  behind  the  counter,  who  ansvrered  his  saluta- 
tion with  a  contemptuous  grunt. 

"  You  is  hab  any  good  tea  and  sugar?"  inquired 
Tom,  in  the  most  insinuating  tone  of  voice. 

"Was  ye  gaun  to  buy  onyl"  inquired  the 
Scotchman,  haughtily. 

"  Perhaps  I  is,"  answered  Tom,  "  perwided  you 
keep  'em  good.'* 
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**  Gold  !     exclaimed  the  Sootchman. 
mean  to  say  I  keep  onythiog  bad?" 

*^  Can't  say,  Maasa,  till  we  see  sample  ob  you 
goodsy"  grinned  Tom. 

''Get  oot  o*  my  shop,  ye  villain!"  cried  the 
Scotchman,  menacing  Tom  with  a  heavy  roller 
which  he  snatched  up  from  the  counter.  *'  A 
sample — ye  intak* — ^I'll  sample  ye !" 

''Maaaa!"  exclaimed  Tom,  retreating  into  a 
comer,  **  'pon  soul,  dis  is  most  uncibilize  usage !" 
*^  Ye  villain !  I'll  sample  ye,  ye  cheatin'  rogue. 
Gang  oot,  or  I'll  brain  ye !"  cried  the  Scotchman, 
in  a  towering  rage,  advancing  towards  him  with 
the  roller  in  his  hand. 

**  Dis  is  most  ungenelamy,  'pon  soul ! "  ex- 
claimed Tom.    **  You  is  no  genelem !" 

**  Nae  gentleman !  ye  black  vagabond,  I'll  nae 
gentleman  ye ! "  exclaimed  the  store-keeper.  And« 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  brought  the 
roller  in  contact  with  Tom's  skull  so  forcibly,  that 
he  broke  the  roller  through  the  middle,  one  end 
spinning  high  in  the  air,  while  the  other  remained 
finn  in  his  grasp. 

**  Yeh  !**  yelled  Tom,  "you  dam  Scotcha  tief,  is 
dai  de  way  you  treat  you  customers  ?" 

^Confoond  yerehard  head!"  exclaimed  the  wroth- 

f ol  store-keeper ;  "  I  micht  as  weel  hae  hutten  a  whin- 

stane :  dang  ye !  ye  hae  broken  my  guid  roller !" 

So  saying,  he  dashed  the  fragment  of  the  roller  at 

Tom's  shlnsy  who  fled  from  the  store,  cursing  in 

the  most  approved  negro  style,  nor  halted  till  he 

overtook  his  friend  Whackie,  who,  observing  Tom's 

flurried  appearance,  inquired — 

"Wot  did  dat  storekeeper  gib  you?" 

"More  den  I  was  want,"  answered  Tom  sulkily. 

"Wot  him  gib  you  sample  ob?"  inquired  Whackie. 

"  Sample  ob  him  good  breedlng--dam  him  eye ! " 

responded  Tom.    By  this  time  they  had  entered 


the  public  market,  and  nothing  daimted  by  his  re- 
cent failure,  Tom  looked  around  for  a  victim.  ^  We 
must  hab  some  few  egg,  for  make  pancakes,"  said 
he.  "  See  here  be  old  mullatta  woman  be  sell  'em. 
I  try  she. — How  you  do,  ma'am?  hope  I  is  hah  de 
felicity  of  see  you  well  ?"  he  continued,  bowing  to 
a  yellow-visaged  old  woman,  who  presided  with 
great  dignity  over  two  large  panniers  filled  with 

"  How  you  do  ?"  said  the  dame,  with  a  haughty 
bend  of  her  head  to  the  negro« 

^<  Is  you  eggs  good  ?"  inquired  Tom. 

"  Best  in  market,"  she  answered. 

"  I  should  tink  so,  when  handsome  good-Iookee 
lady  like  you  keep  em,"  said  Tom,  bowing,  while 
the  dame  smirked  and  jerked  her  head,  seemingly 
highly  pleased  with  the  compliment;  and  Tom 
added — 

"  Hab  you  got  any  black  hen  eggs?" 

"  How  do  I  know  black  hen  eggs  from  white  hen 
eggs  ?"  inquired  the  woman,  staring  at  him. 

"  You  no  know  dat?"  cried  Tom,  with  affected 
surprise  ;  "  de  greatest  secret  in  de  trade — I  must 
teachify  you.  I  want  two  dozen  ob  black  hen  eggs 
— I  pick  'em  myshef  if  you  please."  So  saying, 
he  began  picking  out  the  largest  and  best  eggs  he 
could  see,  till  the  woman  exclaimed,  "My  eye  !  do 
black  hens  lay  bigger  eggs  than  white  hens  V* 

"  Always,  always,"  answered  Tom,  as  he  clutch- 
ed at  another  large  one. 

"Stop,  stop,"  cried  the  woman,  pushing  him 
aside.    "  I  have  no  more  black  hen  eggs." 

"  I  must  hab  de  two  dozen,"  cried  Tom. 

"  You  can't  get  'em,"  cried  the  woman,  fiercely. 

"  I  no  pay  for  wot  a  got,  den !"  chuckled  Tom, 
as  he  made  off  with  his  booty,  amid  a  shower  of 
curses  from  the  defrauded  woman. 

(To  be  cwUinued.)  R.  K.  R. 


THE  FIRST  HOME. 

"  AVhAtever  foitanes  WMt  my  fatara  toils, 
The  beautiful  is  vanished,  and  returns  not/* 
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About  the  esument  of  a  room 

In  which  a  maid  had  slept 
From  badding  infancy  to  bloom, 

A  honeysncUe  crept. 

And  erery  morning,  when  the  dew 

Lent  odoor  to  green  lanes. 
The  honeysackle-flowerB  looked  throngh 

The  maiden's  window-panes. 

How  mnch  of  loreliness  they  saw, 
When  summer  moms  were  mild. 

It  is  not  meet  for  man  to  know — 
I  only  know  they  smiled  ! 

T1i«y  might  have  smiled  at  accents  eweet. 

And  sighs  of  tenderness, 
Snch  as  <he  dreams  of  lore  may  cheat 

A  maiden  to  express. 

They  might,  indeed,  have  smiled  to  see 

Tlie  early  sanbeams  dance. 
As  if  they  felt  it  joy  to  be 

On  soch  a  eonntenance  I 

Bat  when  the  maid  her  chamber  lef 
I>re^>cd  as  became  a  bride, 

^iL.  X. — >o.  cxu. 


Of  her  soft  Toioe  and  looks  bereft. 
The  honeysuckle  died. 

Upon  the  lonely  ¥rindow-Bill 

Its  withering  tendrils  hung, 
And,  throngh  the  vacant  room,  a  chill 

Of  desolation  flung. 

The  yellow  bee,  that  ever  found 

Bich  increase  of  his  store 
'Midst  flowers  that  wreathed  that  casement  round. 

Game  bussing  there  no  more; 

Nor  nestling  butterfly,  whose  wing 

Won  all  the  hues  of  June, 
And  to  its  leaves  had  loved  to  cling 

Beneath  the  sultry  noon  ;— 

Nor  aught,  with  form  imparting  grace, 

Or  music  with  its  voice. 
About  this  love-forsaken  place 

Did  e'er  again  rejoice ; 

Because  the  beauty  that  had  moved 

Upon  the  chamber  floor, 
Delighting  everything  that  loved. 

Returned  to  it  no  more. 

L.D. 

U 
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QUAKER  MISSIONS  TO  AUSTRALIA.* 


The  Friends  are  not  zealously  or  Bystemaiically 
a  proselytizing  sect ;  although,  dace  their  Founder, 
George  Fox,  incessantly  peramhul&ted  England, 
i^nd  visited  the  West  India  Islands  and  the  British 
American  colonies,  "  Friends  "  in  the  ministry 
have  from  time  to  time  heen  moyed  to  go  forth  in- 
to strange  lands,  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Grospel ;  and  also  for  those  henevolent  ohjects 
which  are  among  its  purest  fruits.  About  the  year 
1882,  James  Backhouse  of  York,  a  Minister  among 
the  Quakers,  (who,  though  they  have  no  ecclesias- 
tical order,  have  ministers,)  and  George  Washing- 
ton Walker  of  Newcastle,  "  under  impressions  of 
religious  duty,"  formed  the  design  of  visiting  the 
Australian  colonies.  Their  desire,  when  laid  be- 
fore the  Society,  was  approved.  They  went  out 
together,  and  for  nearly  six  years  sojourned  prin- 
cipally in  Van  Piemen's  Land,  and  New  South 
Wales  ;  though  the  more  recent  settlements  of 
Port  Philip,  South  and  West  Australia,  and  Swan 
River,  were  each  visited  before  their  return  to 
England.  Though  Mr.  Backhouse  and  his  com- 
panion omitted  no  opportunity  of  communicating 
religious  instruction  and  of  doing  good,  their  labours 
were  chiefly  directed  to  the  convicts,  whether  pri- 
soners, assigned  servants,  or  chain-gangs.  The  ad- 
vocacy of  the  Temperance  cause  was  another  espe- 
cial object.  In  all  the  towns,  meetings  were  held 
for  the  promotion  of  religion  and  good  morals,  to 
which  the  public  were  invitpd ;  and  njany  visits  for 
religious  objects  were  made  to  the  different  Penal 
Establishments.  The  e^^penses  of  this  protracted 
residence  were  probably  defrayed  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  England;  and  the  missionaries  were 
supplied  with  Bibles  and  Tracts,  to  distribute 
among  the  convicts,  and  with  little  presents  to  give 
to  the  Aborigines.  Their  journeys  were  generaUy 
made  in  the  Apostolic  mode  of  walking  on  fopt,  by 
which  means  they  were  enabled  to  visit  a  large 
proportion  of  the  scattered  settlers,  and  to  carry 
their  message  to  the  most  solitary  habitations  ; 
where  they  met,  on  equal  terms,  the  farmers,  and 
the  convicts  assigned  to  them  as  servants.  In  every 
instance  that  is  recorded  in  the  voluminous  Journal 
of  Mr.  Backhouse,  they  appear  to  have  been  received 
by  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  with 
respect,  courtesy,  hospitality,  and  often  the  most 
cordial  kindness.  The  days  of  the  browbeating  ma- 
gistrates, the  stocks,  and  the  prison,  exist  no  longer 
for  the  Quakers,  who  have  peacefully  conquered 

the  esteem  of  a  rebellious  world. Though  the 

Journal  is  mainly  occupied  with  what  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  author  s  mission,  and  his  daUy  and  hourly 
employment,  it  is  diversified  by  lighter  topics,  and 
contains  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  of  a  popu- 
lar kind.  James  Backhouse  displays  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  Natural  History,  especially  Botany, 
and  an  ardent  attachment  to  these  pursuits,  which 
wQl  recommend  his  work  to  persons  of  similar  tastes, 

*  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  by 
James  Backhouse  ;  with  maps,  etchings,  and  woodcuts  ; 
8vo,  pp.  704,    London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 


independently  of  its  leading  and  higher  objects.  The 
Quakers,  who,  upon  principle,  deny  themselvesmany 
pleasures,  which  other  religious  sects  deem  innocent 
and  even  useful,  as  subservient  to  health  of  hody 
and  cheerfulness  and  enlargement  of  spirit,  seem  hap- 
pily, of  late,  strongly  attracted  by  natural  beauty; 
by  fine  scenery,  flowers,  the  feathered  creation,  and 
those  minuter  worksof  God,  the  study  of  whichmsy, 
in  their  grave  minds,  tend  to  soften  and  expand  the 
religious  sentiment.  A  religion  so  entirely  devoid  of 
all  ritual  and  external  observances ;  so  spiritualised 
as  that  of  Creorge  Fox — so  far  as  the  absence  of  pomp 
and  show,  or  what  strikes  the  senses,  begets  spiri- 
tuality— seen^  peculiarly  to  demand  the  innocent 
mental  ^excitement  which  may  be  found  in  the 
endless  forms  of  natural  beauty.    If  we  remember 
aright,  George  Fox  gave  a  piece  of  ground  which 
he  possessed  in  Philadelphia  ^  for  a  flower-garden, 
where  the  lads  and  lasses  might  walk."    This 
showed  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  humanity,  and 
a  itise  indulgence. 

Our  Quaker  Missionaries  went  out  In  a  vessel  m 
which  there  were  a  number  of  Chelsea  pensioners, 
who  had  commuted  their  pensions  for  an  advance 
of  money ;  as  was  also  lately  done,  and  in  no  case 
with  the  best  consequences,  with  pensioners  going 
as  emigrants  to  Canada.     The  example  of  these 
irmUhy  veterans  and  their  womenkind  did  not 
lessen    Mr.    Backhouse's   admiration    of    Taid 
Abstinence,    As  long  as  their  money  lasted,  they 
were  drunk,  riotous,  and  even  mutinous ;  and  in 
answer  t6  his  friendly  expostulations,  replied,  like 
lords,  "  That  they  were  free  men,  and  would  do 
what  they  pleased  with  their  own."    Some  of  the 
more  turbulent  were  left  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,   and    others  voluntarily  remained  there. 
Their  conduct  leads  our  author  to  remark  upon  the 
obedience  or  docility  of  men  whose  lives  are  regu- 
lated by  inherent  moral  principle,  and  those  who 
have  been  trained  by  a  coercive  military  discipline, 
unreasoning  to  submit.     The  faithful  ministra- 
tions of  the  Quaker  brethren  among  these  incorri- 
gible old  soldiers,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at- 
tended with  mudi  eflfect. ^We  have  hinted  that 

our  author  has  an  eye  for  Nature,  both  in  ber 
beautifully-minute  and  her  more  sublime  manifes- 
tations. This  marine  picture,  found  in  one  of  the 
opening  pages  of  the  volume,  will  ten4  to  corrobo- 
rate our  opinion : — 

As  we  were  in  the  act  of  crossing  L'Agnllas  Bank, 
which  lies  ofT  Cape  L'Agnllas — the  southernmost  point 
of  Africa — the  waves  were  magnificently  bold.  One- 
times we  were  in  a  deep  hollow,  and  the  next  minnte 
mounted  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  billow,  which,  as  it  ap- 
proached, seemed  ready  to  swallow  us  up  ;'  but  the 
buoyancy  of  the  vessel  oooasioned  it  to  rise  over  the 
surge  ;  in  mounting  which,  the  masts  would  form  an 
angle  of,  perhaps,  45  degrees  with  the  horiioa,  in  an  op- 
posite direction  to  that  in  which  the  billow  advanced : 
on  reaching  its  top  the  inclination  was  suddenly  rever- 
sed, the  wind  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  vessel  against 
the  receding  mass  of  water,  wUch  boUed  fW>m  under  the 
leeward  side,  or  sometimes  flowed  over  a  portion  of  the 
deck.  Sometimes  the  top  of  a  broken  billow  struck 
a^jainst  the  ship's  side,  and  covered  half  the  vessel  with 
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9ny.    Now  aad  tlMi  a  ahower  feU«  bat  often  the  ran 
ikone  bri^itly  on  the  agitated  scene,  illaminating  the 
Viay  from  the  tope  of  the  broken,  dark  blue  wares, 
wiA  the  oolonn  of  the  rainbow,  and  sometimes  showing 
light  of  emerald  green  through  the  unbroken  water.  Vast 
auubeiB  of  stormy  petrels  were  sailing  on  the  wing, 
niyan  a  few  jajds  ii  the  stem  of  our  bark,  and  numer- 
oofl  wandering  albatrosses  were  fljing  around,  oi  oeoa- 
nooalljr  settling  on  the  surface  of  the  boisterous  ocean, 
sod  riding  with  careless  dignity  OTer  the  highest  billows, 
Kiroely  regarding  their  sorfy  tops.    When  eastern  has 
•     taken  away  the  neirous  excitement  occasioned  by  the 
r»]ling  of  the  ship,  it  is  surprising  how  little  the  mind 
nepgniaea  danger  under  such  circumstances ;  and  "  how 
IhonghileeB  still  the  theni^tless  seem."    For  my  own 
lirt,  I  enjoyed  the  q)eetacle ;  but  the  remembrance, 
that  He  who  rales  oyer  all  is  our  Father,  merciful  and 
kiadtregMrding  aa  for  good,  waa  neoessary  for  the  en- 
joyment.'* 

The  first  place  at  which  the  Misfiionaries  touched 

WM  Hobart  Town ;  and  their  first  pedestrian  excnr- 

•iona — eometimea  stretching  in  the  hush  to  thirty 

and  forty  miles  »-day-*-were  among  the  scattered 

•attlcmsnta  in  the  aorrounding  division  of  Tas- 

manU.    Though  the  work  is  not  intended  to  give  a 

history  of  the  Australian  colonies,  yet  their  most 

impoitaat  features^  the  condition  and  prospects  of 

thm  sttUeiv,  are  necessarily  often  brought  into  view 

duting  ths  frequent  and  intimate  intercourse  which 

the  Qnaker  gentlemen  had  with  the  people  of  all 

Tanks,     Oyer  all  these  colonies  one  is  charmed  to 

meet  with  names  familiar  and  endeared  in  the  Old 

Country,  which,  unlike  the  emigrants  to  America, 

the  setders  nerer  designate  hut  as — Home,  Ai-gyle, 

Hamilton,  the  Clyde,  Derwent  Water,  Helvellyn, 

the  Hampshire  Hills,  Glenorchy,  the  £sk,  the 

Tamar,  and  names  of  like  affectionate  deriyation, 

axe  perpetually  occurring ;  while  homesteads  are 

named  Mona  Vale,  Aroca,  Ellangowan,  and  by 

other  as  kindly,  if  less  romantic,  appellations. 

One  of  the  ejccursions  recorded  was  to  New  Nor- 

Calk,  formerly  Elizabeth  Town,  to  ascertain  the 

eondition  of  persons  settled  there,  who  had  formerly 

been  located  at  Norfolk  Island,  but  were  now  eman- 

dpeted — ^and  of  those  still  in  the  penal  settlement 

at  llaeqfuarrie  Harbour.  But  as  the  condition  of  the 

marids,  from  recent  regulations,  must  soon  cease 

to  be  of  so  mnch  interest  as  that  of  the  free  emi- 

gnoi  settlersy  we  are  naturally  more  attracted  by 

the  lattet  :-^ 

We  accompanied  George  Dixon,  an  old  schoolfellow 
^  viae,  and  three  of  his  nieces,  to  his  house  at  Green 
Valley,  on  the  Lower  Qyde,  trayelling  twenty-seyen 
miles  on  foot,  by  the  side  of  a  little  cart,  drawn  by  four 
excB,  and  driren  by  a  prisoner,  and  proceeding  at  the 
vate  ef  about  two  miles  and  a  half  per  hour,  along  a 
toad,  a  lacsa  part  of  which  waa  a  mere  eart  track. 
Ho^  of  the  country  waa  settled  :  it  consisted  of  hills, 
generally  covered  with  open  grassy  forest,  and  inter- 
spersed with  little  patches  of  caltiyated  ground.  In 
loeatien  ef  lead  of  two  or  three  thousand  acres,  it  is  sel- 
dam  Ckat  aa  many  handrada  hare  been  tilled.  Large 
psrtiaM  are  of  woody  and  rooky  hills,  tkat  cannot  be 

pkn^ied,  bat  on  which  sheep  feed.    . 

On  Macqnarrie  Plains  we  called  on  John  Terry,  an 
emigzaat  tnm  Yorkshire,  who  has  a  corn-mill  at  New 
Neefblk,  aad  who  waa  here  shearing  his  sheep.  He  is  a 
sem^eealy  honest  man,  who  left  England  at  a  time 
when  &nners  were  snilering  adversity;  and  notwith- 
standing many  difficulties  that  he  has  had  to  contend 
with,  he  thinks  his  circumstances  hare  been  greatly  im- 
pmnred  by  the  change.  A  few  miles  beyond  his  cottage 
ia  the  Weolpack  inn ;  the  sitting-room  of  which  would 


not  disgrace  a  market-town  in  England.  We  called 
also  at  the  hut  of  a  Scotchman,  to  get  a  drink  of  water, 

no  more  being  to  be  had  for  nine  miles 

Pursuing  our  route  oyer  low  hills,  some  dear  of  wood, 
and  others  coyered  with  black  wattle,  ^^cMia  qfiniif 
yielding  a  gum  like  gum  Arabic,  we  at  length  reached 
Green  Valley,  where  we  receiyed  a  hearty  greeting  from 
Agnes  Dixon,  a  native  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Western 
Islaads  jof  SootUad,  who  soon  prepared  a  refreshint[  cup 
of  tea ;  after  which,  we  gladly  resigned  our  weary  hmbs 
and  blistered  feet  to  rest. 

George  Dixon  emigrated  to  this  colony  eleven  yeais 
ago ;  he  was  trained  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  has 
brought  a  portion  of  his  location  of  land  into  cultiva- 
tion, both  in  the  fgmwth  of  wheat  and  other  grain ;  he 
has  also  formed  a  good  garden,  which  is  well  stocked 
with  fruit  trees  and  has  a  hawthorn  hedge.  The  com- 
mon fences  of  the  country  are  formed  of  logs,  branches, 
or  posts  and  rails.  His  house  is  built  of  split  wattles, 
plastered  and  whitewashed,  the  roof  projecting  in  front 
and  resting  on  wooden  pillara  so  as  to  form  a  verandah, 
a  common  style  of  bnilding  in  this  country.  The  honse 
consists  of  two  front  rooms  with  boarded  floors,  and 
two  behind, — a  kitchen  and  store-room, — ^floored  with 
stone.  His  land  consists  of  basaltic  hills  with  grassy 
forest,  and  he  has  about  a  mile  of  frontage  on  the  Clyde, 
which  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  little  more  than  a 
chain  of  pools — called  here  lagoons — of  various  length 
and  depth,  and  about  thirty  feet  in  vridth.  In  winter  thla 
becomes  a  considerable  river.  Some  parts  of  its  banks 
are  open,  others  bushy,  and  some  rocky.  In  one  place, 
a  rock  like  a  steeple  stands  between  a  cliff  and  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river.  G.  Dixon's  shepherd  is  a  prisoner,  but 
a  man  of  religious  sensibility  ;  he  became  a  thief  frbm 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  drink,  but  does  not  show 
any  dishonesty  when  he  abstains :  he  had  a  ticket-of- 
leave,  but  lost  it  in  consequence  of  being  persuaded  to 
drink  a  glass  of  porter,  which  immediately  rerived  his 
thieving  propensity. 

If  Mr.  Backhouse  believes  that  a  single  glass  of 
porter  will  excite  ^*the  thieving  propensity,"  he 
does  weU  to  be  tee-total.  In  a  yisit  in  a  di£ferent 
direction,  another  settler's  dweUing  was  seen. 

Having  received  an  invitation  from  a  settler  named 
Robert  Mather,  to  pay  hijn  a  visit  at  Lauderdale,  on 
Muddy  Plains,  we  made  our  way  to  his  house,  crossing 
a  salt  marsh,  on  the  side  of  which  were  large  bushes  of 
Shrubby  Samphire.  B.  Slather  sent  notice  to  his  neigh- 
bours, of  our  wish  to  have  a  meeting  with  them,  and 
walked  with  us  to  the  house  of  an  industrious,  sober 
couple,  who,  while  prospering  in  temporal  things,  did 
not  forget  the  importance  of  those  that  are  spiritual.  A 
well-worn  bible  was  lying  on  their  table,  and  the  woman 
told  us,  that  as  she  became  unable  to  do  needle-work  by 
candle-light,  she  spent  much  of  her  evenings  in  reading 
this  precious  book  to  her  family.  Her  husband  was  a 
marine,  and  is  a  pensioner.  He  was  formerly  addicted 
to  the  use  of  spirits,  till,  like  many  others  in  this  coun- 
try, he  would  bring  rum  home  in  a  bucket,  and  drink  it 
neat  out  of  a  pint  tin.  This  his  wife  would  not  allow, 
and  he  had  the  good  sense  to  submit  to  her  better 
government,  by  which  he  has  become  greatly  raised  in 
circumstances  and  in  comfort.  They  have  a  neat,  clean 
brick  house,  two  tidy  children,  and  a  thriving  garden, 

clear  of  weeds Accompanied  by  R. 

Mather,  we  called  on  several  of  the  settlers,  many  of 
whom  are  of  the  poorer  class,  to  whom  we  spoke  on  the 
importance  of  attending  to  their  spiritual  concerns,  and 
gave  some  tracts,  for  which  they  appeared  grateftil. 
We  dined  with  a  respectable  family  living  in  a  hut  of 
the  humblest  structure,  who  increaaed  their  means  of 
support,  by  eonverting  into  lime  such  shells  as  have 
accumulated  in  great  abundance  on  the  shore  of  Ralph's 
Bay.  At  this  place  we  met  with  William  Gellibrand — 
a  settler  residing  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Derwent  called 
South  Arm,-^and  accepting  an  invitation  to  visit  his 
establishment,  proceeded  thither  in  a  lime  boat.  W. 
Gellibrand's  house  is  situated  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula :  it  commands  a  new  of  Ralph's 
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B»7  and  the  Derwent,  backed  by  the  woody  hills  on  the 
shore,  with  Hobart  Town  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles. 
This  part  of  South  Arm  is  a  little  elcTated.  Basaltic 
and  grit  rooks  project  on  its  steep  sides ;  on  which  Gulls 
and  Shags  roost  in  great  numbers.  Peach  and  almond 
trees  are  coming  into  blossom  in  the  well-stocked  gal^ 
den.  The  natire  grass  of  the  country  is  thin ;  but  the 
land  in  tillage  yields  a  fair  return.  The  intelligent 
proprietor  pays  more  attention  than  most  persons  to  the 
comfort  and  morals  of  his  assigned  servants.  This  at- 
taches them  to  him,  and  raises  a  tone  of  feeling  in  their 
minds  congenial  to  their  reformation.  On  conTcrsing 
with  one  of  these  men,  who  has  had  an  unusual  measure 
of  priTilege  during  the  time  he  has  been  a  prisoner, 
respecting  the  comparatire  difficulties  he  might  expect 
on  becoming  tree,  his  sentence  expiring  in  a  few  days ; 
he  remarked,  ''But,  Sir,  Liberty  is  sweet  1" 

We  returned  to  the  main  land,  and  dined  with  an  in- 
teresting funily  of  Independents.  Here  we  first  par- 
took of  Kangaroo,  the  taste  of  which  is  somewhat  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  beef  and  mutton :  it  is  usually 
serred  up  with  bacon  in  a  kind  of  hash  called  <*  a 
steamer." 

Eyezy  settler  is  not  in  the  snng  domestic  position 

of  George  Dixon  and  his  Hebridean  wife ;  though, 

by  industry  and  perseverance,  every  one  has  it  very 

much  in  his  power  to  improve  his  circumstances. 

We  shall  give  another  example  of  this  sort.    The 

locality  is  the  neighbourhood  of  Launceston. 

Andrew  Cratenby  left  Yorkshire,  at  a  period  of  diffi- 
culty among  farmers,  in  that  county  and  settled  for  a 
time  in  Wales.    Here  he  found  lus  rent  too  high,  to  ad- 
mit of  his  making  a  livelihood  for  his  fkmily,  even  with  his 
industrious  habits :  he  therefore  determined  to  emigrate 
to  Van  Diemen's  Land.    When  his  landlord  found  that 
he  was  really  intending  to  leave  his  farm  in  Wales,  he 
oflfered  to  lower  the  rent ;  but  A.  Gratenby  had  already 
made  arrangements  for  Ms  projected  voyage ;  and  he 
now  says,  that  it  has  been  better  for  his  circumstances 
that  he  has  emigrated,  than  it  would  hAve  been  to  have 
accepted  the  farm  in  Wales  as  a  gift.    On  arriving  in 
Tasmania,  he  obtained  a  good  grant  of  land,  under  the 
regulations  then  existing ;  upon  which,  himself  and 
family,  several  of  whom  were  sons,  worked  diligently 
with  their  own  hands.  Perhaps  in  no  country  is  ^e  adage 
more  true  than  in  this,  **  He  that  by  the  plough  would 
thrive,  himself  must  either  hold  or  drive."    They  tilled 
their  own  land,  made  their  ovm  bricks,  and  built  their 
own  house,  with  the  help  of  a  few  prisoner-servants  ;  and 
they  have  now  one  of  the  most  complete  farming  estab- 
lishments in  the  Island.    In  the  early  part  of  their  resi- 
dence here,  their  house  was  attacked  by  Bushrangers, 
one  of  whom  was  shot  by  one  of  A  Gatenby's  sons ; 
and  one  of  his  sons  lost  hu  life  by  some  hostile  Abori- 
gines.   These  causes  ot  alarm  and  distress  are  now  re- 
moved from  the  country,  in  which  lift  is,  nevertheless, 
much  more  frequently  terminated  by  accidents  than  in 
England.    In  speaking  respecting  a  neighbour  that  A 
Gatenby  had  in  Yorkshire,  and  whom  he  esteemed  very 
highly,  and  would  gladly  have  had  for  a  neighbour  in 
Tasmania,  he  said — ^^You  may  tell  him  how  I  have 
done;  but  do  not  say  I  advise  him  to  come.    You  know 
all  have  not  done  so  well  as  I  have,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  he  might  succeed." 

At  first,  and  often  for  years,  many  severe  priva- 
tions must  be  endured. 

When  a  place  is  first  occupied  by  a  settler,  a  hut  of 
the  simplest  kind  is  formed,  often  like  a  mere  roof  rest- 
ing on  the  ground;  and  when  other  needftd  things  have 
been  effected,  one  of  uprigkt  logs  is  built,  and  covered 
with  shingles.  This  is  usually  divided  into  two  rooms ; 
one  of  which  is  fitted  up  with  broad  rough  shelves,  for 
sleeping  berths  ;  and  the  other,  which  1ms  a  square  re- 
cess for  a  fireplace,  built  of  stones  at  tiie  outer  end,  and 
continued  into  a  rude  chimney  a  little  higher  than  the 
roof,  is  used  for  a  cooking  and  sitting-room.  The  cre- 
vices between  the  logs  either  remain  open,  or  are  filled 
with  wool|  or  some  other  material.    A  square  opening, 


closing  with  a  shutter,  admits  light  into  each  toon,  lad 
short  logs  of  wood,  or  rude  benches,  serre  for  aests. 
Many  fMulies  that  have  been  brought  up  in  England  in 
respectable  circumstances,  live  for  several  yesrs  in  shot 
of  this  description,  until  they  can  find  time  tnd  means 
to  build  themselves  a  better  habitation ;  and  a  hat  of 
this  kind  is  generally  to  be  seen  contignons  to  a  hetter 
house,  and  is  occupied  by  the  male  servants,  who  an 
mostly  prisoners. 

Perhaps  a  chief  reason  why  some  persons  make  a 
better  livelihood  here  than  in  &igland,  is,  becaase  they 
submit  to  live  at  a  much  smaller  expense.  The  origi- 
nal  settlers  having  had  free  grants  of  land,  subject  only 
to  a  quit-rent,  had  also  no  rent  to  pay ;  but  no  free 
grants  of  land  are  now  made.  The  lowest  sun  for 
which  land  is  sold  by  the  Government  is  £5  per  acre. 
Altiiough  convict  servants  are  sentenced  to  woik  with- 
out wages,  they  cost  a  settler,  in  one  way  or  mother, 
from  £20  to  £25  a-year,  including  maintenaDce,  cloth- 
ing, &o Inthecouae 

of  one  of  our  walks,  we  passed  the  remams  of  a  hat  that 
was  burnt  about  two  years  ago,  by  the  Aborigines  of  the 
Ouse  or  Big  River  district.    An  old  man  named  Clirk 
lost  his  life  in  it,  but  a  young  woman  escaped ;  she 
rushed  from  the  fire  and  fell  on  her  knees  before  the 
natives,  one  of  whom  extinguished  the  flames  which  had 
caught  her  clothes,  and  beckoned  to  her  to  go  away. 
They  killed  a  woman  on  the  hill  behind  the  hat    A  few 
weeks  after,  they  surrounded  the  house  of  6.  IMxon,  who 
received  a  spear  through  his  thigh^in  running  firon  a 
bam  to  his  house.   Previously  to  this  period,  the  natiTes 
had  visited  this  neighbourhood  peaceably,  and  excited  no 
alarm.     They  have  now  been  removed  to  Flinder's 
Island  ;  but  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  such  ae  wis 
placed  in  various  situations  to  defend  the  settlers  against 
the  Aborigines,  still  remains  at  Ellangowan,  near  the 
house   of  a   fine  old  Scotchwoman,  named  Jacohina 
Bums,  who  emigrated  from  her  own  country  many  years 
ago,  and  has  induced  several  of  her  relatives  to  follow 
her.    She  has  improved  her  circumstances,  and  is  noted 
for  hospitality,  which  is  indeed  a  very  general  virtiie 
among  the  settlers  in  this  land. 
I      WhUe  at  Green  Valley,  walking  alone,  and  meditating 
on  the  clear  evidence  I  had  had  of  its  being  my  reli- 
gious duty  to  visit  this  part  of  the  world,  for  many 
years  before  the  right  time  seemed  to  be  come  for  me  to 
set  out,  and  querying  within  myself  as  to  how  we  should 
proceed,  so  as  to  be  found  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  will,  the  words,  ^  Go  through  the  breadth  of  Uie 
land,"  were  impressed  on  my  mind  with  such  anthority 
as  left  no  doubt  but  this  was  the  oounsel  of  the  Lordi 
mercifiilly  granted  for  our  direction.    For  the  Lord  still 
condescends  to  lead  about  and  inatract  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  him  ;  notwithstanding  it  may  seldom  be 
by  impressions  exactly  of  this  kind ;  but  more  freqaently 
by  a  constraining  sense  of  his  will,  independent  of  any 
distinct  form  of  words,  or  by  the  OTexmling  of  his  pro- 
vidence. 

Many  passages  of  this  kind  may  be  expected  to 
occur  in  the  journal  of  a  disciple  of  Creoige  Fox. 
Of  the  natural  intellect  of  the  Aborigines  here  and 
in  the  diflPerent  Australian  colonies,  Mr.  Backhouse 
expresses  the  humane  and  enlightened  opinions  held 
by  all  reflecting  men ;  and  he  has  related  many 
anecdotes  and  traits  of  individuals  among  this  ill- 
treated,  despised,  and  degraded  race,  which  de- 
monstrate that  they  labour  under  no  natural  in- 
capacity. His  observations  on  the  prisoners  in  one 
Penitentiaiy  are  almost  equally  applicable  to  the 
conyict  prisoners  everywhere.  "  Many  of  them 
appeared  truly  grateful  for  a  litUe  religious  coun- 
sel, extended  in  friendly  sympathy."  The  tenets 
of  Mr.  Backhouse,  as  a  Quaker,  lead  him  frequently 
to  regret  the  omission  of  public  worship  in  these 
new  colonies,  because  there  happened  to  be  no 
minister  to  conduct  the  service ;  as  if  there  could 
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be  no  pnUie  acts  of  deyotion  where  there  is  no 
priesL    In  one  pkoe  he  lemarksy — 

If  people  were  directed  to  wait  more  ainglj  npon  the 
I^nd,  they  would  not  omit  essembling  for  wonhip  be- 
crnoM  no  minister  wu  present,  as  some  did  to-day,  when 
their  mininter  was  prerented  from  arriTing  by  the  stormy 
weather.  It  is  a  hortAil  thing  to  lean  npon  man,  in 
that  whieh^  is  a  duty  to  God,  and  whieh  onght  to  be 
peifeiuied  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

In  another  place  we  find  him  enforcing  the  same 
opinions : — 

I  cannot  hnt  greatly  esteem  the  pririloge  of  haring 
been  trained  to  the  practice  of  meeting,  to  wait  upon 
the  Lord,  independently  of  the  interrention  of  a  minister. 
The  common  custom,  of  no  minister,  no  public  worship, 
iD  aeeorde  with  the  precept,  **  Not  forsaking  the  assem- 
bling of  yonrselTcs  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is." 
Indeed,  I  know  of  no*people  but  Friends,  who,  exercising 
faith  in  the  Redeemer's  declaration,  '^  Wheresoever  two 
or  three  are  met  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them,"  act  upon  the  Apostle's  precept  fully, 
by  meeting  iriien  there  is  no  preacher  present.  Much 
aa  I  esteem  Gospel  ministry  as  a  gift  of  God,  conferred 
for  the  edifieation  of  his  Church,  I  cannot  but  look  upon 
these  TiewB  of  public  worship,  which  render  It  dependent 
npon  the  interrention  of  a  priest  or  a  minister,  as  belong- 
ing rather  to  th^  dispensation  of  the  law  of  Moees,  than 
to  the  Go^mI  of  Christ. 

This  next  is  for  the  Pnseyites ;  the  place  Ba- 
thnnt : — 

I  spent  some  time  in  the  school,  under  the  care  of  J. 
£.  Keane,  in  which  there  are  about  thirty  pupils,  who 
are  trained  wiUi  much  Christian  care,  and  are  diligently 
iastmcted  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.    I  could  not,  how- 
ever, bnt  lament  to  hear  them  tau^t  such  palpable 
error  as  is  conveyed  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  by  which  they  are  instructed  to  say,  that  they 
beeome  members  of  Christ,  and  children  of  God,  by 
baptiam,  clearly  implying  by  baptism  with  water.    I 
know  this  fallacy  is  attempted  to  be  explained  away,  by 
various  aigoments ;  but  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  try  to  twist 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  words.    It  remains  palpably 
untrue,  that  any  infant,  by  water-baptism,  becomes  a 
member  of  Christ,  or  a  child  of  God ;  and  the  direct 
tendency  of  snch  instruction  as  teaches  them  to  say  that 
this  is  the  ease,  is  to  deceive  the  young,  with  regard  to 
their  own  religions  state,  and  to  lead  them  to  attach  to 
this  tite  the  imaginary  elFect  of  a  mystical  charm,  and 
io  divert  their  attention  firom  the  baptinn  of  the  Holy 
C^Wni,  receiTcd  only  through  the  mediation  of  Christ 
by  viUeh  alone  they  can  become  members  of  Christ, 
^Odica  of  God,  and  heirs  of  eternal  life. 

The  (^aker  Misnonaries, — ^we  do  not  know  how 
otherwise  to  designate  them,  and  in  our  Tocabn- 
laiy  Qoaker  is  an  hononred  name, — ^visited  the 
Aborigines  of  Tasmania,  now  settled  or  exiled  to 
Flmder's  Island,  in  Bass's  Straits.  These  people 
have  been  often  described.  A  number  of  them 
"Were  waiting  on  the  heach  to  see  the  strangers  dis- 
embark, and  they  shook  hands  with  them  very 
eoorteoosly.  The  settlement  was,  at  the  time,  short 
<tf  provisions ;  and  when  it  was  learned  that  supplies 
bad  been  brought,  they  held  ''a  corrobery,"  or 
&ital  dance,  around  a  fire,  to  testify  their  satis- 
&etion«    Their  dances  are  all  pantomimic. 

Several  of  the  Aborigines  came  into  the  Commandant's 
hut,  when  we  vrere  at  brmkfast,  and  seated  themselves 
^eietly  on  stools,  or  on  the  floor ;  they  did  not  offer  to 
teadi  anything,  but  expressed  pleasure  on  receiving  a 
little  tea  or  bread.  They  have  a  great  dislike  to  butter 
m  aaything  fat  At  their  own  meab,  they  have  learned 
to  use  tin  cans  and  dishes,  of  which  they  take  some  care. 
On  their  first  settlement,  they  threw  away  these  articles 
as  seen  as  their  meals  vrere  iiver,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
no  small  tronble,  and  exercise  of  patience,  to  gather 
them  together  again.     Fuel  was  at  first  collected  by 


their  white  attendants,  to  boil  the  water  for  their  tea  ; 
but  when  their  taste  for  this  article  became  stroQg,  they 
were  told,  that  they  must  either  bring  fbel  fbr  them- 
selves or  go  vrithout  tea ;  and  by  means  of  this  kind 
they  were  led  to  exertion  in  supplying  their  ownvrants. 
They  now  collect  Aiel  cheerfhlly,  and  assist  in  cooking, 
making  bread,  Ac,  and  a  soldier's  wife  teaches  the 

women  to  wash Late  in  the  evening  vre 

visited  the  Aborigines  in  the  three  huts  or  **  break-vrinds" 
that  have  been  erected  for  them ;  these  are  bnilt  of  spars, 
and  thatched  with  rushes :  they  resemble  roofb,  and 
have  an  aperture  along  the  ridge,  for  the  escape  of 
smoke.  These,  with  afew  cottages  of  similar  materials,for 
the  soldiers  and  prisoner  boats-crew,  and  some  weather- 
board huts,  occupied  by  the  Commandant,  Surgeon,  &o., 
and  a  tent  used  by  a  Surveyor,  form  the  Settlement  at 
this  place,  which  is  called  The  Lagoons.  In  each  of  the 
huts  of  the  natives,  there  were  fires  along  the  centre, 
around  which  tiiey  were  lying,  in  company  vrith  their 
dogs,  which  are  good-tempered  like  themselves.  On  our 
entering  the  people  sat  up,  and  began  to  sing  their  na- 
tive songs — sometimes  the  men,  at  others  the  women — 
with  much  animation  of  countenance  and  gesture.  This 
they  kept  up  to  a  late  hour ;  tiiey  are  said  often  to  con- 
tinue their  singing  till  midnight.  To  me,  their  songs 
were  not  unpleasing :  persons  skilled  in  music  consider 

them  harmonious The  men  having  been  • 

requested  to  cease  from  wearing  ^  bal-de-winny,"  that 
is  red  ochre  and  grease,  in  their  hair,  they  had  signified 
a  willingness  to  do  so,  if  they  might  have  some  other 
covering  for  their  heads  ;  and  today,  according  to  a 
previous  agreement,  Scotch  caps  were  distributed  among 
them,  vrith  which, they  were  much  delighted.  In  these 
they  seemed  to  perceive  a  similarity  to  the  head-dress  of 
the  military,  and  Ihey  immediately  arranged  themselves 
in  a  rank  ! They  wear  the  bones  of  de- 
ceased relatives  around  their  necks,  perhaps  more  as 
tokens  of  affection  than  for  ornament ;  and  these  are 
also  used  as  charms.  They  are  commonly  leg  or  jaw 
bones,  wrapped  vrith  strings  rolled  in  grease  and  ochre, 
the  ends  only  protruding ;  but  there  is  a  couple  here 
who  lost  their  only  child  in  infimcy,  and  its  skull  is  gener- 
ally to  be  seen  suspended  on  the  breast  either  of  its  father 
or  its  mother.  A  man  who  had  ahead-ache  to  day, had 
three  leg  bones  fixed  on  his  head,  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  fbr  a  charm.  The  shells  for  necklaces  are  of  a 
brilliant  pearly  blue. 

The  manners  of  the  Aborigines  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  will  soon  be  little  more  than  a  matter  of  anti- 
quarian curiosity.  They  are  fast  perishing  under 
tile  blight  which  the  white  men,  the  '*  superior  race," 
seem  to  carry  wherever  they  go.  Like  all  savages, 
the  people  here  are  remarkable  for  the  keenness  or 
perfection  of  their  senses,  of  which  some  singular 
instances  are  recorded.  Mr.  Backhouse  and  his 
colleague  made  a  second  yisit  to  Flinder  s  Island, 
which  impressed  him  still  more  favourably.  The 
natives  came  on  a  Sabhath  morning  with  the  sol- 
diers to  a  religious  meeting  which  he  held. 

The  Aborigines,  having  noticed  that  the  few  soldiers 
at  this  station,  who  were  placed  as  a  guard  against  the 
Sealers,  were  mustered  on  First-day  mornings  to  see  that 
they  had  made  themselves  properly  clean,  voluntarily 
commenced  mustering  in  a  similar  way  ;  they  also 
brought  out  the  wares  with  which  they  had  been  en- 
trusted, to  have  them  inspected.  The  Commandant 
took  advantage  of  this,  and  encouraged  them  to  do  so 
weekly.  This  morning  they  presented  their  tin  pots  and 
plates,  knives  and  spoons,  bright  and  clean,  and,  except 
three  men,  were  clean  in  their  apparel.  These  men 
complained  that  the  women  had  not  washed  their  clothes, 
and  threatened  to  wash  them  themselves,  if  they  should 
again  be  so  neglected. 

Sometimes  our  wayfaring  apostle  was  com- 
pelled, for  want  of  better  dhelter,  to  hivouac  in 
the  unexplored,  or  unsettled  pbuns  into  which  ho 
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made  his  way.  One  example  of  thifl  sort  must 
amuse  stay-at-home  and  feather-bed  Diends  of  all 
denominations. 

As  oTening  drew  on,  we  made  a '^  break-wind'*  of 
bonghfl,  and  thatched  it  with  fern,  &c.,  of  which  we  also 
prepared  a  bed.  Toward  night,  rain  fell,  but  not  so  as 
to  extinguish  our]  fire,  though  it  stopped  the  burning 
of  the  grass  and  fern.  We  were  amused  with  the  note 
of  a  little  bird,  in  the  wood  near  which  we  had  formed 
our  shelter,  that  in  a  shrill  whistle,  seemed  te  involve 
the  words,  **  Who  are  you !  who  are  jon  f  Are  yon 
wet  f  are  you  ?*' — In  passing  through  a  woody  hollow, 
we  saw  many  of  the  tree-ferns,  with  the  upper  portion 
of  the  trunk  split,  and  one-half  turned  back.  This  had 
evidently  been  done  by  the  Aborigines,  to  obtain  the 
heart  for  food,  but  how  the  process  was  effected,  I  could 
not  discover  ;  it  must  oertainly  have  required  consider- 
able skill. 

Mr.  Backhouse  relates  many  anecdotes  illnstra- 
tiye  of  the  previons  character,  training,  and  habits 
of  the  conylcts.  Among  a  chain-gang  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  employed  in  cutting  a  road  between 
Hohart  Town  and  Richmond,  ^ere  was  a  '' jure- 
nile  offender,"  still  a  youth,  who  had  been  trained 
in  vice  from  his  infancy,  and  who  had  passed  from 
the  milder  to  the  more  severe  form  of  punishment 
unee  his  transportation  to  the  colony,  in  oonse- 
^enoe  of  new  offences.  When  in  his  first  conyiet 
state,  and  employed  as  a  cabin-boy  in  a  cutter,  the 
following  conversation  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
between  him  and  the  mate  of  the  vessel. 

Mate  :  **  Tommy  I  where  do  you  come  from  f  Boy  : 
«  Liverpool,  sir."— Mate :  "  What  is  your  father  V*  Boy : 
« I  have  none,  sir."— Mate  :  "  What  was  he  J"  Boy  : 
**  Nothing,  sir."— Mate:  "What  is  your  mother  T' 
Boy  ;  "  She  is  dead,  sir." — Mate  :  "  Who  do  you  live 
with,  at  home  1"  Boy  :  "  My  sister,  sir." — Mate  : 
«  What  is  your  sister  1"  Boy  :  "  Nothing,  sir."— Mate : 
^  What  did  you  do  for  a  living  \"  Boy  :  ''  They  used  to 
put  me  in  at  the  windows  to  open  doors,  sir." 

The  following  passages  have  little  connexion,  but 
for  that  reason  they  offer  a  fairer  idea  of  the  lighter 
parts  of  this  journal. 

We  visited  Hugh  and  Mary  Qermain,  in  their  neat 
cottage.  Hugh  Germain  came  to  Van  Diemen's  Land 
with  Ck>lonel  Collins,  at  the  first  settlement  of  the 
colony.  He  was  a  private  in  the  marines,  and  was 
for  many  years  employed  in  hunting  kangaroos  and 
emus  for  provisions,  which  the  officer,  whose  servant  he 
was,  received  fropoi  him,  and  sold  to  the  government,  at 
Is.  6d.  per  pound.  Germain,  assisted  by  two  prisoners, 
returned  1000  pounds  per  month,  on  an  average.  Though 
emus  are  now  rarely  seen  on  the  island,  at  that  time 
they  were  frequently  met  with  about  New  Norfolk,  Salt 
Pan  Plains,  the  Coal  River,  and  Kangaroo  Point.  The 
kangaroo  was  also  very  plentiful  in  places  where  it  is 
now  rarely  seen  :  one  of  the  largest  foresters  tliat  Gier- 
main  killed,  was  on  the  spot  where  Hobart  Town  bar- 
racks now  stand  :  the  hind  quarters  weighed  1 30  lbs., 
and  it  measured  nine  feet  i^om  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  that 
of  the  hind  feet.  At  this  period,  these  animals  were 
usually  taken  by  dog.  H.  Germain  says,  he  rarely  car- 
ried a  gun,  though  he  often  fell  in  with  parties  of  abo- 
rigines, "  in  whom  there  was  then  no  harm."  He  thinks 
they  hurt  nobody,  till  two  white  men,  charged  with 
murder,  escaped  fh>m  Port  Dalrymple,  and  got  among 
them.  He  pursued  this  mode  of  life  so  closely,  as  to  be, 
at  one  time,  five  years  without  sleeping  on  a  bed  ;  and 
sometimes,  in  very  wet  weather,  he  was  driven  to  take 
refuge  from  floods  in  a  tree;  where  he. has  had  to  remain 
all  night,  covered  with  a  large  kangaroo's  skin,  to  keep 
off  the  rain.  He  was  the  first  white  man  who  penetrated 
into  several  parts  of  the  colony,  and  a  principal  in  con- 
Itoring  upon  them  sack  names  as  Jericho,  Bagdad,  Abys- 
iiaia,  &c.  Only  one  of  the  party  could  reiwl;  and  his 
only  books  were  a  Bible,  and  the  Arabian  Nights'  £n- 


tertamrasnts;  ont  of  which  books  the  plaess  were  ne* 
cessively  named.  He  considers  his  health  to  have  bees 
pieserved  through  these  hardships,  chiefly,  by  wishing 
himself  well  every  morning  and  evening.    .... 

The  adaptation  of  animals  to  their  station,  is  one  of 
the  subjects  in  which  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  the  Crea- 
tor is  remarkably  exemplified.  Thus  the  eye  of  the 
Morepork  or  Greater  Night  Jarr,  which  I  lately  hsd  the 
opportunity  of  examining,  is  wonderfully  adapted  for 
enabling  it  te  see  the  insects  in  the  dark,^on  whioh  it 
feeds.  The  eye  is  large,  and  stretched  by  a  bony  ring, 
of  one  piece ;  and  when  recently  removed,  it  forms  a  fine 
eamera-obsenra,  transmitting  the  images  of  objects  fsdng 
It,  through  the  integuments  at  the  back  of  the  retms.  The 
tongue  of  the  Wattle-bird  and  the  Hotiey-eater  being 
pencilled  vrith  hairs,  Is  as  remarkably  adapted  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  the  honey,  which  fortes  their  fbod,  from 
flowers.        .•.....* 

I  had  a  conference  with  a  person  respecting  the  set- 
tlement of  his  aflairs,  and  took  some  memorsndQias, 
from  which  the  draft  of  his  will  was  prepared,  which 
was  read  to  him,  in  the  company  of  Us  wife  and  sons. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and 
entail,  which  are  of  prejudicial  influence  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, should  be  in  force  in  a  new  colony  like  this.  Their 
direct  tendency  is,  to  preserve  infhience  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  may  have  nothing  to  qualify  them  to  use  it 
aright,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  influence  of  others,  who 
may  have  every  necessary  qualiflcation  to  benefit  the 
public,  bnt  may  not  be  possessed  of  great  property;  and 
this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  evil  connected  with  these 
laws.  My  attention  has  long  been  altraeted  to  their 
peraioioQS  effect  upon  the  progress  of  civil  aad  religioai 
improvement  in  my  native  land,  the  prosperity  ef  whkh 
lies  near^o  my  heart. 

Amon^  the  ontcasts  at  Norfolk  Island,  the  ap 
preach  to  which  is  denominated  '^  Hell's  Gates,'* 
and  the  denizens  of  which  are  among  the  blackest 
criminals  that  outraged  society  haa  eT«r  thrown 
from  her  bosom,  there  ars  Still  some  lugeitog 
traces  of  man's  susceptibility  of  divine  renovation. 
Mr.  Backhouse,  who,  with  his  companion,  at  diSer< 
ent  times  visited  these  wretched  priaonens  ^^  ^ 
one  of  them  ) — 

One  man,  who  now  laonrris  beea«lse  of  Ms  past  siss, 
told  us,  that  he  had  been  twice  sentenced  to  death,  and 
a  third  time  had  narrowly  escaped  the  gallews,  when  he 
had  been  concerned  in  a  robbery,  with  attempt  at  mur- 
der. He  was  formerly  in  high  esteem  with  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  for  his  boldness  J  but  this  boMneas  was  thes 
exercised  in  the  practice  of  iniquity.  He  was  bronghf 
to  reflect  upon  his  sinfttl  state,  under  the  divine  blessing, 
upon  the  labours  of  William  Marshall,  the  surgeon  ef  the 
Alligator,  who,  when  that  vessel  was  here,  a  ft  w  moaths 
ago,  during  the  time  that  a  number  of  men  were 
tried  for  mutmy,  frequently  visited  the  'prisoners,  and 
endeavoured  to  torn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  tui 
fh>m  the  power  of  Satan  to  Qod^-^Tbis  prisoner  ms 
scarcely  known  to  flinch  vnder  the  lasby  of  wMeh  he  re* 
ceived,  at  one  time,  three  hundred  strokes,  nor  did  he 
weep  under  the  sentence  of  death;  but  now  the  tears 
steal  down  his  cheeks,  while  he  lifts  up  his  heart  ia 
prayer  to  God,  against  whom  he  has  so  greatly  revolted, 
and  implores  the  pardon  of  his  tins  for  Jesns'  sake.  Is 
remarking  upon  the  contriting  influenoe  of  the  love  ef 
God,  he  told  us,  that  he  sometimes  heard  the  prisoner 
who  slept  next  him,  and  who  had  also  been  very  hard- 
ened, weeping  under  its  influence,  while  others  slept 

Mr.  Backhouse  had  by  this  time  left  Van  Die- 

men's  Land,  and  established  his   head^piarteit 

at  Sydney,  whelre  he  and  hla  companion  seem  to 

have  opened  a  Meeting,  as  was  alao  done  at  Hobatt 

Town.  In  Sydney  some  young  men  were  found  who 

had  been  brought  up  am^ng  the  Qaakefs ;  though 

**  Friends"  in  the  colonies  ieem  smI  b«okfllid«f«.  lA 

Sydney,  Mr.  Backhonse  gave  leettXTva  on  Temper* 
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ftnee ;  the  &  jyaniages  of  whieh  ylrtue  must  then 
h^re  he«B  yery  obriong  in  these  colonkfl^  where  in- 
tempennoehMheenthefreiifdl  mdther  of  mtiehrke 
tnd  misery  ftmong  all  classes.     These  colonies  ate 
now,  we  beliet^y  mtich  impfoyed  in  this  and  other 
respects.     In  the  towns,  besides  holding  religions 
aisembliefl^  the  Qnaker  Missionaries  attended  all 
meetiiigB  for  benerolelit  parposes,  and  labouted  di- 
ligently in  ereiy  branch  of  their  vocation,  and  in 
a  tme  Catholic  spirit.     We  find  Mr.  Backhouse 
often  bearing  testimoBy  to  the  nseful  labours  of 
other  BUDistors^  an^  espeeisDy  of  the  missionaries 
of  tlie  We^eyan  Methodists.    He  is  mnch  less 
fond  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  their  '^  old 
bones."     One  day  while  trayelling  on  foot  as  umaly 
and  in  •  eomitry  then'  ■smren  years  sinee'^^yery 
thinly  settled,  when  at  a  place  abont  forty  of  tttrte 
miles  from  Bathurst^  he  relates^— 

In  flie  fofenoon  we  rested  on  a  log,  by  a  sbeplier<^ 
who  was  watching  bis  flock,  with  whom  we  conveised 
on  the  way  of  holiness,  and  work  of  redemption.    The 
yoODg  aao'a  heart  Was  open  to  understand  the  things 
that  were  spoken,  which  he  frankly  acknowledged  had 
not  had  snlBcient  place  in  his  thoughts.    Being  much 
fatigiied  in  the  eyening  with  our  walk  of  thirty-two 
in)^  we  had  concluded  to  make  a  fire,  and  sleep  in  the 
bash,  when  it  hegan  to  rain,  lighten,  and  thunder.    We 
therefore  made  our  Way,  which  was  now  become  difficult 
to  ibid  in  the  dark,  to  a  mean,  dirty  hut,  at  a  place 
called  Newry,  belonging  fo  a  settler,  and  occupied  by  a 
tieket-of-leare  stock-keeper,  and  an  assigned  prisoner- 
seryanL    These  men  entertftined  ns  hospitably  with 
milk  aad  damper,  fare  saeh  as  was  offered  to  as  at 
eTery  station  at  whieh  we  called,  en  oar  way,  and  Bome^ 
times  with  the  addition  of  tea  and  meat.    There  were 
two  black  youths  residing  in  the  hut  with  the  stock- 
men:  we  were  informed  that  they  made  themselves 
nseful  is  mindiBg  the  sheep,  milking  the  cows,  &e.    The 
Block-keeper  obseryed  thai  these  Blacks  stopped  with 
them  better  than  their  oonntrymen  generally  do  with 
white  people,  because  fhey  treated  them  more  like  com- 
panloHs,  and  gave  them  a  part  of  such  proyision  as  they 
themaelyes  eat,  instead  of  throwing  scraps  to  them,  as 
if  to  dogs. 

Oar  accommodation  last  night,  tbongh  tbe  best  the 
f^bce  afforded,  was  such  as  we  but  seldom  have  bad  to 
p«t  ip  with.  Our  bed  was  more  sombre  than  would  be 
fonad  ia  the  neaoest,  mdidioaat,  lodging-house  in  £ng' 
hod ;  it  was  only  outdone  by  a  blanket,  generally  used 
by  ene  of  the  Aborigines,  whieh  was  folded  to  add  to 
tbe  width  of  tbe  bed. 

At  Wellington  Valley,  in  this  district,  the  Chnreh 
ef  England  hod  then  Sk  mission  station ;  and  after 
the  SusrionSrf  had  read  the  prayers  of  the  Episco- 
pal dmrch,  he  informed  the  congregation,  consist- 
ing of  Bol<Uer8,  settlers^  and  a  few  blacks^  that  as 
the  strsi^iieir  was  present  he  would  for^o  preach- 
ing- Beaeeevdingly  invited  Mr.  Backhonse,  if  he 
had  SDything  to  say  in  love,  to  address  the  audi- 
ence. This  priyilege,  to  which  Mr.  Backhonse  was 
eoarteonsly  inyited,  was  used  somewhat  as  George 
Fox  may  faoveemployed  his  ChrtsCian  liberty  when 
he  had  made  a  forcible  entrance  into  a  ^  steeple- 
honse.*  Yet  the  matter  was  excellent ;  the  time, 
ail  thingfl  considered,  not  quite  so  suitable  fot  part 
of  the  address  deliteifed.  It  is,  howeyer,  too  char- 
acterislie  to  be  passed  In  silence. 

My  ttiBd  had  been  under  much  ezercfge,  and  after  a 
Asrt  passe,  I  stood  np,  and  gare  utteranee  to  what  was 
befm  me  ;  aHading  to  what  was  said  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  when  he  preached  to  the  Athenians ;  and  show- 
log,  Ihat  the  superstitions  of  the  present  day,  do  not 
consifft  IS  worshfpptng  idols  of  wood  and  of  stone,  graren 


by  art,  and  mail's  deylee,  hot  in  imagining  that  wei  ar^ 
ddng  Qod  settiee,  by  going  throtrgh  certain  forms  sad 
ritnalSj  deyised  by  malty  ia  imitation  of  th^  expressions 
of  spiritual  devotion.  These  things  I  had  to  contrast 
with  that  worship  which  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  show- 
ing their  inferiority,  and  that  the  Lord,  to  many  who 
ttse.thefn,  is  an  unknown  God. 

"We  fotbear  the  rest.  At  this  station,  Mr.  Back- 
house had  good  opportimitieS  of  obseihring  the  na^ 
tive  character,  though  only  as  it  is  to  be  seen  de- 
teriorated by  the  bad  example  and  oppressioft  of 
the  whites.  The  pernicious  effects  of  the  iftter- 
eoutse  of  the  soldiers  and  convicts  with  the  blacks^ 
the  labours  of  the  missionaries  had  not  been  able, 
in  any  sensible  degtee,  to  counteract.  An  old  Irish- 
man^ who  was  met  hereabouts,  informed  Mr.  Back- 
house, that  the  language  of  the  blacks  of  the  colony 
in  toaliiy  points  resembled  the  ancient  Irish  tongne. 

This  picture  of  a  matron  of  Kew  South  "Wales,  in 
the  district  of  Illawarra,  will  charm  the  reader : — 

On  a  little  spot  of  cleared  land,  near  the  margin  of  a 
lake^  is  the  habitation  of  a  settler,  in  humble  life  :  it  is 
ayery  rustic  hut,  ooyered  with  bark,  and  internally  hav- 
ing much  of  the  sombre  hue  common  to  the  dwellings  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  and  which  too 
often  preyails  also  m  those  of  the  English  in  this  colony. 
Bttt  the  mother  of  this  family  is  of  a  character  rarely 
met  with  in  these  wilds  ;  she  is  pious,  and  abounding  ia 
Christian  goodwill  to  all  around  her.  It  was  a  treat  to 
yisit  her,  and  to  reeeive  her  hearty  blessings  ^e  is  an 
honour  to  her  country^  Scotland,  aad  an  ornament  to  the 
oommunity  to  which  she  belongs.  Our  medical  friend 
had  been  called  in  professionally,  when  she  was. ill;  but 
he  found  that  he  had  come  rather  to  receive  than  to  give 
adriee.  From  this  place  we  went  to  the  hut  of  our  friend 
to  dine.  It  was  of  rough  slabs,  eoYered  with  baik|  rus- 
tic, in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and  scarcely  protecting 
his  valuable  library  from  the  weather.  Here  he  is 
superintending  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  joint  property  of 
himself  and  one  of  bis  friends,  Who  is  also  temporarfly 
dwelllDg  in  the  same  habitation.  But  Illawarra  not 
being  a  favourable  coun^  for  sheep,  though  a  delight* 
ful  climate,  and  fine  soil,  well  adapted  for  agriculture, 
and  which  Will,  no  doubt,  become  the  Egypt  of  Austra- 
lia, our  friend  is  about  to  remove  with  Ids  flock  to  one 
of  the  more  elevated  southern  districts. 

Among  many  anecdotes  of  the  distress  and  loss 
occasioned  to  the  farmers  and  flock-masters  by  the 
severe  droughts  to  which  these  southern  lan^  are 
liable,  we  are  much  struck  with  the  following  fact. 
A  herd  of  sixteen  horses,  belonging  to  the  proprie- 
tor  of  Regentville,  near  Penrith,  when  f amislnng 
of  thirst,  strayed  to  a  peninsula  on  the  monntainsy 
attracted  by  the  sound  of  falling  water,  which, 
however,  they  could  not  reach.  As  if  enchanted 
by  the  sound,  they  continued  to  pace  round  and 
round  the  spci,  till  they  all  perished  by  thirst.  Mr. 
Backhonse  frequently  allndes  to  an  epidemic  among 
the  domestic  animahs,  which  goes  by  the  couve- 
nient  name  of  Influenza,  and  often  oecanons  gres* 
havoc  among  the  flocks. 

A  grand  sacrifice  to  the  genius  of  Tee-totalism 
was  one  day  consummated  at  Sydney,  which  the 
missionaries  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessmg. 
Five  puncheons  of  mm,  and  two  hogsheads  of  Ge- 
'  neva,  were  poui*ed  out  into  the  Cove,  the  Governor 
hafying  previously  remitted  the  duty.  Some  looked 
on  from  the  neighbouring  vessels  with  approval, 
others  with  surprise ;  and  one  man  cried  ou^— 
"  That's  real  murder  I ''  He  was,  however,  able  ta 
fidi  up  a  horn  of  salt-wAter  grog,  but  not  to  swal- 
low the  nauseots  draught.    Upon  ftuotheir  occa- 
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Bion,  a  commiflsariat  officer  called  them  to  witness, 

ixnmediatelj  after  dinner  too,  the  destmction  of  his 

private  stock  of  brandy.    Could  he  not  as  well  haye 

sent  it  to  the  hospital  soigeons  ? 

Mr.  Backhouse  never  wearies  in  expatiating 

upon  the  lovely  Flora  of  New  South  Wales,  with 

which  his  long  pedestrian  journeys  gave  him 

abundant  opportunity  to  become  acquainted.    One 

passage  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  those  little 

sketches,  which  so  pleasantly  relieve  the  graver 

parts  of  the  JoumaL 

The  brnAes  on  the  border  of  the  Wilson,  are  rerj 
magnificent.  The  trees,  some  of  which  are  of  gigantic 
siie,  are  oTemm  with  climbing,  evergrfen  shmbs,  twisted 
about  tiiem  in  fikneifbl  coils,  or  wreaihed  aronnd  them, 
like  huge  serpents,  or  hsngiug  ftom  them  like  ropes; 
their  ludfy  tops  being  enlivened  by  gay  and  fragrant 
blossoms,  and  often  hanging  pendent  to  the  ground, 
which  is  covered  thickly  with  beautiftil  shmbs,  ferns,  and 
flowering  plants,  nourished  by  the  moisture  of  the  rich 
alluvial  soil,  and  kept  from  the  parching  influence  of  the 
sun  by  the  exuberant  foliage.  Mosses,  epiphytes  of  the 
Orchis  tribe,  and  splendid  ferns,  as  well  as  various  species 
of  fig-tree,  support  themselves  on  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  the  larger  timber,  and  add  greatly  to  the  richness  of 
this  kind  of  forest  scenery;  among  which  gay  parrots, 
cockatoos,  and  other  birds,  unlike  those  of  our  native 
land,  sport  and  chatter  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
surrounding  objects,  which  are  strongly  calculated  to 
remind  an  Englishman  that  he  is  far  fh>m  home,  even 
though  he  may  have  made  this  his  adopted  country. 
But  to  one  who,  feeling  reconciled  to  €k>d  through  the 
death  of  his  Son,  can,  with  a  sense  of  the  divine  presence 
in  his  mind,  look  upon  these  objects,  and  with  filial  love 
to  his  and  their  Creator,  say,  **  My  Father  made  them 
all" — they  have  an  interest  which  cannot  be  understood 
by  those  who  are  living  at  enmity  with  Grod. 

He  upon  many  occasions  recommends  matri- 
mony, from  witnessing  its  numerous  beneficial 
effect^  both  among  the  convicts  and  all  classes  of 
settlers,  whether  in  town  or  oountiy.  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  married  are  neater  and  much  more 
comfortable ;  their  property  is  better  cared  for ; 
and  they  are  in  every  respect  in  a  happier  and 
higher  moral  and  social  condition. 

When  Mr.  Backhouse  visited  Port  Philip  in  1837, 
business  was  in  a  very  unsound  state  in  that  new 
colony.  Almost  everything  was  paid  for  by  orders 
on  Sydney  or  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  and  persons 
having  cash  to  pay,  demanded  from  £20  to  iC40 
per  cent,  discount.  The  enormous  nominal  wages 
given  to  mechanics  at  this  time,  were  paid  half  in 
goods  charged  £30  per  cent,  profit,  and  the  rest  by 
an  order,  for  which  £10  per  cent,  discount  was 
given.  Such  high  wages  are,  in  fact,  a  complete 
deception.  The  short  residence  in  South  Australia 
in  the  same  year,  does  not  require  much  notice,  as 
that  colony  has  since  made  considerable  advances. 
Nothing  favourable  is  reported  of  the  settlement  in 
King  George's  Sound,  nor  of  the  Swan  River  set^ 
tlement.  Nor  is  there  a  much  better  report,  of 
Western  Australia.  The  excessive  use  of  spirits 
has  been  very  detrimental  to  all  these  colonies, 
both  as  regards  the  diminution  of  their  capital,  and 
the  demoralization  of  the  habits  of  those  who  should 
have  been  the  very  sinews  of  the  young  settlements. 
Of  Western  Australia  it  is  remarked — 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  Government,  amounting  to 
about  £7000  a-year,  is  derived  from  spirits,  in  the  form 
of  duty  on  the  imports;  so  that  the  amount  of  capital 
imnnally  paidfi^r  them  must  be  much  more  considerable 


The  colony  is  so  poor,  as  to  be  unable  to  import  sheep 
in  sufildent  quantity  to  stock  its  lands,  so  that  the 
holders  of  grants  of  ftom  5,000  to  100,000  aem,  hare 
little  stock  of  any  kind  upon  them.    Such  grsats  are 
consequently  of  so  little  value,  as  to  occasion  iaod  to  be 
sold  as  low  as  ftom  Is.  6d.  to  28.  6d.per  acre !  Had  the 
money  expended  in  spirits  since  the  foundation  of  the 
colony,  been  occupied  in  the  importation  of  sheep,  H  ii 
not  improbable  that  land  mi^t  now  have  been  ten  tious 
its  present  value ;  and  had  no  grants  originally  exeeeded 
5000  acres,  many  more  persons  would  hsTe  had  the 
means  of  maintaining  fiocks  of  about  1000  sheep  each. 
The  wealth  of  the  colony  would  probably  have  been  thns 
increased,  so  as  to  have  rendered  grants  of  this  eiie,  bf 
this  time,  as  valuable  as  those  of  50,000  acres  eaeh  now 
are.    Spirit  drinking,  and  avarice  in  obtaining  gianti  of 
large  extent,  have  iwralyied  the  country,  which,  beyoad 
a  doubt,  is  naturally  very  inferior  to  what  was  onfiDally 
represented.    The  exports  of  oil  and  wool  are  yet  Tery 
inconsiderable,  perhaps  not  amounting  to  £4000  in  any 
one  year;  and  almost  the  only  other  sources  of  income  to 
the  colony,  are  the  payments  of  Government  aalaries, 
the  supply  of  prorision  to  the  few  ships  that  pat  inhere, 
and  a  little  arising  from  private  property.    The  persoDs 
who  have  improved  their  circumstances  by  emigration  to 
this  country,  are  labourers,  storekeepers,  and  a  few 
others,  into  whose  hands  much  of  the  capital  that  wis 
originally  in  the  possession  of  other  colonists,  has  paoed; 
but  by  this  transition  the  capital  of  the  colony  is  not  in- 
creased.   Its  population  is  said  to  be  now  only  about 
2000,  or  one-thiid  of  what  it  was  three  years  after  the 
colony  was  first  settled.    Death,  fluently  the  reeolt  of 
drinking,  and  emigration  to  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
have  been  the  chief  causes  of  this  reduction. 

By  more  recent  accounts,  (for  this  was  written 
in  1838,)  Western  Australia  has  rallied,  and  made 
a  more  satisfactory  progress.  In  each  of  these  set- 
tlements, Mr.  Backhouse  saw  groups  of  natiTes. 
Their  condition  and  character  appear  much  the 
same  in  all  of  them  ;  though,  from  one  passage  of 
the  Journal,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
tribes  had,  before  the  invarion  of  the  whites,  made 
some  advances  in  civilisation,  and  were  living  in 
somewhat  the  ^ame  condition  as  the  American  In- 
dians, if  not  a  step  before  them  in  social  progrees. 
Mr.  Backhouse,  who  is  ever  friendly  to  the  feeble 
and  friendless,  relates  of  them — 

I  have  heard,  fh>m  persons  of  respectable  antborityi 
that  in  the  Swan  River  country,  as  well  as  at  King 
George's  Sound,  the  natives  have  their  private  property, 
clearly  distinguished  into  hunting-grounds,  the  bounds- 
ries  of  which  are  definite,  trees  being  often  recognised 
by  them  as  landmarks,  and  that  the  possession  rests  in 
the  head  of  a  fiunily.  Several  of  these  families  residing 
in  a  district,  form  what  the  white  people  call  a  tribe; 
but  these  tribes  are  not  subject  to  any  recognised  ehief, 
though  a  i&an  of  prowess  mil  often  gain  great  ascend- 
ancy among  them.  A  young  man,  who  resided  some 
years  at  King  George's  Sound,  told  me  that  several  tribes 
of  blacks  assembled  there,  once  a-year,  and  held  a  sort 
of  fkir;  and  that  as  different  tribes  excelled  each  other 
in  the  manufacture  of  weapons,  such  as  spears,  throwing 
sticks,  or  woomeras,  kylers,  or  boom-rings,  shields,  and 
waddies,  these  formed  the  articles  of  exchange,  as  well 
as  the  red-ochre,  with  which,  combined  with  grease, 
they  besmear  themselves,  and  which  is  only  found  in 
certain  localities. 

To  some  readers  we  may  have  sud  too  much  about 
this  Quaker  record  ;  but  to  many  more  we  should 
hope  not  half  enough.  As  a  whole,  it  may  appear 
tedious  and  monotonous,  at  least  to  short-hand 
modem  readers ;  but  it  cannot  fail  to  communicate 
both  entertainment  and  instruction  to  many  a  quiet 
and  intelligent  domestic  circle ;  to  excite  the  minds 
of  the  young,  and  improve  the  hearts  of  all ;  and 
these  surely  are  among  the  best  uses  of  literatm^* 
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NO.  n.  FOR  APRIL  : — WAR  DEFRBCATiSO. 


Grim,  liideoiis  reliqne  of  the  sayage  Tnsi, 
The  via  Moloch  for  fix  thousand  yean. 
Who  aees  thy  horroxfly  shuddering  tnms  agbast, 
nion  dreajy  pass  of  blood,  of  rapine,  oaims,  and  tears. 
Doth  history  blazon  this  a  glorious  way. 
Where  oonqnerors  slaoghtered  hinds  to  nourish 
longs. 
Treading  God's  wine-press  with  their  feet  of  clay 

In  monstrous  scorn  of  humanizing  things, 
Man's  bliss  or  being  frantic  to  bewray  1 
Oh!  eTeiy  hour  and  wind  the  treacherous  falsehood  sings : 
Yet  war — ^this  barbarous  heritage, 
lliis  winter  of  the  wide  world's  story, 
Tlu4  laTa  roaring  through  each  Age, 
Grare  madmen  recognise  as  glory  ! — 
Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage  1 
Earth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

And  must  these  Thugs  still  pile  the  battle  pyre  ! 

Mast  human  shambles  still  be  human  gear  I 
Must  Carnage  raise  his  bloody  altars  higher. 
And  Kathe  the  iiying  hearts  of  half  a  hemisphere  t 
Ckristiaii  and  patriot,  what  is  your  decree ! 

Enli^ten'd  statesman,  your  wise  code  unfold — 
Spnk,  priests  and  prelates, — He  of  Galilee 

Demands  your  practice  of  His  precepts  old — 
How  t  Warriors  all ! — Huge  hypocrites  are  ye. 
Or,  else,  your  creed  is  &lse  and  hearen's  a  cheat  that's 
sold  ! 
For  war — ^the  barbarous  heritage. 
The  winter  of  the  wide  world's  story. 
Red  lara  roaring  through  each  Age, 
You,  madmen,  recognise  as  glory  ! — 

Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage ! 
Earth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

Chrtttian  or  pagan,  gothic  or  refined. 

Earth's  old  distemper.  Wrong,  remains  the  same. 
Greed  leads  forth  'Conquest,  Vengeance  grins  be- 
hind. 
And  all  man's  boasted  gain  proves  but  an  altered  name. 
Explore  Time's  arohiyes, — ^through  the  lustrums  gone 
Fame  smiles  on  Fury ; — ^through  each  varied  creed 
Priflsta  herd  with  soldiers  erer  and  anon ! 

Do  tyrants  topple,  or  do  subjects  bleed — 
Are  tyttema  raised  or  systems  trampled  on ! 
Faat  UUs  her  lamp  to  Force — yea.  Slaughter  hath  the 
meed ! 
For  war — the  barbarous  heritsge. 
The  winter  of  the  wide  world's  story, 
The  lava  roaring  through  each  Age, 
Grare  madmen  recognise  as  glory  I — 
Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage  I 
Eartk  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

Should  this  be  so  t    Does  man  exist  for  this. 

To  re»p  the  harrest  of  the  life  of  man ! 
Being  he  has,  and  hopes  hereafter  bliss, 
Yet  reddeaa  mars  them  both  when  **  valiantly"  he  can. 
Will  all  the  battles  for  his  leagues  of  land — 

Will  aU  the  murders  for  his  monarch's  thrones — 
Will  all  the  prayers  to  bless  ^  the  hero  band," 
*  With  all  the  glory  of  foes'  rotting  bones, 


Avail  his  wish  in  that  Space-grasping  Hand 
Which  holds  the  haip  of  Life  and  loves  to  wake  its  tones  t 
Yet  war — ^the  barbarous  heritage. 
The  vrinter  of  the  vride  world's  story. 
The  lava  roaring  through  each  Age, 
Grave  madmen  recognise  as  glory  1 — 
Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage ! 
Earth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

Albeit,  conflict  rageth  as  of  yore  I — 

This  month  of  April  hath  its  epochs  brave. 

It  saw  the  Barons'  league.    Tks  Charter  bore 

Themselves  and  churchmen  f^e,  but  call'd  the  People 

—Slave  1 

Then,  priests  took  arms,  true  militant  on  earth, 

With  falchions  slaying  whom  they  first  would  curse. 
And,  being  warlike,  proved  the  second  birth 

Was  cutting  Paynim — or  a  Hebrew's  purse  : 
No  lukewarm  scruples  checked  their  murderous 
mirth:** 
God's  Word  they  made  a  corpse  and  all  the  world  its  hearse. 
For  war — the  barbarous  heritage. 
The  winter  of  the  wide  world's  story, 

The  lava  that  devoured  the  Age, 
Those  madmen  recognised  as  glory  ! — 
Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage  ! 
Earth's  countless  fools,  untaught,  grow  hoary  ! 

This  month,  too,  saw  the  battle  of  Dunbar; 

When  English  Edward  seized  on  Scotia's  throne, 
Gouting  wi^  blood — wb  other  trophies  are — 
The  patriarch's  pillow  borne  from  Royal  Scone,  f 
That  Age  ferocious  wore  a  butcher's  knife 

And  bred  a  race  of  sanguinary  Thors, 
Of  whom  this  month  closed  CcBur  de  Lion's  strife, — 

And  those  foul  murders  called  the  Civil  Wars 
This  month,  at  Bamet,  took  false  Warwick^  life  : 
Chiefii  in  that  heinous  crime  vrhioh  injured  heaven  abhors: 
Yet  war — ^the  barbarous  heritage, 
The  winter  of  the  wide  world's  story. 

The  lava  roaring  through  each  Age, 
Grave  madmen  recognise  as  glory  1 — 

Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage  ! 
Earth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

This  month  gave  birth  to  one  who  slew  his  Liege, 
Cromwell  ycleped — a  man  of  blood  and  prayer  I 
The  warrior  empire  raised  in  Europe's  siege 
Tbismonth  came  thundering  down — a  ruin  and  despair: — t 
Why  farther  yet  the  hatefyil  theme  pursue  ! 
These  men  are  memories,  and  their  power's  no 
more  ; 
Thousands  rush  by  in  shadowy  review 

Who  led  the  strife,  or  all  its  Airy  bore, 
Proving,  with  those,  this  holy  maxim  true — 
Perdition  vraits  each  cause  imbrued  in  human  gore  : 
Yet  war — ^the  barbarous  heritage, 
The  winter  of  the  wide  world's  story. 
The  lava  roaring  through  each  Age, 
Grave  madmen  recognise  as  glory  ! — 

Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage ! 
Earth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

J.  A.  O. 


*  The  title  of  ''The  Army  of  God  and  Holy  Church**  was  given  to  the  armed  barons  and  ecclesiastics  who  demanded 
3f(yw€%OTto.  This  was  in  aecordBUoe  with  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades — ^that  purely  ecclesiastical  war.  During  the  two 
knidred  years  of  its  eontinnsnee,  the  very  etsences  of  ChristianiW— love,  peace,  and  mercy — ^were  openlv  denoimced,  and 
in  thrir  stead,  hatred,  massacre,  and  spoliation  were  advocated  in  the  pulpit  and  sanctified  at  the  altar.  iVebtors*  liabilities 
win  nmwiikMi — nnrderexs  were  foniyen — and  heaven  was  assured  to  all  to  do  slaughter  on  the  Saracen.  The  loss  of  life 
sBsainf  fraim  these  atrocities  is  ineslcnlable :  at  the  siege  of  Acre  alone,  three  hundrad  thousand  men  were  destroyed;  besides 
fivt  haadred  banms,  forty  earls,  aim  Qrekbukojm^  and  twdve  ftuAofw;  with  priests,  friars,  and  camp-followers  innnmenble. 

t  The  old  coronation  seat  of  Scotland  is  a  laige  mmn  stone,  the  identical  one— as  its  legend  repreaetfts— on  which  Jacob 
nated  his  head  when  he  dreamed  of  the  heavenly  ladder.     It  is  now  fixed  beneath  the  seat  of  the  coronation  chair  in  Wsst- 
Aboey. 

abdicated  the  throne  of  France  April  1 1 , 1 814. 
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PART  II. 


Sixty  ye&n  siiide,  \¥liftt  in  tended  the  season  be- 
gan and  ended  ttro  monthd  earlier  than  in  our  own 
time ;  but  one  of  the  distinctions  between  the 
King's  party  and  the  Prince's^  ocmsistad  in  the  fact, 
that  the  adhereiits  of  the  latter  remained  in  town 
till  the  Prince's  birth-day,  the  12th  of  August ; 
while  the  Yotaries  of  Windsor  Castle  disappeared 
from  London  on  the  King's  birth-'day)  the  4th  of 
June. 

Lady  Tatinton,  accordingly,  was  among  the  latest 
to  rejoin  the  teau-monde  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  end 
of  April  that  the  fashionable  journals  began  to 
teem  with  paragraphs  in  honour  of  the  new  beauty, 
Lady  Harriet  Bertie ;  who,  eren  In  a  coterie,  far 
from  propitious  to  girlish  triumphs,  commanded 
uniyersal  homage.  Lady  Harriet  was  said  to  be 
the  prettiest,  sprightUest,  and  most  taking  little 
fairy  that  had  erer  entered  the  lists  of  coquetry  ; 
and  her  bon-mots  were  cited,  and  conquests  enu- 
merated, almost  as  soon  as  she  had  danced  her  first 
minuet  at  Deronshire  House.  A  few  rhapsodical 
words  uttered  by  the  Prince  in  her  honour,  had 
serred  to  place  her  at  the  height  of  the  fashion. 

So  charming  an  accession  to  the  circle  at  Taun- 
ton House  naturally  rendered  imperceptible  the 
absenee  of  a  man  like  Sidney  Hammond ;  and 
deeply  would  he  have  been  mortified,  could  he  hare 
surmised  )ioW  very  few  were  at  the  trouble  of  in- 
quiring what  was  become  of  him.  Of  the  few  who 
did  remark  his  absence,  the  greater  number  guessed 
the  exact  truth  ; — that  he  had  been  tacitly  dis- 
missed, as  a  sacrifice  to  propriety  on  the  part  of 
Lady  Taunton  on  the  debut  of  her  daughter^ — to 
whose  advantageous  settlement  such  an  appendage 
to  the  family  Was  scarcely  likely  to  conduce.  A 
few  persons  who  had  not  tact  to  conjecture  this, 
and  keep  the  conjecture  to  themselyesy  on  inquir- 
ing ^^  what  had  become  of  that  agreeable  Mr. 
Hammond  they  used  to  meet  at  Taunton  House?" — 
were  informed  by  the  Countess,  that  *'  poor  Sidney" 
being  "^  hard  up,^'  and  forced  to  marry  for  money, 
was  paying  his  addresses  to  some  city  heiress. 

Such  was  the  result  of  his  efforts  to  defy  the  su- 
perciliousness of  Lady  Taunton ;  for  there  is  no 
possibility  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  little 
who  throw  themselTes  out  of  their  sphere,  so  as  to 
incur  the  contumely  of  the  great.  Their  utmost 
attempts  to  repique  those  by  w^hose  insolence  they 
haye  been  piqued,  only  expose  them  to  further  im- 
pertinence ;  and  Sidney  Hammond,  among  all  his 
mistakes,  was  iierer  mmre  mistaken,  than  in  sup- 
posing that  his  devotions  to  another  would  awaken 
the  sensibility  of  the  hard-hearted  high-priestess 
of  fashion* 

Meanwhile,  his  mflnence  in  Harley  Street  Was 
increased  and  increasing.  When  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance,  he  was  welcomed  with  a  silent  blucJiy 


more  eloquent  than  words ;  and,  at  the  dose  of  a 
few  weeks'  intimacy,  almost  to  his  surprise,  was 
invited  by  old  Hardingston,  ^*  to  look  in  sometimes 
of  a  morning,  and  practise  duets  with  Louiamy" — 
a  distinctloii  which,  he  was  well  aware^  waa  oon^ 
ceded  to  no  other  young  man.  It  is  true,  that 
when  he  profited  by  this  unexpected  permission, 
Louisa  had  been  careful  to  surround  herself  -with 
two  or  three  of  her  young  female  friends,  on  pre- 
tence of  getting  up  some  chorasses  frwn  PaesieUo's 
new  opera.  But  she  might  have  spared  herself 
these  precautions  against  a  icU-a-ttU,  Her  own 
feminine  reserve  was  a  sufficient  panoply  against 
all  fr^om  of  address ;  ^  just  as  (aeeerding  to  the 
remark  of  an  old  English  writer)  the  Muses,  in  a 
state  of  nudity,  have  a  decent  and  imposing  de- 
portment, while  Venus,  though  chaiged  with  dra- 
peries, retains  the  air  of  the  goddess  of  volvptaons- 
ness."  Even  when  exposed  by  her  father  to  the 
impassioned  declarati6ns  of  her  admirer,  Mias 
Hardingston,  by  the  influence  of  her  manners^  con- 
trived to  delay  the  declaration  of  his  attaehment. 

But  why  should  Louisa  Hardii^fston,  to  whom 
Sidney  Hammond's  attentions  were  SO  aeceptable, 
desire  to  delay  the  declaration  of  his  attachment  ? 
Was  the  girl,  so  simple-hearted  and  so  ehaste  of 
thought,  becoming  susceptible  of  the  ooquetries  ac- 
quired by  Lady  Harriet  Berfie  in  the  meretriciona 
atmosphere  of  Taunton  House  ? 

Alas  !  poor  Louisa  had  far  deeper,  and  more 
painful  motives  for  her  conducts  Aheady,  the 
heart  of  that  gentle  giri  had  been  toHured  b  j  a 
first  lesson  in  the  science  of  worldliness.  Though 
seemingly  surrounded  by  the  prosperities^  and 
cheered  by  the  dearest  afiections  of  life,  there 
could  not  exist  a  more  unhappy  creature !  The 
fanciful  vexations  arising  from  disappointments  in 
the  nature  of  her  fathei^s  society,  as  compared 
with  her  more  sanguine  anticipations,  were  wholly 
merged  in  griefs  of  a  more  serious  nature. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  the  introduction  of 
Sidney  Hammond  to  her  father  s  house,  that  one 
night,  on  returning  from  a  ball,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  which  her  admirer  had  mnaitted  sta- 
tionary by  her  side,  Mr.  Hardingston  abruptly  ac- 
quainted her  with  the  permission  he  had  volun- 
teered to  his  young  friend,  to  become  a  moming- 
visiter  at  the  house. 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  dear  papa,"  waa  Louisa  s 
mild  r^ly ;  presuming,  for  the  fint  time^  to  differ 
in  opinion  from  her  father. 

**  And  why  sorry  T'  retorted  Mr.  Bar^ngstoa. 
^  I  trusted,  Louisa,  thai  you  had  tee  nnrak  sansu 
to  affect  the  bypoeritlcid  prudery  of  your  sex. 
You  certainly  appeared  quite  as  well  pleaacil  to~ 
night  to  retain  him  all  the  evening  by  ysor 
ae  Ae  did  to  leraain  there,*' 
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"  I  lAtf  pleaaed.  In  the  midst  of  a  party  of  two 
hundred  people,  he  codld  liot  he  more  wUh  me,  or 
seared  to  me  than  I  desired.  But  considering  that 
I  hare  no  ^aperoHy — K^onsidering  the  remarks  that 
mighty  perhaps,  he  made  on  Mr.  Hammond's  risits 
here  dnring  yotir  ahsence — " 

''What  the  deril  signify  the  fematkft  of  the 
world,  sizlce  yon  are  to  he  man  and  wife  V*  cHed 
Mr.  Hardingston. 

**  Bat  is  it  80  snte  that  we  ate  to  he  mAn  and 
wife  r  rejoined  Ms  daughter.  ''  Mr.  Hammond  has 
never  ha^afded  even  a  hint  of  proposals." 

*  Simply  for  want  of  an  opportunity.  HoW  is 
be  to  hazard  such  a  hint,  unless  you  meet  else** 
wbere  than  in  parties  of  two  hundred  people  ? 
It  is  for  this  express  putpoise  I  hare  intited  him 

^My  dear  father,**  remonstrated  Lotdsa,  inex" 
presdbly  surprised. 

••It  is  for  tills  ejcpress  ptirp6se,  1  say,  I  hare  in- 
▼ited  him  here,"  reiterated  Mr.  Hardingston^  almost 
angrily.  •^  It  is  probably  my  presence  that  em- 
harrssses  him.  When  he  sees  you  here  in  the 
morning,  alone  and  at  his  ease,  his  feelings  will  in- 
^enoe  him  to  make  the  proposals  I  see  horering 
on  Ms  lips.'' 

•*I  Would  mtich  rather  hear  them  withotit  any 
prerious  effort  on  our  part  to  bring  him  to  an  ex- 
planation,' replied  Louisa,  with  dignity.  "  I  cer- 
tainly hope,  nay  heiietfe,  that  Mr.  Hammond  likes 
me.  But  there  may  he  a  thousand  reasons,  a  thou- 
sand ohstacles^  which  deter  him  from  offering  me 
his  hand." 

•*  I  hope  not,  tiOuisa.'^ 

•'  I  hare  sometimes  fancied  him  even  pointedly 
careful  to  arold  committing  hilnself  by  anything 
amounting  to  a  declaration  of  attachment,^'  added 
Miss  Hardingston. 

•"nien  you  must  be  pointedly  actire  in  making 
him  orercome  his  hesitation !"  cried  her  father  with 
impetuottty. 

**  1  fear  I  catinot  promise  thaty  papa.  Should  he 
propose  to  me,  I  freely  acknowledge  that  I  should 
cheerfdly  accept  Mr.  Hammond  for  a  husband. 
But  I  wUl  never  take  the  smallest  step,  or  breathe 
the  sUghfest  word,  with  the  view  of  hastening  his 
advances.** 

*  But  I  tell  you,  you  must  !'*  wis  the  vehement 
rejoinder  of  Mr.  Hardingston.  **,You  must,  and 
diall."  Louisa  was  silent.  She  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  addressed  by  her  father  in  so  peremp- 
toTT  a  tone ;  and  for  a  moment,  almost  fancied 
him  excited  by  wine. 

**  I  repeat  to  you,  Louisa,**  persisted  he,  "  that 
imless  you  can  surprise  this  man  into  offering  you 
his  hand,  you  are  lost  V* 

*  Surprise  him  ? — Lost  ?* — ^faintly  repeated  poor 
Louisa,  in  increasing  terror. 

•^  It  is  time  we  came  to  a  serious  explanation,'' 
siid  Mr.  Hardingston,  after  opening  the  drawing- 
room  door  to  ascertain  that  no  officious  waitiug- 
▼oman  was  loitering  without. — '•  It  is  time  we  un- 
dentood  each  other.  You  fancy  yourself  a  great 
penonage,  Louisa — ^you  fancy  yourself  rich  and 
bdependent ;  and  affect  delicacies  of  sentiment 
and  tttnemeoU  6i  taste,  well-suited  perhaps  to  the 


possession  of  wealth  and  independence, — ^but  in 
ynH/t  ease,  wholly  out  of  place*  I  am  a  rained  man^ 
Louisa  Hardingston*  For  this  year  past,  it  haa 
been  a  difficult,  almost  an  impunbh  effort  to  me 
to  keep  up  the  decent  appearanoes  of  life^  It  ia 
{otyaii^  sake,  chiefly^  I  have  made  the  endeavour* 
To  find  myself  reduced  to  beggary  at  the  very  mo^ 
ment  of  my  daughter's  Introduetion  into  life^  waa 
a  trial  beyond  my  courage.  Let  me  only  see  you 
settled  in  life,  In  the  sphere  to  which  I  so  hmg 
considered  you  entitled,  and,  for  fr^  shares  I  am 
eoiitent  to  fall." 

••  My  dear,  dear  fathef  T^^e^elaimed  Lotiisa^  on 
whom  the  intelligence  thus  abruptly  conveyed 
produced  so  startling  an  eflR^et,  that  for  some  mo* 
mente  she  was  incapable  of  utterance,-*^^*  if  indeed 
this  terrible  announcement  he  liot  an  ordeal  yoa 
hate  devised  to  try  my  strength  of  mind^^if  ih- 
deed  you  are  a  ruined  man,  ^- for  the  sake  of 
heaven, — ^for  aU  otir  Bak6s,-<-lettis  resign  ourselves 
to  the  worst,  and  meet  our  destiny  with  fertittide. 
Hie  efforts  to  which  you  allude,  eon  only  serve  to 
aggravate  the  evil.  If  we  must  be  poor^  let  ue  he 
poor  with  courage.  Above  all,  let  ne  not  ificur 
the  disgrace,  the  ernM  of  endeatouring  to  inveigle 
others  into  tdiarlflg  our  reverses." 

•'It  was  just  this  sort  Of  girlish  f^mknee  I  ex-> 
pected  from  you,  Louisa!  The  apprehension  of 
such  Quijtotism  has  hitherto  determined  me  to  oon** 
ceal  from  you  the  state  of  my  affairs^  Thank 
heaven  I  know  somewhat  too  much  of  the  world 
to  listen  to  youf  absurd  arguments.  Be  aS0ared| 
that  though  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hardingston  the 
rich  merchant,  is  surrounded  by  admirer8,-^the 
daughter  of  Hardingston  the  beggar  would  be  left 
friendless  and  unnoticed.  As  to  any  hope  of  yotir 
marriage  under  such  circumstances—** 

"  If  Mr.  Hammond  really  entertain*  for  me  the 
affection  you  suppose,"  Interrupted  his  daughter, 
with  spirit,  ••our  change  of  fortune  Would  have 
little  influence  over  his  feelings.  If  not,  heaven 
forbid  I  should  owe  his  attentions  to  deception.  I 
entreat,  dear  papa,  whateter  course  you  may  hold 
towards  others  and  the  world,  do  not,  do  not  mislead 
the  man  whom  you  wish  to  call  your  son ! " 

A  harsh  laugh  accompanied  the  ironical  nsply 
of  Mr.  Hardingston,  to  whom  the  critical  situation 
of  his  affairs  had  been  too  long  familiar  to  produce 
on  his  mind  the  exciting  effect  the  exposure  ex- 
ercised over  that  of  his  daughter. 

"  You  must  have  a  better  opinion  of  Hammond 
than  I  have  of  Ai ot,  or  any  other  human  being,'* 
said  he,  •'  if  you  suppose  him  capable  of  fidelity  to 
the  daughter  of  a  bankrupt.  Do  not  shake  your 
head,  my  dear  Louisa, — I  have  tried  the  strength 
of  worldly  friendships  I  On  the  first  derangement 
of  my  affairs,  produced  by  the  mercantile  crlsie 
which  disorganized  the  whole  commercial  world 
two  years  ago,  I  had  HBCOurse  to  what  are  termed 
•  m^  friends,'  many  of  whom  had  been  made  so  by 
benefits  conferred,  all  at  whom  had  invariably  pre- 
tended the  greatest  2eal  for  my  service  ; — ^yet  not 
on€  of  them  came  forward !  They  had  advice  to 
offer,  but  no  assistance.  Fortunately,  my  prospecta 
brightened ;  and  I  took  care  to  annonnce  them  aa 
far  brighter  than  they  really  were,  in  oider  to  pro* 
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long,  to  the  last  possible  moment,  my  chances  of 
redemption.  .  Eren  when  I  disooyered  that  all  was 
lost,  and  could  calculate  to  a  year— a  month — a 
week— the  moment  when  the  wreck  of  my  fortunes 
miiflt  be  apparent  to  the  whole  world,  I  kept  a  firm 
face, — determined  that,  in  the  interval,  no  renewal 
of  weakness  should  betray  my  position  tUl  I  had 
secured  a  happy  marriage  for  my  only  daughter." 
**  Your  first  thought,  then,  in  your  misfortunes, 
was  to  separate  me  from  you  for  ever  V  exclaimed 
Louisa.  '^Dearest  fiither!  it  is  now  only  that, 
for  the  first  time,  I  begin  to  entertain  hopes  of  being 
of  use  and  comfort  to  you.  So  far  from  desiring 
to  accelerate  an  explanation  with  Sidney, — so  far 
from  desiring  to  become  his  wife, — all  I  wish  is  to 
remain  with  you, — ^to  sustain  you  in  your  reverses, 
and  solace  your  declining  years ! " 
.  **  Romance,  romance!  mere  folly  and  absurdity!" 
cried  Mr.  Hardingston,  impatiently.  **  This  sort 
of  thing  sounds  plausibly  on  the  stage,  and  reads 
well  in  a  novel ;  but,  in  point  of  plain  matter-of- 
fact,  can  you  not  see,  Louisa,  that — as  a  ruined 
man,  without  an  establishment,  without  &  home— 
a  daughter  would  beapainful  encumbrance,  increas- 
ing my  discomfort?  No,  no!  child!  you  must 
marry !  I  had,  I  own,  begun  to  entertain  misgiv- 
ings concerning  the  possibility  of  such  a  blessing. 
For  the  rash  appeal  to  my  friends  has  never  been 
foigotten ;  and  the  more  cautious  of  them  survey, 
with  mistrustful  eyes,  the  evidences  of  my  renewed 
prosperity.  When,  therefore,  Hammond  made  his 
admiration  manifest,  I  did  my  utmost  to  encourage 
his  addresses.  He  has  lived  too  completely  out  of 
our  mercantile  circles  to  have  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion; and,  having  once  made  Mb  declaration  in 
form,  it  will  be  too  late  for  him  to  retract,  on 
learning  that  you  have  only  the  five  thousand 
pounds  secured  to  you  by  your  mother's  settle- 
ment; nay,  with  his  fortune  and  prospects,  per- 
haps I  wrong  him  by  the  mere  supposition  of  any 
such  reluctance." 

^'  But,  since  I  have  five  thousand  pounds  secured 
to  me,  papa,"  observed  Louisa,  (whom  this  portion 
of  his  communication  rendered  indifferent  to  the 
rest,)  ^  surely  it  will  afford  us  both  the  means  of 
subsistence  ?  Even  in  the  event  of  the  realization 
of  your  worst  expectations,  might  we  not  live  to- 
gether in  some  obscure  retreat, — ^more  happily,  more 
honestly,  than  we  are  doing  now,— imposing  on 
our  creditors  and  the  world  ?  ** 

These  rash  words  produced  only  an  explosion  of 
wrath  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hardingston. 

''  I  ask  you  for  no  advice, — ^no  lessons, — ^no  sup- 
port,— no  assistance ! "  cried  he.  *'  All  I  require  of 
you,  and  I  do  r%|uire  it, — ^is  the  implicit  obedience 
becoming  a  daughter.  My  plans  are  decided, — 
my  principles  are  fixed.  Frustrate  them  by  un- 
becoming interference,  and  from  the  depths  of  *my 
ruin,  Louisa,  shall  I  curse  you  as  having  brought 
disgrace  upon  my  house ! — ^At  present,  all  hope  is 
not  utterly  lost.  I  may  retrieve  myself.  If  I  get 
over  the  next  three  months,  I  have  payments  due 
to  me  from  India,  that  may  carry  me  on  safely,^— 
nay  triumphantly. — ^But  were  I,  at  this  moment, 
to  alienate  the  confidence  of  my  commercial  breth- 
ren by  the  slightest  indication  of  change  in  my 


^  establishment,  or  wavering  in  my  purposes,  I  would 
not  give  a  month's  purchase  for  the  stability  of  my 
house ! — How  would  it  suit  you,  pray,  Looiu 
Hardingston,  to  hear  your  father  taxed  with  in* 
solvency ! — How  would  it  suit  you  to  see  his  name 
in  the  OazeUe  ?" 

Choking  sobs  impeded  the  articulation  of  the 
broken-hearted  girl,  when  she  vainly  attempted  to 
utter  the  reply  insisted  on  by  her  father. 

^  Remember,  then,"  resumed  he,  peroelring  her 
inability  to  remonstrate,  ^  that  the  slightest  im- 
prudence on  your  part,  may  accelerate  this  cnel 
catastrophe.  If  youy  my  inmate,  my  daily  com- 
panion, have  remained  till  this  day  nnoonsdoiu  and 
unsuspicious  of  the  hoUowness  of  the  saperficiil 
prosperity  around  you — admit  that  indifierent  peo- 
ple are  scarcely  likely  to  be  more  disceraing.— I 
am  still  rich,  Louisa,  for  I  am  rich  in  the  oonfidenee 
of  the  rich.— So  far  from  supposing  me  on  the  yerge 
of  bankruptcy,  the  people  with  whom  we  associ&te 
regard  you  almost  as  an  heiress ;  and  unless  yoa 
act  up  to  your  part — ^* 

**  1  cannot,  father — ^for  all  that  you  may  promise 
or  threaten,  I  cannot !  "—cried  Louisa  Hardingston, 
recovering,  in  her  disgust  at  the  vile  duty  imposed 
upon  her,  her  powers  of  thought  and  action.— **  I 
feel  that  I  have  not  courage  to  meet  so  hatefiil  a 
responsibility!" 

^  Find  it,  then,  to  bear  the  malediction  of  the 
father  who  has  sacrificed  so  much  for  your  sakej" 
cried  Hardingston,  quitting  the  room,  and  slam- 
ming the  door  with  Yiolen9e  in  her  face.  And  the 
poor  gentle  girl  was  left  alone  with  her  despair. 

For  despair  it  was ! — She  felt  that  she  had  lost 
her  father.  It  was  impossible  for  'her  to  regard 
with  the  same  affectionate  deference  as  before,  the 
parent  who  boasted  of  a  system  of  deception,  and 
would  willingly  have  imposed  the  same  duplicity 
upon  herself.  Louisa  had  lost  the  father  whom, 
a  few  hours  before  she  loved  with  filial  reverence ; 
and  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  only  homan 
being  for  whom  she  believed  herself  capable  of  a 
still  stronger  attachment ! — ^All  was  over  for  her ! 
— She  must  either  obey  her  father,  and,  to  avert  the 
fiat  of  his  ruin,  submit  to  a  line  of  habitual  dis- 
sembling, and  forfeit  for  ever  her  self-esteem ;  or, 
by  steadfastness  in  her  principles,  condemn  to  instant 
penury  the  man  who,  as  he  had  justly  said,  what- 
ever might  be  his  misfortunes,  had  never  suffered 
the  winds  of  heaven  to  visit  her  cheek  too  rooghly; 
and  as  Hardingston  assured  her,  disunite  hexself 
for  ever  from  him  who  had  become,  only  too  essen- 
tial to  her  happiness ! 

Still,  in  this  first  combat  of  virtue  in  an  uncor- 
rupted  mind,  the  good  prevailed.  At  the  dose  of 
the  mental  conflict,  Louisa  resolved  to  lunit  her 
personal  expenses  to  the  requirements  of  their  fallen 
fortunes ;  and  while  retaining  in  public  the  habits 
exacted  by  the  interests  of  the  wary  speculator,  as- 
sume towards  Sidney  Hammond  so  cold  a  deport- 
ment, as  must  necessarily  deter  him  from  a  pro- 
posal, till  after  the  period  fixed  by  her  father  as 
the  criterion  of  their  destinies. 

^  Should  our  prospects  improve,"  argued  Louisa 
with  herself  **  there  will  need  but  little  kindness 
and  encouragemoit  to  bring  him  back  to  his  pre- 
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Bent  ieelisgs.  Should  <rar  min  be  completed,  the 
seqael  will  show  whether  his  attachment  be  real, 
or  mj  &ther  8  cmel  soimifles  justly  founded." 

But  Louisa  had  yet  another  ordeal  to  undergo. 
The  excitement  produced  by  his  terrible  ezplana- 
Uonsy  seriously  afiected  the  health  of  Mr.  Harding- 
8ton«  Indications  of  a  paralytic  attack  became 
apparent  that  very  night.  Bleeding  was  ordered, 
— quiet  prescribedy— and  it  was  in  one  of  his  in- 
terrala  of  troubled  sleep,  that  he  extorted  from  the 
sorrowing  daughter,  who  was  watching  by  his 
bedside,  a  promise  of  implicit  submission  to  hisex- 
actiona. 

On  his  restoration,  therefore,  Louisa  found  her- 
self with  reluctant  feelings,  resuming  her  prodigal 
habits  of  lift.  New  invitations  were  issued  for  fu- 
ture dinner-parties,— costly  dresses  ordered  for  her 
by  her  fisiher, — and,  amid  the  show  of  opulence, 
wh&di  she  now  loathed,  as  concealing  the  elements 
of  ruin  and  disgrace,  Sidney  Hammond  was  more 
^warmly  welcomed  than  ever  to  the  house  of  feast* 
ing. 

M eanwhOe,  the  abruptness  by  which  the  coquet- 
ish  tn^paiOe  of  Taunton  House  had  suddenly 
turned  upon  him,  had  so  far  shaken  the  confidence 
of  ^  poor  Sidney"  in  his  own  attractions,  and  the 
oonaistency  of  the  sex,  that  he  watched  every  turn 
and  vaiiation  in  the  countenance  of  the  new  object 
of  his  speculations,  with  considerable  uneasiness. 
A  ckmded  brow,  a  careless  word,  a  listless  ear,  se- 
riously afiected  him ;-  and  on  perceiving  the  change 
produced  in  the  manner  of  Louisa  Hardingston 
by  her  fisther's  illness,  the  shrewd  politician  de- 
cided that,  aware  of  his  precarious  condition,  and 
on  the  eve  of  coming  into  the  enjoyment  of  his  fine 
fortune,  the  heiress  was  becoming  ambitious  of  a 
higher  match. 

**  She  thinks — and  she  is  doubtless  right — ^that 
die  might  do  better  for  herself !"  said  he.    ^^  She 
is  becoming  more  cautious, — ^more  reserved.    But 
that  the  old  gentleman,  alarmed  by  his  attack,  is 
endcnUy  anxious  to  see  his  daughter  settled  in 
Ue,  previous  to  his  death,  I  should  be  apprehen- 
sive that  this  girl,  timid  and  artless  as  she  seems, 
VBi  temporizing  with  me.   Luckily,  her  father  is  a 
plsin-ssiling  practical  man ;  and,awareof  the  miser* 
sbfe  lot  usually  attending  heiresses,  (whose  fortune 
if  pRtty  sure  to  be  squandered  by  some  heartless 
lea^)  is  satisfied  to  see  her  become  the  wife  of  a 
poor  gentleman,  steady  enough,and  sensibleenough, 
to  be  a  safe  guardian  of  her  property.    With  Am 
fortune,  Hardingston  is  wise  enough  to  care  little 
for  qnilence  in  his  son-in-law.     Propose  when  I 
may,  I  am  pretty  sure  of  the  father's  consent." 

It  was  the  daughter  who  puzzled  him.  It  was 
the  daughter  by  whom  he  found  his  manoeuvres 
diseoDoerted.  Though,  at  times,  he  had  felt  sure 
of  Lonsia's  preference,  (enlightened  by  those  tre- 
SMmrs  of  voice,  and  variations  of  complexion, 
whidi  even  the  most  prudent  of  womankind  is  in- 
competent to  control,)  still,  her  reserve, — her  more 
than  womanly  dignity, — ^heropen  differences  from 
him  in  opinion, — ^her  pointed  acceptance  of  the  at- 
tentioiia  of  others,— convinced  him  that  she  was 
ctther  tbe  coldest  or  most  capricious  of  her  sex. 
Thwarted  and  vexed,  his  partiality,  as  in  the  in- 


stance of  Lady  Taunton,  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  waywardness  of  its  object;  and  never  had 
Sidney  Hammond  run  greater  risk  of  finding  his 
pretended  passion  converted  into  a  real  one,  than 
when  he  saw  Miss  Hardingston  surrounded  by  ad- 
mirers, of  each  of  whom  the  homage  seemed  more 
acceptable  than  his  own. 

After  evenings  spent  in  such  demonstrations,  and 
the  struggle  of  feeling  arising  from  her  dissimula- 
tion, how  sore  was  the  heart  of  poor  Lousia !  How 
painfully  did  she  watch  the  influence  of  her  con- 
duct on  the  heart  of  the  man  she  loved ! — How 
touching,  through  her  rising  tears,  were  the  furtive 
glances  die  fixed  upon  the  countoiance  of  one  fiur 
too  well-schooled  in  the  doctrines  of  Surfaceism, 
to  betray  any  evidence  of  his  feelings  in  his  well- 
bred  callous  face  I 

It  was  a  desperate  game  they  were  playing ; — 
each  intent  upon  discovering  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  other,  which  both  were  intent  on  conceal- 
ing ; — ^the  one,  from  the  purest,  the  other  from  the 
vilest  motives. — ^At  those  balls  and  parties,  ftoja 
which  indifferent  persons  went  away  observing, 
— **  How  pretty  the  heiress  looked  to-night, — and 
how  beautifully  she  was  dressed ! — ^The  flirtation 
between  her  and  Sidney  Hammond  seems  to  be 
cooling !"— or,  ^  Hammond  has  hooked  Miss  Har- 
dingston ! — ^more  attentive  to  her  to-night  than  ever ! 
— ^They  sat  together  an  hour  in  the  boudoir,  looking 
over  the  Annuals !" — ^poor  Louisa  experienced  all 
thefluctuationsof  feelingendured  byarashgambler, 
the  whole  of  whose  earthly  fortune  is  staked  on  the 
table  before  him.  For  her  conduct  was  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  her  father,  whose  eyes,  from 
some  comer  or  other,  were,  she  knew,  fixed  upon 
her  proceedings  ;  while  that  of  Hammond,  which 
she  supposed  to  depend  upon  her  smUes  as  surely 
as  the  ebbing  or  flowing  of  the  tide  on  the  shining 
of  the  moon, — ^was  in  fact  wholly  and  solely  con- 
trolled by  the  parliamentary  divisions  of  the  night 
before,  as  rendering  more  or  less  urgent  his  re-in- 
troduction into  political  life,  by  his  restoration,  as  a 
married  man,  to  the  favour  and  patronsge  of  Taun- 
ton House. 

The  truest  and  most  susceptible  lover  never  ex- 
hibited stronger  ebullitions  of  feeling,  than  were 
often  displayed  by  Hammond  on  returning  at 
night  to  his  chambers ;  and  bitter  was  his  constant 
outcry  against  the  cruel  coquetry  of  the  sex.  Ha- 
rassed beyond  his  patience, — for  above  all  things 
he  dreaded  the  ignomy  of  refusal, — ^he  was  literally 
growing  pale  and  thin  under  the  influence  of  his 
perplexities; — and  this  piteous  alteration  in  his 
appearance  was  not  lost  upon  Louisa. — ^Already 
she  trembled,  when  about  to  attempt  against  him 
those  manoeuvres  so  nobly  intended  to  moderate 
his  attachment  or  at  least  procrastinate  his  avowals. 
Her  reluctance  was  as  that  of  a  mother  when  in- 
flicting punishment  on  an  idolized  child ;  and  tears 
were  ever  in  her  eyes,  and  anguish  in  her  heart, 
whenever,  in  pursuance  of  her  generous  projects, 
she  enduied  with  apparent  satisfaction  the  assidui- 
ties of  another. 

At  length  the  impatience  of  her  father  grew 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  Sidney  Hammond. 

**  This  will  never  do,  Louisa,"  cried  he,  as  they 
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wsra  inm$  home  oae night  from  the  op^ra.  *^Do 
you  tuppoeo  this  sort  of  ■hilly-sbally  is  to  last  for 
oyer  V^Do  you  imagine  that  I  oan  afford  to  pay 
ten  guineas  for  our  opera-box,  for  you  to  play  the 
Ibol  in  ?  Will  twihing  subdue  the  heartless  vanity 
of  your  sex?  Your  eucoursgement  of  that  jack- 
anapes,  Mr.  Henry  Lissadel  to-night»  drove  poor 
Hammond  almost  dlstraoted.  As  I  jfollowed  you 
both  through  the  crush'^room,  after  you  had  given 
your  arm  to  lissadel,  I  saw  that  poor  Sidney  was 
pale  as  death.  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  he  did 
not  keep  his  appointment  to-morrow  to  meet  us 
at  the  Zoological !  What  do  you  mean  by  this  ? 
What  do  you  expect  from  it  ?  What  can  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  flirtation  with  a  spendthrift  like  Lissadel, 
who  is  looking  out  only  for  fortune  in  a  wi£o? 
Must  I  repeat  all  I  said  to  you  a  month  ago,  con- 
oerning  the  disastrous  position  of  my  affairf,--con- 
eeming  the  necesuty,  the  absolute  neotm^,  for 
your  marriage  with  Hammond  1" 

'^No,  no---^or  heaven's  sake,  no!"  exclaimed 
Louisa,  dreading  above  all  things  a  reoapitulation 
of  sentiments  which  had  already  so  cruelly  shaken 
her  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  her  father.  ^'  I 
am  to  blame.  I  have  suf^red  myself  to  be  misled 
by  the  vain  impulse  of  the  moment.  I  will  amend 
my  fault!— 4Spare  me  to-night,  dear  Papa^  and  I 
wilL^I  will — ^"  A  burst  of  tears  prevented  the 
eondusion  of  her  promises ! 

*^  You  are  well  aware,"  said  Mr.  Hardingston, 
unmoved  by  distress,  which  he  attributed  to  just 
repentanoe,  ^^that  it  is  in  your  power  to  make 
this  man  propose  to  you  when  and  where  you  wilL 
A  word,  a  smile,  of  encouragement  from  yoN,  and 
the  offer  of  his  hand  is  instantaneous.  I  give  you, 
therefore,  only  a  few  days,  Louisa  !*^At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  unless  I  find  your  destiny 
decided,  I  swear  I  will  throw  up  the  game.  I  will 
oppose  no  further  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  my 
misfortunes.  The  world  shall  know  the  worst-^ 
and  its  knowledge  will  make  the  worst  trrslrtfse- 
M$  I  You  may  then,  child,  rejoice  in  my  ruin, 
for  it  will  be  your  work.  You  may  say  to  your* 
self  for  the  remainder  of  your  days — ^  To  gratify 
my  frivolous  coquetry,  I  sacrificed  the  life  of  my 
father  r-<*Ay  !«^the  life ;  for  so  surely  aa  I  sit  be* 
side  you,  Louisa,  I  will  not  survive  my  disgrace !" 

The  following  day,  when  Sidney  Hammond  as* 
slsied  Miss  Hardingston  to  step  out  of  her  father's 
handsome  carriage  at  the  gate  of  the  Zoological 
€paidens,  he  had  the  gratification  of  finding  that, 
instead  of  accepting  the  arm  of  Sir  Henry  Lissa* 
del,  (which  was  officiously  interposed  to  make  the 
round  of  the  gardens,)  she  turned  blushing  towards 
himself,  and  almost  sought  the  ofier  of  his  own. 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  Louisa's  was  fervently 
preesed  to  his  heart,  at  so  decided  a  mark  of  pre- 
firenoef  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  grating 
before  the  den  of  the  giraffes,  which  has  lent  itself 
to  the  furtherance  of  so  many  flirtations,  was  fated 
to  hear  one  of  the  most  Impassioned  declarations  of 
attachment  that  ever  expanded  from  the  lips  of 
man,  or  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  a  feeling  and 
grateful  woman! 

Even  uneasy  as  she  was  concerning  the  false 


show  of  proQ>erity  surrounding  her,  and  the  pn* 
carious  state  of  her  father's  fortunes,  poor  Loum 
was  a  happy  girl  that  night*  How  was  ihs  to 
doubt  the  sinoerity  of  protestations  so  wannly  and 
urgently  expressed?  How  was  she  ta  vmija» 
that  a  man  in  the  station  of  a  gentleman— a  man 
of  refined  education  and  unblemished  hoDov>-bad 
made  her  the  stake  of  a  coldly-calculated  game? 
While  Ustening  to  Sidney  Hammond's  declarations 
ofboundlessloveandchangelessfideUty,8hewa8hap- 
py  with  all  the  happiness  of  a  true  and  loving  heart. 

Instead,  however,  of  being  touched  by  her  con- 
fiding tenderness,  he  almost  regretted  to  find  her 
so  easy  a  dupe  ;  contemplating,  with  no  little 
anxiety,  the  injury  that  might  arise  to  hii  inte^ 
ests  from  such  ready  credulity ;  for  though  it 
suited  admirably  with  his  plans,  that  Miss  Hard- 
ingston should  be  easily  imposed  on,  it  was  eisen- 
tial  that  Mrs,  Sidney  Hammond  should  be  deanr 
sighted.  Time  enough  hereafter,  however,  to  bow 
the  seeds  of  Surf aceism  in  her  heart.  Time  enough 
to  imbue  the  timid,  but  frank  Louisa,  with  Uie 
direwdness  and  duplicity  eaeential  in  the  wife  of 
so  accomplished  a  man  of  the  world. 

Having  ascertained  at  what  hour  the  following 
day  Mr.  Hardingston  would  be  at  liberty  to  re- 
ceive him,  he  hastened  to  comply  with  her  requeit, 
that  he  would  look  for  the  carriage,  (her  emotioni 
being  of  so  genuine  a  nature  as  to  make  her  wi«h 
to  be  at  home;)  and,  after  assisting  her  in  cloak- 
ing, profited  by  the  occasion  of  placing  ber  in  the 
carriage,  to  press  her  hand  and  arm  with  all  the 
semblance  of  the  fondest  pastton.  Then  hariDg 
bade  a  hearty  good  night  to  bis  intended  fothe^ 
in»law,  he  hurried  from  tha  house,  little  daunted 
by  the  prospect  of  the  morrow's  explanations.  Mr. 
Hardingston,  he  was  persuaded,  was  too  attsehed 
a  father  to  this  only  daughter,  to  resent  bsTing 
over-estimated  the  fortune  of  the  man  to  whom  har 
whole  heart  waa  given ;  and,  as  he  intended  to 
propose  settling  his  eight  thousand  pounds  upon 
Louisa,  as  well  ae  the  full  amount  of  the  fortune 
assigned  her  by  her  father-*be  it  what  it  might-^ 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  deceive  Mr.  Hard- 
ingston as  to  the  amount  of  hia  income,— which, 
as  arising  from  professional  senzoes,  it  would  he 
impossible  exactly  to  specify.  After  all,  a  few 
thousands  more  or  leas  mattered  little  to  this 
wealthy  merchant,  whose  chief  object  in  life  nutf^ 
be  to  secure  the  happinees  of  hia  fireside. 

Thus  confident  in  his  own  plausibility,  Sdney 
Hammond  gave  himself  up  to  the  ei^oynMnt  of 
the  fMtion  of  his  schemes.  No  one  could  hare 
surveyed  him  at  that  moment^  without  noticing 
the  exultation  that  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  and 
glowed  in  his  usually  coburless  cheeks.  His 
step  was  light,  but  firm-*his  voice  melo^ous  with 
inward  joy,  Ln  the  excitement  of  his  succe^ 
'^  poor  Sidney**  was  mors  than  himself. 

Had  one  single  genuine  impulse  of  afleetion 
prompted  the  outpourings  which  had  so  captivated 
the  ear  of  poor  Louisa,  like  herseli;  he  would  have 
been  eager  for  solitude  and  self-communion :  like 
her,  he  would  have  wished  to  he  alone,  in  order  to 
think  over  every  look,  word,  and  gesture  of  the 
object  of  his  passion  :  thefltttt#rof  hlasoul,inthe 
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fixst  exeitenent  of  knowing  himself  to  be  bebved, 
mpft  have  rendered  other  society  insupportable. 
So  far,  howerer,  was  this  from  the  pase,  that  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  his  chambers  from  the  bouse 
where  he  parted  from  Louisa,  he  hastened  to  a  bril- 
liant ball  At  Altamont  House,  the  noble  owner  of 
which  (a  man  too  distinguished  to  have  become 
avare,  through  the  rulgar  gossip  of  society,  that 
the  Sidney  Hammond  presented  to  him  as  a  rising 
young  man  the  preceding  year,  was  now  a  nobody) 
ftill  honoured  him  with  invitations.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  however,  he  profited  by  his  enir^ 
neither  because  the  Duke  of  Altamont  wu  so  dis- 
tinguished  a  man,  nor  his  fetes  so  brilliant,  but  be- 
csDse,  in  the  consciousness  of  forthcoming  triumph, 
be  wanted  to  look  upon  Lady  Taunton  face  to 
face.  He  longed  to  luxuriate  in  the  feeling,  while 
retanuxi^  with  a  formal  salutation  her  patroniaing 
bow,  that  his  hour  of  independence  was  at  hand, 
— that  be  should  soon  meet  her  on  ground  whereon 
he  might  dictate  terms  of  pacification. 

Never  had  the  difference  between  the  humdrum 
society  of  liarylebone,  and  that  aristoci*atic  world 
to  which  he  so  burned  to  attach  himself,  struck 
him  with  such  force,  as  on  the  present  occasion. 
Xever  had  the  blaze,  the  splendour,  the  grace,  the 
ease  of  that  high  caste  which  moves  through  life,— >- 
as  Cleopatra  on  the  Cydnus^  to  the  sound  of  flutes 
and  hautboys,  in  an  atmosphere  of  perfumes,  with 
sails  of  purple  and  gold, — ^appeared  one-half  so 
intoxicating.     The  lightness  of  its  conversation — 
its  gay  and  joyous  superficiality — enchanted  his 
very  heart  and  soul,  as  being,  both  physically  and 
morally,  the  Triumph  of  Surfaceism.    For  the  jog- 
trot daas  of  people  to  whom  he  had  been  recently 
paying  hia  court,  he  had  neither  taste  nor  pa- 
tience, unless  4s  the  leaden  weight  of  the  pulley 
by  which  he  was  to  be  elevated  into  importance. 

The  moment  he  entered  the  brilliantly-illumi' 
nated  vestibule  of  Altamont  House,  blazing  with 
light,  and  glowing  with  forced  flowers  of  the  rich- 
eat  fragrance,  while  joyous  music  pealed  from  a 
^istaat  ball-room,  (how  different  from  the  scanty 
orehestiis  of  the  Marylebone  fetes !)  he  felt  him- 
aelf  an  altered  being.  His  spirits  revived,  and  his 
wicked  wit  of  aforetime  came  back  upon  him  as 
with  the  poeaession  of  a  devil. 

Ob  entering  the  ball-room,  the  first  object  that 
met  his  eye  wi^  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  Coun- 
teas  of  Taunton, — ^flying  trough  a  vabe  with  the 
heir-apparent  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  Dukes  in 
the  kh:^om,-*-dres8ed,  and  dancing  to  perfection, 
aad  embellished  by  the  delicate  kloom  that  exer- 
tion assigns  to  complexions  of  peculiar  fairness. 
Impoeaible  to  look  prettier,  more  graceful,  or  more 
attractive  than  Lady  Harriet  at  that  moment. 
The  little  affectations  assumed  by  the  spoiled  beauty, 
to  secure  her  conquest,  appeared  natural  to  her 
fl^no»  features  and  fanci^l  dress,  like  the  affec- 
tations of  one  of  Watteau  s  pictures ;  and  Sidney 
Hannnond  stood  and  gazed  upon  her,  entranced, 
with  precisely  the  sort  of  admiration  he  would 
Uve  bestowed  on  some  bright  and  costly  trinket 
in  the  show  of  a  jeweller. 

The  somewhat  too  marked  attitude  of  attention 
in  whidi  he  stood  arrested  in  the  doorway  of  the 


ball-room,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  wntch^ 
ful  Countess,  A  few  minutes  after  the  close  of  the 
valsCf  the  charming  dan^euM  was  led  to  a  quadrille 
by  another  of  the  great  matches  of  the  day;  to 
whom  she  dedicated  precisely  the  same  smiles, 
glances^  and  bon-mots  she  had  just  lavished  on  the 
young  Marquis ;  and  still,  Sidney  Hammond  re- 
mained riveted  to  the  spoty— ^comparing  her,  in  his 
mind's  eye,  with  the  milder,  ana  Qiore  feminine, 
but  cold,  dull,  and  heavy  beauties  of  the  Harding- 
ston  coterie,-^-^nd  secretly  trembling  at  the  pros- 
pect of  introducing  his  Louisa  into  contrast  with 
the  easy  audacity  of  the  Taunton  set :  nQ$  lest  she 
should  derive  contamination  from  the  contact, 
but  lest  M^  should  disparage  hi4  choice  99  unfash- 
ionable and  obseure ! 

While  gazing,  apparently  enraptured,  ypon  the 
Dresden-dbepherdess-looking  figure  before  him^ 
Lady  Taunton,  who  was  watching  him,  fancied 
she  could  detect  answering  glances  of  admiration 
exchanged  between  her  daughter  and  the  nameless 
exile  from  her  good  graces]  and  her  suspicions  thus 
awakened,  (needlessly  enough— for  the  young 
beauty  was  thoroughly  engrossed  by  the  platitudes 
of  her  noble  partner,)  she  b^an  to  imagine  that 
she  was  perhaps  the  dupe  of  these  two  persons 
whose  movements  she  fancied  herself  to  be  oour 
trolling  with  despotic  power.  Perhaps  they  were 
laughing  at  her, — ^perhaps  deriding  her  froitleas 
attempts  to  keep  them  asunder ! 

In  the  irritation  of  the  moment  she  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  directed  her  steps  i^roes  the  room,  to 
the  very  spot  where  Sidney  Hammond  was  stand- 
ing,-^the  diamond  ornaments  scattered  over  her 
dress  glittering  the  more  from  thf  unusual  viva- 
city of  her  movements,— and,  in  defiance  of  her 
habitual  caution,  indifferent,  apparently,  to  the 
probability  of  being  overheard,  she  hastily  accused 
him,  not  only  of  breach  of  compact,  but  insinu- 
ated that  his  good  understanding  with  her  daughv 
ter  was  of  older  date  than  he  oared  to  avow. 

What  an  enhancement  to  the  long-premeditated 
triumph  of  Sidney  Hammond  I  With  a  graceful 
deference  of  manner,  derived  iq  a  great  measure 
from  her  ladyship's  especial  schooling*  he  leplied, 
that  he  trusted  shortly  to  afford  her  an  incontes- 
table proof  of  the  error  into  which  she  had  fi^Uen, 
by  asking  permission  to  present  to  her  hia  w{fe, 
whose  charms,  though  immeasurably  inferior  to 
those  of  Lady  Harriet  Bertie,  were  sueh  M  to 
bear  him  blamdess  against  all  possible  aocusations 
of  attachment,  or  even  undue  admiration  elsewhere. 

For  once,  the  woman  of  the  world  stood  con- 
founded. Though  usually  steadfast  of  counte- 
nance, as  Talleyrand  himself,  **  poor  Sidney"  had 
the  gratification  of  observing,  even  through  her 
rouge,  how  her  colour  went  and  came,  in  the  vexa- 
tion of  having  made  herself  ridiculous,  whether  by 
jealousy  of  her  daughter,  or  susceptibility  on  her 
daughter's  aecount.  She  recovered  herself,  how- 
ever, with  the  readiness  of  her  vocation,  and  was 
prepared,  in  an  instant,  to  cover  all  consciousness 
of  defeat,  by  expressions  of  warm  satisfaction  at 
the  advantageous  settlement  in  Ufb  of  an  acquain- 
tance she  had  so  long  valued. 

In  reply  to  Lady  Taunton's  inquiry,  whether 
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she  had  already  the  pleasure  of  the  lady's  ac- 
quaintanoe,"  great  was  the  satisfaction  of  the  ex- 
pectant bridegroom^  in  replying,  with  an  air  of  af- 
fected deprecation,  that  he  ^  feared  she  moved  in 
too  obscure  a  circle  of  society,  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  Lady  Taunton ;  being  the  only 
daughter  of  Mr.  Hatdingston,  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  and  better  known  in  Lombard 
Street,  than  among  the  coteries  of  the  beau-fnonde  /" 
**  Poor  Sidney"  was  overjoyed  to  make  it  appa- 
rent, that  he  was  nothing  indebted,  for  the  wealthy 
connexion  he  was  about  to  form,  to  the  influence 
of  the  Taunton  set. 

But  this  was  enough  for  the  Countess.  The 
match  was  just  what  she  could  have  desired :  se- 
curing independence  to  her  former  prot^e,  but 
leaving  all  the  superiority  of  position  on  her  side. 
Instead  of  having  to  feel  that  the  mui  she  had  dis- 
carded had  now  the  best  of  it,  she  was  able  to  inti- 
mate her  gracious  intentions  to  notice  the  object  of 
hb  choice ;  nor  was  she  slow  in  seizing  the  golden 
opportunity  to  prove  the  absence  of  all  pique  on 
her  part,  by  the  courtesy  of  her  intimations  con- 
cerning the  future  Mrs.  Hammond. 

His  utmost  hopes  were  thus  accomplished ;  and 
the  two  intimate  friends  (supposed  by  the  world  to 
exceed,  in  their  mutual  regard,  the  bounds  of 
frienddiip)  parted  with  the  delightful  conviction 
of  having  humiliated  and  inflicted  pain  on  each 
other :  such  being  the  worthy  results  of  worldly 
connexions. 

With  a  yery  light  heart,  accordingly,  did  the 
accepted  lover  proceed  to  Harley  Street,  the  fol- 
lowing day,  at  one ;  Mr.  Hardingston  having  pro- 
mised to  absent  himself  from  the  city,  in  oider  to 
receive  the  momentous  visit ;  and  even  had  Ham- 
mond approached  the  door  of  the  mansion  he  al- 
ready foresaw  in  perspective  as  his  own,  with  ner- 
vous feelings,  they  must  have  been  reassured  at 
once  by  the  afiectionate  manner  in  which  he  was 
welcomed  by  his  future  father-in-law,  a  more  ex- 
perienced knave  (we  beg  pardon-nlisciple  of  ^S^ 
faeeism)  than  himself. 

The  negotiation  opened  between  the  par  nobUe 
fratrum  was  of  the  same  diplomatic  nature  as  the 
preliminaries  of  a  treaty  between  the  plenipos  of 
two  Ininor  states  of  the  empire,  each  contriving  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  other.  Mr.  Hard- 
ingston was  intent  upon  bestowing  his  portionless 
daughter  on  a  man  of  fortune,  with  a  trifling 
dowry,  on  pretext  that  the  nature  of  his  business 
prevented  his  giving  money  down  during  his  life- 
time, the  better  to  ensure  a  noble  fortune  at  his 
decease.  **  Poor  Sidney"  was  equaUy  desirous  of 
apologizing  for  his  deficiency  of  available  funds, 
by  referring  to?piofe8sional  gains  more  than  pro- 


blematical. Both  were  bent  upon  deception.  It 
was  a  realisation  of  the  fable  of  the  file  and  the 
viper :  the  city  man  being  the  deep  old  file,  on 
which  the  man  of  the  world  found  his  fangs,  for 
once,  inefiectual. 

Profound  as  was  the  amazement  of  both  parties 
on 'finding  the  pleasant  verdant  declivity,  down 
which  they  had  been  gliding,  terminate  abruptly 
in  a  frightful  abyss,  each  was  cautious  to  betray 
no  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  the  precipice.  Each 
persisted  in  protestations  of  disinterestedness.  Mr. 
Hardingston  declaring,  that  merit  was  all  he  sought 
in  his  son-in-law ;  Sidney  Hammond,  that  there 
needed  for  his  happiness  only  the  hand  of  his 
Louisa  :  each  having  instantly  determined  that  the 
odium  of  a  rupture  of  the  negotiations  should  rest 
with  his  lawyer. 

Meanwhile,  the  victim  of  these  two  worldly 
men, — ^the  poor,  open-hearted  girl,  whose  afiections 
had  been  engaged  on  such  false  pretences, — ^was 
again  exposed  to  professions  of  tenderness  that 
rendered  her  gentle  heart  only  too  happy.  Alas ! 
how  little  did  she  imagine  that  she  was  listening 
to  them  for  the  last  time !  Unversed  in  the  tactics 
of  the  Taunton  set,  unversed  in  any  tactics  save 
those  arising  from  the  suggestion  of  the  best  feel- 
ings of  her  sex,  poor  Louisa  did  not  perceive  that 
the  part  of  excellent  dissembling  assumed  to- 
wards her  was  less  excellently  played  than  usual ; 
— ^that,  already,  the  approaching  catastrophe  had 
its  influencc^  and  the  indignant  lover, — ^the  biter 
bit,  —  scarcely  patience  to  maintain  his  show 
of  attachment  towards  a  girl  of  whose  fondest 
afiections  he  had  possessed  himself,  little  suppos- 
ing her  to  have  a  pitiful  fortune  of  five  thousand 
pounds. 

After  quitting  the  house, — and  quitting  it  with 
all  the  outward  demonstrations  of  love  becoming 
the  occasion, — Sidney  Hammond  could  scarcely 
restrain  the  outburst  of  his  rage.  Never  had  he 
been  so  completely  **poor  Sidney"  as  at  that  mo- 
ment !  Duped, — deceived, — ^taken  in  hisown  toils ! 
— ^How  was  it  possible  to  sustain  the  shock  of  sach 
an  overthrow ! 

Not  that,  at  present,  he  entertaified  the  sEmallest 
surmise  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  He  felt  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Hardingston  was  either  preTented 
by  avarice  from  doing  justice  to  his  only  daughter ; 
or  that,  having  discovered  the  state  of  his  finances, 
he  was  in  hopes,  by  the  penuriousness  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, to  break  off  the  connexion.  In  either 
case,  his  views  were  equally  frustrated.  In  either 
case^  it  was  out  df  the  question  to  make  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  most  amiable  girls  in  England,  a 
stepping-stone  to  his  fortunes. 

{To  be  ecmtinued,) 


CATULLUa    ODE  LXVIII.    (TO  MANLIUS.) 


As  on  the  monntain-top  a  rill 

Leaps  smiling  firom  its  rocky  sonrce;       \ 
Then  winding  down  the  steep  at  wUl, 

Through  peopled  valleys  takes  its  course. 
There  its  oool  wave  the  trayeller  greets, 
When  fields  are  parched  with  Summer  heats : 


As  to  the  seaman,  ooean-tdst, 

Comes  the  soft  gale  and  fiavwum  «», 
When  of  his  gods  he  asked  them  most, — 

Such,  Manllus,  \ns  ihj  help  to  me  ! 


L.  J. 
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Thsre  18  a  first  floor  to  let,  on  reasonable  terms^ 
in  the  house  of  a  potato  and  oatmeal  merchant,  in 
front  of  the  principal  entrance  of  Newgate,  in  the 
city  of  Dublin. 

It  is  an  airy  apartment,  and  commands  a  near 
Tiew  of  a  massiye  iron  balcony,  oyer  which  two 
strong  but  hollow  beams,  of  the  same  metal,  pro- 
ject from  the  heavy  cut-stone  masonry  of  the  pri- 
son. These  beams  terminate,  towards  the  street, 
m  a  pair  of  grinning  iron  skulls,  through  which 
the  ropes  of  the  executioner  were  wont  to  run, 
over  pullies  that  flickered,  like  the  tongues  of 
mocking  fiends,  within  the  teeth. 

Hie  name  of  the  modem  TtibcU-Cain^  by  whom 
ihiB  artistical  piece  of  mechanism  was  put  to- 
gether, has  not  come  down  to  posterity.  Doctor 
Whitelaw,  in  his  History  of  Dublin,  strangely 
omits  all  mention  of  him,  and  of  his  work  ;  which 
-was,  neTertheless,  hammered  on  a  poetical  anvil, 
and  deserves  to  be  recorded  and  preserved,  in  per- 
petmam  rei  memariam,  as  a  monument  of  the  old 
criminal  law. 

The  person  who  desires  to  dispose  of  the  vacant 
tenement  opposite,  is  an  old  bachelor-looking  gen- 
tleman, and  dresses  in  a  blue  coat,  buttoned  up  to 
the  chin,  with  bright  gilt  buttons.    He  wears  a 
white  cravat,  very  yellow  chamois  leather  gloves, 
carries  an  umbrella  in  all  weathers,  and  never  ap- 
pears, by  any  chance,  in  a  top-coat.    He  is  an 
Iriah  philanthropist,  with  a  great  taste  for  the 
tragedy  of  real  life,  which  has  led  him  to  witness 
cveiy  execution  at  Newgate — from  that  of  Craw- 
ley the  Attorney,  who  robbed  a  priest  in  Peter  s 
Row,  and  beat  out  the  housekeepei's  brains  with 
a  cobbler's  hammer,  to  that  of  the  Sawyers,  who 
suffered  about  the  memorable  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one,  for  murdering  a  master  of 
tbor  trade,  in  the  street,  with  fpace  Temporum 
diaOv!) — ^"bats  and  bludgeons." 

He  rented  these  lodgings  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
indulging  his  appetite  for  such  edifying  spectacles ; 
luring  secured  them  to  his  own  use,  by  lease,  for 
the  term  of  his  natural  life,  at  more  than  the  pre- 
sent annual  Talue  of  half  the  street,  and  never 
entered  them,  except  to  give  a  breakfast  to  the 
sub-sheriff,  with  a  few  select  friends,  on  mornings 
marked  in  his  calendar  with  the  white  stone  of  a 
**pitUie  example" 

The  blackguards  of  the  city  knew  this  old  fel- 
W  and  his  peculiar  taste  so  weU,  that  whenever 
He  was  seen  to  cross  Essex  Bridge,  from  the  south 
side  of  the  Liffey,  where  he  lived,  and  to  bend  his 
steps  along  Capel  Street,  a  concourse  was  made  to- 
wards the  Eggmarket,  in  the  assured  certainty  of 
ui  execution  toward.  **  Hark  to  the  onld  dancing- 
iDaster  V*  was  the  cry  of  the  whole  pack ;  not 
tbt  he  was,  by  profession,  a  tramer  of  ''the  light 
fantastic  toe ;"  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  well 


connected,  and  possessed  of  independent  means. 
But  his  passion  for  beholding  every  performance 
of  the  ffrand  taut  obtained  for  him  this  honorary 
designation.  If  there  were  a  college  of  rope- 
dancers,  the  genius  of  Hibernian  satire  would 
doubtless  have  long  since  placed  him,  per  s(Uhimy 
amongst  its  highest  graduates. 

His  favourite  window  is  still  there,  with  a  list, 
chronologically  arranged,  of  all  the  sufferers  whom 
he  has  seen  make  their  exit  through  the  opposite 
portal,  and  the  number  of  minutes  and  seconds,  as- 
certained by  the  stop-watch,  which  they  severally 
took  to  die,  pencilled  behind  the  shutter.  The 
drop,  too,  still  faces  it,  with  its  heavy  iron  grate 
flapping  and  creaking  dolefully  in  the  wind. 

But  the  ^  ould  dancing-master"  never  comes  to 
Green  Street  now.  It  moves  his  feelings  too  much, 
to  see  the  use  to  which  that  time-honoured  balcony 
is  turned,  not  to  speak  it,  profaned.  For  it  may 
sometimes  be  seen,  at  summer  eve,  with  the  trap 
raised,  (which  never  was  raised  of  old,  unless  to 
give  way  speedily  under  the  feet  of  a  devoted  vic- 
tim,) and  its  floor  converted  into  a  kind  of  terrace 
for  supporting  flowers  and  boxes  of  mignionette. 
A  bold  swallow  feathers  her  brood  within  the 
mouth  of  the  counterfeit  death's-head  above ;  and 
at  the  open  door,  through  which  the  almost  monthly 
train  of  death  itself  used  to  pass,  the  gaoler  s  pretty 
daughter  sits  at  her  work,  carolling  a  merry  song, 
or  listening  to  her  piping  blackbird,  which,  from 
its  wicker  cage,  makes  the  echoes  of  the  lonesome 
old  street  ring  again  with  joyous  melody. 

The  drop  thus  occupied  is,  to  my  thinking,  afar 
better  admonition,  to  teach  men  justice  and  respect 
for  its  sacred  source,  than  it  was  on  that  day,  when 
Crawley  stood  aghast,  before  the  hooting  populace, 
and  gave  a  name  to  Hessian  boots^  which  the  fashion 
of  them  could  not  long  survive.  * 

But  the  old  gentleman,  who  is  now  so  anxious 
to  part  with  his  good-will  of  the  window  over  the 
way,  is  of  a  directly  opposite  way  of  thinking.  His 
imagination  reverts  fondly  to  the  bright  and  sunny 
forenoon,  when  Bridget  Butterly  tottered  across 
that  fatal  threshold,  robed  in  what  it  would  have 
been  a  comfort  to  her  to  consider  her  grave-clothes, 
and  wearing  a  cap  profusely  pranked  with  death- 
knots  of  wMte  ribbon. 

There  was  a  fearful  and  pitiable  circumstance 
connected  with  that  girl's  case,  which  being  well 
authenticated,  (at  least  in  the  main  facts,)  I  may 
be  here  pardoned  for  relating.  She  was  a  servant ; 
and  at  tiie  instigation  of,  and  aided  by,  an  elderly 
female,  who  was  occa^onally  employed  about  the 
house,  as  charwoman,  had  murdered  her  mistress, 
a  frail  and  beautiful  young  woman.  The  deed  was 
executed  at  noon-day  ;  and  the  kind  keeper  of  the 
lady — who  was  a  military  hero— on  his  return  to 
his  quiet  cottage,  near  the  Royal  Canal,  found  her 


*An  historical  fact.  Crawley  made  bis  last  appearance  before  the  public,  in  a  highly  polished  pair  of  those 
intfgnmeittB  ;  and  the  grand  moral  eflbct  of  his  punishment  has  been,  that  Hessian  Boots— as  often  as  any 
t^Qpenumnated  dandy  shows  00  mnch  of  </«?  Co// as  to  tport  them  in  the  streets— are  to  this  day,  cried  down 
b;  t!w popular  voice,  as  Cravleye.  *' See  the  CraH^i/K—ShiVioo  for  tlic  man  with  the  Cratclryt  /" 
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bod}''  on  the  kitchen  floor,  dreadfully  mangled  and 
weltering  in  a  pool  of  blood.  Poor  gentleman — 
(I  wish  I  could  remember  his  name.)  He  yna 
allocked  beyond  measure. 

''  Keen  were  his  pangs :  but  keener  far  to  feel," 

as.  he  felt,  on  rushing  up  stairs  into  the  parlour, 
that  his  desk  had  been  broken  open,  and  a  matter 
of  twenty  guineas,  together  with  a  gold  watch,  ab- 
stracted from  it.  Here  was  the  coiMe  de  mUSre, 
which  made  his  frenzy  ungoyemable,  insomuch 
that  his  friends  had  to  keep  watch  over  him  for 
several  nights  suocesuTely,  lest  a  lacerated  spirit 
should  drire  him  to  an  act  of  pure  desperation. 

The  horrible  afiair  was  soon  bruited  about  the 
town,  and  our  '^  old  dancing^master '  heard  it,  while 
he  sat  at  dinner,  at  the  table  of  a  friend.  It  was 
communicated  by  the  butler,  who  had  just  heard 
it  from  the  boy  that  brought  in  the  beer,  who 
had  it  from  a  penny-^-line  man,  who  was  hasten- 
ing with  it  to  Th»  Fre&matCs  JimrwUy  and  by 
whom  the  additional  fact  was  stated,  that  the  par- 
ties were  in  custody  and  had  confessed  their  crime. 

The  old  man  was  unusually  excited.  The  city 
sessions  were  at  hand,  and  as  the  law  piously  or- 
dained that  murderers  must  die  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  conviction,  he  should  not  suffer  the  agonies 
of  hope  deferred,  but  at  once  complete  his  catalogue 
of  videnda  by  the  sight,  as  yet  strange  to  his  ex- 
perience, of  a  young  woman  expiring  under  the 
gallows.  <<  And  Andrew" — said  he  to  the  butler, 
**  you  shall  see  it  too  :  that  is,  if  you  have  a  mind 
yourself,  and  your  master  don't  object ;  for  I  invite 
you  to  wait  upon  my  company,  at  breakfast,  on  the 
morning  of  the  execution,  which  cannot  be  delayed 
beyond  a  fortnight ;  and  by  that  means,  you  shall 
have  a  full  view  of  the  whole  ceremonial,  from  a 
oomer  of  one  of  my  windows." 
'  Andrew  thanked  him,  and  said  that  nothing 
could  give  him  greater  pleasure. 

**  Where  is  the  young  tigress  from  ? — ^Tipperaiy, 
111  be  sworn,"  said  the  dancing-master. 

"  I  don't  know  that,  Sir,"  said  Andrew ;  '*but 
they  say  she  has  dacent  people  belonging  to  her, 
and  does  nothmg  but  ciy  about  her  poor  father." 

^  God  pity  him  1"  said  the  master  of  the  house. 

**He  hardly  deserves  it.  Sir,"  said  the  butler. 
^  Why  did  not  he  bring  up  his  child  in  the  fear  of 
God?" 

"  Many  a  worthless  sucker  springs  from  an  ho- 
nest stock,  Andrew,"  meekly  replied  his  master. 

The  dancing-master's  anticipations  wero  well- 
founded.  Within  a  fortnight  the  two  criminals 
were  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  he  was 

•*Theret0  8ee." 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  he  was  busy 
setting  his  room  to  rights,  when  a  feeble  old  man, 
of  a  frightened  and  bewildered  aspect,  stood  before 
him. 

"Well,  Sir,  your  business  with  me  T  interro- 
gated the  dancing-master. 

"  You  said.  Sir,"  answered  the  old  man,  "  that  I 
might  see  the  sights  Sir,  from  your  window." 

"  I  really  forget,  Sir,  I  have  not  the  pleasure—" 

"Oh,  Sir,  don't  you  rem^nber  Andrew.  Mr. 
WUson  s  butler  T 


"  Yes;  true,  true.  He  has  sent  j^ou,  I  presume, 
in  his  place,  to  lay  the  breakfast." 

The  old  man  spoke  not.  His  eyes  had  c&nght  a 
view  of  two  ropes,  with  a  noose  and  running  knot 
upon  each,  that  dangled,  idly  and  ''not  wanted 
yet,"  from  the  iron  death's-heads  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street ;  and  he  was  transfixed  to  the 
spot  whereon  he  stood,  unconscious  of  all  anmnd 
him,  and  trembling  through  his  whole  frame,  with 
an  agony  that  actually  shook  the  room.  It  was 
poor  Andrew  himself— not  the  hale,  blnfF,  daik- 
hairod  serving-man  of  fifty,  that  he  had  appeared 
a  fortnight  before,  but  an  emaciated,  decrepid, 
miserable  old  man.  Thirty  winters  appeared  m 
that  brief  interval  to  have  gone  over  his  head, 

^  Which  now  was  white,  ajB  Apallaohla's  snow." 

He  was  the  father — ^the  *•  poor  father"— of  the 
wretched  blood-guilty  young  woman,  whose  dying 
throes  he  had  been  invited  to  witness  ;  and  he  had 
accepted  the  offer — ^little  thinking  what  was  he- 
fore  him — ^  vfith  pleasure  /" 

In  less  than  a  week  after  that,  before  the  sur- 
geons had  done  hacking  the  flesh  from  his  daugh- 
ter's bones,  and  passing  their  ribald  jests  over  her 
dishonoured  corpse,  Andrew  Butterly  was  flung 
into  an  unpitied  grave,  according  to  the  tenoi  of 
his  own  harsh  sentence,  as  being  the  father  of  snch 
a  child ;  done  to  death  by  the  infamy  of  her  guilt, 
and  the  shock  which  his  parental  feelings  had  sosr 
tained  in  hearing  and  witnessing  her  doom. 

But  that  awful  day,  when  the  young  murdeTess 
stood  forth  beside  her  haggard  accomplice,  throwing 
an  eager  and  agonizing  glance  through  the  crowd, 
as  if  in  quest  of  some  person  to  whom  her  soul  still 
clung  upon  earth,  whiph  person  was  undouhtedlj 
the  shivering  old  man  that  crouched  behind  the 
breakfast  party  in  the  first-floor  window,  now  "to 

be  let **    That  day  is  chronicled  in  the  memory 

of  our  sexagenarian  fallows-fancier,  as  the  '^  most 
interesting"  point  of  time  in  the  whole  annals  of 
Green  Street.  "  How  fortunate  I  was,"  he  still 
exclaims,  "  to  have  invited  Androw  to  come  that 
morning.  I  would  not  have  lost  that  stare  at  the 
first  view  of  the  ropes,  or  the  i^udder  that  came  over 
him,  when  Tommy  Gahin  (that  was  the  hangman's 
name)  stept  out  to  draw  them  straight,  and  rub  a 
little  soap  to  the  nooses ;— no,  I  would  not  have 
lost  it,  to  see  the  whole  of  Thistlewood'a  gang 
hanged  and  beheaded  over  again."  He  had,  in 
fact,  taken  a  journey  to  London  expressly,  in  order 
to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  last-named  imposing  ex- 
hibition.. 

The  late  George  Dunn,  gaoler— or,  as  modem 
magniloquence  will  have  it,  governor — of  Kilmain- 
ham,  was  a  blunt,  kind-hearted  Northumbrian, 
who  had  witnessed  many  affecting  scenes  in  his 
time.  Being  required  to  mention  the  incident, 
connected  with  capital  punishments,  which  had 
most  affected  him  during  his  long  experience,  he 
selected  one  so  simple,  and  so  touching,  as  proves 
him  to  have  been  possessed  not  only  of  very  tender 
feelings,  but  of  a  most  correct  and  delicate  judg- 
ment. 

At  the  last  interview  between  a  condemned  cri- 
minal and  his  wife,  their  child — a  bonny  wee  thing, 
just  beginning  to  prattle— was  playing  about  the 
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eelL  Her  eye  was  canglit  by  tlia  glitter  of  the 
bolts  which  confiiied  the  Other's  legs,  i^nd  she 
cried  out^  in  blissful  ignorance  of  their  use-—''  Oh, 
daddy,  daddy,  what  pretty  things!  You  never 
wore  these  at  home*" 

**  Many  a  sad  thing  I  have  seen,"  said  the  honest 
gaoler,  **  and  many  a  bitter  cry  I  have  heard  with* 
in  these  walla ;  hut  never  one  that  made  me  blubber 
like  a  child  till  then.  The  mother,  Sir,  and  the 
poor  fellow  himself — ^Ob,  Sir,  it  was  terrible— ^i^ 
riUe." 

^It  is  now  five  years  since  the  ''ould  dancings 
msster"  has  been  seen  in  Green  Street.  His  last 
Tjsit  was  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  mortuary 
register,  behind  the  shutter,  on  a  disputed  point  of 
precedenoy  between  Crawley,  of  whom  mention 
has  been  already  made,  and  a  poor  lieutenant, 
named  Bellamy,  who,  having  a  wife  and  ten  chil'- 
drcn,  at  %  time  when  beef  was  lOd*  a  pound,  and 
the  quartern  loaf  sold  for  Is.  6d.,  was  hanged  for 
having  forged  a  bill  of  exchange.  The  dispute 
ended  in  a  bet»  with  an  alderman  of  the  late  cor* 
porstuo,  for  a  dinner,  with  vinous  accompani- 
meot^  ad  mMrimn  vidoris^  for  a  select  party.  Of 
coorae,  tbe  old  fellow  wiUi  the  chamois-leather 
gleves  won  the  wager,  and  ordered  kimg  hcrfUa 
the  head  dish,  with  a  variety  of  '^  things  strangled" 
for  the  seeond  course. 

He  now  mopes  about,  groaning  at  the  degeneracy 
of  the  iimea,  iJmost  as  dolorous  in  look  as  Cruik- 
blank's  ^  Last  Man,"  mounted  on  a  crasy  gibbet, 
and  denumding  of  Echo—''  Who'll  pull  my  legs?" 
to  which  JBeho  answera--^'  Nobody !" 

The  hangman  has  truly  declined  from  his  high 
estate.  One  by  one  the  jewels  of  his  hempen 
eeranal  have  been  plucked  away,  and  himself 
driven  into  s  comer  with  the  murderer  and  the 

• 

tiattor.  Bnt  there  he  is  in  that  comer,  so  in« 
trenched  and  fortified  by  the  laws  of  man,  and  by 
rtnined  interpretations  of  the  law  of  God,  that  it 
will  take  a  vigorous  effort  yet  to  dislodge  him. 

Th«e  ie  this  good  political  reason  why  tr^aaom 
^ikesU  be  followed  by  death :  If  convicted  traitors 
wen  lift  unhanged,  they  might  be  released  after* 
vanfa  from  the  penalty  of  their  misdeeds  upon  the 
•eeeesi  of  the  plot,  and  perhaps  even  rewarded,  to 
tbe  giest  scandal  of  oonstituted  governments,  and 
tbe  eneouragement  of  seditions .  yet  unhatched. 
Bet  from  this  knoi  is  no  release.  It  is  dignusvin' 
duxj  and  makes  sure  work  with  the  foremost  and 
iQost  daring  epiiits  of  a  movement,  however  the 
final  event  may  turn  out.  The  old  Tory  epigram 
18  hereby  verified — 

'Treason  doth  never  prosper :  What's  the  reason ! 
When  it  does  prosper,  none  dare  call  it  treason." 

Thus,  although  Lafontaine  has  survived  the  price 
set  upon  his  head,  and  attained  a  post,  from  which 
he  may  denounce  traitors  in  his  turn,  it  is  not  so 
with  thoee  who  fell  into  the  snares  of  the  law, 
while  might  was  too  strong  for  right.  Lount, 
Matthews,  and  the  ill-stared  Pole,  who  (cum  muUis 
oHii)  were  so  cruelly  sacrificed  to  Orange  vengeance 
and  Whig  pusillanimity^  must  still  be  supposed  to 
have  been  traitors,  because  they  died  on  a  scaffold; 
and  we  are  bound  to  admit,  that  perfect  justice 


was  done  in  their  case  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
present  Attorney-general  of  the  Lower  Province, 
although,  according  to  the  liackneyed  quotation-^ 

IDe  eraoem,  seeleris  pretinm  tnlit,  bio  dladema. 

In  like  manner,  there  are  doubtless  many  persons 
now  living  in  this  realm  and  professing  an  ai*dent 
zeal  for  the  Reform  Bill,  who  would  have  been  veiy 
glad  to  have  tied  the  noose,  with  their  own  handa, 
for  Lord  Grey,  Lord  John  Russell,  ay,  and  for  Sir 
James  Graham  too,  as  *'  most  toad-spotted  trai- 
tors," because  they  brought  forward  such  a  mea- 
sure. Nor,  supposing  the  measure  to  have  suc- 
ceeded afterwards,  would  they  be  now  one  whit  less 
sincere  reformers  than  they  are,  or  (strange  as  it 
may  seem)  less  firmly  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion, that  Lord  Grey  and  his  friends  deserved  to  be 
hanged. 

Now,  as  to  murder : — This  is  Jack  Ketch's 
strongest  hold  ;  for  wliich,  truly,  there  is  better 
ground  in  reason  and  in  the  natural  feelings  and 
resentments  of  the  human  breast,  than  with  respect 
to  any  other  offence  which  has  ever  been  punish- 
ed with  death.  That  a  deliberate  murderer  de^ 
serves  to  be  put  to  death,  is  past  dispute ;  but  that 
it  is  wise,  proper,  or  conducive  to  the  prevention 
of  the  crime^tliat  t^^  should  inflict  that  punishment 
upon  him,  is  quite  another  question.  Yet,  if  we 
dai'e  to  raise  a  doubt  upon  this  point,  'tis  well  if 
the  Holy  Bible, — Hxs  Book,  who  said, "  Vengeance 
is  MINE,  /  will  Repay," — ^be  not  hurled  at  our 
heads,  and  the  charge  of  Infidelity  thrust  rudely 
upon  us. 

Every  one  who  has  ever  heard  this  subjept  en* 
larged  upon,  from  the  Bench  of  Justice  or  the 
Preacher  s  Chair,  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
one  T&tty  by  which  tho  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  by 
the  Gallows  is  supported :  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man  s 
bloody  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  This  is 
repeated  ad  nameam  by  all  the  advocates  (ermined 
and  otherwise)  of  **  the  Stem  path,"  whenever  any 
one  presumes  to  speak  of  a  less  violent  mode  of  re- 
taliation. SnraEME  authority  has  happily  inter- 
dicted the  Mosaic  rule  of  "  an  E^efor  an  J^e,  and 
a  Tooth  for  a  Tooth"  from  being  pressed  into  this 
cause.  But,  as  no  special  bar  is  recorded  against 
the  demand  of  Blood  for  Bloody  although  it  may  be 
plainly  and,  by  every  rule  of  right  reason,  cer- 
tainly inferred,  this  open  question  is  elung  to  by  the 
advocates  of  Capital  Punishments,  as  i\mT  point 
d*appm*  Being  hemmed  in  to  one  spot  in  the 
Book  of  Life,  they  make  the  best  of  it.  It  is  to 
them  both  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, — a  complete 
Body  of  Divinity, — an  Eleventh  Commandment, 
equal  in  force  and  value  to  the  whole  Decalogue. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  in  his  far-famed  Com- 
mentary, goes  so  far  as  to  argue  firam  this  text, 
that  a  Magistrate  who  remits  the  extreme  punish- 
ment in  any  case  of  murder,  incurs  the  guilt  of  an^ 
accessary,  **  From  this  energetic  .declaration," 
says  he,  ^  it  certainly  follows,  that  wilful  murder 
ought  invariably^  in  all  communities,  to  be  punish- 
ed with  death  ;  whatever  form  it  assumes,  or  how- 
ever it  may,  by  specious  pretences,  be  extenuated ; 
and  that  God  will  himself  require  it  of  those  who 
suffer  the  murderer  to  escape  ;  so  that  the  punisli- 
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ment  due  to  murder,  will, — in  some  wa^^ — ^be  in- 
illcted  on  them,  as  accesBaries  to  the  crime."  * 

To  the  self-same  tune,  and  indeed  upon  the  self- 
same string,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Fomik  EstaU 
have  lately  manifested  an  atrocious  fiirj  of  piety, 
taking  occasion,  from  the  lamentable  assassination 
of  Mr.  Edward  Drummond,  to  assert  the  divine 
supremacy  of  the  Gallows.  If  the  Devil  can  quote 
Scripture  for  his  purpose,  why  should  not  the 
hangman?  And  whiftt  more  worUiy  chaplains  could 
the  latter  functionazy  employ,  than  the  godly  Cor- 
deUers  who  have  taken  up  his  cause  in  the  diurnal 
Press? 

Of  that  murder,  there  can  scarcely  be  two  opin- 
ions among  civilized  men.  It  was  so  treacherous, 
80  cruel,  so  unprovoked ;  and  the  sufferer  bore  his 
fate  so  firmly,  and  **  with  such  gentle  sorrow," 
that  hard  indeed  must  be  the  heart  which  has  not 
mourned  hb  fall,  as  though  he  had  been  a  dear 
familiar  friend.  Never,  in  our  memory,  did  any 
case  of  individual  suffering  elicit  a  more  general 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  regret.  Never  did  any 
crime  excite  a  more  just  or  universal  burst  of  ab- 
horrence. But  the  persons  who  have  been  the 
most  sincerely  grieved  at  that  event,  were  not,  pro- 
bably, those  who  set  up,  in  the  public  prints,  a 
yell  for  the  murderer's  blood,  and  denounced  be- 
forehand all  who  might  disapprove  of  so  barbarous 
and  heart-hardening  a  punidmient,  as  if  their  con- 
duct were  **  unworthy  of  a  religious^  and  of  a  Chris- 
tian people."  f 

It  appears,  at  best,  a  questionable  test  of  any 
man's  religion^  that  he  should  insist  upon  hanging 
'  another  by  the  neck ;  nor  is  the  justice  of  that 
reasoning  quite  clear,  which  would  exclude  from 
the  Christian  pale  those  who  may  conscientiously 
object  to  the  punishment  of  deatii  as  unwise  and 
inexpedient,  even  towards  so  dangerous  an  assassin 
as  Daniel  M^aughten.  Awful  as  may  be  the 
penalty  of  avowing  such  an  opinion,  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  declare  it :  That  man  may  be  turned  to 
a  more  beneficial  use  for  the  advantage  of  society, 
and  his  body  made  a  more  permanent  and  impres- 
(dve  vehicle  of  admonition  to  the  cruel  and  the 
vindictive,  than  if  it  had  been  suspended  for  an 
hour  upon  a  gibbet,  and  then  thrown  into  a  hole 
in  an  obscure  and  inaccessible  comer  of  the  gaol- 
yard. 

The  issue  of  M'Naughten's  trial  has  created  an 
extraordinary  sensation  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom; and  we  are  promised  a  new  penal  law, 
foimded  upon  it,  from  the  master>hand  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  himself.  Many  violent  lunatics  have 
been  brought  to  trial  before  now  for  deeds  of  great 
atrocity,  and  absolved  from  the  extreme  penalty. 


as  being  unaccountable  agents ;  but  until  an  Old 
Bailey  jury  dedded  that  a  man  might  meditate 
the  destruction  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  yet  be 
insane,  no  Grovemment  ever  dreamt  of  altering  the 
law  upon  the  subject.  Even  when  the  life  of  the  So- 
vereign was  attempted  by  an  individual  of  &r  looie 
equivocal  claims  to  derangement,  it  was  a  matter  of 
derision  amongst  the  friends  of  our  present  mien. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  very  proper  and  deairaUe, 
that  effectual  restraints  should  be  placed  on  penons 
who  are  incapable  of  exercising  moral  control  over 
themselves;  and  though  such  precautions mighti 
in  many  instances,  involve  a  vexatious  interference 
with  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  harmlww  la- 
natics,  that  evil  should  be  tolerated,  as  neceaeaiy 
to  protect  society  against  a  greater.  But  the  sug- 
gestion, which  has  been  thrown  out  in  many  quar- 
ters, to  ^  hang  madmen,  that  madmen  may  be  de- 
terred from  dime,"  is  disgraceful  to  a  civilized 
age  and  nation.  If  such  a  principle,  howeyer 
modified,  be  ingrafted  into  our  criminal  code,  what 
becomes  of  **  The  PerfxtUm  of  Reammf 

A  howl  of  disappointment  is  still  ringing  throogh 
a  portion  of  the  Press,  at  the  lame  condnabn  of 
M^aughten's  trial ;  and  the  wild  excesses  of  Dil- 
lon and  Stevenson  coming  immediately  on  the  heeb 
of  that  event,  seem  to  add  point  to  such  exclama- 
tions. In  truth,  however,  the  oonduct  of  Stevenaon 
at  least  is  directly  opposed  to  the  reasomng  em- 
ployed by  those  vniters  ;  for  the  violent  and 
threatening  language,  with  which  he  is  charged, 
was  uttered  prior  to  the  acquittal  of  M'Nanghten, 
and  when  it  was  the  univenal  expectation  that  he 
would  be  found  guilty,  and  executed.  The  con- 
duct of  this  maniac,  therefore,  proves  that  the  an- 
ticipated judgment  of  M'Naughten  had  no  terrors 
for  him ;  nor,  on  the  other  hiknd,  could  he  have 
grounded  any  hope  of  impunity  on  the  probable 
issue  of  that  trial.^ 

But,  is  the  event  of  M'Naughten's  trial  what  is 
commonly  understood  by  an  aeqmUalf  Does  it 
really  confer  impunity  ?  or  will  the  public  at  large 
so  construe  it  ?  It  is  a  sentence  of  perpetual  inca^ 
ceration,  the  very  next  degree  of  rigour  to  judgment 
of  death.  Few  men  in  their  senses  would  prefer  it 
to  instant  execution.  Of  those  who  have  been  con- 
demned to  it,  and  are  now  enduring  its  lingering, 
hopeless,  heart-sickening  misery,  is  there  one  who 
would  not,  in  his  inmost  soul,  adopt  the  sentiment 
of  Macbeth : — 

Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  we,  to  gain  onr  pUoe,  have  sent  to  peace, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  eostaej. 

I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  KaaeqtdtUd&X- 


*  As  Mr.  Soott  is  a  very  high  authority  with  the  preeminently  righteous,  we  recommend  the  seqnel  of  hie  ob- 
servations, on  this  head,  to  their  pemsal  :— 

**  It  is  a  subject  for  serioos  inquiry,  to  all  who  are  cordially  affected  to  the  welfare  of  these  nations,  howfkr 
national  goilt  ie  contracted,  when  so  many  are  suffered  to  elude  justice,  who  commit  wUfiA^  ddHberaU  mtrdtr,  i» 
Xhtdt ;  whilst  many  tkUvu  are  put  to  death,  a  punishment  which  God  never  eomwianded  to  be  inflicted  on  them, 
and  periuHps  {perkapM  ?— ^h,  Mr.  Soott !  )— perfa^M  does  not  iMpprove^—ITte  connivcMce  aJUo  o/BarnsH  bulsbs  m 
IifDiA  at  the  mwrdert  oommitted  by  tKe  MabUanU,  in  tkeir  idolatry  and  idolatrouieuttoms,  AoM  not  be  forgotten. 

The  recent  vote  of  thanks,  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  the  Governor-General  who  presented  a  pair  of 
Sandalwood  gates  to  the  Temple  of  Jughemaut,  an  idol  gorged  with  human  saeriflces,  would  perhapi  have  been 
disapproved  of  by  the  author  of  these  observations.  +  Timet. 

t  Dillon's  last  letter  to  Mr.  Goulbum,  threatening  to  **  send  a  ball  through  him,*'  is  dated  the  4th  of  March, 
the  day  of  M'Naughten's  acquittal ;  hence  it  is  possible,  though  most  unlikely,  that  the  writer  may  hare  beea 
awiire  of  the  termination  of  tiu^t  inquiry. 
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prit  of  this  sort,  over  whose  head  fifteen  years  have 
paned  Binee  he  saw  a  green  field.  In  a  fit  of  rage 
and  dronkenness  he  had  mnrdered  a  near  rehttive 
of  his  own, — approaching  him  unawares  ham  be- 
landf  and  dischiuging  the  contents  of  a  blnnder- 
InuBthioiigh  his  body.  The  crime  was  perpe- 
tiated  nnder  dicomstanoes  precisely  similar  to 
those  which  marked  the  aasassination  of  Mr. 
Drammond ;  and  a  jury,  on  much  lighter  gxonndfl^ 
pronoonced  the  murderer  to  be  insane.  But  whoao 
iiMgines  that  he  thus  escaped  with  impunity,  or 
that  the  crime  of  asaassinaiion  received  an  impetus 
from  the  supposed  mildness  of  his  lot,  should  look 
in  upon  the  unhappy  wretch  as  he  paces  to  and 
fin  wifthin  the  bars  of  his  prison,  and  then  search 
the  lecordB  of  crime  in  that  district,  for  a  similar 
ut  of  reckless  atrocity. 

What  £ite  more  mournful,  or  more  fearful,  could 

be  ooneeived  than  that  of  Hatfield,  confined  for 

neeily  half  a  century  within  the  walls  of  Bedlam? 

Whet  example  more  eadly  impressive,  than  the 

aoommto  we  have  lately  seen  in  the  papers,  of 

Oxibid  even  now  turning  pale  as  a  sheet  at  the 

mention  of  his  allotted  destiny,  and  entreating  that 

kmi^  be  placed  for  life  unde^  the  strictest  mr- 

taBaiet,  so  he  might  be  permitted  to  return  once 

more  to  the  world  ?     If  these  things  were  made 

Ipenenlly  known,  as  they  should  be,  there  would 

be  no  need  of  adding  another  red  spot  to  what  the 

late  Mr.  Wilbcrforoe  called  **  our  bloody  laws." 

According  to  human  judgm^t  and  the  natural 
naction  of  human  feelings,  in  the  shedding  of 
blood  thexe  is  full  remission,  not  only  for  the  cri- 
minal, hot  too  often  also  for  his  crime.  The 
grave  camm  all  things,  even  the  hatred  due  to  the 
biackeit  crimes.  T^e  part  of  wisdom,  therefore, 
would  b^  to  let  the  criminal  live,  a  memorial 
of  the  continued  misezy  which  the  law  entails 
npoo  the  guilty.  Cain,  cast  out  from  human 
iutereouxse,  and  suffering  the  terrors  of  a  troubled 
mind,  found  his  ^punishment  greater  than  he 
could  bear;"  and  those  who  witnessed  it  were 
more  moved  to  abhor  his  crime,  than  if  his  carcass 
W  been  exposed,  for  an  hour  or  two,  swinging  on 
a  tree.  After  that  first  shock,  the  spectators  would 
have  passed  on,  and  soon  foigotten  what  manner 
of  man  he  was.  Who  is  there  that  now  calls  to 
inind  the  crimes  of  Courvoisier,  of  Greenacre,  or  of 
Thsrtell?  What  murderer,  in  thought,  shudders 
at  their  fete? 

Notwithstanding  the  eloquent  homilies  we  so 
often  hear  from  tihe  Bench,  proceeding  from  the 
thieadwom  text  already  alluded  to,  it  will  not  be 
<feiued,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  the  punishment 
of  death,  as  recognised  by  the  law  of  this  realm, 
icets  upon  vexy  different  grounds.  It  is  a  mere 
qoestion  of  ei^ediency ;  and  if  the  practice  can- 
not  be  maintained  by  an  appeal  to  its  efficacy 
<^  an  tzample,  no  administrator  of  human  justice 
Would  dream  of  justifying  himself  to  society,  by 
*«xt8  of  Scripture,  for  taking  away  the  Me  of 
tbe  most  guilty  of  God's  creatures.  On  that 
ground  he  might  as  well  order  an  adulterer  to  be 
taken  out  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  stoned 
to  death  by  the  multitude.  Prove  to  me,  then, 
that  the  hangman  makes  fewer  murderers,  and 


you  silence  me ;  but  failing  in  that,  don't  think  to 
knock  out  my  brains  with  The  PetUateuek, 

Since  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  oode^  many 
crimes,  of  which  death  was  the  established  and 
customaiy  punishment,  have  become  less  frequent. 
Although  ihe  distresses  of  the  people  were  never 
more  severe,  or  more  general,  burglaries,  robberies 
on  the  highway,  and  even  tiieft — ^to  all  of  which 
even  honest  minds  have  been  prcmipted  by  want- 
are  not  so  conmion  as  they  were  some  twenty 
years  ago.  In  Ireland,  where  the  common  people 
are  in  a  starving  condition  half  the  year,  the  two 
first-mentioned  crimes  are  scarcely  ever  attempted. 
Even  in  the  heart  of  Tipperary,  the  outer  door  of 
any  gentleman,  who  has  not  rendered  himself  ob- 
noxious to  popular  vengeance,  by  ofiending  against 
the  Agrarian  code  of  Oapiain  Rocky  may  be  left 
open  aU  through  the  night  with  perfect  safety ;  and 
he  may  himself  travel  unattended,  at  any  hour, 
through  the  wildest  districts,  without  fear  of  los- 
ing his  money.  These  are  very  surprising  facts, 
but  their  truth  is  notorious.  I  think  Lord  Glen- 
gall  himself  would  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it. 
I  have  no  theory  to  account  for  them ;  but  it  is 
evident,  that  our  fethers  of  the  past  generation 
were  mistaken  in  their  belief,  that  no  species  of 
property  could  be  secure  without  the  safeguard  of 
the  gibbet,  and  that  a  vast  quantity  of  blood  was 
shed  by  them— legally  shed,  to  be  sure— in  support 
of  that  opinion. 

Not  twenty  years  ago,  I  saw  two  young  men 
hanged  for  puehing  open  a  door,  which  had  been 
purposely  left  unbarred  to  entrap  them ;  a  spade 
having  been  placed  against  it,  in  order  to  render 
just  so  much  ferce  necessary  as  would  constitute 
the  crime  of  buiglaiy.  They  forced  the  door,  cer- 
tainly, with  intent  to  commit  a  robbeiy,  but  were 
taken,  re  infictdy  by  a  party  of  police,  who  lay  in 
wait  for  them;  and  when  they  were  placed  on 
their  trial.  Lord  Norbury,  addressing  the  jury, 
significantly  demanded — ^  Which  of  you,  gentle- 
men, could  sleep  in  your  beds,  if  ruffians  like  these 
are  suffered  to  go  about  the  country  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  to  pillage,  and,  perhaps,  to  murder  T 

Those  '*  wretches  hung,  that  jurymen  might 
sleep ;"  but  it  has  been  since  discovered,  that  jury- 
men may  sleep  quite  as  serenely,  nay,  more  so, 
though  buiglars  are  only  transported. 

Horse-stealing  was  another  of  the  crimes,  of 
which  we  were  told  there  would  be  no  end,  if  the 
powerful  sanction  of  the  halter  should  be  relaxed. 
Yet  it  is  now  a  rare  offence.  For  this,  and  the 
stealing  and  maiming  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the 
gallows  was  an  absolute  decoy ;  and  its  officiating 
minister  exercised  a  sort  of  irresistible  fascination. 

But  Forgery  was  long  the  twin-brother  of  Mur^ 
der  on  that  levelling  platform ;  with  this  difference, 
that  ifUereit  could  sometimes  save  a  murderer,  but 
never  was  sufiered  to  prevail  against  the  doom  of 
a  forger.  The  pardon  of  a  man  convicted  of  that 
offence,  or  the  commutation  of  his  sentence  to  the 
most  rigorous  and  severe  form  of  secondary  punish- 
ment, would  have  been  cried  down  as  an  act  of 
national  bankruptcy,  which  public  credit  could 
not  possibly  survive.  In  such  event,  it  was  confi- 
dentiy  surmised  that  every  fellow  who  coul4  write 
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vould  have  nothing  to  do  but  raise  money  in  the 
name,  and  at  the  expense,  of  an  honester  man ; 
the  hanks  would  all  be  rained ;  the  merehants 
urould  be  obliged  to  suspend  payments ;  and  bo 
uniyersal  a  counterfeiting  of  powers  ofcttonug^  was 
to  ensue,  that  every  widow  and  every  orphan, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land^  (who 
had  'nheir  little  all'*  invested  in  the  funds,)  were 
to  be  reduced  inevitably  to  beggary. 

This  sort  of  talk  kept  the  hinges  of  our  Newgate 
balcony  pretty  limber  for  many  a  year ;  for  there 
were  innumerable  forgeries  and  convictions  took 
place  at  almost  «>  every  Session.  Nor  in  any  in- 
stance, where  the  guilt  of  the  party  was  clearly 
established,  was  the  monster  baffled  of  his  prey. 
The  execution  of  Doctor  Dodd  had  efieotually 
'*  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind."  George 
the  Third,  who  possessed  that  sort  of  firmness 
common  to  some  men  with  a  pig  when  it  is  bent 
upon  pursuing  the  wrong  way,  treated  all  applica- 
tions for  the  remission  of  the  extreme  sentence,  in 
cases  of  forgery,  as  a  direct  imputation  on  his  ku- 
mani^*  "  If  I  pardon  this  man,  then  Doctor  Dodd 
was  murdered,"  was  his  answer.  He  was'under- 
stood  to  have  said  the  same  thing  with  regard  to 
Peltier,  a  French  merchant,  when  applied  to  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Dodd;  and  so,  because  those  two 
men  might  have  been  ''murdered,"  others  must 
■ubmit,  without  repining,  to  the  same  hard  fiite. 

Down  to  Fauntleroy,  those  various  reasons,  royal, 
political,  and  mercantile,  kept  the  system  of  for- 
gery alive  and  aotive.  llogues  presuming  on  the 
human  feelings  of  those  whom  they  designed  to 
cheat,  and  on  the  general  sympathy  created  by  a 
punishment  so  disproportionate  to  the  crime,  were 
content  to  run  the  risk  of  detection.  Hundreds  of 
them  fell  victims  to  their  temerity;  but  hundreds 
escaped :  and  in  the  former  cases  the  calamity  was 
shared  by  the  prosecutor  with  the  victim ;  the 
indignation  of  society  being  diverted  from  the 
iniquitous  law,  which  enacted  such  a  savage  retri- 
bution, to  those  who  had  recourse  to  it  for  protec- 
tion or  satisfaction. 

Thus,  in  the  case,  before  slightly  alluded  to,  of 
Lieutenant  Bellamy,  the  prosecutor  was  an  attor- 
ney, rising  in  practice,  and  likely,  through  his 
connexions,  to  advance  rapidly  to  affluence ;  but 
the  cruelty  of  the  law,  and  of  the  executive  ad- 
ministration, was  visited  upon  him.  Friends  looked 
cold ;  clients  avoided  him  ;  and  he  became  an  ob- 
scure man,  broken  in  spirit  and  broken  in  fortune* 
Yet  he  had  not  acted  from  vindictive  motives,  nor 
taken  an  unfair  advantage  ;  but  the  general  pity 
for  the  poor  culprit  was  turned  into  gall  against 
his  prosecutor.  Had  a  punishment  short  of  death 
been  awarded,  this  man  would  have  been  applauded 
by  those  who  now  condemned  him,  not  for  his  own 
fault,  but  for  that  of  the  hideous  criminal  code  of 
England. 

The  blind  and  irrespective  ruthlessncss  with 
which  this  particular  crime  was  attempted  to  be 
hunted  down,  displays  itself  in  a  case  which,  un- 
like most  instances  where  the  crown  had  taken  a 
delinquent  in  its  toils,  had  a  pleasing  and  some- 
what ludicrous  termination. 

A  simple  countryman,  who  had  acquired  the 


dangerous  accomplishments  of  reading  and  writing, 
having  come  into  possession  of  a  five-pound  note, 
altered  the  five,  in  a  rude  manner)  with  the  pen, 
to  ten^  and  presented  it,  in  that  form,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  cash,  at  a  bank  in  Waterford.  For 
this  attempt,  whichj  of  course^  did  not  sucosed,  he 
was  tried  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  the  aim- 
plicity  of  the  man  was  so  apparent^  that  the  juiy 
strongly  recommended  him  to  the  mercy  of  the 
crown ;  and  the  judge  who  preuded  BUt>puted  the 
application  with  all  his  influenee. 

That  Government,  however,  had  a  ''vow  in 
heaven"  against  sparing  one  drop  of  blood  which 
the  tribunids  had  once  devoted  to  4he  altars  of  the 
PqRyrocnsy.  Several  respites  were  granted  at  the 
earnest  request  of  gentlemen  whom  it  would  not 
have  been  quite  politic  to  disgust ;  but  at  last  the 
sheriff  received  an  official  letter  from  the  Caetle, 
impressed  with  the  black  seal  of  destiny^  to  the 
following  purport  i-^ 

<*  DtBus  Gasilb. 
^  Sni,i^The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  been  gradonsly 
pleased  further  to  respite  the  execution  df  the  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  Peter  Walsh,  condemned  at 
the  last  assizes^  until  Saturday  next,  when  yon  will 
proceed,  without  foil,  to  carry  the  sentence  of  Ute 
law  into  efi^t.-^Yoar  obt.  servt. 

A.  B.,  Under  Secretary. 


To  the  Bigh  Shertf, 
aty  of  WoXerford. 


"  Perhaps,"  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Soott  would  sftr, 
the  supreme  disposer  of  events  did  not  0pprm  of 
this  sort  of  justice.  At  all  events,  he  otherwise  or- 
dained the  result. 

« I  iwtt— will  I  r'  said  honest  Tom  Backas,  the 
sheriff,  as  he  thrust  the  Under-secretaty's  letter 
into  his  coat-pocket ;  ^  I  will  see  thee  hanged  first.*' 
And  away  he  went  to  the  city  gaol  to  break  the 
matter  as  gently  as  possible  to  Peter  Walsh,  whom 
he  found  endeavouring  to  soothe  the  torments  of 
"  hope  deferred"  with  a  pot  of  porter* 

"  Peter,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  have  you  made  yonr 
sowir 

"  The  Lord  be  between  us  and  harm,  yonr  ho- 
nour !"  said  Peter.  «  Why  would  I  think  of  the 
like?" 

*' Because  you  must  be  hanged  on  Ssturday 
morning,  my  poor  fellow,  without  fail." 

"Is  it  in'aimest  ye  are T  said  Peter,  dropping 
the  porter  ;  **  or  maybe  you're  jokin.  You  wor 
always  fond  of  yonr  joke,  Masther  Tom,  hs,  ha, 
(her«  he  tried  to  kugh ;)  but,  by  St.  Peter,  that's 
not  a  pretty  subject  to  joke  about  (and  he  threw 
a  feariiil  glance  around  the  cell)  in  such  an  oogly 
place  as  this." 

« 'Tis  too  true  to  put  in  a  balliid,  Peter.  I  hare 
a  letter  from  tlie  Castle^-devO  bum  it !— ordering 
me  to  see  the  job  done  without  fail  .*  so,  send  for 
Father  Kenny,  and  make  your  {leace,  as  well  as 
you  can." 

Having  thus  delicatefy  introduced  the  matter  to 
the  party  most  nearly  concerned,  the  worthy 
sheriff  hastened  to  the  gaoler,  and,  in  terms  of  high 
indignation,  communicated  the  substance  of  the 
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Under-Becpetary*B  letter  to  that  officer.  But  the 
gaoler  received  it  all  as  a  matter  of  husiness,  ob- 
fierving,  that  he  tiiought,  all  along,  how  it  would 
end,  and  that  they  might  as  well  haye  let  the  law 
take  iU  eoorse  at  ^rst. 

"Humph !*•  thinks  the  Aeriff  to  himself; 
•  there  is  not  much  sympathy  to  he  looked  for  in 
this  quarter:  but  we  will  try  a  stratagem.  Pray, 
Master  Bolton,**  he  said  aloud,  ^  what  are  we  to 
do  ibr  a  hangman  ?  *^ 

"  There  is  no  such  couTaniency  to  be  had  in 
Waterford,**  said  the  gaoler,  drily. 
*  And  how,  if  we  can't  get  one  anywhere  else?" 
**  Why,  then,  I  suppose,  the  sheriff  must  do  the 
business  himself,'*  replied  Bolton,  raising  his  finger 
and  thumb  to  the  butt  of  his  left  ear  with  an  ex- 
pressire  jerk  and  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and  a 
clicking  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate,  which  is 
^rell  understood  in  the  language  of  pantomime. 

**  Very  pleasant,  indeed  l*  thought  the  sheriff. 
**  But,  Bdton,  my  dear  friend,  you  must  assist  me 
here." 

**  Assist  you  !**  said  the  droll  •  •*  Lord  love  you, 
I  never  could  tie  a  running-knot  In  my  life." 

«  Pook !  d n  It  1  man,"  said  the  sheriff,  **  don't 

be  ridiculous.  I  mean,  you  must  help  me  to 
procure  an  executiotier.  Could  not  you  now, 
like  an  honest  fellow,  take  my  gig  and  drive  over 
to  Clonmel.  Tm  sure  they  have  a  permanent 
hangman  on  that  establishment." 

•*Ay,  but  I  doubt  he's  always  engaged  at  home," 
says  the  gaoler. 

"Well,  then,  say  Wexford;  that's  but  forty 
miles  off.  You'd  be  back  in  three  days ;  quite 
time  enough,  you  \know :  and  as  you  understand 
these  things  much  better  than  I  do,  I  shall  take  it 
as  a  great  fkvour  if  you  will  transact  this  little 
i&atter  for  me.** 

"Yes,"  said  Bolton,  •'and  bring  the  hangman 
back  in  the  gig  beside  me?  How  would  Mrs. 
Btekas  like  that,  I  wonder?" 

**Ko  matter  for  her;  1*11  arrange  all  that.  Only 
ajyouTl  oblige  me." 

•Willingly,"  said  Bolton,  «on  this  condition, 
^^  jou  remain  here  and  act  the  gaoler  during 
nij  absence  ;  for  it  would  never  do  to  leave  things, 
Imstmg  to  such  drunken  rascals  as  the  turnkeys." 
^  This  was  what  Backas  expected,  and  indeed  de- 
sired; so  he  was  on  the  following  morning  in- 
Terted  with  the  keys,  while  the  phlegmatic  gaoler, 
rejoidng  in  any  occasion  of  snuffing  the  fresh 
coontiy  air  for  a  time,  soluttu  cutis,  was  trotting 
tt  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  along  the  road  to 
Wexford. 

Father  Kenny  was  closeted  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  day  with  the  condemned  prisoner, 
whom  he  pronounced  to  be  a  true  penitent;  though 
he  found  it  a  little  difficult  at  first  to  reconcile  his 
mind  to  the  justice  of  the  law,  which  demanded 
the  forfeit  of  a  life  for  so  trifling  an  act  as  that  of 
drawing  a  pen  across  a  flimsy  bit  of  paper.  A  dis- 
affected priest  was  that  Father  Kenny,  or  he  never 
eotdd  have  uttered  such  a  remark. 

At  midnight  the  prison  lay  in  darkness.  Only 
in  the  gaoler  s  apartment,  where  reclined  the 
ibeiiff  in  his  arm-chair,  was  a  light  suffered  to 


glimmer ;  and  that  waft  barefuUy  hooded  from  ex« 
temal  observation.  The  keys  of  the  prison  lay  on 
a  table  before  him^  and  the  snoring  of  the  turnkeys 
in  an  adjacent  room,  satisfied  him  thathe  was  alone 
in  his  glory.  That^  and  the  creaking  of  the  drcp 
outside  the  window,  were  the  only  sounds  which 
broke  the  awful  stillneee  of  the  prison. 

He  took  a  dark  lantern  and  preceded  on  tiptoe 
along  the  passages  leading  to  the  condemhed  cell. 
Several  doors,  trebly  bolted  and  locked,  had  to  be 
opened  in  his  progress ;  but  he  accomplished  all 
without  trepidation  or  noise.  His  heart  smote 
him  not  in  what  he  had  undertaken.  As  he  passed 
the  different  cells,  where  the  prisoners  lay,  he  over- 
heard many  a  heavy  sigh,  through  the  grating  of 
their  doors ;  many  a  miserable  bdng  also  he  heard 
writhing  and  moaning  on  his  straw,  *'  in  restless 
ecstasy ;"  but  the  man  doomed  to  die  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  lay  fast  asleep.  So  sound  and 
undisturbed  was  his  slumber,  that  he  sdareely 
seemed  to  breathe.  The  waldng  horrors  of  the 
day  had  exhausted  him,  and  a  kind  Providence, 
in  compensation  for  his  previous  agony,  had  steep- 
ed his  senses  in  f orgetfhlness. 

The  sheriff  found  some  difficulty  in  arousing 
him ;  and  when  he  had,  in  some  degree,  brought 
him  to  his  recollection^  the  wretch  thought  that  he 
had  come  to  demand  his  body,  to  be  disposed  of 
according  to  law,  and  he  fell  into  a  violent  fit  [of 
trembling.  Honest  Tom,  howeve/,  who  had  anti- 
cipated tills,  was  provided  with  a  restorative, 
which  even  Father  Mathew  would  scarcely  con- 
demn in  such  a  case, — ^he  gave  poor  Peter  a  drop 
out  qf  the  battle,  which  had  the  double  effect  of 
stopping  his  mouth,  and  setting  him  firmly  upon 
his  legs.  He  then  briefly  explained  to  him  that 
he  must  lose  no  time  at  his  toilet,  but  throw  on  a 
cloak,  which  had  been  provided  for  the  occasion, 
and  quickly  and  silently  follow  him.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  placed  him  at  liberty,  beyond  the  outer 
gate  of  the  prison,  and  bade  him  Grod  speed. 

A  sentinel  was  passing  on  his  beat,  and  the  dis- 
mayed wretch  shrunk  back  like  a  frightened  bird 
to  its  cage  ;  but  just  then,  the  heavy  drop-leaf  of 
the  gallows  overhead  grated  harshly  to  the  wind, 
and  he  rushed  forward, — ^while  Backas,  fearful 
lest  his  agitation  might  betray  him,  cried  aloud, 
**  Good  night,  Doctor, — ^good  night  I  and  mind 
how  you  go  down  the  hill.  Fair  and  easy  go  far 
in  a  day." 

At  eight  of  the  next  morning,  the  High  Sheriff 
was  aroused  from  as  deep  and  sweet  a  slumber,  in 
the  gaoler's  bed,  as  that  from  which  he  had  roused 
the  condemned  sleeper,  and  told  that  the  prisoner 
had  escaped.  He  was  fined  five  hundred  pounds  ; 
but  the  world  prospered  with  him,  and  he  could 
spare  it. 

Some  years  afterwards,  when  he  related  this  in- 
cident, some  one  asked.  What  had  become  of  the 
culprit,  and  whether  he  had  ever  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  gratitude  to  his  deliverer  ? 

"  He  received  a  free  pardon,  through  the  Mar- 
quis (of  Waterford,)  from  another  administra- 
tion," said  the  worthy  ex-Sheriff;  **  and  many  a 
warm  benediction  /receired /rom  his  lips  ;  but  the 
only  overt  act  of  gratitude  I  can  remember,  was 
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liis  selling  me  a  Bpavined  horse  for  twenty  pounds, 
which,  between  two  brothers,  was  not  worth  half 
the  money.  Bnt,  if  the  same  thing  was  to  be  done 
to-morrow,  and  at  the  same  oost,  I  would  do  it 
again.  It  is  not  for  the  thanks  one  is  likely  to 
receive  from  a  rogue,  that  we  should  feel  disposed 
to  act  a  humane  part ;  nor  should  his  worthlesa- 
ness  make  tny  difference,  if  the  thing  itself  is 
right.  I  despise  a  man  who  says, — *  Save  a  thief 
from  the  gallows,  and  he  will  pick  your  pocket.' 
Why, — ^let  him  pick  it,  the  blackguard !  if  he  must. 
He  cannot  rob  me  of  the  satisfaction  I  feel,  when 
I  recollect  the  night  I  sent  Jerry  Bolton  on  a  fool's 
errand  to  Wexford,  and  the  nice  tke-drtete  he  had 
with  a  hangman  by  his  side,  all  the  way  back. 
Je^ry  was  right,  however,  about  Mrs.  B.  Deuce 
a  toe  would  she  set  in  that  gig  any  more  ;  and  I 
had  to  part  with  it  for  next  to  nothing." 

This  is  a  long  digression,  almost  apropos  to  no- 
thing ;  our  business  being  to  show  that  the  forgery 
trade  has  declined,  since  it  ceased  to  be  carried  on 
in  partnership  with  Jack  Kekh  as  Indonw,  To 
that  fact,  however,  the  Old  Bailey  Annals  and  the 
Circuit  Reports  bear  undeniable  testimony.  No 
person  now  objects  to  appear  against  a  man  who 
has  perpetrated  or  attempted  that  description  of 
fraud ;  yet  the  number  of  prosecutions  falls  con- 
siderably short  of  those  whidi  took  place,  when  two 
cases  of  forgery^  out  of  three,  were  allowed  to  escape 
with  impunity,  through  the  horror  which  men  felt 
of  imbruing  their  hands  in  blood.  .  The  witnesses 
felt  not  the  least  compunction  in  bringing  forward 
proofs  against  the  Reverend  Doctor  Bailey,  the 
other  day ;  nor  was  any  sensation  of  pity  or  terror 
excited  in  the  public  mind,  when  he  received  sen- 
tence of  transportation  for  life.  He  deserved  it ; 
and  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the 
safety  of  society  required  it.  A  la  bonne  heure, 
then  ;  let  the  reverend  preacher  live  out  his  whole 
allotted  time,  and  learn,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean,  to  connect  the  practice  of  good  works  with 
the  doctrines  of  religion.  He  will  do  no  more  hurt 
to  his  neighbour  in  thb  hemisphere  ;  nor  will  the 
degraded  and  wretched  condition,  to  which  he  has 
sunk  himself,  encourage  any  extravagant  rouS,  lay 
or  cleric,  to  tread  in  his  footsteps,  in  the  miserable 
confidence  that  he  cannot  be  hanged. 

Two  important  facts  have  been  now  ascertained 
and  verified  by  experience  :  every  other  denomina- 
tion and  variety  of  crime,  for  which  the  penalty  of 
death  was  fonnerly  exacted,  has  abated  in  fre- 
quency, and  in  atrocity,  since  the  law  has  miti- 
gated its  rigour ;  and  the  crime  of  Murder^  which 
is  still  punished  with  death,  continues  as  fi^quent, 
and  is  attended  by  the  same  savage  and  ferocious 
circumstances,  as  ever.  The  terror  of  death  does 
not  .operate  in  restraining  men  of  fierce  and  vindic> 
tive  passions,  from  slaking  their  burning  hearts  in 
blood,  any  more  than  it  checked  the  audacity  of 
the  highwayman  or  prevented  the  passing  of  forged 
bank-notes. 

Is  not  this  enough  to  prove,  that  executions  for 
murder  are  no  longer  justifiable,  on  the  only  prin- 
ciple which  could  justify  a  resort  to  them  by  mor- 
tals ?  They  have  utterly  failed,  as  an  example,  to 
deter  those,  who  witness  or  read  of  them,  fipm  the 


commission  of  the  same  crime.     That  they  hare  in 


in  mens 


many  instances  ''  put  toys  of  desperation' 
heads,  urging  them  to  the  perpetration  of  deeds 
which,  under  a  less  violent  impulse,  they  never 
would  have  dreamt  of,  is  a  truth  authenticated  in 
many  a  well-known  instance.  But  our  case  u 
made  out,  without  this.  If  the  brutal  exhibition 
of  a  human  body,  writhing  on  a  gallows,  is  prored 
to  be  without  effect  in  preventing  the  crime  for 
which  he  suffers,  we  have  no  right  to  outrage  pal>- 
lie  decency,  and  shock  every  pure  Christian  feeling 
by  exhibiting  it.  What  then — ^it  is  demanded— 
would  you  make  no  distinction  between  the  fate  of 
the  convicted  murderer  and  the  sheep-stealer,  or  the 
forger  of  bank-notes?  Is  it  consistent  with  your 
notions  of  justice,  that  a  crime  so  abhorrent  to  our 
nature,  should  be  marked  with  no  darker  sign  of 
public  reprobation,  than  offences  which  are  only 
greater  in  d^ree  than  those  of  the  covetous  man, 
the  gambler,  or  of  many  a  "  smart  man"  of  bu«i- 
ness,  such  as  not  only  Braither  Jonathany  but  sly 
Brother  John  himself  deems  highly  of? 

If  I  had  a  mind  to  retaliate  upon  those  venera- 
tors of  antiquity,  I  might  say  that  the  Law,  in  its 
practice  as  weU  as  in  its  letter,  for  many  a  long 
year,  recognised  no  such  distinction  as  that  which 
they  are  now  such  mighty  sticklers  for ;  and  that 
those  men,  whose  vigorous  administration  of  jus- 
tice it  is  so  much  their  fashion  to  extoll,  were  only 
beaten  inch  by  inch  from  that  horrid  code,  which 
levelled  all  distinctions,  until  they  have  but  one 
scarlet  renmant  of  it  left  to  console  them.  But  it 
is  quite  possible— without  offending  public  moral- 
ity by.  hiring  one  human  butcher  to  destroy  the 
life  of  another — to  make  a  distinction  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  wilful  murder,  which  would  mark  the 
national  abhorrence  of  such  a  crime,  and  render 
the  guilty  individual  a  terror,  not  to  himself  alone, 
but  to  the  whole  conmiunity. 

To  this  end,  I  would  suggest  that  a  murderer, 
upon  conviction,  should  be  immediately  cut  off  from 
all  intercourse  of  friends  and  kindred.  Whether  his 
destination  were  a  prison  in  his  native  land,  or  a 
penal  colony  abroad,  he  should  be  no  more  seen 
here.  His  removal  should  take  place  instantane- 
ously from  the  dock  after  trial,  so  as  not  to  allow 
him  the  interchange  of  a  parting  word ;  or,  if  it 
were  possible,  of  a  parting  glance  with  the  specta- 
tors. It  might  be  worth  while  even  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  machinery  and  stage-efiect,  to  add  to  the 
horror  of  his  disappearances-causing  him  to  vanish 
like  a  spectre  from  the  sight  of  men.  And  he 
should  be  conveyed  away  in  secret  and  by  night- 
journeys,  to  his  final  abode,  where  he  should  he 
effectuaUy,  and  for  ever,  divorced  from  all  that  is 
most  dear  to  a  parent,  a  husband,  or  a  friend. 

The  awe  produced  in  the  by-standers  by  that 
visible  and  sudden  separation  from  the  world, 
would  surpass  the  terror  of  an  execution,  without 
any  of  its  revolting  and  demoralising  effects.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  has  been  tried  in  Tipperai}' 
within  the  last  year ;  when  prisoners,  condemned 
to  be  transported,  were  taken  out  of  their  cells  at 
midnight  and  sent  away  to  a  seaport,  before  any 
of  the  country  people  were  aware  of  their  intended 
removal.     On  the  following  market-day,  vhen 
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crowds  of  friends  and  sympathizers  flocked  into 
the  town  and  found  the  prison  empty,  the  spirit  of 
defiance,  which  had  summoned  them  together,  was 
changed  into  dismay  and  grief.  To  have  seen  the 
absent  culprits  brought  out  and  hanged,  would  not 
baTe  daunted  them  at  all ;  but  the  sUUness  and 
solitude  of  those  untenanted  walls  struck  terror 
into  their  hearts.  They  looked  and  felt,  as  men 
contemplate  the  deep  and  tranquil  waters  which 
hare  swallowed  up  human  life,  and  refuse  to  throw 
the  inanimate  form  upon  the  surface. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  present  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
he  described  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  very 
moving  language,  the  fact  of  a  poor  woman  hay- 
ing, with  her  children,  thrown  herself  at  his  feet, 
iraploiing  that  her  husband,  who  had  been  con- 
demned and  removed  in  that  summary  manner, 
might  be  brought  back  and  hanged  !  Some  of  the 
senseless  elajumrs  who  heard  him  laughed ;  but 
the  Eight  Hon.  gentleman  rebuked  their  stupid 
muniment,  saying,  that  if  they  supposed  such  a 
stmnge  application  indicated  want  of  affection  in 
the  person  who  made  it^  they  were  much  mistaken ; 
for  he  had  never  seen  grief  or  anguish  more  strongly 
depicted  in  the  demeanour  of  any  human  being. 
This  b  a  very  remarkable  testimony  in  favour  of 
what  is  called  Secondary  Punishment. 

But  would  this  be  any  diminution  of  severity? 
would  not  many  criminals,  for  themselves  as  well 
as  their  friends,  welcome  death  as  far  preferable  ?  j 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  would  be  gener- 
ally so  considered.      Farther,  I  will  add,  that  if  it 
were  not  likely  to  be  so  considered,  there  would  be 
very  littie  use  in  trying  the  experiment.      But  let 
it  be  recollected,  that  although  it  is  not  desirable 
to  aggravate  the  sufierings  of  even  the  worst  male- 
factors, it  is  not  out  of  tenderness  for  actual  mur- 
derers that  these  suggestions  are  ofiered.     It  is  in 
mercy  to  those  whose  lives  may  be  even  now 
tbm^tened,  or  in  danger  of  assassinatbn,  and  to 
^cWm  the  law,  as  it  is  enforced,  is  no  protection ; 
Bor  is  it  in  mercy  to  them  only,  but  also  to  the 
RcUes  miscreant  who  meditates  the  blow,  nothing 
iwed  or  terrified  by  the  course  of  pimishment  at 
pxtKnt  resorted  to.    Such  a  person  would  be  much 
JDoie  forcibly  and  continually  acted  upon  by  the 
stem,  impassive,  and  immovable  aspect  of  juiBtice, 
presented  in  this  form,  than  as  we  are  accustomed 


to  see  her,  rushing  sword  in  hand  into  the  arena, 
destroying  her  victim,  and  then  relapsing  into  a 
state  of  apathy  and  repose. 

When  a  man  of  a  sufficientiy  desperate  char- 
acter to  commit  a  murder  has  brought  his  mind  to 
contemplate  and  resolve  upon  the  deed,  he  will  run 
chances  for  the  final  event,  pretty  much  as  the  sol- 
dier in  Horace  calculates  tiie  fortunes  of  a  battle : 

Qaid  enim  t  conoiurritiir;  horse 

Momento  cita  mors  venit  ant  victoria  Iseta. 

He  ^Bpadily  stakes  his  life  against  the  hope  of 
escape,  or  of  a  dropped  link  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence which  may  set  him  free ;  and  even  if  he 
throws  these  calculations  aside,  and  braces  himself 
up  for  the  worst,  he  plunges  headlong  down  the 
steep  with  lus  victim,  as  an  afiair  of  ^'  an  hour/* 
in  which  the  satisfaction  anticipated  balances  the 
pain. 

But  let  him  see  the  convicted  murderer  divested 
in  a  twinkling  of  his  ruffian  heroism ;  sucked  down, 
as  it  were,  into  the  earth  from  the  presence  of  his 
kind  for  ever ;  borne  away  to  a  remote  and  in- 
accessible place,  to  drag  out  his  lingering  years  in 
total  ignorance  of  all  things  that  happen  in  the 
world  ;  denied  even  the  gloomy  comfort  of  learn- 
ing what  is  thought  of  himself,  of  his  crime,  of  his 
sentence,  or  whether  people  think  of  him  at  all : — 
Men  who  would  face  the  gallows  with  a  smile, 
would  shrink  in  terror  from  such  a  living  death. 

But  the  old  dancing-master  plucks  my  sleeve 
and  asks-— '^  What  am  /  to  do  ?  Consider  my  win- 
dow in  Green  Street.  Is  there  to  be  no  respect  for 
vested  rights?'' 

A  serious  question  this,  my  masters :  if  the  old 
fellow's  window  is  going  to  be  put,  like  Old  Sarum, 
into  Schedule  Ay  he  must  be  at  least  exonerated 
from  the  special  rent  required  of  him.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  question  of  law,  if  he  might  not,  even  now, 
throw  up  the  tenement,  inasmuch  as  the  contract 
was  based  originally  on  an  immoral  consideration. 
But  at  all  events,  the  subject  of  compensation — I 
do  not  say  to  amateitr  danein^nuuters,  whose  loss 
is  but  fantastical — ^but  to  the  legal  functionary 
who  made  an  honest  living  by  the  practice,  and 
who  cannot  well  turn  his  hand  to  any  other  call- 
ing, as  well  as  to  the  Rope-maker  and  furnishing 
Ironmonger  of  those  finishing  Establishment^ 
must  receive  due  attention. 
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Wb  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  those  fatalists, 
who  hold  that  nations  are  subject  to  certain  fixed 
laws  of  prosperity  and  decay,  sprouting,  budding, 
and  blooming  like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and,  like 
them,  drooping  and  decaying  with  a  predestined 
uniformity,  which  no  art  or  energy  can  obviate. 
Kationa  are  made  up  of  intellects  and  of  con- 
toences  ;  and  when  the  hour  of  decay  comes^  there 
19  something  in  these  elements  which  was  not  to  be 
found  in  them  during  the  hour  of  success.     If 


there  are  bounds  to  the  prosperity  capable  of  being 
achieved  by  that  portion  of  the  human  race  that 
has  taken  the  lead  in  the  march  of  improvement, 
they  are  yet  far  out  of  sight.  While  Central 
Africa  is  undrained,  and  Southern  Africa  unirri- 
gated, — ^while  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  in 
Australia  are  unvlsited,  while  there  is  no  daily 
mail  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  while  the  Kent- 
ish farmer  uses  the  plough  of  four  generations 
back — a  nation  that  is  free  to  give,  and  free  to 
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tftkf— free  to  Work,  and  free  to  buy  and  Bell,  be- 
holds no  Tiaible  horizon  to  bound  the 'expansive 
field  of  its  progress. 

But  it  is  too  true,  that  nations  on  the  highway 
to  prosperity  A€Ms  fallen*-4hat  great  empires  have 
been  checked  in  their  progress ;  and  that  which 
has  happened  may  happen  again*  The  question 
comes  to  be«*^Do  efiects  of  this  sort  take  place 
without  causes  ?  And  if  it  be  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative,  another  question  will  follow^  whether  it  be 
worth  while  inquiring  what  the  causes  of  national 
retrc^giession  are!  When  a  eommerdal  house, 
which  has  been  transacting  a  prosperous  business, 
gives  way,  the  calamity  arises  from  some  mistake 
in  the  art  of  carrying  on  a  suooessful  trade ;  in 
other  wordS)  in  the  art  of  making  rich*  Politi- 
cal economy  is  the  science  from  which  nations 
learn  the  Art  of  making  rich ;  and  if  a  nation 
-—an  industrious,  well-meaning  nation — ^be  grow- 
ing poof  instead  of  rich,  it  must  be  from  some 
mistake  in  the  application  of  political  econo- 
my. Let  us  look  at  an  illustration  in  that  empire 
which  was  formerly  to  the  world  what  Britain  is 
to  it  now.  Philip  II«  of  Spain  possessed  dominions, 
on  which,  as  on  those  of  Queen  Victoria,  **  the  sun 
never  set."  Naples,  Milan,  the  Netherlands,  the 
Palatinate,  bowed  to  the  empire  of  Madrid.  The 
new  world  was  claimed  as  an  apanage  to  domin- 
ions which  bid  hit"  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  old. 
There  are  many  points  of  similarity  between  the  old 
state  of  Spain  and  that  of  Britain  at  the  present 
day.  The  sea  was  covered  with  Spanish  ships — a 
great  merchant  navy,  and  its  oflflshoot  a  powerful 
armed  fleet.  Cadiz  and  Malaga  had  their  mer- 
chant princes — ^their  Barings  and  Gladstones.  The 
interior  swarmed  with  busy  workmen.  In  its  best 
days,  too,  Spain  had  a  Parliament,  with  its  sturdy 
uncompromising  opposition,  and  its  pliant  minis- 
terial benches.  All  tilese  elements  of  prosperity  had 
their  gradual  and  steady  rise  and  progress,  and, 
when  the  apex  was  reached,  as  steady  and  as  grad- 
ual was  the  descent ;  and  the  full-blown  prosper- 
ity of  a  great  people  faAed  and  died,  as  if  Nature 
hiMl  set  a  season  for  budding  and  blooming,  and  a 
season  for  decaying.  And  whence  did  it  arise,  that 
half  a  century  of  degeneracy  saw  harbours  decayed, 
ships  rotting  in  the  docks,  warehouses  empty  and 
ruinous,  and  a  people  stamped  with  a  Ustless  and 
hopeless  indolence,  destined  io  make  them  the 
laughing-stock  of  Europe  for  centuries?  Why, 
even  in  a  misiakein  political  economy^^one  of  those 
selfisb,  grasping  efforts  at  a  monopoly  of  prosperity, 
which,  by  the  fixed  laws  of  Providence,  are  destined 
to  be  the  ruin  of  those  who  attempt  them.  The 
possession  of  the  bullion  mines  caused  the  ruin  of 
Spain,  because  the  Spanish  Government,  instead  of 
looking  on  bullion  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
looked  upon  it  as  that  wealth  which  commerce  was 
only  a  means  of  acquiring.  Having  got  their  hand 
on  the  gold,  the  next  thing  was  to  keep  it ;  and  so 
its  exportation  was  prohibited.  The  matter  was  a 
simple  one.  They  saw  all  the  world  toiling  and 
speculating  for  the  purpose  of  getting  gold.  JVe 
grow  gold  in  our  own  lands,  they  said ;  let  us  then 
keep  it  to  ourselves.  It  puzzled  people  to  find  out 
how  the  nation  should  sink  into  poverty  when  there 


was  plenty  of  gold  in  it,  as  it  puzztes  people 
to  discover  how  artisans  can  starve,  when  the 
landlords,  who  employ  them,  have  made  piori- 
sion  for  keeping  up  rents.  The  sideboard  of  the 
Duke  of  Albuquerque  had  forty  silver  ladders, 
and,  when  he  died,  six  weeks  were  spent  in  inyen- 
torying  and  sorting  his  gold  and  nlver  dishes. 
How  could  starvatioti  creep  into  such  company? 
As  100  refuse  to  Import  what  others  have  to  gire 
us  for  our  manufitt^tures,  Spain  refased  to  export 
that  commodity  which  she  had  to  give  for  the  pro- 
duoe  of  other  countries.  Intense,  blind,  beeotied 
selfishness  has  the  ruling  motive  in  both  cases; 
and  Providence  has  set  a  law  in  the  world,  where- 
by selfishness  shall  be  visited*  TheA  weM  wise 
men  then  in  Spain,  as  there  were  ui  Gotham  of  old, 
and  as  there  are  in  England  nOWft  AroyalGominis- 
sion  was  appointed  to  report^  and  it  did  report ; 
saying,  that  the  decay  of  the  nation  might  be  at- 
tributed to  the  occupation  of  the  people  being  that 
of  agriculture,  which  is  laborious  and  exhaostire, 
and  recommending  that  of  i)asture  to  be  sob* 
Btituted  fot  it ;  just  as  the  /Standard  and  Mr.  Fer- 
rand  will  tell  us,  that  our  present  calamities  arise 
out  of  over-production  and  machinery ;  that  our 
loss  of  the  market  arises  from  the  superior  indus- 
try of  our  population,  and  from  the  fertility  of  our 
resources  for  producing  quicker  and  cheaper  than 
our  neighbours. 

There  is  a  particular  phase  in  the  state  of  a  na- 
tion, at  which  any  such  great  calamitous  mistake 
tells  upon  it.  Prussia  would  no  more  be  injuped 
by  a  Com  Law,  than  Britain  by  a  prohibition 
against  exporting  native  gold.  While  we  produced 
more  grain  than  our  population  consumed,  we 
could  be  pillaged  by  the  landlords  fbr  a  bountj, 
without  being  starved  5  but  our  population  haa  now 
outrun  home  produce,  and  every  tiveniy-fiur  horn 
add  a  clear  thousand  to  its  number.  For  aome 
years  past  we  have  felt  the  vibration  and  com- 
motion attendant  on  the  turning  of  the  beam- 
on  our  change  from  a  state  of  progreasion  to  a 
state  of  retrogression.  The  adjustment  has  now 
been  made :  we  are  on  the  way  dawn.  Incidental 
seasons  of  panic  and  distress  have  occurred  here- 
tofore ;  but  things  righted  themselves  again ;  and 
there  were  none  of  those  symptoms  of  steady  decay 
which  the  present  day  exhibits.  It  is  not  alone 
that  hundreds  of  thousands — ay,  miUions,  of  the 
working  people  are  starving.  How  happens  it, 
that  with  so  many  hands  to  be  employed,  there  is 
a  glut  of  uninvested  cai)ital?  While  workmen 
starve,  the  manufacturer  keeps  the  money  that 
would  employ  them,  were  there  buyers,  lying  at 
2  per  cent.  It  is  plain,  that  imder  this  pressure, 
our  boasted  capital  must  decrease,  and  every  day 
see  us  a  poorer  nation.  Our  capital  is  the  accumu- 
lated savings  of  the  produce  of  our  industry  and 
enterprise.  When  its  possessors  must  live  upon 
the  capital  itself,  instead  of  its  produce,  it  dwindles 
away ;  and  thus  will  the  nation  exhibit  the  fate  of 
her  individual  children— the  savings  of  old  days 
of  enterprise  and  prosperity  scattered  In  the  hour 
of  adversity. 

Is  the  operation  to  go  on  ?     Is  a  helping  hand 
to  be  held  out  to  us  ere  it  be  too  late?    Or  arc  wo 
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to  be  left  to  our  fate  ?     Let  those  who  defSend  the 
latter  alteniAtiTe  femember  what  that  fate  vh^ 
that  the  dieeaee  begins  with  the  mortification  of 
the  extremities.   All  classes  suffer ;  but  the  poorest 
and  the  feeblest  die  the  death  of  starvation.  At  this 
momenty  with  a  fireesing  wind  that  cuts  into  sable 
and  dreadnought,  an  artisan,  with  his  children, 
parades  the  street,  oorered  with  tattered  rags  of 
thin  ootton,  squeezing  from  his  rotting  lungs  a 
cieaking  ballad*     There  is  no  phenomenon  in 
nature  carrying  more  clearly  the  history  of  the 
cause  in  the  nature  of  the  effect,  than  the  hag- 
gard cheek  and  shrivelled  limbs  of  that  man.    He 
would  have  worked,  but  the  manufacturer  did 
not  want  his  services.    The  manufacturer  would 
have  employed  him,  but  there  were  hands  enough^ 
and  too  many,  for  the  home  market^  already  at 
work  \  and  the  foreign  trade,  instead  of  increasing 
with  the  numbers  of  the  population,  had  been 
{yU&g  ofiT.    The  trader  on  the  Baltic  would  buy 
the  woollen  or  cotton  stufis  from  the  manufacttirer, 
but  he  has  no  money  to  do  it  with :   we  have 
stopped  the  course  of  commerce  at  his  door,  by  re- 
fusing to  take  the  article  his  country  deals  in — 
eoRi.    Will  the  ballad-singing  victim  of  this  sys- 
tem be  eyer  restored  to  the  paths  of  industry  and 
respectability  1   No,  never.    It  is  a  truth  which 
has  lately  received  too  many  illustrations  to  be 
orerlooked,  that  those  who  lose  their  hold  of  honest 
industry  and  self-esteem,  and  cast  themselves  upon 
the  ocean  of  public  mendicity,  never  reeoter  their 
moral  health.    A  few  months — ^it  may  be,  per- 
haps, a  year,  or  two  years — ^will  see  the  wretch 
vrbo  has  just  passed  by,  stretched  on  his  death-bed. 
It  win  not  be  apparent  that  he  has  died  of  starva- 
tion ;  it  will  be  typhus  fever,  or  consumption — 
the  fruit  of  much  exposure,  fearfiil  privation,  and 
a  htde  intemperance.    For  him  there  is  no  hope 
in  thb  world  ;  and  ere  the  grave  has  closed  over 
bbn,  the  only  practicable  and  rational  question  is, 
'Whether  a  happier  race  shall  tread  upon  its  turf? 
Ihae  is  a  horrible  optimism  pervading  society, 
on  the  sabject  of  the  influence  of  national  suffering, 
iriiich  should  be  uprooted,  for  it  la  as  dangerous  a 
&Ikej  as  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  or  the  Anti- 
Sbveiy  Association,  ever  combated.     There  is  an 
epinion  entertained  by  many  people-— and  kind- 
bttited  and  benevolent  people  they  sometimes  are 
^-that  if  starvation  be  a  painful  operation  to  con- 
iODplate,  there  is  satisfaction  in  leflecting  that  it 
tads  to  obstruct  the  growth  of  population :  as  if 
it  were  nmply  the  numerousness  of  the  people,  and 
not  the  ratio  between  the  employment  and  the 
munbers,  that  occasions  national  distress.     The 
worthy  Lord  Kaimes  used  to  direct  attention  to 
tbe  cireumstonoe,  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  in- 
SkatioDB  of  the  action  of  a  benevolent  providence, 
that  population  was  kept  to  its  due  proportion  by 
mort^fieid  masses  droppGig  off  now  and  then.    In 
oor  philosophy,  it  is  Uie  existence  of  the  mortified 
matter,  not  the  extent  of  the  population,  that 
11  the  evil.     If  there  were  a  limited  supply  of 
food  upon  the  earth,  and  no  man  produced  any- 
thing, then  it  might  be  a  not  unwise  policy  In 
the  existing   population  to  knock  on  the  head 
mry  addition  made  to  it ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  if 


100  people  can  produce  two  thousand  times  as 
much  as  10  people  can,  each  man  out  of  the 
100  will  be  twice  as  Well  off  as  each  man  out  of 
the  10,  let  philosophers  rage  together  as  they 
please,  and  imagine  vain  things  about  the  pressure 
of  population.   As  Gobbett  remarked,  every  mouth 
is  born  with  two  hands ;  and  if  great  men,  having 
authority,  do  not  stand  in  the  way^  vrith  restric- 
tions and  protections,  and  all  manner  of  infernal 
devices,  the  two  hands  will  provide  as  mnoh  as  the 
mouth  will  eat — ay,  and  more;  and  the  whole 
concern  will  be  somewhat  of  an  addition  to  the 
general  wealth  of  the  community^  shelving,  in  its 
own  case,  a  balance  of  production  over  donsumption. 
If  a  population  be  in  a  right  state,  the  faster  it  in« 
creases  the  better.    Let  us  see  what  is  the  indi<^ 
vidual  operation  of  a  population  thus  increasing. 
A  couple  are  married  early  in  life;  they  have 
children   while  they  are   themselves  hale  and 
vigorous  ;  no  cause  of  premature  death,  or  of  pro* 
longed  sickness,  occurring  to  either  of  them,  ^ey 
live  to  see  their  dhildrsn  established  in  life  and 
able  to  support  themselves.     Let  families  increase, 
in  this  manner,  at  any  ratio  you  will,  there  is  no 
occasion  either  for  Poor  Laws  or  Committees  on 
national  distress.    But  vary  the  picture  a  little. 
After  the  couple  are  married  there  oomes  a  stagna- 
tion in  trade,  with  its  consequences — anxiety^ 
over- exertion,  tattered  raiment,  and  scanty  food. 
The  man's  days  aie  thus  shortened  by  some  ten  or 
fifteen  years.     He  had  become  a  burden  on  society 
in  his  own  person ;  he  does  not  live  to  see  his  chil-^ 
dren  able  to  do  for  themselves  $  and  he  leaves  a 
widow  and  a  feniily  of  orphans  to  the  care  of 
the  parish — a  deposit  on  that  heap  of  misery 
which  constitutes  the  raw  material  of  pauperism. 
Now,  here  we  cannot  expect  to  eseape  without  a 
slight  smile  of  derision  from  the  complacent  com- 
mentator on  the  vices  of  the  lower  orders,  who 
wUl  ask  if  there  are  no  other  causes,  besides  stag- 
nation in  trade,  capable  of  killing  off  artisans  be- 
fore they  reach  the  age  of  maturity  f    Are  there 
no  gin  palaces  in  the  world  ?  have  filthy  and  in- 
temperate habits  no  physical  influences  ?     Kind, 
generous,  and  noble-minded  censor,  we  admit  all 
that  you  would  insinuate;  but  because  one  out 
of  the  hundred  will  shorten  his  life  by  dissipation, 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  lives  of  the  remaining 
ninety-nine  should  be  shortened  by  commercial 
restrictions. 

It  were  a  vain  and  useless  task  to  attack  the 
pig-headed  prejudices  of  the  Buckinghams  and 
the  Sibthorps ;  but  there  is  one  man  who  sees  and 
who  understands  the  tragedy  that  is  passing  be- 
fore him-— one  who  can  well  apply  to  himself  the 
words — 

Video  mellora  proboqne,  deteriora  seqtior. 

If  there  is  faith  to  be  placed  in  words,  he  has 
more  than  once  shown  that  he  undentands,  what- 
ever he  may  do.  Nursed  among  the  enlightened 
sons  of  trade,  he  has  been  bribed  over  to  desert 
their  cause  and  use  against  them  the  knowledge 
acquired  among  them — ^bribed  from  the  leadership 
of  a*  great  people,  to  the  empty  but  glittering 
honour  of  the  leadership  of  a  proud  aristocracy. 
Not  for  all  its  outward  appurtenances  of  splendour 
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is  the  poBltion  of  that  man  at  thb  moment  to  be 
envied  by  the  most  wretched  victim  of  his  system. 
Can  such  a  man  ''sleep  o'  nights?*'  Does  he 
never  dream  that  it  would  be  better,  after  all,  that 
he  gave  the  millions  their  bread,  than  that  the  mort- 
gaged spendthrift  who  cheers  him  from  the  back 
benches  should  be  kept  in  his  claret?  Has  he  no 
moments  of  generous  enthusiasm  in  which,  sick  of 
the  dishonest  plaudits  of  the  self-interested  and  the 
tinsel  honour  of  serving  a  class,  he  resolves  to  throw 
off  his  chains,  and  do  what  he  is  able  to  serve 
mankind  ? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  sacrifice  would  be 
not  inconsiderable.  The  leadership  of  a  proud 
feudal  aristocracy  must  have  charms  almost  irre- 
sistible to  one  lowly  bom ;  and  the  principle  on 
which  the  appointment  could  alone  be  held  was 
that  of  becoming  a  Bourbon  or  an  Arnold.  The 
aristocracy  held  out  the  glittering  prize  of  com- 
mand to  some  man  versed  in  the  ways  and  tactics 
of  rising  democracy  ;  one  who,  belonging  originally 
to  the  people's  own  ranks,  knew  what  missiles 
galled  them  most  sorely,  and  what  fortifications 
they  were  least  able  to  surmount ;  and  Sir  Robert 
obtained  the  prize.  The  duty  assigned  to  him  was 
to  hold  out  the  old  fortress  of  aristocratic  ascen- 
dancy—'to  conciliate  and  give  way  when  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so— to  fight  when  tiie  sword  had  a 
chance  of  being  successfuL  Hence  has  come  the 
piebald  morality  of  his  policy:  one  half  of  it 
utilitarian  and  democratic;  the  other  as  deeply 
stained  as  it  could  be  in  Machiavelism,  Fouch^ 
ism,  and  Mettemichism.  There  is  an  analogy 
between  his  position  and  that  of  the  other  Sir 
Robert,  who,  just  a  century  ago,  gave  up  his  long 
and  firmly  held  authority.  Walpole  began  life 
during  the  supremacy  of  statesmen  who  sold 
the  secrets  of  the  revolutionary  court  to  the  exiled 
king,  and  sold  the  secrets  of  the  court  of  St. 
Grermains  back  to  that  of  St.  James.  Politi- 
cal profligacy  was  then  at  its  most  refined  pitch 
at  court;  but  there  was  a  more  virtuous  spirit 
arising  among  the  country  gentlemen,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  check  without  violence ;  and  there 
was  no  one  so  fitted  to  accomplish  this  as  one  of 
their  own  order,  permitted  to  make  use  of  all  the 
corruptive  material  of  the  court  at  his  discretion. 
The  result  was,  that  a  man  who  was  in  point  of 
political  morality  a  marked  improvement  on  the 
old  statesmen  of  William  and  Anne,  did  more  to 
support  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown,  and 
check  the  progress  of  public  honesty,  than  any 
one  man  known  in  English  history.  In  the  hands 
of  one  less  wily  and  less  scrupulous — ^under  the 
administration  of  such  gallant  profligates  as  Hali- 
fax or  Grodolphin,  the  system  would  have  toppled 
down ;  but  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  cautious  vigilance 
stratified  the  mischyrf  through  the  substance  of  so- 
ciety, and  kept  the  system  from  perdition.  Some- 
what alike  is  the  duty  of  our  Sir  Robert,  his  moral 
descendant.  He  has  to  keep  up  those  privileges 
which  support  the  power  and  wealtli  of  our 
landed  aristocracy  at  the  price  of  the  people's 
misery ;  yet  not  so  invidiously  to  protect  Uiem, 
that  tiie  national  indignation  shall  be  rousea  to  a 
pitch  which  will  endure  them  no  longer.    He  is 


to  estimate  nicely  where  to  bully  and  where  to 
temporise :  in  what  departments  it  may  be  well  to 
purify  the  atmosphere  of  political  molality— in 
what  others  to  corrupt  it.  And  thus  it  is,  that  in 
his  mixture  of  the  dark  statesmanship  of  the  older 
time,  with  the  enlightened  philosophy  of  the  new, 
the  man  who  is  one  day,  like  Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke,  trying  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the 
attempts  of  an  insane  assassin,  is,  on  another,  pro- 
posing a  liberal  system  of  education,  or  nomin- 
ating, against  the  wishes  of  his  own  sapporters, 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  poor 
in  Scotland. 

We  would  not  have  it  thought  that  we  hold  forth 
thb  man  as  the  sole  fabricator  of  his  own  syrtem. 
He  is  only  the  living  personification  of  the  state 
into  which  the  conflicts  of  the  two  great  partieswho 
struggle  with  each  other  for  political  power  have 
worked  the  morality  of  the  legislature.  It  is  not  he 
alone  that  is  responsible  for  this — ^it  is  not  his  party 
alone ;  their  opponents  have  their  share  of  the  evil 
to  answer  for.  There  was  a  day  when  the  Whigs 
had  it  in  their  power  to  take  the  largest  stride 
that  ever  was  taken  in  this  country,  in  the  path  of 
political  regeneration ;  but  they  were  alarmed  at 
the  rapidity  of  the  approach  they  thought  they  had 
been  making  towards  a  state  of  perfection,  and 
stopped  short,  lest  they  should  be  too  virtuous. 
Why  did  they  hang  up  the  question  of  the  Com 
Laws  till  the  last  moment?  Why  did  they  do  no- 
thing for  the  Ballot  ?  Why  did  they  fill  seats 
gained  by  bribery  ?  Why  did  they  make  ficUtioos 
votes  while  they  were  crying  out  against  their  op- 
ponents for  corrupting  the  constituency  ?  They  are 
an  illustration  of  a  truth  which  few  will  ton  orer 
the  page  of  history  without  perceiving,  that  between 
parties  struggling  for  power,  there  is  no  such  thing 
(whatever  historians  and  editors  may  say)  as  ab- 
stract virtue  on  the  one  side,  and  unredeemed  Tice 
on  the  other ;  that  the  two  parties  will  reflect 
their  good  and  their  evil  back  upon  each  other ; 
and  that  if  there  be  Ceesar  Borgias  on  the  one  side^ 
there  will  be  Machiavels  on  the  other. 

It  is  a  natural  transition,  to  pass  fix>m  the  dis- 
cussion of  those  from  whom  w6  have  nothing  to 
hope,  and  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  the  con- 
duct of  those  from  whom  everything  is  to  he 
hoped— The  People.  There  are  tunes  in  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  every  measure,  when  iJl  ^ 
gained  by  the  adoption  of  an  unoompromisiDg 
tone,  and  the  sacrifice  of  whatever  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  one  great  object.  The  hour  seems  to 
have  come  when  we  must  so  act  in  the  case  of 
the  Com  Laws.  We  would  say  then  to  the  People* 
Let  no  member  of  the  Legislature  be  trusted  who 
is  not  for  total  and  immediate  repeal.  I^  ^j 
be  the  pivot  on  which  the  question  of  liberal  and 
anti-liberal  turns.  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  exhor- 
tations not  to  spUt  with  our  friends  for  "»  ^}^^; 
enoeof  opinion  on  one  point:"  this  one  point » 
greater  than  all  others  put  together.  It  ^^ 
whereon  he  that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us.  1^ 
it  be  seen  that  the  theory  of  a  fixed  duty  as  a  com- 
promise is  a  vision  that  has  had  its  existence  in  tb« 
feverish  brain  of  a  section  of  the  liberal  ptf^y,^ 
is  now  dLspersed,  and  let  us  keep  up  hope.    ^^ 
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toiy  has  so  often  exemplified  the  fable  of  the  Sibyl, 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  more  sound,  practical, 
and  prudent  principle  than  this, — ^that  whenever  a 
conciliatory  measure  is  rejected,  a  portion  of  that 
which  had  been  conceded  for  the  sake  of  concilia- 
tion should  be  burned  before  another  ofier  be  made. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  look  with  infinite 
eadsfaction  on  the  rejection  of  the  eight  shilling 
fixed  duty,  and  to  say  to  the  Landlords,  in  the  ex- 
pressiTe  language  of  the  metropolitan  youth, — 


**  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it?"  The  long 
struggle  for  liberty  during  iJie  seyenteenth  century 
was  a  succession  of  half  measures  rejected  by  the 
crown  till  it  became  too  late  to  concede  tiiem. 
How  Tery  fortunate  a  thing  it  is,  that  Lord  John 
Russell's  Reform  Motions  of  1822  and  1826  were 
rejected  with  quiet  scorn.  Would  it  have  been 
better  for  us  had  the  Reform  Bill  too,  been  re- 
jected ?  This  is  a  strong  case ;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  would. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  BARONS.* 


It  18  from  Hume,  that  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  has 
borrowed  the  title  of  hb  new  romance.  The  Last  of 
the  Banms  received  this  magnificent  appellation 
irom  ibe  philosophic  historian  with  Tory  lean- 
ings.   He  is  the  puissant  Earl  of  Warwick,  dis- 
tingaiBhed  by  the  sobriquet  of  the  King-maieTy  and 
described  by  Hume  as  ^  the  greatest  as  well  as  the 
last  of  those  mighty  barons  who  formerly  over- 
awed the  crown."    The  choice  of  the  epoch  and 
the  hero  are  both  felicitous.    The  magnificent, 
chivalrousi,  valiant,  and  high-spirited  Warwick, 
possessed  in  rich  abundance  those  qualities  which 
ar2  best  adapted  to  the  romance  of  history ;  and 
the  period,  and  the  contemporary  characters,  were 
as  memorable  as  the  man.  The  reign  of  Henry  YII. 
is  properly  regarded  as  a  new  and  great  era  in  the 
constitutional  and  social  history  of  England ;  but 
it  was  daring  the  previous  troubled  reigns,  and  in 
the  latter  fierce  wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  rebellions, 
that  those  complex  events  were  evolved  which  fin- 
ally led  to  the  consolidation  of  constitutional  mon- 
ardiy.    It  la  In  the  very  heart  of  this  stirring  and 
memorable  transition-period,  that  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
layi  his  first— *and  he  says  it  is  to  be  his  last— 
l^rtoncal  romance. 

One  especial  province  of  the  historical  romance, 
is  the  dxainatic  illustration  of  the  personal  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  prominent  actors  of  history — 
of  aninent  historical  personages ;  and  of  those  mi- 
nute, complicated,  and  often  obscure  causes  of 
erents,  which  history  either  deals  with  in  large,  or 
pasBes  without  any  attempt  at  investigation.    His- 
torical romance  also  treats  of  great  personages  in 
their  undress,  and  as  seen  b€^nd  the  scenes,  in 
those  social  and  domestic  relations,  which  it  is  not 
the  province  of  History  to  describe,  or  only  in  the 
briefest  way.     This  distinction  has  been  strictly 
kept  in  mind  in  ^  The  Last  of  the  Barons,"  though 
the  author  occasionally  takes  a  wide  and  com- 
prehensiTe  preliminary  view  of  those  combined 
causes,  small  and  great,  which  impel  or  influence 
the  progresB  of  society.     These  were  peculiarly 
powarful  and  acdve  during  the  period  which  he 
has  chosen  to  illustrate,  when  tiie  power  of  the 
Coimnons — ^the  influence  of  popular  opinion,  which 
had  long  been  felt,  first  began  to  be  distinctly  recog- 
nised.   That  would,  however,  be  a  heavy  historical 

*  By  the  Aathor  of  "  Rienzi."    In  three  volumes. 
London :  S^aanders  &  Otlcy. 


romance,  which  is  not  constantly  relieved  by  the 
presence  of  those  beings  of  ordinary  life  whidi  are 
the  sole  creation  of  the  artist :  the  embodiments  of 
Mb  fancy  and  reflection,  or  his  personified  idea  of 
the  leading  impulses  of  the  age  which  he  paints. 
These  pure  inventions  are  in  general  Bulwer's  most 
effective  characters;  and  this,  we  imagine,  holds  of 
every  historical  romance  that  is  a  work  of  genius. 
The  work,  as  a  whole,  with  all  its  power  and  its 
many  and  great  beauties,  is  not  without  blemishes. 
The  scene  is  so  crowded  with  characters,  that  the 
reader  has  not  time  to  take  proper  account  of  them, 
nor  to  become  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  half  the 
number ;  while  a  tone  of  monotony,  a  feeling  of 
repletion,  if  not  of  actual  weariness,  arises  from  the 
too  frequent  appearance  of  some  of  the  most  finely 
conceived  of  tiie  actors^  who  come  forward  doing 
and  saying  much  the  same  things  that  they  had 
said  and  done  so  often  before ;  and  for  no  purpose 
important  to  the  movepient  of  the  tale.  For  ex- 
ample, the  impression  received  from  the  half-crazed 
and  half-sublime  Adam  Warner,  the  mechanician 
and  philosopher,  whose  brain  is  turned  by  the  life- 
long  enthusiastic  pursuitof  science,  is  sadly  impaired 
by  his  frequent  appearance ;  which  not  even  the  ex- 
ceeding softness,  the  tender  and  delicate  virgin  na- 
ture of  his  devoted  daughter  SybUl— one  of  Bul- 
wer's most  exquisite  female  creations— can  wholly 
sustain.  In  like  manner,  the  tymibegteresy  the  name 
of  the  time  for  the  baechantesy  or  timbrel-girls,  who 
then  haunted  all  places  of  popular  amusement, 
though  employed,  as  Warner  sometimes  is,  to  carry 
forward  the  plot,  are  too  often  called  in.  Another 
feature,  approaching  to  a  blemish,  is  the  frequent 
obtrusion  of  the  author,  in  somewhat  the  querulous 
or  Sir  Fretful  vein ;  while,  in  his  professed  reverence 
for  popular  rights,  united  with  bitter  contempt  for 
the  body  that  claims  their  enjoyment — ^the  People — 
Sir  Edward  displays  more  of  the  moody  aristocrat  of 
the  Alfieri  School,  and  is  altogether  more  ^  melan- 
choly and  gentlemanlike,"  than  becomes  a  health- 
ful popular  writer — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  politician 
and  philosopher  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That 
the  possession  of  great  genius,  or  the  enthusiastic 
pursuit  of  science,  where  the  mind  is  well-regulated, 
can  ever  become  a  cause  of  blighting,  and  a  curse,  is 
a  mistaken  notion,  and  an  unwholesome  fiuth.-^ 
But  any  sort  of  account  of  the  romance  is  worth  all 
the  generalities  that  may  be  spoken  of  it,  whether 
in  praise  or  censure.  After  all,  its  chief  fault  is  that 
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superalmndance  whieh  at  tunes  begets  the  feeling 
of  lepletion  and  satiety.  Or,  perhaps,  we  may 
h^ve  devoured  too  eagerly  and  hastily  to  permit 
of  comfortable  digestion.-*-*— The  story  opens  fresh- 
ly, and  with  animation,  in  one  of  '^the  pastime 
grounds  of  Old  Cockaigne,"-<-a  maiden  new  holiday 
ground  whioh  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  had 
recently  reoeived  from  the  popular  and  powerful 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Through  the  field,  we  are  told, 
stole  the  peaceful  Ty-boume,  though  we  believe 
that  Tyburn  was  a  place  of  execution  even  then 
—and  behind  it  rose  the  twin  lulls  of  Hampstead 
and  Highgate,  with  the  upland  park  and  chase  of 
Marybone.  And  here,  vrith  all  the  means  and 
appliances  of  holiday  enjoyment,  the  oitixens  of 
London  and  a  motley  crowd  had  assembled  in 
hundreds  and  thousands  for  an  archery  match, 
and  a  day  of  general  sport  and  revelrjr. 

From  the  conversation  of  the  groups  on  **the 
topics  of  the  day,"  the  history  of  the  period  and 
the  state  of  parties  is  drami^tically  learned,  and  the 
Tale  fairly  opened.  Edward  the  Fourth  had  just 
been  placed  on  the  throne ;  and  Warwick  the  king- 
maker was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  popu- 
larity .-*-Like  Louis  Philippe,  and  for  nearly  the 
same  reasons,  the  cruel  and  profligate  Edward  was 
the  King  of  the  Middle  Class,  then  rapidly  rising  into 
wealth  and  political  importance.  At  this  weapon- 
fhatp  and  revel  appeared  young  Nicholas  Alwyn, 
the  goldsmith's  headman,  the  symbol  of  the  rising 
spirit  of  extending  Commei-ce  ;  and  his  foster- 
brother,  Marmaduke  Neyile,  the  type  of  the  young 
oavalier  of  that  age,  and  a  poor  kinsman  of  the 
powerful  Warwick,  Both  were  Northcountiy  men, 
and  good  bowmen  and  cudgel-players  ;  ana  their 
dexterity  challenged  the  admiration  of  some  of  the 
noble  spectators  of  the  sports,  and  excited  the  envy 
of  the  saucy  and  swaggering  London  "  Prentices." 
The  prize  had  been  awarded  to  Marmaduke ;  but 
Nicholas  had  come  so  near  to  him,  that  the  po- 
pular Lord  Montagu,  the  brother  of  Warwick, 
proclaimed  a  new  prize  for  ^  combat  at  quarter- 
staff,  which  was  to  be  given  in  the  name  of  the 
successful  archer. 

The  proclamation  was  received  with  a  shout  that  tra- 
vened  ftK>m  group  to  group,  and  line  to  line,  more  hearty 
ftom  the  love  and  honour  attached  to  the  name  of  Nevile, 
than  even  &om  a  seoie  of  the  gracious  generosity  of  Earl 
Warwick's  brother.  One  man  alone,  a  sturdy,  well-knit 
ftllow,  in  a  Aranklin's  Lincoln  broadcloth,  and  with  a 
hood  half-drawn  over  his  features,  did  not  join  the  popu- 
lar applause.  **  These  Yorkists,^  he  muttered,  **  know 
well  how  to  fbol  the  pe<^e." 

Thia  malcontent  was  Robin  Hilyard,  a  sort  of 
Robin  Hood  or  Rob  Roy,  who,  as  the  generous 
and  daring  leader  of  a  predatoiy  band,  acts  a  stir- 
zing  part  in  the  story  to  its  dose.  The  gallant 
victor  of  the  archers,  fresh  from  Westmoreland, 
uneducated  and  superstitious,  though  brave,  ho- 
nest, and  manly,  had  been  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion by  the  feats  of  the  dancers  and  jugglers, 
when  tile  soene  occurred  in  which  the  true  heroine 
of  the  tale  is  first  beheld. 

While  Marmaduke,  bewildered  by  this  various  hustle, 
stared  around  him,  his '  eye  was  oaught  by  a  young 
maidon,  ia  evident  distress,  struggling  in  vain  to  extri* 
cate  herself  from  a  troop  of  timbrel  girls,  or  tymbetteregf 
(as  they  were  popularly  called,)  who  surrounded  her  with 


moekiag  gestures,  strikiiig  their  insirmnenii  is  dfttvn  her 
remonstrances,  and  dancing  about  her  in  a  ring  at  eTerv 
effort  towards  escape.  The  girl  was  modestly  attired, 
as  one  of  the  humbler  ranks,  and  her  wimple  in  mach 
concealed  her  countenance ;  but  there  was,  despite  her 
strange  and  undignified  situation  and  eri<tent  alarm,  s 
sort  of  quiet,  earnest  self-poBseoflion — an  effort  to  hide 
her  terror,  and  to  appeal  to  the  better  and  more  womanly 
feelings  of  her  persecutors.  In  the  intervals  of  silence 
from  their  clamour,  her  voice,  though  low,  clear,  well- 
tuned,  and  impressive,  fbrcibly  arrested  the  attention  of 
young  Nevile;  for  at  that  day,  even  more  than  thii,(mf- 
ficiently  apparent  as  it  now  is,)  there  was  a  marked 
distinction  in  the  intonation,  the  accent,  the  modulation 
of  voice  between  the  better  bred  and  better  educated, 
and  the  inferior  classes.  But  this  difference,  so  ill 
according  with  her  dress  and  position,  only  served  to 
heighten  the  more  the  bold  insolence  of  the  musical  Bac- 
chantes, who,  indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  soher,  formed  the 
most  immoral  nuisance  attendant  on  the  sports  of  the 
time,  and  whose  hardy  lioense  and  peculiar  sisterliood 
might  tempt  the  antiquarian  to  search  for  their  origin 
amongst  the  relics  of  ancient  Paganism.  And  now,  to 
increase  the  girl's  distress,  some  half-score  of  dlssolate 
apprentices  and  journeymen  suddenly  broke  into  the  ring 
of  the  Mesnads,  and  were  acoosting  her  with  yet  more 
alarming  insults,  when  Marmaduke,  pushing  them  aside, 
strode  to  her  assistance.  "  How  now,  ye  lewd  rarlets  1 
— ye  make  me  blush  for  my  countrymen  in  the  face  of 
day.  Are  these  the  sports  of  merry  England— these 
your  manly  contests — ^to  strive  which  can  ^t  aifroat  a 
poor  maid  I  Out  on  ye,  cullions  and  bezonians  1  Cling 
to  me,  gentle  douQell,  and  fear  not.  Whither  shall  I 
lead  thee  I  '* 

The  apprentices  were  not,  however,  so  easily  daunted. 
Two  of  them  approached  to  the  rescue,  flourishing  tiieir 
bludgeons  about  their  heads  with  formidable  gestnnes— 
<'Ho,  ho  1"  cried  one,  ''what  right  hast  thou  to  step 
between  the  hunters  and  the  doe !  The  young  quean  is 
too  much  honoured  by  a  kiss  from  a  bold  'prentice  of 
London." 

Marmaduke  stepped  back,  and  drew  the  small  dagger 
whioh  then  formed  the  only  habitual  weapon  of  a  gen- 
tleman. This  movement,  discomposing  his  mantle, 
brought  the  silver  arrow  he  had  won,  (which  was 
placed  in  his  girdle)  in  fiill  view  of  the  assailants. 
At  the  same  time  they  caught  sight  of  the  badge  on  his 
hat.  These  intimidated  Uieir  ardour  more  than  the 
drawn  poniard. 

**  A  Nevile  I"  said  one,  retreating,  "And  the  joll; 
marksman  who  beat  Nick  Alwvn,"said  the  other,  lowe^ 
ing  his  bludgeon,  and  doffing  his  cap.  ''  Gentle  sir,  fo^ 
give  us,  we  knew  not  your  quality.  But  as  for  the  girl 
— your  gallantry  misleads  you." 

""  The  Wisard's  daughter  i  ha  1  ha  l-4he  Imp  of  Dark- 
ness I"  screeched  the  timbrel  girls,  tossing  up  their  io- 
struments,  and  catching  them  again  on  the  points  of 
their  fingers.  **  She  has  enchanted  him  with  her  gla- 
mour. Foul  is  hit  I  Foul  fhre  thee,  young  springal,  if 
thou  go  to  the  nets.  Shadow  and  goblin  to  goblin  and 
shadow  1  Flesh  and  blood  to  blood  and  flesh  !"*-snd 
dancing  round  him,  with  wanton  looks  and  bare  arms, 
and  gossamer  robes  that  brushed  him  as  they  circled, 
they  chanted — 

**  Come  kiss  me,  my  darling, 
Warm  kisses  I  trade  for  ; 
Wine,  music,  and  kisses — 
What  else  was  life  made  for !  ^ 

With  some  difficulty,  and  with  a  disgust  which  was  not 
altogether  without  a  superstitious  fi»ar  of  the  strange 
words  and  the  outlandish  appearanee  of  these  loatbeome 
Dalilahs,  Marmaduke  broke  from  the  ring  with  his  new 
charge  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  Nevile  and  the  maid- 
en found  themselves,  unmolested  and  unpursued,  in  a 
deserted  quarter  of  the  ground  ;  but  still  the  scream  of 
the  timbrel  girls,  as  they  hurried,  wheeling  and  dancings 
into  the  distance,  was  borne  ominously  to  the  yonng 
man's  ear, — **  Ha,  ha  !  the  witch  and  her  lover  !  Foul  is 
fair  1— foul  is  fair !  Shadow  to  goblin,  goblin  to  shadow 
— and  the  devil  will  have  his  own !" 
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"^  And  whal  migelianeey  my  poor  girl/'  asked  the  Ne- 
Tile,  soothingly, "  hiought  thee  into  such  e'vU  eompany  t" 

^  1  know  no^  &ir  Sir/'  said  the  girl,  slowly  recoyer- 
ing  herself ;  **  but  my  fisther  is  poor  ;  and  I  bad  heard 
that,  on  these  holiday  oooaaions,  one  who  had  some  slight 
skill  on  the  gittem  mi|^l  win  a  few  groats  ftom  the 
eonrteay  of  ^  bystanders.  So  I  stole  oat  with  my 
servinf -wimaii,  and  had  already  got  mors  than  I  dared 
bopoy  when  those  wicked  timbrel  players  oame  round  me, 
and  aeensed  me  of  taking  the  money  from  them.  And 
then  they  called  an  offioer  of  the  ground,  who  asked  me 
my  name  and  holding  ;  so  when  I  answered,  they  called 
my  lather  a  wizard,  and  the  man  broke  my  poor  gittem 
--■se  r — and  she  held  it  upjvrith  innocent  sorrow  in  her 
*y^  yot  a  half  smile  on  her  lips — **  and  they  soon  drove 
poor  old  Madge  from  my  side  ;  and  I  knew  iio  more,  till 
you,  worshipftil  Sir,  took  pity  on  me." 

**  Bat  why,"  asked  the  Nevile,  ^  did  they  giye  to  your 
&ther  so  unholy  a  name !" 

**  Alas,  Sir !  be  is  a  great  scholar,  who  has  spent  his 
moM  in  siedying  what  he  says  wHl  one  day  be  of  good 
10  the  people." 

«  Humph ! "  said  Itfannaduke,  who  had  all  the  supers 
BtitioBa  of  his  iime,  who  looked  upon  a  scholar,  unless  in 
the  Chvth,  with  mingled  awe  and  abhorrenee,and  who, 
thei«fei%  waa  but  ill  satisfied  with  the  girl's  artless  sa* 
awer,— 

**Homph !  your  father— but"— cheeking  what  he  was 
aioot,  pvhape  harshly  to  say,  as  he  caught  the  bright 
ejes  and  arch  intelligent  face  lifted  to  his  own — **  but  it 
is  hard  to  pnmsh  the  child  for  the  fisther's  errors." 

"  Evron,  Sir  I"  repeated  the  damsel,  proudly, and  with 
a  slighl  disdain  in  her  lace  and  yoice.  "  But  yes,  Wis- 
dom is  ever,  perhaps,  the  saddest  Error  1" 

Tliis  remark  was  of  an  order  superior  in  intellect  to 
those  which  had  preceded  it:  it  contrasted  with  the 
^temnesi  of  ezperienoe  the  simplicity  of  the  child  ;  and 
of  such  eontraets,  indeed,  was  that  character  made  up. 
For  with  a  sweet,  an  in&ntine  change  of  tone  and  coun- 
tsaanee,  she  added,  after  a  short  pause — ^  They  took  the 
aooey  I— the  gittem, — see,  they  left  that,  when  they  had 
Bade  it  useless." 

*  I  sannol  mend  the  gittem,  bat  I  can  re-fiU  the  gip- 
sie,"  said  Marmaduke. 

Ths  girl  oolonred  deeply.  ^  Nay,  Sir,  to  earn  is  not 
to  beg." 

The  pride  of  the  yonng  gaUant  at  last  took 

alarm  at  the  sneers  of  the  passing  reyellers,  who 

contrasted  bis  gallant  appearance  ydth  that  of  the 

poor  gid  he  escorted,  and  he  said  in  haste,— 

laadiyand  altered  Toice— ^"My  good  damsel,  you 
am  Bov,  I  think,  out  of  danger ;  it  would  ill  beseem 
yog,  M  young  and  so  comely,  to  go  fhrther  with  one  not 
oU  casigh  to  be  your  protector ;  so,  in  God's  name,  de- 
fui  qai^y,  and  remember  me  when  you  buy  your  new 
gittoih-poor  child  I"  So  saying,  he  attempted  to  plaee 
a  ^Mce  of  money  in  her  hand.  She  put  it  back,  and  the 
cwi  M  oa  the  ground. 

''Kay, this  is  foolish,"  said  he. 

*  Alas,  Sir  1 "  said  the  girl,  grayely,  '^  I  see  well  that 
yit  srs  ashamed  of  your  goodness.  But  my  fisther  begs 
set   And  once— but  that  matters  not." 

"Oaes  what!"  persisted  Marmadnke,  interested  in 
hff  maimer,  in  spite  of  himself. 

*  Ones,"  said  the  girl,  drawing  herself  np,  and  with 
aa  iipuMJon  thai  altered  the  whole  character  of  her 
&SS— ^Ihe  beggar  ate  at  my  Ibther's  gate.  He  is  a 
bsm  gentleman  and  a  knight's  son." 

''And  what  reduced  him  thus  1" 

*  I  haYe  said,"  answered  the  girl,  simply,  yet  with  the 
ams  half  soom  on  her  lip  that  it  had  before  betrayed— 
*  hs  is  a  eebolar,  and  thought  more  of  others  than  him- 
nif." 

*  I  aerer  saw  any  good  eome  to  a  gentleman  ftt>m 
those  aeeereed  books,"  said  the  NeTile ;  ''fit  only  for 
rnosks  and  shaTelings.  Bnt  still,  for  your  father's  sake, 
thoQgh  I  am  ashamed  ef  the  poorness  of  the  gift " 

''No— Ged  be  with  yon,  Sir,  and  reward  you."  She 
etopped  shorty  drew  her  wimple  round  her  l^e,  and  was 


gone*  Nevile  felt  an  unoomfortable  senaaiion  of  remorse 
and  disapproval  at  having  suffered  her  to  quit  him  while 
there  was  yet  any  chance  of  molestation  or  anaoyauoe^ 
and  his  eye  followed  her  tiU  a  group  of  trees  veiled  her 
from  his  view. 

The  girl  sate  down  under  a  distant  oak,  and  wept* 
Her  mental  condition  is  thus  finely  described  ;— 

In  our  earlier  years,  most  of  us  may  remember,  that 
there  was  one  day  which  made  an  epoch  in  lifo— the 
day  that  separated  Childhood  from  Youth  ;  for  that  day 
seems  not  to  come  gradually,  but  to  be  a  sudden  crisis, 
an  abmpt  revelation.  The  buds  of  the  heart  open  to 
close  no  more.  Such  a  day  was  this  in  that  girl's  fi^te. 
But  the  day  was  not  yet  gone  !  That  morning,  when 
she  dressed  for  her  enterprise  of  filial  love,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  Sybill  Warner  felt  that  she  was  fkir — ^who 
shall  say,  whether  some  innocent,  natural  vanity  had 
not  blended  with  the  deep,  devoted  earnestness,  which 
saw  no  shame  in  the  act  by  which  the  child  could 
aid  the  fkther  f  Perhaps  the  might  have  smiled  to  listen 
to  old  Madge's  praises  of  her  winsome  Ikce — old  Madge's 
predictions  that  the  fkoe  and  the  gittem  would  not  lack 
admirers  on  the  gay  ground.  Perhaps  some  indistinct, 
vague  forethoughts  of  ike  Future,  to  which  the  sex  will 
deem  itself  to  be  bom,  might  have  caused  the  cheek — 
no,  not  to  blush,  but  somewhat  to  take  a  rosier  hue,  and 
the  pulse  to  beat  quicker,  she  Imew  not  whv.  At  all 
events,  to  that  ground  went  the  young  Sybill,  cheerfol 
and  almost  happy,  in  her  inexperience  of  actual  lifo,and 
sure,  at  least,  that  youth  and  innocence  sufficed  to  pro- 
tect from  insult.  And  now,  she  sat  down  under  the 
leafless  tree,  to  weep  ;  and  in  those  bitter  tears,  child- 
hood itself  was  laved  fVom  her  soul  for  ever. 

"  What  ailest  thou,  maiden !"  asked  a  deep  voice  ; 
and  she  folt  a  hand  laid  lightly  on  her  shoulder.  She 
looked  up  in  terror  and  concision,  but  it  was  no  form  or 
fitee  to  inspire  alarm  that  met  her  eye.  It  was  a  cava- 
lier, holding  by  the  rein  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  and 
though  his  dress  was  plainer  and  less  exaggerated  than 
that  usually  wom  by  men  of  rank,  its  material^  were 
those  which  the  sumptuary  laws  (constantly  broken,  in- 
deed, as  such  laws  ever  must  be]  confined  to  nobles. 
Though  his  surcoat  was  bnt  of  cloth,  and  the  colour  dark 
and  sober,  it  was  woven  in  foreign  looms — an  unpatriotic 
luxury,  above  the  degree  of  Imlght — and  edged  deep 
with  the  costliest  sables.  The  hilt  of  the  dagger,  sus- 
pended round  his  bresst,  was  but  of  ivory,  curiously 
wrought ;  but  the  scabbard  was  sown  with  large  pearls. 
For  the  rest,  the  stranger  was  of  ordinary  stature,  well 
knit,  and  active  rather  than  powerfkil,  and  of  that  age 
(about  thirty-five)  which  may  be  called  the  second  prime 
of  man.  His  face  was  fsr  less  handsome  than  Marma- 
dnke Nevile's,  bnt  infinitely  more  exprossive,  both  of  in- 
telligenoe  and  command ;  the  features  straight  and  sharp, 
the  complexion  clear  and  pale;  and  under  the  bright 
grey  eyes  a  dark  shade  spoke  either  of  dissipation  or  of 
thought. 

"What  ailest  thou,  maiden  1 — ^weepest  then  some 
faithless  lover !  Tush !  love  ronews  itself  in  yonth,  as 
flower  succeeds  flower  in  spring." 

Sybill  made  no  reply ;  she  rose,  and  moved  a  few 
paces,  then  arrested  her  steps,  and  looked  around  her. 
She  had  lost  all  clue  to  her  way  homeward,  and  she  saw 
with  horror,  in  the  distance,  the  hateful  timbrol  girls, 
followed  by  the  rabble,  and  weaving  their  strange  dances 
towards  the  spot. 

"  Dost  thou  fear  me,  child !  there  is  no  cause,"  said  the 
stranger,  following  her.  "Again,  I  say,  'What  ailest 
thou  r " 

This  time  his  voice  was  that  of  command,  and  the 
poor  girl  involuntarily  obeyed  it.  She  related  her  mis- 
fortunes, her  persecution  by  the  tymbesteros,  her  escape 
— thanks  to  the  Nevile's  courtesy — ^her  separation  from 
her  attendant,  and  her  nncertainty  as  to  the  way  she 
should  pursue* 

The  nobleman  listened  with  interest :  he  was  a  man 
sated  and  wearied  by  pleasuro  and  the  world,  and  the 
evident  Innocence  of  SybiU  was  a  novelty  to  his  ex- 
perience ;  while  the  contrast  between  her  language  and 
her  dress  moved  his  curiosity.    "  And,"  said  he, "  thy 
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protector  left  thee,  his  work  half  done  ;— fie  on  his 
ohiyalry  I  But  I,  donzell,  wear  ti^e  spars  of  knighthood, 
and  to  sneoonr  the  distressed  is  a  dnij  my  oath  will  not 
let  me  swerre  from.  I  will  guide  thee  home,  for  I  know 
well  all  the  porlieos  of  this  evil  den  of  London.  Then 
hast  but  to  name  the  suburb  in  whiohthy  father  dwells." 

Sybill  inYoluntarily  raised  her  wimple,  lifted  her 
beautiful  eyes  to  the  stranger,  in  bewildered  gratitude 
and  surprise. — Her  childhood  had  passed  in  a  court — ^her 
eye,  accustomed  to  rank,  at  once  peroeiyed  the  high  de- 
gree of  the  speaker ;  the  contrast  between  this  unexpected 
and  delicate  gallantry,  and  the  condescending  tone  and 
abrupt  desertion  of  ^rmaduke,affectedher  again  to  tears. 

''Ah,  worshipftU  Sir !"  she  said,  falteringly,  ''what 
can  reward  thee  for  this  unlooked-for  goodness  T 

"One  innocent  smile,  sweet  yirgin  !— for  such,  I'll  be 
sworn,  thou  art." 

He  did  not  offer  her  his  hand,  but  hanging  the  gold- 
enamelled  rein  over  his  arm,  walked  by  her  side  ;  and 
a  few  words  sufficing  for  his  guidance,  led  her  across 
the  ground,  through  the  very  midst  of  the  throng.  He 
felt  none  of  the  young  shame,  the  ingenuous  scruples  of 
Marmaduke,  at  Uie  gaze  he  encountered,  thus  companion- 
ed. But  Sybill  noted  that  erer  and  anon  bonnet  and 
cap  were  raised  as  they  passed  along;  and  the  respectful 
murmur  of  the  Tulgar,  who  had  so  lately  jeered  her 
anguish,  taught  her  the  immeasurable  distance,  in  men's 
esteem,  between  Porerty  shielded  but  by  Virtue,  and 
Poverty  protected  by  Power. 

But  suddenly  a  gaudy  tinsel  group  broke  through  the 
crowd,  and  wheeling  round  their  path,  the  foremost  of 
them  daringly  approached  the  nobleman,  and  looking 
full  into  his  disdainful  fkce,  exclaimed—"  Tradest  thou, 
too,  for  kisses  I  Ha  I  ha  !— life  is  short— the  witch  is 
ontwitched  by  thee  !  But  witchcraft  and  death  go  to- 
gether, as,  peradyenture,  thou  mayest  learn  at  the  last, 
sleek  wooer."  Then  darting  off,  and  heading  her  painted, 
tawdry  throng,  the  timbrel  girl  sprung  into  the  crowd, 
and  yanished.        . 

On  what  hazards  turn  our  fate  !  On  that  day — ^a  little, 
and  Sybill's  pure,  but  sensitiye  heart  had,  perhaps,  been 
giyen  to  the  young  Neyile.  He  had  defended  and  sayed 
her  ;  he  was  fairer  than  the  stranger,  he  was  more  of 
her  own  years,  and  nearer  to  her  in  station  ;  but  in 
showing  himself  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  her,  he  had 
galled  her  heart,  and  moved  the  bitter  tears  of  her  pride. 
What  had  the  stranger  done!  Nothmg,  but  reconciled  the 
wounded  delicacy  to  itself ;  and  suddenly  he  became  to 
her  one  ever  to  be  remembered — wonderod  at-^perhaps 
They  reached  an  obscure  suburb,  and  parted  at 
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the  threshold  of  a  large,  gloomy,  ruinous  house,  which 
Sybill  indicated  as  her  fkther's  home. 

Leaying  the  heart-stmck  girl  gazing  uncon- 
scioasly  from  the  porch  of  her  gloomy  residence, 
we  turn  to  another  scene,  where  the  Trader  and 
the  Gentle^  the  personifications  of  social  change, 
hold  an  animated  dialogue,  shadowing  the  bent  of 
the  new  generation. 

"  No,  my  dear  foster-brother,"  said  the  Neyile, "  I  do 
not*  yet  comprehend  the  choice  you  have  made.  You 
were  reared  and  brought  up  with  such  carefhl  book-lere, 
not  only  to  read  and  to  yrrite— the  which,  save  the  mark  I 
I  hold  to  be  labour  enow — ^but  chop  Latin  and  logic  and 
theology  with  St.  Aristotle  (is  not  that  his  hard  name  t) 
into  the  bargain,  and  all  because  you  had  an  unde  of 
high  note  in  Holy  Church.  I  cannot  say  I  would  be  a 
shaveling  myself ;  but  surely  a  monk,  with  the  hope  of 
preferment,  is  a  nobler  calling  to  a  lad  of  spirit  and  am- 
bition than  to  stand  out  at  a  door  and  cry,  Buy,  buy* — 
*  What  d'ye  lack'— to.  spend  youth  as  a  flat-cap,  and 
drone  out  manhood  in  measuring  cloth,  hammering  me- 
tals, or  weighing  out  spices  f " 

"  Fair  and  softly.  Master  Blarmaduke,"  said  Alwyn, 
"  you  will  understand  me  better  anon.  My  uncle,  the 
sub-prior,  died — some  say  of  austerities,  others  of  ale — 
that  matters  not ;  he  was  a  learned  man  and  a  cunning. 
'  Nephew  Nicholas,'  said  he,  on  his  death-bed,  'think 
twice  before  yon  tie  yourself  up  to  the  cloister;  it's  ill 


leaping  now-a-days  in  a  sackcloth  bag.  If  a  pions  mu 
be  moved  to  the  cowl  by  holy  devotion,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  on  the  subject ;  but  if  he  take  to  the  CSiurcb 
as  a  calling,  and  wish  to  march  a-head  like  his  fellows, 
these  times  show  him  a  prettier  pa&  to  distinetioiL  The 
nobles  begin  to  get  the  best  things  for  themselves;  and  a 
learned  monk,  if  he  is  the  son  of  a  yeomen,  cannot  hope, 
without  a  speciality  of  grace,  to  become  abbot  or  bishop. 
The  Idng,  whoever  he  be,  must  be  so  drained  by  his  wan, 
that  he  has  little  land  or  gold  to  bestow  on  his  fikvoorites; 
but  his  gentry  turn  an  eye  to  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  and  the  king  wish  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  the  gentry.  This  is  not  all ;  there  an 
free  opinions  afloat.  The  House  of  Lancaster  has  loet 
ground,  by  its  persecutions  and  burnings.  Men  dare  not 
openly  resist,  but  they  treasure  up  recoUections  of  a  fried 
grandfather,  or  a  roasted  tenth-cousin  ;  reoolleetions 
which  have  done  much  damage  to  tiie  Henries,  and  will 
shake  Holy  Church  itself  one  of  these  days.  The  Lol- 
lards lie  hid,  but  Lollardism  will  never  die.  There  is  a 
new  class  rising  amain,  where  a  little  learning  goes  a 
great  way,  if' mixed  with  spirit  and  sense.  Thoa  Ukest 
broad  pieces,  and  a  creditable  name — go  to  London,  and 
be  a  trader.  London  begins  to  decide  who  shall  wear 
the  crown,  and  the  traders  to  decide  what  king  London 
shall  befriend.  Wherefore,  cut  thy  trace  from  the  doii- 
ter,  and  take  thy  road  to  the  shop.'  The  next  dajmy 
uncle  gave  up  the  ghost. — They  had  better  clary  than 
this  at  the  convent,  I  must  own.  But  every  stone  hu 
its  flaw  1" 

"  Yet,"  said  Marmaduke, "  i/you  took  distaste  to  the 
cowl,  from  reasons  that  I  pretend  not  to  judge  of,  bnt 
which  seem  to  my  poor  head  very  bad  ones,  seeing  that 
the  Church  is  as  mighty  as  ever,  and  King  Edward  ii 
no  friend  to  the  Lollards,  and  that  your  uncle  himself 
was  at  least  a  sub-prior "  ^ 

"  Had  he  been  son  to  a  baron,  he  had  been  a  cardinal, 
interrupted  Nicholas, "  for  his  head  was  the  longest  that 
ever  came  out  of  the  north  country.    Bat  go  on ;  jon 
would  say  my  father  was  a  sturdy  yeoman,  and  I  might 
have  foUovred  his  calling," 

"  You  hit  the  mark.  Master  Nicholas." 

"  Hout, — ^man.  I  crave  pardon  of  your  rank,  Master 
Nevile.  But  a  yeoman  is  bom  a  yeoman,  and  he  dies  a 
yeoman— I  think  it  better  to  die  Lord  Mayor  of  Undon ; 
and  so  I  craved  my  mother's  blessing  and  leave,  and  a 
part  of  the  old  hyde  has  been  sold  to  pay  for  the  ilnt 
step  to  the  red  gown,  which  I  need  not  say  must  be  that 
of  the  Flat-cap.  I  have  already  taken  my  degrMS)  ^^ 
no  longer  wear  blue.  I  am  head-man  to  my  master,  snd 
my  master  will  be  sheriiT  of  London." 

"It  is  a  pity,"  said  the  Nevile,  shaking  his  head; 
"  you  were  ever  a  tall,  brave  lad,  and  would  have  made 
a  very  pretty  soldier." 

"  Thank  you.  Master  Marmaduke,  bnt  I  leave  ent  and 
thrust  to  the  gentles.  I  have  seen  enow  of  the  life  of  a 
Retainer.  He  goes  out  on  foot  yrith  his  shield  and  his 
sword,  or  his  bow  and  his  quiver,  while  Sir  Knight  n|^ 
on  horseback,  armed  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  and  the 
arrow  slants  off  ftt>m  rider  and  horse,  as  a  stone  f^v 

a  tree No,  no,  tiiere's  no  liberty,  do 

safety,  no  getting  on,  for  a  man  who  has  no  right  to  tbe 
gold  spurs,  bnt  in  the  guild  of  his  fellows  ;  and  London 
is  the  place  for  a  bom  Saxon,  like  Nicholas  Alwyn." 

As  the  young  aspirant  thus  uttered  the  sentiment^ 
which,  though  they  might  not  so  plainly  avow  and 
shrewdly  enforce  them,  tended  towards  that  slow  Bevo- 
lution,  which,  under  all  the  stormy  events  that  the  soper 
ficial  record  we  call  Histort  alone  deigns  to  enamei»te> 
was  working  that  great  chuige  in  tiie  thoughts  and  habits 
of  the  people— that  impulsion  of  the  provincials  ci^- 
wards— that  gradual  formation  of  a  class  between  kntjpt 
and  vassal— which  became  first  wfut^MtionaUif  ^nnwe 
and  distinct  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  Mannadoke 
Nevile,  inly  half-regretting  and  half-despising  the  rea- 
sonings of  his  foster-brother,  was  playing  nith  his  dagger, 
and  glancing  at  his  silver  arrow.  . 

"  Yet  you  could  still  have  enow  of  the  tall  yeomen  and 
the  stout  retainer  about  you  to  try  for  this  bauble,  and  t^ 
break  half-a-dozen  thick  heads  yriUi  your  quarter-staii . 
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''Tniey*'  said  Nicholas;  ^yoa  must  recollect  we  are 
enlT,  as  yet,  between  the  ^n  and  the  aelle — half  trader^ 
half  retainer.  The  old  learen  will  out : — ^^  £ith  to  learn 
tbe  eat  to  the  kiin/— as  they  say  in  the  North.  Bat 
that's  not  all ;  a  man,  to  get  on,  mnst  win  respect  from 
thoee  ^o  are  to  joetle  him  hereafter;  and  it's  good  policy 
to  show  those  roystering  youngsters  that  Nick  Ajwyn, 
stiff  and  steady  though  he  be,  has  the  old  English  metal 
in  bim,  if  it  comes  to  a  pinch ;  it's  a  lesson  to  yon  lords 
too,  saTB  Tonr  qnality,  if  they  ever  wish  to  ride  rongh- 
■hod  OTer  our  guilds  and  companies.  But  enow  of  me — 
Drawer,  another  stonp  of  the  clary. 

The  conclusion  was,  that  Nicholas  resolved  to 
stidc  to  his  traffic ;  while,  being  the  better  head 
of  the  two,  he  counselled  his  foster-brother  Mar- 
madnke  to  give  up  the  Lancastrian  faction,  which 
was  that  of  the  youth's  father,  and  attach  himself  to 
the  powerful  Warwick,  who,  though  now  a  York- 
ist, was  the  head  of  the  House  of  Nevile.  The  sage 
counsel  of  the  young  goldsmith  had  its  due  effect 
with  his  gentle  foster-brother. 

"  Truly,"  said  Marmaduke,  after  a  short  and  rather 
emhamaied  pause,  ''I  am  little  beholden  as  yet  to  the 
House  of  York.  T%ere,  where  I  see  a  noble  benefactor, 
or  a  brsve  and  wise  leader,  shall  I  think  my  sword  and 
heart  any  best  proffer  allegiance." 

"Wisely  said,"  returned  Alwyn,  with  a  slight  bat 

half-^areastic  smile;  **  I  asked  thee  the  question  because 

— (draw  closer) — ^there  are  wise  men  in  our  city  who 

think  the  ties  between  Warwick  and  the  king  less  strong 

than  a  ship's  cable.    And  if  thou  attachest  thyself  to 

Warwick,  he  will  be  better  pleased,  it  may  be,  with  talk 

of  devotion  to  himself,  than  professions  of  exclusive 

loyy  ty  to  King  Edward.    He  that  has  little  silver  in  his 

pouch,  most  have  the  more  silk  on  his  tongue.    A  word 

to  a  Westmoreland  or  a  Yorkshire  man  is  as  good  as  a 

ceraum  to  men  not  bom  so  far  north.    One  word  more, 

and  I  hare  done.    Thou  art  kind,  and  affable,  and  gentle, 

my  dear  fosrter-brother;  but  it  will  not  do  for  thee  to  be 

fie«i  again  with  the  goldsmith's  headman.     If  thou 

vtntest  me,  send  for  me  at  nightfall;  I  shall  be  found 

at  Master  Heyford's,  in  the  Chepe.    And  if/'  added 

Nicholas,  with  a  prudent  reminiscence,  "thou  succeedest 

St  court,  and  canst  recommend  my  master — ^there  is  no 

better  goldsmith — ^it  may  serve  me  when  I  set  up  for 

HTself,  which  I  look  to  do  shortly." 

''But,  to  send  for  thee,  my  own  foster-brother,  at 
lafhtfaU,  as  if  I  were  ashamed  !"•— 

*  HMt,  Master  Marmaduke,  if  thou  wert  not  ashamed 
«{ iM  I  ihould  be  ashamed  to  be  seen»with  a  gay  springal 

l^^«te. Better  as  it  is;  after  this 

<^7'i  vwk,  they  will  gossip  about  both  of  us,  and  we 
&M  Bctt  many  who  know  my  long  visage  on  the  way 
^^.  God  keep  thee,  and  aviso  me  how  thou  prosperest." 
So  ssjingy  Nicholas  Alwyn  walked  off,  too  delicate  to 
propose  to  pay  his  share  of  the  reckoning  with  a  supe- 
rior.  Bat  when  he  had  gone  a  few  paces,  he  turned 
|a?k,  sod  accosting  the  Nevile,  as  the  latter  was  re- 
'mckliiig  his  mantle,said — **  I  have  been  thinking.  Master 
NeTiIe,  that  these  gold  nobles,  which  it  has  been  my 
lock  to  bear  off,  would  be  more  useful  in  thy  gipsire 
than  miae.    I  hare  sure  gains  and  small  expenses — ^but 
a  jfeutleman  gains  nothing,  and  his  lumd  must  be  ever 
in  bi.«  pouch — so—" 

"Foster-brother I"  said  Marmaduke,  haughtily,  ''a 
imtlenun  never  borrows— except  of  the  Jews,  and  with 
^oe  interest.  Moreover,  I  too  have  my  calling;  and  as 
thy  stall  to  thee,  so  to  me  my  good  sword.  God  keep 
tbee  !    Be  sure  I  will  serve  thee  when  I  can." 

"  Tbe  deril's  in  these  young  strips  of  the  herald's  tree," 
iDuttered  Alwyn,  as  he  strode  off;  "  as  if  it  were  dis- 
hoBMt  to  borrow  a  broad  piece  without  cutting  a  throat 
for  it !  Howbeit,  money  is  a  prolific  mother;  and  heie 
M  enow  to  bay  me  a  gold  chain  against  I  am  Alderman 
uf  London.  Boat,  tiios  goes  the  world — the  knight's 
I«able8  become  the  alderman's  badges — so  much  the 
U^ter!" 
These  are  not  among  the  highly-wvoujjlit  and 
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passionate  scenes  of  the  Romance,  nor  yet  of  its  am- 
bitious delineations ;  but  neither  are  they  least  char- 
acteristic. In  retiring  from  this  convivial  meeting, 
Marmaduke  was  set  upon  by  a  band  of  ruffians, 
not  the  less  dangerous  that  they  were  soldiers,  and 
partisans  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  From  their 
merciless  attack  he  was  rescued  by  the  opportune 
appearance  of  their  captain,  the  redoubted  Robin 
of  Redesdale,  who,  fancying  him  still  olive,  car- 
ried the  wounded  youth  to  an  adjoining  house, 
crying,  in  a  sharp  clear  voice, 

**  Open,  for  the  love  of  Christ  I " 

A  head  was  now  thrust  from  the  lattice — the  light 
vani^ed — a  minute  more,  the  door  opened;  and  Robin, 
as  if  satisfied,  drew  hastily  back,  and  vanished — saying 
to  himself,  as  he  strode  along,  **  A  young  man's  life  must 
needs  be  dear  to  him;  yet,  had  the  lad  been  a  lord,  me- 
thinks  I  should  have  cared  little  to  have  saved  for  the 
people  one  tyrant  more." 

After  a  long  interval,  Marmaduke  again  recovered, 
and  his  eyes  turned  ^th  pain  from  the  glare  of  a  light 
held  to  his  face. 

"  He  wakes,  father !— he  will  live  !"  cried  a  sweet 
voice. 

•*  Ay,  he  will  live,  child  !"  answered  a  deeper  tone; 
and  the  young  man  muttered  to  himself  half  audibly,  as 
in  a  dream,  *'  Holy  Mother  be  blessed  !  it  is  sweet  to 
live  I" 

The  room  in  which  the  sufferer  lay,  rather  exhibited 
the  remains  of  better  fortunes  than  testified  to  the  solid 
means  of  the  present  possessor.  The  ceiling  was  high 
and  groined,  and  some  tints  of  faded,  but  once  gaudy 
painting,  blazoned  its  compartments  and  hanging  pen- 
dants. 

But  the  author  has  carefully  studied  the  out- 
ward shows  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and,  in  cos- 
tume,  is,  we  presume,  in  all  points  unimpeachable. 
The  living  inmates  of  that  gloomy  and  dilapidated 
chamber  are  of  more  interest  than  their  clothes  or 
its  furniture. 

By  the  bedside  stood  a  personage,  who,  in  reality,  was 
but  Utile  past  the  middle  age,  but  whose  pale  visage  in- 
tersected with  deep  furrows,  whose  long  beard  and  hair, 
partially  grey,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  advanced 
age :  nevertheless  there  was  something  peculiarly  strik- 
ing in  the  aspect  of  the  man.  His  forehead  was  singu- 
larly high  and  massive,  but  the  back  of  the  head  was 
disproportionately  small,  as  if  the  intellect  too  much 
preponderated  OTcr  all  the  animal  qualities  for  strength 
in  character  and  success  in  life.  The  eyes  were  soft, 
dark,  and  brilliant,  but  dreamlike  and  vague  ;  the  fea- 
tures in  youth  must  have  been  regular  and  beautiful, 
but  their  contour  was  now  sharpened  by  the  hoUowness 
of  the  cheeks  and  temples.  The  form,  in  the  upper  part, 
was  nobly  shaped,  sufficiently  muscular,  if  not  powerful, 
and  with  the  long  throat  and  falling  shoulders,  which 
always  give  something  of  grace  and  dignity  to  the  car- 
riage ;  but  it  was  prematurely  bent,  and  the  lower  limbs 
were  thin  and  weak,  as  is  common  with  men  who  have 
sparely  used  them ;  they  seemed  disproportioned  to  that 
broad  chest,  and  still  more  to  that  magnificent  and  spa- 
cious brow.  The  dress  of  this  personage  corresponded 
with  the  aspect  of  Ids  abode.  The  materials  were  those 
worn  by  the  gentry,  but  they  were  old,  threadbare,  and 
discoloured  with  innumerable  spots  and  stains.  His 
hands  were  small  and  delicate,  with  large  blue  veins, 
that  spoke  of  relaxed  fibres,  but  their  natural  whiteness 
was  smudged  with  smoke-stains,  and  his  beard — a  mas- 
culine ornament  utterly  ont  of  fashion  among  the  younger 
race  in  King  Edward's  reign,  but  when  worn  by  the 
elder  gentry,  careftilly  trimmed  and  perfhmed — ^was 
dishevelled  into  all  the  spiral  and  tangled  curls,  dis- 
played in  the  sculptured  head  of  some  old  Grecian  sage 

or  poet. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  knelt  a  young  girl,  Af 
about  feiiteeu,  with  a  face  ex4iiisitely  l»jv«ly  in  its  dcU- 
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ture,  and  her  ftrms  and  neck,  as  displayed  by  the  cloee- 
iitting  Test,  had  already  the  smooth  and  rounded  con- 
tour of  dawning  womanhood,  while  the  Atce  had  still 
the  softness,  innocence,  and  inexpressible  bloom  of  the 
child.  There  was  a  strong  likeness  between  her  and  her 
father,  (for  such  the  relationship,)  despite  the  difTerenoe 
of  sex  and  yeiurs — the  same  beautiful  form  of  Up  and 
brow — the  same  rare  colour  of  the  eyes,  dark-blue,  with 
black  fringing  lashes— and  perhaps  the  common  expiee- 
fion,  ftt  tibat  moment,  of  gentle  pity  and  befte^lent 
anxiety  contribnted  to  render  the  reeemblanoe  strangec 

'*  Father,  he  sinks  again  1"  said  the  girL 

**  Sybill,"  answered  the  man,  putting  his  finger  upon 
a  line  in  a  manuscript  book  that  he  held,  ''the  authority 
saith,  that  a  patient  so  contused  should  lose  blood,  and 
then  the  arm  must  be  tightly  bandaged.  Verily,  we  lack 
the  wherewithal." 

Old  Madge,  in  times  when  eveiy  woman  was 
somewhat  of  a  leech,  and  flesh-wounds  and  broken 
heads  no  rare  sight  in  meny  England,  showed 
better  skill  in  surgery  than  the  philosopher  her 
master.  Marmaduke  speedily  recorered ;  and  with 
health  oame  a  lusty  appetite,  which  Sybill,  in 
her  deep  poverty,  could  only  stay  by  the  sale  of 
her  chidT  yalnable,  her  cheri^ed  gittem.  And  the 
eaerifieewas  freely  made,  though  her  secret  thoughts 
were  not  of  Marmaduke  Nerile,  young  and  hand- 
some as  he  was.  While  Madge  was  abroad,  sell- 
ing the  instrument,  that  she  might  purchase  food 
and  wine  for  the  inyalid  guest  with  its  prioe^  we 
may  look  in  upon  Adam  Warner  In  his  den  or 
workshop ;  for,  though  he  often  degenerates  into 
a  Dominie  Sampson,  without  the  Dominie's  pathe- 
tic simplicity  and  consistency  of  character,  the 
philosopher  is  somewhat  imposing  at  first ;  and 
he  should  be  seen  to  gire  full  effect  to  his  chang- 
ing daughter.  There  is  often,  too,  something  im- 
pressive and  even  sublime  in  the  abstracted  man's 
complete  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  Science, 
which  lifts  him  far  above  the  level  of  the  learned 
Dominie  ;  while  surrounded  by  misery, — steeped 
to  the  lips  in  poverty,  the  absorbed,  solitary  stu- 
dent pursues,  with  unabated  ardour,  the  Idol — 
Knowledge,  which  had  wrecked  him  and  his.  To 
external  circumstancep  Adam  Warner  ifaa,  in- 
deed, insensible,  wraj^ed  up  in  the  glorious  idea 
of  his  Enrekoy  as  he  had  fondly  named  the  ma* 
chine  which  revealed  to  him  glorious  visions  of  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  and  which  had  already 
grown  beneath  his  hand,  ^nd  sprung  from  his 
brain  into  no  faint  prefignrement  of  the  modem 
steam-engine,  impelling  powerful  and  complicated 
machinexy.  Adam  Warner's  room,  the  apart- 
ment which,  with  its  various  equipment^  obtained 
for  him  the  character  of  a  wizard,—* 

Contained  a  streog  fiimaee,  and  a  rode  laboratory. 
There  were  several  stvsnge-looking  mechanical  oontriv- 
ancee  seatteied  about,  sereral  mannaeripts  vpon  some 
oaken  shelfes,  and  a  large  paaier  of  wood  and  charcoal 
in  the  comer.  In  that  poverty-stricken  honse,  the  money 
apenton  fuel  alone,  in  the  height  of  snmner,  would  have 
eomfortably  maintained  tin  inmates ;  but  neither  Sybil! 
nor  Madge  ever  thoogbt  to  marmvr  at  this  waste,  de- 
dicated to  what  had  become  the  Htei  want  of  a  man  who 
drew  air  in  a  world  of  his  own.  This  was  the  Srst  thing 
to  be  provided  for ;  and  Science  Was  of  more  imperative 
necessity  than  even  Hunger. 

Adam  Warner  was  indeed  a  creature  of  remarkable 
genius — and  genius,  in  an  age  where  it  is  not  appre- 
ciated, is  the  greatest  curse  the  iron  Fates  can  iofliet  on 


In  applying  nafthematieB  tothe^lttUtislpnipMMof 
Uib,  in  seeing  its  mighty  utilities  to  eemmeice  and  ciTiU- 
sation,  Adam  Warner  was  driven  to  oeqjom  with  it,  ast 
only  an  extensiTe  knowledge  of  languages,  but  lasay  sf 
the  rudest  tasks  of  the  mechanist's  art ;  and  ehsnlstry 
was,  in  some  of  bis  researches,  summoned  to  hii  tad.  By 
degrees,  the  tyranny  that  a  man's  genius  sxercisN  tT« 
his  life,  abstracted  him  from  all  external  objcets.  Hs 
had  loved  his  wife  tenderly  ;  but  his  rapid  wtste  sCUi 
fortune  in  the  parehaee  of  instmments  and  books,  thm 
enormously  dear,  and  the  neglect  of  all  things  not  osn- 
tred  in  the  hope  to  be  the  beaelkctor  of  the  worid,  hsd 
mined  her  health  and  br^ke  her  heart.  Hsfpily,  Wa^ 
ner  perceived  not  her  decay  till  her  death.    .... 

....    Sybill,  at  the  age  of  ten,  six  yeaxs  before 
the  date  the  story  enters  on,  and  two  yean  prior  to  th« 
fktal  field  of  Teuton,  which  gave  to  Edward  the  tbran 
of  England,  had  been  admitted  among  the  youog  glili 
whom  the  custom  of  the  day  ranked  amidst  the  atM* 
ants  of  the  Qneen  ;  and  in  the  interral  that  eUpisd  b«* 
fore  Margaret  was  obliged  to  dismiss  lier  to  her  hotMi 
her  mother  died.    She  died  without  foreseeing  tbe  tv 
verses  that  were  to  ensue,  in  the  hope  that  her  shUd^at 
least,  wae  nobly  proTided  for,  and  am  without  the  kfief 
(for  there  is  se  mneh  Ikith  hi  love  !)  that  her  hutead^ 
rssearehes,  which,  in  his  yontb,  had  won  Ikvour  of  th« 
Protector-Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  most  enligliteB«4 
Prince  of  his  time,  would  be  downed  at  last  with  Uie 
rewards  and  fltvonrs  of  his  King.    That  pretlse  period 
wu,  indeed,  the  lUrest  that  had  yet  dawned  upon  ilw 
philosopher.    Henry  the  Sixth,  slowly  reeovsriBg  ftem 
one  of  those  attacks  which  passed  Ibr  imbecHity,  hid 
condescended  to  amuse  himself  with  various  eoorem- 
tions  with  Waner,  uned  to  it  first  by  repressntatioBS 
of  the  unholy  nature  of  the  student^  pursuits ;  and,  hsv- 
ing  satisfied  his  mind  of  his  learned  subject's  ortbodoxj) 
the  poor  Monarch  had  taken  a  sort  of  interest,' not  m 
mnch,  perhaps,  in  the  objects  of  Warner's  eecopatioDfl, 
as  in  that  complete  absorption  flrom  aeteal  life  wliick 
characterised  the  subject,  sad  gave  him  in  this  a  nelu* 
eholy  rooembhuice  to  the  King.    While  the  House  of 
Lancaster  was  on  the  throne,  the  wife  filt  that  her  to- 
band's  pursuits  would  be  respected,  and  his  hsimkn 
lifb  safe  thmi  the  fierce  prejudices  of  tbe  people ;  asA 
the  good  Queen  wonld  not  suflhr  Mm  to  starve,  whei 
the  ust  msrk  was  expended  In  devices  how  to  beselll 
his  country  :--4Uid  in  these  hopes  the  woman  died ! 

A  year  afterwards,  all  al  Court  was  in  disordef- 
armed  men  supplied  the  service  of  young  girls,  and 
Sybill,  with  a  purse  of  broad  nieees.  soon  converted  iito 
maaoseripts,  was  sent  ba^  to  ner  Ihther's  desolate  home. 
There  h^i  idie  grown  a  fiower  amidst  mins— with  so 
companion  of  her  own  age,  and  left  te  bear,  as  her  sweei 
and  aflbctlonate  nature  well  did,  the  contrast  betwcos 
the  luxuries  of  a  court  and  the  penury  of  a  hearth,  which, 
year  after  year,  hunger  and  want  came  more  and  more 
sensibly  to  invade. 

Sybill  had  been  tan||ht,  even  as  a  child,  some  seoflsi- 
plishments  little  vouchsafed,  then,  to  either  sex-^he 
conld  read  and  write ;  and  Margaret  bad  not  so  wholly 
lost.  In  the  sterner  north,  all  reminiscence  of  tbe  aeeom- 
plishments  that  graced  her  father's  court,  as  to  aegleet 
the  education  m  those  brought  up  in  her  honsehold. 
Mnch  attention  was  giTcn  to  music,  fbr  it  soothed  the 
dark  hours  of  King  Henry ;  the  blazoning  of  misaals  or 
the  Utcs  of  saints,  with  the  labours  of  the  loom,  were 
also  among  the  resoniees  of  Sybill's  girlhood ;  and  by 
these  last  she  had,  f^m  time  to  time,  serred  to  assist  Os 
mahitenance  of  the  little  fhmily  of  which,  child  Ihongb 
she  wns,  she  became  tbe  actual  head.  Bet  Utterly-- 
that  is,  for  the  last  few  weeks,  even  these  sources  ftiled 
her ;  fbr  as  more  peaceful  times  allowed  her  neigbbonrs 
to  interest  themselTcs  in  the  aflkirs  of  others,  the  dtri 
reports  agahist  Warner  had  rcTlved.  His  name  beetme 
a  by-word  of  horroi^-4he  lonely  tight  at  the  lattiee 
burning  till  midnight,'  against  all  the  eariy  usages  sad 
habits  of  the  day— the  dark  smoke  of  the  ftamaee,  con- 
stant in  summer  as  in  winter,  scandalised  tbe  Religios 
of  the  Place  &r  and  near  ;  and  finding,  to  their  gr^t 
dissatisfaction,  that  the  KingVi  government  snd  the 
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CbofAlaiefiiMdnM  fa  ihiiff  ytotedtioii,  mad  unable 
Hwwatf^ga  tQ  fplQ^taei;  any  ehm«4  agiMn^t  ih^  x^liwej 
ffor  tilt  «#iv9  in  tho  neigbboQrlioocrreinikiQ^  pvo^^kingly 
oealihjry)  th4l  caine  suddeDly,  and.  as  it  werip,  by  on9  Qf 
{hose  (Common  Eympatliies  which  in  all  thnes  ili9  huge 
Fsnecator  we  eall  tHe  rvBLie  iqaniftets,  when  a  yioiim 
a  to  be  enube^yr-io  the  piooa  seeelatioii  el  staxriag 
fdien  tboy  ^nld  no^  bi^rn.  W}\j  ^y  the  ^naint  0eyil« 
riea  of  the  wizard*8  d^ofl^ier  I— no  luqk  ^00)4  cpme  of 
it  A  missal  blazoned  ^  Bucn  bandsman  embroidery 
worke4  at  speh  a  loom,  was  like  the  lord's  Prayer  read 
laekWards.  And  ope  morning,  when  poor  Sybil!  stele 
osi  as  tnn'al  to  Tend  a  mpnth*i' labour,' she  was  dBven 
ffcm.  door  to  door  with  Oftihs  and  eorse§. 

Yhtfifgli  ^ybiU^i  heart  was  gentle,  she  was  not  with- 
9St  a  cettain  strength  of  mind.  She  bad  mneh  of  the 
wtfeot  ^eTotion  erber  mother,  Qioph  of  the  quiet  fbrti- 
^deof  KerfHtbjBT^  nature.  IF  not  comprehending  to 
flte'ftdl  the  loftlnees  of  Warner's  pursuits,  the  still  antl- 
e^ief  from  ^em  ta\  ultimate  snceess  whieh  reconciled 
her  to  all  temporary  sacrifices.  The  violent  prejudices 
^^^e  ignorant  (^elty,  thus  brought  to  bcfir  against  ez- 
istea^  itself,  filled  her  with  sadness,  it  is  true,  but  not 
\kBBlBBBd  with  that  contempt  for  her  persecutors  which, 
STeftK  {he  meekest  tempenii  takes  the  stii^g  from  ie- 
Ipair.  But  hunger  pressed. '  Her  fkther  ikw  nearhig 
the  joal  of  hij  di^coTcries  ;  ai\d  in  a  moi^ient  of  tl|at 
vid^  ^i^a  in  its  vprj  contetnpt  for  i^ppearanees  brayes 
fteiaau,  Sybill  had  stolen  out  td  the  pastimj^-ground,  with 
wliai  rmlt  has  b^en  seen  already.  Haring  tnn9  accoi^t- 
ed  fiir  the  Mnury  of  the  mansidnf,  we  relfum  to  {ts  owner. 
''1¥i|hcir^ra8  contemplating  with  evident  complacepcy 
and  defight  the  model  of  a  machine  which  had  occupied 
him  for  mns^j  jt9n,  ai)d  whjch  he  imagined  he  w^  now 
'^^**lj  |j%{i||ii}g  tQ  peri^tion.  Hip  hands  and  face  wer^ 
id  with  the  smoke  of  his  forge,  and  his  hair  and 
t| 'neglected  aq  n^uat,' lookecT  parched  and  iiiW  up, 
witirthe  constant  fcjver  that  oumed  within. 
'•Yes — yes,"  he  muttered — ^*'How  they  wilj  bless  me 
ftr  tSis  I  Wb4t  Roger  Bacon  only  suggested  I  shall  ac- 
fom^li^  !  How  it  will  change  the  lace  of  (he'glpl^  1 
IffiiS  wealth  It  will  bestow  on'^es  vei  unborn !" 

"Ifj  fiither,^  said  the  gentle  vofce  qf  SybiU— ^my 
|l|or  fath^y  thqn  hast  not  tasted  ]>nmd  to-day.^'  ' 

'Wariier'fnmed,  and  his  fkee  relaxed  into  a  tender  ex? 
mn<m  as  he  savf  hjs  danghter. 

•HHy  cfiild."  he  savd,  pointing  to  his  model,  *  the  time 
ttmm  yrVt^  it  viU  live  !  Patience— patience  !** 
'  'And  if  ho  wonjd  not  have  patience  with  thee,  an(f^ 
Ihee^lCkth^  f  said  Sybill,  with  enthusiasm  speaking  oh 
cmfeatnre.  what  is  the  valour  of  knig^ht  and  soldier 
--«y  atatnes  of  steel — to  thine  1  Tlion,  with  thy  paked 
kitMl,  eonfrtmting  all  dangers — sharper  than  tne  lance 

aadglatTe,aBdall " 

f4»  to  iftake  Kitflapd  creat  V^ 
*41a4!  ^hat  )ia^  Engli^d  meriti;^  Uq^  m«»lit;i| 
ihee  |  Tl|e  people,  mqre  savage  than  tjjeir  rulers,  pl^mpu^ 
ftrlhe  stake,  the  gibbet,  an<f  the  dun^epn,  fpf  all  ^ho 
strive  to  make  them  wiser.  Remember  l^e  death  of 
Beliagbiii&e:t-^  wi«fd,  becaasa,  O  father  l~-because 
his  paranita  were  thine  !" 

lf«ii  IfAraiad^ke  Meyile,  the  ^est  cherished 
hj  }di  hospitalit/,  suspected  the  ji^rm'ess  IpWloao- 
^er  rf  beiDg  ^piB  spepL^a  p^  coiypfor  or  i^ecro- 
)  »i>  idea  wbicb  Adam'a  extcaordinary  ab- 
•f  mind  siid  incebeient  and  n&intelligible 
^peeehep  stronjjly  epni^tenanc^d.  One  htifi  heard 
10  miwy  V^ll-iintlippticftte4  anecdote^  of  th^  ip^ 
KftikiblQ  9bmQ»  of  inind,  ^d  Ihp  g^psf  ig^ioraoee 
«f  tonuBOA  tkiaga^  of  great  mf^ematicians,  that 
Aiaok,  WanMT  cannot  be  called  a  caricature  ; 
tlioogh  there  may  be  aqme  question  of  his  acl&pta- 

tion,  at  all  times,  UT  the  senpua  purposes  pf  fictipn. 

■  ....  — _ —       ■       I  I 

^  A  natbematidan,  accused  as  an  accomplice,  in  sorcery, 
^  Eleanor  Cobham,  wife  of  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester, 
aa<  banged  npon  tlttt  charge.  His  contemporary  (William 
WyroeaSe)  UgUy  extols  his  leaning. 


He^  faowelter,  sarrai  te  thsov  lorMfid,  in  bwitiAil 
wHef,  the  lovely  and  eaKiuisito  natute  of  Sybili  f 
^ud  ven^raVle  in  himself,  from  the  lofiky  chafa<^ 
qf  his  pursiu^and  f^Q  enUrp  forgetfulness  qf  the  ft6}f- 
if^  and  the  earthly,  hqbeoQmeti  beloved  th^Mgh  h^s. 
Adam  oould  not  tear  himnelf  from  his  own  absorb* 
ingp  aflfairs  even  to  discharge  the  customary  Mtes  of 
boapitality  ;  fuid  Sybill,  when  he  stole  away  to  hif 
Eureka,  tried  to  cover  t^t  uwiatentioftal  discQurtejy 
by  Rdoi^bled  attention  to  the  young  straugex.  One 
day  that  Adam  had  mysteriously  disappeared  ub« 
observed  while  the  young  cavalier  was  In  the  ftill 
career  of  talk  to  him  of  \ye^pon8  apd  of  war,  |Iar- 
inaduke*  missing  him,  and  pqmewhi^t  al^irfni^d, 
said — 

*  I  crave  pardop  fbr  ipy  blindness,  gentle  daix|<;9|| 
but  your  ffither  was  here  anon." 

"  His  mornings  are  ao  devoted  to  labour,*^  ansyrOf^ 
Sybill,  "that  he  entreats  you  to  pardon'bia  discourtesy. 
Meanwhile,  if  you  ^ould  wish  to  breathe  the  ai^,'  wi 
have  a  small  garden  in  '^he  rear  ^"  and  so  saying,  sh^ 
}ed  thcj  way  mto  the  small  withdrawin j-room,  or  rather 
closet,  trhicl^  was  her  own  favourite  chamber,  and  which 
eommnnicated,  by  another  door,  with  a  broad,  negleeted 
grass-plot,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  havin|  a  raised 
terrace  in  front,  divided  by  a  low  stone  gothic  palisade 
firom  the  green  award. 

Oi^  tkp  palisade  aat#  dioppiRgly«  t^^i  hftll  n^e^  a 
aqlitary  peacod^ :  but  ivben  Syb^U  and  the  atwiger  ap- 
peared at  th^  door,  he  woke  up  suddenly,  aescend^d 
ftom  his  height,  and  TfUh  a  vanity  not' wholly  uplikeWs 
young  mistress^a  wish  to  make  the  best  possible  dispT^ 
in  the  eyes  of  a  gnesi-rspread  hia  plnmea  broadly  in  thd 
^^^.  §ybiU  thr^V  hm  poipf»  br^ad,  ifhioh  ah^  bed 
taken  from  the  table  for  that  purpose  ;  but  the  nrond 
bird,  however  hungry,  disdained  to  eat,  till  he  had  tho- 
roui^ly  satisfied  himself  that  his  glories  h<^dbeen  suffi- 
ciently observed. 

•'Pbor  proud  one,"  said  Sybill,  half  to  herself,  •thy 
plumage  lasts  with  thee  through'  all  changes.'* '" 

*  Like  the  name  of  a  brave  Inight,"  said  Marmadujc^, 
^0  overheard  her.' 

•*  Thou  thlnkest  of  thp  career  pf  arms." 

«  Surely— I  am  a  Revile  !** 

« Is  there  no  fkme  to  be  won  but  that  of  a  warrior  T 

**  Not  that  I  weet  qf,  or  heed  for.  Mistress  Sybill.'* 

•"Tliinke'st  thou  it  were  nothing  to  be  a  minstrel,  that 
gave  defight  l—'a  scholar,  that  dispelled  darkness  P  * 
'  •For  the  scholar ;  certes,  I  respect  holy' Mother 
Church,  which  they  tell  me  alone  produces  that  klp^  f' 
wonder  with  ftiU  safety  to  the  soul,  and  that' on jy  ia 
th^  higher  prelates  and  dignitaries.  For  the  minstrel,  1 
love  him— I  would  fight  for  him— I  ^ould  give  him  at 
need  tjie  last  penny  in  my  gipsire.  But  it  ^  bjftcr  to 
do  deeds  than  to  sipg  them." 

Sybill  smiled,  and  the  pmile  perplexpd,  and  half  dia- 
pleased  the  young  adventurer.  But  the  fire  of  the 
young  inan  had  its  charm. 

'  By  degrees,  as  they  walked  to  an4  fro  on  the  neglected 
terrace,  their  talk  flowed  firee  and  familiar  ;  for  Marma- 
duke,  like  most  young  men,  fhll  of  hims^l^y  ^^  joyous 
with  the  happy  egotism  of  a  iVank  and  careless  nature. 
|Ie  told  his  yonn|^  confidante  of  a  day  his  birth,  his  his- 
tory, hi?  hopes  and  fears ';  and  in  return  he  learned  in 
answer  to' the  questions  he  addressed  to  her,  so  much)  at 
least,  of  her  pa^  and  present  life— as  the  reverses  of  hfr 
father,  occasioned  by  costly  studies— lier  own  brief  so- 
journ at  the  court  of  Margaret^and  the  solitude,  if  not 
the  strng^Iea?  in  which  her  youth  was  consumed.  It 
would  have  been  a  sweet  and  grateful  sight  to  some 
kindly  bystander  to  hear  these  pleasant  communicationa 
between  two  young  persons  so  unfriended,  and  to  ima- 
gine that  hearts  thus  opened  to  each  other  might  unite 
in  one.  But  Sybill,  though  she  listened  to  him  with  in- 
terest, and  found  a  certain  sympathy  in  his  aspirations^ 
was  ever  and  anon  secretly  comparing  him  to  one,  th^ 
charm  of  whose  voice  still  lingered  in  her  ears  ;  and  hei' 
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intellect,  enltmted  and  acnte,  detected  in  Marmadake 
the  deficient  education — and  that  limited  experience, 
wMch  is  the  folly  and  the  happinese  of  the  young. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatcTer  admiration  Nevile  might 
Gonceire,  was  strangely  mixed  with  surprise,  and,  it 
might  almost  he  said,  of  fear.  This  girl,  with  her  wise 
couTerse  and  her  child's  fi^e,  was  a  character  so 
thoroughly  new  to  him.  Her  language  was  superior  to 
what  he  had  ever  heard,  the  words  more  choice,  the  cnr^ 
rent  more  flowing — was  that  to  be  attributed  to  her 
court-training,  or  her  learned  parentage  1 

"  Your  father,  fair  mistress,*'  said  he,  rousing  himself 
in  one  of  the  pauses  of  their  conYersation — **  your  lather, 
then,  is  a  mighty  scholar,  and  I  suppose  knows  Latin 
like  J^lish  1" 

^  Why  a  hedge  priest  pretends  to  know  Latin,"  said 
Sybill,  smiling  ;"  my  fa^er  is  one  of  the  six  men  liying 
who  hare  learned  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew." 

^Grameroy  !"  cried  Marmaduke,  crossing  himself. 
''  That  is  awsome  indeed !  He  has  taught  you  his  lere 
in  the  tongues  1" 

"  Nay,  I  know  but  my  own  and  the  French ;  my  mo- 
ther was  a  native  of  France." 

^  The  Holy  Mother  be  praised !"  said  Marmaduke, 
breathing  more  freely  ;  "  for  French.  I  haye  heard  my 
father  and  uncle  say  is  a  language  fit  for  gentles  and 
knights,  specially  those  who  come,  like  the  Neyiles,  from 
Norman  stock. 

While  still  sojooming  with  the  imagined  wizard, 
and  his  fascinating  daughter,  for  whose  spiritual 
weal  Marmaduke  became  deeply  concerned,  his 
foster-brother,  the  goldsmith,  on  heing  apprised  by 
Madge  of  where  he  was,  came  to  visit  him.  To  the 
shrewd  and  better  educated  Nicholas  he  imparted 
his  various  trifling  calamities  and  distresses  from 
the  robbers  and  odier  causes ;  but  these  were  not 
the  worst. 


*'  I  would  that  were  the  worst,"  continued  Marmaduke, 
solemnly,  and  under  his  breath ;  and  therewith  he  re- 
peated to  Nicholas  the  adventure  on  the  pastime-ground, 
the  wamiogs  of  the  timbrel-girls,  and  the  "  awsome  " 
learning  and  strange  pursuits  of  his  host.  As  for  Sy- 
bill, he  was  evidently  inclined  to  attribute  to  glamour 
the  reluctant  admiration  with  which  she  had  inspired 
him.  «  For,"  said  he,  •*  though  I  deny  not  that  the  maid 
is  passing  fair,  there  be  many  with  rosier  cheeks,  and 
taller  by  this  hand  1" 

Nicholas  listened,  at  first,  with  the  peculiar  expression 
of  shrewd  sarcasm  which  mainly  characterized  his  intel- 
ligent face;  but  his  attention  grew  more  earnest  before 
Marmaduke  had  concluded. 

"  In  regard  to  the  maiden,"  said  he,  smiling  and  shak- 
lag  his  head,  ''it  is  not  always  the  handsomest  that  win 
as  the  most— while  fair  Meg  went  a  maying,  black  Mog 
got  to  church;  and  I  give  thee  more  reasonable  warning 
than  thy  timbrel-girls,  when,  in  spite  of  thy  cold  lan- 
jfuage,  I  bid  thee  take  care  of  thyself  against  her  attrac- 
tions; for,  verily,  my  dear  foster-brother,  thou  must 
mend,  and  not  mar  thy  fortune,  by  thy  love  matters;  and 
keep  thy  heart  whole  for  some  fair  one  with  marks  in 
her  gipsire,  whom  the  earl  may  find  out  for  thee.    Love 
and  raw  pease  are  two  ill  things  in  the  porridge-pot 
But,  the  father  ! — I  mind  me  now  that  I  have  heard  of 
his  name,  through  my  friend  Master  Caxton,  the  mercer, 
as  one  of  prodigious  skill  in  the  mathematics.    I  should 
like  much  to  see  him,  and,  with  thy  leave,  (an'  he  ask 
me,)  will  tarry  to  supper.    But  what  are  these  I"— and 
Nicholas  took  up  one  of  the  illuminated  MSS.  which  Sy- 
bill had  prepared  for  sale.    «By  the  blood  I  this  is 
<^outhIy  and  marvellously  blazoned." 

•nie  book  was  still  in  his  hand  when  Sybill  entered. 
Nicholas  stared  at  her,  as  he  bowed  with  a  stiff  and  un- 
irracefU  embarrassment,  which  often  at  first  did  iig'us- 
ttce  to  his  bold,  clear  intellect,  and  his  perfect  self-pos- 
uession  in  matters  of  trade  or  importance. 

"The  first  woman  face,"  iftuttered  Nicholas  to  him- 
relf, « I  ever  saw  that  had  the  sense  of  a  man's.  And, 
t»y  the  rood,  what  a  smile  I " 


The  MSS.  had  been  illuminated  by  the  dextenms 
and  delicate  hands  of  Sybill. — It  was,  Nicholas 
said,  **  Master-hand — ^Lord  Scales,  or  the  Earl 
of  Worcester,  had  scarce  a  finer  in  their  Collec- 
tions." Sybill  was  gratified  by  the  young  gold- 
smith's admiration  of  her  .handiwork ;  and  forgiving 
him  its  espial,  invited  him,  in  her  father's  name, 
to  stay  and  sup  with  his  friend. 

Nicholas  bowed  low,  and  still  riveted  his  eyes  on  the 
book  with  such  open  admiration,that  Marmaduke  thought 
it  right  to  excuse  his  abstraction;  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  that  admiration  which  raised  the  spirits  of  Sy- 
bill ;  which  gave  her  hope  when  hope  was  well-ni^ 
gone;  and  she  became  so  vivacious,  so  debonnair,  w 
charming,  in  the  fiow  of  a  gaiety  natural  to  her,  and 
very  uncommon  with  Eiuglish  maidens,  but  which  she 
took  partly,  perhaps,  ttom  her  French  blood,  and  partly 
firom  the  example  of  girls  and  maidens  of  Frendi  extrae- 
tion  in  Margaret's  court,  that  Nicholas  Alwyn  thoaght 
he  had  never  seen  any  one  so  irresistible.  Mulge  hariog 
now  served  the  evening  meal,  put  in  her  head  to  an- 
nounce it,  and  Sybill  withdrew  to  summon  her  fiather. 

*"  1  trust  he  will  not  tarry  too  long,  for  I  am  sharp  set," 
muttered  Marmaduke.  ^  What  thinkest  thou  of  the 
damozel  f " 

«  Marry,"  answered  Alwyn,  thoughtfiilly, "  I  pity  and 
marvel  at  her.  There  is  enow  in  her  to  fhrnish  forth 
twenty  court  beauties.  But  what  good  can  so  much  wit 
and  cunning  do  to  an  honest  maiden  !" 

"  That  is  exactly  my  own  thought,"  said  Marmaduke; 
and  both  the  young  men  sunk  into  dlence,  till  Sybill  re- 
entered with  her  father. 

To  the  surprise  of  Marmaduke,  Nicholas  Alwyn,  whose 
less  gallant  manner  he  was  inclined  to  ridicule,  soon 
contrived  to  rouse  their  host  fh>m  his  lethargy,  and  to 
absorb  all  the  notice  of  Sybill;  and  the  surprise  was  in- 
creased, when  he  saw  that  his  friend  appeared  not  imfr- 
miliar  with  those  abstruse  and  mystical  sciences  in  which 
Adam  was  engaged. 

"  What  1"  said  Adam;  "you  know,  then,  my  deftand 
worthy  friend  Master  Caxton.  He  hath  seen  notable 
things  abroad." 

«  Which  he  more  than  hints,"  said  Nicholas,  "wiD 
lower  the  value  of  those  manuscripts  this  fair  damosel 
has  BO  conthly  enriched;  and  that  he  hopes,  en  long,  to 
show  the  Englishers  how  to  make  fifty,  a  hundred— nay, 
even  five  hundred  exemplars  of  the  choicest  book,  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  a  scribe  would  take  in  writing 
out  two  or  three  score  pages  in  a  single  copy." 

"^  Verily,"  said  Marmaduke,  with  a  smUe  of  compas- 
sion, ^  the  poor  man  must  be  somewhat  demented." 

Adam  becoming  excited,  spoke  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, as  one  that  would  multiply  books  wiUioat 
hands,  works  of  craft  without  prentice  or  jour- 
neyman, move  wagons  and  litters  without  horses, 
and  impel  ships  without  sails ! 

'^  But,  ahusk !  it  is  not  yet  complete,  and,  for  want  of 
means,  it  never  may  be." 

Sybill  still  kept  her  animated  countenance  fixed  on 
Alwyn,  whose  intelligence  she  had  already  detected,  and 
was  charmed  with  the  profound  attention  with  which  he 
listened.  But  her  eye  glancing  from  his  sharp  fBatnres 
to  the  handsome,  honest  fkce  of  the  Nevile,  the  contrast 
was  so  forcible  that  she  could  not  restrain  her  laachter, 
though,  the  moment  after,  a  keen  pang  shot  throu^  her 
hearL  The  worthy' Marmaduke  had  been  in  the  act  of 
conveying  his  cup  to  his  lips — the  cup  stood  arrested 
midway,  his  jaws  dropped,  his  eyes  opened  to  their 
widest  extent,  an  expression  of  the  most  erident  eon- 
stemation  and  dismay  spoke  in  every  feature,  and,  when 
he  heard  the  merry  lau^  of  Sybil!,  he  pushed  his  stool 
f^m  her  as  far  as  he  well  could,  sfid  surveyed  her  with 
a  look  of  mingled  fear  and  pity.  , 

''Alas  1  thou  art  sure  my  poor  fiather  is  a  viaard 
now  ?" 

«  Pardie  !"  answered  the  Nevile.    **  Hath  he  not  said 
so !  Hath  he  ijot  spoken  of  wagons  without  horses-' 
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ships  witlioat  sails  t  And  is  not  all  tliis  what  eyery  dis- 
•oar  and  jongleor  tells  us  of  In  his  stories  of  Merlin  1" 

Is  the  character  of  the  young  candidate  for  arms 
and  knighthood  poshed  too  far? — ^bhis  diverting 
sapeistition  incredihle?  We  must  reinemher  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  the  class  to  which  hebelongedy 
idiidi  was  neither  that  of  the  learned  clerks  nor 
merchants,  who,  hetween  them,  engrossed  most  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  age.  Nicholas,  with  oonsi- 
derabk  delicacy,  offered,  at  parting,  to  take 
charge  of  the  illuminated  MSS.,  with  the  hope  of 
their  advantageous  disposal  to  the  Lord  Hastings, 
irfao  was  himself  a  ripe  scholar,  and  an  ardent  col- 
lector of  the  treasures  of  literature. 

*  Master  Alwyn,"  said  SybiU,  suppressing  her  tears, 
*  it  was  for  my  fkther^s  sake  that  these  laboun  were 
moBgfat.  We  are  poor  and  friendless.  Take  the  mann- 
leripts,  and  sell  them  as  thou  wilt,  and  God  and  St. 
Marf  reqnite  thee  I" 

*  Your  &ther  is  a  great  man,"  said  Alwyn,  after  a 


"  Bat,  were  he  to  walk  the  streets,  they  would  stone 
hia,"  replied  Sybill,  with  a  quiet  bitterness. 

Mannjidiike  commissioned  his  friend  to  buy  him 

a  gittenir— and  a  brave  one— 4U9  a  parting  gift  to 

the  damosel  who  was  too  proud  to  take  money, 

and  wh(»y  moreover,  needed  it  not,  as  she  had  a  &- 

ther  who  could  turn  his  hose  into  rose  nobles,  if  he 

lacked  gold. ^Before  Marmaduke  Nevile  had  left 

his  place  of  shelter,  the  dwelling  was  attacked  by 
a  furious  mob,  inflamed  by  hatred  and  superstition, 
and  the  harmless  philosopher  was  only  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  interference  and  prowess  of  the 
ubiquitous  Robin  Hilyard.    The  scene  between  the 
persecuted  philosopher  and  philanthropist  and  his 
devoted    child,  while  he   is  writhing   under  an 
awakened  sense  of  the  cruelty  and  malice  of  those 
he  laboured  but  to  benefit  and  bless,  is  delicately 
punted  ;  but  his  solitary  ruminations  before  his 
Model — his  Eureka — '*  the  source  of  all  his  bliss 
and  allhis  woe,"areof  the  deepest  pathos.  TheModel 
was  finally  forgiven, — ^the  bitter  remembrance  of 
the  hootings  and  peltings  of  the  brutal  rabble  were 
{ocgoUen.     Adam  Warner  was  again  absorbed  in 
his  domb  Idol  of  iron  and  the  element,  and  Mar- 
maduke Nevile,  fast  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
his  wDonds,  was  falling  under  the  spells  of  Sybill. 
Manaadnke,  in  the  solitude  of  his  confinement,  was  not 
pfoof  against  the  temptation  which  one  so  young  and  so 
sweetly  winning  brought  to  his  fancy  or  his  senses.  The 
poor  Sybill — she  was  no  fiioltleBS  paragon — she  was  a 
nie  sad  singular  mixture  of  many  opposite  qualities  in 
heart  and  in  intelleot !  She  was  one  moment  infantine  in 
n^Udty  and  gay  playfulness— the  next,  a  shade  passed 
Ofer  her  bright  fiMe,  and  she  uttered  some  sentence  of 
that  bitter  and  ehiUing  wisdom,  which  the  sense  of  per- 
seeatioo,  the  cruelty  of  the  world,  had  already  taught 
her.    She  was,  indeed,  at  that  age  when  the  diild  and 
the  Woman  are  struggling  against  each  other.     Her 
daneter  was  not  yet  formed — a  little  happiness  would 
have  ripened  it  at  once  into  the  richest  bloom  of  good- 
ness.     Bet  sorrow,  that  ever  sharpens  the  intellect, 
■j^  oqly  serve  to  sour  the  heart.    Her  mind  was  so 
btmHUly  chaste  and  pure,  that  she  knew  not  the  nature 
of  the  admiration  she  excited.    But  the  admiration 
pleased  her  as  it  pleases  some  young  child — she  was 
vats  then,  but  it  was  aa  infant's  vanity,  not  a  woman's. 
Aad  thus,  from  inDoeenee  itself,  there  was  a  fearlessness, 
a  freedom,  a  something  endearing  and  familiar  in  her 
aaaancr,  which  might  have  turned  a  wiser  head  than 
Maneadiike  Nevile's.     And  this  the  more,  because, 
while  liking  her  young  guest,  confiding  in  him,  raised  ^n 


her  own  esteem  by  his  gallantry,  eiy'oying  that  int^- 
course  of  youth  with  youth,  so  unfamiliar  to  her,  and 
rendering  herself  the  more  to  its  charm  from  the  joy 
that  animated  her  spirits,  in  seeing  that  her  father  had 
forgotten  his  humiliation,  and  retumed  to  his  wonted 
labours — she  yet  knew  not  for  the  handsome  Nevile  one 
sentiment  that  approached  to  viigin  love.  Her  mind 
was  so  superior  to  his  own,  that  she  felt  almost  as  if 
older  than  him,  and  in  their  talk,  her  rosy  lips  preached 
to  him  in  grave  adrioe. 

A  dialogue,  full  of  the  character  of  the  speakers, 
and  shadowing  the  changes  of  the  age,  when  the 
middle-class  was  shrewdly  galling  the  kibes  of  the 
gentry — ^held  at  the  open  window,  where  the  con- 
valescent amused  himself  by  watching  the  lively 
world  beyond— -ended  thus : — 

**  Ayl"  said  the  Nerile,  ''the  parings  of  the  gentry 
begin  to  be  the  wealth  of  the  varlets." 

"  Little  ought  we  to  pine  at  that,"  retumed  Sybill, 
''if  the  varlets  were  but  gentle  with  our  poverty ;  but 
they  loathe  the  humbled  fortunes  on  which  they  rise,  and 
while  slaves  to  the  rich,  are  tyrants  to  the  poor." 

This  was  said  so  sadly,  that  the  Nevile  felt  his  eyes 
overflow ;  and  the  humble  dress  of  the  girl,  the  melan- 
choly ridges  which  evinced  the  site  of  a  noble  house 
now  shru&  into  a  dismal  ruin,  the  remembrance  of  the 
pastime-ground,  the  insults  of  the  crowd,  and  the  broken 
gittem,  all  conspired  to  move  his  compassion,  and  to 
give  force  to  yet  more  tender  emotions. 

"  Ah ! "  he  said,  suddenly,  and  with  a  quick  faint  blush 
over  his  handsome  and  manly  countenance — ^ah,  fair 
maid — hii  Sybill! — God  grant  that  I  may  win  some- 
thing of  gold  and  fortune  amidst  yonder  towers,  on  which 
the  sun  uiines  so  cheerly.  God  grant  it,  not  for  my  sake 
— ^not  for  mine ;  but  that  Tmay  have  something  Msides 
a  true  heart  and  a  stainless  name  to  lay  at  thy  feet. 
Oh,  Sybill !  By  this  hand-— by  my  father's  soul— I  love 
thee,  Sybill  t  Have  I  not  said  it  before  f  Well,  hear 
me  now*-I  love  thee  I" 

As  he  spoke,  he  clasped  her  hand  in  his  own,  and  she 
suffered  it  for  one  instant  to  rest  in  his.  Then  with- 
drawing it,  and  meeting  his  enamoured  eyes,with  a  strange 
sadness  in  her  own  duker,  deeper,  and  more  intelligent 
orbs,  she  said — 

"  I  thank  thee — thank  thee  for  the  honour  of  snoh  kmd 
thoughts;  and  frankly  I  answer  as  thou  hast  frankly 
spoken.  It  was  sweet  to  me,  who  have  known  little  in 
life  not  hard  and  bitter — sweet  to  wish  I  had  a  brother 
like  thee,  and,  as  a  brother  I  can  love  and  pray  for  thee. 
But  ask  not  more,  Mannaduke.  I  have  aims  in  life  which 
forbid  all  other  love!" 

"Art  thou  too  aspiring  for  one  who  has  his  spurs  to  win!" 

"Not  so;  but  listen.  My  mother's  lessons  and  my 
own  heart  have  made  my  poor  father  the  first  end  and 
object  of  all  things  on  earth  to  me.  I  live  to  proteot 
him,  work  for  him,  honour  him;  and  for  the  rest — I  have 
thoughts  thou  canst  not  know — ^an  ambition  thou  canst 
not  feel.  Nay,"  she  added,  with  that  delightfbl  smilf 
which  chased  away  the  graver  thought  which  had  before 
saddened  her  aspect,  "  what  would  thy  sober  friend 
Master  Alwyn  say  to  thee,  if  he  heard  thou  hadst  courted 
the  wizard's  daughter ! " 

"  By  my  faith,"  exclaimed  Marmaduke, "  thou  art  a 
very  April — smiles  and  clouds  in  a  breath !  If  what 
thou  despisest  in  me  be  my  want  of  book-craft,  and  snoh 
like,  by  my  halidame  I  wiH  turn  scholar  for  thy  sake ; 

and " 

Here,  as  he  had  again  taken  Sybill's  hand,  with  the 
passionate  ardour  of  his  bold  nature,  not  to  be  Ughttv 
daunted  by  a  maiden's  first "  No,"  a  sudden  shrill,  wild 
burst  of  laughter,  accompanied  with  a  gusty  fit  of  un- 
melodious  music  from  the  street  below,  made  both  maiden 
and  youth  start,  and  turn  their  eyes:  there,  weaving 
their  immodest  dance,  tawdry  in  their  tinsel  attire,  their 
mdced  arms  glancing  above  their  heads,  as  they  waved 
on  high  their  instruments,  went  the  timbrel  girls. 

"  Ha !  ha ! "  cried  their  leader, "  see  the  gaUant  and  the 
witch-leman !  The  glamour  has  done  its  work  i  Foul  is 
fair  I— .foul  is  fair  \  and  the  devil  will  have  his  own !" 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  BARONS. 


Bni  tbdie  cnstnfe?,  wkoife  bold  lidenie  the  aooieni 
tihremeler  rteoi^i)  w«ze  nrelf  seen  alone.  They  haunted 
parties  of  pomp  and  pkisnre  ;  tiie  j  linked  together  the 
extf  eadft  of  life— the  grotesque  Chorus  that  ^troduoed 
ihe  terriUe  truth  of  foul  Yiee  and  abandoned  Wretched- 
■ess  in  thtf  midst  of  the  Wotld's  Helidar  and  Pageant. 
»  .  .  .  •  Snddenljry  as  the  com- 
panf,  two  by  tfro,  paeed  up  the  stieet>  Subtil,  uttered  • 
ntint  ezelamationy  and  stroTe  td  snsAdi  her  hand  fiMi 
the  Neyile's  grasp.  Her  eye  rested  upon  one  of  the 
horsemen  who  rode  last^  And  trHo  Itemed  in  earnest 
oonversation  with  a  dame,  who>  though  scarcely  in  her 
first  youth,  ezcellecl  all  her  fair  companions  in  beauty  of 
fkcfe,  and  grace  of  horsemanship,  ad  well  as  in  the  costly 
equipments  of  the  white  bmb  thkt  caracoled  beneath  her 
ea^  hand.  At  the  same  mbmeat  the  hoisnnSii  looked 
up  and  gazed  steadily  at  Sybilli  whosib  oeontenance 
grew  pale,  and  flushed  in  a  breath.  His  eye  then 
glanced  rapidly  at  Marmaduke — ^a  hal^smile  paaied  his 
pale  firm  1^»  :  he  slightly  raised  the  plumed  cap  ^m 
his  brow-~inclined  grayely  to  Sybill — ^and,  toruing  once 
more  to  his  companion,  appeared  to  answer  some  ques* 
tion  she  addressed  to  him,  as  to  the  object  of  his  saluta- 
tion; for  her  look,  which  was  proud,  keen,  and  lohy,  was 
raised  to  Sybill,  sad  then  dropped  somewhat  disdain- 
fully, as  she  listened  to  the  woids  addressed  her  by  the 
fiayalier. 

The  lynz  eyes  of  the  iymbesteres  had  seen  the  recog- 
nition ;  and  their  leader,  laying  her  bold  hand  on  the 
•inbossed  bridle  of  the  horseman,  exclaimed,  in  «  yoice 
riinll  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  the  balcony  above, 
"  Largess  I  noble  lord,  largess  1  for  the  sake  of  the  lady 
ihon  lorest  best  !'* 

The  fair  equestrian  tumed  s,way  her  head  at  these 
words,  the  nobleman  watched  her  &  moment  and 
dmpid  some  coins  into  the  timbrel. 

^fia  I  ha  1  *'  cried  the  tymbestere,  pointing  her  long 
mn  t6  Sybilly  and  stringing  towards  the  balcoi^— 

MTh«  onshat  wanU  ihats 

Above  her  state, 
Aad  ihe  flutters  her  wii^  round  die  fidoon's  beak  | 

But  death  to  the  dove 

li  the  fjJcou^B  love — 
Oh,  ihaip  is  the  kin  of  the  falcon^s  besk !  ^ 

before  tins  rude  song  was  ended,  Sybill  had  finished 
tio±  tfaff  place  ;  the  cavalcade  had  disappesNd.  The 
timbrel-pla|en,  without  deigning  to  notice  Marmaduke, 
darted  elsewfafere  to  ply  their  discordant  trade,  and  the 
li^Til*^  citMsing  himself  devoutly,  muttered,  ^'lesn  de- 
flmd  msl  Thoab  she  Will«o'4he«wisps  are  enow  te  scare 
All  the  blood  out  of  ooe'a  body.  What— «  mnmdn  on 
them  I— do  they  portend,  flitting  round  and  round,  and 
Ikining  oi;  as  if  the  dcTU^s  hnMMutick  was  beUnd 
them  I  By  the  mase  1  they  hare  fritted  away  the 
damoiel,  and  I  am  not  sesry  fat  it.  They  hare  left  me 
naall  heart  fi>r  the  part  of  Sir  Lannvni." 

His  meditatbni  wefe  broken  off  by  the  sudden  sight 
«f  Nicholas  Alwyn,  mounted  on  a  small  palfrey,  and  fol- 
lowed by  n  sturdy  groom  on  honebaek,  leading  a  steed 
handsomely  caparinpned.  In  anotSier  moment,  Marma- 
duke had  descended — opened  the  denr-^aad  drawn  Al- 
wyn into  the  hall. 

The  cavalier  recognised  by  Sybill  was  the  Loi^ 
Baitings ;  and  when  Nicholae  wished  to  communi- 
cate the  success  of  his  commission,  '^  M^^yt^  Sy- 
bill "  was  ill,  and  unable  to  see  him» 

Alwyn  looked  disconcerted  at  this  intelligence,  but, 
diBWing  fiMMn  his  girdle  a  small  gipsire,  ri«Uy  broid^red, 
he  pm;«d  Madge  to  deliter  it  to  her  yootig  mistKsl, 
and  inftmn  her  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  the  commissiou 
with  which  she  had  honoured  hiSL  **  It  is  passing 
•tnaige,"said  he,  pacing  the  haU  alone,  *"  passing  strange, 
that  the  poor  chUd  should  have  taken  <nch  hold  on  me. 
Aftnr  all,  she  would  be  a  bad  wife  for  a  plain  man  like 
me.  Tush  1  that  is  the  trader's  though  all  oter.  Have 
I  brought  no  ft«sher  feeling  out  of  my  Ihir  tiltege-green  t 
Would  it  not  be  sweet  to  work  fwr  her,  and  rise  in  life, 
with  her  by  my  side  t  And  these  girls  of  the  city— so 
piin  Md  40  biaialsii  l-HM  w»U  mwry  a  piiniM  puppet. 


SybiUl  Am  I  dementi  fitatkwddel  WhMhsvel 
to  do  with  giris  and  matriige  t  Humph  I  I  nan«l 
what  Mirr^M">^<*  still  thinks  of  her— and  shs  of  him." 

And  thua  ends  the  First  Book,  with  a  view  o£ 
Aclam  Warner  in  full  caieer  on  his  Eur  da;  the 
hideoui  aapect  of  which  alaimed  Marmaduke  far 
more  than  becomes  a  gallant  soldier.  The  Seco&4 
Boole:  introduoes  the  xiader  to  the  court  o|  Edward 
the  Fourth  an4  to  ihe  puissant  King-inaker.  Tiie 
character  of  Warwick,  if  less  original,— fo^  witk 
slight  artistic  embellishments,  he  is  the  Warwick  of 
higtoiy, — is  better  sustained,  because  more  coDais* 
tent,  than  that  of  the  Philosopher,  alternately  a  diri^ 
nity  and  an  imbecile.  Marmaduke  Nevile  had  now 
found  a  patxon  in  Warwick^  and  at  hb  first  iot•^ 
¥iew  wn  See  the  powerfal  Banm  in  the  midst  of 
his  fhnilly,  ^layfolly  eont«fsiiig  with  his  bMvtl^ 
ful  daughters ;  and  learn  the  utiKi  sprihgs  of  his 
public  conduct,  and  of  his  changing  leeHngs  to- 
wards Edward.  Magnanimous,  frank,  libenl^  ol 
tho  nost  eugitgiDg  mannein  and  geiieivns  tss^r, 
we  also  learh  th6  Beer«t  t>f  Warwitk's  liiiiverml 
popiularityw  The  secrnes  lit  th«  4Mrt  of  tiM  kiu- 
riotts  and  prbfligate  Edt^aid,  if  ndt  so  ^tesring,  srl 
ettHifltioi^  skilfhlly  d«piotod  $  «&vtotllaitli«thais«^ 
tst  of  that  conely  and  gcodnjoitK^-A-womatt,  th« 
Quten-^fiaizabeth  Woodvilte^  is,  i^e  <>f1ne,  aiidaly 
loweMd.  Yel  why  should  w«  fexpect  itnafiiistivf 
writers  to  keep  f^from  tmcbna^iousprepoMniloMj 
when  philosophers,  wriUtig  hi^ty  five  oMttrietf 
Mat  the  etents,  will  i&eline,  scythe  to  the  HoiiBC  %f 
YorkjandotherstothatofLancttster,— ^ay,et»tlth^ 

amoB^  fhe  tege  ehrohicleM  who  imjghi  be  e*p«t*<I 
to  say,  «*  a  pl^e  o*  both  your  houSbs!'^  Let  W» 
in  out  turn,  confess  a  preeoneeired  ^Mike  ♦»  tb* 
▼ery  gentle  and  charming  fereattire  ifhim  Sir  B» 
Bttlwet  presents  td  us  as  Anne  Kerile,  Wartnck^ 
ycnmgest  daughter ;  etmceived,  piolmbly,  fi«m  th« 
same  facile  Anne  of  Shakspere,— the  name  Aasfc 
'•rho,  when  the  widow  t^  the  murdered  Prmw 
Edward,  J^ields  so  easfly  to  tho  flattery  and  ootto- 
ing  of  Richard  the  Thinl.  There  is  no  gtettiftg  i^ 
of  such  l^setings.  Readers  are  not  Judges^  net  cm 
abetraetions  of  impartirfity,  any  more  than  sw 
historians.  It  Is  probably  ftwn  iwme  feeli^ 
of  this  nature  that  tee  fkncy  the  ydtiBg  Duke  «l 
Glo'ster,  the  future  Richard  the  Third,  paifttw  in 
tiiis  romance  in  &irer  colours  than  eithet  hi^fj 
or  Shakspeze  warrants.  Upon  the  catUne  of 
Rkhard  the  author  has  eridentiy  bestowed  gmt 
pains.  His  Richard,  howerer,  is  of  k  tmA  esriiw 
date  than  Shakspere's,  though  the  elements  and 
tendencies  of  his  dark,  ambitious^  and  remozseleai 
character  are  already  beginning  to  be  developed. 

We  cannot  give  the  famtest  idea  of  the  dramatic 
developement  of  the  character  of  the  principal  p»- 
sonage,— of  Warwick, — in  his  mixed  moods  otjg^ 
nerous  iw  and  inriUted  tenderness.  The  hot  aad 
high^i^irited  ehie^  to  whom  the  interesto  of  Edsrsid 
Irere  precious,  at  the  close  of  a  loftg  polHioal  dii^ 
ctission  with  the  kuig  preferred  the  claim  of  hb 
new  retainer  and  kmsman,  Marmaduke  Nevile,  &r 
a  place  «fc  eouii»  and  had  been  taoBted  with  bis  pre- 

t^^beingihesoftof  aLsocastriMi.  Heralortsdr^ 
« I  (Aiould  hsive  rcmemberedme  that  his  nam*  ^^^ 
would  hare  procured  him  a  tauat  in  the  ^M  w  *^ 
Tancensulf 


THB  LAdf  OF  tHE  fiARONB. 
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Of  ata  et^  M  frotrshi  a  temper  f  eried  Bdward) 
BAi  wlth<Hl(  reaaoii.  **  Why,  Warwick,  thoti  aH  as 
^C0«na)i  to  a  JeBt.aa  a  woinau  to  advice.  Thy  kinduati's 
ibtttfaea  khalt  M  tny  bare.  Thoa  sayest  thou  haat  ene- 
ttiei— i  Weet  not  i^ho  (key  be.  Bat  to  show  what  I 
thiikk  tf  thett.  I  hiake  thy  ilanigs&kft  and  elieut  agentle- 
ftia  Of  my  en&hiber.  When  Warwick  Is  false  to  £d- 
mud,  Ui  hlfii  think  Warwick's  klnfimaii  wealv  a  dagger 
Withlii  r«adi  of  the  KiQg*l  heart  day  aiid  hight.** 

This  ft^eech  wUd  made  with  io  noble  and  touching  a 
kis^ess  of  voied  and  ttinner,  that  the  Earl,  thoroughly 
fUbdUed,  looked  at  hie  Mvereign  with  uoisteted  eyes. 
aaa  ^j  tnistiDg  himself  to  fiiy— *<  Edward,  thod  art 
kli^  knight,  gentleman,  ahd  soldier;  and  I  rerily  trow 
^^  1  lore  thee  best  trheh  my  ^tnldnt  zeal  makes  me 
anger  the^  mo0t,''-^tQmfed  away  with  evident  einotion^ 
ind  ^isung  the  qheen  and  het  ladles  with  a  lowlier 
hemMie  than  that  Vith  which  he  had  b^fbre  fl[reeted  them, 
kft  tu  garden.  Edward's  eye  followed  him,  innsingly. 
Ae  iSmnk  expression  of  his  fkce  vanished,  and,  with 
the  deep  breath  of  a  man  who  is  throwing  a  weight  from 
Uf  MM,  he  mnttered— "  He  loves  me^yee;  bnt  will 
taftr  M  ooH  else  to  love  tee.  This  Mtist  end  aOAo  day. 
iMoy  of  tiM  bondage."  And  skimtoriBg  towards  the 
]tdistj  ho  jielonod  in  ^nce,  bmt  not  appoioeatly  in  dis- 
pleanr^  to  his  queen's  sharp  sayings  on  the  imperioae 
mood  and  irritable  temper  of  the  iron-handed  builder  of 
nSthfOilo* 

Itio  mAiULty  cfeU  of  the  btttdent,  fbt  the  6&k^  of  the 
aifklldfilito  inaideii  n^ho  mliilfitered  to  him  iU 
the  holy  ztlation  oi  hU  only  and  deroted  child,  has^ 
bowever,  far  more  atti^etion  than  the  glitteHng 
ieeilM  of  the  eourt.  Thongh  SjbiU  had  rejected 
fbe  profe^red  Ioto  of  het  father's  young  gnest^  the 
ittdfe  ai  hi8  depaiture, — ^hls  abrupt  change  of  tone, 
his  brbken  trords  and  confusion^  so  soon  succeed- 
bg  biApasaionato  dedaratibn, — ^had  deeply  wound- 
fed  ber  pridoy  **  that  pride  of  woman  which  never 
deepi  till  modesty  is  gone,"  and  which  will  long  lin- 
getingly  anrvive  the  claims  of  woman  to  respect. 

Bnt  this  made  the  least  can^  of  the  profound  humill- 
Hiflci  which  bowed  down  her  spltit.  The  meaning  tannt, 
iaau|ed  in  Ibo  rhyme  of  the  tymbesteres,  pientd  her 
te  the  qaick ;  tlie  calm  indiiferei^t  smile  of  the  stranger, 
as  he  regarded  her;  the  beavty  of  the  dame  he  attended, 
wobaungled  and  contrary  feelings,  but  those  of  jealousy 
Wtte^poSaps,  the  keenest;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  she 
■bHed  to  aak  herself-— if  indeed  she  had  suffered  her 
v»  thoaghta  to  dwell  too  tenderly  upon  one  from  whom 
thitMl  jaeqnalitios  of  hnman  life  most  divide  her  ever- 
SMfc—What  to  her  was  his  indifference !  Nothing— yet 
bad  i&e  given  worlds  to  banish  that  careless  smifi  from 
bar  nmembrance. 

fttinfcfng,  at  last,  from  the  tyranny  of  thoughts  till 
if  lile  niiknown,  her  eye  rested  upon  the  gipsire  [pune 
or  pimdi]  which  Alwyn  had  sent  her  by  the  old  servant 
sight  reitored  to  her  the  holy  reooUection  of  her 
IT,  the  sweet  Joy  of  having  ministered  to  his  wants. 
pttt  ttp  the  little  treasure,  intendhig  to  devote  it  all 
to  Warner;  and,  after  bathing  her  heavy  eyes,  that  no 
•onvW  of  litrs  might  afflict  the  student,  she  pasried^with 
A  Brtlesi  stop,  into  her  fkther's  chamber. 

Then  is,  to  the  quick  and  mercurial  spirits  of  the 
ywag,  mmiothing  of  marvellons  and  preternatural  in 
tfaftt  life  vritldn  me,  which  the  strong  passion  of  science 
id  gvnina  ibrms  and  feeds— that  passion  so  mnch 
'Imb  love,  and  so  uneh  more  self-dependent — 
Mka  BO  aympathy,  loans  on  no  kindrwi  heart— 
lives  alone  i#  its  works  and  fancies,  like  a  god 

.  His  ereations. &rbill  seated  herself 

ibctzBotedly  on  i  heap  Of  fiigots,  piled  in  the  comer,  and 
woiaod  bosy  in  framing  characters  on  the  dusty  floor 
qrtlh  Oto  point  of  her  tiny  sUppor.  So  fresh,  and  fktr» 
^mi  y«B^g  aho  seeined,  in  that  mirky  atmosphere^  that 
ttfiiigo  seaoo,  aad  beside  that  worn  man.  that  it  might 
bavo  ioeaod  to  *  poei  00  if  the  youngest  of  thi  GncM 
irotc  MM  19  tMt  Holclber  ftt  hb  forge. 


Hie  man  pnrsned  bii  Wolk-^4bo  girl  renewed  her 
areams — ^the  dark  evening  hour  gradually  stealing  over 
both.  The  silenee  was  nnbrokenj  for  the  fotge  and  the 
model  were  now  at  rest,  save  by  the  grating  of  Adam'a 
file  npon  the  metal,  oi*  by  some  qhoulation  of  complacency 
now  and  then  vented  by  the  Enthusiast.  So,  apart  from 
the  many-noised,  gaudy,  babbling  world  without,  eve  ft 
la  the  midst  of  that  bloody^  turbulent,  and  semi-barbar- 
ous time,  went  on  (the  one  neglected  and  unknown,  tko 
other  loathed  and  hated)  the  two  meters  of  the  all  thai 
eontinues  the  airy  life  of  the  Beautifhl  from  age  to  agO-« 
the  Woman's  dxOaming  Failoy,  and  the  Manli  aotivO 
Ctonius. 

For  two  or  three  days  nothing  distwbed  the  ontward 
monotony  of  the  Recluse's  household.  Apparently  all 
had  settled  baek  as  befbre  the  advent  of  the  yonng  cava^ 
lier.  Bat  Sybillt  voice  was  not  hoard  singing^as  of  old, 
when  she  passed  the  stairs  to  htr  fhther's  room.  ShO 
sate  with  him  in  his  work,  no  less  frequently  and  regu* 
larly  than  befbre  $  but  her  childish  spirits  no  longer 
broke  forth  In  idle  talk  or  petulant  movement,  vexing 
the  good  man  from  his  absorption  and  his  toils.  The 
little  cares  and  autieties,  which  had  formerly  made  up 
JO  much  of  Sybill's  day,  by  fbrethonght  of  provision  fot 
the  morrow,  were  snspehded;  Ibr  the  money  transmitted 
to  her  by  Alwyn,  in  return  Ibr  the  emblasoned  M8S.» 
was  0nl&oient  to  snpply  their  modest  wants  for  months  tO 
come.  Adam,  more  and  more  engtossed  in  his  labours^ 
did  hot  appear  to  petoeive  the  daintier  plenty  of  hia 
board,  nor  the  putchase  of  some  small  oomrorts  unkiiown 
for  years.  He  only  said,  one  morning—*'  It  is  stran|e, 
girl,  that  as  thai  gathers  in  life,  (and  he  pointed  to  the 
model,)  it  seems  already  to  provide,  to  my  phantasy,  the 
luturies  it  will  one  day  give  to  us  all  in  truth.  Methought 
my  very'  bed  last  hight  seemed  wondrous  elksv,  and  the 
eoveringd  were  warmer,  fot  I  woke  not  with  the  cold  !'* 

**  Ah  1 "  thought  the  sweet  daughter,  smiling  through 
moist  eyes— **  while  my  cares  can  smooth  thy  barren  path 
through  life,  why  should  1  eark  and  pine  t" 

Their  solitude  was  now  occasionally  broken  in  the 
evenings  by  the  visits  of  Nicholas  Alwyn.  (Hie  young 
goldsmith  was  himself  not  ignorant  ot  the  simpler  mathe- 
matics ;  he  had  some  talent  for  invention,  and  took  pleasura 
in  the  eonstrtfction  of  horologes,  though,  properly  speak- 
ing, not  a  part  of  his  trade.  His  eicnse  for  his  visiti 
was  the  wish  to  profit  by  Warner's  mecluuiical  know- 
ledge; but  the  student  was  so  wrapt  in  his  own  pursuits, 
that  he  gave  but  little  instruction  to  his  visiter.  Never- 
theless, Alwyn  ma  satisfied,  for  he  saw  Sybill.  He  saw 
her  in  the  most  attractive  phase  of  her  character — the 
loving,  patient,  devoted  daughter,  and  the  view  of  he^ 
household  virtues  aifeeted  more  and  more  his  honest 
English  heart.  Bat,  ever  awkward  and  embarrassed,  he 
gave  no  vent  to  his  feelings.  To  Sybill  he  spoke  little, 
and  with  formal  constraint ;  and  the  girl,  unconscious  of 
her  conquest,  was  little  less  Indilferent  to  his  visits  than 
her  abstracted  fether. 

But  Watner'fl  dwelling  had  other  visiters  :— 
thither  came  Robin  Hilya^d,  who  had  been  Adam's 
fiohool-fellow  in  happier  days, — ^widely  aa  their 
paths  had  aineo  lain  asunder.  His  tale — the  events 
which  had  made  him  a  wretched,  a  desperate,  and 
lawless  man — is  as  truthful  an  illustration  of  the 
character  of  that  ago  of  civil  wars  and  rebellions 
as  anything  to  be  found  in  the  romance.  It  was 
thus  that  he  told  his  ited  tale  to  his  school-fbUow-— 

**  Thou  knowest,peradventarq,  that  my  race  dates  from 
an  elder  date  than  these  Norman  nobles,  who  boast  their 
robber-fathers.  From  the  renowned  Saxon  Thane,  who» 
free  of  hand  and  of  cheer,  won  the  name  of  Hildegardis, 
our  family  took  its  rise.  But  under  these  Norman  Bar- 
ons, we  sank  with  the  nation  to  which  we  belonged.  Still 
were  we  called  gentlemen,  and  still  were  dubbed  knights. 
But,  as  I  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  1  felt  myself  more 
Saxon  than  gentleman,  and,  as  one  of  a  subject  and  vas- 
sal raoe,  I  vras  a  Son  of  the  Saxon  People.  My  father, 
Uke  thee,  was  a  man  of  thought  and  bookcraft.  I  dare 
own  to  thee,  that  he  was  n  Lollard,  and  with  the  religion 
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of  thoM  Md  6)68  to  priefit-Tice,  goes  a  spirit  that  asks 
why  the  people  should  be  evermore  the  spoil  and  prey  of 
lords  and  kings.  Early  in  my  yonth,  my  father,  fearing 
rack  and  fagot  in  England,  sought  refuge  in  the  Hanse 
Town  of  Lubeck.  There  I  learned  grave  truths — ^how 
liberty  can  be  won  and  guarded.  Later  in  life  I  saw  the 
Bapublics  of  Italy,  and  I  asked  why  they  were  so  glori- 
ous in  all  the  arts  and  craft  of  civil  life,  while  the  braver 
men  of  France  and  England  seemed  as  savages  by  the 
side  of  the  Florentine  burgess,  nay,  the  Lombard  vine- 
dresser. I  saw  that,  even  when  those  republics  fell  a 
victim  to  some  tyrant  or  podesta,  their  men  still  preserved 
rights  and  uttered  thoughts  which  left  them  more  fVee 
and  more  great  than  the  Commons  of  England,  after  all 
thjeir  boasted  wars.  I  came  back  to  my  native  land  and 
settled  in  the  North,  as  my  franklin  ancestry  before  me. 
The  broad  lands  of  my  forefathers  were  devolved  on  the 
eli^er  line,  and  gave  a  Knight's  fee  to  Sir  Robert  Hil- 
yard,  who  fell  afterwards  at  Teuton  for  the  Lancastrians. 
But  I  had  won  gold  in  the  far  countree,  and  I  took  farm 
and  homestead  near  Lord  Warwick's  tower  of  Middle- 
ham.  ,  The  feud  between  Lancaster  and  York  broke 
forth ;  Earl  Warwick  summoned  his  retainers,  myself 
amongst  them,  since  I  lived  upon  his  land  ;  I  sought  the 
great  Earl,  and  I  told  him  boldly — him  whom  the  Com- 
mons deemed  a  ft'iend,  and  a  foe  to  all  malfikisance  and 
abuse — I  told  him  that  the  war  he  asked  me  to  join  seem- 
ed to  me  but  a  war  of  ambitious  Lords,  and  that  I  saw 
not  how  the  Commons  were  to  be  bettered,  let  who  would 
be  King.  The  Earl  listened  and  deigned  to  reason  ;  and 
when  he  saw  I  was  not  convinced,  he  left  me  to  my  will ; 
for  he  is  a  noble  chief,  and  I  admired  even  his  angry 
pride,  when  he  said,  *  Let  no  man  fight  for  Warwick 
whose  heart  beats  not  in  his  cause.'  1  lived  afterwards 
to  discharge  my  debt  to  the  proud  Earl,  and  show  him 
how  even  the  lion  may  be  meshed,  and  how  even  the 
mouse  may  gnaw  the  net.  But  to  my  own  tragedy.  So 
I  quitted  those  parts,  for  I  feared  my  own  resolution  near 
so  great  a  man  :  I  made  a  new  home  not  far  from  the 
City  of  York.  So,  Adam,  when  all  the  land  around 
bristled  with  pike  and  gisarme,  and  while  my  own 
cousin  and  namesake,  the  head  of  my  house,  was  vrin- 
ning  laurels  and  wasting  blood— I,  thy  quarrelsome, 
fighting  friend — ^lived  at  home  in  peace  with  my  wife 
and  child,  for  I  was  now  married,  and  wife  and  child 
were  dear  to  me — and  tilled  my  lands.  But  in  peace 
I  was  active  and  astir,  for  my  words  infiamed  the  bo- 
soms of  labourers  and  peasants,  and  many  of  them,  be- 
nighted as  they  were,  thought  with  me.  One  day — I 
was  absent  fVom  home,  selling  my  grain  in  the  marts  of 
York — one  day  there  entered  the  village  a  young  captain, 
a  boy-chief,  Edward  earl  of  March,  beating  for  recruits. 
Dost  thou  heed  me,  Adam !  Well,  man— well,  the 
peasants  stood  aloof  from  tromp  and  banner,  and  they 
answered,  to  all  the  talk  of  hire  and  fame,  *  Robin  Hil- 
yard  tells  us  we  have  nothing  to  gain  but  blows— leave 
us  to  hew  and  to  delve.'  Oh !  Adam,  this  boy— this 
chief— the  Earl. of  March,  now  crowned  King  Edward, 
made  but  one  reply— 'This  Robin  Hilyard  must  be  a 
wise  man —  show  me  his  house.'  They  pointed  out  the 
ricks,  the  barns,  the  homestead,  and  in  five  minutes  all 
—all  were  in  flames.  '  Tell  the  hilding,  when  he  returns, 
that  thus  Edward  of  March,  fair  to  friends,  and  terrible 
to  foes,  rewards  the  coward  who  disaffects  the  men  of 
Yorkshire  ftom  their  chief.'  And  by  the  bUizing  rafters, 
and  the  pale  fkoes  of  the  silent  crowd,  he  rode  on  his  way 
to  battle  and  the  throne  !" 

Hilyard  paused,  and  the  anguish  of  his  countenance 
was  terrible  to  behold. 

'^I  returned  to  find  a  heap  of  ashes— I  returned  to 
find  my  wife  a  maniac— I  returned  to  find  my  child — 
my  boy— great  God !— he  had  run  to  hide  himself,  in 
terror  at  the  torches  aqd  the  grim  men — they  had  failed 
to  discover  him,  till,  too  late,  his  shrieks,  amidst  the 
crashing  walls,  burst  on  his  mother's  ear ;— and  the 
•corched,  mangled,  lifeless  corpse,  lay  on  that  mother's 
bosom !" 

Adam  rose ;  his  figure  was  transformed— not  the 
"tooping  student,  but  the  knight-descended  man,  seemed 
to  tower  in  tht  mirky  chamber  j  his  hands  felt  at  his  side, 


as  for  a  sword  ;  he  stifled  a  oarsoi  and  Hilyard,  in  tbit 
suppressed  low  voice  which  evinces  a  strong  mind  in 
deep  emotion,  continued  his  tale. 

*"  Tliank  the  Mother  of  our  God,  the  mother  of  the 
dead  died  too  I  Behold  me,  a  lonely,  mined,  wifelen, 
childless  wretch  I  I  made  all  the  world  my  foe !  The 
old  love  of  liberty  (alone  left  me)  became  a  cxime ;  I 
plunged  into  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  a  robber-chief, 
sparing — no,  never — ^never — ^never  I— one  York  captain 
— one  spurred  knight— one  belted  lord  !  But  the  Poor, 
my  Saxon  countrymen,  tkey  had  suffered,  and  were  safe ! 

''One  dark  twilight— thou  hast  heard  the  tale— ereix 
village  minstrel  sets  it  to  his  viol — a  mig'estic  woman— 
a  hunted  fugitive — crossed  my  path  ;  she  led  a  boj  in 
her  hand,  a  year  or  so  younger  than  my  murdored  chili 
'  Friend  !'  said  the  woman,  fearlessly,  'save  the  son  of 
your  King :  I  am  Margaret  queen  of  England !'  1 
saved  them  both.  From  that  hour,  the  robber«hicf, 
the  free  Republican,  the  Lollard's  son,  became  a  Qncen's 
friend.  Here  opened,  at  least,  vengeance  against  the 
fell  destroyer." 

In  UuBy  as  in  other  instances,  the  author  has  skil- 
fully availed  himself  of  actual  events.  Queen  Mar- 
garet and  her  son  thus  threw  themselves  upon  the 
generosity  of  a  free-booter ;  and  Adam  Warner  hasa 
prototype  in  Stacey  and  Bolingbroke — Gleamed  men 
persecuted  to  death  as  necromancers.  Partly  through 
hisgienerous  natural  feelings,  and  alsofromhb  strong 
desire  to  obtain  gold  to  carry  out  his  great  discovery 
to  perfection,  the  simple  philosopher  was  tempted, 
by  his  friend  Robin  of  Redesdale,  to  become  the 
medium  of  intelligence  between  Henry  VL,theDlan- 
guishing  in  the  prison  of  the  Tower,  and  Queen  Mar- 
garet and  the  Lancastrian  party ;  of  which  Robin 
was  the  indefatigable  agent,  for  he  believed  that, 
with  the  triumph  of  this  party,  the  popular  interest 
was  identified.  It  was  contrived  that  the  Eureka 
should  be  introduced  into  the  prison  as  if  to  amuse 
the  royal  captive,  who  had  heard  of  the  wonderful 
invention;  and  in  its  intricate  chimneys  and  tubes 
the  writttti  communications  to  Henry  were  to  be 
secreted.  This  purpose  Hilyard  prevailed  on  the 
philosopher  to  conceal  from  Sybill,  whose  pity  wu 
strongly  moved  by  the  idea  of  the  late-haughty 
Margaret  of  Anjou  now  desolate  and  subdued,  and 
languishing  for  tidings  of  the  health  of  the  unforta- 
nate  husband  she  had  once  despised.  When  Robin 
had  laid  his  plan  before  SybiU  in  the  light  which  be 
desired  her  to  view  it,  he  farther  entreated  her  per- 
sonal aid ; — 

"  Wilt  thou  so  far  aid  the  oharitable  work  as  to  seek 
the  Lord  Hastings,  and  crave  the  necessary  license! 
Thou  seest  that  thy  fkther  has  wayward  and  abstnct 
moods  ;  he  might  forget  that  Henry  of  Windsor  is  no 
longer  king,  and  might  give  him  that  title  in  speaking 
to  Lord  Hastings — a  slip  of  the  tongue  which  the  law 
styles  treason." 

"  Certes,"  said  Sybill,  quickly,  "  if  my  fiither  wonW 
seek  the  poor  captive,  I  will  be  his  messenger  to  my 
Lord  Hastings.  But  oh.  Sir  I  as  thou  hast  known  my 
father's  boyhood,  and  as  thou  hopest  for  mercy  in  the 
last  day,  tempt  to  no  danger  one  so  guileless  !" 

Hilyard  winced. 

But  he  had  gained  his  object ;  and  now  the  de- 
voted maiden  is  before  the  man  who  was  to  be  her 
fate  : — ^before  the  accomplished  Hastings.  On  the 
character  of  Hastings  his  emblazonerhas  bestowed 
elaborate  pains,  which,  as  ihe  man  to  whom  Sybil! 
gave  the  rich  treasure  of  her  virgin  love,  he  was 
artistically  bound  to  do.  Yet  he  hsa  not  succeeded 
in  commending  this  happy  combination  of  the 
"  courtier  and  the  scholar  "  to  the  aflections  of  the 
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wda^ — well-adapted  as  the  mingled  character  and 
oonflicting  passions  of  Hastings  are  to  the  purposes 
of  the  fictionist.  Assuming  much  of  the  chancter 
of  the  Hastings  of  the  romance  to  he  ideal — ^the 
pore  creatbn  of  the  artist^  which  it  induhitahlj  is, 
— ^thoee  who  look  to  the  moral  tendencies  of  works 
of  fiction  will,  ih  this  delineation,  find  more  to  cavil 
at,  than  in  all  the  other  personages  put  together. 
They  maj  fancy  that  they  hare  a  right  to  demand, 
why  did  Syhill  love  this  man?  and  there  is  no 
answer  ready,  save  the  very  imsatisfactory  one, — 
to  them,  at  least, 

"  Why  did  she  love  him  t    Cnrioas  fool,  be  still : 
Ib  hamaa  love  the  growth  of  hnman  will !" 

Hastings,  moreover,  is,  in  his  own  age,  hut  a 

type  of  the  Pelhams  of  our  times.     With  his  great 

capacities  as  a  soldier  and  statesman,  we  are  told, 

were  united  **  modest  and  manly  manners,"  and 

tboae  simple,  unostentatious  tastes  which  make  men 

popular  with  the  lowly,'  and  welcome  to  the  great. 

^  But,  hi  that  day,  a  certain  mixture  of  vice 

was  necessary  to  success,  and  Hastings  wounded 

no  self-love  by  the  assumption  of  unfashionable 

pnzisin.'    And  no  such  assumption  was  required ; 

the  vice  was  genuine,  though, — 

Pnfligaey,  with  Hastings,  had  the  excnse  of  ardent 
psiEioiu:  he  had  loved  deeply,  and  unhappily,  in  his 
eazlier  youth,  and  he  gave  into  the  dissipation  of  the 
time  with  the  restiess  eagerness  common  to  strong  and 
active  natures  when  the  heart  is  not  at  ease  ;  and  nnder 
aU  the  light  faseination  of  his  converse,  or  the  dissipa- 
tion of  his  life,  Inrked  the  melanchoUo  temperament 
of  a  man  worthy  of  nobler  things.    Nor  was  the  courtly 
Tieeof  the  Ubeitine  the  only  drawback  to  the  virtuous 
character  assigned  to  Hastings  by  Comines.    His  experi- 
eaee  of  men  had  taught  him  something  of  the  disdain  of 
the  cynic,  and  he  scrupled  not  at  serving  his  pleasures 
or  his  aai>ition  by  means  which  his  loftier  nature  could 
not  excuse  to  his  clear  sense.    Still,  however,  the  world, 
which  had  deteriorated,  could  not  harden  him.     Few 
pcnons  so  able  acted  so  firequently  fiom  impulse  ;  the 
iBpUses  were,  for  the  most  part,  affectionate  and  gener- 
008 :  Vat  then  came  the  regrets  of  caution  and  experience ; 
ud  Hastings  summoned  his  intellect  to  correct  the  move- 
mat  of  his  heart — in  other  words,  reflection  sought  to 
nodo  i^t  impulse  had  suggested.    Though  so  success- 
ful a  pUant,  he  had  not  acquired  the  ruthless  egotism 
of  tbe  KBSualist ;  and  his  conduct  to  women  often  evin- 
ced tlie  weakness  of  giddy  youth  rather  than  the  cold  de- 
libeiatioa  of  profligate  manhood.     Thus  in  his  veriest 
liees  there  was  a  spurious  amiability — a  seductive  charm; 
while  in  the  graver  afiiaiis  of  life,  the  intellectual  suscep- 
tibility of  his  nature  serred  but  to  quicken  his  penetration 
and  stimulate  his  energies;  and  Hastings  might  have  said, 
with  one  of  his  Italian  contemporaries, — **  That  in  sub- 
jeetioo  to  the  influences  of  Women  he  had  learned  the 

govenment  of  Men." Hastings  was 

aJoae  in  the  apartments  assigned  to  him  in  the  Tower, 
when  his  page,  with  a  peculiar  smile,  announced  to  him 
the  -riait  ^  a  young  donzell,  who  would  not  impart  her 
boanes  to  his  attendants. 

The  accompliahed  Chamberlain  looked  up  somewhat 
impatiently  flrom  the  beautiful  MS.,  enriched  with  the 
rilver  verae  of  Petrarch,  which  lay  open  on  his  table,  and, 
after  muttering  to  himself—*'  It  is  only  Edward  to  whom 
the  &ee  cf'%  woman  never  is  unwelcome,"  bade  the  page 
admit  the  visiter. 
The  damsel  entered,  and  the  door  closed  upon  her. 
"  Be  not  alarmed,  maiden,"  said  Hastings,  touched  by 
the  downeast  bend  of  the  hooded  countenance,  and  the 
unmistakable  and  timid  modesty  of  his  visiter's  bearing. 
*  What  hast  thou  to  say  to  me  1" 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Sybill  Warner  started,  and 
stirred  a  Ihfnt  exclamation.    The  stranger  of  the  pas- 


time-ground was  before  her.  Instinctively  She  drew  the 
wimple  yet  more  closely  round  her  face,  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  bolt  of  the  door  as  in  the  impulse  of  re- 
treat. 

.  The  nobleman's  curiosity  was  roused.  He  looked 
again  and  earnestly  on  the  form  that  seemed  to  shrink 
ftom  his  gaze  ;  then  rising  slowly,  he  advanced,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  her  arm — **  Donsell,  I  recognise  tiiee,"  he 
said,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  cold  and  stem — **  what 
service  wouldst  thou  ask  me  to  render  thee  1  Speak  ! 
Nay  I    I  pray  thee,  speak." 

**  Indeed,  good  my  lord,"  said  Sybill,  conquering  her 
confusion  ;  and,  lifting  her  w4mple,  her  dark-blue  eyes 
met  those  bent  on  her,  with  fearless  truth  and  innocence. 
"  I  Imew  not,  and  you  will  believe  me — I  knew  not  till 
this  moment  that  I  had  such  cause  for  gratitude  to  the 
Lord  Hastings.  I  sought  you  but  on  the  behalf  of  my 
father.  Master  Adam  Warner,  who  would  fain  have  the 
permission  accorded  to  other  scholars,  to  see  the  Lord 
Henry  of  Windsor,  who  was  gracious  to  him  in  other 
days,  and  to  while  the  duress  of  that  princely  captive 
with  the  show  of  a  quaint  instrument  he  has  invented." 

^  Doubtless,"  answered  Hastings,  who  deserved  his 
eharacter  (rare  in  that  day)  for  humanity  and  mildness 
— ^  doubtiess  it  will  pleasure  me,  nor  offend  his  Grace 
the  King,  to  show  all  courtesy  and  indulgence  to  the  un- 
happy gentieman  and  lord,  whom  the  weal  of  England 
condemns  us  to  hold  incarcerate.  I  have  heard  of  thy 
father,  maiden,  an  honest  and  simple  man,  in  whom  we 
need  not  fear  a  conspirator ;  and  of  thee,  young  mistresti, 
I  have  heard  also,  since  we  parted." 

«'Ofme,iiobleSir1" 

'^  Of  thee,"  said  Hastings,  with  a  smile  ;  and,  placing 
a  seat  for  her,  he  took  fh>m  the  table  an  illuminated  MS. 
**  I  have  to  tha^  thy  friend.  Master  Alwyn,  for  procur- 
ing me  tlus  treasure  1" 

**  What,  my  lord  1 "  said  Sybill,  and  her  eyes  glistened, 
"  were  you — you  the — the *^ 

*'  The  fortunate  person  whom  Alwyn  has  enriched  at 
so  slight  a  cost.  Yes.  Do  not  grudge  me  my  good  for- 
tune in  this.  Thou  hast  nobler  treasures,  methinks,  to 
bestow  on  another !" 

<' My  good  lord  1" 

"  Nay,  I  must  not  distress  thee.  And  the  yonng  gen- 
tleman has  a  fair  face  ;  may  it  bespeak  a  true  heart !" 

These  words  gaye  Sybill  an  emotion  of  strange  delight. 
They  seemed  spoken  sadly — they  seemed  to  betoken  a 
jealous  sorrow — they  awoke  the  strange,  wayward,  wo- 
man-fedingy  which  is  pleased  at  the  pain  that  betrays 
the  woman's  inflnenoe :  the  girl's  rosy,  lips  smiled  mali- 
ciously. Hastings  watched  her,  and  her  face  was  so 
radiant  with  that  rare  gleam  of  secret  happiness — so 
fresh,  so  young,  so  pure,  and  withal  so  arch  and  capti- 
vating, that  hackneyed  and  jaded  as  he  was  in  the  vul- 
gar pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  sight  moved  better  and  ten- 
derer feelings  than  those  of  the  sensualist.  **  Yes,"  he 
muttered  to  himself,  **  there  are  some  toys  it  were  a  sin 
to  sport  with  and  cast  away  amidst  the  broken  rubbish 
of  gone  passions !" 

He  turned  to  the  table,  and  wrote  the  order  of  admis- 
sion to  Henry's  prison ;  and  as  he  gave  it  to  Sybill,  he  said, 
*'  Thy  young  gallant,  I  see,  is  at  the  Court  now.  It  ia 
a  perilous  ordeal,  and  especially  to  one  for  whom  the 
name  of  Nevile  opens  the  road  to  advancement  and  hon- 
our. Men  learn  betimes  in  courts  to  forsake  Love  for 
Plutus,  and  many  a  wealthy  lord  would  give  his  heiress 
to  the  poorest  gentleman  who  claims  kin£ed  to  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  and  Warwick." 

''May  my  father's  guest  so  prosper,"  answered  Sybill, 
^  for  he  seems  of  loyal  heart  and  gentle  nature  !" 

**  Thou  art  unselfish,  sweet  mistress,"  said  Hastings  ; 
and,  surprised  by  her  careless  tone,  he  paused  a  moment, 
**  or  art  thou,  in  truth,  indifferent  t  Saw  I  not  thy  hand 
in  his,  when  even  those  loathly  tymbesteres  chanted  warn- 
ing to  thee  for  loving,  not  above  thy  merits,  but»  alas,  it 
may  be,  above  thy  fortunes  t" 

Sybill's  delight  increased.  Oh,  then,  he  had  not  ap- 
plied that  hateftil  warning  to  himself  I  He  guessed  not 
her  secret.  She  blushed;  and  the  blush  was  so  chaste 
and  maidenly,  while  the  smile  that  went  with  it  was  so 
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liMAkM^  MilaUMd  nsA  Joyo««>tbftt  Histfaigs  exolaiiMd) 
with  Qiiftfl^ttod  AdmiiAtloB^  *'  Surety,  fkif  dooMll,  P«* 
tmroh  dfbttDMd  of  tiie«)  wfaen  h*  ipoke  of  the  fromftii* 
bloflh  ftnd  the  angel-naile  of  Laura.  Woe  to  the  mao  who 
wottld  iAJdre  thM.  FlMWlU  1  I  would  ndi  ieo  thee 
too  ofteu^  fiftlMt  1  Miir  theo  e?oh" 

Ho  liftod  hor  hand  to  bis  lips,  with  A  ohlTabous  ifi]>eety 
as  he  ipokoi  opened  the  door^  Add  callod  his  pofe  to  al- 
tand  her  to  the  ^tes. 

Sybill  #i«  uofoflMtend  by  tiM  abrupt  disnlttal  thitt 
if  he  had  knelt  to  detain  her.  How  difiiroiit  seomed  thi 
world  as  htr  light  step  Wouded  lionkeWAidl 

With  his  dwii  creatldilay  and  in  the  pHrate  life 
of  all  bis  personage^  the  artist,  as  be  bas  the  rigbi^ 
d#al«  as  it  pleases  him ;  while  in  publio  affairs 
be  tieta*  eutrsgesy  aiid,  in  genoral,  fbUows,  al* 
most  Utet^y:  thS  cnrrent  of  historjTy  and  adheres 
to  tbose  birbad  outlines  of  character,  which  histo- 
rians have  transmiitedy  though  bo  has  bis  fatoujv 
ites»  and  his  likings  and  dislikes.  His  portmiture 
of  Bdwtfd  IV.  is  M  liiiieh  tdo  AlTounlble,  as  that 
of  his  Qileen^  £li2ttbeth,  is  unjust.  Again  we  must 
leave  to  casuists  and  moralists  the  question  of 
wbeUier  ijinhrldlsd  lust»  or  the  intemperance  of  the 
tabl^  be  the  worst  ?ice  in  a  Prince.  Ouranthoreon^ 
eiders  gross  epieurisin  the  mot^  destructire.  But 
with  All  th^y  and  dther  debasbg  vices,  Bdwatd 
—what  we  cannot  well  comprehend — ^is  represented 
as  tborott^ly-*— 

The  oavslier,  deeply  imbued  with  the  rsmanco  of  ohiv* 
dry,  aad>  whilo  lUakkg  the  absolute  Woman  his  pUy^ 
thing,  always  treating  the  ideal  woinan  as  a  goddess.  A 
zsfiBod  faliaatry-**  deferential  courtesy  to  dame  and 
demoiselle — united  the  langnago  of  an  Amadls  with  the 
licontiousnesB  Of  a  gaoler  $  and  a  fkr  movo  alluring  con- 
trast than  tiie  court  of  Charles  II.  presented  to  the  grim 
C6milio«woalth)  seduced  the  vulgar  in  that  of  this  most 
brave  and  most  beautiful  prince,  When  compared  with 
the  moumftil  and  lugubrious  circles  ih  which  Henry  TI. 
bad  rsignod  sad  prayed. 

Adatd  Wamet  and  bis  Eunka,  in  the  mean- 
t^hile,  were,  in  virtue  of  the  warrant  of  Hastings^ 
admitte4  to  the  captivo  Henry^  and  the  object  of 
Bobin  of  Kedesdale  was  thus  hx  aoeomplished.  It 
is  n«#  that  the  future  Richard  the  llilrd,  then  the 
youthful  Duke  of  Qlc'ster,  and  his  minion,  Catesby, 
are  brought  forward*  Richard's  shrewd  suspicions 
pointed  to  something  so  near  the  truth,  that  the 
Phiiooopher  was  brottgbt  into  imminent  periK 
Even  after  bis  inftmal  machine  had  happily 
eatploded,  and  put  in  danger  the  whole  of  the 
frightened  court,  the  doubts  of  Richard  remained^ 
and,  left  alone  with  Warner  said  bis  Iron  Idol,  the 
poor  Student  was  menaced  with  the  rack,  unless  be 
revealed  what  he  had,  in  fbct,  wholly  fbrgotten — 
the  secret  purpose  of  bis  errand  to  BLing  Henry, 
and  the  place  in  which  the  papers  were  concealed. 
Wbiie  in  this  extremity,  a  retainer  of  Robin  Hil- 
yard,  who  bad  carried  the  machine,  luckily  es- 
caped, and  informed  bis  Captain,  irbo  took  the 
bold  resolution  of  at  once  throwing  the  Lancas* 
trian  party  upon  the  generosity  of  Hastings,  the 
favoortte  and  High  Chamberlafai  of  Edward  of 
York.  While  Adam  Warner  was  employed  in  his 
important  mission,  Sybill,  in  drder  to  be  as  near 
him  as  possible,  was  directed,  by  Robin  Hilyard« 
to  remain  witii  the  noble  and  widowed  Dame  of 
Lmgneville,  a  aealous  adherent  of  Maigaret  of 
Anjou,  althongh,  !n  her  Impov^rltfied  widow- 
tUK^dy  fUn  to  accept  the  kindness  of  Hsstbgs^  who 


bad  been  enriched  with  the  conftseated  ^tes  df 
her  husband.  Inthisndble  lady  SybtU  did  not,  st 
fitttt  sight,  nedgnis^  one  who  had  been  kifid  to 
he^  in  childhbdd,  When  at  the  eduH  bt  itsifttel. 
— The  scenfe  is  Sweet  in  itself,  lihd  it  helps  on  thb 
mdn  Interest  df  the  ^lot;^-^e  destiny  of  Stbiil. 

The  old  lady  looked  up  from  her  embiOidery*fttiii«y 
as  Sybill  sate  musing  en  a  stool  bofoe*  her ;  she  Msaned 
thA  maiden  with  a  wislftil  and  somewhat  luilaBeholy  eja 

"  Pair  girlp**  she  said,  breaking  a  silente  tnat  ha4  ]itm 
for  some  moments, "  it  seems  to  me  that  I  hare  u^n  tliy 
fkee  before.  Werttiiounovetinl^eenMaigsret*Beotiit)* 

« In  childhood— yes,  lady." 

"  iDo  vou  not  remember  me,tbe  Dame  of  LengueTilU  I" 

SyblU  staHed  iii  surprise)  and  gaxed  long  before  she 
recogmsed  the  features  of  her  hostess  ;  fer  Uie  Dame  of 
Lobgaerille  had  boon  still,  When  SybiU  was  a  «hUd  at 
the  oourti  renoWned  for  matronly  beaetyjaadthe  dsoss 
was  greater  than  the  lapse  of  years  could  a^couit  for. 
The  lady  smiled  sadly :  "  Yes,  you  marrel  to  see  &« 
thus  bent  and  fSaded.  Maiden,  1  lost  my  htisband  at 
the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  and  my  three  sous  in  the  teld 
of  Teuton.  My  lands  and  my  wealth  have  bsea  eesSi- 
oatod  to  enrioh  now  men  {  ind.  to  oae  of  theui— one  o^ 
the  enemies  of  the  only  Icing  Alice  do  LopgueTUle  viU 
acknowledse,  I  owe  the  food  for  my  board,  and  die  roof 
fbriuyhead.  Do  you  marrel  now  that  I  am  so  changed  1** 

SybiU  h>se  and  kissed  the  lady's  hatid,  and  tks  tMi 
that  sparkled  on  its  surfhce  was. her  only  saewert 

**  1  learn,"  said  the  Dame  of  |iOn|ueTille,<<  thai  nor 
father  has  an  order  ih>m  the  Lord  Hastings  to  see  Kioc 
Henry.  I  trust  that  he  will  rest  nere  as  he  retuisi^  t4 
tell  me  how  the  monarch-saint  bears  his  aflSictioni.  fiat 
t  know :  his  example  should  console  us  alL**  ^e  passed 
a  moment,  and  resumed :  "  Sees  your  fSather  much  of  the 
Lord  Hastings  !**  .      . 

"  He  never  saw  him  that  t  weei  of,**  answered  Sjbili, 
blushing ;  "  the  order  was  giyen,  but  ag  of  usual  font 
io  a  learned  scholar.*' 

**  But  giyen  to  whom  1"  persisted  the  lady. 

'  To— to  meJ'  replied  Sybill,  falteringly. 

The  Dame  of  liongueyille  smiled. 

^  Ah,  Hastings  could  scarcely  say  no  to  a  pnty*'  fr^ 
such  rosy  lips.  But  let  me  not  inply  aught  to  diii>anfe 
his  humane  and  gracious  heart.  To  Lord  Hastings,  n^^ 
to  God  and  His  samts,  t  owe  all  that  is  left  to  m  on 
earth.    Strange,  that  ho  is  hot  vot  here.    .   .    .  ^* 

Whilo  Sybill,  with  eaobantcd  sense,,  was  listeusgio 
the  praise  of  Hastings,  a  low  knock  at  the  door  wassso- 
ceeded  by  the  entrance  of  that  nobleman  himaelfl  Kot 
to  Elizabeth,  in  the  AIcotos  of  Shene,  or  on  the  daii  ei 
the  palace  hall,  did  the  graoefhl  courtier  bend  with  mon 
req>ectftil  roTerenoo  than  to  the  powerless  widow,  whoM 
very  bread  was  his  alms;  for  the  true  high-bre«du>|«| 
chivalry  exists  not  without  delicacy  of  fteling,  formed 
originally  by  warmth  of  heart ;  and,  though  the  wanau 
may  lose  its  glow,  the  delicacy  endures ;  as  the  steel} 
that  acquires  through  boat  its  polish,  retains  its  lostiCi 
even  when  the  shine  but  betrays  the  hardness, 

'^  And  how  fares  my  noble  lady  of  LongueTiUs  t  Bat 
need  I  ask  I  for  her  cheek  still  wean  the  rose  ^  Las- 
caster.  A  companion  t  Ha  1  Mistress  Wameri  I  !««& 
now  how  much  pleasure  exists  in  surprise  T' 

"Uj  young  Tlsitor)"  said  the  dame,  ''is  but  sn  <ad 
friend ;  she  was  one  of  the  child-maidens  tearsd  at  tbe 
court  of  Queen  Margaret" 

'^  In  sooth  I"  excbumed  Haetingax  sad  then,  m  la 
altered  tone,  he  added,  <*  but  I  shoald  bare  gueased  » 
mudi  grace  had  not  oome  all  from  nature.  And  joar 
father  is  gone  to  aso  the  Lord  Henry.aad  you  rest, bent 
his  return  f  Ah,  noble  lady,  may  you  harbour  alwaj* 
such  ioQooent  Laaciastriana."  . 

The  fascination  of  this  eminent  penp4's  voice  hw 
manner  was  sodhi  that  it.  soon  restored  $vbiU  to  tso 
esse  she  had  lost  at  his  sudden  eatraaoe.  ^^^^^^^ 
gaily  with  the  old  dame  upon  such  matteis  of  ^^ 
anecdote  as»  in  ail  tke  ehaagee  of  state,  were  ^Jj^ 
come  to  one  eo  loag  aecustomod  to  eourt  air  t  out  n||>* 
time  to  time  be  addrsflsed  himself  to  ^ybilliaad  pmoMd 
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NfSm  iriiklcsbrlted  henrif^-lbr  the  ma  not  jet  well 
avare  of  her  own  gifts— bj  their  spirit  and  intelUgenoe. 

The  prolonged  convenation,  the  entire  scene, 
deepened  in  the  young  heart  of  Syblll  the  impres- 
son  already  leoeired  from  fiaetingSy  with  whom  phe 
WM  bnoght  iixle  anon  Ireqnen^  eoatact^  from  h«r 
&ther  tnd  his  belored  Mfufika  being  veoeit^  into 
tbs  household  of  tiie  Duchess  of  Bedford,  the  moihet 
of  Edward's  (^iteiL    The  Docheas,  who  dabbled  or 
Ulierdd  in  the  transmutatiim  of  metals,  and  who 
bpt  a  eertiin  Friar  Boilgej  aa  a  domevtio  diaplain 
of  the  Blaeifc  Art,  hiA  coneeited  a  tftst  o{>intoii  of 
the  sDpenutttr&l  {k)wer8  of  Wanler,  from  having 
been  present  when  hia  machine  so  critically  ex- 
ploded tt  the  momtait  When  its  creator  had  been 
onacsd  by  t|0  Hoke  Of  Glo'dtfcr ;  Which  the  wily 
aod  stately  dain6  iihpttted  libt  to  accident,  btii  to 
ik  influence  an^  bidding  oi  its  potent  master, 
Warner  was  beyond  measure  ^lated  witli  the  royal 
ptWoDige  vhieh  promised  gold  for  the  completion 
of  }U8  mvention ;  but  he  reih^mbered  that  he  had  h 
ehi]d,-fiid  SybiO,  in  Ord^r  to  deeure  hei-  father  as 
an  aldiTmis^  Was  received  as  a  Waiting-damsel  into 
thihooiehoid  of  the  Duchess^  to  whom  Marmadnlce 
Revile  was  DOW  a  page.    A  change  had  alao  ialcen 
flM  in  the  fbrtunea  of  Nicholas  Alwyn  the  shrewd 
jooog  goldsmith ;  who,  no  longer  the  headman  of 
sQotber,  came  to  courts  to  display  his  own  gems 
and  trinkets  for  the  temptation  of  the  ladies ;  aiid 
who  W&9  as  deeply  versed  in  Hie  policy  and  foreign 
iod  domestic  intrigaea  tif  the  time,  as  ever  a  feourtier 
&nu>ng  them.  On  one  of  Alwyn's  business-errands, 
Itt  made  his  way  into  the  laboratory  u\  which  Adam 
Watnfrwashl^  st  the  new,  and,  to  him^  hateful 
*«k  ^  attempting  to'  change  copper  into  gold, 
7^  pMIoiophfer — would  not  thd  inonomani&c  he 
the  £Uer  appellation  for  one  living  on  the  narrow 
i^tts  whkh  divides  Genius  £rom  Madnessl^had 
cnnpletdy  fergotten  the  goldsmith,  whom  ho  mla- 
took  for  some  gentleman  of  the  cotirt,  who  had  stood 
Ij  when  Glo'ster  had  menaced  him  with  the  rack^ 
ttd  hii  Eureka  with  deetruotion. 

"  I  &IB  not  a  gentleman,"  said  I^ICiieliS)  ^  and  I  dioald 
bvetoen  loih  to  stadd  idly  by  when  th«  tortere  Was 
<>iked  of,  for  a  f^e-bom  Englishman,  let  alone  a  scholar. 
^  whtre  is  year  Ikit  danghter,  Master  Watver  t  I 
■tpBe  foa  see  but  little  of  her  now  ihe  is  the  great 
diae'iwaiiiiig.^aMn*' 

i'And  why  so,  hiaster  Alw^t"  asked  a  elianning 
^Kt;  and  Alwyn,  for  the  first  time,  perceived  the 
fUDf  form  of  Sybill,  by  the  embrasure  of  a  window, 
tm  which  might  bo  seM  ia  the  eoort  below,  a  gay 
|n?p  of  lords  and  eonrtiers,  with  the  plain,  dark  dress 
«f  Haitinp,  eontraatiiig  thei^  gandy  snrooati,  glittering 
*^  doth  of  gold.  Alwyn's  tongne  olorre  to  his  month : 
iU  lie  had  to  say  Wat  Ibi^tefl  In  a  certain  bashftd  ana 
>de«ribable  emotion. 

^  alchynist  had  returned  to  his  fhmaoe,  and  the 
gttg  Baa  and  the  girl  Were  as  much  alone  as  if  Adam 
"uicr  had  been  in  heaven. 

'iad  why  dMraM  the  davghter  ftMake  the  sbe  more 
^  &  coort,  where  love  is  rare,  than  in  the  humbler  home, 
*«re  tbsy  may  nted  each  Other  IM  r 

''I  thaak  thee  fer  the  rebvke,  mistrees,"  said  AlWyn, 
delighted  with  her  speech;  ^  for  I  should  hate  been 
Mny  to  Me  tiiy  heart  spdM  by  the  vanities  that  kill 
aoit  oatores.''  Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words, 
w  they  seemed  to  hfaa  ever-bold  and  presuming ;  for 
^  tye  now  took  hi  the  great  change  of  Which  Marma- 
do^  ^  spoksa.  Sybbl's  dress  beseemed  the  new 
Hi^ 'RM  «s  hM  s  tiN  mdf  t»  ftisgsd  wHk  lold,  MKl 


made  of  the  ilneSt  thready  showed  the  bxipdsits  oentodf 
of  the  throat  and  naek|  v^eee  ivory  it  coaeeaied.  ThU 
kirtle  of  rich  bine  beeame  the  fkir  eomplezion  aad  dark 
chestnut  hair;  tod  OTor  all  she  wore  tet  most  graOeftil 
robe  called  the  sas^aenioa.  «  .  •  i  She  looked  as  if 
bom  to  the  air  of  eoortsi  itlll  mbdect^uldeed^and  simplo 
— ^but  with  a  conseiottsness  of  digid^^  aad  almost  of 
power;  and,  iii  fitet,  the  Woman  had  been  UUi^  ttie 
power  that  WemanhOod  poesesses.  She  had  been  td* 
mired,  folfewed,  flittersd ;  she  had  leaned  the  Autheritgr 
of  Beauty*  Her  aeeompUshmentd,  aaeonlmen  in  thai 
age  among  lier  hazj  hid  aided  her  ehana  of  perseh  t  haf 
natural  pride,  which,  though  hitlierto  latenti  was  lii^ 
and  ardent^  Ibd  lier  heart  with  sweat  hepes>-a  bright 
career  seemed  to  estehd  before  her |  aiid^  at  peaoe  fa  to 
her  fkther^  safety-— relieved  from  the  dradgiBg  cares  ef 
poverty— her  flmcy  was  free  to  IbUow  the  phaatftsais  ai 
saagaine  youth  throng  the  airy  iaad  of  dzOaoMt  AUt 
therefore  it  was  that  the  maid  Was  cfaadged.  . 

At  the  sight  of  the  deiicite  beiaty-^the  iell^)osaetted 
exfiression— the  eottrtly  dre^»— the  feobie  ahr  of  S^bill— 
Nicholas  Alwyn  recoiled| and.  turned  {laie — he.no  leoger 
marvelled  at  her  rejection  of  Maramdnke^  aad  hO  started 
at  the  remembranee  of  the  bold  thbughts^  when  reeilling 
her  poor  and  fHeadlesS^he  hhd  dared  hitasSlf  to  iadalgb« 

The  gif  1  smiled  at  the  yooag  atan'i  eouAuioo. 

"Hianoi prosperity  that  tpom  the  heirt^" tk» said, 
toachingly,  **  unless  it  be  aiean,  hideed.  Tlmn  reiiem- 
bereat,  Master  Alwyn,  that  whha  God  fccied  hid  iamt^  H 
was  by  adrersity  and  affliction.'' 

""May  thy  trial  in  these  hwl  be  aver  t'^  aiiswteed  Al- 
wyn. ''But  the  hnmble  mast  bensoie  their  state  by  thhik« 
ing  that  the  grtai  have  their  trials  too|  aad,  ad  Our 
homely  adage  hath  it> '  That  is  not  idtrays  aood  in  thb 
maw  which  is  sw^et  in  the  moU^.'  Thoa  s^st  ameh  of 
my  gentle  freter>brother,  Mtttreas  Sybilll" 

^  Bat  in  the  ooart  danete^  Master  Alw^ai  for  Moat 
of  the  hoars  In  which  mj  Lady  DaohesS  needs  fate  nbl 
are  spent  here.  Oh,  my  fhther  hopes  great  things  t  aail 
now  at  lastflune  dawns  upon  him." 

**  I  Mj«ic4  to  hear  ft^mistMss)  and  so,  haviac  paid  fk 
both  my  homage,  I  take  my  leavo,  praying  tlmt  i  any 
visit  you  i^m  time  to  time,  if  it  be  only  to  consult  this 
worthipful  Master,  touching  certain  improvement  Ih  the 
Horologe,  in  which  his  mathematies  cad  ddubtless  in- 
struct me— Farewell.  I  hirVe  some  Jewels  to  show  to 
the  Lady  of  BonviUe." 

<<  The  Lady  of  Bonville  I"  repeated  SybilL  changug 
colour;  **  she  is  a  dame  of  notable  loveliness.'' 

*  So  men  say— and  inated  to  a  foolish  lord  $  but 
scandal,  which  spares  ftw^  breathes  not  on  lier^*^4tro 
praise  Ibr  a  eoart  dame.  Few  houses  can  havb  the. 
boast  of  Lord  Warwick's—*  that  aU  the  men  are  with^ 
out  fear,  and  all  the  women  without  atain*' " 

**  It  is  said,"  observed  Sybill^  looking  down.^  that  my 
Lord  Hastings  once  inuch  affectioued  tbe  Lady  Bonville. 
Hast  thou  heard  such  goSslp  f* 

**  Surely,  yes :  in  the  city  We  hear  aU  tiie  tales  of  the 
Court  2  for  many  a  courtier^  following  Kiog  £dwar4'f 
exemplar^  dines  |fith  the  oitixen  to-day^  that  he  may 
borrow  gold  from  the  citizen  to-morrow.  Surety,  yes  ; 
and  hence,  they  say,  the  small  love  the  wise  Hastings 
bears  to  the  stOut  Earl." 

^  How  runs  the  tale  t    Be  seitod»  Maater  Ahrya.'* 

^  Marry,  thus :  when  William  Haatinfs  was  bat  a 
squire,  and  much  ^voured  by  Richard  duke  of  York^  he 
lifted  his  eyes  to  the  Lady  Kathenne  Nevlle,  sister  to 
the  £arl  of  Warwick  ;  and  in  beauty  ilnd  in  dower^  ad 
in  birth,  a  mUte  for  a  king's  soa." 

^  And^  donbtleai,  tile  Lidy  Kathsiiab  xittamad  hid 
love!" 

**  So  it  is  said,  maiden ;  and  the  Earl  of  Salisburv  her 
father,  and  Lord  Warwick  }ier  brother,  discovered  thO 
secret,  and  swore  that  no  New  Man,  Uhe  stout  Barl's 
fitvourite  word  of  contempt,)  thongh  he  were  made  il 
MU,  diould  give  .to  aa  upstart  peeterity  the  quarteriug^ 
of  Mentaip  and  Neyile.  .  •  ^  .  .  Duke  Richard 
sent  Hastings  to  Ireland,  and  a  month  after,  the  Lady 
Katherijie  married  Lord  Bonville's  son  and  hcii^— so,  at 
leasts  tell  the  goMipt  tad  iri^g  tho  bftlM-aiwg«Ni 
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Men  add,  that  Lord  Hastings  still  lores  the  dame, 
though,  oertes,  he  knows  how  to  console  himself.'* 

"  Loves  her!  Nay,  nay — I  tiow  not,"  answered 
SybUI,  in  a  low  Toioe,  and  with  a  cnrl  of  her  dewy  lip. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  gently,  and  Lord 
Hastings  himself  entered.  He  came  in  witii  the  fami- 
liarity of  one  accustomed  to  the  place. 

^  And  how  ihres  the  grand  secret,  Master  Warner  1 — 
Sweet  mistress  1  thon  seemest  lovelier  to  me  in  this  dark 
chamber  tlum  ontshining  all  in  the  galliard.  Ha  !  Mas- 
ter Alwyn,  I  owe  thee  many  thanks  for  making  me 
know  first  the  rare  arts  of  this  &ir  emblaioner.  Move 
me  yon  stool,  good  Alwyn." 

As  the  goldsmith  obeyed,  he  glanced  from  Hastings 
to  the  blushing  fkce  and  heaving  bosom  of  Sybill,  and  a 
deep  and  exquisite  pang  shot  through  his  heart.  It  was 
not  jealousy  alone  ;  it  was  anxiety,  compassion,  terror. 
The  poweifbl  Hastings, — ^the  ambitions  lord, — ^the  ac- 
complished libertine,— what  a  fate  for  poor  SybiU,  if  for 
such  a  man  the  cheek  Unshed,  and  the  bosom  heaved ! 

**  Well,  Master  Warner,"  resumed  Hastings,  ^  thou 
art  still  silent  as  to  thy  progress." 

The  philosopher  uttered  an  impatient  groan. 

**  Ah,  I  comprehend.  The  gold-maker  must  not  speak 
of  his  craft  before  the  goldsmith.  Good  Alwyn,  thon 
mayest  retire.    All  arts  have  their  mysteries." 

Alwyn,  with  a  soqibre  brow,  moved  to  the  door. 

^  In  sooth,"  he  said,  *^  I  have  over-tarried,  good  my 
lord.  The  Idtdy  BonvUle  will  chide  me  ;  for  she  is  of 
no  patient  temper." 

'^  Bridle  thy  tongue,  artisan,  and  begone  1 "  said  Has- 
tings, with  unusual  haughtiness  and  petulance. 

**  I  stung  him  there,"  muttered  Alwyn,  as  he  with- 
drew. "  Oh  1  fool  that  I  was  to — ^nay,  I  Ikougkt  it  never, 
I  did  but  dream  it.  What  wonder  we  traders  hate  these 
silken  lords.  They  reap,  we  sow^ — ^they  trifle,  we  toil, 
— ^tiiey  steal  with  soft  words  into  the  hearts  which — 
Oh  I  Marmaduke,  thon  art  right, — bright  I — Stout  men 
sit  not  down  to  weep  beneath  the  willow.  But  she, — 
the  poor  maiden  ! — she  looked  so  haught  and  so  happy. 
This  is  early  May;  will  she  wear  that  look  when  the 
autumn  leaves  are  strewn ! " 

At  a  court  revel,  Hastings,  piqued  by  the  haughty 
coldness  of  the  Lady  Bonville,  so  openly  paid  hom- 
age to  her  lovely  rival,  that  the  enchanted  Sybill 
began  to  dream  she  might  yet  be  esteemed  no  un- 
worthy mate  of  the  ^  new  lord."  Many  political 
intrigues  were  now  afloat.  The  fickle  Edward  was 
alienated  from  Warwick,  who  chafed  at  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  king  whom  he  had  made  ;  and 
fiercely  vowed  to  stand,  at  all  hazards,  by  his  Or- 
der, which  Edward  wished  to  curb  and  control. 
These  scenes  are  effective ;  hut  they  change,  and 
we  see  the  Last  of  the  Barons  in  his  ancestral 
halls,  and  rural  England  in  the  middle  ages. 
This  is  a  charming  division  of  the  romance ;  but 
from  all  these  things,  the  descriptions  of  the  grow- 
ing dissensions  of  the  nobles,  and  the  account  of 
those  causes  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
potent  Warwick,  and  the  total  ruin  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  we  are  drawn  by  the  gentle  Sybill, 
and  by  the  two  **  world -betterers,"  the  Philosopher, 
and  the  Man  of  the  People,  Robin  of  Redesdale. 
Neither  of  them  were  one  step  nearer  the  grand  ob- 
ject at  which  he  aimed,  after  the  conflict  of  years ; 
and  they  now  stood  gazing  on  each  other,  half  in 
sympathy,  and  half  in  contempt. 

Adam  toiled  on,  but  the  gold  came  not,  nor  did 
the  neglected  Eureka  advance  to  perfection.  He 
longed  to  escape  from  the  court,  and  from  his  bon- 
dage. The  thrall  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  was 
sick  at  heart.  Premature  age  and  disease  were 
stealing  on  him.    One  calm  and  genial  day,  his 


daughter  led  him  to  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress- 
palace. 

The  father  and  child  seated  themselves  on  the  parapet, 
and  saw,  below,  the  gay  and  numerous  vessels  that  glided 
over  the  sparkling  river,  while  the  dark  walls  of  Bay- 
nard's  castle,  the  adjoining  bulwark  and  battlements  of 
Montfiohet,  and  the  tall  watch-tower  of  WarwickN 
mighty  mansion,  frowned,  in  the  distance,  against  the 
soft  blue  sky. 

*^  There,"  said  Adam,  quietly,  and  pointing  to  the 
feudal  roo&,  "there  seems  to  rise  Power — and  yonder, 
(glancing  to  the  river,) — yonder  seems  to  flow  Genius  ! 
A  century  or  so  hence,  the  walls  shall  vanish,  but  the 
river  shall  roll  on.  Man  makes  the  castle,  and  founds 
the  power — Grod  forms  the  river,  and  creates  the  genios. 
And  yet,  Sybill,  there  may  be  streams  as  btoad  and 
stately  as  yonder  Thames,  that  flow  afor  in  the  wmste, 
never  seen,  never  heard  by  man.  What^^fits  the  riTer 
unmarked  t — ^what  the  genius  never  to  be  known  !** 

It  was  not  a  common  thing  vrith  Adam  Warner  to  be 
thus  eloquent.  Usually  silent  and  absorbed,  it  was  not 
his  gift  to  moralise  or  declaim.  His  soul  must  be  deeply 
moved  before  the  profound  and  bnried  sentiment  within 
it  could  escape  into  words. 

Sybill  pressed  her  father's  hand,  and,  though  her  own 
heart  was  very  heavy,  she  forced  her  lips  to  smile,  and 
her  voice  to  soothe.    Adam  interrupted  her. 

"  Child,  child,  ye  women  know  not  what  presses  dark- 
est and  most  bitterly  on  the  minds  of  men.  Yon  know 
not  what  it  is  to  form  out  of  immaterial  things  some 
abstract  but  glorious  object — ^to  worship — to  serve  it — 
to  sacrifice  to  it  as  on  an  altar,  youth,  health,  hope,  life 
— and  suddenly,  in  old  age,  to  see  that  the  idol  was  a 
phantom,  a  mockery,  a  shadow  laughing  us  to  scorn,  be- 
cause we  have  sought  to  clasp  it." 

*^  Oh  yes,  father,  women  have  known  that  illusion.** 

"  What  I    Do  they  study  1" 

**  No,  father,  but  they  feel !" 

**  Feel  I  I  comprehend  thee  not." 

**  As  man's  genius  to  him,  is  women's  heart  to  her,** 
answered  SybUl,  her  dark  and  deep  eyes  suifaaed  with 
tears.  **  Doth  not  the  heart  create— invent !  Doth  it  not 
dream  \  Doth  it  not  form  its  idol  out  of  air  t  Goeth  it  not 
forth  into  theFuture,  to  prophesy  to  itself!  And, sooner 
or  later,  in  age  or  youth,  doth  it  not  wake  itself  at  last,  and 
see  how  it  hath  wasted  its  all  on  follies !  Yes,  &ther,  my 
heart  can  answer,  when  thy  genius  would  complain." 

'^Sybill,"  said  Warner,  roused,  and  surprised,  and 
gazing  on  her  wistfully,  ''time  flies  apace.  TUl  this  boor 
I  have  thought  of  thee  but  as  a  child — an  infant.  Thy 
words  disturb  me  now." 

^  Think  not  of  them,  then.  Let  me  never  add  one 
grief  to  thine." 

''  Thou  art  brave  and  gay  in  thy  silken  sheen,**  ssud 
Adam,  curiously  stroking  down  the  rich,  smooth  staiTof 
Sybill's  tunic;  ''her  Grace  the  Dudiess  is  generons  to 
us.    Thou  art  surely  happy  here  !" 

"Happy!" 

"  Not  happy  ! "  exclaimed  Adam,  ahnost  joyfUly, 
"wouldst  thou  that  we  were  back  once  more  in  oar 
desolate  ruined  home  t" 

"  Yes,  oh  yes  !— -but-  rather  away,  far  away,  in  some 
quiet  village,  some  green  nook ;  for  the*  desolate  mined 
home  vras  not  safe  for  thine  old  age." 

"  I  would  we  could  escape,  Sybill,"  said  Adan,  ear- 
nestly, in  a  whisper,  and  vrith  a  kind  of  inuocent  conning 
in  his  eye, "  we  and  the  poor  Eureka  I  The  palace  is  a 
prison-house  to  me.  I  will  speak  to  the  Lord  Hastings, 
a  man  of  great  excellence,  and  gentle  too.  He  is  erer 
kind  to  us." 

"  No,  no,  fkther,  not  to  him,"  cried  Sybill,  turning  pale, 
— *^  let  him  not  know  a  word  of  what  we  would  puipoee, 
or  whither  we  would  fly." 

"  Child,  he  loves  me,  or  why  does  he  seek  me  so  often, 
and  sit  and  talk  not  f " 

Sybill  pressed  her  clasped  hands  tightly  to  her  bosom, 
but  made  no  answer. 

Wherefore  is  SybiU  sad  t  Some  short  months  since, 
and  we  beheld  her  gay  with  hope,  and  basking  in  the 
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saimj  ftimosphere  of  pleasnre  and  of  lore.     The  mind 
oftJiisgirl  wms  a  singular  combination  of  tenderness 
and  pride — the  first  wholly  natural,  the  laet  the  result 
of  dreomstasce  and  poeition.   She  was  keenly  conseiou* 
of  her  gentle  birth,  and-  her  earlier  prospects  in  the 
court  of  Bftaigaiet ;  and  the  poverty  and  distress  and 
solitude  in  which  she  had  grown  up  from  the  Child  into 
the  Woman,  had  ooly  served  to  strengthen  what,  in  her 
nature,  was  already  strong,  and  to  heighten  whatoTcr 
WK  already  proud.    Ever  in  her  youngest  dreams  of  the 
Future,  ambition  had  visibly  blent  itself  with  the  vague 
ideas  &[  love.  The  imagined  wooer  was  less  to  be  young 
aad  ikir,  than  renowned  and  stately.     She  viewed  him 
through  the  mists  of  the  Future,  as  the  protector  of  her 
peneeuted  father — as  the  rebuilder  of  a  fallen  House — 
IS  the  ennobler  of  a  humbled  name.    And  from  the  mo- 
Bent  in  which  her  girl's  heart  beat  at  the  voice  of  Has- 
tiBgi,  the  ideal  of  her  soul  seemed  found.    And  when, 
traasplanted  to  the  Court,  she  learned  to  judge  of  her 
utive  grace  and  loveliness,  by  the  common  admira- 
tioa  th^  exeited,  her  hopes  grew  justified  to  her  in- 
experienced reason.    Often  and  ever  the  words  of  Has- 
tmgi,  at  the  house  of  the  Lady  Longueville,  rang  in  her 
eu,  lad  thrilled  through  the  solitude  of  night — "  Who- 
ever is  ftir  and  chaste,  gentle  and  loving,  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  William  de  Hastings,  the  mate  and  equal  of  a  king." 
Id  visits  that  she  had  found  opportunity  to  make  to  the 
Lady  LoQgueville,  these  hopes  were  duly  fed ;  for  the 
oHLsDcaskrian  detested  the  Lady  Bonville,  as  Lord 

Warwick's  sister. 

^  Bore,  fkr  more  than  Lady  Longueville's  assurances, 
did  the  delicate  and  unceasing  gallantries  of  Hastings 
Idnself  flatter  the  fond  fkith  of  Sybill.  True,  that  he 
apoke  Bot  actually  of  love,  but  every  look  implied,  every 
vlniper  seemed  to  betray  it.  And  to  her  he  spoke  as 
to  ao  equal,  not  in  birth  alone,  but  in  mind ;  so  superior 
WIS  she  in  culture,  in  natural  giils,  and,  above  all,  in 
thit  train  of  high  thought,  and  elevated  sentiment,  in 
whieh  genius  ever  finds  a  sympathy,  to  the  court-ilut- 
terai  cSrher  sex,  that  Hastings,  whether  or  not  he  cher- 
ished a  warmer  feeling,  might  well  take  pleasure  in  her 
convene,  and  feel  the  lovely  infant  worthy  the  wise 
Bu's  trust.  He  spoke  to  her  without  reserve  of  the 
Lidy  Bonville,  and  he  spoke  with  bitterness.  "  I  loved 
her,"  he  said,  **  as  woman  is  rarely  loved.  She  deserted 
ae  for  another — ^rather  should  she  have  gone  to  the  con- 
nak  than  the  altar  :  and  now,  forsooth,  she  deems  she 
hath  the  right  to  taunt  and  to  rate  me,  to  dictate  to 
Be  the  way  I  should  walk,  and  to  flaunt  the  honours 
I  have  won." 

''May  that  be  no  sign  of  a  yet  tender  interest!" 
aid  SjMll,  timidly. 

The  eyes  of  Hastings  sparkled  for  a  moment,  but  the 
gleam  vuiahed.  ^  Nay,  you  know  her  not.  Her  heart 
is  Buihle,  as  hard  and  as  cold.  Her  very  virtue  but  the 
absence  of  emotion — I  would  say  of  gentler  emotion — 
^,  God  wot,  such  emotions  as  come  from  ire  and  pride 
and  seoni,  are  the  daily  growth  of  tiiat  stem  soil.  Oh, 
happy  WIS  my  escape  I — happy  the  desertion,  which  my 
roong  folly  deemed  a  curse.  No!"  he  added,  with  a 
lazcastic  quiver  of  his  lip — **  No  ;  what  stings  and  galls 
the  Lady  of  Harrington  and  Bonville — what  makes  her 
fOBtttcnanee  ehange  in  my  presence,  and  her  voice  shar- 
pen ai  my  accost,  is  plainly  this :  in  wedding  her  dnll 
lofd,  aad  rejecting  me,  Katharine  Nevile  deemed  she 
wedded  power,  and  rank,  and  station  ;  and  now,  while 
we  are  both  young,  how  proves  her  choice  1" 

And  if,  in  the  heat  and  passion 
that  such  words  betrayed,  Sybill  sighed  to  think  that 
something  of  the  old  remembrance  yet  swelled  and 
bunedytbey  but  impressed  her  more  with  the  value  of  a 
heart,  in  which  the  characters  once  writ  endured  so 
long^ — and  roused  her  to  a  tender  ambition  to  heal  and 
to  console. 

Then  looking  into  her  own  deep  soul,  Sybill  beheld 
there  a  ftmd  of  such  generous,  pure,  and  noble  affection 
— soch  reverence  as  to  the  fame — such  love  as  to  the 
man,  that  she  proudly  felt  herself  worthier  of  Hastings 
than  the  haughty  Katherine. 
Dot  why  was  Sybill  sad  ? 


But  few  months  had  elapsed,  ere  Sybill's  fabric  of 
hope  fell  to  the  dust.  For  Hastings  spoke  for  the  first 
time  of  love — ^for  the  first  time  Imelt  at  her  feet — ^for 
the  first  time,  clasping  to  his  heart  that  virgin  hand, 
poured  forth  the  protestation  and  the  vow.  And  oh  ! 
— ^woe — ^woe  1  for  the  first  time  she  learned  how  cheaply 
the  great  man  held  the  poor  maiden's  love;  how  little 
he  deemed  that  purity  and  genius  and  afibction  equalled 
the  possessor  of  fame  and  wealth  and  power;  for  plainly 
visible,  boldly  shown  and  spoken,  the  love  that  she  had 
foreseen  as  a  glory  from  the  Heaven,  sought  but  to  humble 
her  to  the  dust. 

The  anguish  of  that  moment  was  unspeakable — and 
she  spoke  it  not.  But  as  she  broke  from  the  profaning 
clasp,  as  escapiog  to  the  threshold,  she  cast  on  tiie  un- 
worthy vrooer  one  look  of  such  reproachful  sorrow,  as 
told  at  once  all  her  love  and  all  her  horror — the  first  act 
in  the  eternal  tragedv  of  man's  wrong  and  woman's 
grief  was  closed.    And  therefore  was  Sybill  sad. 

But  Hastings  came  again,  and  was  again  for- 
given ;  nor  would  he  permit  the  simple  philoBopher 
to  leave  the  courts  to  which  Anne  Nevile,  the 
younger  daughter  of  Warwick,  had  lately  come, 
on  a  visit  to  the  Queen,  and  as  a  pledge  of  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  Last  of  the  Barons  with  Edward. 

For  the  defection  of  Warwick  from  Edward 
IV.,  many  of  the  causes  of  which  remain  involved 
in  obscurity,  Sir  £.  Bulwer  has  found  or  imagined 
a  reason,  for  which,  however,  there  is  some  founda- 
tion in  the  contemporary  chronicles.  The  unprin- 
cipled and  licentious  Edward  is  represented  as 
having  attempted  the  honour  of  the  daughter  of 
his  noble  friend.  Whatever  the  fact  may  have  been» 
the  tradition  afiPords  dramatic  scope  to  the  fiction- 

ist. ^Whcn  both  were  children  at  the  court  of 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  when  Warwick  was  stfll  a 
zealous  Lancastrian,  the  gentle  Anne  Nevile  had 
dearly  loved  the  little  SybiU,  and  the  alFection  was 
warmly  renewed,  when  the  young  girls  again  met. 
On  the  first  night  that  the  foul  passion  of  Edward 
led  him  stealthily  to  the  chamber  of  his  innocent 
guest,  Anne  was  found  asleep  in  the  arms  of  her 
friend  Sybill ;  and  the  enraged  and  bafiSed  ravisher 
withdrew  ere  h^  had  been  detected,  vowing  revenge 
on  the  wizard  and  his  child.  But  another  night 
came— 

King  Edward  feasted  high,  and  Sybill  sate  in  her 
father's  chamber — she  silent  with  thought  of  love,  Adam 
silent  in  the  toils  of  science.  The  Eureka  was  well-nigh 
finished — ^rising  from  its  ruins,  more  perfect,  more  eU- 
borate,  than  before.  Maiden  and  Scholar,  each  seeming 
near  to  the  cherished  goal — to  the  one  Love's  genial 
Altar,  to  the  other  Fame's  lonely  shrine. 

Evening  advanced — night  began — night  deepened. 
King  Edward's  feast  vnts  over,  but  still  in  his  peifrimed 
chamber  the  wine  sparkled  in  the  golden  cup.    .    .    . 

The  night  deepened  still — the  wine  is  drained  in  King 
Edward's  goblet — King  Edward  has  left  his  chamber — 
and  Sybill,  entreating  her  father,  but  in  vain,  to  suspend 
his  toil,  has  kissed  the  damps  from  his  brow,  and  is 
about  to  retire  to  her  neighbouring  room.  She  has 
turned  to  the  threshold,  when, — hark  ! — a  fhint,  a  dis- 
tant cry,  a  woman's  shriek,  the  noise  of  a  clapping  door  ! 
The  voice — ^it  is  the  voice  of  Anne  I  Sybill  passed  the 
threshold — she  is  in  the  corridor — ^the  winter  moon  shines 
through  the  open  arches— the  air  is  white  and  cold  with 
frost.  Suddenly  the  door  at  the  Ikrther  end  is  thrown 
wide  open,  a  form  rushes  into  the  corridor,  it  passes 
Sybill,  halts,  turns  round—**  Oh,  Sybill !"  cried  the  Lady 
Anne,  in  a  voice  wild  with  horror,  ''save  me — ^aid — 
help  !    Meroiftal  heaven,  the  King  1" 

Instinctively,  wonderingly,  tremblingly,  Sybill  drew 
Anne  into  the  chamber  she  had  just  quitted,  and  as  they 
gained  its  shelter — as  Ann^  sunk  upon  the  floor,  the 


tes 
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gtoflB  •!  o!«lh  of  fold  fMM  ibfovgh  the  iKm  fttno- 
qphtrty  ftntf  Bdifsrd,  yoi  In  t1i«  roy^l  rob«  in  whioh  he 
hftd  dacded  411  eyes  ftt  hii  kin^  feMt,  iteed  within  the 
chamber.  His  splendid  eonnteoeBoe  was  aoitated  witib 
passion,  and  its  elear  hues  flushed  rpd  witn  wine.  At 
his  enimiee,  Anne  sprang  from  the  floor,  and  mshed  to 
Warner,  who  in  damn  bewilderment,  had  sospended  }dM 
task,  and  stood  before  the  Boreka,  from  whiok  steamed 
and  rushed  the  dark  rapid  smoke,  while  round  and 
round,  labouring  and  groaning,  rolled  its  f^ry  wheels. 

^  Sir,"  cried  Aime,  clinging  to  him  eenvolsirely,  **  yon 
are  a  fsther— by  your  child's  soul,  protect  Lord  War- 
wick's daughter  1'^ 

Iloiu"Od  ftrom  hiM  abstraetion  by  this  avpeal,  Iho  poor 
scholar  wound  his  arm  round  the  form  «ms  clinging  to 
him,  and  rauing  his  head  with  dignity,  replied,  ^  Thy 
n^me,  yonth,  and  sex  protect  thee  1*^ 

^Unhand  that  lady.  Tile  eoreenr,^  exclaimed  the 
King — ^  I  am  her  protector.  Come,  Anne,  sweet  Anne, 
foir  lady— then  mistaMt'-HNymo  V*  he  whi^ered.  **  £x- 

Enp^  to  these  low  nature?  matter  for  guesses  that 
B^ame  thee.  I^et  thy  King  and  oousi4  lead  thee 
:  to  thy  sweet  rest-" 
He  sought,  though  gently,  to  loosen  the  arms  that 
wound  themspWes  lonnd  the  old  mani  bnt  Anne,  not 
hot diogt  nfft  listoQiM,  ^iotraoted  )>7  a  terror  that  seemed 
fO  ihako'her  ifhole  ipfme*  luid  to  threaten  her  yery  rea- 
foi),  continued  to  cry  opt  loudly  upon  her  father's  name 
— ^her  great  father,  wakefol,  then,  for  the  bailed  ra- 
Tiiliet's  tottering  throM ! 

Bdwvd  had  ftiU  Mfllf font  poisepiSom  of  his  looaon  to 
bo  olaqned  lost  lome  loiterer  or  sentry  in  the  enter 

rpurt  might  he»r  the  cri^s  w|iic}i  his  attempts  to  soothe 
nt  the  more  proTo^ed.  Grinding  his  teeth,  and  losing 
patience,  he  said  to  Adam,  ^  Then  knowest  me,  friend— ^ 
I  am  thy  Kii^g.  Since  (he  Lady  Ahhe,  in  her  bewilder* 
oMBt,  prolirs  thine  oid  ^  mine,  help  to  l^oar  hot  back 
fO  hor  war^mei^t ;  aod  thpu,  young  mistress,  lend  thipo 
an^,  1fh\^  Wizard's  ^en  is  no  fit  diamber  for  oiir  high- 
pom  gnea't." 

'  NO,  no  tdiiro  mo  not  hence.  Master  Wanor.  That 
MM-r^that  King--giTe  mo  not  up  to  hie—his  --*-^*' 

ff  Boiroco  r'  exeUimod  the  f(i^ 

It  was  not  till  now  thAt  Adam's  simple  miqd  oompre- 
]^f  nded  the  true  cause  of  Anne's  alarm,  which  SybiU  still 
OonJQciured  not,  but  stood  trembling  by  her  friend's  side, 
and  close  to  her  fhther. 

^  Do  not  foar,  maiden,"  sold  Adam  Womor,  laying 
U|  hoad  upon  the  looped  lockf  that  swept  prer  his 
posom ;  ''for  tlio^gb  I  am  old  and  feeble,  God  and  his 
angets  are  in  eyery  spot  where  Virtue  trembles  and  re- 
rists.  My  Lord  King,  thy  sceptre  extends  not  over  a 
Vitii^q  aonl  I" 

f'Dotaid,  prate  not  to  mo  r  latd  Edward,  Uyhig  hii 
hgnd  on  his  dagger. 

Sybill  saw  tho  osoTomont,  and  iostinotiToly  plaood 
honelf  between  her  ihther  oad  the  King.  That  slii^t 
Ibem,  those  pure,  steadfast  eyes,  those  features,  noble  at 
once  and  delicate,  recalled  to  fidward  tho  awe  whioh 
had  Bffiied  Urn  in  his  flrst  daxk  design ;  and  ogain  that 
a«ro  oamo  over  him.    He  retreated. 

^  I  mean  ham  to  none,"  said  ho,  fdmoot  snbmissiToly; 
!f  and  if  I  am  so  nnhappy  as  to  scan  with  my  presence 
tho  Lady  Anne,  I  will  rettro,  praying  yon,  doosoll,  to 
000  to  her  state,  and  lOed  hor  back  to  her  chamber  when 
it  so  pleaees  herBclt  Siting  this  mudi,  I  command  yon, 
old  man,  and  yon,  maideoi  to  stand  baok  while  I  hut 
address  one  ooBteneo  te  tho  Lady  Anao." 

With  those  words  ho  gently  adunood  to  An|io,  and 
took  hor  hand ;  but,  snatahing  it  irom  him,  the  poor  lady 
krrico  from  Adam,  mshed  to  tho  casement,  opened  i^ 
dad  seeing  some  flgnreo  indistiaol  and  distant  in  tho 
oonrt  below,  she  eiJIed  out»  in  a  ▼oico  of  oodi  dmrp 
afony,  that  it  struck  remorse  aad  oron  tonoNr  into  Ed- 
ward's sonL 

^  Alas  1"  ho  muttoiod,  "^  oho  wiU  act  Ueten  to  me,  hor 
mind  is  distraught  I  What  fren^  hao  boon  mine  I  Par- 
don-^pardon,  iUme— «h,  pardon  1" 

Adan  Warner  loid  his  hand  on  tho  King's  arm,  and 
fao  drew  tho  impoyioui  despot  awaf  ao  oaeily  oo  a  nnrso 
leads  a  docile  coild* 


«Klngr  flsid  thohnToold9ttfl»«migrMpii4ii 

thee  1  for  if  the  last  oril  hath  been  wrought  upon  tUi 
noble  lady,  David  sinned  not  mors  hesftily  then  tboQ.'* 
«    ''Sheispure^^violato-^lsweeritr  sstdtheK^ 
hnmbly.    ^  Ann^,  only  say  that  I  am  foigivsn.'* 

But  Anno  spoke  not ;  her  eyeo  were  fixed— hn  lipi 
had  follen— she  was  hisensible  as  a  cerpse-^mb  aa4 
frosen  with  her  inoAUile  dread. 

In  a  chapter  headed  *^  Tho  Lotw  and  the  Gtilaat. 

Woman's  choice,"  the  lover  is  found  to  be  honest, 

oagacidusy  manl;^,  and  true-bearted  NichoUs  AI- 

wyn»   tho  Trader  ;  the  gallant,  the  '^  womso'i 

ehoioe,"  ia  Lord  Haattnga.    Why  should  it  hsTs 

been  so  ?    Let  Hastings  state  the  reason,  and  let 

women  jndge  of  it : — 

**  Thou  canst  not  succeed,  man*  nor  couI4st  if  Williui 
llasting?  had  never  lived.  The  eyes  pf  vomen,  wcuj- 
tomed  to  gase  on  the  gorgeous  exteroalf  qf  the  world, 
are  blinded  to  plain  worth  like  thine.  It  mifbtbTe 
been  diferent  nad  the  don^ell  never  abided  in  a  p^m(,' 
but,  as  it  is,  brave  fellow,  learn  how  these  woaods  of  t3i 
heart  scar  over,  and  the  spot  becomes  hard  end  ci^\m 
evermore.  What  art  thon,  M^st^r  Nicholas  Alwyn,  (con- 
tinued Hastings  gloomily,  apd  with  a  witheiiog  nsili,] 
Wha^  art  thou,  to  ask  for  a  bliss  denied  to  qie^to  all  of 
])s — the  bliss  of  carrying  poetry  Into  life— yoBth  into 
manhood,  by  winning — the  Finsx  Lovep  !  Boi  think 
not,  Sir  Lover,  that  i  say  this  in  jealoq^y  or  dispanif»> 

ment,  L6p^  yonder,  by  the  leafUss  elm,  tho  ^If^  ^^ 
of  Sybill  Warner.    Go  aod  plead  thv  ^ujl" 

"  I)o  I  understand  you,  my  Lord  r  sMd  Alwju,»mt' 
what  confused  aod  perplexed  by  the  tpu^  and  the  man- 
ner Hastings  adopted.  ^'Does  report  ejj,  and  |dv  dooot 
lovo  this  maiden !" 

"Pair  Master,'*  returned  Hastings,  spprnWly, *tlwB 
|)ast  no  right  thi^t  I  trow  of,  to  pry  intp  my  ihsmAu 
and  secrets  ;  T^  cannot  acknowledge  my  judgv  in  vmt 
good  jeweler  and  goldsmitli— enough,  snrely,  is  all 
courtesy,  that  I  yield  thee  the  precedence*  Tell  ihytak, 
as  movingly,  if  tnou  wilt,  as  thou  ^t  told  it  to  me ;  aj 
of  mp  all  tba^  thou  fanciest  thou  hast  reason  to  8asp«et ; 
and  if.  Master  Alwyp,  thou  woo  ^ui  wiA  th^  ^dj,  fail 
ppt  tp  ask  me  to  th;|^  wedding  I" 

There  w^  in  this  speech,  and  the  bearinf  of  tb 
speaker,  that  superb  levity,  that  inexpressible  and  con- 
scions  superionty,— that  cold  ironical  tranqniHiij-' 
which  awe  and  humble  men  more  flian  pv^  disdain  or 
imperious  passion.  Alwyn  ground  his  teeth  as  00  Bstin- 
ed,  and  £^d  in  silent  despair  and  rage  noon  the  caln 
Lord.  Neither  of  these  men  could  strictij  be  called 
handsomo.  Of  the  two,  Alwyn  hi^  the  advantag*  of 
more  youthful  prime,  of  a  taller  stature,  of  »  oon 
powerful,  though  less  supple  and  graooful*  ^nm^ 

It  d^ould  have  been  said,'  iti^i  on  tl^i  day  hoi 
Haatinga  had  aought  an  iaterrtow  with  Sybill,  t^ 
oay  for  over— farowoU.  Hia  **  honoar,"  his  worldly 
pTOBpects,  presented  insuperable  difficolties  to  tite 
profiocution  of  the  humble  love,  f'yaohly  expressed 
but  not  deeply  felt."  Could  Sybil!  bavo  overhe si^ 
the  diooonrse  which  led  to  tho  appfoaoh  of  the  gold- 
smith, lot  us  hope,  for  the  honour  of  womanhood, 
that  tjie  **  woman'9  phoice,**  had  not  been  the  gal- 
lant. While  revolving  how  he  might  l*«ft  pay /««• 
sostf  to  tho  humble  Uystod  maiden,  who  was  ake^J 
waiting  hie  coming,  Haatinga  had  been  ^vs  ^ 
costed  by  the  goldsmith. 

*  My  lord,  may  t  make  bold  to  ask,  for  a  k^  »•• 
pients,  your  charitable  indulgence  to  words  J9^  ^^ 
deem  presumptuous." 

"  Be  brief,  then.  Master  Alwyn— J  am  jrvi^  fw** 

*  Alas,  my  lord,  I  can  guess  by  whom !— by  the  ow 
whom  I  seek  myself—by  Sybill  Warner  t" 

«How,  Sir  Goldsmith  t"  said  Hastings,  hMgWh 
— **  what  knowest  thou  of  my  movements,  i^d  what  ca^^ 
I  for  thine  t" 

<<  Hearken,  my  Lord  Hastmgs— heaiken  !**  said  AJ- 
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wy^nfWirfiyliig>WMttfaaMi^Mdiii>-roif  gQCMMeit 
thil  U  lirctodtU  flukixeatteBlioaof  tbe  UiteB«i^«nd 
Jodft  Mi  tm  BoUe  JndgM  mHwrnn,  bvft  m  num  riioald 
Judge  iiwn.    Aa  the  nw  saith,  *  We  all  lie  alike  in  oar 
gia?«.'    Erem  the  flnt  momenl  I  t^w  tbie  SyUU  War- 
ner I  loTed  her.    Yee  ;  nuk  diadainftiUy,  bai  listea 
lii]].    filio  wBt  ohaewftaiul  in  diatrev.    I  loTed  her  not 
far  her  hir  looks  alono^I  loved  her  for  her  good  gifts, 
fivher  pfttkni  indostifylerher  ilial  do^^lsrher  stnig- 
^  to  gtre  hioad  to  bar  ^«ber%  beard.    Ididnotsay 
to  mfwlttf  <  SUs  ^1  will  Boko aeomelj  fbrs    e, deUoate 
paramour  V    I  saidy  *  T|dfl  good  daaghter  will  make  a 
«ifi  when  an  boaoot  man  nay  take  to  bis  heart  and 
cherish."*    Poor  Alwyn  stopped,  with  tears  in  bkToioe, 
stnggMwitk  bis  emotioiis,aad  pnrsned :  ''If  jfortunes 
woe  won  promlsfaig  than  hers  ;  there  was  no  eanse 
why  I  might  not  hope.    True,  I  had  a  rival  then,  young 
as  mysslf    bottei  bom— eomelier ;  bni  she  loved  him 
■St.    I  tossaw  that  his  love  for  her— if  lore  it  wete-— 
wmM  cease.    Methooght  thai  her  mmd  would  onder- 
fteadmjiw;  aanun»— rexily  I  sayit— fcametflbrhers! 
I  Mold  not  look  on  the  maidens  of  mine  own  rank,  and 
vke  Imd  around  am,  bai  iHiat*-*Oh,  no,  my  lord,  again 
I  sHf ,  asc  ibe  beaniy,  but  the  gifts,  the  mind,  the  heart 
«l&ybitt,ikrovrthtmaUfarto the  shade.    Yonmayihink 
tt  otasgi  4bm%  I-«*a  pWn,  steadiiut,  trading,  working, 
ossafcl^iia    shofnld  boia  aU  these  IbeUngs;  bni  I  will 
tsD  yea  wherefore  snch  as  I  sometimes  have  them,  nnrse 
tbsn»  brood  on  thorn,  more  than  yon  lords  andjenUe- 
men,  with  all  yonr  gracefhl  arts  in  pleasing.    We  know 
»0l^  Ions  /  no  brief  dtstraetioas  to  the  ooo  aieh  pas- 
sion !    We  sober  scfns  of  the  stall  and  the  ware  are  no 
paeral  ^aUanto— wo  loire  plainly,  we  love  but  onee,  and 
we  loTe  heartily.     Bat  who  knows  not  the  proverb, 
'  What's  a  gentleman  bnt  his  pleasure  f— and  what's 
iliamp^atebopgol    When  Sybill  cane  to  the  palace, 
i  Booif  l|o^  bif  r  pane  linke4  witii  ypoiii ;  X  saw  her 
ebcek  blush  when  you  rooke.    WeU—well— well  I  after 
■n,  as  t)ie  old  wives  tell  us,  *  Wusbing  is  virtue's  livery.' 
IsBi4,^5he  Is  a  ehaste  and  high-hearted  girl.'    This 
will  pass,  and  the  time  will  oome  vrhon  she  ean  compare 
PNT  lov*  a^d  mino .    Now,  my  lord,  the  tiiao  k  cone— 
I  know  tibat  yon  seek  her.  Yea,at  this  ippmont,  I  iapfw 
thst  her  )>eart  beats  for  your  footstep.    Say  but  one 
wwd — say  that  you  love  iSybill  Warner  with  the  thought 
«f  woddiBff  her— say  cto,  on  your  honour,  noble  Hast- 
ioebO«0totlteaB  and  peer,  and  I  will  ktieel  at  yonr 
icot,  and  bof  your  pardon  fiur  my  vain  follies,  and  go 
btck  to  ny  waiOfOod  work,  »nd  not  repine.    Say  it ! 
Ton  are  silent !    Then  I  implore  you,  still  ^  peer  and 
gcatleamii,  to  let  the  honest  love  save  the  maiden  flrom 
tbs  wooing  th^  vriU  bUght  hor  peace  and  blast  her 
••■0 1   Aiid  now*  I^ord  Has^iflgib  I  wait  yonr  graetons 
ow^ifr." 

Ihe  sovsationa  cxpericuced  by  Hastings  as  Alvfya 
thus  eottdud^d,  were  manifonn  and  complieaied ;  but 
ot  the  firsiC,  adndration  and  pity  were  the  strongest. 

''My  p«or  ftiend,"  said  he,  kindly,  ^  if  yon  thns  love 
i  4emoiMllo  dosor^  tU  my  rororeaoo,  yonr  words  and 
yw  thflFOf his  beopeak  von  no  noForthy  pretender  ;  bnt 
take  my  oonnsel,  good  Alwyn.  Come  not— tbou  from  the 
Cbepe — eomo  not  to  the  Court  for  a  wife.    Forget  this 


My  Lord*  it  is  iiBfOHiblo  1    Foigol,  I  cannot— ro* 
gret,  1  may." 

It  has  alreadj  been  shown  how  the  haughty 
noble,  tbe  piond  gallant,  too  consciona  of  his  own 
power.  Bent  the  humbler  suitor  to  try  his  for- 
timeo — to  ^  plead  his  suit."  An4  ^Ipq^ently  iJFy^ 

pleaded  it. ^The  first  embarrassments  over — 

« Iiook— look,  Sybill ! "  he  said, 

P^ting  to  Hastings—"  look  I  that  man  you  believe 
lovso  yon  ! — if  so — ^if  he  loved  thee,  would  he  stand  yon- 
dsr-—iBa9k  bim  aloof,  eontemptnons,  careless — ^while 
be  knew  tknt  I  was  by  yonr  side!"  .... 
Kevor  was  wooing  more  strsnfsly  ehrenmptanoed  than 
this— thn  «Qe  k>ver  pleading  whUe  the  other  was  in 
▼Jew- the  one,  ardent|  impassioned ;  the  other,  calm  and 
-~*ih»  sQence  of  the  last^  alas  1  having  all  the 


sncoosB  which  tbowoTdstfilMotiia'liQkid*  It  au'ghl 
bo  said  that  the  cbi^oo  bofors  SiWi  iras  a  type  of  tl^ 
cboioe  ever  given,  bpt  in  vain,  to  toe  ChOd  of  CcDiwy^ 
Here  a  secure  and  peaeeftil  life — ah  honoured  home — a 
tranquil  lot,  free  fh>m  ideal  visions,  it  is  true,  bui  free 
also  from  the  donbt  and  the  toxror-^tho  storms  of  pan- 
sion  ^*tbcre*tho  fatal  ioHoonco  of  an  aflbction,  bom  of 
imagination,  sinister,  fqnivocaL  oniinons,  bi^t  ifreii^« 
ble.    And  ^e  Child  of  Genius  fulfilled  her  destiny  1 

"  Master  Alwyn,"  said  Sybill,  rousing  herself  to  t^e 
necessary  exertion,  '^  I  shall  never  cease  gratoftiUy  to 
recall  thy  gonerons  fricndship^-never  cease  to  pray  frr« 
vent)y  for  thy  wcsl  below.  Bot  for  oT^  Md  fint  ctor  lo( 
this  oontont  thco— I  can  no  more." 

Impressed  by  the  grave  and  solemn  tone  of  SyblU,  AI- 
wyn  hushed  the  groan  that  struggled  to  his  lips,  and 
gloomily  replied—^  I  obey  you,  fair  mistress,  and  T 
rotom  to  my  work-day  Ufr  ;  bnt  ore  I  go,  I  piay  yon 
mjftbink  mo  not  ^  I  say  this  mnph  i^i^t  alopo  fv  ik« 
bliss  of  hoping  for  a  day  in  which  I  might  call  tl^ec  mino 
have  I  thus  importuned — ^but,  not  loss — ^I  swear  not  lesA 
— from  the  soul's  demre  to  save  thee  from  what  I  fear 
will  bnt  lead  to  woe  and  vraymont,  to  peril  and  pa|n,  to 
weoiy  days  oqd  slooplMs  nights.  <  Bettor  a  little  fro 
that  wiM^B  than  i^  gnat  t^at  bq»f  •'  Poet  tkpa  tliii^ 
that  Lord  Hastings,  the  vain,  t)ie  dissolute ^ 

•^Cfcase,  Sirl"  said  Sybfjl,  proudly  j  ''me  rcprpye  If 
ihon  wilt,  bnt  lower  not  my  estoem  fbr  thee  by  slander 
against  another!'' 

"^  Whall "  said  Alwyn,  bitterly ;«  doth  eren  one  w«ff4 
of  coansel  ch^e  1^<  I  toll  thee  that  if  |W  dremnoft 
that  Lord  Hastings  loves  Sybitf  Warner  as  man  Iqvcs 
the  maiden  he  would  wed, — ^thon  deceivest  thyself  iq 
thine  own  misery.  If  then  wonldsi  prove  H,  go  to  Mm 
nov-^fo  ond  say«  'W|lt  thou  give  me  that  homo  of 
peace  and  honon)>-tha^  shelter  for  my  Mior's  old  ago 
under  a  son's  rpof  yrhich  the  tradfff  I  despisp  prp&cs  mo 
in  vain  f  *• 

'f  If  it  were  already  proffered  me— by  Jbimf  "  said  Sy* 
bill,  in  a  low  voice,  and  bloiAdng  deeply. 

Alwyn  otoriod.    ''IQion  I  wrongod  himt  and    — d 

"  ho  added,  generously,  UM>ugh  with  a  feint  eick* 

ness  at  his  heari^  '^  I  c^  ye^  be  happy  in  thioking  thon 
art  so.  Farewell,  Lady,  the  s&iots  guard  thee  froin  ono 
memory  of  regret  at  what  hath  passed  between  ns  1^ 

Hastings  did  not  forego  his  purpose  in  seeking 
this  meeting ;  but  he  had  no  heart  to  utter  it.  The 
stroke  came  full  soon,  ^e  now  widowed  Lady 
Bonville,  to  whom  the  memoiy  of  early  and  haffl^ 
lore,  and  the  promptings  of  restless  ambition  ^to 
redoubled  ftuninations,  sought  back  i^nd  easily  won 
her  first  lover ; — and  what  Sir  E.  Bui wer  morbidly 
and  uniformly  termiK,  ^'the  fi^  of  G^niui^"  re« 
maiood  for  Sybill. 

Wo  haTo  attached  ooTBolTes  to  one  hnmble 
family  among  the  numerous  and  hrilliant  groups^ 
ranged  around  the  lofty  central  figure  Warrack  ; 
and  are  impelled  to  foUow  the  fortunes  of  tho  Far 
ther  and  Child  to  the  close.  Warwick  waa  now  in 
open  rebellion,  and,  returned  to  his  ancient  alle- 
giance, was  the  champion  of  Henry.  He  had  fied 
to  France  with  his  family,  and  his  son-in-law  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  for  one  daughter  was  already 
wedded  tothis  brother  of  Edward ;  and  the  younger, 
ihegenUe  Anne,  was  united  to  Prince  Edward,  the 
son  of  the  captive  Henry,  and  the  heir  to  his  lost 
throne.  After  details  of  endless  and  complicated 
intrigues^  in  which  tigure  the  brave  and  gallant 
Montagu,  the  brother  of  Warwick,  and  tiao  his 
Jesuitical  brother  the  Archbishop ;  "  false,  fleet* 
ing,  perjured  Clarence,'*  and  the  dark  Duke  of 
Glo'stor,  with  the  King  of  France  anc)  his  courtiers, 
and  many  subordinato  perspnages,  England  is 
I  inraded ;  the  standard  of  rebellion  is  raised,  and 
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haToc  r&g«8  until  the  close  of  all,  when  the  fate  of 
the  last  of  the  Barons,  and  that  of  his  Order  were 
sealed  on  the  memorable  field  of  Bamet.  These 
latter  battle  chapters  are  peculiarly  gijiphic  and 
spirited.  To  the  last  breath  the  heroic  character  of 
Warwick  is  nobly  sustained.  There  is  a  breadth, 
force,  majesty  and  massiveness  around  7*he  Last 
of  the  Barons^  which  illustrates  his  Order,  and 
giVes  a  new  triumph  to  the  author  of  the  romance. 
If  (probably  for  the  personal  reasons  we  hare  no- 
ticed) the  story  is  felt  to  drag  in  the  middle  parts, 
there  is  no  languor  at  its  dose.  But  as  we  have 
not  intermeddled  in  any  way  with  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  Tale,  neither  shall  we  allude  to  those 
rapid  and  grand  final  events  which  must,  and  we 
now  speak  literally,  be  perused  with  breath-sus- 
pending interest. 

Let  us  then  take  leave  of  the  little  detached 
group  with  which  we  set  out.  The  battle  of  Bar- 
net  is  over ;  the  triumphant  Edward  and  his  royal 
brothers,  '^  false "  Clarence,  and  plotting,  guileful 
Glo'ster,  are  preparing  to  ride  back  to  London  ;  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  heroic  Warwick  and  his  faithful 
brother  Montagu,  are  lying  on  the  bier  on  which 
they  are  to  be  conveyed  to  St.  Paul's  for  brutal  exhi- 
bition. Alwyn  the  goldsmith,  in  an  age  when  every 
man  bore  arms  at  need,  was  now  a  captain  in  the 
Yorkist  bands ;  the  citizens  of  London  being  mostly 
all  partisans  of  Edward ;  who,  by  his  popular  man- 
ners, and  encouragement  of  commerce,  had  gained 
their  favour.  It  is  matter  of  history,  that  at  the 
Battle  of  Bamet,  the  man,  half  knave,  half  dupe, 
named  Friar  Bungey,  enacted  the  part  usually 
held  by  the  cunning  priests  and  sorcerers  of  bar- 
barous tribes,  in  the  battles  they  wage  with  each 
other;  and  that  to  his  incantations  on  the  field, 
the  triumph  of  the  Yorkists, — ^to  which  many  ac- 
cidental circumstances  contributed, —  was  attri- 
buted by  the  superstitious.  He  is  made  to  conjure 
up  mists  to  mislead  the  Lancastrians ;  to  exorcise 
guns ;  and  completely  defeat  the  horrible  machina- 
tions of  the  Lancastrian  wizard,  Adam  Warner. 
Near  the  spot  where  the  Friar  had  played  his  part, 
— a  young  Yorkist  captain  passed  with  a  prisoner  he 
had  captured,  and  whom  he  was  leading  to  the  tent  of 
the  Lord  Hastings,  the  only  one  of  the  commanders  from 
whom  meroy  might  be  hoped,  and  who  had  tarried  be- 
hind the  King  and  his  royal  brothers  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  removal  of  the  mighty  dead. 

**  Keep  close  to  me.  Sir  Marmadnke,"  said  the  Yorkist. 
^  We  must  look  to  Hastings  to  appease  the  King  ;  and, 
if  he  hope  not  to  win  your  pardon,  he  may,  at  least,  after 
such  a  victory,  aid  one  foe  .to  fly." 

''Care  not  for  me,  Alwyn,**  said  the  Knight ;  ''when 
Somerset  was  deaf,  save  to  his  own  fears,— I  came  back 


to  die  by  my  chieftain's  side,  alas,  too  late— too  lite ! 
Better  now  death  than  life  I  What  kin,  kith,  ambition, 
love,  were  to  other  men,  was  Lord  Warwick's  smile  to 
ner* 

Alwyn  kindly  respected  his  prisoner's  honest  emotion, 
and  took  advantage  of  it  to  lead  him  away  from  tbe  spot 
where  he  saw  knights  and  warriors  thickest  gronped. 

He  pushed  through  a  hombler 
crowd  of  peasants,  and  citizens,  and  women  with  bibei 
at  their  breast ;  and  suddenly  saw  a  troop  of  timbnl 
women  dancing  round  a  leafless  tree,  and  chantiSg  some 
wild,  but  mirthftil  and  joyous  doggerel. 

"  What  obscene  and  ill-seasoned  revelry  is  this  T  nid 
the  Trader  to  a  gaping  yeoman. 

"  They  are  but  danoing,  poor  girls,  round  the  wicked 
Wizard,  whom  Friar  Bungey  caused  to  be  stnuigled,— 
and  his  witch  daughter." 

A  chill  foreboding  seized  upon  Alwyn ;  he  darted  fo^ 
ward,  scattering  peasant  and  tymbestere,  with  bis  yet 
bloody  sworcl.  His  feet  stumbled  against  some  broken 
fragments;  it  was  the  poor  Eureka,  shattered,  at  last, 
for  the  sake  of  its  diamond  ! 

From  the  leafless  tree  was  suspended  the  dead  body 
of  a  man  ;  beneath,  lay  a  female,  dead  too  ;  bat  whe- 
ther by  the  hand  of  Han,  or  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  tbere 
was  no  sign  to  tell.  Scholar  and  Child,  Knowledge  and 
Innooenoe,  alike  were  cold  ;  the  grim  Age  had  dsTonnd 
them  as  it  devours  ever  those  before,  as  bebind,its 
march, — and  confounds,  in  one  common  doom,  the  too 
guileless  and  the  too  wise  ! 

"  Why  crowd  ye  thus,  knaves  1"  said  a  commanding 
voice. 

"  Ha,  Lord  Hastings  ^-approach  1— Behold !"  ex- 
claimed Alwyn. 

One  could  hare  wished  a  more  poetic  death  for 
the  philosopher.  He  might  Iiaye  been  saved,  if 
not  from  the  blood-thirsty  cruelty  of  superstition, 
then  from  the  last  brutal  indignity,  by  dying  be- 
fore he  was  suspended. 

Independently  of  its  merits  as  a  work  of  imagi- 
nation. The  Last  of  the  Barons  will  allure  the  atten- 
tion of  many  to  a  remarkable  period  of  the  annals 
of  England ;  and  there  may  be  worse  methods 
of  studying  the  History  of  England,  than,  like 
Chatham,  in  Shakspere's  plays.  It  ought  to  be 
noticed  that,  though  in  the  usnal  number  of  three 
volumes,  the  work  would  in  fact  make  five  or  sis 
of  the  ordinary  Circulating-Library  dimenaioDS. 
Readers  in  the  country,  who  like  novels  in  many 
volumes,  may  thus  promise  themselves,  in  eveiy 
sense,  a  good  spell.  Though  we  have  hinted  at 
repletion  of  some  things,  it  is  more  certain  tbat 
there  is  deficiency  of  middle-class  andcommon-plaoe 
characters,  and  of  those  of  homely  life,  to  give  * 
complete  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age ;  yet, 
as  hbtorians  and  chroniclers  are  nearly  all  silent 
about  the  People,  the  author  might  have  been 
withheld  by  substantial  reason  from  the  attempt. 
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The  Wives  ef  England,  their  Bdative  JDutiee,  Domestio 

Injluenee,  and  Social  Obligations,    By  the  Author  of 

*<  The  Women  of  England."    Fisher  &  Co. 

This  new  volume  will  hardly  finish  the  cycle  which 

Mrs.  Ellis  appears  to  have  prescribed  for  herself.    She 

has  specially  addressed  the  Women,  the  Daughters,  and 

Wives  of  England;  but  Widows,. Mothers,  and  Old 


Maids,  remain,  and  will  perhaps  be  found  as  deiervini 
of  a  separate  treatise. 

Her  disquisitions,  or  practical  sermons,  on  the  dotitf 
of  Wives,  are,  upon  the  whole,  as  it  strikes  ns,  ibUy 
more  ftesh  and  pithy  than  her  former  more  disconi^ 
discourses.  She  keeps  closer  to  her  text.  They  aw 
dirided  into  twelve  chapters,  witli  such  headings  *«* 
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€%araeUHtiie$  o/ JTm,  Beka/rionr  to  Hmband$,  &«.; 

one,  eatiUed  the  Fim  Tmt  of  Marrud  Xt/«,  might, 

m  hMd  tutdtdj  hftre  referred  to,  at  least  in  part,  early 

natrimonlal  eqnabbles  or  quarrels;  the  first  year  being 

fteqoently,  as  it  is  understood,  alternately  halcyon  and 

equally  ;bnt  it  merelytreatsof  the  wife  settingont  well  and 

wisely  in  her  domestie  and  social  relations.    Mrs.  Ellis, 

uan  inrtmctor  of  women  in  the  raried  duties  of  life, 

oo^t  to  be  an  especial  ikToorite  with  the  **  nobler  sex," 

to  which  she  nerer  fiuls  to  ascribe  all  fitting  honour, 

and  itttelleeinial  and  social  supremacy  ;  howeTer,in  this 

aew  woric,  she  insists  that  the  married  woman  has  some 

domestie  righta— ''a  little  sfdiere  of  her  own,"  which 

oeght  not  to  be  trenched  upon,  either  by  a  reasonable 

Irasbandyor  a  husband's  relatires.    These  last,  it  is  laid 

down,  ahould  abdicate  the  moment  the  new  wife  crosses 

Ihe'threahold.  lirs.  Ellis  is  an  enlightened  and  astrenuons 

adrocate  for  economy ;  of  the  true  nature  of  which  she 

has  a  just  idea;  and  for  a  dignified  contempt  of  the  petty 

ambitMnia  about  dress  and  appearanoe,  which  degrade  so 

maayef  thoTainofthesex.    On  this  and  cognate  topics, 

many  «f  her  remarks,  as,  for  instance,  the  following,  are 

well  worthy  the  study  of  married  women  : — 

We  fibd^in  spite  of  popular  pr^udice  against  a  simple 
dzees,  or  a  homely  way  of  liying,  that  respectability  and 
leBniiie  worth  of  character  are  able  not  only  to  giro 
dignit J  to  any  podtion  in  society,  but  also  to  command 
aoiremd  respect  ftom  others ;  and  that,  while  few  are 
bold  enough  to  imitate,  there  is  no  small  proportion  of 
the  eonimiinity  who  secretly  wish  they  were  like  those 
Doble-xninded  individuals,  who  dare  to  aim  at  a  true 
fftaadard  of  excellence  in  the  formation  of  their  own 
habiisy  auid  the  general  conduct  of  their  families. 

The  following  may,  with  advantage,  be  copied  out, 
and,  Bomehow  or  other,  smuggled  under  the  notice  of 
thooe     and  we  trust  they  are  not  rery  many — ^whom 

A  wife  should,  in  all  respects,  be  the  mistress  of  her 

own  house.    If,  therefore,  the  husband's  relations  have 

been  aeeuatomed  to  take  part  in  his  domestic  concerns, 

it  Is  highly  important  that  they  should  do  so  no  longer. 

Correct-minded  persons  will  need  no  hint  of  this  kind 

ftooL  the  wife  herself.    Such  persons  will  be  sufficiently 

ivaie,  that  the  interior  of  her  establishment  must  be 

kept  saered  to  her  alone ;  and  that,  while  the  greatest 

freedom  is  maintained,  both  in  asking  and  in  granting 

hivoars,  there  must  be  no  intrusiQa  on  their  part  into  the 

syrtciiss  of  the  kitchen,  the  store-room,  or  the  pantry, 

witiMMt  an  iuTitation  from  the  mistress,  either  expressed 


Should  there  be  wanting  in  the  husband's  relatiyes  this 
peculiar  kind  of  delicacy  of  feelmg,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
derise  some  plan  calculated  not  to  offend,  by  which  they 
■my  be  made  to  understand  that  you  do  not  widi  them, 
in  your  own  house,  entirely  to  share  all  thhigs  in  com- 
mon; for  let  the  degree  of  kindness  on  both  sides  be 
^lat  it  may,  your  education  and  their's  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, hare  been  so  different,  that  circumstances  must 
neeeasarfly  arise,  calculated  to  draw  forth  remarks  which 
cannot  always  be  acceptable;  and  it  is  therefore  your 
wisest  plan,  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  on  the  side 
ofsalbty. 

I  have  said  that  all  women  haye  their  rights,  and  it 
would  be  wise  to  begin,  early  in  married  life,  to  act  upon 
the  ptineiple  which  allows  t6  every  wife  a  little  sphere 
ef  domeetae  arrangements  with  which  the  husband  shall 
not  ftel  ,tiiat  he  has  any  business  to  interfere,  except  at 
her  request,  and  into  which  a  reasonable  man  would  not 
wish  to  obtrude  his  authority,  simply  because  the  opera- 
ti«M  accessary  to  be  carried  on  in  that  department  of 
his  hosaefaold,  are  alike  foreign  to  his  understanding  and 
his  taetes.  To  submit  eyery  little  act  of  domestic  ma- 
nagement to  the  opinion  of  a  husband,  would  be  unques- 
tioubly  to  haye  one-half  of  them,  at  least,  either  de- 
feated in  their  object,  or  immediately  yni  a  stop  to,  from 

fou  X.— >o.  cxii. 


no  other  reason  than  pure  ignoraaee  of  their  nature, 
cause,  and  eibct.  Thus,  unless  a  husband  can  ftel  suf* 
ficient  confidence  in  his  wift,  to  aUow  her  to  rule  with 
undisputed  authority  in  this  little  sphere,  her  case  must 
be  a  pitiable  one  indeed. 

There  are  a  few  other  cases,  in  which  Mrs.  Ellis  allows 
that  the  wife's  temper  may  be  sorely  tried.  Here  are 
some  of  them,  and  they  are  also  from  among  the  best 
—as  the  most  directly  practical,  and  least  declamatory 
of  her  exhortations : 

I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  consider  it  as  the 
severest  trial  to  the  temper  of  a  married  woman,  to 
have  an  idle  husband ;  and  if  in  addition  to  neglecting 
his  business,  or  such  manly  occupations  as  an  exemption 
from  the  necessities  of  business  would  leave  him  at  li- 
berty to  pursue,  he  is  personally  idle,  sitting  slipshod  at 
noontime,  with  his  feet  upon  the  fender,  occasionally 
Jarring  together  the  whole  army  of  fire-irons  with  one 
stroke  of  his  foot,  agitated  at  intervahi  by  the  mere  mus- 
cular irritation  of  having  nothing  to  do,  or  not  choosing 
to  do  anything  ;  and  if  he  diould  hi^pen  to  have  chosen 
for  his  wife  a  woman  of  active  bustling  character,  as 
such  men  not  unfrequentiy  do,  I  believe  I  must,  as  in 
some  other  instances,  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  suggest 
some  possible  means  by  which  such  a  woman  may  at  all 
times  control  her  temper,  and  keep  the  peace  at  her  own 
fireside. 

Here,  too,  we  might  mention  as  prelhninent  amongst 
the  trials  of  married  life,  though  I  question  whether 
it  operates  so  immediately  upon  the  temper  as  some 
others,  the  ruinous  propensity  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
some  men,  to  spend  their  own  money,  and  sometimes 
the  money  of  their  friends,  in  vague  speculations  and 
visionary  schemes.  .     «     . 

The  man  who  is  possessed  with  this  mania,  for  m 
certain  cases  it  deserves  no  other  name,  is  neither  to  be 
convinced  by  argument  nor  experience,  that  alter  ninety- 
nme  faUures,  he  is  not  very  likely  to  succeed  the  hun- 
dredth time  ;  and  the  wife  who  knows  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  herself  and  her  family  is  entirely  dependant 
upon  him,  has  abundant  need  for  supplies  of  strength 
and  patience  beyond  what  any  earthly  source  can  afford. 
' Itisawell- 

knovm  frMit,  that  men  in  general  appear  to  consider 
themselves  justly  entitied  to  the  privUege  of  beug  out  of 
humour  about  their  food.  Thus  the  whole  pleasure  of 
a  social  meal  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  some  triiling 
error  in  the  culinary  department,  or  the  non-appearance 
of  some  expected  indulgence.  But  here  again,  our  for- 
bearance is  called  into  exercise,  by  remembering  the 
probability  there  is,  that  such  men  have  had  *Uy  mo- 
thers, who  made  the  pleasures  of  their  childhood  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  such  as  belong  to  the  palate  ;  and  here 
too,  if  the  wife  cannot  remedy  this  evil,  and  in  aU  pro- 
babiUty  it  will  be  beyond  her  power  to  do  so,  she  may, 
by  her  judidoua  efforts  to  promote  the  wdfiue  of  the 
rising  generation',  impart  to  tiie  youtiiftil  minds  com- 
mitted to  her  care,  or  subject  to  her  influence,  •  J^¥' 
estimate  of  what  belongs  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  intel- 
lectual and  immortal  beings. 

With  all  oooasionB  of  domestic  derangement,  such  as 
washing-days,  and  other  renovations  of  comfort  and 
order,  some  men  of  irritable  temperament  wage  open 
and  determined  war.  But,  may  we  not  ask,  m  con- 
nexion with  this  subjiect,  whetiier  their  prejudices  agunst 
these  household  movements  have  not  been  remotely  or 
immediately  excited,  by  the  extreme  and  unneoeswr 
confusion  and  disturbance  vritii  which  they  are  too  fre- 
quently  accompanied !  For  I  cannot  think  that  a  rea- 
sonable man,  on  comparing  an  English  home  with  a 
French  one,  for  instance,  would  desire  to  be  altegetber 
exempt  from  such  domestic  puriflcations ;  and  if  pro- 
perly managed,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  poasiUe 
with  his  personal  comfort,  and  conducted  with  general 
chcerftilness  and  good  humour,  such  a  man  might  easily 
be  brought  to  consider  them  as  necessary  to  the  good 
of  his  household,  as  the  refreshing  shower  w  to  the  sum- 
mer soil.  -  .         ^    V,     ^ 

A  coueekw  wd  habitual  neglect  of  punctual  y  on 
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flM  pari  of  tlM  amitt  •!  ft  hmM^  ii  OMrtainlT  »  9ri«T. 
taee  Tttj  diilettll  lo  bitr ;  bMMiM,  m  h«  is  tlM  prind- 
pal  penon  in  the  Iwiiehold,  and  the  flnH  to  be  oon- 
■idertdy  the  whole  naehinery  of  doaieftie  nleiuigeiBeiit 
must  neoessarily  be  dependent  npon  hit  Monafttti ; 
and  more  eepednlly,  oinee  it  ao  hnpyenii  thnt  penNnu 
who  nre  the  most  acenstomed  to  keep  othen  waitiqf  « 
baje  the  least  patience  to  wait  for  others.     Hius  it  not 
mureqnently  oconrB,  that  a  wife  is  all  dav  tn^ag  on  her 
ie^rante  to  a  pnnetnal  attention  to  the  difitter>honr  ap- 
pointed by  her  hnsband ;  and  when  that  honr  aniTte,  be 
hie  either  finfotten  it  hinael^  or  he  allowa  ■eaetrfiUng 
Jdnderanee  to  prtrent  his  retuniag  home  nntU  onOf  or 
two  honrs  later.   Yet  the  same  niaB«thongh  in  the  habit 
•f  doing  this  day  after  day,  wiU  be  exeessiTely  annoyed, 
if  ibr  onee  in  his  lifb  he  shenld  be  pnaotnal  to  the  ap- 
foisted  time,Mid  not  iUd  aU  things  mdy  on  his  retnnt 
t.  *^P«*^^i>>M«^of»<^aUyiondaysoChe«se- 
Md  bnstle«  when  extra  bunness  has  to  be  donoi  wiU  not 
woose  to  rise  so  early  as  asnal;  or  he  will  sit  leadiBC 
the  newspaper  while  his  brsakfast  waits^  and  thus  keep 
t^  member  of  his  HunUy  standing  abont  nnoeenpied, 
with  aU  the  bnsinesi  of  the  daybel^  tbett.    Or^he 
way  be  one  of  those  who  like  that  women  shonld  be  al- 
ways ready  long  before  the  neoessary  timoi  and  thns 
habitually  name  an  h«nr  for  meeting«  or  settii(g  ont  from 
homoi  at  which  he  haa  not  the  teaiotest  intentien  of 
being  ready  himself. 

New,  as  the  time  of  wotten,  if  propeily  employed,  is 
toe  pieoion*  to  be  wasted,  something  snrely  may  be 
dene,  not  by  endeatenring  to  oontrol  the  morements  of 
« A  »  «Mi  so  as  to  make  him  tme  to  hia  own  appoint- 
amt,  bnt  by  eonTineing  him  that  common  honesty  re- 
qnires  him  simjdy  to  stato  the  act«a  time  at  whioh  he 
does  intend  to  be  ready.  And  here  we  see  at  onee  one 
tftiMse  tramerotis  ittstaneee  in  which  a  reasonable  ttian 
wUl  listen,  and  cndoarenr  to  amend ;  while  an  nnitasen- 
ftble  toan  will  either  net  listen,  or  not  take  the  sUghteet 
pnins  to  improTs.  ^^ 

*v^f^  *^?*  ^  "•^  ^^*  ^^  *k*  fanport«ee,  and 
the  feehng  of  power  and  decision  which  it  giTos  them,to 
set  out  on  a  jenmey  as  if  npon  the  spur  of  the  memenk 
inthoot  haTing  eommnnicatod  their  intenttoas  OTon  to 
the  wifo,  who  is  most  interested  in  making  preparations 
tor  sadi  a  movement.  And  theze  are  otheze  who,  whett 
eonsnltod  abont  anything,  cannot  be  bronght  to  gite 
•i^  their  attention  or  their  adviee,  so  an  to  assist  tho 
jndpaent  of  a  wi«^  who  wonld  gladly  gite  satisftetion 

If  she  ooold ;  yet,  when  the  time  to  aet  npon  their  adTiee 
IS  past,  wiU  bestow  their  atteatioit  n  little  too  sOTenlr 
npon  ^  nnfortnnato  being  whoj  oourolting  her  own 
jndgmMt  as  the  only  gnide  she  had,  wiU  ttoet  piobahly 
haTo  done  exactly  what  Ihey  dW  net  wish,  Bnt  it 
wonld  be  an  endless  tuk  to  gO  en  ennmeratinglnstancee 
of  ttis  desonptioo.  I  haTo  meralT  mentioned  these  as 
•pedmens  of  die  AM  of  daily  mid  honrly  trials  wUeh 
most  women  have  to  expect  in  the  married  stoto}  and 

down,  if  «ot  entirely  reoenoiled,  by  the  eenaideration 
»^eady  aUnded  to.  Besidee  which,  it  is  bnt  candid  to 
aUow,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  tkeie  oflbnese 
against  temper  and  patience,  Originato  in  cue  of  those 
pecnliantiee  in  the  eharaetor  of  man  which  I  hare 
«»»***«^  to  mention  in  its  proper  place.  I  mennthein^ 
Mpabihty  nnder  which  he  labours,  of  plocuii  himself  in 
^^^'^^'^'SJ  another  perton,io2  to  identify 
J?  Ti*"  ^  **"«^  ■*»<*  *fc«  *•  a^tor  into  what 
*hay  safer  and  ei*iy,  aa  if  Ae  fceliig  were  We  own. 

TWe  aUeged  "incapadty*  of  sympafhetie  feeling-n 
Tcry  graTo  charge  preferred  against  all  mankind,  which 

we  cannot  admii-4ajist,  we  presnmojbe  toigiren  to  Mrs. 
KUis,  m  consideratien  of  her  neaily  unbounded  exaltn. 

•ion  jf  reasonfaig,  self-nsftei^  man,  whose  wwet  enwa, 
In  relation  to  his  helpmate,  are  traced  to  fbefish  and 
indulgent  mothers;  Tain,  Ignorant,  and  capridois  sisters; 
and  the  cormption  of  pnbUo  schools ;  «  where  tho  in. 
fluenoe,  the  character,  and  the  Tory  name  of  women,  are 
a  by-word  fo?  contempt'*    Whererer  these  schools  may  ( 


be,  and,  we  tratt,  they  ate  me,  if  to  be  fbaad  ai  tn,  ^ 
maidens  of  England  ou^t  to  osditwhaAaidB  ivho  Hn 
been  tninod  at  them.  Hiis  otaMndalgeat  Jndgt  finds 
that— 

Such  men  an  very  ni^nstly  blamed  for  bohig  aeUhh, 
domineering,  and  tyrannical  to  the  other  ssx.  la  ftel, 
how  should  they  be  otherwise!  Itisacommoatiiii^to 
complain  of  the  selfishness  of  men ;  but  I  lisTt  vftea 
thought,  on  looking  candidly  at  Uieir  early  Htcs,  sod  n- 
flecting  how  little  culiiTation  of  the  heart  Is  blended 
with  what  is  popularly  called  tke  best  eduoation,  tbs 
wonder  shonld  be,  that  men  are  not  more  silidi  sfcilL 

We  oannot  ndiliit  this  apology  for  "  selflth,  dsviai»- 
ing^  tyrannical '^  httsbanda.  Man  mayytoaoerhifaist- 
tenty  be  the  «  ersnture  ofdrcnniManee,"  but  he  it  abo, 

and  for  men  powOffhllyi  the  orealnre  of  roaaoa  sad  esn- 
sdoneo. 

lien  may  bo  fonnd  foDibie  and  erring,  it  appemi^ 
Kn.  Ellis,  in  many  small  pirtfonhm, though  they  tnie 
nearly  porfeot  in  the  genoraL  They  are,  Iheaflnu,  bid 
oconoisista }  bnt  rim  oo^t  to  hnTO  added, in  nattenof 
which  they  are  ignonmt,  and  mneh  as  wnaet  ifs  tod 
eeonoidistoi  the  hnsband  being  eertataily  the  better  eco- 
nomist in  the  foetory-^4he  wift^  pr6bMbiy,  in  the  kiteh«B| 
the  larder,  and  fomale  wardrobe.    Of  men  we  art  iold- 
Eten  the  meet  pennrious,  the  rery  miters  of  whom  we 
read  such  extraordinary  accounte,  appear  to  have  bsd  t 
tery  mistaken  idea  of  the  best  means  of  ensoring  the 
great  object  of  thoir  lives.    Thns,  while  most  sazions  to 
avoid  tiio  least  nnnoeessary  expense,  some  men  greatly 
incfoase  the  waste  and  the  outUy  of  laoney  in  their 
honsehold  arraagettints,  by  not  allowing  a  nffieient 
nnmbor  of  implofliettts,  ntensils,  ot  other  oo&Teniences, 
and  means,  for  the  purpose  of  fooilitating  domestie  op<^ 
ntiena,  by  making  each  individual  t&Ag  Mpply  the 
ptooo  for  which  it  is  meet  snitnUe,and'bestsdoi]ilid 
te  secure  against  aheolute  wasto.    The  master  of  a  ik- 
mily  is  quite  capable  of  perceiving  that  money  i»  ^ 
mestio  pnrposcs  is  often  in  demand ;  and  that,  throni^ 
some  cnannel  or  other,  it  escapes  very  rapidJy;  bit  he 
Is  altogether  inooilipetoni—and  would  tM  all  mm 
would  beliove  it  1— te  ju4ge  of  the  necessity  theieii  for 
each  particular  sum,  or  how  the  whole,  in  the  end,  most 
unavddably  be  hiereased,  by  making  every  article  of 
household  use  answer  as  many  pniposes  as  it  is  espaUe 
ixt,  without  regard  to  fitness,  durability,  or  strength. 
But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  our  first  wish  for  the  inertaaed 
happbelB  of  tbe  homes  of  fingland  wosdd  be,  that  bob 
diould  let  these  things  alone ;  our  next,  and,  pcihsfa,  it 
ought  to  stand  first,~and  be  still  more  eamest  than  the 
otherr-la  ibis,  that  all  women  should  be  so  eduealed, 
and  so  prepared  by  the  right  dispodtien  of  their  own 
minds,  as  te  aiford  their  husbands  Jnst  grounds  for  per 
feet  cofifldence  in  their  understanding  and  »f^  priad- 
ple,  with regaid te  these Importanti&irs.    .... 
With  all  thus,  hotrever,  and  often  in  cennsxica  with 
the  most  rigid  notions  of  economy,  men  are  fend  of  per 
eonal  indulgences ;  nor  ought  they  ever  to  be  ahsdstely 
denied  so  reasonable  a  means  of  restoring  Iheir  exhseated 
energy  and  cheerfolness,  more  esped^,  becaose  those 
who  are  connected  in  any  w^  wi^  business,  or  who  bavt 
to  iffovide  by  their  own  efiorto  for  the  mamteoaaeo  of 
their  fomiUes,  are  genenlly  so  circumstanced  threap  the 
greater  portion  of  each  day,  as  to  boas  fhr  realoved  as 
podble  from  aU  opportunity  of  personal  mvoymeai 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  hsird  thing  to  refuse  to  tho  hns- 
band who  returns  home  from  his  desk,  his  eoaBt«r,or 
liisfldd^  the  best  seat,  or  the  choioest  food,  with  any 
other  indulgence  his  circumstances  may  aibcd.  Bon, 
however,  in  certain  fomilies,  ex&to  a  greai  tfifloahj} 
for  some  men,  and  I  need  not  say  ^ey  are  of  the  nnrt^ 
kmM4  class,  ate  determinOd  to  have  the  iadu^saoee, 
and  yet  are  unwilling  to  incur  (he  expense-  ftoa  their 
habit  at  dlsregnrdlng  things  in  detail  and  loehiBg  upon 
them  only  as  a  whole,  they  are  utterly  uaeoasokns  of 
the  importance  of  every  little  addition,  in  tho  shapo  of 
luxury,  te  the  general  sum ;  and  thus  the  wifo  is  plaood 
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U)imti|i«9ti«ii0f  Slip  toi(«e  md  wM>«i>  <«  of  Wadng 
ill  UM  U^iiie  of  conda^tipg  her  hpuMboU  exp^nffei  ou 
too  extrsTBgant  «  scale.  There  »re  few  situations,  in 
tke  loof  eitalogve  of  female  perplexities^  more  harassing 
Ihta  thisi  fer  it  mvsl  ever  he  hone  in  mind,  that  men 
li^it  a  teadmey  to  disUki  the  iwnitdiilff  untrammt  of 
4«r  rai$iiof  or  iifiv»tioAt 

l4t9«oQfli««nd  to  At  fewwhofN9ir«n»ob  whorii^ 
t»«  thif  htf'n  i^4m^^»  repftrhfl  on  tlioie  e^fOBsMif 

«  Mtilff  lrifi«,  i^oM  tptiyf^  4e«OB8t9»|iTe  tend^f^ 

MM  fer  tlidifw«ddidpirtiienboofm«»  politic*  pvi-' 
iiMtoth«iviH««di.  Sj  tU  iiMim»  kt  iho  iigm  wd 
■jaMtf^thoWywdhbMtd  aqnlifj''  httolftr 
tbo  piivMqr  of  thoiff  own  fiiwidef.    M«.  SUi^  tan 

mMlybiUclMMf  to  htUoTfithilaBriMivitdwtiiiM 
vitt  «» dugmdf  bontlf  md  her  ooftditiiiii  M  to  ooMc,  Olid 
«he«dl«i«id  w«^  or  feU  Into  hystonoi,  tnuting  to  hor 
llisdttnfn^  and  the  iB4iU0M  of  Iw  ponmial  ohami, 
ti  lib  SIM  Mlfiah  end,  or  pkjMt  of  poltrj  amUtioQ, 
T^iA  far  ho^Md,  if  oonnltbg  hji  tumn,  oni^t  to 
nfeN.  LEko  hoTt  we  Inut  thai  those  an  few.  Of  MM 
«f  Mh  ]M»nhi4ed  Md  oitfel  ^lOfkluM  ImmumkI  to 
ksir  the  SMMd  a^no  of  wifeu 

ItMsIdho  UMOoosuj  to  Botioo  Mn.  SlliB' itiie^ 
tewsathotaiWoMhlo  flriovopeo  of  monuag  Tfeitea^ 
WMitaol  thai  iho  nggpoto  a  ioaody»  on  whiehwo 
MTM  to  moTo  aoUi^i  asMdmoni.  Hat  oshomo  js»* 
tbt  fM  hoar  fridaf  ihaU  ho  i«t  apaai  fei  xacoifiag  the 
AimiddigmariifaigBtoadfOM.  Would  b^Iwo,  or  ofM 
thai  kemoa  two  or  thiM  di^a  of  Oo  wsek  ho  m  faa- 
MMMBl  onlhiaplu ;  as  it  woald  iMfo  aomsdaTOSMwd 
■siwhiohMt^  dotyy  to  domtslio  hnsiBeoB,  to  rational 
aid  refining  pnooits^  aad  to  tho  roeepHoa  of  theoo 
eBtitisd  to  ilio  ontr^  at  aUtime«^  and  at  aU  tiaiee 
Mlj  Mloano  f  Bot  we  moat  not  ferj^et  tha^i  when 
^cvKMiiiQiis  or  fpfsiping  quanhm  oallofs  aio  tho  p«st  of 
t  aqgle  Mrs.  £111%  who  knows  eo  well  how  to  employ  her 
tiaa,  the/  are  the  delight,  one  of  the  first  social  plea- 
nw  of  twenty  friyoloos  and  idle  women;  an  absolnt? 
MMUT  of  life,  ihdoed,  ae  soeiety  is  at  present  oonsti- 
hrt«4  kornin^  Ylsiters  neyer,  we  fear,  can  ho  got  nd 
<<iatil  sooial  oToidn^  parties  are  p^t  upon  tho  oaffy^ 
ntMy  uiozponnye  footing  of  those  of  Fraaoe  and 
^^craaij;  and  womoa  hotter  edncatod. 

J>m^  management,  aqd  oonduot  to  verrants,  are 
eseh  weIl.haad)o4  ;  vid,  upon  tho  whole,  ^  Wjyea  of 
£n<Iaod  may  povnse  the  oomuehi  of  their  apoogiplisbod 
^>(cr«idadyiseT  with  hothpro^t  and  pleacqro,  lliQogh 
^  wlmao  nay  not  nm  thron|^  ^9a9^iiU€»  «lf<wi#/' 

Sketbe  well-titled'' Woman  Pf  Kitf land/' it  is  reaQy  » 
hrttsrboofc 

ff'mm  Mwmmn  i/Pkmmm  Xoads,  Qy  Mrs.  Sigoor* 

My.   Wttk  lUastiatimB  feem  Diawingi  hy  Koherta, 

ToMf ,  GbMwiek,  *e.    Loadons  TiU^Bogao. 

A ehandac  hook  n  thiasmadoop  of  ploaant,  do- 

«h«y  psooa  sketdma;  pootie  geassi  and  of  pretty  «n- 

9nmgh  pol  the  UoB  altmetiyf  thai  thay  aio  chiefly 

<>hea  feoM  amaoiahlo  Soatt&di  aeoMSu    Bot  tho  ^Mor 

"*"«•*  s>te  to  ftiglaad  aad  FiaMOy  M  woU  as  la  Seat* 

>mL   Mn.  aifouMy  heUofOB  that  theae  aaa  plenty  of 

■anial,osaalia,Md  gass^g  Aaeilew  tnnollen  thai 

^  md  lopost  oa  Sarepo,  th0B|d&  iho  ahoald  not  add 
t»  the  Bv^}  and  sha  aeeordingly  lote  o«t  Qn  tho 
priaoplo  ef  dwalUBg  only  nptti  tho  hrighl  aide,  and  800- 
^  «  al  leaal  of  eoanMmofatfaig  nothta«  safo  the  good 
ndtkoheaalifhL  Har  landing  at  Lftyorpool  wm  made 
Hry  lii^MMiye  otlMmatanoetH  a«  th9  ihlp»  altar 


a  most  profpoiooi  Toym^iwat.  in  imminent  danger  9f 
hoiag  wiaoked  in  31*  Qoorg^'s  Gbinxte).  From  Liyer* 
poal  M^  9igPium9y  ontand  ^eatland  hy  the  lioko 
country  md  Carlisle  s  and  otog  at  tha  outiot  aha  indited 
yenos  to  Moiant  Ghister^ta  Kandik  tho  town  of  Ca« 
tharino  Pan^to  Winandt naaro<^-and  Qrasmero  and 
Sontboy  s  and  tha  iMia  ohain  of  bright  pootie  linhs  marku 
h«r  oatin)  progrow  throngh  Bntain*  and  in  Fads.  T)io 
work  hb  howoYOTs  as  a  whole,  mnch  hetter  adapted  to 
tha  wyitor'i  natiTO  laa4>  than  to  this  oonntiy  s  wheroi  vn* 
fortnnatoly»  ft w  of  nr  haTo  Mything  more  to  learn  of 
Holyrood,  and  Ahhatsferd,  Strntford,  and  Westminster 
Ahboys  of  Mrs.  Fry  In  Nawgato, or  Foot  IVsgors  amid 
hifo^eotionoftitararyandothornicik^inoksi  Instead 
oltho  loAiar  nationnl  tbimas  whmh  hbo*  Sicoamoy  haa 
ohoson  for  the  o^rosmon  of  hor  pleasant  memories,  wo» 
as  a  feir  mmpio,  oopy  ont  tho  feUowing  iwoot  linost 
ifhieb  hoTo  « tma  roUsh  of  Anld  langqrno  i-^ 

SHMP  AHOM  VBB  €RBfIOt& 

Chaaa  m,  graae  on,  there  oomea  no  tend 

Of  Bowder  warfera  noav. 
Mo  slogan^ory  of  |;athoring  oIm^ 

Ko  haltla«axo,  no  spoar  | 
Mo  holtod  hnight,  In  armoar  hrigfat. 

With  glMCO  ef  kindled  ho. 
Doth  ohsngo  tho  sports  of  Cheyy  Ghasa 

To  oonfliel  stom  and  dlio. 
Ye  win  nal  thai  ya  peeas  the  ^pol 

Where  Perey  held  his  way 
AovosB  tho  masohos  hi  his  pride 

Tho  <<  oheioost  harta  to  shiy  f* 
And  where  tho  stont  Earl  Donglaa  loda 

Upon  his  milk-white  steed, 
With  «fineen  hnndrod  Scottish  spoan,'* 

To  stay  the  inyador's  deed; 

Ye  wis  not  that  ye  press  the  spot 

Where,  with  his  ea^ le-eye, 
Xinff  James  and  all  his  gallant  train 

iS  Hodden-field  fwe^  hy. 
nie  Queen  was  we<niing  In  her  howor 

Amid  her  maids  that  day. 
And  on  her  cradled  nnrslinif  s  feoo 

l%e  tears  like  pearl-drops  lay ; 

For  madly  Against  her  natiyo  iMfan 

Her  royal  hnshand  went, 
And  led  hia  flower  of  chiyidryy 

As  to  a  toonament. 
He  led  them  on  in  power  and  pride ; 

But  ere  the  fray  was  o*er 
They  on  the  blood-stafaied  heather  slepty 

AjmI  ho  vetvRied  no  more. 

Qraae  oa,  graie  on;  there's  nmay  a  rill 

Bri|^  sparkling  thvengh  the  i^e, 
Whoio  yon  may  feoely  slako  yonr  thiioly 

With  nono  to  make  afraid. 
There 's  many  a  wandering  stream  that  flowi 

Fhmi  Cheyiot^  terraced  side. 
Yet  not  ono  drop  of  warrior^  gore 

Bistaina  its  crystal  tide. 

For  Scotia  from  her  hills  hath  oemo. 

And  AlMoH  a'or  the  Tweed, 
To  giye  the  mountain  hreeio  ^  fend 

That  made  their  noblest  bleed; 
And  like  two  friends,  aronnd  whose  hearts 

Some  dire  estrangement  ran, 
I^jDyo  all  tho  bettor  fer  the  past, 

And  sit  them  down  m  om. 

This  wOl  not  be  oonaidaMd  amoag  tho  host  of  lffs« 

SigoniMy^  poetleal  Memories^  hnl  Iho  thomo  Is  leoa 
haeknoyed  than  other  things  of  mora  amhiUoaa  eharaoler. 
The  Americans,  If  tha  BMsl  tnthfe^  are  eertainly  alsa 
tha  moat  mUtpokm  of  people.  Nothing  shonld  he  com- 
mnniealad  to  cm  of  thai  nation  which  om  does  not  wish 
pro^aimod  on  tho  ho»a-top"*«ado  patent  to  all  Rttopo, 
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Sore  we  are  (hat  Mrs.  Soathey,  who  nerer  mw  Mis. 
SigDumey  between  the  eyee,  oould  have  had  no  idea 
of  the  following  moit  afibetlng  and  confidential  oom- 
miinieation  being  made  pnblie  ;  yet  we  know  not  how 
to  regiet  that  the  American  lady's  ftdlnre  of  what,  per- 
haps lUaely,  is  considered  amongst  us  striet  propriety 
or  proper  delicacy,  has  rerealed  so  mnch  of  whateyer 
is  most  beaatiftil  in  hnmaa  nature.  She  tells  ^  From 
Wordsworth  I  receiyed  the  first  information  of  Sonthey 's 
melancholy  state  of  health  and  intellect,  and  resigned, 
thoBgh  relnctantly,  my  intention  of  going  to  Keswick  to 

MO  him A  letter  the  ensuing 

spring  from  his  wife,  so  widely  known  by  her  name 
of  Caroline  Bowles  as  the  writer  of  some  of  the  truest 
and  most  pathetic  poetry  in  the  language,  made  me  still 
more  regret  that  the  short  time  which  then  remained  to 
me  in  England,  rendered  it  impossible  to  yisit  Greta- 
HalL  I  trust  I  may  be  forgiyen  for  selecting  from  one 
of  her  more  recent  letters  a  few  passages,  &o.  Ac."  It  is 
these  passages  to  which  we  haye  referred,  and  now  quote. 

**  You  desire  to  be  remembered  to  him  who  sang  *  of 
Thalaba,  the  wild  and  wondrous  Tale.'  Alas  I  my 
friend,  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  is  not  more  insensible 
than  his,  my  dearest  husband's,  to  all  communications 
from  the  world  without.  Scarcely  can  I  keep  hold  of 
the  last  poor  comfort  of  belieying  that  he  still  knows 
me.  This  almost  complete  unconsciousness  has  not  been  of 
more  than  six  months'  standing,  tiiough  more  than  two 
years  haye  elapsed  since  he  has  written  eyen  his  name. 
After  the  death  Of  his  first  wife,  <  the  Edith*  of  his  first 
loye,  who  was  for  seyeral  years  insane,  his  health  was 
terribly  shaken.  Yet  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year, 
which  he  spent  with  me  in  Hampshire,  my  former  home, 
it  seemed  perfectly  reestablished  ;  and  he  used  to  say 
'  It  had  surely  pleased  God  that  the  last  years  of  his  life 
should  be  happy.*  But  the  Almighty  willed  otherwise. 
The  little  cloud  soon  appeared  wUch  was  soon  to  oyer- 
shadow  all.  In  the  bhuskness  of  its  shadow  we  still 
liye,  and  shall  pass  i^m  it  only  through  the  portals  of  the 
graye.  The  last  three  years  haye  done  on  me  the  work 
of  twenty.  The  one  sole  business  of  my  life  is  that 
which  I  yerilybelieye  keeps  the  life  in  me,— the  guardian- 
ship of  my  dear,  helpless,  unoonscious  husband." 

We  imagine  that  no  trayelled  American  lady  would 
be  longer  honoured  as  ''a  poOeu  in  her  own  coun- 
try" who  yentured  home  without  being  able  to  tell 
something  of  Miss  Ifitford.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Mrs.  Sigoumey  actually  made  the  customary  pilgrim- 
age to  ThrU'MU€'Cro$s ;  but  she  must  haye  been  in 
correspondence  with  the  lady  whose  filial  deyotion  she 
eulogises  as  adding  lustre  and  grace  to  the  rich  imagery 
of  her  pages.  Of  Miss  Mitford  she  writes^— <*  An  aged 
&ther,  of  whom  she  is  the  only  child,  is  the  object  of  her 
constant  cherishing  care.  Years  haye  elapsed  since  she 
has  left.him, scarcely  for  an  eyening;  and  she  receiyes calls 
only  during  those  hours  in  the  afternoon  when  he  regu- 
larly takes  rest  upon  his  bed.  She  is  eyer  in  attendance 
upon  him  ;  chewing  him  by  the  redtal  of  passing  eyents, 
and  pouring  into  his  spirit  the  fresher  life  of  her  own. 

...  I  cannot  withhold  a  sweet  picture  drawn  by 
her  pen,  though  sensible  that  she  had  no  intention  of  its 
meeting  the  pubHc  eye.  'My  father,'  Miss  Mitford  writes, 
*  is  a  splendid  old  man,  with  a  most  noble  head,  a  fine 
countenance  Aill  of  beneyolence  and  loye,  hair  of  silyery 
whiteness,  and  a  complexion  like  winter  berries.  I  sup- 
pose there  neyer  was  a  more  beautifrd  embodiment  of 
healthftil  and  yirtnous  old  age.  .  .  .  How  to  pro- 
mote his  comfort  in  his  adyanoed  years  and  iq«f«m«<ng 
infirmitiei^  ocenpies  most  of  my  thoughts.  It  is  my  pri- 
yUege  to  make  many  sacrifices  to  this  blessed  duty ;  for, 
with  my  dearest  Aether,  should  I  be  so  unhappy  at  to 


surriye  him,  will  depart  alfthat  bfaids  me  to  this  world.'  ^ 
Miss  Mitford  has  sustained  this  misfortune,  aggrayttted 
we  deeply  regret  to  learn,  by  other  circumstances,  pain- 
ful to  eyery  one,  but  doubly  so  to  fine  and  sensiiiye 
minds.  Owing  to  the  long  and  expensiye  illneaa  of  her 
fiikther,  and  the  consequent  suspension  of  those  literary 
labours  which  haye  communicated  delight  to  the  Old  and 
to  the  New  world,  liiss  Mitford,  at  the  death  of  her  fa- 
ther, found  herself  inyolyed  in  debts  to  the  amount  of 
between  £800  and  £900.  Alter  having  relinqniahed 
her  mother's  large  fortune  in  behalf  of  her  other  parant» 
besides  seyeral  legacies  left  exdusiyely  to  heraeU;  die 
has'had  the  additional  nusfortune  of  losing  a  sam  equal 
to  the  half  of  her  embarrassments,  by  the  fUlnre  of  » 
publisher ;  and  is  thus  left  without  any  ayailable 
saye  the  pension  of  £100  a-year,  gnnted  her  some  j* 
since  by  the  Queen.  Miss  Mitford  was  prepaxims  to 
meet  this  heayy  responsibility  as  she  best  nugfaft^ — at 
whateyer  sacrifice,  and  by  whateyer  exertion^ — ^rlien 
some  of  her  friends,  to  whom  the  circumstances  became 
known,  interfered,  and  proposed  an  appeal  to  the  puUie, 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  debts  incurred  in  soppl  jing 
the  wants  of  the  aged  and  infirm  fother,  who  had  lon|f 
engrossed  all  her  time,  and  all  her  care.  We  think  too 
well  of  the  British,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  Ameriean 
public,  to  belieye  that  this  appeal  will  be  made  in  Tain. 
Thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  haye  felt  and  owned 
the  charm  of  her  writings,  and  they  haye  now  an  o^ior- 
tunity  of  repaying  some  small  part  of  their  debt^— of 
shedding  returning  peace  and  sunshine  oyer  thai  onee 
sunny  and  cheerfril  spirit,  which  has  long  dilEtasod  an 
affluence  of  refined  ei^oyment,  and  ministered  to  the 
sweetest  affections  of  our  common  nature. 

Crituntmton  AH,  and  Sketeha  of  ike  Pietmre  Oaa€ri€t 
of  England.  By  William  HaxUtt.  Edited  bj  his 
Son,  with  Catalogues  of  the  principal  gallsTies^  now 
first  collected,  12mo,  pp.  434.  London :  Templeman. 

This  must  proye  a  yaluable  acquisition  not  less  to  tho 
student  of  Art,  than  to  the  Amateur.  ^ 

Sometimes  querulous  or  wayward,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently liable  to  the  generous  error  of  being  carried 
away  by  his  own  enthusiasm,  there  in  yet  no  English 
critic  on  works  of  Art  to  be  compared  with  HaiaUtU  His 
soul  was  imbued  with  passionate  loye  oT  Painting  ;  and 
howeyer  faulty  and  deficient  in  manual  execution,  cer- 
tainly no  artist  eyer  conceiyed  finer  ideas  of  the  beaati- 
fol  in  Art,  or  with  the  pen  expressed  them  half  so  for- 
cibly. It  is  often  quite  as  good,  and  sometimes  better, 
to  contemplate  a  picture  in  the  powerfol  and  glowing 
imagery  of  his  page  than  on  the  realcanyass.  He  is  then 
like  the  poet  exalting  and  embellishing  the  charms  of  his 
mistress  from  the  rich  exuberance  of  his  own  imagination* 
He  has,  for  example,  in  his  masterly  criticism  on  Hogarth, 
discoyered  a  thousand  beauties  and  minute  strokes  of 
genius  which  the  artist  piobably  neyer  dreamed  ofL 

Of  the  principal  piece  in  this  yolume.  The  Emajf  on  tke 
Fine  Arte,  orighially  published  in  the  EncydopiBdia 
Britannica,  we  had  lately  occasion  to  speak,  and  in  those 
terms  of  warm  commendation  which  its  unmatched  ex- 
ceUenoe  must  oommand  from  eyery  ingenuooa  mind. 
Besides  this  master-piece,  the  present  yolume  eentafaf 
Haslitt's  cursory  but  spirited  criticisms  on  the  pictures 
in  the  principal  galleries  of  England ;  Mr.  Angersteia's, 
now  in  the  National  Gallery ;  the  CoUeotioa  at  Dolwieh 
College  ;  the  Staflbrd  Gallery,  the  Grosyenor  Cdlleetioa, 
the  Pictures  at  Petwoith,  Oxford,  Blenheim,  Windsor 
Castle,  Hampton  Court,  Burieigh  House^  an4  in  other 
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^MM  of  leas  note.  An  Enay  on  tbe  Elgin  Marbles,  of 
whktk  Haxlitt  was  a  fanatical  admirer,  is  taken  ttom 
the  sztinet  Londam  Magazine  in  its  palmy  days ;  and 
the  eUwrato  xeyiew  of  ilazman's  Essays  on  Sculpture, 
— iBotlier  Treatise  on  the  Fine  Arts— from  the  ^la- 
hnrjk  Review.  Sach  are  the  rich  contents  of  this  toI- 
ine ;  and  wb  know  not  of  one  better  calculated  to  ex- 
cttft  snd  gnide  an  uninstmcted  admirer  of  Art.  >  The 
Editor,  in  an  Appendix,  has  giyen  catalogues  of  the  pic- 
tiuss  of  an  the  galleries  described,  as  they  are  arranged 
ftt  the  pfsaeni  time  ;  and  in  foot-notes  corrected  either 
tke  iBaeearadee  into  which  his  fiither  had  fidlen  respect- 
mg  the  locality  of  particular  pictures,  or  noticed  the 
places  in  which  they  are  now  to  be  found. 

We  wish  that  it  were  possible,  in  few  words,  to  give 
HBSleors  an  idea  of  the  Taried  contents  of  the  Tolnme, 
and  of  its  snggeetiTe  Talue  to  artists.  There  are  few 
aitiits  who  may  not  benefit  by  pondering  such  brief 
and  pithy  remarks,  or  artistic  canons,  as  the  following : 
''The  biiJieet  Art  is  the  imitation  of  the  finest  nature  ; 
or  in  other  words  of  that  which  conreys  the  strongest 
acnw  of  pleasure  or  power,  of  the  sublime  or  beautiAil." 

Ib  ipMking  of  a  picture  of  groups  of  girls,  which,  haT- 
isf  been  payited  in  the  "fashion  of  the  time,"  had  not 
the  free  look  of  nature,  and  had  become  obsolete,  un- 
€osth,old-lkBhioned^  and  rubintky ;  he  makes  this  general 
naark  on  ooetume,  **  Dress  a  figure  in  what  costume  you 
plciBS,  (faowerer  fkntastio,  and  howerer  barbarous,)  but 
add  the  expression  which  is  common  to  all  faces  ;  the 
properties  which  are  common  to  all  drapery  in  its  ele- 
MBtary  principles,  and  the  picture  will  belong  to  all 
tiaias  and  places.  It  is  not  the  addition  of  faidividual 
oieiiinstaaees,  but  the  omission  of  general  truth  tiiat 
Bakes  the  litUe,  the  deformed,  and  short-liyed  in  art." 
But  it  instill  more  grateftil  to  listen  to  Haalitt  expatiating 
opoo  those  pictures  which  enchanted  him.  We  select  two 
in  different  styles,  the  originahi  of  which  are  in  the  Dul- 
vidi  Galkry.  "Look  at  the  Cuyp  next  the  door.  [9] 
It  is  worea  of  ethereal  hues.  A  soft  mist  is  on  it,  a  Teil 
af  abtle  air,  the  tender  green  of  the  valleys  beyond,  the 
gitaamg  lake,  the  purple  light  of  the  hills,  haTC  an  effect 
Hke  the  down  on  an  unripe  nectarine.  You  may  lay 
Tov  Isger  on  the  canTass ;  but  miles  of  dewy  vapour  are 
J*tireeii  yon  and  the  objects  you  surrey.  It  is  almost 
Bsedlfln  to  point  out  that  the  cattle  and  figures  in  the 
ftninnmd,  like  daric  transparent  spots,  give  an  im- 
BMBse  relief  to  the  perspectiTC." 

"No.  283,  Spanish  Beggar 

Boys,  by  Murillo,  is  the  triumph  of  this  Collection,  and 
ahsost  of  psunting.  In  the  imitation  of  common  life  no- 
thing efer  went  beyond  it ;  or  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
came  up  to  it.  A  Dutch  picture  is  mechanical  and  mere 
KUt  N/tf  to  it.  But  this  is  life  itself.  The  boy  at  play 
SB  the  groimd  is  miraculous.  It  is  done  with  a  few 
dngging  strokes  of  the  pencil,  and  with  a  little  tinge  of 
eoloar ;  but  the  mouth,  the  nose,  the  eyes,  the  chin,  are 
ai  hrinftil  as  they  can  hold  of  expression,  of  arch  ro- 
gnery,  of  animal  spirits,  of  rigorous,  elastic  health.  The 
Tifid,  glowing,  cheerftal  look  is  such  as  could  only  be 
ftoad  beneath  a  southern  sun.  The  fens  and  dykes 
of  HoDand  (with  all  our  respect  for  them)  could  never 
produce  such  an  epitome  of  the  rital  principle.  The 
other  boy,  standing  with  the  pitcher  in  his  hand,  and  a 
cnst  of  bread  in  his  mouth,  is  scarcely  less  excellent. 

His  aolky,  phlegmatic  indifference  speaks  for  itself." 

An  estimate  of  Holbein,  as  a  painter,  concludes  :  "  Hol- 
bein's heads  are  ^  the  finest  portraits  what  state^papeni 


are  to  History.''  From  the  remarks  on  the  two  cele- 
brated Claitdeif  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Radnor,  of 
which  evetybbdy  has,  at  least,  seen  prints,  we'  copy  this 
other  canon  of  high  Art.  "  In  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
some  cattle  are  feeding  on  the  brink  of  a  glassy  stream 
that  reflects  a  mouldering  ruin  on  one  side  of  the  pic-' 
tnre  ;  and  so  predse  is  the  touch,  so  true,  sO  firm,  is  the 
pencilling^  so  classical  the  outline,  that  they  give  one  the 
idea  of  sculptured  cattle,  biting  tiie  short,  green  turf,  and 
seem  am  enchanted  herd !  They  appear  stamped  on  the 
canvass  to  remain  there  for  ever ;  or  as  if  nothing  could 
root  them  from  the  spot.  Trulh  with  beauiy  tuggeett  the 
idea  of  immortalitif.  No  Dntoh  picture  ever  suggiested 
this  feeling.  The  objects  are  real,  it  is  true ;  but  not 
being  beantiftd  or  impressive,  the  mind  feels  no  wish  to 
mould  them  into  a  permanent  reality,  to  bind  them 
fondly  to  the  heart,  or  lock  them  in  the  imagination." 

We  might  multiply  such  passages  without  end. As 

this  is  the  season  when  Eskibitione  of  paintings  are  open 
in  the  great  towns,  when  Art-Unions,  and  all  the  be- 
numbing and  blighting  influences  of  psnedo-patronage, 
are  in  fdl  actirity,  the  following  remarks,  whateyer 
opinion  is  formed  of  their,  correctness,  are,  at  all  events, 
opportune.  Haalitt  entirely  believed  that  patronage 
and  progress  in  Art  were  diametrically  different  "  When 
the  real  lover  of  Art  looks  round  and  sees  the  works  of 
Hogarth  and  Wilson — ^works  iriiich  were  produced  in 
obscurity  and  poverty — ^and  recollects  the  pomp  and  pride 
of  patronage  under  which  these  works  are  at  present  re- 
commended to  public  notice,  the  obrious  inference  which 
strikes  him  is,  how  little  the  production  of  such  works 
depends  on '  the  most  encouraging  circumstances.'  The 
visits  of  the  gods  of  old  did  not  always  add  to  the  feli- 
city of  those  whose  guests  they  were.  Nor  do  we  know 
that  the  countenance  and  Ikvours  of  the  great  will  lift 
the  Arts  to  the  height  of  excellence,  or  will  confer  all 
those  advantages  which  are  expected  from  the  proffered 
boon.  The  Arts  are  of  humble  growth  and  station ;  they . 
are  the  product  of  labour  and  self-denial ;  they  have 
their  seat  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  in  his  imagination.  It 
is  there  they  labour,  have  their  triumph  there,  and,  un- 
seen and  unthought  of,  perform  their  ceaseless  task.  In- 
deed, patronage,  and  works  of  Art  deserYing  patronage, 
rarely  exist  together  ;  for  it  is  only  when  the  Arts  have 
attracted  public  esteem,  and  reflect  credit  on  the  patron, 
that  they  receive  this  flattering  support;  and  then  it,  in 
general,  proves  fatal  to  them.  We  do  not  see  how  the 
man  of  genius  should  be  improved  by  being  transplanted 
from  his  closet  to  the  antechambers  of  the  great,  or  to 
a  fashionable  rout.  He  has  no  business  there — but  to 
bow,  to  flatter,  to  smUe,  to  submit  to  the  caprice  of  taste, 
to  adjust  his  dress,  to  think  of  nothing  but  his  own  per- 
son and  his  own  interest,  to  talk  of  the  antique,  and  fur- 
nish designs  for  lids  of  snuff-boxes  and  ladies'  fans. 

With  regard  to  the  supposed 

pecuniary  advantages  arising  from  the  public  patronage 
of  the  Arts,  the  plan,  unfortunately,  defeats  itself;  for 
it  multiplies  its  objects  faster  than  it  can  satisfy  their 
claims,  and  raises  up  a  swarm  of  competitors  for  the 
prize  of  genius  from  the  dregs  of  idleness  and  dulness. 
The  real  patron  is  anxious  to  reward  merit,  not  to 
encourage  gratuitous  pretenders  to  it ;  to  see  that  the 
man  of  genius  takee  no  detriment;  that  another  Wilson 
is  not  left  to  perish  for  want ;  not  to  propagate  the 
breed,  fbr  that  he  knows  to  be  impossible.  But  there 
are  some  persons  who  think  it  essential  to  the  interests 
of  art,  to  keep  op  "  an  aerie  of  children," — the  young 
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fry  of  0mbrya  o«i4i<Ute0  bit  ff'^r-^  ^^n  t^dak  i\ 
eiMDtUl  to  tha  welfaro'of  tho  ]piig4oab  to  piVMrrt  i]i« 
■pftwn  of  tlui  btm9g-iUb9rie«.  Ip  gtnonJ^  public,  tliat 
ig«  iadigmiiBiiiile  j^Uvwgh  <«»  «i4  ow  bo  nolliilig  bol^ 
tor  (h»a  » ipooioa  of  iiitoUoot«»l  M4«olioii,by  idmU* 
ieriag ^iotooi^Utoo  U>  T^ly  m4  fkVMioo;  »i  w  lo%4uK 
astray  tbo  yoatbof  tbin  «MiaiiibyA4Ukeioiii  I109W  whioh 
oan  loarcoly  ofOT  bo  roftl|j|o4)  U  ii  booting  v]^  for  raw 
ilopoo<iontfH-oeii4iQ(  9Kt  to  Uio  liiriiw«yi  Ibr  tbo  halt* 
tho  lamos  iii4  tbo  bUail»  trni  aaking  » lOMiblo  among 
a  not  of  idlo  boyo  ij^rpriioo  of  tbo  imli  loooAdf  and  tbir4 
olooijliko  wbat  wo  lU^oaMOPgobililrigtbvgUigoibroafl 
toyo."  Xbofo  Is  mvoh  m«f»  i»  Ibo  8»«i  itii4a«  Iftrao 
twenty  yoan  siiioe,  idkoii  tbty  w«o  wiitten,  bow  moob 
noro  oupbMiooUy  troo  aio  ib«io  ebsorvatimii  now,  whoa 
OTory  towi  aa4  yiUago  bai  its  anaoal  oxbibltioot  its 
piotaro^l9tttiy>  and  jnnta  of  oritioi  and  patfons. 
J%4  HigUmnd  Noi$^B&oki  of»  ikotobos  and  Anoodote^ 

Ao.    By  &.  Gumtbon.    Bdiabaighi  A.  ft  a  BUok. 

Litoiatiire,  in  tboio  lattot  tlmos,  ii  oblo  to  ■uuntoin, 
— In  a  oorpo  of  oIotoTi  uid  ollon  aooompUthod  nowspopor 
oditovsyft  fort  of  pemiaoBt  itaf^  or  obain  of  posts,  ia 
tbo  proTinoes.  Tboy  avo  aoTor  bottor,  and  loldom  balf 
■0  ploasaatly  omployod,  as  loguds  diitant  roodoro,  tbon 
wbondosofibiag  tbo  aataial  soonory^orloool  anUqnltiofl, 
of  tbolr  roipootivo  diitriots  |  or  In  tellinip  tbo  bistorioal 
traditions  and  ronantlo  legonda,and  embalming  tbe  me« 
morios  of  tbo  Wortbles  of  tbeir  eonntiof .  The  Highland 
Noto-Book,  In  sabatanoe,  and,  we  presnme,  neariy  in 
Ibrm,  i^poared  In  tUa  manner  In  tiio  ▲nthor'a  ezeel- 
lent  nowipapor,  TA#  Inverutm  Courier.  He  la  to  bo  eon- 
lidered  as  peonliarly  Ibrtnnate  In  bis  loeality,  which  is 
tho  centre  of  a  wide  region,  of  which  mnoh'  remained  to 
bo  told,  and  mneh  to  bo  ojcplored.  Mr.  Carmthers,  so- 
looting  his  snbisets  with  good  Judgment  and  taste,  kaa 
oontriTod,  in  a  series  of  years,  to  throw  together  a  de- 
llghtAil  wuUm^  of  dosoflption,  anecdote,  tale,  and  tra- 
dition, which  well  merited  tho  preservation  It  has  fonnd. 
Nor  are  Us  sketches  limited  to  the  Highlands  and  the 
Highland  border  |  though,  with  his  foot  on  tho  hea- 
ther, we  liko  him  best.  His  Highland  roadern  may 
gl^  their  preforenoo  on  quite  oppoolto  grounds.  An 
orldent  warm  attachment  to  elegant  literature,  and  Ioto 
of  literary  allusion,  gifos  a  forthor  charm  to  his  woik. 
Ho  has  also— for  **  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich  " 
— boon  able,  In  the  lar  North,  to  rosoao  from  obliTiott 
some  original  lettem  of  Thomson,  Armstrong,  Scott,  and 
Allan  Ramsay,  which  are  both  curious  and  charactor- 
Istic  As  brief  spoolmens  of  one  style  of  tboso  pleasing 
and  gracofbl  Notes,  wo  select  a  fow  samples. 

TB>  RAPPT  TiXUr. 

Somewhat  more  than  half-way  to  the  Fall,  we  come  to 
tho  Inn,  or  cbaaM-houso  of  Wbitobridge,  a  small  but  do- 
cent  hoitolrie,  which  Is  welcome  as  tbe  abiniog  forehead 
of  a  star  in  that  gloomy  wild.  Having  seen  your  horse 
eared  for— and  oats  as  well  as  hay  can  be  had— -you 
flhonld  walk  over  the  hills  to  the  south,  a  distance  of 
Ato  miles,  to  see  the  Vale  of  Killin,  a  Highland  Para- 
dise, which  has  not  unaptly  boon  termed  ^1%e  Happy 
VaUoy."  It  is  an  extcnai?o  shoaling,  encompassed  by 
irtoop  moimtains,  prodaoing  tbe  richest  pastoro,  and  fro- 
queuted  for  summer-mting  by  all  the  eroAtn  and  their 
cattle.  Many  a  Celtic  beauty  hero  trims  her  snood,  and 
trills  a  song  to  please  her  swain.  Tbe  plain,  two  miles 
in  length,  is  dotted  all  ovov  with  temporary  huts ;  some 
handieds  of  eowa  ait  kept  from  Juno  till  August,  and 
tbo  land  flows  with  milk,  if  not  with  honey.  The  yer- 
dant  turf  is  sacred  fh»m  the  plough,  rattroque  tiftoda  ; 
a  high  mural  rock  bulwarks  it  in  on  one  ride,  with  lesser 
•nbsidiaries  of  tbo  same  obarpettr;  and  %  lake^  with  a 


stream  oo«ing  out  of  it*  waters  bd  eaelossi  the  pth«r 
side.  Fragments  of  Celtic  song  and  wnm  have  Uen 
preserred  by  this  rural  camiyal  in  the  Vale  of  Killing  and 
an  eminent  composer  of  these  national  melodies  derived 
some  of  his  sweetest  strains  f^m  tUs  pastoral  learee. 

nAHBOLra**  BALL  IN  DABR AWAT  0A8ILB. 

Wo  pass  from  tbo  modem  rooms  Into  an  apatimssi 
suoh  as  fow  oastles  oaa  boast-^Bandolph's  Hall,  a  lUte* 
room,  about  a  hnndfod  fsat  lonf >  forty  hroadiaod  niniij 
high.  This  blUl  is  of  neat  antiquity,  It  was  boilt  by 
Randolph,  the  first  Earl  of  Moray,  the  friend|  ud 
nephew,  and  fellow-warrior  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  after- 
wards Regent  of  Scotland,  who  died  fai  1811.  The  walli 
of  tbi  hall  are  oaaod  on  the  outside  with  tbe  sasm  stoes 
as  tho  now  eastlO|  vnd  it  U  plnstetod  tnd  wbilewiihid 
inside,  and  lighted  with  modem  window*  1  Tbs^  m 
Sfainst  good  taste  resemble  the  barbarous  amMhioniim 
of  the  old  players,  (Garrick  among  the  nnmbtf  j  who 
used  to  represent  Lear  and  Macbeth  hi  a  tie-wit,  ud 
tho  caat-olf  court  drosses  of  tho  nobility.  The  eu  vNf 
of  this  aotiont  biU  stiU  remains  vatoaebed ;  sad  it  ii 
impoariblo  to  enter  tba  rait  »partmen^  leetiai  dowa 
its  e^tensiTc  areai  and  np  tP  its  magniVecnt  roof,  ^ 
with  age,  recalling,  at  the  same  time,  its  warlike  founder 
and  his  compatriots.  Brace,  tho  Black  Doaglas,  sad 
otheia,  who  must  often  have  sal  within  Its  widls,  with- 
out egparloAolMt  a  thrilling  soMation  apprsaebiiif  to 
»wo  «nd  foar,  Bandolph  was  a  br%ro  soldier,  m  hii 
conquest  of  Edinburgh  Castle  and  his  condapt  at  Bib- 
nockbnm  testified,  lie  was  alao,  as  regent,  ^  jnst,  but 
a  scTcre  Judge.  ^  Haring,  on  one  occasiod,  sent  bii 
coroner  before  him  to  ElluidonAn  Castle,  in  the  High- 
Iwds,  to  osoeuto  oertsia  thiorea  and  robbers,  that  «A* 
cor  caused  their  heads  to  bq  hung  round  the  wiUa  of 
the  castle,  to  the  number  of  fifty.  When  Bandolph 
came  down  the  lake  in  a  barge,  and  saw  tho  castle 
adorned  with  these  grim  and  bloody  heads,  he  mid, '  He 
loTod  better  to  look  upon  them  than  on  any  garkadf  of 
roses  he  had  oTor  seen.'*'  DonMoss  bis  ball  at  Bmbi- 
waY  was  sometimes  adorned  with  such  garlaadt !  Tho 
last  historical  association  conneoted  with  this  oparisioBt 
is  the  circumstance  of  Mary  queen  of  Soots  boldiqf  a 
council  here,  in  her  progress  to  the  north,  in  tho  aiitoiim 
of  U6fi.  The  hall  still  contains  a  Ibw  rslics  of  tho  oldeo 
time.  There  is  a  carved  chair  which  belonged  to  Ras- 
dolphy  with  a  thistle  mdoly  cot  on  it ;  alao  a  few  maniw 
oaken  tf^bles,tbat  may  have  borne  a^  banquet,  spread  ows 
for  the  nobles  of  Robert  Bruce.  Across  one  of  tho  iris- 
dows  are  placed  the  colours  of  tho  Sutherland  Poncibles 
regiment,  torn  and  shattered  at  the  engagement  of  Vise- 
gar  HiU:  of  tUs  eorpe  the  lata  Lord  Moiay^bNthef 
was  sometime  commander. 

Wo  h^TO  lingered  too  long  amidst  the  gloom  as4 
Tastness  of  this  old  hall ;  and  as  the  sun  is  now  obloioi 
brightly  OTor  the  trees,  w()  shall  take  a  plunge  faito  the 
woods^the  Forest  of -Daraaway.  A  noble  forest  I  Xd- 
toring  it  at  a  point  called  Dorsella,  the  tourist  may  psn 
over,  in  »  oirouitoiis  lino,  until  ho  «vits  the  wpo4i  ^ 
Earlsmill,  a  circle  of  twenty  miloa— an  estont  of  wood- 
land which,  as  surrounding  tho  residence  of  aay  osf 
nobleman  or  gentleman  in  Scotland,  is,  perhaps,  unex- 
ampled. The  absolute  value  of  tho  woods  of  Dainawir, 
in  1880,  was  £180,000.  The  annual  Increase  in  growth, 
of  oak  and  gr,  exeeods,  In  a  threefold  ratio^  the  ansost 
of  timber  thinned  and  copsod  every  year ;  apd  s>  ihe 
system  pursued  is,  for  every  fir  that  is  cut  down  to  plsat 
two  oaks,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  tho  whole  fi^  ^ 
Damaway  will  bo  one  mass  cf  oak. 

On  the  vreet  bank  of  tho  river  is  an  aaolent  and  iais* 
resting  object,  a  heronry.  From  timo  ismemorisl^ 
most  probablv  since  the  dars  of  Bandolph,  |Ust  Sad  of 
Moray«-a  colony  of  herons  has  congregated  on  tho  spot 
Their  nests  are  built  on  the  branches  of  eome  old  oac 
tr^s,  overhanging  tiie  dark  and  npid  stream.  4s 
many  as  forty  neets  are  on  one  tree,  and  there  an  Asm 
two  to  three  hundred  birds.  In  tbe  bod  of  tho  riter,  the 
birds  may  bo  seen,  with  their  UU  figures,  loag  w^ 
and  blue  wings,  fishing  patiently  for  food,  or  risiiil 
slowly  up  to  begin  their  flight.  When  the  streamji 
swollen  by  tiio  autumn  fioods;  the  borons^  debarred  thtir 
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uulmphpuiDlt  titMAg  in  H« stoiij bMj npftit  to 
ti»  Ann  of  tfee  ilrlh  for  IM.  ThAir  nnttbef  h«re  is 
«B  the  ucreMey  probably  becanM  Um  mMn  proprietor  is 
uiioiu  to  proieet  tbe  onee  royal  birds  in  their  present 
inglorious  retirement^  and  because  the  rirer  and  firth 
tfford  iboBdanee  of  small  ttont  and  fry.  On  the  oppo- 
s1«  beak  of  the  Findhom  is  a  steeps  preeipitons  bank  of 
liglt  sudsleM,  Irith  nanetmis  holes  and  ftasiirvsy  In 
whieh  aome  seens  of  jaekdaws  hare  taken  up  their 
abode.  These  l%ht  in&ntry  sometimes  make  war  on 
tlie  sUiely  ranks  of  the  herons,  oceasioning  a  din  and  a 
tamofl  th&t  fesennd  through  the  forest  like  the  noise  6f 
tftilleiy,  and  they  sometimes  find  their  way  into  the 
tne-neked  nests  and  steal  the  eggs. 

AoetlMrpietaresfiM  point  here  isfomedby  What  afo 
ienied  tho  Stm,  or  salmon  leaps,  where  the  rocks  in 
tl)£  bed  of  the  rirer  suddenly  oonyerge>  learing  narrow 
puses  Aitd  fiLlls,  np  i^hieh  the  ilsh  try  to  aUcend. 

In  onespotyperdied  on  a  high  gteen  bank,  is  a  solitary 
cMh,  Hsie  a  eMkgffgfpHion  of  Seoltish  Dissenters  has 
sombled  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years*  On  »  ealm 
eommer  Sunday,  the  door  is  thrown  openi  and  the  sound 
of  tb  M&hn-singing  mingles  in  a  solemn  and  pleasing 
tone  wfQi  the  fiois«  cf  tfis  bum  and  the  noteH  of  the 
woQd]ii((Mn.  Seenee  ot  this  kind  have  a  pMuliarly 
£»0Udhsni6ief )  tlMymmind  us  altenintely  of  the  old 
Oormastes  who  aasembled  on  the  hill  side,  and  of  th« 
deep  lelifMus  feeliog  which  still  perrades  the  scattered 
dwellings  of  our  rund  population. 

lit*  nokeiy  at  Brahan,  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  the 

Miekeiaesy  is  a  Hi  pendant  to  the  heronry  of  the  pnis- 

aBtlordi  of  Moray. 

A  colony  of  rooks  has  long  been  established  at  Bra- 
it^  and  sttenlpt^  hare  lately  been  made  to  lessen  the 
QQDber.  Ths  reaMft  leslgned  Is,  that  the  nests  of  ihe 
m  i^jaie  the  trooflu  The  aeMs  mo  stiongly  made, 
vi(oraB8,ooBpaet|  and  duiahlo— for  the  rook  is  an  ad- 
a^le  srehitect  and  buUdei^bnt  they  get  filled  with 
niB,tMeh  is  eonstantiy  oyerflowing  in  times  of  storm 
nd  teapcst,  and  thiM  the  btaneb^e  of  the  trees  become 
QMiTei  Tb»Hi§maM»mtmogh^M8dmtm,ilmtt^ 
^imrkoarditpieipmuidedbefefo.  Bnlthoro^is 
^  i||i«Vl7  »Uachod  to  the  tree  «n  which  it  has  been 
^uHttthe  salmon  is  to  his  nntiTo  stream,  and  it 
^Aenoeisy  task  to  dislodge  him.  He  Is  also  so  in- 
'^''ettiB^afeUow,  wll«tk  wheeling  about  with  his  eoili- 
Pttion,  it  hii  vMud  flelAr«sq«o  Myl«,  before  going  10 
nortei  a  oafan  saminet's  eretting^  tha*  we  ahonld  be 
•"7  to  flse  the  aoeial  tribe  driren  ftom  thoir  old  inuae- 

TU  OU^WoUr  BpUm :  an  JE$iay,  txhibUing  Ut  real 
"«^  tc  ^0.    By  Thomas  J.  Graham,  MJ>.,  6r»- 

dusts  of  OlMgOW. 

^Im  the  celd-wnter  onre  was  first  heard  of  in  this 
«6Boii7,ire  prophesied— and,  indeed,  no  prophet  was 
f^loKi— that  il  would  make  a  Tact  sensation— and  that 
^  voold  forthwith  be  nnmerwiff  Hydiopathie  Estab- 
^Jsbaents  in  Sogkud.  And  so  there  nre  ;  and  there 
^vt»  beyond  donbt^  he  mnch  weno  places  of  resort  for 
^  niBtTOos  wealthy^  and  ofUn  imaginary  inyalids,  of 
^•bis  wealthy  country.  The  author  of  this  Essay  has 
^V^B^  ft  Hydn^H^thio  Establishment  near  London.  He 
^  iTowsdly  a  regnlsEr  eold- water  praetitioner,  though  he 
btt  Bot  iltogetbar  noranoed  his  foith  in  the  moderate 
u»ef  Biedidae.  His  cold-water  remedies  are  precisely 
^  employed  by  the  Father  of  the  system— Priessnitz, 
(bdoghhe  may  not  carry  the  use  of  some  of  them  to  the 
■^  extent  Nor  does  he  claim  unirersality  for  his 
Naeci;  the  cases  in  which  he  has  found  the  cold-water 
^tMntefSeacions,being,  at  present,  merely  <'  Indiges- 
'wsjOwtiTencss,  Asthma,  Cough,  Consumption,  Gout, 
J|*«^a»tiam,  Ulceration,**  dtc.,  which  a  cetera  may,  how- 
-^»>  comprehend  n  good  many  other  diseases.  The 
^^thor,  u  a  professional  man,  claims  superiority  to  cold* 
^^ter  ignoramuses  like  Prieeiiliti ;  and  fWnh  being  Mn 


to  eombliie  the  hjfMatk  method  of  treaimMtt  with  the 
il^Uhl  preMriptlmi  #f  medicine;  now  thii  is  an  eqiilfMAl 
io*d,  as  getting  entifMy  rid  of  drugs  is  held  due  toaift 
ttdtantage  of  the  new  system.  Dr.  Grttham  giteft  nu^e- 
rons  cases  of  cures  eibeted  by  him,  in  letters  froift  th« 
pfttients.  Perhaps  thft  Really  Tidttablepftrt  of  the  Estey 
is  that  in  whioh  the  libtties  of  th«  new  method  of  eufe  are 
pointed  out.  A6«ordingtoMf.Claridge,TOes8nitznerer 
foiled.  Here  we  find  many  instances  of  his  temerity  und 
tfonse^Mt  fatal  fUlure.  After  all,  we  are  warranted  to 
hope  that  Dr.  Graham  atails  himself  of  the  notelty  of  the 
cold-water  system  to  attract  notice,  Md  employs  it  dis- 
creetly, adopting  what  is  good,  and  discarding  what  is 
dangerous. 
TUiani  a  Momanee  qf  Venice,  By  IL  Skelton  Kaokenaie, 

tLJ>,    Three  Volumes.   Bentley. 

Tbe  author  of  Titiar  claims  for  his  romance  the  dis- 
tmction  of  being  the  first  ^ft-nom;  which  has  appeared 
in  England.  The  Art-notd  is  a  term  now  as  distinctly 
recognised  in  France  and  (xermany  as  the  historical,  the 
Domestic,  or  the  sentimental  noTcL  We  hare  no  desire  to 
quarrel  with  the  name,  though  preferring,  in  the  structure 
of  erery  prose  fiction  that  is  of  any  length,  those  broad  and 
free  Tiews  of  many-coloured  life,  which,  in  subserrieneo 
to  good  taste  and  sound  judgment,  oomprehend  and 
harmonise  in  one  all  the  diff'erent  styles^  It  is  more 
to  the  purpose  that  Ti$,ian^  though  strietly  an  Art-noTcl, 
is  an  exceedingly  attractiYo  romanoe^  and  a  piece  of 
elegant  and  scholar-like  compoeition.  A— nrnf^g  the 
known  biography  of  Titian  as  the  ground-work  of  the 
story,  the  adTonturee  of  the  great  Painter  are  amplified 
and  embellished  in  a  graceful,  if  not  peculiarly  inter* 
esting  tale,  illustratiTO  of  the  struggles  and  fate  of 
Genius  and  the  course  of  true  lore ;  while  ingenious 
criticisms  on  painting,  and  eloquent  4isq,nisitiOM  on  the 
principles  and  influences  of  the  Fine  Arts,  giTo  unity  of 
pnrpoee  and  solidity  to  the  work.  The  only  great  Artist 
is  tkia/n;  but  we  hate,  in  Comelins  Agrippa,  a  philooo- 
pher  and  man  of  science.  Their  auslresses  an  loToly 
and  high-bom  maidens  of  Venice.  Of  the  condition 
of  the  Republie,  and  the  most  loraantio  of  dties,  we 
picturesquely  see  and  learn  a  great  deal,  as  tbe  soeae 
seldom  changes  from  Venice.  Bfany  fine  renes  are  in- 
terspersed through  the  romanee,  and  with  good  ofi^ct. 
On  the  whole,  howcTcr,  we  are  compelled  to  foar  that 
Titian  will  be  receiTed  with  more  foTonr  by  enltiTated 
readers,  than  by  the  circulating-litoary  demeioofli  of  mar- 
Tollous  incidents,  and  admirers  of  burleeque  chasaotors. 
Fin^  Leitone  im  Gu>graf\jfJor  tkeVmrf  StkooU*    By 

Geoige  Rae.    Stereotyped  edition,  enlarged  aid  im- 

proTod.    Edinburgh  1  Maeredie. 

A  useful,  and  well-filled  cheap  compendium. 
The  Gard&ner  and  PutMad  PtotiM.    First  rolume. 

Lendoiis  Gtoombiidgeu 

Tfael*  Is  mosii  eseelleatf  ptiothnd  rnaMer  la  tUi  book. 
IU»ifmwid;aTdU6fTmk.  ItohiiMf.  8*ittd«jniA0tI^. 

In  spite  of  tmt  euperabonfidlilf  good^nafui^,  we  aro 
not  AM*  to  My  much  for  Baymond,  as  a  lileniry  prodtid^ 
lion ;  but,  M  thm  mm  now  ydt  any  kind  of  Mory 
irtMldld  Mt  find  AdttlfenMteM  I*  its  eharaoter,  tr« 
Bhill  not  deiptif  for  R*fnmid  in  ttH  Iftttef  reipeot. 

icBW  votms. 

Poemofik^FaneyandAfectiont,  By  WflliAm  Sinclair. 
Edinbuigh:  Tait. 

Asides  a  piece  of  some  length,  entitled  ^  The  Maiden's 
Diiatt  of  Death,'*  wkidt  displays  tenderness  and  grace- 
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All  fkncy,  thiB  rolume  oonBiats  of  nameronB  nuBoelbuieoiu 
poemsy  genendly  on  sentiiiMiitel  themM ;  and  more  dia- 
tingnuhed  bj  onltiTated  taste,  gentleness,  and  softness, 
than  bj  passion  or  Tigonr.  Bfany  of  them  are,  indeed, 
truly  sweet  and  engaging.  Among  onr  &Toarites  are — 
TUHi^land GirrsLeUerto  her Sittei^-Tk^ Bow  in  the 
Bnrial  Ground,  and  Lines  mtggetUd  by  Ua/reejfe  Paini- 
Mfff  The  Cattawaif,  The  Tolume  is  inscribed  to  Delta, 
with  whose  genius  that  of  its  author  has  a  close  affinity. 
PoMw— 7Vi6til«t  to  ScarbonmghfOdetto  Wellington  and 
yapdeon,  j^e,  j-0.  By  Ben.  Fenton.  Saonders  &  Otley. 
.    Papen  of  BegnauU.    Edward  BuU. 

SERIAL  WORKS. 

Tbb  Pictoual  Edition  of  Shakbpere.  Shakspere  ; 
A  BiooRAPHT,  Part  6  ;  of  the  general  Work,  Part  LII. 
In  this  new  portion  of  this  pleasant,  though  two-thirds 
imaginatiTe  and  imaginary  biography,  we  haye  Shak- 
spere in  London,  and  in  contact  with  Raleigh,  Greene, 
Peele,  Lodge,  Lyiy,  Marlowe,  and  other  illustrious  lite- 
rary contemporaries.  There  is  thus  unbounded  scope 
for  the  coi^eotural  biography,  which  also  forms  a  kind 
of  dramatic  literary  history  of  the  Elixabethan  era. 

CuMMiNo's  Fox's  Book  op  Marttrs.  Part  XXI., 
with  a  View  of  Naples.  This  Part  treats  of  the  first 
years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when,  if  persecution 
had  ceased,  the  spirit  of  intolerance  was  not  inactiye. 

SCRRSBT  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  IRELAND.       Part  XXII. 

This  Part*  contains  two  fine  and  characteristic  plates, 
Derenish  Island  in  Lough  Erne,  a  beautiAUly  lucid 
Tiew  ;  and  Taking  [a  Stag  near  Derryeunnihif  Cateade, 
a  striking  scene,  finely  depicted.  The  other  plates  are 
fkir  enough,  but  inferior  to  these  in  subject  and  handling. 

Thornton's  Huiort  of  British  India.  Volume  IV.; 
Parts  4th  &  5th. 

The  Phreno-Maonet,  and  Mirror  of  Nature,  &c., 
ftc.  Edited  by  Spencer  T.  Hall.  No.  I.  This  new 
periodical  is  intended  to  form  a  record  of  Facts,  Expe- 
riments, and  DiscoTcries  in  Phrenology  and  Magnetism, 
which  are  henceforth,  we  presume,  to  be  regarded,  if 
not  as  twins,  then  as  intimate  auxiliaries  or  allies. 
Phreno-Magnetism  has  its  root  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  at  present  a  farourite  pursuit,  these  two 
new  sciences  being  held  to  prove  each  other. 

Chambers'  Ctclopbdia  of  English  Literature. 
Part  IV. 

Popular  Cyclopedia  of  Natural  Science.  Part  III. 
Mechanical  PhUoeophy, 

Gerhan  Amaranths.    No.  II. 

Jebst  Philups  ;  a  Tale  of  the  New  Poor  Law. 
Part  IIL 

Martin  Doyle's  Prachcal  Husrandry.    Part  XI. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTS. 

A  Dream  of  a  Queen's  Reign. — ^This  is  an  ingenious 
production,  written  by  a  philanthropic  and  patriotic  indi- 
vidual, who  has  adopted  the  machinery  of  a  Vision  to 
arrest  attention.  The  queen  is  Queen  Victoria,  who 
with  Religion,  Jiuftiee,  and  HuCory— three  most  illns- 
trioQs  ladies— holds  discourse  on  many  subjects  of  deep 
interest  to  the  community.  How  far  the  living,  impa- 
tient, and  earnest  generation-— earnest  ih>m  suffering — 
may  relish  the  aiabhinery  of  these  Futojw ,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say;  thongh  we  must  heartily  approve  of 
the  writer's  attempt  to  win  the  ear  of  the  public  to  the 
grave  and  pressing  truths  which  he  has  to  propound. 

England  and  her  Interesis— and  "The  Times" 


Considered.  By  John  White,  AJf .-^The  writer  ia  mU 
for  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  and  deddedly  hostile  to 
'^  The  Times"  newspaper. 

The  Duty  of  Excommunicating  the  '^Modebxtb** 
Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

War  and  Peace— the  Evils  op  the  First,  ard  ▲ 
Plan  for  Preserving  the  Last.  By  William  Jay- — 
This  is  a  reprint  of  the  Essay  of  Judge  Jay,  issaed  by 
those  of  the  friends  of  Peace  who  form  th^  committee  of 
the  London  Peace  Society.  We  are  glad  to  leant  Hmt 
a  Peace  Convention,  in  terms  of  a  previous  anangeiBent, 
is  to  be  held  in  London  in  June  next.  Before  that  time. 
Judge  Jay's  pamphlet  may  have  done  something  to  pro- 
mote the  spread  of  the  ftindamental  principle  of  this  e>- 
sociation — ^namely,"  that  war  is  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  truest  interests  of  mankind.'' 

VicioRiAisM ;  OR,  A  Rb-Oroarizaiion  of  thb  PmorLB, 
Moral,  Soctal,  and  Poutical,  &c.  &c.  Ac,  ik  LmiARRa 
TO  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Letters  on  Free  Trade,  addressed  to  Lord  JTohn 
Russell.  By  Walter  Fletcher,  Liverpool. — An  excel- 
lent pamphlet,  by  a  genuine  free-trader,  thongh  soBae  of 
his  remedies  may  be  questioned.  Trade  ought  not  only 
to  be  firee,  but  every  man  should  be  ft^ee  to  ezeroise  his 
trade,  untaxed.  Now,  Mr.  Fletcher  proposes,  as  a  sovroe 
of  revenue,  and  substitute  for  the  income-tax,  to  lieense 
all  trades  and  professions,  as  attorneys  and  ha^rken 
are  licensed  at  present. 

Machinery,  its  Tendency  Viewed,  particui.^M]:.t  in 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  WoRKiNG  Classes!    By  an  ArtiBsm. 

An  Exposure  of  Female  Prostitution  in  Lonimmi, 
Leeds,  and  Rochdale,  rut  especially  in  GLABoo^r.  By 
William  Logan,  City  Missionary;  with  an  Introduction, 
by  the  Rev.  William  Anderson  of  the  Relief  Cluirch, 
John  Street,  Glasgow. — Another  horrible  reoord  ;  hnt 
vrith  fewer  incredible-looking  general  averments  aiid  ir- 
ferences  than  we  have  seen  in  works  of  this  mmtoie, 
written  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  producing  %  stertling 
eifeet.  This  City  missionary,  who  ought  to  have  geed 
opportunities  of  accurate  knowledge, says,**  I  hsTo 
procuresses  going  to  church  in  this  city,  dre— e< 
modestly  that  no  person  could  imagine  that  they 
looking  out  for  good-looking  girls  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
coying them."  In  another  place  he  says,  TVooCs  an 
often  seen  in  the  kitchens  of  brothels ;  and  that,  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  of  England  Hiaaiogi- 
ary  Society,  held  in  Glasgow,  he  observed  two  flrat-daes 
hurlots  attending.  There  have  surely  now  been  eiio«i^ 
and  too  many  publications  exposing  the  feaxfbl  extant 
and  wide-spreading  evils  of  prostitution.  The  remedies 
are  what  society  longs  to  hear  of.  Magdalene  Aajloau 
do  not  meet  a  hundredth  part  of  the  evil,  althaqgh  is 
this  case,  above  all  others,  prevention  were  not  inlliiitely 
better  than  any  remedy  whatever.  *  If,"  says 
pamphlet,  **  one-fourth  of  the  time  and  money 
appropriated  for  the  detection  of  procuresses  aad  sap- 
porters,  government  would  not  be  called  upon  for  eo 
mauy  grants  for  erecting  Prisons  and  Penitentiariea.'* 

Conservative  System  of  Joint  Stock  and  Comher- 
ciAL  AND  Industrial  AssoaAnoNS.  This  is  a  modiftea- 
tion  of  Owen's  Social  Communities ;  but  somewhat  more 
rational. 

The  Drainage  of  Lands  and  Seweragr  op  Towns, 
with  a  few  8uoobbtion8  previous  to  the  passikq  op  any 
Acr  FOR  DRAINING  AND  SEWERAGE.  A  reprint  f^m  The 
Wetimineier  Betiew,  containing  many  useful  snggestions. 
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LAYS  OF  THE  WOULD-BE  LAUREATES. 


CX>lfTBI£UTSD  BT  BON  aUAXinSB. 


Wi  wancoi&templatiiig  the  peipetration  of  oer- 
tim  dBfpac  stanzas^  in  the  style  of  Spenser,  upon 
the  dmuaeof  4Nir  zeoently-departed  laozeate.  Onr 
itady  was  darkened  ;  a  branch  of  cypress  nodded 
over  our  mantelpiece ;  onr  shirt-collar  hung  loosely 
from  our  neck ;  onr  eyes  were  beginning  to  roll 
with  true  poetic  firenzy ;  we  had  actoally  nibbed  a 
new  pen,  and  written  the  pxeliniinaiy  **  Oh/'  when 
the  entrance  of  the  servant  with  a  gigantic  packet 
istemipted  our  proceedings.  The  mystic  letters, 
«  ON  HER  MAJESTTS  SERVICE,"  printed 
npoa  the  back  of  the  packet,  before  the  direction 
•*  For  5o»  GuaUier,  Old  Nki  Spreet,  Edinburgh,*' 
mtensted  oar  attention  forthwith.  Wefeltapioud 
ronerionenesp  that  we  had  never  been  of  the  slightest 
aernoe  to  the  Conserratiye  party— rather  the  re- 
vtue ;  but  as  this  seems— *to  jndge  by  some  recent 
Scotch  appointments— to  be  a  recommendation 
nther  than  otherwise,  we  were  not  without  a  hope, 
that  the  envelope  might  contain  onr  nomination  to 
MMne  m%  plaoe. 

Where  kbonrs  light,  and  very  ample  pay, 
night  give  us  cause  to  bless  each  quarter-day. 

In  fiut  we  had  made  np  our  minds  to  decline  any- 
thmg  dbort  of  a  thousand  a-year,  and  to  spurn  at 
A  btranetcyyif  that  should  happen  to  be  the  contents 
of  the  despatch,— when  a  show^  of  manuscripts 
faOisg  finmx  the  interior  of  the  packet,  rolieyed  us 
fam  sU  appidienriona  upon  either  point. 

It  is  net,  of  oonrse,  forus  to  reveal  the  partica- 
kn  of  that  official  communication,  though  it  bore 
hidiipatable  evidence  of  our  being  honouied  with 
the  ooofidence  of  her  Majesty's  government.  Suf- 
fix it,  that  the  SybiUine  leaves  which  had  dropped 
from  the  official  cover,  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  various  appUcatbns  that  had  been  made 
to  the  Home  Secretary  for  the  vacant  laurel.  Un- 
•Ws  to  idy  on  his  own  judgment,  and  seeing,  that 
M  lit,  Wakley  had  not  a  seat  in  the  govemm^t^ 
▼ot.  Ztf— no.  cxiii. 


he  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  his  fine  poetical 
discrimination.  Sir  James  Graham  had  brought  hia 
difficulty  under  the  notice  of  her  Majesty.  We 
shall  not  repeat  her  Majesty's  remarks  on  the  oc- 
casion :  all  that  it  is  necessary  forus  to  observe  is, 
that  the  despatch  of  the  documents  to  us  was  the 
xesnlt.  Blushing  from  the  roots  of  the  hair  to  the 
points  of  onr  great-toes  at  the  unlooked-for  honour, 
we  at  once  flung  our  abortive  elegiacs  in  the  fire, 
and  proceeded  to  the  perusal  of  these  multiform 
effusions  of  the  British  Helicon. 

We  have  said  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  not 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wakley's  fine  poetical  discrimi- 
nation to  direct  his  judgment.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  even  although  Mr.  Wakley  had  been 
fi^nini^T  with  the  official  red  tape,  personal  conn- 
derations  wouldihave  warped  his  usually-acute  per- 
ceptions of  the  beautiful.  He  is  himself  a  candi- 
date for  the  office ;  and  his  application  puts  his 
views,  as  to  poetry  and  poets,  in  so  clear  a  light, 
that  it  were  superfluous  to  add  one  word  upon  the 
subject.    Here  it  is  :^ 

THE  CORONER'S  CORONAL. 

What's  a  poetl    One  who  writes 

What  nobody  ever  reads ; 
One  who  raves  about  moonlii^ts, 

Dicky-birds  and  flowery  meads ; 
One  to  whom  a  pretty  woman 
Is  a  being  snperhnmao, — 
A  sort  of  Gi0884>reed,  gay  lod  airy, 
'Twixt  an  angel  and  a  fSUry. 
That's  a  poet! 

What's  a  poet  t    One  yonll  eee 
By  the  side  of  mnrmoring  brooki. 

Looking  so,  you'd  swear  that  he 
Is  a  patient  from  St.  Luke's ; 

One  who  maunders  through  the  town 

With  long  hair  and  collar  down ; 

By  the  heath  of  Higfagate  lingers, 

Counts  his  feet  upon  his  fingers. 
That's  a^  poet  I 
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Wb&i'B  a  laureate  1    One  whose  lays 

By  a  pension  are  inspired. 
Who  wears  a  thing  they  oall  the  baysj 

And  writes  an  ode  when  he's  desired* 
What's  an  ode  I    I'm  noways  olear 
What  an  ode  may  be,  bat  hear 
'Tis  some  staff  abont  the  Qaeen ; 
Longlines,  with  shorter  lines  between. 
That's  an  edel 

Foeti,  laoriates,  ode%  and  all| 
Are  sheer  hombug,  that's  a  flbct ; 

Yoang  and  aged,  great  and  small, 
All  yoor  rhyming  birds  are  oraok'd. 

There  is  Wordsworth,  doting  elf, 

I  coald  write  as  well  myself. 

In  domestic  medicine's  praises, 

As  he  of  battercups  and  daisies. 
That  looold! 

GIto  me  bnt  the  laureate's  plaoii, 

Soon  my  genioa  shall  enhanoe  it  | 
Songs  each  Crowner's  'Quest  shall  grace, 

I  shall  versify  the  LanceL, 
GHye  me  but  the  laureate's  pay, 
Ballad-singers  all  the  day 
Shall  hata  matter  ftr  their  ehlmes/«- 
^  Wakley's  Boyal  Nuxaery  Bhrniesi 
Bytheyardl" 

A  yefy  ooncise  exposition  of  Mr.  Wakley's  poeti- 
cal creed,  certainly.  GU)yemment  should  take  him 
mt  his  offcr,  and  engage  him  to  pat  Bachan's 
Domestio  Hedioine  and  The  London  Phannaoopeia 
intooctosyllabioaforihaiiaeofaohooli.  We  should 
toon  havo  the  whole  faculty  following  hia  example. 
Pilk  and  poetry  would  be  blended  in  one  prescrip- 
tion. Instead  of  the  cabalistic  scrolls^  gamlahed 
with  snakes'  tails  and  triangles,  in  which  our 
leeches  now  issue  their  fiats  to  llie  apothecaries, 
w%  should  hare  some  such  graceM  mandate  as 

When  Ulb  appears  a  sullen  waste, 
And  the  mouth  feels  a  nauseous  tasie-^ 
When  you  abhor  the  genial  cup,  or 
Breaknst,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper,— 
To  the  next  chemist  swift  repair, 
And  tell  him  to  compound,  with  care. 
Eight  drachms  of  colocyntn  with  two 
Of  those  fine  pills  which  men  call  blue* 
These  swallow  ere  yoa  go  te  bed. 
Next  day  will  find  you  well,  or  dead. 

Such  verses  would  take  even  the  bitterness  of 
quassia  out  of  a  patient's  mouth. 

We  are  naturally  of  a  humane  disposition,  and 
should,  therefore^  hare  much  pleasure  in  handing 
over  the  modest  author  of  the  following  rhapsody 
to  the  trenchant  scalpel  of  Mr.  Wakley.  Few 
men  have  written  more  yersea^^w  leas  poetry, 
than  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  who  roaliaea  to  the 
letter  the 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines 

of  Pope.  Li  the  IbUowing  eflbsion,  he  has  out- 
Montgomeried  Montgomery.  If  out  readers  feel 
any  surprise  ai  not  ondentanding  it,  they  can 
know  little  of  his  ''  (hmiprwmei''  or  hia  *'  Satan." 
It  wants  a  title.    We  shall  give  it  one. 

MONTGOMERY.    A  POEM. 

Like  one  who,  waking  from  a  troublous  dream, 
Pursues  with  ibrce  his  medltatiTe  thsme ; 
Calm  as  the  oeean  in  its  haleyon  still, 
Gahn  as  the  sunlight  aleephig  on  the  hill, 
Calm  as  at  Ephesus  Great  Paul  was  seen 
To  rend  his  robes  in  agonies  serene, 


Calm  as  the  love  that  radiant  Luther  bore 
To  all  that  liyed  behind  him,  and  before ; 
Calm  as  meek  CalTin,  when,  with  holy  sioile, 
He  sang  the  mass  around  Senretus'  pile; 
So  onee  again  I  snatch  this  harp  of  mme 
To  breathe  rich  incense  from  a  mystic  shrins. 
Not  now  to  whisper  to  the  ambient  air 
The  sounds  of  Satan's  UniTersal  PraTer ; 
Not  now  to  singy  b  sweet  domestio  strif<^ 
That  wemaa  feigns  the  Aagel  of  our  life  s 
But  to  proelaiffl  the  wish  with  pieus  art, 
Which  thrills  through  Britain's  unirersal  hetrt. 
That  on  this  brow,  with  natiye  honours  graced, 
The  Laureate's  ohaplet  should  at  length  be  pUeed ! 

Fear  not,  ye  maids,  who  Ioto  to  hear  me  speak : 
Let  no  desponding  tears  bedim  your  cheek ! 
No  gust  of  enyy,  no  malicious  scorn, 
Hath  this  pure  heart  of  mine  with  phrenzy  torn. 
There  are  who  moye  so  &r  abore  the  great, 
Their  very  look  disarms  the  glance  of  hate. 
Their  thoughts,  more  rich  than  emerald  or  gold, 
Enwrap  them  like  the  prophet's  mantle's  fold.^ 
Fear  not  for  me,  nor  think  that  this  our  ige, 
Blind  though  it  be,  hath  yet  no  Arohimage. 
I,  who  haye  bathed  in  bright  OaslaUa's  tids, 
By  classic  Oxford,  and  mere  olassio  Clyde  s 
I,  who  haye  handled.  In  my  lofty  strain. 
All  things  divine,  and  many  things  pienae ) 
I,  who  iSkye  trod  where  seraphs  fear  to  triad ; 
I,  who  on  mountain— honey  dew  haye  fed ; 
I,  who,  undaunted,  broke  tike  mystie  seal. 
And  left  no  pege  for  pvophets  to  reyeal  | 
I,  who  in  shade  portentous  Oante  threw ; 
I,  who  haye  done  what  Milton  dared  not  da|— 
I  fear  no  riyal  for  the  taeant  throne. 
No  mortal  thunder  shall  eclipse  my  own. 

Let  dark  Maoaulay  chant  his  Boman  Uys, 
Let  Monokton  Milaes  go  maunder  for  the  ba/Sf 
Let  Simmons  call  on  great  Napoleon^  aid. 
Let  Lytton  Bnlwer  seek  his  Aiam^  aid, 
Let  Wordsworth  ask  tar  help  from  Peter  Bell, 
Let  Campbell  carol  Copenhagen's  knell, 
Let  ]>elta  warble  through  his  Delphio  gfeves, 
Let  Elliott  shout  for  perk  and  peuy  loaves  i 
I  care  not,  I — ^resolved  to  stand  or  nJl, 
One  down,  another  on.  111  smaih  them  all. 

Back,  ye  profone' !  this  hand  alone  hath  pewer 
To  pluck  the  laurel  from  its  saeiod  bower  | 
This  brow  alone  is  privileged  to  wear 
The  ancient  vrreath  o'er  hvacinthine  hair; 
These  lips  alone  may  quair  the  sparkling  wise, 
And  make  its  mortal  juice  onoe  more  dlviaft 
Back,  ye  profime  !  And  thou,  fiur  aueen,  r^oies, 
A  nation's  praise  shall  consecrate  thy  choice. 
Thus,  then,  I  kneel,  where  SpenseY  knelt  beftte» 
On  the  same  spot,  perchance,  of  Wiadaer's  fleer, 
And  take,  while  awestruck  milh'ons  round  me  staad, 
The  hallow'd  vrreath  from  great  Victoria's  hand. 

Good,  twanging,  sonorous  lines,  and  quite  as 
^ifying  as  sonndJng  brass  or  tinUing  cymbals— 
quite.  Had  the  author  only  lired  in  the  daji  of 
Elkanah  Settle  or  ShadweU,  ha  mlgiii  haw  tried 
a  fall  with  them  fot  the  hajri^  and  net  vttkout 
hope  of  success.  Dryden'a  pansgyrio  on  XM" 
flecknoe  might  have  been  written  for  him. 

Others  to  some  iSabt  meaning  saake  prstaB^i 
But  Robert  never  deviates  into  sense. 

This  won't  do  in  these  days  of  Penny  Magaanei 
and  Informations  for  the  reople. 

After  all  this  grandihHipience  BomoUiing  itt  * 
lighter  Tohi  wiU  not  be  nnaeeeptablew  A«»  <f  * 
giaeef  ul  set  of  vmss  by  the  Mtfaor  of  Lilte  Bm^ 
-4L  faint  echo  of  hU  early  "^Kiii  Us^PMV<»^ 
to  heaven ''  style. 
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OH,  WEEP  FOR  THE  HOURS. 

Ob,  weep  for  the  hours,  when  the  little,  blind  boy 

Long  held  me  in  thr&ll  in  the  Pftphian  bower. 
When  I  dipped  my  light  wings  in  the  nectar  of  joy. 

And  soared  in  the  sunshine,  the  moth  of  the  hour. 
From  beauty  to  beauty  I  passed  like  the  wind; 

Now  fondled  the  lily,  now  toy'd  with  the  rose ; 
And  the  ikir  that  at  mom  had  enchanted  my  mind, 

Was  forsook  for  another  ere  eyening's  close. 

1  Bi^ed  not  for  honour,  I  cared  not  for  fame. 

While  pleasure  sat  by  me,  and  love  was  my  guest : 
They  twined  a  firesh  wreath  for  each  day  as  it  came. 

And  the  boeom  of  beauty  still  piUow'd  my  rest. 
And  the  haip  of  my  country — ^neglected  it  slept — 

In  hall  or  by  greenwood  unheard  were  its  songs; 
When  lore's  dream  was  dispelled,  I  roused  me,  and  swept 

Its  chords  as  I  sang  of  her  glories  and  wrongs. 

Bat  weep  for  the  hour — Life's  summer  is  past, 

And  the  snow  of  its  winter  lies  cold  on  my  brow; 
And  my  soul,  as  it  shrinks  Arom  each  thrill  of  the  blast, 

Cunot  tuni  to  a  fire  that  glows  inwardly  now. 
No,  its  ashes  are  dead — and,  alas  1  love  nor  song 

No  charm  to  life's  fsst-closing  shadows  can  lend. 
Like  a  cap  of  old  wine,  rich,  mellow,  and  strong, 

And  a  seat  by  the  fixe  tiU-ii'teU  with  a  friend. 

This  is  Cupid  on  cratches^  with  a  vengeance. 
The  bulk  of  the  reraes  before  us  proves  very 
clearly,  that  the  practical  tendency  of  the  age  has 
affected  even  the  poets.    It  is  not  the  laurel  wreath. 

Disgraced  by  Cibber,  and  contemn'd  by  Gray, 

which  forms  the  object  of  their  ambition.  That 
ndiant  crown  is  of  very  secondary  importance  ; 
and  the  butt  of  sheny  occupies  the  first  place  in 
the  minstrers  affection.  Scarcely  one  of  these 
poems  is  without  allusion,  more  or  less  direct,  to 
tliis  interesting  source  of  contemplation.  In  none 
of  them,  however,  is  it  more  prominent  than  in 
the  following  :~- 

TH£  POET'S  MEED. 

BT  THOMAS  HOOD. 

Sonthey*sdead,  and  I  am  drouthy  : — 
Let  me  hare  the  post  of  Southey. 

Terse  as  a  Greek  epigram  ;  hut  sensual — very. 
Mr.  Hood  should  take  a  hint  from  the  confectioners, 
who  never  issue  their  dishes  of  preserved  ginger 
without  a  becoming  garnish  of  bay  leaves.  The 
t>ame  tendency  is  very  palpable  in  the  following 
spirited  lines  by  a  poet,  who  is  a  great  favourite  of 
oun.  They  are  in  his  early  or  middle  style,  rather 
than  his  kter ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  pleasing  on 
that  account. 

THE  LAUREATE. 

BY  JLLFBMD  TBlfMTSON. 

Who  would  not  be 

The  laureate  bold. 

With  his  butt  of  sherry 

To  keep  him  merry, 

And  nothing  to  do  but  to  pocket  his  gold  1 

Tis  I  would  be  the  Uureate  bold  ! 
When  the  days  are  hot,  and  the  sun  is  strong, 
I'd  lounge  in  the  gateway  all  the  day  long. 
With  her  Mi^esty*s  footmen  in  crimson  and  gold. 
Td  care  not  a  pin  for  the  waiting-lord ; 
Bat  I'd  lie  on  my  back  on  the  smooth,  green  sward. 
With  a  straw  in  my  mouth,  and  an  open  vest, 
And  the  cool  wind  blowing  upon  my  breast, 
And  I'd  Tacantly  stare  at  the  clear  blue  sky. 
And  watch  the  clouds  as  listless  as  I, 
Lauly,  lazily  ! 
TCU  3U— NO.  cxiii. 


And  I*d  pick  the  moss  and  the  daisies  white, 
And  chew  their  stalks  with  a  nibbling  bite  ; 
And  I'd  let  my  fancies  roam  abroad 
In  search  of  a  hint  for  a  birth-day  ode, 
Crazily,  crazily  I 


-Oh,  that  would  be  the  life  for  me. 


With  plenty  to  get,  and  nothing  to  do. 

But  to  deck  a  pet  poodle  with  ribbons  of  blue. 

And  whistle  all  day  to  tiie  Queen's  cockatoo, 

Dreamingly,  dreamingly. 
Then  the  chamber-maids,  that  clean  the  rooms, 
Would  come  to  the  windows,and  rest  on  their  brooms, 
With  their  saucy  caps,  and  their  crisped  hair. 
And  they'd  toss  their  heads  in  the  ftragrant  air. 
And  say  to  each  other—''  Just  look  down  there 
At  the  nice  young  man,  so  tidy  and  small. 
Who  is  paid  for  writing  on  nothing  at  all. 

Handsomely,  handsomely  I" 
They  would  pelt  me  with  matches  and  sweet  pastilles, 
And  crumpled  up  balls  of  the  royal  bills. 
Giggling  and  laughing,  and  screaming  with  ton. 
As  they'd  see  me  start,  with  a  leap  and  a  run. 
From  the  broad  of  my  back  to  the  points  of  my  toes. 
When  a  pellet  of  paper  hit  my  nose, 

Sneezingly,  sneezingly. 
Then  I'd  fling  them  bunches  of  garden  flowers. 
And  hyacinths  plucked  from  the  Castle  bowers. 
And  I'd  challenge  them  all  to  come  down  to  me, 
And  I'd  kiss  them  all,tiU  they  kissed  me, 

Laughingly,  laughingly. 

Oh,  would  not  that  be  a  merry  life, 
Apart  from  care,  and  apart  from  strife. 
With  the  laureate's  wine  and  the  laureate's  pay. 
And  no  deductions  at  quarter-day ! 
Oh,  that  would  be  the  post  for  me. 
With  plenty  to  get,  and  nothing  to  do. 
But  to  deck  a  pet  poodle  with  ribbons  of  blue. 
And  whistle  a  tune  to  the  Queen's  cockatoo, 
And  scribble  of  verses  remarkably  few, 
And  at  evening  empty  a  bottle  or  two, 
Quaffingly,  quaffingly ! 

Oh,  'tis  I  would  be 

The  laureate  bold, 

With  my  butt  of  sherry, 

To  keep  me  merry. 

And  nothing  to  do  but  to  pocket  my  gold  ! 

The  man  who  appreciates  a  sinecure  so  well, 
ought  certainly  to  have  it. 

Turn  we  now  to  Windsor,  of  whose  festive  board 
we  are  furnished  with  a  delightful  glimpse  in  the 
following  ballad,  written  apparently  by  one  of  the 
footmen,  to  judge  by  the  name  attached  to  it. 

THE  ROYAL  BANQUET. 

BY  JOSEPH  JBNKI2fS. 

The  Queen,  she  kept  high  festival  in  Windsor's  lordly 

hall. 
And  round  her  sate  the  gartered  knights,  and  ermined 

nobles  all ;  ^  ,  , 

There  drank  the  valiant  Welhngton,  there  fed  the  wary 

Peel, 
And  at  the  bottom  of  the  board  Prince  Albert  carved 

the  veal. 

"  What,  pantler,  ho  I  remove  the  cloth  !  Ho  I  cellarer, 
the  wine,  .^ 

And  bid  the  royal  nurse  bring  in  the  hopes  of  Bruns- 
wick's line  r  V    u    *  1*  . 

Then  rose  with  one  tumultuous  shout  the  band  of  Bn- 
tish  peers, 

«  God  bless  her  sacred  Majesty  I    Let's  see  the  Uttle 

dears !" 

Now,  by  Sahit  George,  our  patron  saint,  'twas  a  touch- 
ing sight  to  see  ,  «.*   « 

That  iron  warrior  gently  place  the  Princets  on  his  knee, 

2  A 
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To  hear  blm  bush  bar  Inlbnt  fwn,  and  teaoh  her  how  to 

gapo» 
With  rosy  mouth  ezpeotaat  for  the  raiiiii  aad  tho  grape ! 

They  pass'd  the  wine,  the  sparkling  wine — ^they  filled  the 

goblets  up. 
Even  Brooghaniy  the  eynie  aaeherlte,  smiled  blandly  on 

the  cup. 
And  Lyndharst  with  a  noble  thirst,  that  nothing  eonld 

appease, 
Proposed  the  immortal  memory  of  King  William  on  his 

knees. 

^  What  want  we  here,  my  graoious  liege,"  cried  good 
Lord  Aberdeen, 

^  Saye  gladsome  song  and  minstrelsy  to  flow  onr  cups 
between  t 

I  ask  not  now  for  Gonlbom'i  Toio0  or  Knatohbnirs 
warbling  lay, 

Bot  Where's  the  Poet  Lanreate  to  grace  onr  boird  to- 
day r 

Lend  laugh*d  the  Knight  of  Netherby,  and  scomlhlly  he 
cried, 

'*  Or  art  thou  mad  with  wine,  Lord  Earl,  or  art  thyself 
beside ! 

Eight  hnndred  Bedlam  bards  haye  claim'd  the  Laureate's 
racant  crown, 

And  now  like  frantic  Bacchanals  run  wild  through  Lon- 
don town  !'* 

^  Now  glory  to  our  graoious  ^neen, !"  a  Toiee  was  heard 

to  cry, 
And  dark  lilaeaulay  stood  before  them  all  with  phreuied 

eye, 
^  Now  glory  to  our  graoious  Queen,  and  all  her  glorious 

race  1 
A  boon,  abooa,  my  sorran  liege !  QiTo  me  the  Laureate's 

place  1 

^  'Twas  I  that  sang  the  might  of  Rome,  the  glories  of 

Nayarre: 
And  who  could  swell  the  fame  so  well  of  Britain's  Isles 

afart 
The  hero  of  a  hundred  fights^**     Then  Wellington  up 

sprung, 
'^  Ho,  silence  in  the  ranks,  I  say  I  Sit  down,  and  hold 

your  tongue. 

^By  heayen,  thou  shalt  not  tfrist  my  name  into  a 

Jingling  lay. 
Or  mimic  in  thy  puny  song  the  thunders  of  Assaye  t 
'Tis  hard  that  for  thy  lust  of  plaoe  in  peace  we  cannot 

dine. 
Nurse,  take  her  Royal  Highness  here  !  Sir  Robert,  pass 

the  wine !" 

^  No  laureate  need  we  at  our  board !"  then  spoke  the 

Lord  of  Vanx, 
Here's  many  a  yoice  to  charm  the  ear  with  minstrel 

song,  I  know, 
Eyen  I  myself—"    Then  rose  the  cry — ^  A  song,  a  song 

flrom  Brougham  V* 
He  sang,— and  straightway  found  himself  alone  within 

the  room. 

Brougham  singing  I  No  wonder  the  royal  party 
absconded  so  rapidly  I  We  are  sorry  for  Maeanlay. 
The  Duke,  we  think,  took  him  up  on  this  occa- 
sion rather  snappishly.  However,  we  trust  he 
will  take  his  revenge  by  turning  a  few  of  the  inci- 
dents in  the  ''  iron  warrior's"  life  into  Lays.  He 
might  have  worse  employment,  aven  at  ''The 
Windsor  Castle." 

The  next  poem  we  take  up  is  by  Sir  Edward 
Ly  tton  Bulwer,  and  Is  in  a  more  stately  vein.  Sir 
Edward,  reversing  the  usual  order  of  literary  pro- 
gression seems  of  late  to  have  abandoned  the  Ken* 
nington  Common  of  prose  for  the  Tempe  of  poetry, 
far  be  it  from  us  to  chide  him  for  the  defection. 


Messrs.  Saunders  8c  Otley  know  best  whether  the 
three-volume  system  may  be  profitably  oontinned. 
But  as  to  an  undivided  flirtation  with  the  muses, 
we  certainly  think  that  Sir  Edward  is  rather  old 
for  the  task.    It  is  quite  legitimate  for  boys 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade» 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  N»era's  hair. 

But,  when  gentlemen  are  verging  on  the  forties, 
it  is  quite  a  dififerent  affair. 

A  MIDNIGHT  MEDITATION. 

BY  SIB  B.  L.  BULWBB. 

Fill  me  once  more  the  fbaming  pewter  up  t 
Another  board  of  oysters,  ladye  mine  1 

To-night  Lueullus  with  himself  shall  sup  : 
These  mute  inglorious  Miltons  are  diyiile  f 
And  as  I  here  in  slipper'd  ease  recline, 

Quaffing  of  Perkins'  Entire  my  fill, 

I  sigh  not  for  the  lymph  of  Aganippe's  fill* 

A  nobler  inspiration  fires  mv  brain. 

Caught  from  Old  England's  fine  time-baUoVd  driok. 
I  snatch  the  pot  again  and  yet  again. 

And,  as  the  foaming  fluids  shrink  and  shrink, 
Fill  me  once  more,  I  say,  up  to  the  brink  I 
This   makes  strong  hearts — strong  beads  attest  iis 

charm —  ' 

This  neryes  the  might  that  sleeps  in  Britain's  brawny 
arm ! 

But  these  remarks  are  neither  here  nor  there. 

Where  was  II  Oh,  I  see  old  Southey's  dead. 
They'll  want  some  bard  to  fill  the  vacant  chair, 

And  drain  the  annual  butt — and  oh,  what  bead| 

More  fit  with  laurel  to  be  garlanded, 
Than  this,  which,  cnrl'd  with  manv  a  (Vagrant  coil, 
Breathes  of  Castalia's  streams,  and  best  Macassar  eii  t 

I  knew  a  grace  is  seated  on  my  brow. 
Like  young  Apollo's  with  his  golden  beamsi 

There  should  Apollo's  bays  be  budding  now  ^ 
And  in  my  fiashing  eyes  the  radiance  beams,' 
That  marks  the  poet  in  his  waking  dreams, 

When,  as  his  fancies  cluster  thick  aad  thicker. 

He  feels  the  trance  diyine  of  poesy  and  liquor. 

They  throng  around  me  now,  those  things  of  air. 
That  from  my  fancy  took  their  being's  stamp  : 

There  Pelham  sits  and  twirls  his  glossy  hair, 
There  Clifford  leads  his  pab  upon  the  tramp : 
There  pale  Zanoni,  bending  o'er  his  lamp, 

Roams  through  the  starry  wilderness  of  thengbt 

Where  all  is  eyerything,  and  everything  is  neugni 

Yes,  I  am  he,  who  sung,  how  Aram  won 

The  gentle  ear  of  pensive  Madeline, 
How  loye  and  murder  hand  in  hand  may  ma, 

Cemented  by  philosophy  serene, 

And  kisses  bless  the  spot  where  gore  has  beeu^ 
Who  breathed  the  melting  sentiment  of  crime, 
And  for  the  assassin  waked  a  sympathy  sublime. 

Yes,  I  am  he  who  on  the  Novel  shed 
Obscure  philosophy's  enchanting  light, 

Until  the  public,  wilder'd  as  they  re^, 
Belieyed  they  saw  that  which  was  not  in  sight. 
Of  course  'twas  not  for  me  to  put  them  right; 

For  in  my  inmost  heart  convinced  I  am. 

Philosophy's  as  good  as  any  other  flam. 

Novels  three-volumed  I  shall  write  no  more ; 

Somehow  or  other  now  they  will  not  selli 
And  to  invent  new  passions  is  a  here. 

I  find  the  Magasfnes  pay  quite  as  well. 

Translating's  simple,  too,  as  I  can  tell, 
Who  'ye  hawked  at  Schiller  on  his  lyric  throne, 
And  giyen  the  astonish'd  bard  a  meaning  all  ay  <nm. 

Moore,  Campbell,  Wordsworth,  their  best  d«78  are 
grass'd; 
Battered  and  broken  are  their  early  lyres ; 
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Rogen,  a  pleasMt  memory  of  the  past, 
Wanned  his  young  hands  at  Smithfield's  martyr  fires,* 
And,  worth  a  plnm,  nor  bays  nor  butt  desires. 
Bat  these  are  things  would  suit  me  to  the  letter, 
For,  though  this  Stout  is  good,  old  Sheny 'igre»tly  better. 

A  iico  for  your  small  poetie  rarers. 

Your  Hunts,  your  Tennysons,  Maekays  and  these  I 
BaiXl  they  dispute  with  him  who  wrote  MaltraTers^ 

Sequel  to  AJice  or  the  Mysteries  ! 

No !  Etou  now  my  glance  prophetio  sees 
My  own  high  brow  girt  with  the  bays  about. 
What  ho,  within  there,  ho  !  another  pint  of  Stoat  I 

Majestic  as  these  atanzaa  are,  Sir  Edward's  yision 
of  the  hays  must,  we  fear,  remain  a  strictly  poetical 
one,  as  we  S3e  no  chance  of  her  majesty  converting 
it  into  a  reality. 

Our  next  selection  shall  he  a  poem  by  the  bard, 

who  marmurs  his  lyric  notes  by  the  hanks  of  the 

fiignnt  Molendinar,  inyesting  his  natire  (jorbals 

in— 

The  light  that  nerer  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream. 

The  transition  from  the  stately  cadence  of  the 
stanzas  just  quoted  to  the  terse  downrightness  and 
nmple  Doric  of  what  we  are  about  to  quote,  is 
lomewhat  abrupt.  Bat  the  contrast  may  serve  to 
Iving  oat  in  more  engaging  relief  the  beauties  of 

I'M  YER  MAN. 

BT  8A1VDT  BODOBR. 

What  means  a'  this  stir  an  this  quarrel  t 

It's  jnst  about  naething  ava', 
A  whMn  silly  leaves  o'  green  laurel. 

That  are  no  worth  the  neb  of  a  craw ! 
Awa'  wi*  yer  nonsense  an'  havers, 

0*  &me,  an'  renown,  an'  the  lik»^ 
The  cbiel  that  wad  trust  to  sic  davers 

Will  dee  at  the  back  o'  a  dyke ! 

**  Qade  sake,  man,  ye're  unco  mistaken^ 

I  warn  ye  weel  for  to  try ; 
There's  hantle  o'  bannocks  and  bacon, 

And  a  barrel  o'  gude  wine  forbye  1 
llnre's  walth.  Sirs,  o'  eatin'  an'  drinkin', 

Ye're  vena  weel  paid  for  yer  sangs. 
And  no  muekle  fash  about  thinkin'. 

It's  e'en  just  like  rattlin'  the  tangs  !'* 
Ou  then  they  may  mak'  me  the  Laurat, 

There's  nane  half  sae  gude  as  mysel'; 
111  screech  a'  the  day  like  a  parrot. 

An'  hammer  oot  odes  by  the  ell  I 
But,  loeh,  to  toom  wine  by  the  bicker 

Wad  mak'  me  unoommonly  husky, 
Sae  Biaybe  they'll  alter  the  liquor, 

And  gie  me  a  hogshead  o'  whusky. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  her  majesty's 
government  will  accede  to  so  truly  national  a 
Rquest,  whenever  they  decide  upon  bestowing 
upon  Mr.  Rodger  the  laurel  leaves,  which  he 
holds  in  such  proper-  contempt — ^not  sooner.  Pass- 
ing by  a  sheaf  of  applicjations  in  similarly  classical 
Btrains  by  the  Parnassus  of  poets,  tawhom  Whistle 
^niti  is  the  MagmiB  ApoUo^  we  oome  at  once  to 
a  ballad  in  the  rtitring  and  graphic  style,  which 
^  eoolcaB  has  a  eharm  for  us  above  every  other. 

THE  LAUREATES'  TOURNEY. 

0 

BT  THOMAS  BABIlfOTON  MACAULAT. 
PTTTB  THB  PIUST. 

^^hat  news,  what  news,  thou  pilgrim  grey,  what  news 

from  southern  land  I 
™^faTe  the  bold  ConserTatJYes,  how  is  it  with  Ferrand  ? 

v;!?'  ?*^"d  has,  by  this  fine  line,  fixed  a  date  for  Rogers' 
^»^  wMch  hitherto  has  been  a  deaideratum  in  litexaiy  his- 


How  does  the  little  Prince  of  Wales-— how  looks  our 

lady  Queen, 
And  tell  me,  is  the  gentle  Brovgb.  once  more  at  Windsor 

seen!" 

'^  I  bring  no  tidings  from  the  court,  nor  from  St.  Stephen's 

hall. 
I've  heard  the  thundering  tramp  of  hone,  and  the  trum« 

pet's  battle  call. 
And  these  old  eyes  have  seen  a  fight,  which  England 

ne'er  hath  seen,  , 

Since  fell  King  Richard  sobb'd  his  soul  through  blood 

on  Bosworth  Green. 

He's  dead,  he's  dead,  the  Laureate's  dead  1  'twas  thus 

the  cry  began. 
And  straightway  every  garret  roof  gave  up  its  minstrel 

man. 
From  Grub  Street,  and  from  Houndsditch,  and  froiji 

Farringdon  Within, 
The  poets  all  towards  Whitehall  pour'd  on  with  eldritch 

din. 

Loud  yell'd  they  for  Sir  James  the  Graham :  but  sor^ 

afraid  was  he : 
A  hardy  knight  were  he  that  might  face  such  a  min* 

Btrelsie. 
"  Now  by  St.  Giles  of  Netherby,  my  patron  saint,  I  swear^ 
I'd  rather  by  a  thousand  crowns  Lord  Palmerston  were 

here ! — 

^  What  is't  ye  seek,  ye  rebel  knaves,  what  make  you  there 

beneath !" 
^  The  bays,  the  bays,  we  want  the  bays  I  we  seek  the 

laureate  wreath  1 
We  seek  the  butt  of  generous  wine  that  cheers  the  sons 

of  song : 
Choose  thou  among  us  all,  Sir  Knight — ^we  may  not 

tarry  long ! " 

Loud  laughed  the  good  Sir  James  in  scorn — ^  Rare  jest 

it  were,  I  thii^. 
But  one  poor  butt  of  Xeres,  and  a  thousand  rogues  to 

drink  1 
An'  if  it  flowed  with  wine  or  beer,  'tis  easy  to  be  seen. 
That  dry  within  the  hour  would  be  the  well  of  Bi^ 

pocrene. 

^  Tell  me,  if  on  Paraassus'  heights  there  grow  a  thousand 

sheaves. 
Or  has  Apollo's  laurel  bush  yet  borne  ten  hundred  leaves  f 
Or  if  so  many  leaves  were  there,  how  long  would  they 

sustain 
The  ravage  and  the  glutton  bite  of  such  a  locust  train  t 

**  No !     Get  ye  back  into  your  dens,  take  counsel  for  the 

night. 
And  choose  me  out  two  cnampions  to  meet  In  deadly  fight. 
To-morrow's  dawn  shall  see  the  lists  marked  out  in 

SpiUlfields, 
And  he  who  wins  shall  have  the  bays,  and  he  shall  die 

who  yields ! " 

Down  went  the  window  with  a  crash — In  sUence  and  In 

fear 
Each  ragged  bard  looked  anxiously  upon  his  neighbonr 

near. 
Then  up  and  spake  young  Tennyson—**  Who 's  here  that 

fears  for  death  1 
'Twere  better  one  of  ns  should  die  than  England  lose  the 

wreath ! 

"  Let 's  cast  the  lots  among  us  now,  which  two  shall  fight 

to«morrow ; — 
For  armour  bright  we  '11  club  our  mite,  and  horses  wo 

can  borrow. 
'Twere  shame  that  bards  of  France  should  sneer,  and 

German  IHektera  too. 
If  none  of  British  song  would  d^e  a  deed  of  derring-do!*^ 

"  The  lists  of  love  are  mine,"  said  Moore,  "and  not  the 
lists  of  Mars;" 

Said  Hunt, "  I  seek  the  jars  of  wine,  but  shun  the  com- 
bat's jars  I" 

toiT.     It  was  geneially  believed  that  the  date  of  this  event 
had  perished  in  the  obscurity  of  the  middle  ages. 
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^  I'm  old/'  qaoth  Samuel  Kogcrs.— *<  FaiUi,"  says  Camp- 
bell,** so  am  I!" 
«  And  I'm  in  holy  orden,  Sin  l"  quoth  Tom  of  Ingoldaby. 

**  Now  out  upon  ye,  craTen  loons  \"  cried  Mozon,  good 

at  need, — 
**  Bide,  if  ye  will,  secure  at  home,  and  sleep  while  others 

bleed. 
I  second  Alfred's  motion,  boys,— let 's  try  the  chance  of 

lot. 
And  monks  shall  sing^  and  bells  shall  ring  for  him  that 

goes  to  pot." 

Eight  hundred   minstrels   slunk  away — two  hundred 

stayed  to  draw, — 
Now  heayen  protect  the  daring  wight  that  pulls  the 

longest  straw  1 
Tis  done  I  'tis  done !  And  who  hath  won  1  Keep  silence, 

one  and  all, — 
The  first  is  William  Wordsworth  hight,  the  other  Ned 

Fitabain" 

FTTTS  THE  8BC0ND. 

Oh>  bright  and)  gay  hath  dawn'd  the  day  on  lordly 

Spitalfields,-- 
How  flash  the  rays  with  ardent  blaze  from  polish'd  helms 

and  shields ! 
On  either  side  the  chiyalry  of  England  throng  the  green. 
And  in  the  middle  balcony  appears  our  gracious  Queen. 

With  iron  fists,  to  keep  the  Usts,  two  valiant  knights 

appear. 
The  Marquis  Hal  of  Wateiford,  and  stout  Sir  Aubrey 

Vere. 
**  What  ho,  there,  herald,  blow  the  trump  I    Let's  see 

'  who  comes  to  claim 
The  butt  of  golden  Xeres,  and  the  Laureate's  honour'd 

name  I" 

That  instant  dash'd  into  the  lists,  all  arm'd  from  head 

to  heel. 
On  courser  brown,  with  yiaor  down,  a  warrior  sheath'd 

in  steel. 
Then  said  our  Queen—**  Was  ever  seen  so  stout  a  knight 

and  tall. 
His  name  t— his  race ) "— **  An't  please  your  Grace,  it  is 

the  braye  Fitzball. 

''Ofl  in  the  Melodrama  line  his  prowess  hath  been  shown. 
And  well  throughout  the  Surrey  side  his  thirst  for  blood 

is  known. 
But  see,  the  other  champion  comes." — Then  rung  ^e 

startled  air 
With  shouts  of,  **  Wordsworth,  Wordsworth,  ho!  the 
.  bard  of  Rydal's  here." 

And  lo,  upon  a  little  steed,  unmeet  for  such  a  course. 
Appeared  the  honour'd  yeteran :  but  weak  seem'd  man 

and  horse. 
Then  shook  their  eara  the  sapient  peers,** That  Joust 

irill  soon  be  done : 
My  Lord  of  Brougham,  111  back  fitzball,  and  giye  you 

two  to  one !" 

**  Done !"  quoth  the  Brougham,*-**  and  done  with  yon !" 

**  Now,  minstrels,  are  you  ready  t" 
Exclaimed  the  Lord  of  Watefford,— **  you!d  better  both 

sit  steady. 
Blow,  trumpets,  blow  the  note  of  Siarge !  and  forward 

to  the  fight!" 
**  Amen !"  said  good  Sir  Aubrey  Vere,  **  Saint  Schism 

defend  the  right !" 

As  sweeps  the  bkst  against  the  mast,  when  blows  the 

furious  squall. 
So  started  at  the  trumpet's  sound  the  terrible  Fitzball : 


His  lance  he  bore  his  breast  before,--Saint  George  pro* 
tect  the  just. 

Or  Wordsworth's  hoary  head  must  roll  within  the  shame- 
ful dust  I  * 

**  Who  threw  that  calthrop  f    Seize  the  knave  1"    Alas, 

the  deed  is  done ; 
Down  went  the  steed,  and  o'er  his  head  flew  bright 

Apollo's  son. 
**  Undo  his  helmet !  cut  the  lace !  pour  water  on  his  head !" 
**It  ain't  no  use  at  all,  my  lord;  'cos  vy?  the  covey's 

dead  I" 

Above  him  stood  the  Rydal  bard->his  face  was  full  of 

woe, — 
**  Now  there  thou  liest,  stiff  and  stark,  who  never  feared 

a  foe. 
A  braver  knight,  or  more  renoyrned  in  tourney  and  in 

haU, 
Ne'er  brought  the  upper  gallery  down  than  terrible 

FiUbafi !" 

They  led  our  Wordsworth  to  the  Qneen — she  erown'd 
him  with  the  bays. 

And  wish'd  him  many  happy  years,  and  many  quarter- 
days, — 

And  if  you'd  have  the  story  told  by  abler  lips  than  mine, 

You've  but  to  call  at  Rydal  Mount,  and  taste  the  Lau- 
reate's wine  I 

We  have  a  legion  of  poems  still  before  us.  Hunt 

gives  us  some  **  stout  notions  on  the  rhyming  score." 

CampbeUy  with  a  burst  of  his  old  inspiration^ 

sings, — 

Macaulay,  Macaulay !  beware  of  the  day. 
When  we  meet  to  compete  for  the  laureate's  bay. 

Knowle8,Talfourd,  and  the  author  of  Maiiinuczi, 
put  in  their  oars, — ^but  our  readers  have  had  enough 
of  verse  for  one  bout,  and  we  would  wish  to  con- 
clude with  the  music  of  Macaulay 's  ballad  twang- 
ing in  our  ears.  It  is  a  stirring  picture — ^full  of 
life  and  colour — ^like  one  of  Rubens.  But  no,  one 
little  sonnet  yet  remains — the  votive  offering  of 
the  **hieropluuxt  of  nature,"  whom  Apollo  ao  miiv 
aculously  preserved  from  t^e  fatal  lance  of  the  au- 
thor of  Zazezizozu.  Tarry  then  with  us  yet  a 
moment,  gentle  reader,  and  muse  over  the  follow- 
ing apostrophe  of  conscious  greatness.— 

Nan  tine  Dis  animotut. 

Bays,  which  in  former  years  have  graced  the  brow 

Of  some,  who  lived  and  loved,  and  sung  and  died ; 

Leaves,  that  were  gathered  on  the  pleasant  side 
Of  old  Parnassus,  from  Apollo's  bough : 
With  palpitatmg  hand  I  take  ye  now. 

Since  worthier  minstrel  there  is  none  beside^-* 

And,  yrith  a  thrill  of  song,  half  deified, 
I  bind  them  proudly  on  my  locks  of  snow. 
There  shall  they  bide,  till  he  who  follows  next. 

Of  whom  I  cannot  even  guess  the  name. 
Shall  by  Court  favour,  or  some  vain  pretext 

Of  foncied  merit  desecrate  the  same, — 
And  think,  perchance,  he  wears  them  quite  as  yrell 
As  the  sole  bard  who  sang  of  Peter  BelL 

We  were  so  jnuch  affected  by  the  noble  aijnpli- 
city  of  these  lines,  that  we  wrote,  in  strong  tenns, 
to  the  Home  Office.  The  imniiMiiate  inataUalion 
of  the  bard  of  Rydal  in  the  vacant  place  was  the 
result. 
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BY  MBS.  GOBE. 


{Concluded  from  page  232  of  our  April  Number,) 


¥kw  themes  on  which  mankind  have  exercifled 
their  eloquence  more  fluently  than  the  inconstaney 
of  woman!— -In  prose  and  yerse,  romance  and 
reality,  it  has  heen  agreed  for  ages^  that  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  wind  is  steadiness  itself  compared 
with  the  fickleness  of  the  sex. 

Yet»  whenerer  some  warm-hearted  girl  like 
Louisa  Hardingston,  on  being  thrown  ofip  by  the 
man  who  has  delib^tely  engaged  her  afiectionsy 
finds  it  difficult  to  recall  tiie  rich  treasure  so  fatally 
thrown  away,  how  little  are  her  sufferings  com- 
passionated !  That  she  should  presume  to  persist 
in  loring  the  man  who  has  ceased  to  love  her^-~oT 
rather  ceased  to  pretend  to  love  her, — ^is  treated  as 
an  impertinence, — as  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
world, — as  **  missishness."  Having  once  received 
notice,  in  the  altered  attitude  of  the  man  so  long 
endiained  at  her  feet,  that  her  affection  has  become 
importunate,  she  is  expected  to  surmount,  in  a 
day,  a  feeling  which,  but  a  few  days  before,  she 
was  implored  to  perpetuate  for  life; — a  feeling 
that  has  become  part  of  herself,— viyifying  every 
pulse  of  her  existence,  and  tinging  it  with  bitter- 
ness or  joy. 

When,  in  the  course  of  the  evening  following 
their  mutual  explanations,  Mr.  Hardingston  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Sidney  Hammond,  expressing 
deep  r^^et  that  the  limited  nature  of  Louisa's  for- 
tanc^mbined  with  her  habits  of  life,  and  the 
education  she  had  received,  must  prevent  him  from 
realizing  **  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart,*'  the  in- 
furiated father  seemed  to  expect  that  a  few  exe* 
crations  bestowed  upon  the  name  of  the  man  he 
had  hitherto  praised  so  highly,  would  suffice  to 
alter  in  a  moment  the  feelings  of  his  daughter ; 
indiereas  at  first,  poor  Louisa  had  naturally  perfect 
faith  in  the  sincerity  of  her  lover's  regrets,  and 
saw  in  his  conduct  only  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  deception  practised  upon  him.  The  desperate 
nature  of  her  father^s  position  being  still  a  secret, 
there  was  no  reason  to  mistrust  Sidney  Hammond's 
professions  of  being  unwilling  to  tear  her  from  the 
comforts  of  such  a  home  as  hers,  in  order  to  share 
the  prirations  of  a  man  of  humble  fortune. 

Under  such  circumstances  what  grounds  had 
she  for  withdrawing  her  affections?  On  the  con- 
trary, while  regretting  her  father's  disappoint- 
ment at  the  discovery  of  her  lover's  want  of  pro- 
perty, she  saw  only  a  stronger  cause  for  attaching 
herself  to  the  man  so  much  less  prosperous  than 
she  bad  supposed.  He  had  become '^  poor  Sidney" 
in  her  secret  prayers  and  aspirations,  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  assigned  to  the  disparaging 
appellation  by  the  Ck>untess  of  Taunton. 

But  all  this  was  nothing  to  the  Surfaceite. 
Throughout  the  affair,  he  never  gave  a  second 
thought  to  the  feelings  of  the  girl  who  believed 
bersclf  a  first  object  to  him.  All  he  considered 
was,  the  aspect  the  affair  would  assuq^e  in  the  eyes 
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of  the  Taunton  set ; — and  by  what  adroit  colour- 
ing he  might  best  disguise  the  nature  of  his  dis- 
appointment. Nay,  bdfore  three  days  had  elapsed 
from  the  withdrawal  of  his  pretensions  to  the  hand 
of  Louisa,  he  was  looking  around  him  for  a  fresh 
heiress.  The  season  was  only  beginning.  Before 
its  dose,  some  opportunity  might  be  found  to  re* 
commend  himself  anew  to  the  favour  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Taunton. 

Among  the  monied  people  with  whom  he  had 
lately  permitted  himself  to  associate,  were  several 
families  on  which  it  would  have  suited  him  well 
enough  to  engraft  himself.  But  he  was  afraid  of 
the  attempt.  Though  there  was  nothing  in  his 
conduct  which  Mr.  Hardingston  was^  as  a  father, 
entitled  to  resent,  it  was  impossible  to  guess  in  what 
light  the  city  merchant  might  choose  to  represent 
it.  Better  turn  to  a  new  orbit  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  projects. 

To  be  deceived  a  second  time  with  respect  to  the 
solidity  of  the  fortune  of  his  future  wife,  would 
have  been  too  annoylog ;  for  ^'  poor  Sidney"  could 
not  afford  to  throw  away  his  time  as  he  had  lately 
done,  in  fruitless  speculations.  When,  therefore, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  try  his  luck  with  a  certain 
pretty  litUe  Irish  widow,  a  Lady  Letitia  de  Burgh, 
who,  on  seeing  him  on  such  familiar  terms  at  Al- 
tamont  House  with  the  fashionable  Lady  Taunton, 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
and  who  was  reported  to  have  a  jointure  of  two 
thousand  a-year,  and  a  reversion  of  considerable 
magnitude  secured  to  her  on  the  death  of  an  elderly 
relative, — ^he  was  careful  to  obtain  as  much  infor- 
mation concerning  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Cornelius 
de  Burgh,  as  Doctors'  Commons  is  always  ready 
to  supply  for  twelvepence  lawful  coin  of  the  realm. 

The  result  was  satisfactory ;  eo  satisfactory  that 
Hammond,  free  from  aU  scruples  of  delicacy  to- 
wards the  Hardingstons,  (by  one  of  whom  at  least 
he  pretended  to  thinl(  himself  unhandsomely  used,) 
lost  no  tune  in  devoting  himself  to  the  lively  wi- 
dow. Lady  Letitia  was  an  accomplished  horse- 
woman ;  and  weU  was  it  worth  his  while  (having 
no  further  measures  to  keep  with  a  city  man  by 
pretended  attention  to  his  profession)  to  exchange 
his  showy  phaeton  for  a  good  park-horse,  to  parade 
the  dusty  lengths  of  Rotfen  Row  ;  where,  at  that 
period,  female  equestrians  were  as  one  to  fifty  in 
the  present  day.  He  was  aware  of  appearing  to 
great  advantage  on  horseback,  like  most  men  who 
have  not  acquired  a  good  seat  and  slouching  gait 
by  feats  of  sportsmanship ;  and  became  all  the 
more  delighted  with  the  fair  one  to  whom  he  was 
dedicating  his  time  and  attention,  when  he  found 
himself  shining  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  which 
perfectly  approved  that,  having  no  duties  to  per- 
form either  at  Brookes',  White's,  or  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  should  devote  his  leisure  to  so  pretty 

a  woman, 
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And  what  a  relief  to  his  feelings  was  the  plea- 
sant eompanj  of  a  rattle  like  Lady  Lstitia,  after 
the  dull  formalities  of  the  society  in  which  he  had 
been  recently  martyrized !  The  Irish  widow  was 
one  who  "  said  eyerything ;"  and  of  whom  "  every- 
thing" was  accordingly  said  in  retnm ;  bnt  tam- 
ing a  deaf  ear  to  the  sayings  that  regarded  her, 
Sidney  Hammond  listened  solely  to  her  own.  Fresh 
from  the  court  of  Dublin,  at  a  |)eriod  when  t)ttb- 
lln  still  possessed  what  might  be  called  a  court, 
the  was  full  of  pleasant  anecdotes  of  pleasant 
people ;  and  eren  the  Prince  was  Supposed  to  take 
delight  in  the  laughing  eyes  And  merry  repartees  of 
Lady  Letitia. 

London,  as  if  in  reyenge  upon  the  stiff  etiquettes 
of  the  court,  still  permitted  itself  the  indiscretion 
of  masquerades ;  and  the  Pantheon  and  Argyle 
Rooms  were  propitious  Scenes  for  his  new  courtship, 
of  A  nature  so  far  more  free  and  unguarded  than  it 
would  haye  been  permitted  him  to  deyote  to  the 
young  daughter  of  Mr.  Hatdingston.  Of  Lady 
Lietitia's  hoilse,  he  had  the  Unlimited  entree ;  fre- 
quently inyited  to  diliner,  and  regular  in  his 
morning  attendance  as  her  horse  and  groom.  It 
is  true,  the  enyied  priyilege  was  shared  with  half- 
a-dozen  other  admirers, — noi  good  men  and  true, 
but,  like  himself,  bad  men  and  false.  But  he  had 
little  fear  of  eyen  the  most  attractiye  among  them; 
and  would  probably  haye  hazarded  his  proposals 
after  a  yery  short  acquaintance,  but  that  he  feared 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  world  might  prompt 
her  to  refuse  an  offer  so  rashly  hazarded ;  where- 
as, by  coquetting  a  liitle  ifrith  the  pretty  widow, 
he  trusted  that  his  hand  and  heart  would  Acquire 
double  yalue  in  her  sight. 

To  all  appearaxice,  these  amiable  intentions 
were  reciprocal.  As  regarded  coquetry,  LAdy 
Lfttitia  was  fully  A  match  for  any  Sidney  Ham- 
mond in  the  land;  and  but  that  her  ladyship's 
days  of  sunshine  were  so  bright  and  pleasant,  he 
would  scarcely  haye  found  patience  for  the  fre- 
quent storms  that  darkened  his  atmosphere,  or 
darted  around  him  their  sinister  coruscations.  But 
**poor  Sidiiey's"  bourse  of  seasoning  in  the  Taun- 
t6n  set,  haying  accustomed  him  to  such  caprices. 
Lady  LcetitiA  could  scarcely  haye  selected  a  more 
patient  souj^e  doulettr.  He  was,  in  fact,  far  better 
pleased  to  be  made  the  butt  of  her  good  or  ill-hu- 
mour,— alternately  coaxed  or  scolded, — ^than  to 
share  the  calm  indifference  of  her  deportment  to- 
wards others  of  her  admirers ;  more  especially 
Lord  Robert  de  Burgh,  A  grave  cousin  of  her  late 
husband,  and  Sir  Henry  Winston  of  the  Guards, 
whorii  every  one  but  Lady  Lietltia  called  Harry 
Winston,  but  whom  ihe,  as  If  the  more  to  mark 
her  displeasure  at  his  assiduities,  invariably  ad- 
dressed with  coldness  and  reserve. 

Even  in  Lady  Lsetitia's  most  whimsical  mo- 
ments, Sidney  Hammond  would  have  been  sorty 
to  exchange  entreatment  with  Sir  Henry.  For 
"poor  Sidney"  was  apparently  ignorant  of  the 
aphorism,  that  love  converts  a  prude  into  a  co- 
quette,— ^a  coquette  into  a  prude, — ^the  grave  to 
gay,  the  gay  to  grave ;— and  that  the  passion  so 
apt  to  revolutionize  human  nature,  may  be  estl- 
ta&Ud  in  force  by  such  an  influence  over  the 


character.  A  man  less  pre-absorbed  by  his  own 
interests,  would  have  inferred  from  the  exoeptiona 
made  by  Lady  Lietitia  in  favour  of  Lord  Robert 
de  Buigh  and  Sir  Henry,  that  their  influence  over 
her  feelings  was  far  more  considerable  than  his  own. 

To  Lady  Taunton,  meanwhile,  he  gave  himself 
the  airs  of  having  reluctantly  renounced  the  Hard- 
ingston  connexion,  ^'  in  consequence  of  the  extent 
6f  sacrifices  exacted  of  him ;"  the  word  **  saerifices" 
being  afavourite  one  with  the  Surfaeeites,aii  equally 
vague  and  comprehensive.  Her  ladyship  waa^  of 
course,  at  liberty  to  infer,  that  Btlss  Hardingston 
had  demanded  tiie  ^*  sacrifice ''  of  melnotiea  of  for«> 
mer  attachment ;  or  that  her  father,  wh6  was  an 
ultra-Tory,  (as  yet  Conservatives  were  not,)  tha 
<*  sacrifice"  of  his  liberal  political  associates.  To 
which  alternative  she  leaned^  it  is  needless  tb  con* 
jecture ;  but  when,  shortly  afterwards,  she  beheld 
the  perfidious  Sidney  performing  the  pari  of  Maa* 
ter  of  the  Horse  to  the  rich  widow,  she  decided 
that  either  he  wished  to  conceal  from  thd  Worid 
his  disappointment  as  regarded  his  pretty  ^Ma^ 
or — ^that  he  was  becoming  a  regular  fortune-hunter. 

Of  Loliisa'd  diBAppointment,  mko  thought^  or  to^^ 
cared? — ^Indignant  against  himself  for  having  been, 
as  he  considered  It,  taken  in,  Mr.  Hardingston 
visited  upon  the  poor  girl  the  irritation  of  his  spirit ; 
accusing  her  of  the  vexation  ahd  expense  he  bad 
wantonly  incurred ;  bnt,  above  All,  exacting  her 
unhesitating  encouragement  of  the  addresses  of  an 
elderly  Portuguese  merchant  of  considerable  for* 
tune,  to  whose  addresses  he  had  hitherto  tamed  a 
deaf  ear.  Vainly  did  Louisa  tiardingston  plead 
that  her  affections  were  engaged !  She  was  told 
that  a  girl  Endowed  with  becoming  feminine  nio-> 
desty  does  not  bestow  her  affections  till  she  gives 
them  At  the  altar;  and  on  remonstrating  that, 
right  or  wrong,  she  had  infringed  this  severe  pro^ 
hibition,  she  was  taunted  with  her  want  of  ptide 
in  continuing  to  love  the  man  who  had  so  leadily 
cast  her  off, — ^who  had  never  been  sincerely  at- 
tached to  her, — ^who  had  sought  her  only  in  the 
belief  that  she  Was  rich  and  prosperous. 

Still,  these  threats  and  taiintings  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Hardingston  availed  him  nothing;  fbr  in  the 
innocent  heart  of  his  daughter,  abided  th^  pnr^ 
and  fervent  faith  of  womAn'S  love :  and  She  waa 
inca|>able  of  surmising  the  treachery  which  might 
ha^'e  justified  a  change  in  her  feelings.  As  ahe 
neitherrode,  norfrequented  Pantheon  masquerades, 
nor  the  brilliant  circles  in  which  "  poor  Sidney  ** 
was  now  devoting  himself  to  the  Iririi  widow,  her 
Ignorance  of  his  proceedings  left  her  still  A  pretext 
fbr  afibction. 

Sidhey  Hammond,  meanwhile,  waS  beeotttilig 
inaugurated  into  a  wholly  differeht  spedes  of  Ex- 
istence. Instead  of  the  prudent,  good  sense  of 
Miss  Hardingston,  he  had  to  deal  with  the  thonglit- 
less  whims  of  a  madcap  ;  who,  from  mere  indis- 
cretion, did  not  hesitate  to  accept  trifling  obliga- 
tions from  one  having  the  habits  and  pretensions 
of  a  man  of  fortune.  Lady  Lctitia  had  not  time 
to  take  heed  of  such  trifles ;  and  the  ever-ready 
suitor  was  daily  and  hourly  despatched  fbr  the  exe- 
cution of  commissions, — ^to  fetch  boxes  for  the  play 
or  opera, — ^to  order  new  whips,  new  saddles,  new 
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W)kB,  new  engravings,  as  if  he  were  already  an 
accepted  lover,  or  rather  as  if  Lady  Lstitia  already 
wrote  herself  Hammond  instead  of  De  Bargh ; 
while  Sir  Henry  Winston,  so  far  from  heing  ho- 
noured with  her  ladyship's  commissions,  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  all  day  unnoticed  in  her  drawing- 
room,  while  the  fortunate  Sidney  scoured  all  Lon- 
don in  her  hehalf ; — nay,  more  than  London,  for 
he  was  occasionally  despatched  as  far  as  Hammer- 
smith, to  Lee  and  Kennedy's,  in  search  of  some 
rare  exotic  for  her  fancifulladyship's  bouquet. 

A  pleasant  task  enough,  to  become  oourier  to  so 
fine  a  lady,  in  weather  as  fine.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  first  month's  courtship,  though  Lady  Lstitia's 
Tariability  of  temper  had  prevented  any  positive 
advances  in  her  favour, — since  she  frowned  back 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  the  very  assiduity  she 
had  sanctioned  in  the  commencement, — poor  Sid- 
ney foond  himself  a  quarter  of  a  year  s  income  out 
of  pocket;  for  the  commissions,  however  costly, 
imposed  upon  him,  gallantry,  of  course,  forbad 
him  to  leave  to  the  credit  of  his  liege  lady.  But 
all  this  mattered  nothing.     "To  angle  with  a 

? olden  hook,"  though  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
olius  Cesar,  is  a  favcJurite  tenet  of  Surfaceism  ; 
and  the  rich  jointure  and  reversion  glittering  be- 
fore his  eyes,  would  have  determined  him  to  make 
the  hundreds  expended,  thousands,  in  th^  service 
of  Lady  Laetitia  de  Burgh. 

Engrossed  by  his  new  pursuit,  Sidney  Ham- 
mond took  no  further  thought  of  the  Hardingstons 
than  if  London  had  not  contained  such  a  spot  a6 
Harley  Street ;  though,  had  the  old  phaeton  still 
remained  in  his  service,  the  horses,  more  faithful 
than  their  master,  woiild  probably  have  been  un- 
able to  pass  through  Cavendish  Square  without 
palling  towards  the  former  scene  of  their  daily  at- 
tendance. But  though  secure  among  his  present 
associates  from  collision  with  the  city  set,  at  places 
of  public  resort  he  occasionally  came  in  contact 
with  those  who,  ignorant  of  the  rupture,  lowld  in- 
quire of  him  after  the  friends  who  were  no  longer 
so  much  as  his  acquaintance ! 

One  night,  at  Ranelagh,  for  instance,  when, 
after  escorting  Lady  Lctitia  to  her  carriage,  he 
returned  a  moment  to  the  fete  in  search  of  Lord 
Robert  de  Burgh,  who  had  promised  him  a  place 
in  ^M,  as  far  as  Brookes', — he  was  accosted  by  a 
jonng  mail,  whose  exaggerated  style  of  dress  ren- 
dered him  an  unwelcome  companion  to  such  a 
maccaroni  as  Sidney  was  becoming,  even  had  he 
not  pestered  hiin  with  inquiries  of  "  When  he  had 
Iwi  seen  the  flardingstons  ***  and  whether  **  he 
did  not  agree  in  his  opinion,  that  even  the  Bris- 
tol waters  would  be  ineffectual  in  restoring  the  lost 
Moom  and  broken  health  of  poor  Louisa  T 

Eren  on  hearing  this,  the  seared  conscience  of 
Sidney  Hammond  felt  no  shame !  It  was  not  his 
ha\i  if  her  father  were  So  shabby  a  fellow  as  to 
render  Impossible  a  marriage  that  would  have  se- 
cured Miss  Hardingston's  happiness,  and  fore- 
stalled all  necessity  for  Clifton.  It  was  not  his 
fault  if  a  disappointed  Marylebone  Miss,  desirous 
of  shining  in  the  great  world  as  his  wife,  were 
nfering  from  the  effects  of  an  ambition  thrown 
into  the  system. 


With  the  most  complete  sangfroid^  accordingly, 
and  still  looking  around  him  through  his  eye-glass 
for  *'  his  friend,  Lord  Robert,"  he  expressed  his 
regret  to  hear  of  Miss  Hardingston's  indispositioni 
and  cited  various  instances  of  cures  effected  by  thtf 
Hot- wells.  *'  In  his  opinion,  her  father  could  not 
do  better  than  take  her  to  Clifton ! " 


Though  Lady  Taunton  perfectly  approved  the 
projected  union  Of  her  prot^g<$,  which  would  en- 
title her  to  patronise  his  wife,  she  was  less  pleased 
on  learning  and  perceiving  the  favour  In  which  hS 
stood  with  the  pretty  little  Irish  widow,  patron- 
i^d  by  the  Prince.  Nevertheless,  her  mind  mis- 
gave  her  that^  even  with  Lady  Lstitia's  Ignorancd 
of  the  London  world,  she  would  scarcely  throw 
away  her  brilliant  advantages  by  a  marriage  with 
a  young  Templar  of  such  moderate  condition ;  and 
It  was  more  for  the  gratification  of  her  curiosity 
on  this  point  than  from  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  that 
the  Countess,  whose  acquaintance  with  her  wail 
slight,  invited  her  one  evening  to  Taunton  House* 

Sidney  Hammond  literally  trembled  when  hd 
heard  of  thfe  invitation!  Two  imminent  risks 
awaited  him.  Lady  Leetitia,  who  had  net  yet  set 
foot  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  ilite  of  London 
society,  would  either  command  triumphant  tue- 
cess,  and  acquire  ambitions  fatal  to  his  ptos^ 
pects ;  or  her  brogue  and  oddities  of  manner  and 
idea  would  expose  het  to  ridicule, — a  ridicule  ne- 
cessarily extending  to  her  admirers.  To  prevent 
her  accepting  the  invitation^  however,  he  was  too 
canning  to  attempt ; — having  learned  from  expe- 
rience, the  efiicacy  of  opposition,  on  all  occasions, 
in  confirming  the  intentions  of  the  wilful  little 
beauty. 

Neither  acquiescence  nor  remonstrance,  however, 
would,  on  this  occasion,  have  altered  Lady  Lstitia'i 
intentions.  Enchanted  to  find  herself  sought  by 
those  whose  acquaintance  all  London  was  seeking, 
she  repaired  to  Taunton  House,  highly  amused  at 
"  poor  Sidney's  "  irritation  at  the  neglect  of  hlB 
former  friends. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  unfavour^ 
able  influence  exercised  in  society  by  the  excessivd 
rigour  of  Queen  Charlotte  in  the  formation  of 
such  opposition  circles  as  the  Taunton  set.  But 
the  high  colouring  of  this  little  group  of  pretty  And 
witty  vauriens  was  colourless  beside  the  dare-all 
doings  of  the  Vice-regal  Court,  from  which  Lady 
Lstitla  de  Burgh  had  recently  emanated  ;  and 
welcome  indeed  was  the  accession  of  So  lively  and 
reckless  a  member  to  the  circle  whose  factitious 
spirits  were  somewhat  apt  to  flag.  Having  laugh- 
ed at  the  wit  of  Fox,  Hare,  and  Sheridan,  till 
they  were  tired, — ^the  blunders,  brogue,  and  auda^ 
city  of  Lady  Lfctitia  were  a  charming  relief. 

From  the  conversation  of  Sidney  Hammond  she 
had  gathered  sufficient  information  concerning  the 
secrets  of  her  new  associates,  to  render  the  edge 
of  her  irony  somewhat  alarming ;  and  the  moment 
Lady  Lfttitia  discovered,  from  an  indiscreet  remark 
of  General  Fitzpatrick's,  that  she  had  been  invited 
to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines,  she  retorted 
with  a  more  than  sufficient  share  of  national  hu- 
mour. 
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It  happened  that,  at  the  moment  she  entered  the 
room,  three  of  the  most  fashionable  beauties  pre* 
sent  were  laughing  immoderately  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  an  insult  they  had  offered  from  Lady  Taun- 
ton's box  at  Covent  Garden,  the  preceding  night, 
to  that  accomplished  actress  Miss  Brunton,*-(an 
object  of  jealousy  to  one  of  the  party,)— by  which 
she  had  been  so  muchoyercome  as  to  burst  into  tears. 

**  Sure  ye  remind  me,"  cried  Lady  Letitia,  ex- 
aggerating her  usual  brogue,  for  the  gratification 
of  their  malice, — **  of  a  scane  that  happened  in  our 
own  Theatre-royal,  Dublin, — ^where  three  women 
of  ^ofi,  as  they  cidled  themselves,  (the  top  o'  the  tree, 
— ^like  yerselres,)  were  in  the  stage-box,  whooping 
and  coughing,  and  laughing  their  hearts  out,  till 
they  made  a  poor  young  cratur  of  an  actress  who 
was  playing  Lady  Towneley,  stop  short  in  her 
part.— 'Pon  which,  a  young  student  of  the  univar- 
aity,^-neither  more,  nor  less  than  the  present  Sir 
Paul  J—,  jumped  up  in  the  middle  o'  the  pit, 
t'  address  the  audience ;  and  says  he,  ^  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  insist  upon  it,'  says  he,  *  and  I  know 
you'll  maintain  me  in  the  proposition,  that  those 
three  dnmien  cfioere  dreued  up  <u  ladiee^  in  the 
stage-box,' says  he,  <  be  turned  out  of  the  house  !"*  * 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  daring  sally.  But 
Lady  Taunton,  not  choosing  to  accept  the  oorert 
af&ont,  soon  recorered  herself  sufficiently  to  laugh 
off  the  attack. 

<'  You  surprise  me,  my  dear  Lady  Letitia,"  cried 
i^e.  ^^  I  had  always  heard  your  countrymen  cited 
as  remarkable  for  their  chivalry.  And  to  sanction 
a  public  attack  upon  three  women  !-^I  never 
should  have  expected  it." 

^  Surely  not, — ^if  they  had  been  women,"  cried 
Lady  Letitia,  with  unabated  spirit.  *^  But  those 
who  dared  to  insult  a  poor  cratur  of  their  own  sex, 
in  an  in£uior  station,  surely  forfsited  all  claim 
and  privU^  belonging  to  it :  and  the  audience 
was  of  the  same  way  o'  thinking ;  for,  without 
more  ado,  they  set  set  up  three  cheers  for  Sir  Paul; 
--and,  betwixt  you  and  I,  the  drunken  officers 
in  women's  doUies,  as  they  were  called  by  the 
people,  had  a  hard  matter  to  get  out  of  the  house 
wil^out  mobbing." 

The  entrance  of  Tommy  Townshend,  one  of  the 
brilliant  luminaries  of  the  Taunton  set,  fortunately 
diverted  the  attention  of  those  who  had  some  right 
to  be  offended  at  the  impertinence  (by  inference) 
of  the  Irish  widow ;  for  all  ears  and  voices  be- 
came absorbed  in  a  discussion  of  the  stormy  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons  the  preceding 
night,  concerning  some  increase  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Prince  of  Wales.— A  change  of  admin- 
istration was  even  anticipated  from  the  measure ; 
and  it  was  confidently  asserted  that  ministers  had 
resigned! 

From  the  politics  connected  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Prince,  the  transition  was  easy  to  his  follies ; 
and  though  Lady  Letitia  had  taken  no  share  in 
the  discussion  of  the  discomfiture  of  Charles  Jen- 
kinson  and  his  junta,  she  was  quite  ready  to  dis- 
cuss the  white  satin  hangings  t  of  Perdita's  opera- 
box,  which,  at  that  moment,  excited  a  general 
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outcxy  against  the  weakness  of  the  Heir-apparent 
in  minbtering  to  her  profligate  extravagance. 

«  For  my  part,"  said  Lady  Letitia,  "  I  think 
Mrs.  Robinson  parfedfy  right  to  distinguish  her 
box  from  those  of  her  «?Wa^i«« /— The  Prince  has 
so  many  favourites  among  the  women  of  character, 
that,  in  chintz,  the  Sultana  might  have  been  over- 
looked !" 

Again  did  a  dead  silence  prevail  in  the  little 
circle ;  and  the  Taunton  set  were  perhaps  of  opin- 
ion that,  for  once,  the  Irish  shamrock  might  have 
borrowed  the  motto  usually  accompanymg  the 
Scottish  thistle.  At  all  events  they  refrained  from 
all  further  attempts  to  meddle  witii  or  show  up  the 
Dublin  belle ;  but  fell  upon  a  subject  which  the 
recent  confirmation  of  the  Indepcoidence  of  Ame- 
rica brought  as  much  under  discussion  as  noio,—- the 
boundaiy  line  of  the  States,— which  the  entrench- 
ments of  Boston  rendered  somewhat  more  definite 
than  an  Ashburton  treaty. 

The  following  day  Sdney  Hammond  discerned 
in  a  moment,  from  even  Lady  Letitia's  slight  and 
caieless  sketch  of  the  amusements  of  Taunton 
House,  that  though  she  had  made  enemies  of  all 
those  it  was  his  desire  to  conciliate,  she  had  ob- 
tained among  them  a  degree  of  ascendancy  more 
valuable  than  popularity.  No  fear  X)f  their  reced- 
ing from  Lady  Letitia  Hammond  I  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  convinced  that  they  would  rejoice  in 
the  expectation  of  taming  down  the  rampancy  of 
one  who  attacked  them  in  so  audacious  a  spirit, 
by  the  influence  of  one  of  their  most  zealous 
ediles ;  and  on  receiving  from  the  Irish  beauty  an 
invitation  to  accompany  her  the  following  night  to 
Vauxhall,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  fashion,  he  de- 
termined on  bringing  matters  to  a  crims  with  the 
woman  who  had  subdued  those  of  whom  he  stood 
so  much  in  awe. 

In  the  interim,  however,  he  was  feted  to  be 
startled  by  an  event  inducing  him  to  believe  him- 
self an  especial  favourite  of  the  blind  goddess. 
By  some  miracle  he  had  escaped  an  avalanche, 
and  been  held  back  by  a  single  hair  on  the  brink 
of  a  piecipice  I  The  name  of  "  Johw  Elrazab 
Hakdikoston,  Merchant,"  appeared  that  day  in  the 

London  Gazette  I 

"  You  knew  it :  I  am  convinced  you  were 
aware  of  what  was  coming,  and  on  that  account 
declared  off!"  whispered  Lady  Taunten,  stopping 
to  accost  him  a  moment,  as  die  was  hurrying  to 
her  chair  after  the  opera,  but  rather  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  conversation  i>etween  the  Marquis 
and  her  daughter,  who  were  followmg  her,  than 
for  any  interest  she  took  in  the  affairs  of  ^  poor 
Sidney."  "  Accept  my  hearty  congratulations  on 
your  fotesight ;  but,  etUre  turns,  take  care  that 
your  Irish  widow  do  not  prove  an  equally  slippeiy 

bazgaini" 

As  he  was  about  to  request  an  explanation  of 
this  ambiguous  phrase,  the  Taunton  party  passed 
hastily  on,  and,  a  moment  afterwaids,  Uie  foot- 
men, brandishing  their  flambeaus  before  the  sedan 
of  the  Countess,  threw  the  light  upon  her  face  suf- 
ficiently to  prove,  that  the  bitter  smile  with  which 
she  uttered  her  mysterious  warning,  was  in  no 
haste  to  vanish  from  her  features. 
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While  slill  deliberating,  next  day,  over  her 
ladyship's  adjuratiosy  he  had  the  vexation  to  re- 
oeire  a  few  lines  from  Mr.  Hardingston,  dated  from 
hb  filla  at  Fnlham,  and  eamesdy  requesting  a 
few  minutes'  conyersation :  for  Sidney  Hanmiond 
had  flattered  himself,  on  pemsing  the  announce- 
ment in  the  Grazette  of  the  preceding  eveniiig,  that 
he  was  on  sufficiently  bad  terms  with  the  f&ther 
of  Louisa,  to  be  exonerated  from  the  necessity  of 
so  much  as  inquiring  after  him  under  his  misfor- 
tanes ;  and  to  be  thus  speedily  addressed  by  the 
hankrupt,  was  a  most  disagreeable  surprise !    He 
eodd  hkye  little  doubt,  that  to  request  pecuniary 
anistaiioey  must  be  the  object  of  the  distressed 
man, — assistance  he  had  never  felt  less  inclined  to 
eoDoede,  than  to  one  who  had  so  nearly  allured 
him  into  the  bosom  of  a  ruined  family.    Or,  per- 
h^B,  Mr.  Hardingston  intended  to  offer  him  the 
band  of  Louisa — inaisting  on  his  often-repeated  de- 
claiationi^  that  it  would  suffice,  portionless,  to  his 
hiqipinesa;  and  assuring  him  that,  in  the  altered 
state  of  the  affiurs  of  the  family,  ang^  establishment 
he  might  be  able  to  accompli^,  would  suffice  the 
modest  views  of  the  bankrupt's  daughter,  whose 
flnall  fortune^  secured  by  her  mother's  settlement, 
was  intangible  by  the  creditors. 
•  To  expose  himself  to  the  annoyance  of  having  to 
dedaie  the  insincerity  of  former  protestations,  was, 
in  Sidn^s  opinion,  superfluous ;  more  especially 
at  the  Ikther  might  so  persist  as  to  necessitate  an 
explanation  of  his  new  views  and  entanglements. 
He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  a  formal  ex- 
pression of  regret  that  the  multiplicity  of  his  en- 
gagements prevented  his  driving  so  far  as  Fulham, 
and  requesting  to  know,  by  letter,  Mr.  Harding- 
ston's  **  commands." 

To  this  harsh  letter,  he  somewhat  anxiously  ex- 
pected the  answer ;  dreading  that  it  might  convey 
overtures  impossible  to  accept,  and  unpleasant 
positively  to  reject  But  when  two  days  passed 
over  without  a  reply  of  any  description,  he  began 
to  hope  that  the  ruined  merchant  considered  him 
nnworthy  of  further  notice;  or  that,  amid  the 
press  of  business  attending  his  bankruptcy,  he  had 
received  succours  from  truer  friends,  or  found 
means  to  dispense  with  them. 

Sidney  Hunmond  was  only  the  more  at  leisure 
to  oQDoert  plans  for  his  anxiously-expected  explan- 
ations wiUi  Lady  Lctitia ;  who,  throughout  the 
evening  at  Vauajial],  chose  to  adhere  as  closely  to 
the  arm  of  her  kinsman  Lord  Robert  de  Burgh,  as 
a  limpet  to  a  rock ; — and  who,  the  season  being 
hr  advanced,  was  already  talking  of  a  migration 
to  the  little  fishing-town  of  Brighthelmstone,  now 
frequented  by  all  the  Taunton  set ;  in  emulation  of 
the  Prince,  who  was  beginning  to  spend  all  his 
leisare  on  those  burning  difis  at  the  feet  of  one 
already  talked  of  as  clandestinely  his  wife. 

He  was  uncertain,  moreover,  at  that  moment,  of 
being  able  to  procure  an  invitation  to  a  select  sup- 
per party,  to  be  given  that  night  by  Lady  Cler- 
mont^  at  her  channing  house  in  Berkeley  Square, 
and  a  message  having  been  announced  to  him, 
which,  believing  it  to  regard  the  supper  party,  he 
ehoee  to  receive  in  person.  Great  was  his  vex- 
ation on  discovering  that  the  man  described  to  him 


as  one  of  the  helpers  of  the  Taunton  House  stables, 
was  simply  an  errand-man  from  some  Fulham 
coach-office.  Mr.  Hardingston,  unwilling,  appar- 
ently, to  write  a  second  time,  had  despatched  this 
unceremonious  messenger,  as  fast  as  his  cart  could 
bring  him,  to  entreat  Mr.  Hammond  would  lose 
no  time  in  hastening  to  Fulham. 

Either  the  man  understood  not  the  puxport  of 
the  message,  or  the  recipient  was  too  proud  to 
make  inquiries ;— for,  in  the  unchanged  belief  that 
the  application  was  that  of  a  drowning  man  catch- 
ing at  a  straw,  and  making  a  few  last  appeals  to 
the  generosity  of  his  friends,  Sidney  Hammond 
despatched  an  answer  that  might  have  been  termed 
brutal,  had  it  emanated  from  the  lips  of  a  less 
practised  man  of  the  world. — 

^  His  compliments,  and  he  would  ride  down  to 
East  Lodge  the  first  cool  day.  But  having  no  close 
carriage,  the  present  state  of  the  weather  rendered 
riding  impossible." 

This  pretext  he  conceived  to  be  a  safe  put-off; 
for,  on  a  favourable  change  of  weather.  Lady  Le- 
titia  was  to  leave  town  for  her  new  residence  on 
the  Steyne,  to  which  she  had*  consented,  or  to 
which  h%f(mcM  she  had  consented,  that  he  should 
bear  her  company.  No  fear,  therefore,  that  he 
should  be  compeUed  to  fulfil  his  indefinite  engage- 
ment to  the  troublesome  people  at  East  Lodge ; 
and  his  last  reflection  concerning  the  Hardingstona 
that  night,  when,  by  a  tardy  and  grudging  invita- 
tion from  the  fastidious  Viscountess,  he  was  en« 
titied  to  join  the  brilliant  party  in  Berkeley 
Square,  was,  that  it  is  vexy  odd,  when  people  are 
ruined,  they  cannot  be  ruined  and  have  done  with 
it,  without  boring  all  their  acquaintance  with  their 
ndsfortunes.  For  next  to  the  troublesome  ghost 
of  man  or  wife,  returning  to  their  lares  and  pmatei 
at  the  dose  of  the  vidual  year,  the  most  importu- 
nate of  visitations  is  that  which  comes  to  remind 
the  heart  of  man  of  its  fickleness  to  the  vows  it  has 
sworn,  and  the  fidelity  it  has  outraged.  The  name 
of  Hardingston  was  now  every  way  most  offensive 
to  "  poor  Sidney !" 

That  night, — a  dewy  delidous  summer  night, 
such  as  so  often  crowns  a  midsummer  day, — ^Lady 
Clermont  had  caused  her  fine  apartments  to  be 
profusely  decorated  with  flowers ;  and  the  windows 
being  thrown  open  to  the  utmost,  the  scent  of  vege- 
tation arising  from  the  gardens  of  the  Square,  aa 
well  as  from  those  nearly  adjoining,  of  Lansdowne 
and  Devonshire  houses,  created  an  atmosphere  as 
nearly  resembling  the  freshness  of  the  countxy,  as 
a  metropolis  can  well  afford  ; — and  at  the  dose  of 
that  brilliant  supper,  a  whispering  conversation 
commenced  at  table  between  the  IMnce  and  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  (and  between  Colond  St.  Leger  and 
Lady  Taunton,  by  way  of  keeping  them  in  counte- 
nance,) which  drove  idl  the  good  courtiers  present 
to  the  remoter  windows.  Tlkere  it  was  that  Sidney 
Hammond,  while  pretending,  like  the  rest,  to  listen 
to  the  mstling  of  the  abde  trees  in  the  moonlight, 
and  enjoy  the  calm  and  dewy  fragrance,  so  wd- 
come  after  the  heats  of  a  London  day,  fended  he 
had  perceived,  on  his  sudden  approach,  the  hand 
of  Lady  Lfletitia  de  Bargh  gentiy  withdrawn  from 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Winston  !    To  be  witbdrawn| 
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however,  it  must  for  a  time  have  rested  there  ;  a 
cruel  contingency  for  the  surmises  and  susceptl- 
hility  of  even  a  fortune-hunting  lover  I 

To  remonstrate  in  the  midst  of  such  a  circle^ 
would  have  been  fatal  to  lib  interests ;  and  Ham- 
mond was  thankful  to  a  cloud  which  at  that  mo- 
ment lightly  veiled  the  brightness  of  the  moon,  so 
as  to  conceal  his  confusion  of  countenance.  More- 
over, as  is  usually  the  case  where  moonlight^  fine 
ladies,  and  fine  gentlemen^  are  suited  together, — 
particularly  after  a  due  allowance  of  chicken,  lob- 
gter  salad,  and  champagne, — a  prodigious  deal  of 
nonsense  was  in  process  of  emission  concerning 
that  changeable  luminary,  such  as  served  to  ex- 
cuse the  silence  of  the  usually  voluble  Sidney; 
whose  thoughts,  by  some  strange  coincidence,  were 
oarried  back  just  then  to  the  image  of  poor  Louisa ! 
-^For  it  had  been  one  of  the  favourite  visions  of 
their  courtship  to  anticipate  the  sununer  evenings 
they  should  enjoy  together  in  the  beantifql  gardens 
of  her  fiftther  s  villa ;  and  it  was  almost  with  shame 
he  recalled  to  mind  the  strength  and  fervour  of  the 
protestations  he  had  both  made  and  exacted,  of  the 
eternal  fidelity  which  was  to  sanctify  those  mid- 
night moonlight  rambles.  A  momentary  chill 
seemed  to  run  through  his  frame,  as  be  gazed  upon 
the  dewy  grass,  and  reflected  how  lonely  must  be 
the  walks  of  the  gentle  and  unhappy  creature, 
whoee  destinies  he  had  blighted  1 

But  his  compassion  was  thrown  away  1 — ^He  had 
XOT  blighted  them ! — At  the  very  moment  that  icy 
thrill  pervaded  his  frame,  the  spotless  soul  of 
Louisa  Hardingston  had  entered  into  its  rest. 
While  he,  the  worldling,  stood  there  amid  that 
titled  horde  of  the  vain  and  worthless, — women  of 
doubtful,  and  men  of  more  than  doubtful  oharac- 
ter— .yet  despised  even  by  liUm,— jAe  was  ascending 
to  the  realms  of  light,  the  appropriate  atmospheie 
of  her  enfranchised  and  purified  spirit. 

The  hurried  letter,  addressed  to  him  a  few  days 
before  by  Mr.  Hardingston,  had  been  written  by 
Louisa's  bed  side,  and  by  her  desire,  on  the  first 
intimation  of  the  physician  that  her  hours  were 
numbered.  By  such  an  announcement,  the  seal 
was  removed  from  her  lips ;  and  she  addressed  her 
ftither  in  terms  which  caused  even  kis  hardened 
heart  to  tremble  within  him. — Not  that  she  up- 
bti^tded  him — not  that  she  spoke  harshly;  but 
thejre  were  daggers  in  the  gentle  resignation  with 
which  she  recapitulated  the  brief,  but  fatal,  story 
ol  her  life.  She  spoke  of  herself  and  him  as  mar- 
tjrre  to  appearances, — to  Surfaceism ;  imphring^ 
father  than  exhorting  him,  to  turn  to  the  True 
and  Real,  as  the  only  cei-tain  sources  of  happiness, 
here  or  hereafter. 

But  above  all,  she  entreated  permission  to  send 
ilsr  the  man  she  had  so  dearly  loved,  that  she  might 
Implore  and  warn  him  too,—"  lest  he  also  should 
oome  to  that  place  of  torment  ;'*  and  Hardingston, 
Who,  like  Felix,  « trembled,  rebuked  by  judgment 
to  come,"  instantly  acquiesced  in  her  dying  prayer. 
He  wrote,  but  he  wrote  in  vain ;  and  his  surprise 
almost  equalled  his  disappointment.  For  he  had 
forgotten,  in  the  anguish  of  his  daughter's  death- 
bed, the  ill  savour  of  poverty  attached  to  his  name. 
JBven  he—the  speculator,— the  heartless,  callous  I 


mercenary,  foigot,  as  he  wiped  the  dewa  from  that 
sweet  and  wbtful  face,  that  he  was  nam  "  Hard- 
ingston the  bankrupt  1*' 

Sidney  Hammond's  reply  reached  him  on  the 
spot  from  which  he  seldom  stirred ;  and  Louisa, 
on  recognising  that  well-known  handwriting,  #sked 
to  look  upon  it  for  the  last  time.  Too  late  to  re- 
fuse,— though  her  father  bitterly  upbraided  him* 
self,  while  noting  the  change  that  came  over  her 
countenance  during  the  perus^  of  the  note.  Sha 
said  not  a  word,  howevei^  but  closed  he^r  eye^  a« 
if  composing  herself  to  sleep, — ^probably  to  avQid 
her  father's  commentaries  on  U|e  conduct  pf  one 
who  to  her  was  all  in  all.  But  during  her  sofming 
slumbers,  her  lips  were  still  moving  ;•— either  quivers 
ing  with  inward  anguish,  or  articulaUng  a  repxassod 
prayer  for  heavenly  mercy  towards  him  who  had 
embittered  her  days  with  such  gratuitous  crueltjf  I 

^  There  are  so  many  women  of  the  world,  on 
whom  he  might  have  practised  his  deeeptiona  with* 
out  danger  I "  murmured  the  dying  girl ;  **  but  I, 
— ^I  had  nothing  but  my  warm  affisctions  1 — ^And 
how  freely  I  gave  them  to  him.— But  not — but  n9$ 

for  tkur 

At  length  she  reoi^  slept ;  and  in  hevaliooat  dar 
lirious  dreams,  her  tongue  was  loosed,  and  all  sba 
had  been  thinking  and  feeling  burst  Incoherently, 
though  faintly,  feom  her  lips ;  and  the  taan  af  the 
ruined  man  came  down  uncpntrolled  and  unheeded, 
as  he  sat  listening  by  that  solitary  bedside,  and 
knew  how  wantonly  he  had  saosifioed  the  happi- 
ness of  his  only  child. 

It  was  two  days  after  this,  on  finding  ham  atitt 
weaker  and  more  desponding,  while  watohing  tha 
silent  tears  glide  down  her  wan  cheeks,  and  be- 
lieving, and  with  truth,  that  they  flowed  chiefly 
from  the  dread  of  leaving  the  object  of  her  fuihful 
love  unwarned  by  a  woid  from  her  dying  lipe,  thai 
Mr.  Hardingston  (in  the  excitement  of  batioldiaf 
his  poor  Louisa  revive  from  a  state  of  iasensihility 
which  he  had  bewailed  as  dsath)  despatched  hia 
abrupt  message  to  Sidney  Hammond.  At  the  mo* 
ment  of  sending  it,  the  scarcely-conscious  fona  of 
his  child  was  resting  in  his  arms ;  and  even  tha 
servant  to  whom  it  was  given,  was  too  de^ly 
touched  by  the  pli«;ht  of  her  lamented  yoong  mia* 
tress,  to  take  heed  to  what  manner  of  man  the 
commission  was  entrusted,  so  that  he  piomiacd  to 
be  faithful  and  expeditions ;  and  the  meeeangtr 
was  accordingly  ignorant  of  the  purport  of  hia  ciw 
rand. 

When  the  chilling  answer  to  those  agoniifd  an* 
treatiee  for  his  instant  presence  at  length  arrived, 
no  one  was  cruel  or  careless  enough  to  repeat  them 
in  the  chamber  of  death.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Hnrd« 
ingston's  reiterated  inquiries,  the  waiting-woman 
continued  to  reply,  that  **  Mr.  Hammond  was  oom* 
ing," — ^that  "  Mr.  Hammond  was  expected  awry 
moment ;" — ^rightly  conjecturing  that  the  fruitless 
hopes  she  thus  inspired  would  eolaoe  rather  than 
disturb  the  last  moments  of  the  sweetest  angai  that 
ever  fell  a  victim  to  the  woildlinees  of  eecid.  ii^. 

For  the  spirit  of  the  dying  Louisa  was  as  aeiane 
and  subdued  as  that  of  her  brighter  daya ; — no 
restlessness — ^no  peevishness— no  accusation.  So 
long  as  her  powers  of  sight  were  unimpaired,  aha 
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Uy  wfttching  the  door  ;^hk>  long  a^  her  ppw^r*  of 

liMiiiig  ven  aYailnble,  she  Ii8tene4  for  the  foot- 

iUpf  ahe  loTed  to  dearly, — ^Bat  there  came  a  time 

whien  the  powers  of  life  were  gradually  extinguieh- 

•d;  when  there  was  no  longer  sight  in  those  help- 

kei  eyes,  or  tonnd  in  those  powerlese  ears ;  though 

itiil  dieiB  abided  an  inward  eteadiafitness  of  lore, 

which  ooncentred  the  laat  thooghte  of  the  dying 

gill  into  •  prayer  for  Am.  Her  life  had  been  a  life 

of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, — these  three.<^Bat 

Hope  •w^a  the  last  soryiror ;— even  the  hope  that 

shswaa  hastening  to  eternal  happioese,  and  that 

the  object  of  her  yearning  afiecUoa  might  still  be 

redoemed  from  eril  to  oome. 

Throoghont  that  interminable  eTsningy  her 
frthee  sat  by  her  side,  listening  to  her  impeded  re- 
qiiraUon,  and  occasionally  moistening  her  parched 
lipe»  er  wiping  her  moistened  brow.  Louisa  had 
eotrsaisd,  ere  consciousness  and  utterance  forsook 
her,  that  the  windows  might  be  left  open,  to  refresh 
hn  ehamber  with  the  summer  sweetness  of  the 
gardens ;  and  even  that  the  wetohllght  might  be 
lemeved,  to  enable  her  to  enjoy  unmolested  the 
ehastened  moonlight  gleaming  upon  her  pillow ; 
— «» thai  the  eelf-same  light  which  called  forth 
the  wanton  jests  of  the  Taunton  set,  shone  like  a 
hab  round  the  head  of  the  dying  girl, — till  at  last, 
and  with  a  more  subdued  and  deferential  radiance, 
it  fell  upon  the  sacred  features  of  the  dead  I 

Then  came  the  unrestrained  gush  of  sorrow  of 
Hm  eonsdenpe-stmek  father, — and  the  few  faithful 
attendants  who  knew  her  excellence,  and  had 
watcSied  orer  her  sufferings.  Then  capie  the  mut- 
tered cones  of  old  Hardingston,  which,  but  for 
the  presence  of  death,  would  have  deepened  into 
frantic  execrations  on  the  name  of  the  man  who 
had  embittered  her  last  moments  by  withholding 
the  poor  aUeriation  of  one  word  of  sympathy  1—-* 
At  that  moment,  he  felt  that  Sidney  Hammond 
Ui  tHhd  hi9  ekild,—je&y  MUed  her,  as  with  the 
edge  of  a  sword  t 

As  the  bankrupt  only  retained  posoesaipn  of  his 
villa  by  virtue  of  the  medical  certificate,  which  de- 
clared that  removal  would  be  instant  death  to  his 
daughter,  it  was  necessary  to  accelerate,  as  &r  as 
^te^ney  wovld  allow,  his  preparations  for  the 
bumble  funeral  his  present  means  enabled  him  to 
supply  to  her  he  had  so  long  pampered  in  the  lap 
of  hixuvy  ;  nor  was  it  judged  necessary  fer  the 
sewspapers  to  announce  the  decease  of  one  rich 
osly  in  beauty  and  virtue.  The  death  of  Louisa 
wu  consequently  as  little  known  or  noted  as  that 
of  some  flower  of  the  field ;  and  the  world  went  on, 

Witbovt  one  laugh  the  less,  one  tear  the  more, 
Aal  ahfl  was  gone  who  joined  its  nirth  before. 

Kot  was  ^  poor  Sidney"  ever  in  greater  spirits 
than  on  the  rery  evening  the  undertakers  were 
dosing  In  for  ever  the  now  solemn  feoe  whence  the 
tesrs  were  wiped  for  evermore. 

Thai  night,  while  the  wateh-ligfats  were  being 
Nt  round  the  eolfin  of  Louisa  Hariingston,  he  was 
As  gayest  guest  at  a  supper  given  by  Lady  Letitia 
de  Burgh,  to  assemble  around  her  the  little  knot  of 
friends  about  to  be  dl^ersed  by  her  depaxture  for 
Brighthelmstone  the  following  day. 

As  the  SMrrjr  little  banquet  drew  to  a  close. 


Qammond,  who  was  seeted  beside  the  lady  of  the 
house,  grew  more  than  ever  tender  in  his  pxofes- 
sions,  more  sanguine  than  ever  in  his  hopes.  The 
time  was  not  far  distant,  he  hoped,  when  that 
agreeable  house  and  well-ordered  establishment 
would  be  submitted  to  his  authority, — ^tbat  mas- 
sive plate — ^those  generops  wines— and  last^  (and 
leasty)  that  pretty  little  woman,  be  all  bis  own.-^ 
It  was  a  pleasant  prospect ; — and,  combined  with 
copious  draughts  of  sparkling  champagne,  enhanced 
by  the  exquisite  singing  of  the  Sheridans,  who, 
with  I^dy  Taunton  and  her  daughter,  we?e  of  the 
party,  melted  his  soul  within  him,  almost  to  ecstasy. 

Under  the  influence  of  .such  feelings,  he  pressed 
en4  pressed,  with  tenderest  whispers^  for  a  favour* 
able  answer  to  his  petition  for  a  place  in  the  car- 
riage  of  Jisdy  L^titia  to  Bzightony  ihe  following 
day. 

*'  You  must  ask  permisnon  of  Sir  Harry  Wln« 
ston,"  was,  at  last,  her  undaunted  reply.  **  Bride- 
grooms are  not  apt  to  encourage  the  presence  of  a 
third  person  quite  so  early  in  the  honeymoon.  Nay, 
I  might  say  a  fourth ;  for,  let  me  clfl4m  your  con** 
gratulations  on  the  only  obstacle  to. this  happy 
mamage  being  removed,  by  Lord  Robert  de  Burgh's 
having  consented  to  leave  me  the  sole  guardian- 
ship of  my  little  girl  \ — The  opposition  of  the  exe- 
cutors of  my  late  husband's  wiU,  has  alone  retarded 
the  avowal  of  my  approaching  union  with  my  dear 
Harry.  But  Lord  Bobert,  having  satisfied  him* 
self,  by  the  habits  of  intimacy  on  which  we  have 
recently  lived,  that  Harry  will  nmke  the  best  of 
fathers  to  the  dear  child,  has  actually  proposed  to 
the  chancellor  my  nomination  as  co-guardian  with 
himself ;  and  I  am  now  the  happiest  creature  in 
the  wodd  I  By  the  vray,  I  may  thank  youy  my 
dear  Mr.  Hammond,  for  some  portion  of  my  good 
fortune  ;  for  had  you  not  examined  and  given  me 
your  legal  opinion  upon  my  rights,  or  rather  teatU 
of  rights  under  the  will,  and  advised  me  to  sur« 
render  the  guardianship  of  my  poor  little  Augusta, 
I  should  not  have  seen  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
Lord  Bobert ;  without  which,  matters  would  never 
have  readied  their  present  happy  state  of  pacifica- 
tion." 

Eager  congratulations  from  Lady  Taunton  and 
the  rest  of  the  party,  recalled  **  poor  Sidney"— 
(now  poor  Sidney,  indeed  I)— U*  the  necessity  of 
putting  a  good  face  upon  the  nikatter ;  and  he  soon 
began  to  talk  of  a  visit  to  the  Steyne  at  the  end  of 
the  honeymoon,  and  of  completing  the  pariie  eoirrSe 
by  pairing  off  with  little  Augusta,  as  if  he  had  been 
fully  prepared  for  the  thunder-ckp  which  had 
suddenly  exploded  over  his  head. 

Neveztheless,  though  he  was  the  first  to  propose 
healths,  and  perpetrated,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  minutes  he  was  ever  to  spend  in  the  Taunton 
set,  two  bon-mots  which  provoked  the  laughter  of 
Hare  and  the  af^roving  smile  of  Brinsley,  Lady 
Taunton,  an  experienced  judge  of  such  symptoms^ 
noticed  that,  though  he  had  been  tossing  off  glasses 
of  iced  champagne  enough  to  produce  a  burning 
fever,  his  hands,  when  he  assisted  to  put  on  her 
cardinal  as  she  stej^edinto  the  carriage,  were  cold 
as  marble  1 

f%m  was  an  aeenrsed  night  to  Sidney  Ham* 
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mond.  On  his  return  to  hia  chambers  he  found 
his  table  ooTered  with  the  season's  bills,  which  the 
announcement  of  his  intended  departure  to  Brigh- 
ton had  caused  to  be  sent  in, — a  somewhat  sub- 
stantial reminder  of  the  ruinous  extent  to  which 
he  had  carried  his  matrimonial  speculations :  for 
he  had  grudged  himself  neither  enhancement  nor 
adornment ;  and  Lady  Letitia,  heaven  knows,  had 
spared  the  designing  barrister  no  expense  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  interested  suit  at  Loye. 

And  now,  what  was  to  become  of  him  t  So  far 
from  haying  progressed  a  single  step  towards  re- 
concilement with  the  Taunton  set,  he  had  rendered 
himself  so  ridiculous  in  their  eyes  by  his  recent  de- 
feat, as  to  have  lost  even  his  honorary  grade  as  a 
fashionable  young  man  about  town,ambitious  of  be- 
coming somewhat  more.  A  defeated  man  is  ever  an 
object  of  contempt,let  the  object  he  has  attempted  to 
conquer  be  what  it  may ;  and,  even  in  those  days,  ad- 
ministrations were  careful  against  attaching  to 
themselyes  any  member  peculiarly  yulnerable  to 
the  shafts  of  ridicule ; — ^to  be  laughed  at,  being  one 
of  the  most  critical  perils  of  a  public  man. 

He  was  -accordingly  worse  o£P  than  after  his 
banishment  from  the  Paradise  of  Taunton  House. 
Poor  Sidney  had  nothing  in  enjoyment,-— nothing 
in  prospect ; — ^no  pleasant  country  houses, — ^no  ex- 
cursion to  Brighton, — ^no  anything.  £yen  the  Bed- 
ford Square  uncles  would  be  less  attainable  now 
that  rumours  of  his  conduct  towards  the  Har- 
dingstons  were  beginning  to  transpire ;  the  Harley 
Street  set  haying,  since  the  bankruptcy,  of  course, 
attributed  his  precipitate  retreat  to  a  rat-like  in- 
stinct, forewarning  him  of  the  fate  of  the  house. 
With  diminished  means  and  deteriorated  reputa^ 
tion  he  was  consequently  worse  off  than  oyer. 

**  At  all  eyente,"  muttered  the  apostle  of  Sur- 
faceism,  in  the  course  of  that  sleepless  night,  **  I 
will  take  care  the  world  do  not  find  out  the  extent 
of  my  disappointment.  I  must  continue  to  pass 
for  haying  been  in  Lady  Lstitia's  secrets ;  and  im- 
press people  with  an  idea  of  my  being  on  good 
terms  with  those  unfortunate  Hardingstons.  I 
will  ride  down  to  Fulham  *^bi»  yery  morning— 
(for  the  sooner  I  get  Saladin  to  Tattersall's  the 
better,  as  I  haye  no  longer  any  use  for  him  in  the 
park.)  Yes  i  I  will  ride  down  to  Fulham,  pre- 
tending to  drop  into  breakfast  in  a  friendly  way. 
The  air  will  do  me  j^.  I  fear  I  drank  too  much 
champagne  last  night, — for  I  am  deucedly  feyerish. 
Champagne!  Ay,ay^— Longenough,  I  suspect,before 
lenjoyoneof  those  charmmgpeiititouperstLgsin  !'* 

That  summer  morning  was  worthy  to  follow  that 
summer  night.  The  yilla  gardens  of  the  suburbs 
were  in  their  fullest  bloom,  with  thousands  of  roses 
dispensing  their  £ragranoe  to  the  air,  and  the 
acacia  trees  shedding  their  profuse  white  blossoms 
like  a  pearly  shower.  Nothing  could  be  sweeter 
or  more  genial  than  the  season  and  the  scene. 

**  What  a  heayenly  refreshment,  after  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  the  goxgeous  fetes  I  haye  been  he- 
qnenting !"— mused  "  poor  Sidney,"  while,  leay- 
ing  the  rein  on  Saladin's  neck,  he  took  his  way 
along  a  narrow  lane,  bordered  on  either  side  by  beau- 
tiful gardens,  with  the  birds  singing  in  snatches 
in  the  shrubberies,  and  the  bees  humming  among 


theilower-beds.  *'  How  cheerful  yet  how  quiet  these 
pleasant  retreats  1  How  welcome  after  the  noise, 
and  jostle,  the  insolence  and  scorn  of  the  throng  I 
haye  sacrificed  so  much  to  propitiate ;  and  among 
whom,  at  two-and-thirty,  I  haye  not  made  a  single 
friend  I  If,  at  this  moment,  I  were  to  throw  my- 
self into  the  riyer  which  I  see  glittering  yonder 
between  the  willows,  not  a  human  being  would 
deign  to  notice  my  exit,  beyond  wondering  at  my 
foUy — and  obserying,  perhaps,  that  I  was  always 
a  little  wrong-headed ! — Ye»— one/  That  poor  girl, 
I  yerily  belieye,  rvo/^  liked  me;  naturally  enongh, 
for  I  was  the  first  man  who  oyer  paid  her  atten- 
tion, and  certainly  took  some  pains  to  recommend 
myself ; — ^more,  perhaps,  than  I  ought.  But  it  was 
no  fault  of  mine  if  her  father  thought  proper  to 
liye  beyond  his  means  !*' 

At  that  moment,  the  sweetness  and  freahnefls 
and  yerdure  of  the  winding  lane  seemed  suddenly 
obscured  by  a  gloomy  object  that  took  poasepsion 
of  the  pathway  skirting  the  palings.  The  startled 
birds  instantly  deserted  the  shrubberies  for  asecarer 
retreat ;  and,  lo !  the  white  acacia  flowers,  which 
before  had  fallen  on  the  ground,  now  dropped  upon 
the  mourning  cloaks  and  yelyet  pall  of  a  funeral 
that  was  passing  along  the  road ; — a  walking  fiine- 
ral — ^followed  by  a  single  chief  mourner,  and  one 
or  two  sobbing  women,  apparently  seryanta. 

**  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  funeral  bell 
pealingf  along  the  water  from  Fulham  Church!" 
mused  Sidney  Hammond,  as  the  gloomy  proceaaion 
came  in  yiew, — about  which,  from  its  want  of 
funeral  pomp,  he  concerned  himself  no  more  than 
he  would  haye  done  for  some  pauper's  burial  emer- 
ging from  an  hospital. 

Apprehensiye,  howeyer,  that  the  sable  array,  in 
so  confined  a  space,  might  startle  his  high-bred 
horse,  (accustomed  only  to  the  pleasant  sighta  and 
sounds  of  the  ring  and  a  London  afternoon,)  he 
drew  up,  and  turned  the  tossing  head  of  Saladin 
towards  the  opposite  palings,  a  moyement  ofpat- 
entfy  suggested  by  feelings  of  respect  towards  the 
mournful  procession. 

But  the  spirited  horse  being  thus  reined  in,  all 
was  silence  in  that  secluded  spot ;  so  that  the  tramp 
of  the  approaching  cofl&n-bearers,  conyeyiqg  the 
child  of  clay  to  a  stOl  more  silent  home,  became 
painfully  audible ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  amd 
incongruity  between  that  measured  tread  and  black 
array,  and  the  green  and  sunny  scene  constituted 
by  the  Almighty  for  pleasant  sights  and  asaoda- 
tions.  A  feeling  of  terror  and  loathing,  like  the 
sickening  awe  that  arises  in  the  heart  of  childhood 
in  contemplating  a  funeral,  oppressed  the  usually 
callous  heart  of  Sidney  Hammond  ;  and  bnt  that 
the  garden-paling  restrained  his  moyements,  and 
thnst  him  almost  into  contact  with  the  sable 
mutes  preceding  the  coffin,  he  would  haye  hurried 
from  the  spot. 

But  what  were  his  emotions,  what  his  sdf-re- 
buking,  when,  as  the  coffin  borne  past  him  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  shut  out  the  sunshine  from  his 
eyes,  he  recognised  in  the  chief  monmer  the  wasted 
person  and  altered  countenance  of  the  bankrupt 
Hardingston ! 
Noneedto  inquirp,a8Laertesconcemingthe  gentle 
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Opheiifly  the  name  of  her  they  were  conveying  to 
the  grave.  A  thousand  voices  seemed  to  shriek  it 
into  his  ears ;  and  a  still  small  whisper  to  echo 
that  fatal  cry  with  still  more  solemn  adjuration ! — 
LffOM  wa  dead  I  He  had  murdered  her ! — and 
all  he  could  do  in  token  of  his  tardy  reverence  for 
her  sofferingSy  was  to  raise  his  hat  from  his  head, 
as  her  neglected  corpse  went  hy ! 

Whatever  might  be  the  inward  emotions  of  Sid- 
ney Hammond  at  this  unexpected  termination  of 
one  of  ihe  episodes  of  his  career  of  Surfaceism,  he 
was  carefdl  to  i«tum  to  town  with  an  unabashed 
and  unmoved  countenance ;  for  he  felt  that,  were 
he  to  betray  unusual  emotions  on  the  wedding-day 
of  Lidy  Letitia  Winston,  the  world  to  which  he 
bowed  the  knee,  would  attribute  his  afflicted  air 
to  mortification.  On  entering  his  club  that  after- 
noon, therefore,  he  arrayed  himself  in  his  usual 
pearly  smiles,  and  talked  of  his  intended  departure 
for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  if  he  had  only  remained 
in  town  to  do  honour  to  the  nuptials  of  two  of  his 
intimate  aasodatee. 

Some  one  present  happened  to  mention,  among 
the  goesip  of  the  day,  the  death  of  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Hardlngston  the  member, — *^  Hai^ingston 
the  bankrupt." 

**  The  poor  girl,  it  seems,  could  not  survive  her 
father's  downfall.  Women  have  seldom  courage  to 
look  ruin  in  the  fiue,"  added  the  talker  of  small- 
talks  ; — ^^'they  are  so  cursedly  selfish, — so  wedded 
to  their  own  little  comforts. — Miss  Hardlngston  is 
&r  from  the  only  fine  lady  who  would  sooner  die 
than  live  without  a  carriage  and  opera-box.  After 
all,  I  suppose  her  death  will  be  rather  a  relief  to 
her  father,  who  has  not  a  rap  left." 

^  He  was  always  an  extravagant  man,"  mutter- 
ed Sidney  Hammond, — ^to  whom  these  observa- 
tions were  pointedly  addressed.  '^  But  I  confess  I 
thought  his  daughter  had  more  strength  of  mind." 

^  One  must  not  trust  to  appearances,  my  dear 
feUow," — ^replied  his  companion.  *^  We  aJl  thought 
ym  the  pet  of  Taunton  House,  the  lord  and  master 
(or  slave)  elect  of  Lady  Letitia  de  Burgh ;  yet 
how  plagaQy  were  we  mistaken ! — For  your  own 
sake,  Sid.,  I  trust  you  may  not  have  shared  our 
error!* 

To  demonstrate  that  he  had  mot,  became,  of 
eoone,  the  immediate  object  of  Sidney  Hammond. 
In  Older  to  prove  himsetf  heart-whole  and  pocket- 
whole, — ^that  he  had  been  dismissed  neither  by  a 
iair  CountesB,  nor  rich  widow, — ^he  took  care  to 
flatter  that  autumn,  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  at  a 
▼ariety  of  public  resorts.  He  appeared  at  Buxton, 
Hanowgate,  Scarborough,-— which,  as  yet^  had  not 
ceded  their  vogue  to  the  Spas  of  the  Continent, — 
«Dd  spent  the  winter  at  Bath,  distinguished  alike 
by  his  minuet  and  his  rubber. 

His  pains,  however,  were  thrown  away.  Before 
the  opening  of  a  new  London  season,  the  Taunton 
set  was  broken  up.  His  Countess  having  married 
her  lovely  daughter  to  her  satisfaction,  was  gone 
to  repair,  by  a  couple  of  years'  retrenchment  on 
tbeContinentyher  costly  series  of  London  pleasures. 
The  Wfaistons,  too,  were  in  Ireland ;  and,  by  the 
mere  ordinary  course  of  fashionable  rotation,  Sid- 
ney Hammpnd,  without  legitimate  pretensions  to 


a  solid  footing  in  the  world  of  ^on,  found  himself 
distanced  by  the  new  sets  succeeding  to  the  one,  to 
establish  himself  in  which,  he  had  sacrificed  so 
largely. 

A  few  casual  invitations,  a  few  passing  nods  and 
salutations,  were  all  that  remained  to  him  of  his 
former  brilliant  popularity.  Having  been  once 
or  twice  seen  looking  somewhat  seedy  on  the  pavi^ 
—without  a  phseton, — ^without  a  horse, — ^without 
a  seat  in  anybody's  opera-box, — ^people  began  to 
discover  that  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  recommend 
him ;  that  *<  poor  Sidney*  had  no  *<  speciality"  to 
entitle  him  to  favour,  —  was  not  superlatively 
witty,  superlatively  well-looking,  or  superlatively 
well-bred,  to  excuse  his  want  of  birth  and  fortune ; 
and,  accordingly,  when  next  they  met  this  mediocre 
Mr.  Sidney  Hammond,  they  passed  by  on  the  other 
side. 

At  five-and-thirty,  when  crows'-feet  begin  to 
pucker  the  eyes,  and  silver  hairs  to  blanch  the 
head  of  a  man  about  town,  he  loses  the  spirit  and 
resolution  indispensable  to  better  the  condition 
which  the  world  has  ascertained  to  be  so  meagre. 
Thwarted  in  his  deep-laid  projects,  disappointed 
and  peevish,  Hammond  had  ceased  to  look  forward, 
but  contented  himself  with  spending  his  life  in 
small  change,  living  from  day  to  day,  making  as 
good  a  figure  as  he  could,  and  avoiding,  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  the  whips  and  scorns  of  the  more  in- 
solent portion  of  society.  He  stuck  to  London, 
because  London  still  afforded  him  a  few  pleasant 
invitations ;  and,  by  sordid  economy  the  rest  of 
the  year,  contrived  to  make  the  sort  of  show,  dur- 
ing the  season,  of  which  a  good  club  and  good 
tailor  afford  the  groundwork. 

Every  year,  however,  the  invitations  grew  fewer 
and  farther  between,  and  the  show,  such  as  it  was, 
more  difiicult  of  accomplishment.  By  famishing 
himself  from  second-rate  shops,  he  was  beginning 
to  acquire  the  quizzical  look  which  a  man  of 
forty,  or  five-and-forty,  is  sure  to  contract,  if  he 
affect  juvenility  of  dress  and  manner,  though  un- 
able to  support  the  pretension  by  the  fashionable 
cut  of  his  clothes,  the  exceUence  of  his  horse,  or 
the  eminence  of  his  social  position.  Many  people 
began  to  call  Sidney  Hammond  a  bore,  a  prig,  an 
old  quiz ; — ^for^  instead  of  contenting  himself  with 
the  matter-of-fact  conversation  current  in  the 
humdrum  society  into  which  he  was  progressing, 
he  was  always  rdating  anecdotes  and  facetiae  of  the 
Taunton  set,  now  a  thing  of  tradition ; — and  a  man 
who  invariably  prefaces  his  remarks  with  **  I  re- 
member some  years  ago,"  is  sure  to  end  with  pass- 
ing for  superannuated  :-~anything  older  than  of 
yesterday  being  obsolete  in  London  small-talk. 

Moreover,  the  order  of  people  and  order  of  things 
which  his  reminiscences  regarded,  was  already  out 
of  favour  with  the  world.  There  had  been  a  great 
reaction  in  the  opinions  of  society.  The  French 
Revolution,  with  its  concatenation  of  horrors^  had 
intervened ;  and  the  vulgar,  unapt  to  mark  their 
discrimination  of  shades  and  degrees  of  error, 
thought  they  could  not  protest  too  loudly  their 
hatred  and  abhorrence  of  the  liberalism  which 
th^  chose  to  regard  as  the  cause  of  the  martyrdom 
of  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  of  the  innocent 
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Madame  ElUabeth,  and  thousands  of  victims 
equally  inoffensive.  And  thus  the  Whigs  were, 
for  a  moment,  in  disrepute,  because  Robespierre 
was  a  ruffian. 

Loudest,  of  course,  among  the  disclaimers  was  the 
voice  of  Sidney  Hammond ;  for  in  the  Church-and- 
State  class  of  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding  fanatics, 
into  which  he  had  fallen  from  his  high  and  palmy 
ftate,  the  name  of  Fox  was  as  that  of  Antichrist.  As 
to  Home  Tooke  and  his  pupil  Sir  Francis,  Sidney 
Hammond  knew  that  to  avow  the  smallest  sym- 
pathy with  such  godless  and  lawless  individuals, 
-^ould  be  to  take  leave  of  turbot  and  saddles  of 
mutton  froqi  ChrlstmM  to  Midsummer.  Like 
Peter,  therefore,  he  denied  his  Master ;  and  thence* 
iorward  set  up  a  sort  of  modest  '^  Toryism  on  con- 
viction," which  he  knew  would  bring  him  in  a 
yearly  revenue  of  twenty  dinners,  between  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  Bloomsbury ;  twenty  more  sober 
dowagerly  entertainments ;  besides  tiie  pi$  otter  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  ^niscellaneous  but  highly-re- 
Bjtectable  family  dinnen  where  the  grace  was  long 
and  commons  riiort. 

If^ot  perhaps  that  Sidney  ratted  solefy  and  wholly 
on  the  temptation  of  so  many  five-and-sixpenoes 
qaved  in  his  club  account.  He  might'  possibly 
hf^ye  persisted  in  dining  virtuously  seven  days  in 
the  week  on  4  fried  whiting  and  cutlets,  moistened 
by  a  glass  or  two  of  Bucellas,  but  that,  among 
the  Bedford  Square  uncles,  there  was  a  surly  old 
bachelor,  as  stiff  in  Toryism  as  the  clay  of  his 
lincolnshire  estate  could  make  him,  who  had  been 
toasting  Billy  Pitt  in  crusty  old  port  till  his  tem- 
per resembled  his  potations.  During  '^  poor  Sid- 
ney's" youthful  infatuation  in  the  Taunton  set, 
old  Bob  Hammond  was  never  known  to  name  him 
otherwise  than  **  my  ass  of  a  nephew ;"  nor  was 
it  till  he  had  persbted,  for  a  series  of  years,  in 
calling  in  Bedford  Square  every  time  the  crusty 
old  port  and  the  gout  got  the  better  of  the  crusty 
0I4  gentleman,  (who  pleaded  guilty  to  the  Licome- 
tax  Commissioners  to  the  possession  of  eight  thou- 
sand per  annum,)  that  he  was  induced  to  admit  of 
his  nephew,  that,  if 

^  Thebes  did  bis  weak  trnkaowing  youth  engage, 
He  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age/' 

Sidney  was  now  all  for  Bloomsbury  and  the 
Heaven-born  minister ;  and  Bloomsbury  accepted 
ite  proselyte. 

Had  old  Robert  resided  on  Baddington  Gneen 
instead  of  in  Bedford  Square,  his  prudent  nephew 
would  have  found  it  equally  convenient  to  ^  drop 
in"  at  the  testy  old  gentleman's  Sunday  dinner- 
time, and  fight  over  the  debates  of  the  week  ;  al- 
lowing himself  constantly  to  be  defeated  by  his 
host,  fencing  with  the  ailments  of  Pitt,  (which 
fitted  him  much  as  the  seven-league  boots  of  the 
qgre  fitted  Hop-o'-my-Thumb,  because  they  pos- 
sessed the  magic  faculty  of  contracting  to  the  size 
of  the  meanest  capacity ;)  and,  having  suffered 
himself  to  be  gradually  converted  by  ^e  zeal  of 
the  heirless  uncle,  he  followed  up  his  game  by  re- 
nouncing such  of  his  former  high  associates  as  had 
not  been  at  the  trouble  of  forgetting  him.  With 
noh  an  object  in  view  as  the  heirship  of  eight 
ihousand  per  annum,  it  was  worth  his  while  to 


give  up  his  whole  time  to  study  the  capriee^  and 
prejudices  of  a  man  who  was  now  little  more  than 
a  bundle  of  prejudice  and  caprice. 

The  old  gentleman  meanwhile  could  not  feU  to 
be  pleased  with  the  converuon  he  had  efiectad  in 
his  ^'  ass  of  a  nephew."  To  be  secure  of  a  partner 
at  picquet  and  backgammon  half  the  nighta  in  the 
week,  saved  him  a  world  of  outlay  in  toadyism ; 
which  he  had  hitherto  found  almost  as  expensive 
an  article  to  lay  in,  fer  home  consumption,  as  the 
crusty  old  port  He  had  no  longer  any  need  to 
purchase  the  evening  visits  of  his  apothecaary,  or 
of  a  few  hnmble  friends,  of  whom  a  gouty  chair 
had  taught  him  the  value.  It  is  true,  the  needy 
and  sneaking  nephew,  whom  May  Fair  now  re- 
garded as  a  prig  and  a  quiz,  appeared  to  Am, 
in  spite  of  his  orows'-feet  and  suit  of  p^pes  and 
salt,  a  very  frisky  young  fellow.  But,  as  he  often 
observed,  ^  a  man  must  have  time  to  sow  his  wild 
oats"— and  having  been  young  himself,  old  Bob, 
at  seventy-eight,  had  indulgence  for  tiie  follies  of 
old  Sidney  at  eight-and-forty.  It  obviated,  nuse- 
over,  all  his  scmples  about  absorbing  the  leisure 
evenings  of  his  nephew,  to  think  of  the  serious  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  the  recent  convert^  in  spending 
his  idle  time  with  '^a  man  whoee  principlee  were 
in  the  right  "place,  instead  of  lounging  it  away 
among  a  set  of  mischievous  democrats^  like  tfaoae 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  consorted.*'  SHaej 
Hammond  could  not  but  agree  with  him.  It  was 
a  very  serious  advantage  to  him  indeed  I  More 
especially  when  the  old  gentleman  discovered  that 
there  were  six  evenings  in  the  week  to  be  devoted 
to  backgammon,  and  one  to  family-prayera,  in 
which  his  nephew's  services  as  reader,  had  become 
indispensable,  so  that  the  Tory  proselyte  had  no 
longer  a  minute  any  more  tiian  an  opinion  he  oonid 
call  his  own. 

Strange  to  tell,  no  sooner  had  the  old  gentleman 
squabbled  and  lectured  his  submissive  nephew  into 
the  adoption  of  his  principles  than  he  seemed  to 
grudge  tiiem  as  though  they  were  too  good  lor  him ; 
fer  he  lectured  and  squabbled  quite  as  much  now 
that  poor  Sidney  was  bowing  the  knee  to  Ba^  by 
hb  side,  as  when  he  had  withheld  hb  worship. 
He  was  so  little  pleased  to  see  an  indigent  kinsman 
enjoying  the  excellent  political  faith  which  was 
the  best  to  be  had  fer  love  or  money,  by  hiaoiBelf, 
a  man  of  ten  thousand  a-year,  that  he'  made  the 
new  faith  as  irksome  to  hb  neophyte  as  lay  in  his 
power ;  and,  if  poor  Kdney  did  but  repeat  a  few 
of  the  dogmas  conned  out  of  hb  book,  would  tarn 
short  round  upon  him  with  inquiries  of  ^  what  the 
devil  he  should  know  about  the  matter!" 

Still,  his  cross  must  be  borne.  Sidney  Ham- 
mond had  left  himself  nothing  fer  it  but  submis- 
sion. In  betaking  himself  to  Toryism  and  Bed- 
ferd  Square,  he  had  burnt  hb  ships  and  Uewn  up 
the  bridge  behind  him.  His  hopes  and  feai%  and 
the  whole  future  of  hb  worthless  existence^  were 
now  invested  in  the  contingencies  of  a  last  will  and 
testament ;  and  he  must  not,  in  a  fit  of  petnlancey 
blow  over  his  house  of  cards. 

Byron  has  assured  us,  that— 

^  People  living  on  annuities 
Are  longer-lived  than  others  f^ 
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bot  thoe  is  a  tortoise-like  longevity  la  elderly 

Rktires, 

"  Like  to  »  step-dftme  or  »  dow»ger 
Ltng-withenng  oui  a  yoang  mvi's  reveime;'- — 

vitfaeriBg  it  onty  in  fact,  till  the  said  youn^  man 

teoomes  old  in  his  turn.   Sidney  Hammond,  acpord- 

iagiy^  waited  and  waited,  with  his  hopes  deferzed 

and  heart  aick,  vatcbing  the  billons  complexion 

snd  palsied  hand  of  the  old  man ;  who,  in  return, 

watted  hia  watchfulness  with  unsuspected  sbrewd- 

neas.    Though  old  and  infirm,  the  Bloomsbury 

uncle  was  sufficiently  widely  awake  to  discrimi- 

BsiebetwiBeii  the  adulaUon  of  a  legacy-hunter,  aud 

tbe  Tigilanoe  of  kinsmanly  regard.    For  Sidney 

was  not  a  solitary  adulator*    **  Where  the  carcase 

i%  there  shall  the  Tultures  be  gaUiered  together ;" 

lad  there  were  diyers  pitiful  fellows  besides  the 

Nsdy  nephew,  who  accommodated  their  ambitious 

^petite  to  the  meagre  fare  of  the  invalid  and  his 

itnfiy  spartmants. 

Among  these,  was  a  nan,  high  in  the  councils  of 
^  kiogv  (who  was  now  once  more  exercising  his 
ngal  f oneiions  and  presiding  over  the  terrors  of 
Ha  war  raging  between  Engluid  and  France,)  and, 
deipito  of  the  sanguinary  and  tumultuous  nature 
of  thoss  couneils,  what  is  called  a  -saint.  In  the 
intervals  of  offioial  labour,  however,  he  made  it  an 
Mt  of  diarity  to  bestow  his  tracts  and  company  on 
the  old  valetudinarian,  with  whom  he  had  become 
socidentally  acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  public 
csner;  and  of  all  his  rivals,  this  was  the  man 
most  liared  and  loathed  by  Sidney  Hammond. 
There  was  something  feline  in  his  sleekness  and 
meekness^  which  roused  tho  kindred  mistrust  of 
the  l«gaey-hunter« 

One  day,  having  surprised  his  Whitehall  com** 


has  luckily  fallen  vacant  in  his  department ; — ^an 
all -but  sinecure, — attendance  six  hours  or  so  a-day 
fiye  times  a-week  at  the  Treasury,  and  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  a-year  i — just  the  sort  of  thing  which 
you  were  telling  me  the  other  day  formed  the 
limit  of  your  wishes ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  Sir,  that 
though  he  presses  it  on  your  ac<?eptance,  there  are 
two  hundred  names  on  his  list  of  men  highly  re- 
commended to  him  for  clerkships  1" 

Sidney  Hammond's  heart  swelled  within  him  I 
For  so  many  years  past  had  he  considered  himself 
on  the  brink  of  eight  thousand  a-year,  that  at 
ntne-and  forty  to  find  Imuself  rated  at  the  value 
of  a  clerkship  of  two  hundred,  was  almost  an  in- 
suit. — ^Nevertheless,  small  as  was  the  salary,  it  con- 
sideraUy  exceeded  the  modicum  into  which  his  own 
income  had  dwindled ;  and  even  )iad  the  ofier  been 
more  modest,  he  felt  that  to  refuse  a  favour  pro* 
vided  for  him  by  his  uncle,  such  as  it  was,  might 
perhaps  deprive  him  of  more  important  benefits.  It 
was  difficult,  however,  to  assume  the  air  of  radiant 
gratitude  expected  at  his  hands. 

^  For  my  part,"  Mtered  the  old  man,  ^'  1  know 
not  how  to  be  sufficiently  thankful  to  my  illus* 
trious  friend  for  his  kind  and  noble  consideratiQU 
of  me  and  mine.  To  my  thinking,  there  cannot 
be  a  more  decided  proof  of  greatness  of  mind,  than 
the  acuteness  of  observation  which  led  hin^  to  dis- 
cover, without  a  hint  on  <mr  part>  the  necessities 
of  a  perfect  stranger." 

Sidney  Hammond  longed  to  be  affronted,  and 
explode. — But  a  legacy-hunter  may  be  defined, 
according  to  Champfort's  definition  of  a  courtier, 
<<  homme  sans  humeur  et  sans  honneur ;"  and  it 
was  his  cue  to  submit. 

So  judicious,  moreover,"  observed  the  old  gen** 


pskitor  at  the  doee  of  a  visit  to  the  sick  inan,    tleman,  ^^to  secure  for  you  not  only  an  increase 


(viiich  had  evidently  been  long  and  soothing,  for 
tksrt  was  a  book  of  sermons,  with  certain  leaves 
loldsd  down,  on  the  table  between  them,  and  the 
^h  sharp  boss  of  the  official  was  still  bestridden 
by  qwctades  as  though  he  had  been  reading  to  the 
invalid,)  soaroely  had  he  taken  his  glosing  soft- 
voiced  leave,  when  the  old  gentleman,  turning  ab- 
ruptly to  Sidney,  suddenly  addressed  him :— 

**  That  is  a  godly  and  a  tender-hearted  man,  if 
ever  there  breathed  one  !''  said  he.  ''He  has 
pointed  out  to  me,  my  dear  nephew,  circumstancee  . 
eoQceming  jrou  which  I  own  had  escaped  my  at- 
tention. ]^t>m  your  frugal  habits  of  life,  and 
ihabby  appearance,  (you  will  excuse  my  coming 
to  tbe  point,)  he  is  convinced  you  are  in  less  pros- 
perous drcomstances  than  your  friends  could  de- 


A  flush  to  which  they  had  been  long  unaccus- 
toasd  overspread  the  sallow  features  of  Sidney 
Baamoad.  Was  it  possible  that  the  man  he  had 
SBapoctad  of  ssaatly  undermining  his  prospects, 
had  don^  him  so  good  a  turn  as  recommend  his 
nistasities  to  the  sympathy  of  his  rich  uncle ;  and 
wia  old  Hammond  about  to  make  a  settlement 
apoahlmathttt? 

^  With  a  degree  of  consideration,  for  which  I 
never  sufficiently  thank  him,"  resumed  the 


^arulous  treble  of  the  old  man,  ^  he  has  conse- 


of  income,  but  an  occupation  for  your  time.    He 

has  probably  noticed  the  quantity  of  leisure  you 

have  on  your  hands,  as  proved  by  the  frequency  of 

your  visits  here ;  and  has  wisely  decided  that  it  is 

as  great  an  act  of  Christian  charity  to  provide 

work  for  an  idle  man  in  this  dissolute  metropolis^ 

where 

Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do, — 

as  to  augment  your  means  of  worldly  comfort." 

Sidney  Hammond  sighed  deeply  as  he  tried  to 
infuse  proper  ardour  into  his  acknowledgments. 
To  a  man  hungering  after  a  fat  legacy,  it  was  a 
hard  thing  to  be  belaboured  by  so  meagre  a  bene- 
fit ;  but  sJas  !  his  future  fortunes  depended  on  his 
grateful  acceptance.  At  all  events,  the  duties  im- 
posed on  him  by  his  new  place  exonerated  him 
from  one-half  of  his  attondance  upon  his  uncle  ; 
and  of  two  disagreeable  things,  it  was  less  laborious 
to  sign  his  name  three  thousand  times  a-day  on 
Grovenunent  paper,  than  listen  for  the  three-thou-« 
sandth  to  the  history  of  the  ailments  and  infirpii-^ 
ties  of  Robert  the  Endless. 

In  B{Mte  of  his  good  wishes^  however,  the  vale-? 
tudinarian  went  ailing  and  wailing  on ;  and  the 
office  which  Sidney  Hammond  fancied  himself  to 
be  accepting  for  a  term  of  months,  had  galled  and 
thwarted  him  for  years ;  when  by  the  blessing  of 


fwntlj  ofltosd  ma  for  yo%  an  appointment  which  |  Providenoe^  a  severe  winter  set  in ;— -the  price  of 
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coals   rose,   quicksilTer  fell ; — and  with  it,  the 
wealthy  old  bachelor  of  Bedford  Square. 

On  receiving  the  intimation  of  his  decease  early 
one  January  morning  from  his  nnde's  apothecary, 
who  had  been  sent  for  in  the  nighty  and  as  hb  note 
expressed  it,  **  only  to  find  the  vital  spark  ex- 
tinct,"— Sidney  Hammond  hastily  accoutred  him- 
self in  the  customary  suit  of  solemn  black,  which 
he  had  kept  by  him  for  twelve  years  past,  to  be  in 
readiness  to  express  his  grief  for  his  departed  kins- 
man, even  till  the  cut  thereof  reminded  the  looker- 
on,  more  distinctly  than  pleanngly,  of  the  exploded 
fashion  of  the  last  century ; — and  hurried  to  Bed- 
ford Square. 

His  official  patron,  however,  was  there  before 
him ;  looking  like  a  walking  Book  of  Lamentations, 
and  sadly  inclined  to  expatiate,  in  lengthier  prose 
than  could  be  acceptable  to  the  next  of  kin  to  a 
wealthy  defunct  awaiting  the  opening  of  a  will, 
upon  the  transient  nature  of  sublunary  things.— 
Nay,  there  was  a  third  person  on  the  spot)  with 
whose  presence  he  could  have  equally  dispensed ; 
— ^the  man  of  business  of  his  late  unde, — ^the  cus- 
todian of  his  testamentary  dispositions, — ^being  no 
other  than  the  individual  who  had  apprized  him  at 
Ranelagh,  three-and-twenty  years  before,  of  Miss 
Hardingston's  illness ;  and  who,  having  put  away 
boyish  things  for  the  realities  of  life,  was  now  one 
of  the  leading  solicitors  of  the  day. 

Let  us  spare  our  readers  the  recital  of  the  will ; 
for  it  is  tedious  enough  to  listen  to  the  technicali- 
ties of  such  instruments,  even  when  we  trust  to 
find  our  names  therein  inscribed,  in  a  manner  sa- 
tisfactory to  our  sense  of  personal  merit.  Suffice 
it  that,  after  a  preamble  of  the  lengthiest^  during 
the  reading  of  which  Sidney  Hammond's  ears  be- 
came of  the  colour  of  red  sealing-wax  with  excite- 
ment, the  late  "  Robert  Ophan  Hammond  of  Puc- 
kerfen  Hall,  Lincolnshire,  being  in  a  sound  state 
of  body  and  mind,  did  appoint  his  illustrious  friend 
the  official,  sole  executor  of  that  his  last  will  and 
testament ;  whereby  was  bequeathed  to  him  the 
whole  estate  of  the  testator,  real  and  personal,  in 
trust  for  the  charities  afterwards  enumerated."  In 


consideration  of  the  trouble  certain  to  accrue  to 
him  from  such  a  trusty  and  of  the  liberal  kindness 
with  which  he  had  studied  the  interests  of  the 
Hammond  family,  by  bestowing  a  suitable  pro- 
vision on  his  dear  nephew,  he  was^  moreover,  con- 
stituted residuary  legatee :  and  had  Sidney  pre- 
sumed to  resent  this  most  Christian-like  distribu- 
tion of  the  family  property,  he  must  have  been  an 
ungrateful  fellow ; — ^for  so  far  from  omitting  his 
name  from  the  will,  his  affioctionate  unde  had  be- 
queathed him  £200  as  a  mark  of  attachment,  in 
addition  to  one  of  twenty  mourning  rings ! 

Poor  Sidney !— poor  old  Sidney ! — ^In  this  in- 
stance, the  Surfaceites  had  been  two  to  one  against 
him ! — This  last  and  worst  disappointment  occa- 
sioned a  severe  attack  of  nervous  fever;  which 
brought  down  his  grey  hairs  in  sorrow,  not  to  the 
^OM,  but  the  fpround;  adding  a  caoutdiouc  wig 
to  the  number  of  his  grievances.  He  survived, 
however,  till  within  the  last- few  yean.  Many  of 
our  readers  must  have  noticed  a  spare,  meagre, 
fractious  official,  whose  deafness  and  blindness 
rendered  him,  tUl  a  short  time  ago^  one  of  the 
many  public  nuisances  of  the  Treasury.  In  his 
efibrts  to  appear  twenty  years  younger  and  more 
active  than  he  really  was,  his  blunders  were  inces- 
sant. Justy  however,  as  the  spruce,  weU-bmahed, 
but  nearly  imbecile  old  derk,  was  on  the  point  of 
being  superannuated,  he  died  suddenly  of  a  cramp 
in  the  stomach,  from  attempting  to  eat  an  ioe  at 
Graup's  among  his  younger  colleagues^  when  a  hot 
jelly  would  have  been  more  suitable  to  his  years 
and  the  weather. 

^  From  loveless  youth  to  unreqMcted  afs,** 
from  unrespected  age  to  an  unlamented  grave^  was 
only  a  natural  progress  for  the  shallow  egotist^ 
who  had  commenced  life  with  good  abilitiesi  a  good 
reputation,  and  sufficientfortune.  But  he  bad  Uved 
far  shadows, — wUh  shadows^— deaf  to  the  sevciw 
truths  of  life,  and  inaccessible  to  its  moae  aolid 
pleasures ;  till  at  the  dose  of  life,  there  was  not  a 
human  soul, — ^no,  not  even  the  Temple  laundnaa, 
who  laid  out  his  remains, — ^to  shed  a  tear  over  the 
unregretted  disciple  of  Surfaceism  ! 
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Haviko  already  mentioned  the  bowie-knife  as 
not  only  so  common,  but  so  formidable  a  weapon 
both  in  Texas  and  the  whole  South-west^  the  reader 
will,  perhaps,  not  be  displeased  to  Jiear  a  little  more 
of  it ;  the  various  tragical  hand-to-hand  exploits, 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  performed  even 
amongst  the  ^highest  cirdes*'  of  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  through  its  agency,  having  conferred 
upon  it  a"  degree  of  bloody  and  horrible  distinction 
never  yet  acquired  by  many  of  its  elder  brethren 
of  the  same  craft.  Let  it  not^  however,  be  regarded 
altogether  in  the  light  of  an  engine  of  human 


slaughter ;  since,  in  many  other  respects^  it  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  articles  to  the  settler  and  frontiers- 
man. Like  the  Highlander's  Men  dhu^  the  same 
blade  which  this  morning,  perhaps^  was  buried  to 
the  hilt  in  the  body  of  an  enemy,  or,  it  may  be,  of  a 
friend  with  whom  its  owner  had  a  **  difficulty/'  will 
also  serve  to-night  to  carve  the  venison  for  sapper — 
to  skin  and  cut  up  the  hunter's  game— to  extract 
hooks  from  the  gullets  of  ponderous  red  fiah,  when 
its  master  goes  a-fishing  ;  or  to  supply  any  other 
need,  no  matter  how  smiall,  (if  not  too  small  for  'i^ 
own  siM,)  for  which  a  knife  can  possibly  be  required* 
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In  shorty  Butler  has  accurately  pre-descrihed  its 
TariooB  uaes^  aided,  no  douht,  by  a  wonderful  spirit 
of  poetical  prophecy,  in  the  following  charming 
portiait  of  tJie  dagger  of  his  ''Sir  Knight  :"— 


It  was  a  serviceable  dndgeon, 
Sther  for  fightiiig  or  for  drndging. 
When  it  had  stsbbed,  or  broke  a  head. 
It  would  serape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread ; 
Toast  cheese  or  bsoon,  tbongh  it  were 
To  bait  a  moose-trap,  'twould  not  care. 

Some  of  the  tribe,  nevertheless,  are  too  exalted 
for  these  menial  offices,  and  imbued  with  a  spirit 
skin  to  that  of  many  heroic  men  in  our  own  times, 
who  hold  nothing  worthy  of  themselves  but  ''glo- 
lioxis  war  ;"  and  would  rather  rust  in  sulky  repose 
for  ever,  than  for  an  instant  condescend  even  to 
think  of  becoming  useful  in  any  other  and  probably 
better  capacity.  But  Captain  Marryat  has  given 
us  the  whole  history  of  the  parentage  and  uses  of 
the  bowie-knife. 

I  hsTe  heard  it  stated  that  a  blow  from  one,  well 
wielded,  ia  sufficient  to  break  a  man's  arm.  Cer- 
tsin  it  is,  that  I  have  myself  seen  skulls  of  Mexi- 
cans brouglit  from  the  battle-ground  of  San  Jacinto, 
on  which  Texas  gained  her  independence,  that  were 
deft  nearly  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  bone 
hekmdy  evidently  at  one  blow,  and  with  sufficient 
force  to  throw  out  extensive  cracks  like  those  of  a 
Btarred  glaas.  This  is  more  true  to  fact  than  com- 
plimentary to  Mexican  valour.  At  the  same  time, 
it  proves  that  old  adages  may  occasionally  be  mis- 
taken. **  He  that  fights  and  runs  away  "  does  not 
always  **  lite  to  fight  another  day."  Colonel  Bowie 
went  to  Texas  during  the  troubles  which  preceded 
the  independence  of  that  country,  and  was  lying 
lick  in  bed  at  the  fortress  of  the  Alamo  when,  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1836,  it  was  stormed  by  Santa  Anna, 
and  taken.  Bowie  was  murdered  tiiere  upon  his 
piUow^ — The  hand  that  formed  the  dreadful  knife 
could  no  longer  wield  it.  The  celebrated  Colonel 
Crocket  of  Tennessee— of  whose  unmatched  hunt- 
bigsand  bear-excursions  few  readers  but  must  have 
s  vivid  recollection — also  fell  in  the  battle  of  the 
Alamo.  The  authorities  say  he  was  found  almost 
buried  amid  the  corses  of  Mexican  soldierB  whom 
he  had  slain  before  he  himself  fell. 

Perfaapa  I  ought  scarcely  to  have  mentioned  this 
circumstance,  which  is  to  be  found  in  most  his- 
tories ;  only,  that  I  wished  to  add  to  it  the  pleas- 
ing fact,  that  Crocket's  favourite  watch,  which  he 
bad  dispooed  of  to  a  gentleman  in  the  States  during 
his  lone  tramp  through  prairie  and  forest  to  the 
Texan  frontier,  was  recently,  and  with  generous 
consideration,  returned  to  the  Colonel's  widow, 
when  the  possessor,  for  the  first  time,  heard  of  his 
death. 

Althoagh  the  act  of  carrying  arms  in  secret  is 
hekl  to  be  illegal,  yet  it  is  quite  general,  I  believe, 
unless  perhaps  wiUi  the  inmiediate  inhabitants  of 
a  toleiably-well  populated  town.  They  are  gen- 
erally at  hand  in  the  majority  of  stores, — ^in  liquor 
diope  either  placed  under  the  counter,  or  more 
usually  behind  the  bar  upon  the  waU,  within  reach 
of  the  individual  attending,  and  immediately  before 
the  eyes  of  the  customer.  When  openly  carried, 
the  knive  is  in  a  sheath  attached  to  a  body  belt ; 


when  secretly,  either  in  a  narrow  pocket  purposely 
made  down  Uie  straight  part  of  the  trousers'  thigh, 
so  that  the  bending  of  the  body  is  not  inconmioded 
nor  the  weapon  discovered ;  or  in  a  similar  casing 
down  the  back  between  the  shoulders.  It  is  hence 
considered  by  some  individuals  as  sufficiently  indi- 
cative of  evil  intentions  on  the  part  of  an  opponent, 
if,  in  the  event  of  a  warm  dispute,  or  of  presumed 
offence  given,  you  see  him  pretend  to  scratch  the 
back  of  his  hoid,  or  make  any  other  equally  gen- 
teel and  polite  attempt  to  conduce  to  hia  own  per- 
sonal comfort  and  private  satisfaction,  in  that  sig* 
nificant  and  suspicious  region  of  a  loafer's  earthly 
tenement  of  day. 

Besides  the  free  use  of  the  Bowie  knife,  another 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  state  of  refinenient 
and  social  intercourse  amongst  the  people  of  this 
country  is,  their  inveterate  habit  of  swearing  and 
cursing.  I  say /Mcu/tar,  because  though  no  unusual 
thing  elsewhere,  yet  its  very  excess,  its  depth  and 
recklessness, constitute  its  singlenessand  singularity 
there.    To  return  to  my  personal  adventures  :— 

Scarcely  had  we  been  located  many  hours,  after 
our  arrival,  in  the  habitation  of  an  English  lady, 
(Mrs  S.,)  whose  husband  was  then  in  England  on 
business,  than  accounts  began  to  pour  upon  us  of 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  ;  and  no  trifling 
fund  of  anticipatory  pity  was  exhausted  upon  us 
for  the  disappointments  and  miseries  which  we  all 
were  doomed  to  endure.  The  almost  inevitable 
fatality  of  the  main- land,  and  of  those  parts  of  the 
interior  most  particularly— Brazoria  and  the  Bra- 
zos for  instance — ^where  at  present  the  greatest 
quantity  of  cotton  is  produced,  was  strongly  dwelt 
upon :  unless  the  norUiem  emigrant  who  purposed 
settling  on  the  land  had  taken  the  precautionary 
measure  of  becoming  **  acdimated  "  by  a  year  or 
so's  residence  on  the  island. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  could  not  believe. 
The  books  said  otherwise 

PerhapsMessrs.  Newell,  Lawrence,  and  Kennedy, 
who  know  so  well  the  healthful  properties  and  the 
virtues  of  Texan  air,  will  endeavour  to  reconcile 
these  facts  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  public  whom 
hitherto  they  have  so  woefully  misled.  At  the  same 
time,  the  charges  of  doctors  (eight  in  ten  at  least 
of  whom  never  had  their  diplomas)  are  most  enor- 
mous. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  labour- 
ing man  state  something  to  the  effect  that,—"  It's 
of  no  use  working  here ;  for  if  one  contrives  to  save 
seventy  or  eighty  dollars  beforehand,  and  then 
gets  *  chill-and-fever '  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  all 
goes  in  physic,  and  then  one's  just  as  forward  as 
when  one  started." 

And  such,  in  fact,  is  the  case.  While  patients 
decline  mpur^v,  doctors  acquireahighly-he^thy  ac- 
tion of  the  same  vital  organ :  and  though  hundreds 
of  the  medically  advised  drop  into  their  graves,  I  do 
not  believe  that  Galveston  Island  can  yet  boast  of 
containing  the  honoured  bones  of  one  solitary  me- 
dical itdviser.  Like  tarantulas,  they  can  kill  any- 
body except  themselves.  Should  the  inquisitive 
and  curious  reader  wish  to  know  why  th^  espe- 
cially contrive  to  escape,  while  other  people  are 
seized  ;  I  reply,  Because  they  supply  Uiemselves, 
out  of  the  pockets  of  their  patients,  withinnumer- 
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able  eomforifl  And  conyeniences  calculated  in  that 
climate  to  mitigate  ot  ward  off  disease,  which  the 
poor  suffering  patients,  who  have  to  work  for  their 
firing,  cannotj  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  sup- 
ply themselves  with.  Individually,  I  was  oogniaant 
of  the  fact,  that  a  coinmon  seaman  before  the  mast 
wad  charged  by  one  of  these  biting  prussic-aeid 
tascals  no  less  a  sum  than  seventy  doUars — about 
2i4  English — ^for  somewhere  near  three -weeks'  at- 
tendance, draughts  and  boluses  included!  Jack, 
however — (  Tom,  I  ought  to  My,  for  that  was  his 
name, — Tom  Allfcn,  a  Scot) — ^Tom  swore  he  would 
never  pay  it ;  and  Texan  society  tn&y  confidently 
repose  its  faith  in  his  promise  :  he  is  sure  to  keep 
it,  fbr  tlie  best  of  reasons, — because  he  never  could 
pay.  Incidentally,  I  may  give  a  sketch  6i  this 
man's  career  in  Galveston.  He  was  a  seaman  on 
board  the  ship  Francis,  in  whibh  we  left  England, 
and  was,  beyond  comparison,  the  mo^t  able  naviga- 
tor on  board.  He  had  been  to  almost  all  parts  of 
the  known  world, — had  fought  as  a  pirate  amongst 
the  Turks, — aUd  had  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
earth  beneath  his  eye  far  more  clearly  than  many 
a  well-schooled  student  lit  twenty,  with  all  his 
globes,  his  geographies,  and  his  tutors.  The  Cap- 
tein  quarrelled  with  Tom  on  the  voyage,  because 
Tom  grumbled  at  short  commons  and  no  grog*  A 
regular  cat-and-dog,  or  dog-and-badger  life  did 
they,  in  contequence,  lead  of  it,  until  our  passage 
was  concluded.  The  Captain  used  to  threaten  to 
shoot  Tom  through  the  head  ;  a  threat  to  which 
Tom  replied,  by  coolly  reminding  the  old  skit>per, 
that  *'  two  could  play  at  that  game."  As,  in  truths 
they  6ould,  had  it  been  tried  ;  for  the  latter  had 
too  much  of  the  old  pirate  In  him  not  to  keep  a 
**  bosom  friend  "  of  that  kind  with  him  ever  after 
hostilities  commenced.  When  we  arrived  In  port, 
and  the  cargo  was  begun  to  be  unladen,  Tom  dis- 
covered various  casks  of  bottled  London  porter 
stowed  away  in  the  hold,  belonging  to  his  old 
enemy,  the  CapUiin.  This  was  a  glorious  revela- 
tion. He  now  determined  to  be  revenged  f(tr  the 
short  allowance  and  grog-stopping,  td  which  the 
crew  had  been  subjected  at  sea,  by  discussing  this 
identidal  porter  while  engaged  wiUi  the  rest  of  the 
meri  in  unlading.  He  accordingly  broke  open 
the  ciksks,  took  out  the  bottles,  knocked  the  liecks 
off.  and  drank  the  contents  along  with  his  cbm- 
rades,  singing  out — **yeb,  oh— oh, — ^he — ave — oh!" 
all  the  while,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  first 
mlite,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  hatchway  on 
deck,  superintending  the  delivery  of  those  portions 
of  the  cargo  taken  from  below.  By  afternoon,  all 
the  men  below  (in  the  hold)  were  gloriously  drunk, 
and,  long  before  sunset,  totally  unable  to  work. 
The  inate  found  fault, — Tom  grew  rebellious  and 
independent :  the  men  backed  him  up,  and  even- 
tually a  desperate  and  bloody  fray  took  place  on 
the  wharf,  in  which  I'dm  was  worsted,  and  for 
^hich  he  was  afterwards  lugged  off  to  prison.  On 
the  following  day  he  was  tried  and  convicted  in  a 
tolerably  heavy  fine  ;  which  being  paid  out  of  his 
wages,  left  him  at  liberty  again,  and  he  returned 
to  the  ship.  That  same  night,  however,  he  and 
two  others — one,  the  cook,  named  Harry,  and  the 
other,  another  Tom,  a  ship-boy,  called,  for  distinc- 


tion, ycuHff  Tom — contrived  a  plan  of  escape  from 
the  shitf  altogether.  At  midnight  they  eseaeaiid 
it  so  well,  that,  by  getting  on  board  a  fisherman, 
bound  towards  Houston,  they  Were  sailing  up 
Buffalo  Bayou  before  the  old  skipper  of  the  Francis 
knew  where  to  look  for  them.  Young  Tom  made, 
however,  a  grand  mistake.  He  left,  hi  Ihe  hurry, 
his  trunk  on  the  wharf ;  and  when  he  n%xt  heard 
of  it,  it  was  found  to  h&ve  nothing  inside,  although 
it  was  quite  full  of  new  clothes  when  he  left  it 
there !  Tom  Allen  ahd  Harry  obtained  employ- 
ment iu  the  construction  of  a  boat  for  dome  settler 
upon  the  Bayou  ;  while  ybuUg  Tom  (who  even- 
tually  left  his  bones  io  bleach  and  dry  in  Galves* 
ton  dand,  under  circumstances  of  a  very  pitiable 
nature)  rambled  off  over  the  prairie  in  4ile8t  <ff 
adventures  and  a  livihg,  and  finally  got  elected  to 
the  ofiice  of  cow-herd  to  a  gentleman  iiquatter,  who, 
after  the  accustomed  Texan  fashion^  never  paid 
him  a  penny  for  his  service. 

Tom  Allen,  that  hatdy  seaman, — he  it  was  who 
was  suspended  by  ropes  for  half-a-day  toother, 
with  his  lower  extremities  dangling  in  the  sea, 
while  he  fixed  our  jury-rudder,  after  getting 
aground,  as  before  related ;  and  that  at  A  time 
when  every  other  mah  on  board  positively  refused 
to  do  it,  from  dread  of  sharks  which  abound  iif  the 
Gulf ; — Tom  Allen,  I  repeat,  soon  fell  sick  ;  and 
subsequently,  after  the  departure  of  th^  old  ship 
for  Englahd,  was  brought  down  to  the  island 
more  dead  than  alive.  Then  it  was  that  he  swal** 
lowed,  in  the  course  of  so  brief  a  period,  seventy 
dollars'  worth  of  doctor.  Aftet  that  he  got  into 
the  dock-yard  ;  and  in  case  the  intermittent  fevef 
does  not  eause  his  promotion  to  heaven,  or  his  de« 
gradatioU  io  the  other  place,  I  should  feel  inclined 
to  concliide  that,  in  the  lohg-ruU,  hfe  is  destined  td 
become  a  shining  light,  a  soirt  of  s^  gem,  upon  the 
naval  arm  of  Texas. 

The  reason  why  all  that  low,  flat  portion  of  thd 
main-laiid,  before  idluded  to,  should  not  only  be 
less  salubrious  than  the  island, — arid  iiideed  tlitt 
its  unhealthiness  should  Incf^ade  in  8ome  gived 
ratio  to  its  distance  from  the  sea.  Is  plain  enough. 
It  is  almost  entirely  attributable  to  th^  fact^  of  its 
being  less  under  the  influence  of  those  fine  sea 
breezed  which  almost  constantly  blow  from  the 
south, — ^tempering  the  burning  atmosphere  as  they 
pass,— conferring  most  life  where  most  strong,  but 
dying  away  altogether  Idng  before  they  have 
reached  a  hundred  miles  inland ;  Hud  thus  leaving 
the  dead,  swampy  level  to  reek  knd  steam  In  tt 
sweltering  calm,  and  under  an  almost  vertic^  snu, 
between  which  and  the  rank  earth  below,  {lerhap^ 
not  once  a-month  is  seen  a  single  passing  cloud. 
To  any  man  who  knows  what  kind  of  soil  and 
temperature  are  required  for  a  good  rice-land,  the 
simple  fact,  that  aU  these  levels  and  bottoms  ate 
considered  eminently  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of 
that  hot-and-wet  growing  grain,  will  suflice  as  a 
more  than  necessary  proof  of  its  generally  total 
unfitness  as  a  location  for  emigrants  from  ahy  tem- 
perate region,  and  most  especially  for  the  natives 
of  such  a  climate  as  this  of  Great  Britain. 

Any  person  rising  from  the  perusal  of  such  works 
as  Mr.  Kennedy's,  would  naturally  dondude,  that 
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so  emigrant  had  nothing  to  do  hut  select  his  loca- 
lity in  any  part  of  this  paradise  he  pleased,  and 
iqnat  down  npon  it  in  the  sUttie  coiiscions  secilrltj 
as  thongh  he  were  going  npon  the  occnpaney  of  a 
new  fknn  in  his  own  straggling  parish. 

One  wonld  be  inclined  to  take  it  for  granted^  that 
s  horse  with  a  inan  on  his  back,  may  trayel  from 
Arkansas  to  Coahnila,  and  from  Galveston  to  Santa 
Fe,  without  risk  or  peril  from  either  blped^  qnad- 
mped,  centipede,  or  snake. 

So  far,  howerer,  from  this  facility  of  location  in 
(he  '*  Garden"  of  Texas  being  matter  of  fact,  the 
tnith  is;,  that  A  tolerably  ronnd  party,  well  anned, 
accoutred,  and  protisioxied,  is  required,  even  with 
absolnie  safety  to  go  and  lock  at  it.  These  precau- 
tions are  necessary,  both  for  mhtual  protection 
and  fhe  sostentation  of  life  in  that  wilderness  Of 
ffveets, — that  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ! 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  insecurity,  arising 
from  the  unpopulated  and  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  that  several  gentlemen,  both  English  and 
American,  joined  the  recent  celebrated  Texan 
%kxtk  F]^  "TliAMi^o"  Expedition,  by  way  of 
escort,  and  were  afterwards  captured  by  the  Mexi- 
cansy  deprived  of  their  arms,  papers,  and  beasts  of 
bnrden,  and  marched  barefoot  some  thousands  of 
miles  down  to  the  bity  of  Mexico ;  where  those  that 
snirived  tliis  perilous  journey  were  subjected  to 
every  indignity  and  barbarity  that  the  low  revenge 
of  Santa  Anna  (Presidentof  Mexico)  could  suggest ; 
and  in  the  end  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  When 
in  Galveston  I  was  invited  to  join  the  party  which 
was  then  in  course  of  formation :  but  independent- 
ly of  other  minor  considerations,  I  ascertained  so 
much  conoeming  its  outfitting,  as  left  no  doubt 
whatever  on  my  mind,  that  something  else  besides 
trading  in  th«  ordinary  way  for  Mexican  bullion 
and  peltries  was  in  contemplation ;  and  hencd 
hckiiy  declined  to  form  one  of  the  number.  Thfe 
assertion  that  hostilities  bf  aty  kind  wen  medi- 
tated has,  I  am  aware,  been  strongly  denied  by  th6 
Texans  since  the  total  failure  of  the  expedition 
itself;  but  kssuredly  — whateter  might  be  the 
meaning  of  the  leaders  and  captains,  there  were 
many  amongst  them  t^hb  conceived  it  at  least 
^hin  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a  Ui^le  plun- 
der ihight  by  chance  happen  to  be  brought  back 
again.  Mr.  Kendall,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Kew  Orleans  Piec^ne  newspa{)er, — Shaving  ob- 
tained all  necessary  passports,  &c.,  from  the  Mexi- 
can Consul  in  New  Orleans,  to  enable  him  to 
penetrate  into  Mexico  with  sectlrity,  joined  the 
Expedition  becailse  of  the  prottetion  it  afforded  in 
pa^ng  through  the  Whole  extent  of  the  Texan 
paiadise  against  wild  Indiatis,  roving  Mexican 
marauders,  and  6i\iht  nameless  dangers.  He, 
alooff  with  the  greater  part  of  the  band,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mexicans  before  they  reached 
Santa  F^|  and  performed  the  journey  to  Mexico 
as  afaovi  itated.  His  passports  afibrded  him  no 
protection  : — ^they  were  violently  taken  from  him, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  all  other  papers  found 
on  the  persons  of  individuals  foiming  the  party, 
Were  bumed  before  tlieir  faces  in  the  public  square. 
ShMehkretom  home,  that  gentleman  has  pub- 
lished some  highly  interesting  and  vivid  sketches 


both  of  inland  Texan  scenery,  and  of  the  melan- 
choly march  to  Mexico,  with  the  adventures  that 
attended  it.  One  of  thete,  both  for  its  brevity  and 
its  strikingly  Mexican  character,  I  may  venture 
to  relate  ;  premising  only  that  Salezar  mentioned 
in  the  extract,  was  captain  of  the  prisoner^  escort. 
Mr.  Kendall  says, — **  As  we  were  about  starting^ 
after  the  events  I  have  jnst  detailed,  a  man  named 
John  McAllister,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  and  of  an 
excellent  fkmlly,  complained  that  one  of  his  ancles 
was  sprained,  and  that  he  could  hardly  walk.  He 
was  nearly  lame  in  the  other  ancle,  and  could  nevet 
walk  without  limping.  On  starting,  he  was  allow- 
ed  to  get  into  a  cart  which  had  been  employed  td 
carry  some  of  ths  more  feeble  of  our  men  $  but 
finding  it  too  heavy  loaded^  after  being  a  mile  on 
the  road  he  was  ordered  out  and  told  to  limp  alont 
the  best  way  he  could.  Salezar  had  frequently  told 
those  who  were  unable  to  keep  up  that  he  Would 
shoot  them  rather  than  have  the  march  delayed. 
Although  he  had  already  struck  and  severely  beat 
several  of  the  sick  and  more  unfortunate,  we  could 
not  believe  him  brute  enough  to  murder  a  ihan  in 
cold  blood)  whose  only  crime  was  that  he  was 
lame ;  but  in  this  we  were  niistaken.  On  being 
driven  from  the  cart,  McAllister  stated  his  inability 
to  proceed  on  foot.  Salezar  told  him  to  hurry  on. 
Again  the  unfbrtunate  man  declared  himself  ut* 
terly  unable  to  wklk,  and  this  in  the  presence  of  half 
a  dozen  of  his  comnides.  The  worse  than  brutal 
captain,  now  wound  np  to  a  pitch  of  fury,  com-» 
manded  him  to  follow  the  cart  or  he  would  order 
him  to  be  shot.  < Then  shoot!'  said  M'Allisteri 
throwing  open  his  blanket,  *  and  the  sooner  the 
better  !'  Salezar  took  him  at  his  word  ;  and  a 
single  ball  sent  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  trod  the 
earth  into  eternity;  His  ears  were  then  cut  off,  his 
blanket  and  pantaloons  stripped  ftom  him,  and 
his  body  thrown  by  the  road-sid^  as  food  for  tha 
wolves  I " 

The  reader  will,  after  this^  agree  with  me  that 
I  have  since  had  good  cause  to  congratulate  my- 
self on  not  having  saddled  a  mule  ot  a  mustangi 
(wild  horse,)  and  joined  the  expedition  to  SantA 
F^.  He  will  also  conclude,  that  settling  in  tha 
richest  and  only  (to  northern  people)  valuable—^ 
because  only  healthy— part  of  this  magnificent 
country,  is  not  quite  such  an  easy,  quiet,  pleasant 
summer-day's  job  as  some  writers,  who  have  never 
tried  it,  would  fain  persuade  their  more  uninformed 
countrymen  that  it  is.  High  time  enongh,  indeed, 
will  it  be  to  invite  poor  emigrants  into  these  flowery 
wastes  when  the  government  of  the  country  pos- 
sesses something  like  ^wer  and  means  to  protect 
them  when  there. 

Connected  with  matters  of  a  sanatory  natnre,  I 
must  not  forget  to  add  that  Mr.  Kennedy  has  men- 
tioned the  existence  in  Galvestoh  of  a  General  Hos- 
pital for  the  reception  of  the  sick.  Whether  it  ba 
a  junior  St.  Bartholomew's^  or  a  Guy's,  we  are  not 
informed  ;  nor  did  I  ever  ascertain  whether  any 
saint  in  the  calendar  had  or  had  not  any  patronage 
over  it.  Of  this  fact  I  am  certain :  that^  as  the 
juveniles  of  Cocaigne  have  it,  it  was  a  ''  regular 
Gh^  "  to  look  at.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  any 
human  habitation,  it  stood  alone  in  the  desert— 
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dead,  silent,  and  seemingly  aloof  from  all  Hying 
and  active  Christian  sympathy.  It  was  nothing 
more  than  a  long  and  ordinary  Mreather-boarded 
and  shingled  house,  one  storey  high,  raised  on  cedar 
blocks,  about  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
with  two  windows  in  front,  a  door  in  the  middle, 
and  a  flight  of  four  or  five  wooden  steps  by  which 
to  communicate  within  and  without.  On  one  side 
it  looked  out  upon  a  landscape  of  wild  sea  swamp, 
covered  with  hundreds  of  shrieking  and  screaming 
aquatic  birds;  while  an  old  and  ruined  wooden 
fort,  combined  with  the  wrecks  of  once-gallant 
sailing  vessels  now  fast  embedded  in  the  sands  of 
the  bay,  formed  the  background.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  prospect  was  that  of  a  .wide  flat  wilder- 
ness of  sandy  shore,  upon  which  the  breakers  of 
the  gulf,  whether  at  ebb  or  flow  of  tide,  were  ever- 
lastingly casting  the  foam  of  their  madness,  and 
chanting  to  the  ears  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  dying 
Within,  day  and  nighty  the  doleful  and  solemn  song 
of  eternity. 

Would  that  I  could  now  lay  before  the  reader  a 
drawing,  made  by  my  own  hand,  of  this  veritable 
hoi^ital,  as  it  stood  at  midsummer  in  the  year  of 
oar  Lord  1841 !  It  now  lies  before  me,  and  calls 
vividly  to  recollection  many  a  mad  hunting-expe- 
dition, many  a  ** wild-goose  chase"  in  reality; 
many  a  desperate  fishing-bout,  and  many  a  sad 
musing  melancholy  walk  that  I  have  had  with 
some  now  dead,  within  the  reach  of  its  dreary  and 
fevered  eye  !  Ruin  and  wreck  are  painful  land- 
marks; but  somehow  that  poor  hospital — ^that 
shell  of  misery — ^that  great  coffin  of  the  unburied 
dead — seen  over  the  prairie  from  afar,  was  to  me,  a 
rambler  in  the  waste,  a  far  more  melancholy  land- 
mark than  either  wreck  or  ruin. 

Towards  the  maintenance  of  this  deplorable  cari- 
cature, every  emigrant  is  compelled  to  contribute 
one  dollar,  payable  to  the  mayor  of  the  city.  In 
default  of  this,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which 
such  emigrant  arrived,  is  held  liable ;  and  is,  far- 
ther, empowered  to  detain  the  baggage  of  passen- 
gers until  the  *' hospital-money"  shall  be  paid. 
Even  a  regular  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  Texas, 
coming  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  or  any 
foreign  country,  is  obliged  to  pay  this  tribute  over 
again,  as  often  as  he  goes  away  and  returns.^ 

Bilious  fevers,  of  different  degrees  of  intensity ; 
ague  and  fever,  producing  irrecoverable  prostra- 
tion of  the  system,  delirium,  and  eventually  death ; 
with  cholera  in  different  mitigated  stages,  consti- 
tute the  general  diseases  in  Texas  of  a  formidable 
character.  At  the  town  of  Houston,  which  is  ad- 
mirably situated  in  a  swamp,  the  latter  malady 
most  extensively  prevails ;  and  numbers  die  there 
every  season. 


To  return  to  my  story  : — Out  of  the  thirty  in- 
dividuals who  went  out  in  the  same  vessel  with 
myself,  not  more  than  three  entertained,  for  a  mo- 
ment, any  other  views  than  those  of  obtaining  land 
either  by  purchase  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
government  grants ;  of  squatting  upon  it,  and  be- 
coming, for  the  remainder  of  their  natural  lives, 
good  citizens  of  the  new  republic  Look  at  the 
result !  Of  all  this  number,  not  onb  succeeded  in 
effecting  the  object  for  which  he  had  left  home  and 
country,  crossed  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean,  and 
gone  to  Texas.  Before  Christmas  of  the  same  year, 
some  of  them  had  returned  home  or  gone  into  the 
United  States  ;  some  were  dying,  some  dead,  and 
some  almost  perishing  ftrom  sheer  want,  either  be- 
cause they  could  get  nothing  to  do,  or  were  too  sick 
and  reduced  to  work  at  all ;  and  some  others^  alas, 
were  imprisoned  upon  the  island  merely  because, 
their  resources  being  completely  exhausted,  they 
had  not  left  the  means  wherewith  to  get  away. 

When  occasion  shall  call  for  the  relation  of  some 
of  their  stories  more  in  detail,  the  public  will  per- 
ceive how  easily,  and  by  what  a  rapid  process  of 
transition,  the  earthly  paradise  of  a  couple  of  oc- 
tavo volumes  may  be  converted,  by  disease  and 
anxiety,  into  a  bodily  and  mental  pandemonium. 
May  I  never  again  see  such  ruin  of  body  and  for- 
tune, such  wreck  of  heart,  as  it  was  my  fate  to 
witness  in  Texas ! 

Acting  upon  the  medical  advices  of  the  people 
with  whom  chance  brought  me  into  contact,  in 
conjunction  with  the  practical  lessons  taught  me 
by  a  few  weeks'  experience,  I  soon  resolved  to  re- 
main (at  least  for  the  present)  in  the  island ; — to 
abandon  all  immediate  intentions  of  penetrating 
into  the  interior,  to  await  the  result  of  farther 
knowledge  ;  and  profit,  if  possible,  by  the  experi- 
ences of  those  who,  in  this  particular,  were  more 
sanguine  and  venturous  than  myself.  Accord* 
ingly, — ^while  the  various  membm  of  our  emi- 
grant party  were  dispersed  far  and  wide,  some  in 
one  way  and  some  in  another,—- I  myself  rented  a 
cottage,  with  a  large  enclosure  of  garden  ground  at- 
tached, about  half  a  mile  from  the  ^  city,"  and  upon 
the  border  of  a  large  bayout  about  half  way  across 
the  island,  between  the  Bay  and  the  Gulf.  Some 
two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  my  entry  upon  it, 
this  cottage  had  been  fairly  lifted  off  its  founda- 
tions by  a  tremendous  **  norther,"  and  carried  a 
couple  of  yards  backwards ;  but  deposited  again 
upon  the  ground  as  level  and  uninjured  as  before. 
It  consisted  of  two  large  rooms,  open  to  the  lidge 
inside,  and  constructed  with  the  doors  and  win- 
dows opposite  each  other,  north  and  south,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air.  Daylight  dione  here  and  there 
through  the  cracks  and  ill-fitting  joints  of  the 


*  Oar  oontribator'B  description  of  this  forlorn  hospital  is  highly  graphic  ;  but  we  must  be  Jast.  There  might  be 
worse  institations  in  a  new  colony  than  this;  and  of  the  tax  for  its  support,  until  other  means  are  found  fbr  its  im- 
provement and  proper  maintenance,  we  must  entirely  approve.  The  alleged  oreroharges  of  the  doctors  lender 
such  an  institution  doubly  necessary;  and  its  spectnd  exterior  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  interior  usefalnras.— 
JS.  T»  Jn  • 

t  A  bayou  (or  biou,  as  it  is  pronounced)  is  a  long,  narrow,  and  tortuous  water-course,  like  a  natural  canal, 
which  derives  its  origin  Arom  the  sea,  and  runs  inland  like  a  small  river,  to  the  length,  not  unfinequentiy,  of  aome 
miles.  One  of  these  completely  separates  Galveston  island,  and  is  pretty  deep.  Numerous  others,  genenil  j  l^rda- 
ble,  intersect  it  in  all  directions,  and  render  travelling  a  rather  embarrassing  business  to  any  iadividaal  onae- 
quaintod  with  their  position  and  depths.  They  abound  with  small  fish  and  crabs,  and,  oonsequenUy,  are  the  grand 
resort  of  all  descriptions  of  wading  birds^  which  afford  such  excellent  sport  to  the  fowler. 
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plank  walls ;  and  on  the  beanu  and  nffcexs  which 
supported  the  shingled  roof,  various  colonies  of  a 
gigantic  sort  of  wasp  had  established  their  home- 
sCnds  in  the  shape  of  large  masses  of  mud  filled 
with'  holes  of  a  geometrioil  figure,  like  those  of 
a  honejoomb.    Mice  also  had  bnilt  their  nests 
on  the  cross-timbers  ten  or  twelve  feet  £rom  the 
ground  ;  and  a  small  republic  of  fierce  and  war- 
like rata  had  additionally  declared  their  indepen- 
dence of  the  tenant  below,  and  hoisted  the  liberal 
flag  of  Rat's-tail  on  the  roof  and  upper  beams  of 
the  boilding.    Behind  was  a  detached  kitchen, 
whieh  stood  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  upon 
four  hga,  like  a  stool.    The  enclosure  in  which  all 
this  was  situated  had  once  been  cultivated,  but 
was  now  **  an  unweeded  garden," — a  waste  more 
ranldjr  luxuriant  bj  far  than  the  open  prairie  it- 
aelf ; — lor  such  all  n^lected  land  becomes^  after 
the  spade  or  plough  has  thrown  up  hitherto  buried 
soQ  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air.    Snakes  and 
lisaids  had  made  their  choice  dwdlings  in  it,  and 
the  mriancholy  blue  marsh-bittern  sometimes  paid 
it  a  brief  visit  of  inspection  at  the  hour  of  twi- 
%ht.     dose  behind  us^  the  bayou  expanded  into 
a  Urge  ahallow  pool,  about  two  feet  deep,-— one 
foot  of  mud  and  one  of  water,-— which,  morning 
and  night,  and  frequently  throughout   the  day 
itself,  unless  too  much  disturbed  by  the  sports- 
man's gun,  was  the  constant  resort  of  hundieds  of 
wading  and  fishing  birds  of  all  sLses,  from  the 
mowy  enme,  whose  breadth  of  pinion  is  six  or 
seven  feet,  the  large  blue  crane,  of  still  more 
ample  dimensions,  the  gigantic  wood-ibis,  and  the 
magnificent  roseate  spoonbill,  down  through  all  gra- 
dations of  siae  to  some  even  more  diminutive  than 
a  sparrow.    On  some  low  iwiihilU  beyond,  our 
prospect  that  way  was  terminated  by  the  melan- 
choly remains  of  an  unenclosed  grave-yard, — ^the 
remote  and  barren  resting-place  of  all  who  fell  by 
the  pestilent  yellow  fever,  when  Gralveston  was 
visited  by  it  in  1839.    Just  by  way  of  illustrating 
the  indifference  which  prevails  there  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  what  little  regard  is  conmionly  had 
to  the  ordinary  observances  of  decent  sepulture,  a 
little  incident  may  be  mentioned  which,  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence,  shocked  my  feelings  con- 
siderably.    At  some  recent  period  subsequently  to 
the  boiial  of  the  fevered  corses  in  these  dry  sand- 
hills, n  road  had   been  formed, — ^not  dog,  but 
trampled,— across  the  prairie,  and  directly  through 
the  centre  of  this  dreaiy  grave-place,  leading  to 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf.    The  first  time  I  walked 
along  this  track,  and  was  passing  between  the 
banks  formed  by  the  divided  ridge  of  hills,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  some 
object  protruding  out  of  the  sand  on  one  side,  of  a 
somewhat  unusual  character.     On  stepping  up 
to  it,  I  found  it  was  no  other  than  the  upper 
end  of  s  rough  coffin,  the  lid  of  which  had  been 
polled  aside  by  the  hand  of  some   one  curious 
in  the  investigation  of  nature's  laboratory  of  de- 
composition, and  there  left  as  too  troublesome  to 
be  replaced.      The  loose  fine  dry  sand  had  run 
down  from  above,  and  nearly  filled  up  the  vacan- 
cies of  the  inside;  while,  from  amidst  a  mass  of 
poor  grave-clothes  and  sand  intermixed,  stared  forth 
▼OL.  X4 — no.  CXIII. 


a  dry  and  withered  head,yet  covered  with  long  black 
hair ;  upon  which  corruption  had  not  taken  place, 
owing  to  the  total  absence  of  all  moisture  and  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  climate ;  but  which  appeared 
not  unlike  that  of  an  I^gyptian  mummy,  or  the 
preserved  head  of  a  New  Zealander.  A  small  but 
horrible  kind  of  land-crab,  found  amongst  these 
arid  places,  had  left  the  claw-marks  of  its  journey- 
ing to  and  from  the  coffin  upon  the  smoothly 
drifted  sand ;  and  now  and  then  the  filthy  car- 
rion-eating turkey- buzzard  might  be  seen  hover- 
ing about  the  place  or  perching  on  the  top  of  some 
adjoining  wooden  tomb.  Nothing  else  of  life  was 
to  be  seen  from  one  horizon  to  the  other.  The 
waste  amid  which  the  corpse  lay  seemed  as  dreary 
and  as  dead  as  the  corpse  itself.  I  turned  away 
half  heart-sick  : — ^my  dog  ran  towards  it,  snuffiEd 
up  the  air^  and  turned  away  also.  I  believe  it  lay 
in  that  exposed  manner  a  week  or  ten  days;  whsn 
some  one  possessing  more  respect  for  the  remains 
of  man's  mortality  than  fear  of  recalling  buried, 
fever  from  the  grave,  placed  some  thorns  upon  the 
coffin,  and  covered  the  whole  up  again :  though 
still  it  stood  out  upon  the  line  of  road  like  a  huge 
mole-hill.  The  landscape,  I  had  forgotten  to  say 
was  embellished  from  this  grave-yiud  view  by  a 
fine  prospect  of  the  gallows  upon  which  a  ^^nigger" 
had  once  been  hung,  I  think  for  murder.  With 
the  exception  of  hemp,  all  the  requisite  machinery 
was  in  perfect  readiness  for  the  next  volunteer. 

My  next-door  neighbour  in  this  retreat  was 
Major  A— ^,  a  Kentuckian  by  birth, — a  hero  of 
the  Revolution,  and  mayor  of  the  city  of  Galveston. 
Possessed  of  all  the  half-savage  characteristics  both 
of  his  origin  and  of  Texan  society  generally,  he  yet 
was,  both  in  manners  and  education,  a  gentleman. 
The  propinquity  of  our  dwellings  soon  placed  us 
upon  the  footing  of  familiar  aoquaintattces,  and 
thus  helped  to  bq^Ue  many  of  those  tedious  and 
listless  hours  which  in  a  hot  climate,  and  amidst 
a  coarse  illiterate  people,  will  inevitably  steal  a 
march  upon  any  man  whose  tendencies  and  tastes, 
unluckily,  chance  to  require  mental  provender 
of  a  rather  more  dainty  quality  than  the  intel- 
lects of  a  population  of  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
and  petty  shop-keepers,  are  in  general  empowered 
to  furnish. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  the  "  meny  month  of  May," 
that  I  fint  set  to  work  upon  Galveston  soil,  and 
began  to  put  to  the  test  of  practical  experiment  the 
boasted  productiveness  of  its  never-fading  gardens. 
'^  Nearly  evexy  month" — so  writes  the  Rev.  A.  B« 
Lawrence's  prot^^ — ^'^can  fiimish  fine  lettuce, 
radishes,  beets,  and  peas ;  and  thus  regale  the  appe- 
tite of  the  northern  traveller,  as  he  arrives  on  the 
coast  in  winter,  witli  the  luxuries  of  his  own  sum- 
mer season." 

Having  got  my  ground  in  order,  I  planted  three 
favourite  kinds  of  English  peas,  Brussels  sprouts, 
French  beans,  parsley,  raddishes,  carrots,  onions, 
garlics,  and  shallots.    Lest,  however,  these  should, 
like  many  other  flattering  Texan  promises,  chance 
to  fail,  I  also  put  in  a  number  of  seeds  which  we . 
had  brought  from  Uie  Isle  of  St.  Thomas's^  W^^s^.! 
Indies ;— consisting  of  mangoes,  mammn^apple,^. 
soursops,  mespils,  shaddocks,  and  a  lai^e  brown 
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bean  which  I  found  growing  upon  the  rocks  of  the 
bay.  The  season  being  dry — so  dry  indeed  that 
nearly  all  the  wells  in  the  island  ftiled-^I  had 
these  seeds  watered  with  perserering  constancy 
whenever  they  required  it,  but  alwa3rs  before  tan- 
rise  and  after  sunset.  Eyentually  the  lai^gest  kind 
of  pea  (which  in  England  grows  to  an  enormous 
sixe,)  grew  from  three  to  four  inches  high,  flowered, 
and  bore  pods  little  more  than  an  inch  long,  with 
one  or  two  perfectly-matured  peas  in  each.  The 
other  kinds  did  not  eren  show  their  noses  «boTe 
ground.  While  of  aU  the  other  Englidi  Beeds>  as 
well  as  West  Indian^  not  a  single  one  came  up  at 
aU. 

I  re-dug  my  whole  garden,  and  tried  a  second 
experiment  with  sweet-potatoes  and  water-melons 
of  various  kinds.  These  succeeded  to  admiration ; 
and  I  had  the  daily  pleasure  of  seeing  my  melon 
vines  stzetehing  over  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  little 
less  than  a  foot  in  twenty-four  hours. 

With  great  care  and  attention  some  two  or  three 
hundred  fine  melons  were  produced  and  approach- 
ing to  ripeness,  when,  one  dire  black  day,^ — a  day 
that  <^  stands  aye  accursed  in  the  (gardening) 
calendar*'— I  betook  myself  to  a  deer-hunt  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  mjles  down  the  island,— was  out 
one  day  and  two  nights, — and  on  my  return  home 
found  Ga/s  foble  of  the  pig  in  the  tulip-garden 
realised  amongst  my  crop  of  water-melons.  As 
this  matter,  slight  as  it  may  seem,  subsequently 
caused  my  life  to  be  openly  threatened,  the  reader 
will  excuse  such  particulars  as  it  may  appear  ne- 
ce^B&xy  to  give. 

Any  gentleman  who  happens  to  be  enthusiastic 
in  natural  history,  as  displayed  in  the  granting 
genus  of  animals,  ought  to  go  to  Galveston  forth- 
with ;  since  no  place  can  be  named  where  greater 
facilities  for  study  in  that  particular  department 
of  science  may  be  ei^joyed.  Parson  TniUiber 
would  have  been  in  greater  ecstasies  there  than 
ever  he  was,  even  when  he  pushed  his  brother 
Adams  into  the  hog-stye,  since  the  pigs  are  not 
only  amazingly  numerous,  but  remarkably  acute 
and  sharp ;  and  in  their  industrious  researches 
after  the  various  edible  delicacies  of  the  island, 
display  a  degree  of  sagacity  and  discernment  emi- 
nently calculated  to  redeem  the  character  of  their 
whole  race  from  that  odium  of  proverbial  stupidity 
which,  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  has 
been  fixed  upon  it.  Enjoying,  unchecked,  the  re- 
puhlican  freedom  of  going  at  large  wherever  they 
please,  both  town  and  prairie  are  overrun  by  num- 
berless herds  of  them.  Useful  as  aids  and  assis- 
tants to  the  turkey-buzzard,  in  clearing  away  all 
descriptions  of  refuse  and  oflfel,  they  likewise  exert 
all  their  powers  of  nose  and  teeth,  in  smelling  out 
and  destroying  snakes  of  all  kinds,  which  they  de- 
vour with  surprising  avidity.  In  fact,  through 
their  instrumentality  mainly,  is  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island,  upon  whjch  the  city  stands,  indebted 
for  its  comparative  freedom  from  those  annoying 
and  dangerous  reptiles.  The  pig  catches  a  serpent, 
by  placing  his  foot  upon  it,  and  pinning  it  to  the 
grqund  in  the  division  of  his  hoof.  Both  day  and 
night^do  they  hunt  about,  over  miles  of  ground, 
thougii  most*  generally  during  the  day.    Early  in 


a  morning,  almost  before  daylight^  they  may  be 
seen  settii^  out  £rom  the  town  in  the  greatest  of 
all  possible  huxries,  and  in  distinct  droves^  towarda 
the  praixie-swampe  and  sides  of  the  bayoas^— call-- 
ing  at  every  detached  settlement  in  their  way,  to 
pick  up  what  may  chance  to  hare  been  thrown 
outside  the  endosun  ; — ^not  omitting  to  mlk  into 
your  garden,  if  entrance  can  be  found,  and  no  hn* 
naan  creature  can  be  sem ;  but  carefialiy  abstoin- 
ing  from  any  attempt  of  the  latter  kind,  diould  a 
two-lsgged  enemy,  Mther  in  tnmsen  (nt  pettiooat, 
appear  to  have  an  eye  upon  thenu  In  this  caaa, 
they  content  themselves  with  a  longing  peep 
through  the  palings,  just  by  way  of  seeing  when 
your  sweet  potatoes  are  likely  to  be  ready,  or  your 
water-melons  getting  towards  ripe.  One  vexy 
large,  old  sow,  in  particular,  I  remember,  that 
used  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  neighbour,  Major  A  ■  'a 
garden  about  two  o'clock  in  the  moming^-^Ufi  the 
gate  off  the  latoh  with  her  nose,  and  delibeiaiely 
walk  in  to  devour  whatever  freshly-grown  grwaa 
the  Major  and  his  gardener  had  contrived  to  imiee* 
Our  separation-fence  was  in  indifierent  repair,  and, 
consequently,  I  also  became  oocaabnally  viotinuaed 
through  the  same  channeL  At  first  I  oentented 
myself  with  driving  the  pigs  out,  and  securing  my 
fences,  but,  on  the  solemn  advice  of  the  Mayor,  re- 
solved afterwards  to  shoot  every  pig  found  within 
my  horticultural  territory. 

<'  D 'em,  Hooton  P'  said  the  Major,  <<  efaooi 

every  one  of  them,  and  send  me  In  a  piece  of  the 
pork.  I  shall  do  the  same  thing,  and  we  will  at 
least  have  bacon  for  our  greens,  U  we  can  get  no- 
thing else.'* 

As  this  advice  came  from  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  he  promised  to  eee 
me  out  of  all  trouble,  in  case  any  indictment  for 
pig-slaughter  should  be  brought  against  me,  I  did 
not,  for  a  moment,  hesitate  to  take  it.  Still,  I 
adopted  all  preventive  measures  within  my  power, 
as  loath  to  get  into  a  *'  difficulty,'^  if  it  could  be 
avoided ;  and  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  pig^ 
shooting,  in  Texas,  is  about  as  dangerous  a  dime 
to  the  individual  perpetrating  it  as  manilanghter 
or  wilful  assassination. 

As  my  melons  grew  towards  ripeness,  the  temp- 
tation to  the  enemy  without  grew  greater  and 
greater,  as  evinced  in  the  increased  numbers  of 
swinish  inquiries  that  were  daily  and  nigbtly 
made  through  the  apertures  of  the  external  fnioes. 
Still,  in  spite  of  aU  precautions,  occasional  watchete 
would  get  in  for  a  few  minutes;*  and  retire  again, 
with  a  charge  of  buck-shot  more  than  they  cal- 
culated on.  But  on  that  sad  and  unlucky  day  in 
which  I  left  the  place  to  take  care  of  itself  for  a 
while,  a  whole  legion  of  them  took  advanta^  of 
my  absence, — wrenched  the  palings  off  with  their 
flexible  snouts,  and  were  actually  revelling 
amongst  melons  and  sweet  potatoes^  at  the  iden- 
tical time  when  I  returned  home.  The  garden 
was  totally  destroyed, — trampled  down,  eaten,  and 
grabbed  into  enormous  hills  and  hollows  of  life- 
less waste,  after  a  fashion  that  would  have  made 
Abercrombie  or  Mr.  Loudon  frantic. 

So  intent  were  many  of  them  upon  their  feast, 
that  I  slipped  into  the  house  unobserved,  and. 
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in  addition  to  a  charge  of  shot  already  in  my 
fowling-piece,  loaded  with  a  pistol-ball  and  two 
triangular  pieoea  of  rough  lead  ;  being  determined 
to  bring  down  my  game,  if  possible.  Major  A— 
was  looking  over  his  fence,  and  smiling  at  these 
preparalioBs  as  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  principal 
offender  and  lingleader  of  the  herd.  It  was  no 
other  than  his  night-visiter  the  old  sow*  At  a 
distance  of  about  thirty  yards,  she  received  the 
whole  contents  of  the  gun  upon  the  aide  of  the 
head,  or  neck,  I  could  not  tell  which,  owing  to  the 
dusk  of  Bight  which  was  then  approaching.  She 
q»un  round  two  or  three  times  and  fell.  I  ran 
into  the  house  for  a  bowie-knife  to  finidi  the  busi- 
iiesi,  but  before  I  could  return,  she  had  got  up, 
and  trotted  away.  I  gave  up  aU  attempts  at  gar* 
dening  for  the  future,  and  endeaToured  to  satisfy 
my  feelings  of  mortification  and  revenge  by  ahoot- 
mg  every  head  of  swine  that  came  into  mj  waste, 
whether  by  day  or  by  night.  Still,  out  of  at  least  a 
roiud  doaen  that  were  veU  ahot,  I  did  but  succeed 
in  converting  one  into  pork,-*-a  piece  of  sporting 
esperieoM  irhich  warrants  me  in  stating,  for  the 
mfonnaiknof  old  shots  in  England,  that,  to  kill  a 
pig  by  one  disohai|;«  of  powder  and  lead,  is  next  to 
impossifak,  unless  a  particular  spot  can  with  cer-; 
tainty  he  selected. 

It  soon  afterwards  appeared  that  these  proceed- 
ings  wera  creating  me  no  very  desirable  &me ;  as 
an  aequamtaace  of  mine  who  resided  in  the  town 
called  upon  me  one  afternoon  ibr  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  communicating  the  information,  that  the 
ownev  of  a  large  old  sow  which  had  been  twice 
ahot  (she  was  shot  once  by  the  major)  by  me,  he 
believed,  had  expressed  his  iixed  intention  to  shoo$ 
me  the  first  time  he  happened  to  see  me.  Having 
some  reason  to  repose  a  little  confidence  in  this 
Texan  promise,  I  thought  it  quite  as  well  to  be  on 
ay  guard  ;  and  having  occasion  that  very  day  to 
go  into  the  town,  I  placed  a  brace  of  pistols  in  my 
pocket,  with  the  firm  resolve  to  have  iheflrsi  shot 
(if  I  could  get  it)  in  ease  any  one  should  make  a 
bostOe  demonstratioB  towards  me.  Happily,  how- 
erer,  the  threat  was  Ibr  once  not  carried  into  exe- 
cation. 

Redres  in  any  other  way  Ibr  destruction  of  this 
kind  is  totally  out  of  the  question ;  as,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  individual  travelling 
■wine  to  their  owners ;  and,  in  the  next,  if  that 
eonld  be  done,  the  only  answer  a  man  would  re- 
ceive would  be  something  to  the  effect  that  **  he 
sbauld  make  his  fmces  stronger." 

Birectly  or  indirectly  these  filthy  animals  are 
ths  cause  of  mon  piivate  animosity  and  persona! 


mischief  than  almost  anything  else  that  could  bo 
named.  Nay,  during  the  same  summer  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  the  shooting  of  one  belong- 
ing to  the  French  Consul  in  Houston,  under  cir- 
cumstances siqiilar  to  those  I  have  detailed,  led  to 
a  great  political  difiicQlty,  and  at  one  time  rather 
seriously  threatened  a  rupture  between  the  two 
countries!  The  Texan  government,  however, 
made  the  amende  honorable  as  well  as  it  could;  and 
thua  most  happily  averted  what  might  have  proved 
a  painful  and  prolonged  warfare  between  Uie  ad« 
VQcates  of  gardens  and  the  numerous  and  savage 
supporters  of  the  constitutional  and  inalienablo 
rightaofpiga. 

Cats  also  constituted  another  terrible  source  of 
annoyance  and  destruction  upon  our  premises.  In 
consequence  of  the  weather,  it  is  imposaible  to  shut 
up  your  kitchen,  or  place  where  meat  is  kept>  even 
during  the  night.  Our  kitchen  had  a  window  at 
each  end,  both  of  which  were  always  left  open  for 
the  air.  The  feline  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood 
soon  discovered  this  interesting  fact,  and  mado 
great  profit  of  it,  by  nightly  devouring  our  fish 
and  meat,  and  concluding  by  licking  the  dishes  off 
the  shelves  to  the  floor,  and  then  dying  at  a  mani*. 
acal  speed  from  the  clatter  of  their  own  raising. 
It  required  considerable  address  to  drop  upon  these 
alert  and  soft-footed  gentry  ;  especially  during  the 
dead  of  night,  when,  in  white  nightcap  and  bed- 
gown, the  spoirtsman  has  to  turn  out  at  a  momenta 
warning,  and  creep  upon  them  with  sufficient  cau- 
tion to  get  within  shot.  The  nighi%  however,  ui 
that  climate,  can  never  be  called  dark,  like  these 
in.  this  country,  unless  some  northern  storm  be 
drifting  along  the  sky,  in  which  case  they  are  aa 
black  as  the  bottom  of  the  Bead  Sea.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  I  could  frequently  get  to  one  win-i* 
dow,  while  some  thievish  Tom  or  Tahhy  was,  peiu 
haps,  hesitating  suspiciously  and  reluctantly  on 
the  sill  of  the  other.  By  thus  dhooting  through 
the  kitchen,  I  eventually  relieved  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  some  of  its  finest  midnight  prowlers,  and 
provided  many  excellent  morsels  for  the  buszards, 
which  never  failed  to  come  and  decently  inter  the 
corpses  in  their  own  stomachs.  Luckily  for  the 
welfare  of  my  face  and  head  of  hair,  there  were 
few  or  no  old  maids  in  Galveston :  women  being 
so  remarkably  scarce,  that  a  maid  is  hardly  to  be 
met  in  a  day's  march ;  and  widows  of  any  mark  or 
likelihood,  are  either  pestered  to  death  by  loalera 
of  all  descriptions,  or  compelled  to  get  married 
again,  ^if  only  as  a  stroke  of  good  policy,  and  in 

sheer  self  defence. 

(To  he  eonHnufid.) 


Ef:RO  AND  LEAIJDER.    (Wbitteh  to  illitstrate  a  Picture.) 


What  badet  fhon  been  to  fsme  witbont  thy  woss, 
iBaortal  Bsiden  of  the  Ocean  Tower  1 

Wko  would  thy  chuHie  story  all  disclose, 
Not  longest  lingers  on  the  enhsnced  hour, 
When  freszied  billows,  Taiiquish*d  by  the  p^W^r 

Of  lore  armipotent,  yon  sbore  was  won. 
And  tby  wsTe-wom  Leander,  midst  a  shower 

Of  psssionate  eareneiB,  drooped  upon 

The  beaew  with  new  lil^  iiutinot  for  him  alone. 


Dear  is  this  picture— but  a  deeper  gate 
Dwells  on  the  after^vision  of  affi-igbt ; — 

That  torch  not  always  lent  its  guiding  blase, 
Though,  ere  it  faded  from  his  straining  si  j;Ut, 
Long  stroye  the  tempest  yainly  of  that  night, 

When  thy  expanded  arms,  and  fluttering  heart, 
RecelTed  no  visitant  of  loye— the  might— 

The  gloom— the  rush  of  waters— all  impart— 

Too  dread  for  thought— 'tis  o'er— 'neath  Helle  s  waw 
thou  art. 
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Fbom  causes  much  more  natural  than  creditable 
to  the  zeal  of  friendship  in  certain  parties  un- 
named, the  Memoirs  of  Homer  hare  been  very  long 
delayed ;  yet  we  should  imagine,  that  the  interest 
connected  with  bis  name  and  era  cannot  have  sub- 
sided in  the  lapse  of  twenty-six  years.  Francis 
Homer  was  not  one  of  those  men  whose  reputation 
starts  up  in  a  day,  and  declines  with  its  dose.  To 
those  who  best  knew  him,  whether  personally,  or 
by  the  high  character  whidi  he  had  established  on 
the  most  solid  foundation,  the  interest  of  his  brief 
history  must,  we  bdieve,  be  still  fresh  and  vital  as 
at  the  moment  of  his  premature  and  lamented 
death;  while  to  young  men  of  superior  abilities 
and  generous  ambitions^  who  have  never  yet  heard 
of  his  name,  his  example  must  be  found  replete  with 
the  noblest  lessons^  and  the  best  encouragement. 
With  the  exception  of  Romilly, — ^who  was  a  man 
of  much  longer  standing— there  was,  perhaps, 
no  contemporary  pubHc  and  literary  chancter  of 
whom  the  judgments  of  men  were,  on  all  points, 
so  unanimous  in  approbation.  Nor  did  Homer 
owe  this  universal  suffrage  in  his  favour  either  to 
those  brilliant  intellectual  powers  and  accon^lish- 
ments  which  often,  for  a  time,  dande  and  ndslead 
the  sober  judgments  of  men,  or  to  any  fortuitous 
circumstance  in  hia  career,  but  solely  to  great  per- 
sonal worth,  and  sweetness  and  amiability  of  dis- 
position, combined  with  sound  abilities  highly  cul- 
tivated and  directed  to  excellent  ends ;  and,  above 
all,  to  that  happy  and  well-balanced,  though 
indescribable^  mental  constitution  whidi  waa  his 
prime  characteristic,  and  which,  without  art  or 
efibrt,  stamped  him,-on  the  threshold  of  life,  a  gen- 
eral &vourite. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Homer  concluded  his 
academical  studies,  the  fiuiciful  and  captivating 
theory  of  Lavater  was  in  high  vogue ;  and  while 
some  of  his  friends  were  adepts,  he  appears  to 
have  been  tinctured  with,  or  a  sort  of  hatf-believer 
in  the  phyriognomioal  doctrines.  His  own  sensible, 
serene,  and  mild  countenance,  as  seen  in  an  en- 
graving from  a  portrait  by  Raebum,  in  the  front  of 
the  Memoirs^  is  a  fair  index  to  the  character  of  the 
man.  There  is  nothing  in  those  benignant  fea- 
tures, heroic,  daring,  or  exalted ;  nothing  to  startle 
or  perplex.  The  expression  is  quiet  and  simple, 
indicating  mental  power,  but  displaying  more 
strikingly  the  harmony  of  moral  excellence ;  truth, 
candour,  kindness,  benevolence,  repoae — ^that 
quality  generally  the  most  wanting  in  active  and 
prominent  public  characters.  One  of  the  earliest 
among  Homer^s  eminent  literary  friends,  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,  said  of  him  shoitly  after  his  death, 
iHth  all  the  point,  and  more  than  the  truth,  which 
sometimes  distinguishes  his  good  sayings,  '*The 
commandments  were  written  on  his  face ;  and  I 
have  often  told  him  there  was  not  a  crime  he 
might  not  commit  with  impunity,  as  no  judge  or 


*  Two  Tolumes  octavo;  edited  by  Leonard  Horner, 
£iq.    London :  John  Murray. 


jury  who  saw  him  would  give  the  smallest  credit 
to  any  evidence  against  Mm ;  there  waa  in  his 
look  a  calm  settled  love  of  all  tibat  was  honourable 
and  good— «n  air  of  wisdom  and  of  sweetnesa : 
you  saw  at  once  that  he  was  intended  for  a  great 
man,  whom  nature  intended  for  a  leader  of  human 
beings."  There  is  in  this  much  less  of  the  parti- 
ality of  friendship  than  one  usually  expects  in  poat^ 
humous  eulogies ;  and  the  fact  is  clear  tliat  Hor- 
ner, much  less,  than  the  great  majority  of  men,  re- 
quired the  indulgent  judgments  of  friends  at  any 
period,  or  for  any  act  of  his  public  or  private  life. 
There  are,  indeed,  few  partakers  of  this  frail  hu- 
manity whose  blood  and  judgment  were  so  well 
commingled.  If  not  **  intended  for  a  leador  of 
human  beings,''  then  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  an 
instractor  and  active  benefactor  of  human  beings ; 
and  that  in  no  narrow  sphere. 

For  these  Memoirs  of  an  individual,  whom  we 
consider  even  more  estimable  for  his  virtues  than 
he  was  eminent  for  intellectual  superiority  and  the 
effective  achievements  of  his  brief  public  life,  we 
are  indebted  to  his  younger  brother,  Mr.  I^onard 
Homer,  on  whom,  (by  good  luck,)  after  the  long 
delays  and  subsequent  failure  of  other  friends^  de- 
volved the  natural  duty  of  editing,  or  rather  com- 
piling the  work.  This  has  been  done  from  ample 
and  valuable  materiab ;  namely,  the  private  jour- 
nals and  correspondence  of  the  subject  of  the  Me- 
moirs ;  and  in  that  happy  mode  which  haa  been 
adopted  of  late,  in  the  instance  of  the  eona  of 
Romilly  and  of  Wilberforce,  of  the  Editor  making 
the  man  tell  hia  story ;  converting  the  Memoir8i|  in 
short,  into  an  autobiography. 

British  society  has  passed  through  many  trying 
and  exciting  scenes  and  changes  since  the  death  of 
Homer ;  but  the  impelling  causes  were  in  full 
activity  during  his  lifetime,  and  his  penetratton  and 
cognizance  of  the  springs  of  coming  eventa  often 
impart  an  historical  interest  to  his  Memoirs.  ^They 
belong  to  a  memorable  period  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  go  back  to  nearly  the  commencement  of  the 
liberticide  wars  waged  by  the  combined  Sovereigns 
of  Europe,  and  readi  to  the  ominous  period  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  and  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
They  trace  what  in  them  is  of  fur  deeper  interest^  the 

growth  and  developement  of  one  superior  and  vix^ 
tuous  mind  ;  showing  step  by  step  how  the  youth. 
Frauds  Homer,  beoune  what  the  world  is  now 
pretty  well  agreed  in  esteeming  him.  The  Memoirs 
also  give  considerable  insight  into  the  workinga  and 
by-play  of  political  factions ;  with,  what  will  be 
more  generally  attractive,  a  great  deal  of  literary 
gossip,  and  of  the  secret  history  of  Reviewing ; 
many  piquant  transcripts  from  what  may  be  called 
the  State  Papers  of  the  Reviewer's  Office  :  more  of 
these  indeed  than  may  be  altogether  approved  of  in 
the  interested  quarters,  though  not  more  than  will 
be  found  highly  entertaining  and  edifying  to  the 
uninitiated  and  profane  vulgar.  Such  aooeasories 
must,  we  should  imagine,  render  the  Memoirs  on 
which  we  are  now  about  to  give  Bome  commentary 
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generally  popular,  independently  of  their  higher 
and  intrinsic  merits. 

Francis  Homer  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  high- 
ly reqiectahle  and  intelligent  manufacturer  in 
Edinbuigh.    He  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  August 
1778.    By  the  way  this  same  12th  of  August  is 
the  natal  day  of  distinguished  men,  to  an  extent 
which  might  startle  a  modem  astrolc^ger.     It  is  a 
white  or  a  chosen  day  in  the  calendar.     In  ex- 
treme diildhoody  little  Homer  toddled  on  the  pave- 
ment about  the  comer  of  St  Andrew's  Sqiu&re  with 
another  urchin,  by  name  Master  Henry  Brougham ; 
the  young  playmates  being  about  the  respec- 
tire  ages  of  tw^ve  or  eighteen  months.    Whether 
Master  Harry,  doubtless  the  briskerthough  younger 
of  the  two,  thrashed  the  gentler  Master  Frank, 
or  tripped  up  his  heels,  we  are  not  informed.  Hor- 
ner was  long  a  weakly  child  ;  and  his  mother,  who 
was  his  first  instructor,  fancied  him  duU  ;  but  at 
six  years  of  age,  at  the  English  school,  he  gained 
some  reputation ;  and  at  the  High  School  attained 
the  enriable  Edinburgh  distinction  of  being  **  Dux 
of  the  Rector's  class.'*     His  first  Latin  master 
was  the  eccentric  William  Nicoll,  the  conyivial 
fiiend  of  Bums,  who  appears  to  have  had  the 
whipping  of  all  the  clerer  boys  of  that  generation; 
but  ''the  Rector"  was  then  the  learned  and  ex- 
cellent Dr.  Alexander  Adams,  for  whom  Homer 
retained,  until  that  venerable  scholar's  death,  a 
warm  and  grateful  affection.     Homer^s  school- 
fellow and  fellow-student,  from  the  spelILng-b<k>k 
to  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  and  his  most  inti- 
mate, cordial,  and  cherished  friend,  in  boyhood 
and  through  life,  was  John  Archibald  Murray,  the 
present  Lord  Murray,  one  of  the  Judges  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Scotland.    It  is  rare,  indeed,  out 
of  a  man's  own  fiimily,  to  find  the  firiendships  of 
boyhood  and  youth  carried  into  active  and  mature 
life  with  the  same  degree  of  sustained  warmth,  and 
affectionate  confidence  and  cordiality,  which  are 
seal  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Homer.  It  is  even  more 
dclightfiil  from  its  unworldliness  than  from  its 
rarity ;  and  we  remember  nothing  like  it  in  modem 
biography — ^if  we  except  Cowper's  Joseph  Hill. 
Though  Homer  had  a  host  of  distinguidied  and 
estimable  Mends, there  was  no  one  fbrwhose  society 
he  was  always  longing,  and  whom  he  was  con- 
stantly planning  to  meet  in  his  brief  intervals  of 
leisure  for  an  interchange  of  mind  and  of  social 
&ffiBctbn,  save  Murray.    It  is  with  true  propriety 
tbat  Mr.  Leonard  Homer  hasdedicated  the  memoirs 
of  his  brotlier  to  this  most  intimate  and  beloved 
friend. 

A  casual,  flattering  expression  of  Mr.  Blair, 
afterwaida  President  of  the  Court  of  Sesuon— 
^  You  must  bring  up  that  boy  to  the  bar," — ^pro- 
Iwhly  gave  the  first  hint  to  parental  ambition; 
ftnd  after  young  Homer  left  the  University,  and 
liAd  ^ent  some  time  with  a  private  tutor  in  Eng- 
land, the  Rev.  John  Hewlett  of  Shacklewell,  the 
Scotch  bar  seemed  to  be  his  understood  destination. 
The  period  of  Homer's  attendance  at  the  Edin- 
burgh University  was  memorable  in  the  history 
of  that  seminary,  whether  we  regard  the  professors 
or  the  students*    Robertson  the  historian  w^  still 


the  Principal;  and  the  respective  cliairs  were 
filled  by  Professors  Dugald  Stewart,  Playfair,  Jo- 
seph Bkck,  John  Robison,  Blair,  Dalziel,  Monro, 
and  Gregory.     The  conjunction  was  rare. 

By  the  early  letters,  from  England,  of  Homer 
to  his  *^  Honoured  Fatiier," — sudi  being  still  the 
formal  style  of  that  day,— ^and  his  freer  corre- 
spondence with  his  finend  Mr.  Murray,  we  learn 
his  progress  at  ShacklewelL  Though  the  main 
object  of  his  residence  in  England  was  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  purely  English  accent,  his  studies  iirith 
Mr.  Hewlett  appear  to  have  been  profitable  in  many 
other  ways.  The  whole  of  the  correspondence  at 
this  period  must  impress  the  reader  with  a  re- 
spectful idea  of  the  attainments  and  character  of 
Homer's  parents,  and  of  the  sterling  good  sense 
and  prudence  which  guided  and  qualified  his  own 
early  ambition. 

While  stiU  in  England  acquiring  a  pure  accent, 
and  adding  to,  and  methodizing,  his  fund  of  general 
knowledge,  Horner  commenced  the  study  of  Civil 
Law ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,that  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Dugald  Stewart,  the  juvenile  member 
of  the  Literary  and  Speculative,  and  half-a-dozen 
other  of  the  learned  societies  of  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  Edinbuigh,  was  at  this  time  a  somewhat 
remiss  law-student,  and  but  a  desultory  student  of 
any  science.  His  time  and  mind  must  have  been  a 
good  deal  frittered  away  among  the  diversity  of  his 
pursuits,  and  by  aiming  at  too  much ;  though  thia 
may  have  been  counterbalanced  by  that  stimulus 
to  activity  which  his  intellect  probably  required. 
At  all  events,  the  results  were  good.  To  be  a 
mere  lawyer,  however  professionally  eminent, 
could  never  have  satisfied  his  liberal  desires ;  and 
if  he  did  not  realize  his  own  exalted  ideal  of  the 
man  who  should  unite,  in  the  first  degree^  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  with  law,  and  make  die  wide 
domains  of  all  human  knowledge  his  own,  his  aima 
were  true  as  well  as  high,  and  his  attaiimienta 
were  as  much  above  the  measure  of  ordinary  men, 
as  they  unavoidably  fell  below  his  own  vast  and 
lofty  aspirations.  This  must  ever  be  the  late  of 
intellectual  ambition.  What  man,  deserving  the 
name  of  great^  ever  yet  realized  the  tithe  of  his  own 
imaginings  of  perfection  ? 

fVom  Homer's  private  Journal,  commenced 
shortly  after  his  return  from  England,  and  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  diligently  studying  the 
Soots  Law,  we  see  much  of  the  inward  promptings 
of  his  ambition  of  distinction  in  philosophy  and 
science ;  and  also  of  those  natural  misgivings,  and 
that  over-conscientiousness,  despondency,  and  low 
self-estimation,  which  beset  the  most  vigorous 
minds^  and  which  would  be  very  unfikirly  t^en,  if 
assumed  as  a  measure  of  the  real  capacities,  or  even 
of  the  actual  industry  of  the  man.  The  most  active 
land  persevering  minds  are,  in  general,  the  most  apt 
to  bewail  their  indolence  and  their  failures ;  as  men 
of  the  most  pure  and  holy  lives  are  the  most  sens!* 
tive  to  their  own  sins  and  short-comings.  It  is^ 
however,more  hazardous  with  one  order  of  critics  for 
a  man  modestiy  to  douht  and  to  depreciate  himself 
than  to  indulge  in  egotism  and  vain-glory.  We 
should  no  more  take  Homer  at  his  word  for  his 
vast  aspirings  and  small  performt^nces,  than  chimy 
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in  witli  Scott's  probably  sincere  lamentations  over 
his  own  early  neglect  of  classical  learning  and  the 
physical  sciences^  while  in  the  full  triumph  of  what 
many  will  deem  a  higher  knoi^rledge.  The  mag- 
nificent plans  of  study  which  young  Homer  was 
continually  chalking  out  for  himselfi  show  at  onoe 
the  filtfiil  activity,  and  the  generous  ambition  of  hb 
nature ;  and  also  say  something  for  the  society 
in  whidi  he  habitually  lived,  and  from  which  he 
gained  impulse.  One  of  his  grand  difficulties,  at 
a  period  when,  in  his  circle,  every  sdenoe  was 
ardently  cultivated,  was  to  resist  the  temptations 
of  desultory  study,  and  desultory  reading. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  England,  we  find 
him,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  sketching  a  plan  of 
studies,  which,  though  somewhat  too  comprehen- 
sive, is  yet  well  worUi  the  attention  of  aspirants  in 
the  same  line ;  of  young  lawyers  who  would  be 
something  more  than  mere  technical  machines. 

*  As  my  miminer  oourse  of  study  eommenoes  this  day, 
I  ihall  here  iketch  the  plan  I  ahoold  wiih  to  piinnie,and 
•aumerate  the  objeots  I  am  soUoitouB  to  attain.  I  have 
already  more  than  onoe  experieneed  my  inability  to  keep 
to  Buch  plans  ;  but  I  am  not  the  less  satisfied  of  the  great 
benefit  that  is  to  be  derived  from  them,  if  resolutely  fol- 
lowed out.  Have  I  not  firmness  to  bind  myself  by  a  few 
rigid  rales,  to  allow  no  prospect  of  a  new  speculation, 
however  inyiting,  to  draw  me  aside  fh>m  the  route  I 
had  chalked  out  1    I  fear  not — I  shall  try. 

^  My  different  objects  may  be  arranged  under  four 
heads,  Tiz.  Law,  Physical  Science,  Politiod  FhUosophy, 
and  E^llsh  Composition. 

**  1.  I  propose  to  give  at  least  three  hours  every  day 
to  Law,  tIz.  from  breakfast  to  one  o'clock ;  after  the 
month  of  August,  for  a  reason  that  will  immediately  ap- 
pear, I  may  add  a  fourth  hour  to  this  allowance.  Till 
the  end  of  June,  I  shall  be  occupied  with  eitU  law.  The 
four  succeeding  months  will  be  free  for  8coU  law,  in  the 
.study  of  which  my  best  plan  will  be  to  write  out  as 
much  of  Hume's  lectures  as  I  shall  find  convenient,  to 
study  the  principles  in  those  notes  and  in  Erskine,  con- 
fining myself  for  decisions  to  Kilkerran  and  Karnes's 
first  ooUection,  which  afford  the  best  models  (though 
models  of  a  diibrent  kind)  for  Scots  law  ratiocination  ; 
and,  if  I  can  accomplish  all  this,  to  read  CoAg  *  De 
Feudis.' 

**  2.  In  Physical  Science  1  must  restrict  myself.  I 
shall  attend  Allen's  lectures  on  the  Animal  Economif, 
in  order  to  acquire  some  general  notion  of  a  subject,  on 
which  I  haYe  at  present  no  knowledge  whatever.  But 
that  this  may  not  encroach  on  my  more  necessary  ooen- 
pations,  I  tow  never  to  meddle  with  the  subject,  either 
in  the  way  of  completing  my  notes  trom  his  lectures,  or 
reading  books  connected  with  the  subject,  except  befote 
breakfiist.  I  have  never  been  in  the  regular  practice  of 
rising  early  in  the  morning ;  so  I  hope  that  this  new  and 
interesting  science  may  stimulate  me  to  that  healthy  and 
valuable  habit.  The  lectures  are  frt>m  one  to  two  o'clock ; 
and  as  regular  exercise  ought  to  accompany  regular 
study,  I  slnll  have,  for  this  purpose,  the  interval  between 
two  o'clock  and  dinner  time. 

"  The  course  will  be  over  in  three  months.  I  wish  I 
eould  bring  within  these  three  months  a  perusal  of 
£uclid's  Elements,  and  of  the  first  volume  of  Euler's 
Algebia  ;  but  they  must  not,  by  breaking  in  irregularly 
SB  my  physielogioal  studies,  spoil  my  progress  in  both. 

<<  3.  Next  to  Uw,  PolUieal  PkUiiophy,  Mialmy,  and 
NaiuralJuritf^rudencey  are  to  be  my  principal  objects 
of  pursuit.  To  these  I  shall  give  most  of  my  evenings 
for  six  months  to  come.  Two  evenings  in  the  week,  in- 
deed, must  be  subtracted,  one  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Academy  ;  the  other  I  mean  to  reserve  for  exefeises  hi 
'Style :  and  I  shall  put  them  together,  that  Ue  train  ef 
inquiry  may  be  broken  in  upon  as  little  as  possible, 

"  With  respect  to  these  studies,  I  am  engaged  in  the 

fixwt  place  by  an  essay  on  Fopv^ntm  t>x  the  Academy  \ 


this  I  wish  to  finish  ss  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  I 
may  proceed  to  a  regular  and  systematic  study  of  Po- 
litical Philosophy.    I  shall  begin  with  reading  most  ac- 
curately and  analyring  Montesquif^t  Spirit  of  Laws  ; 
this  will  probably  suggest  a  variety  of  subjects  for  in- 
vestigation, one  or  two  of  the  most  general  of  which  I 
shall  prosecute  and  write  on.     Nothing  contribnteu  so 
much  as  original  composition,  to  fix  the  principles  of  a 
science  fomiliarly  in  one's  mind.    I  shall  study  and  ana- 
lyze, in  the  same  manner,  the  WtaUk  of  Nati&mM ;  to 
complete  the  study  of  which^  it  will  be  necessary  to  exa- 
mine, in  the  best  of  their  own  writings,  the  system  of  the 
French  Economists.    After  so  much  general  inquiry,  it 
would  be  right,  in  order  to  correct  the  habit  of  mind 
that  may  thereby  be  formed,  to  give  a  little  time  to  the 
perusal  of  books  of  foot,  such  as  a  fow  of  the  most  elas- 
sioal  histories,  and  one  er  two  of  the  most  judictmis  tra- 
vellers. Returning  to  the  seienoe,  the  last  general  biaoch 
is  that  of  natural  jurisprudence,  where  I  shall  h&ye  la- 
ther to  think  for  myselif,  than  derive  much  light  from 
books.    I  understand  from  Reddle,  that  the  best  he  has 
met  with  is  a  treatise  by  Cocceins,  published  in  fais  edi- 
tion of  Grotius.  This  I  shall  read ;  sad  just  ai  I  have  time, 
the  work  of  Grotius  himself.  If  I  get  through  these  three 
standard  books  with  their  proper  accompaniments,  I 
ought  to  proceed  to  English  history,  and  prosecnte  that 
study  of  the  government  and  constitution,  in  irhich  1 
made  some  little  progress  towards  the  end  of  last  summer. 
'U.  With  reject  to  cosipoHUoa,  I  wish  I  omild  allot 
more  time  to  it  than  I  have  reserved.      The  single 
evening  in  the  week  will  be  laid  out  to  best  advantage 
in  translation,  or  the  studious  and  critical  perusal  of  a 
fow  of  the  best  English  authors.     When  Allen's  coune 
expires,  I  shall  have  the  hours  before  breakfkst  of  the 
remaining  three  months  to  give  to  Cioere's  OratioBS,and 
perhaps  I  may  add  those  of  Demosthenes.    I  shall  take 
an  opportunity,  also,  in  such  intervals  as  will  sometimes 
occur,  in  the  prosecution  of  my  political  studies,  to  give 
an  evening  or  two  at  a  time  to  the  composition  <^  essays 
on  popular  topks  of  morals  and  criticism. 

^  A  vsst  plan  this,  exceeding,  I  suspect,  my  powers  of 
execution.  But  I  have  never  known  yet  what  study  is  ; 
I  have  never  made  a  real  effort  of  persevering  resolu- 
tion. How  many  blockheads  of  the  commentator  tribe 
have  gone  tfarou^  ten  times  the  labonr  fai  the  space  that 
I  propose.  Perhaps  brains  of  such  texture  are  the  best 
fitted  for  toil.  But  it  is  not  the  fact ;  read  the  aeeoanU 
that  are  handed  down  te  us  of  the  diligence  of  Demos- 
thenes,Qcero,  Hale,  Boyle,  Turgot,  Jones,Gibbon,  &c.,  not 
to  mention  the  long  series  of  illustrious  mathematiciaiiB.'* 
One  must  sympathize  with  the  jonng  stiideiit, 
both  in  his  aspimtions  and  his  short^eomings.  In 
one  place  we  find  his  industry  stimuhiled  to  en- 
thusiasm by  the  marvels  told  ef  the  pvodigies  of 
study  perfoimed  by  one  of  our  modem  AdBadmble 
Crichtons,  Sir  William  Jones ;  and  after  one  day 
reading  the  ehffe  of  Haller,  in  the  HemoizB  of  the 
French  Academy,  he  enters  in  his  Joantnl — ^^I 
never  rise  from  an  account  of  such  men  as  Halkr 
without  a  sort  of  thrilling  palpitation  abotit  me, 
which  I  know  not  whether  I  should  call  admira- 
tion, ambition,  or  despair."  It  was  a  compound 
of  all  the  three.  The  example  of  Gibbon  excited 
the  same  feelings,  and  also  the  conversation  of  Mack- 
intosh. How  '*  to  unite  the  business  of  a  Scotch 
lawyer  with  an  ardent  and  steady  pomtit  of 
science,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  taste,"  became 
to  bim  an  anxious  and  **  formidable  problem.'* 

To  improve  himself  in  composition,  he  systema- 
tically studied  the  purest  English  classics,  and  ex- 
ercised hims^  in  translating  from  good  French 
authors.  He  seems  to  have  acquired  considerable 
knowledge  of  Italian  and  Spanish  without  the  as- 
sistance of  masters.  The  historians,  philosophers, 
and  ecoitomistS;  at  ftU  times^  aitood  higher  in  his 
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faronr  than  the  poets  and  iinaginative  "wnien. 
At  this  period  of  Ufe,  Bacon  was  the  object  of  his 
fond  enthusiasm  and  nnbounded  admiration ;  a 
greater,  to  Homer  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  than 
eren  Dugald  Stewart,  which  is  saying  mnch.  At 
this  time  of  life  we  find  him  thas  journalizing— 

^  Plait. — I  haye  long  been  feeding  my  ambition  with 
Uie  proepeot  of  aecompllBhing,  at  some  fotdre  period  of 
my  itf^,  a  woric  similar  to  that  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
executed  almost  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  will  de- 
pend upon  the  snccess  and  the  torn  of  my  speenlatioiis, 
whether  they  shall  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  discur- 
rive  eoramentaiy  on  the  '  Itutaurath  Mcigna  *  of  that 
iUitftrious  anthor,  or  shall  be  entitled  to  an  original 
formt  niider  the  title  of  a '  View  of  the  Limits  of  Human 
Knowledge,  and  a  System  of  the  Principles  of  Philoso- 
pbical  Inquiry .'  I  shall  say  nothing  at  present  of  the 
andacity  of  snch  ambition.  No  presumption  is  culpable, 
while  it  only  stimulates  to  great  undertakings ;  it  be- 
eomes  e^eeariTa  when  it  appears  ridicnloas  by  the  in- 
adequacy of  what  is  performed,  when  oontrasted  with 
what  is  attempted.  If  I  hare  Tanity  enough  to  think 
myself — I  do  not  say  equal  to  such  a  scheme,  out  eapaUe 
of  rendering  myself  equal  {o  it,  I  trust  I  shall  retain 
pride  and  discretion  enough  to  be  conscious  all  along 
how  fitf  ray  acquisitions  are  adequate  to  my  aims.  .  .  . 
It  is  proper  Ibr  me  to  know  how  much  I  should  aspire 
tO)  anid  then  to  arrange  the  order  of  my  Journey.  At 
present,  I  am  of  all  men  that  pretend  to  be  informed  the 
moii  snperfioial :  I  hate  dabbled  in  languages,  mathe- 
matics meehanics,  chemistry,  metaphysics,  the  fine  arts, 
eren  physiology  and  physiognomy :  on  all  of  them  I  can 
tslk  very  flnently  before  the  ignorant,  but  on  none  of 
them  am  1  profoundly,  or  eren  accurately,  informed,  or 
e^^le  of  thinking  for  myself,  either  with  originality  or 
ivith  preelsion.  I  see,  therefore,  what  yet  remains  to  bo 
done,  ris.  to  take  up  one  science  after  another,  and  work 
doggedly  through  its  details." 

ThiB  seems  the  difficult  and  happy  medium  be- 
tween presumption  and  despondency.  About  tliis 
tinitf.  Lord  Webb  Seyn^ur,  a  younger  brother  of 
the  I>nke  of  Somerset,  and  a  remarkable  man  for 
one  of  hifl  rank,  after  haring  finished  his  education 
at  Oxford^  came  to  Edinburgh,  to  deroie  himself 
to  study,  attracted  by  the  brilliant  reputation  of 
the  Profefl0or8  of  that  period.  In  this  young  noble- 
man Homer  found  a  congenial  mind,  and  a  warm 
friendship  arose  between  them.  They  read  toge- 
ther, diacusded  metaphysics  and  mathematics  to- 
gether, attended  lectures,  and  walked  together,  and 
senrad  each  other  as  intellectual  whetstones.  Hor- 
ner eonsidered  himself  greatly  Indebted  to  Lord 
Wehl^B  example  and  counsels,  and  the  advantage 
must  have  been  reciprocal.  Many  of  his  happiest 
honn  were  now  spent  **  witii  Bacon  and  Seymour." 

H<aner  appears,  at  an  early  age,  to  have  beeii 
led  to  those  pursuits  on  which  his  reputation  as  a 


qnalifieaUont.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  when  occa- 
sionally attending  the  Scotch  Supreme  Court,  to 
learn  what  was  then  and  there  considered  the  best 
style  of  bar  oratory,  we  find  him  saying— ^ 

In  order  to  be  a  barrister  of  anjf  eminence,  I  can  per- 
ceiTe  that  two  requisites  are  indispensable  ;  in  the  first 
place,  an  accurate  and  comprehensiYe  acquaintance  with 
all  the  points  of  law  which,  in  the  discussion  of  any 
cause,  may  be  brought  into  the  argument ;  andseconolys 
the  talent  of  detailing  the  narratiye  and  arguments  of  a 
speech  in  that  distinct  order  which  most  properly  be- 
longs to  them,  so  that  eyery  hearer  may  not  only  be 
enabled  to  follow  them  as  the  speaker  goes  along^  but 
likewise  to  preserve  a  clear  recollection  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  aJl  that  has  preceded.  These  two  points,  I  ap- 
prehend, are  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  pleading 

at  the  bar.    ...    , « A  barrister 

ought  to  haye  all  his  knowledge  and  all  his  talents  so 
ready,  that  he  may  at  a  moment's  warning  call  them  into 
seryice.  This  must  prove  of  the  first  consequence.  He 
should  likewise  form  the  habit  of  complete  self-possession, 
a  quality  very  difiezent  from  that  impudence  which 
is  the  joke  against  all  the  profession,  and  justly  re- 
proached to  too  many :  but  I  mean  tiiat  command  of 
temper,  in  every,  respect,  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
command  of  the  understanding.  There  are  several  em- 
bellishments which  wonderfully  set  off  pleadings  at  the 
bar :  such  as  a  happy  introduction  of  hypothetical  cases, 
bearing  an  analogy  to  that  si  issue  }  a  successful  refer- 
ence to  polite  anecdotes  and  histories  ;  a  powerful  ap- 
peal (in  the  midst  of  a  legal  argument,  and  In  support 
of  it)  to  the  passions  of  humanity,  ifldignatioii,  gener- 
osity, and  honour,  or  to  the  emotions  of  ridicule  and 
satire,  according  as  circumstances  demand.  Such  are 
the  notions  I  have  at  present  with  respect  to  bar  elo- 
quence. I  suspeot  they  may  be  inaccurate,  I  know  they 
are  moomplete. There  is  no- 
thing deserving  the  name  of  eloquence  which  is  not 
always  at  command ;  I  do  not  aim  at  the  talent  of  mak- 
ing fine  holiday  speeches  upon  occasion.  •  .  .  «  • 
Metaphysics  I  find  a  most  improving  exerdse  )  fixing 
the  powers  of  attention,  and  sharpening  those  of  appre- 
hension. Metaphysics  and  history,  says  Lord  BoKng- 
broke  in  a  very  fke  passage  of  his  letters,  are  the  vantage- 
grounds  which  a  lawyer  must  seize,  if  he  means  to  make 
a  science  of  his  profession. 

These  were  not  crude  notions  ft*  ti^enty.  A 
year  later  we  find  him  thus  forecasting  futiire 

aehierements  :— 

••  If  I  erer  accomplish  any  seientlfio  work,  it  will  prt- 
bably  be  m  that  line  to  which  I  have  looked  forward  for 
several  years ;  viz.  general  views  of  philosophical  logic. 
Previous  to  any  attempt  at  execution,  I  must  go  through 
the  circle  of  physical,  mathematical,  and  metaphysical 
sciences.  Do  I  flatter  myself  with  the  least  approxima- 
tion to  success!  This  I  fear,  that,  presumptuous  as  I 
may  be  in  thinkhig  to  get  a  prospect  of  the  whole  land 
of  science,  I  shall  most  likely  be  nothing  but  a  superficial 
fellow,  as  to  my  knowledge  of  any  part  of  it :  I  may  see 
the  land  of  pelf-promise,  but  most  likely  shall  die  hke 
Moses,  at  a  distance.  At  any  rate,  let  but  one  science 
be  studied  at  a  time ;  and  always,  in  each  investigation. 


public  man  afterwards  rested.     Dugald  Stewart    -  .    a  i     •     • 

idK,ut  this  Ume,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  «»de-   '^.Z'ZVZfJ^^^^^y^^^-i^ 
nuc  course  of  Moral  Philosophy,  began  to  give  --      .- 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  then  a  new  sci- 
ence, at  least  in  name,  and  thus  the  attention  of 
Homer  was  more  closely  directed  to  those  investi- 
gations in.  which  Adam  Smith  had  triumphantly 
led  tlie  way.  Tuigot  became  with  him  a  fayourite 
wilier^  atid  he  Iras  certainly  mnch  more  delighted 
witfi  TwgoVs  Leitres  sur  lea  Grain,  and  treatises  of 
kindred  character,  than  with  Les  Jardins,  of  De- 
lille^  and  the  other  works  of  elegant  literature 
then  in  vogue  which  he  read.    All  this  while 


an  ar- 


dent and  steady  pursuit  of  science,  as  well  as  the  culti- 
vation of  taste,  especially  hi  composition— a  formidable 
probleiii."  ,       _„ . 

It  is  probable  that  Homer  was  a  Jot*  Whig ; 
but,  at  all  events,  his  political  opinions  were  very 
early  made  up.  He  was  a  constitutional  Whig^  a 
Whig  of  1688,  and  a  worshipper  of  Fox ;  but  he  ^as 
always  sage  and  sa/«,  and  the  reverse,  in  short,  of 
rash  or  innovating.  We  cannot  imagine  of  him 
boldly  plunging  with  his  friend  Brougham  into  a 

sea  of  troubles  about  the  2>rof«*  ^  ^ -^*»«*«^> 

his  atellM  of  Sc<rt8  and  Civil  Law  were  in  pro-    as  soon  as  he  got  hito  pariiament ;  or  awakening  a 
ftm ;  waMaa  yrtm  w)  yulgar  idea  of  a  lawyer  s  I  nwt  of  the  mpst  ©uyenQmed  bomets-tg  bua  about 
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his  ears,  and,  if  possible,  sting  him  to  death,— by 
disturbing  the  long  and  laxurious  slumbers  of  the 
Procters  by  the  gross  abuses  of  Educational  Chari- 
ties throughout  England.  His  political  creed,  at 
twenty-one,  and  hb  notions  of  social  conduct,  are 
thus  stated : — 

1  dafly  find  it  more  necessary  to  be  sozions  abont  the 
formation  and  expression  of  my  political  opinions.  In 
sneh  times  as  the  present,  there  is  some  merit  in  setting 
abont  it  in  a  manly  and  open  manner.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  majority  of  the  counti^  runs  strongly  and  implicitly 
in  faronr  of  a  minister  who  has  made  tiie  greatest  in- 
roads on  the  constitution  ;  on  the  other,  there  is  a  set 
of  people  who,  undoubtedly,  some  from  wicked  and  am- 
bitions, others  from  honest  Tiews,  pant  after  a  new  and 
republican  order  of  things.  Between  these  two  fires, 
there  is  some  courage  in  pleading  the  cause  of  our  ne- 
glected constitution  ;  it  must  of  course  be  a  most  unpo- 
pular engagement ;  but  there  is  so  much  the  more  eatis- 
fkction  to  one's  self  in  maintaining  a  firm  post  against 

such  yariety  of  assailants. There  is  a 

style  of  behaTiour  with  which  I  am  not  at  all  acquainted, 
but  which  I  should  aim  at,  as  an  inraluable  possoBsion, 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  keep  certain  sentiments  within 
one's  own  breast,  or  at  least  within  the  circle  of  a  few 
friends,  and  at  the  same  time  fkll  into  no  corrupt  hypo- 
crisy or  unmanly  acquiescence  in  the  opinions  of  what- 
erer  company  we  may  happen  to  meet. 

The  Roy.  Sydney  Smith  had  come  to  Edinburgh 
with  his  pupUs,  about  the  same  time  with  Lord 
Webb  Seymour ;  and  on  their  second  appearance 
we  find  Homer  journalizing — 

^  My  two  English  friends,  the  Rot.  Sydney  Smith  and 
Lord  Webb  Seymour,  are  again  come  to  Edinburgh  for 
the  winter ;  and  I  promise  myself  much  pleasure  and 
much  instruction  from  their  eouTersation.  I  shell  per- 
haps improTo  my  powers  of  argumentatiTe  dexterity, 
which  are  still  Tery  low ;  and,  at  any  rate,  I  cannot  but 
lean  candour,  libmlity,  and  a  thirst  for  accurate  opin- 
ions and  general  information,  from  men  who  possess  in 
so  remarkable  a  degree  these  yaluable  dispositions." 

The  Speculative  Society  was  also  at  this  time  a 
useful  exercising-ground  to  the  young  law-student ; 
and  we  find  him  often  at  '^  the  Society,"  discussing 
points  with  some  able  competitor,  or  listening  to  the 
discussions  of  **  Brougham  and  Jeffrey,"  on  such 
points  as  ^  colonial  establishments.*'  On  these 
Brougham  was  already  diligently  writing.  Homer 
for  one  of  his  subjects  chose  the  eireulaHcn  ofmotu^. 
In  conjunction  with  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and 
some  others.  Homer  was  at  this  time  engaged  in 
translating  the  political  and  philosophical  works  of 
Turgot,  which  were  alierwsxds  published. 

In  the  Summer  of  1800,  Mr.  Homer  stood  the 
usual  trials  and  passed  as  Advocate ;  while  pro- 
bably his  knowledge  of  Soots  law  was  not  the  most 
copious  or  profound.  But  he  had  abundimt  time  ''to 
add  and  eke ;"  though,  indeed,  in  Scotland  he  never 
seems  to  have  taken  heartily  to  his  profession.  The 
routine  of  irksome  drudgery  to  which  every  yoimg 
Scottish  lawyer  roust  submit,  whether  fee'd  or 
briefless,  appears  to  have  early  disgusted  him.  His 
d^y  attendance  in  the  ''  Outer  House,"  gave  him 
a  constant  headach;  and  he  conceived  it  time 
unpleasantly  wasted.    Of  this  dradgery  he  says— 

"  For  some  days  past  my  hours  have  been  pretty  regu- 
larly distributed  between  idleness  and  occupation.  To 
the  former  side  of  the  account,  I  must  place  the  whole 
morning  spent  in  the  Parliament  House ;  and  which  I 
can  only  occasionaUy  relieve  by  attending  a  pleading,  or 
by  reading  a  law  paper.  On  the  otiier  ride,  I  may  note 
a  couple  of  hours  devoted,  after  mv  return  home,  to  the 
economical  details  of  the  com  trade :  an  hour  immedi- 


ately after  dinner,  while  the  r^^  progress  of  digestion 
clouds  the  powers  of  apprehension,  employed  in  the 
lighter  labour  of  culling  flowers  from  the  style  of  Gib- 
bon ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  CTening  filled  np  with 
the  study  of  my  friend  Bell's  new  publication  on  the 
bankrupt  law."    . 

*' January  22(l.-~After  waiting  the  whole  SMnniag, 
my  pleading  did  not  take  place.  Hy  only  reeompenee 
for  a  constant  and  ever-durhig  headach,  consists  in  hear- 
ing  a  few  important  questions  well  diacnssed,  oat  of  a 
vast  mass  of  eases  which  are  either  not  ImportaBi  or  do 
not  receiris  an  interesting  discussion." 

"  The  composition  of  Srasion  papers  fat  the  Outer  House 
sickens  me  to  nausea.  ^If-denial,  perseveraaee,  inflexi- 
ble assiduity,  what  virtues  you  are  I  but  what  ezertionfl 
you  require  1  That  ambition,  which  can  submit  to  pre- 
sent mortiflcation,  and  to  long  dull  dradgery,  for  the 
attainment  of  remote  honour,  is  like  that  fortitude  whieh 
can  reason  in  the  midst  of  danger,  the  attribute  not  of 
man,  but  of  a  god." 

Far  different  were  the  golden  evenings  spent  at  the 
Speculative  Society.  The  discussion  there  on  a  par- 
ticular evening  has  a  present  and  lively  interest— 

"1  went  to  the  speculative  Society  this  evening,  where 
I  heard  a  very  indifflerent  disousBion  of  one  of  the  moet 
interesting  subjects  which  can  engsge  the  attention  of  a 
political  philosopher  ;  the  consequences  of  a  free  com- 
merce and  intercourse  between  Qiinaand  the  rest  of  the 
dvUixed  world.  There  cannot  be  a  more  splendid  pros- 
pect, tiian  that  of  this  new  world  being  unfolded  to  the 
curiosity  and  the  observation  of  European  science.  The 
discovery  which  Columbus  achieved,  hitherto  the  most 
magnificent  event  in  the  revolutions  of  the  globe,  softrs 
immensely  in  the  comparison.  That  world,  whtdi  he 
found  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Atlantic,  was 
thinly  peopled  by  scattered  fomilies  of  naked  barbarians  ; 
who,  except  in  one  or  two  spots,  were  in  the  earliest  in- 
fancy of  the  political  order.  But  that  world,  whieh  is 
detached  from  Europe  by  the  wilds  of  Siberia  and  Tar- 
tary,  exhibits  the  sublime  spectacle  of  an  inealonlable 
population,  which,  during  a  long  suooession  of  ages,  has 
been  disciplined  into  all  the  arrangements  of  the  social 
union,  and  by  a  gradation,  of  which  the  steps  are  un- 
known to  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  Enrope,  haa 
attained  a  high  pitch  of  ciriliBation,  industry,  and  rdBne- 
ment.  What  an  immense  aceesaon  to  the  scienee  of 
human  nature,  will  be  fornished  by  the  results  of  an 
insulated  experiment  performed  on  so  large  a  sei^  I  But 
it  is  not  upon  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  to  the  philo- 
sopher either  of  Europe  or  of  China,  that  our  aatietpa- 
tions  are  most  fondly  allured  to  dwell :  oixr  fancy  is  still 
more  powerftilly  engrossed,  by  the  prospect  of  a  ehange 
which  will  be  accomplished,  soon  after  a  free  intercourse, 
in  the  moral  situation  both  of  CSiina  and  of  Eurqpe.  The 
mutual  collision  of  diversified  manners,  oppoeing  opin- 
ions, separate  experience,  will  strike  a  reciprocal  sti- 
mulus into  each  ;  the  impulse  will  perrade  the  whole 
system  of  the  earth,  accumulating  force  in  the  conne  of 
its  progress ;  new  sdenoes  will  spring  up,  and  new  arts ; 
new  powers  will  develope  themselves,of  which  man  is  yet 
unconscious  :  but  even  then  the  career  of  human  kind  will 
still  appear  infinite,  and  their  prospects  without  a  close." 

To  make  amends  for  dull  forenoons  spent  in 
walking  the  Court,  were  evenings  worthy  of  the 
gods,  *"  with  Smith,  Playfair,  and  Alison."  Mixed 
society  Homer  did  not  find  so  agreeable  ;  or  he  was 
probably  not  yet  formed  to  it.    He  says— 

**  I  have  mingled  more  of  late,  than  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed, with  the  societyof  that  description  of  women,  who 
were  so  agreeable  to  David  Hume ;  but  after  I  deduct 
a  few  exceptions,  where  personal  prsforence  has  fixed  a 
charm,  I  confess  that  I.  rather  yield  to  the  speculative 
anticipation  that  pleasure  ought  to  be  derived,  than  to 
the  remembrance  of  pleasure  actually  experienced.  .  . 
.  .  .  Indeed,  from  what  I  have  seen,  the  inhabitaAts 
of  this  place  have  very  little  taste  in  conversation ;  if  a 
few  of  those  be  excepted,  who,  either  by  their  rank  or 
by  their  literary  pursuit^  have  riewed  more  of  the 
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warid  thta  eaa  be  aeen  within  Sootland.  I  talk  chiefly 
of  that  fonn  of  company  in  which  men  and  females  are 
intenningled ;  for  in  the  male  parties^  there  is  always 
infoniiation  at  least  to  be  got,  though  Tery  rarely  con- 
Teyed  in  an  agreeable  form." 

Homer  was  new  to  mixed  polite  society  though 
old  to  Bcience,  when  at  twenty-three  he  wrote 
somewhat  pedantically :— - 

The  eheraical  paper  before  the  Soeiety  was  an  analysis 
of  Seheele's  fiunons  theory  of  phlogiston  and  fire,  which 
it  oMt  me  muoh  pains  to  follow  thronghonty  from  my 
ignomiee  of  his  terms,  as  well  as  from  my  familiarity 
with  a  dtiFerent  nomenclatnre.  From  these  diversified 
tzereisee,  I  transported  myself  to  a  scene  of  a  difilsrent 
kind ;  where  I  was  seated  for  two  hours  at  the  wkUt 
tabic ;  a  game,  the  ingenious  oombinations  of  which  in- 
tereit  me  enough  to  rouse  my  attention,  but  puszle  me 
CBOogh  to  make  that  attention  an  eifort. 

Though  the  following  year  saw  some  progress 
made  in  the  general  knowledge  of  law,  it  likewise 
added  to  the  young  lawyer's  dislike  of  the  practice 
and  usages  of  the  Scots  Court ;  and,  after  having 
walked  the  boards  for  above  a  year,  we  find  this 
grave  enunciation  made : — 

There  axe  certain  circumstances  positively  disagree- 
able both  in  the  manner  in  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  success  is  attained ;  and  these 
disadvantages  are  rendered  the  less  tolerable,  after  com- 
parison wiUi  the  courts  of  the  South.  To  speak  out  at 
coee,  therefore,  whether  it  be  foolish  restlessness  or  am- 
bition, I  have  for  some  time  entertained  serious  thoughts 
of  removing  to  anothersphere  of  action,  and  of  staking  my 
chance  in  the  great  but  hazardous  game  of  the  English  bar. 

In  tiiespring  of  the  following  year  he  actually  went 
to  London  to  reconnoitre,  and  there  found  friends 
who  probably  helped  to  fix  his  purpose.  Among 
these  were  Mr.  Abercromby — ^now  Lord  Dunferm- 
line,— &r  Samuel  Romilly,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  Mr.  Hallam.  His  Journal  during  this  visit  con- 
tains many  such  piquant  morsels  as  the  foUowing : — 

*  I  have  been  once  to  the  Royal  Institution,  and  heard 
Davy  leetore  on  animal  substances  to  a  mixed  and  large 
assembly  of  both  sexes  to  the  number,  perhaps,  of  three 
bimdred  or  more.  It  is  a  curious  scene ;  the  reflections 
it  excites  are  of  an  ambiguous  nature ;  for  the  prospect 
of  poenble  good  is  mingled  with  the  observation  of  much 
actual  folly.  The  audience  is  assembled  by  the  influence 
ef  ftdtion  merely ;  and  fashion  and  chemistry  form  a 
▼ay  ineoDgnionB  union.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a 
tnpky  to  the  sciences ;  one  great  advance  is  made  to- 
wards the  asMciation  oif  fbmiJe  with  masculine  minds  in 
the  pBTBiiit  of  useful  knowledge ;  and  another  domain  of 
pleaainig  and  libenl  inquiry  is  included  within  the  range 
of  polished  conversation.  Davy's  style  of  lecturing  is 
much  in  fiavonr  of  himself,  though  not,  perhaps,  entirely 
snited  to  the  place ;  it  has  rather  a  little  awkwardness, 
but  it  is  that  air  which  bespeaks  real  modesty  and  good 
sense ;  he  is  only  awkward  because  he  cannot  condescend 
to  assume  that  theatrical  quackery  of  manner,  which 
Bught  have  a  more  imposing  eifect.  This  was  my  im- 
presskm  from  his  lecture.  I  have  since  (April  2d)  met 
Davy  in  eompany,  uid  was  much  pleased  with  him ;  a 
great  softnees  and  propriety  of  manner,  which  might  be 
cultivated  into  elegance ;  his  physiognomy  struck  me  as 
beiag  saperior  to  what  the  science  of  chemistry,  on  ito 
prcseot  plan,  can  afibrd  exercise  for ;  I  fancied  to  dis- 
cerer  in  it  the  lineamenta  of  poetical  feeling. 

"I  have  occasionally  attended  both  the  Court  of 
Chaaeery  and  the  Cockpit.  In  the  former  I  have  heard 
Haaafield,  a  vigorous  old  man,  and  Romilly,  who  stands 
St  the  head  of  the  profession  (as  I  am  informed  by  every 
ene,)  both  in  point  of  legal  accomplishments,  general  in- 
foraiatioD,  and  respectability.  In  consequence  of  a  letter 
ef  introduetion  fhim  Dngald  Stewart,  I  have  seen  and 
cenfeiied  with  him  for  a  short  time  at  his  chambers.  I 
understand  he  lived  very  much  with  literary  men  in  the 
eatlicr  years  of  his  life,  and  at  the  same  time  gained 


high  reputation  as  a  draughtsman ;  it  is  highly  gratify- 
ing to  know,  that  the  two  pursuito  are  not  altogether 
incompatible.  At  the  Cockpit,  where  a  committee  of 
the  privy  council  decide  prize  appeals,  I  have  heard  Dr. 
Lawrence  and  the  Attomey-Greneral  Law. 

**  AprU  lOtA.— This  day  I  dined  at  the  Kmg  of  anbs, 
which  meeta  monthly  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the 
Strand.   The  company  consisted  of  Mackintoidi,  Romilly, 
Whishaw,  Abercromby,  Sharp,  Scarlett,  &o.  Sndtii  is  not 
yet  come  to  town,    tiie  conversation  was  very  pleasing; 
it  consisted  chiefly  of  literary  reminiscences,  anecdotes 
of  authors,  criticisms  of  books,  &c    I  had  been  taught 
to  expect  a  very  different  scene ;  a  display  of  argument, 
wit,  and  all  the  flourishes  of  intelleictual  gladiatorship  : 
which,  though  less  permanently  pleasing,  is  for  the  time 
more  striking.     This  expectation  was  not  answeied; 
partly,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,  from  the  absence  of 
Smith,  and  parUy  from  the  presence  of  Romilly,  who 
eridently  received  from  all  an  unafllscted  deference,  and 
imposed  a  certain  degree  of  restraint.   I  may  take  notice 
of  one  or  two  particulars,  which  struck  me  as  the  char- 
acteristic defecta  of  this  day's  conversation.    There  was 
too  little  of  present  activity ;  the  memory  alone  was  put 
to  work;  no  effbrts  of  original  production,  either  by 
imagination  or  the  reasoning  powers.    All  discussion  of 
opinions  was  studiously  avoided.    .....    I  shall 

only  remark  farther  in  this  place,  that  between  Sharp 
and  Mackintosh,  for  example,  there  seems  to  me  too 
muoh  of  assentation  with  respect  to  canons  of  criticisms, 
&c. ;  as  if  they  lived  too  much  together ;  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  a  kind  of  sect ;  or  as  if  there  was  something  of 
compromise  between  them.  Their  principles  of  criticism 
and  taste  appear  to  me  quite  just,  and  formed  very  muoh 
upon  the  French  school ;  Racine  and  Yiigil  the  models 
of  poetical  composition,  and  Cicero  the  prince  of  prose 
writers :  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  carry  the  princi- 
ples, upon  which  this  judgment  is  founded,  to  that  cold 
and  dull  extreme,  whidi  Ihnite  all  excellence  to  correct- 
ness, and  allows  no  relish  for  the  wildness  of  untamed 
imagination,  or  the  flighto  of  extravagant  eccentric 
genius. .  I  rather  apprehend  that  they  even  suffer  ibis 
indulgence  a  little  farther  than  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  other  ruling  principle;  their  admiration  of  Burke, 
for  example,  is  not  qualified  enough';  and  their  appetite 
for  the  nervous  or  flowing  passages  that  may  witii  toil 
be  detected  in  the  obscure  folios  of  some|  of  our  old  Eng- 
lish writers,  *  apparent  rari  nanUs  in  gurgite  wuto,*  be- 
trays unquestionably  a  palate  not  fhfly  gratified  with 
the  milder  relish  of  chastened  excellence."    .... 

"  If  I  were  to  describe  the  merit  of  each  by  a  single 
word,  I  should  say  that  Scarlett  shows  subtlety.  Smith 
promptitude,  Mackintosh  copiousness,  and  Romilly  re- 
finement I  mention  in  Romilly  this  dietinguidiiug 
character,  both  because  I  have  seen  in  him  a  remarkable 
degree  of  sofbiess  and  elegance,  and  because  I  was  rather 
hurt  by  a  want  of  sentimental  delicacy  in  Mackintoeh 
and  Smith." 

This  avoidance  of  discusnon  could  not  be  pleas- 
ant to  a  young  man  fresh  from  the  ^'  Speculative,'* 
and  from  a  society  in  which  every  coterie  was  in 
itself  a  sort  of  small  **  Speculative."  Before  leaving 
London,  Homer  vnrote  to  his  father  that  his  mind 
was  finally  made  up  for  the  English  Bar ;  and  by 
the  advice  of  Romilly  he  chose  his  department^  and 
entered  himself  at  Lincoln'sinn before  leaving  town« 

Previous  to  this  trip,  the  Edimburgh  Reiiew^  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  which  the  world  has  lately 
been  informed  by  the  Rey.  Sydney  Smith,  had  been 
projected.  Those  anxieties  and  calamities^  appar- 
ently inseparable  from  the  editorial  function,  seem 
to  have  commenced  with  Mr.  Jeffrey  even  before 
the  birth  of  No.  L  Of  that  immortal  Number 
Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have  considered  himself  the 
Editor,  nor  does  he  include  Homer  among:the  origi* 
nal  projectors  of  The  Meview,  though  he  must  hare 
been  considered  at  all  times^  by  Jeffrey,  one  of  the 
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miiin  props  of  the  concern.  The  letter  from  Mr. 
Jefhejj  of  which  the  following  paragraph  is  an  ex- 
tract, was  written  about  six  months  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  The  Review  in  Noyember,  1802  :•— 

I  must  first  tell  yea  aboat  The  Meviewy  that  you  may 
be  satisfied  it  holds  the  first  plaoe  in  my  affeetton.  We 
are  in  a  miserable  state  of  baokwardneas,  yon  most 
knoWj  and  hare  been  giting  some  symptoms  of  despon- 
dency; Tarions  measures  haye  been  tried,  at  least, 
against  the  earliness  of  our  intended  day  of  publication; 
and  hints  have  been  giren  of  a  delay  that  I  am  afraid 
would  proTe  fktal.  Something  is  done,  howeTer,  and  a 
good  deal,  I  hope,  is  doing.  Smith  has  gone  through 
more  than  half  his  task.  So  has  Hamilton.  Allen  has 
made  some  progress :  and  Murray  and  myself,  I  beliere, 
hare  studied  our  parts,  and  tuned  our  instruments,  and 
are  almost  rtady  to  htgin.  On  the  other  hand,  Thomson 
is  sick.  Brown  has  engaged  for  nothing  but  Miss 
Baillie's  Plays ;  and  Timothy  has  engaged  for  nothing, 
but  professed  it  to  be  his  opinion  the  other  day  that  he 
would  nSTer  put  pen  to  paper  in  our  cause.  Brougham 
must  haye  a  sentence  to  himself;  and  I  am  afraid  you 
will  not  think  it  a  pleasant  one.  Yon  remember  how 
eheerftilly  he  approyed  of  our  plan  at  first,  and  agreed 
to  giye  ns  an  article  or  two  without  hesitation.  Three 
€ft  (bur  days  ago  I  proposed  two  or  three  books  that  I 
thought  would  suit  him ;  he  answered,  with  perfect  good 
humour,  that  he  had  changed  his  yiew  of  our  plan  a 
little,  and  rather  thought  now  that  he  should  dedine  to 
haye  any  connexion  with  it. 

I  forgot  to  tell  yon  that  I  ran  away  for  three  days  to 
the  Circuit  at  Glasgow,  where  I  recruited  Birkbeck,  and 
Lockhart  Muurhead,  and  my  friend  Dr.  Brown,  for  our 
reyiew.  They  are  all  so  lately  enrolled,  howeyer,  that 
I  doubt  if  we  can  expect  any  actiye  seryice  from  them 
Ibr  our  first  number.  Birkbeek  talks  of  going  to  F»nce 
In  the  sufluser;  and  Brown,  I  am  afraid,  will  haye  but 
little  time  to  spare  from  his  patients  and  his  botany. 
We  are  most  in  want  of  a  Gtonnan  reyiewer  at  present ; 
without  that  langusge  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend 
that  we  are  to  giye  a  passable  account  of  Continental 
literature. 

The  indiyidnalfl  above  referred  to  were  Sydney 
Smith,  Professor  Hamilton,  afterwards  of  Bajles- 
bury.  Lord  Murray,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and 
Thomas  Thomson,  Advocate,  alia$  Timothy.  Before 
The  Review  appeared  Mr.  Homer  had  returned,  to 
Edinburgh,  and  we  find  him  thus  writing  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Allen,  previously  a  surgeon  and  private  lecturer 
on  Physiology  and  Chemistry  in  Edinburgh,  but 
shortly  before  become  the  private  secretary  of  Lord 
Holland.* 

Our  Review  goes  on  tolerably  well ;  in  consequence 
of  Constable's  own  arrangement,  it  is  not  to  appear  till 
the  Ist  of  Noyember,  but  more  than  half  the  first  num- 
ber is  already  printed.  I  wish  you  would  adyertise  the 
publication  In  some  of  the  Paris  newspapers  or  journals, 
in  the  manner  that  you  shall  judge  most  likely,  if  there 
Is  any  chance  to  excite  a  little  curiosity  about  it.  Jef- 
frey has  written  three  or  four  excellent  articles ;  and 
Brougham  is  now  an  efficient  and  zealous  member  of  the 
party.  We  regret  your  loss  to  a  degree  that  I  shall  not 
express  to  you,  though  we  do  not  altogether  despair  of 
reeeiyhig  a  few  short  critiques  on  such  foreign  publica- 
tions as  you  happen  at  any  rate  to  read  with  care.  I 
particulariy  ynsh  we  had  had  from  you  a  review  of 
Ware's  strange  paper  on  the  blind  boy  restored  to  sight. 
Brougham  has  selected  from  the  same  volume  of  the 
PhilosopWea!  Transactions,  Herschell's  discovery  of  the 
sympathy  between  the  spots  of  the  sun  and  the  prices  of 
wheat  in  Reading  market. 

In  Horner's  Journal  we  are  informed^^ 

•  We  regret  to  see  the  death  of  this  accomplished  man 
aimonneed  as  this  sheet  passes  through  the  press.  He 
had  f<v  some  years  bteu  the  Master  of  Dolwich  college. 


This  Reriew  was  concerted,  about  the  end  «f  last  win- 
ter, between  Jefirey,  Sydney  Smith,  and  myself.  The 
plan  was  immediately  communicated  to  Murray,  Allen, 
and  Hamilton  ;  Broyrn,  Brougham,  end  the  two  Thom- 
sons, haye  gradually  been  made  psrties. 

When  the  first  numbe^  (a  rather  indifierent  one, 
by  the  way)  had  been  published,  Homer  records — 

Upon  the  whole.  I  do  not  think  we  have  gained  much 
character  by  it :  it  is  considered  as  respectable  enough 
in  point  of  talents ;  but  the  severity,  in  some  of  the  papers 
it  may  be  called  seurrility,  has  given  general  diaaatis- 
fkotion.  In  the  next  number,  we  mast  soften  our  tone, 
and  be  more  indulgent  to  fblly  and  to  bad  taste.  JeflVey 
is  the  person  who  will  derive  most  hononr  from  this  pub- 
lication, as  his  articles  in  tids  number  are  generally 
known,  and  are  incomparably  the  best :  I  have  reeeiyed 
the  greater  pleasure  from  this  circumstance,  beeanee  the 
genius  of  that  little  man  has  remahied  almost  unknown 
to  all  but  his  most  intimate  acquaintances.  Qls  manner 
is  not  at  first  pleasing  ;  what  is  worse,  it  is  of  that  cast, 
which  almost  irresistibly  impresses  upon  strangers  the 
idea  of  leyity  and  supeificial  talents.  Yet  there  is  not 
any  man  whose  real  character  is  so  much  the  reverse. 

Of  the  second  number  he  says — 

^  This  day  we  publish  a  second  number  of  our  Review. 
I  think  you  vrill  find  it  free,  at  least  neariy  so,  from 
some  of  the  objections  that  were  most  strongly,  and  all 
of  them  justly,  urged  against  the  ftfrmer.  nere  are 
scarcely  any  insignificant  books, — ^no  sermons — few  per- 
sonalities— the  general  train  of  criticism  less  abnsiye. 
We  are  not  indeed  quite  purified  of  all  oar  gross  fknlts, 
but  the  opinion  of  our  friends  has  made  a  considerable 

impression  upon  us 

I  must  now  set  myself  to  write  a  few  articles  for  the 
Edinburgh  Ritiew,  of  wfaioh  engngemenl  I  heartily  wi^ 
I  were  rid." 

Homer  after  settling  in  London,  and  command- 
ing a  broader  range  of  the  political  and  llteraiy 
horizon,  was  often  grievously  afflicted  by  the  per- 
sonalities and  partisanship  displayed  in  The  Reriew. 
When  six  or  seven  numbers  had  been  published, 
we  find  Mr.  Jeffrey  writing  him  :— 

I  am  glad  there  is  anything  in  The  Review  to  plaase 
your  fastidious  taste,  and  most  glad  to  ihid  that  yon  axe 
actually  at  work  upon  something  to  make  Ae  next  nnm- 
ber  still  better.  Yours  has  been  a  deplorable  desertion, 
my  dear  Homer ;  and  has  really  weighed  very  heayily 
upon  my  spirits :  for  our  sake,  for  my  sake,  for  yonr  own 
sake,  and  for  God's  sake,  do  set  abont  Malthas  isune- 
diately,  and  by  the  labour  of  one  week  save  your- 
self i^m  the  penitence  and  reproaehes  of  many  months. 

Brougham,  I  understand,  has 

emigrated,  so  he  writes  me,  but  with  what  view  he  does 
not  explain.  He  has  left  a  political  article  for  ns ;  and 
says  he  has  engaged  several  Royal  Society  men  for 
others,  to  the  extent  of  two  sheets  in  all ;  he  i^its  very 
well  with  his  own  hand,  but  I  do  not  in  general  approve 

of  his  choice  of  seconds For  nest 

number  I  project  great  things,  ttougfa  nolhfaig  thai  can 
aiford  an  important  article.  I  think  of  giving  an  analysis 
of  Brougham's  Ck>lonial  Policy,  Ri^iardson's  Letten, 
Barrow's  Travels,  and  Sir  W.  Jones'  Life.  When  trill 
Wordsworth  and  Southey  oome  forth  t  I  shall  try  to 
give  you  a  little  pointed  critioiBn  ten. 

The  ^^  pointed"  critieism  of  Wordsworth  and 
Southey,  then  promised,  is  hardly  yet  forgotten. 

Of  Campbell  at  this  time  we  learn  from  Homer — 

This  morning  1  returned  from  a  visit  to  our  poet 
Campbell.  He  has  fixed  himself  in  a  small  house  upon 
Sydenham  Common,  where  he  labours  hard,  and  is  per- 
fectly happy  with  his  wife  and  child.  I  have  seldom 
seen  so  strong  an  argument,  frY)m  experiment^  in  fayoar 
of  matrimony,  as  the  change  it  has  operated  on  Uie  gen* 
eral  tone  of  lus  temper  and  manners.  The  last  little  thiag 
he  has  written  is  a  sea  ballad,  on  Nelson's  fight  at  Co- 
penhagen, most  parts  of  which  are  yery  succettfuL 

Hoxner^like  every  man  who  cannot  liiel  poetsyi 
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but  an  indilGftreiit  judge  o£  iti  He,  howerer,  proved 
a  most  utefctl  aaxiliarj  to  Mr.  Jeffrey, — ^not  alone 
bj  his  own  contributions,  but  by  finding  able  con- 
tributors, and  by  his  admirable  suggestions.  To 
the  last  he  seems  to  have  felt  a  warm  or  paternal 
affection  for  The  Beiriew;  though  this  was  more  fre- 
quently shown  in  rebuke  and  remonstrance  than  in 
commendation.  The  combustion,  particularly  com- 
memorated in  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  which  arose 
(Ml  the  publieation  of  the  damping  and  dishearten- 
iag  article  on  the  prospects  of  Spain,  in  a  number 
of  The  RttieWy  which  appeared  while  the  English 
national  feeling  was  blood-high,  and  indignation 
against  Napoleon  was  boiling  oyer,  is  thus  adverted 
to  in  an  editorial  letter  to  Homer  :•— 

I  aee  by  Tht  Coittier  that  the  combastion  which  the 
leriew  of  CtvaUos  has  ezeited  here  has  spread  in  some 
degree  to  London.    I  am  conTinced,  too,  that  it  has 
damaged  ns  a  little ;  and  am  so  much  persuaded  that  it 
is  necessary  fbr  as  to  make  more  than  an  ordinary  exer- 
tiea  al  this  eriais,  that  I  take  eonrage  to  do  that  which 
is  BOW  very  painftd  to  me — ^to  solicit  your  aid  in  my  day 
of  seed.    The  Tories  ha?ing  got  a  handle  are  running 
DS  down  with  all  their  might  \  and  the  ghosts  of  aU  the 
miserables  we  have  slain  are  rising  to  join  the  vengeance. 
Walter  Soott  and  William  Erskine,  and  about  twenty- 
fin  persons  of  eonsideratlon,  hate  forbidden  The  Bev%tv> 
to  enter  their  doors.    The  £arl  of  Bachan,  I  am  in- 
formed, opened  his  street  door,  and  actually  kieiked  it  oat ! 
Then,  Camberland  is  going  to  start  an  anonymous  rival; 
and,  what  Is  worse,  I  hare  reason  to  believe  that  Scott, 
EUis,  Frere,  Southey,  and  some  others  are  plotting  an- 
other.  Yoa  mast  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  really  necessary 
for  OS  BOW  to  pal  on  a  manfol  oonnteaanoe,  and  to  call 
eTen  the  emeriti  to  oar  assistance.    I  entreat  you  to  do 
an  article  for  me  during  the  holidays.   We  shall  scarcely 
be  out  before  the  end  of  January,  and  I  might  even  give 
yon  the  whole  of  that  month,  if  yon  need  it.    Now,  I  do 
think  thai  yon  would  giro  me  £100,  if  I  was  in  great 
need  of  it;  aad  this  will  cost  you  less  work  than  you 
could  do  for  £50  for  any  knave  of  a  solicitor :  and  it  is' 
of  infinitely  more  consequence  and  gratification  to  me 
than  any  £100  oould  be.    Persuade  yourself  for  once 
thea,  my  dear  Horner,  that  this  is  not  a  solieltation  of 
eastern,  bmi  that  I  nmke  it  with  as  naueh  real  anxiety 
aad  earaestnesB,  and  as  much  dread  of  a  refhsal,  as  if  I 
were  asking  a  pecuniary  boon.    You  shall  have  your 
ehoice,  of  course,  of  a  subject ;  but  I  wish  you  would 
put  your  notes  and  notions  of  Malthus  together  at  last. 
It  is  a  fine  snlqeet ;  sad  you  are  in  a  manner  pledged  to 
it.    But  if  you  eaa  think  of  anything  more  popular  or 
ilrikiBg,  take  it — only  no  party  politics,  and  nothing  but 
exempStfy  laodbraliOB  and  impartiality  on  all  politics. 
I  hare  allowed  too  msefa  mischief  to  be  done  fkom  my 
mere  iBdifferaaee  and  lore  of  sport ;  but  it  would  be  in- 
eiflMBbls  to  sp^  the  powerful  instrument  we  haye  got 
held  of,  lor  the  sake  of  teasing  aad  paying  tricks.  Tell 
me,  too,  idia*  you  tUak  I  should  do  myself.  I  grow  stupid 
fnat  day  to  day ;  but  I  will  dieerfally  dedicate  the  holi- 
days to  tys  serrioe,  if  you  will  eondesoend  to  guide  me. 
I  would  ^adly  wrHe  yon  K>mething  more  amusing, 
hut  1  an  over  bead  aad  ears  in  session  papers,  and  am 
dyhqr  of  sloepL    Muriaj  tells  me  that  you  have  still 
hopes  eC  Spun*    I  have  despaired  utterly,  fhrni  the  be- 
giaaiBg;  amd  do  not  expect  that  we  are  ever  to  see 
10,000  «f  our  Bsen  baek  again— probidily  not  5000.  Tte 
pwepeot  is  moBstRms,  aad  startles  even  my  public 

ipatfiy Do  send  me  a  line  ef  comfort,  and 

Misfo  ao^  JB  fadfaiilo  kMto  aad  stupidity.— Most  truly 
yeuiB,  F.  jEFFRKr. 

IVe  Attieki  flilloded  to,^I>on  Pedro  CeT&QoB  on  the 
Usoipation  in^ain,"  was  attribnted  to  Brougham, 
the  author  of  much  of  the  political  "  devilry," 
though  h«re  the  Editor  avows  the  same  desponding 
opinions  which  rendered  the  review  so  obnoxious  to 
tiM  kiatfMng  patriciism  of  Great  Britain.    Editors 


are  the  coolest  dunners  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
pertinacious  and  intrepid  too ;  but  all  in  modesty, 
because  in  virtue  of  their  great  office.  The  follow- 
ing are,  we  imagine,  fair  specimens  of  their  applica- 
tions. Horner  had  just  sent  an  article^  the  review 
of  a  French  translation  of  Fox's  History ;  for  which 
work,  by  tho  way,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  most 
overweening  reverence ;  and  Jefflrey  writes  him — 
I  have  received  your  article,  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer.  I  am  half  in  hope  that  when  you  see 
yourself  once  more  bound  up  with  your  old  associates, 
you  will  feel  your  ancient  leid  fbr  reviewing  reviTO,  and 
be  tempted  to  resume  the  character  of  a  contributor.  I 
am  euro  it  must  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  be  very 
soothing  to  your  conscience,  if  you  would.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  fbr  what  you  have 
done ;  and  shall  send  you  a  copy  of  the  number  as  soon 
as  it  is  finished.  I  do  the  American  Epie,  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague's Letters,  and  Hamilton's  Parliamentary  Logic; 
all  fastidiously. 

Upon  another  occiaslon.  Homer,  having  promised 
9,  great  or  *' crack"  article  on  Turgot,is  thus  solicited 
in  the  meanwhile  : — 

Did  you  ever  doubt,  my  dear  Homer,  that  you  might 
do  Turgot,  ot  anybody  else,  and  to  be  just  as  long  to 
him  as  you  thought  proper  I  If  you  would  but  feed  my 
daily  oraving  with  some  little  matter  in  the  meantime,  I 
should  never  quarrel  with  your  long  gestation  of  the 
Majora  Opera.  For  this  reason,  while  I  most  fteely 
commit  Turgot  to  your  discretion,  I  cannot  help  putting 
up  a  small  petition  for  having  your  legal  article  before 
the  end  of  January ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  will  not  do 
another  article  for  me  by  that  time,  which  might  pro- 
bably be  more  immediately  interesting.  Murray  read 
me  seyeral  vehement  remarks  upon  jury  trials,  from  a 
letter  of  yours  the  other  day ;  mixed  With  some  traits 
of  virtuous  indignation  at  my  unwortiiy  treatment  ot 
that  question  on  a  former  occasion.  Now,  why  will  you 
not  draw  up  a  little  dear  article  on  that  most  important 

subject  1 I  have  attacked  Playfair  for 

the  article  you  suggest ;  but  am  not  quite  sure  of  obtain- 
ing it ;  he  is  yery  busy  with  his  Huttonianism.  Do  you 
think  Whishaw  could  be  preyailed  on  to  lend  us  a  few 
hours*  work  of  his  strong  and  yirtuous  reason  ! 

This  is  almost  worthy  of  Pope's  Lintot.  But  the 
same  letter  contains  better  things — as  this  :— 

Do,  for  Heayen's  sake,  let  your  Whigs  do  something 
popular  and  effoctiye  this  session  in  Parliament.  Cry 
aloud,  and  spare  not,  against  Waloheren ;  push  Ireland 
doym  the  throats  of  the  Court  and  the  country ;  and  do 
not  let  us  be  lost  without  something  like  a  generous 
effort,  in  council  as  well  as  in  the  field.  You  must  lay 
aside  a  great  part  of  your  aristocratical  feelings,  and 
side  with  the  most  respectable  and  sane  of  the  democrats: 
by  so  doing,  you  will  enlighten  and  restrain  them ;  and 
add  tenfold  to  the  power  of  your  reason,  and  the  honour 
of  your  cause.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  whole  nation  is 
now  diyided  into  ttco,  and  only  two,  parties — the  timid, 
sordid,  selfish  worshippers  of  power  and  adherents  of 
the  Court,  and  the  dangerous,  discontented,  half  noble, 
half  mischievous  adyocates  for  reform  and  innoyation  t 
Betioeen  these  stand  the  Whigs;  without  popularity, 
power,  or  consequence  of  any  sort ;  with  great  talents 
aad  virtues;  but  utterly  inefficient,  and  incapable  of 
ever  beooming  efficient,  if  they  will  still  maintain  them- 
selyes  at  an  equal  distance  from  both  of  the  preyailing 
parties.  .  •..••!  will  write  you  a  letter  of 
Edinburgh  news  by  and  by ;  at  present  I  haye  none, 
but  that  old  Adam,  of  the  High  School,  is  dead ;  an  ex- 
oeUent,  simple  creature,  and  exceedingly  useful. 

Bolingbioke  had  been  suggested  to  the  great 
critic  and  editor  as  a  subject  for  his  own  fluent  pen, 
on  which  occasion  we  j&nd  him  delivering  this  some- 
what contradictory  response  :  "Ithink  highly  of  his 
style,  but  not  quite  so  highly  as  you  do;  it  is  al- 
together noble  and  easy,  hnt  wordy,  I  think,  aad 
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weak,  and  perplexing."  Thbwe  leave  to  the  learned 
to  settle  or  reconcile.  After  the  appearance  of  The 
Quarterfyf  Mr.  Homer  became  more  and  more 
anxious  that  his  Northern  friends  should  conduct 
themselves  with  decorum,  propriety,  and  dignity, 
and  eschew  newspaper-like  political  leaders  and 
flippant  personalities.    Of  The  Qtianerfyhe  says— 

The  ^arterly  JRevUw  was  snre  to  be  right  abont 
depieoiation;  bemg  under  the  oommand  of  Caiiiii]ig,who 
is  nnder  the  oommand  of  Hiuikisson.  I  have  heard  it  is 
George  Ellis,  who  has  set  Sir  John  SmcUur  upon  his 
black  ram.  By  the  way,  I  wish  yon  wonld  take  Sinclair's 
two  pamphlets  into  yonr  own  hands,  and  make  fhn  of 
him,  in  a  good-natured  way.  Yon  would  do  me  a  peon- 
liar  serrioe,  if  yon  will  deal  with  his  Corrency,  as  yon 
did  with  his  Longevity.  The  inconsistency  of  his  opinions 
at  present,  with  those  which  he  published  in  1797,  in  a 
pamphlet  against  the  Bank  restriotton,  and  whidi  he 
repeated  in  the  strongest  terms  in  1803,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  History  of  the  Revenue,  is  rather  a  matter 
of  grave  charge,  for  which  he  ought  to  be  put  upon  the 
defensiye.  I  am  told  that  George  Chalmers  has  put  forth 
a  volume  against  us,  more  extravagantly  wrong  than 
even  Sinclair ;  perhaps  you  could  contrive  to  put  them 
side  by  side  into  one  frame,  and  exhibit  the  pair  of  por^ 
traits,  like  Noodle  and  Doodle  in  their  old  tie  and  buckle, 
and  in  the  fall  complacency  of  conscious  wisdom. 

Homer  was  by  this  time,  thongh,in  the  best  sense, 
an  able  and  reputed  ^^  Currency  Doctor*  himself. 

While  we  are  about  the  original  projection  of 
literary  works,  which  have  since  risen  to  great 
celebrity  and  taken  a  fixed  place,  it  is  worth  while 
to  commemorate  what  issued  in  a  work  of  yet 
greater  importance  and  permanency  than  the  Edin- 
burgh  Review  ;  in  the  new  Edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,  which  has  since  been  enriched 
by  many  more  masterly  Treatises  than  those  at  first 
contemplated.  This  entry  is  from  Homer's  Jour- 
nal for  1804 : — 

''Mr.  Playfair  opened  a  conversation  with  me  first 
about  the  scheme  which  they  lately  agitated  at  Edin- 
burgh for  a  new  Encyclopaedia,  about  which  he  said 
they  were  at  one  time  very  sanguine,  but  dropped  it  at 
last,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  proper  person  who 
would  undertake  the  superintendence  of  the  work  as 
editor.  The  booksellers  had  made  him  a  yery  liberal 
offer ;  but  it  was  a  slavery  to  which  he  would  not  sub- 
mit. Mr.  Stewart  had  not  promised  anything  specially, 
but  favoured  the  work  generally.  Mr.  Playfkir  then 
went  on  te  say,  that  Cranstoun  had  afterwards  suggested 
'  a  much  prettier  thing,'  a  course  of  literature  to  which 
we  should  contribute  separate  treatises  on  the  difibrent 
departments  of  science  and  literature ;  that  he  under- 
took to  mention  it  to  me;  that  Mr.  Stewart  caught  the 
idea  with  great  favour,  and  had  himself  suggested  the 
subject  which  he  should  like  te  treat,  Ortttowm;  and  Bir. 
Playfkir  said  he  spoke  more  zealously  and  confidently 
about  this  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  on  such 
matters.  Mr.  Playfair  suggested  likewise  te  Stewart, 
a  treatise  on  Logic  ;  but  he  did  not  acquiesce.  Mr. 
Playfair  said  he  himself  was  ready  to  begin  immedi- 
ately to  his  department,  pure  mathematics  and  physieal 
geography,  upon  which  he  was  engaged  at  any  rate; 
but  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  finding  persons  to 
fill  many  of  the  departments — ^grammar,  for  instance, 
physics,  Ac.  Robison  was  the  man  naturally  thought 
of  for  physios,  but  he  never  can  bring  himself  to  write 
in  an  elementary  manner ;  Mr.  Stewart  spoke  of  Dr. 
Gregory  for  grammar,  but  he  also  writes  too  much  at 
large,  and  with  bad  taste.  Mr.  Playfkir  asked  me  about 
Brougham,  observing  very  Justly  that,  had  he  remained 
at  Edinburgh,  he  would  have  been  the  man  for  editor 
of  the  Encyclopaedia ;  I  told  him  fairly,  that  I  should 
not  expect  that  Brougham  would  bestow  that  persever- 
ance in  composition  and  minute  execution,  on  which  the 
merifs  of  elementary  treatises  must  very  much  depend, 


and  that  at  any  rate  he  was  for  the  present  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  political  schemes,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
himself  into  action ;  though  I  thought  it  not  an  improb- 
able event,  if  he  were  disappointed  in  his  immediate 
yiews,  that  he  might  bury  himself  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  retirement,  devoted  to  sdenee  and  literature, 
and  occupied  with  some  vast  scheme  of  literary  ambition. 
**  For  myself,  I  did  not  wait  to  be  invited,  but  with- 
out hesitation  offered  to  give  elemente  of  political  eco- 
nomy, if  that  subject  was  not  already  occupied,  whieh  I 
found  it  was  not,  and  prorided  I  should  not  be  called 
upon  for  some  years.  This  fidls  in  very  well  with  the 
plan  of  outlmes,  which  I  have  long  intended  to  Ibrm  for 
my  own  use,  as  a  sort  of  systematic  common-place  book,  in 
which  I  might  register  the  resulte  either  of  my  own  in- 
vestigations, or  of  such  as  are  published  from  time  te 
time.  It  giTes  me  an  opportunity  too  of  associating  my 
name  with  those  of  Stewart  and  Playfair,  a  greater  hon- 
our than  I  ever  had  boldness  to  think  of." 

Of  course  Mr.  Cranstoun  s  suggestion  fdl  to  the 
ground  in  form,  but  existo  in  substanoe  in.  the 
numerous  able  treatises  of  the  Encyclopedia. 

By  this  time  Homer  had  been  for  several  years 
in  London,  pursuing  his  legal  studies,  and  already 
an  estoblished  favourite  among  the  leading  Whiga. 
He  was,  however,  full  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
before  it  was  deemed  proper,  discreet  as  he  was,  to 
adopt  and  push  him  forward.  The  first  decided 
step  was  an  invitotion  to  a  political  dinner  to  be 
given  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  with  whom  he  was  not 
then  even  acquainted.  After  consulting  with  his 
friends,  and  probably  nothing  loath,  he  accepted  the 
invitotion,  which  was  a  virtual  enlistment  in  the 
Whig  corps,  and  a  toking  of  the  bounty.  His  feel- 
ings and  conduct  were,  however,  as  independent  as 
those  of  any  man  acting  with  a  party  ever  can  be. 
Among  his  political  sponsors,  on  this  occasion,  were 
Lord  Henry  Petty  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
One  must  think  the  better  of  the  sagacity  and  of 
the  sterling  principles  of  Homer  from  his  early 
and  correct  estimate  of  the  true  character  of  the 
latter  nobleman, — ^whose  Brummagem  gilt  psHsed 
for  sterling  coin  for  a  good  many  years  after  thia 
period.  But  the  whole  passage,  the  formal  pro- 
fession of  the  new  recruit's  political  faith,  does  him 
honour : — 

I  am  ambitious  to  cotfperato  with  that  party,  in  la- 
bouring to  realize  those  enlightened  principles  in  the 
government  of  our  own  country ;  however  I  lament  aoaie 
violences  and  mistakes  in  toe  conduct  of  Oppositien  on 
particular  occasions,  and  however  much  I  snspeet  the 
characters  of  some  who  have  at  times  been  very  near 
Mr.  Fox's  person.  All  my  feelings  carry  me  towards 
that  party ;  and  all  my  principles  confirm  the  predilce- 
tion.  lute  that  party,  therefore,  I  resolutely  enlist  my- 
self ;  with  very  feeble  hopes  of  ite  ever  being  Ibr  any 
long  period  triumphant  in  power.  There  is  a  low  nra- 
dence,  in  rearing  toe  fabric  of  one's  fortnnes,  which  fixes 
the  ambition  (if  it  may  be  called  by  so  proud  a  name)  on 
the  actual  possession  of  places  and  emolument ;  and 
there  are  some  living  instanoes  whidi  prove  this  to  be 
quite  a  sure  game,  provided  there  are  never  any  com- 
punctions visitings  of  principle  or  personal  regard,  nmre 
is  a  more  virtuous  discretion,  which  limits  a  man's 
schemes  of  exertion  te  his  profsadonal  sphere,  and  to  the 
honest  accumulation  of  large  profita  and  small  praises, 
such  as  the  English  bar  seems  almost  in&Uibly  to  bestow 
on  diligent  abilities.  But  there  is  a  more  elevated  pru- 
dence, which  does  not  stop  at  affluence  In  ite  prospect, 
but  ventures  to  include  the  chances  of  lasting  service  to 
mankind,  and  of  a  good  name  impressed  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  times.  I  could  not  have  desired  a  mere 
respectable  channel  of  introduction  to  the  meetiiigs  of 
the  party,  than  that  of  Lord  FitswilUam's  house  \  ftr 
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thoiii^  I  lutTe  neyer  been  xaade  known  to  that  noble- 
rnasy  I  am  not  oetenably  brought  to  Yob  house  by  any 
tAher  peiflon.  I  hare  some  xeaaon  to  belioTe  that  Lord 
Lauderdale  may  hare  suggested  my  name  ;  but  I  am 
pleased  thai  I  do  not  enter  under  his  wing,  as  his  is  one  of 
those  characters  in  which  I  hare  not  yet  entire  confidence. 

Again  we  find  him  saying  to  his  friend  Murray: 

Landeidale,  you  know^  is  not  a  character  altogether 
suitable  to  my  taste^  nor  haye  I  yet,  in  spite  of  his 
steadiness  to  an  unsuccessful  party,  entire  confidence  in 
the  parity  of  his  politics. 

In  the  same  epistle  he  thus  explains  to  Mr.  Mnr- 
r&j  his  reasonsf or  adherence  to  the  Whigs,  probably 
feding  that  some  explanation  was  required  :— 

I  have  always  found  that  anything  interesting  to  me 
beeomee  of  still  more  interest,  in  its  relation  to  myself, 
after  I  hare  imparted  it  to  you.  This  summer,  I  haye 
allowed  myself  to  be  recognised  more  expressly  as  an 
adherent  of  the  Opposition,  than  I  erer  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  before.  I  did  not  dine  at  Carlton  House ; 
but  at  Lord  Fitxwilliam's,  with  a  set  of  partisans, ''  black 
spirits  and  white."  The  advances  were  made  to  me, 
and  after  taking  the  subject  into  serious  deliberation,  I 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  them.  You  have  known, 
ad  long  as  myself,  the  cast  of  my  political  opinions,  as 
well  as  my  wish  that  politics  should  be  joined  to  law  in 
the  occupations  of  my  future  life,  if  indeed  my  scheniLCs 
of  life  shall  ever  be  matured  into  real  occupations.  To 
hold  an  eflScient  character  in  politics,  a  man  must  choose  a 
party,  if  the  state  presents  one  to  whose  leading  declar- 
adoDs  and  views  he  can  honestly  subscribe.  Now, 
ihoo^  there  are  several  parts  of  the  former  conduct  of 
Oppcdtum  which  I  cannot  approve  of,  and  some  men 
aUadied  to  it  whom  I  never  can  esteem  jyet  the  ma.Tini« 
and  principles  professed  by  Mr.  Fox  are  congenial  upon 
all  great  questions  to  my  feelings  and  conviction.  I  am 
not  giving  you  this  as  an  apology  for  myself,  but  as  the 
deli^Biate  mode  in  which  I  considered  the  subject  before 
I  came  to  a  resolution.  I  accepted  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
invitation,  and  permitted  my  name  to  be  put  down  in 
the  list  of  anew  club  to  which  Fox,  Windham,  Sheri- 
dan, fte.,  belong. 

Admiseion  into  the  Whig  Club  was  then  held 
equivalent  to  political  confirmation  ;  getting  into 
parliament  was  a  natural  sequence.  Mr.  Homer 
owed  hiB  first  seat  (for  St.  Ives)  to  Lord  Kinnaird, 
his  next  (St  Mawes)  to  Lord  Carrington,  or  rather 
to  ''the  Grenville  interest.'*  He  rather  admired 
rotten  boroughs  for  their  good  uses  to  a  '^  Con- 
stitutional "  Opposition.  Homer  had  before  this 
tone  appeared  as  Counsel  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Peers  in  Scotch  Appeal  Cases ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  soon  obtained  in  this  department  a  large  share 
of  profesnonal  employment.  From  his  first  appear- 
ance as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
was  recognised  as  a  man  of  ability  and  information, 
and  as  one  likely  to  rise'.  Through  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Minto  he  obtained  the  place  of  Commissioner 
for  investigating  the  afiairs  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
bat— whidi  is  not  so  explicable  to  us — ^received  no 
aalaiy ;  though  other  commissioners,  to  the  best  of 
oar  recoUection,  were  well  paid,  while  that  inter- 
minable and  unterminated  business  was  in  progress. 

When  called  to  the  Bar,  Mr.  Homer  diose  the 
Western  Circuity  and  he  was,  though  slowly,  ia  the 
YTay  of  obUuning  a  fair  share  of  business.  But  his 
reputation  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  advanced 
far  more  rapidly  than  his  celebrity  as  a  lawyer ; 
and  this  squared  with  his  inclinations  and  ambition, 
whidi  had  ever  strongly  prompted  him  to  figure  in 
public  life,  whatever  became  of  his  pecuniary  in- 
terests. 


Before  he  was  offered  a  seat^  hut  not  before  he 
had  felt  that  ^'a  snug  family  borough,  held  by 
stanch  Whigs,"  would  be  a  most  desirable  pos- 
session, we  find  him  thus  writing  to  Lord  Webb 
Seyniour,  who,  no  more  than  Mr.  Jefirey  or  Mr. 
Murray,  deemed  this  fast  getting  a-head  in  public 
life  a  prudent  step  for  a  young  lawyer : — 

After  turning  it  very  often  in  my  mind,  when  I  fancied 
the  possibility  of  such  an  offer  being  one  day  made,  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  subduing  my  strong  inclinations, 
nor  even  in  beating  them  out  of  the  argument.  A  risk 
no  doubt  there  is ;  but  it  is  the  risk  inherent  in  the  plan 
of  life  which  I  have  long  ago  sketched  for  myself,  and  to 
which  my  ambition  and  my  most  reflected  principles  of 
approbation  are  steadily  attached.  A  lawyer  only,  I 
never  could  consent  to  be,  no  more  than  to  be  merely  a 
political  adventurer ;  for  mere  emolument  has  no  other 
attraction  for  me  but  the  independence  it  gives,  and 
mere  office  has  no  attraction  at  all.  To  carry  on  at  the 
same  time  my  professional  views,  and  to  bear  a  share  in 
the  great  interesting  discussions  of  public  business,  forms 
a  combination  not  often  tried  with  success,  but  which  I 
long  ago  resolved  to  try.  The  question,  no  doubt,  still 
remains,  whether  the  active  union  of  the  two  may  not  be 
attempted  too  soon ;  and  if  I  have  solved  this  question 
at  all  to  my  satisfaction,  it  is  in  this  way,  that  I  am 
about  to  begin  it  somewhat  too  soon :  but  opportunity  is 
an  element  to  be  calculated  in  all  such  reasonings,  and 
is  one  risk  of  another  sort  with  which  the  other  must  be 
balanced. 

The  die  was  already  cast*: — ^the  example  of 

Romilly  might  have  had  a  great  and  natural  in« 

fluence  with  Homer;  and,  whoever  disapproved, 

his  father,  and  at  least  one  other  sagacious  friend, 

Mr.  Whishaw,  approved.    Lord  Webb  finally  and 

rightiy  calculated  both  risk  and  gain ;  and  gave  in, 

saying. 

If  then  you  go  into  Parliament,  my  prospects  respect- 
ing you  will  revert  to  what  they  were  last  summer.  I 
shall  look  upon  you  as  advancing  to  fkme  and  to  power 
by  steps  that  are  honourable,  and  more  rapid  than  if 
you  had  continued  to  tread  the  wearisome  path  of  your 
profession ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  more  hazard  to 
your  reputation,  and  to  your  integrity  and  wisdom  as  a 
politician. 

It  is  enough  that  none  of  the  supposed  hazards 
were  encountered.  Homer  had  not  been  long  in 
Parliament,  when  the  death  of  Fox  caused  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  government. ^Buthis  public  career 

b  to  us  much  less  interesting  than  hu  personal 
history ;  and  his  social  connexion ;  which  from  his 
position,  and  the  universal  kindness  and  confidence 
of  his  friends,  included  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  society  of  the  period.  This,  and  not  politics, 
constitutes  the  chann  of  these  Memoirs. 

Homer's  valuable  efforts,  both  in  Parliament 
and  in  The  Edinburgh  Review,  for  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, for  Education,  and  on  different  financial 
questions,  are,  at  the  passing  moment,  of  less  interest 
than  the  deliberate  convictions  on  the  Corn-Laws  of 
one  who  was  the  reverse  of  a  lover  of  change,  or  of 
a  bold  or  rash  reformer.  It  is,  too,  worth  while  just 
now  to  see  that  there  were  soimd  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, some  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  League, 
which  is  at  present  considered  a  quite  novel  sort  of 
fiery  dragon — a  new  disease  of  the  body  politic — 
was  ever  heard  of.  Of  the  Com  Bill  of  his  day,  of 
1815,  Homer  remarks, — 

There  is  certamly  no  foundation  for  the  distinction 
with  which  I  am  honoured,  it  seems,  at  Edinburgh,  of 
being  a  convert  to  the  Com  Bill.  The  more  I  have  read 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  more  I  hear  upon  it,  1  get  more 
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firmly  fixed  in  my  original  opinion,  that  notiiing  ahonld 
be  done;  of  course  it  will  be  carried  with  a  loud  clamour, 
and  with  much  abuse  of  all  lacldand  theorists.  It  would 
be  as  absurd  to  expect  men  to  be  reasonable  about  com, 
as  to  be  reasonable  in  matters  of  religion. 

I  do  not  imagine  any  new  discoTeryis  made  about 
the  relation  of  the  price  of  labour  to  that  of  grain,  or  the 
effects  of  scarcity  or  plenty  upon  wages.  The  principles, 
upon  which  all  such  effects  must  depend,  are  obvious  to 
every  one  who  understands  the  operation  of  demand  and 
supply  upon  prices ;  indeed,  they  are  all  an  application 
of  tnat  single  principle.  A  great  many  cases  are  neces- 
sary to  be  put,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  various  effects 
of  scarcity  or  plenty  upon  wages,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  particular  employment  in  which  labour  is  to  be 
paid  for ;  but  even  when  the  effects  are  the  most  oppo- 
site, it  is  still  the  operation  of  the  same  principle.  AH 
this  is  stated  well  enough  by  Adam  Smith,  towards  the 
end  of  his  chapter  on  the  Wages  of  Labour. 

The  most  important  convert  the  landholders  have  got, 
is  Malthus,  who  has  now  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
their  Bill ;  and,  to  be  sure,  there  is  not  a  better  or  more 
informed  judgment,  and  it  is  the  single  authority  which 
staggers  me.  But  those  who  have  looked  closely  into 
his  philosophy  will  admit,  that  there  is  always  a  leaning 
in  favour  of  the  efilcacy  of  laws ;  and  his  early  bias  was 
for  com  laws  in  particular.  It  was  a  great  effort  of  can- 
dour, in  tmth,  to  suspend  his  decision  upon  this  parti- 
oular  measure  so  long. 

la  a  letter  addressed  to  his  friend  Malthus,  who 

had  just  put  forth  a  Pro-Com-Law  pamphlet^  he 

TemarkSy— • 

If  the  oonseqnenee  of  '^high  forming"  and  curious 
onltiTation  be  a  progressive  rise  of  the  price  of  produce, 
an  importation  of  partial  supplies  from  countries,  whioh 
by  a  rader  agriculture  can  Airoish  it  cheaper,  seems  the 
provision  laid  by  nature  for  checking  too  exclusive  an 
employment  of  capital  upon  the  land  least  fit  for  culture. 
It  would  be  a  palpable  sacrifice  of  the  end  to  the  means, 
if,  for  the  sake  of  extending  •our  most  finished  husbandry 
to  every  sterile  ridge  that  can  be  foreed  to  yield  some- 
thing, we  impose  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ex- 
travagant prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Nor  do  I 
see,  upon  your  peculiar  prinoiples,  what  other  result 
there  would  be,  if  Dartmoor  and  Blackstone  Edge  were 
laid  out  in  terraces  of  garden-ground,  but  a  population 
always  in  some  peril  of  being  starved,  if  their  mlers  will 
not  let  them  eat  the  superfiuity  of  their  neighbours.  .  . 

You  state,  p.  5.,  that,  by  the  recent  improvements  of 
agriculture, ''  we  had  become  much  less  dependent  upon 
foreign  supplies  for  our  support."  What  proof  is  there  of 
this  t  ...  In  considering  the  influence  of  a  low  price  of 
con  upon  the  condition  and  comforts  of  the  labourer,  you 
have  wholly  omitted  this  consideration,  that  such  a  fall 
will  release  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  from  the 
parochial  pauper  list,  and  restore  them  to  the  pride  of 
earning  their  bread  by  free  labour.  I  could  not  read 
without  indignation,  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Benett,  of 
Pyt  House,  who  seems  the  very  model  of  a  witness  for 
Com  Committees,  his  cool  statement  of  the  mle  he  makes, 
and  unmakes,  for  the  distribution  of  rations  of  provender 
and  fodder  among  the  prssdial  slaves  of  a  whole  district 
of  Wiltshire.  It  is  this  audacious  and  presumptuous 
spirit  of  regulating,  by  the  wisdom  of  country  squires, 
the  whole  economy  and  partition  of  national  industry 
and  wealth,  that  makes  me  more  keenly  aveise  to  this 
Com  Bill  of  theirs  than  I  should  have  been  in  earlier 
days  of  our  time,  when  the  principles  of  rational  govern- 
ment were  more  vridely  understood,  and  were  maintained 
by  stronger  hands  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  narrow 
conceit  of  managing  the  happiness  of  the  labonring  popn- 
lation,  and  of  directing  the  applicaUon  of  industry,  as 
well  as  the  competition  of  the  market,  works  in  the  pre- 
sent day  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than  when  it  busied 
itself  with  the  pedlar  items  of  the  foreign  trade.  .  .  . 

Upon  the  whole,  nothing  will  contribute  so  much  to 
keep  prices  steady  as  by  our  leaving  our  own  com- 
fkctors  unfettered  by  restrictions  and  regulations  of  our 
pwn  making;  and,  witkoat  embarrassment  ftt>m  that 


source,  to  make  their  own  anangemanis  for  Magioi^ 
Qom,  when  it  is  wanted,  from  the  Tarions  large  and 
independent  markets,  of  whioh,  in  the  present  efreiui- 
stances  of  the  world,  they  have  their  choice. 

We  exceedingly  legret  bemg  under  the  neeesnty 
of  garbling  the  arguments  and  opinions  of  one 
whose  judgment  is  so  well  entitled  to  consideration ; 
but  our  brief  extracts  may  tfsrve  to  draw  attention 
to  this  part  of  the  original  work.  When  the  land- 
lords' measure  was  about  to  he  carried^  we  find  Mr* 

Homer  saying. 

The  Com  Bill  has  been  well  discussed,  though  carried 
clamorously  and  precipitately.  It  Is  in  truth  a  most 
unwise  measure,  though  I  really  believe  that  most  of 
those  who  vote  for  it  have  brought  themseHas  to  believe 
that  it  may  be  serviceable  to  the  agrieultuial  interests 
of  the  country;  at  the  same  time,  the  most  oeneeientioas 
of  them  cannot  but  know,  they  will  be  no  loeers  hy  it: 
for  if  it  proves  effectual  at  all,  its  operation  will  be 
merely  to  save  rents  a  little  in  their  nnaroidaUe  fisH, 
and  to  gain  this  advantage  to  landlords,  by  .patting  &e 
people  upon  shorter  allowance  than  they  would  other- 
wise have.  Petitions  are  now  coming  from  aU  foarten, 
and  a  good  deal  of  heat  is  rising  in  the  large  towns;  but 
the  bill  will  probably  be  out  of  our  House,  before  the 
petitions  can  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  intimidate 
voles;  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  not  likely  to  be  heard 

It  gives  me  great  pain  to  hear  such  distressing  ae- 
counts  as  are  sent  ft^m  Bngland  and  Seottand  of  the 
scarcity,  and  the  want  of  employment  for  the  people. 
Their  sufferings  are,  I  foar,  most  severe,  and  will  not 
admit  of  relief  for  months  to  come.  In  addition  to  other 
evils,  wo  shall  experience  on  this  occasion  one  of  the 
worst  consequences  of  that  sad  job  of  the  country  gentle- 
men, the  com  bill;  for  England  will  by  its  operation  get 
no  foreign  grain  till  the  prices  are  at  the  highest,  and 
after  all  other  countries  have  supplied  their  wants  ;  and 
that  means  nearly  all  Europe. 

When  these  important,  hut  temporary  diacns- 
sions  have  long  been  forgotten  in  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  the  important  measures  to  which  they  led, 
the  literary  history  and  incidental  informaUon 
concerning  celebrated  public  characters,  contained 
in  these  memoirs,  will  still  retain  an  interest*  With 
his  ^'earliest  ^iend  "--his  friend  at  eighteen  months 
— Henry  Brougham,  Mr.  Homer  does  not  appear 
to  have  been,  at  any  period,  on  terms  more  intimate 
than  those  of  young  men  who  are  thrown  together  hy 
yicinity,  common  acquaintanceships  and  the  simi- 
larity of  their  pursuits.  The  years  he  tjpeai  with 
Mr.  Hewlett  seem  to  hare  estranged  him  from  all 
his  earlier  companions,  save  his  cboeen  friend,  Mr. 
Murray ;  at  least  we  hear  of  none  else.  After  las 
return  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  admitted  a  x^ember  of 
the  Speculative  Society  at  the  same  time  witk  Mr. 
Brougham ;  and  both  took  an  aetiye  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  association.  Here  is  Brmigham'a 
first  appearance  in  these  Mem^ur^  and  at  the  iige  of 
nineteen  or  twenty,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hewlett : — 

I  understand  from  my  friend  Mr.  Murray,  who  is  at 
present  in  London,  that  he  and  Mr.  Broughiun  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  you  at  the  Foundling.  Thej 
were  much  gratified  by  your  politeness  to  then,  for 
which  yon  will  peiait  me  to  tliank  yon,  as  a  kinJBeses 
done  to  myself.  Had  yon  any  eoaversatioa  wiHi 
Brougham!  He  is  an  uncommon  genius  of  a  campotiu 
order,  if  you  allow  me  to  use  the  expression ;  he  unites 
the  greatest  ardour  for  general  Information  la  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  and,  what  is  more  remaifcaUe,  ac- 
tivity in  the  business,  and  interest  in  the  pleaeunsa  d 
the  world,  with  all  the  powers  of  a  mathematieal  intel- 
lect. Did  you  notice  his  physiognomy!  I  am  onxioaa 
to  know  your  observations  on  it. 
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We  lure  noticed  abore  that  the  doctrines  of  Laya- 
Ux  wfie  than  a  common  topic  of  discuaiion.  Horner 
himelf  appears  to  hare  considered  Brougham  as  a 
kind  of  prodigy,  a  **  uniTersal  genius/'  We  at 
Qoe  time  hear  of  him  as  a  great  mathematician, 
and  at  another  as  the  indiyidual  in  Edinburgh  best 
fitted  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people  by  addresses 
ud  soDgi^  &e^  when  inyasion  was  thieatened  by 
Napoleon.  Horner  was  at  the  time  in  London, 
siranging  for  his  final  residence  in  the  South,  and, 
in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Murray,  he  remarks : 
^  Your  plan  of  weekly  incitements  to  patriotism  is 
good,  provided  you  execute  them  well ;  coarsely 
and  plainly.  BrovgJ^ant^  I  thini^  will  be  most  wc- 
tetsfiil,  .  .  .  Pray,  hare  you  engaged  Walter 
Scott  in  these  patriotic  labours  ?  His  Border  spirit 
of  chivalry  must  be  inflamed  at  present,  and  might 
pTodaee  something."  Some  of  our  readers  may  re- 
member that  this  ''Border  spirit"  produced  Scott's 
song  of  tha  Yeomanry  Corps ;  which  so  far  overshot 
the  mark,  that  when  the  modest  bard  produced  it, 
withofnt  acknowledging  it,  at  a  dinner  of  the  corps^ 
some  refined  brother  in  arms  abruptly  put  a  stop  to 
the  song  by  bawling  out,  "  Give  us  Hogg's  Donald 
il&cdonald :  that 's  but  a  drule."  And  ''  Donald 
Msodooald"  wascertainly  better  adapted  to  the  end  in 
view  tiian  anything  that  either  Scott  or  Brougham 

could  have  produced. Mr.  Homer  and  Brougham 

went  to  London  about  the  same  period,  and  with 
nearly  similar  objects  and  ambitions,  whether  legal 
or  pditicaL  We  may  be  refining  too  far,  but 
there  appears  to  us,  at  times,  in  the  correspondence 
of  Homer,  the  fiiintest  degree,  the  merest  aoup^on 
of  something  like  jealousy  of  his  early  friend.  Per- 
baps  such  passages  as  Ihe  following  scarcely  bear 
08  out  in  this  idea  :— 

Bronghaai  has  concluded  a  bargain  about  bis  book 
wiUi  LoDgmas,  who  bas  been  here  making  pnrcbases  of 
tliai  kind ;  he  talks  of  sending  it  to  the  press  in  about 
two  months.  The  title,  an  **  Enquiry  into  the  Colonial 
Policy  of  the  European  Powers."  That  it  will  do  him 
great  credit,  I  have  no  douht ;  I  hope  it  may  be  the 
mnns  of  introdneing  him  into  a  re8])ectab]e  line  of  poli- 
tical coDiiexioiui.  Old  Liverpool  wrote  himself  into  no- 
tice by  a  seaaoBable,  though  puny*  pamphlet  on  the  rights 
of  oentrals.  ^oold  an  active  scene  be  opened  to 
BroQj;liam,  I  shall  tremble  with  anxiety  for  some  time, 
tboogh  it  is  what  I  Tery  ardently  wish.  His  information 
OB  political  subjects,  especially  in  some  departments,  is 
now  immense ;  his  talents  are  equal  to  the  most  effective 
oie  sad  display  of  that  knowledge.  But  his  ardour  is 
»  vgeaty  that  I  should  be  aftaid  of  his  being  deficient 
ia  prudcnee.  Tliat  he  would  ultimately  become  a  lead- 
iag  aad  prsdominaiitmind,  I  eaonot  doubt ;  but  he  might 
atlcvpl  to  ftx  hanself  in  that  plaoe  too  soon,  before  he 
bad  g«B»  llsoiigh  what,  I  presume,  is  a  necessary  routine 
of  nberaitftttioB*        •        •        •        • 

As  Ibr  the  splendid  haiardous  pursuits  of  foreign  policy 
sad  aiaislerial  intrigue  into  which  our  friend  Brougham 
if^angiag  htwMult  frith  a  lesolutioa  to  succeed  that  seems 
U  iasuiu  aafleessyand  wiU,at  all  erents, secure  distinction, 
tWy  aM  aa  snsoitable  to  the  habits  of  my  mind  as  to  its 
powcm;  loo  VusUiiig  for  the  indolent  predilection  (which 
grows upoa  me  hourly)  for  domestic  and  confined  society, 
and  not  ornagBitude,!  wUl  acknowledge,  adequate  to  my 
idea  of  tlia  highest  sort  ef  ambition.  Lord  Bacon  and 
Dogald  Slsfwart  baTs  made  me  a  little  of  a  risionary,  as 
I  btUera  you  haTe  sometimes  thought ;  I  am  sure 
BrM|^haa  must  hare  thought  so  always. 

When  Mr.  Brougham  got  into  Parliament,  for 
distinction  he  serred  ik  much  longer  pro- 


bation than  his  more  discreet  and  manageable 
friend,  we  find  Homer  speaking  of  him  with  what, 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  will,  by  many, 
be  pronounced  true  insight  and  discrimination  of 
character :— * 

I  rejoice  exceedingly  at  the  news  you  give  me  of 
Brougham's  coming  into  parliament ;  and  I  am  particu- 
larly glad  that  Lord  Holland  has  had  so  great  a  share 
in  effecting  it.  Brougham  ncTcr  could  haye  found  a 
more  fortunate  moment  for  setting  out  upon  his  career ; 
which,  though  it  may  appear  less  brilliant  at  first,  on 
account  of  the  expectations  which  are  formed  of  him, 
will  be  yery  speedily  distinguished;  and,  upon  the  whole^ 
I  would  predict}  that,  though  he  may  yery  often  cause 
irritation  and  uncertainty  about  him  to  be  felt  by  those 
with  whom  he  is  politically  connected,  his  course  will 
proye,  in  the  main,  seryiceable  to  the  true  faith  of  liberty 
and  libeial  principles.  For  him,  personally,  it  will  be 
yery  fortunate,  if  he  has  some  probationary  years  to  pass 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House. 

Brougham  had  neither  in  the  House,  nor  with 
the  Whig  leaders,  the  early  success  that  marked 
the  prosperous  political  career  of  his  sage  com- 
panion. He  was  left  to  fight  his  way,  and  he  was 
equal  to  the  battle.  We  find  Homer  bearing  can- 
did testimony  to  his  final  triumph  :— 

I  was  unluckily  preyented  from  hearing  the  whole  of 
Brougham's  speech  last  night;  what  I  did  hear  was  most 
excellent,  and  the  rest,  I  am  told  by  the  best  judges,  was 
still  better.  He  has  made  an  impression  upon  both  sides 
of  the  House  ^ttch  more  near  thet  proportion  of  his 
talents  and  powers,  than  he  had  made  by  any  former 
exertion  of  them  in  that  place.  He  has  done  this,  too, 
upon  a  subject  of  the  first  importance,  and  which  has 
been  waiting  some  years  to  be  treated  by  so  abls  a 

hand.* It  was  objected  by  some  of 

our  critics,  that  be  oyercharged  his  statements;  and  it  is 
true  that  his  style  in  general  has  that  fault,  with  another, 
which  is  akin  to  it,  of  charging  the  different  parts  of  his 
subject  and  argument  with  an  equal  weight  of  earnest- 
ness and  emphasis. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Brougham,  for  some  cause 
inexplicable  to  Homer,  showed  symptoms  of  dis- 
pleasure or  alienation  :  but  they  seem  to  hare  been 
of  short  duration,  and  might  be,  in  part,  imaginary. 
If  the  sky  ever  did  lour  fitfully,  no  one  was  more 
ready  than  Homer  to  hail  the  dispersion  of  the 
clouds  and  returning  sunshine  and  serenity.  On 
his  annual  journeys  to  Scotland,  we  find  him  an 
occasional  guest  at  Brougham  Hall,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  felt  himself  with  a  friend.  In  one 
place  we  find  him  writing  Mr.  Jeffrey — 

I  am  really  obliged  to  you  for  reporting  to  me  what 
Brougham  haiB  said  of  me;  not  only  because  I  loye  praise 
dearly,  but  because  it  giyes  me  more  pleasure  to  hear  of 
anytlung  Hke  partiality  in  Brougham  about  me  or  any- 
thing I  haye  done,  than  eyen  if  I  could  be  conrinced 
that  I  had  deserred  his  fayourable  testimony.  His  alien- 
ation f^om  me,  for  reasons  which  I  neyer  haye  been  able 
eyen  to  guess,  is  the  only  considerable  misfortune  I  haye 
oyer  suffered  in  my  life ;  and  it  would  take  quite  a  load 
off  my  mind,  if  he  would  giye  me  a  hint  to  catch  at,  for 
forgetting  that  I  oyer  had  suffered  it.  I  haye  always 
cherished  a  hope,  that  we  may  in  time  approximate  again. 

I  had  a  yery  agreeable  journey  with 

Brougham  as  far  as  Preston ;  notfaJng  could  be  more  en- 
tertaining, or  in  better  humour.  Indeed,  since  our  old 
days  of  careless  fellowship,  I  haye  neyer  known  him  in 
so  good  a  tone  of  mind,  as  through  the  whole  of  our  late 
yisit.  After  parting  with  him,  I  slept  at  Chorley,  a 
dirty  hole — Lancashire  and  manufactures. 

When  Brougham  lost  his  election  at  Liverpool, 
after  a  hot  contest,  we  find  Homer  remarking — 


Qa  the  Droits  of  Admiralty. 
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If  Brougham  is  to  be  oat  of  Parliament,  whieli  I  hope 
and  trust  will  not  be  the  caae,  I  am  yery  tu  from  being 
able  to  aocede  to  your  opinion,  that  this  pnblio  loss  will 
be  counterbalanced  by  adyantages  to  him,  in  a  priyate 
point  of  yiew,  such  as  ought  to  take  away  all  regret 
from  his  friends  and  himself.  I  cannot  conceiye  any 
single  priyate  adyantage  he  will  gain  by  it,  of  the  least 
moment.  Money,  to  be  sure,  he  may  make  in  abnndance 
by  Parliamentary  bosiness ;  for  that  loose,  rambling  sort 
of  practice  is  richly  paid ;  but  no  professional  fitme  or 
■dence  is  to  be  gained  in  that  department ;  and  what 
are  a  few  hundred  acres  more  in  Westmoreland  worth 
to  Brougham  I  Depend  upon  it,  he  will  not  quit  polities, 
eyen  for  the  time  he  is  out  of  Parliament ;  but  will  exert 
his  boundless  aotiyity  in  another  sphere,  and  in  other 
directions,  where  his  exertions  yrill  be  probably  less  ad- 
yantageous  to  his  own  reputation,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
the  public.  I  was  made  quite  happy  by  your  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  took  leaye  of  the  contest  when 
it  became  hopeless ;  and  I  lost  no  time  in  communicating 
your  account  of  it  to  such  of  our  friends  in  London  as 
were  sure  to  take  a  proper  interest  in  what  concerns  him. 

It  BeeinB  to  have  been,  at  all  times,  taken  for 
granted  by  Brougham's  fdendsy  that,  if  useful  em- 
ployment could  not  be  found  on  which  that  "  per- 
turbed spirit"  might  expend  a  superabounding 
mental  energy  and  mobility,  he  must  inevit- 
ably fall  into  some  mischievous  course  of  action, 
merely  to  get  rid  of  the  redundant  excess  of  what 
we  may  term  the  robust  animal  spirits  of  the  intel- 
lect. HappUy,  he  has  never  lacked  a  safe  and  useful 
sphere  of  activity,  even  when,  for  a  brief  season, 
not  impounded  in  Parliament.    Of  him  we  hear — 

Brougham's  success  at  the  bar  is  prodigious ;  much  more 
rapid  and  extensiye  than  that  of  any  barrister  since 
Enkine's  starting.  I  am  going  do?m  to-morrow  to  hear 
him  in  defence  of  Hunt,  which  is  a  cause  of  great  expec- 
tation. .  .  .  The  Hunts  are  conyicted;  but  not  with- 
out the  jury  retiring  for  about  ten  minutes.  Brougham 
made  a  powerful  speech,  unequal,  and  wanting  that 
unity  which  is  so  elfectiye  with  a  Jury;  some  parts  rather 
eloquent,  particularly  in  the  conclusion,  where  he  had 
the  address,  without  giring  any  adyantage,  to  fiutenthe 
words  efeminaep  and  eowardiee  where  everybody  could 
apply  them.  One  very  difficult  point  of  his  case,  the 
conduct  of  the  Regent  to  tiie  Princess,  he  managed  with 
skill  and  great  effect;  and  his  transition  from  that  sub- 
ject to  the  next  part  of  his  case  was  a  moment  of  real 
eloquence.  Lord  Ellenbcttough  was  more  than  usually  im- 
patient, and  indecently  yiolent :  he  said  that  Brougham 
yras  inoculated  with  all  the  poison  of  the  libel,  and  told 
the  jury,  the  issue  they  had  to  try  was,  whether  we  were 
to  live  for  the  future  under  the  dominion  of  libellers. 
....  There  is  but  one  sentiment  of  condemnation, 
respecting  Lord  EUenborongh's  intemperate  and  inde- 
cent conduct  at  Hunt's  trial. ,  This  is  not  only  universal 
among  the  bar,  who  feel  thisas  a  professional  concern; 
but  among  laymen,  of  all  political  denominations. 

And  at  this  day  Lord  Brougham  is  drawing 
odium  upon  himself,  by  volunteering  the  defence 
of  Ellenborough's  not  over  popular  son.  Men  of 
equable  tempers,  and  circumspect  understandings, 
rarely  betrayed  either  by  the  vivacity  of  their  feel- 
ings or  the  generosity  of  their  hearts,  beyond  the 
rigid  line,  are  apt  to  be  quite  thrown  out  by  con- 
duct of  this  "  ineomiHentf'  sort. 

We  have  expended  so  much  space  upon  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  circle  of  Homer's  early  literary  and 
political  associates,  that  little  remains  for  the  rest 
of  the  band.  It  is  doubtful  if  posterity  wOl  confirm 
his  judgment  of  some  of  them,  though  his  flattering 
opinions,  and  that  from  very  natural  causes,  are 
rather  chargeable  with  being  overweening,  than 
absolutely  unjust.    Tlie  admiration  was  reciprocal. 


as  is  shown  in  the  eloquent  tributes  to  the  memory 
of  their  friend,  paid  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  and  others. 

A  few  paragraphs,  selected  from  Homer's  corre- 
spondence and  Journals,  will,  however,  convey  to  the 
leader  as  fair  an  idea  of  the  admirable  and  oonmstent 
character  of  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs  as  any,  or 
all  of  the  posthumous  eulogies  of  his  friends.  The 
topics  we  have  chosen,  it  will  be  seen,  are  diveraified, 
and  familiar ;  and  the  selections  may  be  taken  as 
additions  to  some  of  the  above  specimens  of  what 
may  be  described  as  Homer's  Table-Talk.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  at  classification  where  the  whole 
specimens  are  both  few  and  small. 

B^fnolda  Discourses — 

Next  to  the  writings  of  Bacon,  th^re  is  no  book  which 
has  more  powerftilly  impelled  me  to  reyolve  these  senti- 
ments than  the  Discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolda.  He 
is  one  of  the  first  men  of  genius  who  haye  condescended 
to  inform  the  world  of  the  steps  by  which  greatness 
is  attained :  the  unaflfected  go<Mi  sense  and  eleamees 
with  which  he  describes  the  terrestrial  and  human  at- 
tributes of  that  which  is  usually  called  inspiration,  and 
the  confidence  with  which  he  asserts  the  omnipotence  of 
human  labour,  haye  the  effect  of  fkmiliarizing  his  reader 
with  the  idea  that  genius  is  an  acquisition  rather  than  a 
gUt ;  while  with  all  this  there  is  blended  so  natarally 
and  so  eloquently  the  most  elevated  and  passionate  ad- 
miration of  excellence,  and  of  all  the  productions  of  true 
genius,  that  upon  the  whole  there  is  no  book  of  a  more 
injtammatory  effect. 

ffitU  to  a  quizzical  reviewer — 

If  you  could  review  Mrs.  Hutchinson  without  qaixaing 
her,  which  I  rather  doubt,  you  might  giye  a  very  gnkti- 
fying  and  useful  impression  of  the  practicability  of  ac- 
commodating eyen  to  the  sternest  times  of  ciril  war,  the 
same  domestic  yirtues,  and  the  same  loye  of  letters  and 
the  arts,  which  thriye  best,  no  doubt,  in  tranquillity.  I 
do  not  mean  that  those  times  are  coming  to  us ;  im  shall 
liye  on  in  the  tranquillity  of  a  vulgar  serritude  and  de- 
generacy. In  the  spring  you  will  have  many  fine  sob- 
jects ;  Campbell,  I  am  told  by  his  friends,  Richardaon 
and  Charles  Bell,  has  written  a  charming  poem  of  nar- 
ratiye  and  description ;  and  Scott,  of  course,  will  be  very 
yehement  with  irregular  success. 

The  readers  of  The  Edinburgh  Review  will  re- 
member that,  instead  of  being  quixrical,  Mr.  Jef- 
frey, in  this  instance,  went  to  the  opposite  and  bet- 
ter extreme  of  an  enthusiasm  not  ungraceful. 

Newspapers,  We  presume  that  the  Mr.  Buchanan 
alluded  to,  had,  in  these  *^  worst  of  Tory  timee,** 
projected  a  Liberal,  or  rather  a  Whig  newspaper 
in  tiie  Tory  stronghold  of  Edinburgh. 

I  shall  mention  Buchanan's  project  to  Mr.  Windlutfa, 
who  inquired  of  me  the  other  day  if  I  knew  anything 
about  him.  Encourage  him  by  all  means  to  try  tiie  ex- 
periment, at  least,  of  a  newspaper  in  Scotland ;  thoegh 
I  doubt  yery  much  whether  your  adrice  of  mere  impar- 
tiality will  help  him  to  a  better  sale,  than  his  ewn  fio- 
pensities  of  Whiggism.  The  latter  has  but  a  peer  chaiioe 
in  Scotiand,  and  the  former  none  anywhere.  The  man 
had  better  be  left  to  his  own  opinions  and  indinations ; 
for  he  will  giye  them  more  warmth  and  force,  thaa  if  he 
writes  impartially  upon  system :  a  heayj  noooloBoes 
fairness  is  the  last  thing  that  people  yrill  read  in  their 
newspaper.  People  read  it  to  get  their  daily  optaioas 
and  impressions ;  it  is  now  a  necessary  of  Hfe,e0|weiaIly 
in  the  country  towns ;  and  a  man  feels  himself  as  awk- 
ward if  he  walks  out  without  his  political  creed  Anr  the 
day,  as  if  he  wanted  his  breakfiMt.  Newqmpers  are  a 
new  means  of  influence  to  goyemment  in  EngUad  ;  and 
no  set  of  ministers  eyer  understood  this  more  practically 
than  the  present.  Their  inde&tigable,  systemaUc  atten- 
tion to  the  daily  press  is  quite  admirable :  and  the  per- 
seyering  actirity  with  which  the  meet  palpaUe  lies,  the 
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moel  tivoeioiiB  ealnnmieB  tad  miarepresentatioiiB  are  oir- 
coUied  and  repeated,  after  ererj  refbtatioiiy  is  ineais- 
Uble.  Nothin^eTer  equalled  them,  but  the  litUraUun 
of  the  French  ReTolation.  It  eometimes  strikes  me  as 
quite  Indicroasy  to  see  the  sernpnlonSy  hidolent  leaders 
if  our  half-eembixied  party,  make  a  few  feeble  efibrts  to 
oppose  this  torrent,  by  good  writing  and  yirtaons  indig- 
nation. 

Hie  Whig  joumftlists  have  amended  all  this  ; 
and  now  are  UtUe,  if  at  all,  behind  their  opponents 
in  the  good  gifts  described.  Nor  are  we  sore  that 
Mr.  Homer  did  not  do  them  some  iigustice  even  in 
1800^  when  he  imputes  to  them  so  much  scrupu- 
loQB  eonscienoe,  and  ineflPectiye  good  writing. 

Pleatmre  Tomn,  TraTelling  for  mere  pleasure, 
or  for  the  enjoyment  of  fine  scenery,  was  quite 
noTel  in  1800,  when,  alter  a  pedestrian  excursion 
to  ibe  Highlands,  this  condusion  of  an  AUtonian 
episde  was  written  :— 

Am  I  too  sanguine,  or  am  I  eren  correct,  in  £uioying 
that  soBM  mod  eflfiMts  may  result  from  a  fiishion  which 
allies  the  Edinbniig^  eitiMn  to  the  lakes  of  Westmore- 
kod,  and  brings  the  London  eitisen  to  the  falls  of  the 
Clyde  1  In  the  course  of  the  religious  pilgrimages,  some 
tew  gleaiiiiigs  of  information  were  picked  up  and  brought 
kme.  In  &e  eouise  of  a  picturesque  pilgrimage,  though 
ndertaken  from  fltfhion,  merely,  some  fikint  rays  of  ele- 
pat  aadfeflaed  pleasure  may  gleam  upon  the  mind,  and 
li^t  up  some  portion  of  taste. 

Ckmirasi  between  Charge  the  Third  and  Queen 
EHtabeth,  written  in  1803 : — 

What  a  mortifying  contrast  the  behsTiour  of  Elisabeth 
forces  us  to  make  with  some  characters  of  the  present 
ige ;  80  mndi  spirit,  caution,  and  generous  confidence, 
eeatmsted  with  bigotry,  mean  jealousy,  and  a  selfish, 
■tapid  coldness  towards  the  people.    Romember  what 
Home  tells  us  of  the  conduct  of  Elisabeth  to  the  Catholics, 
who,  in  her  time,  were  really  dangerous ;  now  it  is  a  cer- 
tain fret,  that  the  frw  of  the  present  peers  and  gentry  of 
En^and,that  adhere  to  that  persuaBion,haTe  been  treated 
with  md^gaity  and  distrust.    They  held  a  meeting  for 
SB  address  to  the  King,  adding  to  the  usual  forms  of 
loyalty  an  expression  of  recret,  that  by  the  laws  of  the 
Isnd,  they  ooold  not  contribute  their  personal  serrices: 
Lords  Petre,  Arundel,  and  Kenmaire,  (of  Ireland,)  were 
the  leading  names.    From  delicacy  alone,  a  draught  of 
thrir  addreaa  was  prcTionsly  communicated  to  one  of  the 
Seeretariee  of  State,  and  it  was  returned  with  the  pas- 
age  I  haTe  alluded  to  expunged.    The  consequence  was, 
that  no  address  was  presented.    This  was  before  the 
Rebelliott  broke  out  hi  Ireland.    Since  that  erent,  a 
pJan  has  been  suggested  by  the  Prince,  that  he  should  go 
to  that  country  with  Moira,  Lord  Hutchinson,  and  She- 
ridan ;  in  SDch  a  disease,  eren  desperate  remedies  and 
qoaek  medicines  ought  to  be  tried,  and  I  really  beliere 
that  the  knmbng  popularity  of  Sheridan  and  Moira  might 
bare  a  healiiig  effbct,  especially  if  assisted  by  the  more 
nbstantial  Bieasare  of  emancipation,  which  hazards  no- 
thiag  against  us,giTes  the  Irish  almost  all  they  ask,  and 
BoHmig  more  than,  in  justice,  they  ought  to  hare  had 
long  ego.    The  Doctor,  or  some  other  of  his  compeers, 
mid  of  this  scheme  witii  great  decency,  that  it  was  as 
■■eh  as  their  ^acee  were  worth  to  hint  at  it. 

Manners  andJSftndiea  of  Women,  Upon  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Homer  had  probably  been  indoctrinated 
by  the  Ber.  Sydney  Smith,  a  daring  innorator,  at 
least  in  the  ancient  times  in  which  he  flourished, 
wrote,  aad  lectured,  when  an  inroad  on  the  sanctity 
cf  female  ignorance  was  as  unprecedented  as  it  was 
bold.  The  passage  occun  in  a  letter  from  Homer 
to  one  of  his  sisters : — 

I  ipeat  a  most  agreeable  ten  days  at  Cheltenham ; 
from  the  first  day  I  felt  myself  in  a  funily  party.  We 
epeat  the  whole  day  at  Lady  Carnegie's  house  at  Bay's 
nill,  aboot  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town ;  by  ue 
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whole  day,  I  mean  beginning  with  breakfrst,  and  keeping 
it  up  till  past  midnight.  In  the  morning  as  many  as  were 
disposed  made  out  a  ride  or  a  long  walk,  before  and  after 
which  there  was  some  loitering  under  those  old  trees, 
and  in  the  eyening,  after  a  genuine  **  four-haurt,*'  all 
round  a  table,  we  had  music  and  waltzing  ;  we,  I  s&y, 
for  alter  some  morning  lessons  from  Miis  Elliot,  I  iriM 
hardy  enough  to  attempt  to  swing,  **  and  moeVd  all  tune, 
and  mam^d  the  daneer'i  tkill"  In  the  course  of  our  rides 
or  walks,  we  saw  the  old  abbey  church  at  Tewkesbury ; 
the  ruins  of  Sudely  Castle,  where  Queen  Catherine  Parr 
liTcd  after  her  second  marriage ;  and  the  ancient  house 
of  Squire  Delabere,  who  at  ei^ty-three  years  of  age, 
Utcs  with  a  brother  and  two  sisters,  all  Tcry  old,  and  all 
unmarried,  being  the  last  of  a  family  whidi  dates  troim 
the  Conquest,  and  had  a  knighthood  in  it,  for  sating  the 
BUck  Prince  at  Poiotiers. 

I  might  refer  you  to  Murray  for  his  opinion  of  Lady 
Carne^e;  for  through  him  I  haTc  known  something  of 
her  fbr  scTcral  years;  bnt  you  may  tell  him  that  he  had 
not  exaggerated  anything  in  the  praises  he  .often  be- 
stowed upon  her.  She  is  an  instance  of  the  best  Scotch 
female  manners,  al&bility,  sincerity;  a  turn  for  specula- 
tion and  inquiry;  sprightiiness  of  understandhig,  as  well 
M  manner,  united  with  a  great  relish  for  humour,  and 
considerable  execution  in  that  way;  and  all  refined  aad 
regulated  by  natural  good  sense,  and  the  experience  of 
good  company.  There  is  not  a  word  of  panegyric  in 
wlwt  I  am  saying;  it  is  bnt  a  yery  imperfect  likeness  of 
her.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightftil  than  to  find  such 
a  character  at  the  head  of  a  yery  large  fkmily,  and  to 
see  all  the  cares  and  anxieties  it  must  occasion,  borne  so 
graceflxlly. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  reading  regularly^— I 
should  like  mudi  to  know  more  particularly  what  your 
schemes  are  in  that  way.  Besides  the  usual  chances  of 
new  books  and  periodical  publications  that  must  be  read 
as  they  are  passing,  in  order  that  you  may  be  up  with 
other  people  in  conyersation,  and  indeed  to  profit  most 
by  conyersation  which  deriyes  excellent  topics  from  these 
materials,  I  strongly  adyise  you  to  haye  some  settled 
plan  of  your  own  for  the  winter,  in  which  a  little  may 
be  done  eyery  day,  by  which  a  great  deal  will  be  found 
done  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  ;  some  one  subject  to 
be  nmstered  thoioughly,  by  reading  the  best  of  all  that 
relates  to  it,  and  keep  it  a  secret  to  yourself,  and  Nancy, 
and  me;  for  talking  spoils  all  such  undertakings,  and 
cuts  them  short.  If  you  take  one,  and  Nancy  another, 
then  will  be  information  upon  both,  fbr  both  of  you, 
when  you  want  it;  and  fbr  me,  too,  when  we  all  liye  to- 
gether again;  and  one  little  scheme  of  that  sort,  frirly 
and  well  executed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  will,  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  years,  leaye  you  hi  powession  of 
more  than  you  can  dream  of  at  present,  while  it  is 
going  on,  nothing  is  so  satislkctory  as  to  haye  that  regu- 
lar occupation  to  lean  upon  as  a  resource,  for  a  portion 

of  eyery  day. 

PaHicmentary  JB^^i.— The  more  I  ^mk  about  Par- 
liamentary Beform,  I  am  the  more  satisfied  that  good 
would  result  from  makhig  the  representation  more  po- 
pular than  it  is ;  and  if  it  is  not  done  legitimately,  the 
people  of  this  country  wiU  one  day  haye  ailght  for  it. 

Association  of  children  of  the  different  ranks,  and 
(fbcys  and  girls,  in  education. 

I  was  thorou^y  conyinced  upon  the  spot  of  the  good 
effects  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  the  fkrmers' boys 
with  those  of  their  ph>ughmen ;  the  former,  who  bring 
a  little  more  education  from  home,  and  stay  at  the  school 
till  somewhat  a  more  adyanced  age,  gain,  in  the  usual 
competition  of  their  learning,  a  superiority  which  ap- 
pears to  be  owing  to  nothing  else  than  their  frte  in  this 
Uit  riyalryi  while  it  puts  upon  the  most  pleasing  footing 
that  difference  which  is  to  last  through  life ;  atthesame 
time,  that  the  competition,  an<^  the  leyel  upon  wfaidi 
they  an  aU  pUced,  giyes  both  that  just  sense  of  equaUty 
which  both  ought  to  be  tonght,  aad  the  teachhig  of 
which,  m  common,  to  boys  of  the  middling  and  higher 
ranks,  is  one  of  the  main  adyantages  of  the  public  schools 
of  England.    I  Vke  yery  much,  too,  the  puttiag  gins  and 
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boys  in  the  same  olassesy  at  lo  early  an  age :  it  giToe  the 
boyi  a  new  apor  to  emnlation;  the  girls  are  usnally  so 
maoh  qvioker.  Of  oonrse,  Mr.  Poole's  method  will  not 
have  &»  same  eomplete  saeeeas  as  at  Enmore,  except 
where  a  person  like  himself  will  take  as  mnoh  pains. 

It  was  Homer  who»  in  Th$  EdifiJburgh  EemeWf 
and  by  other  means,  first  brought  forward  Joseph 
Laneitfter*  The  sabject  of  early  and  of  elementary 
•dnoation  had  with  him  all  the  weight  and  impor- 
tance which  it  must  eyer  maintain  with  enlightened 
statesmen. 

jMiiSy.— The  only  sore  and  pennanent  prognostic  of  oItU 
liberty,  that  I  oould  hear  of  in  France,  is  the  prodigions 
sabdiyision  of  land,  and  the  nnpreeedented  mnltitnde  of 
persons  directly  possessed  of  that  property.  An  estimate, 
which  seemed  to  oome  fromaathority*  made  it  as  high  as 
three  millions  of  poisons.  So  great  a  proportion  of  this 
moat  be  held  npon  rsTolntionary  titles,  or  upon  titles 
founded  in  the  new  law  of  succession,  that  one  sbonld 
hope  that  so  mnoh  at  least  of  the  bmiefits  earned  by  the 
Reroltttion,  as  consists  in  this  equitable  law,  and  in  the 
salntary  transfer  of  vast  domains  to  the  people,  mnst  be 
seonred  for  erer,  and  fortified  against  the  designs  of  the 
oourt  by  an  insnperable  bulwark  of  sneh  interests  and 
anoh  numbers. 

Th*  $guir€90nd  OelMr-Upon  the  snlueet  of  the 
public  debt,  I  look  upon  the  whole  body  of  country  gen« 
tlemen  to  be  altogether  unprincipled  ;  as  eager  and 
abarp-set  Ibr  rapine,  as  the  Jacobins  stv  were  for  their 
acres. 

Seottidi  and  EnaliA  noHanal  cAarMforM«.-*Dr. 
Jamieson's  new  work  on  etysMilogy  would  giro  occasion 
for  quite  a  different  sort  of  disseitotion ;  not  on  the 
fhilosophy  of  gramsMr,  but  on  the  actual  history  of  the 
langnages  of  Europe,  with  many  curious  illustiations 
of  the  philosophical  history  of  im.iit»ot«  nnd  customs 
among  the  common  people.  Uie  traditionary  pnaer- 
nation  of  so  amay  eathoUo,  and  oTsn  the  most  ancient 
pagan,  rites  of  superstiticii  among  the  ehUdren  and  old 
women  of  jrour  Presbyterian  country,  is  very  whimriod, 
aadmusl  be  Tory  mortiiying  to  the  serious  and  ibeble. 
•  •  •  •  •  There  is  a  field  about  a 
mile  i>fS,  [from  RsgUnd,]  which  is  caUed  the  Lmpur, 
and  must  from  that  name  haTo  been  Fairfla^  encamp- 
ment ;  thon^  the  people  can  giye  no  reason  ft>r  the 
name,  and,  like  the  common  peo^  ererywhere  in  Eng- 
land that  I  bavo  seen,  hays  not  the  least  curiosity  or 
tradition  about  the  history  of  ttwhr  country.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  deseendants  of  the  CoTonaators. 

A  FkUimpkietd  iitf^brmer.— Stewart  insisted  this 
morning,  with  great  elegance  aad  fetee,on  his  IkTouiite 
remark,  that  the  general  prindples  of  internal  economy 
aad  regulation,  are  Ikr  more  worthy  of  the  interest  and 
attention  c<  the  poUtical  philoeepher,  boeaase  more  im- 
>;«diately  oonneoted  with  the  public  happiness,  than 

lr5!?**"*  ^'****  wgMd  to  the  oompwativo  adTantages 
off  aifferent  conetitBtionsL    •    •    ,    . 

_£»**^  f**^**  leoturw,and  strive  to  imbibe  some 
potioa  of  timt  elegaat  taste  and  comprehensive  qiirit 
whiflh  an  diilhsed  over  Us  speealatloaB.  At  the  same 
.tune,  X  confess  that  I  begin  to  suspect  him  of  ex- 
oesrive  timidity  on  the  subjeot  of  political  innoyation, 
and  the  practicability  of  improrement  by  IndiTidual 

aansibdity  of  hu  oompositioas,  hare  not,  in  some  degiee, 
tt  uBfkTonraUe  effect  in  the  iareetigation  of  tmtl^  and 
the  oommunicatioa  of  knowledge !  in  so  pleasing  a  dress, 
ener  and  iaToluntary  sophistry  might  insinuate  them- 
!^!?.?^tf**^  because  without  suspicion;  and  even 
5***  **??*' ^"^  admissiOB  too  easy,  when  the  scforities 
ofOtsntloahave  been  lulled  Into  rorerto  by  the  charms 
of  the  BMst  select  diction  and  the  most  attractive  te- 


Bd/^rkj^i^im  uitd  di^atmg  Amciaiiom.^W9  have 
asometyu  town  for  the  snppreeiion  of  vice,  whieh  will 
pobably  W  oveiwme,  like  tiie  laws  they  would  rofffo, 
bgrthegoodnnneofthe  times;  but  which,lf  allowed  to 
wve  any  efte^  eaa  hava  ao  other  than  toabri<i^thel 


pleasures  of  the  lower  classes,  and  to  propagate  among 
the  class  Just  above  them,  those  views  of  canting,  in- 
quisition, and  scandal,  which  are  infinitely  worse  than 
all  the  stage-plaving  and  sabbath>breaking ;  which  I 
agree  with  them  m  holding  in  great  abhorrence. 

Proetacto^  Parif  PolUic8.—FTij  politico  at  Edbi- 
burgh  are  a  miserable  waste  of  mind;  from  theunaroid- 
able  disadvantages  of  a  provincial  residence,  they  must 
narrow  the  judgment  and  debase  the  temper,  in  the  worst 
manner. 

I  knew  long  ago,  how  much  the  virulent  spirit  of  ik^ 
tion  entered  into  every  concern  in  the  narrow  but  ao* 
tive  society  of  Edinburgh ;  and  that  there  was  no  iigns- 
tice  to  personal  character,howeTer  ridiculous,  that  mij^t 
not  be  apprehended  in  a  competition  of  a  public  nature. 

Bevi&wing  Booh. — I  scarcely  believe  it  ever  answers 
any  good  purpose  to  treat  with  so  much  levity,  aad  even 
petulance,  the  errors  of  a  nmn  like  Burke^  or  of  one 
who  has  written  so  excellent  a  book  as  Price. 

We  might  multiply  such  passages  without  end. 
But  it  is  needless,  as  the  reader  must  already  have 
obtained  a  tolerably  dear  idea  of  the  chaxacier  of 
Francis  Homer,  and  of  those  causes  which,  at  a 
oomparatiyely  aarly  age,  rendered  him  so  nsefnl 
in  public,  and  so  beloved  in  private  Ufc.  From  a 
fine  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  there  neyer  was 
an  adherent  of  political  party  whose  spirit  waa  so 
entirely  free  from  zaneoujr  and  bittsmesi^  nor  a  man 
vrithout  original  advantages  of  birth  or  station 
who  had  his  own  way  to  make,  whose  ambition 
waa  more  pure  from  the  alloy  of  servility.  In  the 
high  political  and  social  circles  into  whidi  he  was 
received  as  with  open  aims,  he  appears  to  hare 
taken  his  place  as^f  right,  and  to  have  gnstaiaed 
his  part  with  simplicity  and  manly  dignity. 

For  several  years  beifoie  his  illness  assumed  the 
decided  character  of  pulmonary  disease,  Mr.  Hor- 
ner had  occasionally  sufiered  from  a  compiaint 
which  perplexed  the  physicians  whom  he  oonsnlted, 
both  in  London  and  £dinlnii]gh.    An  uneasiness, 
amounting  to  difi^culty  of  breathing,  was  one  pain- 
fdl  symptom ;  yet  the  disease  was  declared  to  be 
neitlier  water  on  the  ohest^  nor  tubereular  eon- 
sumption.     Dr.  Baillia  alone  rightly  eoBJectmad 
the  real  nature  of  the  unwonted  complaint  to 
which  Mr.  Homer,  without  any  apprdiension  of 
his  end  being  so  near,  fell  a  victim.    It  vras  an 
enlargement  of  the  air-oells  of  the  lungs^  and  a 
consequentcondensatlon  of  thdrBnbstance,*-a  form 
of  disease  so  unusual,  that  Dr.  Baillie  had  knovm 
only  of  three  cases  of  so  rare  a  disorder^  and  these 
not  in  his  own  long  and  extensive  practice^  hoi  from 
examining  anatomical  oolkotiona*    Thk  Ibim  of 
disease  Is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.    Mr. 
Homer  died  at  Pisa,  whither  he  had  gone,  attended 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Mem<uis,  by  the  oonourreai 
advice  of  all  the  physicians  whom  he  had  eonstiltsd* 
Hb  letters  to  his  family  and  friends  srs  oontanued  to 
yyjthin  a  very  few  days  of  hia  deaths    lathemhis 
mind  appeass  in  full  vigous,  hlssociU  afiRNstioiBS  fat 
frill  play ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  part  of  hk  eorre- 
spondenee  more  lively  in  style,  and  agieeable  In 
mattei^  than  his  letters  to  those  limalefirkaidfl  who 
felt  an  anxkms  intciest  in  hlsreeovevy^— of  which 
neither  he  nor  his  bxetlMr  ever  appears  to  have 
doubted.    On  the  4th  of  Febmaiy,  1817,  he  tins 
wrote  his  fiittfaei^  after  dtamrJMng  the  sesneiyawMid 
Fisa:-^ 

I  give  veu  fhls  deserfption,  that  you  may  have  the 
better  notion  of  the  rides  we  can  tale ;  nobody  knews 
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beiUr  iliaii  yoarselfyhowmaeh  the  efficacy  of  thai  botc- 
T&ga  medicine  depends  npon  the  eye  being  fed,  as  one 
jogi  on,  with  cheerfiil  ecenery  and  great  prospects*  We 
■hall  hkre  still  greater  eigoymenty  when  we  can  extend 
oorride  to  the  hills  themselres.  At  present  I  go  out  in 
a  little  carriage,  and  Leonard  gires  me  his  pony  when 
WB  |et  to  the  tnrf ;  but  I  feel  now  so  strong,  that  I  hare 
set  Leo  to  inquire  Itrt  a  second  pony,  thai  Ire  may  take 
fte  wboie  lb  compan jr.  The  aiding  doei  his  stomach  a 
Im*  4ml  ef  good ;  liiieo  he  has  he«m  ngnlaf  ly  on 
bfiebaek,  he  h*s  eomplaiaed  mnch  less  of  add  and 
edier  erils.  The  opium  has  certainly  a  rery  signal  effect 
apon  my  breathmg ;  within  an  boor  after  I  take  my  pill, 
ifl  bare  been  panting,  and  coughing,  and  irritated  beme, 
llmtaH  ijiiU lhift<iaimaed,and  all  tbeie  iymptenf  art 
jwytadsd,  io  that  I  not  only  hare  p«riM  eaee  while  I 
isaaiB  ai  net,  bnt  I  may  eyen  moTO  abonti  and  nae  a 
i«free  of  mnscular  exertion  with  needom  and  impunity, 
kt  which  1  ahonld  be  speedily  checked  by  pAlpitatlonA 
lad  ^ort  breath,  if  I  had  not  ihtf  dfng  in  m«.    .    •    » 

ttaea  wMliurthie  letter,  I  bay*  had  my  tide ;  we  are 
jiitenMiB.  The  air  blows  fresh^bnt  the  sun  is  warm, 
•ai  the  sky  withoiit  a  ekmd.  There  are  t^e  most  actiTe 
ifpiara&eea  of  spring ;  a  strong  Tegetati<)n  in  ^M^^ 
maier-sown  orops,  and  tliat  bnsUe  of  field  labour  which 
tt  ne  liiioft  6f  the  y^ar  H  more  enh4ar(ftiing  tluui  it 
ft!  ^meftl  The  greAl  tiriety  ef  ^Cdupfttiotta  hete, 
MMlMiimAMMifl«8«iAl^MMtiii||  ineiMM^Ii 


they  are  still  gathering  the  oUtos,  in  another  pnining 
the  Tines,  in  a  third  ploughing  for  their  Turkey  wheat, 
ih  a  fourth  prepving  the  ground  with  the  spade  for 
some  other  sowing.  Labourers  are  mingled  of  both 
sexes.  The  plough  is  most  primitiTely  rude ;  the  grey 
oxen  haye  a  primitiye  beauty,  that  seems  to  suit  it.  No- 
thing makes  me  more  impatient  of  my  restraints,  thaa 
the  sight  of  tiiese  fields ;  fbr  I  feel  far  greater  cnxjlqeity 
to  know  the  ways  and  habits  of  this  peasantry  and  theif 
husband^,  and  to  nnderstand  a  little  the  frame  of  a  so- 
ciety so  unlike  what  we  haye  at  home  in  the  most  essen- 
tial respects,  than  to  penetrate  into  the  Campo  Santo, 
with  all  its  treasures  of  art  I  regret  that  we  naye  lost 
Kr.  Oswald,  to  whose  assistanee  I  looked  forward  in 
walking  out  to  the  Plsati  fttmsj  when  i  ean  walk|  h«  li 
gone  to  Rome. 

Only  four  iirfB  l&t6r,  &nd  the  warfare  of  th« 
writer  was  aecompliehed,— the  tAsk  giren  him  io 
do  on  earth,  nobly  folfilled.  The  montiment  erected 
to  hiB  memory  by  hU  lorrowitig  frieftdi  haa  long^ 
had  a  plaoe  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  hie  mor*  per- 
fect and  enduring  monument  will  be  fotmd  in  the 
record  ot  ixie  yirtuoaa  and  meinl  life,  g&theted  Into 
theae  volumes  from  hie  speechel  iA  Parliament^ 
I  and  his  prirata  papere. 


«IlimCB  TOGOENBURO/' 
4  lAua^  fa»if  nu  ttSEiiaii  of  lOKiLua. 


^Bth  Knight,  both  sisterly  and  trn« 

Uy  heifft  shall  oyer  proye  ; — 
0  ask  no  more,  lest  ye  should  change 

To  grief  thai  sister  lote. 

Calm  would  I  still  to  yon  ttpp€t^, 
OOH  my  reeelye  be  keepiag } 

Teft,  0 1 1  scarce  ean  understand 
Vour  dark  eye's  silent  weeping/' 

de  heaia,  mid  mute,  with  grief  oppressed 

ttpetartbg— it  were  need, 
fee  dasped  her  wildly  to  his  breaet. 

Then  iittg  Um  en  his  steed  ;    • 
IhHstaonM  hie  seilb    ftom  Swltyes*e  yalei 

Tk$j  eeme  with  hoise  and  brandy-* 
Eadi  bore  a  orbss  upon  his  breast^ 

Each  sought  the  Holy  Land. 

TUre  noble  were  their  deeds,  and  great 

llie  ^phies  which  they  wdii, 
JU  tttfough  the  bamiei^d  raaks  Of  Wif 

Thelf  phtmy  helmets  diene. 
When  ebttfed  tM  infidels^  He  bofi 

The  proud,  the  Ibarlen  part ; 
Yet  war,  nor  yictory,  could  assuage 

The  eadneSB  of  hit  heart. 

A  year — ^no  more  he  may  endure 

A  Woe  s6  long  concealed, 
fteft  <^  he,  that  itafaaf»|iy  KrigMi 

the  war  and  tented  field  i 
And  in  a  sl^P  firm  'opp«'«  •tfMd, 

He  speeds  him  o'er  the  tide^ 
f  e  diat  loyed  shore  which,  au  for  Hnij 

fler  sWeet  breath  isanetned. 

A  ppAim  at  her  castle  stands, 

Hdnocks,  in  hope, in fsar, 
Aft }  fliittder-like  What  words  are  ttMia 

That  smite  his  startled  earl 
<iflhe  weasa  the  Tea,si«  whom  yon 

And  is  the  bride  of  Heayen. 
A  festal  day  was  yesterdiiy, 

IThiA  Ihe  to  Oed  #as  i^reiu'' 


For  oyer  1  quite  he  iheiii  fo;  etet « 

His  halls,  his  castle  gtejr, 
His  arms,  his  fhithfhl  horse,  and  weftii 

His  solitary  way  | 
His  solitary  way  he  wends 

From  Toggenburg,  unknowni 
And  o'er  his  noble  limbs  has  he 

A  hair-cloth  garment  thrown. 

And  where,  'mid  lindens  dark,  thete  Haed, 

In  oyer  yarying  light, 
Het  cloistered  home,  he  reaTd  MS  htl| 

That  miserable  Knight, 
Taitylng  ftom  morning  dawn  to  ersi 

Again  when  morning  shone. 
With  hope  like  light  upon  his  fhce, 

There  watchM  he— and  alone. 

And  there  fbr  hours,  long  honrs  I  he  Mg 

And  for  that  best  beloyed, 
Leok'd  eter  towards  the  elolsterj  tm 

The  #ell-knowtt  lattice  moyed. 
And  she  appeared  I    0  ne'er  on  Ua 

A  brighter  yision  smiled, 
Than  thai  dear  fbrm  that  meskl/  bcrrdi 

So  ealtt— so  angel-mild. 

Joyful,  0  then,  he  laid  him  down, 

And  soothed  with  trustAil  slee^  ; 
SoyfvA,  that  loom  should  call  him  «f 

Hie  yigil  fond  to  keep  t 
And  so  for  days— for  years  he  sat. 

For  years,  all  unreproyed, 
tTnmurmuring,  griefless,  watchhi^,  till 

The  weB-kttowtt  lattice  moyed^ 

And  she  appeared— O  ne*et  on  him 

A  brighter  yision  smiled. 
Than  that  dear  font  that  meekly  be#'d# 

Bo  ealm-HM  angel-mihl. 
And  so— one  mom  there  sat  a  ctipsey 

That  cloister-ward  did  bear 
Its  pale  and  trauquil  face,  as  still 

Intently^  gn^g,  there, 
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Yes,  thank  Hearen!  there  iaa  great  load  off  my  I 
mind.  I  can  now  afford  to  smile  at  the  foolLsli 
apprehcnaionB  which  need  to  haunt  me  ahont  cer- 
tain traneaetionB  in  which  I  have  been  engaged. 
How  often  haye  I  started  from  mj  dreams  in  an 
agony  of  cold  sweat,  nnder  the  impression  that  the 
claws  of  a  police-officer  were  riyeted  in  the  collar 
of  my  nightgown !  What  a  hell  of  miseiy  I  en- 
dured that  day,  when  at  the  hospitable  board  of 
the  Editor  of  The  Edinburgh  JSMew,  I  sate  cheek- 
by-jowl  with  the  Procurator  Fiscal  of  A—*,  and 
heard  that  fsoetions  functionary  discusB^  with  sin- 
gular felicity,  the  rules  of  eyidence  as  applicable 
to  a  notorious  case  of  murder !  Nor  shall  I  ever 
f oiget  my  horror  when,  one  fine  wintei^s  morning, 
No.  959  of  the  G.  Division  entered  my  apartments 
at  the  Albany,  though  the  object  of  his  avatar 
proved  to  be  merely  a  summons  for  me  to  attend 
at  Bow  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  a 
noble  friend,  who  vras  afflicted  witLan  irresistible 
penehmu  for  the  silver  plate  of  his  Club!  For 
years  my  lifb  was  a  bui^en  to  me— not  from  any 
frtult  of  my  own— no  I  I  flatter  myself  I  am  above 
the  weakness  of  remorse  !«-but  solely  from  my 
having  misunderstood  the  laws  of  my  country. 
Abb  that  I  was^  I  believed  that  theft  was  thefk,^ 
murder,  murder ;  and  that  Botany  Bay  was  as 
surely  the  guerdon  of  the  one,  as  an  exit  at  eight 
in  the  morning  through  the  New  Patent  Drop  was 
the  climax  of  the  other.  Chief  Justice  Tindal  has 
purged  my  mental  vision. 

And  thou,  friend  of  my  soull  why  shouldst  thou 
longer  bear  the  secret  hi  thy  breast?  The  knife 
went.to  his  heart  with  a  scientific  certainty.  He 
fell  without  a  groan.  Oh,  let  not  the  world  burst 
in  ignorance.  Step  forth,  worthy  John  Smith, 
from  thy  honourable  obscurity ;-— Bentley  will  give 
a  couple  of  guineas  per  sheet  more  for  **  the  artide," 
«-and  henceforth  let,  ''Who  murdered  B^bie?'' 
be  no  vain  inquiry. 

For  my  own  part,  I  mean  to  make  a  dean  breast 
of  it.  A  year  ortwo  ago  I  diould  have  hesitated 
certainly  before  admittfng  the  public  to  an  unre- 
served acquaintance  with  certain  passages  of  my 
biography.  But  as  I  left  the  Old  Bailey  the  other 
day,after  the  trial  of  IfNaughten,  I  fdt  my  scruples 
vanish  into  thin  air,  like  the  last  whiff  of  an  ex- 
hausted dgar.  I  am  a  Monom ahiac  !  In  that  &ct 
lies  the  solution  of  allmy  fears:  itisthedinolvent 
of  aU  my  moral  and  dvU  responsibilities.  I  am 
impervious  to  public  opinion,  and  rather  court  in- 
vestigation than  otherwise.  I  could  fill  volumes 
with  my  murd-*monomanias ;  but,  leaving  my 
literary  executioib— I  mean  executor— to  recoid 
my  eventful  history  with  more  satisfeotory  detail, 
I  ahaU  now  merdy  dash  off  a  few  sketches  as  a 
sort  of  Sop  to  Cerberus^  to  whet  the  public  craving 
fer  wholesome  exdtement. 

My  first  monomania  dates  from  my  native  dty 
of  Gla^w.  I  was  then  a  boy  of  some  thirteen, 
in  daily  attendance  at  a  classical  seminary,  idiere 


Latin  and  Geography  were  dibbled  into  the  yoath- 
fiil  mind  by  a  snuffy  probationer  of  the  Kirk,  at 
about  the  same  rate  of  remuneration  per  numacnll, 
as  a  market-gardener  receives  for  planting  a  row  of 
brocolL  Midway  between  this  sdiool  and  my 
paternal  mansion,  at  the  comer  of  a  street^  tlie 
name  of  which  I  have  now  forgotten,  an  aged  min- 
strelycalled  Sanders  Bogle,  regularly  took  his  stand. 
He  was  a  decrepid  villain,  who  might  have  seensome 
sixty  winters,  sand  blind,  with  a  white  stubby 
beard,  and  a  crooked  nose,  from  the  point  of  whidi 
a  large  amber-coloured  drop  evermore  tremuloudy 
depended.  A  barrd-organ  was  dung  over  his 
shoulders  by  a  discarded  horse-girth ;  and  <m  this 
infernal  machine  did  the  Timotheus  of  the  Grallow- 
gate  grind  away  unceasingly  for  sixteen  hoars  out 
of  every  twenty-four.  It  was  a  new  barrd-oigan 
when  first  I  made  its  acquaintance,  and  po— eostd 
of  condderable  power,  although  adapted  for  only 
one  tune— that  tune  being  **  The  flowers  of  the 
Forest,''  whose  nntimdy  disappearance  must  have 
been  bewailed;  by  the  hands  of  Sanders  Boglt^ 
many  millions  of  times  during  the  course  of  his 
miserable  existence;  I  had  to  pass  that  man  six 
times  a-day  on  my  way  to  and  from  sdiool,  and 
every  time  that  I  passed,  there  sate  Sandera'gxind- 

ing. 

■  Sedet  »tennmqne  sedeblt 

Infdix  Theseos. 

By  a  constitutional  antipathy  I  havo  always 
loathed  and  abhorred  musio— plaintive  mnaie  in 
particular.  I  cannot  listen  to  certain  tunes^  indeed, 
without  experiencing  a  strong  desire  to  strangle  the 
performer.  Of  theee  is  that  ddcening  **  Flowers 
of  the  Forest."  When  butsix  y^ars  old,  I  stabbed 
my  nurse  a  Yarrow  woman— with  the  ktichen 
sdssorB^  for  merdy  attempting  to  use  its  magnetic 
influence,  when  every  other  means  of  patting  me 
to  deep  had  failed ;  and  Dr.  Soursoones  deelaxed, 
upon  soul  and  conscience,  that  had  the  implement 
not  been  somewhat  blunted  in  the  culinary  c^iera* 
tion  of  deansing  haddocks,  poor  Ailsie  Potta  would 
inevitably  have  been  ^wede  awa,"  like  her  inoB»> 
trooping  ancestors  at  Flodden.  Judge  then  off  my 
frdings  towards  Sanders  Bogle ! 

In  vain  I  thrust  my  fingers  into  my  eaxa^  and 
rushed  past  my  tormentor  like  a  whirlwind.  A 
horrid  fascination  was  upon  me,  like  thai  of  the 
Andent  Mariner  upon  the  wedding  guest.  I  was 
the  man,  or  rather  boy,  **  that  must  hear  him." 
Sanders  Bogle  was  a  magician,  the  barrd-ocgan 
his  implement  of  power.  It  was  my  ynxtd^^^nxy 
destiny  to  see,  to  hear  him.  I  was  a  victim  to  be 
daily  immolated  upon  the  oigan  of  Sanders' Bogle, 
My  very  deep  was  haunted  by  the  ghost, of  bis 
soUtaiy  ditty. 

This  fBcUng  grew  upon  me,  till  at  last  I  stood  in 
awe  ofthe  venerable  ruffian.  I  firmly  believed  that, 
miserable  as  my  actual  existence  was^  he  was  able 
to  make  it  infinitdy  worse.  He  might  transfom 
me  into  the  barrd-oigan,  to  moan  out  fior  ever»  in 
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ttomie  firagnwnts  of  wimd,  the  notes  of  that  dole- 
fbl  eoxonach.  At  last  an  idea  strack  me*  T^V^^ffi^^ 
Soott  without  his  book  sank  from  an  Aichimage 
intoadotaid:  might  not  Sanders  Bogle  sink  like- 
witty  if  depiiyed  of  the  implement  of  Ids  power.  I 
hid  hat  to  possess  myself  of  the  harxel-oxgan,  and 
I  was  fecc-   free  as  an  emancipated  ArieL 

That  verjeyening  I  stole  an  aged  carring^knife 
from  the  kitchen  dxesBer,  and,  with  sisqpence  pur- 
lunfid  from  my  mother's  drawers^  I  pnrchafled  a 
hone.  For  two  long  days  I  sat  in  the  garret,  whet- 
ting the  dull  metal  against  the  stone,  until  the  edge 
WIS  polisbed  and  the  point  sharp.  I  proyed  its 
keenneas  by  a  stab  into  the  first  volume  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Biitannica.  It  penetrated  through 
bosids  mod  paper  as  fiur  as  the  word  **  Acoustics." 
I  tested  its  edge :  it  seyered  my  uncle's  newest  and 
itrongest  buckskins,  as  if  they  had  been  made  of 
eobwebfl.  Thus  armed,  and  fortified  with  a  couple 
of  glinwH  of  Port  wine^  surreptitiously  swallowed 
from  a  decanter,  which  had  been  somewhat  in- 
etationaly  left  in  the  dining-room  press^  I  stole  out 
of  doors^  a  little  after  dusk,  to  effect  ike  work  of 
dJMDchantnient. 

It  waa  a  drizdy  evening,  and  the  lamps  stared 
out  of  the  mist  at  each  otiber,  like  so  many  rising 
moons.  As  I  skated  along  the  slippery  streets,  a 
Btiange  sensation  of  dread  came  oyer  me.  I  had 
eren  b^gun  to  meditate  a  retreat— when  a  cold 
ileety  gnst  of  wind  blew  directly  in  my  fiice,  and 
brought  with  it  the  wail  of  the  infernal  madiine. 
Of  ooors^  after  that  there  was  no  drawing  back. 
On  I  wa&ed  resolutely  with  set  teeth,  one  hand 
buried  in  my  breeched  pocket,  the  other  in  my 
breast,  and  that  one  clasped  the  knife  I  On  I  went, 
the  hideous  music  sounding  ever  clearer  in  my  ears^ 
till  I  reached  the  well-known  comer,  where  Sanders 
ttood  as  usual  grinding  his  infernal  mill.  I  ap- 
pnsdied  cautiously,  got  behind  him,  and  was  just 
about  to  insinuate  my  weapon  under  the  horse-g^rth 
beneath  his  shoulder,  when  I  felt  something  like  a 
iteel-tiap  dose  upon  my  left  leg  with  an  agonising 
nap^andl  knewthat  I  was  in  the  graspof  ^  fiendl 

Uke  an  other  necromancers,  Sanders  Bogle  had 
his  iuniliar  vpini.  Some  have  attended  their 
mortal  masters  in  the  guise  of  blue-bottle  flies^ 
others  in  the  semblance  of  cats ;  and  others— wit- 
ncei  the  Imps  of  Faust  and  Albertns— in  the  shape 
of  eoal-black  dogs.  This  latter  description  of 
demon  it  pleased  Sanders  Bogle  to  afiect.  His 
Mephiatophiles  was  a  shaggy,  bandy-legged  mon- 
gid,  with  a  pair  of  red  eyes  blinking  through  a 
£dt  of  dotted  hair.  This  imp,  which  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  Bawsey,  was  fastened  by  a  long  string 
to  the  barrel-organ,  of  which  he  was  thus  oonsti- 
totcd  the  tutelary  guardian.  It  was  in  his  fangs 
that  I  now  found  myself.  His  growl  awakened 
the  ssnsibiiities  of  the  wizard,  and  for  a  moment 
the  eigan  oeased  to  grind. 

^  At  him,  Bawsey,  at  him !''  muttered  the  male- 
voleiit  organist,  groping  round  him  with  his  stick 
tin  he  ascertained  tiie  precise  position  of  my  head, 
vfoa  which  he  incontinently  deliyered  a  blow 
▼icious  enough  to  have  cracked  a  cocoa  nut*  In 
▼lin  I  yelled  and  danced  a  frantic  Cachuca.  The 
demon  would  not  let  go^  and  I  bad  dropped  my 


knife.  At  last,  however,  I  managed  to  plant  a  ■ 
tremendous  kick  with  my  disengaged  foot  right 
between  the  eyes  of  Bawsey,  who  thmupon  opened 
his  jaws  for  a  preternatural  howl,  and  in  so  doing, 
voided  his  hold.  I  limped  homeward  in  an  agony 
of  fear  and  pain ;  and  the  hateful  dirge  for  the 
Forest  Flowers  sounded  behind  me  as  I  went,  like 
the  P«an  of  a  mocking  fiend. 

Long  and  anxiously  did  I  brood  over  my  revenge. 
To  attack  Bogle  again,  so  long  as  Bawsey  was  alive^ 
I  knew  to  be  frodtless !  Accordingly,  I  changed 
my  tactics,  and  commenced  a  iqrstem  of  concilia- 
tion by  throwing  bread  and  other  comestibles  to  the 
fiend  as  I  passed  on  my  way  to  school.  Bawsey 
was  propitiated,  and  invariably  wxjggled  his  mis- 
shapen stump  of  a  tail,  whenever  I  approached* 

(hie  day  I  abstracted  a  veal  cutlet  ftom  a  dish 
of  these  savoury  esculents  on  its  way  firom  the 
dining-room  to  the  kitchen,  having  previously  pro-* 
cured  a  sufficient  supply  of  a  certain  white  poWder, 
frequently  employed  to  curtail  the  earthly  sonowa 
of  rats  and  octogenarian  uncles.  I  deposited  about 
half  an  ounce  of  this  mineral  in  a  longitudinal 
bisectbn  of  the  cutlet ;  and  having  vrrapped  it  care- 
fully in  paper,  took  my  way  to  schooL  Bawsey 
wagged  his  tail  as  usual,  and  I  threw  him  the 
cutlet.  Fool  that  I  was,  to  think  I  could  cajole 
the  fiend  I  He  smelt  it  only  once ;  and,  fisdng 
upon  me  the  glare  of  his  charcoal-red  eyes^  hk 
curled  up  his  hairy  lip  so  as  to  exhibit  a  double 
row  of  formidable  fangs,  and  emitted  an  unearthly . 
howL  I  took  to  my  heels  as  if  Beelaebub  were 
after  me  in  person,  got  weUjMNniiMi  by  the  pro*, 
bationer  for  not  knowing  one  word  of  my  lessons^ 
— how  should  I?— and  on  my  return  home^  observed 
ftom  the  opposite  side  of  the  street^-lor  this  time 
even  the  barrel-organ  could  not  draw  me  across  ■  ■ 
the  malignant  Bawsey  frisking  in  a  transport  of 
Satanic  joy  around  the  corpse  of  another  mangy, 
cur,  whose  hunger  had,  no  doubt,  overoome  1^. 
discretion. 

That  very  night  I  left  Glaigow,and  entered  asa 
cabin-boy  on  board  a  merchant  vessel  bound  for 
the  West  Indies.  One  city,  one  hemisphere  waa. 
too  small  to  contain  both  me  and  Sanders  Bpgle. 
There  was  no  alternative :  one  of  us  must  quit  the. 
field  or  die. 

Such  was  the  first  phads  of  my  monomania. 
Its  catastrophe  was  reserved  until  some  eight  years 
more  had  run  their  course.  With  slight  excep- 
tions, I  was  at  sea  during  the  whole  of  that  period. 
For  five  years  I  sailed  under  the  British  flajg^  and 
for  the  remaining  three  beneath  the  shadow  of  a 
pennon  undisgraoed  by  nat?^*"^^  appropriation.  In . 
our  moments  of  mirth  and  jollity,  my  gallant  mess- 
mates used  to  designate  our  bunthig  by  the  endear- 
ing appellaUon  of  ^The  Jolly  Roger  ;"  and  we  vowed 
to  keep  it  flying,  as  long  as  a  plamk  of  our  craft 
stuck  together.  We  were  a  happy  and  brotherly 
crew;  but,  somehow  or  other,  every  one  of  us  had 
his  monomania.  If  we  casually  came  across  a  deeply 
laden  merchantman  on  the  high  seas^  with  an  in- 
fatuation not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for,  we  in- 
variably attacked,  boarded,  and  scuttled  her,  hav- 
ing first  appropriated  the  cargo.  Nor  did  we  stop 
here.    For  we  had  »  gtmo  for  seeing  the  captain 
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and  craw  of  voseels  in  iUfl  rituation,  walk  along  a 
plank  jplaced  on  the  bulwarks  of  our  ship,  nntU 
ihny  plumped  into  the  clear  blue  water.  It  was  so 
beautiful  an  illustration  of  the  laws  of  gravitation! 
In  the  course  of  some  months^  a  new  monomania 
teok  possession  of  the  common  tailors,  of  whom  I 
was  one ;  and  nothing  could  drive  out  of  our  heads 
the  conyictiony  that  it  was  indispensable  for  the 
wel&re  and  enrichment  of  our  body  coiporatOy  that 
a  oertain  medicine,  made  up  in  leaden  pills,  should 
be  administered  to  the  captain,  lieutenant,  and 
oertain  others  of  the  crew.  The  medicine  was  ad- 
ministered accordingly :  but  somehow  it  dlaagiced 
with  the  patients,  and  they  all  died.  Having  per- 
foDrmed  the  last  sad  offices  of  friendship  by  pitching 
their  bodies  to  the  sharks,  we  shared  their  executiy 
among  the  survivors,  according  to  tlie  marine  code 
v^gulating  intestate  succession.  The  monomania 
went  on  increasing;  and  a  good  many  of  our  origi- 
nal number  wete  subjected  to  the  recognised  phar- 
»Mop^  and  died.  Somethnes  the  treatment 
varied,  and  we  let  blood,  without  being  particular 
at  to  an  artery  or  two :  but  the  result  was  quite 
Ae  tame*  At  las^  when  our  number  was  reduced 
to  sis,  we  unanimously  voted  ourselves  in  sound 
health,  pat  Into  a  Spanish  port,  sold  the  vessel  and 
oaigo,  divided  the  proceeds,  and  parted.  I  have 
fctaid  nothing  of  these  fine  feHows  since,  except, 
iadeed,  a  floating  rumour  that  two  of  them,  upon 
mom  the  fits  of  monomania  had  been  very  strong, 
bad  formed  an  eccentric  flmcy  for  hanging  in 
^Mhia;  and,  accordingly,  are  swinging  stUl  in  that 
mgular  fix,  somewhere  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ptort  Royal. 

I  returned  to  Glasgow  with  rather  more  doub- 
Mons  in  my  pocket  than  I  am  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  at  the  present  moment.  The  first  thought 
that  flashed  across  me  as  I  set  fi)ot  on  the  Broomie- 
Uw,  was  this.  Was  Sanders  Bogle  still  aKvet 
Did  the  destroyer  of  my  boyhood's  peace  still  drag 
on  his  miserable  career? 

I  felt  that  I  could  have  no  peace  until  that  prob- 
lem were  solved ;  and  accordingly,  after  hastily 
depositing  my  higgage  in  an  hdtel,  I  rushed  towards 
the  ancient  comer.  A  feeble  sound  grated  Upon 
Ay  ear,  and  there,  as  in  bygone  days,  stood  San- 
ders Bogle  and  his  barrel-organ. 

Tears  had  t<^d  upon  Sanders :  he  looked  much 
older,  and  more  decrepid ;  and  his  beard  was,  if 
possible,  more  stubby,  and  his  nose  more  awry, 
^ugh  still  decorated  with  its  glancing  pendicle! 
The  world  was  evidently  not  the  friend  of  Bogle. 
His  coat  was  threadbare,  and  darned  with  worsteds 
of  every  dye  ;  his  hat  had  lost  both  rim  and  crown  ; 
the  oM  horse-girth  was  split  hito  separate  thrums ; 
$fid  his  shoes  had  degenerated  into  bauchles.    My 
flings  towards  him  were  those  of  commiseration, 
lyeamed  to  remove  him  from  a  scene  of  so  much 
aaxiety  and  afiTiction.    But  the  change  upon  the 
cngjn  was  even  more   remarkable.     The  very 
*•  Flowers  of  the  Forest  '^  had  been  ground  away 
to  the  course  of  its  ceaseless  revolutions,  and  no^ 
mng  but  a  few  petals  turned  up  now  and  then,  as 
the  mm  want  painfully  round.    Many  bars  of  the 
tune  were  wanting ;  yet  still  the  withered  hand 
•r  Sanders  deaved  unto  his  beloved  Instrumeat. 


And  Bawsey  was  gone!  The  demon  was  no  longer 
there  to  interpon  between  me  and  Bogle;  bat 
for  the  moment  I  meditated  nothing.  The  fitoUe 
squeak  of  the  organ  excited  no  frunsy  in  nay 
bosom.  The  spell  was  broken^  and,  turning  ani- 
knly  npon  my  he^  I  walked  baek  to  the  kdteL 
My  monomania^  however^  was  not  dead,  Hhaagh 
donnant. 

I  threw  myself  upon  my  bed»  and  smoked  nx« 
teen  conseeutive  cheroot%  in  sileneB  and  nloody 
rumination.  1  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with 
the  detail  of  the  mental  process  through  wfatoh 
I  arrived  at  the  two  following  conclusions : — liral^ 
that  SandetB  Bogle,  by  forcing  me  prematord j  ta 
quit  my  home,  had  bc«n  the  direct  canoe  efthb^* 
nine  human  lives  befa^  sacrificed  in  engagenMBts^ 
philosophical  experiment,  and  otherwise  ;  and 
that  indirectly  he  had  aided  and  abetted  in  the  de- 
struction of  tome  two  hundred  more ;  and,  aeeeidly^ 
that  the  said  Sanders  was  answerable  for  the  afere- 
nid  extenaive  loss  of  life,  and  ought  to  suflfte  deatiu 
Ity  mind  was  further  tmnquillhied  by  the  luAee- 
Uan,  that  the  removal  of  the  minsfcrel  from  exia- 
tonce  would  be  a  direct  benefit^  not  only  la  the 
public  at  large,  but  to  himself. 

Having  arrived  at  these  oonelttskns^  I  look  ho 
time  in  repairllig  to  a  neighbouring  stop  dwp^ 
where,  for  a  trifle,  I  provided  myself  with  the  Ml- 
dresft  eoetume  of  **k  young  GoriMlier,'*  a  local 
character,  somewhat  resembling  tiie  Jhmttt  «f 
Plaris,  and  well  known  to  the  shopkeepers  of  the 
Trongate.  Arrayed  hi  thio  elegant  attire^  I  aalHed 
fbrth  after  nightfall,  and  accosted  Sandeta  In  the 
melodious  accents  of  the  West,  which,  in  all  my 
wandering^  1  had  never  forgotten. 

''£h,  Sanders  Bogle,  man,  hoo's  a' Wf^t  It'a 
a  dooms-lang  tiihe  sin'  you  an'  me  fbrgameted/* 

The  crystal  f^l  from  the  girandole  of  Ssn^en^ 
as  he  replied— •^l)eed,  no  wed  ava ;  for  Ha  nACo 
cauld,  and  anm  getting  frail.  But  wha*  nay  jev 
be  that's  speermT* 

**Preserv'eus,manl  hae  ye  forgot  lock  Hietie- 
son  the  coUidgener?'* 

^  Weel,  I  dinna  ken.  Thers^  M  hantle  of  the 
caSants  aye  ganging  aboot,  and  a  bodj  canna 
mind  a'  their  names." 

**£h,  man,"  I  responded,  ''ye  look  unco  drei<& 
standhi'  there  on  the  cauM  stance ;  and  it's  a  vral 
nicht  tci  best.  Kwa  doun  wi'  me  to  the  Bixtwnue- 
law,  and  I*llgie  ye  a  half-mutehkin,  man,  for  tnM 
lang  syne."    * 

''Hoot,  lad,  I  eanna  do  that.  I  never  garigsaflT 
my  stance  tin  the  dock  has  diappit  ten  on  the 
Tron.  No  that  I  midlke  the  whlsl^  ;  but  wldlea 
I  get  malst  bawbees  after  tiie  gloamin'.* 

''I>fi3  take  the  bawbee^  man,  and  fS»  whisky 
bi^th.  I  ten  ye  it's  brandy  ye^se  get  free  me^  aod 
nae  less ;  and  a  iHiito  shilfing  into  the  bargite.'* 
**  Brandy!"  cried  the  eensnal  rfnner,  iHtt  a 
scrsam  that  ahnost  amounted  to  a  yeH.  *  Waa  it 
brandy,  ye  said  ?  O  man,  I'd  gang  to  flie  end  tT 
the  warld  wf  ye,  fbr  a  mouthfir  ot  Just  bMe  a 
gnfl^,  tiH  I  dfag  my  breadwinner  on  my  back  ;  aaef 
gie'sahaudo*yerahn,  fbr  my  sichlf  s  no  sae  godto 
as  it  used  to  be." 

We  walked  down  stowfy^  Mnody^  and  aflb^ 
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tion&telj  to  the  Brooinlekw.  I  began  to  lord  the 
old  many  he  nestled  so  dose  to  me.  We  w^re  ac- 
commodated with  8  back-room  in  a  lo^  pothouse. 
1  temember  that  room  well — ^tHete  was  a  bed  In  it^ 
witii  bine  striped  enttatnsy  and  or^t  the  fireplace 
wai  a  glazed  print  ot  Britannia^  and  another  of 
Kanhal  Bhich^r. 

'^O  manl  mak*  the  tumbler  sbohgl"  said 
Bogle^  withdrawing  his  hand^  from  the  fire,  as  he 
beard  the  tinkling  ot  the  ^lass.  I  coihplied  with 
his  request — LiuDXktM  materially  increases  ihe 
strengtlt  of  brandy: 

He  drank  three  iuinblers,  howevet,  before  lie 
became  incoherent.  He  then  rambled  in  his  speech, 
and  I  nuide  the  fourth  a  good  deal  stronger.  I 
neter  remember  to  have  passed  a  pleasanter  eren- 
iDg.  Sanders  was  quite  amusing  for  the  first  half- 
boor  or  80  ;  then  pathetic  ;  then,  as  I  said  before, 
incoherent.  Next  he  became  somewhat  lethargic ; 
and  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  for  he  had  swallowed 
enough  of  the  opiate  to  Iiave  floored  a  Chinese 
mandarin* 

•*  Take  it  easy,  Ar.  fc)gle,-  said  1,  «  and  never 
mind  me ;  I  feel  remarkably  comfortable."  And 
80 1  did.  The  head  of  Sanders  dropped  upon  his 
barret-organ, — he  gave  three  or  four  heavy  snores, 
and  then  all  was  ^till.  I  put  my  hand  to  his  wrist, 
and  felt  that  there  was  no  pulse.  Very  quietly  I 
lifted  the  tongs,  ^k  up  a  live  coal  from  the  hearth, 
and  dropped  it  into  the  barrel-organ,  t  then  went 
ont,  dosed  the  door,  and  walked  into  the  street.  It 
was  4  sweet  moonlight  night,  serene  and  placid* 

«  Now,'*  said  I,  «  that  joVs  over." 

Kext  morning,  I  was  surprised  to  read  m  the 
papers^  that  there  had  been  an  extensive  fire  over- 
night on  the  Brooinielaw  ;  that  three  houses  had 
been  burnt  down  ;  and  that  the  origin  of  the  cala- 
mity had  been  traced .  to  an  intoxicated  vagrant, 
vho  had  taken  fire  by  spontaneous  combustion ; 
and  thus  occasioned  considerable  loss  to  a  respect- 
able Lisurance  office. 

So  ended  my  first  monomania. 

STy  next'  monomania  was  geological.  Its  result^ 
oddly  enough^  was  equally  fatal. 

The  summer  had  been  an  unusually  warm  one^ 
and  had  made  a  perfect  fermenting  vat  of  my  at  all 
tunes  too  susceptible  heart.  My  evU  genius  was  Miss 
Jessy  aitaig,  then  the  reigning  beauty  of  Lanark. 
A  charming  creature  she  was,  certainly : — all  life, 
vivacity^  and  fun — a  sort  of  Euphro^yne  of  the 
Upper  Ward.  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  of 
ecstasy  with  which  I  saw  her  bounding  through 
the  right  and  left  of  an  eightsome  reel  the  evening 
I  was  introduced  to  her  at  a  tea-party  st  Mrcr. 
Glaikit's,  the  provost's  widow.  How  she  curvetted 
in  and  out,  dapping  her  hands,  and  reelixig  like'  tiA 
inspired  Bacchante !  The  divine  fury  of  her  cutting 
fixes!  I  was  a  ^ gone 'eocm.'' 


I  showed  afi  ihe  nsftta!  nfihpliiim  of  the'  sicken 
deep—nTed,  righ^  aoniietteered.  I  iraa  young 
then.  My  attaehnteilta  a^e  ihnch  lessi  volcanic 
now.  Miss  Staig  was'  not  positively  cruel.— No ! 
"When  I  have  seized  l^er  hand  in  the  twilight 
uumg  the  gooaeberry  bushes,  it  was  not  with- 
drawn*   I  can  even  now  remember  the  diamond 


^arkle  o^  the  tear-^|>  that  6to6d  tn  her  lar^ 
black  eyes,  as^  with  a  plaintive  desolation  in  my 
voice  and  aspect,  t  recited  to  her  my  stanzas  **  On 
a  Breaking  Heart,"  over  a  dish  of  her  paternal 
Strawberries.  Byron  was  in  vogue  iii  those  days ; 
and  my  experiences  enabled  me  to  pepper  my 
tetses  with  the  sentimental  ruffianism  of  Zard  and 
The  Gcn'sair  very  freely.  1  hinted  darkly  at  in- 
expiable crunes^  and  gave  ner  very  plainly  to  un-j 
derstand  that  remorse  was  eating  into  my  vitala 
like  corrosive  sublimate.  The  Staig  was  a  mortal 
woman.  J  fdt  assured  she  could  not  withstand 
my  passion,  and  I  was'  happy. 

But  there  was  a  fly  in  my  pot  of  ointment. 
There  was  a  certain  Mr.  Alexander  Treddles^ 
whom  1  always  met  at  tbe  Staigs' — a  young  pro^ 
prietor  of  looms  uncountable — ^sole  sultan  of  a^ 
seraglio  of  ^'q^inning  Jennies" — a  linsey-woolaer 
rogue,  that  seemed  to  me  to  smell  perennially  ox 
oHy  wool. .  If  I  called  of  a  ^orenooni,  Mr.  Treddlea 
was  sure  to  he  lounging  on  the  sqfa ;  while  the 
Staig,  whom  I  use^  prettUy  to  call  my  Saint  Ce« 
cilia^  was  essaying  ip  raise  him  to  the  skies  by  her 
performance  of  ^*  The  Storm  tLonio,"  or  **  Tlia 
Copenhagen  WaUfZ."  Of  an  evening  when  t 
would  drop  in  for  an  hour,  there  waa  Treddlea 
again,  on  we  best  possiblefootlng  with  the  authora 
of  my  charmer  s  being.  He  always  stayed  supper^ 
and  consumed  lazge  quantities  of  cheese.  The 
monster! 

I  never  noticed  that  lie  paid  particular,  atten^ 
tions  ^  the  Staig;  and  she  always  seemed  to 
treat  him  with  quiet  indiffierenee. ,  Heaven  I  how. 
was  I  undeceived  1  That  kiss  still  smacks  in  mj 
ears !  And  sh&^she,  who  had  listened  to  the  deep 
adoration  of  my  poetic  heart,  she  could  calmly 
blow  her  nose,  an^i.niuttering,  *'  Oh,,  Alick !"  sink 
upon  the  soulless  bosom  of  a  twister  9f  thrumsj 
I  had  4o  malice  towards  him—- none.  But  his  pre- 
sence haunted  me«  It  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  it, 
.The  banks  of  the  Qyde  were  a  favourite  resort 
of  mine.  The  loiap  of  my  geological  hammer  of  teat 
scared  the  lintwhite  and  the  throstle-cock,  as  X; 
chipped  ^om  the  rocks  a  hundredweight  or.so  o( 
grauwacke,  or  diverted  my  dot^pr  sorrows  with  % 
remarkable  specimen  of  syenite,  (sigh  o'  nighi.} 
Just  over  against  the  Fall%  in  the  side  of  a  preci> 
pitous  rock  which  overhung  an  eddying  pool  of 
unfathonuible  depth,  I  had  discovered  a  remark- 
able deposit  of  trap,  to  which  I  frequently  scrambled. 
My  hammer  had  been  so  active,  that  a  oonsidarahle 
excavation  had  been  formed*  It  waa  an  idlo  Uaty, 
but  I  had  a  pleasure  in  hearing  the  strokes  of  the 
hammer  falling  against  the  stone,  and  breaking  the 
monotonous  thunder  of  the  Cora  Linn. 

I  remember  well  one  forenoon  in  particular. 
There  wair  tb  be  a  pic-nio  party,  from  the  Staiga'  to 
the  Falls  next  day,  of  which  I  had  been  asked  to 
make  one.  Treddles  was  also  to  be^  ther^.  It  was^ 
by  this  time,  pretty  generally  undefstooi,  that  the 
Staig  had  agreed  to  resign  her  own  roniantio  name 
for  his.  But  I  was  above  evincing  chagria«or  dia* 
appointment,  I  had  a  vague  idea  tha^  Treddlea 
had  wronged  me,  b\it  that  was  alL  .  I  had,  thew- 
fore^  accepted  the  invitation  cordially  afid  frankly  ; 
and  aalsat  that  forenoon  by  the  deposit  ottin^r^ 
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thinking  that  another  tongae  than  mine  shouldy 
on  the  morrowy  hreathe  in  her  ear  the  soft^  low  ao- 
oents  of  love,  another  finger  than  mine  point  out 
each  heanty  of  that  fairy  spot^  another  hand  than 
mine  cull  for  her  the  tenderest  tit-bits  of  the  chicken 
pasty,— my  mind  was  so  full  of  its  own  sad  xefleo- 
tionsy  that  I  did  not  perceiye  that^  in  the  meantime^ 
my  hammer,  increasing  in  the  fdiy  of  its  strokes 
with  the  excitement  of  my  feelings^  had  chipped 
away  about  half  a  ton  of  rock,  leaying  a  projecting 
ledge  aboye  me,  from  the  canopy  of  which  I  thought 
it  prudent  to  retreat. 

Next  day  we  were  all  at  the  Falls,  as  pleasant  a 
party  as  eyer  made  the  woods  of  Cora  ring  with 
their  mirth.  Treddles  was  as  meny  as  a  cricket^ 
pourmg  out  the  facetiae  of  *^  The  Laird  of  In^an** 
in  the  jollity  of  his  heart  He  was  all  smiles  and 
politeness,  and  i^adiant  in  a  satin  vest^  sprigged 
with  faschias.  The  Staig  was  the  envy  of  half  the 
pretty  girls  present  Indeed  they  could  hardly  be 
got  to  pay  the  rest  of  us  ordinary  civilities,  Treddles 
was  so  engaging.  The  weaver^s  beam  had  paled 
our  inefiRsctual  fires ;  and  he— but  if  he  did  squeeze 
her  waist  slyly,  every  now  and  then,  what  was  that 
tome? 

Treddles  grew  excited.     The  intoxication  of  suc- 
cess, and  of  some  execrable'champagne,  carried  him 
away.    We  were  rambling  among  the  woods  op- 
posite the  Falls,  every  one  tiying  to  discover  some 
point  from  which  their  appearance  should  be  most 
imposing.    I  found  a  spot  that  seemed  to  me  to 
command  a  divine  view  of  them.    Winding  among 
the  bushes,  till  you  reached  the  verge  of  the  preci- 
pice, the  sweep  of  the  cataract  broke  suddenly  upon 
the  view ;  while  the  long,  graceful  arms  of  the  silver 
birch  that  overhung  the  spot,  formed  a  delicious 
framework  to  the  picture.     I  felt  the  joy  that  it 
would  be  to  pomt  out  such  a  view  to  the  mistress 
ofone'sheart.    It  was  a  hard  task,  but  I  succeeded 
mrtiflmg  every  throb  of  rivalry,  and  rowed  that 
Oodles  should  have  that  joy,  smce  I  could  not 
lied  hmi aside,— told  hun  of  the  spot    He  pressed 
my  hMid  warmly,  said  I  was  a  good  feUow,and 
rtsrted  off  for  the  Staig.    He  was  full  of  gaiety 
and  lyncal  emotion,  which  he  vented  by  singing 
as  he  went,  the  charming  ballad  of  «  The  Gw' 
Chappie.      AU  day  long,  indeed,  he  had  been  fa- 
Toimnguswith  the  beautiful  moral  which  forms 
its  burden  :— 

«  mat's  the  odds,  sae  laog  as  we're  happy ! 

That's  yonr  sort,  quo' the  Glawo' chappie.*' 
Idght-hearted  Treddles ! 

I  »aw  him  lead  her  towards  the  spot    Aresist- 


lesB  impulse  compelled  me  to  follow.  Hor  woman- 
ly timidity  shrank  from  an  approach  to  the  verge 
of  the  chasm. 

"  Nonsense !"  he  exclaimed.  ^  It's  as  firm  as 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar.    Look  hero !" 

He  advanced.  AlmftgtinrfiiMfiffty^^^|ft]jr^]|^g|>pim,| 

gave  way.  Treddles  disappeared,  and  I  heard  a  cry 
and  a  splash,  and  then  aU  was  still.  The  Staig  fell 
fiiinting  in  my  arms. 

Poor  Treddles  I  I  never  could  bear  that  spot 
afterwards.  The  deposit  of  trap  was  the  most  per- 
fect I  have  ever  seen.  But  my  geological  monoma- 
nia left  me  about  the  same  tame  that  I  left  Lanark, 
which  was  within  a  week  after  Treddles*  moumfid 
catastrophe. 

It  was  some  years  before  I  heard  of  the  Staig 
again.  She  was  then  the  mother  of  eight  children, 
and  spouse  of  Mr.  Duncan  Bapson,  a  wealthy  baker, 
and  deacon-convener  of  the  trades  in  the  ancient 
burgh  of  Hamilton. 


I  have  had  many  minor  monomanias.    For  in- 
stance, I  am  troubled  with  an  impreasbn  tl»ftt  my 
acquaintances*  umbrellas  are  my  ovni.    I  never 
visit  my  friend  Polyglott's  magnificent  library,  but 
I  claim  some  of  his  most  valuable  classics  as  my 
private  property.    It  affords  me  inconceivable  rap- 
ture to  unburden  my  pockets  of  the  literary  trea- 
sures, and  replace  my  old  friends  upon  my  shelves. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  dayei»  I  have  a  perfect  con- 
viction that  I  bought  them  at  enormous  prices. 
Another  monomania  of  mine  is,  always  to  believe 
the  best  hat  in  the  hall,  at  an  evening  party,  to  be 
my  own.     Greatcoats  are  apt  to  be  recogniaed.    I 
have  had  many  friends  who  were  subject  to  similar 
delusions.    There  was  the  Honourable  1. 0.  Uwins, 
for  example,  who  was  always  writing  his  friends' 
aut<^graph8  on  bill-stamps,  in  plaoB  of  his  own,  till 
at  last  Government  thought  proper  to  interfere. 
It  is  not  only  the  author  of  "  ITie  Tuft  Hunter'' 
who  cribbages  from  the  writings  of  other  men; 
takmg,  to  use  Washington  Irviog's  joke,  « line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept^  ha«  a  little 
and  there  a  little,"  and  fusing  them  in  the  alembic 
of  his  own  brain  into  a  novel,  or  a  mAgi^itin^  artide^ 
which  he  gives  out,  and  firmly  believes  to  be  ori- 
ginal, pocketing  the  price  thereof  without  the 
smallest  scruple.    That  is  the  commonest  of  mo- 
nomanias.   But  why  go  on  I   Monomania  takes  as 
many  shapes  as  Proteus.    I  asked  Lardner,  at  Boa- 
ton,  the  oUier  day,  how  he  came  to  make  that  mis- 
take about  the  right  of  property  in  Mrs.  Heavyside  ? 
His  answer  was,  **  Oh,  it  was  all  Monomania  2'* 


TO  THE  SKY-LARK. 


SL?"  «»^  fcW  of  ethereal  wiiig^ 
Mondng  songster^BMirioal  thinZ-T 
^^H  chOd^bright  bird^SK,^ 
o»y-Iark^— and  manj  a  pretty  name. 

^IT^^.i^  ^"**"  of  upper  air 
Attdress  thee  when  thoa  siiigest  there ! 
I^HDQN,  AprU  2, 184S. 


Have  they  a  name  nore  sweet  thin  onrsi 
To  win  thee  from  these  earthly  bowen  t 

Or  what  the  appeUation  given 

Thy  spirit-self  ia  fields  of  Heaven  1^ 

I'd  know  it  now,  that,  ere  I  go, 

I  may  speak  it,  Lsrk,  I  love  thee  so  I 

B.E.A. 
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No  piofeauon  affords  such  fiiyoaTable  oppoita- 
uLtiM  of  cnriotulj  and  closely  obBerving  human 
TiBtaie,  whether  in  its  varied  open  aspects  or  secret 
lecesses,  as  that  of  the  ^Medical  adviser."  Neither 
man  nor  woman  can  hope  successfully  to  dissemble 
with  "  the  Doctor,"  although  so  inclined.  He 
sees  them,  mind  and  body,  in  undress, — ^pounces 
iip<»i  them,  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  moods.  Hence 
discretion,  inviolable  honour  on  every  subject,  on 
looks  as  much  as  words,  gestures  as  well  as  direct 
ooufidenoes,  are  among  his  chief  virtues ;  qualities 
indispensable  to  his  function.  But  as^  in  public 
^Sbu%  the  lapse  of  time  renders  those  transactions 
which  passed  in  the  Privy-council  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  in  the  secret  bureau  of  the  Minister^— History, 
and  patent  to  all  mankind  for  instruction  and 
improvement;  so  the  period  arrives,  and  much 
sooner  than  in  state  afiairs,  in  which  the  confiden- 
tiai  physician  may  warrantably  unfold  his  experi- 
eneee^  moral  as  well  as  medical,  for  the  benefit  and 
entertainment  of  the  world.  The  Experiences  con^ 
tamed  m  **The  Twenty  Years'  Wanderings"  be- 
fore us,  have,  however,  only  that  dash  of  the  pro- 
fessional which  gives  zest  to  a  narrative,  by  mark- 
ing it  with  a  distinctive  character.  The  author, 
though  a  Physician,  is  also  a  man  of  the  world,  and, 
which  is  better,  almost  a  citizen  of  the  world ; 
clever,  sprightly,  well-informed,  good-humoured, 
and  withal  sensible.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  a 
long  lesidenoe  in  foreign  circles,  and  five  or  six 
yean  spent  in  gay  Parisian  society,  at  a  time  of 
life  when  the  character  and  habits  were  still  in  a 
great  measure  to  form,  may  not  have  made  him 
half  a  Frenchman.  But  it  is  often  an  admirable 
stroeture  that  which  is  reared  abroad,  or  ratlier 
which  there  receives  its  garniture,  upon  a  solid 
Knglish  foundation^— The  opening  of  the  work 
will  make  a  favourable  impression,  we  should 
imagine^  in  spite  of  that  airiness  or  levity,  half 
affected,  pexhaps,  to  carry  off  those  grave  events 
which  often  press  the  heaviest  when  they  are  the 
most  carelessly  treated.  It  relates  in  substance  the 
history  of  the  outset  in  life,  the  hopes,  and  fears, 
ud  eaily  difficulties  of  a  sanguine  young  man,  at 
that  critical  and  trying  period— of  which  hundreds 
have  had  painful  experience— when  his  profession- 
al education  is  completed,  and  life  opening  upon 
hbn  anxionsly  and  with  perplexed,  if  not  baffled, 
bopes.  It  is  at  this  crisis^  when  a  single  useful  service 
rendered  to  a  young  man  is  worth  ten  benefits  con- 
ferred afterwards ;  that  in  common  phrase  he  ^first 
knows  that  he  is  bom."  Feelings  of  this  uneasy 
kind  had  probably  helped  to  increase  the  indispo- 
■tion  of  our  wandering  physician,  when  he  says — 

What  made  ma  so  sad,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  receding 
dMRs  of  '  Avid  Reekie  f "  What  had  produced  so 
>*rikiag  a  ehaage  in  my  disposition  f  Why  had  pleasure 
eesMd  to  please  t 

I  had  attained  the  object  of  long  and  aident  pnrsnit ; 
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possession  gave  me  no  pleasnre,  heoanse  pnrsnit  was  at 
an'^end.  There  were  more  serions  canaes  for  the  melan- 
choly which  beset  me.  I  was  embarking  npon  ttie  wide 
world,  npon  the  sea  of  life,  without  compass  to  guide,  or 
sail  to  wall,  or  ballast  to  steady  my  boat  A  pulmonic 
complaint,  aggravated  by  the  accession  of  a  typhus 
ferer,  had  reduced  my  fhune  to  the  shadow  of  itself. 

This  was  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago^  and 
just  when  our  Doctor  had  obtained  his  medical  de< 
greeat  Edinburgh.  He  is,  however,  an  Englishman, 
or  perhaps  half  a  Welchman,  which  may  in  part  ac- 
count for  his  vivacity.  The  state  of  his  own  health 
made  a  residence  in  a  warm  climate  highly  desir- 
able ;  and,  with  a  whole  pocketful  of  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  influential  people  in  London,  and  in 
many  other  places,  he  embarked  at  Leith  to  try  his 
fortune.  Many  of  these  introductions  might  be  of 
small  value,  but  they  were  given  in  kindness ;  and 
their  balmy  effect  on  the  Doctor's  spirits  is  natural. 

Roderick  Random  canvassing  his  patrons^  or  the 
early  and  the  best  chapters  of ''  The  Diary  of  a  Phy- 
sician," are  not  more  interesting  than  our  young 
man's  narrative  while  looking  about  him,  doing  all 
that  he  could,  and  willing  to  do  anything,  and  to  go 
anywhere.  India  and  the  West  Indies  were  each  at- 
tempted to  be  reached.  The  abortive  attempts,  at 
least,  bring  us  acquainted  with  some  curious  varie- 
ties of  London  Practitioners*  It  is  enough  that  uni- 
formly the  patrons  who  promised  the  most,  perform- 
ed the  least.  After  many  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments, he  was  at  last  engaged,  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  by  a  nobleman,  then 
far  gone  in  consumption,  to  attend  him  to  the  South 
of  Fiance.  An  idea  of  the  style  of  the  work,  piquant, 
but  shrewd,  may  be  gathered  from  one  or  two  of  the 
early  paragraphs.  Before  obtaining  his  appoint- 
ment as  travelling  physician,  the  graduate  of  Edin* 
burgh  had  been  intrusted  by  a  IMspensary  London 
Doctor,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  town  for  a  few 
weeks,  with  his  practice. 

In  a  few  days  I  was  installed  in  the  DootoPs  chair, 
and  was  myself  become  a  doctor  de  faeio.  It  required 
more  tact  to  manage  the  dispensary  pupils  than  the  dis- 
pensary patients.  I  found  some  of  these  said  pupils  my 
seniors  in  more  than  age,  and  very  inquisitiTe.  A  good 
face  upon  difficulties,  and  carry  aU  with  a  high  hand :  I 
was  an  adrocate  for  decided  practice,  as  it  is  styled ->a 
decided  practitioner  ;  and  there  is  no  more  certain  way 
of  imposing  upon  people,  than  by  impressing  upon  them 
this  idea — sav  that  a  man  is  a  decided  practitioner,  it  is 
enough.  Nobody  will  inquire  in  what  sense— 6a<l  or 
good — this  word  **  decided"  is  to  be  taken.  I  bled, 
purged,  and  blistered,  decidedly;  and  the  cases  being  of 
an  influumatory  character,  as  upon  Gil  Bias's  deb&l,  it 
happened  to  be  decidedly  good  practice. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  joy  which  I  felt  when  I  fin- 
gered the  first  guinea.  It  was  a  genuine  ooin,  for  it  was 
at  this  time,  and  a  most  memorable  period  it  was,  that 
I  took  my  maiden  fee.  The  old  unreformed  guiuMf 
none  of  your  sovereigns  wrapped  up  with  a  shilUng,  aa 
you  see  them  now-a-days.  It  was  pure  and  iduout 
alloy,  and  often  did  I  finger  it  over  in  my  pocket,  and 
sighing  involuntarily,  said  to  myself,  How  many  more 
shall  I  reoeire  in  the  career  which  is  now  opening  to 
me  I  A  conscientious  hectic  fiushed  across  my  fkce  ;  it 
was  the  first  and  hist  time  that  I  ever  felt  embarrassed 
at  receiving  a  fee.  I  was  in  a  few  days  afterwards  pre- 
sented with  a  second  one ;  it  oame  quite  as  a  thing  of 
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eonne.  I  thought  it  tard  j  in  its  arriyal.  These  are  the 
onlj  two  fees  which  I  took  at  that  period  in  London. 

He  thus  got  wind  of  his  appointment  :-* 

Call  upon  me,  on  Sanday,  and  we  will  talk  again  upon 

the  matter.    I  shall  see  Lord in  the  meantime." 

Lord !  how  the  sound  of  "  lord"  resounded  in  my  ears — 
physician  to  a  lord  t 

In  a  few  days  all  was  ahiinged,  and  I  wa§  to  he  in- 
troduced to  his  lordship  as  TraTelliiig  Physician,  preyious 
to  our  departure  for  the  continent.  Lord,  Physician, 
and  Continent,  were  thi«e  words  which  I  could  not  hare 
supposed  to  hear  any  relation  to  each  other  as  regarded 
myself.  I  had  still  a  fbrtnight  hefore  me  ;  for  his  lord- 
■Up  had  Biignited  into  the  eoantry;  and  as  I  was  not  to 
see  hiu  till  his  return,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  hotter 
than  take  a  few  finishing  lessons  in  tJie  French  language, 
knowing  just  as  much  as  hoys  do  when  they  leaye  school, 
where  they  had  a  French  master  ence  a-week.  It  hap- 
pened thai  M.  Haeine,  professor  of  the  language,  liyed 
in  the  Mae  street  aa  myaelfl  The  worthy  professor 
told  me,  honestly,  that  as  my  stay  would  be  so  short  in 
England,  he  could  not  do  me  any  serrice,  and  declined 
the  undertaking.  Should  t  hare  acted  as  honestly,  had 
M.  Raefaie  applied  to  mte  for  a  fortnights  doctoring  for 
mam  ekMsle  oomplaint  f 

Tha  DbetofTi  by  diraetioii,  (rreoeded  his  patient  and 
te  family  to  Doter.  The  pletnre  of  his  tamnltnous 
fediflgSy  his  sangnine  aotielfations,  Is  so  freshlj^ 
tnie,  thai  its  reality  is  at  obce  fell. 

I  had  feoeived  letters  from  my  ihther,  who  was  in 
Ffaaoe,  aathotiafaig  me  to  draw  upon  him  ton  a  hundred 
pounds ;  but  the  iMt  time  that  wa  parted,  we  had  an  al- 
tercation upon  that  subject,  and  I  had  almost  resolved 
never  to  apply  again  to  that  source.  It  was  an  impious 
resolution,  begoMen  in  pride,  and  reared  in  ingratitude. 
Sueh  ware  my  feelings,  two  months  prerious,  and  they 
were  wronghi  to  exoeas  hy  the  litde  power  my  fever  left 
me  to  resist  them.  How  differently  did  I  find  myself 
situated  at  the  present  moment.  I  was  at  once  turning 
niy  professional  studies  to  aeoounf,  and  putthig  into  my 
pooket  iAM  I  had  been  putting  into  my  head.  I  was 
about  to  Work  out  my  temporal  subsiBteBoe ;  and  how 
easy,  how  aauable  did  the  task  appear  I  The  same  ex- 
cess of  feeling,  which  once  depressed  me  beyond  *what 
was  absolutely  probable,  now  raised  me  above  all  possi- 
hitfty ;  fer  no  one  ever  so  little  reduced  to  practice  the 
golden  rtle  of  fioraes— **  MifiMm  ienof  meiOem/*  I 
unafiasd  myself,  tiierefore^  at  onoe  lannehed  into  fesh- 
ioni^le  life,  and  was  travelling  physician  to  an  English 
nobleman,  about  to  set  out  upon  his  travels.  How 
sweetly  smooth  did  the  future  appear  to  me  ;  my  success 
I  considered  certain.  I  had  me  first  interest,  which 
would  protect  and  patronise  me  in  fhture.  I  imagined 
myself  already  practising  in  St  James's,  my  carriage  wait- 
ing at  the  door,  until  I  had  dismissed  my  morning  patients. 

These,  and  similarly  extravagant  misconceptions  of 
xtfy  real  situation,  worked  upon  my  imagination,  always 
pn>ne  to  look  ferwai^  to  a  brilliant  future — always  pay- 
ing the  price  of  its  ardour  in  the  disappointment  of  the 
present.  How  different  did  the  thing  really  appear, 
when  placed  in  its  true  colours. — ^What  was  I,  and  what 
WIS  I  about  to  dot  A  youth,  who  with  some  hundred 
more  of  his  companions,  had  got  a  medical  diploms),  and, 
hy  a  lucky  concatenation  of  events,  was  allowed  to  ac- 
eottpiiny  a  femlty  to  the  south  of  France,  who  might  re- 
pay themselves  for  the  inconveniences  such  a  guest  might 
cause  them  by  some  trifling  services  which  he  might  ren- 
der them ! 

The  femily  <fid  not  send  fer  me  till  the  fellowlng  day, 
when  I  was  summoned  to  attend  them.  I  was  rather 
mCortifled,  when  I  heard  that  they  had  arrived  the  pre- 
vious evening,  without  immediately  sending  for  me. 
Why  rfiould  his  Lordship  miss  an  opportunity  of  avail- 
ing himself  of  my  services  1  It  appeared  to  me  rather 
vS^i$  dig,  Nav,  two  or  three  other  circumstances 
puiued  me  a  little,  and  I  determined  to  keep  up  the 
dignity  of  my  cloth.  Time  and  experience  put  all  things 
to  rights.        ' I  commenced 

pActice  thts  stenbif  ,aQd  pr^ioribed  a  composing  draught 


for  his  lordship,  which,  perhaps,  was  nsver  taken.  The 
following  morning  we  started  for  Paris.  Two  earriageo 
were  waiting  in  tiie  yard,  with  the  horses,  ready.  "You 
will  take  charge  of  the  calash,"  said  his  lordship,  point- 
ing it  out  to  me,  as  he  and  her  ladydup  mounted  the 
chariot.  Dignity  of  the  cloth,  I  replied,  mentally,  as  I 
found  myself  seated  by  the  fsmme  de  ckambre,  I  was 
sulky  during  half  of  the  first  stage  ;  I  grew  better  to- 
wards dinner  time ;  and  in  the  evening  was  as  hiippy  as 
ever  I  remember  to  have  been.  We  proceeded  by  dow 
journeys,  seldom  startim^  heftnra  eteven,  aor  tHivelliag 
after  dinner ;  for  my  patient  was  fai  too  weak  a  state  to 
allow  of  forced  marches.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  everything  to  advantage.  The  eveiyUung  was 
in  reality  nothing;  but  I  did  not  believe  so  flien. 

The  nltimate  resting-place  of  the  party  proTed 
to  be  Pan,  then  an  almost  unknown  land  to  the 
English — ^for  this  was  in  181 9.  In  this  part  of  the 
Narrative  there  is  some  rklnahle  medical  iafor- 
ihation.  The  patient  survived  tiH  fst  in  the  fol- 
lowing; spring ;  and  the  physician,  after  trarerslng  a 
part  of  Spain,  and  seeing  his  noble  patient  interred 
at  Orfhex,  returned  to  London  in  mnch  the  same 
condition  as  at  his  first  starting. 

I  proceeded  dtreet  to  London,  and  repaired  to  my 
old  qoarters  in  Thavies  Inn,  where  I  feund  thhigs  much 
as  I  had  left  them.  I  determined  to  remain  quietly 
here,  till  I  oould  decide  finally  upon  the  expediepey  of 

5 itching  my  tent  in  London,  or  again  travelling  abroad, 
(y  medical  friends  advised  my  adopting  the  former 
I^aa ;  I  was  disposed  to  embrace  the  hitter. 

**  Yon  must  write  a  book,"  said  the  old  geatfasttii  to 
me,  jnst  as  he  awoke  from  his  nap  in  the  ha^  parioar. 
''I  want  to  see  you  write  a  book.  Where  axe  the 
young  ladies  f  **  And  he  took  a  pinch  of  snu^,  and 
yawned  again  in  his  chair.  ^You  may  make  it  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  any  of  your  friends  win  give  it 
a  dash  of  science  for  you.  The  mineral  springs  in  Ger- 
many are  good  food  for  a  physloiaii,  and  timy  are  of  as 
much  service  to  him  at  home  as  abroad.'*  When  I  was 
told  that  1  must  write  a  book,  and  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely interesting,  I  began  to  fliink  that  t  Bad  more 
talent  than  I  was  aware  of.  I  replied,  however,  mo- 
destly, that  my  peregrinations  had  extended  only  to  ens 
foreign  count^,  and  I  oould  not  w^  writa  upon  the 
German  springs  unless  I  had  really  visited  theau  ''No 
necessity  in  the  world,"  he  replied,''forlearing  the  city  ; 
you  Will  find  everything  that  yon  want  without  going  a 
utile  from  your  own  door."  His  then  gave  me  saeh  in- 
structions upon  the  subject  as  slmost  made  n^  batieve  I 
had  been  on  the  spot,  which  he  told  me  how  to  deecrihe. 
**  A  young  physician  must  publish  himself  into  prao- 
tiee,"  he  continued,  **  or  he  will  find  it  an  uphill  concern. 
I  have  helped  more  than  one  in  this  way.  My,  John 
Hunter  was  the  worst  writer  that  ever  took  a  pea  ia 
hand.  I  wrote  his  essay  on  the  teeth  for  him,  aad  it 
was  a  hard  job  too  ;  for  not  only  could  I  not  understand 
him,  but  he  evidently  did  not  comprehend  his  own 
meaning.  It  was  an  Herculean  lid>our  to  him  to  com- 
pose a  sentence,  and  a  week's  Work  to  make  it  hitelUgi- 
ble,  and  yet  he  was  a  most  extnu>rdiaBry  man,  aad  the 
most  laborious  one  I  ever  knew,  I  eannot  apeessariiy 
know  anything  of  his  medical  reputation,  but  I  believe 
that  it  stands  very  high."  I  replied  in  ihe  affirmative, 
that  it  eertainly  stood  very  high ;  bnt  that  posterity 
Judged  verydifibreatly  of  his  talents.  Even  John  Hauler, 
I  replied,  has  become  a  par^  qasMidn  hi  this  ^gt  of  oaai. 
The  old  man  laughed  heartily  at  this  idea,  and  beffed 
me  to  explain  what  I  meant. 

The  explanation  ha^r  ceased  to  interest  Tha 
theories  of  OrganijEation  and  Electricity  liaTa  for 
the  time  given  place  to  Mesmeristn.  The  traa 
principle  df  life  n  now,  we  heller^  snppoaed  ^  be 
involved  in  the  magnetic  inflnenoe,  tlKHigh  wliat 
the  <^  gentlemaB  said  of  the  then  ihahionabla  doc- 
trines we  may  risrf  saftly  eaetend  to  the  modem  or 
revived  one--«" 
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'  I  wrald  not  rMomnend  jov,  my  joung  friend^  to 
toMh  npoa  thia  aabjeet  ia  your  book ;  it  will  do  yon  no 
food  ;  Bor  iadeed  Bato  yoa  aay  Tory  dear  ideaa  upon 
tbe  BuUor."  I  bowod  aaent,  ud  ntkod  him  whioh 
mm&nl  wmtan  I  ihonld  fini  dMoribel  As  he  wu 
•boot  to  eommenoe^  we  were  intempted  by  the  arriTftl 
of  the  young  ladles,  who.  as  asnal^  ran  up  to  him  and  em- 
bneed  him  as  afbther.  "  Is  there  any  of  the  gooseberry 
pie  remaining,  my  dears  I"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 
"  Pray  lei  me  haTe  some  of  it.'*  The  girls  ran  ont  of 
the  room,  and  the  gooseberry  pie  and  cadtards  were 
soon  nshered  in.  He  ate  eleven  of  the  latter,  and  as 
mnch  of  the  pie  as  the  costards  conld  cover ;  and  in 
order  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  company  from  his 
piste,  he  related  an  anecdote  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast, 
where  the  deficiency  of  gooseberrr  tarts  had  nearly  pat 
to  root  the  whole  Common  CounciL 

And  who  was  this  old  man,  so  fond  of  metaphysics 
sad  gooseberry  pie  t  Who  this  patriarch  with  hoary 
kead  and  fhrrowed  cheek,  who,  not  bent  down  by  the 
inirmities  of  old  sge,  proved  that  man  can  physicalW 
and  morally  laugh  at  foar-scoret  Read  his  epitaph 
written  by  Bim8e&,  and  it  will  afford  a  tme  picture  of 
what  he  Mice  was.  It  was  only  in  his  latter  years  that 
I  knew  him,  and  then  even  it  was  impossible  to  suppose 
that  he  ever  conld  have  been  younger.  Heplete  with 
uecdote,aiid  polished  in  his  manners,  he  won  the  affec- 
tions of  all  who  knew  him ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
mystery  attached  to  hii  history,  yon  forgot  all  that  con- 
jeetoze  oonld  suggest,  in  the  fond  of  entertainment  which 
his  couTersaUon  affoided.  He  possessed  that  inimitable 
ait  of  suiting  his  oonversation  to  his  company,  having 
iniy  by  an  indescribable  means,  ascertained  the  bear- 
lags  of  tbeir  understanding,  and  the  elevation  of  their 
intellects.  He  then  Ingeniously  entered  upon  such 
topics  as  they  could  readily  meet^and  by  a  power  of  con- 
versational airaagementy  allowed  them  to  suppose  that 
they  were  leading  the  conversation,  when  they  were  in 
reality  bat  passive  listeneis  to  what  he  said.  ^  As  yoa 
just  obeerred,  and  with  much  justice,"  so  he  would  tell 
them  tomethiag  quite  new,  which,  by  the  manner  of 
doing  ity  they  believed  in  reality  Uiey  bad  themselves 
told  him. 

It  was  the  author  of  "  Br.  Syntax,"  who  visited  in  the 
fbmily  where  I  then  resided.  I  know  not  what  was  his 
chief  attractioB  ia  this  quarter,  unless  it  were  the  goose- 
bcny  pies  and  custards,  which  he  certainly  demoUsbed 
with  a  peenliar  gusto.  His  anecdotes,  which  seemed  to 
ifring  fkeah  from  the  bottom  of  an  inexhaustible  well, 
paid  amply  for  the  cost  of  the  n^ountaias  of  pastry 

whiek  he  eenanmed. Hiscon- 

venatioa  waa  always  moet  polidied*  and  the  outer  was 
fingottea  in  the  inner  man.  He  often  brought  us  his 
Bsaaaoipis  of  Syntax's  Tour,  to  read,  as  be  took  them 
to  the  printer's,  and  always  insisted  upon  it,  that  he'had 
not  the  slightefit  idea,  nor  even  taste,  for  poetry.  He 
was  the  author  of  Lord  Lyttleton's  Letters,  and  the 
ftmsoa  i^heai  stocy  which  onee  produeed  a  sensation  in 
the  manl  world.  He  considered  this  as  the  best  of  his 
pndietMBS^  and  t  should  agree  vrith  him.  Although  a 
most  volominoafl  writer,  he  never  put  hUi  name  to  any- 
tbiaf  he  wrote. 

Oar  Flfjiicito  did  not  frobahly  tiraoh  mmxj 

ftes  during  ^e  two  jeam  he  spent  in  London  at 

this  time.    His  canyaas^  for  the  appointment  of 

FfayBMB  to  an  enlnyo  Diapenaaij,  exhibits  m 

]ivd;ypictav»  of  miMiii  clsss  London  sswisty  in  » 

pcfticulsr  aspect*     When  he  ohtahiea  the  appoint- 

oK&t  of  Pfrysfdaoi  fbr  five  years  to  the  family  of  a 

'BoUk  nohlaman  residing  in  Fans,  we  sliould  say 

the  nmk  haeogaes  fot  m  time  qniie  a  snpplemeftt 

to  CRi  Wm;  ooffoeihig  the  staitoment,  however, 

hy  the  r^coileclion  that  no  trnet  descriptions  of 

actual  fifs  are  to  he  Ibond  than  in  the  adventures 

of  him  of  Santillanot    We  mnst  he  content  with 

the  head  of  the  hootaehold,  tho  Prince^  and  with 

DQl  n  ii4o"Tisw  of  Mm,    The  secMiafy^  tin  oool^ 


the  valets,  are  more  delicately  traced,  thongh  each 
has  received,  probably,  a  few  heightening  touches 
fot  stage  effect. 

The  Prince,  then,  was  a  man  who  lived  for  the  day, 
and  only  thought  of  the  morrow  as  able  to  procure  him 
possibly  more  entertainment  than  the  day.  He  seldom 
read,  and  if  he  did,  it  was  only  a  pamphlet,  or  the  last 
new  novel  published  bv  Avocat.  With  politics  he  never 
troubled  himself,  or  he  had,  perhaps,  been  too  mnch 
troubled  by  them.  As  regarded  genenl  literature,  how* 
Ofer,  he  seemed  to  be  quite  on /ai<;  he  knew  the  merits 
of  most  authors,  and  could  equally  point  out  their  de« 
fbcts.  Speak  of  chemistry,  he  seemed  thoronghly  ae* 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  the  science.  Physics  he 
had  a  natural  talent  for,  and  vvas  often  occupied  in 
inventing  some  plan  to  connteract  the  loss  in  vertical 
motion.  He  was  a  very  fkir  mathematician.  He  was 
an  excellent  modern  linguist,  and  could  speak  half-a- 
doaen  languages  fluently.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  elas- 
sies.  His  conversation  was  replete  with  aneedote,  for 
his  memory  was  most  retentive,  and  he  turned  every- 
thing he  heard  to  his  own  account :  he  made  it  in  fact 
his  own.  So  far  from  appearing  to  hare  neglected  his 
edncatioii,'he  seemed,  on  the  eontrary,  to  have  stadied 
a  great  deal ;  and  yet  his  whole  iaformation  was  derived 
from  what  ho  had  picked  op  in  conversation,  and  UtUe 
from  books.  His  social  powers  were  great ;  and  as  he 
was  not  pedantic,  but  gallant  and  amiable  in  the  ex- 
treme, so  he  was  adored  by  the  fair  sex. 

To  return  to  the  Prinee.  I  mi^  observe,  thai  his  oe- 
onpations  were  moet  trivial.  He  would  rise  at  five 
o'clock,  put  on  his  robe  de  ekawhm^  and  sit  at  his  table 
in  his  study  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  he  was  employed  in  sketching  some- 
thing upon  paper,  chewing  the  comer  of  his  pocket  hand- 
kerohiei;  and  taking  snuff :  wholly  absorbed  in  these  oe- 
cnpations,  he  hardly  lifted  his  head  from  the  table  untU 
he  was  summoned  to  break£sst.  Then  his  latent  faculties 
became  fr«e,  and  he  would  converse  during  the  whole  of 
this  repast  with  his  mattre  d*k6td,  or  his  cook.  If  he  had 
no  other  company.  He  seldom,  however,  was  driven  to 
sneh  expedients  ;  fir  as  hie  taUe  had  the  flnt  repnta* 
tion,  there  were  seldom  vranting  guests  in  the  shape  of 
cousins  or  nephews,  or  even  of  intimate  friends.  This 
repast,  which  generally  lasted  an  hour,  was  slways 
taken  hi  the  rcbe  de  diambre;  and  then  he  retired  again 
to  Ms  cabinet,  where  he  senmined  aaiil  it  was  time  to 
dress  hinnelf  for  the  mete  important  dnties  of  the  day  ; 
such  as  are  performed  by  a  man  vrith  plenty  of  gM>ney« 
and  without  any  official  occupation,  in  the  most  dissi- 
pated city  in  Europe.    It  was  a  promenade  with  the 

Duchess  of ,  or  the  Countess  of  ;  perhaps 

it  W88  in  paying  court  to  the  King,  or  more  probably  in 
doBg  Mithing  at  all^  with  which  he  ooeupied  himself  till 
dinner-time. 

If  the  time  previous  to  this  important  epoch  of  the 
day,  for  to  him  **  la  vie  c^itait  U  diner/*  was  not  all  dis- 
posed of,  he  quietly  undressed  and  went  to  bed,  where 
he  slept  m  soundly  as  at  midnight,  mitil  his  talot  an- 
nounced to  him  that  it  was  time  to  dress.  Then  his 
imagination  awoke,  and  he  was  employed  in  snticipating 
the  quality  of  the  repast,  till  he  found  himself  seated  by 
the  fsir  Duchess,  and  in  the  act  of  saying  the  prettiest 
thing  in  the  world,  or  relishing  a  delighthl  mouthfhl  of 
seme  choice  dish.  This  was  Mb  element ;  he  shone  here 
as  a  blight  star  in  the  gastronomio  firmament ;  but  what 
greater  eulogium  can  be  paid  him,  than  the  one  pro- 
nounced upon  him  by  his  own  cook,  who,  in  speaking  of 
him,  and  discussing  his  different  merits,  observed,  that 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  serve  him,  Ibr,  said  he,  ^  Montisur 
U  Prince  e$t  e99entidlement  <mhin%er.'*  Now  this  same 
artist  had  been  cook  to  two  empresses,  and  to  many 
princes,  whfeh  adds  vreight  to  the  eomplfanent  paid  the 
I^rmce  upoit  his  culinary  talents.  He  paid  dear  fbr  the 
compliment,  it  is  tme,  in  more  ways  than  one ;  nor  was 
he  blind  to  the  system  of  depredation  whioh  these  artistv 
practised  upon  him. 

If  he  dined  out,  and  the  dfamer  was  at  all  ditHnffnif 
it  served  for  conversation  at  the  morrow's  breakfhst  : 
and  hxB  cook  wis  snxe  to  erttieise  the  ^Bimer  as  rdate^ 
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to  him,  and  gire  reuons  for  adminiBtering  his  own  kit- 
chen in  a  different  way  ;  for  any  enloginm  paased  on  an- 
other kitchen  was  an  indirect  inflnlt  to  his  own.  If  he 
had  to  cede  a  point,  he  always  pleaded  want  of  means, 
and  hegged  for  an  increase  of  salary,  and  then  he  wonld 
compete  with  any  artist  in  Paris  ;  for  he  helleyed  him- 
self competent  to  anything  yet  known  in  his  art. 

Gall  and  Spurzheim  were  flourlahing  in  Paris 
at  this  time,  and  their  science  was  in  the  zenith. 
The  Physician  knew  them  both,  and  his  opinion  of 
them  seems  to  have  coincided  with  that  of  the 
French  Professors  who  were  unanimous  in  saying, 
^'Spurzkeim  croU  au  fMim  tL  tout  ce  q»*U  dit,  eomme 
un  hon  enfant.  GaU  n'y  croit  paa  un  mot."  Snch  was 
the  opinion  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  at  this  time  gave  an  opinion  on 
the  character  of  a  person  from  the  examination  of 
his  head,  with  which  our  Physician,  though  not  a 
believer  in  Phrenology — ^which  he  indeed  cuts  up  se- 
verely— ^was  much  struck.  It  was  one  happy  guess. 
The  five-years'  residence  in  France  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  happy  period  of  the  Physician's  life.  He 
accompanied  tiie  family  in  their  annual  peregrina- 
tions to  Dieppe,  then  first  becoming  the  fashionable 
bathing-place  of  the  Court.  His  engagement  was 
not  renewed  ;  but  he  was  invited  professionally  to 
spend  one  winter  in  Poland,  and  afterwards  to  go  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Poland  had  not  yet  been  finally 
conquered,  and,  besides,  his  Prince  was  much  of  a 
Russian.  He  took  a  few  weeks  to  say  farewell  to 
old  friends  in  England  before  setting  ofi^  Every 
one  was  kind ;  there  could  be  no  professional  nor 
other  jealousy  of  a  man  about  to  expatriate  him- 
self, probably  for  life.  His  country-town  and  his 
village  sketches  at  this  time  are  even  more  racy  to 
English  readers  than  his  metropolitan  and  Parisian 
adventures.  The  one  is  as  Crabbe-like  as  the  other 
resembles  Le  Sage. 

The  period  of  twenty  years,  spent  in  different 
kingdoms,  and  in  various  society,  affords  our 
Wanderer  copious  materials  for  filling  up  the  re- 
mainder of  his  book.  Cracow,  whUe  Poland  was 
still  at  least  nominally  an  independent  St4te  ; 
Odessa,  and  St.  Petersbuig,  were  alternately  his 
places  of  residence.  In  the  latter  capital  he  was 
indeed  settled  for  above  twelve  years,  nor  is  it  easy 
to  say  why  he  abandoned  it ;  though  he  seems,  at 
the  close  of  his  narrative,  again  adrift  upon  the 
world  ;  in  which,  by  the  way,  by  some  means  or 
other — ^thdugh  we  do  not  distinctly  learn  where  or 
when,  but  before  going  to  the  north  of  Europe,  he 
must  have  ^' given  pledges  to  society" — gained  a 
wife  and  children.  We  have  of  late  heard  a  good 
deal  of  Odessa,  the  Crimea,  and  Petersburg  ;  so, 
upon  the  whole,  we  are  more  attracted  by  the  Pol- 
ish sketches.  Though  it  is  the  Poland  of  a  dozen 
or  more  years  since,  they  are  more  original  and 
fresh  than  other  parts  of  a  narrative^  aU  of  which, 
however,  is  highly  entertaining. 

I  was  to  be  a  hanger-on  for  some  time,  and  as  I  had 
promised  to  remain  the  whole  winter  in  Poland,  I  de- 
termined to  amuse  myself  as  well  as  I  conld  in  the  re- 
public. I  had  time  and  opportunity  to  appreciate  the 
character  of  the  people  of  both  dasses ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  a  species  of  liberty  was  allowed  them  here,  which 
has  been  interdicted  everywhere  else,  vis.  the  liberty  of 
speech. 

The  family  in  which  I  resided  was  the  most  opulent 
in  the  republic ;  nay,  two-thirds  of  the  territory  belonged  I 
to  its  head,  and  the  house  was  the  scene  of  continued  ' 


mexriment.  We  seldom  sat  down  less  than  twenty  to 
table,  and  as  many  more  were  added  to  the  party  dung 
the  evening.  Feasting  and  revelling  lengthened  the 
days  by  stealing  from  tiie  honrs  of  the  night. 

The  guests  seemed  to  go  on  much  as  the  guests 
at  the  l^gUsh  mansion  of  Lord  Amundeville. 

«^The  g«ntlemen  get  up  betimes  to  shoot 
Or  hunt ;  the  young,  because  they  liked  the  sport ; 
The  middle-aged,  to  make  the  day  more  shoxt.** 

And  so  the  reader  may  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  canto, 
without  requiring  any  note  or  commentary  to  ezplaia 
the  peculiarity  of  the  country.  It  is  true,  we  did  not 
hunt  the  hare,  nor  chase  the  fox;  but  we  hunted  the  heai 
and  the  wolf,  or  formed  sledging  parties  when  the  wea- 
ther permitted  it.  Prince  PUckler  Muskau  has  b^n 
very  minute  in  his  details  of  a  day's  amusement  in  Eng- 
land. In  what  does  it  differ  from  one  spent  in  a  Baran's 
castle  in  Germany,  or  in  a  Palatine's  house  in  Poland ! 

Each  guest  breakfasts  in  his  own  room,  where  tea  and 
coffee  are  serred  him  at  his  own  hour  ;  he  rises  to  take  it, 
or  takes  it  in  bed,  sipping  his  coffee,  eating  his  toast,  or 
smoking  his  pipe,  alternately.  If  he  has  no  particular 
plan  of  amusement  for  the  morning — ^no  hunting,  no 
shooting,  nor  gallanting,  he  remains  in  his  dressuig-gowii, 
reclining  upon  his  sofi^  with  a  pipe  in  one  hand,  and  a 
book  in  the  other,  till  dinner-time.  There  is  in  most 
houses  a  luncheon  served  about  eleven,  but  it  is  often 
sparingly  attended  by  the  guests,  for  the  dinner-hour  is 
early  in  Poland.  Not  *  longing  at  sixty  for  the  hour  of 
six,"  their  longings  are  not  so  long,  and  all  assemble  for 
the  grand  object  of  life  about  three  o'clock.  Then  the 
ceremonies  of  inquiries  concerning  health,  and  last  ni^t's 
fatigue,  and  ^hope  you  did  not  take  cold,"  and  "  I  am 
afraid  that  you  exerted  yourself  too  much,''  *nd  ''Inw 
charmingly  your  daughter  dances,"  and  ''when  does 
your  son  return  from  Ids  travels  1"  and  then  the  tervsat 
enters  with  a  little  tray,  covered  with  little  glasses,  which 
he  presents  with  one  hand,  holding  a  bottle  of  brandy  or 
some  spirit  in  the  other,  to  fill  the  glass  at  yonr  com- 
mand, and  another  servant  hands  you  a  small  bit  of 
cheese,  or  a  bit  of  dried  salmon,  or  salt  herring,  with  a 
little  bit  of  bread  upon  which  to  put  the  tit-bit,  which 
you  put  into  your  mouth ;  and,  the  folding-doora  open- 
ing, you  hand  a  lady  in  to  dinner. 

As  regards  the  seat  you  occupy,  the  nearer  yon  are 
to  the  mistress  of  the  table,  the  nearer  yon  are  to  the 
seat  of  honour ;  and  each  takes  his  place  by  a  kind  of 
aristocratic  instinctive  feeling.  The  doctor  sits  very 
near  the  end  of  the  table,  the  nrthest  removed  fton  the 
seat  of  honour. 

The  dishes  are  all  handed  round,  as  in  Franee,  and 
nothing  is  carved  upon  the  table,  which  is  generally 
covered  with  the  dessert.  There  are  few  dishes  peculiar 
to  the  country,  except  the  sour  soup,  which  is  exquisite. 
The  beer  is  delicious :  the  wines  of  the  country  bad;  but 
at  a  nobleman's  table,  of  course,  the  best  wines  are  im- 
ported from  France. 

The  dinner  does  not  last  long ;  the  process  of  carriag 
much  lengthens  this  repast  with  us.  All  rise  together, 
and  the  gentlemen  conduct  the  ladies  to  the 


room,  where  coffee  is  served.  If  there  be  no  straagen 
present,  it  is  customary  ibr  the  men  to  retire  into  their 
rooms  immediately  after  dinner,  where  they  smoke  their 
pipes,  and  take  a  siesta  till  about  eight  o'clock.  All  meet 
in  the  drawing-room  at  tea-time,  when  evening  risiters 
flock  in.  Then  begin  the  waits  and  the  maiurka,  with 
the  ravishing  German  mudc  How  much  he  loses  who 
does  not  dance,  and  has  not  music  in  his  soul !  Gkrds, 
dice,  billiards,  have  their  votaries,  and  the  amnseiaente 
contmue  till  midnight,  when  all  retire,  and  the  foUowing 
day  resembles  the  preceding.       •        .       .         • 

In  Poland  there  are  but  two  classes  of  sociel^— the 
rioh  and  the  poor,  or  the  nobleman  and  the  peasant ; 
there  is  no  fi^rt  UtU^  and  the  whole  commeree  of  the 
country  is  carried  on  by  Germans  and  Jews.  The  lower 
class,  who  inhabit  the  towns,  are,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
dolent and  laiy,  and  much  addicted  to  drinking.  As 
soon  as  they  procure  a  few  kreutiers  by  their  labour, 
they  buy  spirits,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  work  till  their 
ftmds  are  ezhaosted.    Ererything  theiefore  pcoeeeda 
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Ttry  dowly.  It  ia  the  work  of  yean  to  eompleto  a  mo- 
dente-OMd  boofle  ;  and  eyen  pnblio  woAa  do  not  Boem 
to  progreM  more  rapidly.  The  people  are  dirty  in  the 
eztitme ;  aaid  their  mental  endowments  are  not  of  a  yery 
kirii  order.    They  are  yery  bigoted. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  conn^  differ  widely  from  tboee 
of  the  town.  The  peaaant  is  a  distinct  being,  liying 
entirely  upon  the  produce  of  the  ground  he  cultiyates, 
and  with  which  alone  he  seems  conyeisant.  His  state 
of  weU  or  ill  being  depends  npon  a  yariety  of  oireum- 
stanoes  not  to  be  nndentood  bnt  by  those  who  haye  re- 
rided  some  time  in  the  country.  Some  haye  no  other 
pQSBeaaon  than  a  hut  and  adjoining  f^ffden,  sufficient 
only  to  plant  their  potatoes.  Others  are  like  our  little 
fumag,  who  pay  a  rent  fbr  their  land  ;  and  others  pay 
in  aanoal  poll-tax.  Some  work  out  their  temporal  exis- 
tenoe  by  Uboozing  fiye  days  in  the  week  for  their  master. 

Their  dress  is  grotesque,  but  pleasing  to  the  eye.  A 
long  white  cloth  coat,  reaching  to  the  heels,  cut  in  a 
peeiiliar  shape :  a  large,  broad,  and  thick-stuffed  leathern 
belt,  budded  before  by  fiye  or  six  stiaps,  surrounds  the 
wBtti.  This  allows  of  all  yariety  of  taste.  Some  are  of 
plain  katlier,  some  studded  with  silyer-headed  nails,  and 
Bome  with  mother-of-pearl,  inlaid  in  shapes  of  flowers 
and  images.  This  part  of  the  dress  seems  to  be  the 
teuchstone  of  their  pride.  A  long,  blue  waistcoat,  with 
enhroidered  fl^  pockets ;  loose  striped  cotton  trousers, 
thick  long  boots,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat ;  all  these 
mich  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  indiyidual ; 
hut  such  yras  the  Sunday  attire  of  a  respectable  peasant 
wlien  I  resided  in  the  republic  of  Cracow. 

If  a  nobleman  in  a  fit  of  anger  killed  one  of  his  pea- 
nata,  the  law  compelled  him  to  ftimish  money  sufficient 
to  bury  him.  If  he  slew  the  peasant  of  his  neighbour, 
the  latter  oonld  compel  him  to  replace  him  by  one  of 
his  own. 

I  wu  playing  at  cards  on  new  year's  eye,  when  the 
coM  was  yery  intense— I  think  27**  Reaumur,  and  a  ser- 
Tint  entered  the  room  to  inform  a  nobleman  that  three 
of  his  peasants  were  found  frozen  to  death,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town.  '^11  n'y  a  que  troii,  ^tA  peu  de  ekate,'* 
and  eontittued  his  game  of  quinte,  without  making  an- 
other obeerration.  The  same  circumstance  might  haye 
eceamd  in  fii^^d ;  but  would  not  he  to  whom  the 
news  was  communicated  make  it  his  care  immediately 
to  send  his  steward  to  giye  all  the  consolation  possible 
tothedwiretted  famiUesf  Not  so  with  the  Pole  ;  he 
ealy  became  more  anxious  to  win  his  game  at  cards,  to 
■ake  up  for  the  loss  of  the  three  peasants.  This,  it  is 
tne,  waai  an  instance  only  of  pasdye  oonduct ;  but  I 
witeessed  eo  much  more  actiye  brutiJity  exercised  by 
the  rich  towards  the  poor,  so  much  want  of  common 
haaiiiity  In  the  relations  existing  between  them,  on  the 
part  of  tiae  soperior,  that  so  fkr  from  sympathising  with 
them  upon  the  loes  of  their  liberty,  I  could  not  but  re- 
1^  thai  they  oyer  should  haye  had  so  much  in  former 
times,  seeing  how  emelly  they  abused  the  little  which 
WIS  still  left  them. 

The  aboTe  might  not  be  acceptable  at  a  Polish 
public  dinner  in  this  country  ;  but  it  has  a  flavour 
of  truth  notwithstanding.  Those  men  hardly  de- 
serre  £reedom,who  would  deny  the  blessing  to  their 
fenow-creatares.  A  handf  ol  of  proud  and  extraya- 
gant  feudal  nobles,  with  milliomi  of  their  enslayed 
Krfr^  must  hare  formed  a  social  community  which 
offers  some  palliation  for  the  ruthless  invader. 

The  tme  theory,  nay,  the  actual  practice  of  ae- 
<IB]iing  a  variety  of  languages,  is  thus  explained, 
ukd  is  not^  philosophically  considered,  at  all  remote 
from  the  above  subject  of  civil  liberty : — 

The  Pole  is  of  all  others  the  man  most  calculated  to 
dune  in  society.  Variety  of  language,  which  to  most 
foreiigners  is  so  great  a  barrier,  and  allows  them  rather 
to  be  tolerated  tiban  courted,  is  to  him  no  obstacle.  When 
he  is  St  Vienna,  he  speaks  better  German  than  the  Em- 
perar ;  when  in  Paris,  the  most  refined  ear  can  hardly 
detect  the  foreign  accent;  and  eyen  in  London,  his  pronun- 
ciation of  Eoglish  is  so  much  more  tolerable  than  that 


of  all  other  foreigners,  that  it  is  the  subject  of  general 
admiration. 

This  great  fiMility  of  speaking  languages,  so  peculiar 
to  the  Poles,  is  attributable  to  two  causes :  primo,  their 
own  language  comprehends  of  itself  all  the  sounds  which 
can  be  found  by  a  combination  of  letters  ;  and,  tecundo, 
they  are  accustomed  from  infiuicy  to  speak  several  lan- 
guages daily.  Polish,  German,  French,  and  EngUsh 
ring  the  changes  in  their  ears  every  hour  of  the  day  ; 
and  when  these  are  instilled  into  them  at  an  age  when 
no  choice  is  allowed,  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  is  incon- 
siderable. 

Languages  are  only  acquired  by  the  habit  of  speaking 
them,  and  not  by  rules  of  grammar.  It  is  the  constant 
conversation  with  natives  themselves  which  gives  the 
flMility.  Whichever  language  is  predominant,  this  alone 
will  be  the  one  well-spoken ;  hence  the  great  object  is  to 
allow  none  to  be  predominant ;  and  this  is  accomplished 
in  the  education  of  Polish  children,  as  much  from  neces- 
sity as  ftom  choice.  The  child  is,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  existence,  put  into  the  arms  of  an  EngUsh  nur- 
sery-maid ;  as  he  grows  older,  he  will  probably  have  a 
French  dancing-master,  a  Grerman  music-master,  and  an 
English  tutor.  When  he  has  completed  his  morning 
tasks  under  these  different  tutors,  he  sits  down  to  table, 
where  the  languages  are  as  various  as  the  dishes  ;  and 
when  hie  retires  to  his  play-ground,  he  finds  half-a-dosen 
children  of  different  nations  to  play  with.  There  is  not 
a  day  in  the  whole  year  in  which  he  is  confined  to  speak- 
ing and  hearing  his  mother-tongue.  It  is  precisely  the 
language  which  he  knows  the  least,  and  winch  he  never 
speaks  ttom  choice. 

I  have  put  all  this  in  the  masculine  gender,  and  I 
should  have  put  it  in  the  feminine  ;  for  it  is  precisely 
the  ladies  who  possess  the  talent  of  speaking  languages 
so  well.  I  have  hardly  ever  met  with  a  PoliA  lady 
with  whom  I  could  not  converse  in  English,  and  without 
the  least  fear  of  being  misunderstood.  It  is  thus,  how- 
ever, that  such  facility  is  acquired,  and  it  can  be  ac- 
quired by  no  other  means. 

Can  a  child  be  expected  to  learn  a  language,  and 
speak  it  fiuently,  in  which  he  takes  a  lesson  three  times 
a-week,  and  devotes  the  rest  of  his  time  to  his  mother- 
tongue  f  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  even  the 
nice  pronunciation  of  a  language  may  be  gained  in  ma- 
turer  years  ;  and  young  ladies  are  sent  to  Paris  for  six 
months,  in  order  to  acquire  a  correct  pronunciation  of 
French,  which  perhaps  they  haye  never  heard  spoken 
before,  but  horn  the  mouth  of  an  English  teacher.  They 
might  be  sent  to  Pekin  with  the  same  chance  of  success. 

But^  if  so  generally  adepts  in  the  living  tongues, 
the  Poles  of  this  day,  according  to  the  Physician, 
know  little  of  the  dead  languages.  It  was  not  al- 
ways 80.F— -Before  the  wandering  Galen  left  Po- 
land, he  laid  up  materials  for  copious  sketches  of 
purely  feudal  Bodal  life.  The  Castle  of  a  well- 
known  Countess  is  among  the  most  magnificent  of 
his  pictures.  It  carries  one  back  to  the  times  of 
the  Plantagenets.— The  travellers  were  in  the 
Ukraine^  en  rcnOe  for  Odessa,  and  not  far  advanced 
in  their  journey,  when  the  Doctor  relates — 

I  was  busy  in  coigecturing  of  what  use  were  the  small 
habitations  which  we  passed  on  our  route,  as  thickly 
scatteted  as  the  post-houses,  but  insulated  firom  all  other 
habitations.  Each  was  surrounded  by  a  thick-set  wooden 
paling,  fonned  of  solid  trees,  pointed  at  the  top,  and  which 
are  used  for  park  fences  in  Russia.  The  paling  was  so 
high  as  to  allow  of  the  top  of  the  roof  to  be  seen  just 
peeping  above  it.  In  the  middle  of  my  conjectures,  we 
happened  to  arrive  just  as  three  soldiers  were  lodging 
two  prisoners,  chained  by  the  hands,  in  one  of  them. 
They  are  the  resting-places  of  the  criminals  who  go  on 
ft>ot  to  Siberia.  Here  they  repose  for  the  night,  and  sup 
upon  black  bread  and  water.  We  afterwards  passed 
several  convicts,  journeying  on  with  slow  step  and  down- 
cast look.  Whenever  they  met  with  humankind,  they 
were  sure  to  receiye  some  pittance;  the  poorest  peasant 
would  always  put  a  mite  into  the  hat  of  the  criminal  as 
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he  held  it  ovt  M  pa8$afU»  There  was  a  great  difference 
in  their  appearance;  some  were  scarce  able  to  drag  their 
legs  alongi  their  hacks  still  smartiag  from  the  knont. 
Others  paced  it  madi  more  merrily* 

The  hidtlng-plaoes  here  were  the  private  real- 
denoet  of  the  nobility ;  the  wretched  aocommoda* 
lion  afforded  by  the  Jew  inn-keepm,  being  quite 
unfit  for  cirilused  people.  This  resting-place  merits 
ooramemoration^  from  the  ourious  picture  of  man- 
ners whioh  it  affords. 

We  joameyed  on  without  meeting  with  any  adTSa* 
tnres)  till  we  arHted  at  our  half-way  hooae^  and  entered 
the  gardens  of  the  Countess « — • — . 

It  would  require  the  pea  of  Sir  Walter  Beott  to  do 
lattice  to  the  personage  to  whom  the  whole  neighbonr* 
hood  belongedi  and  at  whose  honse  we  now  made  a  halt 
Herself  of  a  noble  family,  and  niece  ef  the  flunous  Po* 
teffikin^  she  had  ei^oyed  in  her  yoath  all  the  advantages 
Which  persoaal  eharms^  high  birth,  splendid  contiezions, 
aad  ocurt  fltTOnr  oonld  procare.  The  hero  of  the  aotth^ 
the  minister  and  master  of  Catherine,  had  died  in  her 
arms.  She  had  been  herself  the  Ikvonrite  of  the  em- 
press. She  now  in  her  eld  age  was  cherished  by  the 
gandsott,  and  was  as  mash  alive  to  the  smiles  of  eoart 
f  oar  in  her  eightieth  as  she  had  been  in  her  eighteenth 
year.  Possessed  ef  the  most  splendid  fortaoe  in  the 
whole  empire,  i^e  was  a  ssvereign  ia  her  estates,  which 
were  macn  larger  than  iaaay  of  Ike  (Jenasa  principalis 
ties. 

Ffom  sQoh  a  prelheei  what  wiU  the  reader  expect  ia 
the  description  of  her  person,  of  her  eastle,  and  ef  hsr 
Suite  t 

He  will  perbaps  flgore  io  himself  sii  Ski  lady  dressed 
In  the  ancient  eostnme  of  the  oountryi  and  in  a  style  of 
great  elegance,  surrounded  by  her  fhtourites,  seated  apea 
a  stately  sofa  in  a  Gothic  saloon,  aad  probably  occupied 
with  some  Hch  embroidery.  He  will  e^^peet  to  find  the 
bust,  the  statae,  and  the  portrait  of  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine in  all  the  rooms  of  her  palace,  afld  his  sar  may  att- 
ticipate  the  sound  of  blessed  mi^esty  upon  all  epportu- 
aities.    He  will  hnagiae  himself  at  Tillietadlem. 

Of  all  these  anticipations,  however,  few  will  be  reaKa- 
«d.  He  will  see  and  hear  enough  of  her  blessed  mafesty ; 
but  here  the  illusion  will  end,  and  he  Will  rather  ima^ 
ghie  himself  in  a  comfortable  itin  in  Germany,  and  a  good 
lat  hostess  for  ite  inhabitant,  than  sdppose  that  he  is 
contemplating  her  who  once  bore  tile  traia  of  Cathsrlns 
OfKussia. 

Nothing  surprised  me  more  thaft  aiy  Introdaetica  to 
the  old  Ceontess*  I  had  eapeeted  tor  find  Semetfaing 
noble  and  migestio  ia  her  exterior,  and  I  had  almost 
dreaded  the  presentation.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  1 
was  ushered  by  a  Cossack  serraut  into  a  Amall  chalnber. 
Which  was  almost  bare  of  fttmiture.  The  walk  were 
merely  whitewaslied,  sad  upon  the  ihinmey-pieee  rested 
aa  oral  east,  ia  plaster  of  Paris,  ef  the  late  emiprese, 
which  was  daubed  over  with  paint.  Some  logs  of  wood 
were  hissina  beneath,  and  upon  an  oaken  table  were  scat- 
tered some  loose  papers  and  rolls  of  parchment.  The  old 
lady  was  Occupied  with  her  steward  whea  I  entered ;  but, 
alter  hatiag  signed  albw  papers  aad  glren  him  her  haad 
to  kiss,  he  retired,  aad  She  returaed  my  bow.  I  was 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  her  hand^  with  its  delicateness, 
its  apparent  softness,  and  its  unwnnkled  smoothness.  It 
was  worthy  of  a  maiden  of  eighteen^  There  was  an  im- 
mense torqwnse  on  the  middle  finger,  ifrhieh  by  contrast 
made  the  ssMoth  skia  appear  evea  more  than  naturally 
white. 

*'  I  am  happy,  Sur,  to  make  your  acquamtaace.  As 
aa  £aglishmaB,  Sir,  yon  have  no  doubt  seen  many  fine 
ftfdeas;  but  I  do  not  think,  Sir,  that  you  will  find  aay- 
uiagia  Polaiid  superior  to  Alexandrine. 

^  There  is  the  gsodenef  Potemkii^dedieated  tofHend^ 
ship}  aad,  not  fur  off,  yon  will  find  some  trees  planted 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  his  last  visit.  Vou  will 
see  his  bust  sarroaaded  by  aa  iron  railing ;  it  was  upon 
that  spot  that  he  once  took  a  cap  of  tea.  The  pagodas 
aad  statuee  eeet  me  a  deal  ef  money  ;  but  1  paid  all 
ready  oari^aad  got  a  food  disooaat*    My  gaidea  has 


cost  me  four  millions  of  rubles ;  but,  as  the  sagal  said, 
'  You  know,  Conatess,  the  money  has  been  speat  in  the 
country.' 

^  You  will  find  in  your  walks,  Sir,  several  aavilioBs; 
the  windows  in  them  are  all  of  plate-glass.  I  have  to 
thank  Buonaparte  for  them.  I  made  a  vow  that  I  would 
oommemorate  the  expulsion  of  the  French  by  ^cndiag 
ten  thousand  rubles  in  embellishments,  and  thcae  win- 
dows form  one  of  the  items. 

"  In  the  great  paYilion  yon  will  find  a  marble  bust  of 
the  emperor,  and  underneath,  engraved  on  a  brass  plate, 
(t  suppose  you  do  not  read  Rus^  Sir !)  but  they  are  the 
words  of  the  emperor  himself— ^  I  will  not  sheathe  my 
sword  whilst  an  enemy  remains  in  my  dominions.'  ** 

She  was  runniag  on  in  this  style,  without  baving  al- 
lowed me  to  put  in  a  word,  when  a  sudden  twinge  in  her 
face  stopped  her  for  a  second,  and  ohanging  her  tone  of 
voice,  wnioh  was  mild  and  harmonious,  though  safi- 
eiently  commanding,  she  turned  to  me,  and  saidf— 

^  Have  you  discovered.  Doctor,  any  remedy  for  the 
iU  dUar$ux1  I  have  been  plagued  with  it  these  tea 
years  past.*' 

1  had  now  had  sufficient  oppertaaity  of  obearriaghsr 
person,  and  again  admired  the  beauty  of  her  hand,  as 
she  reclined  in  her  Voltaire,  and  stroked  her  eheek  with 
two  fingers,  passing  them  rapidly  over  the  nerves  ef  the 
free. 

She  was  ef  middle  statare,  aad  stout*  Her  Ihataies 
retsiaed  all  the  aiarks  of  framer  beaaty  |  Ym  eoanteaaase 
was  placid  and  expressiYej  her  eyes  had  naturally  leet 
much  of  their  ibrmer  brightBees,  but  they  still  lataiaed 
seme  of  that  animatioa  and  playfhl  satire  whieh  are  so 
strikiagly  represented  ia  hei  portarait,  painted  ia  her 
youth,  where,  reclining  against  a  eoluauij  she  poiala  with 
one  hand  to  the  bust  of  Oatherine.  All  te  feataree  ef 
this  portrait  ar^  still  traceable  in  hey  octogenariaa  fiMe. 
She  wore  a  white  mudin  cap,  and  the  rest  of  her  dress 
was  comprised  ia  a  Turkish  toU  d$  eAaai6r«.  She  Seek 
snuff  in  large  quantities,  which  fell  apoa  hor  diea. 

She  wae  stUl  suiering  fkom  paia  in  her  eheok,  whsa 
the  diaaer-bell  rang,  and,  poiatiag  to  the  diniag^reeoi, 
she  begged  aw  aetM  beoeremeniou%aiidsaidshawoald 
soea  fbllow. 

The  dining-room  was  not  better  fttfniAed  Uwa  the 
parlour;  the  walla  were  hire.  There  wae  a  k^g  taUe 
eevered  with  a  clean  coarse  eloth^  aad  aothiag  eaoass* 
bered  it  but  a  bottle  of  efaampagas  oppoaite  theteatess's 
plate<  and  a  bottle  of  Don  wine  at  each  end  of  the  taiUe. 
About  fifteen  guests  sat  down  to  diaaar.  If  I  was  Sur- 
prised at  the  dinner-serriee,  my  asloaishaMBt  was  stffl 
greater  whoa  the  diaaer  was  ser? ed )  aad  I  eeasmitted 
my  ebeertatiens  to  paper  after  the  Sepasl.  Behlad  tmtk 
persoa  stood  a  sertaat^  not  dreesed  ia  the  smsS  splendid 
livery.  The  dinner  deauienoed  by  slteee  of  ooM  ham, 
handed  round  ia  a  dish}  thea  a  sold  jidl4  of  the  livers  ef 
geeee  ;  then  a  salad  eonaietmg  of  eraw  fish,  gamisbsd 
With  slices  of  beSt-root;  asd,  hMtly^  sobm  thia  olioea  ef 
Parmesan  cheese. 

Being  myself  foad  of  eold  meatsi  I  ssagratalsted  my- 
self upon  hsTing  made  a  good  dinner,  ftongh  I  could 
have  devoured  more  with  pleasure ;  hut  as  t  saw  the 
other  guests  help  theaiselTes  bat  sparingly,  1  could  but 
follow  their  example.  I  Was  about  to  ask  IM  a  (bird 
sliee  of  breads  havnig  eonsaised  the  two  partisB  of  whits 
and  brown  which  were  plaoed  before  aM|  whoa  I  opened 
the  eyes  of  astonishment  upon  the  entry  of  the  soup. 
Not  knowing  how  to  acL  I  watched  the  operations  of  (he 
Countess,  thmklng  that  I  could  not  do  wroat  tf  1  fel- 
loited  her  example^  I  despatched  a  platefu  of  eraw- 
fish  soup,  than  which  I  asTer  tasted  aaytiifaiig  neae  e»- 
qaisite;  and,  seeing  the  hostees  qualify  it  with  a  gbas  of 
wine,  I  filled  my  glass  from  a  bottle  near  Sie  ;  the  doe- 
tor's  place  being,  as  I  have  before  obserted,  at  the  end 
of  the  table.  Whether  she  perceived  nag  wryaeas  la  my 
6tce,  as  I  gulped  dotm  the  sour  wine,  I  know  not,  but 
she  ordered  the  man  bshind  her  chair  to  nut  ^oer  snd 
kvass  upon  the  boafd,  and  iflimediatety  a  bottlS  of  eadi 
was  placed  before  me.  1  partook  of  botli;  during  Che  re- 
past, but  they  were  not  to  my  taste.  I  now  Ibund  a 
large  sirloin  of  t>eef  at  my  lell  dioul^er.    ThaCouatesi 
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Ud  already  helped  lienelf  yery  plentiftilly ;  bat,  after 
bsTJag  tasted  a  mdnthfyil  or  two,  sne  sent  her  plate  away, 
wlueh  ohe  did  with  two-thirds  of  the  dishee.  I  found 
that  ft  &TOiiiite  Berrant  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  eating 
off  her  mietreee's  plate,  who  wae  now  employed  in  grop- 
kg  with  her  fork  in  a  black  earthenware  Jng,  from  the 
^p  of  which  a  bladder  had  been  partially  removed,  to 
pck  out  some  stewed  kidnep,  which  she  consnmed  with 
•  peculiar  gusto.  This  dish  was  not  handed  round. 
Some  backwneat,  boiled,  and  serred  np  with  cold  butter 
ia  ft  SKooer,  followed  the  beef.  I  took  the  liberty  of  al- 
bwing  this  diah  to  pass,  haying  indeed  dined  before  the 
irriyftl  of  the  soup  :  as  I  saw  in  what  way  the  hostess 
treated  her  plfttefuls,  I  was  easy  upon  this  score.  The 
next  temptation  presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  stewed 
carp,  «f  which  I  partook,  but  they  had  the  really  muddy 
taste  of  the  qiecies ;  they  were  well  dressed,  and  seemed 
io  be  approyed.  Had  the  wine  been  better  it  might  haye 
■timolated  my  stomach  to  a  little  longer  warikre;  as  it 
was,  I  was  qoite  kor§  du  comtol,  and  saw  with  pleasure 
what  I  supposed  to  be  the  last  dish,  in  some  chickens 

ftufTed  with  parsley Little  conyersation 

or  only  monosyllame  dialogues,  enllyened  the  meal :  all 
seemed  anxious  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  eis  ettcv  only } 
ftVf  m  Fiadar  (Peter)  has  said— 

Food  is  the  Urd-lime  of  the  bmis. 

Ko  sweet  of  any  kind,  saye  the  few  raisins  in  the 
■rifc/iy<<sg,  found  place  in  the  banquet.  Colonial  pro- 
dice  is  not  pfttronised  by  the  Countess,  who,  like  one  of 
the  eld  school,  thinks  that  eyery  country  sufficeth  unto 
itself.  The  oloth  was  not  remoyed,  for  the  table  was  of 
eoaason  weed,  and  this  does  not  set  off  a  dessert  to  such 
adfa]ita(|e  as  polished  mahogany.  I  counted  fifteen  dif- 
fereiii  kmds  of  fruit  upon  the  table,  all  the  produce  of 
the  gaidtn,  which  now  became  the  theme  of  oonyersft- 
tiffis;  and,  to  do  it  justice,  its  credit  was  ftilly  maintain^ 
ed  by  its  fruits. 

The  flftyour  of  the  peaches,  of  the  melons,  of  the  pine- 
apples and  grapes,  was  exquisite.  A  small  basia  of 
poQBded  sagar  was  handed  to  the  Countess,  who  sprin- 
kled ft  little  oysr  her  melon,  but  seniaway  the  basin,  ob- 
serviog  flmt  the  fruit  was  sugar  itself.  It  is  the  custom 
ia  eoae  parts  ef  Poland  for  guests  to  bring  their  wine 
and  ooleoial  piodaee  with  them. 

Lookmg  around  with  ft  smile  of  great  good-nfttiire,the 
eld  lady  arose ;  upon  which  many  of  the  guests  flocked 
xond  her  aad  kissed  her  hand.  We  retired  to  the 
diftwiag-iooai,  and  found  our  coffee  poured  out,  and 
ready  sweetened.  After  haying  sipped  it,  I  was  inyited 
te  go  and  surrey  the  garden,  of  which  I  had  heard  so 
■neb  before  duuier ;  and  the  old  Countess  sat  down  to 
the  qwidriUe  table  with  three  other  ladies. 

llie  gaxdens  and  gronnds  were  magnificent ;  the 
mnda  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  game ;  the  ponds 
full  of  fish ;  eyerything  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
fhampagne  for  the.  exdnsiye  nse  of  the  hostess ; 
thoes  '<bekyw  the  salt"  being  sapplied  with  beer 
aad  qnMm ;  the  sugar  sent  awa j  when  her  melon 
ahme  was  sweetened,  are  as  characteristic  of  the 
refinement  of  manners^  as  anything  else.  The  ge- 
aias  el  her  extxaordinaxy  kinsman  had  descended 
OB  this  estebrated  lady.  "  Nothing  was  too  great, 
BoChiiig  too  smaD,  for  her  masterly  mind.** 

She  poaiessBd  a  most  speenlatiye  genius,  and  could 
equip  a  Heet,  or  an  army,  or  gain  a  reyenue  of  15,000 
rubles  per  annum,  br  Urjiag  upon  her  peasants  a  con- 
tilbntion  of  piga^  DTutles !  She  was  profhse  in  many 
thhigs,  pemnrioss  in  some.  She  would  giye  away  a  mil- 
Hoo,  sad  coDtraet  fbr  the  transport  ot  its  carriage  (if  in 
flpede,^  upoa  the  most  economical  terms,  with  the  poor- 
est of  ier  peasants.  Her  faults  haye  been  much  exagge- 
nted;  sad,  in  spite  of  all  that  eyerybody  says  to  the 
contiary,  I  did  not  find  her  slayes  In  a  worse  condition 
tlisa  those  of  her  nelgfabours.  Of  her  priyate  character 
I  csa  say  hut  little,  as  1  knew  her  only  in  her  old  age, 
tad  Uaie  soltens  eyerything.  Her  manners  were  agree- 
aUe,her  cenyeisatioa  a&is!ng,her  informatiOA  good« 


She  had  many  pr^udices  inseparable  from  a  character 
placed  in  her  circumstances. 

One  important  use  of  all  books,  those  of  travelt 
especially,  is,  that  by  extending  the  bounds  of 
knowledge,  they  show  us  the  real  value  of  what  wa 
possess,  and  famish  us  with  reasonable  grounds  of 
contentment  with  our  own  lot.  How  immeasur- 
ably superior  in  everything  that  constitutes  the 
true  enjoyment^  and  grace  of  life^— in  knowledge, 
refinement,  accomplishments^  eleeancoi  genuine 
luxury — ^in  a  word,  in  the  ease  and  manifold  com- 
foris  of  high  civilisation,  are  the  rural  homes  of 
many  a  quiet  English  family  of  the  middle  rank| 
to  the  establishment  of  this  semi-barbarous  chief- 
tainess,  lording  it,  in  her  vast  principality,  over 
hordes  of  rude  ser^. 

On  the  farther  journey  to  Odessa,  we  find  nothing 
so  remarkable  as  the  following  singular  scene  ^— 

It  was  about  three  o'olock,  or  perhaps  a  little  later: 
and  in  the]  distanee  was  a  hill,  the  only  elevation  we  Imd 
seen  since  we  left  Lemberg*  I  was  riding  upon  the  out* 
side  of  the  ealash,  reading  a  book,  and  as  we  rolled 
slowly  along,  I  peteeived  ft  large  black  cloud  lying  upon 
the  top  of  the  hill.  I  iirst  thought  it  betokened  a  thua* 
der-storm,  a  daily  oocurranoe  during  the  whole  of  our 
Journey.  I  was,  however,  struck  with  the  motion  of  the 
cloud,  which  seemed  to  assume  all  shapes,  lengUiening 
and  contracting,  and  throwing  itself  into  various  oontor* 
tions.  I  knew  not  to  what  this  eould  be  attributable, 
but  of  course  immediately  referred  it  to  the  usual  and 
unerring  caase  which  accounts  ftnr  i^  physical  pheno- 
mena—e2«c£nct<y.  As  I  was  still  gasing  upon  it,  the 
calash  suddenly  stopped,  and  Count  — -*i  who  was  in 
the  van,  beckoned  me  to  him. 

"  Do  you  see  that  large  blaek  cloud  in  the  distaace, 
Dootorr 

I  have  been  watching  it  for  some  time,  I  answeied* 

^  Well,  what  do  you  think  it  is  t" 

It  is  not  difficult  to  say  what  it  is,  but  I  am  paslinf 
my  brains  to  find  out  what  causes  it  to  make  sudi  evolu- 
tions ;  and  as  I  spoke,  it  suddenly  tapered  into  a  long 
string. 

''Nowlook  at  themy^said  the  Conat,  "^Theseara 
the  looosts  upon  wing.  I  hardly  ever  saw  sneh  aa  army 
in  the  air.** 

Is  it  possible  1 1  replied,  half  oonvinced  that  it  wae 
something  more  solid  than  air,  which  now  took  a  diffto- 
eat  direction,  and  left  the  hill  clear  to  the  view. 

"We  shall  hear  what  devastation  they  have  dona 
before  we  get  to  Odessa.  Woe  to  him  on  whose  fields 
they  alight-^aot  a  green  thing  will  remain. 

We  lost  sight  of  theai  all  at  oaee,  and  proeeded  on 
our  journey. 

**  Well,  we  shall  dine  with  my  unele,"  eeatiaaed  the 
Count,  "  and  he  will  give  us  forty  difiiereat  Undo  ef 
wine  to  drink,  and  thirty-nine  of  them  will  be  detesta* 
ble.  He  has  been  establishing  a  colony  ia  the  desert^ 
and  thinks  that  he  can  sit  under  his  own  fig-tree,  and 
drink  wine  of  his  own  pressing.  Yea  mast  praise  all 
his  wines,  but  lor  God's  sake  dwt  poison  yourself  with 
them.'' 

We  soon  reached  Severinewka,  but  the  leensts  ware 
there  before  us.  The  host  came  out  to  meet  us  ;  a  thin, 
spare,  and  feeble  old  maa,  poUshsd  ia  his  auianefs,  sad 
sifeetionate  in  his  greetings. 

**  Well,  yon  ans  eome  to  see  me  ruiaed,''  he  exclaimed, 
^toiT  this  season.  The  locusts  are  la  my  gardea,  aad  ia 
my  fields,  and  my  poor  peasants  will  act  have  aa  ear  of 
com  to  put  into  their  gamers.  They  are  alt  gene  oat 
to  endeavour,  by  means  of  ftarrew-beaee  aad  oleaven^ 
to  driye  them  from  the  wheat ;  but  it  is  all  In  vain.  We 
have  not  enough  hands  to  put  to  Mat  saeh  an  arBly« 
Come  into  the  garden,  and  see  how  thick  they  cover  the 
ground  and  the  tzws." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  hope  for  ersdeaee  fima  these 
who  have  not  been  eye-witneeses  of  the  sight  which  the 
garden  presented.  Thewh^leof  tbesaffiMewaaeeiMie^ 
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ankle  deep,  with  these  ioMots,  olamheriog  peUmell  oyer 
each  other,  but  all  proceeding  in  the  same  direction. 
They  did  not  allow  ub  to  tread  upon  them,  but,  on  onr 
approach,  rose  on  wing  with  a  whining  noise,  and,  flying 
forwards  orer  the  heads  of  the  main  body,  settled  down 
again  in  the  Tangnard  of  the  body  of  their  army.  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  they  alight  from  the  wing  :  the 
first  rank  pitches  upon  the  ground,  and  the  others  do 
not  follow  the  train,  but  precede  it,  alighting  one  be- 
fore the  other,  so  that  the  reaiguard  in  flight  is  the  van- 
guard when  they  are  upon  the  field. 

The  sight  of  them  upon  the  trees  was  most  curious. 
The  branches  were  bent  to  the  ground  by  the  incumbent 
weight,  and  the  Italian  poplars  resembled  weeping  wil- 
lows, from  their  lighter  branches  being  rerersed  by  the 
weight  of  the  locusts.  Several  trees  were  already  com- 
pletely  bared,  for  the  insect  destroys  much  more  than  it 
consumes.  It  gnaws  the  stem  of  the  leaf,  and  not  the 
body,  so  that  the  leaf  drops  upon  the  ground  almost  en- 
tire, its  stalk  only  having  been  eaten. 

When  the  insects  are  browsing  upon  the  trees,  they 
are  not  so  easily  scared  away  by  the  appearance  of  man 
as  when  merely  settled  upon  the  ground ;  they  hold  fast 
to  Hheir  food,  and  the  boughs  must  be  shaken  before 
they  will  leave  their  hold.  This  was  indeed  a  curious 
and  amusing  experiment ;  for  it  was  something  like 
magic  to  see  a  tree  throw  its  branches  up  into  the  air, 

as  soon  as  the  locusts  were  shaken  off. 

They  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  mankind  in  [their 
flight.  I  have  actually  been  in  clouds  of  them,  without 
one  having  come  near  my  fece.  Sometimes,  from  acci- 
dent, or  from  voinrj,  or  from  fatigue,  a  solitary  one  will 
drop  down  exhausted,  just  as  we  see  the  straggling  sick 
of  an  army  ;  but  when  in  vigour,  upon  wing,  they  steer 
dear  of  human  kind. 

Volney  has  given  an  accurate  description  of  these  in- 
sects in  his  Travels  in  Syria,  and  mentioned  several  fiiets 
which  I  myself  witnessed.  He  observes  that  they  are 
accompanied  in  their  flight  by  birds  of  the  size  of  a 
thrui^,  which  devour  them,  and  make  continual  war 
against  them.  These  birds  are  cherished  by  the  peasants 
In  Syria,  and  so  they  are  by  the  people  in  this  country. 
I  have  watched  them  for  hours,  but  must  confess  I  never 
saw  them  make  much  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

As  Volney  observes,  the  locusts  are  sometimes  carried 
by  the  wind  towards  the  sea,  and  bemg  exhausted  before 
they  reach  the  opposite  shore,  UM  dead  into  the  deep, 
and  are  washed  ashore  by  the  tide,  producing  a  foul  in- 
fection. I  have  understood  that  this  is  also  the  case 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea. 

When  they  arrive  in  frill  force  in  a  country  which  is 
at  ail  populous,  the  inhabitants  drive  them  away  by 
making  noises  with  marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  &c. 
They  also  bum  straw  or  sedge,  or  whatever  light  fhel 
they  may  possess,  to  smoke  them  out.  All  these  efforts 
go  but  a  little  way  to  accomplish  their  end,  for  the  lo- 
custs, driven  from  one  field  proceed  to  another ;  and 
wherever  they  appear,  it  may  be  truly  said  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  that  ^The  land  is  before  them  as 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  behind  them  a  desoUte  wilder- 

jien.** ^^  ^^  period  it  is 

possible  to  destroy  great  numbers  by  preceding  them  and 
cutting  deep  trenches  across  their  path ;  they  all  walk 
into  the  trench,  where  they  find  Ughted  straw  to  receive 
and  consume  them.  This  is  a  common  and  most  effectual 
way.  Upon  the  same  principle,  a  person  in  Odessa  in- 
vented a  kind  of  long  iron  roller,  which  was  to  be  drag- 
ged with  horses  at  full  pace  over  their  marching  armies. 
All  the  means,  however,  resorted  to  at  present,  are  more 
plausible  than  effsetual,  and  haveonly  destroyed  the 

hundreds,tosee  the  millions  vanquish 

It  is  assayed,  that  when  they  have  devoured  all  that  is 
given  upon  the  earth,  and  are  unable  to  procure  more 
food,,  they  are  pushed  by  hunger  to  prey  upon  each 
other  ;  the  weak  and  the  wounded  thus  feed  the  strong 
as  is.the  case  with  quadrupeds  under  similar  pressure  of 
want.  The  same  cause  which  compels  them  to  consume 
each  other,  has  often  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  Syria, 
in  oases  of  famine,  to  consume  them.  They  actually 
grind  the  dried  bodie9  of  the  locusts,  and  knead  them 


into  a  cake ',  We  were  eon- 
versing  upon  the  history  of  locusts,  and  lamenting  the 
ravages  which  they  committed,  when  the  steward  was 
announced.  He  came  to  report  upon  the  mischief  iSbej 
had  done  upon  the  estate.  He  inibrmed  ns  that  the 
whole  crop  was  destroyed,  and  that  for  the  distance  oi 
several  versts,  not  a  head  of  com  was  to  be  found  upon 
the  stalk ;  every  ear  of  ithadibeen  gnawed  off  by  thieee 
destractive  insects.  "  VoUeL  done  mille  guinUt  de  perie 
pour  eeUe  annee  ei,  eteequiett  encore  pire  o'eit  qme  Upap 
ean n*aura  rien  h  manger**  ** I  am  glAd,"  oontinneadie 
old  Count,  **  that  I  am  going  to  St.  Petersbnig  this  win- 
ter, for  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  misery  which  these 
poor  people  will  have  to  endure."  ^  Eaomtez  moi^  ehire 
eoutine"  turning  to  the  [Countess,  **UfaiU  qits  je  fame 
ma  miridienne  ;**  and  he  retired  to  take  his  wonted  nap. 

The  Poles,  as  a  naiion,  are  said  to  be  thie  most 
inveterate  gamblers  in  Europe  ;  though  vre  can 
hardly  credit  the  tri/e-stakes  to  which  the  traveller 
alludes,  at  the  close  of  the  following  passage.  Yet 
the  immoral  facility  of  divorce  is  an  unquesUonable 
fact: — 

It  must  be  remembered  that  although  rents  nay  be 
paid  but  once  a-year  in  Poland,  still  spending  money 
goes  on  all  the  year  round  ;  and,  of  the  expenditure,  gam- 
bling forms  the  greatest  item.  There  is  much  more  play 
than  cash,  and  more  debts  than  ready  money.  Tlie  want 
of  this  is  supplied,  however,  by  notes  of  hand — I.  O.lTs.; 
such  payment  having  been  first  instituted,  as  we  aie  in- 
formed, during  the  siege  of  Grenada ;  and  theae  notes 
are  payable  at  the  Contract  of  Kiev.  Here  they  are  ex- 
changed (which  is  very  rare)  for  ready  money,  or  they 
are  cancelled  by  a  run  of  good  ludL  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  are  issued  now  by  the  former  creditor,  with  his  sig- 
nature as  a  debtor.  The  original  bond  may  be,  however, 
much  increased ;  and  payment  being  pressed  fbr,  the 
estates  are  pawned  or  sold. 

When  the  sums  are  not  so  large,  nor  the  means  of  pay- 
ment so  considerable,  still  the  same  abominable  system 
prevails  ;  and  many  a  man  returns  home  lighter  than  he 
arrived  by  some  thousand  ducats,  having  left  his  ooadi- 
man,  horses,  and  some  half  doien  servants  in  pawn  with 
his  successfyil  adversary.  Of  all  the  people  in  the  world, 
the  Poles  are  the  most  reckless  gamblers.  The  French 
and  Italians  are  fbnd  of  play  ;  but  there  is  a  method  in 
their  procedure  :  some  system  and  some  bounds  are  pre- 
scribed. Not  BO  with  a  Pole  ;  he  sits  down  to  play  ibr 
all  he  has. 

I  have  known  a  man  of  high  rank  lose  in  one  evening 
his  estate,  all  his  peasantry,  his  house  and  frimitBre,his 
stud  of  horses,  and,  desoending  in  the  scale,  his  cairiage, 
and  coachman,  and  valet,  and  finally  the  walofa  which 
he  had  in  his  pocket.  England  blushes  for  one  Loag 
Polow    Here  is  a  nation  of  such. 

Gambling  supersedes  all  other  considerations ;  and  we 
find  in  the  history  of  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  under 
Catherine,  that  they  were  often  eng^;ed  at  play  in  the 
camp  when  they  ought  to  have  been  fighting  their  battles 
in  the  field.  It  is  not  their  patriotism  or  their  bmvery 
which  is  impugned  by  the  assertion.  These  will  bear  the 
severest  scrutiny,  and  will  come  purer  from  the  eracible 
of  investigation.  But  still  their  insatiable  passion  ftr 
play  is  a  spot  too  deep  to  be  washed  out.  The  largest 
fortune  in  Poland  in  olden  times,  when  it  was  prorer- 
bial  that  it  rained  water  in  other  towns,  but  dncats  in 
Dantiic,  was  lost  in  Paris  in  the  course  of  one  short  win- 
ter  

Some  matrimonial  conoems  have  been  transacted  in  a 
strange  way,  however,  on  these  occasions.  To  loee  eadi 
other's  mistresses  at  play  is  a  conunon  oocunenoe  ;  and 
if  we  examine  into  the  causes  of  divorce  and  its  repeated 
occurrence,  nay,  its  universal  toleration  and  sanction  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  we  may  not  be  too  uncharitable  to 
suppose  that  wives  may  be  played  fbr,  as  anv  other  ex- 
changeable commodity.  Now  that  Poland  no  longer 
exists,  perhaps  this  crying  sin  will  be  no  longer  sane- 
tioned  by  law,  or  rather  the  law  will  have  the  power  of 
preventing  its  so  ready  accomplishment. 
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As  the  Poles  are  rigid  Cfttholiegy  it  puzzled  me  to 
know  why  this  eontinnal  dirorce,  not  allowed  by  the 
chnreh,  was  permitted  so  fireqaenUy.  The  loop-hole  of 
letieat  lies  in  proving  that  the  former  marriage  not  hav- 
lag  been  leg^  is  oonsequently  noU  and  Toid.  This  fiuwe 
lias  been  repeated  as  mneh  as  fonr  -or  fire  times,  each 
preriiHis  nairiage  being  easily  proved  illegal  as  soon  as 
the  parties  found  it  conyenient  to  separate,  or  one  party 
determined  to  hare  another  companion.  In  the  last  Diet 
eooToked  by  the  Emperor  prerions  to  the  rcTolution,  this 
snbjeet  was  recommended  with  much  force  and  feeling 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne  to  the  consideration  of  the 
assembly.  Notwithstanding  this  address,  it  was  rejected 
by  ihe  Diet,  which  proved  at  least  that  the  Diet  had 
Beans  of  doing  harm  even  in  the  face  of  imperial  man- 
dates. It  is  too  true,  and  I  speak  from  authority,  that 
there  does  not  exist  a  fiunily  of  rank  in  Poland  in  whidi 
aome  of  its  members  have  not  to  plead  guilty  to  this  vio- 
lation of  all  morality  and  decency. 

The  following  is  as  characteristic  as  anything 
we  meet  with  on  the  long  journey.  The  travel- 
lers had,  hj  this  time,  left  the  Black  Sea,  and 
were  at  the  then  new  city  of  Nicolaieff,  so  named 
afler  the  emperor  : — 

Fewsad  uncivilized  as  are  its  inhabitants,  we  had  time, 
even  in  changing  horses,  to  find  an  Englishman  with  a 
numerous  Ikmily  occupying  one  of  the  best  houses  in 
the  plsce.  It  had  been  deemed  possible  to  carry 
the  water  of  the  Bog  to  Odessa  ;  and  Hr.  Upton 
wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  skill,  but 
I  believe  the  plan  was  given  up  without  a  trial.  His 
tea  and  cold  mutton,  which  must  certainly  have  had 
s  cTOfli  of  Cobly's  sheep,  were  not  unwelcome  ;  and 
we  took  leave  of  him  with  sincere  and  heartfelt  wishes 

for  his  success.  - There  is  this 

advantage  in  travelling  in  many  parts  of  Russia, — the 
traveller,  losing  nothing  by  his  journeying  at  night,  sees 
often  as  much  as  in  noonday :  and  so  we  lost  nothing  by 
this  praetiee.  The  third  day,  however,  we  left  the  lone 
and  dreary  steppe,  where  all  was  barren  as  between  Dan 
and  Beersheba, — a  vast  plain,  a  sea  of  dry  land.  We 
bade  &rswell  to  it  as  we  entered  Ekateringrad,  which 
introdneed  us  to  vegetable  and  animal  life.  It  was  as 
the  fountain  in  the  desert ;  but  we  refreshed  ourselves 
with  more  than  the  crystal  spring.  Beefeteaks  and  Eng- 
lish porter  are  to  be  found  on  the  borders  of  this  desert ; 
and  the  waUs  of  the  post-houses  are  adorned  with  the 
Prodigal  Son,  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  the  Woodman,  and 
a  Tariety  of  such  prints  as  adorn  similar  habitations  in 
their  mother  country,  from  which  these  have  been  all  im- 
ported. It  is  wonderfol  to  see  such  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  Engitsh  engravings  in  so  remote  a  part  of  the 
world.  We  refreshed  ourselves,  and  proceeded;  and 
every  verst  we  journeyed  marked  an  improvement  in  the 
country. 

We  were  now  in  Poland,  one  of  the  most  fertile  pro- 
vinces, and  in  the  government  of  Podolia.  A  broken  and 
variegated  country  in  the  decline  of  summer  was  more 
eongenial  than  the  burnt  and  withered  steppe  which  we 
bad  80  lately  quitted  ;  but  the  contrast  alone  made  it 
pleasing ;  for  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  our  notice, 
except  as  we  approached  the  termination  of  the  first 
half  of  our  journey,  when  we  overtook  about  three  hun- 
dred Turkfish  prisoners  taken  at  Anapa.  Finer  men 
were  never  seen ;  erect,  swarthy,  muscular  beings,  well 
eiothed,  and  with  content  lighting  up  their  countenances. 
There  is  something  noble  in  ihe  appearance  of  a  Turk, 
even  of  the  lowest  order.  Even  the  canaiUe  have  an 
air  dUHngui  about  them :  there  is  nothing  vulgar  in 
their  appearance  ;  and  compared  with  the  brutal,  filthy 
pcanntry,  who  quitted  their  dens  to  gaze  and  spit  upon 
them  as  they  passed  along,  because  they  were  not  Chris- 
tisBs,  they  resembled  beings  of  another  and  a  higher 

iphere. We  arrived 

qsite  m£B  and  sonnd  at  the  gardens  of  Alexandrine,  and 
lodged  in  one  of  the  travellers'  pavilions.  The  house 
wu  tenantleas,  for  the  old  Coantess  had  proceeded  to 
Odeoa  for  tiie  sake  of  seeing  his  blessed  msjesty  ;  and 
BotluBg  was  to  be  procured  upon  the  premises,  as  she 
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had  taken  tk^  k^A/M  with  her.  We  halted  therefore,  only 
for  the  night,  and  hired  Jews'  horses  to  transport  us  to 
Kiev  the  following  day. 

Kiev  is  the  Mecca  of  the  Russian ;  and  it  is 
there  that  the  Polish  nobility  of  the  province  meet, 
or  did  then  meet,  annually,  to  settle  their  accounts 
with  their  stewards,  or  '^  to  raise  the  wind."  This 
very  ancient  city,  situated  on  a  bank,  beneath  which 
rolls  the  Dnieper,  is  picturesque  and  imposing; 
and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  it  must  present 
an  animated  scene.  Pilgrims  from  all  directions 
flock  thither,  and  from  great  distances,  to  lay  down 
the  burden  of  their  sins  at  the  shrines  of  the  saints. 

A  pilgrimage  to  Kiev  is  considered  an  infkllible  atone- 
ment for  all  the  sins  hitherto  committed  ;  the  debt  is 
cancelled,  the  score  is  wiped  off,  to  him  who,  having 
marched  some  few  hundred  miles  under  the  infliction  of 
corporeal  punishment,  enters  the  sanctuary  of  Kiev,  falls 
prostrate  before  the  saint,  and  with  a  contrite  heart  ex- 
claims, **  Bc^  laoia  veena  tat,^  If  to  this  oonfbssion 
be  added  some  small  donation  to  the  priests,  he  will  not 
go  in  vain  ;  without  the  latter,  it  will  be  in  vain  that  he 
go.  Men  must  labour  in  their  vocation,  as  Falstaff  says, 
and  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  In  no  country  is 
this  better  understood  than  in  Russia,  where  the  priests 
being  for  the  most  part  an  uneducated  people,  do  not  re- 
frain i^m  exacting  the  utmost  in  their  power. 

Even  at  this  period,  more  than  twenty  years 
since,  many  of  the  Russian  nobility  had  engaged 
English  stewards.  To  the  disgrace  of  their  country, 
many  of  these  men  were  found  so  severe  and  cruel 
in  their  treatment  of  the  peasants,  that  they  rose  en 
masse  against  them,  and  some  of  them  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  the  country.  Flogging  was  then, 
and  probably  is  still,  as  common  as  it  was  in  the 
West  Indies  a  few  years  since ;  though  most  of  the 
recent  travellers  are  dumb  on  the  subject.  One  day, 
our  Wanderer  was  examining  the  husbandry  of  an 
estate  belonging  to  Count  Romanzoff,  who  had  an 
English  steward  upon  it.    He  relates  :— - 

As  we  were  returning  home,  we  heard  the  cries  of  a 
man,  and  soon  discovered  the  cause  ;  for  two  others 
were  scourging  him  much  in  the  same  way  as  I  mention- 
ed having  seen  a  man  soourged  at  Coblevoy. 

**  Give  it  him  well,"  said  the  steward,  as  we  passed 
by  ;  **  the  rascal  has  been  at  some  mischief." 

I  asked  if  it  was  allowed  to  inflict  corporeal  punish- 
ment at  the  discretion  of  the  man  who  was  then  chastis- 
ing, the  under-steward  of  an  under-steward. 

**  Not  exactly,"  he  replied, "  but  nearly  so.  Anything 
short  of  making  the  people  rebel  in  a  body,  whi<^  they 
will  not  do  till  they  are  pushed  to  the  last  extremity,  is 
allowable." 

''  Might  not  some  milder  means,"  I  asked,  ^  be  adopted 
as  a  substitute  for  this  disgraceftil  punishment  1" 

*'  Not  at  aU,"  he  answered  ;  "  we  could  do  nothing 
without  the  rods  here :  women  and  men,  we  have  at  them 
both,  or  we  could  do  nothing  with  them.  When  I  flrst 
came  into  the  country  I  thought  as  you  did.  Such  means 
were  repugnant  to  my  feelings.  I  talked  to  them,  and 
tried  gentle  means ;  but  I  never  forgave  a  Russian  but 
he  was  the  flrst  to  show  me  his  ingratitude." 

^  What  have  they  to  be  grateM  for  1"  I  asked. 

'^  It  is  true,"  said  he  ;  ''but  without  flogging  we  could 
never  flnd  out  any  of  their  misdemeanours." 

"  And  how  do  you  do  it  by  that  means  1" 

**  Oh,  flog  all  who  are  suspected,  till  the  sinner  cries 
out  peccavi." 

"  Rather  an  arbitrary  method,"  I  replied. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  t"  he  answered.  "  A  peasant  will 
call  God  to  witness,  go  upon  his  knees,  cross  himself,  and 
pray  God  to  strike  him  dead  upon  the  spot  if  he  be 
not  innocent  of  the  charge  brought  against  him ;  and 
then,  as  soon  as  his  back  begins  to  smarty  he  cries  out 
^teneffoJti  and  confesses  the  whole," 

2E 
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^LMt  iTMk  W« hftd  ft  good  flogging  match ;  and  I 
will  reUie  to  you  tho  portienUn  of  tho  oaae,  which  will 
give  yon  some  insight  iuto  the  superstition  of  the  people. 
Twenty  hnshels  of  oom  were  one  night  taken  out  of  the 
ham  ;  as  asnal,  nobody  was  the  thief.  The  peasants  who 
had  been  working  upon  that  part  of  the  estate  came 
trom,  a  considerable  distance^  at  least  fifteen  miles,  and 
were  natnrally  suspected.  All  called  God  to  witness 
that  they  had  not  committed  tho  theft.  We  resorted, 
however,  to  the  following  exp«dient.  Galling  them  all 
together,  in  number  about  thirty,  I  harangued  them  at 
the  bam  door,  iVom  whence  the  com  had  been  stolen, 
haring  first  procured  a  lire  black  cock,  and  a  large  iron 
pot,  the  bottom  of  which  was  well  corered  with  soot.  I 
tat  asked  them  individually  if  they  were  Christians  ;  to 
whioh  they  alilreplied  in  the  affirmative,  and  made  the 
■ign  of  the  croes.  I  then  asked  them  indiTidnally  if  they 
had  committed  the  theft ;  to  which  they  replied  in  the 
negative,  making  also  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Well  then, 
I  observed,  as  you  are  all  innocent,  and  moreover  all 
C!hristians,yon  will  prove  it  by  the  following  trial ;  and 
at  the  same  time  I  pulled  a  crucifix  out  of  my  pocket, 
and  tied  it  round  the  cock's  neck«  At  the  sight  of  this 
they  all  fell  to  crossing  themselves  in  right  earnest. 
Having  done  this,  I  went  into  the  bam,  in  the  middle  of 
whioh  1  had  ordered  a  table  to  be  placed,  and  took  the 
pot  and  the  cock  with  the  cracifix  tied  round  its  neck 
with  me,  and  allowed  none  to  follow  me.  Having  put 
the  fowl  under  the  black  iron  pot  upon  the  table  I  re- 
toned,  and  shut  the  bam  door,  ordering  my  under- 
steward  to  go  to  the  other  Ade,  where  there  was  also  a 
door,  and  examine  each  man's  fingers  as  he  came  out. 
*  Now,'  said  I, '  my  friends,  you  will  go  in  one  by  one  at 
this  door,  and  place  your  two  fbreflngers  upon  the  bottom 
eC  the  pot,  and  mi^e  the  sign  of  the  cross  npon  it;  and 
ae  you  are  all  Christians,  if  any  of  yon  be  guilty  of  the 
theft,  as  soon  as  you  touch  the  pot  with  your  fingers 
the  cock  will  crow,  and  you  will  prove  that  you  have 
perjured  yourselves.'  I  then  opened  the  door,  so  as  to 
let  one  only  go  in  at  a  time,  nor  allow  the  second  to  pro- 
oeod  till  the  man  at  the  opposite  tide  gave  notice  that  he 
hkd  examined  the  fingers." 

''Well,"  I  observed,  ''was  it  an  expirimentum 
eruett  f  " 

**  Quite,**  he  replied  ;  ^nine  of  them  came  out  with 
•lean  fingers,  not  daring  to  touch  the  pot,  lest  the  cock 
Aould  crow." 

**  And  what  then  f*  I  exclaimed. 

"  Oh,  they  all  confessed  the  thefl,  and  we  fbtmd  the 
eon  npon  the  premises,  and  flogged  tfaem  all." 

I  observed  several  poor  wretches,  shivering  and  trem- 
bling, sitting  at  the  doors  of  their  cottages.  It  was  a 
innny  day,  and  they  were  basking. 

**  They  have  all  the  ague,"  exclaimed  the  steward  ; 
"the  situation  is  very  swampy,  it  ruins  the  health  of 
half  the  peasantry.  A  man  can  do  no  work  who  has 
the  ague,  or  at  leaet  it  is  a  pretext  for  the  villains  to  be 
more  lazy." 

"  A  man  is  not  much  disposed  to  labour  under  an  ague 
fit,"  I  replied. 

"  I  thought  exertion  was  good,"  he  answered  ;  "  and 
M  I  ordered  that  fbllow  whom  you  heard  howling  there 
to  go  and  carry  wood." 

"Yon  have  fbrgotten  that  you  are  an  Englishman,  I 
thbk." 

*  My  dear  sir,  you  little  know  what  these  fbllows  are, 
or  you  would  not  talk  thus  ;  the  more  kind  you  are  to 
them,  the  more  ungrateftxl  they  are.  Nothing  but  the 
lash  and  the  harshest  treatment  will  make  them  do  any- 
thing." 

Slaveij,  in  its  moral  efFecta,  is  the  same  thing  all 
over  the  world ;  and  whether  with  the  alavea  or 
their  taakmaatert.  The  wandering  Doctor  appears 
to  have  seen  more  of  the  real  condition  of  the  serfs 
than  any  of  the  late  travellers  in  Russia  with 
whose  works  we  are  couYersant,  and  his  testimony 
en  this  point  is  explicit  ^— 

During  our  stay  at  CUmofllkl,  which  was  only  of  two 


days'  dnration,  I  had  an  opporloidty  of  aseertsinlng  se- 
veral points  as  to  the  state  of  the  peasantry,  and  proving 
that  tJUy  fg€r€  nU  tk§  happimt  undir  tlU  camoj^  ^  Aeoen. 
I  found  that,  in  4>ite  of  written  laws  and  nlcases,  it  re- 
maiaed  in  the  power  of  the  stewards,  the  ^b-stewaids, 
and  under-stewards,  and  the  sub-under-stewaids,  ts 
exact  money  of  them,  to  maltreat  them,  and  to  sender 
them  almost  as  miserable  as  they  pleased.  That  these 
things  are  all  contrary  to  law,  I  do  not  deny ;  but 
what  are  laws  when  the  administrators  of  them  ats 
sconndrelsf 

After  his  engagement  at  Odessa  had  expired, 
onr  Doctor  took  the  resolution  of  establishing  him* 
self  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  become  one  of  the  court 
physicians,  and  to  make  his  fortune !  As  to  the 
facility  of  doing  so,  with  the  noble  patronafo  which 
he  enjoyed,  and  the  many  large  voluntary  promises 
made  to  him,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever.  The  long 
journey  from  Odessa  to  the  capital,  was  accom- 
plished in  safety,  though  with  considerable  Datigue ; 
but  arrived  there,  the  traveller's  sanguine  hopes 
were  not  realized.  He  never  had  the  good  luck  to 
become  a  court  physician,  which  he  had  fully  ex- 
pected; but  he  obtained  a  considerable  practice 
among  the  British  merchants—'*  The  Factoiy,"-* 
which  he  had  not  calculated  upon.  The  account 
of  this  "  Factory  "  is  curious.  The  body  of  mer- 
chants so  named,  has  existed  in  Russia  for  two 
centuries.  Its  first  site  was  ArchangeL  It  wai^ 
perhaps,  by  his  early  and  accidental  initiatioB  into 
this  society,  that  the  new-comer  lost  his  noble  na- 
tive patrons.  He  thus  describes^this  aristocratic, 
and  somewhat  exdusive  body  of  foreign  mer-' 
chants : — 

Tho  British  society,  by  which  sweeping  elaiisa  I  hh 
dude  more  than  the  factory,  was  to  bo  conaidorsd  al 
this  epoch  of  our  existence  only  in  its  soetal  relations, 
than  which  nothing  could  appear  mors  rsspodabU,  et 
more  creditable  to  the  British  character.  Composed  of 
men,  who,  if  not  opulent,  were  all.  in  easy  drenmstances, 
and  who  made  valid  their  sitnations  by  a  certain  ex- 
penditure, it  ofibred  many  temptations  to  a  ntw-oomer, 
who,  if  he  could  not  immediately  count  npon  pnttng 
their  purses  under  contributions  professionally,  might 
well  hope  to  grace  their  hospitable  boards ;  and  it  so 
happened  that  in  a  short  time  we  made  tibe  ronad  of  the 
society ;  and  their  comfortable  style  of  Uving,  the  Ivxury 
of  equipages  which  most  enjoyed,  tho  elegaaoe  of  the 
female  dnss,  and  the  well-famished  tables,  were  not 
without  their  influence  in  lulling  us  into  the  idea  that 
we  had  pitched  our  tents  in  a  productive  country. 

It  was  at  the  hospitable  hofutd  of  my  ecdleagne  that  I 
had  the  first  glimpse  of  the  English  aristocney.  I  had 
been  fhmished  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him  fima 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  ;~one  of  those  Iveky  hits  agafai  iriikli 
were  so  little  ealcnlated  upon  at  the  time,  bat  whkh 
proved  the  foundation  of  my  future  career.  Oar  beet 
was  at  that  period  the  first  accoucheur  in  St.  Petenbvg , 
and  had  maintained  an  unblemished  reputation  in  the 
obstetric  art  during  forty  years'  residence  in  the  ooaatry. 
He  had  presided  at  the  birth  of  all  the  impnial  ebildrea, 
had  encouraged  the  Empress  by  his  preseaeo  in  the  SNet 
trying  moments,  and  an  unparaOeled  sooeess  bad  crown- 
ed his  endeavours.  He  possessed  tad  In  the  fUlset  ae- 
ceptation  of  the  term 

It  was  at  his  table  that  I  first  beeame  ao^aainlad  with 
the  English  residents.  The  dinner  was  of  a  mixod  Aar« 
acter,  as  to  cookery, — half-and-half,  as  the  Qetmans  say: 
— ^vei7  good  of  its  kind— d  ia  Petersbnrg;  a  term  I 
shall  in  fhture  adopt  for  all  nondescript  kind  of  things. 

It  is  requisite  to  give  the  hill  of  fkre,  not  to  bate  to 
return  to  the  subject  again,  however  gratefhl  it  taay  be. 
An  English  factory  party  compriees  firom  twenty  to  thirty 
guests.  The  table-service  is  generally  of  K^glisb  waie? 
some  ipert  lOvtr  f^ks— napkiBS  always  on  great  oeca* 
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itoitf;  tlM  hoii  uid  hottow  dl  at  the  eztrame  ends  of 
ti»  ft*b]6|  M  in  England — ^these  are  the  potts  of  honour ; 
tho  table  ifl  ooTored  with  the  dessert.  Two  tureens  of 
■sop  And  admission  at  the  ends  s  these  are  sooceeded  by 
two  kinds  of  fish  ^'tkal  dish^  par  entUenM  oharaeter- 
istis  of  the  Bnf  lisb  kitoheoy  m.  boiled  potatoes,  is  hand- 
td  foond  with  oTtry  dish. 

*  Shall  I  haTo  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  glass  of  wine 
with  yon  f*  OenenUy  after  the  soup  this  ancient  ens- 
tsa  pioTaib. 

The  fish  gives  plaee  to  a  boiled  turkey,  or  its  equira- 
lest,  three  boiled  fowls,  and  a  Yoi^hirs  baa.  This 
sosiss,  I  may  obserre,  is  quite  characteristio  of  a  factory 
iKsner.  If  anything  preTont  this,  it  creates  some  sensi^ 
tioo  in  the  town  for  a  eonsideiable  time  afterwards. 
8tms  madoHiish,  iL  la  Fran^ain,  is  the  half-way  house 
flf  the  dinner.  Hock  and  claret  are  then  banded  round. 
Two  kinds  of  roast  close  the  solid  part  of  the  banquet. 
As  osnTetsation  has  flagged  during  the  whole  time 
hitherto  employed,  sparkling  champagne  is  serred,  with 
the  hopes  of  enUvening  it — forlorn  hope.  Then  sweets, 
i  CAM^aim^  i4>ple-pie  and  custards,  plum-pudding ;  a 
StilUm  cheese  in  Tory  aristocratio  society ;  formerly  a 
glan  of  Burton  ale  afterwards — ^but  no  longer  allowed 
to  esmo  into  the  oounlry.  Dessert  follows^— but  tat 
prole  Msmnl. 

The  champagne  is  intended  to  sharpen  the  wit,  but  it 
fails.  Here,  I  repeat,  the  customs  of  a  country  are  not 
etsOy  to  be  set  aside,  and  that  strangers  submit  to  them 
pcr/oree. 

What  preTonts  a  party  of  Englishmen,  Baeehi  plenutt 
froB  launching  out  into  the  same  kind  of  discussions  and 
politiesl  disputes  which  they  are  wont  to  do  at  home  I 

Does  the  gOTomment  prevent  them  1  By  no  means ; 
hot  the  usages  of  the  place  do ;  and,  as  little  conversation 
It  indulged  in  at  Russian  tables,  the  English  more  or  less 
follow  the  example  of  the  natives.  Hence  there  is  no 
town  where  there  is  so  little  general  conversation  as  in 
St.  Petenburg.  People  assemble  to  eat,  and  not  to 
talk.  Hence  the  slang-word  among  the  British — ^  Who 
gives  a  fbed  to-day  f    Where  do  you  feed  t" 

The  description  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  Rus- 
sian society,  and  a  Rnssian  winter,  by  one  who 
was  not  a  flying  visiter,  but  who  spent  many  sea- 
ions  amidst  its  rigours,  and  suoh  comforta  as  miti- 
gate its  severity,  is  necessarily  excellent  of  its 
kind ;  since  it  is  written  by  a  roan  of  lively  talents, 
intimately  conversant  with  what  he  was  describ- 
ing. One  day  ha  was  invited  to  dine,  in  company 
with  a  Princess — an  order  as  plentiful  in  Petersburg 
AS  blackberriea — who,  he  hoped,  might  become  his 

pstient : — 

She  had  been  recommended  to  my  care,  as  an  old  lady 
Toy  fond  of  physic  and  physicians,  and  still  more  fond 
«f  say  new  arrival ;  and  she  was,  doubtless,  selected  for 
B7  medical  operations.  She  commenced  by  paying  me 
Mas  eomplimeats,  and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  £n^- 
liih,  whom  abe  preferred  much  to  the  French,  even  ro 
their  Bedlcftl  capacities.  She  had  travelled  a  good  deal 
iu  her  youth,  had  resided  long  in  Paris,  to  which  place 
•he  vu  paasionately  attached ;  had  pnbliBhed  a  novel  in 
her  youth,  vrhich  she  allowed  to  be  very  stupid  in  her 
eld  age ;  bat  Ae  vras  a  woman  of  good  education,  and 
set  dsfldent  in  understanding.  She  invited  me  to  her 
Mir^  which  were  held  once  a-week  in  the  same  room 
ia  which  sho  slept,  and  which  allowed  of  a  sofa,  and  two 
csid-tables  at  the  most 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  she  took  me  to  a  comer  of  the 
rsoa,  and  eomplained  of  severe  headach.  **  Ne  faites 
pu  attention  k  ma  tante ;  elle  ne  fait  que  radoter,''  said 
an  oAeer,  who,  turning  his  head  from  the  whist-table, 
discovered  me  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  old  lady. 
*  Fftites  attention  k  votre  Jeu,'*  she  replied,  "  et  lalsses- 
Boi  parlor  avec  le  docteur.*'  I  found,  in  reality,  that 
■he  was  not  joking,  and  propossd  to  speak  with  her  so- 
riosily  when  the  puty  broke  up.  In  the  meantime  I 
played  my  rubber,  and  made  acquaintance  with  the  lady 
of  the  boose;  for  the  old  princess,  who  was  a  relation. 


resided  in  a  couple  of  rooms  upon  the  ground-floor* 
This  is  quite  d  la  Btute:  half-a-dosea  lodgers  live  in  m 
private  h6tel.  The  family  owner  occupies  tiie  bel  Ha^^ 
or  grand  suit  of  rooms  on  the  il|st  floor ;  the  ground"* 
floor  is  often  let  to  small  shopkeepers ;  and  the  second 
and  third  floors  to  strangers  of  laige  and  small  fhmilies* 
The  object  of  a  Russian  is  to  make  as  muc^  as  he  can  of 
his  house.  A  shoemaker  may,  and  does  sometimes,  oe- 
copy  the  antechamber  to  the  grand  suite  of  rooms. 
What  Lady  Mary  Wortlsy  Montague  said  of  the  housot 
in  Vienna  in  her  day,  I  found  illustrated  in  those  of  8t« 
Petersburg  in  the  present.  The  owner  of  this  hdtel  was 
a  lady  of  high  rank ;  she  spoke  to  me  of  her  aunt,  and 
asked  me  if  I  thought  her  case  dangerous  f  I  gave  a« 
evasive  answer :  she  left  the  room  soon  afterwud4« 
When  the  guests  had  retired,  the  old  princess  commenced 
her  attack  in  earnest :  **  Asseyee-vous,  mon  oher ;  que  Jo 
vous  consulte." 

She  informed  me  that  her  mediesl  attendant  had  called 
in  the  morning,  and  had  prsseribed  for  her.  She  showed 
me  the  prescription,  1  highly  approved  of  it.  She 
begged  me  to  vnite  another.  I  remonstratsd.  She  en« 
treated  to  have  something  English.  I  refused.  She 
again  insisted,  and  fhte,  and  nothing  but  fste,  made  me 
consent  to  her  denmnd.  I  prescribed  for  her,  begging 
her,  at  the  same  time,  to  send  again  for  her  ordinary  at- 
tendant. 

I  began  early  to  appreciate  the  eharscters  of  the  people 
among  whom  1  was  about  to  settle.  The  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  state  of  the  patient  in  the  space  of 
twenty -four  hours,  had  produced  as  many  in  the  opiniona 
of  the  attendants  as  to  the  talents  of  the  physician. 

^  Docteur,  Je  vous  en  voulais  bien  j  je  eroyais  que  vona 
aves  ezp^itf  ma  pauvre  m^re." 
^  **  Comment ;  je  feral  cheroher  monsieur  dans  les  quatte 
coins  de  la  terre  i  pour  mol  je  n'ai  do  la  oonflanco  que 
dans  lui.** 

^  Trente-deuz  ans ;  quel  talent  1*' 

Such  were  the  encomiums  passed  upon  me  as  the  pa« 
tient  recovered  firom  her  lethargy.  I  was  sztoUed  to  the 
skies. 

M ^  in  whose  house  the  patient  was  residing^ 

begged  me  to  dine  with  her  the  following  day.  She 
wished  to  place  her  family  under  my  eare.  I  met  WitH 
many  guests,  and  some  old  acquaintances  at  table. 

^  Je  vous  ai  dit  cola,  mon  cher.  Vous  feres  plus  de 
risites  qu'tl  n*y  ait  quart  d*heures  dans  la  joumtfe.** 
**  Yon  are  acquainted,  then,  with  our  new  doctor  1*'  de<- 
manded  one  of  the  guests.  **  Si  je  le  oonnais,  cela  vA 
rite  avec  Ini,"  and  he  looked  at  me,  and  then  at  his  finger* 
I  really  thought  that  all  was  now  right,  and  Uiat  the 
happy  moment  was  arrived  when  I  was  to  dash  at  onoe 
into  practice. 

Upon  quitting  the  dinner-table,  which  needs  no  parti« 
cular  mention,  as  to  any  nationality  connected  with  it,  1 
sgain  descended  into  my  patient's  room,  and  found  her, 
as  I  supposed,  convalescent.  She  talked  with  me  fOf 
some  time,  and  assured  me  that  her  case  would  do  much 
towards  establiBhiog  my  reputation.  She  congratulated 
herself  upon  beiuff  what  she  styled  its  corner-stone.  She 
was  inquisitive  about  Paris,  and  intended  to  pay  it  sooA 
another  risit.    She  abused  the  French  faculty. 

She  gave  me  some  usefhl  hints  as  to  my  plan  of  oper* 
ations  hereafter.  "  Ici,  mon  cher,  vous  tronverei  plua 
d'Aoes  que  d'Aaesses."        .        •        .        .        • 

Upon  returning  into  the  saloon,  I  found  the  ladieS| 
each  of  whom  had  been  placed  by  the  side  of  a  cavalier 
at  the  dinner  table,  all  sitting  together  in  one  comer  of 
the  room.  I  say  sitting,  rather  than  talking,  for  I  heard 
nothing  above  a  whisper.  The  males  were  mostly  ei^ 
gaged  at  cards.  My  old  patron,  the  Count,  was  fast 
asleep  upon  a  sofa.  He  awoke  as  1  approached.  **  Yone 
fkites  votre  siesta, monsieur."  ".Moi  1  pointde  tout  t  mkm» 
quand  jVtais  k  Malte,  (he  was  an  old  ohevalier  de  Malta,) 
oii  tout  le  monde  dort  aprte  diner,  moi,  Je  ne  dormais 
jamais  \  moi,  jamais  1 "  He  had  been  fast  asleep  for  half 
an  hour  previously. 

I  was  invited  to  play  a  rubber,  but  I  rsfhsed,  for  ii 
was  my  first  entrU  to  a  Russian  drawing-room,  and  I 
wished  to  see  how  things  were  oonduotod  tharo.    Just 
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■s  everywhere  else,  I  foand,  with  less  talking  ftnd  more 
eard-playing.  Tea  and  ices;  frnits, — as  pears,  apples, 
water-melons  in  sliees,  grapes  from  Malaga  and  Astra- 
lean, — preserres  in  smsJl  saucers,  were  pronisely  handed 
round :  the  rooms  warm  to  suflbeation,  eansing  a  great 
demand  for  potables ;  lemonade,  orgeat,  wine  and  water, 
and  especially  mead,  seemed  to  he  preferred. 

^  The  Russians  are  fond  of  a  drink  called  tmrniayd," 
says  one  of  our  publishing  trayellers.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
plained otherwise.  The  litead,  or  otiier  bererage,  is 
handed  to  him  who  caUs  for  it ;  the  person  sitting  near 
him,  when  the  glass  is  presented,  being  also  thirsty,  says 
to  the  waiter,  **  Imminya,"  and  to  me  alto: — a  mistake 
worthy  of  those  who  publish  as  they  go  along.  Among 
the  guesta  seated  at  cards,  one  character  deserres  to  be 
menUoned.  She  was  the  most  decided  card-player  of 
her  day ;  and  her  Toice  roee  aboTe  the  multitude  as  she 
scolded  her  partner  most  fhriously.  A  black  crape 
gown,  worn  at  the  elbows,  and  polished  from  use,  veach- 
ing  from  under  the  chin,  descending  to  the  feet,  and  en- 
veloping the  whole  body  corporal ;  such  was  the  dress 
of  one  of  the  nieces  of  the  celebrated  .    She  was 

the  worthy  sister  of  the  old  lady,  who  liyed  in  the 
Ukraine,  of  whom  honourable  mention  has  been  made : 
and  they  had  certainly  been  cast  in  the  same  mould.  The 
old  Princess,  who  was  a  yery  Mrs.  Battle  at  whist,  gaye 
me  a  cold  reception  when  I  addressed  her ;  she  was  in- 
tent upon  her  game — she  hated  all  doctors — ^neyer  took 
doctors  sti^  in  her  lifo — and  made  me  that  kind  of  bow, 
which  says  **  Begone ! "  Though  one  of  the  richest  wo- 
men in  the  empire,  she  liyed  as  if  in  the  greatest  penury; 
her  clones  were  a  nuisance  to  those  who  approached 
her,  and  she  played  for  a  sixpenny  stake.  Notwith- 
standing such  foibles,  she  was  good  and  charitable  with- 
out ostentation.  She  proved,  in  her  latter  years,  to  1^ 
one  of  the  few  examples  of  those  who  do  not  evince  "  the 
ruling  passion  strong  in  death:*'  she  changed  all  her 
habite,  became  proftise  in  her  expenditure,  wore  fashion- 
able clothes,  was  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  her 
diamonds,  penurious  ia  nothing,  liberal  in  all  things. 

There  are  some  amusing  sketches  of  those  canny 
Scottish  physicians,  who  have  had  much  better  luck 
in  Russia  than  had  our  Wanderer.  There  may  be 
a  particle  too  much  of  the  personal  in  the  said 
sketches,  though  nothing  ill-natured.  Enough  has 
been  said  and  sung  of  the  winter  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which,  next  to  Venice,  is,  at  certain  seasons  the 
most  picturesque  city  in  Europe,  as  at  all  times  it 
is  the  most  unique  ;  but  the  northern  summers — 
the  midsummer  nights — are,  surely,  as  worthy  of 
commemoration  as  the  frozen  months.  Then,  as  in 
her  majesty  Queen  Victoria's  dominions,  the  sun 
never  seta  on  the  capital  of  the  Czar,  or  dips  his 
rim  only  to  wheel  up  again.  The  scene  is  finely 
described,  and  even  with  something  of  poetic  power, 
of  which  the  Wanderer  is  not  devoid,  when  sUiking 
natural  beauty  stimulates  the  faculty. 

It  is  curious,  when  it  is  new,  to  rest  against  the  para- 
pets of  the  quays  at  midnight,  and  read  the  smallest 
print  as  distinctly  as  at  noonday  :  to  see  the  great  lu- 
minary dip,  and  watch  him  rise  again  where  he  seta.  A 
bright  hi^o  marks  his  proximity  to  the  horizon  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  absence.  It  is  a  peculiar  and  inde- 
scribable kind  of  light. 

More  curious  is  it  to  see  large  masses  of  buildings  cast 
no  shadow  on  any  side.  How  would  St  Petersburg  ap- 
pear upon  canvass  when  taken  at  midnight  t  The  soft 
glassy  stream  reflects  from  ite  snrfisce  the  buildings 
which  are  situated  on  ite  banks,  but  the  masses  them- 
selves form  no  shadow.  It  is  an  absence  of  darkness, 
rather  than  the  presence  of  light ;  for  this  implies  ac- 
companying diadovrs.  The  moon  shines  so  faintly,  her 
soft  light  is  so  blended  with  the  crepuscle,  that  the  sha- 
dow caused  by  the  obstruction  of  her  rays  is  scarcely 
visible. 

It  is  a  heavenly  ei^oyment  to  sit  up^n  the  parapete  of 


the  quay,  and  vronder  at  the  possibility  of  a  people  dun- 
bering ;  for  habit  associates  sleep  with  dulcneM,  ud 
now  all  is  light. 

Tired  nature,  however,  seeks  repose ;  but  the  mtn  who 
feels  not  the  vrant  of  this  absolute  refreshment  can  hardly 
persuade  himself  of  ite  necessity,  vriien  nothing  invites 
him  to  his  pillow.  He  strolls  along  the  river's  basks, 
he  watehes  the  placid  stream,  he  sees  the  cupolas  of  the 
churches  glitter  at  a  distance,  the  streets  are  emptjr,M 
noise  salutes  his  ear,  save  "  A  boat,  a  boat  unto  the 
fetry,"  which  occasionally  breaks  the  sUenee  anmnd  hin. 
This  is  answered  by  the  splashuig  oar,  sonnding  louder 
as  it  approaches.  Casting  his  eyes  along  the  baildia^ 
no  taper  shines  in  the  windovra.  There  is  nothing  withia 
doors,  nothing  vrithout,  to  persuade  him  it  is  night  It 
is  a  dream,  an  illusion ;  and  whilst  lost  in  doubt  and  mi- 
certainty  whether  he  be  under  fairy  enchaatmeiit,  re- 
moved from  the  nether  vrorld,  the  sun  again  rises,  sha- 
dows stalk  forth,  and  he  finds  himself  in  day,  withoat 
having  passed  through  the  darkness  of  night.  It  is  thei 
time  to  go  to  rest. 

Thus  it  is  during  the  first  summer  of  a  stranger's  so- 
journ in  St.  Petersburg.  He  is  not  exactiy  the  prey  to 
all  this  illusion,  bnt  he  witnesses  these  phenomena  with 
nature,  watehes  the  sun  dip  and  rise  again,  and  great 
is  the  effort  necessary  to  make  him  seek  his  ehamber 
during  this  ^  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

<'  This  night,  metbinks,  is  bat  the  daylight  sick ; 
It  looks  a  little  paler ;  His  a  day 
Such  as  the  day  u  when  the  sun  is  hid.** 

The  population  of  Russia  does  not  increase; 
and  the  cause  is  obrious, — ^the  miseiy  of  the  ex- 
isting population — 

The  people,  miserable  themselves,  are  not  anxious  to 
entail  the  same  lot  upon  their  progeny.  Few  peaoots 
rear  more  than  from  three  to  four  children.  A  peasant 
with  a  numerous  family  is  a  thing  unknown.  In  their 
infancy  the  children  are  neglected :  if  they  &II  ill  they 
are  almost  sure  to  die ;  few  have  the  opportoniiy  of  me- 
dical assistance :  those  who  may  procure  it  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  it,  for  they  have  great  antipathy  to  admia- 
istering  drugs  to  their  children.  This  oondoet  cannot 
be  understo^  by  the  terms  resignation,  or  erea  fatality. 
It  must  be  ascribed  to  apathy.  The  child  is  ill— it  is 
laid  out  to  die — a  priest  gives  it  the  last  unfitioa--star- 
vation  may  ensue — ^the  child  is  no  more  of  this  world. 
Were  the  parento  in  a  better  condition  themselTes,  they 
would  not  be  so  indifferent  to  the  welfkre  and  being  of 
their  children.  They  would  not  look  upon  death  as  a 
blessing  to  the  child,  if  they  enjoyed  any  of  the  sweets 
of  life  themselves.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  good  of 
the  slave-owner  must  consist  in  the  well-being  of  his[boon, 
whose  increase  in  number  must  add  to  his  wealth.  The 
duration  of  a  peasant's  life  must  be  equally  to  his  adtan- 
tage.  A  man  in  robust  health  is  a  hard-working  man, 
and  a  productive  labourer  at  sixty  years  of  age.  The 
peasant's  life  in  this  country  hardly  averages  fi»rty.  He 
has  originally  but  little  stamina:  this  little  is  nndemined 
by  the  use  of  spirite,  which  generate  dropsy  and  other 
diseases,  which  carry  him  off  in  what  should  be  his  prime. 

Is  this  a  country  likely  soon  to  become  daDge^ 
ous  to  its  neighbours  ?  And  this  is  but  one  featon 
of  ite  cumbrous  wefikness. 

Our  Wanderer  lived  for  fourteen  years  in  Peters- 
burg, and  finally  left  it  upon  the  death  of  a  ooble 
patient,  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  his  origi- 
nal patrons.  A  serious  obstacle  to  his  success, 
was  ignorance  of  the  language  of  the  country)  & 
knowledge  of  which  he  considers  essential  to  s 
medical  man  everywhere.  A  great  part  of  the  third 
volume  relates  to  his  leisurely  homeward  jonxney 
through  Sweden,  and  his  travels  in  the  German 
states ;  for,  before  coming  to  England,  he  viaited 
the  most  celebrated  and  fashionable  German 
watering-places*     He  is  an  enthusiast  for  Goetbe, 
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snd  admires  the  poet  of  Gennany  with  the  under- 
standing as  well  as  the  heart.  But,  on  the  whole, 
Germany  is  not  our  Wanderer  s  most  snccessfol 
literary  field.  It  has,  indeed,  been  pretty  well 
gleaned  and  raked  of  late,  and,  besides,  his  transit 
was  rapid. 

It  is  to  the  author's  brother,  a  clergyman  in 
the  United  States,  that  we  owe  his  lively  and 
infoiming  book.  This  brother  read  his  Journals 
and  Memoranda,  and  fancied  them  well  worthy 
of  publication.      His  judgment  was  quite  right. 


Our  author  says  he  is  now  riding  at  anchor,  and 
will  not  put  to  sea  again  ;  but  we  shall  not  pro- 
mise for  him.  The  New  World  invites  him.  He 
has  pretty  well  exhausted  the  Old  ;  though,  to  an 
eye  so  quick  and  practised  in  seizing  the  most  pre- 
sentable attitudes  of  things,  much  remains  to  be 
seen  in  both  worlds.  He  is,  indeed,  never  more 
felicitous  than  in  a  small  Shropshire  town  ;  and, 
go  where  he  will,  he  must  be  entertaining  and 
instructive  likewise.  We  do  not  despair  of  meet- 
ing with  him  again. 
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The  Podical  B^maim  of  Luorttia  Davuifon,  oolleoted 
ud  arranged  by  her  Mother ;  with  a  Biography  hj 
MiiB  Sedgwick.    Tilt  &  Bogue. 

Tib  oatlines  of  the  history  of  the  yoimg  and  lovely 
Ameriean  girl,  Lueretia  Davidson,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
serenteen,  having  shewn  decided  indications  of  poetical 
talest,  is  familiar  to  the  British  literary  world,  from  an 
affecting  and  indulgent  notice  of  her  poetical  Remains, 
wUdi  was  written  many  years  since  by  Sonthey,  and 
irideh  appeared  in  The  i^uaxferiy  Review,  A  memoir  of 
a  yMmger  sisier,  Margaret  Davidson,  which  lately  ap- 
peared from  the  pen  of  Washington  Ir?]ng,lia8  probably 
revived  the  recollection  of  Lncretia.  The  history  of 
both  eftiiaoe  lovely  girls  was  strikingly  alike:  prematnre 
mental  developement,  morbid  intellectual  excitement, 
great  deUcacy  of  constitntion,  and  early  death.  Some- 
thing in  their  prematnre  fate  might  have  been  inevi- 
table ;  and  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  something  in  their 
training  mnet  have  been  far  wrong.  Yet  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  this  might  have  been  amended,  though 
not  difieolt  to  point  out  where,  at  least,  part  of  the 
error  lay. 

It  nay  almost  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  true 
genius  requires  no  fostering — no  praise — no  extrinsic 
enooiiragement.  Like  virtue,  its  self-depending  ex- 
ercise lis  both  incitement  and  reward.  In  every  in- 
Btaaee  in  which  poetical  genius  has  come  with  power, 
it  has  also  come  without  observation,— certainly  with- 
oat  coddling  and  forcing.  If  may  require  to  be  judi- 
ciously curbed  in  its  passionate  early  manifestations, 
thoqgh  the  best  mle  is, "  Let  it  alone."  If  the  true  fire 
larks  there,  many  waters  cannot  quench  it.  Next  to 
the  inpoaribility  of  creating  genius,  where  it  does  not 
exist,  is  the  repression  of  genius  where  it  has  been  given; 
a&d  therefore  again  we  say,  ^  Leave  it  to  itself."  Southey, 
in  las  paper  on  the  remarkable  girl  who  excites  these  re- 
■arkt,  wisely  says—**  Let  no  parent  wish  for  a  child  of 
preeodous  genins."  "  To  those  parents  who  have  the 
fearfol  chaige  of  a  child  like  Lueretia  Davidson,  these 

BOBoirs  will  have  a  deep  and  painM  interest The 

^iflealty  is  to  indulge  such  a  mind  without  pampering 
H ;  to  regnlate  it  without  foreing  it  from  its  natural  and 
proper  bent  The  first  step  towards  this  is,  that  we 
shoald  onrselves  estimate  mental  endowments  not  too 
lugUj,  but  at  their  just  worth ;  and  then  teach  others 
ia  vhoa  the  dawn  of  genius  appears,  that  the  gift  is  not 
■0  rue  as  it  has  been  deemed  :  that  it  is  becoming  less 
» in  every  generation;  because,  where  it  does  exist,  it  is 
BOW  eaUed  forth  by  the  wide  extension  of  education, 
(<a«h  as  it  is,)  and  by  the  diffusion  of  booKs,"    In  tho 


memoir.  Miss  Sedgwick  dwells  less  upon  the  warning 
which  the  life  of  Lueretia  Davidson,  offers  to  her  young 
countrywomen,  and  to  mothers^  than  might  be  deemed 
right.  But  were  we  to  say  all  we  think  on  the  subject,  we 
might  be  considered  either  very  hard-hearted,  or  else  de- 
ficient in  the  appreciation  of  youthfiil  genius;  so  we  re- 
commend a  volume 'which  must  deeply  interest  the  feel- 
ings, whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  judgment  pronounced 
on  the  whole  case.  That  Miss  Davidson  was  as  much 
the  victim  of  constitutional  disease  and  of  the  boarding- 
school  as  of  precocious  and  morbid  mental  excitement, 
is  evident  from  the  record  of  her  life.  Her  original  con- 
stitution was  delicate  and  fragile  in  the  extreme  ;  and  it 
was  further  impaired  by  the  preposterous  cramming  and 
exhibiting  system  of  America,  where  education  appears 
to  be  conducted  more  with  the  view  of  gratifying  the 
vanity  of  the  parents,  than  of  improving  the  faculties 
of  the  child.  Miss  Sedgwick  has  some  judicious  re- 
marks on  this  topic;  though  both  she  and  Washington 
Irving,  in  their  memoirs  of  the  gifted  sisters,  have,  it 
strikes  us,  been  less  successful  in  pointing  the  moral  than 
in  adorning  the  Tale.  Of  the  poetry  of  Lueretia  David- 
son, highly  as  it  has  been  extolled  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  we  must  confess  that  the  precocious  and  ex- 
cessive manifestation  of  the  fkculty  appears  to  us  far 
more  remarkable  than  the  actual  performances  of  the 
young  poetess.  They  must  be  ill  acquainted  with  the 
''parlous"  school-girls  of  England,  who  do  not  know  the 
wonderfyil  power  of  writing  verses,  which,  from  twelve  to 
sixteen,  many  of  them  now  display,  and  which,  fortunately 
for  them,  passes  unnoted  and  unhonoured. As  a  speci- 
men of  Miss  Davidson's  poi^try,  we  select  one  of  her 
latest  pieces,  written  during  her  last  illness,  and  ac- 
counted one  of  her  best  poems : — 

THE  LAST  FARBWELL  TO  MT  HARP. 

And  must  we  part  t  Yes,  part  forever  ; 
I'll  waken  thee  again— no,  never; 
Silence  shall  chain  thee,  cold  and  drear, 
And  thou  shalt  calmly  slumber  here. 
UnhsJIow'd  was  the  eye  that  gazed 
Upon  the  lamp  which  brightly  blazed. 
The  lamp  which  never  can  expire. 
The  undying,  wild,  poetic  fire; 
And,  oh  I  uidiallow'd  was  the  tongue 
Which  boldly  and  uncouthly  sung. 
I  bless'd  the  hours  when  o'er  my  soul 
Thy  magic  numbers  gently  stole, 
And  o'er  it  threw  those  Heavenly  strains 
Which  since  have  bound  my  heart  in  chains; 
Those  wild,  those  ^Titching  numbers  still 
Will  o'er  my  widow'd  bosom  steal. 
I  bless  that  hour,  but,  oh  !  my  heart. 
Thou  and  thy  lyre  mubt  part— yes,  part ; 
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And  ibis  iMl  b«  mj  iMi  fiiMweUi 
ThU  my  tad  bosom's  l&tosi  kntll. 
And  here,  my  harp,  we  part  for  ever ; 
111  waken  thee  again,  oh  I  never — 
SUenee  shall  chain  thee,  cold  and  dreari 
And  then  shalt  calmly  slumber  here. 

Pnnek't  LetUn  to  Ki»  Bon.  Corrected  and  Edited  from 
the  Manuscript  in  the  Alsatian  Library,  by  Donglas 
Jerrold.  With  Twenty-four  Illoatntiona  by  Kenney 
Meadows.    London :  Orr  &  Co. 

Pv5CH,  in  these  Chesterfieldian  epistles,  is  as  mnoh  a 
philosopher — a  laughing  one — as  a  wit ;  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, the  wit  of  Punch  is  often  true  philosophy.  He  is  a 
satirist,  too,  but  there  is  no  acrid  particle,  no  bitter  drop 
in  his  whole  composition :  he  tickles  without  wounding. 
Now,  society  may  be  disposed  to  bear,  with  meekness 
and  patience,  the  titillating  castigatlon  which  Punch 
bestows  upon  its  pleasant  yices,  where  it  would  either 
become  sayage  and  surly,  refhse  to  listen  to  the  graye 
exhortations  of  regular  sermonizers,  or  to  be  coerced 
into  reflecting  upon  its  past  eyil  life  and  the  neces- 
sity of  amending  its  ways.  With  these  weighty  mO' 
rits  in  tendency,  the  letters  of  Punch  are  not  merely 
eleyer,  but  often  absolutely  brilliant ;  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  eten  finer  than  the  reasoning.  We  do  not  now 
mean  those  of  Mr.  Meadows,  than  which  we  haye  surely 
seen  better  firom  his  pencil.  A  work  of  this  sort  an- 
swers some  of  tbe  best  uses  of  comedy,  by  laughiogly 
ei^osing  and  holding  up  to  ridicule  the  hollow  hypocri- 
sies and  rascally  and  pitifbl  conrentionalities  which 
keep  yice  and  meanness  in  countenance;  gild  Sin  with 
gold,  and  plate  the  brass  of  impudent  pretension  by  the 
electro  process  in  the  world's  sunshine. 

Punch's  Letters  to  his  son  on  the  choice  of  a  profes8i<m, 
giyes  the  worthy  progenitor  license  to  gird  at  all  and 
fundry.  His  *'  hermetical  philosophy  "  also  unfolds  many 
profound  truths,  which  yet  are  as  plain  as  if  they  had 
neyer  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallowest  well.  How 
true  it  is,  though  nobody  will  allow  it  saye  Punch,  that 
^  the  world,  as  at  present  constituted,  could  not,  for  one 
day,  go  on  without  lying ;"  for  which  reason  so  many 
excellent  people  club  their  little  modicum  of  daily  false- 
hood together,  for  the  beneyolent  purpose  of  keeping  the 
world  moying  on  its  axis.  Only  conceiye  the  scene  of 
cenftision,  if  all  London,  some  fine  morning,  opened  its 
lips  only  to  speak  truth,  and  so  became  one  huge  Han- 
well  asylum.  But  it  is  time  that  we  gaye  a  sample  of 
Punch's  paternal  counsels. 

My  son,  neyer  see  the  meanness  of  mankind.  Let  men 
hedge,  and  shirk,  and  shift,  and  lie,  and,  with  fhces  of 
nnwrinkled  adamant,  tell  you  the  most  monstrous  false- 
hoods, either  in  their  self-glorifloatiott,  or  to  disguise 
■ome'habitual  paltriness;  stilly  neyer  detect  the  untruth ; 
neyer  lay  your  finger  on  the  patch  they  haye  so  bung- 
Singly  sewed  upon  their  moral  ooat,  but  let  them  depart 
with  the  most  religious  persuasion  that  they  haye  tri- 
umphantly bamboosled  you.  By  these  means,  iJthough 
you  are  most  efficiently  assisting  in  the  hypocrisy  of  life, 
you  will  be  deemed  a  sociablOy  a  most  good-natured 
fellow.  Be  stone-blind,  and  you  will  be  beneyolent ;  be 
deaf,  and  you  will  be  all  heart.  To  haye  an  insight — or 
at  least  to  show  you  haye  it — ^into  the  dirty  eyasions  of 
life,  is  to  haye  a  moral  squint.  To  lay  your  finger  upon 
a  plague-spot,  is  to  be  infected  with  malice.  No :  though 
you  meet  with  men  scurfbd  with  moral  leprosy,  see  not 
the  scales,  but  cry  out  lustily,  ^  What  perfi»ot  gentle- 
men 1"  To  discoyer  meanness  in  men,  is,  in  men's  opin- 
ion, to  be  strongly  tinctured  with  the  iniquity. 

Mr.  Chaucer,  in  allusion  to  the  deril,  says  of  him, 

**  He  hath  in  Jewi^  heart  his  waBpil  nest"  • 


New,  what  we  call  the  detil,  haa  built— by  the  agency 
of  his  demon  wasps,  Pride,  Ayariee,  Scorn,  Opprosioii, 
Selfiyshness,  and  others — thousands  of  nests  in  t£e  hearts 
both  of  Jews  and  Christians.  Well,  suppose  you  haye 
the  power  of  looking  into  their  beaks,  as  thongfa  they 
were  so  many  erystol  hiyes^— aappose  yon  b^ld  in 
them  the  rapacious  insects — ^hear  their  bnisiag— Ernest 
see  their  stings ;— if  you  cry  **  Wasps,  iraspe,"  men  will 
shake  their  heads  at  you  for  a  nialicioua,  eril-minded 
fellow ;  but,  my  dear  boy,  clap  your  hands  and  cry, 
"  What  a  honeycomb  f  and  yon  shall  pass  firotfi  mouth 
to  month  as  the  **  best  of  creatures."  When  yoti  haye 
seen  sometiiing  more  of  tbe  world,  you  will  know  that 
men  rarely  attribute  an  exposure  of  a  social  evil  to  an 
inherent  indignation  of  Uie  evil  itself,  but  to  an  unhealthy 
appetite  for  moral  foulness.  Then,  my  boy,  will  they 
most  virtuously  de&me  you — then  will  tiiey,  in  the  name 
of  outraged  virtue,  call  you  hard,  high-sounding  names. 
1%e  wrestlers  of  old,  says  Plutarch,  threw  dirt  on  one 
another,  that  they  might  get  a  better  grasp,  and  mors 
suecessfhlly  trip  up  each  other's  heels.  In  Uie  like  iray, 
does  ignorance  or  hypocrisy,  in  the  name  of  virfcae,  eart 
dirt  upon  him  who  would  trip  up  a  giant  yrrong.  There 
were,  doubtless,  those  among  the  Philistines — particolar 
and  most  virtuous  friends  of  Goliath — ^who  <$aUad  David 
a  very  bitter,  ill-natured  little  fellow. 

We  have  often  amused  ourselves  with  imagining  what 
their  respeotaUe  next-door  neighbours  may  haTO  aaid  of 
Martin  Luther  and  John  Milton,  Geevge  Waahiagten, 
Do  Foe,  or  Dr.  Priestley,  or  any  other  ^  ineandiary, 
heretio,  or  traitor," of  the "< hovir.**  ThU  isai^eeala- 
tion  fVaught  with  great  consolation  to  some  fMki.— - 
In  a  letter  on  the  philosophy  of  gamingi  PimcH  has  this 
strong  passage.  He  has  been  disonssiBg  the  more  vnlgaf 
modes  of  sucking-eggs;  i  s.  of  preying  nponlUlaw-crea* 
tures,  and  proceeds,— 

There  is,  however,  a  more  open— a  mora  ganerotti 
mode  of  liTing  upon  men ;  a  mode,  dignified  by  fhshios, 
exalted  by  authority — I  mean  gaining. 

The  samester  is,  indeed,  a  privileged  person ;  a  crea- 
ture, who  merges  all  the  petty,  wearying  anxieties  of 
life  into  one  sublime  passion.  Beoome  a  gamester,  and 
yoUs  are  fortified — ^nay,  exempt  from  the  assault  of  div«n 
other  feelings  that  distract  and  worry  less  happy  meo. 
Gaming  is  a  moral  Aaron's  rod,  and  swallowa  np  all 
meaner  passions. 

Consider,  my  son,  the  vigilance,  the  self-concentraUon, 
the  judgment,  the  quickness  of  wit,  and  at  times,  the 
dexterity  of  finger,  necessary  to  a  suoeessftel  gaateeter ; 
and  you  will  look  upon  the  character  with  still-iaereasiag 
veneration.  Did  yon  ever  know  a  gamester  &11  madly 
in  love  t  Did  you  ever  know  him,  if  a  married  man, 
waste  his  profitable  time,  his  profitable  thoughts,  upon 
the  woman  he  has  buckled  himself  to  1  If  he  be  a  &ther, 
what  is  the  laughter  of  his  ehildroi  to  the  melody  ef  the 
dice  t  What  human  hearts  to  the  ace  and  king  of  the 
same  suit,  when  toumps  t  He  is  exalted  fhr  above  the 
weakening  infiuences  that  pull  down  other  men,  and 
from  his  elevation  looks  with  a  cold  eye  of  dignity  upon 
the  pettiness  of  human  affections.  You  will  hear  oiher 
men  rave  about  the  beauties  of  nature ;  of  hill  and  daloi 
mountain  and  flood.  To  the  gamester,  how  small  the 
space  that  bounds  his  imsgination — but  then  how  rieh, 
how  fertile — those  half-dozen  yards  of  bright  green  cloth  1 

You  will  bear  men  talk  about  the  sweets  of  industry ; 
of  the  dignity  of  labour ;  the  more  especially  those  men 
who  never  yet  set  their  fbot  to  a  spade,  or  their  band  to 
a  plough.  The  sweets  of  industry  I  what  an  they  to 
the  sweets  of  fortune  t  And  for  ^  dignity  of  labonr, 
give  me,  say  I,  the  dignity  of  luck  1 

Observe  what  is  called  the  industrious  man.  Mark  his 
daily  martyrdom.  He  rises  early ;  break&sts  lightly ; 
hurries  off  with  his  bread-and-butter  yet  undigested  t» 
his  labour.  He  toils  his  eight,  ten,  nay,  tyrelve  hoars ; 
comes  home ;  eats  his  crust ;  and,  with  hardly  strength 
remaining  to  take  off  his  stockings,  slinks  wearied  to 
bed.  In  a  brief  time — how  very  brief ! — ^the  cock  orows, 
and  the  industrious  man  has  serious  thoughts  of  shaving ; 
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ifftfo  he  it  Qp^-ft^in  hu  he  belted  hie  neniiiif  tteftl, 
and  again  ie  be  oat  to  go  oTer  the  drudgery  of  how  many 
thousand  yeelerdays  1  The  year*a  wound  ap ;  and  for  aU 
this  toUy  this  anxiety^  this  daily  eracifixion  of  spirit,  the 
iDdostrioos  man  coants  one — two — shall  we  say  three 
hnndred  golden  pieces  t  For  all  this  tedious  misery — 
tinee  hundred  pounds  t 

My  m  torn  year  eyes  io  the  gamester.  He  rises 
when  he  Itkea  daUies,  at  « bis  own  sweet  wUl/'  with 
hit  brsakfast.  He  then  lounges  away  the  hours,  plea- 
lantly  meditating  on  the  coming  night.  He  enters  the 
arena.  With  what  a  graceful  assurance  doth  he  take 
the  box  in  his  luuid.  One — two — three:  he  throws 
lixss,  and  pockets  five  hundred  pounds  t  What  a  miser- 
able, felon,  outcast  sneak-up  does  your  industrious  man 
appear  aAer  this  1  What  a  poor  sweating  slaTo  i  Whilst 
on  the  other  lumd,  what  an  air  of  power  is  about  the 
paester !  What  a  glory — what  a  magic  1  He  inherits, 
m  one  minute,  by  the  potent  shake  of  his  elbow,  all  that 
poor,  sordid  labour  wears  its  back  into  a  hoop  for — its 
ejei  mto  blindness  !  Will  you,  after  this,  e?er  dream  of 
becoming  that  miserable  negative — an  industrious  man ! 
Depend  upon  it,  the  true  jewels  of  life — rightly  worn — 
are  the  four  aces.  Hope  has  been  vulgarly  pictured 
Hith  an  anchor.    Let  your  hope  carry  a  dice-box  1 

As  for  luck,  you  may  nearly  always  ensure  that,  if 
yon  properly  educate  your  perceptions,  and  your  fingers. 
CeltiTate  your  thumb-nails,  my  dear  boy ;  the  smallest 
sMriilM  to  the  personal  grace!  is  not  lost  upon  the 


Bat  I  will  take  the  worst  side  of  the  picture.  You  are 
doomed  to  be  unlncky — yon  are  fated  always  to  lose.  You 
hare  no  genius — like  the  genius  of  Socrates,  that  always 
popped  into  its  master's  hand  the  very  trump  required — 
Is  aid  and  abet  you.  The  world  turns  its  back  on  you ; 
and  neither  by  eards  nor  dice  can  you  fob  your  brother 
Bortal  oat  0t  a  single  guinea.  Debts  come  in  like  the 
waves  about  you :  you  have  no  home — ^no  abiding  place  I 
This  is  the  moment,  my  son,  for  you  to  exercise  the  most 
heroic  of  Tirtuea.  There  is  cord — there  is  steel — there 
are  silver  rivers.  If  you  cannot  live,  you  can  die ;  and 
^ji^  7WI  will  have  this  consolation :  if  you  have  steadily 
and  ineaoiably  vindicated  the  character  of  a  gamester, 
your  death  will  inflict  no  pang  upon  a  single  creature 
left  behind  tou  ;  and  you  will  have  the  pleasing  conso- 
lation to  reflect  that  you  never  did  the  world  a  greater 
•erviee  than  when  you  quitted  it. 

PuscB  would  have  a  right  to  feel  affronted,  if  we 

laneaed  his  morality  to  the  standard  of  Chesterfield. 

Ob  the  otlwr  hand,  if  his  humour  is  less  broad  and  racy 

thaa  that  of  Swift  in  his  Advice  to  Servants,  it  is  never 

»,  mneli  less  disgustingly  gross. 


M^fiU^M  Farewdl  Strtic€$.    Edited  by  John  Gan^beU, 
BJ).    London:  Snow. 

Prom  tlM  pnface  to  Mr.  Moffat's  account  of  his  Mis- 
■eoary  SBft«rpHaes  in  South  Africa,  we  had  an  idea 
that  he  bad  embarked  on  his  return  to  the  scene  of  hie 
maatfcabl*  labonrt,  while  he  was  still,  it  appears,  peram- 
belatiBg  Bdtain,  a  more  rampant  lion  ai  religious  meet- 
ings than  any  king  of  the  forest  that  he  had  ever  en- 
•eeatered  in  the  desert.  The  objeet  of  this  small  work 
ii  to  give  aa  account  of  these  Farewell  Meeting$y  and  to 
nport  the  addresses  delivered  at  them  by  Mr.  Mofiat 
ttd  the  nunietexB  who  attended.  Upon  the  whole  we 
Hke  th*  wMlonary  much  better  ae  he  deaeribes  hiauelf 
iB  the  Afrieaa  wildemese  than  during  his  Uoaiaing  tour 
>t  hone.  To  himself,  notvrithstanding  the  bustle,  adu- 
latiotty  and  also  real  kindness  with  which  he  was  every- 
when  teeaived,  this  religions  itarring  in  the  provineee 
•ffVean  to  have  been 

Labour  dire  and  weuy  woe* 

KffSfcfarfhatlBMyeMaiKlabalf  that  hfiiptm  in 
(ilbe  meet  of  ft  in  London,)  leemi  to  hat^  IMM 


■a  IneoMaat  wony.  It  If  ^te  piteevato  hear  Urn  thna 
eomplaining. 

*^  I  have  never  had  a  day  of  my  own,  although  I  hava 
been  three  years  and  a  half  in  England.  I  had  resolved 
and  re-resolved  ever  since  I  landed  on  my  native  diore^ 
to  go  and  see  the  Polytechnic  Institution ;  but  the  time 
of  my  departure  draws  near,  and  a  day  will  not  be 
allowed.  A  savage  life,  a  rude  life,  a  childlike  lifii, 
eoming  from  Afric*,  where  we  have  been  so  long  la  tha 
abeenoe  of  those  mental  feaeta  that  are  calculated  to 
increase  knowledge^  expand  the  mind^  and  prepare  for 
great  useAilness,  made  me  wish  to  go  and  see  the 
rolytechnic,  the  Colosseum,  the  National  GsJlery,  ths 
Adelaide  Gallery,  the  British  Museum,  and  so  on  \  but 
if  I  am  to  see  these  places  where  aoienee,  art,  literaturti 
and  objeote  of  beauty  and  sublimity  are  exhibited,  I  shall 
have  to  come  back  from  Africa  again :  for  time,  paning 
time,  counting  its  units,  will  not  allow  me  now.  Neven 
during  all  my  toils  in  Africa,  have  I  toiled  mentallv — I 
might  say  in  many  instances  physically  too — as  I  have 
done  in  this  my  own  native  land.  The  incessant  engage-* 
ments  of  the  pulpit  and  the  platform,  the  traTelling  from 
place  to  plaoe,  not  uni^quently  from  ten  to  twenty-aix 
miles  a-day,  and  holding  two  public  meetings  each  day  ; 
the  absence  sometimes  of  three  nights'  sleep  a-week  out 
of  seven;  the  incessant  excitement  of  feeling  alwaya 
produced  by  seeing  f^sh  individuals,  and  appearing  ill 
fresh  pulpits  and  on  fresh  platforms ;  and  the  greatnesi^ 
the  awftilneea,  If  I  nuy  so  speak,  of  the  subject  which  I 
was  called  upon  to  advocate,  have  thus  occupied  my  time. 

Besides  this  hard  duty,  he  was  employed  in  translating 
the  Psalms  into  the  Beohnana  language ;  seeing  a  trana* 
lation  of  the  New  Testament  through  tiie  press,  and  re- 
vising  his  own  Narrative.  He  must,  we  think,  hava 
been  delighted  to  reCmbark  for  Africa.  Those  good 
people  who  are  so  fond  of  religioua  excitement — re^t^ieiie 
is  not  the  word,  though  the  only  one  in  eommon  use  fbr 
this  particular  speciesof  dissipation— ought  to  remember^ 
that  what  is  sport  to  them  is  death  to  the  overtasked 
performer;  to  his  physical  frame  as  well  as  to  his  mo« 

desty. There  is  another  featnre  of  some  of  these  meet* 

ittgs  which  rather  Jare  upon  delicate  feelings  ;  the  sub^ 
scription  purses  made  up  for  the  Missionary  and  his  fa- 
mily. If  such  things  must  be,  then  surely  the  more 
quietly  they  are  managed  the  better.  In  England,  in  tha 
progrees  of  reihMment  and  of  high  principle,  we  have  hi^ 
pily  got  rid  of  money-gifts  to  judges,  jurymen,  and  school^ 
masters,  and  of  vails  to  servants,  ftc,  &c.;  and  we  could 
wish  to  see  all  orders  of  men,  and  certainly  Missionaries 
placed  above  the  necessity  of  aoeeptiag  **  golden  oSSu* 
ings,"  and  taking  ^  benefits."  The  aystem  is  also  apt  to 
beget  an  undue,  not  to  say  degrading  expression  of  gra- 
titude to  noble  and  wealthy  patrons,  and  strongly  tends 
to  throw  out  of  view  the  moral  and  spiritual  value  and 
dignity  of  the  Widow's  Mite. 

Moffat's  own  addresses  are  the  only  things  of  mueh 
value  in  the  little  volume;  those  of  his  brethren  being 
mostly  the  usual  common-places  of  all  such  occasions, 
deriving  a  little  additional  interest  from  the  character  ef 
the  hero  of  the  day.  A  valedictory  sermon  preached  by 
MoSkt  in  a  IMssentii^  Chapel  In  London,  is  more  in  tht 
spirii  of  hie  Narrative  than  any  of  the  addresses^  and 
the  best  thing  in  the  work. 

SnUiMf  Cforfaon's  iemontltraHom  eigaku^  PMeyitmr^ 

JBt$af  on  BetpHtm,  leUk  some  Remarkt  on  the  docCrin^ 

of  the  Ifioene  Church,  on  fthich  Pueepem  is  tmiUm 

By  Thomas  Clarkson,  M.A.   Longman  &  Co. 

The  veneraUe  Oaikao^  kftown  to  the  whole  CM»4 

tiaa  world  as  a  leader  and  powerfrd  instrument  fit 

delivering  the  Blftck  race  in  the  West  Indies  from  thd 

ettrse  of  slatery,  hat,  la  tU4  Trftct,  como  forward  u  (ha 
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champioii  of  micorraf^ted  CSirifitiMi  tratii;  as  the  deli- 
Yerer  of  whites  and  blacks  from  the  thraldom  of  snper- 
Btition,  which  at  present  threatens  both  races  alike. 

With  many  other  sober-minded  and  reflecting  persons 
within  the  pale  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  Mr.  Clarkson 
has  taken  alarm  at  the  extraordinary  doctrines  so  seal- 
oosly  promulgated  by  a  number  of  those  clergymen  who, 
to  use  his  words,  '^  derire  their  rerenne  from  a  chnrch 
which  they  decry ;  and  whose  yitals  they  are  endearonr- 
ing  to  pull  to  pieces.*'  They  cannot  offer  themselyes  as 
martyrs  at  the  stake  for  the  confirmation  of  their  noyel 
doctrines,  as  the  stake  is  no  longer  in  repute  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  Mr.  Clarkson  justly  thinks,  that  if  they  were 
sincere  men,  *^  they  might  giro  up  their  preferments  and 
go  to  Rome,''  as  a  course  more  consistent  and  honour* 
able  than  their  present  line  of  conduct. 

The  Strictures  set  out  with  an  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  Water-Baptism.  The  sereral  texts  on 
which  the  Puseyites  rest  their  opinions  on  the  efficacy  of 
the  rite,  are  critically  examined  ;  and  the  erroneous 
nature  of  these  opinions  is  exposed.  He  quotes  Dr. 
Bradford  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  support  of  his  riews,  and 
of  the  tenets  which  the  Chnrch  of  England  holds  upon 
this  point ;  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  he  states 
the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  The  second  divi- 
sion  of  Mr.  darkson's  Tract  consists  of  obserrations  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  Church,  on  some  of  which 
doctrines  the  Oxford  writers  are  at  present  setting  up 
their  New  Church,  or  new  form  of  Popery.  Their  new 
and  mongrel  fiiith  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Clarkson  :— 

Puseyism  is  a  branch  of  the  corrupt  Nicene  church  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  allied  to  Popery ;  which  Popery 
was  ditearded  by  our  legislature,  backed  by  the  opinions 
of  our  ablest,  soundest,  and  best  dirines,  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago,  as  not  only  containing  fcii$e 
doetrines,  but  as  tfi;ifru>iM  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people  in  those  times.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  we, 
who  liye  at  the  present  day,  ought  to  be  upon  our  guard, 
and  to  consider  to  what  moral  degradation  we  may  come, 
if  we  are  to  be  guided  in  our  religious  faith  and  conduct 
by  the  traditions  of  fallible  men,  and  not  by  the  pure 
word  of  God.  It  is  not  yet  known  how  far  the  Oxford 
diTines,  in  organizing  their  new  church,  mean  to  go,  or 
how  many  of  the  Nicene  doctrines  they  mean  to  take  up 
as  constituting  their  canon ;  but  what  they  hare  hitherto 
suggested  in  the  way  of  reform  gives  u»  an  avrful  preeage 
of  what  we  are  led  to  expect  from  them.  Surely  our 
Bishops,  if  they  do  not  speedily  interfere,  will  be  thought 
by  many  not  to  hare  done  tKeir  duty. 

One  of  the  doctrines  held  in  that  age  of  the  Fathers, 
to  which  the  Puseyites  seem  to  look  back  with  far  more 
affection  and  reverence  than  to  the  age  of  the  ignorant 
Fishermen  and  their  DiTine  Master,  was  celibacy;  which, 
if  not  yet  ayowed,  is,  by  some  of  the  new  sect,  already 
admitted  to  be  "the  more  excellent  way."  Nay,  Mr. 
Clarkson  goes  the  length  of  inquiring — 

Is  this  a  doctrine  which  the  Puseyites  would  wish  our 
clergy  and  our  laymen  to  bring  into  their  creeds,  namely, 
that  « chastity  of  iteelf  or  with  fasting  or  almsgiving, 
holds  out  to  man  or  woman  the  etate  of  im$norkU  ^ory  ?" 
.  .  .  This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  all  our  present 
notions  y  true  religion.  « It  was  chastity,"  say  the 
ftthers,  «•  which  hands  forth  the  state  of  immortal  glory.*' 
What !  is  nothing  more  wanted  to  bring  us  to  the  gates 
of  heaven  I  no  faith — no  repentance—no  exercise  of  the 
Chnrtian  virtues  but  chastUy  9  Chastity  is  no  doubt  en- 
joined us  by  scripture,  and  is  lovely  to  behold,  wherever 
It  exists;  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  many,  the  many  virtues 
commanded  us  to  ensue  to  us  a  crown  of  glory.  Do  the 
Oxford  tract  writers  mean  to  force  celibacy  upon  us  as 
the  only  change  that  will  make  us  angels  in  heaven  t 

Prayers  to  th?  Virgin  Mary,  and  prayers  to  Saints, 


the  worship  of  relies,  miracles,  and  many  other  oonvpt 
and  soul-debasing  practices,  existed  in  that  dark  age 
in  which  also  pious  frauds  abounded.  Now,  if  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  Chnrch  are  held  as  of  au- 
thority, why  not  others — ^why  not  all — ^as  they  all  rest 
on  the  self-same  sanction  t  Mr.  Qarkson  relates  some 
of  the  miracles  of  that  ancient  dmnh,  which  are  incre- 
dible and  monstrous,  and  then  pertinently  adds — 

But  you  must  have  believed  them,  if  you  had  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  Church,  on  which  Poseyism 
is  built,  or  you  would  have  been  deemed  an  heretic ;  and 
therefore,  I  wish  to  know  if  the  Oxford  Tract  writers 
mean  to  insert  the  belief  of  such  miracles  into  their 
creed 

Baptism,  including  the  two  ideas  now  mentioned,  vix., 
'^  that  by  its  regenerating  power  it  does  immediately  me- 
tamorphose sinners  into  saints ;  and  that  sin  after  it  dis- 
qualifies them  for  salvation," — eowititnieB  the  f<mndatio» 
on  which  the  edifice  of  Puseyism  is  built.  I  shall  now 
ask  these  Oxford  divines  three  questions :  1.  Do  they 
mean  that  we  should,  besides  all  these  doctrines,  mbeti- 
tute  the  word  penance  for  repentance,  in  the  reading  of 
the  New  Testament !  Do  they  mean  that  we  should 
submit  to  auricular  confession  to  our  pastors !  and  that 
we  should  give  up  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures! 

If,  after  the  sinner  has  disqualified  himself  for  salva- 
tion, by  renouncing  the  supernatural  eifects  of  his  Bap- 
tism— (though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  he  is  able  to  do 
so) — the  Church  could  provide  a  remedy — the  priest 
give  absolution — ^the  system  would  seem  tolerably  com- 
plete, and  one  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  any  priesthood  :  placing  all  power  in  its  hands,  first 
in  imparting  salvation  through  the  rite  of  Baptism  ;  and 
next,  in  restoring  the  sinner  who  has  fUlen  away,  by  some 
other  power  which  priests  alone  may  wield.    In  the  an- 
cient doctrine,  that  the  whole  truth  should  not  be  told  to 
the  people,  the  modem  Puseyites  freely  acquiesce,  and  on 
this  Mr.  Clarkson  attacks  them.— Whatever  wei«  the 
argumentative  merits  of  his  Essay,  Mr.  Chtfkson  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  Bible  Christians  of  every  deno- 
mination, for  having  lent  the  weight  of  his  name   to 
the  cause  of  Scriptural  truth ;  for,  as  it  were,  seal- 
ing with  his  dying  testimony  the  great  doetrineo  of 
the  Protestant  Refbrmation.     After  stating^  <m  the 
authority  of  the  Rev.  W.  Goode,  of  Trinity  Oollege, 
Cambridge,  that  the  Oxford  Tract  Writers,  in  order  to 
gain  converts  to  their  new  doctrines,  had  inserted  the 
names  of  the  soundest  and  most  esteemed  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  such  as  Hooker,  Bancroft,  and  Tay- 
lor, as  coinciding  with  them,  while  it  is  proved  from  the 
writings  of  these  eminent  men,  that  they  have  not  only 
not  said  what  the  Tractarians  allege,  but  quite  the  con- 
trary,— after  stating  this,  Mr.  Clarkson  comes  to  the 
Father  of  the  Reformation,  to  Luther—no  Fklher  with 
the  Puseyites. 

This  great  man,  whose  name  the  Puseyites  heUe  to  ab- 
horrence,  had  no  idea  originally  of  bringing  about  a  re- 
form in  the  Church  of  Rome,  tiien  his  own  church.  He 
applied  himself  in  early  life,  when  at  different  oniversi- 
ties  in  Germany,  (his  native  land,)  to  the  study  of  what 
were  considered  to  be  the  Scriptures  in  his  time,  and 
simply  with  a  view  of  entering  into  holy  orders.  Now,  the 
only  Scriptures  then  acknowledged  to  be  such,  wm«  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  (such  as  the  Puseyites  now  fol- 
low,) and  commentaries  upon  them.  There  was  then  no 
translation  of  those  two  precious  books,  vrhich  we  call 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments ;  fbr  the  Popes  would 
not  allow  these  to  be  read.  Luther,  thso,  it  appears, 
studied  these  Fathers  with  an  intensity  of  ai^ltoatioB. 
At  length  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (original 
copies  in  Greek  or  Latin  mannseripts)  fell  info  m  band. 
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fhMe  he  now  studied)  and  tniiBUied  into  the  Gennaa 
hngna^  tn  tbe  benefit  of  his  countrymen.  From  this 
tiae  new  light  iaok^  in  upon  hie  mind^  and  his  views  be- 
jpMi  to  be  changed.  But  Lather  was  a  man  who  could 
not  be  idle  when  conyinced  of  error.  He  put  himself 
into  action,  first  by  protesting  publicly  against  the  Pope's 
indmlgene€9.  These  were  ^raMt$  of  pc^donfir  aU  torU 
of  eriaMS  to  thoee  who  immiM  huif  ikem.  They  were  sold 
pnbUely  in  shops  at  Rome^  and  were  hawked  about  for 
sale  thzooghont  Geimany,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Bohe- 
mia, and  other  countries,  (wagon-loads  of  them,)  and 
produced  a  great  reyenne  to  the  pretended  Vioar  of 
Jesus  CShiist,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  keep  up,  at  that 
tone,  tbe  meet  eztrayagant,  laznrions,  profiigate,  de? 
beudied,  and  harlot  court  in  the  world.  He  then  intro- 
duced pnblicly,  in  that  country,  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
hifdim  in  Cluist,  and  not  6y  ike  deed*  of  the  law^  After 
tbs  he  eombated  one  error  after  anothers  till  at  length 
Is  eon»ider€d  ike  Fatken  gnuraUy,  wUk  wtnjf  rf  ikeir 
U^Uio—f  a$  m^  teaeken  in  tke  sckool  of  Uiritt,  and 
found  rtfol  comfort  and  initruetion  only  in  what  we  now 
call  ike  Word  of  Ood.  And  now  what  are  these  Pusey- 
ites  doiagt  They  are  trying  to  bring  us  back  to  those 
aaaeriptiiral  piinoiples,  practices,  and  snperetitions, 
wlueh  this  good  man  so  admirably  exposed,  and  which 
almost  all  Germany  discarded  40Q  y^ars  ago,  and  which 
ffere  discarded  also  by  us  in  ^gland  afterwards." 

If  this  solemn  foolery  and  imbecility  goes  much  far- 
ther, and  there  19  no  immediate  prospect  of  its  being  ar- 
fesfted,  WB  ferrently  hope  that,  besides  so  much  grave 
diicusaion,  and  controversial  writing,  some  spirit  akin 
to  that  irhich  dictated  Tke  Tale  of  a  Tub  and  tke 
P/yaltfjr  fteUerSf  may  come  to  rescue  our  betrayed  com- 
mon Protestantism  and  insulted  commo|i  sense, 

Horn  «iB  Am  Trade  in  Com  afed  ike  Farmert  An 
Bmmimaiion  of  tke  Bjfeete  of  Com  Law§^pon  British 
AgrienUme,  By  Richard  Gri^lths  WeUbrd,  £sq., 
libmbtr  ef  the  Royal  Agrieultnial  Society  of  ^g- 
lajid,  fte.  Ao.  Lendon :  Bidgway. 
-The  anther  of  this  inquiry,  though  a  barrister,  is  a 
praetieal  agneolturist,  and  something  more  ;  a  man  who 
understands  eomprehenmvely  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, ^vfcether  independently  or  in  relati<m  to  eommeroe. 
If  he  bring  any  original  bias,  prejudice,  or  sympathy  to* 
the  diaeiisaiim  of  tiie  question  which  now  more  or  less 
oeeipiee  the  British,  and  the  whole  eom-growing,  and 
€k»th-veanng  world,  his  leaning  mnst  be  towards  the 
agriealtariatp,  both  firom  trainings  taste,  and  occupation. 
Yet  his  eonclusioDS  are  for  Free  Trade  in  Com,  and  in 
all  sorts  of  agricultural  produce,  as  the  true  interest  of 
tbe  Farmer.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  an  intelligent  and 
Imninons  History  of  the  Com  Trade  in  all  its  bearings. 
It  is  stnflbd  fdll  of  fiicts  and  figures.  An  analysis  of  the 
eonclading  part  of  it  would  form  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able traete  Aat  could  at  present  be  circulated  among 
fivBcre,  were  it  merely  for  the  hints  and  illustrations 
conneeted  with  practical  husbandry,  and  although  it  did 
net  also  open  their  eyes  to  their  real  Interests,  and 
soothe  tiieir  Abolition  panic. 

H4hodm»  Medendi;  or^  Tke  Description  and  Treat- 
wtent  of  tke  Principal  Diseases  incident  to  tke  JIuman 
Frams^  By  Henry  M'Cormac,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the 
Theory  aa4  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Royal  Belfast 
InstitnlMiPi  &o.  &c.    9vo,   Longman  &  Co. 

We  kM!W9  vet  with  no  recent  Systematio  Treatise  on 
the  Praetice  of  Medicine  of  which  we  can  speak  with 
mere  nnreseryed  ooauaendation  than  this.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  well-informed  physidani  and  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  aente  discrimination.    It  abounds  in  new 
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and  interesting  matter,  obtained  tsm  the  best  Continen* 
tal,  as  well  as  English  writers  on  medical  science.  It  in 
clear,  precise,  well-arranged ;  and,  in  a  word,  a  compact 
and  highly-condensed  body  of  the  information  useftil  aliko 
to  tbe  student  of  medicine  and  to  the  young  practiaing 
physician.  We  have  never  met  with  a  medical  instituta 
more  free  iVom  dogmatism  in  character  and  wordiness  in 
style.  Very  great  labour  must  have  been  bestowed  upon 
t)ie  work,  and  not  without  correspondingly  raising  its 
value.  It  teems  with  the  accumulated  experiences  and 
observations  of  the  greater  lights  of  the  profession';  and 
thus  forms  a  condensed  body  of  the  Practice  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
^e  author  records  his  own  experiences  ifi  a  practicei 
which  appears  to  have  been  pretty  extensive  in  diiBurent 
localities.  He  is  thoroughly  candid  ;  and  has,  of  eoursey 
like  all  his  brethren  who  are  so,  as  frequently  to  noticfl 
failures  ae  to  boast  of  the  success  of  his  treatmei^tf 

Explanations  of  some  Passages  in  tke  EpiMes  of  8^ 
Paul;  ckiefiy  by  means  of  an  amended  PuncfaatioJi, 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  J^orehead^  p.D.  Edinburgh: 
Macredie, 

This  is  a  posthumous  publication,  ^e  author  havia|( 
died  while  itww  passing  through  the  press.  It  hads 
however,  been  committed  to  able  and  afiectionate  care. 
1?he  editor  is  nndexstood  to  be  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  lata 
of  Borthwick;  between  whom  and  Dr,  Morehead  the 
most  oordial  mutual  esteem  and  regard  subsisted,  al- 
though they  were  clergymen  of  difiierent  denominations. 
This,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  remember,  was  inani- 
feeted  with  peculiar  warmth,  when  Mr.  Wright  waa 
embroiled  with  the  present  dominant  pa^ty  in  the  Kirk, 
and  suffering  the  pains  and  poQalties  of  certain  im- 
palpable or  purely  constructive  heresies,  alleged  to  bo 
found  in  his  works.  Dr.  Morehead  did  not  long  sur- 
vive the  event  which  so  strongly  called  forth  his  feel- 
ings of  personal  regard  and  Christian  benevolence,  and 
also  somewhat  of  an  indignation  which  cannot  be  called 
unrighteous.  It  now  falls  to  his  friend  to  speak  of  him; 
which  is  done  in  the  preface  to  the  Treatise  in  terms  of 
veneration  and  afftection,  in  which  those  who  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  appreciating  Dr.  Morehead  in  the  pulpit, 
and  in  private  life,  will  the  most  cordially  coincide. 
The  prefoce  will,  on  this  account,  form,  to  the  great 
majority  of  readers,  the  most  interesting  part  of  this 
little  volume  of  Biblical  criticism.  Perhaps  we  are  not 
entitled  to  give  to  mere  emendations  in  punctuation, 
where  no  doctrine  is  interfered  with,  and  no  alteration 
ojT  the  text  attempted,  so  formal  a  title  as  Biblical  criti- 
cism. Leaving  this,  however,  to  theologians  and  criti- 
cal readers,  we  pass  from  tlje  book  to  Mr.  Wri  j;ht*s  esti- 

inate  of  its  author. 

The  interest  attached  to  the  work  cannot  but  be  en- 
hanced by  the  consideration,  that  its  accompUshed  and 
amiable  author  has  been  called  from  Ufe  while  the  work 
was  in  progress  of  publication,— and  that  it  thus  comM 
forth,— almost  coeval  with  his  funeral  rites,— as  the  last 
effbrt  of  one  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  expo- 
sition of  Christian  doctrine  in  its  purest  and  moat  capU- 
vating  form,— and  whose  own  character  was  an  attrac- 
tive display  of  aU  the  graces  that  pecuUarly  belong  to 
the  Ca>ristian  iWth.—Perhap8  few  persons,  in  any  sphere, 
have  left  behind  them  a  character  more  beautifully 
marked  by  everything  that  was  amiable,  liberal,  ana 

purely  Christian.  .  ^,         iv  -f 

In  this  city,— where  the  exceUence  of  the  author^n 
character,  and  the  extent  of  his  acquirements  were  nju- 
versaUy  admitted  and  honoured,  he  was  regarded  vnth 
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ft  l«Te  and  fe&pecty  which  were  not  snrpasBed  by  the 
homage  paid  to  any  of  hiB  contempoiaries.  For  a  long 
series  of  years  he  officiated  in  this  metropolis,  as  the 
colleague  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Alison,  the  celebrated  anthor 
tX  the  Essay  on  Taste,  and,  beyond  all  competition,  the 
noet  accomplished  preacher  of  his  time.  It  was  no  easy 
task  to  be  the  colleague  of  so  distinguished  a  preacher; 
— and  few  persons  could  haye  been  found,  who,  in  that 
capacity,  could  hare  sustained  a  high  name,  when  obliged 
regularly  to  officiate  in  the  same  pulpit  with  such  a  mas- 
ter of  high  sentiment  and  of  exquisite  expression.  But 
Dr.  Morehead,  with  the  homility  and  candour  which 
mever  fidled  him,  always  considered  himself  as  much  the 
^npil  as  the  colleague  of  his  distinguished  friend  ; — and 
taking  him  as  his  model,  he  produced,  through  the  whole 
<lf  his  incumbency,  a  series  of  discourses,  which  were 
heard  with  the  highest  satisfaction  by  all  who  listened 
to  them, — and  which,  in  the  public  ppinion,  placed  him 
next  to  his  admired  colleague  in  all  the  highest  and  most 
delightfhl  qualities  of  an  accomplished  pulpit  orator. 
Perhaps  it  is  but  fkir  to  add,  that  in  the  yariety  of  his 
discourses,  and  in  some  qualities  of  high  yalue  in  pulpit 
ainistrations,  he  even  surpassed  his  model. 

Lsgend$,  Lyria,  and  other  Poenu,     By  B.  Simmons. 

Blackwood  &  Sons. 

This  handsome  volume  is  chiefly  made  up  of  poems 
which  hare  appeared  in  Blaekwoo<Pi  Magazme  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  They  haye  been  warmly  admired ; 
and  firom  the  mode  of  their  appearance  are  necessarily 
Ikmiliar  to  the  public.  As  mere  occasional  poetical 
pieces,  they  are  always  graceftil,  polished,  and  well- 
tuned.  And  some  of  them  are  true  Poemt.  Had  the 
Linei  to  Napoleon  adeep  in  hit  Study,  the  Line$  to 
Sheay,  The  Dieinterment,  The  VigU,  and  seyeral  more 
we  could  name,  not  recently  appeared  in  a  periodical 
work,  we  should  haye  fblt  pleasure  in  confirming  our 
opinion  by  citing  some  of  them,  though  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  the  most  popular  pieces  of  the  collection. 

Seenet  and  Adventures  in  Afghanistan.  By  William 
Taylor,  late  Troop  Serjeant-msjor  of  the  Fourth  Light 
Dragoons.    London :  Boone. 

This  narrative  has  been  anticipated  by  others  that 
have  given  full  details  of  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
AfQshanistan.  The  author  tells  principally  his  per- 
sonal adventures,  and  what  fell  within  the  scope  of  his 
own  observation,  in  a  clear  and  brief  style  ;  and  relates 
many  anecdotes  of  the  attendant  horrors  of  war,  which 
may  firnish  apt  illustrations  for  the  Tracts  of  the  Peace 
Society  which  is  shortly  to  meet  iu  London.  Something 
of  the  same  sort,  and  still  more  horrible,  the  committee 
of  that  society  may  find  in  the  Memoirs  of  Francis  Hor- 
ner, in  a  Letter  from  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bell,  surgeon, 
who  professionally  visited  the  Field  of  Waterloo  imme- 
diately after  the  Battle. 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Taylor  must  give  the  reader  a 
high  opinion  of  the  intrepidity,  bravery,  and  high  spirit 
of  the  AfTghans ;  and  had  it  appeared  earlier,  it  would 
have  been  highly  prized. 

Lives  of  the  Priwies  of  WaU$,  Heirs  to  the  SriHA  Throne. 
By  Robert  Folkestone  Williams,  Esq.,  Author  of 
"Shakspeare  and  his  Friends."|  Volume  I.  with  plates. 
Colbom. 

This,  we  presume,  is  to  be  another  semi-historical 
work,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Miss  Strickland's 
**  (iueens  of  England.**  The  author  does  not  restrict 
himself  to  those  Princes  of  Wales  who  have  died  with- 
out coming  to  the  throne.  He  takes  all  in ;  and,  for 
aught  that  we  see,  may  make  a  work  as  voluminous  as 
UttiQ^'s  History  of  England  and  its  Kings.    It  is  more  to 


the  point  that  his  reading,  and  the  fkmiliar  style  of  his 
narrative/give  a  livelier  interest  to  the  memoirs  than  can 
be  communicated  to  purely  historical  writings  ;  which 
must  treat  of  great  events,  and  that  by  wholesale.  This 
volume  comprehends  three  lives;  that  of  the  first  Prince 
of  Wales,  Edward  of  Caernarvon  ;  his  son,  here  styled 
Edward  of  Windsor;  and  Edward  of  Woodstock,  the 
Black  Prince,  son  of  Edward  the  Third  and  Q^eea 
Philippa.  By  diligently  ransacking  the  old  Chrtmielen, 
•Rngliali  and  French,  antiquarian  works,  and  coanty 
histories,  the  compiler  has  contrived  to  collect  a  consi- 
derable mass  of  materials,  which  he  has  thrown  into  a 
very  readable  form. 

The  Friend  of  Youth;  or  a  Series  of  Papers  addressed 
to  the  Young,  on  the  Duties  of  Life.  By  William 
Mackenzie.    Oliver  ft  Boyd. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  number  of  brief  and  well- 
written  essays  on  a  diversity  of  subjects ;  but  all  bearing 
upon  the  Duties  of  life,  and  the  formation  of  aoand 
principles  of  conduct.  The  author  is  a  teacher  of  youth ; 
and  he  states  that  the  materials  of  his  work  *  are  the 
result  of  his  own  observation  and  experience."  He  lias, 
however,  also  been  guided  by  the  ripened  judgments  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  practical  of  our  great  moralists. 
He  is  seldom  or  never  opposed  to  received  sober  opin- 
ions, and  is  never  either  visionary  or  paradoxieaL  At 
the  same  time,  his  moral  standard  is  high,  and  his  charity 
enlarged.  The  Essays,  taken  as  a  w]|ole,  must  pnrre  a 
beneficial  study  to  the  young  ;  their  anthor  is  often  a 
highly  instructive,  and  always  a  safe  guide. 

The  ChurehmanU  Companion;  a  Help  to  ScHpimre 
Knowledge  for  the  Family  drele.   London:  Hastings, 

This  is  a  neat  small  volume,  giving  a  brief  general 
History  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  and  an  ex- 
planation of  their  leading  subjects ;  with  a  few  exeeilent 
selections  from  eminent  divines,  for  femUy  reading,  and 
some  miscellaneous  information  nseftil  to  Episcopalians. 
The  rest  of  the  work  is  available  to  Christians  of  every 
denomination,  whether  in  the  Family  or  the  Qesei. 
The  Doumfaa  of  Popery  and  dvU  Despotism;  or  the 
tremendous  and  final  confiia  wth  the  Anti-CkrvHan 
powerswhichshorily  awaiis  the  Church  of  OhfisL    By  a 
Stndent  of  Prophecy.    London :  T.  Ward  &  Co. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  this  is  a  broadside  against 
Popery  and  Puseyism. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

The  Scottish  Heiress :  a  Novel.    In  three  vidnmes. 
London :  T.  C.  Newby ;  and  T.  &  W.  Boone. 

A  romance  of  genuine  Scottish  mann&etnre  m  becoBse 
so  rare  of  late  years,  that  anything  of  the  sort  most  com- 
mand some  degree  of  attention.  The  Soomsa  Hyinirwi 
will  repay  whatever  attention  it  may  receive.  It 
displays  considerable  knowledge  of  external  life,  and 
even  some  power  of  looking  into  the  human  heart.  It 
gives  a  just  and  lively  picture  of  a  certain  kind  of  man- 
ners ;  has  a  fair  share  of  romantic  and  sentimental  in- 
cident and  interest,  and  is  withal  amusing  ;~keeps  Uie 
reader  awake.  What  more  would  we  have  t  The  hero, 
the  embryo  lawyer  Kenneth  Clyne,  is  a  manly-spirited 
young  fellow,  who  gains  the  heart  of  the  Heireos  while 
battling  for  her  legal  rights  of  birth  and  heritage ; 
rather  by  personal  bravery,  however,  than  professional 
ability.  He  has  a  capital  henchman  in  a  certain  Ben 
Blinker,  who  plays  Strap  to  his  Random,  and  an  equally 
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ailmmble  path>ii  in  Mr.  Andrew  Meiklejohn^  a  W.  S. ; 
mnd  as  honest  a  man  as  the  profearion  will  allow.  There 
are  many  otlier  ohaneten,  geotle  and  BSmple,  that,  if 
not  *  fint-xateza»''  yet  play  their  parte  well,  or  fill  the 
seene  respectably.  We  haie  been  dipping  for  a  sample. 
A  SootUsh  sitnuner  landseape — ^the  deseription  of  a  feudal 
domain— a  scene  in  the  Westport,  the  region  of  Burke 
and  Haz« — an  Edinburgh  ront — or  an  exdting  scene  ; 
which  to  choose  t  for  we  might  find  each  and  all  of  these 
good  of  their  kind :  bnt  as  the  Boz-like  Dutch  painting 
•f  stiU-lifb— or  something  like  it,  is,  we  are  informed, 
mors  altraotiTe  to  public  taste  at  present  than  anything 
else,  sare  the  romance  of  Burglary  and  Murder,  we  copy 
o«t  Kenneth's  first  London  lodging,  when  he  seeks  the 
metiopolis  to  better  his  fortunes : — 


It  was  grey  twilight  when  he  arrired  at  the  abode  of 
Mis.  Tympany — ^his  luggage  was  placed  in  the  dtak, 
nanow  lobby^and  the  laniUady  inquired  which  of  the 
roesM  he  chose  to  occupy.    For  a  moment  Kenneth  de- 
bated with  himself.    The  little  room  with  the  camp-bed 
WM  as  narrow  as  a  prisoner's  cell.     It  was  a  place  to 
fester  gloom  and  despondency.  You  had  only  to  enter  it 
to  see  it  was  suited  for  none  but  those  who  were  decayed 
in  eneoBsiances,  and  unhappy  in  their  lot.     The  ftirni- 
tufe  was  old — ^had  once  been  good,  but  now  was  shab- 
by.   There  is  a  kind  of  sympathy  between  a  ruined  man 
and  old  decayed  fiimiture,  but  it  is  a  sympathy  which 
gives  no  solace — it  is  a  melancholy  and  oppressiye  one. 
Hie  room  was  almost  dark,  too  ;  and  the  dim  colour  of 
erery  object  made  it  yet  more  cheerless  and  forbidding. 
Bet  it  was  cheaper  than  the  other  apartments,  and 
Kenneth  was  forced  to  fix  upon  it.     His  trunks  were 
carried  in,  a  sickly  burning  farthing  candle  placed  upon 
the  table,  to  giro  light  for  some  nook  to  place  them  in, 
end  this  done,  the  blinds  were  pulled  down,  the  outside 
dtottcn  baned,  and  the  landlady  reentering  seated 
bexself  without  ceremony  and  began  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  his  housekeeping.    ^  I  suppose,"  said  she, 
"you  would  not  like  to  clean  your  boots  yourself!" 
"rfot  if  I  could  aToid  it,"  said  Kenneth,  feeling  pain- 
fully the  change  ia  his  droumstanees  by  such  a  question 
beisg  asked.     ^  That  will  be  an  extra  charge  of  a  shil- 
liag  a-week,''  said  the  little  landlady  pensiTely.  ^  WeU," 
said  Kenneth,  **  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  help  it.     "  Then, 
Sr,  there's  candles :  you  cannot  sit  in  the  dark,  and  I 
nqnire  the  rushlight."    **  Get  what  I  require,"  said  her 
lodger,  handing  her  a  sorereign,  and  putting  an  end  to 
the  eonlhrence.    ^  I  wish,"  said  Kenneth,  as  soon  as  she 
WIS  gone,  throwing  himself  into  a  seat,  and  bending 
oTer  the  table  with  his  hands  pressed  to  his  forehead, 
'I  wish  that  I  could  not  think  !" 

The  following  day  it  rained  in  torrents — the  whole 
atmoi^piiere  was  OTorcast,  and  one  continued  shower  con- 
Xoned  poniing — not  an  honest  hearty  patter,  with  now 
ttd  thoa  a  blmk  of  sunshine — but  silent,  rapid  falling 
elouda  of  rain,  streaming  oyer  the  soaked  street,  filling 
the  gutters  to  oyerflowing,  and  creating  innumerable 
whirlpools,  currents,  and  eddies  of  dirty  black  water, 
nieepiiiig  along  orange  peel,  egg  shells,  and  chips  of 
wood ;  some  half  buried  in  the  torrent,  and  others 
ducjag  and  whirling  upon  it.  A  drudge  of  a  girl,  car- 
ipng  a  pewter  pot,  with  an  apron  thrown  oyer  her 
head,  passed  hurriedly  across  the  street — a  cat's  meat- 
woaMDy  wrapped  like  a  coach-guard,  but  eyidently  soaked 
thnm^bynurred  mdancholily  along,  with  her  half-drowned 
dug  and  creaking  cart — and  a  sallow  hook-nosed  Jew, 
ciUiiig  old  clothes,  his  own  suit  of  rusty  black  shinning 
with  wet,  and  lus  saturated  hat-brim  drooping  oyer  his 
eye* — ^wfaile  a  barefoot  man,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
with  the  rain  pouring  on  his  head,  was  singiag  a  miser- 
tble  ditty  in  tlie  middle  of  the  street. 

Snch  were  the  objects  which  presented  themseWes  to 
Kemieth,  as  he  pulled  up  the  green,  rattling,  lathwood 
blind,  and  looked  out  from  the  window  of  his  room. 
They  were  little  calculated  to  eleyate  his  spirits — he 
eoald  not  cren  help  drawing  an  ominous  presentiment 
from  the  poor  wretch  that  sang  unheeded  under  the 


pitiless  rain.  He  turned  from  the  s»ight,  and  cast  his 
eyes  oyer  the  room.  The  increase  of  light  did  not  im- 
proye  its  appearance  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  reyealed  ya- 
rious  blemishes  which  had  preyiously  escaped  his  obser- 
yation.  The  mirror  oyer  the  mantelpiece  was  zig-zagged 
witii  cracks,  the  colours  of  the  thrradbare  caipet  were 
perfectly  obliterated  ;  the  chairs,  in  addition  to  being 
rickety,  were  not  two  alike  ;  the  crystal  aud  china,  dis- 
played in  a  narrow  comer,  had  generally  only  the  parts 
entire  which  were  exposed  to  yiew,  and  indeed  the  most 
respectable  looking  objects  in  the  room,  were  his  own 
two  trayel-rubbed  trunks. 

The  breakfkst  things,  which  the  proyident  Mrs.  Tym* 
pany  now  brought  into  the  room,  were  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. The  spout  of  the  teapot  had  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, which  caused  it  to  sputter  out  the  tea  in  two 
streams,  a  fiowing  and  a  dripping  one ;  the  tea-cup  was 
of  old  china,  and  the  saucer  of  the  most  ordinaiy  stone- 
ware, the  cream-pot  was  perfect  in  itself,  but  bore  no  sort 
of  resemblance,  either  in  size  or  pattern,  to  anything  else 
on  the  table;  and  a  modest-looking  white  soup  basin  per- 
formed the  office  of  a  sugar-bowl.  These  were  fianked 
on  one  side  by  a  large  loaf,  an  unshapely  lump  of  butter, 
and  a  pickle-bottletull  of  tea,  (Mrs.  Tympany's  purchases 
for  her  new  lodger ;)  and  on  the  other,  by  a  breakfast- 
plate  with  a  piece  knocked  off,  and  a  green-hafted  knifb 
lying  on  it ;  a  crystal  saltcellar,  which,  notwithstanding 
its  extreme  thickness,  had  not  escaped  a  rent;  the 
plated  salt-spoon  looking  blue  and  poisonous  with  cop- 
peras rust;  and  a  couple  of  little,  dingy  eggs,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  what  was  intended  to  form  afterwards  the  slop- 
basin. 

But  it  was  no  place  for  finding  fault,  or  eyen  for  mak- 
ing inyidious  obseryations  ;  so,  haying  finished  break- 
fiist,  Kenneth  began  to  think  more  seriously  of  his  situa- 
tion, not  in  a  contemplatiye  manner,  bnt  with  the  yiew 
to  present  exertion.  ^  Something  must  be  done," 
thought  he,  ''it  is  now  no  time  to  indulge  moumfril 
dreams  of  the  past ;  I  haye  hardly  twenty  pounds  in  my 
parse,  and  eyery  hour  is  eating  eyen  into  that ;  I  am 
here  among  strangers,  friendless  and  unknown :  in  one 
word,  I  must  do  sometiung  or  starye." 

His  drcumstance  rendered  this  in  no  need  of  demon- 
stration ;  but  the  question  was— ''what  is  to  be  done  1" 
— and  this  by  no  means  admitted  of  so  easy  a  solution. 

SirMiehadPauUt;  aNowL   By  Miss  EUen  Pickering, 

Author  of  "  Nan  Danell,"  &c.,  &c.,  &o.    3  yolnmes* 

London :  Newby ;  and  T.  &  W.  Boone. 

In  Sir  Michael  Paulet  yre  haye  a  fair  specimen  of  the 

best  staple  of  the  modem  Circulating  Library,  and  an 

adyance,  by  countless  degrees,  upon  the  Minerya  Prew 

achieyements  of  our  grandmothers.  Yet  Sir  Michael  Pau<* 

let  is  of  their  legitimate  offspring,  though  a  combination 

of  the  domestic  noyel  and  the  wildest  romance.    Nella, 

the  undersized  heroine,  is,  for  example,  a  creature  whom 

Miss  Bumey  or  Miss  Austin  might  haye  acknowledged 

as  among  their  best  literary  creations ;  yet  Nella  is  here 

made  to  perform  the  part  of  the  heroine  of  a  melodrama, 

Thenecessitiesofaymter  of  Circulating  Library  romances, 

in  three  yolumes,  require  such  sacrifices.  We  should 
hope  that,  in  a  noyel  which  displays  so  much  real  talent, 
as  well  as  facility,  the  sacrifices  are  made  so  as  to  ensure 
the  proposed  end— temporary  popularity.  Although  the 
fickle  public  of  this  "transition  period"  is,  aboye  mea- 
sure, capricious  and  difficult.  Sir  Michael  Paulet  must 
please. 

The  Man  o'  TFar'f  Man.  By  Bill  Track,  Senior  Boat- 
swain of  the  Royal  College  of  Greenwich.  1  yolume. 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 

This  neat  reprint  is  not "  a  new  noyel."  It  is  the  ga- 
thering together  of  a  series  of  papers  which  appeared, 
aboye  twenty  years  since,  in  Blaekwiod^i  Magazine,  and 
were  warmly  admired  for  their  animation,  and  their  fide- 
lity to  salt-water  life.  The  truth  of  these  sketches  piOTed 
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tbeir  rain ;  for  befbre  they  had  gone  Tery  fuTj  the  work 
began  to  give  mortal  offence — ^not  to  seamen,  bnt  to 
their  officers ;  and  all  because  the  poortrajer  of  nautical 
eharacten  and  manners  **  noted,"  as  he  tells,  '^  the  nsnal 
parlanoe  of  the  oommaadeis  with  as  trathflil  and  ni^ra- 
Jndieed  a  hand  as  that  of  those  they  CQmmanded," — madei, 
In  short,  bat  triyial  distinction  between  the  language /*  of 
Jack  and  the  Gentleman."— -^Remonstrances  and  com- 
plaints came  in  thick  and  ikst — the  author  laughed  and 
persisted;  and  the  publisher,  **  with  his  ntiial  pradenee^" 
ran  The  Bitan  o'  War's  Man,  or  Ms  erall,  on  shore.-^— 
Tales  of  the  Sea — the  Nautical  Norel,  which  has  since 
enjoyed  such  a  long  run  of  popularity,  was  then  un- 
known.   The  author  of  The  Man  o'  War's  Man  claims 
the  honour  of  haying  led  the  way  in  this  popular  line, 
and  it  belongs  to  him.     E?en  Gooper  had  not  then 
launched  The  Water- Witch,  and  Marryat  was  probably 
still  a  Middy.     Bat,  independently  of  the  honour  of 
originality,  hisadrentures  possess  truth,  life,and  a  strong^ 
rough  interest.    The  Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  that  appalling 
'erent  in  nayal,  and  we  may  say  national  annals,  was  then 
untouched  by  the  fictionist,  and  he  made  it  his  own. 
This  reyiyal  of  an  alEur,  which  had  ^  frightened  the  isle 
from  its  propriety,"  was  of  itself  enongfai  if  well-managed, 
t«  make  the  fbrtnne  of  the  Tale. 


SERIAL  WORKa 

Jbssib  PniLUFS ;  a  Tale  of  the  New  Poor  Laws. 
Part  IV. — This  tale  answers  well  its  secondary  purpose, 
as  a  deyer  and  entertaining  norel.  We  haie  not  yet 
c<^me  to  **  the  tug  of  war"  with  the  new  Poor  Law^ 
the  Bastardy  clause — of  which,  we  presume,  poor  Jessie 
is  about  to  be  the  Tictim. 

Ths  Stbam-Packbt  ;  a  Tale  of  the  I^tbt  and  the 
Oeean.  Part  I.— -This  is  another  branch  of  the  fruitftil 
frimily  of  Pickwick.  The  author  is  G.  W.  Reynolds,  the 
well-known  writer  of  numerous  fictions  which,  we  be- 
liere,  are  popular  with  a  large  class  of  readers.  After  a 
learned  preliminary  chapter  on  steam  agency,  the  reader 
is  introduced  to  Mr.  Pii)paf,  an  eminent  pork-butcher,  and 
his  amiable  and  interesting  flunily,  eonssting  of  a  very 
delicate  lady,  and  three  super-refined  daughters.  Mr. 
Pifj[iaf  presides,  and  Ibr  many  years  has  presided,  oyer 
the  LvminarUs,  a  eonyiyial  dnb,  meeting  eyery  Monday 
eyening  at  the  Mmtical  Bee,  a  publio-honse  situated 
somewhere  in  the  district  of  Eastcheap.— — -The  club 
was  philosophic ;  it  dUeutted  hot  kidneys,  Welsh  rab- 
bits, deyils,  and  broiled  bones ;  and  sought  Truth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  porter-pot  and  the  punch-bowl.  From 
the  days  of  Addison,  a  club  has  formed  a  happy  niedium 
of  eliciting  humours  and  character;  and  here,  to  heighten 
the  s68t,  we  haye  not  only  the  members  of  tiie  club,  bnt 
their  Mr  appendages,  their  womankind. 

Trb  Miller  of  Dranhauoh.  By  the  Author  of  The 
Oaberlunzie*8  Wallet.  Part  I.  Edinburgh  :  Menries.— 
Hiis  is  the  commencement  of  a  racy  Scottish  Tale  ;  or 
ad  probably  of  a  series  of  sketches,  of  which  the  scene  is 
laid  in  a  yillage,  towards  which  Edina  has  thrown  her 
'^  White  arms,"  until  they  almost  embrace  the  picturesque 
"Sleepy  Hollow"  in  which  it  lies.  The  fi>reground  of 
the  piece  is  well  sketched ;  the  principal  figures,  the 
Miller  and  the  Smith,  boldly  outlined.  But  four-and- 
twenty  pages,  howeyer  well  they  may  promise,  scarcely 
enable  us  to  pronounce  Judgment.  We  should  hope 
that,  while  maintaining  the  same  character  of  nationality, 
tin  JoUy  Miller  will  confine  himself  more  strictly  to  the 


"^  Annals  of  the  Poor"— and  be  lass  Jaoobitieal  thin  the 
Gaberlnniie,  and  as  poetical. 

ScBRsar  AND  AirnQviTiBS  or  Immlmko.  Part  XXIII. 

Cinnttifo's  Fox's  Book  of  Mibtthb.  Part  XXII., 
with  Portrait  of  Melancthon. 

Thobzitom's  Histobt  of  Beiiis&  Imdla.  Vol  5,  Part 
1st. 

Popular  Flowers. — The  Fkekna, 

Brewster's  Chaxtibt  and  BIiutart  t)i8O0i7RS£S. 
Part  IX. 


PAMPHLET& 

An  AooomfT  op  thb  only  known  MANmcmiPt  or 
Shakpbarb's  Plats.  By  James  Orehard  HaiUwell|£sq. 
London.  John  Russell  Smith. — The  relic  refeired  to, 
is  a  manuscript  of  the  Jlf^rry  Wires  of  Wtmdmfr^  ef 
which  Mr  Halliwell  is  the  fortunate  purchaser.  It  is 
not  written  by  Shakspeare,  howeyer.  It  shows  some 
considerable  yariations  from  the  cotnmon  editions  of 
the  Comedy;  but  is,  after  all,  rather  a  curiosity  for  the 
antiquary,  than  a  thing  to  interest  the  admireis  ef 
Shakspeare's  dramas.  Tht  mannseript  is  belfovvd  ts 
haye  been  written  for  some  priyate  Play-honse  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth* 

Anti-Duel:  A  Plan  for  tb^  Abrogation  of  Duel- 
lino.  By  John  Dnnlop^  Esq.,  Fonndar  of  tha  Tesspenaee 
Moyement  in  Great  Britain.---Aftelr  ft  hirttory  af  the 
practice  of  Duelling,  and  an  exposure  of  the  absnrdity 
and  unnaturalness  of  the  custom,  the  common-place  ar« 
guments  employed  in  its  defence  are  discussed,  and  the 
remedy  proposed.  Duelling  is  proposed  to  be  ^eyented 
by  what  the  author  tenns  Negatiya  Assoeiation  amosg 
the  duelling  rank  of  society,  or  an  Anti-duel  pledge.  Du- 
elling is.  happily  fkUing  into  desuetude  through  the 
refinement  of  manners,  and  the  foroe  of  ridicule  and  coa« 
tempt.  • 

On  thb  EDVCATtONAL  CLAUSES  IN  TSB  BiLL  IVOW  BS- 

FORE  THE  House  of  Commons,  for  Regulating  the  Em- 

FLOTHENT  OV  CHILDREN   AND  YoUNG  PRRSONS  IN  FaCTO- 

RiBS ;  By  W.  J.  Foz.--Of  this  Pamphlet  it  is  cBongh  to 
say,  that  Mr  Fox,  a  Unitarian  minister,  is  as  deeided  ia 
opposing  Sir  James  Otaham's  Bill  as  any  of  the  Biafii- 
ters  of  the  other  denominations  of  Dissenters,  though  his 
opposition  is  not  always  grounded  on  the  same  reasons. 
It  is  not  while  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eo^laDd  are 
displaying  eyery  day  more  strongly  their  Pnseyiteyaga- 
ries,  and  thirst  of  domination,  and  their  Bishops  rather 
encouraging  than  checking  them  in  their  new-fkngled 
notions  and  arrogant  pretensions,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  laity,  and  all  the  Dissenters,  are  to  be  won  to  a  scheme 
of  education  which  shall  place  any  degree  wfaaleyer  of  dis* 
cretionary  power  in  their  hands. 

A  Dat^s  Excursion  and  Discussion,  dedicated  to 
the  Beformers  of  Fife,  and  Members  of  Complale  Sof- 
frage  Unions.  Cupar :  Tullis. — In  the  f&nn  of  a  dia- 
logue, in  which  the  interlocutors  a  Citiaett  of  Blasgow, 
and  a  Complete  suffragist  of  "the  Bowe  of  Fife  **— talk 
''from  mom  till  dewy  eye,*'  we  find  a  good  deal  ef 
cleyer  flunilisr  discussion  on  p<^tieal  partiea  and  topiei^ 
and  so  tough  an  aignment  for  Unf Tsnal  SaAagay  tfast 
at  the  close  of  the  day  the  Glasgow  dUxen  is  a  eonyert 
The  question  of  the  Suffrage  Is  well  put,  well  rifted,  and 
triumphantly  established,  as  a  great  and  necessary  step 
in  social  progression ;  as  a  necessary  prelittinaiy  to  all 
other  rslbrBS,and  eyen  to  tha  abolition  of  tin  Cam-Laws; 
as  it  is  assumed  that  the  landed  influence  in  PwilaiBenl 
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can  wnt  be  snbdnM  without  a  greAt  ejcteitfioil  of  the 
frinehise. 

Six  Lactnm  on  tttm  Co&n-La  w  Hoaofolt  akd  Fbes- 
TiAD^  ieUrend  at  the  Losdon  Meehaiilc's  IiutitnliOB* 
^Philip  HarwwkL — There  are  many  atrong  asd  telling 
poiato  in  these  leotnret.  They  ate,  of  eonnei  in  fbrm 
MK  ihetotieal  than  argmoentatiTOi  yet  Is  there  nohwk 
of  •iguunt* 

ADiwiBs  M  AeftictTLTir&iMs  iihl  OtBEtts^  tiv  ome  (yp 
m  RtTSAL  DmnictBy  on  tab  NAtimB  iNb  Epf  acts  of 
TU  Paanrr  Obait  Laws.    By  Dr  Heniry  Edwards. 

A  Lfemm  10  A  P&iLOdoFBBA  m  RafLf  M  SoMii  Rft- 
cm  Annfi^fs  to  TniDicATa  BbArelbt's  Tfitoar  d» 
Tttio!!.— Mh  Bailey's  Reriew  of  Berkeley's  Theoty  was 
attaekedJin  Bktekwood^i  MagaiAne,  and  hi  t^e  Wei^ 
mutUr  ibvi^.  This  is  his  answer  to  the  (sritics;  It 
dMs  not  preelttde  "  more  last  words,"  though  probably 
M  rejoinder  Will  proceed  from  the  formeir  qnarters. 

MfNitfattrfeif — A  Lmms  to  Tbb  Lord  CHiRcBtLon 
rroN  IraAfnrr.  By  J.  Q.  Ramhall,  Esq.— -The  anther 
of  Ubb  pamphlet  is  a  medical  mab^  and  a  decided  phM- 


nologist ;  qnite  a  oonjnror  in  telling  the  characters  of 
madmen  of  all  sorts  from  the  shape  of  their  sknlls.  His 
Essay  was  written  in  silbstanoe  twenty  yean  sineei  and 
probably  piinted ;  but  M'Nanghten's  ease  offered  a  good 
opportunity  ftit  a  second  and  improred  Editioni  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Lord  Cauuieellor.  Mr.  Rnmball  does  not 
push  tehdemess  for  maUgnant  ihonomaniaes  qnite  so  fhr 
as  some  of  the  phrenelegists ;  yet  he  is  no  friend  to  the 
gallows.  Hb  would  haVe  no  murderer  get  oif  from  pun- 
ishment under  the  plea  of  hisanity,  unless  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  his  bnmp  of  DestmctiTeness  was  in  a  diseased 
stat»— was  actlTely  or  acutely  diseased  i^en  the  crime 
was  committed.  If  we  understand  him  right,  he  would, 
if  he  had  been  on  the  Juries,  no  more  hare  acquitted  Ox- 
ford ahd  M^Nanghten,  than  he  would  hare  acquitted 
Bellingham  |  though  he  would  hare  sent  all  thiee  to 
prison,  not  to  the  place  of  ezeontloiL  Fhtally  he  con- 
fidently asserts  that  no  one  sate  a  phrenologer  can 
ufideYBtand  Insanity }  whence  it  foUow^  that,  in  all  cases 
of  Insane  criminals,  phrenologon  alone  lire  qualifled  to 
bo  either  Jitdges  or  Jufymen* 
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As  the  Bout  of  Trial  ipp^Mkhesi  public  Ihterest  becomes  mote  intense,  if  that  be  possible,  as  to  the  ienie  of 
the  great  i^estion^-^wonld  that  we  might  term  it  the  great  Measure  !--of  the  present  session  of  Parliament 
—the  total  abolition  of  the  Cota  and  ProTision  restrictions.  Compared  with  this,  Education  Bills,  Colonisation 
Sehettss,  Qnesticne  of  Pririlege,  and  erery  other  subject,  howeyer  important  in  Itself,  must  giro  way  as  secondary 
in  impoTtaaee  and  urgency  to  the  consideration^  of  how  the  people  are  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  how^— In  order 
to  behig  fed,  and  clothed,  and  permanently  secuied  in  the  comforts  needful  to  the  well-being  of  rational  crea- 
tnre8^->enployment  is  to  be  fbund  fbr  them.  That  they  should  by  their  labout  be  freely  permitted  to  sustain 
tbensdTes,  is  surely  no  unreasonable  demand  upon  a  goTemment  or  a  legislature  that  assumes  the  right  of 
nakiiig  hiWs  to  regulate  and  liniit  the  supply  of  their  fbod,  without  undertaking  to  supply  their  waiits^  Shioo 
Ptuiiament  hiet,aothlng  hAs  arisen  to  lessen  the  all-absotbing  interest  of  this  Tital  question,  nor  to  dirert  publlo 
tttoitiott  from  it.  That  this  measure  should  be  carried,  is  the  il^st,  if  not  the  one  urgent  and  paramount  neoes- 
Btj  of  the  time.  The  Anti-corn  Law  League  has  AiUUled  the  duty  to  which  it  was  solemnly  pledged,  by  keeping  tho 
qeesUott  constantly  before  the  public,  and  by  employing  etery  means  to  disseminate  knowledge;  and  these  means 
bate  Hot  been  used  in  rain.  But  the  League  has  had  potent  auxiliaries.  A  leTsnue  exhibiting,  if  not  a  fhrther 
■ctoal  decreafle,yet  no  decided  symptom  of  improTement,no  token  that  the  extreme  sufferings  of  the  people  are  less- 
ening,-^ fluctuating  or  steadily-falling  com  and  proTision  market,  In  the  fiMC  of  CTery  iniquitous  means  employed  to 
bolster  it  np^ — no  signs  of  roTlTing  trade,  saTe  such  ad  are  partial  and  fitfhl : — ^ese  are  all  potent  auxiliaries  of  the 
l^egne;  nor  would  it  be  matter  of  surprise  if,  in  the  natural  course  of  retributlre  Justice,  the  protected  class — the 
ftmers— when  ruul  has  fhlly  opened  their  eyes,  should  become  actlYe  instruments  in  Sweeping  away  those  enaci- 
Mtttswhlelt  merely  decree,  that  in  the  common  destruction  they  shall  haTethepriyilegeof  behig  the  last  tebederour- 
ed.  And  this  is  the  Tery  utmost  that  protectiye  laws  can  do  fbr  them.  Nor  hare  these  laws  always  done  eren  thus 
■aeb;  as  is  prored  by  the  periodical,  and  often  well-founded  outcry,  of"  agricultural  distress"  heud  in  Parliament. 
ItiviU  not  take  us  by  surprise,  before  two  more  good  seasons  hate  gone  by — ^if  the  Com  Laws  shall  exist  so  long 
—to  Ibd  flie  fimnen  themselres  suggesting  Free  Trade,  in  agricultural  and  all  other  produce,  as  the  natural  and 
potssaent  remedy  for  all  that  they  hate  BUflfered,  since  first  made,  at  the  cost  of  their  neighbours,  the  special 
objeets  of  protectite  laws.  They  hare  already  made  the  discoTcry  of  what  the  real  object  of  these  laws  is; 
nd  that  the  keeping  up  of  their  landlords'  rents  is  not  the  best  way  of  eecuring  their  own  prosperity. 
^  pn^gresi  of  that  enlightenment  among  the  fkrmers,  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  forced  upon  their  land- 
lords^ is  tlft  meet  hopelhl  fisatnre  of  the  repeal  agitation  within  the  hurt  six  months.  No  other  class  of  tho 
ooamnaity  needed  to  haye  their  eyes  opened.  There  might  be  other  men  swayed  by  their  party  ftelings  or  interests, 
bet  the  country  at  large  was,  in  its  eober  Judgment,  almost  unanimous  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws^  and  fbr 
ff^TmdiBi  and  this  from  tho  Prime  Minister  (ui  hk  seetet  heart,) to  the  lowest  ofilcial  whe  could  pot  two  ideas 
^ogelher.  There  was,  and  there  is,  no  want  of  conyiction,  more  united  and  more  decided  than  has  erer  perhapt 
been  held  by  the  nation  upon  any  other  measure  by  which  it  has  been  powerfhlly  agitated.  We  will  not  except 
Ak  great  moral  question  of  Slayery.  And  this  too  is  a  fotoral  question,  and  a  momentous  one.  No  one  longer 
ibioks  of  addressing  any  other  class  with  a  yiew  to  conyiction  saye  the  hesitating  few  among  the  farmers  and  the 
obitiaate  many  among  the  landowners.  But  with  this  union  and  force  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  and  justice  of 
^  Beasure,  and  the  oyerwhelmmg  necessity  for  ite  immediate  adoption,  which  is  admitted  in  the  admis- 
itMi  of  national  distress,  whore  lies  the  obstmction  1     The  sarhig  the  credit  of  the  statesmanship  of 
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Sir  Robert  Peel,  wbo  last  year  inrented  a  Sliding  Scale,  which,  though  now  oonfeaaed  to  be  oompletelf 
inefficient,  ought,  notwithstanding,  to  be  allowed  a  little  time  to  die  with  decency — ^a  coaple  of  yean  or 
so  instead  of  one  year : — Is  this  an  aigument  to  nse  to  starring  workmen,  and  mannfibcturers  threatened 
witii  min  1  Bat  there  is  another  and  greater  obstmotion ;  and  the  people  peroeive  it  with  bitter  in- 
dignation, and  brood  npon  the  uses  of  their  nominal  body  of  representatires,  and  meditate  fiitare  Mea- 
sures, and  farther-reaching  dark  designs,  which  should  find  no  plaoe  in  the  thoughts  of  a  weli-goTened, 
which  must  necessarily  be  a  taUj  employed,  and  a  eomA>rtably  subsisted  community.  Eyexy  day  longer  that  the 
hatefhl  and  grinding  monopolies  under  which  they  groan,  are  retained,  must  and  ought  to  add  to  the  number  of 
the  discontented, — ^the  fiercely  discontented.  The  Address  just  issued  by  the  leaders  of  the  Complete  Soifra^ 
party — a  party  whose  objects  are  good,  openly  avowed,  and  peaceful,  presents  a  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  at  the  present  time,  which  it  would  give  us  Tery  sincere  pleasure  to  be  able  to  deiiy.  We  are  oompelled  to 
eonfirm  it ;  and  to  question  if  it  goes  ikr  enough  in  painting  the  demoralisation  produced  by  the  misery  whidi 
has  arisen  among  the  people  ftom  bad  legislation.  Time  it  is  for  the  GoTemment  to  rerolTO  plana  of  Edu- 
cating the  people,  and  more  than  time  that  it  knew  that  the  good  training  of  the  firendde  must  be  the  prelimi- 
nary as  well  as  the  accompaniment  to  the  education  of  the  School,  if  any  considerable  amelioratioii  of  ehaaeter 
and  social  condition  is  to  be  hoped  fi>r  among  us.  What  are  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  and  of  the 
Church  Catechism,  tado  for  the  degraded  beings,  bom  and  liying  in  those  dens  in  the  oountry  as  well  as  the  towns, 
which  Lord  Ashley's  speeches,  and  numerous  official  reports  haye  of  late  laid  open  to  our  l^giwlatoiHi  and 
representatiyes  t  To  these  they  will  listen,  these  must  make  some  ftunt  impression,  whateyer  has  been  the  &te 
of  the  hundred  upon  hundreds  of  similar  yramings  that  haye  been  poured  upon  the  deaf  ears  which  the  shouts  of 
the  rioters  of  last  autumn  first  taught  to  listen.  And  while  they  listen,  yrill  they  soberly  ask  themselyes^  I^juv  it 
upon  their  consciences,  what  has  caused  this  frightftd  extent  of  ignorance,  sufilsring,  and  moral  degradation  among 
the  people  of  England  I  among  those  who  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  happy  groups  of  [the 
whole  human  family. 

Until  the  annual  motion  of  Mr.  Villiers  is  debated,  yre  fihall  not  know  the  exact  progress  which  the  question 
of  Free  Trade  in  Food  has  made  in  Parliament.  In  spite  of  all  impediments,  aetiye  and  inert,  we  should 
imagine  that  it  will  be  found  considerable.  The  minds  of  the  people,  the  necessities  of  the  people — strongly 
and  uniyersally  expressed  in  y^ys  that  cannot  be  mistaken — ^must  react  eyen  upon  Peers  Com-law-begotien 
Parliament.  The  necessary  prelunlnary  measures  haye  been  well  taken,  irksome  as  it  must  be  to  npeat  the 
same  tedious  task.  Mr.  Ward  did  well  once  more  to  run  Sir  Robert  Peel  up  to  the  wail,  and  thus  once  more 
demonstrate,  though  negatiyely,  to  the  country  the  rottenness  of  that  out-worn  aigument  of  the  peculiar  burdens 
aflbcting  land,  which  will  no  longer  bear  handling ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  exhibited  to  the  landed  interest 
the  helpless,  the  pitiable  plight  of  their  gagged  champion,  who  had  not  one  word  to  say  for  them.  These 
exposures  do  immense  good.  The  time  of  Parliament  could  only  be  employed  better  in  one  ymy~in 
abolishing  the  evils  laid  bare.  Petitions  against  the  Com  Layra  yrill,  no  doubt,  pour  into  the  House  ftom  all 
quarters,  and  in  abundance ;  and  though  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  people  should  sicken  at  yrhat  seems  their 
useless  and  tedious  repetition,  petitions  are  desirable,  both  as  the  constitutional  form  in  which  theyrishes  and  wants 
of  the  country  are  in  the  meanwhile  to  be  expressed,  and  also  as  affording  legishitors  a  decent  pretext  for  yield- 
ing. We,  therefore,  hope  that  Anti-corn  Law  Petitions  yrill  be  multitudinous  ;  so  that  no  degree  of  legidatiye 
eiftontery  may  glye  any  man  impunity  in  taxing  the  people  yrith  indifference  on  this  rital  matter.  Not  so  yrell 
as  Mr.  Ward's  moyement  was  that  of  Mr.  C.  Buller  yrith  the  reyiyed  Colonisation  Scheme ;  which,  whateyer  nay 
be  its  merits,  and  upon  these  we  haye  frequently  expressed  a  decided  opinion,* — ^was  surely  inopportune  and 
ill-adrised,  as  tending  to  distract  the  attention  both  of  the  country  and  of  Parliament  ftom  the  one  great 
measure  to  which  eyery  effort  requires  to  be  bent 

Mr.  Buller  is  certainly  for  from  denying  the  necessity  of  Free  Trade,  but  he  would  not  show  it  the  oonrtesy 
which  is  demanded  for  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Sliding  Scale  ;  he  would  not  giye  a  fair  trial  to  the  new  plan  of  fotok- 
ing  home  the  food  to  the  men,  instead  of  shipping  off  the  men  with  the  chance,  only,  of  either  creating  their  own  food 
or  perishing  in  the  attempt  The  champions  of  this  grand  Colonisation  Scheme,  broached  seyeral  yean  sinoe^ 
and  hung  up  and  tried  again  as  occasion  offered^-ehampions  whom  it  is  no  yrant  of  charity  to  deseribe  as 
persons  of  strangely-mixed  motiyes,— may  hope,  in  the  present  exigency,  to  catch  a  little  incidental  Tory  support  or 
countenance,  by  creating  a  diyersion  in  fayour  of  the  Tories.  But  those  men  in  this  small  party  who  are  single- 
minded,  in  their  belief  of  the  efficacy  of  colonisation  as  a  remedy  for  national  distress,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
adyocates  of  Free  Trade,  and  espedally  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  must  surely  regret  that  Mr.  Bnller 
brought  forward  a  measure  which  ought,  at  all  eyents,  to  haye  been  delayed  to  a  more  conyenient  season.  We 
trust  that  the  ill-consequences  yrith  which,  at  least,  the  time  chosen  for  its  discussion  is  fi»ughtj  are  ayerted/and 
that  the  minds  and  efforts  of  aU  men  who  pretend  to  comprehend  the  interesU  of  the  oonntnr»  yrill  be  beat  in 
strength  and  union  to  the  great  duty  before  them^-to  securing  one  admitted  and  great  adyintage,  before 
yaguely  aiming  at  any  other. 


*  See  Ta^  Mofftxim  for  Jsnnsry  1842,  «  Tory  Remedies  for  National  Distress,*'  which  is  worth  the  pemml  of  the 
"~*~"^  of  wholesale  syrtenuitKs  colonisation. 
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What  are  we  to  make  of  Thokas  Carltle  ? — 
how  often  hare  we  been  aaked  this  question !  and 
yet  we  wish  we  had  been  asked  itsomewhat  oftener ; 
for  there  are  many  persons  in  the  world — ^in  the 
limbo  of  the  literary  world  more  perhaps  than  any- 
where else — who  nerer  think  of  asking  any  qoes- 
tioQs  at  ally  but  carry  all  their  judgments  ready- 
msde  with  them  in  their  pockets,  prepared,  packet- 
ed,  and  labelled,  according  to  the  exact  recipe  of 
fiome  traditionary  pharmacopsia  of  classicality  ; 
these  men  have  made  of  Thomas  Carlyle  what 
they  make  of  ererybody  whose  name  does  not  ap- 
pear upon  the  superscription  of  their  stamped 
papers ; — ^he  is  not  classical,  he  b  not  orthodox, 
according  to  their  neat  articles:  therefore  he  is 
naught.  But  we  have  had  too  many  turnings  and 
OTerturaings  in  the  literary,  as  well  as  in  the  poli- 
tical world,  since  the  year  1789,  to  be  much  con- 
eemed  now  about  the  ready-made  judgments  of 
these  nice  and  correct  gentlemen  of  Uie  pharmaco- 
peia. I^  them  even  count  their  packets,  and 
take  their  powders  regularly.  None  but  a  most 
wanton  and  mischieyous  person  would  attempt  to 
disturb  the  composure  of  their  stomachs  by  a  dose 
of  Coleridge  or  Carlyle.  Let  them  continue,  in 
the  midst  of  these  stormy  times,  to  sit  apart  in 
their  neatly-yamished  cabinets,  dealing  forth,  for 
Rcreation,  at  intenrals,  stout,  puffy  blasts  against 
BQch  questionable  men  as  he  with  whom  we  have 
here  to  do—"  a  fool — ^anaffected  puppy — a  bio  wn-up 
handle  of  conceited  verbosity — a  genius  sublimely 
^intelligible — a  metaphysician — ^a  German  !" — 
Tishoth  a  shorter  and  an  easier  method  at  all 
times  to  live  down  than  to  write  down  merely 
negative  criticism  of  this  kind.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, for  the  sake  of  ourselves,  and  those  of  our 
l^ers  who  are  not  too  wise  to  ask  questions,  try 
in  what  fashion  we  can  answer  this  one ; —  Whai 
^weto  make  of  Thomas  Carfyle? 

Thomas  Carlyle,  in  the  common  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  is  not  a  poet.  Much  less  does  he 
look  like  a  philosopher — as  philosophers,  calm, 
cool,  and  reasoning,  are  wont  to  be ;  a  critic,  though 
lie  has  criticised  a  great  deal,  you  cannot  call 
liim  in  the  common  sense  at  all ;  to  science  he 
•^  no  pretence,  one  of  the  most  unscientific  men 
^  decided  grasp  perhaps  that  breathes  ;  political 
^nomy  and  statistics  he  hates ;  law  he  declares 
to  he  a  mere  sham  ;  at  legislation  certainly  he 
Ainu,  and  that  on  a  great  scale ;  but  legislation, 
^e  says  expressly,  is  not  his  business,  and  he  has 
no  hosiness  to  intermeddle  with  it.    What,  then, 
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shall  we  make  of  him?  He  is  a  preacher,  a  preacher 
out  of  the  pulpit, — ^a  prophet  perhaps ;  for  in  these 
respectable  days,  when  no  man  can  preach  or 
prophesy  in  the  regular  pulpits  who  cannot  squeeze 
his  thoughts  into  the  orthodox  dialect  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  The  Confession  of  Faith, — 
a  thinker  of  power  and  originality,  a  soul  burdened 
with  a  moral  message  to  its  fellow-souls — a  heart 
from  the  fiery  centre  of  Nature  shot  direct,  as  some 
one  phrases  it,  literally  "  raging  with  humanity." 
Such  an  one,  though  meant  by  nature  for  oc- 
cupying a  pulpit,  finding  the  entrance  into  the 
churches  as  they  now  are,  guarded  by  grim  com- 
minatory  clauses,  and  barricaded  by  thorny  formu- 
las, which  he  cannot  swallow,  necessarily  be- 
comes a  wandering  prophet,  a  preacher  of  the 
wilderness,  whose  house  is  where  he  can  find  shel- 
ter, and  whose  dinner  must  often  be  brought  to 
him  by  ravens :  what,  since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, we  call  a  prophet  no  longer,  but  only  a  writer 
of  books,  a  literary  man  of  a  very  strange  and 
eccentric  character.  Such  a  preacher,  such  a 
prophet  is  Thomas  Carlyle ;  and  if  you  do  not 
take  up  "  Past  and  Present"  in  this  serious  accep- 
tation, you  had  better  throw  it  down.  The  book 
is  not  written  for  you.  People  do  not  go  to 
church  merely  or  mainly  to  be  amused.  "  Ernst 
1ST  DAS  Lbben."  Life  is  a  very  serious  thing  :  and 
we  live,  unquestionably,  in  very  serious  times. 
Mr.  Carlyle  (who  has  more  of  Schiller  than  of 
Groethe  in  him,  though  he  is  always  talking  of  the 
latter)  has  written  this  motto,  from  the  earnest 
Crerman  poet,  upon  the  portico  of  his  temple. 
Enter  seriously  with  the  real  intent  to  worship, 
and  assuredly  you  will  find  something  worthy  to 
be  worshipped ;  for  here  also,  amid  many  outlandish 
and  fantastic  imps,  **  here  also  there  are  gods." 

But  what  kind  of  Gods?— what  sort  of  a  ser- 
mon ?— and  what  b  the  text  ?— The  Gods,  we  are 
afraid,  are  strange  Gods,  very  German-looking 
Gods,  not  English  at  all.  The  sermon  is  a  very 
strange  sermon,  couched  in  a  very  strange  dialect, 
half  ancient  Hebrew,  and  half  modem  Teutonic, 
rushing  strangely  into  all  places  which  vulgar  ser- 
mons are  strangely  careful  to  eschew;  orthodox 
only  in  one  point,  that  it  deals  somewhat  largely 
in  a  certain  sweeping  facility  of  denunciation :  and 
the  text  is  twofold ;  one  from  a  book  that  we  ought 
all  to  know  something  about — a  very  good  text, 
but  one  very  difRcult  to  preach  on  to  any  practi- 
cal purposein  this  country — *^  The  love  op  money 
IS  THE  root  of  all  EVIL ;"  and  the  other,  also  a 
very  good  text,  from  the  proverbial  philosophy  of 
some  pious  old  monk — **  Laborake  est  orarb" — 
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"  Worhingis  the  hestprc^ng." — Labour,  free  labour, 
and  the  just  wages  of  labour ;  labour,  not  for  the 
material  love  of  cold  metals  basely  bright,  but  for 
the  love  of  God,  and  of  your  fellow-men,  for  the 
love  of  mere  labour,  if  you  can  find  nothing  better ; 
this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Thomas  Carlyle's 
new  book,  and  the  drift  of  his  new  sermon :  and 
if  you  will  only  not  be  too  hasty  to  take  offence  at 
grotesque  peculiarities, — ^if  you  will  bear  in  mind 
charitably,  that  the  most  comely  cayaliers  in  the 
days  of  romance  used  constantly  to  be  escorted  by 
the  most  ugly  and  misshapen  dwarfs, — ^then,  after 
reading  to  the  end,  you  are  like  to  confess  with  us, 
that^  though  somewhat  too  long,  and  too  much 
crammed  with  eager  iterations,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
on  the  whole,  a  very  good  book,  a  very  sound  and 
(not  to  speak  it  profanely)  Evangelical  discourse. 
But  Mr.  Carlyle  is  more  than  a  preacher.    Be 
is  a  prophet  also.    A  prophet  is  not  essentially 
different  from  a  preacher ;  he  is  only  different  in 
degree.    Prophesying  is  preaching  in  Its  highest 
power.    Preaching  is  a  common  thing — too  com- 
mon, and  too  cheap  by  far  now-a-days — a  thing 
to  be  heard  decently  on  Sunday,  (by  all  respectable 
persons  at  least,)  that  it  may  be  decently  forgotten 
on  Monday ;  but  prophecy  is  only  for  great  occa- 
sionsy  for  stirring  eras,  when  self-renovating  Time 
is  pregnant  with  some  new  birth ;  such  as  the  era 
of  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  the  era  of  the 
Reformation,  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution, 
of  which  last   era,  this  present  year,  1843,  in 
Great  Britain,  is  a  part.    We  may  be  mistaken  : 
every  man  may  be  mistaken ;    but  we   think 
we  can  mark  with  the  finger  distinctly  three 
men  who,  in  their  whole  aspect  and  character,  de- 
serve to  be  esteemed  the  mighty  literary  (as  op- 
posed to  scientific  or  legislative)  prophets  of  the 
great  revolutionary  change  which  is  even  now 
working  itself  out  in  this  troubled  isle.    The  men 
we  mean  are,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  and  Thomas  Carlyle.    Don't  think  it 
strange  that  these  so  different  intellects  in  some 
respects,  are  here  named  together.    It  is  the  cast 
and  character  of  the  men,  the  tone  of  their  mind, 
their  position  in  relation  to  the  age,  of  which  we 
speak.    No  matter  that  Coleridge  was  outwardly 
connected  with  that  political  party  whose  office  it 
is  to  maintain  the  present  by  explaining  the  past, 
rather  than  to  interpret  the  future  by  creating  the 
present :  inwardly  he  did  not  belong  to  them : 
therefore,  also,  some  of  the  less  wise  of  them  have 
already  begun  publicly  to  proclaim  him  a  heretic. 
No  matter  either  that  of  these  three  men  whom  we 
call  preeminently  prophets,  the  two  who  are  gone 
had  the  function  of  verse,  the  one  who  remains  has 
not ;  their  vocation  of  preaching,  of  prophesying 
is  the  same.    Do  you  not  feel  it  t    Is  there  not 
something  serious  and  weighty,  as  if  of  a  prophet- 
burden — something  solemn,  awful,  and  soul-com- 
pelling in  the  apparition,  in  the  utterances  of  these 
men  ?    Do  you  not  see  how  they  stand  forth  each 
of  them,  apart  from  the  busy  throng  of  British 
actualities,  and  in  a  dialect  each  of  his  own,  testify 
solemnly  against  the  various  idol- worships  of  the 
ag&— the  worship  of  Mammon  and  Materialism  in 
all  its  portentous  extent^  of  false  glory,  and  of  vain  I 


showa^  of  gilded  coaches,  and  of  sounding  names, 
of  titled  idleness  and  mitred  stupidity  1  This  you 
must  feel,  this  you  must  see  in  them,  or  yoa  see 
and  feel  nothing  at  all  in  the  matter.  This  you 
must  see  and  feel  specially  in  Thomas  Carlyle; 
and  yet,  again,  specially  in  this  new  book  of  his ; 
than  which  a  more  solemn  sermon  in  some  respects, 
and  terrible  prophecy,  has  never  been  thundered 
into  British  ears. 

There  is  one  thing  which,  from  the  days  of  Cas- 
sandra downwards,  has  been  characteristic  of  all 
prophetic  utterances,  that  they  are  wont  to  be  de- 
livered in  a  language  which,  to  the  common  ear,  is 
not  easy  to  be  understood.    This  unintelligihility, 
in  the  case  of  true  prophets,  arises,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, not  so  much  &om  any  intellectual  peculiarity 
on  the  part  of  the  preacher,  as  from  a  moral  inca- 
pacity on  the  part  of  the  hearers.    "Ears have 
they,  but  they  hear  not."    They  cannot  under- 
stand, chiefly  because  they  will  not  understand. 
At  the  same  time,  even  prophets  of  the  higher 
class  are  seldom  altogether  without  blame  in  the 
matter  of  the  proverbial  obscurity  with  which  tiicy 
are  wont  to  mvolve  their  oracles.    Possibly,  in 
some  points  of  view,  this  obscurity  cannot  be  alto- 
gether avoided ;  but  it  should  always  be  guarded 
against.    Unhappily  of  all  modem  prophets,  there 
is  none  who  lies  open  to  the  charge  of  having  in- 
volved himself  in  needless  obscurity,  so  manifestly 
as  Thomas  Carlyle.     We  must,  therefore,  speak 
more  particularly  of  this  matter,  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  the  public,  as  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
himself  perhaps.    How  does  this  obscurity  of  the 
prophetic  diction  arise  in  the  general  case,  and  why 
is  Mr.  Carlyle  in  particular  more  obscure  than  his 
brethren?    Consider  what  language  is.   It  is  the 
general  system  of  audible,  and  (by  help  of  writing) 
visible  symbols,  whereby  reasonable  souls  have 
agreed  to  express  that  general  stock  of  ideas  which 
one  reasonable  soul  has  in  common  with  another ; 
the  common  currency  of  thought,  so  to  speak. 
But  it  is  also  another,  and  a  no  less  important 
thing.    It  is  that  particular  body  of  audiWe  sym- 
bols which  each  particular  soul  moulds  and  shapes 
out  for  itself  to  express  that  particular  system  of 
ideas,  so  and  so  arranged,  and  so  and  so  coloured, 
that  belongs  to  it  as  an  individual,  and  to  no  other ; 
at  least  to  none  in  exactly  the  same  combination, 
and  to  exactly  the  same  degree.    Now,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  style ;  the  style  of  common  men,  and 
the  style  of  uncommon  men.     Of  these  two  kinds, 
you  will  plainly  see  that  the  former  will  neces- 
sarily be  altogether  composed  of  the  common  cur- 
rency of  thought ;  while  the  latter  will  always 
bear  upon  it  a  distinct  image  and  superscription, 
to  be  deciphered  perfectly  only  by  spirits  kindred 
to  the  coiner.    And  the  more  uncommon  and  ori- 
ginal a  man  is,  the  more  uncommon,  original,  and, 
to  the  common  man,  unintelligible  will  he  hw 
style.    This  is  a  universal  rule  applicable  to  all 
writers  and  speakers ;  but  there  is  something  more 
than  this  in  the  case  of  the  prophet.    He  is  a  man 
who  has  not  merely  more  of  the  individual  to  im- 
print upon  his  language  than  conunon  men,  but 
his  whole  habits  of  thought  and  manner  of  K^ 
tend  to  withdraw  him  (inconveniently  we  nw»* 
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nj)  from  thai  public,  or  mass  of  common  men,  to 
whom  it  is  his  Yocation  to  preach.     John  the 
Baptiat  waa  not  the  only  prophet  who  showed 
binuelf  fond  of  solitude  and  the  wilderness.   They 
moat  all  be  edncated  in  that  school.  They  must  talk 
much  with  themselves,  with  God,  and  with  the  devil 
too,  sometimes.  Is  it,  then,  strange  at  all, — is  it  not 
ntherquitenatural,  that,  with  a  gigantic  soul,  strug- 
gling i^th  strong  throes  continually  to  shape  the 
world  to  its  likeness  despotically,  and  not  slavishly 
neeive  a  likeness  from  the  world,  and  communing 
daily  in  solitary  places  with  spirits  rather  than  with 
men,— 4he  prophet  should  unconsciously  (the  wick- 
ed world  says  affectedly)  form  to  himself  a  style  of 
ntteiance  only  half  understood  at  times  by  those 
oommon  mortals  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ?     'Tis  a 
pity  this  prophetic  obscurity — a  great  pity ;  but 
let  not  money-making  men,  with  glib  eloquence 
ditcoorsmg  largely  of  the  great  material  Trimurti, 
Coax,  Coin,  and  Currenct, — ^let  not  prim  **  Dan- 
diacal bodies,"  expert  masters  of  small-talk,  and 
of  laige  oaths, — ^let  not  nice,  critical  gentlemen, 
with  a  fluent  array  of  vituperatory  and  laudatory 
phrases^  from  the  most  recent  or  the  most  ancient 
didionazy  of  Aesthetics, — ^let  not  exact,  scientific 
men,  painfully  grinding  out,  to  name  the  most  mu- 
aieal  things  in  nature,  tiie  most  dissonant  jargon  in 
art, — ^let  not  damnatory^  sacerdotal  men,  systema* 
tically  deafening  their  own  ears,  and  other  peoples' 
with  an  ^  inane  tumult  of  unintelligent  and  unin- 
telligibk  bearaaya,''— let  not  the  wholesale  dealers 
in  these  lunds,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  authori2ed 
slang,  be  too  ready  to  be  found  declaiming  against 
the  unauthorized  slang  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  the 
literaiy  prophet.     Let  us  be  charitable,— -let  us  be 
considerate.    "We  all  deal  in  slang,  mon  or  less. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  the  prophet  deals  in  a 
new  and  strange  slang  known  only  to  himself,  and 
not  yet  become  the  property  of  any  legitimate 
eoiporatioa  of  men.    This  charity  the  prophet  has 
a  right  to  expect  from  us.    He  is  not  the  less  bound, 
howevery  to  get  rid  of  his  slang  as  quickly  as  he 
can.   Is  thero  not  offence  enough  in  the  matter, 
vithoat  adding  a  new  stumbling-block  in  the  man- 
Mr  t  Men  who  aro  capable  only  of  small  things  will 
Ifty  hold  of  the  tags  of  your  style,  and  inconunode 
the  free  movement  of  your  aposUeship  seriously. 
I^  not  be  afraid  to  harm  your  mighty  mission  by 
teig  aa  little  singnlar  as  possible  in  small  things. 
A  more  original,  a  moro  powerful,  a  moro  racy 
rtyle,  than  Mr.  Carlyle's,  the  English  language  has 
AoCtoahow;  but  its  faults— O  what  faults !  Was 
JM>i  the  English  language  made  to  be  understood  by 
^qgliahmen?    It  may  be  true— 4t  is  true  to  acer- 
tain  extent — ^that  the  preachers  of  Grerman  things, 
m  England,  at  the  present  day,  aro  forced  to  Ger- 
Bttniae  their  Engli^  just  as  the  Greek  of  the  New 
TaUment  was  neceaBarily  Hebraiaed  by  the  first 
FitteherB  of  Christianity ;  but  Mr.  Carlyle  does 
>uH  gire  himself  any  reasonable  pains  to  temper  the 
^^utii  edge  of  this  disagreeable  necessity.    He  will 
oot  even  condescend  to  explain ;  he  merely  alludes. 
He  twnblea  and  tosses,  plunges  and  plashes,  spouts 
>Ad  plays  capriciously,  a  huge,  strange,  leviathan 
of  literature  in  his  wild  German  ocean  at  large, 
•nd  aeema  nothiiig  concerned  to  think^  that  of  those 


who  behold  the  portentous  phenomenon,  for  twenty 
that  will  wonder  and  gaze,  only  one  will  be  edified ; 
as  if  the  mission  of  a  great  prophet  wero  to  open 
the  outward  eyes  of  men  merely,  and  not  rather 
their  understandings  and  their  hearts.  The  god 
who  exults  thus  inconsiderately  in  the  strangeness 
of  his  own  Avatar,  had  need  to  see  well  to  it, 
that  the  children  of  men  may  not  mistake  him 
hero  and  thero  (innocently  enough)  for  a  posture* 
maker  and  a  buffoon. 

We  hope  no  reasonable  admiror  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
will  consider  us  as  having  spoken  too  largely,  or 
too  severoly  on  this  meroly  external  matter  of 
style.  Thero  aro  some  men  in  whom  a  vicious 
style  of  writing  is  so  ingrained,  that  you  cannot 
hope  to  reform  them  by  criticism  any  moro  than 
you  can  teach  the  gnarled  oak  not  to  delight  in 
tortuosity.  There  are  also  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  style 
some  peculiarities  which,  though  they  may  be 
moro  nearly  allied  to  fault  than  excellence,  no 
man  that  loves  natural  vigour  moro  than  a  con- 
ventional classicality,  would  wish  to  see  romoved. 
But  thero  aro  other  peculiarities,  again,  which  aro 
mero  adventitious  tricks,  which  do  not  belong 
to  Mr.  Carlyle's  naturo  essentially;  as  any  one 
may  satisfy  himself,  by  comparing  the  earlier  pro- 
ductions of  this  writer's  pen  with  the  later.  These 
tricks  and  juggleries  of  German  phrase,  partly 
of  metaphysical,  partly  of  meroly  grammatical  pe- 
culiarity, our  direct  clear-seeing,  steady-marching, 
hard-hitting,  English  tongue  will  not  away  with. 
Besides,  John  BiUl,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  very  clearly 
discerned,  is  a  groat  respecter  of  use  and  wont  in 
all  things,  and  will  have  law  and  custom  to  reign 
suprome,  to  a  certain  extent,  over  language  as  well 
as  over  the  Churoh.  Let  this  author,  therofore, 
who,  though  of  German  training,  has  evidently  not 
walked  the  streets  of  London  with  his  eyes  shut, 
only  condescend  to  untwist  a  few  of  ihese  foolish 
Teutonic  tassels  that  he  so  studiously  appends  to 
his  English  speech :  let  him  take,  then,  some  hia- 
torical  theme  worthy  of  his  strength — Oliver  Crom- 
well, say,  Martin  Luther,  or  Napoleon:  let  him 
leave  the  story  as  much  as  possible  to  tell  itself, 
and  not  swamp  it,  as  he  did  the  Fronch  Revolu- 
tion, in  monstrous  self-ropeating  convolutions  and 
contortions  of  Grerman  phrase  and  German  philo- 
sophy;— «o,  we  predict  he  u  strong  enough  to 
plant  himself  proudly  upon  the  very  top-pinnacle 
of  British  authorship ;  otherwise,  he  is  securo  only 
of  a  conspicuous  niche  in  that  already  too  crowded 
gallery  of  the  ^  Eccentricities  of  Genius." 

In  order  to  understand  rightly  Mr.  Carlyle's 
sermon,  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
some  extracts,  the  reader  will  first  consider,  and 
mark  distinctly,  the  preacher's  position,  intellectual 
and  moral,  in  x«feronce  to  the  prosent  age.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  railroads,  and  steam-coaches, 
patent  coffee -percolators,  and  block-pavements. 
Plato  knew  nothing  of  these  things :  Immanuel 
Kant,  2000  years  after  him,  not  much  moro.  Be- 
tween Arkwright,  with  his  sounding  host  of  spin-* 
n\ng  jennies,  and  Hesiod,  with  his  caroling  troop 
of  Heathen  goda  and  goddesses,  what  a  leap ! 
Such  a  leap  thero  is  between  Thomas  Carlyle's 
**  Past  and  Freeenti*'  and  the  last  edition  of  Adam 
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Smith,  or  any  other  book  of  these  days  (of  which 
there  are  so  many)  that  deals  mainly  in  material 
facts  and  figures.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  the  most  thorough, 
the  most  earnest,  the  most  despotic  of  all  modem 
spiritualists.  He  is  a  burning-hot,  heary-ham- 
mering,  practical  English  Platonist ;  not  one  of 
your  old  serene  metaphysical  yapourers,  placid 
mathematical  visionaries  there  at  Alexandria. 
Marching  with  a  visible  glory  in  his  countenance, 
from  the  base  of  the  double-peaked  Parnassus  in 
Germany,  upon  the  one  summit  of  which  sits 
Groethe,  and  on  the  other  Jean  Paul  Richter ; — 
marching  resolutely  forth,  with  a  burden  in  his 
breast,  as  from  some  modem  sacred  Sinai,  he 
dashes  wildly  into  the  midst  of  our  Utilitarian  stir 
here  in  Britain,  and  startles  the  ears  of  the  money- 
changers, and  the  pleasure-hunters,  and  the  idlers 
and  hypocrites  in  high  places,  with  the  ominous 
cry  heard  of  old  from  the  wilderness,  "  Repent,  I 
say  unto  you.  Repent !  Repent,  or  ye  shall  all  cer- 
tainly perish!" Is  Thonuis  Carlyle's  prophetic 

cry  in  season,  or  out  of  season  at  the  present  hour? 
We  think  it  is  altogether  in  season.  Who  can 
deny  that  we  English  are  idol-worshippers  of 
Mammon  more  than  any  people  upon  the  earth  ? 
Is  it  not  a  broad,  day-staring  trath  which  our 
many  faithful  church-goings,  and  constant  cries  of 
^  Church  in  danger ! "  do  not  disprove  at  all,  but 
rather  prove  in  many  ways?  Who  can  deny  that 
pampered  idleness  lolls  with  us  in  high  places,  and 
honest  labour  starves  ?  Who  can  believe  that  these 
things  shall  be  upon  God's  earth,  and  no  prophet 
be  sent  to  testify  against  them  ?  Thomas  Carlyle 
is  not  the  first  who  has  lifted  up  his  voice  against 
these  things  ;  neither  will  he  be  the  last.  Let  us 
therefore  receive  him  honourably,  as  a  God-sent 
prophet,  and  thank  Heaven  for  him.  Adam 
Smiths,  and  Ricardos,  and  M'Cullochs,  we  have 
enough  in  every  shop  :  they  are  prophets,  too,  after 
their  fashion ;  and  whoso  denounces  them  is  not 
wise.  But  there  is  an  older  and  a  more  venerable 
gospel  than  that  of  political  economy,  of  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  one  of  the  most  notable  modem 
missionaries  ;  and  among  other  definitions  of 
wealth  in  these  mercantile  times, — in  this  mecha- 
nical age, — ^in  this  money-making  countiy, — ^there 
was  need  of  a  strong  and  an  earnest  voice  to  call 
out  loudly  in  every  street  this  one  also—**  The 

WEALTH  OP  A  MAN  IS  THE  NUMBER  OF  THINGS  WHICH 
HE   LOVES   AND    BLESSES,    WHICH    HE   IS   LOVED    AND 

BLESSED  BY."  There  was  need  of  a  prophet  to 
preach  the  old  gospel  of  Christ,  **  The  kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  within  you,"  somewhere  out  of  the 
pulpit, — a  gospel  altogether  contrary  to  that  now 
preached  in  the  pulpit  by  the  Puseyites. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  wisely,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trast, woven  into  the  midst  of  his  preaching,  an 
old  Monkish  chronicle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
published  by  the  Camden  Society  ;*  but  his  main 
business  is  not  with  the  Past  but  with  the  Present ; 
and  to  this,  therefore,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  in 
our  extracts.    The  volume  opens  with  the  follow- 


*  Ckronioa  JocxLiNi  Dx  Brakilonda,  de  rebus  gestU 
SamatmU  AbbaUt  MonoMteru  Sa$uii  Edmundi:  nunepnniMm 
tupit  mandaia,  euranU  Johannx  Gaob  Rokkwood.  (Cam- 
den Society,  London,  1840.) 


ing  dark  picture  of  real  British  horrors  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  :— 

Why  dwell  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter  t  It  is  too 
indisputable,  not  doabtftil  now  to  any  one.  Descend 
where  you  will  into  the  lower  class,  in  town  or  country, 
by  what  aTenue  you  will,  by  Factory  Inquiries,  Agri- 
cultural Inquiries,  by  Revenue  Returns,  by  Mining- 
Labourer  Committees;  by  opening  your  own  eyes  and 
looking,  the  same  sonowfiil  result  discloses  itself:  you 
ha?e  to  admit  that  the  working  body  of  this  rich  Eng- 
lish Nation  has  sunk,  or  is  fast  sinking,  into  a  state,  to 
which,  all  sides  of  it  considered,  there  was  literally  never 
any  parallel.  At  Stockport  Arizes, — and  this,  too,  has 
no  reference  to  the  present  state  of  trade,  being  of  date 
prior  to  that,— a  Mother  and  a  Father  an  arraigned  and 
found  guilty  of  poisoning  three  of  their  children,  to  de- 
fraud a  ''burial-society*'  of  some  £3,  8s.  due  on  the 
death  of  each  child  :  they  are  arraigned,  found  guilty ; 
and  the  official  authorities,  it  is  whispered,  hint  that 
perhaps  the  case  is  not  solitary,  that  perhaps  yon  had 
better  not  probe  further  into  that  department  of  things. 
This  is  in  the  autumn  of  1841 ;  the  crime  itself  is  of  the 
previous  year  or  season.  ''Brutal  savages,  degraded 
Irish,"  mutters  the  idle  reader  of  Newspapers ;  hardly 
lingering  on  this  incident.  Yet  it  is  an  incident  worth 
lingering  on;  the  depravity,  savagery,  and  degraded 
Irishism  being  never  so  well  admitted.  In  the  British 
land,  a  human  Mother  and  Father,  of  white  skin,  and 
professing  the  Christian  religion,  had  done  this  thing ; 
they,  with  their  Irishism  and  necessity  and  savagery, 
had  been  driven  to  do  it.  Such  instances  are  like  the 
highest  mountain  apex  emerged  into  view ;  under  whieh 
lies  a  whole  mountain  region  and  land,  not  yet  emerged. 
A  human  Mother  and  Father  had  said  to  themselves, 
What,  shall  we  do  to  escape  starvation  t  We  are  deep 
sunk  here,  in  our  dark  cellar ;  and  help  is  fiar. — Yes,  in 
the  Ugolino  Hunger-tower  stem  things  happen;  best- 
loved  little  Gaddo  fallen  dead  on  his  Father's  knees  !~ 
The  Stockport  Mother  and  Father  think  and  hint :  Our 
poor  little  starveling  Tom,  who  cries  all  day  for  victuals, 
who  will  see  only  eril  and  not  good  in  this  worid :  if  he 
were  out  of  misery  at  once ;  he  well  dead,  and  the  rest 
of  us,  perhaps,  kept  alive !  It  is  thought  and  hinted ;  at 
last  it  is  done.  And  now  Tom  being  killed,  and  ail 
spent  and  eaten.  Is  it  poor  little  starveling  Jack  thai 
must  go,  or  poor  little  starveling  Will  1— What  an  in- 
quiry of  ways  and  means  I 

In  starved  sieged  cities,  in  the  uttermost  doomed  ruin 
of  old  Jerusalem  fallen  under  the  wrath  (^  God,  it  was 
prophesied  and  said,  "  The  hands  of  the  pitiful  women 
have  sodden  their  own  children."  The  stem  Hebrew 
imagination  could  conceive  no  blacker  gulf  of  wretclied- 
ness ;  that  was  the  ultimatum  of  degraded  god-ponished 
man.  And  we  here,  in  modem  England,  exubenmt  with 
supplv  of  all  kinds,  besieged  by  nothing  if  it  be  not  by 

invisible  Enchantments,  are  we  reaching  that  f How 

come  these  things !    Wherefore  are  they,  whersftve 
should  they  be  t 

Nor  are  they  of  the  St.  Ives  workhouses,  of  the  Glas- 
gow lanes,  and  Stockport  cellars,  the  only  unblessed 
among  us.  This  successful  industry  of  England,  with  its 
plethoric  wealth,  has  as  yet  made  nobody  rich  ;  it  is  an 
enchanted  wealth,  and  belongs  yet  to  nobody.  We 
might  ask.  Which  of  us  has  it  enriched  t  We  can  spend 
thousands  where  we  once  spent  hundreds ;  bnt  can  psr^ 
chase  nothing  good  with  them.  In  Poor  and  Rich,  in- 
stead of  noble  thrift  and  plenty,  there  is  idle  luxury 
altemating  with  mean  scarcity  and  inability.  We  have 
sumptuous  garnitures  for  our  Life,  but  have  fotgottea 
to  live  in  the  middle  of  them.  It  is  an  enchanted  wealth; 
no  man  of  us  can  yet  touch  it.  The  class  of  men  who 
feel  that  they  are  truly  better  off  by  means  of  it,  let 
them  give  us  their  name  I 

Many  men  eat  finer  cookery;  drink  dearer  liquors, — 
with  what  advantage  they  can  report,  and  their  Doctors 
can  :  bnt  in  the  heart  of  them,  if  we  go  out  of  the  dys- 
peptic stomach,  what  increase  of  blessedness  is  there  ! 
Are  they  better,  beautifbller,  stronger,  braver  I  Are 
they  even  what  they  call "  happier  V  Do  they  look  with 
satisfaction  on  more  things  and  human  ftices  in  this 
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God*3  Earth  ;  do  more  things  andhnnuui  faces  look  with 
^aiiifiiction  on  them !  Not  so.  Human  faces  gloom 
discordantly,  disloyally  on  one  another.  Things,  if  it  be 
not  mere  cotton  and  iron  things,  are  growing  disobedient 
to  man.  The  Master  Worker  is  enchanted,  for  the  pre- 
sent, like  his  Workhonse  Workman  ;  clamours,  in  rain 
hitherto,  for  a  rery  simple  sort  of  "  Liberty  :"  the  liberty 
"  to  boy  where  Jie  finds  it  cheapest,  to  sell  where  he  finds 
it  dearesi."  With  gnineas  jinglhig  in  every  pocket,  he 
wM  no  whit  richer ;  bnt  now,  the  very  guineas  threaten- 
isg  to  Taiiish,  he  feels  that  he  is  poor  indeed.  Poor 
Mister  Worker  I  And  the  Master  Unworker,  is  not  he 
in  a  still  fiktaller  situation!  Pausing  amid  his  game- 
preserres,  with  awful  eye, — as  he  weU  may !  Coercing 
fifty-pound  tenants ;  coercing,  bribing,  cajoling ;  doing 
what  he  likes  with  his  own.  His  mouth  full  of  loud  fVi- 
tilitieB,  and  arguments  to  prove  the  excellence  of  his 
Com-law;  and  in  his  heart  the  blackest  misgiying,  a 
desperate  half-oonsciousness  that  his  excellent  Corn-law 
is  uidefensible,  that  his  loud  arguments  for  it  are  of  a 
kind  to  strike  men  too  literally  dumb. 

To  whom,  then,  is  this  wealth  of  England  wealth ! 
Who  is  it  tbuat  it  blesses ;  makes  happier,  wiser,  beauti- 
faller,  in  any  way  better!  Who  has  got  hold  of  it,  to 
make  it  fetch  and  carry  for  him,  like  a  true  serrant,  not 
like  a  ftlse  mock-serrant ;  to  do  him  any  real  service 
whatMCTer  t  As  yet  no  one.  We  have  more  riches  than 
an  J  Nation  ever  had  before ;  we  hare  less  good  of  them 
than  any  Nation  ever  had  before.  Our  suecessftil  indus- 
try is  hitherto  nnsneoessful ;  a  strange  success,  if  we  stop 
here !  In  the  midst  of  plethoric  plenty,  the  people  perish ; 
with  gold  walls,  and  full  bams,  no  man  feeli  himself  safe 
or  satisfied.  Workers,  Master  Workers,  Unworkers,  all 
men,  come  to  a  pause ;  stand  fixed,  and  cannot  farther. 
Fatal  paralysis  spreading  inwards,  from  the  extremities, 
ia  St.  Ives  workhouses,  in  Stockport  cellars,  through  all 
limbs,  as  if  towards  the  heart  itself.  Have  we  actually 
got  enchanted,  then ;  accursed  by  some  god ! — 

Midaa  longed  for  gold,  and  insulted  the  Olympians. 
He  got  gold,  so  that  whatsoever  he  touched  became 
gold,— and  he,  with  his  long  ears,  was  little  the  better 
for  it.  Midas  had  misjudged  the  celestial  music-tones ; 
Midas  had  insulted  Apollo  and  the  gods  :  the  gods  gave 
him  his  wish,  and  a  pair  of  long  ears,  which  also  were  a 
good  appendage  to  it.  What  a  truth  in  these  old  Fables  ! 

Such  is  the  evil :  we  have  known  it,  we  have 
felt  it  in  manifold  ways — ^rising  Hydra-headed 
•gainst  all  attempts  to  subdue  it— only  too  sadly. 
Bat  where,  and  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Here,  we 
b&ve  no  doabt,  Mr.  Carlyle  will  disappoint  many 
ui  inquirer,  as  he  did  in  his  precursor  of  this  book, 
the  <<  Chaxtiam ;"  but  Mr.  Carlyle  is  true  to  his 
vocation.  Tlie  remedies  which  he  proposes  are  not 
legulative  or  legal  remedies  at  all :  he  points  at 
BQch,  mdeed,  but  he  does  not  project  them.  The 
remedies  which  he  proposes  are  the  remedies  which 
&  preacher  and  a  prophet  only  can  propose— the 
nme  remedies  that  are  proposed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament^ in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Begin,  he 
nyi,  with  examining  yourself :  see  that  your 
heart  be  in  the  right  place.  Be  sure  that  you  ac- 
taally  do  wish  to  do  something  for  the  love  of  your 
brother's  soul,  and  not  for  the  love  of  your  own 
pane.  So  setting  out,  you  will  find  plenty  of 
things  to  do :  otherwise,  unprovided  with  the  mo- 
tins  of  an  honest  love,  you  can  only  prove  your- 
ttlf  abusy  bungler ;  and  there  are  too  many  such 
tlnsdy.  This  is  a  favourite  text  with  Mr.  Car- 
lyle ;  and  no  doubt  he  is  right.  Look  at  the  thou- 
nndibld  futile  fruitless  "  tongue-fence"  that  goes 
ou  every  day  there  in  Parliament,  and  you  will 
certainly  see  that  the  want  of  honest  will  to  do,  is 
the  main  cause  why  so  little  is  done. 

How  it  is  to  be  cured  I   Brothers,  I  am  sorry  I  have 


got  no  Morrison's  Pill  for  curing  the  maladies  of  society. 
It  were  infinitely  handier  if  we  had  a  Morrison's  Pill 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  remedial  measure,  which  men 
could  swallow,  one  good  time,  and  then  go  on  in  their 
old  courses,  cleared  from  all  miseries  and  mischiefs! 
Unluckily  we  have  none  such ;  unluckily  the  Heavens 
themselves,  in  their  rich  pharmacopmia,  contain  none 
such.  There  will  no  ''thing"  be  done  that  will  cure 
you.  There  wiU  a  radical  universal  aJteration  of  your 
regimen  and  way  of  life  take  place ;  there  will  a  most 
agonising  divorce  between  you  and  your  chimeras,  lux- 
uries and  fklsities,  take  place ;  a  most  toilsome,  all  but 
''impossible  "  return  to  Nature,  and  her  veracities,  and 
her  integrities,  take  place :  that  so  the  inner  fountains 
of  life  may  again  begin,  like  eternal  Light-fountains,  to 
irradiate  and  purify  your  bloated,  swollen,  foul  existence, 
drawing  nigh,  as  at  present,  to  nameless  death  1  Either 
death  or  else  all  this  will  take  place.  Judge  if,  with 
such  diagnosis,  any  Morrison's  Pill  la  like  to  be  dis- 
coverable !  ^ 

But  the  Life-fountain  within  you  once  again  set  flow- 
ing, what  innumerable  "  things,"  whole  sets  and  classes 
and  continents  of  "  things,"  year  after  year,  and  decade 
after  decade,  and  century  ^ter  century,  will  then  be 
doable  and  done  !  Not  Emigration,  Education,  Corn-law 
Abrogation,  Sanitary  Regulation,  Land  Property-Tax ; 
not  these  alone,  nor  a  thousand  times  as  much  as  these. 
Good  Heavens,  there  will  then  be  light  in  the  inner 
heart  of  here  and  there  a  man,  to  diecem  what  is  just, 
what  is  commanded  by  the  Most  High  God,  what  mutt 
be  done,  were  it  never  so  "  impossible."  Vain  jargon  in 
favour  of  the  palpably  unjust  will  then  abridge  itself 
within  limits.  Vain  jargon,  on  hustings,  in  Parliaments, 
or  wherever  else,  when  here  and  there  a  man  has  vision 
for  the  essential  God's-truth  of  the  things  jargoned  of, 
will  become  very  vain  indeed.  The  silence  of  here  and 
there  such  a  man,  how  eloquent  in  answer  to  such  jar- 
gon !  Such  jargon,  frightened  at  its  own  gaunt  echo, 
will  unspeakably  abate ;  nay,  for  a  while,  may  almost  in 
a  manner  disappear, — the  wise  answering  it  in  silence, 
and  even  the  simple  taking  cue  fW>m  them  to  hoot  it 
down  wherever  heard.  It  will  be  a  blessed  time ;  and 
many  "things"  will  become  doable, — and  when  the 
brains  are  out,  an  absurdity  will  die  I  Not  easily  again 
shall  a  Corn-law  argue  ten  years  for  itself;  and  still 
talk  and  argue,  when  impartial  persons  have  to  say  with 
a  sigh  that,  for  so  long  back,  they  have  heard  no  "  argu- 
ment" advanced  for  it  bnt  such  as  might  make  the 
angels  and  almost  the  very  jackasses  weep  I — 

The  vain  expectation  of  good  from  details  of 
legislation,  without  a  true  and  a  loving  heart, 
being  thus  summarily  cut  off,  Mr.  Carlyle  proceeds 
to  protest  in  his  strong  speech  against  that  evil 
which,  while  it  subsists  to  its  present  extent,  is  the 
grand  obstacle  to  all  improvement,  namely,  the 
Love  of  Money,  or,  as  he  phrases  it,  the  Gospel  of 
Mammonism, 

" The  word  HeUy*  says  Sauerteig, " is  still  frequently 
in  use  among  the  English  people :  but  I  could  not  with- 
out difficulty  ascertain  what  they  meant  by  it  Hell 
generally  signifies  the  Infinite  Terror,  the  thing  a  man 
it  infinitely  afraid  of,  and  shudders  and  shrinks  flrom, 
struggling  with  his  whole  soul  to  escape  fVom  it.  There 
is  a  HeU,  therefore,  if  you  will  consider,  which  accom- 
panies man,  in  all  stages  of  his  history,  and  religious  or 
other  development :  but  the  Hells  of  men  and  peoples 
differ  notably.  With  Christians  it  is  the  infinite  terror 
of  being  fi>und  guilty  before  the  Just  Judge.  With  old 
Romans,  I  coigecture,  it  was  the  terror  not  of  Pluto, 
for  whom  probably  they  cared  little,  but  of  doing  «»- 
tBorihUy,  doing  unvirtuoudy,  which  was  their  word  for 
unmanfuUy,  And  now  what  is  it,  if  you  pierce  through 
his  Cants,  his  oft-repeated  Hearsays,  what  he  calls  his 
Worships,  and  so  forth,— what  is  it  that  the  modern 
English  soul  does,  in  very  truth,  dread  infinitely,  and 
contemplate  with  entire  despair t  What  it  his  Hell; 
after  all  these  reputable,  oft-repeated  Hearsays,  what  is 
it  f   With  hesitation,  with  astonishment,  I  pronounce  it 
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to  be :  The  terror  of  '  Not  BnoceedingY  of  not  makiBg 
money)  fame^  or  some  other  figure  in  the  world<-H)hiefly  of 
not  making  money  1  Is  not  that  asomewhat  singular  HeUf 

Yesy  0  Sanerteig,  it  is  rery  singular.  If  we  do  not 
^'snceeed/'  where  is  the  nse  of  us  I  We  had  better 
noTer  hare  been  bom.  '*  Tremble  intensely/'  as  our 
friend  the  Emperor  of  China  says:  there  is  the  black 
Bottomless  of  Terror ;  what  Sauerteig  calls  the  ''  Hell 
of  the  English  !"~-Bnt  indeed  this  Hell  belongs  natu- 
rally to  the  Gospel  of  Mammonism,  which  also  has  its 
corresponding  HeaTcn.  For  there  it  one  Reality  among 
80  many  Fhsmtasms ;  abont  one  thing  we  are  entirely  in 
earnest :  The  making  of  money.  Working  Mammonxsm 
does  diyide  the  world  with  idle  game-preser?ing  IMlet- 
iantism: — ^thank  Hearen  that  there  is  eren  a  Mammon- 
inn,  anything  we  are  in  earnest  about  I  Idleness  is 
worst,  idleness  alone  is  without  hope :  work  earnestly 
at  anything,  you  will  by  degrees  learn  to  work  at  almost 
all  things.  There  is  endless  hope  in  work,  were  it  OTcn 
work  at  making  m^ey. 

True,  it  must  be  owned,  we  fbr  the  present,  with  our 
Mammon-Grospel,  hare  come  to  strange  conclusions.  We 
eall  it  a  Society ;  and  go  about  professing  openly  the 
totalest  separation,  isolation.  Our  lifo  is  not  a  mutual 
RKLPPULNBSS ;  but  rather,  cloaked  under  due  lawt^f-war, 
named  "  ikir  competition,"  and  so  forth,  it  is  a  mutual 

ROSTTLXTT 

O  sumptuous  Merchant-Prince,  illustrious  game-pre- 
serring  Duke,  is  there  no  way  of  **  killing  "  thy  brother 
but  Ci^'s  rude  way  t  ^  A  good  man  by  the  very  look  of 
liim,  by  his  Tery  presence  with  us  as  a  fellow  wayfkrer  in 
this  Life-pilgrimage,  pramuei  so  much :"  wo  to  him  if  he 
forget  all  such  promises,  if  he  never  know  that  they  were 
giTen  1  To  a  deadened  soul,  seared  with  the  brute 
Idolatry  of  Sense,  to  whom  going  to  Hell  is  equiyalent 
to  not  making  money,  all  "promises,"  and  moral  duties, 
that  cannot  be  pleaded  for  in  Courts  of  Requests,  ad- 
dress themselres  in  rain.  Money  he  can  be  ordered  to 
pay,  but  nothing  more.  I  hare  not  heard  in  all  Past 
History,  and  expect  not  to  hear  in  all  Future  History, 
of  any  Society  anywhere  under  God's  Heaven  support- 
ing Jtself  on  such  Philosophy.  The  Unirerse  is  not 
made  so  $  it  is  made  otherwise  than  so.  The  man  or 
nation  of  men  that  thinks  it  is  made  so,  marches  forward 
nothing  doubting,  step  after  step ;  but  marches — whither 
we  know !  In  these  last  two  centuries  of  Atheistic 
GoTcmment  (near  two  centuries  now,  since  the  blessed 
restoration  of  his  Sacred  Majesty,  and  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Charles  Second,)  I  reckon  that  we  hare  pretty 
well  exhausted  what  of  '^ firm  earth"  there  was  for  us 
to  march  on ; — and  are  now,  yery  ominously,  shudder- 
ing, reeling,  and  let  us  hope,  trying  to  recoil  on  the 
cliif's  edge  ! — 

Hei^  is  a  prophet's  blast,  indeed  !  containing 
much,  doubtless,  that  is  true,  and  something  also 
that  is  not  true.  'Tis  a  strong  word  that,  '*  Two 
centuries  of  Atheistic  government !"  and  too  like  the 
sweeping  condemnations  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
hear  from  Puseyite  pulpits.  We  wish  Mr.  Carlyle 
would  ayoid  such  damnatory  paradoxes.  Even  in 
the  mouths  of  earnest  prophesyingmen,  these  things 
have  something  puerile  in  them^  and,  worse  than 
puerile,  pernicious. 

We  do  not  stay  to  inquire  whether  the  love  of 
money  is  to  be  rooted  out  of  the  heart  of  man  by 
putting  a  veto  on  **  fair  competition,"  and  suppress- 
ing "  cash-payment."  Mr.  Carlyle  may  settle 
these  things  (which  may  require  a  little  more 
study  than  he,  perhaps^  has  hitherto  bestowed  on 
them)  with  the  political  economists,  with  the 
bankers,  and  hill-brokers,  and  with  Robert  Owen. 
We  proceed  to  the  second  great  plague  of  England, 
which,  after  the  gospel  of  Mammonism,  must,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Carlyle,  imperatively  he  swept 
from  its  habitation  on  Britii^  soil^  otherwise  we 


are  ruined, — ^it  is  the  gospel  of  titled  luxury  and 
idleness,  the  plague  of  the  uitwokkiho  Abtstocract, 
of  men  holding  land  in  a  country,  and  doing  no 
duty  to  the  country,  except,  indeed,  it  be — as  Mr. 
Carlyle  delights  to  iterate — ^the  duty  of  shooting 
partridges,  and  dilettantizing  at  legiidation. 

From  much  loud  controYcrsy  and  Com-law  debating 
there  rises,  loud  though  inarticulate,  once  more  in  these 
years,  this  yery  question  among  others,  Wlio  made  the 
Land  of  England  I  Who  made  it,  this  respectable  Eng- 
lish Land,  wheat-growing,  metalliferous,  carboniferous, 
which  will  let  re^Uly  luuid  oyer  head  for  seyenty  mil- 
lions or  upwards,  as  it  here  lies  :  who  did  make  it  t— 
''Wei"  answer  the  much-coMamiiij^  Aristocracy; 
^  We  !"  as  they  ride  in,  moist  with  the  sweat  of  Meltoa 
Mowbray  :  **  It  is  we  that  made  it ;  or  are  the  heirs, 
assigns  and  representatiyes  of  those  who  did  " — My  bro- 
thers. You  \  Everlasting  honour  to  you,  then ;  and 
Corn-laws  as  many  as  you  will,  till  your  own  deep 
stomachs  cry  Enough,  or  some  yoice  of  human  pity  for 
our  famine  bids  you  Hold  1  Ye  are  as  gods,  Uukt  oin 
create  soil.  Soil-creating  gods  there  is  no  withstanding. 
They  haye  the  might  to  sell  wheat  at  what  price  they 
list ;  and  the  right,  to  all  lengths,  and  famine-lengths^— 
if  they  be  'pitiless  infernal  gods  1  Celestial  gods,  I 
think,  would  stop  short  of  the  famine-price  ;  but  ao  in- 
fernal nor  any  kind  of  god  can  be  bidden  stop  ! In- 
fatuated mortals,  into  what  questions  are  yon  driring 
eyery  thinking  man  in  England  I 

I  say,  you  did  not  make  the  Land  of  England  ;  and, 
by  the  possession  of  it,  you  ors  bound  to  fbrniah  guid- 
ance and  goyemance  to  England  1  That  is  Uie  law  of 
your  position  on  this  God's-Earth  ;  an  eyerlasting  act 
of  Heayen's  Parliament,  not  repealable  in  St.  Stephen's 
or  elsewhere  1  True  goyemment  and  guidance  ;  not 
no-goyemment  and  Laisses-iaire  ;  how  much  lees,  mii- 
goyemment  and  Corn-law  I  There  is  is  not  an  im- 
prisoned Worker  looking  out  from  these  BastiUee  but 
appeals,  yery  audibly  in  Heayen's  High  Courts,  against 
you,  and  me,  and  eyery  one  who  is  not  imprisoned, 
*'  Why  am  I  here  t"  His  appeal  is  audible  ia  Heayen  ; 
and  will  become  audible  enough  on  Earth  too,  if  it  re- 
main unheeded  here.  His  appeal  is  against  you,  fore- 
most of  all ;  you  stand  in  the  f^nt-rank  of  the  aecuBed  ; 
you,  by  the  yery  place  you  hold,  haye  first  of  all  to  an- 
swer lum  and  Heaveu  I 

Nature's  message  will  haye  itself  obeyed :  messages 
of  mere  Free-trade,  Anti-Com-law  League  and  Laisaes- 
fhire,  will  then  need  small  obeying ! — Ye  fools,  in  name 
of  Heayen,  work,  work  at  the  Ark  of  Deliyeranoe  for 
yonrselyes  and  us,  while  hours  are  still  granted  you  ! 
No :  instead  of  working  at  the  Ark,  they  say,  **  We 
cannot  get  our  hands  kept  rightly  warm ;"  and  ttf  oMt- 
natdy  ^ming  the  planke.  No  madder  speetaole  at  pie- 
sent  exhibits  itself  under  this  Sun. 

The  Working  Aristocracy;  Mill-owners,  Manu&e- 
turers.  Commanders  of  Working  Men :  ^as,  against 
them  also  much  shall  be  brought  in  accusation ;  much, 
— and  the  freest  Trade  in  Com,  total  abolition  of  TWfi, 
and  uttermost  **  Increase  of  liUaufiwtures"  and  ^  Pros- 
perity of  Commerce,*'  will  permanently  mend  no  jot  of  it. 
The  Working  Aristocracy  must  strike  into  a  new  path ; 
must  understand  that  money  alone  is  not  the  represen- 
tatiye  either  of  man's  success  in  the  world,  or  of  man's 
duties  to  man ;  and  reform  their  own  selyee  from  top  to 
bottom,  if  they  wish  England  reforaed.  England  will 
not  be  habitable  long,  uureformed. 

The  Working  Aristocracy — Yes,  but  on  the  tiireshold 
of  all  this,  it  is  again  and  again  to  be  asked.  What  of 
the  Idle  Aristocracy !  Again  and  again,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  Idle  Aristocracy,  the  Owners  of  the  Stnl  tit 
England ;  whose  recognised  Auction  is  that  of  Imad- 
somely  consuming  the  rents  of  England,  shoottQg  the 
nartridges  of  England,  and  as  an  agreeable  amusement 
(if  the  purchase-money  and  other  conyeniences  serre,) 
dilettante-ing  in  Parliament  and  Qnarter-SMstons  fixr 
England  ?  We  will  say  mourafdlly,  in  the  preaenee  of 
HeaTen  and  £arth|^thal  we  stand  sptecUeffi^  stapaDt, 
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iBd  know  not  wbti  to  say  !  That  a  class  of  men  en- 
titled to  lire  samptnoosly  on  the  marrow  of  the  earth ; 
permitted  simply,  nay,  entreated,  and  as  yet  entreated 
in  Tain,  to  do  nothing  at  all  in  return,  was  never  hereto- 
fore seen  on  the  fkce  of  this  Planet.  That  such  a  class 
is  tnnsitory,  exceptional,  and,  unless  Nature's  Laws 
&n  dead,  cannot  continue.  That  it  has  continued  now 
a  moderate  while ;  has,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  been 
rapidly  attaining  its  state  of  perfection.  That  it  will 
haTe  to  find  its  duties  and  do  them ;  or  else  that  it  must 
and  will  cease  to  be  seen  on  the  face  of  this  Planet, 
which  is  a  working  one,  not  an  idle  one. 

Alas,  alas,  the  Working  Aristocracy,  admonished  by 
Trades-unions,  Chartist  conflagrations,  aboTO  all  by  their 
own  shrewd  sense  kept  in  perpetual  communion  with  the 
fact  of  things,  will  assuredly  reform  themselyes,  and  a 
working  world  will  still  be  possible : — but  the  &te  of 
the  Idle  Aristocracy,  as  one  reads  its  horoscope  hitherto 
in  Cora-laws,  and  inch  like,  is  an  abyss  that  fills  one 
with  despair.  Yes,  my  rosy  fox-hnnting  brothers,  a 
terrible  HippocraHc  hdt  roTcals  itself  (God  knows,  not 
to  my  joy)  through  those  firesh  baxom  oonntenanees  of 
yonre.  TluroDgh  yoar  Corn-law  Majorities,  SUding- 
Seale^  Protectiag-Dnties,  Bribery-Elections,  and  tri- 
naphuii  Kentish-fire,  a  thinking  eye  discerns  ghastly 
tmsfes  of  rain,  too  ghastly  for  words ;  a  handwriting  as 
of  Mote,  Mbie.  Men  and  brothers,  on  your  SUding- 
Male  yon  seem  sliding,  and  to  hare  slid, — yon  little 
know  whither  I  Good  God  !  did  not  a  French  Do-no- 
thug  Aristoeraey,  hardly  abore  half  a  century  ago,  de- 
dare  in  like  manner,  and  in  its  featherhead  Mlieve  in 
like  maimer,  *  We  cannot  exist,  and  continue  to  dress 
and  parade  ourselTcs,  on  the  Just  rent  of  the  soil  bf 
France ;  bni  we  must  have  farther  payment  than  rent  of 
the  sail,  we  mast  be  exempted  flrom  taxes  too," — ^we  mnst 
hare  a  Corn-law  to  extend  our  rent  f  This  was  in  1789 : 
in  four  yean  more — Did  yon  look  into  the  Tanneries  of 
Meadon,  and  the  long-naked  making  for  themselyes 
breeebea  ef  bomaii  skhis  t  May  the  mereiftil  Heayens 
ayert  the  omen ;  may  we  be  wiser,  that  so  we  be  less 
wretched. 

Truly  here  is  a  democratic  sennon — a  philosophy 
of  property  (a  century  or  two  beyond  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn-laws)  very  startling  to  ConservatiTe  ears. 
**  Proper^^  tp^iking^  ike  Lakd  heUmga  to  thete  two : 
7b  lAtf  AuneHTT  God,  and  to  all  his  children  of 
Mis  that  have  ever  worked  well  on  it,  or  that  shall 
eur  WORK  teell  on  it,"  Tiberius  Gracchus^  Frede- 
rick William  III.  of  Prussia,  (when  Stein  was  his 
Biinister,)  aad  Thomaa  CarlyLs — ^these  three  shall 
teadi  OS  to  make  an  Agiurian  Law,  when  it  may 
seem  necessary. 

But  the  grand  theme  of  this  book  remains.  To 
t^aUoee  these  false  gospels  of  ^^  Mammonism"  and 
^Do-nothing  Aristocracy,"  we  have  the  true 
gospel  of  Labour,  and  the  just  wages  of  Labour. 
Let  the  working  man  hear  ihat,  and  amid  his 
v>oty  toil  rejoice.  He  is  the  only  hero,  in  Mr. 
CariyWs  eatimaiion — the  only  noble. 

FW  tkere  is  a  peremiial  nobleness  and  eyen  ncred- 
Ben,  in  Work.  Were  he  never  so  benighted,  forgetfbl 
of  Ids  high  calling,  there  is  always  hope  in  a  man  that 
><ctiially  and  earnestly  works :  in  Idleness  alone  is 
tlwn  perpetual  despair.  Work,  aeyer  so  liammonish, 
asM,  if  in  eoannnnieation  with  Nature  (  the  real  de- 
!^  to  get  Work  done  will  itself  lead  one  more  and 
Me  lo  trafli,  to  Natnie's  appointments  and  regula- 
^OM,  which  are  truth. 

'RttUtest  Gospel  in  this  world  is.  Know  thy  work 
aad  do  St.  *  Know  Myself :"  long  enough  has  that  poor 
**  self  **  of  thine  tormented  thee  ;  thon  [wilt  never  get  to 
'^  know"  it,  I  believe  1  Think  it  not  thy  business,  this  of 
kiunring  thyself ;  thon  art  an  unknowable  individual : 
kwrw  what  thon  caoet  woik  at  $  and  work  at  it,  like  a 
Hercules.    That  will  be  thy  better  plan. 

It  has  been  writtea^  *  an  endless  signifioance  lies  in 


Work  ;'*  a  man  perfects  himself  by  working.  Foul 
jungles  are  cleared  away,  fair  seed£elds  rise  instead, 
and  stately  cities ;  and  withal  the  man  himself  first 
ceases  to  be  a  jungle  and  foul  unwholesome  desert  there- 
by. Consider  how,  even  in  the  meanest  sorts  of  Labour, 
the  whole  soul  of  a  man  is  composed  into  a  kind  of  real 
harmony,  the  instant  he  sets  himself  to  work  !  Doubt, 
Desire,  Sorrow,  Remorse,  Indignation,  Despair  itself, 
all  these  like  helldogs  lie  beleaguering  the  soul  of  the 
poor  dayworker,  as  of  every  man  :  but  he  bends  himself 
with  free  valour  against  his  task,  and  all  these  are 
stilled,  all  these  shrink  murmuring  fkr  off  into  their 
caves.  The  man  is  now  a  man.  The  blessed  glow  of 
Labour  in  him,  is  it  not  as  purifying  fire,  wherein  all 
poison  is  burnt  up,  and  of  sour  smoke  itself  there  is  made 
bright  blessed  flame  ! 

Destiny,  on  the  whole,  has  no  other  way  of  cultivating 
us.  A  formless  Chaos,  onoe  set  it  retolmng,  grows 
round  and  oyer  rounder  ;  ranges  itself,  by  mere  force  of 
gravity,  into  strata,  spherical  courses ;  is  no  longer  a 
Chaos,  but  a  round  compacted  World.  What  would  be- 
come of  the  Earth,  did  she  cease  to  revolve  t  In  the 
poor  old  Earth,  so  long  as  she  revolves,  all  inequalities! 
irregularities  disperse  themselves  ;  all  irregularities  are 
incessantly  becoming  regular.  Hast  thou  looked  on  the 
Potter's  wheel, — one  of  the  venerablest  objects  ;  old  as 
the  Prophet  Ezechiel  and  far  older  I  Rude  lumps  of  clay, 
how  they  spin  themselyes  up,  by  mere  quick  whirling, 
into  beautiM  circular  dishes.  And  fancy  the  most  as- 
siduous potter,  but  without  his  wheel ;  reduced  to  make 
dishes,  or  rather  amorphous  botches,  by  mere  Icneading 
and  baking  !  Eyen  such  a  potter  were  Destiny,  with  a 
human  soul  that  would  rest  and  lie  at  ease,  that  would 
not  work  and  spin  !  Of  an  idle  unrevolving  man  the 
kindest  Destiny,  like  the  most  assiduous  potter  without 
wheel,  can  bake  and  knead  nothing  other  than  a  botch ; 
let  her  spend  on  him  what  expensive  colouring,  what 
gilding  and  enamelling  she  will,  he  is  but  a  botch.  Not 
a  dish;  no,  a  bulging,  kneaded,  crooked,  shambling, 
squint-cornered,  amorphous  botch, — a  mere  enamelled 
vessel  of  dishonour  I  Let  the  idle  think  of  this. 

Blessed  is  he  leAo  has  found  his  vork ;  Ut  him  ask  no 
other  blessedness.  He  has  a  work,  a  life-purpose  ;  he 
has  found  it,  and  will  follow  it ! 

Mr,  Carlyle's  book  is  full  of  pictures  dark 
enough,  of  complaints  loud  enough,  and  blasts 
strong  enough  of  earnest^  indignant  appeal.  But 
there  is  faith  also,  (as  a  prophet  can  never  exist 
without  that,)  and  a  triumphant  outlook  into  the 
boundless  conquests  that  the  *•  Chivalry  of  Labour," 
million-handed,  under  its  thousand  captains  of  the 
'*  Gifted,"  is  yet  destined  to  achieve  on  the  earth. 
We  can  allow  ourselves,  further,  only  two  extracts, 
burning  with  the  noblest  eloquence,  one  on  these 
heroic  guides  and  captains  of  labour ;  the  other  on 
that  cMvalry  of  labour  itself. 

I.  THE  GIFTED. 

I  know  Mammon  too ;  Banks-of-England,  Credit-Sys- 
tems, world-wide  possibilities  of  work  and  traffic  ;  and 
applaud  and  admire  them.  Mammon  is  like  Fire  ;  the 
useftilest  of  all  servants,  if  the  frightAilest  of  all  mas- 
ters !  The  Cliffords,  Fitzadelms  and  Chivalry  Fighters 
**  wished  to  gain  victory,"  never  doubt  it :  but  rictory, 
unless  gained  in  a  certain  spirit,  was  no  rictory  ;  defeat, 
sustained  in  a  certain  spirit,  was  itself  rictory.  I  say 
again  and  again,  had  they  counted  the  scalps  alone,  they 
had  continued  Qioctaws,  and  no  Chivalry  or  lasting  ric- 
tory had  been.  And  in  Industrial  Fighters  and  Cap- 
tains is  there  no  nobleness  discoverable !  To  them, 
alone  of  men,  shall  there  forever  be  no  blessedness  but 
in  swollen  coffers  ?  To  see  beauty,  order,  gratitude, 
loyal  human  hearts  around  them,  shall  be  of  no  moment ; 
to  see  fbliginous  deformity,  mutiny,  hatred  and  despair, 
with  the  addition  of  half  a  million  guineas,  shall  be  bet- 
ter 1  Heaven's  blessedness  not  there  ;  Hell's  eursedness, 
and  your  half-million  bits  of  metal,  a  substitute  for  that  I 
Is  there  no  profit  in  difftisiag  Heaven's  blessedness,  but 
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onl  J  in  gaining  gold ! — If  bo,  I  apprize  the  Mill-owner 
and  Millionaire^  that  he  too  must  prepare  for  yanishing  ; 
that  neither  is  he  bom  to  be  of  the  soTereigns  of  this 
world ;  that  he  will  haye  to  be  trampled  and  chained 
down  in  whateTer  terrible  ways,  and  brass-collared 
safe  among  the  bom  thralls  of  this  world  t  We  cannot 
hare  CanailUs  and  Doggeries  that  will  not  make  some 
CEhiraliy  of  themselres  ;  onr  noble  Planet  is  impatient  of 
snch  ;  in  the  end,  totally  intolerant  of  sneh  1 

For  the  Hearens,  unwearying  in  their  bounty,  do  send 
other  souls  into  this  world,  to  whom  yet,  as  to  their  fore- 
runners, in  Old  Roman,  in  Old  Hebrew  and  all  noble 
times,  the  omnioctent  guinea  is,  on  the  whole,  an  impo- 
tent guinea.  Has  your  half-dead  aTaricious  Cora-law 
Lord,  your  half-aliye  aTaricious  Cotton-law  Lord,  nerer 
seen  one  such !  Such  are,  not  one,  but  several ;  are,  and 
will  be,  unless  the  gods  hare  doomed  this  world  to  swift 
dire  rain.  These  are  they,  the  elect  of  the  world  ;  the 
bora  champions,  strong  men,  and  liberatory  Samsons  of 
this  poor  world  :  whom  the  poor  DdUak'World  will  not 
always  shear  of  their  strexigth  and  eyesight,  and  set 
to  grind  in  darkness  at  its  poor  gin-wheel  I  Suoh  souls 
are,  in  these  days,  getting  somewhat  out  of  humour  with 
the  world.  Your  very  Byron,  in  these  days,  is  at  least 
driren  mad  ;  flatly  reftises  fealty  to  the  world.  The 
world  with  its  iigustices,  its  golden  bratalities,  and  dull 
yellow  guineas,  is  a  disgust  to  snch  souls :  the  ray  of 
Heaien  that  is  in  them  does  at  least  predoom  them  to 
be  Tery  miserable  here.  Yes : — and  yet  all  misery  is 
faeuUjf  mitdireeUd,  strength  that  has  not  yet  found  its 
way.  The  black  whirlwind  is  mother  of  the  lightning. 
No  ifmoke,  in  any  sense,  but  can  become  flame  and  ra- 
diance !  Such  soul,  once  graduated  in  Heayen's  sten 
Unirersity,  steps  out  superior  to  your  guinea. 

Dost  thou  know,  0  sumptuous  Corn-lord,  Cotton-lord, 
O  mutinous  Trades-Unionist,  gin-Tanquished,  undeliver- 
able  ;  O  much-enslayed  World, — ^this  man  is  not  a  slare 
with  thee  !  None  of  thy  promotions  is  necessary  for  him. 
His  place  is  with  the  stars  of  Heaven  :  to  thee  it  may 
be  momentous,  to  him  it  is  indifferent,  whether  thou 
place  him  in  the  lowest  hut,  or  forty  feet  higher  at  the 
top  of  thy  stupendous  high  tower,  while  here  on  Earth. 
The  joys  of  Earth  that  are  precious,  they  depend  not  on 
thee  and  thy  promotions.  Food  and  raiment,  and  round 
a  social  hearth,  souls  who  love  him,  whom  he  lores :  these 
are  already  his.  He  wants  none  of  thy  rewards  ;  be- 
hold also,  he  fears  none  of  thy  penalties.  Thou  canst 
not  answer  even  by  killing  him  :  the  case  of  Anaxarohus 
thou  canst  kill ;  but  the  selfof  Anaxarchu8,the  word  or 
act  of  Anaxarehus,  in  no  wise  whatever.  To  this  man 
death  is  not  a  bugbear  ;  to  this  man  life  is  already  as 
earaest  and  awflil,and  beautiful  and  terrible,  as  death. 

Not  a  May-game  is  this  man's  life  ;  but  a  battle  and 
a  march,  a  ^nufare  with  principalities  and  powers.  No 
idle  promenade  through  ftragrant  orange-groves  and 
green  flowery  spaces,  waited  on  by  the  choral  Muses 
and  the  rosy  Hours :  it  is  a  stera  pilgrimage  through 
burning  sandy  solitudes,  through  regions  of  thick-ribbed 
ice.  He  waUcs  among  men  ;  loves  men,  with  inexpres- 
sible soft  pity, — as  they  cannot  love  him  :  but  his  soul 
dwells  in  solitude,  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  Creation. 
Li  green  oases  by  the  palm-tree  wells,  he  rests  a  space  ; 
but  anon  he  has  to  jouraey  forward,  escorted  by  the 
Terrors  and  the  Splendours,  the  Archdemons  and  Arch- 
angels. All  Heaven,  all  Pandemonium  are  his  escort. 
The  stars  keen-glancing,  from,  the  Immensities,  send 
tidings  to  him  ;  the  graves,  silent  with  their  dead,  from 
the  Eternities.    Deep  calls  for  him  unto  deep. 

Thou,  O  World,  how  wilt  thou  secure  thyself  against 
this  man  1  Thou  canst  not  hire  him  by  thy  guineas  ; 
nor  by  thy  gibbets  and  law-penalties  restrain  him.  He 
eludes  thee  like  a  Spirit.  Thou  canst  not  forward  him, 
thou  canst  not  hinder  him.  Thy  penalties,  thy  poverties, 
neglects,  contumelies :  behold,  all  these  are  good  for 
him.  Come  to  him  as  an  enemy  ;  tnra  from  him  as  an 
Miifriend  ;  only  do  not  this  one  thing,— infect  him  not 
with  thy  own  delusion  :  the  benign  Genius,  were  it  by 
very  death,  shall  guard  him  against  this  ! — ^What  wilt 
thou  do  with  him  !  He  is  above  thee,  like  a  god.  Thou, 
in  thy  stupendous  three-inch  pattens,  art  nnder  him.  He 


is  thy  bora  king,  thy  conqueror  and  supreme  lawgirer ; 
not  all  the  guineas  and  cannons,  and  leather  and  pni> 
nella,  nnder  the  sky  oan  save  thee  from  him.  Hardest 
thickskinned  Mammon-world,  racgedest  Caliban  shall 
obey  him,  or  become  not  Caliban  but  a  cramp.  Oh,  if 
in  this  man,  whose  eyes  can  flash  Heaven's  lightning, 
and  make  aJl  Calibans  into  a  cramp,  there  dwelt  not,  as 
the  essence  of  his  very  being,  a  God's  Justice,  hninan 
Nobleness,  Veracity  and  Mercy, — I  should  tremble  for 
the  world.  But  his  strength,  let  us  rejoice  to  under- 
stand, is  even  this  :  the  quantity  of  Justice,  of  Valour 
and  Pity  that  is  in  him.  To  hypocrites  and  tailored 
quacks  in  high  places,  his  eyes  axe  lightning  ;  bat  thej 
melt  in  dewy  pity  softer  than  a  motto's  to  the  down- 
pressed,  maltreated  ;  in  his  heart,  in  his  great  thoogfat, 
is  a  sanctuary  for  all  the  wretched.  ThlB  world's  im- 
provement is  forever  sure. 

II.  THE  CBIVALRT  OF  LABOUB. 

Some  "  Chivalry  of  Labour,"  some  noble  Homanity  and 
practical  Divineness  of  Labour,  will  yet  be  realiied  on 
this  Earth.  Or  why  will;  why  do  we  pray  to  Hearra, 
without  setting  onr  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel  t  The 
Present,  if  it  will  have  the  Future  accomplish,  ahall  it- 
self commence.  Thou  who  prophesiest,  who  belieTest, 
begin  thou  to  fUfiL  Here  or  nowhere,  now  equally  as 
at  any  time  I  That  out-cast  help-needing  thing  or  per- 
son, trampled  down  under  vulgar  feet  or  hooh,  no  help 
**  possible"  for  it,  no  priie  offered  for  the  saving  of  it,- 
oanst  not  thou  save  it,  then,  without  priie !  Pat  forth 
thy  hand,  in  God's  name ;  know  that "  impossible,"  where 
Truth  and  Mercy  and  the  everlasting  Voice  of  Natsie 
order,  has  no  place  in  the  brave  man's  dictionary.  That 
when  all  men  have  said  **  Impossible,"  and  tombled 
noisily  elsewhither,  and  thou  alone  art  left,  then  iint 
thy  time  and  possibility  have  come.  It  'u  for  thee  now: 
do  thou  that,  and  aek  no  man*M  eoumdfUU  (Ay  own  only 
andGod'i, 

It  is  to  yon,  ye  Workers,  who  do  already  work,  ud 
are  as  grown  men,  noble  and  honourable  in  a  sort, 
that  the  whole  world  calls  for  new  work  and  noUenen. 
Subdue  mutiny,  discord,  wide-spread  despair,  by  man- 
fulness,  justice,  mercy,  and  wisdom.  Chaos  is  dark, 
deep  as  Hell ;  let  light  be,  and  Uiere  is  instead  a  green 
flowery  World.  O,  it  is  great,  and  there  is  no  other 
greatness.  To  make  some  nook  of  God^  Creation  a 
little  fhiitfbler,  better,  more  vrorthy  of  God;  to  make 
some  human  hearts  a  little  wiser,  manfnler,  happier- 
more  blessed,  less  accursed  I  It  is  work  for  a  God. 
Sooty  Hell  of  mutiny,  and  savagery,  and  despair  can,  by 
man's  energy,  be  made  a  kind  of  Heaven ;  cleared  of  its 
soot,  of  its  mutiny,  of  its  need  to  mutiny ;  the  eterlaftins 
arch  of  Heaven's  aaure  overspanning  U  too,  and  iti  can- 
ning mechanisms  and  tall  diimneyHBteeples,  as  a  birth  of 
Heaven ;  God  and  all  men  looking  on  it  well  pleased. 

Unstained  by  wasteful  deformities,  by  wasted  tean  or 
heart's-blood  of  men,  or  any  defi^cement  of  the  Pit,  noble, 
firuitful  Labour,  growing  ever  nobler,  will  come  forth,-* 
the  grand  sole  miracle  of  Man ;  whereby  Man  has  rises 
fh>m  the  low  places  of  this  Earth,  very  literally,  into 
divine  Heavens.  Ploughers,  Spinners,  Builders ;  Pro- 
phets, Poets,  Kings ;  Brindleys  and  Goethes,  Odins  aod 
Arkwrights ;  all  martyrs,  and  noble  men,  and  gods  are 
of  one  grand  Host :  immeasurable ;  mardting  ever  fox- 
ward  since  the  Beginnings  of  the  World.  The  enoiiBOQs, 
all-conquering,  flame-crowned  Host,  noble  every  soldier 
in  it ;  sacred,  and  alone  noble.  Let  him  who  ia  not  of 
it  hide  himself;  let  him  tremble  for  himself.  Stan  at 
every  button  cannot  make  him  noble ;  sheaves  of  Bath- 
garters,  nor  bushels  of  Georges ;  nor  any  other  conteiT* 
ance  but  manftilly  enlisting  in  it,  valiantly  taking  plMS 
and  step  in  it.  O  Heavens,  will  he  not  bethink  hisurif ; 
he  too  ii  90  needed  in  the  Hott !  It  were  so  blessed, 
thrice-blessed,  fbr  himself  and  for  us  aU !  In  hope  of 
the  Last  Partridge,  and  some  Duke  of  Weimar  among 
our  English  Dukes,  we  will  be  patient  yet  a  while. 

«  The  Futon  hides  in  it 
Good  h^  and  sorrow ; 
We  press  still  thorow, 
Nought  that  abides  in  it 
Daunting  us,— -onward,"  '** 
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Ths  negro  kitoheiu  and  apartmentB  are  gener> 
ally  built  entirely  separate  from  the  houses  of 
thdr  masters,  and  none  of  the  white  people  ever 
think  of  intruding  into  the  negroes'  premises ;  so 
that  the  slaves  cany  on  mnch  sport,  without  their 
masters  or  mistresses  being  in  the  least  aware  of  it. 

The  company,  according  to  invitation,  assembled 
in  the  large  kitchen  of  Mr.  BeUgroTe's  dwelling ; 
and  in  a  yery  short  time  the  kitchen  was  crammed 
with  the  negro  party  :  ^  de  laidies"  arrayed  in  cast* 
off  or  **  borrowed"  dresses  of  their  mistresses ;  '*  de 
genelem"  in  suits  chiefly  ^  taien  de  loan  ob,  for  dis 
occaaon,**  from  their  masters.  On  the  hearth  blazed 
several  huge  logs  of  turpentine  pine,  which  lighted 
up  the  whole  apartment,  and,  glowing  upon  the 
swarthy  group,  bronzed  their  happy-looking  conn- 
tenanees.  Haman,  arrayed  in  his  new  livery,  acted 
the  part  of  door-keeper ;  and  dandy  nigger  Tom, 
adorned  in  a  full-dress  suit  of  his  master's,  sporting 
a  diamond  ring  and  splendid  gold  watch  and  chain 
belonging  to  Galliard,  acted  the  part  of  master  of 
the  ceremonies. 

^'Beg  leabe  for  denounce  Massa  and  Missee 
Pinkton  ob  de  State  'teatre !"  roared  Haman,  as  he 
bundled  into  the  room  a  swaggering  stout  negro, 
with  a  spangled  jacket  on,  and  a  negro  wench  with 

a  tinsel  apron. 
*' Hal"  exclaimed  Tom,  catching  the  negro  by  the 

hand.  ^  Bless  a  soul,  bubba,  how  you  do  ?  Ha !  sista 
>-hope  you  is  berry  well  ?" 

^  Beny  well,tankeeheaben!"  answered  the  negro. 
"HowyoudobubbaTom?  Hope  I  is  see  you  beny 

irelir 

^^Berrywell,  please  de  Lor!"  was  the  pious  reply; 
and   Tom,  then  addressing  the  company,  said, 
''Indies  an   genelem,  we  is  now  hab  de  worry 
onlook-for,  and  unezpect  happiness,  ob  de  felicity, 
obHassa  and  Missee  Pinkton  company,  for  en- 
crease  de  pleasure  ob  dis  joyful  and  happy  'casion." 
•*  Yearee— hearee— 4iearee— werry  good — ^berry 
good  !"  wasthe  unanimous  response  of  the  company. 
Massa  Pinkton  then  bowed,  and  politely  hand- 
ing his  partner  to  a  seat,  threw  himself  on  the 
floor  before  her,  saying, "  As  Massa  Hamlum  say  to 
Mnma  Owhedy  in  a  play,  supper  me  for  lie  at  you 
feet^lUrlady!" 

*•  Goley  !  Ben,  you  always  say  someting  good  1" 
waa  the  merry  answer. 

A  lai^  black  cauldron,  fiUed  with  excellent 
eoffee,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  kitchen,  and 
a  mDnber  of  cups,  porringers,  bowls,  and  cala- 
bashes, weie  handed  round  to  the  company.  With 
an  air  of  dignified  hnportance,  Tom  strutted  to- 
wards the  cauldron,  and  flourishing  a  huge  ladle 
in  his  hand,  bowed  lowly  to  the  company  and  said— 
«  Geaelem,  do  me  de  honor  ob  himd  in  de  ladies' 
cups :  please,  attend  to  de  fair  sex." 

Tom  was  soon  sunounded  by  applicants ;  and 
dealing  the  coffee  out  with  the  ladle,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  administer  equal  juiftice  to  all— •although,  at 
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times^  he  could  not  avoid  scalding  the  fingers  of 
some  unlucky  holder  of  a  calabadi.  The  bustle 
around  the  cauldron  was  animating ;  and  the  shov- 
ing, jostling,  yelling,  and  chattering,  deafening. 

*^  Massa  Tom,  you  please,  my  cup  next,"  cried 
one. 

**  Yeh !  goley,  no  kick  my  shins !"  cried  a  second. 

**  Wot  de  debil  you  press  so  fori"  cried  a  third. 

<^Stan'  back  I"  roared  a  fourth. 

''Yeh!  Massa  Tom.  Oh  Lor!  you  scald  my 
hand !"  yelled  a  filth,  as  he  let  his  cup  fall  on  the 
foot  of  his  neighbour. 

''  Yeh !"  sleeked  the  sufierer ;  ''  you  dam  tief, 
you  let  you  cup  fall  and  bum  my  foot !" 

"  Order,  genelem !"  vociferated  Tom. 

Amidst  sounds  such  as  these  the  ladies'  cups  were 
filled ;  and  Tom  then  filling  a  bason  of  respectable 
dimensions  for  himself,  resigned  the  ladle,  saying, 
^  Now,  genelem,  help  youshefs  1" 

An  engagement  instantly  ensued  for  possession 
of  the  ladle,  each  striving  to  catch  it  first.  A  kick 
on  the  shins  of  the  holder  was  the  most  efiectual 
method  of  caumng  the  ladle  to  be  relinquished; 
and,  after  much  struggling,  cursing,  and  jostling, 
the  party  was  supplied.  Waffles  and  hominey 
cakes,  with  sweet-potatoe  loaves,  were  liberally 
distributed;  and  the  smacking  of  lips,  and  loud 
plying  of  masticators,  mingled  wiUi  loud  and 
hearty  shouts  of  laughter,  testified  the  very  height 
of  negro  happiness.  After  coffee,  sassafrass  beier, 
gin-sling,  apple-jack,  cocktail,  and  brandy,  were 
handed  round  in  the  same  dishes  in  whidi  the 
coffee  had  been  distributed.  A  cessation  at  length 
occurring,  a  dance  was  loudly  called  for ;  but  on 
inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  musician  engaged 
for  the  occasion  was  not  forthcoming. 

**  Wot  de  debil  hab  become  ob  de  moosic  ?"  in- 
quired Tom.  ''  'Pon  soul,  I  was  gib  dat  old  blind 
tief,  Apollo,  quarta  doUa'  for  come  here." 

'*  'PoUo  can't  come,"  responded  Haman ;  "  him 
got  dronk  dis  morning,  and  break  him  fiddle." 

**  So,  him  got  dronk  wid  my  money !"  exclaimed 
Tom.  "  Dat's  de  good  ob  pay  dese  low  moosicans 
beforehand:  cus'badlot!" 

^*  Neba  mind,"  cried  Haman  ;  ^*  nigger  always 
hab  moosic  in  him  own  heart.  Whackie,  ban'  me 
down  dat  ole  tin  pan,  and  get  I  two  sticks — ^I  soon 
gib  you  plenty  moosic." 

The  pan  and  two  sticks  were  handed  to  him,  and 
Haman  gave  the  signal  for  a  countiy  dance.  A 
slave  will  dance  as  merrily  to  the  sound  of  a  tin 
pan,  as  he  will  do  to  a  full  orchestra  of  first-rate 
music ;  so  the  party  set  to  with  right  good  wiU ; 
and  all  was  mirth  and  gaiety,  till  the  company 
was  startled  by  a  loud  and  rapid  knocking  at  the 
door ;  and  a  young  negro,  forcing  hb  way  into  the 
kitchen,  ran  up  to  dandy  Tom,  and  exclaimed, 
<<  Oh !  Tom— you  Massa  is  come  home :  he  ax  for 
you.  Oh!  Lor!  him  noo  coat,  and  him  gold 
watch  and  chain,  and  him  big  diamoud-pin,  hab 
been  all  stole ;" 
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**  Massa  home !"  exclaimed  Tom,  in  alarm ;  ^'  him 
noo  coat — him  watch  and  pin !     Wot  sail  X  do  1" 

"  Oh !  Tom,  you  rascal  tief,  you  hab  got  de  coat 
on,"  cried  the  youth.  "  P|xll  him  oflP— feat :  I  run 
home  wid  him." 

'^Pull  nm  oWy  den,"  eried  Tom,  in  a  quandary ; 
'^yes,  pull  away — fast — ^fast  1"  as  h^  held  out  his 
ftrm  to  the  voung  negro  to  help  him  in  stripping. 

The  youth,  as  desired,  took  hold  of  the  sleeve, 
and  pulled  with  right  good  earnest ;  but  the  coat 
seemed  resolved  not  to  part  from  its  present  weafer ; 
and  all  their  pulling  and  tugging  seemed  in  vain. 
No  garment  could  stand  such  rough  usage ;  and  just 
&s  the  parties  had  wrought  themselves  into  a  state  of 
desperation  and  perspiration,  the  sleeve  gave  way, 
and  both  puller  and  pullee  staggered  back-— one 
gazing  at  the  sleeveless  arm,  the  other  at  the  arm- 
less sleeve. 

**  CvLB  yon  black  heart  I  see  wot  you  do  I"  cried 
Tom,  trembling  with  rage  and  fear. 

**  He  no  me — ^he  youshef^  you  dam  blacka  wagg^- 
bon !"  roared  the  youth. 

Tom  flew  at  his  opponent ;  and  grappling  each 
other  by  the  shoulders,  they  forthwith  proceeded 
to  rap  Uieir  heads  together ;  till,  tired  of  this  ma- 
neeuvre,  they  paused,  and  looked  each  other  in  the 
Usee,  growling  and  grinding  their  teeth.  **  How 
you  like  dat,  you  black  willan  1"  roared  Tom. 

*^  'Top  till  you  Massa  cotch  you !"  cried  his  an- 
tagonist ;  ^'goley!  he  sail  gib  you  fum,  fum."  So 
faying,  he  broke  from  Tom's  grasp,  and  darted  out 
ef  the  kitchen.  Levelling  his  head  like  a  batter- 
ing-ram, Tom  rushed  after  the  fugitive,  who,  dex- 
terously springing  aside,  saluted  Tom  as  he  passed 
with  a  kick,  which  sent  him,  head  foremost,  into 
the  duck-pond,  and  fled,  HaJf  crying  with  shame 
and  vexation,  Tom  extricated  himself  from  the 
pond,  and  returning  to  the  kitchen,  placed  himself 
before  the  fire  to  dry. 

•*  I  is  werry  sorry  for  dis  lamencholly  ewent," 
aaid  Haman.  "  I  tink  yon  Massa  will  send  you  to 
de  tuffar-hause** 

"  I  tink  dat  myshef,"  groaned  Tom. 

The  nine  o'clock  bell  now  struck,  and  the  roll 
of  the  drums  of  the  city-guard,  gave  warning  for 
every  negro  to  hurry  home,  as  none  are  allowed  to 
walk  the  street  after  that  hour  without  a  passport 
from  their  masters  or  owners.  The  company, 
therefore,  hurriedly  broke  up,  a^d  fled  in  all  di- 
rections homewards,  without  waiting  the  ceremony 
of  bidding  each  other  good  night. 

Tom  and  Ben  were  the  only  two  left,  and  they 
agreed  to  go  homewards  together  as  soon  as  Tom's 
clothes  were  dry.  Apprehensive,  however,  of  en- 
countering the  city-guard,  and  thereby  getting 
quarters  in  the  guard-house,  they  entered  into  a 
consultation  how  they  could  best  trick  the  sentinels. 
The  guard  being  chiefly  composed  of  Germans, 
who  could  not  read  English,  Tom  and  his  friend 
instantly  concocted  a  plan  to  get  safe  off.  Ben 
]pulled  a  piece  of  dirty  white  paper  from  his  pocket, 
and  shaped  it  like  a  letter,  after  scrawling  two  or 
three  lines  with  shoe-blacking  on  it« 

•*  Now,"  said  Tom,  "  when  you  meet  de  guard, 
gib  '«m  dis  leely  bit  of  paper,  and  say  dat  you  hab 
got  f  ^port  from  you  Massa  on  business,  and  I 


sail  act  de  part  of  you  dog,  and  gallop  on  my  hand 
and  feet  in  de  gutter." 

This  being  agreed  on,  they  sallied  forth ;  but 
had  not  proceeded  far,  till  they  encountered  one  of 
the  city-guard,  when  Tom  instantly  plumped  down 
on  his  hands  and  knees  in  the  gutter,  imitating  the 
walk  of  a  dog.  Ben  advanced  towards  the  goaid, 
who  presented  his  bayonet  at  the  iwgio'a  hieait, 
and  ordered  him  to  stftnd. 

**  I  hab  got  passport,  Massa,"  •ai4  Ben,  hol4ing 
out  the  piece  of  dirty  white  paper  to  the  aentincL 

**  Yaw,  yaw,"  said  the  sentinel,  hoiking  gravely 
at  the  paper  by  the  tight  of  a  lamp ;  **  pashport, 
yaw,  all  ish  reieht^pass  I"  All  would  have  been 
right,  had  Tom  not  suddenly  raised  his  heed,  and 
his  black  pkut  enoountered  the  oye  of  th«  sentinel, 
who,  starting  back  with  alright,  nearly  dropt  bia 
mnsquet,  as  he  exclaimed—^*  M^  Got  i  vat  der 
Tenlel  ish  dat  f* 

'' Oh !'' said  Ben,  <' dat  be  my  Mas»  big,  blaek 
dog.'* 

«<Plaek  Tog  P«  exclaimed  the  Mutittel*  <<Doa- 
ner  et  blitien  I  he  ish  von  ver  queer  plaok  tof ; 
standsh,  or  I  y HI  shot  you  t^  I''  So  sayiag,  he 
levelled  his  firelock  at  Tom,  who,  having  no  desire 
to  get  a  bullet  through  liia  body,  yelled  out  with 
tenor. 

^  No,  no ;  oh  Lor' t  Massa,  no  fire  !«-^iio  fiie ! 
I  is  only  one  poor  dam  black  nigger  I " 

**  Surrender  1 "  shouted  the  giuud. 

^  Yes,  Massa ;  yes,''  filtered  Tom,  aa,  qvaktag 
in  every  Umb,  he  surrendered  at  dismtion  to  the 
sentinel,  who,  tying  him  arm  to  ana  with  Ben, 
drove  them  both  before  him  to  the  goard-hoaie, 

Willobay  Brookley,  captain  of  the  city  guard  of 
Oarlville,  was  one  of  the  noblest-minded,  and  most 
accomplished  young  men  in  the  eity.  Freud  and 
lofty  in  spirit,  like  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
State,  he  yet  had  a  powerful  oommand  over  his 
passions ;  and  his  ea^,  aceommodating  manner- 
rendered  him  a  fovourite  with  all  olaseea  of  aooiety. 

Brookley  was  reclining  Ustlesaly  on  a  sofa  in  Us 
own  apartment  In  the  guard-house,  when  a  brisk 
rap  at  the  door  aroused  him. 

**  Come  in,'*  eried  he ;  and  ineUntly  tha  door 
opened,  and  Hans  Vonber^g,  the  seigeast  of  the 
guard,  entered — ^bowed  stiflly,  pulled  off  his  cap, 
and  then  stood  stiff  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  xam- 
rod. 

•*Well,  Vonberg,  is  there  anything  wrong  1" 
inquired  Brookley. 

**  Yaw,  Mynheer,**  answered  the  sergeant^  with 
a  most  mysteriously-important  look, 

""Ha!"  cried  Brookley,  starting  to  akvtly, 
••what  is  it?** 

^Doo  plaek  rashcal  niggenh/^  respoadM  Tea- 
berg. 

''Tut ;  is  that  aU !"  said  the  Captain, 

*«Nein,  Mynheer!** 

«  Well,  out  with  the  rest." 

*  Von  niggersh,  gives  shmall  pit  papei^  Tidout 
write  for  pashport ;  oder  von,  vash  gallob  on  hish 
hant  and  foots  in  gutter,  like  pig  plack  tog.**  And 
Vonberg  manauvred  with  his  hands  and  leet,  to 
esMmplify  what  he  said. 
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''Oh,  to  eheat  the  guard,  I  rappoae/*  said 
Biookley,  tmiling.     **  Were  the  negroes  taken  1'' 

^  Yaw,  Mynheer,  bosh  taken.  See  here ;"  and 
Tea  and  Ben  wtse  marched  into  the  room,  tied 
um  to  arm,  and  guarded  by  two  soldiers. 

^Unbittd  them,"  said  Brookley;  and  the  ne* 
fioes  were  instantly  loosed. 

**  So,  Sir,"  said  the  Captain,  addressing  Tom, 
''jTou  have  been  endeayooring  to  impose  upon  the 
city  guard  ?" 

**  No,  Sir,*  answered  Tom,  with  a  look  of  of- 
fieaded  dignity ;  **  I  neber  was  impose  on  nobody." 

*'  I  think  I  hare  seen  you  before,"  said  the  Cap-- 
Uin.    "  Who  do  you  belong  tol" 

''I  belong  to  my  own  massa,"  said  Tom,  sulkily. 

**  I  should  guess  as  much,^  responded  Brookley, 
biting  his  lip.  **  And,  pray,  what  is  your  mas- 
Utt%  name  ?" 

''Dej  call  um  w^  maua,"  answered  Tom,  dog- 
gedly. 

FioToked  by  the  impertinent  answers  of  the  ne- 
gm»  Brookley  rose  and  said,  in  an  angry  tone,  ^  I 
ihiU  try  the  effect  of  the  blaek-hele  on  you,  my 
fine  ftllow ;  it  may  euro  your  insolenoe." 

Tom  heard  thenthreat  with  an  uneasy  tremonr, 
and  was  about  to  beg  for  mercy,  when  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  servant  entering,  addressed 
Captain*  Brookley,  saying,  *' Lieutenant  Oalliard 
presents  his  compliments,  and  wishes  to  know  if 
yoQ  are  disengaged." 

<' Show  him  in,"  said  the  Captain. 

^Oh  liGfi'^Massal"  ejaculated  Tom,  in  the  utmost 
treptdation.  <*  O  Massa,  put  I  into  a  black-hole, 
a  eoal-cella',  or  up  a  chimney  {  O  Massa,  let  I 
hldemyshef !" 

QaUiard^s  voice  was  now  heard,  and  Tom  became 
the  mors  c«mest  in  his  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to 
hide,  no  matter  where ;  so  that  Brookley  paused 
and  looked  at  him  with  much  surprise,  tiU,  on 
Gailiaid  entering  the  apartment,  Tom  made  a 
niah  to  the  door  to  get  off,  but  was  instantly  col- 
lared by  the  guard,  and  brought  back« 

''The  deiuce  1"  ezdaimed  Galliard,  as  he  recog- 
niaed  his  ralet  in  the  custody  of  the  guard.  ^  Tom, 
what  are  yen  doing  here  V* 

**I  eom»  for  look  for  yon,  Massa,"  said  Tom, 
ihaking  himself  free  of  his  captors. 

**  Look  for  me  1 — in  a  guard-house  ?"  cried  Gal- 
liard, with  astonishment. 

^  Yes^  Sa,  for  true,  Massa,"  answered  Tom,  star- 
ing him  full  in  the  face. 

Captain  Brookley  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of 
laoghter  at  the  cool  impudence  of  the  negro. — 
''So,  ho !"  eried  he,  ^  Master  Black ie,  this  is  your 
master,  then?     Mr.  Ghilliard  is  your  owner?" 

"  Yes^  Sa,"  answered  Tom,  with  a  look  of  im- 
portance; **  him  habdat  felicity." 

"  To  what  am  I  indebted  for  the  honour  of  this 
vkH!"  inquired  Brookley,  addressing  Galliard. 

*  There  has  been  a  robbery  committed  at  my 
house  this  evening,'*  answered  Galliard.  **  A  ball- 
drees,  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  a  diamond  ring  and 
ptn,  have  been  stolen.  I  wish  you,  therefore,  to 
caaee  the  erinunal  officers  to  be  on  the  alert  after 
thethiei:" 

Duikig  thie  address  Tom  shook  as  if  he  had  a 


fit  of  the  ague,  and  faintly  falteired  ''Massa,  you 
please,  I  go  home." 

"You  are  a  prisoner,  you  black  rascal,"  ex- 
claimed Brookley.  "  We  do  not  require  to  look  far 
for  the  thief.  See,  Mr.  Galliard,  that  negro  fellow  of 
yours  has  been  making  free  with  your  property." 

Galliard  turned  to  Tom,  and  with  rage  and  veza* 
tion  beheld  the  diamoad  pin  glittering  on  his  bosom, 
and  the  gold  chain  hanging  in  fantastic  folds  over 
the  breast  of  his  vest.  A  second  glance  showed 
the  soiled  and  destroyed  ball-dress,  from  which  the 
sleeve  of  the  coat  had  vanished.  Transported  with 
fury,  Galliard  grasped  his  delinquent  valet  by  the 
neck,  and  was  proceeding  to  execute  summary 
justice  on  his  person,  when  Tom  yelled  out— 

"  'Top !  wurra  de  debil  you  mean  ?  You  tink  I 
is  gone  a  be  ill  use  dat  way-^eh  )  No,  I  go  dis 
moment  to  magistrate,  and  complain  of  dis  ill  use 
for  noting,  and  'ply  to  he  for  sell  I  to  oder  massa  I" 

"  You  infernal  rascal — you  impudent  dog  I "  ex- 
claimed Galliard,  quivering  with  rage  ;  ^  I'll 
break  every  bone  in  your  body !" 

"  Wot  de  debil  you  mean  ?"  yelled  Tom.  "  Yon 
gone  a  kill  I  ?  Cus'  you  I  want  a  get  youshef 
hang  for  murder — eh  ?" 

**  Nay,  nay,  Mr.  Galliard,"  said  the  captahi  of 
the  guard ;  *'  restrain  your  passion — ^the  feUow  is 
not  worth  your  attention :  sell  him  at  once,  and 
get  quit  of  him." 

'*  Dat  is  all  I  want,"  cried  Tom,  freeing  himself 
from  his  master's  grasp.  "  I  want  for  be  sell— - 
handsome,  good-lookee  nigger  like  I,  is  worth  a 
tousand  doUa'  any  day.  Many  nice  lady  be  glad 
for  get  good-looka  chap  like  I !" 

*'  Then  sold  you  shall  be  t"  said  Galliard  ;  <'  and 
that,  too,  in  the  public  market  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Captain  Brookley,"  he  continued,  addressing 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  **  I  will  thank  you  to 
keep  this  rascal  under  close  confinement  till  to- 
morrow morning,  and  send  him  down  to  the  slave- 
market." 

**  With  pleasure,"  answered  Brookley.  **  Here," 
said  he,  addressing  the  guard,  **  clap  that  fellow  in 
the  black-hole.  Strip  him  of  his  borrowed  plumes, 
and  put  some  old  clothes  on  him  ;  and,  hark  ye, 
give  him  nothing  but  bread  and  water." 

^  Bread  and  wata ! "  exclaimed  Tom,  with  a  look 
of  horror.  **  Lor',  Massa ! — ^'pon  soul,  I  no  like 
dat ;  Massa — ^you  is  joke." 

**  Take  him  away,"  said  the  Captain ;  **  and  re- 
move this  other  fellow,"  pointhig  to  Ben,  who  had 
hitherto  stood  unnoticed.  "  Let  them  be  confined 
separately."    And  the  two  prisoners  were  marched 

off. 

"  Don't  allow  the  fellow's  conduct  to  vex  you  so," 
said  Captain  Brookley  to  Galliard,  who  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room,  tearing  the  fingers  from 
his  gloves. 

^  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  Galliard  ;  <<  but  he  is 
an  ungrateful  dog— let  him  go— K>ne  whom  I  in* 
dulged  so  much!" 

**And  by  that  indulgence  ruined  him,"  said 
Brookley,  interrupting  him.  "  Nay,  I  beg  pardon 
if  I  have  offended  you  ;  but  rou  are  well  awar^ 
my  dear  Galliard,  that  these  black  fellows  must  he 
kept  under  proper  subjection,  and  at  a  ptoper  dis-> 
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tance.  Allow  them  the  least  familiarity,  and  they 
soon  hecome  most  insolent." 

''  Perhaps  I  am  to  hlame,"  said  Galliard ;  ^  bnt 
the  fellow's  mother  was  my  nnrsey  and  I  hare  been 
accustomed  with  the  rogue's  insolence  since  child- 
hood ;  and  it  is  yery  hard  to  part  with  one  whom 
—notwithstanding  all  his  folly — ^I  still  like ;  and 
then,  the  thoughts  of  the  poor  fellow  getting  a 
harsh  and  cruel  master.  No,  no,  fiiith — ^I  wont 
part  with  him  yet." 

*'  I  honour  you  for  your  feelings,"  said  Brook- 
ley  ;  "  but,  unless  you  humble  your  slave's  pride, 
you  will  never  get  any  good  of  him.  'Tis  plain  he 
thinks  himself  superior  to  the  rest  of  his  race.  Now, 
suppose  you  sink  him  in  his  own  esteem— 'tis  the 
only  way  of  bringing  him  in." 

**  How  can  this  be  done  ?"  said  Galliard. 

**  Send  him  to  the  slave-market  early  to-morrow 
morning,"  answered  Brookley  ;  "  I  will  send  two 
persons  there,  to  buy  him  at  a  vety  low  fviot,  and 
you  can  have  him  £rom  them  again." 

^  Well,  arrange  it  as  you  will,"  said  Galliard ; 
*^  but  do  not  let  him  be  ill  used." 

'*  Meet  me  here  to-morrow  night,"  said  Brook- 
ley  ;  ^  you  will  have  some  sport  with  my  plans." 

^* Agreed— ^ood  night!"  and  Galliard  departed. 


Early  next  morning,  Tom  was  awakened  from 
his  slumber  on  the  hani  floor  of  the  black-hole  by 
one  of  the  guard  saluting  him  with  a  kick  on  the 
shins.  Tom  instantly  started  to  his  feet,  and  cast- 
ing a  bewildered  glance  around,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  looked  at  the  lamp  which  the  guard  carried. 

^  Come,"  growled  the  guard ;  ^'  it's  time  you  was 
in  the  slave-market.  Put  on  that  old  coat,  and 
them  'ere  old  trousers,  and  come  along.  Quick — 
wUl  ye  r  I 

Tom  mechanically  drew  on  part  of  the  dress 
which  the  guard  threw  at  him ;  but  thrusting  his 
arm  into  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  his  hand  went 
through  a  laige  rent  in  the  elbow.  Tom's  fastidi- 
ous niceness  about  dress  was  offended  at  thb ;  but 
much  more  so  when  he  found  the  coat  was  minna 
one  of  the  tails. 

''  Wot  de  debil  is  dis  ?"  cried  Tom.  ''  You  tmk 
I  is  gone  a  be  exhibit  in  poblic  like  one  cus'  raggy- 
muffin  %    I  see  you  dam  fust ! " 

And  he  endeavoured  to  pull  ofF  the  coat ;  but 
the  guard,  with  a  preliminary  shake  of  his  fist  in 
Tom's  face,  said — 

*'  Keep  on  the  coat,  or,  dam  me !  I'll  wallop  your 
skin  for  you !" 

So  Tom  most  reluctantly  assented. 

In  an  open  space  near  the  Exchange,  were  as- 
sembled several  groups  of  slaves,  who  were  to  be 
exposed  for  sale.  Here  might  be  seen  a  group  of 
mothers,  chattering  merrily  to  each  other;  and 
their  children,  half  naked,  chasing  one  another 
in  sport,  or  wallowing  like  little  pigs  among 
the  mud,  with  shouts  of  glee ;  and  there  the  fair- 
complexioned  quadroon,  the  blood  of  the  white 
man  flowing  in  his  veins,  and  mantling  his  cheek 
with  the  blush  of  grief  and  shame.  Here  might 
be  seen  a  group  of  stalwart  negroes,  of  herculean 
form,  standing  with  down-cast  melancholy  looks, 


and  there  a  young  couple,  perchance  newly  mar- 
ried, clinging  to  each  other,  as  if  taking  a  long 
and  sad  farewell.  There,  also,  was  the  fond  young 
mother,  pressing  her  sleeping  babe  to  her  bosom, 
and  bedewing  its  face  with  heart-felt  tears; 
while  others  were  talking  loudly  and  merrily,  to- 
tally careless  of  their  fates.  A^n  the  eye  would 
rest  upon  a  group  of  sallow-faced  Missisaippi  pknt- 
era^  at  whose  approach  the  boldest  of  the  davn 
would  shrink  back  with  quivering  lips  and  t8m^ 
stricken  eye,  while  the  planters  were  aaantering 
from  group  to  group,  and  examining  each,  with 
the  same  look  with  which  a  knowing  jockey  or 
cattle-dealer  would  scan  a  horse  or  a  cow ;  while 
around  were  gathered  a  host  of  idle  negro  boys. 

<<  Looka  dere,"  cried  one  of  the  boys ;  ^  oh, 
looka  dere.  See  dandy  nigger  Tom  is  come  for  gen!" 
And  Tom,  with  a  swaggering  gait,  entered  the 
market,  attended  by  two  of  the  city  guard ;  and, 
casting  a  look  of  infinite  contempt  upon  the  poor 
country  negroes,  marched  directly  up  to  the  taUe, 
and  was  ordered  to  ascend  it,  which  he  did,  and 
placed  himself  in  what  he  considered  a  moat  com- 
manding and  elegant  attitude,  carefully  drawing 
up  the  remaining  tail  of  his  coa^ 

The  auctioneer  now  took  his  place,  and,  with  a 
voice  like  a  bull-frog's,  cioaked  out,  ^Who  bids 
for  this  black  nigger  ?" 

^  Can  he  hoe,  or  plant,  or  work  any  ?"  inqoiied 
a  planter. 

^  No,  no,"  cried  the  auctioneer ;  ''he's  good  for 
nothing— except  stealing  his  master's  dothea." 

''  Massa,"  expostulated  Tom,  ^  dat  ianot  deway 
for  sell  I.  You  is  hurt  my  carumter  wid  yoa  dam 
imperence." 

''Five  dollars  bid!"  nxaxed  the  auetianeer, to 
Tom's  great  indignation.  *'Who  bids  more?— 
Ten  dollars  bid ! "  roared  the  auctioneer.  ''Going 
—going— gone ! "  and  down  came  the  hammer  <^ 
the  auctioneer,  who  had  been  previously  imtmeted 
how  to  act.  "  Come  down.  Sir,"  said  tiie  aoctien' 
eer  to  Tom  ;  "  come  down — you  are  sold.* 

"Sold !"  exclaimed  Tom,  with  a  strange  bewild- 
ered look — 

"  Yes,  sold — said  the  auctioneer :  see,  there's  your 
new  master."  And  he  pointed  to  a  fierce-looking 
squint-eyed,  hickory-faced  man,  who  stood  floa^ 
ishing  a  huge  whip  most  ominously.  Tom  qaaked 
at  the  very  sight,  and  again  said— "Sold T 

"Hav'n't  I  toldyou  that  already?"  criedtheanc- 
tioneer. 

"  How  much  I  sell  for  now,  Mass^r  inqiu«^ 
Tom,  shaking  as  if  he  had  a  fit  of  the  sgne. 

"  Ten  dollars,"  said  the  auctioneer. 

"  Ten  dolla  I "  shrieked  Tom.  "Me ?  ttfi  doUa't'' 

"Ygb,"  said  the  auctioneer,  "only  ten;  and  I 
think  it  is  too  much." 

"  Oh  Lor  1 "  cried  Tom,  "wot  I  is  come  to  r' 

And  if  aught  else  was  wanting  to  humbk  him 
more,  it  was  fully  supplied  by  a  band  of  n^ 
boys  roaring  out,  " Ten  dolla'  Tom!  Ten  doUa 
Tom ! "  and  laughing  loudly  at  the  joke. 

"  Tamationl"  roared  the  purchaser,  strikiogtl^ 
table  a  loud  crack  with  his  whip,  "come  down, 
Sir !  Am  I  to  wait  here  for  you  all  day?" 

«  No,  Massa,"  said  Tom;  "  I  is  come,  I  ia  coipe, 
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Ten  dolla'  ?"  he  muttered,  as  he  descended  from  the 
table. 

"  Come  along,  then !"  roared  his  purchaser. 

"  Yes,  Massa,  yes,"  faltered  the  poor  fellow,  as, 
with  trembling  steps  and  drooping  head,  he  fol- 
lowed his  new  master  from  the  Slave-market,  fol- 
lowed by  a  crowd  of  negro  boys,  yelling  in  derision, 
"TendoUa'Tom!- 

Crushed  in  spirit  and  in  hopes,  Tom  feebly  fol- 
lowed his  supposed  new  owner.  He  felt  confused 
aad  stunned,  and  all  seemed  a  horrid  dream ;  but 
the  shouts  of  his  tormentors,  and  the  threaten- 
iog  growl  of  his  purchaser,  struck  like  a  bitter 
kneU  on  the  heart  of  the  poor  negro.  At  length, 
in  turning  round  the  comer  of  one  of  the  streets, 
Galliard  and  Brookley  suddenly  met  them.  A 
smgle  glance  of  Galliard  recalled  the  wandering 
senses  of  his  now  humbled  valet ;  and,  clasping  his 
haada  together,  in  a  voice  almost  choked  with  emo- 
tion, while  the  huge  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes, 
Tom  turned  to  Galliard  and  exclaimed,  ^*0h, 
Massa !  is  I  your  poor  nigger  Tom  ?  " 

^  You  are  no  longer  my  negro,"  answered  Gal- 
liard. **  I  don't  tnow  you  now." 

"  Gor  Ormighty ! "  exclaimed  Tom,  still  weeping, 
^  I  mus*  be  changed ;  um  can't  be  me :  ten  dolla*  ? 
Oh  Lor,  wot  I  is  come  to ! "  And,  throwing  himself 
against  a  Pride-of-India  tree,  Tom  sobbed  most 
bitterly. 

''We  have  carried  the  joke  too  far,"  said  Gal- 
liard to  Brookley.  ''It  grieves  me  to  the  very  heart 
to  aee  the  poor  fellow  in  such  a  state. — You  know, 
Tom,"  said  he,  addressing  the  negro,  "you  wished 
to  be  sold ;  and  it  was  your  own  fault  that  I  parted 
with  you." 

"  I  knows  dat,  Massa ;  I  knows  dat,"sobbed  Tom. 
"  But  to  be  sell  for  ten  dolla' !  You  wouldn't  sell 
you  dog  for  dat ;  and  why  you  sell  poor  Tom— dat 
lab  you  so ! — for  less  dan  you  would  take  for  dog?" 

So  pathetic  was  the  appeal  of  the  poor  fellow, 
tliat  Galliard  felt  his  eyes  moistening  ;  but  repress- 
ing his  feelings,  he  said,  "  Well,  Tom,  if  I  buy  you 
back,  will  you  behave  yourself  better  in  future  ?" 

"  Yes,  Massa,  yes,"  was  the  eager  response. 

"  Then  I  will  buy  you  back.  Here,"  said  he, 
addressing  the  fancied  buyer,  "how  much  did  you 
give  for  ins  negro  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Massa ! "  cried  Tom,  interrupting  him,  "no 
mention  dat — ^no  talk  of  dat." 

"I  gave  ten  dollars  for  him,"  said  the  man; 
"  bnt  he  is  a  good-for-nothing — I'll  sell  him  at  a 
disoonnt  to  get  rid  of  him.  You  may  have  him  at 
half-price ;  I'll  give  him  back  for  five  dollars." 

"Fifoe  dolla'?"  exclaimed  Tom,  almost  fainting ; 
"woraer  an'  more  worserer!" 

"  There's  your  money,"  said  Galliard,  placing  it 
in  the  man's  hand,  who  received  it  with  a  chuck- 
ling laugh,  and  walked  away ;  leaving  Tom  gazing 
after  him  with  a  look  of  anger  and  perplexity,  as 
be  muttered  "  Five  dolla' !  dam  imperence ! " 

"And  now,  Tom,"  said  Galliard,  addressing  him, 
*^  return  home ;  see,  there's  a  dollar  to  you,  and 
behave  yourself  better  than  you  did." 

Tom  mechanically  took  the  proferred  cash,  and 
as  his  master  retired,  looked  earnestly  after  him, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Dam,  I  tink  I  is  in  one  cus 
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dream! "  Tom  was  aroused  from  his  stupor,  by 
somebody  touching  him  on  the  shoulder;  and,  on 
looking  up,  he  beheld  Perault. 

"  You  seem  perplexed,"  said  Perault,  in  a  deep, 
stem  voice,  keenly  eyeing  Tom's  countenance. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Tom.  "  I  is  werry  much  per- 
plex, and  werry  much  grieve.  I  was  been  sold  in 
de  Slave-market  dis  mornin'." 

"  Sold ! "  exclahned  Perault.    "  How  sold  ? " 

"  For  ten  doUa' ! "  groaned  Tom,  as  if  the  words 
were  choking  him  ;  "  and  my  Massa  buy  me  back 
for  ;?w  dolla'.     OLor!" 

"  So,"  said  l^erault,  with  a  tone  of  deep  sym- 
pathy, "  they  took  you  to  the  Slave-market,  and 
sold  you  like  a  horse  ?" 

"A  boss !"  yelled  Tom,  in  a  perfect  fury,  "A 
hoes  !^-dam  you  insurance !  who  you  call  a  boss  ?" 

Tom's  rage  got  the  better  of  his  sorrow  ;  and, 
not  relishing  the  comparison  drawn  by  his  sympa- 
thizing friend,  he  clenched  his  fists,  and  stood, 
grinding  his  teeth,  hesitating  whether  to  fight  or 
not.  Without  paying  attention  to  Tom's  hostile 
looks  and  gestures,  Perault  calmly  said — "  Tom, 
we  are  both  negroes." 

"  We  is  berry  like  niggers,  anyway ! "  exclaimed 
Tom,  as  he  gazed  on  the  sable  visage  of  the  con- 
spirator. 

"  And,"  added  Perault,  "  we  are  both  slaves!" 

Tom  looked  still  more  fiercely  at  him,  grinding 
his  teeth  till  the  very  foam  came  from  his  mouth. 

"  Our  masters,"  said  Perault,  "  buy  their  horses, 
work  their  horses,  lash  their  horses,  and  sell  their 
horses.  They  buy  us  slaves ;  they  work  tlieir 
slaves ;  they  lash  their  slaves ;  they  sell  their 
slaves.  Now,  wherein  differs  the  lot  of  the  slave 
from  that  of  the  horse?" 

"Dat  all  werry  good,"  answered  Tom;  "but 
nigger  no  boss  for  all  dat.  Hoss  bah  four  leg ;  nig- 
ger only  hab  two.  Hoss  hab  long  tail ;  nigger  no 
got  no  tail  at  all.  No,  no ;  neber  call  nigger  hoss 
again." 

"You  say  that  you  was  sold  for  ten  dollars?" 
said  Perault. 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom,  sulkUy. 

"And  your  master  bought  you  back  for  five 
dollars?" 

"  Yes,"  groaned  Tom. 

"  Had  you  offended  your  master  before  he  sold 
vou?" 

"  No  ;  I  was  only  take  de  loan  of  him  clothes 
for  go  to  ball  last  night." 

"And  do  you  think  that  your  master  would 
seriously  part  with  you  for  ten  dollars.  You  are 
certainly  worth  more." 

"  I  tink  so,"said  Tom.  "  I  is  good-looka  nigger. 
De  gals  say  I  is  de  werry  ting  for  fall  in  lub  wid. 
I  is  worth  good  price.     You  tink  so,  eh  ?" 

"  And  can  you  not  perceive  that  thb  sale  is  all 
a  pretence  to  insult  you,  and  lessen  you  in  the  eyes 
of  your  fellow  slaves?"  Tom  started,  and  looked 
somewhat  bewildered,  as  Perault  continued — 
"  What  negro  will  look  at  you  without  laughing 
at  the  price  you  brought  ?  Hark  !  the  very  boys 
on  the  street  are  ringing  it  in  your  ears ! "  And 
the  cry  again  arose  from  the  little  black  rascals, 
of  "Ten  dolla' Tom!" 
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*^  Look  at  the  dress  they  hare  exposed  yon  for 
sale  in !    It  wonld  disgrace  a  soarecrow." 

Tom  looked  at  the  torn  coat,  and,  tucking  np 
the  solitary  tail  thereof  nnder  his  arm,  me^y 
said — **  Dat  is  true.  Um  was  ens  insult ;  'pon 
soul  him  was !  ** 

"  And  what  negro  girl  will  speak  to  yon  now  ? 
See,  they  pass  along,  and  point  at  you  with  the 
finger  of  scorn !  '*  said  Perault. 

"  0  lor*  I  '*  groaned  Tom.  •*  I  is  done  for  now. 
Oh,  wot  I  is  do!  •' 

Perault  said,  in  a  low  and  impressive  whisper, 
**Seei  for  revenue  /" 

**  How  V  said  Tom. 

"  Follow  me,  and  he  cautious.**  So  saying,  Pe- 
rault, followed  by  Tom,  entered  a  narrow  by-lane, 
and  sought  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 


After  the  departure  of  their  negro  friends,  Ha- 
man  and  Whackie,  along  with  a  few  more  of  the 
household  slaves,  kept  up  the  sport,  till  all  of  them 
became  so  much  intoxicated,  that  the  duties  of  the 
household,  and  all  regard  to  their  owner's  interests, 
were  completely  forgotten.  As  it  was  the  first 
debauch  that  poor  Whackie  had  ever  indulged  in, 
he  suffered  severely  from  the  consequences.  Early 
in  the  morning,  he  was  seen  staggering  forth  from 
the  kitchen,  with  a  huge  calabash  in  his  hand, 
and  directing  his  tottering  steps  towards  the  water- 
pump.  Thrice  he  filled,  and  rapidly  swallowed 
the  contents  of  his  calabash  ;  then,  laying  it  down, 
he  stood  for  a  second,  and  bitterly  groaned — "  Oh 
Lor  !  wot  is  dis  V*  Again  he  suddenly  filled  his 
calabash,  and  bumpered  draught  after  draught,  as 
if  determined  to  commit  suicide  by  drowning  him- 
self on  a  novel  principle.  While  thus  endeavour- 
ing to  quench  the  burning  pain  in  his  interior, 
Whackie  was  interrupted  by  Haman  issuing  from 
the  kitchen,  most  miraculously  drunk,  holding  a 
bottle  of  brandy  in  his  hand. 

«<  Whack — ^Whackie,**  hiccupped  the  drunken 
varlet,  as  he  reeled  towards  his  suffering  com- 
panion. "  See — see  wot  I  is  got.  Looka  dere,  ole 
boy — ^noder  bottle  oh  brandy ;  take  suck  ob  um — 
um  be  far  betta'  dan  col'  wata." 

**  Cus  you  brandy,"  exclaimed  Whackie,  with  a 
look  expressive  of  the  utmost  loathing.  **  Get 
along  wid  you  and  de  brandy.  Oh  Lor* — ^my  head 
— I  tink  um  is  go  all  to  pieces ! "  And  he  bumped 
his  forehead  against  the  pump,  with  a  force  which 
nothing  but  the  skull  of  a  negro  could  witlistand. 

Haman,  in  the  meantime,  staggered  up,  and 
hugging  the  pump  in  h^  arms,  endeavoured  to 
balance  himself  against  i^  as  he  began  to  lecture 
Whackie  on  the  sin  of  drunkenness. 

**  Oh,  fie  shame,"  hiccupped  this  negro  bacchana- 
lian, his  words  so  thickly  uttered,  as  to  be  almost 
unintelligible.  **  Oh,  fie  shame,  Whackie,  you  is 
dronk— quite  tostified :  fie  shame !  Wot  will  Massa 
say?'* 

Before  Whackie  had  time  to  answer,  the  court- 
gate  was  thrown  suddenly  open,  and  Mr.  Bell- 
grove's  carriage  whirled  into  the  court-yard.  The 
quick  eye  of  Mr.  Bellgrove  at  once  detected  the  si- 
tuation of  the  two  negroes,  and  alighting  from  his 


carriage,  he  walked  np  to  them.  VHlQi  a  look  of 
shame  and  terror,  Whackie  dropped  the  calabash 
on  the  ground,  and  covered  his  face  trith  his  hands, 
while  Haman,  assuming  a  look  of  the  most  consume 
mate  drunken  gravity,  vainly  attempted  to  pocket 
his  brandy  bottle ;  and,  by  propping  himself  against 
the  pump,  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  stand  upon  ons 
foot,  in  testimony  of  his  being  perfectly  steady  and 
sober. 

''What  have  yon  been  doing,  Whackie t*'  M 
Mr.  Bellgrove,  sternly. 

**  Oh  Massa !"  sobbed  the  poor  fellow,  ''I  waido 
werry  bad.  I  take  some  brandy,  Massa ;  and  1  is 
werry  sick." 

**  So,"  said  Mr.  BellgroTe,  «•  instead  of  getting 
the  house  prepared  for  our  reception,  yon  bare 
spent  the  night  drinking?'* 

^ Oh  no,  Massa,"  hiccupped  Haman;  "we wis 
no  drink.    Only  wata,  Massa-^only  wata  !* 

''  The  water  must  have  been  veiy  strong  that 
put  you  both  into  such  a  state,"  said  Mr.  BellgroTe. 
*^  Whackie,  you  have  disobeyed  my  orders.  I  told 
you  not  to  mingle  with  the  negroes  in  the  citj,  and 
to  take  no  strong  liquors." 

'*  1  sail  neber  take  no  txnnte  brandy,  Han," 
sobbed  Whackie. 

*'  Dat  a  good  boy,"  exclaimed  Haman ;  ^  de 
brandy  is  no  good — ^um  no  agree  wid  country  nigger 
stomack." 

'*  I  suspect,  Haman,  that  yon  are  to  Uame  in 
giving  Whackie  so  much  brandy,"  said  Mr.  Bell- 
grove. 

**  Jost  small  drop,  Massa—- leely  drop,"  answered 
Haman ;  **  not  so  much  as  put  out  mosquito 
eye." 

"  Retire  both  of  you  to  bed,  and  sleep  foaiwlres 
sober,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove.  <<  Miss  BeUgrorewill 
be  here  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  rest  of  the  fafluly  go 
to  Sullivan's  Island  to-night.  When  yon  are  fit 
to  appear  before  your  Mistress,  see  that  yon  pay 
proper  attention  to  her."  So  saying,  he  tomed 
and  left  them. 


We  now  return  to  another  group,  for  sometime 
lost  sight  of. 

Perault  led  Tom  through  a  number  of  by-paths, 
till  they  reached  a  small  rude  edifice  on  the  sontb- 
em  boundary  of  the  lines,  which  was  commonly  re- 
ported to  be  a  n^gro  chapel.  Pausing  at  the  door, 
Perault  struck  it  thrice,  at  intervals,  and  a  voice 
from  within  inquired—"  Who  do  you  wish  topny 
for  ?" 

**  Hayti,"  answered  Perault. 

"  Who  else  ?"  inquired  the  voice. 

"  Christophe,  and  Freedom,"  said  Pferanlt:  and 
the  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and,  ente^ 
ing  the  chapel,  they  found  it  crammed  fiill  of  w- 
groes. 

"  Brethren,"  cried  Perault,  **  I  bring  a  new 
friend  to  join  our  cause,"  as  he  presented  Tom  to 
the  meeting. 

«  He  is  a  coward,  and  will  betray  us,"  exclaim- 
ed GuUah  Jack,  rismg  from  a  seat  beneath  the 
pulpit. 

«  He  has  been  wronged,  and  seeks  for  vengeance* 
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Is  not  that  a  safficlent  bond  for  hia  fidelitj  to  those 
who  will  aid  himl"  said  Perault. 

"  Ton  sonly  genelem,"  exclaimed  Tom,  '^  I  is  feel 
nder  strange  here.    Wot  you  is  all  going  for  do  V 

''Cut  your  master's  throat  for  insulting  an 
Afiiean,"  said  Perault.  *'  Hare  you  the  courage 
to  entrap  himV 

"  Ay,"  said  Tom,  fiercely^ 

'^  'Tis  weU,"  rejoined  Perault.  ^  Look  around  you; 
you  will  behold  none  but  friends,  leagued  to  vindi- 
cate their  freedom.    WiU  you  join  ua  V 

"  I  willy"  said  Tom ;  and,  repeating  the  conspira- 
tors' oath  of  secrecy,  he  was  received  into  the  ionur- 
gent  band* 

The  chief  ringleaders  of  the  conapiraoy  were  pte- 
mi ;  and  Perault,  ascending  the  rostrum,  began,  in 
a  fluent  address,  to  arouse  their  passions  and  their 
wnm  <tf  wild  juatice.  He  dwelt  upon  the  wrongs 
of  ihs  poor  negroes^  who  were  toim  from  their  na- 
tin  lonny  dime  by  force  or  fraud,  and  deprived  of 
that  freedom  which  was  the  birth-right  of  all 
maakind*  He  reminded  them  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  captives  in  the  slave-ships^  when  even  the 
maogled  limbfof  their  dead  companions  were  sup- 
plied as  food  to  those  who  survived.  He  spoke  of 
the  dave-market,  where  every  feeling  shown  by 
the  poor  negro — ^where  every  tie  of  nature  was  rent 
asnndeTy — ^where  thehusbandwastornfrom  his  wife, 
the  children  from  the  parent, — all,  all  treated  by 
the  raffian  slave-dealer  as  a  scoff,  and  the  subject 
cf  brotal  laughter  by  the  surrounding  planters 
and  the  mob.  He  then  called  on  each  to  attest 
their  enfieiings  after  they  had  been  sold — ^when 
the  wfak  were  lashed  to  compel  them  to  work, 
and  tortore  of  mind  and  body  was  the  sole  reward 
far  the  poor  African  a  labour*  He  reminded  them 
of  how  hri^  a  space  had  elapsed  since  their  sufier- 
iags  had  brought  on  disease  and  death ;  and  their 
piead  masters,  scorning  to  give  them  thorites  of 
sipqltue,  caused  the  dead  bodies  to  be  thrown  into 
the  waters  that  washed  the  walls  of  that  proud 
city,  till  the  vexy  fish  in  the  Bay  had  become  so 
gorged  with  human  ileeh,  that  no  man  dared  to 
toeeh  them*  He  told  them  of  his  voyage  to  Hayti, 
and  his  interview  with  King  Chriatophe ;  he  then 
ezplaiQed  the  plana  which  he  and  his  coadjutors 
hid  adopted  &>r  gaining  freedom  to  the  oppressed 
JftMansb  **  The  hour,"  he  added,  *^  ia  now  come 
that  we  moit  atrike  for  freedom ;  and  this  night 
shall  see  this  city  a  ha^  of  smoking  ruins."  A 
hnd  dioat  of  applauae  from  the  assembled  insur- 
gents arose  aa  Perault  dosed  his  address ;  and 
they  called  on  him  to  lead  them  on  to  freedom,  or 
te  death.  Calming  their  wild  shouts^  Perault 
ciQed  the  leaders  around  him ;  and  after  some  de- 
hhcmtaon,  the  following  mad  and  desperate  orders 
«eie  issued,  aa  directaona  for  the  oonapiratora  to 
•ct  npon-r— *^ 

That  Peraah  waa  to  meet  the  eouniiy  negroes 
it  theb  rendezvona  up  the  Bay,  and  lead  them  on 
to  join  tha  iasorgenta  in  the  city*  That,  in  the 
Beantime^  the  negroes  in  the  dty  were  to  divide 
uto  diffewwit  hands^  and,  at  night-fall,  seiae  poa* 
WMOtt  of  the  prtndpal  thoroughfares.  That  the 
itriking  of  the  negro  dram  at  nine  o'dock  should 
he  the  dgoal  fcr  maatering  the  dty*guard,  who 


were  all  to  be  massacred.  That  Perault,  on  his 
return,  waa  to  lead  the  whole  negro  host  forward, 
and  fire  the  town ;  and  the  flames  were  to  be  the 
signal  for  a  general  massacre  of  all  who  opposed 
them.  The  shipping  was  to  be  seized,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  dty  placed  on  board ;  and  the  in- 
surgents were  then  to  sail  in  triumph  for  Hayti. 

Each  of  the  ringleaders'  orders  were  given  to 
them ;  and  Perault  urged  Tom  to  conceal  himself 
at  night  at  the  back  of  the  guard- house,  and  to 
open  the  gate  to  him  on  receiving  a  private  signal. 
Thia  Tom  readily  agr^  to,  as  his  attendance  at 
the  guard-house  on  his  master  would  not  subject 
him  to  any  suspicion* 

Having  arranged  everything  for  the  outbreak, 
Perault  prepared  to  cross  the  bay,  to  lead  over 
the  insurgenta  from  the  plantations.  Promising 
solemnly  to  join  the  rebd  slaves  in  the  city  at  the 
hour  of  nine,  when  the  negro  drum  should  strike,  he 
departed,  with  a  heart  filled  with  exultation,  on  his 
horrid  errand,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  band. 

The  only  pale  face  seen  amongat  the  assembled 
rebels,  waa  Uiat  of  the  Missionary,  whose  look  of 
mute  horror,  at  the  announcement  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  plot,  showed  that  he  might  yet  strive 
to  prevent  it*  Observing  this^  Perault  induced  the 
Missionary  to  leave  the  chapd  along  with  him  ; 
and  pretending  that  he  wiahed  hia  presence  to  curb 
the  unruly  spirita  of  the  negroes,  and  that  he  had 
a  different  version  of  his  plans  to  give  him,  he  in- 
duced the  unfortunate  man  to  enter  the  canoe  along 
with  himself.  They  rowed  in  silence  till  they 
reached  the  heavy  current  formed  by  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  Cowper  and  Wandoo  rivers,  when 
Perault  suddenly  turned  to  the  Missionary,  and 
said — "  So,  you  dislike  our  plans  ^" 

**  I  do,"  was  the  anawer* 

'^  And  would  betray  ua,  if  you  thotight  there 
would  be  a  general  massacre  of  the  whites?" 

**  You  have  deceived  fM,"  said  the  Missionary ; 
'*  and  before  God  and  man  I  denounce  thy  bloody 
scheme." 

*'  We  have  a  method  of  silencing  rash  tongues," 
said  Perault,  sternly. 

Silence  again  ensued  for  a  abort  space,  when 
Perault  addressed  the  rowers*—^  la  that  an  alliga- 
tor in  the  stream  V 

The  negroes  turned  to  look  in  the  direction 
pointed  out,  when  a  sudden  plunge  was  heard, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Missionary,  in  wild  despair, 
exclaimed-^**  Spare  me  1  save  me  I  Mercy !  God, 
have  mercy ! " 

The  rowers  started  up,  and  beheld  the  Mission- 
ary struggling  in  the  waters,  his  features  distorted 
with  agony  and  despair.  He  was  suddenly  be- 
neath the  waves^  his  hands  tosdng  convulsively 
for  aid  aa  he  disappeared.  '^  Reaume  your  seats, 
and  row  on,"  said  Perault,  sternly.  *^  He  waa  a 
whiH  man,  and  deserved  hia  fate."  The  rowers 
silently  reanmed  their  paddles ;  but  ahuddersd  at 
the  leoollection  of  the  scene* 


We  mnat  now,  for  a  time,  return  to  the  scene 
of  warfare  at  Myrtkgzove,  where  we  left  the  Cadet 
Brigade  engaged  with  the  Cherokeea. 
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No  sooner  had  Major  Maitland  seen  the  prepar- 
ations made  for  escorting  Miss  BeUgrore  and  her 
friends  to  Carlville,  than  he  headed  his  own  troops 
in  the  forest ;  and,  hy  a  series  of  skilful  manoeu- 
vres, forced  the  stuhbom  foe  from  the  cover  of  the 
woods,  and  drove  them  into  the  clearings.  Con- 
cealed by  the  underwood  on  the  vei^e  of  the  open- 
ings, the  Cadets  poured  in  a  most  destructive  fire 
upon  the  enemy,  till  the  mounted  brigade,  forming 
in  line,  charged  furiously  upon  the  Cherokees,  and 
drove  them  into  a  large  swamp  upon  the  margin 
of  the  river,  through  which  the  Indians  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  force  their  way.  Maitland  then 
ordered  the  whole  troops  to  advance,  and  extend 
.along  the  outskirts  of  the  swamp,  to  prevent  the 
Indians  extricating  themselves  from  their  perilous 
situation.  Exposed  to  the  galling  fire  of  the  Cadets 
and  negroes  around  the  swamp,  and  the  deep  mud 
and  rapid  river  preventing  all  escape,  the  Indians 
soon  made  signs  that  they  wished  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  The  firing  having  ceased,  one  of  their 
chiefs  scrambled  out  of  the  swamp,  his  long,  white 
blanket  thickly  covered  with  mud,  while  his  face, 
divested  of  its  war-paint,  expressed  mingled  feel- 
ings of  chagrin  and  sullen  haughtiness.  Throwing 
down  his  rifle,  he  stalked,  with  proud  up-springing, 
but  slow  steps,  towards  Maitland  and  a  group  of 
officers,  who  had  assembled  to  receive  him. 

**  Why  do  our  white  brethren  war  against  the 
Red  Cherokees  V  demanded  the  chief,  in  a  sullen, 
offended  tone,  as  if  he  and  his  tribe  were  the  worst- 
used  men  in  the  world. 

**  Why  do  the  Red  Cherokees  steal  on,  like  beasts 
of  prey,  to  destroy  the  white  men?"  said  Maitland, 
haughtily.  ''If  ye  come  like  wolves,  we  shall 
hunt  ye  down  as  wolves." 

**  The  pale-faces  were  the  first  aggressors,*'  re- 
plied the  Indian,  doggedly ;  *'  and  the  Red  Chero- 
kees only  revenged  their  wrongs." 

*^  You  had  no  cause  for  this  outbreak,"  rejoined 
Maitland ;  *'  and  less  cause  to  wander  from  the 
wilds  of  Greoigia,  to  destroy  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Carolina,  who  were  your  friends." 

''We  came  to  trade  with  the  Carolinians  in 
peace,"  said  the  Indian.  ''  The  pale-faces  in  the 
State  of  Georgia  would  drive  the  Red  Indian  from 
the  land.    We  deal  not  with  them." 

**  Ye  attacked  and  destroyed  several  plantations 
in  this  ve^  neighbourhood  about  two  years  ago ; 
ye  burned  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Bellgrove,  who 
was  ever  the  friend  of  your  race,  and  carried  off 
his  only  son  :  ye  wrought  ruin  and  destruction  ; 
your  very  footsteps  were  marked  with  massacre 
and  fire  ;  and  yet  you  call  this  peace  I " 

''  Our  young  braves  were  shot  down  like  wild 
deer  by  your  white  hunters,"  said  the  Indian ; 
''  therefore  we  attacked  your  plantations.  We  car- 
ried away  the  young  pale-face  as  a  hostage,  to 
prevent  farther  harm  from  his  race.  We  meant 
to  restore  him,  and  brought  him  with  us  to  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace,  and  be  in  friendship  with  our 
white  brethren  :  but  he  slew  some  of  our  young 
braves,  and  fled  from  our  wigwams ;  therefore 
we  pursued  him.  Our  chief,  Moonakah,  is  also 
slain.  Why  should  the  Red  Indian  not  seek  re- 
dress for  his  wrongs?  " 
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Your  braves  got  involved,  as  I  learn,  with 
some  white  hunters  in  the  woods,"  answered  Malt* 
land,  ^  and  fell  in  combat  with  them.  The  young 
man  harmed  them  not.  As  for  Moonakah,  he  &tiil 
Uves." 

" Restore  him  to  us  then,"  said  the  chief,  ''and 
the  Red  Indian  will  depart  in  peace,  and  no  longer 
contend  with  his  white  brethren." 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Maitland ;  "  your  warriors 
cannot  escape  us  now ;  let  them  lay  down  their 
arms  and  surrender." 

**  Never,"  exclaimed  the  Indian,  fiercely,  ^we 
wiU  die  first." 

^  Look,"  said  Maitland,  pointing  to  the  swamp 
where  the  Indians  were  struggling  amongst  the 
mud;  "if  they  enter  farther  into  the  swamp, 
they  will  all  be  drowned.  If  they  try  to  extricate 
themselves,  they  will  be  shot  down.  Take  your 
choice.  We  will  spare  your  lives  and  send  yon 
over  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  if  you  surrender;  if 
not,  we  will  destroy  you  i^l.  See,  the  negroes  are 
surrounding  the  opposite  verge  of  the  swamp  to 
prevent  your  escape." 

"  The  negroes'  hearts  are  black  like  their  faces," 
exclaimed  the  Indian,  fiercely.  "  They  are  dogs 
— and  sons  of  dogs.  They  are  black-hearted,  and 
have  acted  falsely  to  the  Red  Cherokee." 

"Ha!"  said  Maitland,  as  suspicion  flashed 
across  his  mind,  "  did  the  slaves  promise  to  aid  you 
in  this  outbreak  ?" 

"  They  did,"  answered  the  Indian.  "They  seek 
to  destroy  the  pale-faces,  and  pretend  to  offer  the 
Red  Indians  their  own  land  again.  They  are  bad 
— ^bad ! "  and  he  spat  on  the  ground  to  give  stronger 
efiect  to  his  expressions  of  rage  against  the  slares. 

Maitland  and  the  officers  around  him  exchanged 
glances  of  surprise ;  and  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  Cherokee's  statement,  MaiUand  agaiii 
addressed  him. 

"  So  the  black  slaves  broke  faith  with  the  Chero- 
kees, and  instead  of  aiding  them  agusBt  the 
whites,  they  fight  against  the  Indians?" 

"  The  Indian  sees  his  folly  in  trusting  to  the 
black  dogs,"  answered  the  chief.  "  Let  our  white 
brethren  beware  of  them  also.  Let  the  Cherokees 
return,  and  they  will  keep  down  the  black  slaTtf. 

"  We  can  keep  them  down  ourselves  if  we  wish 
it,"  said  Maitland.  "  You  have  heard  oar  terms, 
if  not  complied  with  within  ten  minutes,  yoor 
blood  be  upon  your  own  heads." 

The  Indian'  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and 
muttered,  "  Ugh,  ugh :  it  is  not  good — ^not  good. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Maitland,  addressiig  hU 
brother  officers,  "let  the  mounted  brigade  dispene 
along  the  margin  of  the  swamp,  to  cut  down  any 
Indians  who  struggle  out.  Place  Uie  negroee  at 
the  farthest-off  verge,  and  order  our  rifles  to 
advance  to  the  swamp." 

"  Stay,"  cried  the  Cherokee,  «  I  wiU  teU  to  my 
brethren  what  your  conditions  are." 

"  That  will  not  prevent  us  from  cutting  off  all 
possibility  of  your  escape,"  said  Maitland.  **  Voo 
may  return ;  but  the  troops  must  take  their  groosd; 
so  look  you  to  the  consequenoos,  if  within  ten 
minutes  you  do  not  accede  to  our  terms." 

With  a  downcast  look,  the  Indian  turned,  and 
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springing  lightly  on  the  harder  parts  of  the  soil, 
floon  rejoined  his  tribe.  An  angry  altercation  en- 
ifoedy  which  was  suddenly  broken  off  by  a  strong 
body  of  the  Indians,  making  a  bold  attempt  to 
force  their  way  through  the  negroes  on  the  verge  of 
the  swamp,  but  all  their  efforts  only  tended  to  their 
own  destruction  ;  and  they  were  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 

No  sooner  were  the  prisoners  secured,  than 
Maitland  forwarded  despatches  to  Captain  Os- 
borne, to  return  from  BeUgrove  Plantation  with 
the  troops  under  his  command  ;  and  to  escort  the 
prisoners  to  the  frontiers  of  the  district.  He  then 
ealled  a  council  of  the  officers  of  the  Brigade,  and 
represented  the  necessity  of  adopting  instant  mea- 
sores,  for  checking  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
negroesy  to  take  advantage  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
IndiuiB.  Accustomed,  however,  to  the  crouching 
natmsof  the  negroes,  and  being  taught  to  look 
upon  them  as  an  inferior  and  degraded  race  in  the 
sGile  of  humanity,  the  officers  only  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  the  negroes  rising  against  their  white  mas- 
teiB ;  and  maintained,  that  if  they  should  dare  to 
revolt,  their  owners  had  only  to  arm  themselves 
with  whips,  to  overawe  their  rebel  slaves,  and 
Rdnce  them  to  subjection.  Finding  his  remon- 
strances unavailing,  Maitland  consented  to  remain 
till  the  arrival  of  Captain  Osborne's  rifles ;  at  the 
same  time  begging  of  the  officers  to  keep  a  strict 
watch  on  the  movements  of  the  negroes  on  Myrtle- 
grove,  and  the  surrounding  plantations. 

The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Cadet  Brigade  had 
been  very  trifling,  while  that  of  the  Indians  was 
severe ;  and  the  result  was  calculated  to  crush  any 
future  hostile  movements  on  the  part  of  the  native 
tribes  in  the  States. 

Despatches  were  forwarded  to  the  city,  announc- 
ing the  defeat  of  the  Indians;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  following  day,  Maitland  received  orders  to  for- 
wud  the  prisoners  to  the  frontiers  of  the  district, 
and  deliver  them  over  to  the  troops  provided  to 
eonvey  them  to  their  destination;  and  then  to 
maxch  the  Rifle  Brigade  back  to  Carlville. 

It  was  late  on  the  evening  after  the  surrender 
of  the  Indians,  before  Captain  Osborne's  troops  ar- 
riredat  Myrtlegrove;  and  on  the  following  day, 
the  Indian  prisoners  were  divided  into  difierent 
parties,  and  each,  guarded  by  a  strong  body  of  the 
Cadets,  was  marched  off,  to  be  hand^  over  to  the 
neighbouring  troops.  Having  seen  the  arrange- 
nants  properly  made,  Maitland  issued  orders  for 
the  Mounted  Brigade  and  remainder  of  the  Cadets 
to  march  to  Carlville ;  and,  desirous  to  reach  the 
citj  before  their  arrival,  he  embarked  in  a  canoe 
on  the  Wandoo,  and  preceded  them. 

Evening  had  set  in  before  Maitland  landed  at 
CarlviUe ;  but,  as  he  proceeded  towards  the  man- 
luni-house  of  Colonel  Waldenberg,  he  could  not 
ftfnin  from  remarking  the  singular  conduct  of 
the  negroes  in  the  streets,  and  the  uncommon 
namber  of  country  negroes  assembled  in  small 
groups  at  the  oomers.  He  observed  that,  as  often 
sa  he  eyed  any  of  them  closely,  they  looked  startled, 
snd  as  if' conscious  of  guilt.  FiUed  with  vague 
apprehension,  he  reached  the  outer  gate  of  Wal- 
denberg's   mansion,  and,  on  knocking,  was  an- 


swered by  a  surly  black  porter,  who  informed  him 
that  Waldenberg  had  left  the  city  a  few  hours  pre- 
viously. Doubtful  of  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
but  supposing  that  Waldenberg  did  not  wish  to  be 
disturbed,  and  had  given  his  daves  instructions  to 
deny  him,  Maitland  turned,  and  walked  on  to  the 
city  guard-house,  where  he  found  Gralliard  and 
Brookley  together.  Both  were  happy  to  meet  with 
him  ;  and,  after  the  ordinary  congratulations  were 
over,  Maitland  told  them  of  the  disclosures  made 
by  the  Indians,  and  his  own  fears  that  the  negroes 
meditated  a  revolt.  Brookley  and  Galliard  ex 
changed  glances,  and  a  smile  lurked  around  the 
mouths  of  both. 

**  My  dear  Maitland,"  said  Brookley,  **  you  view 
this  matter  too  seriou^y.  Your  English  education 
has  spoiled  you  altogether.  The  negroes!  Lord 
help  the  poor  devils !  if  a  single  white  man  was 
to  attack  a  thousand  of  them,  with  only  a  cowskin 
in  his  hand,  he  would  set  them  all  to  flight." 

^'  You  are  wrong,  Brookley,"  answered  Maitland. 
'^  I  have  seen  the  negro  race  do  acts  of  most  heroic 
daring ;  and  I  have  heard  of  Africans  whose  bra- 
very, in  their  own  land,  equalled  that  of  the  best 
and  noblest  of  our  patriots." 

«  Poor  black  devik!"  cried  Brookley;  "  what 
was  the  use  of  all  their  patriotism  V* 

"  What  is  the  use  of  ours,  Brookley  ?  What  if 
our  ancestors,  when  fighting  for/reedomy  had  been 
conquered  and  sold  as  slaves  ?---made  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  a  race  they  ab- 
horred, and  we,  their  children,  made  the  scoff  and 
the  scorn  of  out  masters  V* 

**  Nay,"  said  Brookley,  ^  that  is  too  strong  a 
picture." 

''  Not  too  strong,''  said  Maitknd.  ''  Take  the  case 
home  to  ourselves :  If  the  negroes  fought  openly 
and  fairly  for  freedom,  I'd  break  my  sword  in 
pieces  rather  than  raise  it  against  them." 

*^  But  they  dare  not  meet  us  openly,"  cried 
Galliard. 

"  Therefore,"  answered  Maitland,  "  they  must 
plot  in  secret.  You  cannot  expect  your  slaves  to 
send  their  masters  a  fair  and  open  challenge  to 
combat." 

Conversing  thus,  the  gentlemen  glided  on,  till 
Brookley,  whose  fears  began  to  get  excited,  caused 
another  body  of  the  guard  to  assemble  at  the 
guard-house ;  and  Gralliard  and  Maitland  agreed  to 
remain  with  him  till  the  guard  should  be  posted 
at  nine  o'clock. 


CHAPTER  XVIX. — THE  INSURRECTION. 

The  sun  was  slowly  setting  behind  the  dark  masses 
of  forest  to  the  westward  of  the  city,  and  tinged 
the  sky  with  fiery  brightness,  while  the  air  felt 
hot  and  sulphureous,  and  gave  tokens  of  an  ap* 
preaching  bunder-storm.  One  dazzling  glare  of 
ruddy  light  shot  across  the  heavy  clouds,  which 
came  rolling  along  the  heavens,  and  then  all  set- 
tled into  the  death-like  silence  and  darkness  of  the 
grave.  For  a  space  all  Nature  seemed  hushed  into 
the  most  silent  repose,  and  not  even  a  breath  of 
wind  was  heard.  Suddenly  the  deep  croaking  of  a 
solitary  bull-frog  broke  upon  the  stilly  solitude. 
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and  inBtantly  the  concert  was  joined  by  the  noisy 
tenants  of  each  swamp  and  fen ;  while  the  shrill 
chirp  of  the  grasshoppers  gare  a  variety  to  the  rude, 
though  not  unpleasant,  notes,  which  sounded  far 
and  near ;  and  the  fire-flies,  darting  through  the 
air,  spread  a  bright  glare  around  them,  as  they 
ever  and  anon  clustered  together  like  a  globe  of 
fire,  or  darted  asunder  like  sparks  struck  from  a 
burning  torch. 

Refreshed  by  a  sound  sleep,  our  acquaintance 
liVliackie  was,  at  this  time,  lisUessly  leaning  over 
the  balustrade  of  the  verandah  of  the  mansbn- 
house,  watching  the  evolutions  of  the  fire-flies, 
when  the  sound  of  a  stealthy  step,  and  a  slight 
rustling  amongst  the  shrubbery,  aroused  him. 
<*Ah,  hal"  he  chuckled;  ''here  be  some  black 
vogue  come  for  tief  de  fruit*  I  hear  him  foot ;  stop, 
X  go  eotch  urn  I" 

The  footsteps  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  at 
length  were  heard  slowly  ascending  the  staircase. 
"*  Who  de  debU  is  dat  I"  thought  Whackie,  as, 
creeping  closely  to  the  trelissed  vines,  which  dus* 
tered  around  the  pillars  of  the  verandah,  he  lay 
motionless,  listening  to  the  advancing  footsteps. 
A  dark  figure  glided  past  him,  and  paused  opposite 
to  the  window  of  Miss  Bellgrove's  apartment.  The 
rays  of  the  taper,  beaming  through  the  window, 
feU  fidl  on  the  face  and  form  of  the  intruder ;  and 
Whackie,  with  mingled  consternation  and  joy,  be* 
held  his  friend  Zama  1  Whackie  had  heaid  that 
Zama  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians ;  and  the 
sudden  appearance  of  his  friend,  in  such  a  place, 
chilled  the  superstitious  African's*  very  blood,  so 
that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  move,  but  lay 
crouched  up,  gazing,  as  if  transfixed,  on  the  sup- 
posed apparition  before  him.  Zama  stood  for  a 
short  space  looking  into  the  apartment ;  and 
Whackie  beheld  hhn  wring  his  hands  bitterly, 
while  large  tears  coursed  from  his  eyes.  Heaving 
a  deep  sigh,  he  stepped  back  close  to  the  spot  where 
Whackie  lay  concealed.  "  She  is  alone,"  he  mur- 
mured ;  ''  and  yet  I  dare  not  warn  her  of  her 
danger.  But  i^e  shall  be  safe.  Yes,  Matilda; 
when  the  wild  din  of  war  bursts  around  thee, 
Zama's  arm  shall  shield  thee  from  all  danger." 
He  turned  away,  and  slowly  glided  from  the  spot. 
Whackie,  erBq>i]ig  on  his  hands  and  knees  from 
his  lurking-place,  looked  anxiously  after  the  re- 
ceding  figure,  and,  shaking  with  fear,  he  uttered, 
**  Dat  is  no  ghost ;  him  &ma  hesh^ :  wot  him 
see  in  dat  window  V*  So  saying,  he  r6se ;  and, 
ranning  to  the  window,  peered  through  it,  and  be- 
held Miss  Bellgrove  sitting  in  a  pensive  mood  at 
a  table.  He  then  turned,  and  hearing  the  foot- 
steps of  the  intruder  gliding  under  the  verandah, 
Whackie  instantly  thought  of  running  after  him, 
and  bringing  him  back.  Hurrying  down  the  stair- 
case, he  followed  Zama  across  the  garden,  and  ob- 
serred  him  pass  through  a  private  gate,  and  turn 
down  a  lonely  lane,  leading  to  Vendue  range. 

Thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  Zama,  and  no 
ghost,  that  he  was  following,  and  being  anxious  to 
find  out  his  lurking-place,  Whackie  followed  close- 
ly at  his  heek;  and,  slipping  from  tree  to  tree,  kept 
Zama  in  view,  without  being  observed  himself. 

Alter  walking  along  the  range,  Zama  struck 


down  to  the  beach  ;  and  Whackie,  availmg  hinuelf 
of  some  piles  of  wood  and  bales  of  cotton  which  lay 
along  the  sand,  crept  cautiously  along.  Oa  a  sad- 
den, Zama  stopped,  and  gave  a  low  whistle,  whkh 
was  instantly  answered  from  the  water,  and  a 
canoe  shot  dose  to  the  side  of  a  deserted  whsif ,  on 
which  Zama  had  placed  himself. 

^'  Hayti  I "  whispered  a  voice  from  the  eaiiM. 

**  ChrUtopke  /"  answered  Zama ;  and  Wbackie, 
to  his  amaseement,  beheld  Perault,  followed  by  otkr 
three  negroei^  spring  upon  the  whar^  almost  doie 
to  him. 

Stretching  himself  behind  a  pile  of  cotton  bales, 
Whackie  listened  vdth  breathless  attention  to  ik 
conversation  which  was  carried  on  in  low  toseiby 
the  conspirators. 

<'  What  news  V  said  Zama,  hastily. 

^  The  plantations  are  fired,"  answered  Petinlt, 
<^  and  blood  has  already  flowed.  Tbe  ooiuitry  ne- 
groes are  even  now  crossing  the  bay.  Wbere  an 
your  own  bands  1" 

'<  They  are  concealed  in  the  eveefcs,  oloie  totlie 
city,"  answered  Zama. 

**  All  has  gone  well,"  said  Perault. 

^'My  heart  misgives  me,"  answered  Zens. 
^^  Would  to  heaven  that  we  could  eseaps  viihoat 
bloodshed!" 

**  Now,  by  the  soul  of  my  fathenl"  ezdainwl 
Perault,  ^  I  would  not  leave  the  city  hi  peace,  if  1 
thought  that  one  white  man,  woman,  or  child,  were 
left  alive  ;  er  that  one  stone  of  it  stood  sbove  an- 
other. No,  Zama ;  so  far  we  are  saeoeesfol.  We 
must  strike  down  every  one  of  the  psle-faoed  mon- 
sters, and  let  their  blazing  dweUmgs  be  their  fane- 
ral  piles  r  Zama  shuddered  involuntaiily.  ^M 
hark!  the  canoes  are  rapidly  approaehhy/' oob- 
tinned  Perault.    ""Tie  time  we  were  at  m^' 

<"  But  the  city  guard r  said  Zama.   <«Anthey 

secured?" 

'' The  first  stroke  of  the  mne  o'clock  be]],  and  the 

negro  drum,  ssttles  that,"  answered  Ftarralt  *"^ 
will  be  suddenly  oveipowered  as  they  leeae  tm^ 
the  guard-house.  Besides,  the  posten  gate,  at  tbe 
back  of  the  guaid-house,  is  in  posseseton  of  one  of 
our  band.  Negro  Tom  wiU  wmove  the  bolts  to 
give  us  entrance.  That  done,  the  rest  is  eaiyjiad 
the  shipphig  once  secuned^Hayti,  tad  FNed<»D, 
are  before  us  \*' 

«<But  the  garrisons  in  the  bayf  inqiiicd  Zesn, 
stiU  unsatisfied. 

''  Are  filled  with  onr  Ibllowen ;  andthefiiit$|<^ 
of  destruction  from  the  city,  sees  tbe  g*i^ 
overpowered.  Our  schemes  aro  too  deeply  laid  w 
be  thwarted." 

The  rippUng  of  the  water,  and  th«  «^ 
splash  of  paddles,  gave  token  of  the  sdvance  ot 
the  canoes  of  Uke  insurgents.  A  signal  was  ex- 
changed between  P«rault  and  the  ^^^'^^  T2 
and  a  dense  mass  of  negroes  moved  towai*  v» 
place  whero  Perault  stood.  Whadrie  ewp*  <]*^ 
behind  the  pile  of  cotton  bales,  wheie  he  laye^ 
cealed,  peering  out  with  terror  on  the  scene  beftw 
him.  Canoe  followed  canoe,  tiD  the  creek  ^, 
crammed  with  them ;  and  band  after  bandw 

armed  negroes  sprang  upon  the  ^^*"^PJ'^|^ 
to  the  spot  where  Whackie  Uy  coBoealed.  >»» 
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Oft  rank,  and  fild  on  file,  they  moved  past,  and 
foixned  into  dose  column.  The  words  of  command 
were  given  in  suppressed  whispers  by  the  leaders. 
It  was  evident  that  considerable  time  must  have 
been  spent  In  bringing  the  insurgents  to  such  peiv 
fection  in  their  evolutions.  No  clang  of  weapons 
was  heard  amongst  them ;  and  the  deep  dry  sand 
Bcaroely  echoed  back  the  measured  tramp  of  the 
armed  thousands,  as  they  swept  along  the  beach 
towards  the  city. 

As  the  last  column  defiled  past  the  spot,  Whackie 
heard  the  voice  of  Perault  in  eamost  expostulation 
with  Zama. 

''Not  one  of  my  band  shall  attack  a  white  man, 
uoleas  in  self-defence,  and  in  fair  and  open  com- 
bat, should  the  citizens  oppose  our  escape,*'  Zama 
was  heard  to  say. 

''Zama,  are  yon  mad?*  answered  Perault. 
'^  When  can  there  be  fair  and  open  combat,  when 
all  oar  hopes  depend  on  secrecy  and  expedition, 
imdcr  doud  of  night  t  But,  see !"  he  cried,  with 
a  bnrst  of  joy,  "the  plantations  are  in  flames  I 
God  of  my  fathers  I  this  is  rapture !  See  how  the 
flames  kiss  the  sky,  lighting  the  heavdns  like  a 
tanlt  of  file !  •» 

"Ha  !'*  exclaimed  Zama,  ''this  may  alarm  the 
whites.'* 

"  Tush !-  said  Perault,  *'  fear  not.  The  citizens 
will  only  think  the  neighbouring  planters  are 
burning  down  the  long  grass  and  reeds  in  the 
forest.  But  let  us  on ;  our  host  Is  far  advanced 
towards  the  mustering-place.  Now,  proud  city," 
be  continued,  shaking  his  clenched  hand  towards 
it,  **  the  hour  of  thy  destruction  hath  come  ;  the 
chains  of  thy  slaves  are  broken;  and  the  blood  of 
tbeir  oppressors  shall  hiss  in  thy  smoking  ruins. 
Come, Zama ;  on,  onto  vengeance  and  to  freedom!* 

With  hurried  steps  the  cons{)irators  hastened 
after  their  fellow  rebels ;  and  Whackie,  horrified 
at  what  he  had  overheard,  raised  his  head,  and 
looked  cautiously  around.  The  whole  of  the  woods 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  was  one  vast  body 
of  fiame ;  while,  faintly  waned  over  its  waters, 
came  sounds  of  wniltation  and  triumph.  He  rose, 
but,  staggering,  sunk  on  the  ground. — "0  God  I" 
be  exclaimed,  **what,  what  is  dis?  Plantations 
onfii^B.— murdeiv— bum — ^kill  all-— destroy  de  city! 
^o,  you  dam  black-hearted  villains ! — no,  I  will 
baulk  you  yet!" 

So  saying,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  with  speedy, 
but  guarded  steps,  hurried  through  the  most  un- 
frequented lanes ;  and,  scrambling  over  some  walls, 
soon  reached  his  master's  house.  Dreading  lest 
the  other  negroes  should  be  in  the  plot,  he  avoided 
the  front  staircase,  and.  climbing  up  the  pillars,  he 
entered  the  piazza.  The  light  was  still  burning  in 
the  apartment  where  Mies  Bellgrove  sat;  and 
Whackie,  without  ceremony,  threw  open  the  door 
and  rushed  in.  Matilda  was  sitting  alone ;  and, 
alamed  at  the  rude  intrusion  of  the  negro,  she 
started  from  her  seat,  demanding  what  he  meant 
by  such  conduct.  Throwing  himself  at  her  feet, 
and,  stretching  his  clasped  hands  towards  her, 
while  tears  rolled  fast  down  his  cheeks,  in  broken 
accents  the  faithful  negro  exclaimed — **  O  Missee, 
save  yottshef ! — save  de  city  !" 


"  What  mean  ye,  Whackie  ?"  said  Matilda,  gas* 
ing,  with  amazement,  on  the  kneeling  negro. 

**  0  Missee,  de  niggers  are  in  rebellion  ;  de  plan-* 
tations  are  destroyed  ;  dey  come  to  bum  de  city." 
And  he  told  the  appaUing  tale.-^^  Look,"  he  cried, 
as,  starting  up,  he  threw  open  the  window,  and 
pointed  to  the  douds,  which  were  illumined  by  the 
broad  glare  of  the  blazing  plantations*  *'  SeSf 
Missee,  see !"  cried  the  negro ;  dere  is  no  time  for 
put  off  here." 

**  Great  God  I**  ejaculated  MatUda,  <*  what  can 
be  done!" 

"  Much,  Missee,  much !"  answered  the  negro,  as 
he  eamestly  approached  hen  *'  Come  and  alarm 
de  city  guard." 

*'  Are  there  none  of  the  citizens  prepared  to  re« 
pel  the  negroes  V* 

"  Not  one,"  was  the  answer.  '*  Dey  do  not  seem 
to  suspect  ought  wrong.  But  come,  Missee-^eze 
is  no  time  for  lose^-come  and  arouse  de  guard.*' 

**  Bare  I  trust  you  V  said  Matilda,  looking  ear- 
nestly at  Whackie.  "Surely  you  will  not  ^ray 
mer 

"  No,  Missee,"  was  the  earnest  response ;  "  poor 
Whackie  would  rader  hab  him  heart  cut  out,  dan 
betray  you.** 

"  I  will  trast  you,  then,"  answered  Matilda.  **  Let 
us  hasten  to  the  guard-house.*' 

"  Tank  you,  Missee,*'  cried  Whackie,  joyfully ; 
**  tank  you !  We  is  do  for  de  dam  rogues  yet !  But 
no  put  on  you  bonnet,**  he  continued,  as  he  saw 
Matilda  preparing  to  dress.  "  Tie  black  crape 
veil  round  you  face,  and  look  like  nigger  girl."  So 
saying,  he  tore  the  veil  from  the  bonnet,  and,  cast- 
ing it  over  Matilda's  face,  caused  her  to  fasten  it 
firmly.  Then  snatching  up  a  poker,  he  said,  '*  We 
sail  do  now :  de  fust  nigger  dat  touch  you  sail  feel 
dis.'*  So  saying,  he  brandished  the  poker ;  and 
requesting  Matilda  to  take  the  private  gate  through 
the  garden,  led  her  along  by  the  hand.  No  sooner 
had  they  passed  from  the  garden,  and  entered  on 
the  street,  than  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  armed  negroes,  one  of  whom  grasped 
Whackie  by  the  arm,  and  roughly  inquired— 

"  Hallo  !  bubba,  whereaway  f 

With  amazing  coolness  Whackie  answered-^ 

"  To  Hayti.** 

"Dat's  good,"  was  the  murmur  of  applause 
around  him  ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  pass.  On  ad- 
vancing further  along  the  street,  they  found  that 
the  lamps  had  all  been  extinguished.  The  night 
was  now  misty,  and  the  heavy  fog  was  loaded  with 
the  pestiferous  exhalations  frx)m  the  swamps  and 
fens  around.  On  drawing  near  to  the  guard- 
house, they  found  it  completely  surrounded  by  a 
dense  mass  of  the  negro  rebels.  Again  they  were 
stopped  ;  but  Whackie,  with  ready  coolness,  gave 
the  parole,  *'  Hayti  and  Christophe,**  the  password 
of  the  rebels,  and  was  allowed  to  pass  through 
their  ranks. 

**  Go  on,  bubba,**  was  whispered  to  him  by  more 
than  one  of  the  insurgent  host ;  **  In  few  minutes 
we  sail  dance  in  white  man's  blood." 

Still  holding  Matilda  by  the  hand,  and  cheering 
her  onwards  by  his  broken  exclamations  and  whis- 
pering, Whackie  reached  the  back  entrance,  which 
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led  through  the  Court  behind  the  guard-house.  On 
tiying  the  door  he  found  it  secured  in  the  inside, 
but  suddenly  was  addressed  in  a  deep  whisper  from 
within — 

"  Is  dat  you,  Perault  ?" 

Wliackie  at  once  answered,  **  Yes,"  and  the  door 
was  slowly  opened ;  and,  dragging  Matilda  after 
him,  he  rushed  in. 

"  Who  de  debil  is  you  T  was  the  inquiry  from 
the  party  who  had  opened  the  door,  and  whom 
Whackie  instantly  recognised  to  be  Dandy  Tom! 

"Anybody  along  wid  you,  TomT  inquired 
Whackie. 

"No,"  answered  Tom;  "but  who  de  debil  is 
you  ?» 

"  He  me — ^Whackie  !  and  take  dat,  you  dam 
tief."  So  saying,  he  raised  his  poker,  and  with  a 
blow  which  might  have  brained  a  bullock,  brought 
Tom  to  the  ground.  Then  turning  to  Matilda,  he 
cried,  "  Fly  to  de  guard-house  ;  I  will  secure  db 
door."  He  turned  and  refastened  the  bolts ;  then, 
raising  Tom  in  his  arms,  said,  "  You  shall  go  wid 
me,  you  dam  black  rogue,"  and  followed  his  mis- 
tress. 

Matilda  flew  forward  and  knocked  loudly  at  the 
guard-house  door,  when  a  Spanish  soldier  from 
within  cried  out "  Queesesto  ?" 

"  Ahra  V,M.  lapuerto"  exclaimed  Matilda. 

Surprised  at  hearing  the  sound  of  a  female  voice, 
the  soldier  instantly  opened  the  door,  and  Matilda 
rushed  past  him  into  the  guard-room  ;  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  sentinel,  Whackie  also  followed, 
with  negro  Tom  lying  over  his  shoulder.  An  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  from  the  guard,  when  they 
saw  Matilda  tear  the  veil  from  her  face,  and 
Whackie  throw  down  his  load,  aroused  Brookley, 
Maitland,  and  Galliard,  who  were  consulting  to- 
gether. 

"  Where  is  the  Captain  of  the  guard?"  cried 
Matilda. 

Maitland  at  once  recognised  the  voice,  and,  rush- 
ing forward,  caught  her  by  both  hands. 

"  Miss  Bellgrove !"  he  exclaimed. 

"Oh,  Maitland !"  she  answered,  almost  sinking 
into  his  arms,  *^  the  negroes  are  up  in  open  rebel- 
lion ;  the  streets  are  crowded  with  their  armed  bands, 
and  the  citizens  are  not  awara  of  the  danger." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Whackie,  "  here  be  one  of  de  black 


waggibones ;"  and  he  pointed  to  Tom,  who  was  sow 
sitting  up  scratching  his  head  with  a  look  of  be- 
wildered astonishment. 

In  a  transport  of  rage,  Galliard  drewhb  sword, 
and  placing  it  at  the  throat  of  his  rebel  sUtc,  ex- 
claimed, "  Villain,  confess,  or  I  will  plunge  my 
sword  into  your  body." 

The  sound  of  his  master's  voice,  and  the  sight  of 
the  cold  steel  glittering  before  him,  recaUed  the 
wandering  senses  of  Tom.  "  Yes,  Massa,  yes,"  he 
ejaculated,  "  I  will  confess  all." 

"Quick,  then,"  exclaimed  Galliard.  "How 
many  negroes  are  in  this  plot  V 

"  Thousands — ^all  de  niggers  in  de  city  and 
country  round." 

"What  is  their  object?"  cried  Galliard, 8tiUm^ 
nacing  him. 

The  answer  of  the  trembling  conspirator  was 
pretty  near  the  truth. 

"  Have  they  already  made  the  attack  T 

"  No,  Massa ;  not  till  de  nigger  drum  beats." 

"  We  have  time  yet,"  cried  Maitland, "although 
it  is  close  upon  the  hour  ;  we  must  take  instant 
measures  to  alarm  the  citizens." 

"The  guard,"  said  Captwn  Brookley,  "will 
make  their  stand  against  the  rebels  till  aid  ar- 
rives. 

"Would  to  Heaven!"  exclauned  Maitland, 
"  that  our  rifles  were  at  hand ;  and  yet  they  cannot 
be  far  off.  A  trusty  messenger  might  readily  meet 
and  hurry  them  forward." 

"  Alas !"  exclaimed  Matilda,  "  the  guard-house 
is  already  surrounded  by  the  negroes,  so  that  it  i3 
impossible  to  get  intelligence  conveyed." 

"  Oh  no,  Missee,"  answered  Whackie,  eagerly. 
"  I  shall  go  myshef,  and  bring  de  Cadets  to  %  de 
black  rascals.  I  sail  get  tro*  de  crowd  of  hlack 
niggers  by  say  '  Hayti  andXIJhristophc.*" 

"Is  that  their  password?"  cried  GaUiard, again 
menacing  his  delinquent  valet. 

"Yes,  Massa,"  cried  Tom,  trembling,  "^'o 
nigger  in  de  plot  has  any  oder  signal." 

"Then  by  your  leave.  Miss  Bellgrove,  I  shall 
borrow  your  black  veil,"  answered  GalHard,  lightlv, 
"  and  become  a  negro  for  once.  By  this  meani  I 
will  hurry  forward,  and  bring  the  Cadets  in  my- 
self." 

(  To  be  ccntinucd,) 
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"  Bless  my  soul,  what  can  it  be  ?  A  bumi-out 
comet,  or  Sinbad's  roc?  This  is  really  very  re- 
markable !"  and  I  drew  my  cheroot  from  my  mouth, 
and  leaning  against  the  old  battlement  of  Ehren- 
breitstein,  where  I  had  been  sauntering  for  the  last 
half-hour,  gazed  intently  towards  a  black  object, 
which  I  had  observed  for  some  time  sailing  towards 
the  town.  The  afternoon  had  been  squally,  and 
the  sky  a  good  deal  broken  up  with  clouds,  from  a 
bank  of  which  I  had  seen  this  inexplicable  object 
emerge  a  little  before,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
horijson.    By  degrees,  what  had  at  first  seemed  but 


a  speck  glancing  in  tlie  rays  of  the  westering  sun, 
grew  larger  and  larger,  as  it  advanced  rapidly  m 
the  direction  where  I  was  standing.  The  wind, 
before  which  it  was  scudding,  seemed  to  buffet  tt 
about  considerably.  It  dodged  and  tacked  and 
veered,  as  we  have  seen  a  crow  do  under  similar 
circumstances,  but,  upon  the  whole,  kept  steadily 
on  its  course.  It  maintained  a  considerable  elcTa- 
tion,  and,  as  it  drew  near,  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  a  gigantic  eagle,  except  that  it  wanted  a  neck 
and  head  ;  for  which,  however,  a  stream  of  dense 
black  smoke  that  issued  from  its  back  formed  an 
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iflipeifect  snbsiitute*  Could  thifl^  I  tlioaght,  be 
the  Aerial  Machine,  which  I  had  seen  filling  the 
paragraphs  of  such  English  papers  as  had  fallen 
in  mj  way  during  my  recent  excursion  through 
G€rmany?  But  while  I  was  still  speculating, 
whether  I  was  to  regard  it  in  this  light,  or  to 
consider  myself  as  under  the  operation  of  a  bottle 
of  Johannisbeig,  with  which  I  had  wound  up  my 
dinner,  a  new  phenomenon  developed  itself,  which 
in  the  end  served  to  clear  away  all  doubts  upon 
the  subject. 

The  roc,  or  mkh,  as  Mr.  Lane  writes  it,  if  roc  it 
was,  seemed  to  hare  some  spleen  against  me,  as 
the  rocs  in  the  Arabian  Nights  had  against  Sinbad's 
ressel,  and  apparently  wished  to  treat  me  to  a 
similar  fate.  For,  just  as  it  passed  over  my  head, 
I  observed  it  throw  out  some  bulky  object,  which 
swept  onwards  for  a  short  distance  with  the  im- 
petus communicated  by  the  speed  of  its  recent 
domicile,  then  vibrated  unsteadily  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  descended  perpendicularly  right  over  my  head. 
I  had  no  desire,  however,  to  play  the  Anacreon  to 
this  tortoise,  and  therefore  made  my  way  to  ''a 
more  removed  spot"  with  all  speed.  Down  it 
came, — ^neither  a  roc's  eggy  nor  a  rock  itself,  but 
a  veritable  Montgolfier  parachute, — with  a  bang 
that  made  the  old  walls  echo  again.  I  heard  a 
faint  cry  from  the  basket,  as  I  rushed  forward. 

**  Good  gracious!  where  am  IV  said  a  voice, 
whose  tones  I  thought  I  remembered. 

**  Run  agrotind  on  Ehrenbreitstein !  your  broad 
seat  of  honour  squatted  on  the  broad  stone  of  the 
same  quality,"  I  replied,  helping  the  unfortuniate 
and  breathless  aeronaut,  in  whom  I  now  recognised 
my  old  friend  Duggins,  to  rise  and  extricate  him- 
self from  the  ropes  of  the  parachute.  **  Why, 
Duggins,  who  the  deuce  would  have  thought  of 
tumbling  upon  you-Hio,  I  should  say,  of  being 
tumbled  upon  by  you,  nere  ?  This  beats  our  meet- 
ing on  the  Upper  Missouri*  all  hollow." 

'^  Oh !  oh ! "  said  Duggins,  rubbing  his  nether 
man,  'Uhat  expedition  was  a  joke  to  this.  I'd 
rather  make  fifty  pilgrimages  to  the  Siouxes  and 
Assinaboinsy  than  one  voyage  in  the  Aerial.  7%e 
Crows  of  the  Alleghanies  are  more  to  my  tsste  a 
great  deal,  than  aping  the  crows  of  the  upper  air 
is.  Myinaide  is  shaken  all  to  pieces.  Oh!"  he 
exclaimed,  as  in  the  effort  to  walk  the  probability  of 
adislocation  of  the  hip-jointbecamepainfully  appar- 
ent, *  Oh,  I  aha'n't  get  the  better  of  this  for  a  twelve- 
month.   Serves  me  right,  for  being  such  an  ass." 

"I  really  can't  say  as  to  that,"  replied  I.  "But 
lean  on  my  arm.  I  presume  you  have  no  parti- 
cular anxiety  about  preserving  this  piece  of  your 
moveable  property,"  said  I,  kicking  the  broken 
fragments  of  the  parachute.  "  I  shall  carry  your 
Talise  for  yon.  It  seems  safe  enough.  I  promise 
you  a  wonderfully  good  bed  for  a  Grerman  inn,  at 
The  White  Horse,  in  the  town  here, — soft  as  eider 
down.  So,  come  along.  Take  it  easy — ^no  bones 
broke.  A  little  rest  and  a  glass  or  two  of  wine 
will  put  you  all  to  rights." 

** Thank  you,  thank  you.    Oh,  confound  it!" 

''What's  the  matter?    What's  the  matter,  my 

*  See  Doggins's  Impressions  of  America.  TaU'tMa- 
^^ijK,  Hay,  1842. 
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dear  fellow?  We'll  soon  be  at  The  White  Horse. 
There  it  is,  that  queer-looking  old  hostel,  half-way 
down  the  street." 

"  Oh,  never  mind.  It  was  only  another  twinge ; 
but  that  twinge  was  a  '  screamer,'  as  our  Yankee 
friends  say,"  said  Duggins,  conjuring  up  the  ghost 
of  a  smile  into  his  generally  mii-thful  face.  **  1 
only  wish  poor  Ainsworth  and  Cruikshank  were 
as  well  out  of  the  mess.  As  for  Lever,  poor  fellow, 
poor  fellow!" 

*^  Ainsworth,  Cruikshank,  Lever !  You  don't 
mean  to  say,  that  they  are  all  scouring  through 
the  air  in  yonder  infernal  machine !  Where  is  it 
now,  I  wonder?  Out  of  sight,  by  Jove.  No. 
There  it  is — ^no— yes  it  is — a  mere  speck  on  the 
horizon.  Why,  at  that  rate,  they'll  be  at  London 
in  an  hour." 

"  Oh,  bless  you,  that's  nothing.  Only  you  try 
it,  and  you'll  not  be  surprised  at  that ! " 

''Thank  you!  But  Lever,  Cruikshank,  what 
of  them?" 

'  ''As  to  Lever,  ask  for  him  at  the  lions  of  the 
Zahara." 

"  Grood  Heavens,  you  don't  mean  to  say,  that — ^" 
and  I  went  through  a  pantomimic  representation 
expresdive  of  a  gentleman  disappearing  down  an 
enormous  throat— 

"  Like  Harlequin  through  a  clock  case.  It's  a 
fact :  Daniel  himself  could  not  have  escaped." 

"  And  Cruikshank  and  Ainsworth  ?" 

"  Oh,  they're  safe  enough— that  is,  as  fAr  as  any 
man  can  be  safe  in  that  Flying  Steamboat.  £cod, 
I  only  wish  them  as  well  out  of  it  as  I  am.  Is 
this  your  inn?  Das  IVeisse  Pfird!  meaning.  The 
White  Horse,  I  suppose.  Well,  upon  my  soul,  I 
should  not  have  known  it— I  should  have  m^that 
animal  belonged  to  qnite  a  new  species  in  natural 

history." 

"  A  mere  flight  of  German  fancy.  You  wouldn't 
have  a  German  horse  like  an  English  one,  would 
you  ?  However,  let  me  hand  you  over  to  the  comely 
Fmu  Kalbsbraten,  who,  I  dare  say,  can  contrive 
to  cook  some  less  equivocal  object  of  natural  his* 
tory  for  our  supper,  while  you  are  fomenting  your 

bruises."^ 

I  supported  Duggins  to  a  bed-room  to  which  we 
were  heralded  by  our  buxom  hostess,  who  mani- 
fested her  sympathy  for  his  sufferings  by  a  cento 
of  Ach  Gotts,  Der  Himmels,  and  Armer  lieber 
Herrs !  By  vigorous  application  of  shampooing 
and  hot  wstter,  the  pain  of  his  bruises  was  con- 
siderably reduced ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
hours,  he  was  able  to  do  justice  to  a  devilled  fowl 
and  an  omelette,  tossed  up  by  the  fair  hands  of 
the  Fran  Kalbsbraten  herself.  A  flask  of  excellent 
Geisenheimer  by  no  means  retarded  his  restoration 

to  good  spirits. 

"  And  so  this  was  the  much  talked-of  Aerial 
Machme  that  you  were  dropped  out  of  in  such  a 

summary  way." 

"  Summary !  I  was  only  too  glad  to  get  out  of  it 
any  way.  The  wealth  of  all  the  sugar-bakers 
in  London  would  not  have  tempted  me  to  stay  in 
it  ten  minutes  longer." 

"  What  the  deuce  took  you  into  it,  then  ?  'The 
man  that  goes  whisking  over  sea  and  hill-top,  like 
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witches  on  a  broomstick,  can't  expect  to  have  as 
easy  a  seat  up  aloft,  as  if  he  were  rolling  along  the 
wood  pavement  in  a  Brougham." 

•'  Curiosity,  sheer  curiosity." 

**  Come  now,  confess,  you  wanted  to  make  a 
book  of  it  I  Impressions  of  The  Aerial — two  vol- 
umes—one guinea.  The  public  purse  bleeds  freely. 
Wasn't  that  it?" 

*'  Well,  perhaps  there  might  be  something  of  that, 
too.  But  the  chief  motive  was  curiosity.  When 
Henson  sent  me  an  invitation  to  accompany  him 
on  the  trial-trip  with  a  few  friends.  What  a  glorious 
opportunity,  thought  I,  for  realizing  the  dream 
which  I  and  you,  and  every  poetical  mind,  has  often 
entertained  of  passing  from  country  to  country  and 
sea  to  sea,  like  an  Ariel — " 

In  a  Taglioni  and  Wellington  boots — " 
Now  to  see  rivers,  forests,  cities  gleaming  un- 
der us  in  the  sunshine,  like  gems  upon  the  emerald 
robe  of  earth, — ^now  to  be  sailing  under  the  moon- 
shine, with  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  leaping  and 
heaving  beneath  us." 

"  Now  taking  tea  and  toast  upon  the  Wall  of 
China ;  now  sweating  *mong  the  blacks  of  Caro- 
lina !  Exactly  so ;  I  entirely  understand.  You 
accepted  Henson's  invitation,  in  short." 

"  Oh  yes,  certainly.  It  was,  let  me  see ;  yes, — 
on  Tuesday  evening  last  that  I  drove  down  to  Nett- 
ing Hill,  where  he  had  been  making  experiments 
with  his  machine  for  some  time.'  I  of  course 
said  not  a  word  about  it  to  my  family.  Merely 
mentioned  I  was  going  down  to  Penzance  to  make 
a  few  sketches  for  «  book  I  am  writing,  packed  up 
a  few  shirts,  and  pretended  that  I  was  to  start  by 
the  Southampton  Railway.  It  cost  me  a  struggle, 
when  the  time  to  start  actually  arrived.  The  peril 
of  the  expedition  had  never  crossed  my  mind  before. 
But  when  my  children,  bless  their  cKubby  little  feet 
and  fingers !  were  brought  to  me  thai  evening — 
in  their  smart  little  night-gowns,  just  befose  being 
put  to  bed — " 

*♦  Never  mind  these  family  matters.  You  got  to 
Netting  Hill  all  safe,  I  presume  ?  Tell  me  how 
you  managed  to  get  under  way." 

**  On  reaching  the  ground,  I  found  th  A I  had  to 
ascend  an  inclined  plane,  at  the  top  of  which,  at  an 
elevation  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  so,  the 
Aerial  Machine  was  fastened.  I  was  rather  late, 
and  found  thai^  my  companions  were  already  on 
board.  The  steam-engine  was  hissing  and  splut- 
tering furiously.  Everything,  in  short,  was  ready 
for  the  start.  But  as  the  whole  arrangements  were 
kept  secret  from  the  public,  there  was  none  of  the 
usual  flurry,  and  crush,  and  scrambling,  the  eolU- 
fuon  of  porters,  and  insane  bellowinge  of  gentlemen 
for  their  portmanteaus,  and  ladies  for  their  spaniels^ 
that  usually  precede  the  starting  of  steam  convey- 
ances. On  the  contrary,  an  awful  stillness  was 
preserved  by  all  present.  None  of  the  crew  were 
visible.  Cruikshank  gave  me  a  timid  nod ;  and 
Ainsworth,  instead  of  his  usual  warm  grip  of  the 
hand,  hailed  me  with  a  stare  ^f  very  imperfect 
recognition.  The  only  person  who  seemed  at  all 
at  ease  was  Lever,  whom  I  knew  merely  by  sight, 
and  who  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  wrapped  in  a  mili- 
tary cloak,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  tittering  over  the 


last  number  of  Punch,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  Joseph 
Jenkins  in  the  steward's  room  as  I  passed.  He 
seemed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  violent  fear, 
which  had  driven  out  of  his  head  every  random 
recollection  that  usually  illuminated  his  mental 
darkness.  It  was  very  clear,  that  my  scheme  of 
a  book  would  never  do.  Lever  with  his  dashing 
slashing  style,  Ainsworth  with  Cruikshank  at  his 
elbow,  and  Jenkins  with  his  note-book  of  facts— I 
had  not  a  dog's  chance  against  them." 

^'  We'll  have  a  fine  run  of  it, "  said  HeDBon, 
who  was  all  animation,  his  clear  gray  eye  sparkling 
in  anticipation  of  his  approaching  triumph. 
**  There's  a  light  wind  creeping  along  from  the 
north  that  will  carry  us  away  in  fine  style." 

**  Ha ! "  we  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  trying  to 
look  as  much  at  our  ease  as  possible,  and  as  if  we 
had  so  stout  a  heart  for  the  voyage,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  total  indifference  to  us,  whether  it  hlew 
great  guns,  or  whether  there  was  no  wind  at  all. 

"  By  the  by,  gentleman,"  said  Henson,  double 
locking  the  door  through  which  we  had  entered 
the  machine,  and  putting  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
*^  there  is  one  thing  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you. 
As  we  are  forced  to  cany  light  weight,  and  there- 
fore can  have  no  idlers  on  board,  you  must  all  stand 
by  for  a  turn  of  work  on  the  voyage." 

"  Delighted— certainly — great  pleasure !"— was 
the  general  exclamation. 

"  To  prevent  all  mistakes — ^you  see  I  like  to  have 
things  all  trim  and  ship-shape — suppose  you  draw 
lots  among  you  who  shall  be  cook,  steward,  and 
cabin-boy." 

** Capital!"  cried  Jenkins.— « Such  fun,"  said 
Ainsworth. — "I'll  be  steward,  and  mix  the  liquor," 
shouted  Cruikshank.— "  And  I'll  drink  it,  my 
jewel,"  said  Lever,  looking  round  and  elLminating 
a  whiff  from  his  cigar  with^e  utmost  nonehalancc 
as  he  spoke. 

^'A  mighty  pleasant  avening/'  he  contbued, 
"  we'll  make  of  it ;  so,  George^  the  sooner  you  be- 
gin your  vocation  and  produoe  the  matharials,  the 
Atgher  the  opinbn  I'll  have  of  you." 

"Stop  a  bit,  gentlemen,"  intermpted  Henson. 
"  I'm  borry  to  say,  that  my  stoker  is  so  infernally 
drunk,  that  I  must  leave  him  behind.  I  can't  take 
his  place  myself,  because,  as  you  see^  I  will  have 
enough  to  do  looking  after  the  tiller  ropes.  1  m 
the  last  man  to  put  any  gentleman  in  an  awkward 
or  painful  position,  but  one  of  you  must  be  stoker; 
and,  if  you  please,  we'll  draw  lots  for  that  too/' 

*^  Not  a  face  among  us  but  grew  as  long,  at  this 
announcement,  as  a  Philadelphia  Q,uaker'8,  A  con- 
siderable variety  of  expletives  escaped  in  the  agita- 
tion of  the  moment,  and  the  eyes  of  all  glanced 
feverishly  towards  the  door. 

'^  It's  no  uae,  gentlemen,"  said  Henson,  pleasantly 
but  firmly.  "  We're  ready  to  start  A  great  pro- 
blem in  science  is  on  the  eve  of  being  solved.  I 
put  it  to  you  as  men  of  education,  as  philanthro- 
pists. Will  you,  for  a  small  matter  of  personal 
comfort,  delay  the  great  experiment?" 

«  Oh,  —  it,"  exclaimed  the  modem  Hogarth, 
^'  science  is  all  very  well,  and  philanthropy  may  be 
BO  too — although  I  never  know  a  philanthropic 
yet,  that  was  not  a  scoundrel— but  I'll  see  them 
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both  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  before  I'll  consent 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  fomace  like  Monsieur  Chabert. 
Vm  not  a  salamander." 

"  It  b  most  probable  that  we  shall  all  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  if  you  or  some  other  of  our 
friends  don't  accept  the  vacant  shovel,"  said  Hen- 
son,  smiling.  He  stepped  back  and  called  down 
something  into  the  engine-room ;  then  advancing  to 
the  end  of  the  cabin,  he  lifted  a  hatchet  that  was 
lying  beside  a  large  pin,  around  which  was  coiled 
a  cable  of  the  thlcki^ess  of  your  arm,  and  with  two 
rapid  strokes  cut  the  I'ope  in  two.  That  instant 
the  vessel  shot  forward  like  an  arrow.  Cruikshank 
disappeared  vender  the  table,  I  was  projected  into 
Lev0r  8  lapy  Alnsworth  and  Jenkins  embraced  each 
other  on  the  floor. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  settle  it  among  ^''ourselves," 
said  Henson,  taking  his  seat  very  quietly  between 
the  tiller  ropes.  "  We  are  ofl^,  and  mtut  have  a  stoker." 

**  Remonstranee  was  now  fruitless.  We  therefore 
picked  ourselves  up  and  proceeded  to  draw  lots  for 
the  vacant  posts  with  the  best  grace  T^e  could. 
Meanwhile  Cruikshank  kept  muttering  dark  say- 
ings about  *  unhandsome  advantage,'  and  making 
gestures  typical  of  a  desire  to  have  a  little  fancy 
sparring  with  Mr.  Henson.  But  when  he  drew 
the  steward's  place,  the  berth  which  he  had  pre- 
viously destined  for  himself,  he  became  wonderfully 
tranquil,  nay,  even  smiled  at  Ainswoi*th's  look  of 
horror,  when  the  dreaded  post  of  stoker  fell  to  his 
lot  I  drew  the  cook's  place,  Jenkins  the  cabin- 
boy's;  and  that  the  joke  might  be  thoroughly  kept 
up,  Lever  undertook  to  be  the  gentleman  of  the  party, 

'^Alnsworth,  my  lad,  let  me  mij(  you  a  tumbler," 
Bald  Cruikshank,  who  had  had  by  this  time  en- 
sconced himself  behind  a  chevaux-de-frize  of  bottles, 
flanked  by  two  enormous  bastions  of  loaf-sugar, 
and  garrisoned  with  a  large  supply  of  shot  in  the 
shape  of  lin^es,  *^  It  will  do  you  good  before  you 
turn  in  for  the  night.    Warm  work,  you  know !" 

^'  You'll  e^^cuse  me,  Mr.  Cruiks]iank ;  I've  had 
one  stoker  tipsy  to  night  already,"  here  broke  in 
our  conductor.  "Not  a  drop  till  daylight.  Mr.Ains- 
wortb,  the  fire's  getting  low,  I  see,"  he  continued, 
as  he  glanced  through  a  wicket  behind  Mm,  which 
comnuinded  a  view  of  the  furnace,  "  You'll  re- 
quire to  turn  in  and  watch  it/' 

"Good  night,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  we  all, 
pressing  round  the  author  of  Rookwood,  and  shak- 
ing him  afifectionately  by  the  hand,  "  It  might  have 
been  our  own  case,  you  know." 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  it  had  ! "  said  William  Har- 
rison, dashing  into  the  engine-room,  which  Henson 
deliberately  locked  behind  him, 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Duggins,"  said  I,  "  our  friend 
Ainswortli  was  much  to  be  pitied,  I  dare  s^  he 
vould  rather  have  been  in  his  own  Well-Hole. 
But  the  bottle's  done.  Capital  wine  this,  is  it  not? 
Lieseheny  mein  Liebeskindy  hommen  Sie  Keravfl  Ein 
amkres  FUUohen  Oemnheimer  /" 

**MU  Vergnugen  r*  replied  the  pretty  Lieschen, 
our  landlady's  daughter,  placing  another  flask  on 
the  table.    **  Schmeekt  d<u  fitU  ?    liichi  wahr?" 

''  Himmluch  1    Well,  and  how  did  you  get  on, 
after  Ainsworth  entered  upon  his  fiery  task  ?" 
"Why,  the  fact  is,  after  that  we  turned  to,  and 


made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Lerer 
told  capital  stories — Cruikshank  brewed  capital 
punch; — as  for  Jenkins,  we  despatched  him  to  the 
steward's  room  to  wash  the  dishes  and  clean  our 
boots,  for  fear  of  his  dragging  our  conversation  into 
his  next  book.  The  motion  of  the  vessel,  which  pur- 
sued its  way  steadily  through  the  air,  became  very 
pleasant,  after  a  little,  and  we  were  as  merry  as 
possible.  I  soon  became  very  drowsy.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  the  rarefied  air  that  overcame  me,  although 
I  believe  we  took  no  great  altitude  at  first  either ;  or 
perhaps  it  might  be  the  punch,  or  both ;  but  1  be- 
lieve I  fell  asleep  about  eleven,  singing  the  chorua 
of  *  We  fly  by  Night,'  which  Henson  led  ofl"  with 
great  taste  and  ^o  small  execution." 

"  I  dare  say  your  aerial  chant  was  regarded  aa 
the  music  of  the  spheres  by  any  gentleman  of  a 
poetical  turn  who  may  have  hea,rd  you." 

"  Very  possibly.  But  if  you're  done  with  tha^ 
bottle  ?  Thank  you ! "  Duggins  refreshed  himself 
with  a  potent  pull  at  the  Geisenheimer,  and  con- 
tinued. 

*'  When  day  dawned,  we  found  ourselves  skim- 
ming over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
The  prospect  was  divine.  To  the  east,  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  horizon,  Malta  appeared  like  a  black 
speck  against  the  brilliant  orange  hue  which  the 
rising  sun  sent  forth  as  the  precursor  of  his  com- 
ing. To  the  west  lay  the  Sierras  of  Spain,  still 
wrapped  in  the  fog  and  gloom  of  night ;  whilst  the 
snowy  tops  of  the  Atlas  range,  towards  which  we 
were  approaching,  shone  with  that  rpsy  light,  which 
the  denizen  of  the  Alps  beholds,  ere,  girding  him- 
self for  the  pursuit  of  the  chamois,  he  prefers  hia 
prayer  from  the  lowly  valley  to  the  blessed  Saint, 
whose  star  rests  like  a  halo  upox^  the  Jungfrau'a 
untrodden  summit !" 

"  That's  very  pretty,  Duggins,"  said  I,  with  a 
slight  yawn,  "  but  we  hav'n't  time  for  that  sort  of 
thing  just  now ;  so  pray  keep  to  facts,  will  you, 
and  we'll  imagine  the  poetry," 

"  Having  satiated  my  curiosity  with  a  view  of 
the  external  landscape,  I  next  directed  my  attention 
to  my  fellow- voyagers.  Lever  lay  sound  asleep  with 
his  legs  stretching  across  the  table.  A  purple  vel- 
vet nightcap  and  gold  tassel  gracefully  concealed 
his  right  eye ;  and  the  butt  end  of  a  ci^ar,  wit}i 
about  an  inch  of  gray  ashes,  was  firmly  fixed  ba- 
tween  his  lips.  The  head  of  Cruikshank  lay  upon 
the  table,  under  shelter  of  his  right  arm.  Upon 
the  thumb-nail  of  his  left  hand,  which  grasped  an 
empty  tumbler,  I  observed  a  sketch  of  myself.  It 
was  wretchedly  drawn,  and  therefore,  before  awak- 
ening him,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  erasing  it* 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  car  sat  Henson,  wrapped 
in  a  huge  pilot  coat,  his  vigilant  clear  eye  dilated 
with  the  consciousness  of  superior  genius^  and  the 
tiller  ropes  noosed  around  his  arm. 

"  Good  morning,  Master  Duggins ! "  said  he, 
"You've  slept  well,  considering  the  precious  row  we 
had  on  board  last  night." 

"  Gracious  heavens ! "  said  I,  "  did  anything  go 
wrong  with  the  machinery  ?" 

"  Shiver  my  vanes !  no, "  replied  Henson ; 
"  we've  had  a  glorious  run  of  it.  Light  airs  and 
catspaws  from  the  north-west  by  norUi,  since  two 
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bells.  Only^  d'ye  see,  there  was  something  like  a 
mutiny  on  board.  Our  stoker  was  going  to  strike 
worky  because  we  refused  him  an  allowance  of 
grog;  but  I  beat  all  hands  to  quarters,  and  we 
soon  made  him  belay  his  jaw.  He's  quiet  enough 
now,  I  reckon." 

**  A  horrid  suspicion  seized  me.  Could  they  have 
pitched  Ainsworth  overboard  ?  I  believe  the  thought 
was  legibly  written  on  my  countenance,  for  Hen- 
son  gave  a  short  gruff  laugh,  and  continued — 

**Why,  no— we  didn't  do  that  exactly,  for  we 
couldn't  spare  him :  but  we  shut  him  up  in  the 
boiler,  and  told  him,  that  if  he  didn't  work  there 
like  a  good  'un  till  seven  bells,  he  had  very  little 
chance  of  ever  tasting  half-and-half  again.  He 
roared  a  good  deal  for  the  first  half-watch,  and 
wouldn't  poke  the  fire,  but  I  turned  in  a  jet  of 
steam  upon  him,  and  that  settled  the  business.  He 
does  his  work  now  as  handy  as  if  he  had  been  bred 
to  it.    Boiler,  ahoy !  '* 

**  Boiler  it  is,  Sir!"  replied  a  faint  voice  from 
the  interior. 

**  Chuck  on  another  half  hundred-weight  of  coke, 
will  you,  and  then  you  can  have  a  mouthful  of  fresh 
air! 

**  A  sudden  scrambling  and  scratching  in  the 
bowels  of  the  copper  cone  evinced  the  increased 
activity  of  its  occupant. 

**  Ha !  Duggins,  my  hearty,  how  are  you  ?"  said 
Lever,  awaking — "  Henson,  my  trump,  how  do 
you  find  yourself?  Where  the  deuce  may  we  be 
now?  over  the  Mediterranean,  eh ?  Well,  that's 
some  fun !  That's  Algiers,  I  suppose,  in  the  distance 
— suppose  we  stoop  down  and  take  it  from  the 
French?  Hallo!  Cruikshank,  my  buck!  waken 
up,  will  you,  and  give  us  a  bottle  of  soda-water 
with  a  bottom  of  brandy  in  it." 

*^  Cruikshank  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  Lever 
rattled  on — 

**  Devilish  good  stuff  this,  after  a  hard  night's 
Bwizzling!  'Duggins,  do  you  think  you  could 
knock  off  a  spatch-cock,  or  a  kidney  with  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  cayenne?  Try  it — ^that's  a  good  fel- 
low. I  say,  Henson, — what  the  deuce  have  you 
made  of  Ainsworth?  I  could  hardly  get  a  wink  of 
sleep  for  his  confounded  bellowing  in  the  boiler." 

*'  I  dare  say.  Master  Charley,"  said  Cruikshank, 
a  little  offended  at  the  cavalier  manner  in  which 
Lever  seemed  disposed  to  treat  his  friend — '^  I  dare 
say  you'd  be  rather  apt  to  bellow  yourself,  if  you 
were  shut  in  there  without  a  drop  of  anything  to 
wet  your  whistle.  He  hadn't  six  stiff  tumblers 
and  a  snooze  after  them  to  keep  him  fresh." 

"  Which  you  had,  at  the  very  least,  friend  George," 
retorted  Lever.  "  But,  hang  it,  after  all,  it's  not 
right  to  muzzle  the  ox  that  treads  out  the  coke, 
eh  ?  I  say,  Henson, — do  you  think  it  would  be 
safe  to  let  the  poor  devil  out  for  an  hour  or  so  ? 
We  can  easily  shove  him  in  again,  you  know, 
when  he's  wanted." 

"  Henson  swept  the  horizon  with  his  telescope, 
noted  down  some  figures  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  and 
then  appeared  absorbed  in  calculation. 

**  By  the  quadrant  less  seven,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause.  **  I  think  he  may  come  out  now.  There's 
no  chance  of  a  squall  on  this  side  the  equator,  and 


there's  fuel  enough  in  the  furnace  to  keep  as  going 
as  far  as  the  mountains  of  the  Moon.  Tiunbie  oat 
my  kiddy !"  and  he  drew  back  the  bolt. 

**  Poor  Ainsworth !  When  he  entered  the  Aerial 
he  was  in  ripe  and  ruddy  condition,  plump  as  a 
Dunstable  lark,  and  full  of  fun  and  frolic  Now, 
he  crawled  out  from  his  den,  a  spectral  emaciated 
figure ;  his  long  hair,  matted  with  ashes  and  sweat, 
hung  around  his  cheeks  like  a  bunch  of  tallow 
dips  tied  together  by  the  wicks ;  his  face  was 
streaked  with  a  fancy  ochre  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  steam  and  cinders ;  and  his  elegant 
apparel,  which  might  formerly  have  electrified 
Piccadilly,  was  now  woefully  soiled,  and  in  aome 
places  burned  into  patches.  His  first  action  was 
to  clutch  convulsively  at  a  jug  of  beer  which  be 
drained  to  the  very  dregs.  He  then  threw  himself 
upon  a  sofa  and  scowled  moodily  around. 

"  Ainsworth,  my  fine  fellow ! "  said  Lever,  by  way 
of  soothing  him,  ''you've  had  a  long  spell  of  it, 
and  we  all  feel  devilishly  obliged.  Take  a  drop 
more  beer.  Cruikshank,  look  sharp,  will  you, 
and  handle  the  tap.'* 

**  William  Harrison  glared  wildly  at  him.  He 
said  nothing,  however,  but  took  the  beer. 

"When  I  was  a  child,"  said  I,  cheerfully,  hoping 
to  allay  the  irritation  of  my  friend,  "  quite  a  UtUe 
child,  you  know, — a  thing  full  of  life  and  joy,  I 
remember  to  have  tumbled,  on  a  rainy  day,  over  a 
heap  of  ashes,  and  to  have  been  very  much  in  the 
same  plight  with  yourself.  Would  you  like  to 
wash  your  face,  my  dear  fellow  ?" 

"Driz  my  kemesa!"  said  Ainsworth,  sayagely. 
"Give  us  none  of  your  gammon.  Master  Duggins, 
for  I  won't  stand  no  nonsense." 

"  Quite  right,"  said. Lever;  "  devilish  spirited 
answer.  I  say,  Duggins,  where'a  that  spatch-cocli 
you  promised  to  make  about  an  hour  ago  ?  I^k 
sharp,  will  youl  Why,  confound  it,  man,  are 
you  to  sit  there  all  day  with  your  hands  in  yonr 
pockets,  doing  nothing  ?  Joint-stock  work,  you 
know,— division  of  labour,  eh?  That's  it  Ladle 
away  with  the  cayenne.  Cruikshank,  I'll  thank 
you  for  another  glass  of  soda  and  cogniac ;  (a  lig^^ 
for  my  cigar,  Jenkins  1)  and  then  squeeie  a  lemon 
or  two  into  that  bowl — a  glass  of  weak  rum-punch 
will  do  us  no  harm,  eh,  Henson?  and  I've  a  notion 
we  shall  find  it  confoundedly  hot  in  crossiDg  the 
great  Zahara  desert.  Ainsworth,  my  good  fellow, 
*pon  my  soul  you'd  better  dip  your  head  in  that 
bucket.  You'd  improve  your  appearance  vastly.— 
£h !  what  was  that?  a  cannon-^ot?  By  Geoige! 
we're  above  Algiers;  and  these  confounded  French 
are  firing  at  us ! " 

"  Sure  enough  a  cannon-ball  came  whistling  op 
within  three  yards  of  the  larboard  sail,  and  reaching 
its  upmost  point  of  elevation,  about  a  hundred  feet 
above  us,  turned  in  the  air,  and  fell  straight  down 
with  immense  velocity  to  the  earth.  It  went  crash 
into  a  minaret. 

"  There's  a  muezzin  done  for !"  cried  Lever,  who 
had  been  staring  down  through  a  tdeooope. 

"  Henson  grew  pale. 

"If  they  hit  the  engine,"  said  he, "  or  even  shiw 
the  canvass,  it's  all  up  with  us.  Blast  them !  then  s 
another  fellow  below  pointing  a  gun !" 
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*•  Short  sixes,  I  perceive,"  said  Lever.  "Hand 
me  thai  rifle,  will  you — ^bang ! — ^there  goes  the  ar- 
tSlleiyman  on  the  rampart,  tumbling  over  like  a  dol- 
phin with  a  hole  through  his  jacket ;  and  I  guess, 
by  this  time  we're  pretty  well  out  of  their  range." 

^  And  so  it  proved.  Five  more  guns  were  fired 
at  us  from  the  batteries  of  Algiers ;  but  the  shot, 
as  Lever  predicted,  fell  short  of  the  mark,  and  no 
injury  ensued.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I 
felt  rather  nervous  until  the  roar  of  the  artillery 
was  silenced. 

**  This  incident  had  the  effect  in  some  degree  of 
restoring  peace  among  our  party,  and  might  have 
done  80  sitogether,  if  the  military  man  had  pos- 
sessed sufficient  tact  to  improve  his  advantage.  He 
seemed,  however,  to  consider  that  his  successful 
shot  had  placed  him  so  far  above  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  us,  that  he  might  do  exactly  what  he  chose. 
Accordingly,  he  kept  me  working  at  the  spatch- 
cocks and  kidneys,  as  if  I  had  been  a  regimental 
cook.  What  vrith  squeezing  and  mixing  and 
ladling,  Cruikshank  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  Jen- 
kins was  run  off  his  feet  by  him ;  and  even  poor 
exhausted  Ainsworth  was  forced  to  minister  to  the 
personal  comforts  of  the  author  of  Harry  Lorrequer. 
Henson  was  the  only  man  whom  he  did  not  dare 
to  meddle  with.  Even  the  warrior  of  the  penin- 
Bnla  quailed  before  the  falcon  eye  of  the  aeronaut. 

**  We  now  approached  the  tremendous  range  of 
the  Atlas.  By  a  dexterous  motion  of  the  tiller, 
Ilenson  lowered  the  tail  of  the  machine,  and  we 
rose  slantingly  in  the  air,  as  light  and  gracefully 
as  a  swallow.  At  first  our  course  lay  above  huge 
patches  of  forest-^great  hoary  primeval  trees 
stretching  for  leagueis  up  the  mountain  sides,  with 
large  green  prairies  between,  in  which  we  saw  herds 
of  wild  dromedaries  grazing.  It  was  strange  to 
mark  how  these  stupendous  creatures  raised  up 
their  heads,  and  craned  out  their  long  necks  in 
^'onder,  as  the  shadow  of  the  aC*rial  car  passed 
across  them,  and  the  flap  of  its  wide  vanes  was 
heard  in  the  liquid  air.  And  what  a  bellow  they 
l^are,  as,  tossing  their  hinder  feet  and  unshapely 
humps  on  high,  they  scoured  along  in  a  body  to 
take  shelter  in  the  recesses  of  the  umbrageous 
wood !  Then  we  came  to  the  slopes  of  mountain 
pasture,  where  wild  sheep  and  bisons  were  grazing, 
and,  higher  up,  to  the  broken  crags,  along  which  the 
goat  and  the  ibex  bounded.  Presently  we  reached 
the  regions  of  eternal  snow,  and  swept  through  a 
flight  of  enormous  eagles,  who,  scared  at  so  un- 
wonted an  apparition,  flew  screaming  towards  dis- 
tant Fez.  But  the  most  singular  spectacle  we 
heheld,  was  an  obelisk  of  grey  granite,  on  the 
extreme  peak  of  the  mountain,  far  above  snow  and 
glacier,  and  I  need  not  add  quite  imperceptible 
from  its  base.  We  passed  close  to  it,  and  by  the 
aid  of  our  glasses,  reieid  this  inscription — 

HIC.   JACET. 

HBRCTLfiS. 

PI  LI  VS.  lOVIS. 

SQVXS  AVBATTS. 

OUIT. 

A.C. 

MMMDCCCLXI. 

IN  PACEU 

IfOSTRI,  DOMINI.  nEGIS." 


"  Now,  Duggins,"  interrupted  I,  **  will  you  swear 
that  you  saw  that?" 

"  Before  any  magistrate  in  Middlesex,"  replied 
Duggins.  **  I  don't  mean  to  say  exacUy  that  I 
copied  the  inscription  myself,  for  at  the  moment 
we  cleared  the  mountain  I  was  making  a  batter- 
pudding  in  the  forecastle,  but  Lever  wrote  it  down, 
and  told  me  ten  minutes  afterwards." 

"  That  will  do,"  said  I.    **  Now  cany  on." 

^  Descending  the  mountain  on  the  other  side,  we 
passed  over  a  diveraified  plain  of  some  extent, 
apparently  inhabited  by  wandering  Arabs.  We 
then  entered  into  the  region  of  the  great  Zahara 
desert.  You  cannot  conceive  the  desolation  of 
that  fearful  region.  Fierce  in  ite  meridian  hotness 
the  sun  poure  down  ite  torrid  rays  upon  the  white 
and  calcined  soil.  No  fields  are  there— no  green 
lanes  where  children — ^little  children,  full  of  life 
and  merriment  may  hunt  the  butterflies  or  pluck 
the  wild  flowers — no  quiet  churehyards  where 
young  creatures  too  early  withered  may  lie  down 
and  think  that  above  them  the  bright  sunshine 
shall  fall  in  tempered  beams  upon  the  turf-^no— " 

"  No  Nells,  in  short,  nor  Smikes,  nor  Pinches,  nor 
that  sort  of  thing.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself 
to  go  over  the  whole  catelogue,  Duggins.  I  know 
it  by  heart.  There  were  no  pothouses  either,  I 
suppose,  or  queer  old  quaint  houses  with  a  spectral 
look,  or  retten  wharfs,  or  windows  with  hyacinths 
in  blacking-bottles,  or  any  other  of  your  old  pro- 
perties. In  fact,  I  understend  perfectly  that  it 
was  merely  a  desert  of  sand,  and  therefore  you  need 
say  nothing  more  about  it." 

"  0  very  well !"  said  Duggins,  getting  rather  red 
about  the  gills;  '^  no  man  cares  for  description  less 
than  myself,  and  I  sha'n  t  force  it  upon  you.  We 
had  been  two  houre  in  that  infernal  desert,  and 
were  absolutely  smothered  with  the  heat.  Wei 
were  in  fact  fairly  knocked  up.  Lever  selected 
the  shadiest  part  of  the  car,  near  the  vanes,  which 
made  a  current  of  rather  cooler  air,  and  stripping 
himself  nearly  to  the  bufi^,  smoked  and  drank  in 
silence.  Cruikshank  lay  down  beside  the  tap,  and 
amused  himself  by  making  a  little  jet-de-biere  from 
the  spigot.  I  gave  up  the  batter-pudding  in  de- 
spair, and  was  for  once  unrebuked.  I  had  enough 
to  do  to  keep  my  mouth,  eyes,  and  nose  clear  of 
sand.  Even  Henson  looked  fatigued ;  and  the  only 
man  of  the  party  who  seemed  not  to  care  about  it 
was  Ainsworth,  whose  experiences  in  the  engine- 
room  had  probably  seasoned  him, — ^indeed,  I  ques- 
tion whether  he  had  then  an  ounce  of  adipose 
matter  left  in  his  system. 

^  As  the  great  Zahara  desert  is  perfectly  level,  we 
kept  the  Aerial  low,  and  moved  along  at  the  height 
of  only  twenty  yards  from  ite  surface.  At  last 
Henson,  who,  notwithstanding  the  heat,  was  keep- 
ing a  vigilant  look-out^  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

*'  We  all  sterted  up,  and  leaning  over  the  rail, 
descried  two  magnificent  creatures,  a  lion  and  a 
lioness,  basking  in  the  sand  a  little  way  before  us. 
In  point  of  size,  the  famous  Nero  was  a  mere  cat 
compared  with  these  enormous  animals.  I  should 
say  that  the  lion,  from  snout  to  toil,  could  not  hav« 
measured  less  than  thirty  feet,"    ' 
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Should  you  1  **  said  I,  refilling  my  meerschaum. 
I  should/'  continued  Duggins.  ^'  Heavens  I 
wliat  a  roar  he  gaye,  as,  shaking  hlB  massive  mane, 
and  raising  himself  on  his  forepawi,  he  glared  upon 
the  object  above  him !  and  how  terrible  was  his 
bound  from  the  earth  as  the  sweet  savour  of  human 
flesh  smote  on  his  distended  nostrils  1  Off  started 
at  full  speed  lion  and  lioness  under  the  shadow  of 
the  moving  car,  ramping  and  leaping  as  though 
they  hoped  to  reach  usy  and  ever  and  anon  bellowing 
forth  their  wrath  at  the  first  invades  of  their 
native  wild  I  I  have  been  in  many  a  menagerie^ 
but  I  defy  even  the  Zoological  Gardens  to  produce 
a  sight  like  this  I 
**  Lever  lost  his  apathy,  and  became  much  excited* 

''  What  spkndid  brutes  I "  he  excLumed.  ''  One 
of  their  skina  would  fetch  the  price  of  fifty  acres 
in  Connaught.  I  say,  Henson,  how  many  horse* 
power  do  you  call  this  machine  of  yours?" 

*'  Twenty,"  replied  the  aeronaut ;  **  and  you  may 
throw  in  the  pull  of  a  jackass  into  the  baigain*" 

**  And  what  may  be  the  equivalent  of  that  male 
lion  in  horses?" 

*^Six  times  nine  is  seventy-two— dot  one  and 
carry  three— then  multiply  by  the  periphery — and 
subtract  by  the  quotient—seventeen  minus  nine  is 
plus  twelve. — ^Why,  throwing  the  force  of  gravi- 
toting  cohesion  into  the  baigain.  Mister  Lever,  I 
should  saythat 'ere  animal  is  well-nigh  on  to  thirteen 
horse-power— that  is,  by  Astley's  graduated  scale/* 

^'Then  hurrah,  my  boysl"  cried  Lever,  ^^  we'll 
48atoh  the  lion  after  all — ^have  him  up  among  us, 
by  the  living  Jingo,  and  rare  sport  it  will  be. 
Fourteen  horse-power  will  do  the  triok  perfectly. 
Cruiksbank  J  I'll  thank  you  for  that  grapneL" 

*'Fawney  your  famms^  Greoige!"  cried  Aina- 
worth,  becoming  suddenly  as  white  as  a  sheet. 
''Blow  me,  if  I  stand  any  such  nonsense.  Why 
he'd  crundi  the  whole  lot  of  us  up  in  less  time  than 
loonldfakeadyr' 

^  You'd  probably  like  to  be  shut  up  again  in  the 
boiler,"  said  Lever,  frowning  ominously.  *'  But 
you  needn't  be  alarmed,  my  fine  fellow.  Before 
be  comes  up  here^  the  lion  will  be  as  dead  as  any 
of  your  own  heroes  an  hour  after  his  last  leap  at 
Tyburn*  Just  hand  over  that  yard  of  chain  ci^le, 
will  you,  Duggins.  That's  your  sort.  Now  that 
sold  duck-*-and  now,  may  I  never  bivouack  again, 
if  you  could  manufiicture  a  better  bait  for  a  shark 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean !" 

''  To  do  Lever  justice,  it  was  well  devised*  The 
duck  was  lashed  on  above  the  grapnel,  which 
formed  a  very  competent  kind  of  hook ;  next  came 
the  chain  cable,  and  then  a  thick  rope,  the  end  of 
whieh,  for  security.  Lever  knotted  round  his  own 
body." 

"Now for  it,myhidBl'* 

"  Slowly  and  gently  he  lowend  the  bait.  The 
roars  of  the  racing  lions  beneath  increased  ten-fold 
as  they  saw  it  descend.  For  a  titne  he  kept  it  swing- 
ing about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  tre- 
mendous were  the  exertions  whieh  the  great  lion 
made  to  seise  it.  Gomeraal  in  his  youth,  Mr. 
William  Cooke,  the  Flying  Dutchman,  er  any 
other  acrobat  on  the  face  of  the  earth  never  vaulted 
half  so  high.  At  length  Lever  dropped  it  a  few  fM 


lower  down,  and  the  monster  with  a  piodigiooa 
spring  caught  it  in  his  open  jaws. 

*^  Hurrah  I  I've  hooked  him,"  cried  the  tnihor 
of '  Our  Mess/ 

"  These  wen  the  last  words  we  heard  him  utter. 
Lever  had  made  a  slight  miscalculation.  The 
locomotive  power  lay  in  the  car,  not  in  him ;  and 
the  back  wrd  bound  of  the  lion,  as  he  felt  the  iron 
enter  into  his  cheek,  shot  the  unfortunate  officer 
from  his  perch  like  a  stone  from  a  catapult.  I 
know  not  if  he  was  dead  when  he  reached  tlie 
ground,  but  I  hope  he  was.  We  left  the  moasten 
tossing  him  in  the  air  like  a  shuttlecock. 

*'  Ail  this  passed  in  a  moment.  We  remained 
horror-struck  and  motionless.  For  my  own  part 
I  grew  extremely  sick.  Ainsworth  was  the  fiift 
to  break  the  silence. 

*'  There  goes  one  monthly  serial  at  all  eventi," 
said  he,  brushing  off  a  tear  from  his  eye.  'Tm 
sorry  for  him,  though,  and  stiU  more  for  the  Dahlm 
Univern^.  But,  after  all,  what  does  it  signify. 
To  my  mind  there^s  little  choice  between  being 
snapped  up  in  the  cracking  of  a  ken  by  one  of 
Wombwell's*pet8^  and  being  broiled  alive  in  the 
heart  of  a  blasted  engine  1" 

**  Thera  might  be  a  sprinkling  both  of  truth  sod 
philosophy  in  this  epitaph,  but  it  sounded  hsortleH 
at  the  moment. 

'*  Howsomed'ever,  d'ye  see.  Mister  Aiasvorth," 
said  Henson  quietly,  **  we  can't  do  without  a  stoker,** 

«  Cruiksbank  took  a  sketch  of  the  catastrophe^ 
for  an  etching  to  appear  in  the  next  number  of 
Benihy*  I  picked  up  this  pipe,  a  silver-monnted 
meerschaum,  you  observe— d  present,  I  belieye, 
from  Marshal  Blucher  to  our  poor  friend,  for  dis- 
tinguished military  services,— -«nd  smoked  it  in 
memory  of  the  deceased. 

"  The  air  now  became  perceptibly  cooler,  and 
before  us,  in  the  extreme  horiaon,  we  could  distin- 
guish belts  and  clumps  oi  trees.  Shortly  sflte> 
wards,  the  tall  stalks  of  the  cocoa  palms^  like  grett 
factory  chimneys  with  umbrellas  on  the  top  of 
them,  beoame  distinctly  appaient.  We  had  paoed 
the  aone  of  the  Zahara,  and  were  once  more  in 
the  region  of  life.  As  we  floated  over  the  inte^ 
minabk  jungles,  it  was  beautiful  to  heboid  how 
nature  luxuriated  in  gigantic  growth,  and  put  forth 
her  full  strength  and  magnificence  under  tlM  tn^i- 
oal  influence  of  the  sun.  The  huge  tiees  were 
bound  by  creepen  of  ^Bormous  size  and  lengtb, 
which  filled  the  intermediate  spaces  with  festooni 
of  dark  green  foliage,  and  innumerable  Uossosiiof 
a  bright  scarlet  hue.  Birds  of  the  most  biillisnt 
plumage,  all  crimson,  green,  and  gold,  fiew  sod 
hovered  around  these,  or  picked  the  ripe  red  fruit 
which  hung  in  clusters  upon  every  bough*  Count- 
less groups  of  monkeys,  some  no  bigger  than  mf 
hand,  some  lasger  apparently  than  the  human  rsce, 
skipped  along  the  branches,  that  scarcelj  bent 
under  them,  or  sate  chattering  and  stuffing  them- 
selves with  bananas,  guavas,  mangosteens,  and  the 
other  productions  <xf  that  unsophisticated  Corent 
Garden.  Sometimes  the  head  of  the  lordly  girafi« 
might  be  seen  thrusting  itself  through  the  matted 
covering  of  leaves,  as  if  to  descry  what  rare  ana 
wondrous  bird  imn  winnowing  its  way  through  the 
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liqnid  leahnfl  of  air;  and  onc«  we  obsenred  a 

leopard  ruflhing  across  an  open  glade  in  an  agony 
of  fear  and  desperation,  closely  pursued  by  a  uni- 
GoiDy  which,  with  bended  neck  and  long  levelled 
horo,  seemed  bent  upon  the  fugitive's  destruction. 
*^  It  was  impossible  to  look  down  upon  this  rich 
and  glowing  region  without  experiencing  an  ardent 
wish  to  descend.     Poor  Lever  had  made  such  wild 
havoc  among  our  stock  of  fluids,  (having  even 
used  up  for  punch  some  of  the  water  destined  for 
the  engine,)  that  it  became  matter  of  necessity  to 
procurs  a  farther  supply.     Our  mouths  likewise 
watered,  even  like  the  mouth  of  Eve,  for  a  taste  of 
the  native  delicacies,  idiich  lay  in  such  vast  pro- 
fusion beneath^^^  I'd  give  ten  bob  and  a  tizzy,' 
exclaimed  Greoige  Cruikshauk,  *  for  a  quiet  walk 
into  a  pine  apple,'^^and  the  sentiment  was  echoed 
by  every  man  of  us. 

*^  The  only  difficulty  was  to  alight  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  procure  a  proper  start  for  the  Aerial  in 
leoommencing  our  flight.  Henson  was  of  opinion, 
that  this  might  be  accomplished  by  securing  the 
machine  to  the  top  of  a  cocoa-nut  tree;  and,  having 
selected  one  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high, 
which  grew  upon  the  bank  of  a  huge  lagoon,  in 
whoee  waters  the  hippopotami  were  wallowing 
like  pigs,  we  caught  it  with  our  grappling  irons, 
and,  shooting  out  our  rope-ladder,  prepared  to  de- 
tceod  to  terra  ^rma.  My  head*  had  by  this  time 
got  so  accustomed  to  the  elevation,  that  I  did  not 
feel  the  least  giddiness  or  trepidation  at  the  prospect 
of  a  descent,  which  might  have  appalled  Madame 
Sala  or  Monsieur  Goufie. 

^Aswe  might  po9Bibly  encounter  some  danger,  we 
considered  It  expedient  to  arm  ourselves.  I  stuck 
a  pair  of  holster-pistols  in  my  belt.  Cruikshank 
girded  his  loins  with  a  cavalry  scimitar.  Henson 
carried  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  and  the  blunderbuss 
of  a  mail-coach  guard.  Jenkins  shouldered  a  huge 
loUing-pin;  and  Ainsworth,  with  characteristic 
proprietv,  armed  himself  with  a  crowbar.  Henson 
locked  tAe  crew,  three  men  and  a  boy,  into  the  gun- 
room, to  prevent  their  leaving  the  Aerial  in  our 
aUenoe,  and  Jenkins  led  the  way  for  our  descent. 
We  insisted  upon  his  going  first,  in  case  of  accidents." 

''On  the  principle,  I  presume,  of  Fiat  expenmen- 
tiM  in  corpore  vili  !" 

"  You  have  hit  it.  The  literary  world  could  af- 
ford to  want  him  better  than  any  of  us.  Down  he 
went,  scrambUng  hand  over  hand.  We  saw  him 
reach  the  bottom  In  safety,  and  make  the  ladder 
fast  to  the  stem  of  a  gigantic  magnolia.  He  had 
•carcely  done  so,  however,  when  a  loud  scream 
itnt  the  air,  and,  looking  over  the  rails,  we  descried 
him  locked  in  the  embrace  of  a  huge  blue-nosed 
baboon,  which  lifted  him  in  its  arms,  and  carried 
him  up  into  the  branches  of  an  adjacent  orange- 
tree.  In  a  trlee  the  rest  of  us  descended  the  ladder, 
to  our  ooUaborateu/s  rescue.  The  baboon  was 
hogging  him,  atrokifig  his  whiskers,  stuffing  his 
ttumth  with  oranges  which  ahe  plucked  from  the 
braaohas  around  her,  and  every  now  and  then 
kissing  him  with  the  utmost  fervour.  Poor  Jen- 
hsu^B  diiguat  at  these  expreesions  of  endearment 
would  at  any  other  time  have  convulsed  ul  with 
koghter— but  it  was  too  plain  that  his  breath  bade 


fair  to  be  squeezed  out  of  his'  body  by  the'  Cornish 
hugs  of  his  hirsute  lady  love.  We  trembled  both 
for  his  virtue  and  his  life." 

"  Stand  by  for  a  shot,"  said  Henson,  levelling  his 
blunderbuss. 

*<  Jenkins's  screams  now  became  a  roar.  But  Hen- 
son was  unmoved.  Bang  went  the  blunderbuss, 
and  the  baboon  dropped  to  the  ground  with  Jenkins 
in  her  arms.  We  all  thought  he  must  be  dead ; 
but  before  we  could  reach  him,  he  had  torn  himself 
from  the  paws  of  his  fair  friend,  and  started  to  his 
feet  unhurt.  Henson,  however,  had  fairly  finished 
the  lady's  amours,  having  picked  out  her  eyes  with 
a  brace  of  slugs  as  neatly  as  may  be ;  and  she  lay 
dead  and  gory,  an  awful  warning  to  all  future 
Thaises  of  the  wilderness. 

'*  After  this  little  incident,  our  party  strolled  up 
and  down,  revelling  amid  the  luscious  fruits  of  that 
delightful  spot.  Seated  upon  a  rich  bed  of  the 
flowering  colloquintida,  I  was  sucking  guavas  at 
my  leisure,  and  contemplating  the  fine  features  of 
Cruikshank,  who,  with  a  custard  apple  adroitly 
buried  in  his  mouth,  was  pulling  vigorously  at  the 
stalk,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  sudden  cry  from 
Ainsworth.  Leaping  to  my  feet  I  beheld  that 
distinguished  author  in  the  grasp  of  three  naked 
savages,  each  with  a  copper  ring,  about  the  size  of  a 
quoit,  thrust  through  his  nose  ;  while  about  fifty 
more,  armed  with  yataghans  and  assagais,  had 
stealthily  surrounded  us.  We  had  no  choice  ex- 
cept to  yield  or  to  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 
Prudential  motives  induced  us  all,  without  concert, 
to  adopt  the  former  expedient ;  and  we  accordingly 
threw  down  our  arms,  and  were  pinioned  without 
a  struggle.  Our  captors^  having  placed  us  in^the 
midst  of  them,  executed  a  kind  of  extempore  war* 
dance,  accompanied  with  a  song  the  words  of  which 
struck  me  as  being  rather  remarkable.  They  wera 
as  follows : 

Timmanee  bash,  Timmanee  boo 
Sqaankum  qao,  goageeramoo, 
Sangaree  whang,  hw>ee  nyfe  yoo 
Mellanee  squatteree,  Timbuctoo  I 

*'  Was  it  probable  then,  that  we  were  near  the 
great  metropolis  of  Africa,  and  could  that  dark 
hippopotamus-haunted  lagoon  be  the  long  sought 
source  of  the  Niger?  The  words  too,  which  the 
savages  sang,  seemed  somewhat  familiar  to  my  ears. 
Surely  I  had  heard  them,  or  something  like  them, 
elsewhere  in  some  quarter  of  the  globe, — in  freebom 
civUized  America.  A  brilliant  thought  struck  me. 
I  fixed  my  eyes  steadily  on  an  athletic  negro,  whom, 
from  his  scarred  visage  and  the  cockatoo's  feather 
twisted  in  his  woolly  shock,  I  j  udged  to  be  their  chief, 
and  pronounced  emphatically  the  monosyllable 

''The  effect  was  electrical.  In  an  instant  the 
savages  were  grovelling  at  our  feet,  howling  like 
demoniacs — *  Fetish  I  Fetish  1  Lynch  I  Obeah  t 
Fetish  1 ' 

**  They  seized  us  by  the  ancles — ^they  licked  the 
very  dust  off  our  shoes,  they  rubbed  their  heads 
and  faces  against  our  knees,  they  cut  the  withea 
that  held  us,  and,  finally,  raising  us  by  main  force 
upon  their  shoulders,  they  marched  oiF  with  us  in 
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triumph,  singing  a  liideoos  Poean,  in  which  I  re- 
cognised here  and  there  a  har  of  ^  Yankee  Doodle.' 

^  Winding  along  hy  what  I  now  ascertained  was 
not  a  lagoon  but  a  river,  we  skirted  a  clump  of 
acacias,  and  came  in  sight  of  a  cluster  of  mean-look- 
ing huts,  more  like  enormous  dirt  pates,  than  any- 
thing else  I  know.  Hordes  of  savages  came  rudi- 
ing  out  of  these,  like  bees,  at  the  chorus  of  our 
conductors,  and  followed  ns  into  the  principal 
square  of  the  city,  howling  like  a  pack  of  hungry 
wolves,  the  finest  music  of  which  a  savage  seems 
to  be  capable.  We  had  no  idea  whither  they  were 
hurrying  us ;  but  inferred,  from  their  extreme  cour- 
tesy, that  they  were  either  about  to  stick  us  up  as 
idols  in  their  chief  temple,  or  to  introduce  us  to 
their  king.  The  latter  seemed  the  more  probable 
conjecture  of  the  two,  as  we  now  observed  a  right 
royal-looking  savage,  seated  at  some  distance  in 
front  of  us,  with  a  score  or  two  of  savage  beef-eaters 
around  him.  ^  Mellanee  Bosh !'  cried  our  con- 
ductors, as  they  shot  us  from  their  shoulders  in 
front  of  the  divan. 

**  We  found  his  Royal  Highness  seated  beneath  a 
shed  thatched  over  with  palmetto  leaves.  His  cos- 
tume was  a  strange  mixture  of  the  savage  and  the 
civilized.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  huge  straw  som- 
brero, similiar  to  that  which  distinguishes  the  Vir- 
ginia planter.  His  legs  were  swathed  in  deerskin 
breeches,  with  a  tasteful  fringe  of  scalp-locks  down 
the  seams.  A  striped  Jersey  shirt  completed  his 
eostume.  His  ornaments  consisted  of  a  flat  golden 
ring  looped  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and 
a  necklace  of  sausages  curiously  entwined  in  triple 
folds  round  his  throat.  Before  him  was  a  huge 
bo\\^,  containing  a  mes^  of  hippopotamus  tripe, 
and  the  thighs  of  a  cold  roast  monkey.  A  fire  of 
dried  cow-dung  burned  on  a  little  altar  beside  him, 
near  which  lay  a  pipe,  and  a  small  stack  of  to- 
bacco. A  large  bowie-knife  was  stuck  in  hb  belt 
of  leopard's  skin» 

**  His  Majesty  of  Timbuctoo  seemed  rather  young; 
and  although  his  skin  was  as  black  as  my  boot, 
his  eyes  were  of  a  lightish  gray  colour,  and  his  hair 
had  a  tinge  of  brown.  Neither  were  his  features 
altogether  African  in  their  expression ;  for  the  nose 
was  long  and  pointed,  and  the  lips  cleanly  chiselled. 
We  made  our  salaam  with  all  due  reverence  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  I  was  about  to  speak,  though 
with  little  hope  of  being  understood,  when  the  king, 
after  staring  at  me  for  a  moment,  leaped  upon  his 
feet  and  exclaimed,  ^  Tamal  death  to  me,  Dug- 
gins,  don't  you  know  me !'" 

"Oh,  come  now,  my  dear  Duggins,"  said  I, 
"  you're  joking.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  it 
was—" 

"  Wmis— the  veritable  PencUler,  as  Fm  an 
author.  Your  surprise,  I  can  assure  you,  is  not 
greater  than  was  mine." 

^  But  Timbuctoo,  how  the  deuce  did  he  get  then]? 
And  king  too  ?     This  is  really  too  absurd." 

"  Not  a  bit  more  so  than  anything  I  have  been 
telling  you  for  the  last  half-hour.  He  had  gone 
out  with  the  last  unfortunate  Niger  expedition. 
There  is  nothing  that  our  enterprising  PenciUer 
would  not  do  for  a  subject.  It  went  all  to  wreck, 
as  you  know,    Willis,  thanks  to  his  robust  frame 


and  some  experience  as  a  traveUer,  bore  nj) 
through  agues,  jaundice,  and  all  the  other  pleasant 
things  of  that  sort  which  form  the  staple  commo- 
dity of  the  country.  With  matchless  intrepidity 
he  made  his  way  to  the  metropolis,  with  his  wallel 
laden  with  imsideable  copies  of  hb  "  Melanie." 
His  fine  figure  predbposed  the  ladies  of  the  capital 
in  hb  favour.  And  when  he  produced  hb  books 
and  sang  to  them,  the  Timbuctoviana^  whosorpaai 
the  Turks  or  Red  Indians  in  their  reverence  for 
printed  paper  and  poetical  talent,  hailed  him  as  an 
inspired  prophet.  Willb  had  a  fine  stirring  tale 
about  the  revolt  of  the  citizens,  which  ended  mthe 
overthrow  of  the  reigning  dynasty  and  hbownde* 
vation  to  the  vacant  harem.  But,  as  he  will  no 
doubt  publish  it  himself, — ^that  is,  if  the  Aerial 
ever  reaches  terra  Jlrma  in  safety — ^I  need  not  go 
into  the  detaib." 

*^  What !  Did  Willb  come  back  with  you  m  the 
Aerial." 

^  To  be  sure  he  did.  ^Duggins!'  saidhetome, 
after  we  had  fully  explained  to  him  how  and  by 
what  conveyance  we  had  arrived  at  hb  dominionsy 
*  It's  an  everlasting  fine  thing,  it  is,  to  be  a  king, 
I  can  tell  you ;  and  Til  bet  you  a  diamond  to  a 
sunbeam,  there's  not  a  happier  monarch  on  airth, 
than  myself.  But  the  duties  are  very  hard.  They're 
killing  me,  that's  a  fact.  LaUtanguUinkerha,  And, 
if  you've  got  a  spare  berth,!  don't  mind  if  I  by  down 
the  royal  necklace,  and  accompany  you  home.'" 

'*  I  dare  say  we  might  make  room  for  him,"  said 
Ains  worth,  his  eye  lighting  up  at  the  happy  thooght. 
^'  The  stoker,  you  know,  poor  fellow?  He's  oool 
enoughby  thb  time,  I  warrant.  You  see,  Mr.  Willis, 
he  lost  his  balance  and  tumbled  off  the  paddle-box, 
as  we  were  crossing  the  Zahara :  so^  if  you  have  no 
objections  to  take  hb  place,  perhaps  Henson * 

*^  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  I  should  be  delighted,"  ex- 
claimed Henson. 

*'  Couldn't  you  make  the  cabin-boy  stoker  on  tbe 
home- voyage?  I'd  take  a  spell  at  Uie  slop-basins 
in  hb  place,"  said  the  Timbuctovian  sovereign  im- 
ploringly. 

**'  That,  my  dear  Sir,"  broke  in  Jenkins,  who  was 
taking  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  royal 
wigwam,  *^  that  b  utterly  impoasible.  I  am  tbe 
cabin-boy. " 

'*  Suppose  we  swop  places,  then,  straunger:  yon 
stay  here  as  king,  and  I  go  home  as  cabin-boy> 
It's  an  almighty  sight  better  employment  to  be 
drinking  arrack  punch  with  your  harem  here,tban 
ehronicUng  small  beer  at  home." 

"Jenkins  however  would  not  be  convinced;  and 
Willb  agreed  to  accept  the  vacant  tongs  and  shovel, 
f«c0  Ainsworth  retired.  The  next  thing  was  to 
manage  to  get  away.  The  savages  would  never 
have  allowed  their  beloved  monardi  to  leave  them. 
In  fact,  if  hb  squaws,  of  whom  he  had  fifteen—" 

"  No  wonder  than  he  wished  to  abdicate! "  said  L 

<' If  they  had  got  the  least  bint  of  it,  the  Fteneil- 
ler  would  have  found  himself  strewed  <  by  the  way 
in  fifty  pieces.  He  therefore  sommoned  hb  subjects 
to  the  great  square,  and  harangued  than  with  some 
cock-and-bull  story  about  our  being  servants  of  tbe 
great  Lynch — ^" 

"  The  great  Lynch.     You  dont  mean  to  say  ibat 
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he  had  made  a  god  of  that  eminent  judicial  func- 
tionary of  his  native  land  1" 

'^  To  be  sore  he  had.  New  dynasty,  new  religion  I 
Willis  had  not  read  the  history  of  Earope  for  no- 
thing. Bless  youy  he  had  made  these  poor  benight- 
ed heathens  betieye  that  Lynch  held  the  scissors 
of  fete— " 
'^  And  the  scales  of  justice,  I  suppose." 
**  I  can't  swear  as  to  that.  But  at  all  events, 
they  believed  that  Lynch  carried  a  wallet,  out  of 
which  he  scattered  good  and  mischief  among  them, 
IS  a  farmei^s  wife  scatters  com  among  her  chickens 
with  one  hand,  while  she  brains  an  interloping 
magpie  with  the  other.  This  explains  the  magic 
influence  of  the  monosyllable  upon  them.  But 
to  return.  He  told  them  that  we  had  been 
sent  by  the  g^reat  Lynch  to  his  kingdom  on  the 
wings  of  a  large  bird,  and  that  he  was  about  to 
ascend  to  this  bird,  and  pluck  a  feather  from  its 
wing,  which  would  be  a  protecting  deity  to  them 
against  the  war-knives  of  their  enemies  ever  after, 
•— greater  than  even  the  mighty  Mumbo  Jumbo 
himself.  The  savages  were  in  ecstasy,  and  accom- 
panied us  to  the  tree  where  we  had  left  the  Aerial, 
dancing  and  beating  the  tom-tom,  and  yelling  fear- 
ful Terses,  in  which  the  words  'Melianee  Bosh' 
and  *  Juggleree  Bam'  were  constantly  recurring. 
The  latter,  Willis  told  me,  bore  reference  to  the 
Aerial  Machine,  and  meant  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  *  The  Great  Hum  or  Mocking  Bird.' 

**  We  sent  Henson  up  first  to  get  everything  in 
readiness,  and  Willis  set  his  subjects  to  knocking 
down  cockatoos  with  the  boomerang,  which  they 
did  with  wonderful  skill,  for  our  amusement,  till 
Henson  rung  the  first  beU  for  our  start.  We  then 
scnmbled  up  into  the  Aerial,  pulled  up  the  ladder, 
cut  away  the  fastenings,  swoop  went  the  machine 
till  it  came  to  within  twenty  feet  of  the  ground, 
when  Henson  lowered  the  tail,  which  knocked  out 
the  brains  of  some  score  or  two  of  the  Timbuctovians 
as  it  descended,  and  we  once  more  soared  majesti- 
cally into  the  firmament. 

^'For  the  first  day  and  night  nothing  particular 
occnned,  except  that  we  very  nearly  foundered 
upon  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  Himalaya  chain 
in  a  squall  that  took  us  suddenly  as  we  were  ap- 
proaching them.     Willis  murmured  and  tarnal- 
deathed  a  good  deal  for  the  first  four-and-twenty 
hours,  and  it  cost  us  no  slight  trouble  to  keep  him 
pacific.    But  as  he  found  the  marrow  oozing  rapidly 
from  his  bones  on  the  second  day,  in  his  own  classic 
language  his  skin  wouldn't  hold  him.    Henson  had 
his  hands  so  fuU  with  keeping  the  machine  right, 
that  he  could  do  nothing  to  bring  the  Penciller 
onder  subjection.  The  weather,  which  had  hitherto 
&Toiired  us,  with  light  steady  breezes,  became 
sqoally  and  tempestuous.    Sudi  bumping,  pitch- 
hig,  shivering,  crackling,  straining,  heaving,  never 
OMntal  men  were  subjected  to.    We  were  reduced, 
Creikahank,  Ainsworth  and  myself — ^to  the  last 
1^  of  imbeeHity.    I  have  not  even  a  random 


recollection  of  what  became  of  Jenkins.  I  suppose 
he  swallowed  one  of  the  blacking  bottles,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  misery.  Sea  sickness !  I  thought  I 
had  touched  the  abyss  of  human  sufiering,  in  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic.  There  is  a  slough  of  despond  far 
below  that,  as  I  now  know.  Sea  sickness  in- 
deed! 

**  In  the  midst  of  these  horrors  Willis  burst  open 
the  door  of  the  engine-room,  and  rushed  in  among 
us,  reeking  like  an  artisan  from  Vulcan's  stithy. 
He  Was  wild,  demoniac,  uncontrollable.  Frantic- 
ally he  snatched  the  spigot  from  a  beer-barrel,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  the  floor,  caught  in  his 
gaping  mouth  the  foaming,  yellow  tide  as  it  gushed 
from  the  bung-hole;  then  sunk  insensible,  while 
the  liquor  spurted  over  him  as  he  lay,  like  some 
river-god  beside  his  source.  I  saw  Cruikshank  turn 
up  his  sickly  yellow  eyes  at  this  desecration  of  the 
generous  fluid.  He  would  fain  have  asserted  his 
rights  as  steward ;  but  his  eyes  closed  again,  and 
he  relapsed  into  a  powerless  stupor. 

'^  Ainsworth  was  the  first  to  recover,  and  it  was 
well  he  did  so.  Our  fire  must  otherwise  have  gone 
out,  and  then  farewell  to  all  our  greatness.  Good 
kind  soul,  he  resumed  his  post  as  stoker,  and  be- 
haved as  if  he  had  been  bred  to  the  profession. 
When  Willis  recovered,  it  was  only  to  a  state  little 
short  of  insanity.  Conceive  the  horror  of  being 
shut  up  in  a  flying-box  with  a  maniac.  Many  and 
strange  were  his  fancies,  but  he  gave  the  preference 
to  one,  which  turned  upon  the  belief  that  it  was 
necessary  for  his  personal  comfort,  that  he  should 
have  a  gouging  match  with  me.  It  was  all  that 
our  sturdy  friend  Cruikshank  could  do,  to  keep 
him  down.  My  blood  runs  cold  at  the  remem- 
brance of  these  dreadful  hours. 

"At  length  Willis  dropped  asleep.  We  were  cross- 
ing Mont  Blanc  at  the  time — and  I  resolved, 
come  what  might,  that  I  should  be  out  of  the  in- 
fernal machine.  I  remembered  the  fate  of  poor 
Cocking  and  his  parachute.  But  it  was  better  to 
die  at  once,  than  die  fifty  times  in  one  day,  with 
the  almost  certainty  of  making  a  final  exit  at  night. 
Henson  had  a  relay  of  parachutes,  made  upon  the 
most  scientific  principles ;  and  I  might  be  as  fortu- 
nate as  Lunardi  and  Montgolfier  had  been  in  simi- 
lar descents.  So  with  the  help  of  Ainsworth  and 
Cruikshank,  I  got  one  of  them  rigged  out — em- 
braced my  friends  affectionately — ^got  into  it — and 
you  know  the  rest.    Catch  me  trying  to 

'  Ride  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the  storm' 

again,  and  Til  make  you  a  present  of  all  myeopy^ 
rights." 

**  A  sensible  resolution,  my  good  fellow.  But 
it  wears  late ;  and  as  we  are  to  start  for  Mayence 
at  five  to-morrow  morning,  we'd  better  turn  in  for 
the  night.  Good-night,  and  a  sound  sleep  to  you. 
— ^And,  Duggins,  no  dreaming,  mind  you!  No 
more  Fuohts  in  thb  Abrial  ! " 

Munich,  2Qtk  JprU,  1843. 
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The  annals  of  BritiBh  warfare  contain  no  chap- 
ter more  painful  and  humiliating  than  that  which 
records  the  beleaguerment  of  the  inyading  army 
by  the  Affghans  ai  Cabul,  its  final  expulsion, 
disastrous  retreat^  and  utter  annihilation.  While 
all  else  was  lost,  honour  was  not  saved.  For 
the  first  time,  irredeemable  disgrace  to  a  Bri- 
tish army  was  combined  with  its  destruction.  A 
cause  unjustifiable  in  its  origin^  met  with  the 
signal  discomfiture  which,  in  the  eye  of  impartial 
Justice,  it  seemed  to  deserve ;  but  not  without  in- 
flicting upon  thousands  of  innocent  victims  an 
amount  of  suffering  at  which  humanity  recoils. 
The  more  recent  brilliant  achievements  of  our 
troops  in  Affghanistan  can  no  more  blot  out  tlie 
memory  of  the  past^  than  recall  to  life  those  whose 
bones  lie  bleaching  in  the  mountain  passes  and 
ravines  of  that  i^tal  region.  It  is  poor  consolation 
to  be  told  by  the  Grovemor-Greneral  of  Lidia  that 
"  in  one  short  campaign  our  soldiers  have  avenged 
our  late  disasters  upon  every  scene  of  past  misfor- 
tune :" — ^a  vindictive  boast^  as  unwise  as  it  is  un- 
christian,— ^those  scenes  of  plunder,  carnage,  and 
**  vengeance"  being,  to  a  reflecting  mind,  as  revolt- 
ing as  the  miseries  which  preceded  them. 

The  best  account  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the 
disastrous  events  at  Cabul,  and  their  melancholy 
termination  in  the  destruction  of  the  British  force 
during  the  retreat,  is  indubitably  that  of  Lieuten- 
ant Eyre,  an  intelligent  artillery  officer,  who  was 
a  deeply-interested  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  which 
he  depicts  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection 
in  Cabul ;  and  who  afterwards  shared  in  that  cap- 
tivity which  excited  more  interest  in  the  mother- 
country  than  all  the  other  events  of  the  war.  His 
narrative  is  corroborated  and  amplified  by  com- 
munications from  those  of  his  broUier  officers  who 
were  personally  engaged  in  the  several  affairs  which 
they  describe. 

The  Journal  of  Lady  Sale  is  also  remarkable 
from  the  deep  interest  of  the  events  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  writer ;  a  woman  of  a  bold  and  de- 
cided spirit,  who  nobly  sustained  a  part  to  which 
her  sex  is  generally  deemed  quite  unequal.  In 
her  private  Journal  Lady  Sale  has  allowed  herself 
a  freedom  of  discussion  and  remark  on  matters 
which  are  supposed  to  lie  beyond  a  woman's  pro- 
vince, which  her  more  restrained  fellow-journalist, 
Lieutenant  Eyre,  has  not  assumed.  Yet  the 
question  is  not,  Has  a  man  or  a  woman,  a  soldier 
or  a  civilian,  said  these  severe  things,  passed  these 
stem  judgments,  expressed  this  bitter  contempt, 
but  are  their  opinions  just  or  unjust  ?  Lady  Sale's 
impatience  of  feebleness  and  supineness,  her  quick 
womanly  indignation,  and  avowed  contempt  of  the 
capacity  and  conduct  of  the  persons  acting  within 
the  range  of  her  keen  obserrationi  whether  in 


*  I.  A  Journal  of  the  Diiaat«n  in  Afffhanistan  in  1841-3. 
By  L)^  Sale.    Post  8vo.    London  :  John  Murray. 

U.  The  Military  Operations  at  Cahul,  which  ended  in  the 
Destruetion  of  the  British  Army,  January  1842.  With  a 
Journal  of  Imprisonment  in  Affghanistan.  By  Lieutenaot 
Vincent  Eyre.    Post  Svo.    London ;  John  Murray, 


every  instance  deserved  or  not,  are  at  kssi  u 
fearlessly  expressed  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
sincerely  felt.  It  is,  without  a  joke,  to  be  reg^retted 
that  Lady  Sale  was  not  a  member  of  those  coun- 
cils whose  feebleness  and  vacillation  she  alternately 
deplores  and  contemns,  or  that  she,  a  woman,  had 
not  been,  for  a  few  memorable  days,  the  sole  British 
power,  political  and  military,  at  CabuL  She  had 
at  least  undaunted  resolution  and  a  proud  sense  of 
honour ;  and  the  judgment  of  any  single  indin- 
dual  must  have  been  better,  and  could  not  hare 
been  worse  than  the  discordant  opinions,  ooofliet- 
ing  interests,  and  feeble  action  or  utter  supine- 
ness which  marked  every  act,  from  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolt  at  Cabul  on  the  2d  NoTeinber, 
until  the  bloody  tragedy  was  consummated  at 
Gundamuck  on  the  Idth  of  January  by  the  aacri- 
fioe  of  the  last  man  of  the  British  force  !•— the 
last— for  we  do  not  reckon  the  captives  or  the  sick 
left  at  Cabul — ^the  last,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
Dr.  Brydon ;  who  alone,  and  by  a  sort  of  miracle, 
escaped  to  tell  his  countrymen  at  Jellalabad  the 
dismal  tale.  Long  before  the  final  catastrophe, 
Lady  Sale  states  in  her  Journal^  along  with  maov 
other  of  the  reported  threats  of  the  notorious  Ma- 
hommed  Akbar  Khan, — ^the  evil  genius  of  the 
English  army,  though  he  must  be  regarded  hy  hii 
countrymen  as  the  saviour  of  his  own  landi-^that 
he  had  said,  the  invaders,  the  Kafirs,  the  Infidels, 
should  be  destroyed  all  but  one  man ;  who,  with 
his  arms  and  legs  hacked  ofiF,  should  be  left  sitting 
in  the  pass,  with  a  letter,  as  a  warning  to  the  F^ 
ringee  never  again  to  approach  Affghanistan.  The 
prognostication  was  but  too  literally  fulfilled. 

It  was  by  a  fortunate  chance,  or  rather  act  of  fore* 
thought,  that  Lady  Sale  preserved  the  Notes  before 
us,  which  are  printed  exactly  as  they  were  harriedlj 
written  from  day  to  day^and  while  the  excitingevents 
described  were  passing.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  »• 
tisfactory  way  to  the  public  in  which  they  could  ap> 
pear.  The  real  facts  are  got  at,  the  whole  troth, 
as  apprehended  by  the  Journalist,  and  jotted  do^n 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  and  this  often  under 
circumstances  of  trial  which  might  have  unfitted 
either  man  or  woman  of  ordinary  stamp  for  the 
task.  On  the  dismal  winter  morning  when  the 
retreat  of  the  troops  commenced.  Lady  Sale  put 
her  papers  into  a  bag  which  she  tied  round  ber 
waist ;  and  though  her  whole  baggage  was  lost  m 
the  course  of  that  same  terrible  day,  the  Notei 
were  fortunately  preserved,  and  retained  dunn? 
all  the  subsequent  adventures  of  her  ramUiagcap* 
Uvity.  It  had  been  intended  that  the  Notes  should 
be  worked  up  by  her  son-in-law  and  fellow-suf- 
ferer, Captain  Sturt ;  and  improved  by  the  valu- 
able information  which  he  could  have  furnished. 
This  is  another  loss  to  the  world  fron  the  me- 
lancholy fate  of  this  accomplished  and  lamentr 
ed  officer ;  one  of  the  most  regretted' victims  of 
the  retreat. ^If  Lady  Sale's  book  had  been  dress- 
ed up  for  publication,  it  is  probable  that  a  fe* 
statements  might  have  been  softened,  and  som« 
things  omitted  altogether ;  but,  upon  the  whoi^ 
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the  Jonmal  is  quite  as  Talaable  in  its  unpruned 
oooditioo.  It  is|  among  other  causes^  most  valu- 
able, as  it  illustrates  and  corroborates  the  honest, 
dear,  candid,  and  wonderfully-temperate  narra- 
tive of  Lieutenant  E/re,  If,  however,  it  should  be 
thought  that  Lady  Sale  is  too  harsh  in  her  judg- 
mcata^  too  severe  in  her  sarcasm,  it  must  also  be 
boms  in  mind  that  she  wrote  during  the  excite- 
ment of  the  hour,  while  suffering  and  seeing  those 
most  dear  to  her  about  to  become  victims  of  Uie  im- 
beeility  which  she  denounced,  and  the  honour  of 
the  British  name  tarnished  from  the  same  causes, 
lieatenant  Eyre  has  also  been  blamed  for  the  free- 
dom and  rashness  of  his  judgment  of  the  conduct  of 
aeferal  individuale,  civil  and  military,  dead  and 
alive ;  yet  his  narrative  was  leisurely  reconsidered. 
Its  sincerity  and  frankness,  in  our  opinion,  re- 
donnda  greatly  to  his  honour.  We  could  not 
wish  one  word  either  softened  or  withdrawn. 

Without  a  previous  knowledge  of  Lieutenant 
Ejrrei  narrative.  Lady  Sale's  Journal  will,  in 
muaj  places,  be  barely  intelligible  to  those  not  in- 
timately aequaantad  with  the  history  of  the  British 
invaaoB  of  Affghanistan^  and  occupation  of  the  ca- 
pital. She  starts  at  once  from  the  heady  current 
of  tiioao  agitating  events  which  led  to  the  treaty 
with  the  chiefs  and  the  retreat  from  Cabul,  and 
finally  to  the  evacuation  of  a  country  into  which 
the  British  force  was  sent  without  any  honest  busi- 
neeS)  and  found  more  than  enough  to  do.  Both 
Jonniaia  have  not  only  an  intense  temporary  in- 
temt,  bnt  will  ranain  to  future  times  one  of  the 
most  afiectii^  pictures  of  extreme  suffering,  origi- 
nating in  gross  incapacity  and  seeming  infatuation, 
which  the  history  of  civilized  warfare  affords.  The 
retreat  of  the  French  army  ixom  Russia,  was  one 
of  the  most  horrible  eatas^pbes  that  was  ever 
Mted  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  yet,  though  on  a 
Kale  of  much  greater  magnitude,  that  tragedy  pos- 
MMee  leas  concentrated  interest,  less  individuality, 
tlttn  the  calamity  of  Cabul*  Delicate  and  help- 
\m  women,  yovng  children  and  tender  infants^ 
ftU  of  them  known  to  many  of  us,  either  by  name  or 
connexion,  did  not  swell  and  complicate  tJie  misery 
fif  the  Fiench  i«treat.  That  Pass  of  Death  through 
vhich  the  betrayed  and  perishing  British  army 
itf^ggied,  in  tboee  dreadful  days,  must  henceforth 
remain,  to  the  English  nation,  one  of  the  most  me- 
>>n%ble  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  more  than 
one  plaee,  Lady  Sale  aMerts,  tiiait,  had  this  and  the 
^^  thing  been  done,  which  she  points  out,  the 
'v^Ntt  might  have  becai  as  glorious  as  that  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  ;  instead  of  which  it  must  remain 

tmoQument— *-« ;  bnt  we  forbear. ^Moore's  re- 

^(^  to  Conimia,  an  event  of  the  {^esent  day,  was 
'^'foded  with  great  loss,  and  the  extreme  of  suf- 
^*nB9 ;  but  it  was  redeemed  by  many  deeds  of 
S^Qftbtry  and  intnpidity,  and  ended  gloriously* 
«tty  traits  of  individual  heroifm  and  devotion  also 
iUoitnite  the  dreaiy  darkness  of  the  Cabul  retreat. 

^oi«  intfodueing  Lady  Sale's  Jounial  to  our 
f*^  k  may  be  nsefol  to  recapitulate  the  lead- 
og  moBurtanoes  in  our  lelattons  with  Affghan- 
^1^  which  had  placed  the  army  in  so  difficult  a 
position. 

Towaids  the  end  «f  1888^  by  a  aoeaaiuw  of  very 


questionable  policy,  which  is  still  the  subject  of 
angry  dispute  and  recrimination,  both  in  England 
and  India,  Lord  Auckland,  the  Qovernor- General, 
having  decreed  that  Affghanistan  should  be  invaded 
and  conquered.  Dost  Mahommed,  its  acknowledged 
sovereign,  expelled,  and  Shah  Soojah  set  up  as 
king, — restored, — issued  his  celebrated  proclama- 
tion. If  there  were  strong  doubts  entertained  of 
the  mere  policy  of  this  aggression,  the  alleged  rea- 
sons for  which  were  partly  commercial,  and  partly 
political^  thel'e  could  be  none  about  the  injustice  of 
an  uncalled-for  interference,  and  unprovoked  at- 
tack upon  a  distant  nation  that  had  given  the 
British  no  substantial  cause  of  either  offence  or 
reasonable  apprehension.  Bnt  Affghanistan  was 
alleged  to  be  induenced  by  Persia,  which,  again, 
was  either  favourable  or  subservient  to  Russian 
interests  and  ambitions ;  and  the  Anglo-Indian 
government  was  bound  to  act  with  promptitude. 

The  invasion,  or  conquest  of  Affghanistan,  was 
not  undertaken  on  the  pure  principle  of  supporting 
'^  legitimacy ;"  but  it  so  happened  that  the  cause 
of  '*  legitimacy"  chanced  to  square  with  those  pur- 
poses and  objects  of  the  Anglo-Indian  government ; 
for  which  the  mother  country  was  to  suffer  in  her 
honour  and  her  treasure.  The  Governor-General 
deemed  it  expedient  to  set  up  or  restore,  in  Shah 
Soojah,  a  pensioned  and  puppet  sovereign,  who 
was  expected  to  remain  the  subservient  instru- 
ment q{  Anglo-Indian  interests,  rather  than  the 
independent  sovereign  of  Affghanistan,  and  ally 
of  Great  Britain : — another  Company's  King,  in 
short ;  at  best,  another  Nizam.  The  hopeful  pro- 
ject, and  the  individual  that  was  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing it  out,  were  alike  obnoxious  to  the  chiefs  and 
people  of  Affghanistan,  as  the  issue  has  amply  proved . 
Shah  Soojah  was  personally  detested  by  the  people 
and  the  chiefs ;  and  it  did  not  raise  him  in  their 
favour  that  he  returned  from  exile  leading  an 
invading  army  into  the  country  of  which  he 
claimed  the  sovereignty.  His  claim  to  the  throne 
did  not  seem  the  more  powerful  in  their  eyes  that 
it  was  backed  by  foreign  guns  and  bayonets — that 
his  path  was  paved  by  the  gold  and  intrigues  of 
the  Feringee.  We  do  not  mean  here,  however,  to 
investigate  the  justice  or  policy  of  the  invasion  of 
Affghanistan,  but  merely  to  advert  to  those  diffi- 
culties which  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  and 
calculated  upon  by  the  government  at  Calcutta,  and 
which  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  that  we  could 
retain  the  country  for  Shah  Soojah,  even  if  it  were 
subdued.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  conquer  Aff- 
ghanistan ;  in  fact  it  never  was  subdued,  much 
less  tranquillized  ;  but  to  keep  it  in  peace  was  im- 
possible. It  is  evacuated  ;  and  on  quite  other  con- 
siderations thui  those  of  pure  justice,  or  the  desire 
to  atone  for  a  great  moral  error.  To  invade  a  coun- 
try, which  nature  itself  has  strongly  fortified,  and 
which  was  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  brave, 
high-spirited,  and  turbulent  people,  holding  the 
faith  of  Islam ;  and  in  expelling  Dost  Mahommed, 
who,  whatever  were  his  character  or  claims,  was  the 
only  supreme  chief  whom  the  Affghans  acknow- 
ledged, to  set  up  our  minion,  whom  they  de- 
spised and  detested,  was  the  first  great  act  of  in- 
jusUoe  and  infatuation  of  which  all  that  followed 
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was  but  the  natural  consequence.  The  destruo- 
tion  of  our  army,  and  all  the  attendant  crimes, 
miseries,  and  shames  of  that  disastrous  period,  have 
not  so  warped  the  natural  feelings  of  justice  in 
men  s  minds,  but  that  the  people  of  this  country 
still  sympathize  in  the  enthusiastic  patriotism 
and  determined  resistance  of  the  Affghan  tribes. 
Had  those  distant  people  been  Spaniards,  Prus- 
sians, or  Tyrolese,  and  their  invader  Napoleon, 
how  warmly  would  the  patriotic  sympathies  of 
the  English  nation  have  been  enlisted  in  the  strug- 
gle of  the  brave  people  who  rose  simultaneously 
as  one  man  to  expel  and  take  fearful  vengeance 
on  the  invader.  The  Scots  at  Bannockbum  had 
not  a  better  national  cause  than  the  Affghans  ;  and 
deeply  stained  as  their  resistance  has  been  with 
acts  of  cruelty  and  even  treachery,  they  should  be 
judged  by  their  own  code  of  morals,  by  their  own 
customs,  and  not  by  our  standard  of  right.  If  ever 
speedy  retribution  was  seen  to  follow  a  great  folly  and 
a  great  crime,  it  is  beheld  in  the  fatal  consequences 

of  the  invasion  of  AfFghanistan. ^But  it  is  with 

the  deplorable  results  we  have  to  do,  and  not  at 
present  with  their  causes.  By  fraud,  force,  intrigue, 
bribery,  and  all  the  arts,  good  and  bad,  long  familiar 
to  Indian  diplomacy,  in  which  the  end  has  too  often 
been  held  to  justify  the  means,  Affghanistan  was 
conquered.    Dost  Mahommed  and  his  family,  now 
captives,  had  taken  the  place  of  the  former  royal 
exile,  Shah  Soojah,  who  now  reigned  in  the  Bala 
Hissar,  the  royal  citadel  of  Cabul.     It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  wives  and  family  of  the  Dost 
had  taken  the  protection  of  the  English,  and  that  he 
subsequently  gave  himself  up  to  the  British  En- 
voy in  somewhat  the^jhivalrous  style  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.   But  although  AfFghanistan  was  over- 
run, and  Dost  Mahommed  a  captive,  the  country  was 
far  from  being  tranquil.   Revolts  were  continually 
breaking  out  on  every  side ;  and  although  the  chiefs 
were  often  divided  by  their  personal  interests  and 
animosities,  they  were  found  firmly  united  against 
the  Feringee,  and  bided  their  time.  Dr.  Atkinson, 
a  strenuous  partisan  of  the  restored  King,  Shah 
Soojah,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  policy  of  Lord 
Auckland, — a  man  moreover  strongly  influenced 
by  prejudices  of  all  kinds,  both  teDs  and  admits 
how    hateful    British    interference    was  to  the 
AfFghan  tribes,  and  how  much  detested  and  de- 
spised was  the  puppet  King  set  up.    Their  fidelity 
to  their  country,  to  their  religion,  and  to  the  Dost, 
is  proved  even  by  the  blackest  acts  of  their  treach- 
ery to  the  British.     When  Shah  Soojah  was  ad- 
vancing under  the  protection  of  the  British,  Jub- 
bar  Khan,  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  Dost,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  officials  in  the  British  camp,  haughtily 
addressed  him  :  "If  you  are  to  be  King,  of  what 
use  is  the  British  army  here  ?  If  the  English  are  to 
rule  our  country,  of  what  use  are  you  X'  This  was 
plain  sense.    Dost  Mahommed,  after  he  had  surren- 
dered himself  at  Cabul  to  the  Envoy,  Sir  William 
M'Naughten,  recommended  the  English  to  take  the 
dominion  of  the  country  into  their  own  hands.  They 
would  find,  he  said,  the  very  courtiers  of  the  Shah, 
who  had  been  fattening  on  their  bounty,  plotting 
against  them.  And  so  they  did,  with  the  Shah  him- 
self, it  is  said^  added  to  the  number.  But  treachery 


to  Sh^h  Soojah  was  not  half  so  apparent  as  a  devoted 
national  feeling,  and  a  clannish  fidelity  to  the  Dost. 
"  You  II  seize  tMf  eountryy  will  you  ?'*  was  the  t&unt- 
ing  question  of  Mahommed  Akbar  Khan  to  the 
English  in  his  hour  of  triumph  at  Cabul.  ''Wait," 
said  Mihrab  Khan,  a  poweifal  chief,  able  to  bring 
12,000  men  into  the  field,  "  wait  tiU  sickness  0Te^ 
takes  your  troops,  till  they  are  exhausted  with  fa- 
tigue from  long  and  harassing  marches,  and  from 
the  total  want  of  supplies — ^wait  till  they  hare 
drank  of  many  waters ;  and  wait  too  tiU  ther 
taste  the  sharpness  of  AfFghan  swords."  Th» 
was  said  at  a  conference  with  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes,  when  the  army  was  triumphantly  ad- 
vancing to  Candahar,  where  Shah  Soojah  was 
soon  afterwards  solemnly  installed.  Though 
many  of  the  chiefs,  moved  by  the  money-power, 
or  compelled  by  stem  necessity,  gave  a  sullen 
acquiescence,  there  were  few  upon  that  occa- 
sion to  cry,  ** Ood save  him** 

To  those  who  would  acquire  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  national  character  and  political  and 
social  condition  of  the  tribes  of  Afighanistan,  we 
would,  instead  of  any  late  narrative,  recommend  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Elphinstone.  The  chiefs  greatly 
resemble  the  warlike,  turbulent,  and  independent 
nobles  of  Scotland,  the  heads  of  great  houses  and 
of  clans,  during  the  tumultuary  reigns  of  the 
princes  of  the  family  of  Stuart.  The  government  is 
patriarchal.  Every  chief  is  a  petty  sovereign  in  hu 
own  territory ;  and  the  king,  little  more  than  a 
nominal  head,  has  small  power,  save  in  a  few  cities 
and  commercial  communities.  For  the  king  of  a 
people  of  this  character.  Shah  Soojah  was  in  ererr 
way  ill  adapted ;  although  he  had  not  been  liable  to 
the  foul  imputation  of  having  led  a  foreign  inrader 
into  the  country,  with  which  be  was*  sometimes 
haughtily  taunted.  Of  the  Shah,  Dr.  Atkinson^ooe 
of  his  warmest  admirers — at  least  in  those  days- 
says,  **  Royalism  is  his  rooted  passion,  and  in  eti- 
quette, on  public  occasions,  he  is  inflexible ;  for  even 
when  he  was  an  exile,  and  our  pensioner  at  Loodi- 
anah,  ensconced  in  a  comer  on  his  throne,  and  play- 
ing the  king  there,  he  would  not  allow  the  Politicftl 
Agent  to  sit  in  his  presence ;  and  now  even  the 
Envoy  and  the  minister  is  placed  under  the  same 
prohibition."  This  sort  of  assumption  was  peculi- 
arly disgusting  to  the  fierce,  proud,  and  independent 
AfFghan  chiefs.  In  conversation,  the  Shah,  instead 
of  employing  the  first  person  singular  /,  spoke  of 
**  our  royal  self,''  as  thinking  or  doing  that  or  the 
other ;  and  instead  of  using  thethird  person, hefl|)oke 
of  himself  as  Sirkar^  (the  Crovenunent,) — **  Sirkar 
heard,  or  did,  or  decreed  this  and  the  other."  He  was 
as  much  detested  by  the  chiefs  for  his  cold-bloodod 
cruelty,  as  despised  for  egotism  and  vain-glory ; 
though  his  greatest  crime,  in  their  eyes,  was  hetray- 
ing  his  country.  Lady  Sale  speaks  of  Lord  Auck- 
land's king  with  greht  freedom ;  and  many  a  page  of 
the  interesting  narrative  of  Troop  Seijeant-Major 
Taylor  proves  the  detestation  in  which  the  Shah, 
and  his  foreign  infidelallies,  were  held  by  the  people* 
We  give  from  Taylor  one  instance  out  of  msny— 

A  few  days  after  the  taking  of  Ghusnee  a  tragic*! 
scene  occurred,  which  pretty  clearly  indicated  how  the 
tide  of  popular  feeling  ran  with  regard  to  the  restored 
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noaarch.  There  is  &  poetical  superstition  that  approach- 
ing erents  are  often  foreshadowed,  and  the  circamstance 
to  which  I  allode  eeemed  to  impress  every  man's  mind 
it  the  time  with  the  resolt  that  has  since  happened. 

The  majority  of  the  prisoners  who  fell  into  our  hands 
were  released  on  condition  of  their  serring  in  the  Shah's 
annji  but  there  remained  ahout  thirty  who  refused  to 
accept  of  their  liberty  on  such  terms.  They  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  the  immediate  followers,  of  Dost 
Mihommed's  father-in-law,  and  were  doTotedly  attached 
(0  that  prince.  The  Shah,  on  learning  the  circumstance, 
ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  expostulated 
with  them  on  the  folly  of  their  conduct.  A  Chief  of 
haoi^ty  bearing  stepped  ttom.  amongst  the  prisoners, 
and  after  overwhelming  his  Majesty  with  reproaches, 
told  him  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  enter  the 
lerriee  of  a  man  who  had  brought  the  horrors  of  foreign 
iuTaaion  on  his  country.  Then  suddenly  snatching  a 
da^er  from  one  of  the  attendants,  he  rushed  with  up- 
lifted arm  towards  the  Shah,  and  would  have  pierced 
Ub  to  the  heart  bad  not  one  of  his  Majesty's  servants 
interposed  his  person,  and  received  the  blow  intended 
for  his  master.  The  faithful  domestic  fell  dead  at  the 
foet  of  the  Shah,  and  the  officers  and  attendants  instantly 
nshed  towards  the  assassin  with  drawn  swords ;  but  he 
had  already  anticipated  their  intention 'hy  plunging  the 
poniard  in  his  breast.  The  Shah,  alarmed  and  exaspe- 
rated, ordered  the  whole  of  the  prisoners  to  be  immedi- 
ately executed ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  their  heads  were 
railing  in  &e  dust. 

Shortly  alter  the  Shah  had  been  reinstated,  the  fol- 
lowingciicumstance  occurred.  It  is  strongly  illastra- 
tire  of  the  personal  bravery  of  the  Affghan  guerillas. 

Two  of  the  maraadera  fell  into  our  hands.  In  order 
to  pat  an  end  to,  or  diminish  these  Texatious  losses,  it 
was  determined  to  make  a  terrible  example  of  the  pri- 
wsers,  ia  the  hope  that  it  would  haye  some  effect  upon 
their  eompanions.  They  were  accordingly  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  composed  of  natire  officers,  and  sentenced 
to  be  blown  fimn  the  mouth  of  a  gun.  Having  been  led 
into  the  market-place  at  Candahar,  they  were  ordered 
to  draw  lots  as  to  who  should  first  undergo  this  dreadfhl 
doom.  The  younger  of  the  prisoners,  a  stripling  of  about 
oineteea  years  of  age,  whose  firm  and  gallant  bearing 
exdted  uiversal  sympathy  and  admiration,  responded 
to  this  command  by  at  once  embracing  the  mouth  of  the 
gon,  from  winch  he  was  instantly  blown  to  atoms.  His 
eompanion,  a  grey-headed  man,  upwards  of  sixty  years 
of  age,  sat  hiking  on,  unmoved  at  this  terrible  scene, 
and  coolly  smoking  his  hookah.  On  being  ordered  to 
take  his  place  at  the  gun,  he  did  not  exhibit  the  least 
appearance  of  fear ;  and  just  as  the  match  was  about 
^uig  applied,  the  officer  in  command  arrested  it  and 
directed  the  prisoner  to  be  taken  away,  the  Shah  in- 
flneDced,  it  is  said,  by  the  entreaties  of  Sir  Alexander 
Borses,  having  granted  his  pardon.  This  unexpected 
Rleaae  from  the  very  Jaws  of  death  produced  as  little 
emotion  on  the  part  of  this  stout  old  man,  as  its  near 
approach  or  the  fate  of  his  youthftil  eompanion  had 
elicited. 

Another  wholesale  execution  or  butchery  commit- 
ted by  the  Shah,  which  forcibly  displays  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  occurred  shortly  after  the  Restoration  ; 
Aod  to  eyes  of  wisdom  might,  with  hundreds  of  con- 
cvring  circnmBtances,  have  foreshown  what  the 
king  and  his  European  allies  had  to  look  for.  The 
case  is  related  by  Dr.  Atkinson. 

Ssveral  prisoners  were  taken,  hut  upon  their  declaring 
that  they  had  been  forced  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  they 
^ere  released  by  the  Shah.  In  the  afternoon,  however, 
others  were  brought  ip,  thirty-eight  in  number,  and  shown 
to  be,  on  sufficient  evidence,  of  most  atrocious  character^ 
>nd  his  majesty  was  determined  to  make  an  example  of 
them  all,  by  haring  them  beheaded  on  the  spot.  They 
lisd  been  captured  whilst  fighting  against  the  Shah's 
troops ;  and  when  led  before  his  majesty,  they  bitterly 
deaooneed  him  as  an  infidel,  who  had  brought  an  army 
of  infidels  to  pillage  and  destroy  their  country,  and  they 


only  longed  for  the  opportunity  to  put  his  majesty  him- 
self to  death.  The  ferocity  of  one  of  them  was  carried 
to  such  an  extreme  degree,  that,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Shah,  he  struck  a  dagger  into  the  breast  of  one  of  his 
personal  attendants.  The  Envoy,  on  being  informed  of 
the  determination  of  the  Shah,  suggested  that,  instead 
of  putting  so  many  to  death,  a  selection  might  be  made, 
and  immediately  communicated  the  circumstance  to  Sir 
John  Keane,  through  Sir  Alexander  Bumes.  His  Ex- 
cellency's opinion  was,  that  the  most  summary  example 
should  be  made  of  all  such  dastardly  ruffians.  They 
were  known  to  be  robbers  and  murderers,  and  to  have 
been  among  those  who  committed  such  inhuman  excesses 
on  our  line  of  march. 

The  number  of  prisoners  of  war  put  to  deatb  on 
this  occasion  has  been  stated  so  high  as  sixty.  Dr. 
Atkinson  not  only  thinks  their  execution  quite  jus- 
tifiable, but  states  that  the  opinion  in  the  British 
camp  was,  that  the  king  had,  on  many  occasions, 
been  ^^  merciful  to  a  fault."  The  opinion  we  should 
imagine  a  solitary  one.  Shah  Soojah,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  selfish  fears,  might  have  shown  weakness ; 
but  seldom  even  that  kind  of  mercy  which  is  sound 
policy. 

Lsdy  Sale,  though  she  may  think  the  Afighans 
unreasonable  and  even  culpable  in  their  hatred  of 
the  British,  and  their  refractoriness  to  our  rule, 
bears  testimony  to  the  sincerity  and  strength  of 
their  detestation.  On  the  retreat,  while  the  chiefs, 
in  terms  of  the  treaty,  rode  with  the  army  to 
protect  it  through  the  passes,  usually  riding  with 
the  advance,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  their 
countrymen  who  lined  the  heights,  and  kept  up  a 
perpetual  and  galling  fire,  she  remarks — 

They  certainly  desired  their  followers  to  shout  to  the 
people  on  the  height  not  to  fire :  they  did  so,  but  quite 
ineffectually.  T^^^^^  ehufi  certainlv  ran  the  tame  ritk  we 
did;  but  I  terily  believe  many  o/thete  pertOM  would  in- 
dividually iaertfiee  thetnselves  to  rid  their  country  of  ue. 

This  was  carrying  patriotism,  or  dislike  of  in- 
vaders, very  far.  Even  the  powerful  Mahommed 
Akbar  Khan,  while  apparently  anxious  to  keep 
faith,  was  unable  to  restrain  the  vengeance  of  the 
petty  chiefs.  At  a  conference  of  chiefs  and  Eng- 
lish officers,  held  to  devise  means  for  protecting  the 
miserable  residue  of  the  army  on  the  last  day  of 
its  march  through  the  passes  to  Gundamuck,  we 
are  told  by  Lady  Sale — 

The  chiefs  of  the  Pass  sat  down  to  discusA  affairs. 
They  were  bitter  in  their  hatred  towardt  ut;  and  declared 
that  nothing  would  tatirfy  them  and  their  men,  but  our 
extermination.  Money  they  would  not  receite.  The  Sir- 
dar, as  far  as  words  could  prove  his  sincerity,  did  all  in 
his  power  to  conciliate  them ;  and,  when  all  other  argu- 
ments fkiled,  reminded  them  that  his  father  and  family 
were  in  the  power  of  the  British  government  at  Loodi- 
anah ;  and  that  vengeance  would  be  taken  on  the  latter 
if  mercy  were  not  shown  to  the  British  in  their  power. 
.  .  .  .  Until  12  o'clock  crowds  of  Ghilzyes  with 
their  respective  chiefs,  continued  to  pour  in  from  the 
surrounding  country  to  make  their  salaams  to  Mahom- 
med Akbar  Khan,  to  participate  in  the  plunder  of  our 
unfortunate  people,  and  to  revel  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Europeans.  From  their  expressions  of  hatred  towards 
our  whole  race,  they  appeared  to  anticipate  more  delight 
in  cutting  our  throats  than  in  the  expected  booty.  .  . 
In  two  instances,  the  reply  of  the  chieft  [to  Akbar]  was, 
— **  When  Bumes  came  into  this  country,  was  not  your 
father  entreated  by  us  to  kill  him ;  or  he  would  go  back 
to  Hindostan,  and  at  some  future  day  bring  an  army  and 
take  onr  country  from  us  t  He  would  not  listen  to  our 
advice,  and  what  is  the  consequence  1  Let  us  now,  that 
we  have  the  opportunity,  take  advantage  of  it ;  and  kill 
those  infidel  dogs." 
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And  this  was  the  peopk  whom,  according  to 
Lady  Sale,  it  was  Lord  Auckland's  pleasnie  to  de- 
cree to  be  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  I  submitting  so 
peacefully  to  the  rule  of  the  restored  king,  that  it 
was  contemplated  gradually  to  withdraw  the  Bri- 
tish force  sent  to  establish  and  protect  him  ;  and 
which  now,  besides  its  cantonments  near  the  ca- 
pital of  Cabul,  occupied  all  the  important  places 
in  the  country,  Jellalabad,  Candahar,  Gbuznee, 
and  other  fortresses.  The  hardy  and  warlike 
tribes  of  the  mountains  were  represented  as  haying 
resigned  the  hopeless  straggle.  The  few  parties 
that  infested  the  passes,  and  annoyed  the  troops  on 
their  marches,  were  described  as  predatory  bands, 
whose  only  object  was  plunder.  The  league  of  the 
chiefs  had  been  broken  up  by  the  address  of  the 
Political  Agents  *  that  swarmed  in  Aflfghanistan  ; 
that  were  indeed  to  be  found  at  that  time  in 
erery  comer  of  the  country ;  and  the  chiefs  them- 
selves were  bound  to  their  good  behaviour  by  bar- 
ing been  subsidized.  Up  to  the  autumn  of  1841, 
it  was  believed,  or  pretended  to  be  believed,  that 
a  moral  and  political  miracle  had  been  worked 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government ; 
and  that  in  eighteen  months,  a  hostile  people,  in- 
flamed by  religious  fanaticism,  patriotic  pride,  and 
the  thirst  of  vengeance,  had  been  not  merely  sub- 
dued, but  conciliated.  Nothing  could  be  more  fal- 
lacious. It  is  only  astonishing  that  men  of  average 
understanding,  acquainted  with  the  usual  course 
of  human  events,  could,  in  the  face  of  all  proba- 
bility and  of  numerous  indications,  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  so  fatally  deceived.  Lady  Sale, 
who  is  frank  enough  in  imputing  motives,  gives  a 
clue  to  the  prevalent  delusion ;  prevalent  among 
those  who  should  have  been  the  most  clear-sighted, 
for  others  were  not  deceived.  Those  who,  like  Sir 
William  M'Naughten,  the  Envoy  at  the  Court  of 
Shah  Soojah,  had  originally  approved  of  the  objects 
of  the  invasion,  naturally  desired  to  witness  the  suc- 
cess of  their  own  policy.  But  besides  this  motive, 
Sir  William  had  just  been  appointed  Governor  of 
Bombay,  and  wished  to  withdraw  in  peace  and 
honour  from  his  present  onerous  duties;  and  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes,  his  Assistant,  it  b  alleged,  desired 
and  rather  eagerly  expected  to  succeed  to  the  Envoy's 
appointment.  Thus  all  tried  to  believe  what  they 
longed  to  find  true.  From  the  day  that  the  formi- 
dable Dost  Mahommed  had  given  himself  up,  it  was 
fondly  imagined  that  tranquillity  was  ensured.  But 
men,  nay  even  Afighans,  wild,  lawless,  predatory 
mountaineers,  are  not  stocks  and  stones.  Their 
whole  passions,  prejudices,  and  affections  cannot  be 
changed  in  a  day  ;  and  they  had  various  motires, 
for  although  they  had  harassed  the  invader,  they 
had  themselves  suffered  severely  from  the  war 
which  they  had  not  provoked.  Many  were  now 
fugitives,  their  families  scattered,  their  property 
destroyed,  driven  from  house  and  home.  Present 
distress  aggravated  their  bitter  feelings  of  hostility ; 
and  even  in  Cabul,  which  the  presence  of  the  Eng- 
lish had  enriched  by  a  lavish  expenditure,  the 

*  Ai  one  small  item,  of  expenditure,  the  aaUries  of  the 
Political  Agents  alone  at  this  time  amounted  to  £50,000 ; 
independently  of  the  expense  of  supporting  Uieir  attendaat«y 
camels,  horses,  &c~J?.  7.  JV/. 


invaders  were  hated.  The  priesthood  and  tk 
chiefs  studied  to  inflame  the  deep-rooted  feelingi 
and  prejudices  of  the  people ;  and  patoiotism,  a  wild 
religious  fanaticismythelust  of  plunder,and  the  thirst 
of  vengeance,  were  thus  combined  in  one  headlong 
passion.  In  a  single  day,  aooording  to  Lisntensnt 
Eyre,  the  fact  burst  upon  the  Engliki  like  a  thoa- 
derbolt,  that  they  ^  had  not  one  friend  among  the 
whole  Affghan  nation."  And  this  is  true  with  the 
exception  of  those  that  had  been  bought  and  oor- 
rupted.  While  such  was  the  state  of  popular  Ming, 
the  stipends  of  the  chiefs  above  refefred  to,  wn«  es* 
priciously  withdrawn.  Thestate  of  things  Is  thusde- 
scribed  by  Lady  Sale  in  her  Journal,  towards  the  end 
of  September,  1841,  and  shortly  before  the  revolt 

Whilst  these  events  were  geing  on,  distarbsufles  hU 
broken  out  near  Cabal,  where  maoh  had  OMorted  to  is* 
cite  the  ohiefb  io  rise.  In  former  times,  sadtr  tks 
feadal  sjstem,  when  the  sovereign  of  Cabel  requiisd 
troops,  each  bold  chieftain  eame  forward  witii  hii  n- 
tainers }  but  these  vassals  had  been  taken  I^ob  tiwa, 
and  were  embodied  in  corps  oominaaided  by  British 
offioen,  to  whom  they  owed  no  affeetion,  and  snly  f9k 
a  forced  obedienoe,  whilst  their  hearts  were  with  tkir 
national  religion ;  their  chiers  power  wss  now  gnstiir 
limited,  and  the  chouk  guaranteed  to  them  wss  widdislA 
on  the  plea  that  the  Companj  bad  commanded  retrencb- 
ments.  But  the  saving  required  by  Goyemment  wu  » 
curtailment  of  those  expenses  which  were  defrayed  bj 
its  own  rupees,  whereas  the  40,000  rupees  now  the  nib* 
ject  of  dispate  were,  in  fMt,  no  saving  at  all  to  m,  u 
that  money  was  never  paid  by  the  Compsny,  but  mi 
the  ohouk  or  money  excused  to  the  chi^  oat  of  tht 
revenue  or  dues  owing  to  the  King,  on  condition  of  thiir 
enforcing  the  submission  of  the  petty  ohieft  wmI  the  pif- 
ment  of  their  rents.  This  sum,  wketiber  paid  to  Stak 
Soojah  or  not,  would  never  have  repleaislud  tin  Hos. 
Company's  ooffers ;  and  by  upholding  the  Shah  in  Muh 
an  aet  of  aggression,  we  oompromlied  our  fiiith,iB4 
caused  a  pretty  general  insurreotioD,  said  to  be  hesM 
by  Meer  Muqude.  The  Kohistanee  chieft  ars  vtgtAn 
by  the  Dooranee  Chiefs  in  Cabul,  and  all  tbs  ctutrf 
about  Tteen  and  Bhoodkhak  is  in  a  state  ef  nfott.  It 
is  only  wonderftil  this  did  noi  take  place  seoaer. 

The  same  circumstances  are  thus  alluded  to  br 
Lieutenant  Eyre,  after  he  mentions  the  return  of 
Captain  Hay  from  the  Zoormut  valley,  upon  wbicb 
expedition  many  of  the  forts  of  the  duefs,  when 
every  house  Is  a  fort,  had  been  stormed,  their  pro- 
perty destroyed,  and  their  families  driven  out  des- 
titute to  brave  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

Three  Gi^ye  chiefr  of  note  suddenly  quitted  dbai, 
after  plundering  a  rich  Cafila  at  Tdseen,  and  took  ip  a 
strong  position  in  the  difficult  defile  of  Khooid-Csbi}, 
about  ten  miles  fi!om  the  capital,  thns  blocking  if  tb« 
pass,  and  outtiqg  off  our  oommuaieatioa  with  Uindestsa. 
Intelligence  had  not  very  long  previously  been  feoeived 
that  ^ikhommed  Akbar  Khan,  second  son  of  the  ex-nilcr 
t)ost  Mahommed  Khan,  had  arrived  at  Bameean  firom 
Khooloom  tot  the  supposed  purpose  of  carrying  ob  ii- 
trigues  against  the  government.  •  .  •  .  uAmmti 
Akbar  had,  since  the  deposition  of  hi|  fiithei,  sever 
ceased  to  foster  feelings  of  intense  hatred  towards  Utf 
English  nation ;  and,  though  often  urged  by  the  fallea 
ruler  to  deliver  himself  up,  had  resolutely  preferred  the 
life  of  a  houseless  exile  to  one  of  mean  dependence  oo 
the  bounty  of  his  enemies.  It  seems  tberefbre  in  tbe 
highest  degree  probable  that  this  hostile  moremeot  oa 
the  part  of  the  Eastern  Glljyes  was  the  result  of  his  io- 
fluenee  over  them,  combined  wi^  other  causes  whic^ 
will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

Mahommed  Akbar  Khan  was  henoelbrth  to  exe^ 
else  a  fearfd  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  the  En^ 
lish  in  Cabul.  So  completely  had  the  apptehen^loQi 
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of  Sir  WilliAm  M^Naughten,  Sir  Alexander  Bumes, 
aodothen  of  the  political  agents  been  lulled,  that 
the  arm/,  as  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  was  to 
return  to  India;  and  General  Sale  had  already 
marched  for  Jellalahad,  where  his  brigade  was  to 
lie  for  the  winter  in  camp,  and,  as  was  anticipated, 
unmolested.     The  advance  had  not  many  miles 
left  Cabtil  when  it  ^as  attacked  by  what  are  in- 
discriminately termed  either   rebels  or   robbers. 
They  were  in  fact  Guerilla  bands  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  those  that  had  so  constantly  harassed 
the  British  in  their  long,  weary,  and  worse  than 
fraitless  advance  into  Afghanistan ;  watching  the 
paiMa,  larking  in  ambush  in  every  ravine,  crown- 
ing the  heights,  and  by  their  rifles  or  their  mur- 
derous knives,  destroying  many  lives,  carrying  off 
camels  and  horses,  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores, 
intercepting  the  daki  or  mails,  and  cutting  off  all 
eommontcation  between  our  poets ;  actively  em- 
ploying, in  brief,  every  art  of  annoyance  and  de- 
struction, nntil  they  had  fairly  seen  the  last  of  the 
force  of  Cabul  annihilated  at  Gundamuck.     The 
attack  on  Sir  Robert  Sale's  troops  was  another 
Bvmptom  which  ought  to  have  helped  to  open  the 
ejea  of  the  Politicals,  as  the  Indians  term  the  En- 
voys and  their  coadjutors.    But  they  were  blinded 
aiui  doomed  men.     Meanwhile  the  treachery,  as  it 
is  ttjrled,  of  the  chiefs,  or  their  defection  from 
Shah  Soojah  and  the  British,  to  whom  they  had 
submitted  only  from  necessity,  became  more  ap- 
parent every  day ;  and  the  violence  of  the  people 
could  DO  longer  be  restrained.     There  have  been 
warm  hone  disputes  as  to  whether  any  *^  conspir- 
acy," any  league  among  the  chiefs,  really  existed  at 
this  time.    There  can  be  no  question  that  the  rising 
was  simultaneous  in  different  and  distant  places, 
the  time  well  chosen,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  tlie 
elements  of  rebellion  and  hostility  rife.     From  his 
remote  outpost  in  Khohistan,  the  highland  region 
of  the  province.  Major  Pottinger  sagaciously  fore- 
■aw  the  approach  of  the  storm,  and  gave  warning. 
But  while  many  intelligent  officers  concurred  in 
his  opmion,  and  believed  an  increased  force  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  army,  the 
sothorities  at  Cabul  pertinaciously  kept  their  eyes 
dose. 

Towards  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection, 
the  English  officers  began  to  be  insulted  as  often 
u  they  were  seen  beyond  their  forts  or  the  walls 
of  the  cantonments  \  and  attempts  were  from 
time  to  time  made  to  assassinate  them,  which  in 
wms  instances  sueoeeded.  Two  Europeans  and 
nveial  camp-followers  were  murdered  in  October ; 
Wt  thb  was  imputed  to  private  revenge,  or  to  the 
^d  spirit  of  a  reckless  people,  who  universally 
^vry  arms,— and  no  inquiry  was  made.  It  was  still 
thoaghtpmdent^'to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie."  The  dogs 
woe  about  to  rouse  themselves  of  their  own  accord. 
At  the  md  of  October,  Lieutenant  Eyre  writes — 

By  this  time  it  Was  toe  evident  that  the  whole  of  the 
^Mterik  Giyyes  bad  risen  in  one  opmmon  league  agsinat 
u.  Their  goventor,  or  viceroy,  Humza  Khan,  had,  in 
the  intenral,  gone  forth  under  pretence  of  bringing  back 
the  chiefk  to  their  i^legiance  ;  on  hia  return,  how- 
ever, which  took  place  nearly  at  the  time  at  which 
General  Salo  marched  from  Khoord-Cabnl,  the  treach- 
erooa  nature  of  his  proceedings  had  been  discovered,  and 


he  was  placed  by  the  Shah  in  confinement :  he  was  sus- 
pected, indeed,  before.        .... 

The  two  great  leaders  of  the  rebellion  were  Amee- 
Doollah  Khan,  the  ehief  of  XiOgur»  and  Abdoollah  Khan, 
Achukzye,  a  chief  of  great  influence,  and  possessing  a 
large  portion  of  the  Pisheen  Talley. 

Ameenoollah  Khan  had  hitherto  been  considered  one 
of  the  stanchest  fHends  of  the  elisting  gOTemment; 
and  snch  was  the  confidenoe  placed  in  him  by  the 
wuzeer,  that  he  had  selected  him  to  take  charge  of 
Humza  Khan,  the  lately  supersede4  governor  of  the 
Giljyes,  as  a  prisoner  to  Ghuznee.  This  man  now  dis* 
tinguisfaed  himself  as  one  of  onrntost  inveterate  enemies. 
To  illustrate  the  character  of  his  ceadjntor,  Abdoollah 
Khan,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  relate  the  foUowing  anec- 
dote:— In  order  to  get  rid  of  his  elder  brother,  who 
stood  between  him  and  the  inheritance,  he  caused  him  to 
be  seized  and  buried  up  to  the  chin  In  the  earth.  A  rope 
was  then  fkstened  round  his  neck,  and  to  the  end  of  it 
was  haltered  a  wild  horse :  the  animal  was  then  driven 
ronnd  in  a  circle,  nntil  the  unhappy  victim's  head  was 
twisted  &om  his  shoulders.  This  same  man  is  also  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  just  abhorrence  by  Captain  A.  Con- 
nolly in  his  Travels. 

But  though  the  two  above-named  chiefs  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  rebellion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  tha.t  it  had 
its  origin  in  the  deep  offence  given  to  the  Gi^yes  by  the 
ill-advised  reduction  of  their  annual  stipends. 

The  heroic  and  resolute  spirit  of  the  tribe  thus 
capriciously  treated  is  seen  in  the  following  trait  !^« 

When  oppressed  by  Nadir  Shah,  the  Oiljye  tribes,  ra- 
ther than  succumb  to  the  tyrant's  will,  took  refnge  in 
the  mountains  amidst  the  snow,  where,  with  their  fami- 
lies, they  fed  for  months  on  roote  alone :  of  these  they 
sent  a  handful  to  Nadir,  with  the  message,  that,  so  long 
as  such  roots  could  be  procured,  they  would  continue  to 
resist  his  tyranny.  Such  were  many  of  the  men  now 
leagued  together  by  one  common  feeling  of  hatred 
against  us. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  in  Cabul  on 
the  2d  November  is  stated,  in  a  memorandum  made 
by  the  Envoy,  to  have  been  an  artful  letter  writ- 
ten by  Abdoollah  Khan  to  several  influential 
chiefs  in  Cabul,  asserting  that  they  were  all  to  be 
seized  and  sent  to  London  !  It  was  also,  in  a 
foi^ged  proclamation,  pretended  that  the  King, 
Shah  Soojah,  had  issued  an  order,  that  all  the  In- 
fidels should  be  put  to  death.  The  chiefs  relied,  in 
issuing  these  fabrications,  if  they  ever  were  issued, 
upon  the  inflammable  feelings  of  the  people  of  Cabul. 
^  A  fearfully  severe  lesson,"  says  Lieutenant  £yre, 
in  reference  to  the  Envoy's  scepticism,  **  was  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  those  who, 
drawing  their  conclusions  ^m  their  wishes,  would 
consider  AfFghanistan  as  a  settled  country."  And 
the  "fearful  lesson"  came  but  too  soon.  "It 
seemed,"  says  Lieutenant  Eyre  on  another  occa* 
sion,  "  that  we  were  under  the  ban  of  Heaven.  .  . 
.  .  .  Madness  was  equally  apparent  in  all  that  was 
done,  or  left  undone.  Ten  days  before  the  final 
outbreak.  Lady  Sale  enters  in  her  Journal — 

The  Envoy  was  some  time  since  warned  by  three 
Afighans  not  to  ride  so  early  in  the  morning  or  so  late 
in  the  evening  as  was  his  wont ;  but,  whether  firom  policy 
or  natural  fearlessness,  he  has  not  attended  to  their  »£• 
vice.  The  Akhoonzadah  has  also  told  him  that  three 
men  have  sworn  on  the  Koran  to  take  his  life.  The 
people  of  Tagow  and  LughnuMi  are  leagued  with  these 
of  T^aeen. 

On  the  following  day  her  Ladyship  states : — 

The  general  impression  is,  that  the  Envoy  is  trying  to 
deceive  himself  into  an  assurance  that  the  country  is  in 
a  quiescent  state.  He  has  a  difficult  part  to  play,  with- 
out sufficient  moral  courage  to  stem  the  current  singly. 
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She  then  expatiates  on  the  folly  of  Sir  William 
M'Naughten  in  having  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of 
Sir  A.  Buraesy  (^  who  appears  to  have  been  blinded 
on  the  subject,")  and  who  nullified  the  request  he 
had  made  to  the  Governor-general  forfive  additional 
regiments.  Lieutenant  Eyre  states,  that  no  addi- 
tional force  that  could  be  sent  would  have  enabled 
them  to  retain  Affghanistan.  But  it  might  have 
saved  the  Army.  Great  stress  was  at  this  time 
laid  upon  the  hostages  which  the  chiefs  had  given 
us;  but,  as  Lady  Sale  shrewdly  remarks,  they 
knew  the  British  character,  and  they  also  knew 
that  the  Dost's  family  were  safely  and  honourably 
treated,  even  when  the  father  and  son  were  in  arms 
against  us.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  40,000  rupees 
that  the  quarrel  began  about — ^money  being  the  root 
of  all  evil— were  again  promised  to  the  petty  chiefs, 
who  had,  however,  indemnified  themselves  for  their 
loss  by  plunder  ;  so  that,  says  Lady  Sale-— 

We  leave  off  where  we  set  out,  barring  our  killed  and 
wounded,  expense,  loss  of  ammunition  and  baggage,  and 
annoyance  of  the  detention,  if  not  loss  of  our  d&ks,  bhan- 
ghys,  ace. 

Ootaber  27th, — I  hear  that  Maegregor  writes  to  the  En- 
voy that  the  country  about  T^seen  never  was  in  so  tranquil 
a  state  as  it  is  at  present !  Now,  with  a  little  variation 
in  the  wording,  he  might  have  oautionsly  written  to  the 
Envoy,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  him  alone,  and  have 
intimated  that  the  country  was  now  as  quiet  as  it  ever 
was ;  which,  to  those  who  know  the  wild  tribes  there- 
abouts located,  indicates  anything  but  a  state  of  pacifi- 
cation  Macgregor  writes  that  he  suspects 

the  chiefs  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  plundering  and 
attacks  on  our  force,  though  they  profess  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  that  the  depredators  are  the  robber- 
tribes.    Mr.  Melville  was  attacked  last 

erening,  but  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  off,  on 
which  the  Affghans  set  up  a  shout ;  this  is  the  fourth 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Affghans  to  assassinate  Bri- 
tish officers  within  a  short  time.  I  before  mentioned 
Mr.  Mayne's  escape ;  Dr.  Metcalfe  was  also  nearly  cut 
down ;  and  Lieut.  Waller,  of  the  Artillery,  was  wounded 
on  the  head  whilst  riding  close  to  the  Siah  Sung  camp. 

This  was  Shah  Soojah's  camp.  Three  days 
afterwards,  another  attack  on  the  troops  on  their 
marchfor  Jellalabad  was  announced,  in  which  a  part 
of  them  had  been  panic-struck,,  and  considerable 
loss  of  life,  baggage,  and  camels  sustained ;  and  on 
the  2d  November,  the  insurrection  fairly  broke  out 
in  Cabul  in  a  form  that  could  not  longer  be  trifled 
with.  Yet  Sir  A.  Bumes,  the  fijrst  victim,  still 
fatally  mistook  its  character,  and  also  pi-obably 
over-rated  his  personal  influence.  On  that  me- 
morable morning,  all  the  shops  were  shut ;  and  a 
general  attack  was  made  on  the  houses  of  the  Eng- 
lish who  lived  in  the  city.  On  this  day.  Lady  Sale 
writes — 

This  morning,  early,  all  was  in  commotion  in  Cabul ; 
the  shops  were  plundered,  and  the  people  were  all  fight- 
ing. Our  Affghan  servant,  Mshomed  Ali,  who  used  to 
sleep  in  the  city,  when  he  passed  out  to  come  to  my 
house  in  the  morning  was  threatened,  and  reriled  as  the 
chuprassy  of  the  Feringhee  General,  who,  they  asserted, 
had  been  beaten  at  T^zeen,  and  that  all  his  troops  had 
run  away,  and  he  with  them  1 

The  Shah  resides  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  and  Us  guns 
from  that  fbrtress  were  constantly  firing ;  the  Affghans 
in  the  city  were  doing  the  same  ftom  six  in  the  morning. 
Captain  Sturt  hearing  that  Captain  Johnson's  (paymaster 
to  the  Shah's  force)  house  and  treasury  in  the  city  were 
attacked,  as  also  Sir  Alexander  Barnes's,  went  to  Gen- 
eral Elphinstone,  who  sent  him  with  an  important  mes- 
sage, first  to  Brigadier  Shelton  at  Si^^  Sung,  and  after- 


wards to  the  King  to  ooncert  with  them  measoieg  for  the 
defence  of  that  fortress.  Just  as  he  entered  the  preeioeU 
of  the  palace,  he  was  stabbed  in  three  places  by  a  jomg 
man  well  dressed,  who  escaped  into  a  bnilding  dose  by, 
where  he  was  protected  by  the  gates  being  Smi.  For- 
tunately for  my  son-in-law.  Captain  Lawrence  bad  been 
sent  to  the  King  by  the  Envoy,  and  he  kindly  proeuied 
a  palkee,  and  sent  Sturt  home  with  a  strong  gnard  of 
fifty  lancers,  but  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  long  de- 
tour by  Siah  Sung.  In  the  meantime,  Lawrence  ams 
to  tell  me  all  that  had  passed,  and  to  break  the  btd 
news  to  my  daughter,  Mn.  Sturt. 

The  melancholly  narrative  is  thus  continued 
from  Lieutenant  Eyre : — 

About  8  A.  M.  a  hurried  note  was  received  by  the  Ed- 
voy,  in  cantonments,  f^m  Sir  Alexander  Banes,  stating 
that  the  minds  of  the  people  had  been  stroogiy  exdted 
by  some  mischievous  reports,  but  expressing  a  bc^  thai 
he  should  succeed  in  quelling  the  commotion.  About  9 
A.  M.,  however,  a  rumour  was  circulated,  which  after- 
wards proved  but  too  well-founded,  that  Sir  Alexander 
had  been  murdered,  and  Captain  Johnson's  treamuy 
plundered.  Flames  were  now  seen  to  iMue  firom  that 
part  of  the  city  where  they  dwelt ;  and  it  was  too  appa- 
rent that  the  endeaYOur  to  appease  the  people  by  quiet 
means  had  failed,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  hare 
recourse  to  stronger  measures.  The  report  of  fire-anai 
was  incessant,  and  seemed  to  extend  tlurough  tbo  tows 
from  end  to  end 

Widely  spread  and  formidable  as  this  insnnectien 
proved  to  be  afterwards,  it  was  at  first  a  mere  insignifi- 
cant ebullition  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  a  few  deap^ 
rate  and  restless  men,  which  military  eneigy  and  pronp- 
titude  ought  to  haTe  crushed  in  the  bud.  Its  comneace- 
ment  was  an  attack  by  certainly  not  300  men  on  the 
dwellings  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  Captain  Johnson, 
paymaster  to  the  Shah's  force ;  and  so  little  did  Sir 
Alexander  himself  apprehend  serious  consequences,  that 
he  not  only  reftised,  on  its  first  breaking  out,  to  comply 
with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  wuzeer  to  aecompaay 
him  to  the  Bala  Hissar,  but  actually  forbade  bis  goaid 
to  fire  on  the  assailants,  attempting  to  dbeck  wbat  he 
supposed  to  be  a  mere  riot,  by  haranguing  tbe  attack- 
ing party  firom  the  gallery  of  his  house. 

^his  unfortunate  gentleman  apparently  foigot 
that  it  was  not  the  noisv,  unarmed  rabble  of  a 
European  city  that  he  had  to  harangue  and  bring 
to  reason.  Ue  became  the  victitai  of  a  humanity 
which  we  cannot  call  weakness,  and  severely  atoned 
for  one  fatal  mistake.  Though  he  fBll  by  tbia 
casualty,  no  man  better  understood  the  true  cba^ 
acter  of  the  Affghans,  and  that  jpolicy  which,  to 
maintain  the  British  ascendancy  hoMstly,  ongbt 
to  have  been  pursued.  His  brotiier,  and  Captain 
Broadfoot,  who  was  at  breakfast  with  him,  shand 
his  calamitous  fate.  He  was  bravely  and  gal- 
lantly defended  to  the  last  by  the  Sepoys  wbo 
formed  his  guard.  If,  throughout  the  insoneer 
tion,  all  the  European  troops  had  acted  as  manfully 
as  the  SepoySy  much  di^race  and  ruin  might  have 
been  averted.  From  the  Bala  Hissar  the  King 
watched  the  progress  of  the  riot  in  the  city,  sod  ia 
a  short  time  sent  one  of  his  sons  with  some  of  his 
retainers,  and  a  Hindostanee  regiment  in  his  fltf- 
vice,  called  Campbell's  regiment,  to  the  reseae 
of  his  allies  the  British ;  for  other  houses  and  fM 
occupied  by  them  in  the  town  and  its  enriion* 
were  now  attacked.  And  already  that  t^^ 
of  indecision,  not  to  say  pusillanimity,  or  rank 
cowardice,  which  was  so  often  manifested  in  the 
subsequent  military  arrangements,  began  to  mani- 
fest itself.  On  this  occasion.  Lieutenant  Kyi«i 
who  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  confess  the  ill* 
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eondact  of  some  of  the  troops,  and  the  hlunden 
and  strange  hackwardness  of  one  or  two  of  the 
offioersy  remarks- 
No  support,  howeyer,  was  rendered  to  these  h j  our 
troops,  whose  leaders  appeared  so  thnnderstnick  by  the 
iDteUigence  of  the  outbreak,  as  to  be  inoapable  of  adopt- 
ing more  than  the  most  pnerUe  defensive  measures. 
Eyes  Sir  William  M^aaghten  seemed,  ftom  a  note  re- 
edTed  at  this  time  from  him  by  Captain  TreTor,  to  ap- 
pnhead  little  danger,  as  he  therein  expressed  his  perfect 
orafidenoe  as  to  the  speedy  and  complete  success  of 
(^pbell*s  Hindoostanees  in  potting  an  end  to  the  dis- 
tnrbamee.  Such,  howeyer,  was  not  the  case;  for  the 
owiiy,  encouraged  by  our  inaction,  increased  rapidly  in 
ipirit  and  numbers,  and  droye  back  the  King's  guard 
vith  great  slaughter,  the  guns  being  with  difficulty 
saved. 

Captain  Trevor,  who  lired  in  a  tower,  or  strongly- 
fortified  house,  adjoining  Cabul,  had,  in  common 
with  other  English  officials,  been  attacked.  He 
was  brayely  defended  by  the  King's  gaard,  who, 
howerer,  were  not  Afighans,  and  owed  the  preser- 
Tation  of  himaelf  and  his  family  at  this  time  cer- 

a  « 

tainly  not  to  the  support  of  his  countrymen,  but 
to  these  KuzzObashes,  and  his  own  energy  and 
presence  of  mind.  He,  his  wife,  and  their  seyen 
children,  after  having  been  reported  murdered, 
escaped,  with  difficulty,  into  the  British  canton- 
ments during  the  night.  This,  to  Captain  Trevor, 
was  a  respite  of  but  a  few  weeks.  This  gentleman 
was  afterwards  assassinated  along  with  tlie  Envoy. 

On  the  day  of  the  outbreak,  the  people  of  Cabul 
appear  to  have  run  a  muck  wherever  a  European 
£sce  appeared.  Their  hate  and  fury  were  purely 
oriental.  From  Lady  Sale's  Journal  we  have  seen 
the  attempt  made  to  cut  down  Captain  Lawrence, 
and  themarderous  attack  on  her  son-in-law,  Captain 
Stmt,  whoee  wounds,  though  severe,  were,  how- 
ever, not  dangerous.  The  ultimate  fate  of  this  ac- 
oompliahed  gentleman  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
that  every  step  taken,  which  led  to  such  dis- 
aster, appears  to  have  been  against  his  judgment, 
and  even  protestations.  He  became  one  of  the 
many  victims  of  a  calamitous  fate,  from  which, 
had  his  suggestions  been  listened  to,  he  plight  have 
saved  himself  and  the  whole  force. 

There  could  now  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  insure 
section,  if  not  a  premeditated  rise,  was  a  formidable 
affair.  Already  there  were  extensive  desertions 
from  the  Shah's  service.  His  Hindostanee  regi- 
ment had  been  severely  cut  up.  The  foUowing 
passage  from  Lady  Sale  shows  the  general  con- 
sternation that  already  prevailed,  which  extend- 
ed from  the  Boyal  Palace  to  the  British  canton- 
ments:— 

The  Khig,  sitting  with  the  British  officers  around  him, 
was  aozions  to  obtain  their  adyice  in  the  present  crisis, 

■ad  particularly  asked  that  of ;  whose  conduct 

WM  represented  on  the  emergency  as  pitifbl  and  childish 
in  flw  extreme,  not  having  a  word  to  say,  nor  an  opinion 
to  oftr.  In  cantonments  all  was  confusion  and  indeci- 
iioB.  The  Envoy  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  the 
gateway,  and  then  rode  back  again, — the  best  thing  he 
eoald  do;  for  had  the  AitJ^hans  either  killed  him  or 
taken  him  prisoner,  it  would  have  given  them  a  decided 
adraatage  on  their  part. 

This  i»  corroborated  by  Lieutenant  Eyre  at  the 
close  of  the  same  day. 

The  day  was  suffered  to  pass  without  anything  being 
<ione  demonstratiye  of  British  energy  and  power.  The 
i^nrder  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  spoliation  of  public 
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and  private  property,  were  perpetrated  with  impunity 
within  a  mile  of  our  cantonment,  and  under  the  very 
walls  of  the  Bala  Hissar. 

Such  an  exhibition  on  our  part  taught  the  enemy  their 
strength — confirmed  against  us  those  who,  howeyer  dis- 
posed to  join  in  the  rebellion,  had  hitherto  kept  aloof 
from  prudential  motiyes,  and  ultimately  encouraged  Ihe 
nation  to  unite  as  one  man  for  our  destruction. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  crisis  of  all  others  calculated  to 
test  the  qualities  of  a  military  commander.  Whilst,  how- 
ever, it  is  impossible  for  an  unprejudiced  person  to  ap- 
proye  the  military  dispositions  of  this  eyentfhl  period,  it 
is  equally  our  duty  to  discriminate.  The  most  rei^Mm- 
tibU  party  is  not  always  the  most  culpable.  It  would  be 
the  height  of  injustice  to  a  most  amiable  and  gallant 
officer  not  to  notice  the  long  course  of  painfiil  and  weary- 
ing illness,  which  had  materiaUy  affected  the  neryes,  and 
probably  even  the  intellect  of  Gteneral  Elphinatooe ; 
cruelly  incapacitating  him,  so  far  as  he  was  personally 
concerned,  ftom  acting  in  this  sudden  emergency  with 
the  promptitude  and  vigour  necessary  for  our  preserya- 
tion.  Mi^or-General  ^phinstone  had,  in  fact,  repre- 
sented to  head-quarters  the  shattered  state  of  .his  health, 
stating  plainly  and  honestly  that  it  had  unfitted  him  to 
continue  in  command,  and  was  on  the  point  of  returning 
to  India,  thence  to  embark  for  England,  when  the  rebel- 
lion unhappily  broke  out. Unhappily, 

Sir  Williun  M'Naughten  at  first  made  light  of  the  msur- 
rection,  and,  by  Ms  representations  as  to  the  general 
feeling  of  the  people  towards  us,  not  only  deluded  him- 
self, but  misled  the  General  in  council.  The  unwelcome 
truUi  was  soon  forced  upon  us,  that  in  the  whole  Affghan 
nation  we  could  not  reckon  on  a  single  friend. 

The  troubles  of  this  doomed  army,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  cause  for  which  it  had  been  sent  into 
AfFghanistan  increased  every  hour.  The  chiefii 
in  Cabul,  or  many  of  them,  had  not  yet  taken  any 
decided  part,  though,  it  is  said,  their  retainers  had 
been  among  those  who  attacked  Greneral  Sale's 
troops  in  the  Pass  of  Khoord-Cabul.  They  lay 
by  to  watch  the  progress  of  events ;  and  every- 
thing conspired  to  encourage  them  in  the  course  to 
which  inclination  prompted.  We  have  seen  the 
conduct  of  the  General,  for  whom  Lieutenant  Eyre 
makes  aii  apology,  which,  at  least,  demonstrates, 
the  candour  and  amiability  of  his  own  disposition. 
That  it  is  the  rule  or  custom  of  the  British  service 
to  appoint  aged  or  imbecile  commanders,  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  attributed  as  blame  to  General  Elphin- 
stone,  who  long  before  expressed  an  anxious  wish  to 
retire  from  an  appointment,  for  the  arduous  duties 
of  which  he  felt  himself  unfit.  If  not  from  the  evi- 
dence, and  reports  of  Courts-Martial,  then  from' 
testimony  on  which  the  public  will  have  fully  as 
much  reliance,  that  of  Lady  Sale,  Lieutenant  Eyre, 
Colonel  Dennie,  and,  we  should  suppose,  every 
subaltern  officer  then  at  Cabul,  now  alive,  we  are 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  unfortunate  General  of 
this  disorganized  force  was  much  less  blame-worthy 
than  his  second  in  command.  Brigadier  Shelton. 
Save  mere  vulgar,  animal  courage,  the  bravery  of 
the  bull-dog,  this  officer  appears  to  have  been  want- 
ing in  every  quality  that  the  crisis  and  his  position 
the  most  uigently  demanded.  We  shall  see  more 
of  him  by  and  by.  Lady  Sale  does  not  spare  the 
Colonel  of  the  44th ;  a  corps  which  distinguished 
itself  in  rather  a  remarkable  manner  for  a  British 
regiment,  both  during  the  siege  at  Cabul  and  on  the 
retreat.  Greneral  Elphinstone thus  su£Feredfrom the 
gross  errors  of  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  from  the 
incapacity  and  bad  conduct  of  those  who  should  have 

boon  his  best  stay  in  difficulty.    The  cantonments 
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had  been  erected,  it  is  fair  to  pxeraoiey  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  Sir  John  Keane,  now  the 
hraielled,  pensioned,  and  ennobled  hno  of  the 
gloxioiu  Afi^han  war.  But  one  might  fimcy  tiiat 
the  Doet  bad  directed  their  erectbn,  ae  thej  seemed 
placed  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  &yonriDg 
any  attack  that  might  be  meditated  by  the  Aff- 
ghans  on  the  Britidi  tfoops.  The  Insantetion 
was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  three  days  old  when  the 
English  were  literally  beleagueved  in  their  canton- 
BMnts^  and  cut  off  from  their  magasine  and  storas. 
In  three  days  they  wue  in  a  state  of  aotaal  siege, 
and  liable  to  be  starred  out,  if  thejr  eould  not  for- 
cibly be  expelled.  Hie  choice  of  the  podtlon,  and 
the  accompanying  blander  of  haying  Uie  oommisa- 
xiat  store  not  only  withont  the  waUs^  but  at  some 
distance  from  the  cantonments,  was  a  main  canse 
of  all  the  disasters  that  followed.  Lady  Sale  states 
pointedly  that  her  son-in-law,  Captain  Start,  the 
Engineer  offioer,  had  pointed  out  the  Upper  Bala 
Hissar  as  the  proper  site  of  thaeantonmeats;  but  in 
this,  as  in  other  instances  daring  the  insnrreetion, 
he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  his  euperion  that  better 
judgment  which  it  wag  deemed  officious  to  obtrude. 
Of  the  site  of  the  caalonmente  at  Cabul,  one  origi* 
nal  blunder,  in  a  long  eeriea  of  Mandars^  Lieu- 
tenant Eyre  remarks : — 

It  mnst  always  remain  a  wonder  tbat  anj  Goremment, 
or  any  eAeer,  or  set  of  offieen,  who  had  either  icietioe  or 
csperienee  in  the  field,  shonid,  in  a  Aa(^Bi|nered  eonap 
tfj,  fix  their  fymm  (alieadT  iaade^aate  to  the  serrioes 
to  which  they  nuf^bt  be  eaUed)  in  eo  extraordinary  and 
iqjadioioas  a  military  position.    Erery  engineer  officer 
Who  had  been  consulted,  since  the  first  oeenpation  of 
Ckbol  by  onr  troops,  had  pointed  to  the  Bala  Hisiar  as 
the  only  snitable  plaee  for  a  gaisison  which  was  to  keep 
in  Bubjoetion  the  eity  and  the  sorroiinding  coantry ;  bn^ 
aboye  all,  it  wae  sorely  the  only  proper  site  fyr  the  mw/th 
zine,  on  which  the  army's  efficiency  depended.    In  de- 
flanee,  howeyer,  of  mle  snd  preeedent,  the  position 
elventnaUy  fixed  npon  for  oar  «"f^n^  aiid  oaatomneat 
was  a  piece  of  low  swmpy  gnmad.  eonuasiidsd  en  all 
mdesbyhiUaorfofls.    ....   General  Elphiostone, 
on  his  arriral  in  April  1841,  peroeiyed  at  a  gUnce  the 
ntter  unfitness  of  the  cantonment  for  purposes  of  pro- 
ttaeted  defonee ;  and  when  a  new  fort  was  about  to  be 
built  for  the  magaiine  on  the  south  side,  he  UbeiaUy 
oftred  to  pnrehase  fof  the  goyenuaent,  oot  of  his  own 
fonde,  a  large  portion  of  the  land  in  the  Tidnity,  with 
the  yiew  of  remoying  some  yery  objectionable  enclosures 
and  gardens  which  oflbred  shelter  to  our  enemy  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  our  ramparts ;  but  neither  was 
his  efibr  aosepted,  nor  were  his  nprswntataom  on  the 
subject  attended  with  any  good  result.    He  lest  ao  time, 
howeyer,  in  throwing  a  hridge  oyer  the  ri?er,  in  a  direct 
line  between  the  cantonments  and  the  Seeab  Sang  camp, 
and  in  rendering  the  bridge  oyer  the  canal  passable  for 
guns ;  which  Judicious  measars  shortened  the  distaaee 
for  artaiery  and  ittihntry  by  at  least  two  Bules.    .    .    . 
But  the  most  mseoountable  oyerpght  of  all,  and  thai 
which  may  be  said  to  haye  contributed  most  largely  to 
our  subsequent  disasters,  was  that  of  hating  the  commit- 
Mriat  gtoret  d^ad^ed  fr<m  MHtoRSMaCt,  in  an  old  fort 
which,  in  aa  outbreak,  would  be  almost  indefoasible. 
Gaptain  Skumer,  the  chief  oommiseaHat  eilcer,  at  the 
time  when  this  anaogesMnt  was  made,  earnestly  soli- 
cited from  the  authorities  a  place  wtain  the  cantonment 
for  his  stores,  but  receiyed  for  answer  that  •  no  such 
place  eould  be  ciyen  him,  as  they  were  for  too  busy  in 
erecting  barraefcs  for  the  men,  to  tirfnk  ef  oemmi«aiiat 
stores."    a%e  Knyoj  hiamelf  HmtA  this  point  vetj 

urgently,  but  without  ayaiL We  were  so 

hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  that,  when  the  rebellion  became 
general,  the  troops  could  not  moye  out  a  dosen  paces 


tiom.  either  gate,  without  beuig  ezpesed  to  the  In  tf 
seme  neighboiaiag  Imetile  fort,  gsoimied  tee  bf  naili- 
men  who  seldom  missed  their  aim.  Ihs  eositiy  Hvni 
us  was  lilcewise  foil  of  impedimenti  to  the  mpireasiiti«f 
artillery  and  oayalry,  being  in  many  plaees  ftiiodsd,aBi 
eyeiywhere  chMcly  interested  by  deep  water-«ata 

I  cannot  help  adding,  in  conclusion,  that  ahwMt  lU 
the  calamities  that  befoU  our  ill'Staned  fores,  nsy  U 
traced,  more  or  less,  to  the  defocts  of  our  pos&ttts }  ud 
that  our  cantomnent  at  CabuJ,  whether  we  Mc  la  in 
situation  or  its  eoastruotion,  mast  ever  be  spokia  flfii  i 
diigraoe  to  onr  militasy  skill  and  judgment, 

On  the  first  day  of  the  ontbreak,  eyeiy  cbcvm- 
stance,  as  we  haye  seen,  mast  have  giyea  encoa- 
ragemcnt  to  tha  rebel%  who  rapidly  incNsmd  in 
nambers  and  confidence.  At  the  Bala  Hismr,  u 
in  the  cantonments,  all  was  consternation  and  eon- 
fusion ;  dissentient  conncils,  and  discordant  orden 
issaed  in  haste,  and  as  speedily  recalled ;  andgamei 
at  cross-porposes,  which  positiyely  might  be  difoi- 
ing,  had  the  consequences  not  been  so  serioofl. 

The  second  day  of  the  Insniteetion  found  tBe 
Affghan  patriots,  plonderen^  and  fonatici^  b  M 
confidence  and  actiyity ;  inflamed  by  rdigioos  snl, 
and  the  passion  of  reyenge :  while  the  English  autho- 
rities, and  their  EUng  of  snow,  appear  to  have  sask 
into  deeper  despondency  and  apathy ;  absolutely 
paralyzed  where  they  were  not  distracted.  Esilyin 
the  morning,  the  d7th  regiment,  which  had  been 
hastily  ordered  back  when  on  the  march,  csme  is 
fromKhoord-Cabnl.  They  had  gallantly  fougbtthdr 
way,  the  pass  being  occupied  by  a  band  of  thin 
thousand  GOjyes,  who  nttacked  them.  Fnn  this 
thne  the  miserable  Enroy  seems  to  haye  been  Ski 
Job,  receiying,  one  after  another,  only  meseeogtn 
of  fresh  misfortune.  The  only  cordial  news  wu 
the  partial  successes  of  General  Sale,  in  beating  off 
the  insurgents,  and  subsequently  his  dashing  nJlifli 
from  Jellalabad.  The  condition  of  the  amy  on  tb 
3d,  may  be  best  learned  from  Lady  Sale's  Jounil. 

This  day  there  was  a  great  talk  of  ^  Kdnsiaoeei 
being  expected  to  arriTO  to  attack  us,  xtie  double  no- 
tries  are  loaded  to-day,  as  also  the  sentries  placed  ivoA 
the  ammunitioii  and  storss. 

In  the  eyening  the  febels  appeared  in  uaM^'^ 
numbers  near  Mahemmed  Khan's  Fort,  ud  bctvim 
that  and  the  Commiseariat  Fort,  situated  dOO  jrvdi 
tnm  oantonments.  We  haye  only  three  dajVpiSTmosi 
in  oantonments :  diould  the  Cosuaiseariat  Feit  be  «i^ 
tared,  we  shall  net  only  lose  all  oar  proriiieBi^  bat  m 
eommunieatioB  with  the  city  will  be  ent  eC 

This  fort  (an  old  crasy  one,  undermined  by  rati)  on- 
tains  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  oommiesariat  stores,  nloed 
at  fbur  lakhs  of  rupees,  including  ^ut  12,000  bssd^s 
of  ottah,  wheat,  and  barley,  aad  aU  the  madieal  iteisiy  ft** 

No  military  steps  haye  been  taken  to  supprsm  tti  is- 
swreetien.  nor  eyea  to  protect  our  enlyauassoffi^ 
sistence  (the  Godowns)  [stores]  in  the  sfeat  sf  an^ 
The  Kiag^  Gnroy,  snd  General  appear  peilbettr  fin^ 
lysed  by  this  sniiden  outbreak :  the  temer  is  dsi«tf^ 
1^  all  his  eeartiers,  and  by  evan  his  moitesaMaw 
servants,  except  the  Waaeer,  who  is  stVNtfll  naftM 
of  haying  instigated  the  con^iraeyt  asMi  snipifioail' 
taches  to  his  Majesty  sgaia.  ...  In  Afthsni^' 
the  finglish  act  as  they  do  in  all  ether  oeantw  tb«r 
yieit,-4ceep  to  tbemselrea,  and  eren  (fsaanUyl  fspj^ 
only  serrants  brought  with  thenL  Ihe  Envey  ssft  bit 
few  iiQshsnsinhisesRploy;  he  had  a  nawa-ieportir,  >i 
150  nipees  a-month,  who  had  the  credit  of  oenoQctui 
splendid  untruths ;  an  old  mooUah  picked  up  at  Om)^ 
har,  who,  I  belieye,  receiyes  WSy-9k  man  gns^  v^  ^ 
Williun'BOonfldenceithereisalsoanoldoosnd.  tbm 
people  adhere  to  the  l&iyoy,  and  flatter  him  into  the  be- 
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Ifef  thii  Um  tnwat  Is  ftiy*!^  (nothing,)  And  wiU  iliortl)r 
mbiide. 

ThU  dfty  ibore  wm  i»  grand  bnatiej  getting  guns  into 
til  ih»  bMtioDf,  Csp^in  and  Mrs.  Tr^Tor,  and  their 
ferea  ehildren^  oame  into  oantomnonts.  TrpTor's  Hazir- 
baihM  bronght  them  in  safe  |  bat  they  had  to  yralk 
.  thipiiili  the  riTer,  and  to  carrr  the  children,  spying  9vXf 
the  clothes  they  had  on.  As  they  esmed  at  one  g»te, 
their  tower  me  taken  poasession  of  t>y  the  rebels  from 
another.    »    .    .    .    . 

Th&t  tSie  insuxection  oonld  have  been  easily  enuhed 
at  iU  oonunencemeni.  is  erident  from  the  pirounsUnce, 
th*t  on  the  2d  of  If  OTember  a  oonsiderable  number  of 
ddelh  went  to  Ci^ptatn  TreTor^l  honse  to  lend  him  assie- 
taM0 ;  naongst  diem  were  Osmaa  Khan,  Abdool  Knhim 
JShm$f  KhM  Shireen  Khan*  Taj  liahommed,  GheUm 
Moyeaflodeen,  Ac  The  Nawanb  Zeman  Khan  sent  one 
ef  hie  yonager  children  to  TrcTor,  and  desired  him  to 
keep  him  ae  a  hostage;  bat  finding  that  no  assistanoe 
eaaae  ftma  eaotonmenta,  Tmtot  Aelined  keeping  the 
bey,  aM»  aeeempaaied  by  some  lof  the  ahoTeHBeaUoiied 
peiaoM  aod  their  Mloweif  ,  he  made  his  way  into  eia< 
teameole  on  the  8d« 

It  is  ftuiher  worthy  of  remark,  that  Tij  Mahommed 
Khan  went  tp  8ir  Alexander  Barnes  the  rery  day  before 
the  fnennaelien  broke  oat,  and  told  him  what  wae  gofaig 
ea.  Bunety  iBondnlon^  heaped  abnee  m  this  gantia- 
maa'ehead* 

Lttdj  fide oonclodea  the  dd  tbiia :  '^Manypio- 
jaeta  iPtra  antased  into  ^or  patting  down  tbe  n- 
beJfioQy  bvt  Boae  were  put  into  practioa/'  And 
thia  might  atand  for  many  d^ye.  The  *^  enemy/' 
aa  the  reyolted  eabjects  of  the  intraded  king  began 
■avtabacallad,  wannotfloundaeided.  The  next 
dajtbigf  eaphii«d  the  eommteeariatleTt  and  Captain 
Tnrorttovet ;  for  no  efiactual  sttpport^  no  aselB- 
taaoa  indeed  of  any  kind  bad  been  given  to  these  afE- 
MM  wbe  gallaaUy  defended  their  poata  to  the  b4* 
aiiiil  Ihaipmdaaca  wanrantedy  and  in  soma  eaaea 
to  the  last  extremity.  In  a  note.  Lieutenant  Eyre 
relates  that»  long  ^fterwarde,  when  talking  oret  tho 
affair  of  the  eapt«uro  of  Treyof^e  Tower,  with  Khan 
Shareen  Khan,  eomo  of  the  fb^n^r  Kuzailbaah 
leadeia  and  other  ^uefs,  they 

Oae  aad  aU  deelaiad  positiToly,  that  the  sligfateet  ex- 
hihiliot)  of  energy  on  oar  part,  in  the  fixat  instance,  more 
wpedaUy  in  re&fohsing  my  post  and  that  of  iSeTor. 
inmld  ai  onee  hare  decided  the  Kasilbashes,  and  all 
over  whom  they  possessed  any  inflaenoe,  in  oar  IkTotr. 
Khaa  ghersaa  aJso  eeaiimed  the  idea,  that  aa  offeaeiTe 
■seiflyl  an  the  oppoeite  side  of  the  town  by  Brigadier 
8hiitca,kad  it  beea  made  la  the  early  past  ef  the  fetal 
M  ef  Naffaiber,  woajd  at  onee  have  oraahed  the  ineai^ 
VNtiea. 

How  tile  oflleexa  were  sapported  in  the  dafenee 

of  their  poate,  we  are  informed  by  a  letter  hmn 

Captain  Mackenale  to  Lieutenant  Eyre, 

The  4iler  eT  the  Kairilbashes,  and  foar  erflire  other 
Qeae  ef  seasetaeaee,  among  them  the  leaders  of  the 
BuMeeh  ragiauat^  ware  with  poor  Ttstot  sarvMitfy 

»f  tkat  jfBw  it€iM  msMiUfm  <m  the  pari  of  m 
wmUjiuUfy  1km  ta  oprntlp  kikkuf  mirpaH. 
tswtf  desaatehed  my  rHweitioa  for  ammnailien,  sK 
Urn,  if  aa*  At  iMra  eftotaal  aesistanee,  into  eaatM* 
mmfte^  mkm  it  alriTOd  safely,  the  dlstaoee  not  being 
mere  than  aaa  mile  and  a  hall  flberay  aAer,  ear  ipi« 
Hie  vara  raised  by  «be  apparent  appfoaeh  ef  a  heavy 
seaaiaiie,  and  teH^ys  of  masketry  ftvm  the  direetion 
ef  the  ilamrad  Khanah,aad  by  the  iigh*  thiaagh  the 
Wff itai  ef  the  mnltjtadee  who  were  aeeaiTing  aw,  towarde 
QiM^Afthan^  from  which  aaaiter  orowde  of  wemea 
lad  childxaa  bogaa  teaseead  the  hill,  eridently  in  ex- 
~  '  a  af  an  astaalt  ftom  onr  eoldiery.  Bat  these 
aeaadadied  away,  and  it  was  inmia  tha*wa 
•ar  eyae,  Jaridag  for  the  giitAeriag  bayonete 
Uiroagh  the  trees,  and  loand  the  comers  of  the  principal 


street  leading  from  eanteaments.  MybasiegeHswiafked 
back  with  shouts^  and  it  reqalred  maeh  exertion  oa  my 
part  to  prevent  deepondeney  amoagft  my  people,  whiep 
freling  had  been  strongly  e^^clted  by  the  confirmation  of 
the  ramoar  of  the  mnrder  of  Sir  Alexander  Barnes,  hSi 
brother,  and  Captain  Broadfbot;  by  the  sight  of  the 
smoke  nam  his  homing  boose ;  and  by  the  iatelUgaaeB 
that  the  tiaaearyef  Captain  JehnsoB,aleo  ta  the  towns 
had  been  saeked,  and  the  gnard  slainf 

Thia  }B  pitiful !  Captjon  Mackenzie  bdd  .ont  un- 
aaeiated  all  that  night.    He  relatea— 

The  extent  <tf  the  fort  required  all  my  men  to  be  on 
daty  at  the  same  time,  and  some  now  begai;  to  wax 
weary.  The  cheerfblness  of  the  remainder  wae  not  im« 
proTed  by  the  tneeesant  howling  ef  the  women  ofar  the 
dead  aad  dying.  As  a  trait  iaidieatiTe  of  the  chaiaeter 
of  the  Afthaa  joaailohees,  I  most  mention,  that  when- 
CTer  they  coold  snatch  Aye  minates  to  refresh  ^emselres 
with  a  pipe,  one  or  other  of  them  wonld  twang' a  sort  of 
rode  gaitar,  as  an  aeeompaniment  to  seme  maMal  seag, 
wbiel^  mfai^iag  with  the  above  aaiee  of  war,  ae«mdad 
vary  stiaogely. 

In  the  middle  of  this  day,  (3d  Noyember,)  to  my  graft 
grief,  I  saw  the  enemy  enter  Captain  TreTor*s  tower. 

When  it  was  found  impossible  to  hold  out  longer, 
Mackenzie  and  his  litil0  garriton,  with  the  women 
and  children,  escaped  to  the  cantonmenta  in  tha 
dark,  hut  not  without  some  perilous  adyenturee. 
This  officer  would  indeed  seem  to  wear  a  charmed 
life.     He  concludes  his  report  by  remarking— 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  to  yon  withont  remafkin|( 
Iha4,  ammigst  other  lamentable  errors  wldch  led  to  oar 
heayy  downfiUl,  that  of  emitting,  in  the  first  instaaee,  te 
strengthen  my  post  was,  next  to  Sbelton's  refosal  to  poar 
his  brigade  into  the  town,  while  tha  rioters  yei  amonated 
te  barely  1200  mea  at  the  giaateet.  Bat  the  wh<4e  Mama 
eaanat,  in  this  piarticalar  instance,  be  attmbated  to  oar 
poet  fldead  General  £lphinstoae. 

We  now  continna  the  namiita  ef  ihe  inavnea- 
tion  from  Lieutenant  Start's  not^. 

November  M. — It  no  sooner  became  generally  knoi^ 
that  the  commissariat  fbrt,  npon  which  we  were  depend- 
ent  for  snpplies,  had  been  abandoned,  than  one  onlyersal 
feeling  Of  indignation  penraded  the  garrison;  nor  ean  t 
describe  the  impatience  of  the  troops,  bat  espeeially  the 
natiye  portion,  to  be  led  oat  for  its  recapture — a  fueling 
that  was  by  no  means  diminished  by  their  seeing  tlm 
Aflj^hans  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  road  between  tha 
commissariat  fbrt  and  the  gate  of  tiie  Shah  Bagh,  laden 
with  the  proyidons  npon  which  had  depended  onr  ability 
to  make  a  protracted  defrnce. 

On  this  recapture  at  least  the  troops  irere  anf- 
mated  by  tha  bc^  spirit ;  and  Lieutenant  Eyxe,  aa 
the  Tolunteer  artillery  offieer,  did  his  duty  ably 
and  gallantly.  But  as  the  mussulman  Affgfaana 
often  said  in  those  days,  '^  It  is  all  destiny.*'  The 
General  had  ordered  out  a  storming  party  under 
Major  Swayne.    All  was  prqiared  for  it---but 

Major  Swayae,  instead  of  rnshing  forward  with  his 
men,  as  had  been  agreed,  had  in  the  meantime  reaudned 
stattonary  nader  coyer  of  the  wall  by  the  roadside. 

It  mast  be  aeknowledged  that  the  General  was  sin- 
golarly  nalbfftanata  in  many  ef  the  ooadjatere  abont  him, 
whe^  with  aU  the  aeal  and  coarage  whieh  disttagnidi 
British  oOeefSiware  eadiykAiagiatfalat  military  ladg^ 
meat  aad  t^eksigfateABeie  whish  are  eoiential  fa  aiseess 
ia  a  eritied  iMmeni. 

We  hear  afterwards  of  Major  Swayne  at  the  tfl- 
lage  of  Beymaroo,  adjoining  the  cantonnientE^  an 
important  poet  of  which  the  enemy  had  taken  pos- 
session. 

Mi^er  Swayne,  wheee  orders  were  te  storm  the  yfl- 
lage,  wonld  neither  go  forward  nor  retire;  bat,  ooaeeal- 
ing  his  men  nader  the  eoter  of  some  low  wall,  he  all 
day  long  awintained  aa  neMess  tie  on  the  hoases  of 
Beymaroo,  without  the  slightest  satisfactory  resnlt. 
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We  must,  howerer,  acknowledge  that  the  gen- 
erally dispiriting,  tone  of  the  journals  before  us  is 
sometimes  agreeably  leKeved  by  instances  of  in- 
dividual intrepidity,  presence  of  mind,  and  deroted 
heroism  amoi^  all  ranks  of  the  service.  The  mi- 
litaxy  CTitiffigm*!  of  Lady  Sale  are  dealt  out  much 
more  fireely  than  those  of  Lieutenant  Eyre  or 
Captain  Mackenzie  and  the  other  officers.  Besides 
her  own  knowledge  and  excellent  judgment,  she 
must  often  have  been  discussing  military  afiairs 
with  her  son-in-law  and  the  other  officers  at  a  crisis 
wtan  there  could  be  but  one  absorbing  topic  of  in- 
terest or  conversation  vrithin  the  British  canton- 
ments. If  the  gentlemen  are  as  decided  in  their 
judgment  of  passing  events,  they  are  somewhat 
more  sparing  of  their  censure.  Every  charge, 
however,  that  is  made  against  Brigadier  Shelton 
by  Lady  Sale,  is  corroborated  by  Lieutenant  Eyre. 
She  indeed  keeps  up  a  perpetual  fire  on  the  Bri- 
gadier, and  her  ^ots  tell  as  if  aimed  from  an 
Affghan  juzail.  The  following  are  specimens  of 
her  military  criticisms  on  this  most  unpopular, 
and  as  it  appeared  to  his  brethren  in  arms,  most 
inefficient  officer.  We  have  the  less  scruple  in  cit- 
ing them,  as  we  believe  that  Qtneral  Shelton  has 
lately  been  white- washed  by  a  court-martial,  and 
so  may  despise  public  opinion  and  private  blame. 

Brigadier  Shelton  oame  in  ftom  the  Bala  Hissar  with 
six  oompuiies  of  the  Siah's  6th,  one  horse  artillery  gon, 
and  one  of  the  moantain  train. 

The  people  in  cantonments  expect  wonders  from  his 
prowess  and  military  Judgment.  I  am  of  a  different 
opinion,  knowing  that  he  is  not  a  fkvonrite  with  either 
lus  officers  or  men,  and  is  most  anxious  to  get  back  to 
Hindostan.  I  must,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
that  I  believe  he  possesses  much  personal  bravery ;  bat, 
notwithstanding,  I  consider  his  arrival  as  a  dark  cloud 
overshadowing  us.  Most  glad  shall  I  be  to  find  that, 
by  his  energy,  the  Greneral  is  roused  up  to  active  mea- 
sures  Regarding  Brigadier  Shelton's  view 

of  affairs,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  from  the  fljrst  of  his 
arrival  in  the  country,  he  appears  to  have  greatly  dis- 
liked it,  and  his  disgust  has  now  considerably  increased. 
His  mind  is  set  on  getting  back  to  Hindostan ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  from  the  first,  on  going  into  the 
Bala  Hissar,  he  desired  Captain  Nioholl  to  fill  aU  the 
ammunition  boxes,  as  fSut  as  it  was  expended,  with  flour 
(ottah,)  to  be  ready  for  provision  in  case  of  retreat  .  . 
.  .  .  The  Envoy  ifrished  troops  to  be  sent  out ;  but 
deference  was  paid  to  Shelton's  opinion,  wko  would  not 
attaok  them,  [the  rebels]  being  all  for  a  retreat  to  Hin- 
dostan. .  .  At  dinner-time  Brigadier  Shelton  sent  to 
Mr.  Eyre,  stating  that  the  Envoy  had  information  that 
80,000  foot  and  10,000  horse  were  coming  to  set  fire  to 
our  magazine  with  red-hot  balls  !  How  these  balls  were 
to  be  conveyed  here  red  hot  is  a  mystery,  as  the  enemy 
have  no  battery  to  ereet  ftimaoes  in :  but  nothing  is  too 
ridiculous  to  be  believed ;  and  really  any  horrible  story 
would  be  sure  to  be  credited  by  our  panic-struck  garrison. 

It  is  more  than  shoeking,  it  is  shameAU,  to  hear  the 
way  that  officers  go  on  croaking  befinre  the  men :  it  is 
sufficient  to  dispirit  them,  and  prevent  their  fighting  for 

Our  useless  expenditure  of  ammunition 


us, 


is  ridienloQS.  At  the  captured  fort  last  night  the  garri- 
son popped  away  350  rounds  at  shadows,  probably  of 
themselves:  however,  we  have  plenty  of  it;  13  lakhs 
made  up,  and  900  barrels  of  powder,  shot,  bnllets,  fto. 
in  store  in  profrision. 

Shelton  croaks  about  a  retreat ;  and  so  much  is  openly 
said  of  our  extremity,  that  were  we  obliged  to  fall  back 
on  Jellalabad,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  would 
be  much  desertion  amongst  the  Mussulmans.    .    .    . 

Yesterday  when  Start  was  talkug  to  the  General  and 
the  Brigadier  about  the  captured  finrt,  he  mentioned  that 


Captain  Layton  commanded  there  that  day,  tad  ihsibe 
wished  he  should  remain  and  retain  it  as  a  permaneDt 
command,  it  being  a  place  for  which  an  oiBcer  should  be 
selected,  and  he  considered  him  as  well  fitted  for  tlie 
command.  Shelton,  with  a  sneer,  asked  if  Layton  would 
like  to  stay  there  t  To  which  Sturt  replied,  <*  I  do  not 
know  what  he  would  like,  but  I  know  that  I  should 
wish  him  to  do  so."  Captain  Layton's  courage  ind 
steadiness  were  too  unimpeachable  for  the  sneer  to  affect 
his  character  as  a  soldier.  The  Brigadier's  dislike  to 
him  arose  from  his  not  being  a  man  of  polished  maimen, 
and  rather  ungrammatical  in  his  languge. 

Brigadier  Shelton  appears  to  have  given  this 
high-spirited  lady  personal  offence  on  some  occa- 
sions. His  dbposition  to  "  sneer*  did  not  span 
even  General  Sale.  Those  who  would  biow 
more  of  him  may  consult  the  Letters  of  the  late 
gallant  and  ill-rewarded  Colonel  Dennie;  but  we 
shall  see  what  Lieutenant  Eyre  says  too.  The 
British  public  forms  a  wide  court  of  inqoiiy,  and 
one  not  so  easily  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
commanders  in  disgraceful  and  ruinous  wars  as  a 
professional  court  may  sometimes  be  found. 
Though  in  Lieutenant  Eyre's  book  we  have  a  men 
connected  narrative  of  tihe  progress  of  events,  yet 
Lady  Sale's  frank  random  jottings  show  as  much 
of  the  genuine  feelings  and  temper  of  the  period. 
She  never  scruples  to  impute  motives,  and  in* 
dubitably  they  are  frequently  the  true  ones,  whe- 
ther they  refer  to  head-quarters,  or  to  lower  q^here^ 

as  thus— 

The  state  of  snpineness  and  ftocied  security  of  time 
in  power  in  cantonments  is  the  result  of  deferenee  to  tbe 
opinions  of  Lord  Auckland,  whose  sovereign  will  ud 
pleasure  it  is  that  tranquillity  do  reign  in  Afldshasistan; 
in  fkct,  it  is  reported  at  Government  House,  Cileatti, 
that  the  lawless  Affghans  are  aa  peaceable  u  I^doo 
citizens;  and  this  being  decided  by  the  powers  that bci 
why  should  we  be  on  £e  alert  t 

Most  dntifdly  do  we  appear  io  shut  our  eyes  on  ov 
probable  fate.  The  Shah  is,  however,  to  be  protected, 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  English  in  the  eity. 

As  a  proof  of  the  condition  of  mind  to  wbi(& 
Shah  Soojah  vn&s  brought  on  the  evening  of  the 
outbreak.  Lady  Sale  relates,  that  he  actually  pe^ 
mitted  the  officers  whom  he  consulted  to  take 
chairs  in  his  presence.  He  was,  indeed,  in  I  lid 
plight. 

On  this  day  a  report  was  carried  to  the  King  aod 
ConoUy  that  the  rebehi  had  mined  fhmi  the  ShtoBa^r 
to  immediately  under  H.  M.'s  palaoe,  idiieh  nid  suse 
was  to  be  sprung  the  same  evening.  Th»  Kiag  im^W 
left  the  palace,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Gate  of  w 
Haram  Serai,  where  he  remained  daring  the  leit  of  ^ 
siege ;  and  aU  day,  seated  at  a  window  eommaiidiiigj 
fine  view  of  cantonments,  telescope  in  hand,  watdied 
anxiously  the  course  of  passing  events  in  that  place. 
He  was  at  this  time  quite  sunk  into  a  state  of  de^fd- 
ency,  and  would  gladly  seise  any  opportunity  of  s^^ 
the  opinion  of  any  of  the  ofBceis  as  to  what  was  likely 
to  be  the  issue  of  the  struggle."  He  put  offfpr  the  ^ 
all  the  insignia  of  royalty,  made  the  officers  sit  by  ns 
on  chairs,  and  seemed  quite  ^obrome^  (aa  expresave 
eastern  term,  to  be  rendered  something  between  damD- 
fbunded  and  at  one's  wit's  end.)  The  Shih'a  condact 
in  the  particular  of  the  chairs  is  the  more  worthy  ofR- 
mark,as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  ofiee» 
for  hours  standing  with  folded  hands  silentiy  i^]^!?!!! 
sence,  and  then  ungraciously  dismissing  then  ^^>[^ 
even  a  passing  remark.  He  now  sent  to  each  Sahw* 
warm  silk  resaii  and  a  pillow,  which  were  very  aeeept- 
able,  as  they  were  all  starving  with  oold.    .    •   •   •  * 

Abdoollah  Khan  has  sent  a  messenger  to  treat  with  w 
King,^o  replied  that  hewonld  receive  no  sa«hl0«F<^ 
son,  and  thai  some  person  of  respeetability  must  be  im»> 
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This  was  right  royal.  It  was,  however,  time  to 
waive  oeremonyy  and  let  the  English  genUemen  be 
Mated ;  but  sitting  or  standing  was  now  all  one. 
DaDger,  disaster,  and  diqgrace  were  accomulating 
on  every  hand.  On  the  third  day  of  the  insur- 
nction.  Lady  Sale  writes — 

Trevor's  tower  has  been  bamt.  Had  reinforoements 
ud  tmnranition  been  sent  to  IVevor's  tower  and  Mac- 
keuie's  fort,  they  might  have  held  out  for  ever  against 
uy  fbroe  the  rebels  could  have  brought  against  them. 
The  Haiirbashes  reAised  to  stay  to  defend  them,  be- 
eanae  they  saw  they  most  be  sacrificed,  and  that  no  re- 
inforcements were  sent.  Had  they  arrived,  the  Kuzzil- 
bishes  wonld  have  declared  openly  in  our  fovour,  with 
Khan  Shireen  Khan  at  tiieir  head ;  but  unless  support- 
ed by  us,  they  dreaded  giving  offence  to  the  insurgents. 

The  Kuzzilbashes  are  Persians,  or  rather  the 
descendants  of  Persians,  and  they  formed  the  royal 
guard  of  the  Dost.    They  were  first  brought  into 
the  country  by  the  oonquerer,  Nadir  Shah.    They 
inhabit  a  particular  quarter  of  the  city  of  Cabul, 
live  apart  from  the  natives,  and  may  be  r^arded 
as  the  Janissaries,  Mamelukes,  or  Swiss  of  the 
Afghanistan  armies.     This  was  the  only  body  of 
military  that  it  was  found  practicable  at  once  to 
eormpt.     After  the  capture  of  Ghuznee,  seeing 
the  tide  of  success  turning  against  Dost  Mahom- 
medy  to  whom  they  owed  allegiance,  these  per- 
fidious mercenaries  began  to  meditate  desertion  to 
Shah  Soojah  and  the  British.     It  is  related  by 
Captain  Havelock,that  after  Ghuznee  was  stormed, 
the  Dost  resolved  to  retreat  to  a  good  position  on 
the  Csbttl  river,  and  put  his  fortunes  to  the  issue  of 
a  final  battle  with  the  invaders.     But  he  durst 
not  tiy  this  bold  experiment  without  being  sure 
of  the  fidelity  of  thb  important  part  of  his  army. 
Se  accordingly  rode  into  the  midst  of  the  treache- 
rous band,  with  the  Koran  in  his  hands,  and  adjured 
them,  by  their  fealty  to  their  common  religion,  not 
to  break  their  allegiance.   They  were  silent.    As  a 
last  favour,  he  entreated  that,  before  they  sought  a 
new  service,  they  would  stand  by  the  brother  of 
Fnttdi  Khan,  and,  in  requital  of  the  kindness  and 
maintenance  of  thirteen  years,  enable  him  to  die 
yritii  honour.     ^  Stand  by  the  brother  of  Futteh 
Khan,  whilst  he  executes  one  charge  against  the 
caval^  of  those  Feringee  dogs,**  was  his  last  prayer. 
**  In  the  onset  he  will  fall,  and  then  go  make  your 
own  terms  with  Shah  Soojah."      The  appeal  of 
this  brave  man,  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
more  of  the  admiration  of  the  British  army  than 
tile  minion  they  were  escorting  to  set  up  in  his 
piece,  had  no  effect  on  those  perfidious  followers, 
who  found  it  more  for  their  present  advantage  to 
enrol  themselves  in  the  service  of  Shah  Soojah, 
and  who  were  probably  ready  to  change  sides  every 

campaign,  if  it  suited  their  interest. ^To  retnm 

to  Lady  Sale,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  at  Cabul. 

The  enemy  have  now  possession  of  the  Comnussariat 
fcrt,  the  fort  opposite  the  Biusaar  fort,  or  Mahommed 
Sbueef 's,  and  the  Shah  bagh  ;  the  two  latter  posts  ap- 
pear to  have  been  left  unoccupied  for  the  enemy's  espe- 
eisl  advantage.  The  only  mortar  we  hare,  being  a  five- 
sifd-half-inch  one,  has  little  more  effect  than  a  popgun 
of  Isrge  esJibre 

A  Kalassy    of  Captain  Maule's  has  just  come  in 

fiem  the  Kohistaa  half  naked  :  he  reports,  that  the  Ko- 

histanees  are  aU  up  ;  that  Maule  and  Wheeler  were 

bUed  at  Kar  Dnrrah,  and  that  they  were  overpowered. 

Stnrt  strongly  advises  the 


troops  being  all  thrown  into  the  Bala  Hissar,  and  the 
cantonments  being  abandoned  until  we  get  up  remferoe- 
ments  ;  but  the  cry  is,  how  can  we  abandon  the  canton- 
ments that  have  cost  ns  so  much  money ! 

This  was  also  the  advice  of  Lieutenant  Eyre, 
and  of  other  able  officers ;  but  unhappily  those  who 
possessed  the  capacity  which  might  have  extri- 
cated the  army  from  its  difficulties  with  safety  and 
credit  were  without  authority  or  influence  of  any 
kind.  The  troops,  particularly  the  notorious  44th 
regiment,  were  slready  behaving  in  a  way  as  novel 
in  the  English  service  as  it  was  disgraceful.  On 
the  5th,  Lady  Sale  writes — 

At  5  o'clock  A.II.,  no  reinforcement  having  gone  to  the 
assistance  of  Lieutenant  Warren,  although  promised  by 
two,  that  officer  vacated  the  Commissariat  fort.  No 
blame  can  attach  to  him,  but  much  to  those  who  with- 
held aid.  The  enemy  took  possession,  depriving  us  of  our 
only  means  of  subsistence.  Nor  was  this  all  the  mia- 
chief :  it  gave  both  confidence  and  much  plunder  to  the 
enemy,  and  created  great  disgust  amongst  the  Euro- 
peans, who  lost  all  their  rum  ;  a  worse  loss  was  all  the 
medical  stores,  ssgo,  arrow-root,  wine,  &e.,  for  the  sick. 

She  then  mentions  the  ill  conduct  of  Major 

Swajrne's  party,  which  we  have  already  seen,  and 

proceeds — 

When  the  44th  retreated  from  Mahommed  ShureeTs 
fort,  all  were  in  amasemeut ;  the  37th  asked  leave  to  go 
and  take  it,  but  were  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

Lady  Sale  relates,  that  her  son-in-law,  still  con- 
fined by  his  wounds,  had  fretted  himself  half-mad 
at  everything  going  wrong ;  and  that,  ill  as  he  was^ 
he  resolved  to  assist  in  recapturing  the  important 
fort. 

From  the  top  of  her  house.  Lady  Sale  was  now  in 
the  habit  of  watching  the  sallies  and  skirmishes  of 
the  troops  with  the  Affghans,  screened  from  the 
bullets  which  whizzed  about,  by  the  tall  chimneys, 
behind  which  she  took  shelter.  On  this  occasion, 
she  saw  the  breach  made  by  Captain  Sturt,  and  the 
fort  stormed  ;  and  then  she  tells— 

But  few  of  the  enemy  were  found  killed  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  their  slain,  as  they 
are  so  particular  regarding  Moslem  bnrial  that  they  al- 
ways, when  practic2>le,  drag  the  bodies  away.  Great 
numbers  escaped  to  the  hills  behind,  which  were  quickly 
covered  with  horsemen,  from  2000  to  3000  men.  A 
party  of  Anderson's  horse  charged  straight  up  the  hill 
Cjust  to  the  left  of  the  gorge  leading  to  the  lake)  in  most 
gallant  style,  and  drove  the  enemy  along  the  ridge  to  the 
extreme  left.  Meantime,  the  5th  cavalry  rode  along 
the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  left,  and  charged  up  at  that 
end  ;  by  which  maaosuvre  the  enemy  were  hemmed  in, 
in  the  centre  of  the  two  cavalry  corps,  when  a  very  se- 
vere encounter  took  place.  From  Uie  top  of  our  house 
we  saw  everything  distinctly  ;  the  gleaming  of  their 
swords  In  the  sun,  and  the  fire  of  their  pistols  and 
matchlocks  :  fresh  horsemen  came  pouring  on  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  enemy  from  the  back  of  the  hill ;  they 
buried  our  cavalry  and  Anderson's  horse,  who,  over- 
powered by  numbers  and  a  most  galling  fire,  were 
foreed  along  the  ridge  to  the  spot  whence  the  first  charge 
took  place. 

The  AlQjfhanB  have  many  advantages  over  our  troops: 
one  consists  in  dropping  their  men  fresh  for  combat ; 
each  horseman  takes  a  foot  soldier  up  behind  him,  and 
drops  him  when  he  is  arrived  at  the  not  he  is  required 
to  fire  from.  Their  horsemen  are  eiuer  gentlemen  or 
yeomen,  (as  we  should  denominate  them,)  all  well 
mounted;  and  their  baggage  ponies  can  manage  the  bills 
much  better  than  our  cavalry  horses ;  in  ihet,  the 
AlTghan  horses  seem  to  me  to  dimb  about  with  as  much 
unconeem  as  goats  do.  As  regards  pistols,  we  are  on 
a  par,  as  most  of  theirs  have  been  presents  from  the 
Posha  Khana ;  but  their  jusails  [rifles]  eany  much  ftir- 
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ilMr  Una  Miff  t»ialciif,And,  wlubl  they  iM  <ral  cf  !•■§• 
•f  anr  iity  thtin  UUt  Mnrteviuly  onus. 

I  oiUa  liMV  tht  AITghuu  diaigiislMl  m  oomurdi  t 
Um  J  we  a  fine  maaly-looking  Mt»  and  I  «aii  MI7  rap- 
pOM  H  ariaw  from  ih«  Britiih  idea  among  eiTiUied 
people  that  anaaaxnation  is  a  oowardly  act.  The  Aff- 
ghuiB  never  eornple  to  nab  their  long  knlyes  tot  that 
^vrpoie,  erp0  they  are  oowards  ;  bvt  they  ihoiriio  eow- 
ardioe  fai  itMidlay  as  tbey  do  aganiBt  gain  withoat  aalag 
any  th«auolTe%  and  in  eeoaTading  and  taking  forta 
wUeh  wo  oaaaot  retake.  The  AffghanH  of  the  capital 
are  a  little  more  ciriliaed  ;  but  the  oonntry  gentlemen 
Imd  tiielr  tetainers  are,  I  ikncy,  unch  the  fiame  kind  of 
people  aa  those  Alexander  encoootered. 

Lady  Sale's  Journal  eontinvtf  to  axhihily  in 
A  deplorable  light,  the  jarring  ecmiiells  and  ill- 
^neerted  schemes  of  those  in  power.  Whenever 
the  Envoy  gave  good  advice,  or  proposed  an  ener* 
fetie  oowae  of  action,  he  was  thwarted  by  the 
General,  or  rather  by  those  abont  the  General — and 
^ke  vend.  Lady  Sale's  daily  jottings  now  become 
more  and  more  Interesting.  On  the  5th,  the  Envoy 
wrote  to  Greneral  Sale  to  return  immediately  with 
the  troops  under  his  oommand,  as  they  had  been  in 
ftiega  lor  thne  days^  had  iiulained  soma  heavy 
losses,  and  were  altogether  in  a  most  peiilene  poei* 
tin.  The  General  first  sanetionod  the  order  for 
Sale^a  retnm,  and  then  drew  baek.-^-^The  power 
which,  all  over  India,  political  agents  had  for  A 
^entiiiy  found  of  each  wondrous  dficacy,  was  not 
itt  this  thne  neglected. 

SrWflllatt  has  given  one  of  the  KnnllbasheMeilr  5§,000 
inpiea  to  raiM  a  divenion  in  onr  tefoor,  and  has  pra- 
miaed  him  two  lakhs  more  if  he  snooeeda. 

The  iaaorgent  chieft  have  set  up  aking,andawuater; 
Ihey  went  io  the  moeqae,  and  read  the  fktoha,  or  prayer, 
for  the  reigning  monarch.  ....  This  day  General 
KIpMnslone  wrote  to  the  Envoy  to  state  that  we  were 
in  want  ef  ammvnitton,  reqiMting  him  to  endeaveor  te 
^ake  anaagementB  with  the  enemy  I 

They  still  had  abimdant  ammunitioB;  and  sap- 
pliesof  provisions  and  forage  were  coming  in,  though 
aeaatUy.    Yet  starvation  waa  in  not  distant  pros- 
pect.   They  were,  indeed,  soon  hard  pressed.    Cap* 
tain  Stnrt  was  stfll  urging  the  absolnte  and  imme- 
diate necessity  of  abandoning  the  ciintonments,  and 
oonoentrating  the  whole  force  in  the  Bala  Hiasar. 
When  thefirst  plan  of  bnildiogat  the  Company  sex- 
)ense  was  entertained,  he  had  stroqgly,  as  we  have 
notieadt  advised  that  the  garrison  should  be  placed 
in  the  Upper  Bala  Bisaar,  the  moat  commanding 
point  in  the  locality;  and  the  ereotions  weio  aotu- 
nUy  begun,  when  Shah  Soojah  took  offence  at  being 
elbowed  so  oknely  by  his  august  allies.  The  money 
spent  was  therefore  so  much  thrown  away,  and  that 
unfortunate  site  selected  to  which  Lieutenant  Eyre 
Imputes  every  subsequent  disaster,  and  which,  of 
Itself,  was  certainly  suflicient  to  prove  the  ruin  of 
ft  foreip  atmy  in  the  midst  of  an  unsettled  and 
determinedly  hostile  people.    To  return  to  Lady 
Snle,  and  still  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  outbreak-* 
All  seems  oonfkiiett  here.    These  who,  at  the  head  of 
eflUrs,  00^  to  have  been  diieetlng  every thii^  nppear 
Io  be  in  oonalematiea.    ....    Hiyor  Thain  ia  said 
to  be  a  good  adfiser,  bat  nnforfcumtely  H  la  not  always 
fa  the  mnltitnde  of  eonaseUors  that  theia  is  wisdom;  and 
••many  pieibred  thair  advtee  aad  efosaed  his,  that 
^aia  withdrew  kia^  and  only  now  anawers  anoh  tees- 
Hens  as  are  put  te  htm.    4    .    .    The  en«y  are  nal^g 
jw  gnna  agaiaat  ua,  throwing  skat  into  eantonsMnts 
Mm  Mtfuaeod  Kkaa'a  fort.    .    .    .    Then  ia  a  report 
liil  we  ait  to  be  attacked  ia  caalenments  to-a%ki 


.  •  .  It  iaaaid  thaiMohnnLaUhasBanadtiMMa 
who  lolled  poor  Sir  Alexander  Barnes :  he  also  writes 
that  there  are  only  500  KohiataneeB  in  the  dty,  and  tbat 
otiierwise  all  is  going  on  well  in  the  Kaailbaih  faartef 
ef  the  dtyi  wkers  his  resides. 

This  ptobaUy  means  that  the  Envoy's  npees 
were  imagined  to  he  telling  better  than  the  GenenTs 
bullets.  This  individual,  Mohun  Lull,  itfiis^  how- 
ever, faithful  to  the  English,  in  whose  canm  bi 
had  been  loQg  enlisted,  and^  though  long  ia  Gsbe], 
he  was  not  an  Afijpfhan^  A  letter  of  his^  whiek 
first  appea^d  in  a  Calcutta  newspaper,  gives  a  bet- 
ter account  of  the  imme4iate  causes  ef  the  iamr- 
reotioni  aad  of  the  wretched  conduct  of  those  wh» 
should  have  put  it  down,  than  Any  otiiet  that  wt 
have  met  witL    It  states— 

Shioe  the  year  of  1888, 1  have  been  in  itgahtf  etfie- 
spendeaee  with  my  patron,  Mr.  Tievelyan,  hi  Lea^ 
and  had  repeatedly  written  te  kim,  that  if  we  di  aH 
reetiiy  our  oondjiet  in  tiia  policy  of  Affghapietaaiwewill 
ezeite  the  whole  eonntry  against  ua.  Iheie  oommioi- 
cations,  1  believe,  have  always  been  ^own  to  ihe  eltti^ 
man  of  ^  Court  of  Direetors,  and  it  is  great  pHy  Mt- 
wiik$tmmdiii9  tk$  laU  Ummied  Sir  W  lUmm  WMtmfkm 
and  Sir  Aienand^t  Bmmei  wm^  ornate  pf  1jk$  iiy^tay 
dam^m  wkkk  threatened  tke  BrUiek  auA^rUfM^ 
never  toek  eteye  eiiker  to  prepare  to  meet  tke  evk  orlo 
eon^iaU  ike  ehi^,  Tkeit  pay  wu  redueed,  and  Ae 
manner  of  ontr  prooeedingt  had  e^neineed  Uim  tks  Att 
ekaU  he  edi  bonified.  IaOelekerlaattke«kie*«M 
into  tke  aolemn  agreement  with  eaok  other,  aad  thw  Iki 
Eastern  Ghi\)iea  atood  up  against  our  anna  Gmenl 
Sale  bravely  defeated  the  enemy,  aad  Ibroed  hb  loid 
throngh  the  dilforent  passes  down  to  Jellalahad.  WUk 
these  discontented  ehiefli  were  inttigaiBg,  we  horn  miy- 
tkfaig  silently  tiU  tke  filial  day  of  the  2d  of  Ko?nb« 
arrived^  aad  tke  honaea  of  Sir  Alexander  Aunei  aad 
myself  were  sarronnded  by  the  rebels.  Tie$  mn  m< 
aeoompanied  wUh  Inore  danjifty  men,hfUnot  a  haOaivm 
wu  tent  to  our  protection.  After  poor  Sir  Alennder 
Bones  was  mordered  and  hia  ksaae  aet  en  ftie»  I  m^ 
akoletfaso^  tke  aeigkboaring  hones  aadwHnaaly 
eat  to  pieees,  kad  I  net  been  protested  by  the  00^ 
natnred  Nawab  Mohammed  Zeman  Khan,  aad  cept 
secretly  a  whole  day  in  his  honae,  AH  mf  pw^ettj 
saved  during  the  last  twelve  years  waa  plvadered,  one 
of  my  servants  mardefed^  aad  the  hoase  destroyed.  F« 
three  d^ys  net  many  puoyfe  And  M9mhltdmnierlkife§ 
of  tke  rebelsy  and  the  Persiana  had  not  joined  Ihe 
enemy. 

IiQid  Auekknd's  defenders  or  apdogists  dsay  that 
there  was  any  eigaidied  ooaspiraey*  The  prooli 
are  more  clear  that  it  did  not  at  onoe  rear  its  head  is 
strsQgth,  and  nuight  have  been,  at  leasts  tsmponnly 
erusfaed.  In  addhion  to  the  leading  calamity  of 
the  revolt^  a  train  of  minor  adverse  caroumstanoM 
arses,  tether  to  increase  the  pvevailing  disireK 
Lady  Sale's  entries  frequently  now  r^er  to  tbs 
slender,  hut  welcome  suj^lies  of  ptovisiens  *^ 
fodder  whidi  came  in.  The  health  of  the  eged 
General,  feeble  before^  beeama  worse  fiom  his  pc- 
petual  harassment,  and  the  Envoy  was  distrssted 
by  present  eares,  and  by  dismal  apprehansioai  ibr 
the  future.  Soine  of  the  offioers  etoakeden  whin 
tkey  should  have  vrorked  $  aad  the  troops  woe  dis- 
heartened, and  several  corps  cotipletdydeinoralifs^ 
The  only  cordial  which  the  unking  garria>B  re- 
ceived, was,  as  we  have  said,  occaskmal  tidiifi 
firom  Brigadier  Sa;le,  whose  pMenee  in  CMK  at 
this  season  of  general  helplsssness^  might  hen 
produced  a  Ytrj  different  etste  of  thb^  ^ 
points  ROW  debated  in  tbe  jarring  councils  w«re  • 
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itpid  letraat  to  Jellalalwd ;  inirenchment  In  the 

Bda  HiflBar  till  moeonr  came  with  the  TCtwralBg 

gpring;  or  treatyand  capitulation  to  thenativechiefiB. 

Nothing  was  decided.  B7  thle  time  the  famous  Ma- 

hannMd  Akhar  Khan,  the  son  of  the  captive  Dost, 

had  aniyed  in  Cabal  with  his  peraonal  followen ; 

whiNy  by  his  prsssnee  and  eongf^  he  iniiissd  fresh 

Tigoor  into  the  national  or  ineurgent  canse.    The 

insoigents  daily  increased  In  numbers  and  confL- 

denosy  and  the  spirit  of  the  British  sunk  in  a  corr»- 

spondiQg  ratio.    The  feebleness  aad  Tacillation  of 

tbe  leaden  had  undennined  the  oonfidenee  of  the 

troops.    Nor  Is  liot  sorprising  that  men,  lighting 

under  erexjr  possible  dlsadyantage,  were  sometimes 

Rlactant  to  adyanoe,  when  some  of  their  officers 

gave  a  rather  decided  preference  to  the  security 

of  the  cantonments  over  the  perils  of  the  £eld. 

Examples  of  the  pusiUanimons  oonduet  of  the 

troops  abound  in  both  Journals.     Proroked  by 

their  backwardness^  the  high-spirited  heroine  of 

the  sim  appears  to  have  often  been  tempted  ''to 

bram  Uiem  with  her  fan.*^    One  day,  when  at  her 

socnstomed  post  of  observation  on  tiie  hoas»-top, 

watching  a  laige  body  of  Afi){hans  ascending  an 

opposite  bin,  round  which  ft  pfti^  of  irtegulat  horse 

had  been  sent  to  cut  them  off,  while  Brigadier 

Shelton  led  on  an  infiuitry  force  to  meet  them,  she 

thus  proceedfl^  after  having  vHth  great  animatbn 

deocribed  the  skirmish— 

y^hm.  they  fkirly  appeared  above-groimd,  it  was  very 
^ridnt  that  our  men  were  not  inclined  to  meet  them. 
Svtry  ftdd-giais  was  now  pointed  to  the  hill  with  in- 
tense loxieiy  by  ub  in  cantonments,  and  we  saw  the 
ofllcett  iii;g|ing  their  men  to  adrance  on  the  enemy. 
Most  eoiupicnoas  were  Mackintosh,  Laing,  Troup,  Mac- 
ken&e,  and  Layton,  who,  to  encourage  the  men,  pelted 
the  Ghaieeas  with  etones  as  they  climbed  the  hill ;  and, 
to  do  the  Iknaties  Jostice,  they  retnmed  the  assault  with 
the  same  Weapons.    Nothing  would  do^ — our  men  would 
not  advance,  though  this  party  did  not  appear  to  be  150 
in  number.^   At  length  one  of  the  Ghazeeas  mdied  for- 
waxd,  waving  his  sword  over  his  head :  a  Sipahee  of  fh» 
37th  darted  Ibrth  and  met  him  with  his  bayonet ;  bat 
hutead  of  a  straight  charge,  he  gave  him  a  kind  of  side 
stroke  wiih  it,  and  they  hoik  feu,  and  botii  rose  again. 
Both  were  killed  eventually ;  the  Ghazeea  was  shot  by 
another  man. ,  It  was  veir  l&e  the  scenes  depicted  in 
the  battles  of  the  Crusaders.    The  enemy  rushed  on: 
dro?e  our  men  before  them  very  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
witb  a  wolf  at  their  heels.    They  captured  our  gun. 
The  artiUerymen  fought  like  heroes ;  two  were  killed  at 
the  gun;  Sergeant  Mulhall  received  three  wounds; 
peer  Laing  was  shot  whilst  wavfaig  his  sword  over  the 
son  end  ebeering  the  men.    It  Was  an  anxious  sight,  and 
■sde  oar  hearts  beat :  it  lasted  but  for  a  foW  mibutes. 
This  was  not  an  every-day  nght  for  a  Isidy,  The 
panic  was  not  yet  over-* 

PeiceiThig  our  defeat  on  the  bill,the  troops  at  the 
csptned  foH,  and  those  at  the  Moused  dessrted  thefar 
potts,  end  were  with  difflealty  persuaded  togs  back  to 
tiin.  The  troops  aU  scuttled  back  as  hard  as  they 
cMld.  The  General  went  outside  the  gate  (and  took 
inst  credit  to  himself  for  doiag  se)  to  raUy  them,  as  he 
called  it;  but  these  was  little  ehanee  of  doing  that 
wldh  they  went  uder  oar  waUs.  I  wm  aarased  at  hear- 
isgUm  say  to  Sir  Willian,  <*  Why,  Lord,  Sir,  when  I  said 
to  Ihcm '  Eyes  ri^t,'  thsy  aU  looked  the  other  way." 

Oft  aaother  oeeaaion  Lady  Sale  relates  a  shameful 
dicomstance,  In  scaling  a  fort,  and  ending  thus  :— 

Is  this  room  were  six  of  the  44th.  The  Ai%hans 
pbitfed  their  crooked  sticks,  which  served  them  for 
•ealing-ladders ;  got  up  one  by  one ;  puUed  out  tiie  a^ud, 
w4  got  la.    A  cmld  with  a  stick  might  have  repulsed  I 


them.  The  Europeans  had  their  belts  and  accoutre- 
ments off,  and  the  Sipahees  the  same.  They  all  ran 
away  as  fost  as  they  eouM  !  The  44th  say  that  the  87th 
ran  first,  and  as  they  were  too  weak  they  went  too. 
*  Hawtrey  says  there  was  not  a  pin  to  choose,'--all  co?nurds 
alike.  After  he  was  deserted  by  the  men,  he  himself 
threw  six  hand  grenades  before  he  followed  thttn.  One 
man  of  the  44th  was  an  exception,  and  he  was  shot 
whilst  assisting  Hawtrey  ia  throwing  these  missiles. 

Lady  Salo  oriticiBSs  military  operations  and 
manoeuvres  like  a  veteran  Fidd-MarshaL  Of  this 
day's  fight  she  remarks  : — 

The  misfortunes  of  the  day  are  mainly  attributable  to 
Shelton's  bad  generalship  in  taking  up  so  nn&vourabls  a 
position,  after  his  first  fault  in  nei^ecting  to  surprise  ^e 
village,  and  occupy  it,  which  was  the  ostsasihle  olgeet 
of  the  force  going  out.  ^ 

Had  he  remained  above  Beymaroo,  he  might  have  re- 
treated into  and  ooonpied  that  place,  in  which  the  enemy 
had  but  few  men  at  first,  and  who  might  have  been 
easily  dislodged.  Shelton  tries  to  lay  all  ths  Uame  on 
the  Sipahees. 

Lieutenant  Eyre's  aoeonnt  of  the  baokwardnen 
of  the  troops  on  this  oooasion  is  more  circumstan- 
tial, and,  on  the  whole,  more  unfavourable  to  their 
spirit  and  discinline.  The  officers  appeared  to  have 
lost  all  moral  mfiuenoe  over  their  meii ;  an^,  ex- 
posed to  almost  oertain  death  in  these  de^erata  and 
close  encounters,  tiie  soldiers,  without  confidence 
in  their  leaders,  had  Hot,  like  their  fierce  enemies, 
a  national  cause—the  defence  of  their  homes,  their 
religion,  and  their  native  land,  to  animate  their 
courage,  and  brace  them  for  the  required  sacrifice. 
Lieutenant  Byre  relatee  of  this  skiirtiiBh  : — 

As  an  instance  of  the  backwardness  which  now  began 
to  develop  itself  among  our  men,  it  must  be  mentioned, 
that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Oliver  endeavoured  to  induce  a 
party  of  his  own  regimsat  to  follow  hiss  to  tiie  brow  ixT 
the  hill,  to  keep  down  the  sharp  fire  of  a  number  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  ensconced  themselves  in  a  small  ravine 
commanding  the  foremost  square;  not  a  suus  would 
follow  him, — and  it  was  only  after  the  brave  oflleer  had 
gone  forward  himself  into  the  thielDBSt  of  the  firo,say]ag, 
**  Although  my  bmu  dssert  me,  I  mvielf  wiU  do  jay 
duty,"  t£it  ahovt  a  doasn  were  shamed  into  performing 
theirs.  .  .  .  •  Previouriy  to  this,  numbers  of  the 
most  daring  Ghaseeas  had  descended  into  the  gorge,  and, 
taking  adrantage  of  some  hillocks  on  the  ascent  towards 
our  position,  had  crept  gradoaUy  np,maintaittingadeadly 
fire  on  our  skiradshers,  who  were,  unfortimately,  vdioUy 
exposed ;  they  became  at  length  disheartened,  and  gave 
way.  At  this  moment  the  Brigadier  oflhred  a  reward 
of  100  rupees  to  any  man  who  dionld  take  a  flag  of  the 
enemy,  which  had  been  planted  behind  a  tamalas  abont 
thirty  yards  in  front  of  the  square,  and  be  fruitlessly 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  men  to  charge  bayonets; 
several  of  the  oflloers  at  the  Same  time  advanced  to  the 
front,  and  actually  pelted  the  enemy  with  stones.  All 
attempts,  however,  to  encourage  out  tsen  were  in  vain. 
Hie  attacking  party  were  noW  emboldened  to  make  a 
rush  upon,  our  gun ;  our  cavalry  were  ordered  to  charge, 
but  again  in  ^khi,  for  the  men  would  not  follow  their 
officers.  The  panic  spread,  and  onr  troons  gave  way, 
except  the  second  square,  which  had  been  formed  about 
200  yards  in  the  rear,  sod  three  companies  under  Mi^or 
Kershaw  at  the  other  eittemitv  of  the  hill ;  bebhid  this 
second  square  the  oflleers  with  great  difficulty  rallied 
the  fugitives,  leaving  the  gun  it  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  Ghazeeas  referred  to  wore  the  most  f erociona 

and  cruel  of  the  Afighan  bands.    They  were  a 

set  of  desperate,  religious  frmatics,  incited  by  the 

MoUahs  to  consider  the  cold-blooded  buteheiy  of 

the  Kafirs  an  act  of  hoioic  virtue^  entitling  Hiern, 

as  good  Mussulmans,  to  Paradise. 

{Tob^  amdudci  in  our  next  Number.) 
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At  nadom  take  jon  low  and  lonely  cot, 

Peroh'd  midway  up  that  bleak  and  treeless  fell, 

— In  firont  a  deep  and  torrent-cloTen  dell — 

And  ^hat  bnt  gloom  and  misery  haunt  the  spot  I 

Some  gleams  of  sanshine  gild  the  walls  of  mnd; 

But  can  the  woe-struck  wretch  who  tenants  here 

Feel  aught  to  cheer  his  poor  and  frozen  blood ! 

From  aught  bnt  winters  can  he  date  the  7  ear  I — 

O  speak  not  so  of  honest  Adam  Glen. 

A  humble  shepherd,  with  the  happiest  face 

That  e*er  met  morning  smiling  o'er  the  "  Pen/' 

Or  hailed  the  welcome  eyenii^s  glowing  grace. 

Adam  is  aged  now;  but  fifty  years 

Hare  left,  nnchilled,  the  happy  heart  and  smile 

With  which  to  those  rude  walls,  where  his''  forbears" 

Had  centuries  seen,  he  led  by  loye's  soft  wile, 

In  matrimonial  band,  the  beauteous  Hannah  Lyle. 

And  Adam  Glen  and  Hannah  Lyle  have  seen 

The  snows  of  fifty  winters  round  them  fall, 

And  storm  to  howling  storm  around  them  call ; 

Yet  lasting  as  their  years  their  joys  haye  been. 

They  loyed  their  rugged  hut  and  stormy  hiUs  ; 

And  would  haye  sigh'd  to  think  that  fbture  time 

Should  plant  them  where  the  summer  songster  trills 

For  eyer,  'mid  the  bowers  of  happier  clime. 

**  Flow'd  not  their  bliss  from  brutiah  ignorance  !*' 

No  !  They  had  read  of  fiur  Ausonia's  plain, 

Rhine's  sunny  waye — ^the  yine-clad  hills  of  France^ 

The  golden  streams  and  orange-groyes  of  Spain  ; 

And  oft  had  with  the  wayward  yoyager 

In  fkncy  steered  to  isles  of  endless  spring : 

Aa  oft  retum'd,  contented  well  to  hear, 

Instead  of  lays  which  southern  warblers  siog, 

Adearer  melody — ^thesough  of  Scottish  whirlwind's  wing. 

And  Adam  often  read,  with  studious  thought, 
Huge  tomes  of  deep  dirinity,  and  o'er 
High,  solemn  themes — ^he  reyerently  would  pore. 
Of  works  that  man  had  marred  and  God  had  wrought; 
But  chief  the  Bible  in  his  hill-plaid  nook 
Each  mom  saw  duly  placed — ^beside  it  lay 
Altem,  the  **  Pilgrim,"  and  the  well-thumbed  <*  Crook," 
And  ^  aoud,"  that  told  of  Scotland's  darkest  day; 
And  "  Beuk  of  Disoipline,"  that  ray  of  truth, 
That  smote  and  wither'd  Falsehood  in  its  den; 
And  **  Gospel  Sonnets,"  conn'd  in  memory's  youth. 
And,  prized  and  loyed,  in  age  oft  conn'd  again ; 
And  haply,  with  the  cream  of  sacred  lore 
Was  blent  some  modem's  sweet  but  thrilling  tale. 
That  made  his  eye  gleam  stemlier  tiian  before, — 
A  tale  of  Times  when  Scotland's  stifled  wail. 
And  Persecutor's  shout,  were  blent  on  eyery  gale. 

And  'neath  that  humble  roof,  at  morn  and  eyen. 
The  song  of  praise  and  yoice  of  prayer  arose 
From  many  a  humble  heart  that  pour'd  its  woes 
And  adoration  in  the  ear  of  Heayen  ; 
Without  the  aid — ^it  needed  not — of  art 
To  swell  deyotion's  tone,  or  fan  its  flame: 
O,  to  the  breathings  of  one  simple  heart 
In  praise  to  God,  all  melodies  are  tame ! 
Seyen  yoices  once  their  untaught  music  blent, 
But  two,  the  sweetest,  haye  long  since  been  mute; 
And  by  one  little  mound,  with  flowers  besprent. 
Each  Sabbath  sees  the  print  of  Hannah's  foot. 
Two  sons  into  another  soil  haye  borne 
The  stem  parental  yirtues,  and  the  mild- 
Blame  points  not  at  the  pathway  they  adorn  ;~ 
And  one — a  maid,  as  hit  as  eyer  smiled 
Joy  on  a  ikther's  face— still  blooms  upon  the  wild. 

Enter  with  me,  and  hear  the  artless  tale 
Of  humble,  eheerfhl  piety  from  him. 
The  happy  man,  strong-sighted  in  the  dim 
Decline  of  yean :  but,  hark  !  the  yoice  of  wail. 


Of  woman  weeping,  and  of  manls  deep  sighs. 
O  pause  we  i«yerently,  for  Grief  is  here  ! 
Beside  the  bed,  with  sorrow-streaming  eyes, 
Stand  Adam's  sona— his  heart-strack  daughter  neu ; 
Within  the  bed  an  aged  female  bean 
Upon  her  breast  an  old  man's  dying  head. 
And  in  her  desolate  woe  she  sheds  no  tean. 
But  gazeth  fixedly,  thougli  hope  be  dead— 
Gazeth  to  feed  deep  loye— now  deeper  frr 
Than  e'er  before — ^upon  that  calm,  pale  face 
Beaded  with  death's  cold  dew.    The  spirit's  war 
Seems  nearly  o'er  with  mortal  feyerishness, 
And  Heayen  is  breathing  there  a  more  than  noriil 
gnuse. 

The  aged  saint  hath  reach'd  his  glorious  goal: 

Well  hath  he  ran  his  heayenward,  bright  career ; 

Like  solemn  music  swelling  on  his  ear, 

The  wheels  of  Eli's  fiery  chariot  roll ; 

Yet  lingering  ere  he  mount  his  angel-seat, 

His  spirit's  eye  one  moment  gazeth  o'er 

Life's  bygone  scenes,  and  holds  communion  sweet 

With  all  the  lost  and  loyed  in  days  of  yon. 

He  sees  the  spot  where,  at  his  mother's  knee. 

He  lisp'd  his  infant  prayer ;  the  hamlet  school. 

Where  oft  he'd  con  the  holy  ^melody," 

And  copy  endless  Truth's  abiding  rule  ; 

The  hamlet  church,  where  words  of  endless  blisi 

Fell  on  his  spirit  like  celestial  balm  ; 

The  lone  hiU-oaye,  where  deep  forgetflilnees 

Of  earth  and  time  came  o'er  him  with  a  calm, 

That  soothed  his  soul  like  dew  from  heayen's  un&tiiag 

palm. 
He  upward  looks,  and  pants  for  failing  breath, 
To  breathe  one  pious  thought.    Deep  stillnesi  round 
Deepens  to  catch  life's  last  low-murmured  sound. 
In  yain — the  Patriareh's  eyes  are  closed  in  death. 
Long  gaze  they  in  mute  agony.    Awhile 
They  scarce  can  say  he  's  deaid — ^the  silent  clay 
Seems  still  to  wear  a  more  than  liying  smile. 
Which  frt>m  these  throbbing  hearts  shall  ne'er  deeaf. 
Such  happy  life — such  holy  death-bed  scene 
Blay  oft  be  found  on  Scotland's  hills  of  mist, 
Crowning  her  ragged  fells  with  brighter  sheen 
Than  e'er  the  sun  in  loyelier  climes  hath  kiss'd. 
Let  purple  grandeur,  in  the  glowing  hour 
When  life  with  Hope's  bright  rainbow  nys  is  dad, 
Think,  tremblingly,  on  Virtue's  holy  power  ; 
Nor  deem,  though  low  the  roof  the  dweller  sad, 
High  hearts  may  bound  beneath  with  feelings  purs  m 

glad. 

IL 

A  cheerful  blaze  beyond  the  hallan  flings 

Its  sportiye  flicker, — comfort  warms  each  ftce. 

The  storm  without  the  bickering  clouds  may  chase, 

More  merrily  within  the  matron  sings. 

What  time  she  plies  the  busy  spindle's  speed. 

She  trills  some  lay  of  Scotland's  ancient  muse, 

Or  his  who  sweetUest  touched  the  Doric  reed 

On  Doon's  fair  banks  when  'sprent  with  Autumn  hatf. 

The  song  admired  and  oheer'd,— the  gleeftil  group 

Call  for  the  tale  of  wonder,  often  told 

By  lips  of  a|^ed  crone,  of  faery  troop 

Seen  shimmering  on  the  mountains  oft  of  old. 

The  merry,  elyish  race,  with  jeUous  can. 

Screening  their  dance  from  gaae  of  prying  wight— 

The  foe  of  Vice— oft,  by  delusive  glare, 

Leading  yile  treason  into  woeftil  plight,  , 

But  friends  to  yirtue's  canse  and  freedom's  saoed  nfv ; 

Or  of  pale  ghosts  that  haunt  some  ruin'd  tower, 
Where  stealthy  murder's  midnight  step  has  been, 
Moaning  and  jabbering  from  the  casement,  green 
With  damps  of  yean,  at  midnight's  dreary  hour ; 
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Or  peeriag^  nnezpeetedly,  amid 
The  oardanr's  rerelriesy  unseen  by  all 
Bat  him  alone,  streaked  with  unnatural  red/ 
And  griimisg  ominone  unileB  from  ehadowj  wall ; 
Or  of  the  hags  that  ride  the  howling  blast, 
And  danee  in  fearAil  orgies  'neath  £e  moon. 
And  dazk,  nnhallow'd  spells  around  them  oast, 
Hid  the  wild  mutterings  of  unearthly  croon. 
With  creeping  flesh  some  list  the  wondrous  tale, 
Sone  with  incredulons  laugh,  yet  inward  awe, 
Shske  their  wise,  sceptic  heads.;  the  children,  pale, 
Goser,  with  frightened  looks,  for  shelter  draw. 
And,  Bhnddering,  think  on  those  who  break  God's  holy 
law. 


III. 


PUse  on  the  bank  of  that  melodious  stream 

Sseied  to  song, — ^its  calm  blue  depths,  overhung 

By  woods  where  oft  his  lyre  the  minstrel  strung. 

Woo  the  pale  moonlight's  holiest,  tenderest  beam. 

Trees,  myriad-hued,  are  glass'd  within  its  blue. 

Embosoming  a  Pile— a  poet's  thought — 

A  dream  of  old  romance — ^whence  witchery  flew 

With  spells  for  generations,  richly-fraught. 

Wrapping  a  world  in  wonder-breathing  gales 

fwm  Scottish  mountains  on  the  spicy  shore 

Of  the  Camatic  and  the  frozen  rales. 

Where  Hig^iland  boeoms  beat,  in  Labrador. 

Within  that  PUe  he  dwelt,  whose  ardent  soul, 

FiU'd  with  bright  dreams  and  aspirations  high, 

Aad  bonndless  knowledge,  wonder-chain'd  the  whole 

Of  human  kind,  but  tum'd  its  glorious  eye 

Of  lore  on  Caledon's  bleak  hills  and  cloudy  sky. 

They  led  hun  forth,  when  sickness  o'er  him  threw 

ItB  Boul-sobdning  shade,  to  breathe  the  gale 

Of  Bofter,  Eonnier  clime,  whose  flowers  exhale 

The  breath  of  heayen  beneath  its  cloudless  blue. 

The  hoMy  Alp  sublime  before  him  towered, — 

The  Bhme  to  dreams  of  Eld  allured  his  mind, — 

Praise  from  the  lips  of  Fame  was  blandly  poured : 

They  said  Hii  home  was  to  no  clime  oonSined ; — 

Bat  to  his  weary  soul  'twas  far  away, — 

The  heather  bloomed  not  there  by  strath  and  stream ; 

He  longed  to  feel  die  breeze  of  Teyiot  play — 

To  watch  on  Eildon's  height  the  setting  beam. 

''Home,  home,"  he  breathed,—*'  I  must  not  linger  here. 

These  scenes  with  exiled  hearts  but  ill  accord  : 

0,  bear  me  back  to  all  to  memory  dear, — 

'Twill  to  my  fkded  brow  be  health  restored. 

To  feel  the  breeze  that  wayes  the  woods  of  Abbotsford." 


IV. 

^  Hath  thy  young  eye  e'er  dropt  a  tear,  fkir  child  t 
1%7  &ce  of  smiles,  and  sunny  brow,  and  glad 
And  gleesome  step,  and  form  with  beauty  clad, 
B«ipMk  thee  some  sweet  Fairy  of  the  wild." 
^  uiswered  not,  but  lightly  tript  away 
To  ^ther  flowers ;  and,  oyer  as  she  spied 
A  fiurer,  die  would  bound  like  dancing  ray. 
As  though  she  had  some  pearl  of  price  descried. 
"  All  hs^iness,  and  loyeliness,  and  life^ — 
^  Sorrow's  cankerworm  shalt  e'er  thou  know  1" 


Poor  child,  she  knows  too  well  her  lot  is  rife 

With  hiemory's, treasured  thoughts  and  scenes  of  woe. 

And  eyery  mom,  at  blink  of  dawn,  she  sheds 

Her  heart's  flrst  offering  on  her  fikther's  graye, — 

And  eyery  eye  at  twUight  hour  she  trea£ 

The  grassy  tufts  that  o'er  the  church-path  waye, 

To  dew  the  mound  with  tears,  and  heayenly  aids  to  erave. 

Last  winter,  one  wild  night,  the  storm  came  down 
Yon  mountain  gorge  with  fierce  and  maddening  howl.  . 
The  boldest  shepherd  trembled  at  the  scowl 
Of  heayen,  and  sigh'd  for  wanderer's  homeward  bonne. 
Strong  Symon  of  the  Clench,  that  wons  hard  by, 
Was  gazing  far  into  the  eddying  night. 
When  feai^l  shrieks,  storm-smothered,  fitfiiUy 
Bore  to  his  soul  some  hapless  trayeller's  plight. 
He  wrapt  his  plaid  close  round  him,  and  he  took 
His  lantern  and  his  staff,  and  forth  he  rush'd, 
Amid  the  blinding  drift  and  blast  that  shook 
His  humble  hut,  to  where  a  torrent  gush'd 
From  crag  to  crag,  whence  faint  and  fiunter  scream, 
Miz'd  with  the  raying  wind  and  waters'  roar ; — 
And,  on  the  brink  of  a  snow-buried  stream. 
He  spied  a  child  within  a  snow-wreath's  core. 
Whose  frame  seemed  touch'd  by  Death,  and  all  its  stmg- 
glings  o'er. 

Her  to  his  sinewy  arms  he  caught,  his  plaid 
Wrapt  round  her  palsied  limbs,  and  stroye  to  fan 
Life's  flickering  flame,  till  feebly,  slow  began 
A  conscious  warmth  her  fh>zen  blood  t'  inyade. 
And,  as  he  homeward  bore  her,  faint  she  gasped^ — 
"  My  father !  saye  my  father  1"    Backward  hied 
He  to  the  perilous  spot — his  burden  clasp'd 
To  a  strong  sheltering  pine,  he  flrmly  tied. 
Then,  with  endeayour  calm  and  stem,  he  bent 
Over  the  slippery  rocks  that  edge  the  tide, — 
And,  where  the  snow  with  deep,  black  waters  blent, 
A  prostrate  human  form  he  dimly  spied. 
With  patient  strength,  unyielding,  long  he  toU'd, 
And  raised  at  length  the  body,  stark  and  dead. 
And  homeward  hutily  the  corpse  and  child 
He  bore,  the  drift  and  howling  storm  amid  ^-r 
Sleep,  meanwhile,  soothed  the  child,  and  seal'd  each 
laden  lid. 

Cold  poortith  had  been  Symon's  lot  through  life. 
But  strong  endurance,  and  unswerying  will. 
And  holy  resignation's  power  to  still 
Faint  murmnrings,  had  nerred  him  to  the  strife. 
He  had  a  numerous  brood,  whose  daily  bread 
Hung  on  his  stalwart  arm — ^whose  cheering  smile 
Illumed  his  heiurth,  and  urged  him  on  to  tread. 
Unflagging  still,  his  course  of  ceaseless  toil. 
And  yet  no  murmur  breathed  fh>m  Margaret's  soul. 
When  the  poor  slumbering  child  her  Symon  laid 
Within  her  arms— a  mother's  pity  stole 
Into  her  heart,  and  bless'd  the  orphan  maid. 
They  placed  the  wandering  Pauper  in  the  tomb. 
And  with  the  orphan  shared  th^r  humble  crust  :* 
Kind  sympathy  hath  taught  again  to  bloom 
The  rose  upon  her  cheek — and  holy  tmst 
Assures  her  that  kind  heayen  will  guard  her  fkther's 
dust.  G.  P. 
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Thx  terrible  &te  of  ^  the  Martyr  of  Erromanga," 
<<inally  with  his  eminent  missionary  labours  in  the 
iaUodi  of  the  Paoiflc,  have  drawn  the  public  atten- 
^  to  his  career.  His  own  remarkable  narratiye,  his 
"  Mtmoaofy  EfUerpriut/* — the  accounts  of  him  found 
ia  the  Missionary  Soeiety's  Reports,  in  the  writings 
of  the  Bey.  Mr.  iaiis,  and  in  the  recent  publications 

**  Ucmoin  of  the  Ldfe  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  Misaion- 
»7  to  Pelynofia.'*  By  Ebeneier  Prout  of  Halstead.  8vo, 
vtth  PoHrait,  ace.    London:  Snow. 


of  Dr.  Campbell,  haye  contributed  to  gratify  the  gen- 
eral curiosity  about  an  indiridual,  who.  If  the  accom- 
plishment of  actual  good  to  his  race  is  to  be  taken  aa 
the  measure  of  a  man's  worth,  ought  to  be  ranked  aa 
among  the  first  class.  But  the  character  and  ea- 
reer  of  an  indiyidual  so  eminent  fbr  the  good  he  haa 
done,  deseryed  the  most  ample  and  complete  record; 
and  this  is  now  tQjxnd  in  these  Memoirs  of  the  life  of 
Williams,  which  are  eyidently  compiled  by  one  who 
could  truly  and  warmly  appreciate  the  many  happy  ap- 
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titades  and  exoelleBoies  of  hii  cbaimoier,  »nd  alao  bis 
peetilitf — may  we  not  wj  inoTidentlal— adaptation  to 
the  work  wbicli  was  giTen  him  to  do. 

It  is  not  until  Williame  ie  fairl j  landed  en  the  Herrey 
l8land%— «M  of  wlueh,  Raretonga,  n-dioooTered  by  him- 
eelf)  beeame  the  eoene  of  hie  almoet  minenlenB  eflbrls  in 
elTilising  and  eraageliiing,— 4hat  the  memoir  beeomea 
of  intense  interesli 

Mr.  Williams  wU  the  soil  of  respectable  parents  of 
the  middle  class,  and  he  was  blessed  with  an  excellent 
and  pious  mother.  After  reeeiyiag  a  rery  plain  ednea- 
tion,  he  waa^  at  a  soitable  afs,  bound  i^ptentiee  to 
an  ironmonger  in  Lottdonj  to  attend  the  retail-ehop  only; 
but  being  of  ^  a  mechahical  turn/'  he,  most  fortunately 
Ibr  the  great  cause  In  which  he  wis  afterwards  engaged, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  stealing  into  the  a4|oining  work- 
shop, wkne  he  obtained  that  praetieal  knowledge,  and 
skill  in  the  craft  of  the  blacksmith,  which  enabled  him, 
in  after  times,  with  more  ease,  to  act  asaself-tadght  mason, 
plasterer,  shipbuildert  farmer,  weayer,  and,  in  short, 
Jaok-of-all-trades.  It  was  this  "  mechaaieal  turn,"  to- 
gether with  his  remarkable  ftMility  in  acquiring  the 
languages  of  the  South  Seas,  and  his  peculiarly  kind  and 
engaging  maaners,  together  with  his  deroted  energy, 
which  enabled  Williams  so  flur  to  outstrip)  aU  his  con- 
temporaries, and  to  become  the  primitire  Bishop  of  Po- 
lynesia. During  his  apprenticeship,  his  mind  was  for- 
cibly directed  to  serious  snbjectsy  by  aeeidentaily  beariog 
a  sermon  pteaehed  by  Mr.  East  of  Birmingham ;  and, 
after  slender  educational  preparation,  he  was  sent  out, 
as  a  mlssiotiary,at  a  very  early  age,  and  when  just  mar- 
ried. The  manner  in  which  WilUams,  on  landing  at 
Eimeo,  made  the  flret  great  stepi  the  acquisition  of  the 
natiTc  languages,  goes  ftur  to  establish  the  theory  of  IVo- 
fessor  Blackie.  *    We  are  told, 

By  great  diligence,  he  had  acquired  a  suiBcient  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  while  at  Tahiti  and 
Hnahine,  to  be  enabled  to  preach  intelligibly  as  soon  as 
he  reached  Ralatea.  The  method  by  which  he  made 
this  rapid  proficiency  was  Us  own.  Instead  of  remain- 
ing at  home,  poring  orer  traaslatieiis  and  glossaries,  or 
depending  upon  the  assistance  of  bis  senior  brethren,  he 
constantly  mingled  with  the  natiyeSi  "  hearing  and  ask- 
ing them  questions,"  and  thus  acquired,  as  he  considered 
with  great  ease,  not  merely  the  signification  of  words 
and  phrases,  but,  what  was  quite  as  requisite,  the  cor- 
rect accentuation  of  the  language.  Whether  this  plan 
would  be  the  most  sueeessfttl  in  all  eases  may  admit  of 
doubt ;  but  there  can  be  none  respecting  its  suitableness 
to  M|^  Williams,  one  Mnarkable  eharaeteristic  of  whose 
mind  was  the  powet  of  exact  and  minute  obserration. 

In  ten  months  after  he  reached  Eimeo,  he  preached 
his  ftitt  sermon  in  the  natlre  language;  some  of  his 
elder  brethren  aflbrming,  that  he  had  done  as  much  in 
that  period,  as  might  haye  taken  another  three  years. 
As  soon  as,  with  the  approbation  of  the  chiefr,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  quiet  and  permanency,  the  missionaries 
had  settled  at  Baiatea,  Mr.  Williams  laid  a  stable  foun- 
dation for  his  ftiture  useftilness. 

Haying  selected  a  coayenient  plot  of  ground,  he  re- 
solyed  to  erect  upon  it  a  dwelling-hduse  in  the  English 
style,  and  in  all  Respects  superior  to  any  building  oyer 
•eon,  or  eyea  Imagiaed  by  the  people  around  him.  To 
this  he  was  ineited,  not  merely  by  a  desire  to  obtain  for 
himself  and  hie  fiunily  a  commodious  and  respectable 
residence,  but  by  the  hope  of  eleyating  the  standard  and 
awakening  the  emulation  of  those  whom  he  was  anxious 
to  benefit.  Befijre  this  time,  the  be#  natlye  houses  con- 
tleted  of  but  one  apartment^  which  was  used  by  the 
wholo  ISMiily,  and  for  all  domestio  purposes.     This  was 
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coyered  with  a  thatched  roof,  but  open  at  the  ii4ia,  isd 
carpeted  with  dry^  and  too  ftaqueatly)  dbtir  ffua  lb. 
Williams  pereeiyed  the  unitnessof  siishiMeilbrtbi 
purposeehehadintiew.  He  knew  thit  dsatslii  tia- 
fort,  social  morality  and  s^ritaal  rsligiea  soild  uvs 
flourish,  unless  the  degraded  habits^  iBsqMitkls  ftta 
such  a  mode  of  liying,  were  first  destroyed.  Hs  tkn»* 
fore  resolyed  to  show  the  people  a  mere  exceUmt  «»j. 
''It  was  my  determination,"  he  writes,  *'wb«i  Heft 
England,  to  haye  as  respeetaUe  a  dweUhig-hflfue  « I 
could  ereet ;  for  the  missionary  does  not  go  to  Mnibe 
himself,  but  to  eleyate  the  heathen ;  net  to  dsk  liiiiMlf 
to  their  standard,  but  to  raise  them  to  his." 

Prompted  by  this  enlightened  and  truly  bsieTol«Bt 
motiye,Mr.  Williams  prepued  the  plan,  and  coBMsced 
the  erection  of  his  new  and  noble  dwelUng-booM.  AsA 
this  was  an  undertaking  in  which  most  elthe  likauM> 
cessarily  deyolyed  upon  hiamelt  The  aatiyi^iiMi 
readily  assisted  in  procuring  the  material  sad  pUoiii 
them  according  to  his  direction ;  but  all  \ivjvii  wkst 
the  most  ordinary  assistance  oould  readeri  wu  dosi  by 
his  own  hands.  Yet  althou|^  obliged  to  exMmif  tbi 
work  of  many  difibient  artisans,  whose  diyided  UWv 
and  united  skill  are  commonly  oonsidersd  evmtisl  t» 
such  an  undertakings  he,  relying  solely  upon  hii  owh  n- 
sources,  soon  beheld,  wiUi  pride  and  ideasotti  hii  fctoe 
home  rising  up  before  him.  The  natiyes  saw  it  tM^ni 
were  layish  in  their  expressioiis  of  astonishmeat  ud  ad- 
miration. The  house  was  sixty  Aet  by  lluHy»  aid  mi- 
sisted  of  three  ftont  and  four  back  yooml.  SVimIimIm, 
shaded  with  a  green  yeiaodah  and  yeaetiaa  bUada,|»ve 
an  air  of  elegaaoe  to  the  sittiag-rooms,  which  couiid- 
ed  a  splendid  yiew  of  the  harbour.  The  ftaas-mifc  ^ 
the  building  was  wood,  but  the  waUs,  both  withio  lad 
without,  were  Wattled,  and  plastered  with  cortl  lim. 
From  this  lime,  Mr.  Williams  made  not  onl j  t  wMto- 
waeh,  but  a  grey  and  orange  colouring  with  wbich  be 
adorned  the  interior.  On  either  side  and  la  frpB^^ 
had  enclosed  a  spacious  garden,  whidi  was  taiiily  m 
out  in  grass-plots,  grayel-path^  and  Aower-bedi,  when 
there  fiourished  a  yariety  of  ornamental  skrabi  ud 
plants,  some  of  them  indigenous,  and  others  ezotiei  is* 
troduced  by  himself  and  his  brethren.  Immedisiely  bi- 
hind  the  house,  there  was  an  enclosed  poaltrj-Tard,weII 
stocked  with  turkeys,  fowlsu  and  English  and  tfofMH 
ducks ;  while  beyond  this,  lay  a  large  kitchen-gudea, 
which  supplied  their  table  with  seyeralBritiah  toots  tid 
yegetables,  including  cabbages,  beans,  peaa,  eocumleif, 
pumpkins,  onions,  and  pot-herbs.  At  a  later  date,  ibe 
bleating  of  goats,  and  the  lowing  of  oxen  oi  the  hills  ia- 
dicated  that  still  more  important  additions  had  beea 
made  to  their  domestic  comfort. 

The  fttmiture  was  in  keeping  with  the  boose,  and  dis- 
coyered  in  the  Missionary  an  equsl  amount  of  tsati  aai 
skill.  Tables,  chairs  Mrfhs,  aad  bedsteads,  with  tsmd 
and  polished  legs  and  piUan,  quite  in  the  fi^Udi  ityh, 
and  carpeted  floors,  gaye  to  the  interior  of  this  dweUiafaa 
appearance,  equally  inyiting  to  the  European  riBttr,aBd 
surprising  to  the  natiyes.  Mr.  Williams  aagned  u^A 
good  from  the  exoiteBaent  which  these  aofeltiss  wwij 
produce  in  the  too  sluggish  intellects  aronad  hiw,asd 
was  soon  rejoiced  to  see  thai  their  imitetiys  |nF>' 
sities  had  been  so  poweiftilly  ealM  Into  usslhl  exfldn 
by  his.  example,  as  efiiMtually  to  oyeroome  their  indo- 
lence. 

Much  of  the  oiyil]satioa»  the  fruHaorwUehnariio* 
be  witnessed  in  these  then  barbarous  isianda,  renltad 
from  this,  and  similar  measurss^  «•  make  ehiUMtiw 
proceed  hand  in  haad  with  eyaageUHliea.  la  abtiA 
eighteen  months  after  landings  we  hear  of  a  sNia^i*' 
tablished  by  Wttliam,  /br  entfmngimg  (saMSg  «ha  m- 
tiyee)  tkt^tomtiktf  AimHamd  laisairt/  te  ie«ai* 
betag  aatfa^a  meal  desirable  artlcla  to  tte  iahiadm. 
Within  the  suae  brief  spaoe  of  time,  we  flad  thii  i>^ 
fatigable  missionary  writing  home : — 

<*  Itis  a  great  adyantage  to  me  that  I  am  able  tft^ 
my  hand  to  anything,  and  indeed  it  is  yeiy  disiiebj* 
that  eyery  missionary,  sent  to  an  undyillted  part  of  tb« 
world|  flhoald  poesew  meohanicU  qualificatioBii.M  ^** 


I  •♦/tiji: 


ov  ta^  uBE  ca  tas  rev,  johk  whllims. 
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n  >  iilMiiinai jf  gpiriti       i 

*  We  kavvttot  mXj  iniir— ted  tiM  MiliTM  at  t#  M 
faqnvfMiCiit  «f  tktlf  Hmum^  b«t  alis  is  satHag  limlwr, 
cMMlatef I  tnltii'to  wofk^  ind,  Amaag  Mhar  Uib^gfl,  is 
Nrt-twriMlBii  BwtiMT  ThMliMM  luu  mw  Is  ImukI  s 
Y«y  kHfS  Wsly  Ml  wUek  only  the  aslivissn  «Bi^ldyid. 
Rtqstofag  s  Iwgir  bis*  tliss  tluil  whldi  1  bsiH  st 
mimf  Ilia*  I  any  tiail  TabaSi  I  hsis  oaaipletod  ose 
■alacA  MM*  laaga  i 

*WlMSiMMaie*ottilaii!a«*yihefa  wm«  otfylirs 
ailHs  habi«a*l«B%  aaa  1*  wa«  difleslt  *o  walk  aleag  «b« 
bMMkteihebaihaa.  Bil*iiMibrSMrwlMerSMBkiio«r 
IS  0jfmtf  aUariaad  |»1m«ui*  pUoai  irHb  a  tsnge  «f  boiisM 
olMMliBi  saaify  Iws  adlat  alasg  tbe  MS-beaA^  is  wb)«b 
verida  abos*  a  Ibaannd  of  iba  salitet«  Wa  aaraeally 
taiia  *o  aM  Iha  aiahJ  wll4arsa«  ^laaeii*  *h0  aania  Ish 
ffvvad  appasMsaa.  Tbe  Msf ,  wba^  wa  ar^  hKfipj  *6 
a^fi  ia  asa  af  *ba  aai*  oosaii*aB*«bafS«leta^  raaidaa  TCfy 
aaar  to  sa^  Ha  ia  a  ymj  eosstaii*  at|an<|as*  botb  a*  the 
chapel  and  tlie  seliools.  He  will  probably  be  ose  of  tbe 
Snt  whom  we  shall  baptiie  is  the  Islands.  We  are 
hippy  In  bdh|  able  to  stale  tHat  his  b^hatiotit  Is  cir- 
«oai^e«^  bsd  tha*  be  ia  tery  aetlTe  ih  stippfttsinl; 


*  If e  sfi  gls4  ^  ^  <^^^  ^  Infbna  yoti,  that  many 
teM  MH  tliemiielt^s  ietj  lieat  liUle  hbtisefiu  and  ate 
BOW  ftfittg  in  thete  with  Ihelt  IdTetf  And  families.  Ilie 
bingy  iliiSiigli  fleeii^  ems,  bsd  by  oaf  adTic^,  has 
badabamfl  eMetedseaftottt.  It  eontatai  four  fooms, 
wattled,  and  plastered  inside  and  ont,  and  Hodred. 
Ha  ia  lltf  ini  satira  on  tbeaa  isfasids  that  OTer  bad 
sack  s  kasaa  |  bs*  itmaj  itibiia  aia  m$w  ibUawtag  bis 
iTaiM|lftt       ^ 

*  Wa  bsTa  been  coaataatly  exhorting  tha  pes|>la  if 
abandon  their  pernieions  custom  of  living  sereral  fiuni- 
ttsi  tegefhef  in  one  dwellin^^  and  have  adtised  tlieir  se- 
paastlan.  BenM  bate  eempUed  irlflt  eiir  teqnest,  and 
beibaa  six  mastha  noie  bate  elapeed,  i*  is  probable  that 
tbava  will  so*  be  Itm  tbas  twenlgr  hosasai  wattled,  plas- 
tered, with  boarded  ileofs,  and  diTidad  inta  sepaiale 
rooms  fer  meals  ana  sleeping. 

Mc  WiUaans  bad  set  bees  loqg  in  these  lalasda^wbas 
be  peiaaiiad  *ba*  iobaeee  asd  saga*  nifiA  be  sneeeai- 
ftdiy  eiMraled  by  tba  inbabitattbl,  and  ptvtB  Ineratite 
artldA  of  oofrm^ree;  iftd  h4  accoitdingly  endeaTonred 
to  aeqnire  tbo  aria  of  boiliag  sugar  and  oaring  lobaecoy 
that  be  might  ba  able  to  insirse*  the  natiTaa.  Sobm 
■hM  bsghiahijiefa  saefU  eoaimatee  wete  made ;  and, 
lAte  a*  flydilay,  as  tbe  seenkr  businesii  of  his  mission, 
ibeat  ftnf  years  after  he  eommenced  his  laboon^  we 
lad  him  wriiiag  home  >-^ 

"iaaataUniwitbiae  *ath«  lalandi^ elolbes fbf  «be 
i^ims%  abaaa^  ateekings,  tea-kettles^  tea-eaps,  and  saa- 
mn,  aad  tea,  of  whieb  tbe  nativee  are  very  fond,  and 
vUsbylbapa^maypfara  as  addHlonil  atimnluS  to  tbe 
MitiaBlissofBagat.  Asd,  metaorer,  when  they  baye 
ts%  ihiy  wiU  want  tea-eapa^  aad  a  table  to  plaee  them 
ea,  ssd  aasia  *a  sit  upon.  Thus  we  hope,  in  a  riiort 
tiiBs^  fta*  Baiapaaa  eaatasm  wffl  be  wholly  established 
is  the  isawwA  islMMki'' 

Ifl  the  AM  y^  b6  wriies  j— 

'With  laspact  to  eiTilisatio%  we  feel  a  pleaava  in 
saylag  thai  tha  satiTea  are  doing  all  we  ean  reaecmably 
•xpen,  asd  OTory  person  is  now  daily  aad  bqsily  em- 
ployed from  morning  UU  nigh*.  AtpiesenW  ttoa  ^  a 
ntt^  of  tbree  milas  alo^g  the  sea-beaeh  stsdded  wi^ 
htile  plas*ered  asd  white-washed  eettagas»  with  tbair 
own  sebaosar  lying  at  ascboa  sear  tbass.  All  this  furma 
•aeb  a  oostai*  to  the  view  we  had  here  bst  thiae  yeaas 
Hh  wbaBy  excepting  three  boy^  all  was  wildaraasi, 
uat  wa  aanaot  bat  be  tbaobfbl ;  asd  wlisn  we  .eon- 
<i4er  all  tbisch  ttcaediagly  tbaskfal  tot  wlm*  ded  has 


•Isa] 


^  a  tanvoiai  p^n*  of  view,  we  bSTt  avtrytUag  wa 
^  posaiolf  desire  to  laake  us  happy.  We  have  a  good 
basse,  ^BDty  of  grooSd,  as  abundant  tapf»ly  of  tbe  pro- 
^tsettose  of  teitlasdieawaidadas  geeae^  tifrfceys,pige<nui, 
kmUf  A«.|  and  s  xagolar  oommuaicatiou  with  the  «o- 


laay.  Bs*  abora  all  these  tfaiags^  wa  bsTO  the  beaiie 
asd  aflbotions  of  tha  people^  asd  the  prospect  of  great 
naefUseas  is  ost  SaTloar'i  eaaaa.*' 

Usdef  the  date  of  Netember  IMb^  lB22f  Mr.  Wil- 
Uama  inlbribi  tbe  Diieetora  that  <*  the  Bndaaroar"  waa 
then  nearly  ready  Ibf  sea  with  a  cargo,  tlM  ifioceeds  af 
which  asd  of  another  eai^go  wUeh  the  paople  were  pre- 
paring, wealdi  be  beHoYod,  complete  the  pandiaia- 
moaey  of  tbe  ship.  **  Eterytbing,^  he  adds^  ^  is  aaa- 
eeeding  beyond  oar  most  sanguine  expectations.  l%e 
satlTes  have  pTopated  flam  190  to  IdO  large  plastatioas, 
asd  I  am  paHbcting  myaslf  is  tha  aH  of  cnriag  tobacco, 
and  baitan^  ^^f^^-  '^^  people  bate  also  learsed  to  boil 
sat*^  thaaa  of  Xmr  toss  of  wUch  they  bara  recently  pl«- 
aared.  Yea  would  be  delighted  to  surrey  tbe  scene  of 
isdfislry  which  our  isla&d  presents.  Sres  tbe  women 
ate  employed  In  cuhitathig  little  natcbea  of  tobacco,  in 
order  to  piirebiks*  Boropcas  elotidng,  and  we  are  most 
assioas  to  isttodaee  these  articles  witboat  axpenaa  to 
tbe  Society.'* 

Tht  indoitdtabte  Bj>iiit  bf  th*i  Ihih  ilrebatact^tiitieally 

displayed  in  ihe  following  passages  fVom  a  letter  to  his 

fatiiar,  and  another  to  his  coastitneats,  tha  Directors  of 

the  Miasfosary  fioeie^  :^- 

"  I  bless  God  tha*  iay  bear*  is  aa  much  alita  *o  mis- 
sionary work  as  it  was  tiie  flist  day  I  set  my  foot  on 
these  shores  J  asd  in  thi#  work  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour 
I  desire  to  live  and  to  die.  Hy  hidliest  ambition,  dear 
ikther,  is  t^  be  faithM  to  my  wens,  faithful  to  souls, 
and  faithftil  to  Christ ;  in  a  word,  to  be  abundastly  asd 
extensiTcly  useftiL  Our  own  station  flourishes,  and  the 
people  improve.  I  am  AiUy  occupie4«  I  bave  lately 
made  several  lathee  and  a  loom ;  asd  am  intending  to 
try  to  weave  cloth.  I  am  hoping  we  shall  succeed,  as 
the  pe^ie  have  many  grasses  and  barks  of  which  they 
make  eeid,  fto.  My  dear  Mary  is  a  good  spinstress, 
and  kaowf  bow  to  dresf  flaju  But  of  course  our  princi- 
pal attention  is  devoted  to  their  spiritual  improvement ; 
althougli  t  have  ^b  great  opinion  of  ihe  missionary's 
labours  who  would  neglect  those  minor  matters." 

To  the  IMreetors  he  says ! — 

^  It  is  our  duty  to  visit  surroasdfaig  islaadsi  Yon 
ba^  fourtees  or  llfleen  miasionariee  is  these  islsnds, 
missionaries  enough  to  convert  all  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas,  and  every  one  of  these  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  Us  ought  now  id  be  under  instruction.  Six 
good  active  ndssionaries,  united  in  heart,  mind,  and 
plan,  could  eflfect  more,  if  you  would  afford  them  the 
mean%  than  you  either  think  or  expect.  A  missionary 
waa  never  designed  by  Jesus  CMst  to  gather  a  congre- 
gation of  S  hundred  or  two  natives,  and  sit  dovm  at  his 
ease,  as  coSfented  as  if  every  sinner  was  converted, 
while  thousands  atound  h!bi,  aad  but  a  ftw  miles  off, 
are  eating  each  other's  flesh,  and  drinking  each  other's 
blood,  limg  and  dying  without  the  Qospel,  Upon  this 
suljeibt  it  is  iny  fbll  determination  to  have  some  decided 
conversation  with  the  deputation.  For  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  contest  myself  within  tbd  narrow  Umits  of  a 
single  reef;  and,  n  means  are  not  afforded,  a  continent 
would  to  die  be  inflnltely  preferable ;  fbr  tiicre.  if  you 
eatmot  ridtf,  you  can  iralk ;  but  to  these  isolatefi  isUmds 
a  diip  must  carry  you." 

This  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  spirit  precipitated  the 
lamented  fate  of  this  adadrable  asd  devoted  sum.  On 
tha  death  ef  bis  motbar,  Mr.  Williaaai  reoeived  a  eonsi- 
deraUo  sntt  of  SKmey,  whiefa  enabled  Mm  td  prosecute, 
with  greatcft  ellbct,  ootdmercibl  <A>Jeets  fbr  tbe  advantage 
of  ihe  natives,  though  always  in  subservience  io  his  prin- 
cipal duties  as  a  missiosary.  But  hia  hopes  were  des- 
tised  to  ba  harshly^  and,  aa  wa  aaDSOt  help  tMskiag, 
UBWisaiy  cneesea* 

Through  the  intervMidtt  6f  some  isieMatad  mofobants 
at  Sydney,  the  governor  bad  been  persuaded  to  impose 
a  prohibitory  dotv  upon  South  Sea  tobacco,  and  to  inake 
other  ilseal  regulations  which  materially  reduced  the 
value  of  all  Polynesian  produce.  This  severe  and  un- 
expected cheek  to  the  n*wly-created  industry  and  enter- 
prisa  of  tha  l««wsrd  isliuidsi  bortt  like  a  tornado  upon 
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their  inhahitanti,  and  pioved  »  motm  of  extreme  en- 
bemflBment  uid  diatreM  to  Mr.  Williaoe.  Not  only 
did  it  contnTene  his  benoTolent  pluis  for  (lie  eooial  im- 
piOTement  of  the  natiTes,  uid  deprire  him  of  the  means 
of  more  extended  naefalneBs,  but  it  inrolTod  him  in 
eerioos  peonniury  reeponeibility,  from  which  he  eonld 
not  now  expect  to  extricate  himaelf  without  loee.  To 
complete  the  oalamityy  and  consommate  hia  own  die- 
appointmenty  Mr.  WiUiame  at  the  same  time  receiTod  a 
letter,  from  the  Directors,  in  which  the  speculation  was 
condemned,  and  his  condact  censored.  Bat  his  spirit, 
though  bowed  down,  was  not  broken.  Thns  beset  with 
diffiodties,  he  snmnMmed  a  meeting  of  the  chiefr  to 
whom  the  Enterprise  belonged ;  and,  after  ingennoosly 
explaining  to  them  the  exact  position  of  afbirs,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  her  immediately  to  Sydney,  laden  with 
the  most  marketable  produce  they  eonld  collect,  with  an 
order  to  sell  both  ship  and  cargo.  Great  as  was  the 
trial  of  parting  with  a  Teosel  in  which  he  had  already 
done  mndi  missionary  work,  and  by  which  he  expected  to 
accomplish  still  more,  and  keenly  as  he  felt  the  censure 
of  the  Directors,  he  was  comforted  and  cheered  by  the 
condact  of  the  diiefr  and  people,  who  clearly  understood 
the  whole  case,  and  neither  attributed  the  fidlare  to 
their  missionary,  nor  eyinced  towards  him  the  least 
diminution  of  confidence  and  esteem. 

To  the  Directors  he  wrote : — 

^  I  am  sorry  that  my  conduct  meets  your  disapproba- 
tion, and  acknowledge  the  justice  of  all  you  say  respect- 
ing a  missionary  entangling  himself  with  the  affkirs  of 
tlliB  life.  But  the  bendlt  of  others,  not  my  own,  was 
the  sole  object  I  had  in  yiew.  '  Yet^  should  I  get  free 
from  this  perplexity,  I  shall  in  fhtnre  aroid  any  similar 
entanglement.  But  although  I  haTc  thus  expressed 
myself,  do  not  conclude  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  ressel 
in  the  islands.  Even  as  a  means  of  preyenting  other 
Tessels  from  trading  with  the  people,  it  is  inyaluable ; 
for,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  the  very  arks  of  Satan." 

Some  time  subsequently,  he  formed  the  bold  idea  of 
building  a  Tessel  himself,  and  he  accomplished  his  object 
by  plans,  and  processes,  and  pains,  which,  in  the  detail, 
are  as  yiTidly  interesting  as  the  building  of  Robinson 
Crusoe's  fiunons  boat.  Of  this  TCssel,  named  the  **  Mes- 
senger of  Peace,"  BIr.  Williams*  biographer  fitly  says, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  his  life. 

When  he  formed  this  purpose,  he  did  it  with  the  frill 
foreknowledge  that,  in  order  to  its  accomplidiment,  he 
would  be  compelled  not  only  to  inyent  some  things,  but 
almost  to  create  others,  (for  may  not  his  new  combina- 
tions truly  bear  this  name  t)  and  all  this,  moreoTcr,  by 
the  aid  of  a  people  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  teach, 
before  he  could  employ.  What,  then,  must  haye  been 
the  skill  and  self-reliance  of  the  man  who,  in  these  un- 
fayourable  drcumstances,  could  form  and  execute  the 
design  which  he  has  thus  described  t— **  After  some  de- 
liberation, I  detenained  to  attempt  to  build  a  yessel ; 
and  although  I  knew  little  of  ship-building,  had  scarcely 
any  tools  to  work  with,  and  the  natiyes  were  wholly 
unacquainted  with  medianical  arts,  I  sncceeded,  in 
about  three  months,  in  completing  a  yessel  between 
seyenty  and  eighty  tons  burden. 

Of  the  yarions  expedients  by  which  Bfr.  Williams  sup- 
plied the  deficiences  and  surmounted  the  diificnlties  of 
his  position,  that  which,  perhaps,  has  been  regarded 
with  the  most  liyely  interest  was  his  noyel  substitute 
for  a  pair  of  bellows.  This  contriyaace  was  perfectly 
original  It  was  not,  howeyer,  a  hi^^py  guess,  but  the 
result  of  reasomng.  **  It  struck  me,"  he  obseryes, "  that 
as  a  pump  threw  water,  a  machine  constructed  upon  the 
same  principle  must,  of  necessity,  throw  wind."  Actmg, 
therefore,  upon  this  suggestion,  he  constructed  his  new 
"  air-pump."  But  although  to  him  tills  contriyance  was 
new,  he  subsequently  ascertained  that  he  was  not  its 
sole  inyentor;  for,  during  a  missionary  tour  in  our 
manufeeturing  districts,  he  discoyered  with  surprise  and 
delight  a  similar  machine  in  use  there,  and  learned  that 
it  was  deemed  superior  to  the  beUows 

But  the  exemplification  of  Bir.  Williams's  genius  will 


be  found,  not  so  much  in  any  single  inyention,  it  is  (be 
circumstance,  that  it  preyed  equal  to  ererj  ezigenej, 
and  enabled  him  to  answer  eyery  demand.  **  Nom  bnt 
a  Williams,"  writes  Mr.  Pitman,  <"  would  bafs  stteaptod 
sueh  a  thing  as  to  commenoe  building  a  vesnl,  not  br- 
ing wherewith  to  build  her.  I  haye  often  beoi  aaued 
to  astonishment  to  see  with  what  coolnsa  be  Bci  die 
diificnlties  as  they  sneoessiyely  arose  in  his  luideitik- 
ing."  The  cordage,  the  sails,  the  substitutei  for  mih, 
oakum,  pitch,  and  piiint,  the  aaehon  and  the  pinUei  if 
the  rudder,  inade  from  a  piek-axe,  sa  adm  sad  a  tee, 
are  all  striking  illustrations  of  this  remariL  Nonfaoskl 
the  feet  be  oyerlooked  that,  within  the  saiae  luute4 
period,  Mr.  Williams  eonstructed  the  tethe  iriiieh  toned 
the  sheayes  of  the  blocks,  the  madiiaery  which  spni  the 
ropes  and  cordage,  the  forge  and  its  fernitnre,  u  well 
as  all  the  numerous  smaller  tools  required  by  biaself 
and  his  natiye  asaistaiits  in  this  remariuble  uadertaldiig. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Bay.  Mr.  Ellis,  he  says  of  thiimi- 

tical  masterpiece, — 

**  I  haye  buUt  a  UtUe  yessel  of  between  sixty  ud 
seyenty  tons  for  missionary  purposes.  She  wis  not  ha 
months  in  hand,  firom  the  time  we  cut  the  keel  utililM 
was  in  the  water.  I  had  eyerything  to  make,  mj  b^ 
lows,  forge,  lathe,  and  all  the  iron  woik,  out  of  oM  ftZH, 
iron  hoops,  &c. ;  but  I  cannot  enlaige  on  my  boboou 
manoDuyres  to  oyercome  difllenlties,  though  they  wooM 
be  interesting  to  you  no  doubt.  Suflloe  it  to  my  ihs  ii 
finished  I" 


This  was  the  yery  man  to  be  sent  forth,  as 
among  the  undyiliaed  heathen.  Few,  if  any,  haie  hm 
found  at  all  points  so  qualified.  To  complete  the  p^ 
ture  of  difilculties  surmounted,  it  should  be  nestueed, 
that  the  thip  of  which  Williams  was  so  justly  proai 
was  built  at  Rarotonga^— then  a  quite  new  fflinoauy 
station,— and  under  yeiy  seyere  priyations.  He  im  it 
this  remote  place  with  a  wife  in  yery  delicate  buhhi 
and  though  not  apt  to  complain,  he  is  compelled  t»  ny,~ 
"  My  dear  Mary  is  near  her  oonfinement  She  is  to; 
delicate,  but  I  trust  all  will  be  welL  The  Rai«tieg> 
people  much  wished  her  to  be  confined  tiiere,  that  Ikir 
land  might  be  honoured  with  the  birth  of  one  «f  oir 
children.  We  haye,  notwithstanding  the  kindaaaB  cf  the 
iiatiyes,often  been  in  want  while  at  Rarotonga ;  havuigbi 
neither  tea,  sugar,  flour,  rice,  or  fowls,  for  some  laoBtbi 
and  being  obliged  to  make  our  oim  salt  and  aoif^"  .  • 
The  passing  allusion  to  their  priyations  at  BantHfii 
contained  in  the  preceding  letter,  will  conyey  hat  a  to; 
inadequate  idea  of  their  extent  They  weze  mnek  wn 
seyere,  and  in  their  ii^urious  eflbct  upon  his  deliette 
and  self-denying  partner,  fhr  more  serious,  thao  oA 
slight  references  would  lead  the  leader  to  mfprn. 
Accustomed  as  they  had  been  at  Raiatea  to  Esnfeia 
food,  it  was  not  without  difliculty,  nor  eten  witkoet 
danger,  that  they  conformed  to  the  diet  of  the  satins 
But  of  this  Mr.  Williams  would  neyer  haye  coiaplaM 
had  he  sufiiered  alone.  Of  pereonal  priyations  he  thoaght 
little,  and  said  less.  Although  fh>m  his  childhood  bi 
had  been  accustomed  to  domestic  comferts,  and  kvw 
how  to  proride  and  ei^oy  them,  as  was  eyident  froa  tbe 
manner  in  which  he  had  stocked  his  garden  aad  poohrjr- 
yard  at  Raiatea,  he  could  be  content  with  the  aiipl«^ 
proyisions ;  and  for  a  man  so  heidth^  and  laboriooi,  bis 
temperance  at  the  table  was  remarkable.  Ereo  wbn 
most  actiyely  engaged,  he  fkequenUy  manifested  his  is- 
difference  to  food,  and  often  would  haye  radier  pnf^ 
cnted  work  in  which  he  was  interested,  than  labmit  to 
the  interruption  of  the  customary  meals.  ThvB,  wki 
building  his  yessel,  he  could  with  difliculty  be  dim 
from  the  scene  of  his  delightfU  oceupatioiu ;  asd,  t)- 
though  he  frequently  eontittaed  from  dawn  until  diik 
toiling  at  the  bench  or  the  foige,  eyen  through  the  sehi7 
hours  of  noon,  when  the  natiyes  had  slunk  under  tbe 
shadow  of  the  trees,  he  was  well  satisfied  with  tk 
humble  fture  of  a  tingle  bread-friiii  and  a  diasgfat  of  water- 
Hie  possession  of  the  yessel,  built  under  such  extn* 
ordinary  dieamstaBees,  was  of  yast  coaseqnenoe  U  tbe 
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vamooMtj  CAon  in  the  ialMids  of  the  Pacific.    By 
■flUB  of  it,  Mr.  Willluns  and  some  of  his  brethren,  ac- 
conpaaied  by  those  most  usefiil  auxiliaries, — the  natire 
tsaehers,  whom  they  had  trained,— were  enabled,  like 
Apostolic  Biahops,  to  Tisit  the  difTerent  island  groups; 
md  thns  was  the  gospel  first  carried  to,  and  planted 
in  the  NaTigators'  Islands,  where  the  progress  of  cIyU- 
isation  has  since  been  little  less  than  miraculous.    His 
labours  in  the  NaWgatora'  Islands,  and  the  results,  may, 
iadsed,  be  considered  as  the  greatest  of  all  Williams' 
■isnonary  enterprises.    These  fine  and  populous  islands, 
which  are  only  inferior  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  of  any 
uthlpelago  in  the  whole  South  Seas,  were  found,  but 
a  few  years  back,  in  as  rude  and  barbarous  a  condition 
SI  any  that  had  eyer  been  yisited  by  Europeans.    The 
■atiTes  were  described  by  so  recent  a  yisiter  as  Kotzebue, 
ia  1823,  as  among  the  most  fierce  and  treacherous  can- 
libali  in  any  of  the  Polynesian  Islands.    When  Wil- 
haiBSTentured  to  approach  them,  he  had  along  with  him 
an  intelligent  man,  a  conyerted  chief,  a  natiye  of  one 
of  the  islands,  and  his  wife,  who  proyed  most  inyaluable 
auziliaries.    Yet  it  was  not  without  considerable  dan- 
ger that  he  appiroadied  some  of  these  tribes.    The  na- 
tiye duef,  Fauea,  and  his  wife  were  left  at  Samoa,  an 
important  island  of  this  group ;  and  when  Williams  came 
back,  in  about  two  years,  on  his  second  expedition,  the 
people  were  found  christianised,  or,  at  least,  nominal 
Christians.    He  had  had  a  delightftil  run  of  800  miles, 
from  his  station   at  Rarotonga,  to   the    Nayigators' 
Islands;  and  when  he  touched  at  the  first  of  the  group, 
was  delighted  with  the  salutation  of  his  yisitersi  who 
exclaimed—'*  We  are  sons  of  the  Word."    This  great 
change  had  been  effected  by  Fauea,  aided  by  the  na- 
tire teachers  subsequently  sent  to  different  stations. 
The  narratiye  of  the  oonyeraion  of  these  islanders  is  re- 
plete with  interest.    Williams  carried  forward  what  he 
had  been  the  instrument  of  so  happily  commencing.  He 
eyerywhere,  acting  on  the  maxim,  ^  Kindness  is  the  key 
to  the  hnman  heart,"  gained  the  confidence  and  loye  of 
the  people,  who,  whereyer  he  went,  formed  the  warmest 
attachment  to  him.    At  the  Nayigators'  Islands,  songs 
were  sung  and  solemn  dances  performed  .by  the  women 
in  his  honour  ;  the  former  of  a  description  which  forbids 
us  to  can  the  natiyes  «a«a4^,  horrible  as  some  of  their 
late  practices  had  been.    The  following  are  specimens 
of  the  natiye  poetry  of  Samoa.     Ftrtamu,  it  should  be 
prasused,  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Williams, 
in  the  soft  language  of  these  islanders. 

**  Let  us  talk  of  V iriamu. 
Let  sseea  —Is  gmm  t&r  him  in  peace  Ayr  months. 
When  strong  tlm  east  wind  blows,  our  thoughts  forget 

him  not. 
I«t  us  greatly  knre  the  CSiriatian  land  of  the  great  white 


Ail  mmio*  an  we  now,  for  we  haye  all  one  God. 
No  food  is  sacred  now.  AU  kinds  of  fish  we  catch  and  eat : 
Sven  the  sting-fay." 

**  The  birds  are  crying  for  Viriamu. 
His  ship  has  sailed  another  way. 
The  binls  are  crying  for  Viriamu. 
LoBg  time  is  he  in  coming. 

Will  he  «yer  come  again  1 

Will  he  eyer  come  again  1 
Tired  ate  we  of  the  taunts  of  the  insolent  Samoans. 
'Who  knows,'  say  they,  *  that  white  chiefs  land  I' 
Noff  our  land  is  sacred  made,  and  eyU  practices  haye 


*  ilfio^o  was  a  name  giyen  to  those  who.  weie  yietorions  in 
^,  tad  is  the  opposite  of  vaivai^  the  conquered. 


How  we  feel  for  the  2ottt  /  Gome  I  let  us  sleep  and  dream 

of  Viriamu. 
Pi$ianlauf  has  risen.    TatUuai'  has  also  risen. 
But  the  war-star  has  ceased  to  rise. 
For  Sulueleele  X  ftnd  the  king  haye  embraced  the  saored 

word. 
And  war  has  become  an  eril  thing." 

Mr.  Williams'  first  impressions,  on  seeing  these  island- 
ers, conyey  a  fayourable  idea  of  their  natural  capacity, 
and  a  liyely  picture  of  the  best  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  -the  South  Sea,  when  its  tribes  were  first  seen 
by  Europeans.  The  natiyes  and  the  principal  chiefa 
were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  reeeiying  teachers 
from  the  missionaries  of  whom  Fauea  and  his  wife 
had  told  them  such  wonders,  and  they  were  prepared  to 
giye  Bfr.  Williams  the  most  enthusiastic  reception. 
How  much  in  such  cases  is  to  be  attributed  to  noyelty, 
and  how  much  to  the  yague  hope  of  secular  adyantage, 
it  is  not  important  to  us  to  determine.  An  opening  was 
won;  and  the  people,  in  professing  Christianity,  often  ap- 
peared infiuenced  by  the  most  reasonable  motiyes.  Fauea 
eloquently  pointed  out  to  them  the  great  superiority  of 
the  white  people  ;  whose  religion,  he  said,  had  made 
them  what  they  were.  Mr.  Williams,  in  part,  attributed 
the  remarkably  rapid  progress  of  the  missionaries  among 
the  Samoans  **  to  the  absence  of  an  interested,  sangui- 
nary, and  powerflil  priesthood,"  and  of  temples  and 
idols ;  a  peculiar  feature  in  their  social  condition,  which, 
as  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands^ 
in  all  of  which  there  were  priests  and  idols,  was  found 
eminently  fayourable  to  missionary  objects;  We  haye 
giyen  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  these  islanders ;  and 
now  select  a  few  passages  from  a  long  and  picturesque  de- 
scription of  the  first  intercourse  which  Mr.  Williams  had 
with  them : — 

In  language,  and  in  their  leading  physical  fbatures, 
he  at  once  perceiyed  that  they  were  Polynesian  Asia- 
tics ;  but  in  form,  the  men  were  neitiier  so  tall  nor  so 
muscular,  and  the  females  were  not  so  beautiftil,  as  the 
Tahitians  and  Friendly  Islanders.  But  the  inferiority 
of  the  men  in  height  and  bulk  was  fhlly  compensated  by 
their  grace  and  agility.  Of  all  the  Polynesians  whom 
he  had  seen,  Mr.  Williams  pronounced  the  Samoan  the 
most  symmetric  in  form,  and  the  most  polished  in  man- 
ners. And  of  this  they  were  themselyes  aware;  and  no 
means  were  neglected  which  could,  in  their  estimation, 
set  off  or  enhance  their  personal  attractions.  The  toilet 
was  a  shrine  before  which  the  gentlemen,  no  less  ti»*^ 
the  ladies,  daily  offered  incense  to  tiieir  own  yanity.  A 
pair  of  portraits  fti>m  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Williams,  sketched 
from  life  upon  his  journal,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  idea  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  had  now 
amyed*  **  Picture  to  yourself  a  fine  wall-grown  Indian, 
with  a  dark,  sparkling  eye,  a  smooth  sldn,  glistening 
from  the  head  to  the  hips  with  sweet-scented  oil,  and 
tastefrilly  tatooed  from  the  hips  to  the  knees  ;  with  a 
bandage  of  red  leayes,  oiled  and  shining  sJso,  a  head- 
dress oif  the  nautilus  diell,  and  a  string  of  small  white 
shells  aiound  each  anut  and  you  haye  a  Sunoan  gentle- 
man in  taH  dress  ;  and,  thus  dressed,  he  thinks-as  much 
of  himself,  and  the  ladies  think  as  much  of  him,  as  would 
be  the  case  with  an  English  beau  fitted  out  in  the  highest 
style  of  fhshion.  A  Sunoan  lady,  in  fhll  dress  for  a 
ball,  wears  a  beautiftilly  white,  silky-looking  mat  around 
her  loins,  with  one  comer  tucked  up,  a  wreath  of  sweet- 
smelling  fiowers  around  her  head,  a  row  or  two  of  large 
blue  beads  about  her  neck  ;  her  skin  shining  with 
scented  oil,  and  the  upper  part  of  her  person  deeply 
tinged  with  turmeric  rouge.  The  ladies  spend  a  consf- 
denble  time  in  preparing  themseWes  for  company,  as 
much  so,  perkapif  as  their  more  enlightened  sisters  in 
Christian  and  ciyilized  lands,  and  two  or  three  '  lady's 
maids'  will  be  required  to  assist  in  these  decorations. 


war 


t  Nsmes  of  stars. 


X  The  king's  danghter. 
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They  am  b«I  Utooed  Uks  the  nen,  bni  neiisr  ^f  fhem 
ftre  spotted  all  orer." 

Of  his  snbseqnent  Tidty  that  on  whlob  t|ie  parting- 
song  aboTe  cited  waa  vang,  be  relates^-* 

^  The  people  manifested  a  great  deal  of  feeling  aft  part- 
ing ;  and,  as  I  passed  thfoai^  their  raahs,  they  loseed 
my  hudsi  and  importunately  entreated  me  to  brmg  Mrs. 
Williams  and  my  children,  and  to  come  and  lire  iFdth 
them,  and  teach  them  the  word  of  salration." 

At  another  point  of  tiie  island,  tonched  a|  next  day,  he 

relates, — 

**  As  soon  as  we  had  dropped  anchor,  wd  were  snr- 
roanded  by  eanoes,  ftfom  which  the  natires  eame  np  the 
sides  of  our  little  ship,  util  she  was  almost  delnged  with 
tiiem.  Silenee  was  then  comauuuM  (  aod^when  it  was 
obtained,  Riromaian^  gare  orders  to  his  amdaMUt  or 
orator,  to  tell  the  people  who  I  was,  whenge  1  came, 
and  wnat  I  wanted.  He  then  commanded  his  spokes- 
man to  proclaim  to  the  staring  and  wondering  crowd, 
thai  Malietoa  [the  principal  chief,]  hU  ftiiher,  had  given 
me  his  name ;  and,  oonseqneaUy,  that  all  the  mspeei 
dae  to  him  must  be  shown  to  me*  Tbis  was  followed 
by  a  strict  charge  to  steal  nothing  whatOTer  from  the 
ship,  bat  that  all  should  immediately  bring  off  to  as  pigs, 
and  bread-frnit,  and  yhms. 

<*  Haring  obtained  wood  and  water,  with  a  telofable 
snpply  of  prorisions,  J  made  presents  te  ths  Tnrions 
chiefs,  and  bade  them  liurewell.  On  landing  at  ths  dis- 
trict of  Kiromaiaya,  \  fonod  that  I  bad  to  walk  two 
miles  to  his  settlement.  On  reaching  It,  I  was  Intlted 
into  the  goTemment  hoase.  Here  I  was  requested  to 
take  my  seat  upon  a  beantUU  new  mat,  and  was  Imme- 
diately sorrowidsd  by  aU  tbs  ehieii.  Soonafler  we  had 
seated  onrselres,  a  fln»  stately  yonng  w^s^nn  entered  the 
house,  and  was  introduced  to  me  by  the  name  of  Maria, 
as  Malietoa's  eldest,  handsomest,  and  i»Tourite  daughter. 
She  expreesed  her  sorrow  at  not  harfng  seen  me  before; 
and  assignad  as  a  rsasoa,  thai,  at  the  time  of  my  risll  te 
Samoa,  her  husband  was  fighting  against  her  Abther,  and 
that  she  was  with  him  in  the  fi>rt.  'But/  she  added, 
*  we  were  conquered  ;  and,  since  then,  I  bare  been  over 
to  Sapapalii,  and  spent  much  time  with  the  teacheMt 
who  haye  taught  me  tbe  lotn,  and  I  am  learning  it  still/  '* 

The  Ua%  appears  to  be  the  natifn  smu  tetha  CMs» 
tians,  the  Gospel,  and  STerythiageennesled  with  theneir 
leligion. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  Mr.  Williams  and  his  wifb 
risited  England^  from  whic^  they  had  been  absent  nearly 
twenty  yean.  The  gnat  popnlarily  of  the  setnraed 
missionary,  on  his  prognssee  tfaroagh  the  prinefpal 
towns  of  England  and  Scotland^  irhen,  in  his  own  manly 
and  plain  style,  he  expatiated  on  the  wonders  he  hi^i 
seen,  and  modestly  alluded  to  what  had  been  aehiered 
in  Polynesia,  must  still  be  fresh  in  the  reeoUeetion  el 
many  of  onr  readers.  By  the  liberality  of  those  who 
listened  to  his  appeals,  Kr.  Williams  was  enabled  to 
purchase  a  yessel  of  #  size  that  transcended  his  most 
sanguine  expeotaUons.  A  large  snin  of  money  was 
raised  for  this  olyeet ;  and  many  worthy  people  were  as 
mnnifteent  te  him  with  gifte  of  ship  steree,  and  other 
nseftil  things,  as  erer  he  had  Ibvnd  the  Sonth  Sea 
Islanders  with  their  pigs  and  sweet  potatoes;  when,  to  ce- 
lebrate the  opening  of  a  chapel,  or  any  other  great  eyent, 
from  MO  to  700  pigs  wen  MNnatimes  sknghtsied  at  onse. 
The  Polynesiea  Christians  are  eeitainly  not  ascetics. 

Among  the  other  articles  which  Williams  carried  back 
with  him  was  a  magic-lantern  with  slides  representing 
Scripture  scenes,  objects  in  natural  history,  and  in  the 
ISnglish  annals ;  and,  as  the  whole  wis  with  the  view  of 
eounteraeting  the  operations  of  the  Romish  prieete,  who 
were  eyen  then  supposed  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  islands 
with  miraole-yrorking  eleotrifyiog  m*iJ^?niis,  Ia^  Ac, 
the  ptetee  of  Fence'  Martyrology,  ezhlbitiBg  the  cruel 


snflbrittgs  of  Pkvtestfent  mnrtyts  from  the  PspSito,ir«n 

added  to  the  list  of  pletnres  ;  a  somewhat  qeesttonibll 

addition.    The  naiiyes  were  delighted  with  ths  lugt^ 

lantern,  and  partlcnUnrly  with  the  SeHptve  pleeei. 

MK  Wmiams  carried  out  better  gifts,  hi  numstoiu  eopfts 

of  the  New  Testament,  which  had  beenprerioud^  tnu- 

lated  into  the  natiye  tongue  by  himself  end  printed  it 

England.    He  had  scarcely  risited  and  hkspeeted  liii 

diilBrent  stations,  when  the  long-formed  desiga  of  ex- 

tending  his  labours  to  IsUuids  yet  unrislted  by  ths  Uei- 

sengers  of  Peaoe,  eame  strongly  upon  hisL   Hit  ImI 

fktal  expedition  to  the  New  Hebrides  was  aeeordiB|l; 

undertaken,  and  was,  a^  the  outset,  suocessfiil   At  Oe 

Island  of  Patuna,  and  at  Tanna,  the  struge,  wUte 

risitors  were  well  recelyed ;  and  thit  strong  nitvtl 

anxiety,  or,  as  it  is  here  represented,t,the  deep  or  nper- 

natural  presentiment  of  impending  eril  with  whidi  Oe 

deyoted  man  approached  th|fct  gx^np  of  isUnds  wbieh  In 

regarded  as  the  key  to  the  ultimate  eyangeliiMioii  of 

New  Caledonia,  New  Britain^  New  Guinea  tnd  tie 

whole  of  Western  Polynesia,  seemed  to  be  wctriog 

off  and  eonildenee  returning  when  he  hmded  os  (k 

fttal  shore  of  Brtomanga.   The  reception  at  Fatms  ul 

Tanna  had  dissipated  his  preyious  feaiS,andfiilimeiiUs 

warmest  desires.    He  now  appeared  to  feel  a  ikvo% 

confidence  of  success.    The  grand  object  ^r  which  this 

Golnmbns  of  Missions  had  planned,  and  pn7ed,u4 

pleaded,  seemed  almost  within  his  grasp,  when  the  &tad 

hour  suddenly  drew  near.  On  the  horrible  particaUnyM 

well-known  and  recent,  we  need  not  dwell.  The  vmA 

of  the  murder  of  Willlains  and'  his  compauioii,  Hr. 

Harris,  was  transmitted  to  this  country  by  the  oep^«  of 

the  missionary  ship,  from  the  deck  of  which  his  mardrr 

was  witnessed ;  and  probably  no  eyent,  inyolyiagmerelT 

the  fkte  of  a  single  indiridual,  srey  excited  de^sr  ijn* 

pathy  in  the  public  mind.    Bu|  the  grief  and  aenow 

felt  at  home  eo^ld  not  haye  been  deeper  or  moi^  dscen 

than  that  experienced  by  his  natiye  friends  and  difdrlci 

in  the  yarious  places  where  he  had  siEbctionately  Isboond 

with  head,  end  hand,  and  heart  \  and,  hideed,  orer  aU 

the  Christianized  parts  of  the  isl^ds.    ''  LavsntstioB 

was  uniyersal."    Monuments  to  hie  memory  hSTs  bees 

erected  in  different  islands.    That  in  Samoa,  when  ha 

fhmily  were  liring  at  the  time  of  his  deat|),and  to  wliicb 

he  had  first  sent  the  glad  tidings  of  ealyation,  bean  t^ 

simple  and  touching  inscription  :->**  Sacred  to  ihe  M^ 

mory  of  the  Key.  John  Williams,  Father  of  the  Smbwi 

and  other  Missions,  age  43  years  and  5  mouthy  vb* 

yras  killed  by  the  cruel  natiyes  of  Erfomsnga  in  ^0t. 

20, 1839,  while  endeayonring  to  plant  the  Ge^  v^ 

Peace  on  their  shores.'^     The  memoirs  desi  viA  s 

friendly  estimate  of  the  dtonnter  of  WIBkuM  bf  He 

author,  and  another,  which  is  quoted  from  the  Ber. 

Mr.  Ellis.    It  would  not  be  easy  to  oyer-rate  bis  isMf 

solid  and  nseftil  qualities  and  •i^»frtmffflf ;  Ulh  ^' 

deed,  to  giye  due  praiae  to  ihat  happy  combinati9n*f 

gifts  and  graces  which  rank  this  excellent  and  bonieied 

man  as  among  the  meet  eawisnt  of  the  Chrisite  isii- 

sionaries  of  any  age. 

In  perusing  the  memoirs  Of  WUHattS,  and  some  of  m 
other  celebrated  missionaries,  we  are  fimibly  struek  tf 
the  superior  adyantages  iriiioh  the  preseaoe  sf  iMr 
wires  and  children,  the  inllnence,  iastnctisn,  sad  ex- 
ample, of  Christian  matrons  must  giye  to  Protestsatever 
Hoflum  Catholie  missions.  One  Ihmlly  Ttsembttog  tbe 
WiUlaaees  waa  worth  n  whol^  haltaHen  nf  ctBbi^ 
spiritual  propagandists. 
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]Cb«  IL  A.  TmcABSH,  (Qj.  whether  MuTiinilfftn 
iiol^u^  oyMimadukf  AufUftiu  1)  ft  celebrated 
CoekoMj  UUmry  chftzicter,  here  comes  forth  ••  a 
unirenally  aecomplijBhed  traveller.  He  draw%  ha 
etdiM  his  own  dea^fiis  on  wood,  he  adimre%and  he 
Qfidentanda  too,  fine  soenery— the  beautiAd^-not 
the  sablime.  He  has  stout,  and,  moreoTer,  shrewd 
notions  of  piiestoxaft  and  stateoraft»  Irish  josUces, 
kndloids^  and  squireens.  He  talks  well  on  man* 
nera^  musie,  wines,  sauces,  and  the  points  of  a  fins 
voman.  Asto  the  pomts  of  ft  good  horse,  together 
with  boating,  ncing,  driving,  fox-hunting,  and 
iporting  of  all  sorts^  A(r.  Titmarsh  honestly  pro- 
daivf  himself  a  Cockney,  and  in  total  eclipse, 
Tbif  if  norf,  we  subset,  than  our  little,  boaiifnl 
oonntryman,  whom  he  met  at  the  Killam^  races 
--sn  EdinbuTgh  or^Parliament^house  Cockney*— 
mmU  have  dona.  Besidee  these  yaried  accom- 
pUshmentfl^  and  partly  !n  consequence  of  their 
poaesdoB,  Mr.  Titmarsh  has  conti^ved  to  put  to- 
giUier  a  nally  dever  and  entertaining  Sketch- 
Book,  which  he  has  dedicated  to  Dr.  Charles  Lever, 
under  the  aUas  or  mow  Imposiog  name  of  Mr.  W. 
M.  Thackeray. 

As  Titmarsh  appears  on  the  title-page,  and 
Thsekeiay  exactly  over  the  leaf,  the  reader  may 
tab  bis  ebeiee  4^  names.  We  prefer  Titmarsh, 
(nnee  writing  as  shore,  we  understand,  from  a  Cock- 
nej  Intelllgenoer,  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,)  as  a 
proper  and  significant  Cockney  appellation ;  and, 
bttideo,  do  not  like  to  baulk  an  author's  fancy  in  his 
iimmilte  name.  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmanh,  then,  made 
s  dsak  upon  the  £merald  Isle  last  summer.  He  is 
neitfasr  a  phtkeophical  traTcller,  nor  yet  a  politic 
eii,  otatistel,  or  eoonomieal  traveller ;  neither  a 
Wakefield,  a  Young,  nor  an  Inglis;  though  he  the 
aoit  cleasiy  weembies  the  laaUnamed  Irirfi  tourist. 
Ho  sppareiitly  wunt  to  Irsland  with  all  his  Cock* 
Mfbi^iUaiid  affections  strong  in  him  ;  to  see  a 
BOW  and  mtereadng  country,  to  make  sketchee, 
sanae  himself  well,  and  write  a  book  that  should 
nnao  cthevs.  We  think  he  has  suooeeded  to  a 
nhide.  He  haa  at  least  amused  us,  which  is  more 
tbaa  wi  are  abla  to  say  of  all  the  performances  of 
kte  Cockney  traveUers ;  and  we  venture  to  think 
tbit)  before  we  are  done  with  him,  our  readers  will 
agree  fai  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Titmarsh.  His  first 
Cockney  grievance  lies  on  the  English  side  of  the 
vattr,  mhsn  not  even  the  ewitomary  few  minutes 
tovaU-eoaeh  travellers  are  allowed  at  Holyhead 
^  &mer.  Lord  Lowther  may  probably  ^rish  to 
^vBid  off  sea-sickness  or  superfluous  expense.  The 
Qttte  of  the  steam-packet  was  as  like  Mr.  Tit^ 
Blab's  friend,  Mr.  Charlea  Dickeais,  aa  two  peaa. 
Many  amusing  deeeriptions  have  we  read  and 
beard  of  landing  in  Dublin  bay ;  and  the  Cockney's 
abroach  to  the  capital  falls  short  of  none  of  them. 
He  had  no  eooner  set  his  foot  on  shore,  than  he  began 
^look  abost,  and  spy  o«t  the  nakedness  of  the 

*  Bj  Kr.  IC  A.  Titmaoh.    Two  TolumM,  with  mniMroai 
^  ngiatin^  dnwn  ^tfiasBaior.    Londoa:  Chapman 


land.  The  ^  marine  villas**  about  Dunleary,  ofioi 
Kingstown,  with  theirmagnifieent  andoft<-clumglng 
namee,  had,  he  thought,  ^*  a  battered  rakish  look, 
and  seemed  going  to  decay  before  their  time,** 

It  is  quite  enrioos  to  see  in  the  streets  where  the 
abops  are,  hew  often  the  painter  of  the  aign-boards  be- 
gins with  big  letters,  and  ends,  for  want  of  space,  with 
amall ;  and  the  Engliahmsn  aocustomed  to  the  tiuriring 
neatness  and  regnlarity  which  ohamcterise  towns,  great 
and  small,  in  his  own  ceantryt  ean't  hH  to  notice  the 
diftrenee  hem,  .  •  .  •  As  aeasMU  of  all  i^^tieas 
come  hither  who  have  made  no  tow  of  temperance,  these 
are  plenty  of  liquor-ahopa  still,  and  shabby  cigar-ehops, 
and  shabby  milliners'  and  tailors'  with  fly-blown  prints 
of  old  fiMhions.  The  bakers  and  apotheearies  nu^e  a 
great  brag  of  their  calliag,  and  you  see  mbdical  nAix, 
or  rusLio  nAxaaT,  B^U'TEAoevr  vLouBrsioaa,  (or  what* 
erer  the  name  may  be,)  pompously  inscribed  otot  very 

hnmble  tenements After  the  town  come 

the  snbnrbs  of  pleasnre-honses  ;  low,  one-storied  cot- 
tages for  the  most  part ;  some  neat  and  Aeah ;  seme  thai 
have  passsd  away  from  the  geateel  state  altegether.  and 
exhibiting  downright  poverty  ;  some  in  a  state  ef  trsa« 
aition,  with  brokm  windows  and  pretty  lemaatle  namee 
npon  tnmble«dewn  gates.  Who  Utss  in  them  t  One 
fkntiea  that  the  ohaira  and  tablea  inaido  are  broken,  sad 
the  teapot  on  the  breaklhst  table  haa  no  spent,  and  the 
table-cloth  is  ragged  and  sbppy,  sod  the  lady  of  the 
bouse  is  in  dubious  ouri-papers,  and  the  gentleman  with 
aa  imperial  to  his  chin,  end  a  flaring  draesiig^gewn  all 
ragged  at  the  elbowa. 

To  be  sure ;  a  trayeller  who  in  ten  mJnntee  can  eee  net 
only  the  evtsides  of  houses  but  the  interiora  ef  the  aame, 
must  have  remarkably  keen  sight ;  and  it  is  eariy  yet  to 
spetalate.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  these  are  pleaoore* 
honsss  for  a  eertain  elaas ;  sad  looking  at  the  hoasss, 
one  eaa't  but  ftaey  the  inhabitaats  reeemble  thesi  soma* 
what.  The  ear,  on  its  road  to  DnUia,  paaaes  by  sum* 
hers  of  thess-*-by  mere  dmbbiaess  thsn  a  Londoner  wfll 
see  in  the  eeurae  ef  Us  home  peregriaatiens  fn  a  year. 

And  in  this  way  Mr*  Tit.  went  on  till  he  reached 
the  Shelbume  hotel  in  Stephen's  GieePf  where  Hr» 
O'C^mell  is,  by  and  by,  to  summon  and  hold  a 
Parliament.  Out  of  the  advertisements  in  the  Duh» 
lin  newspapers  on  his  breakfast  table,  (graced  with 
a  couple  of  Dublin  bay  herrings^  which  made  his 
chops  water,)  Mr,  Titmarsh  translated  a  good  long 
chapter,  illustrative  of  Irish  national  diaraoter, 
and  the  habits  of  Irish  society.  The  Cockney  is 
manifaetly  free  from  many  eorts  of  cant.  Hisnewa- 
paper  contained  an  account  of  the  trials  of  aeveial 
persons  convicted  of  murder,  and  of  many  peraona 
who  had  attempted  a  crime  so  common  in  Ireland 
aa  to  be  truly  vulgar*    He  remarkiH- 

I  eenliMs,  finr  my  part^  to  that  eesuaon  cent  end  sick- 
ly sentimentality  which,  thaak  God  I  is  felt  by  a  great 
number  of  people  now-a-days,  and  which  leads  them  to 
rcTolt  against  murder,  whether  performed  by  a  mfBan's 
knift  or  a  hangman's  rope  ;  whether  aeeompsnled  with 
a  curse  from  the  thief  as  he  blows  his  ricttm's  Vraias 
on^  or  a  prayer  f^m  my  lord  on  the  bench  in  hie  wig 
and  black  cap.  Nay,  is  all  ths  cant  and  aiekly  ssntiF 
mentality  on  our  side,  and  might  not  some  such  charge 
be  applied  to  tiie  admirers  of  the  good  old  fkshionf 
Long  ere  this  is  printed,  for  instanee,  Byrne  and  Woods 
hairs  been  hanged :  cent  "to  ihee  their  Qed,"  as  the 
Chief  Jasaee  says, « with  the  weight  of  their  vietfan'e 
blood  upon  them," — a  jnst  obserration ;  and  remember, 
that  it  18  toe  faR«  und  tkem.  It  is  true  that  the  Judge 
hopes  HeaTen  will  hare  mercy  npon  their  souls;  but  ars 
saeh  reeommendatiens  ef  partienlar  welgfat  beoaese  they 
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oome  from  the  beneh  t  Paha  !  If  we  go  on  killing 
people  without  giTing  them  time  to  repent,  let  us  at 
least  gire  up  the  eant  of  praying  fbr  their  souls'  salra- 
tioa.  We  find  a  man  drowning  in  a  well,  shut  the  lid 
upon  him,  and  heartily  pray  that  he  miy  get  out.  Sin 
has  hold  of  him,  as  the  two  ruffians  of  I^ffan  yonder, 
and  we  stand  aloof,  and  hope  that  he  may  escape.  Let 
ns  give  up  the  oeiemony  of  oondolence,  and  he  honest 
like  the  witness,  and  say, "  Let  him  saye  himself  or  not, 
it*8  no  business  of  ours."  .  .  .  Here  a  waiter,  with 
a  Tery  hroad,  though  insinuating  accent,  si^s,  *'  Have 
you  done  with  the  Sandtherif  [Saunden*  Newt  Letter] 
Sir  1  there's  a  gentleman  waiting  for't  these  two  hours." 

We  ocmliefls  that,  afler  readiDg  this  paragraph, 
we  began  to  have  good  hopes  of  our  new  acqnaint- 
snce^  and  followed  his  ramble  through  Dublin 
city  with  some  alacrity.  But  '*  the  old  familiar 
places"  are  somewhat  hackneyed  to  us^  and  proba- 
bly to  our  readers^  though  they  may  be  fresh  to 
many  of  Mr.  Titmarsh's  audience.  Among  the 
first  of  his  tpood-^utSf  and  a  true  portrait,  is  the 
queer-looking  little  window  of  his  chamber  at  the 
Shelbume ;  and  thus  it  is  illustrated  or  moralized 
by  pen  and  ink : — 

I  had  been  accommodated  with  a  queer  little  room 
and  dressing-room  on  the  ground-floor,  looking  towards 
the  Qreen — a  black-faced  good-humoured  chambermaid 
had  promised  to  perform  a  deal  of  scouring  ^diich  was 
evidently  necessary,  (which  fact  she  might  have  observed 
for  six  months  back,  only  she  is,  no  doubt,  of  an  absent 
turn ;)  and  when  I  came  back  fh>m  the  walk,  I  saw  the 
little  room  was  evidently  enjoying  itself  in  the  sunshine, 
for  it  had  opened  its  window,  and  was  taking  a  breath 
of  fresh  air,  as  it  looked  out  upon  the  Green.  Here  is  a 
portrait  of  the  little  window. 

As  I  came  up  to  it  in  the  street,  its  appearance  made 
me  burst  out  laughing,  very  much  to  the  surprise  of  a 
ragged  cluster  of  idlers  lolling  upon  the  steps  next  door ; 
and  I  have  drawn  it  here,  not  because  it  is  a  particularly 
picturesque,  or  rare  kind  of  .window,  but  because,  as  I 
fancy,  there  is  a  sort  of  moral  in  it.  You  don't  see  such 
windows  commonly  in  respectable  English  inns — win- 
dows leaning  graoefhlly  upon  hearth-brooms  for  support. 
Look  out  of  that  wiudow  without  tiie  hearth-broom,  and 
it  would  out  your  head  off.  How  the  beggars  would 
start  that  are  always  sitting  on  the  steps  next  door  I  Is 
it  prqndioe  that  makes  one  prefer  the  English  window 
that  relies  on  its  own  ropes  and  ballast,  (or  lead,  if  you 
like,)  and  does  not  need  to  be  propped  by  any  foreign 
aid  t  or  is  this  only  a  solitary  instance  of  the  kind,  and 
are  there  no  other  specimens  in  Ireland  of  the  careless 
dangerous  extravagant  hearth-broom  system ! 

Yes,  that  little  window  is  a  map  of  make-shift 

Ireland  all  over. Mr.  Tit.  rose  a  cubit  length 

in  the  opinion  of  his  friend  the  waiter,  when  a 
gentleman,  driving  his  own  well-appointed  cab, 
with  a  gigantic  horse,  and  a  neat  dwarf  tiger,  car- 
ried him  ofiF  to  dine  at  Salt  HiU,  with  a  set  of 
jovial  young  blades,  who  talked  of  the  Derby,  the 
odds  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  the  Ascot  cup,  as  if  on 
the  Turf,  not  alone  in  Ireland  but  in  England,  since 
they  had  got  out  of  long  clothes.  The  banquet 
concludes  with  a  receipt  for  dressing  hot  lobster 
e^Btempore  at  the  table,  which  almost  merits  to  ap- 
pear in  the  next  edition  of  Meg  Dods.  Though 
some  gourmands  might  elevate  their  noses  at  por- 
ter accompanying,  and  whisky-punch  following, 
this  bonne  bonchey  the  prescription  may,  as  to  pota- 
bles, be,  we  presume,  varied  at  pleasure.  While 
on  the  subject  of  cooking,  we  may  mention,  that 
at  a  great  cattle-show  dinner  at  Cork,  when  ^fc.Tit. 
asked  the  waiter  for  the  currant  jelly,  as  the  in- 
dispensable accompaniment  of  his  slice  of  venison, 


that  knowing  individual  blandly  replied,  **  Sony 
there  is  no  currant  jelly.  Sir ;  but  I  haw  hrmgkt 
you  some  very  fine  lobster-eayce''    This  looks  ab- 
surd enough ;  but  who  can  tell  the  effect  of  lobsto^ 
sauce  with  venison,  without  trial.    The  Cockney, 
if  a  man  of  original  genius  in  the  affiurs  of  the 
table,  might  have  experimented : — sliced  cucumber 
or  green  peas  must,  at  one  time,  to  Cockneys  espe- 
cially, have  appeared  quite  as  much  out  of  keeping 
with  Severn  salmon  as  lobster-sauce  to  vemson.  Bat 
Mr.  Titmarsh  is  not  a  philosopher ;  he  does  not 
generalize  ;  he  makes  no  pretensions  of  the  sort. 
Among  the  pleasantest  sketches  in  the  travels  of 
the  Cockney  are  his  descriptions  of  a  gentleman's 
country-house  in  the  county  of  Kildare ;— «  gen- 
tleman who-— rare  character  in  Ireland— was  a 
judicious  and  spirited  agriculturist,  and  who  throve 
though  he  farmed  his  own  estate.     Making  way  in 
a  friend's  carriage  for  this  gentleman's  residence, 
the  Cockney  got  to  Kilcullen. 

Kilcullen  tumbles  down  a  hill,  and  struggles  up  id- 
other ;  the  two  being  here  picturesquely  divided  by  tbe 
LifTey,  over  which  goes  an  antique  bridge.  .  .  Tbeie 
was  no  trade  in  the  little  place,  and  but  few  people  to 
be  seen,  except  a  crowd  round  a  meal-shop,  where  meal 
is  distributed  once  a-week  by  the  neighbouring  gestoy. 
There  must  have  been  some  hundreds  of  persons  waitiiiig 
about  the  doors ;  women  for  the  most  part :  some  of 
their  children  were  to  be  found  loitering  about  the  bridge 
much  farther  up  the  street :  but  it  was  curioas  to  note, 
amongst  these  undeniably-starving  people,  how  healtii; 
their  looks  were.  Groing  a  little  farUier,  we  saw  vobwb 
pulling  weeds  and  nettles  in  tiie  hedges,  on  which  dianal 
sustenance  the  poor  creatures  live,  having  no  bread,  no 
potatoes,  no  work, — well  I  these  women  did  not  look 
thinner  or  more  unhealthy  than  many  a  well-fed  pettoo. 
A  company  of  English  lawyers,  now,  look  more  eldaTe^ 
ous  than  these  starving  creatures. 

Thank  Heaven  for  the  blue  sky  that  bends  ofer 
all ;  for  the  free  and  fostering  breezes,  caresong 
all  alike,  and  giving  the  poor,  potato-fed,  ragged 
peasant  of  Ireland  a  richer  bloom,  a  more  Tigo^ 
ous  frame,  than  the  sodden-complexioned  denixeos 
of  wealthy  cities,  clad  in  fine  linen,  and  daily 
feasted  on  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding.  But  so 
thanks  to  landlords  and  lawgivers,  that  the  poorest 
may  breathe  fresh  air,  and  thrive  on  it.  It  is  not 
easy  to  put  bits  of  the  blue  sky  within  a  ring-fence. 
But  to  return  to  the  happy  Irish  country  residence 
— which  might  challenge  Europe  and  America  to 
match  it  for  the  ^  rural  life  in  all  its  joys  and  ele- 
gance." 

Just  at  the  confines  of  this  pretty  rustic  repnUk,  oar 
pleasant  afternoon's  drive,  ended ;  and  I  must  begin  tbis 
tour  by  a  monstrous  breach  of  confidence,  by  first  ^ 
scribing  what  I  saw. 

Well  then,  we  drove  through  a  neat  lodge-gale,  ^itii 
no  stone  lions  or  supporters,  but  riding  well  on  its  hinges, 
and  looking  fVesh  and  white ;  and  pained  by  a  lodge,  sot 
Gothic,  but  decorated  with  flowers  and  evergreens,  with 
clean  windows  and  a  sound  slate  roof;  and  ^^^^ 
over  a  trim  road,  through  a  few  acres  of  grass,  adoroed 
with  plenty  of  young  firs  and  other  healthy  trees,  smct 
which  were  feeding  a  doien  of  fine  cows,  or  more.  The 
road  led  up  to  a  house,  or  rather  a  oongregfttioa  of 
rooms,  built  seemingly  to  suit  the  owner's  oonfenieBee, 
and  increasing  with  his  increasing  wealth,  or  wUb,  or 
family.  This  latter  is  as  plentiful  as  everything  eute 
about  the  place ;  and  as  the  arrows  increased,  the  good- 
natured  lucky  fibther  has  been  forced  to  multiply  the 
quivers. 

First  came  out  a  young  gentleman,  the  heir  of  tiir 
house,  who,  after  greeting  Us  papa,  began  exaoiiu'^ 
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the  hones  with  mach  inteiest ;  whilst  three  or  four  ser- 
TsotSj  quite  neat  and  well  dressed,  and,  wonderf  nl  to  say, 
withent  any  talking,  began  to  occupy  themselves  with 
the  carriage,  the  passengers,  and  the  trunks.  Mean- 
while, the  owner  of  the  house  had  gone  into  the  hall, 
which  IB  snngly  furnished  as  a  morning-room,  and  where 
one,  two,  three,  young  ladies  came  in  to  greet  him.  The 
youqg  ladies  haring  concluded  their  embraces,  performed 
(aa  I  am  bound  to  say  from  experience,  both  in  London 
and  Paris)  some  Tery  appropriate  and  well-finished  curt- 
sies to  the  strangers  arriying;  and  these  three  young 
persons  were  presently  succeeded  by  some  still  younger, 
who  came  wi^out  any  curtsies  at  iJl,  but  bounding  aud 
jumping ;  and,  shouting  out  **  Papa  T'  at  the  top  of  their 
Toiees,  they  fell  forthwith  upon  that  worthy  gentleman's 
person,  ialdng  possession,  this  of  his  knees,  that  of  his 
anns,  timt  of  his  whiskers,  as  fancy  or  taste  might  dictate. 

**  Are  there  any  more  of  you?"  says  he,  with  perfect 
good  hamour;  and,  in  fact,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
some  more  in  the  nursery,  as  we  subsequently  had  occa- 
sion to  see. 

Well,  this  large  happy  family  are  lodged  in  a  house 
than  which  a  prettier  or  more  comfortable  is  not  to  be 
seen  eyen  in  E^and ;  of  the  furniture  of  which  it  may 
be  in  confidence  said,  that  each  article  is  only  made  to 
answer  one  purpose : — ^thus,  that  chairs  are  never  called 
upon  to  exercise  the  versatility  of  their  genius  by  prop- 
ping up  windows ;  that  chests  of  drawers  are  not  obliged 
to  move  their  unwieldy  persons  in  order  to  act  as  locks 
to  doors :  that  the  windows  are  not  variegated  by  paper, 
or  adorned  with  wafers,  as  in  other  places  which  I  have 
seen ;  in  fiict,  that  the  place  is  just  as  comfortable  as  a 
place  can  be 

There  is  no  need  to  particularize  the  chairs  and  tables 
any  farther,  nor  to  say  what  sort  of  conversation  and 
duet  we  had ;  nor  to  set  down  the  dishes  served  at  din- 
ner. If  an  Irish  gentleman  does  not  give  you  a  more 
hearty  welcome  than  an  Englishman,  at  least  he  has  a 
more  hearty  manner  of  welcoming  you  ;  and  while  the 
latter  reserves  his  fun  and  humour  (if  he  possesses  those 
qualities)  for  his  particular  friends,  the  former  is  ready 
to  laugh  and  talk  his  best  with  all  the  world,  and  give 
way  entirely  to  his  mood 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  to  witness  than  the 
evident  affection  which  the  children  and  parents  bore  to 
one  another  and  to  their  parents,  and  the  cheerfulness 
and  happiness  of  their  family  parties.  Tlie  father  of  one 
lad  went  with  a  party  of  his  friends  and  family  on  a 
pleasure  party  in  a  handsome  coach-and-four.  The  little 
fellow  sate  on  the  coach-box,  and  played  witli  the  whip 
very  wistftilly  for  some  time :  the  sun  was  shining,  the 
horses  came  out  in  bright  harness  with  glistening  coats ; 
one  of  the  girls  brought  a  geranium  to  stick  in  papa's 
button-hole,  who  was  to  drive. 

**  That's  a  mm  fellow,"  said  the  eldest  of  these  latter 
to  me,  as  his  father  went  out  of  the  room,  evidently 
thinking  his  papa  was  the  greatest  wit  and  wonder  in 
the  whole  world.  And  a  great  merit,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  on  the  part  of  these  worthy  parents  was,  that  they 
consented  not  only  to  make,  but  to  take  jokes  from  their 
young  ones :  nor  was  the  parental  authority  in  the  least 
weakened  by  this  kind  familiar  intercourse. 

A  word  with  regard  to  the  ladies  so  far.  Those  I  have 
Bsea,  appear  to  the  fVill  as  well  educated  and  refined,  and 
&r  more  fnxkk  and  cordial,  than  the  generality  of  the 
fair  creatures  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  I  have 
not  heard  anything  about  poetry,  to  be  sure,  aud  in  only 
one  house  have  seen  an  album ;  but  I  have  heard  some 
capital  music,  of  an  excellent  family  sort — that  sort 
'vrhich  is  used,  namely,  to  set  young  people  dancing, 
^hich  they  have  done  merrily  for  some  nights.  In  re- 
^ct  of  drinking,  among  the  gentry,  teetotalism  does  not, 
^bank  heaven  I  as  yet  appear  to  prevail ;  but  although 
tlte  claret  has  been  invariably  good,  there  has  been  no 
l^nproper  use  of  it.  Let  all  English  be  recommended  to 
*^  larj  careful  of  whisky. 

So  much  for  the  interior.    We  shall  now  walk 
Over  the  farm,  and  examine  the  improvements. 
Before  setting  out  on  our  second  day's  journey,  we 
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had  time  to  accompany  the  well-pleased  owner  of  H 

town,  over  some  of  his  fields  and  out-premises.  Nor  can 
there  be  a  pleasanter  sight  to  owner  or  stranger.     Mr. 

P :  farms  four  hundred  acres  of  land  about  his  house ; 

and  employs  on  this  estate  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
ten  persons.  He  says  there  is  full  work  for  every  one 
of  them  ;  and  to  see  the  elaborate  state  of  cultivation  in 
which  the  land  was,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  such 
an  agricultural  regiment  were  employed.  The  estate  is 
like  a  well-ordered  garden — we  walked  into  a  huge  field 
of  potatoes,  and  the  landlord  made  us  remark  that  there 
was  not  a  single  weed  between  the  furrows  ;  and  the 
whole  formed  a  vast  flower-bed  of  a  score  of  acres. 
Every  bit  of  land  up  to  the  hedge-side  was  fertilized  and 
full  of  produce :  the  space  left  for  the  plough  having 
afterwards  been  gone  over,  and  yielding  its  fullest  pro- 
portion of  ^  fruit."  In  a  turnip-field  were  a  score  or 
more  of  women  and  children,  who  were  marching  through 
the  ridges,  removing  the  young  plants  where  two  or 
three  had  grown  together,  and  leaving  only  the  most 
healthy.  Every  individual  root  in  the  field  was  thus  the 
object  of  culture  ;  and  the  owner  said  that  this  extreme 
cultivation  answered  his  purpose,  and  that  the  employ- 
ment of  all  these  hands  (the  women  and  children  earn 
6d.  and  8d.  a-day  all  the  year  sound,)  which  gained  him 
some  reputation  as  a  philanthropist,  brought  him  profit 
as  a  farmer  too  ;  for  his  crops  were  the  best  that  land 
could  produce.  He  has  further  the  advantage  of  a  large 
stock  for  manure,  and  does  everything  for  the  land  which 
art  can  do.  Here  we  saw  several  experiments  in  ma- 
nuring. An  acre  of  turnips  prepared  vrith  bone-dust ; 
another  with  **  Murray's  Composition,"  whereof  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  the  ingredients  ;  another  with  a  new 
manure  called  Guano.  As  far  as  turnips  and  a  first- 
year's  crop  went,  the  Guano  carried  the  day.  The  plants 
on  the  Guano  acre  looked  to  be  three  weeks  in  advance 
of  their  neighbours,  and  were  extremely  plentiful  and 
healthy.  I  went  to  see  this  field  two  months  after  the 
above  passage  was  written ;  the  Guano  acre  still  kept 
the  lead;  the  bone-dust  run  Guano  very  hard;  and  Ck>m- 
position  was  clearly  distanced. 

Behind  the  house  is  a  fine  village  of  com  and  hay 
ricks,  and  a  street  of  out-buildings,  where  all  the  work 
of  the  farm  is  prepared.  Here  were  numerous  people 
coming  with  pails  for  buttermilk,  which  the  good-na- 
tured landlord  made  over  to  them.  A  score  of  men  or 
more  were  busied  about  the  place  ;  some  at  a  grind- 
stone, others  at  a  forge— other  fellows  busied  in  the 
cart-houses  and  stables,  all  of  which  were  as  neatly  kept 
as  in  the  best  farm  in  England.  A  little  f\irther  on  was 
a  flower-garden,  a  kitchen-garden,  a  hot-house  just 
building,  a  kennel  of  fine  pointers  and  setters  ; — indeed 
a  noble  feature  of  country  neatness,  thrift  and  plenty. 

We  went  into  the  cottages  and  gardens  of  several  of 

Mr.  P 's  labourers,  which  were  all  so  neat,  that  I 

could  not  help  fancying  they  were  pet  cottages  erected 
under  the  landlord's  ovm  superintendence,  and  orna- 
mented to  his  order.  But  he  declared  that  it  was  not 
so  ;'that  the  only  benefit  his  labourers  got  from  him  was 
constant  work,  and  a  house  rent-free  ;  and  that  the 
neatness  of  the  gardens  and  dwellings  was  of  their  own 
doing.  By  making  them  a  present  of  the  house,  he 
said,  he  made  them  a  present  of  the  pig  and  live  stock, 
with  which  almost  every  Irish  cottar  pays  his  rent,  so 
that  each  workman  could  have  a  bit  of  meat  for  his  sup- 
port ; — would  that  all  labourers  in  the  empire  had  as 
much  !  With  regard  to  the  neatness  of  the  houses,  the 
best  way  to  ensure  this,  he  said,  was  for  the  master  con- 
stantly to  visit  them — to  awaken  as  much  emulation  as 
he  could  amongst  the  cottagers,  so  that  each  should 
make  his  place  as  good  as  his  neighbour's — and  to  take 
them  good-humouredly  to  task  if  they  failed  in  the  re- 
quisite care.    And  so  this  pleasant  day's  visit  ended. 

In  contemplating  this  scene  of  Irish  prosperity, 
Mr.  Titmarsh  becomes  a  philosopher,  for  we  will 
not  believe  that  he  is  at  all  a  courtier.  He  remarks — 

There  are  some  happy  organizations  in  the  world 
which  possess  the  great  virtue  of  proeperiiif.  It  implies 
cheerfulness,  simplicity,  shrewdness,  perseverance,  hon- 
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esif  ,  good  hoftlth.  See  how,  before  the  good-humoured 
resolution  of  such  characters,  ill-luck  gives  way,  and  for- 
tune assumes  their  own  smiling  complexion !  Such  men 
grow  rich  without  driving  a  single  hard  bargain  ;  their 
condition  being  to  make  others  prosper  along  with  them- 
selves. Thus,  his  very  charity,  another  informant  tells 
me,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  my  host's  good  fortune.  He 
might  have  three  pounds  a-year  from  each  of  forty  cot- 
tages, but  instead  prefers  a  hundred  healthy  workmen  ; 
or  he  might  have  a  fourth  of  the  number  of  workmen, 
and  a  farm  yielding  a  produce  proportionately  less  ;  but 
instead  of  saving  the  money  of  their  wages,  prefers  a 
Ikrm,  the  produce  of  which,  as  I  have  heard  from  a  gen* 
tleman  whom  I  take  to  be  good  authority,  is  uneqmSled 
elsewhere. 

Besides  the  cottages,  we  visited  a  pretty  school,  where 
children  of  an  exceeding  smallness  were  at  their  work, 
< — the  children  of  the  Catholic  peasantry.  The  few  Pro- 
testants of  the  district  do  not  attend  the  national  school, 
nor  learn  their  alphabet  or  their  multiplication-table  in 
company  with  their  little  Roman  Catholic  brethren. 

The  clergyman,  who  lives  hard  by  the  gate  of  H 

tovni,  in  his  communication  with  his  parishioners,  cannot 
ftkil  to  see  how  much  misery  is  relieved,  and  how  much 
good  is  done  by  his  neighbour;  but  though  the  two 
gentlemen  are  on  good  terms,  the  'clergyman  will  not 
break  bread  with  his  Catholic  fellow-christian. 

Long  life  to  you,  Mr,  P !  Hold  on  your  way, 

and  never  you  mind  the  parson.  As  we  are  among 
Irish  itUeriors,  we  ahall  keep  there  some  time 
longer  ;  though  it  should  prevent  us  from  taking 
things  in  order.  The  second  night's  stopping-place, 
if  less  trim,  refined,  and  well-appointed,  was  not 
less  bappy,  and,  we  suspect,  much  more  Irish. 

Our  day's  journey  lay  through  a  country  more  pictur- 
esque, though  by  no  means  so  prosperous  and  well-culti- 
vated as  the  district  through  which  we  had  passed  on 
our  drive  from  Dublin.  This  trip  carried  us  through 
the  county  of  Carlow,  and  the  town  of  that  name  ',  a 
wretched  place  enough,  vriih  a  fine  court-house,  and  a 

couple  of  fine  churches There 

is  a  convent  by  the  side  of  the  cathedral,  and,  of  course, 
a  parcel  of  beggars  all  about,  and  indeed  all  over  the 
town,  profuse  m  their  prayers  and  invocations  of  the 
Lord,  and  whining  flatteries  of  the  persons  whom  they 
address.  One  wretched  old  tottering  hag  began  whin- 
ing the  Lord's  prayer  as  a  proof  of  her  sincerity,  and 
blundered  in  the  very  midst  of  it,  and  left  us  thoroughly 
disgusted  after  the  very  first  sentence. 

Mr.  Titmarsh  was  predetermined  not  to  give  a 
single  rap  to  any  of  those  bleared,  disgusting,  im- 
pudent, witty,  and  canting  beggars  which  so  moye 
the  mirth  or  tenderness  of  all  other  travellers,  and 
he  in  general  kept  his  word.  He  first  tells  a  very 
good  story  of  the  Landlord  of  the  Royal  Oak  at 
Leighlin  Bridge,  and  then  we  get  into  quarters': — 

Soon  after  quitting  the  Royal  Oak,  our  road  branches 
oiTto  the  hospitable  house  where  our  party,  consisting  of 
a  dozen  persons,  was  to  be  housed  and  fed  for  the  night. 
Fancy  the  look  which  an  English  gentleman  of  moderate 
means  would  assume,  at  being  called  on  to  receive  such 
a  company  !  A  pretty  road  of  a  couple  of  miles,  thickly 
grown  vrith  ash  and  oak  trees,  under  which  the  hats  of 
ooach  passengers  suffered  some  danger,  leads  to  the 

house  of  D .    A  young  son  of  the  nouse,  on  a  white 

pony,  was  on  the  look-out,  and  great  cheering  and  shout- 
ing took  place  among  the  young  people  as  we  came  in  sight. 

Trotting  away  by  the  carriage-side,  he  brought  us 
through  a  gate  vrith  a  pretty  avenue  of  trees  leading  to 
the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  house — a  handsome  building 
commanding  noble  views  of  river,  mountains^  and  plan- 
tations. Our  entertainer  only  rents  the  place ;  so  I  may 
say,  without  any  imputation  against  him,  that  the  house 
was  by  no  means  so  handsome  within  as  without, — not 
that  the  want  of  finish  in  the  interior  made  our  party 
the  less  merry,  or  the  host's  entertainment  less  hearty 
and  cordial. 


The  gentleman  who  built  and  owns  ths  h«kfS,lill« 
many  other  proprietors  in  Ireland,  found  his  nuniiod 
too  expensive  for  his  means,  and  has  relinqnidied  it  I 
asked  what  his  income  might  be,  and  no  wonder  thai  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  house ;  which  a  atn  with 
four  times  the  income  in  England,  would  iotieely  Ten- 
ture  to  inhabit.  There  were  numerous  sittmg-rMM 
below ;  a  large  suite  of  rooms  above,  in  which  our  Usge 
party,  with  their  servants,  disappeared  withoit  uy 
seeming  inconvenience,  and  which  already  seeommo- 
dated  a  family  of  at  least  a  doien  persons  and  a  buom- 
rous  train  of  domestics.  There  was  a  great  eourt-yird, 
surrounded  by  capital  ofilces,  with  stabling  and  eoMh- 
houses  sufficient  for  a  half-doien  of  conntiy  gentieiB«D. 
An  English  squire  of  ten  thousand  a-year  m^t  life  in 
such  a  place-^the  original  owner,  I  am  told,  hid  not 
many  more  hundreds. 

Our  host  has  vrisely  turned  the  chief  part  of  the  plea- 
sure-ground round  the  house  into  a  fatm ;  nor  did  (be 
land  look  a  bit  the  worse,  as  I  thought,  for  haviag  rich 
crops  of  potatoes  growing  in  place  of  grasS)  and  loe 
plots  of  waving  wheat  and  barley.  The  care,  skill,  tai 
neatness  everywhere  exhibited,  and  the  immense  \xavA- 
ance  of  the  crops,  could  not  fkil  to  strike  even  a  Coelmej; 
and  one  of  our  party,  a  very  well-known,  praotieal  kf- 
mer,  told  me  that  there  was  at  least  five  hundred  poondi 
worth  of  produce  upon  the  little  estate  of  some  sixty 
acres,  of  which  only  twenty-five  were  under  ihe  ploogb. 

As  at  H town,  on  the  previous  day,  several  men 

and  women  appeared  sauntering  in  the  grounds,  asd  u 
the  master  came  up,  asked  for  work,  or  sixpenee,  or  told 
a  story  of  want,  lliere  are  lodge-gates  at  both  endi  of 
the  demesne ;  but  it  appears  the  good-natured  piaetioe 
of  the  coun^  admits  a  beggar  as  well  as  any  otKer 
visiter.  To  a  couple  our  landlord  gave  money,  (o  ano- 
ther a  little  job  of  work ;  another  he  sent  roughly  out  of 
the  premises :  and  I  could  judge  thus  what  a  eontmaal 
tax  upon  the  Irish  gentleman  these  travelling  panpen 
must  be,  of  whom  his  ground  is  never  free. 

There,  loitering  about  the  stables  and  out-housee,  wen 
several  people  who  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  tort  of 
right  to  be  there :  women  and  children  who  had  a  daim 
upon  the  buttermilk ;  men  who  did  an  odd  job  now  and 
then ;  loose  hangers-on  of  the  ikmily :  and  in  tiie  lodging- 
houses  and  inns  I  have  entered,  the  same  sort  of  ragged 
vassals  are  to  be  found ;  in  a  house,  however  poor,  yoa 
are  sure  to  see  some  poorer  dependant  who  is  a  strangn, 
taking  a  meal  of  potatoes  in  the  kitchen ;  a  Tim  or  Mike 
loitering  hard  by,  ready  to  run  on  a  message,  or  carry  a 
bag.  This  is  written,  for  instance,  at  a  lodging  orer  a 
shop  in  Cork.  There  sits  in  the  shop  a  poor  old  fellow 
quite  past  work,  but  who  totters  up  and  down  stairs  to 
the  lodgers,  and  does  what  little  he  can  for  his  easily- 
won  bread.  There  is  another  fellow  outside  who  is  mre 
to  make  his  bow  to  anybody  issuing  from  the  kdgiog, 
and  ask  if  his  honour  wants  an  errand  done !  NeitJia 
class  of  such  dependants  exist  with  us.  What  hoiue- 
keeper  in  London  is  there  will  feed  an  old  man  of  serenty 
that  *s  good  for  nothing,  or  encourage  such  a  disrepntable 
hanger^n  as  yonder  shuflling,  smiUng  cad  f 

Nor  did  Mr.  M— 's  <<  irregulars"  disappear  with  the 
day;  for  when,  afler  a  great  deal  of  merriment  and  kind 
happy  dancing  and  romping  of  young  people,  the  flo^ 
ness  of  the  night  suggested  the  propriety  of  smoking  a 
certain  cigar,  (it  is  never  more  acceptable  thui  at  that 
season,)  the  young  squire  voted  that  we  dionld  adjoarn 
to  the  stables  for  the  purpose,  where  accordingly  the 
cigars  were  discussed.  There  were  still  the  beritable 
half-dozen  hangers-on  :  one  came  grinning  with  a  ha- 
tem,  all  nature  being  in  universal  blackness  except  bis 
grinning  face;  another  ran  obsequfously  to  the  stables  to 
show  a  fhvourite  mare — I  think  it  vras  a  mare— thoagh 
it  may  have  been  a  mule,  and  your  humble  serrant  not 
much  the  vriser.  The  cloths  were  taken  off;  the  fellows 
with  the  candles  crowded  about;  and  the  young  eqnifj 
bade  me  admire  the  beauty  of  her  fore-leg,  which  I  did 
with  the  greatest  possible  gravity.  Did  yoa  ever  k« 
such  a  fore-leg  as  that  in  your  life  \  Wa  the  yooBg 
squire,  and  further  discoursed  upon  the  horse's  points^ 
the  amateur  grooms  joining  in  chorus. 
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Xhtre  wia  toother  jojing  Bqnire  of  oar  party,  a  plea- 
wai  geDtlemanlike  yonngfellow,  who  danced  as  prettily 
M  any  Frenohman^  and  who  had  ridden  over  from  a 
neighbonring  houae.  As  I  went  to  bed,  the  two  lads 
wei«  arguing  whether  young  Squire  B—  should  go 
home  or  stay  at  D —  that  night.  There  was  a  bed  for 
him — ^there  was  a  bed  for  eyerybody,  it  seemed,  and  a 
kind  welcome  ioo.  How  different  waa  all  this  to  the 
wa/B  of  a  seTere  English  house  1 

Kext  morning  the  whole  of  our  merry  party  assembled 

roond  a  long,  joyial  breakfast-table,  stored  with  all  sorts 

of  good  things;  and  the  biggest  and  joyialest  man  of  all, 

who  had  just  come  in  firesh  from  a  walk  in  the  fields, 

and  Towea  that  he  was  as  hnngr^  as  a  hunter,  and  was 

catting  some  slices  out  of  an  inviting  ham  on  the  side- 

tahlo,  aoddenly  lei  fidl  his  knife  and  fork  with  dismay. 

"  Sar«»  John,  don't  yon  know  it's  Friday,"  cried  a  lady 

from  the  table;  and  back  John  came  with  a  most  lugu- 

hrioofl  qneer  look  on  his  jolW  face,  and  fell  to  work  upon 

bread  and  butter,  as  resi|;ned  as  possible,  amidst  no  small 

lao^ter,  as  may  oe  well  imagined.    On  this  I  was  bound, 

as  a  Protestant,  to  eat  a  large  slice  of  pork,  and  dis- 

chax:ged  that  duty  nobly,  and  with  much  self-sacrifice. 

The  famous  ^  drag"  which  had  brought  us  so  for, 
teemed  to  be  as  hospitable  and  elastic  as  the  house  which 
we  now  left;  for  tiie  coach  accommodated,  inside  and 
out,  a  considerable  party  from  the  house,  and  we  took 
our  road  leisurely,  in  a  cloudless,  scorching  day,  towards 
Waterfbrd. 

Don't  yon  think  this  clerer  sketching,  oourteoos 
reader?  and  don't  yon  also  think  that  Mr.  Tit- 
mftiBh  knows  how  to  select  his  subjects  with  some 
taste  and  judgment  t  We  get  on.  Here  next  comes 
Ballyhale,  a  posting  village,  and  its  ancient  popu- 
lation basking  in  the  noon-day  sun,  as  happy,  and 
at  Idsnre,  as  if  they  had  no  more  to  do  or  care  for 
than  Wordsworth's  gypsies.    There  is  a  picture  of 
this  seene^  on  which  the  hard- worked  or  worried 
lawyer,  physician,  merchant,  editor,  or  penny-a- 
liner  of  London,  may  look  with  envy,  and  sigh 
Oyer  his  own  unending  toils. 

At  the  great  Cattle  Show  at  Cork,  a  very  grand 
and  really  interesting  occasion,  for  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  held  there,  our 
Cockney  friend  showed  himself  a  much  better 
judge  of  the  respective  dinhers  of  the  rival  h6tels, 
the  Whig  and  Uie  Tory  houses,  than  of  breed  or 
condition.    He  wishes  that  Mr.  Cuff  of  the  Free- 
masons' Tavern  had  been  in  Cork  to  take  a  leaf 
out  of  the  cUfie  of  the  Whig,  or  guinea-a-head 
landlord  of  that  city.    He  is  not  able  to  speak  so 
&voumbly  of  the  Conservative  half-guinea  host, 
^0  served  up  only  cold  joints — ^allowed  poor  pints 
a-maa  of  bad  wine,  the  whisky-punch  to  be  paid 
for  extra.     One  aged  nobleman  present  set  up  the 
Cockney's  bristles  by  talking  of  the  landed  gentry 
'^  condescending  upon  proper  occeuians"  like  this, 
to  dine  with  farmers.    He  is  eloquent  on  the  sub- 
jsci  ^— 

IVodxg^oos  condescension  truly !  This  neat  speech 
seemed  to  me  an  oratoric  slap  on  the  flM;e  to  about  nine 
koodred  and  seventy  persons  present;  and  being  one  of 
the  latter,  I  began  to  hiss  by  way  of  acknowledgment 
of  the  compliment,  and  hoped  that  a  strong  party  would 
have  destroyed  the  harmony  of  the  evening,  and  done 
likewise.  But  not  one  hereditary  bondsman  would  join 
ia  Hkt  eomi^Uaent— and  they  were  quite  right  too.  The 
<Jd  lord  who  talked  about  condescension  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  kindest  landlords  in  Ireland.  If  he  thinks 
M  ooadesoends  by  doing  his  duty  and  mixing  with  men 
as  good  as  himself,  the  fault  lies  with  the  latter.  Why 
are  tlMy  so  ready  to  go  down  on  their  knees  to  my  lord ! 
A  nan  can't  help  ^  eoadeseending^  to  another  who  irill 


persist  in  kissing  his  shoe-strings.  They  respect  rank 
in  England — the  people  seem  almost  to  adore  it  here. 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  mere  rank,  "  the  guinea's 
stamp,"  does  not  fail  of  worship  even  iu  England. 
But  we  come  to  better  things : — 

After  the  grand  dinner  came  a  grand  ball,  which  was  in- 
deed one  of  the  gayest  and  prettiest  sights  erer  seen;  nor 
was  it  the  less  agreeable,  because  the  ladies  of  the  city 
mixed  with  the  ladles  fromthe  country,andyied  with  them 
in  grace  and  beauty.  The  charming  eaiety  and  frank- 
ness of  the  Irish  ladies  haye  been  noted  and  admired  by 
eyery  foreigner  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  mingle 
in  their  society;  and  I  hope  it  is  not  detracting  from  the 
merit  of  the  upper  classes,  to  say  that  the  lower  are  not 
a  whit  less  pleasing.  I  neyer  saw  in  any  country  such 
a  general  grace  of  manner  and  ladyhood. 

In  regard  of  the  Munster  ladies,  I  bad  the  pleasure  to 
be  present  at  two  or  three  eyening  parties  at  Cork,  and 
must  say  that  they  seem  to  excel  the  English  ladies  not 
onXj  in  wit  and  yiyacity,  but  in  the  still  more  important 
article  of  the  toilette.  They  are  as  well  dressed  as 
French  women,  and  incomparably  handsomer;  and  if 
oyer  this  book  reaches  a  thirtieth  edition,  and  I  can  find 
out  better  words  to  express  admiration,  they  shall  be 
inserted  here.  Among  the  ladies'  accomplishments,  I 
may  mention,  that  I  haye  heard  in  two  or  three  private 
families  such  fine  music  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  out 
of  a  capital.  In  one  house  we  had  a  supper  and  songs 
afterwards,  in  the  old  honest  fashion.  Time  was  in  Ire- 
laiid  when  the  custom  was  a  common  one;  but  the  world 
grows  languid  as  it  grows  eenteel ;  and  I  fancy  it  re- 
quires more  than  ordinary  spirit  and  courage  now  for  a 
good  eld  gentleman,  at  the  head  of  his  kind  fSunily 
table,  to  strike  up  a  good  old  family  song. 

The  delightfhl  old  gentleman  who  sung  the  song  here 
mentioned,  could  not  help  talking  of  the  Temperance 
Movement  with  a  sort  of  regret,  and  said  that  all  the 
tan  had  gone  out  of  Ireland  since  Father  Mathew  ban- 
ished the  whisky  from  it. 

We  recommend  the  Ursuline  Convent,  and  the 
Pere  La  Chaise  of  Cork  to  all  sentimental  readers, 
but  especially  to  young  ladies,  and  come  to  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  modem  men,  namely  that 
same  Father  Mathew  of  whom  we  have  all  heard. 

On  the  day  we  arrived  at  Cork,  and  as  the  passengers 
descended  from  the  ^  drag,"  a  stout,  handsome,  honest- 
looking  man,  of  some  two-and-forty  years,  was  passing 
by,  and  received  a  number  of  bows  from  the  crowd 
around.  It  was  Thbobald  Mjlthew,  with  whose  face 
a  thousand  little  print-shop  windows  had  already  ren- 
dered me  fkmiliar.  He  shook  hands  with  the  master  of 
the  carriage  very  cordially,  and  just  as  cordially  with 
the  master's  coachman,  a  disciple  of  temperance,  as  at 
least  half  Ireland  is  at  present.  The  day  after  the  famous 
dinner  at  MaoDowall's,  some  of  us  came  down  rather  late, 
perhaps  in  eonsequence  of  the  events  of  the  night  before 
•—(I  think  it  vras  Lord  Bernard's  quotation  ttom  Virgil, 
or  else  the  absence  of  the  currant  jelly  for  the  venison, 
that  occasioned  a  slight  headache  among  some  of  us,  and 
an  extreme  longing  for  soda  water,) — and  there  was  the 
Apostle  of  Temperance  seated  at  the  table  drinking  tea. 

The  world  likes  to  know 

how  a  great  man  appears  even  to  a  valet-de-chambre, 
and  I  suppose  it  is  one's  vanity  that  is  flattered  in  such 
rare  company  to  find  the  great  man  quite  as  unassuming 
as  the  very  smallest  personage  present ;  and  so  like  to 
other  mortals,  that  we  would  not  know  him  to  be  a  great 
man  at  all,  did  we  not  know  his  name,  and  what  he  had 
done.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  Mr.  Mathew's 
manner,  except  that  it  is  exceedingly  simple,  hearty, 
and  manly,  and  that  he  does  not  wear  the  downcast, 
demure  look  which,  I  know  not  why,  certainly  character- 
izes the  chief  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  profession. 
Whence  comes  that  genenl  scowl  which  darkens  the 
fkces  of  the  Irish  priesthood  1  I  have  met  a  score  of  these 
reverend  gentlemen  in  the  country,  and  not  one  of  them 
seemed  to  look  or  speak  fhmkly,  except  Mr.  Mathew, 

and  a  cpuple  note.    Be  is  almost  the  only  man,  too^ 
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that  I  have  met  in  Ireland,  who,  in  speaking  of  pablio 
matters,  did  not  talk  as  a  partizan.  With  the  state  of 
the  country,  of  landlord,  tenant,  and  peasantry,  he  seem- 
ed to  be  most  curiously  and  intimately  acquainted  ; 
speaking  of  their  wants,  differences,  ,and  the  means  of 
bettering  them,  with  the  minutest  practical  knowledge. 
And  it  was  impossible  in  hearing  him,  to  know,  bntfrom 
previous  acquaintance  with  his  character,  whether  he 
was  Whig  or  Tory,  Catholic  or  Protestant.  Why  does 
not  GoTemment  make  a  Privy  Councillor  of  him ! — that 
is,  if  he  would  honour  the  Right  Honourable  body  by 
taking  a  seat  amongst  them.  His  knowledge  of  the 
people  is  prodigious,  and  their  confidence  in  him  as 
great ;  and  what  a  touching  attachment  that  is  which 
these  poor  fellows  show  to  any  one  who  has  their  cause 
at  heart — even  to  any  one  who  says  he  has  I 

Avoiding  all  political  questions,  no  man  seems  more 
eager  than  he  for  the  practical  improvement  of  this 
country.  Leases  and  rents,  farming  improvements,  read- 
ing societies,  music  societies — ^he  was  full  of  these,  and 
of  his  schemes  of  temperance  above  all.  He  never  misses 
a  chance  of  making  a  convert,  and  has  his  hand  ready 
and  a  pledge  in  his  pocket  for  sick  or  poor.  One  of  his 
disciples,  in  a  livery  coat,  came  into  the  room  with  a 
tray — Mr.  Mathew  recognised  him,  and  shook  him  by 
the  hand  directly;  so  he  did  with  the  strangers  who 
were  presented  to  him  ;  and  not  with  a  courtly,  popu- 
larity-hunting air,  but,  as  it  seemed,  firom  sheer  hearty 
kindness,  and  a  desire  to  do  every  one  good. 

Cork,  in  some  of  its  quarters,  seems  the  very 
Naples  of  the  British  dominions.  Dublin  has  the 
Bay,  but  Cork  boasts  the  Lazzaroni  population. 
After  referring  to  the  dulness  and  loneliness  of  the 
best  streets  in  the  respectable  quarter  of  the  city, 
our  lively  friend  continues  thus  : — 

I  have  mentioned  the  respectable  quarter  of  the  city 
— ^for  there  are  quarters  in  it  swarming  with  life,  but  of 
such  a  firightful  kind  as  no  pen  need  ,care  to  describe  ; 
alleys  where  the  odours  and  rags  and  darkness  are  so 
hideous,  that  one  runs  frightened  away  from  them.  In 
some  of  them,  they  say,  not  the  policeman,  only  the 
priest,  can  penetrate.  I  asked  a  Roman  catholic  clergy- 
man of  the  city  to  take  me  into  some  of  these  haunts, 
but  he  refused  very  justly  ;  and  indeed  a  man  may  be 
quite  satisfied  with  what  he  can  see  in  the  mere  out- 
skirts of  the  districts,  without  caring  to  penetrate  fur- 
ther. Not  far  firom  the  quays  is  an  open  space  where 
the  poor  hold  a  market  or  bazaar.  Here  is  liveliness 
and  business  enough :  ragged  women  chattering  and 
crying  their  beggarly  wares  ;  ragged  boys  gloating  over 
dirty  apple  and  pie  stalls  ;  fish  firying,  and  raw,  and 
stinking  ;  clothes-booths,  where  you  might  buy  a  ward- 
robe for  scarecrows  ;  old  nails,  hoops,  bottles,  and  ma- 
rine wares  ;  old  battered  furniture,  that  has  been  sold 
against  starvation.  In  the  streets  round  about  this 
place,  on  a  sunshiny  day,  all  the  black  gaping  windows 
and  mouldy  steps  are  covered  with  squatting  lazy 
figures, — ^women  with  bare  breasts,  nursing  babies,  and 
leering  a  joke  as  you  pass  by,— ragged  children  paddling 
everywhere.  It  is  but  two  minutes'  walk  out  of  Patrick 
Street,  where  you  come  upon  a  fine  fiashy  shop  of  plated 
goods,  or  a  grand  French  emporium  of  dolls,  walking- 
sticks,  carpet-bags,  and  perfumery.  The  markets  hard 
by  have  a  rough,  old-fashioned,  cheerfhl  look  ;  it's  a 
comfort  after  the  misery  to  hear  a  red  butcher's  wife 
crying  after  you  to  buy  an  honest  piece  of  meat.  The 
poor-house,  newly  established,  cannot  hold  a  fiifth  part 
of  the  poverty  of  this  great  town. 

The  excessive  gentility  of  the  shopkeepers  in 
Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  all  alike,  is  duly 
noticed  by  Mr.  Titmarsh.  They  will  hardly  con- 
descend to  wait  upon  a  customer  on  any  terms, 
but  never  till  it  quite  suits  themselves.  The  want 
of  small  change  is  another  feature  as  remarkable 
as  the  indifference  to  customers.  In  Cork,  change 
for  a  five-pound  note  could  not  be  obtained  without 
Bending  to  the  b«nk ;  and  at  the  post-office. — But 


this  is  a  grievance  that  should  be  put  on  record. 
It  is  intolerable. 

I  received  six  £5  Post-office  orders;  I  called  four 
times  on  as  many  different  days  at  the  Post-office  bdbre 
the  capital  could  be  forthcoming,  getting  on  the  third 
application  £20,  (after  making  a  great  clamour,  and 
vowing  that  such  things  were  unheard-of  in  Eogland,) 
and  on  the  fourth  call,  the  remaining  £H).  I  saw  poor 
people  who  may  have  come  from  the  country  with  tiieir 
orders,  refused  payment  of  an  order  of  some  40s.;  ud 
a  gentleman  who  tendered  a  pound-note  inpayment  of  a 
foreign  letter,  told  to  '*  leave  his  letter  and  pay  some 
other  time."  Such  things  could  not  take  place  in  tie 
hundred-and-second  city  in  England. 

We  leave  our  Irish  friends  to  mark  and  in- 
wardly digest  what  follows.  It  is  but  one  of  the 
many  symptoms  and  indications  of  an  inveterate 
disease  corroding  the  entire  fabric  of  Irish  society. 

Half-a-dozen  of  the  public  buildings  I  saw  were  spa- 
cious and  shabby  beyond  all  Cockney  belief.  A^joiuBg 
the  Imperial  H6tel  is  a  great,  large,  handsome,  desolate 
reading-room,  which  was  founded  by  a  body  of  Cork 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  and  is  the  very  picture  of  de- 
cay. Not  Palmyra — not  the  Russell  Institution  in  Greit 
Coram  Street — ^present  more  melancholy  appeaianeefl  of 
faded  greatness.  Opposite  this  is  another  institation, 
called  the  Cork  Library,  where  there  are  plenty  of  hooks, 
and  plenty  of  kindness  to  the  stranger ;  but  the  shabbi- 
ness  and  faded  splendour  of  the  place  axe  quite  painful. 
There  are  three  handsome  Catholic  churches  commenced 
of  late  years ;  not  one  of  them  is  complete.  Two  wut 
their  porticoes;  the  other  is  not  "more  than  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground;  and,  according  to  the  architectoral 
plan,  was  to  rise  as  high  as  a  cathedral.  There  is  u 
institution,  with  a  fair  library  of  scientifio  works;  t 
museum,  and  a  drawing-school  with  a  supply  of  casts. 
The  place  is  in  yet  more  dismal  condition  than  the 
library.  The  plasters  are  spoiled  incurably  for  want  of 
a  sixpenny  feather-brush ;  the  dust  lies  on  the  walls,  ud 
nobody  seems  to  heed  it.  Two  shillings  a-yearwoald 
have  repaired  much  of  the  eril  which  has  happened  to 
this  institution  ;  and  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  inward  disen- 
sions  and  political  differences  as  causing  the  ruin  of  snefa 
institutions.  Kings  or  laws  don't  cause  or  cure  dost  aad 
cobwebs ;  but  indolence  leaves  them  to  accumulate,  and 
imprudence  will  not  calculate  its  income,  and  vanity  ex- 
aggerates its  own  powers,  and  Uie  fault  is  laid  upon  that 
tyrant  of  a  sister  kingdom.  The  whole  country  is  iUH 
with  such  failures ;  swaggering  beginnings  that  could 
not  be  carried  through ;  grand  enterprises  began  dash- 
ingly, and  ending  in  shabby  compromises  or  downri^t 
ruin. 

The  citizens  of  Cork  are  distinguished  by  their 
love  of  literature,  and  for  their  literary  taste  and 
talent,  and  the  wit  and  vivacity  of  their  convem- 
tion— Kiistinguished  to  a  degree  which  astonished 
the  Cockney.  "  What,"  he  asks,  "  do  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Baker  Street  know  about  itf 

Who  ever  reads  books  in  the  city,  or  how  often  does 
one  hear  them  talked  about  at  a  club  !  The  Cork  citi- 
zens are  the  most  book-loving  men  I  ever  met  Th« 
town  has  sent  to  England  a  number  of  literary  men  of 
reputation  too,  and  is  not  a  little  proud  of  their  ftjse. 
Everybody  seemed  to  know  what  Maginn  was  doing* 
and  that  Father  Prout  had  a  third  volume  ready,  and 
what  was  Mr.  Croker*s  last  article  in  The  ^atierif' 
The  young  clerks  and  shopmen  seemed  as  much  as  f(^ 
as  their  employers ;  and  many  is  the  conversation  I  heard 
about  the  merits  of  this  writer  or  that — Dickens,  Aios- 
worth.  Lover,  Lever. 

Now  all  this  might  have  happened  in  Beliast> 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  every  place  inoculated 
from  Scotland.  But  what  follows  is  more  purely 
Munsterian :— - 

I  listened  to  two  boys  almost  in  rags;  they  were  loll- 
ing over  the  quay  balustrade,  and  talking  about  (w^  7 
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ikePtolmyi!  and  talking  reiy  well  too.  One  of  them 
had  been  retding  in  **  Rollin/'  and  was  detailing  his  in- 
fonoation  with  a  great  deal  of  eloqaenoe  and  fire.  An- 
other dbj,  walki^  in  the  Mardjke,  I  followed  three 
boya,  not  half  bo  well  dressed  as  London  errand-boys  : 
one  wu  telling  the  other  abont  Captain  Ross's  yoyages, 
ud  spoke  with  as  maoh  brightness  and  intelligence  as 
the  bat-read  gentleman's  son  in  England  conid  do.  He 
WIS  as  mach  of  a  gentleman,  too,  the  ragged  yonng 
student;  his  manner  as  good,  though  perhaps  more  eager 
and  emphatic  ;  his  language  was  extremely  rich,  too, 
and  eloqnent.  Does  the  reader  remember  his  school- 
days, when  half-a-doxen  lads  in  the  bedrooms  took  it  by 
tnma  to  tell  stories  f  How  poor  the  language  gener- 
allj  was,  and  how  exceedingly  poor  the  imagination  1 
Both  of  those  ragged  Irish  lads  had  the  making  of  gen- 
tlemen, seholais,  orators,  in  them. 

WhatfoUowBiByWe  fear,  the  most  Irish  of  all.  The 
trareller  is  lazariating  in  the  midst  of  a  charming 
landscape  in  the  enyirons  of  Cork,  the  beautiful 
rirer  Lee  before  him,  the  city  spires  and  towers  in 
the  distance,  an  old  cattle,  with  villas  and  parks 
ionamerable  lying  all  around ;  but 

In  the  midst  of  yonr  pleasure,  three  beggars  haye 

hobbled  up,  and  are  howling  supplications  to  the  Lord. 

One  is  old  and  blind,  and  so  diseased  and  hideous,  that 
sinightway  all  the  pleasure  of  the  sight  round  about 
vanidies  from  yon — that  livid,  ghastly  face  interposing 
between  yon  and  it.  And  so  it  is  throughout  the  south 
ud  west  of  Ireland  ;  the  traveller  is  haunted  by  the 
&oe  of  the  popular  starvation.  It  is  not  the  exception, 
it  is  the  eondition  of  the  people.  In  this  fairest  and 
richest  of  countries,  men  are  suffering  and  starving  by 
millions.  There  are  thousands  of  them  at  this  minute 
stretched  in  the  snnsihine  at  their  ciU>in  doors,  with  no 
▼ork,  scarcely  any  food,  no  hope  seemingly.  Strong 
conntrymen  are  lying  in  bed  "for  the  hunger  " — ^because 
a  man  lying  on  his  iMick  does  not  need  so  much  food  as 
a  perwn  a-foot.  Many  of  them  have  torn  up  the  unripe 
potatoes  from  their  little  gardens,  and  to  exist  now  must 
^k  to  winter,  when  they  shall  have  to  suffer  starvation 
and  cold  too.  The  epicurean,  and  traveller  for  pleasure, 
had  better  travel  anywhere  than  here ;  where  there  are 
jiiuieries  that  one  does  not  dare  to  think  of;  where  one 
i»  always  feeling  how  helpless  pity  is,  and  how  hopeless 
relief,  and  is  perpetually  made  ashamed  of  being  happy. 

I  haye  Just  been  strolling  up  a  pretty  little  height 
eadled  Grattao's  Hill,  that  overlooks  the  town  and  the 
rirer,  and  where  the  artist  that  comes  Cork-wards  may 
ibd  many  subjects  for  his  pencil. 

What  a  strange  air  of  forlorn  gaiety  there  is  about  the 
plaee !— the  sky  itself  seems  as  if  it  did  not  know  whe- 
^r  to  lauf^  or  cry,  so  fhll  is  it  of  clouds  and  sunshine, 
little,  ft t, ragged  siniling  children  are  clambering  about 
the  roeks,  and  sitting  on  mossy  door-steps,  tending  other 
ehildien  yet  smaller,  fatter,  and  more  dirty.  "  Stop  till 
i SH  you  a  potji*  (pronounced  jemiimmkmmm}  cries  one 
QRhin  to  another.  **  Tell  me  who  is  it  ye  love,  Jooly," 
exelaims  another,  cuddling  a  red-faced  infant  with  a 
very  dirty  nose.  More  of  the  same  race  are  perched 
*boot  the  summer-house,  and  two  wenches,  vritii  large 
pvrple  feet,  are  flapping  some  carpets  in  the  air.  It  is 
a  wonder  the  carpets  will  bear  this  kind  of  treatment  at 
^  and  do  not  Iw  off  at  once  to  mingle  with  the  ele- 
"l^ts.  I  never  saw  things  that  hung  to  life  by  such  a 
nil  thread. 

This  dismal-pleasant  place  is  a  suburb  of  the  second 
^  in  Irehad,  and  one  of  the  most  beautifUl  spots  about 
•he  town.  What  a  prim,  bustling,  active,  green-rail- 
|||9Bd,  tea-gardened,  gravel-walked  place  would  it  have 
been  m  the  five  hundndth  town  in  England  !— but  you 
!!!!t^  P«<>ple  can  be  iiuite  as  happy  in  the  rags  and 
^hontthe  pahit,  and  I  hear  a  great  deal  more  hearti- 
]!<•  and  affection  from  these  children  than  from  their 
Bt,  litae  brethren  across  the  Channel. 

?  *  '"^'^  wanted  to  study  ruins,  here  is  a  house  dose 
■t  haad,  not  forty  years  old,  no  doubt,  but  yet  as  com- 
pletely gone  to  rack  as  Netley  Abbey. 


I      Our  sketcher  very  ingeniously  traces  'out  the 
I  growth  and  decay  of  an  Irish  dwelling,  where  he 

alleges  punch  was  brewed  before  the  rain  was  kept 

out ;  and  the  inmates  had  balls  and  dinner-parties 

before  the  floors  were  firm,  or  the  wainscots  painted, 
if  that  be  yet  done.  A  tenement  of  this  sort  was 
lately,  and  may  be  still,  inhabited  by  Mrs.  Fagan, 
a  young  widow,  whose  establishment  aptly  villus- 
trates  the  social  condition  of  her  country : — 

The  drawing-room  of  the  tenement  mentioned  just 
now,  with  its  pictures,  and  pulleyless  windows,  and  lock- 
less  doors,  was  tenanted  by  a  friend  who  lodged  there 
with  a  sick  wife  and  a  couple  of  little  children ;  one  of 
whom  was  an  infant  in  arms.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
lodger,  who  is  an  Englishman,  but  the  kind  landlady 
and  her  family,  who  may  well  be  described  here — ^for 
their  like  are  hardly  to  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  Mrs.  Fagan  is  a  young  widow  who  has  seen 
better  days ;  and  that  portrait  over  the  grand  mantelpiece 
is  the  picture  of  her  husband  that  is  gone,  a  handsome 
j  young  man,  and  well  to  do  at  one  time  as  a  merchant. 
But  the  widow  (she  is  as  pretty,  as  lady-like,  as  kind, 
and  as  neat  as  ever  widow  could  be)  has  little  left  to  live 
upon  but  the  rent  of  her  lodgings  and  her  furniture,  of 
which  we  have  seen  the  best  in  the  drawing-room. 

She  has  three  fine  children  of  her  owv;  there  is 
Minny,  and  Katey,  and  Patsey,  and  they  occupy  indif- 
ferently the  dining-room  on  the  ground-floor,  or  the 
kitchen  opposite  :  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  smoke, 
sits  an  old  nurse  by  a  copper  of  potatoes  which  is  always 
bubbling  and  full.  Patsey  swallows  quantities  of  them, 
that's  clear — ^his  cheeks  are  as  red  and  shining  as  apples; 
and  when  he  roars,  yon  are  sure  that  his  lungs  are  in  the 
finest  condition.  Next  door  to  the  kitchen  is  the  pan- 
try, and  there  is  a  bucket  frill  of  the  before-mentioned 
firuit,  and  a  grand  service  of  china  for  dinner  and  des- 
sert. .  The  kind  yonng  widow  shows  them  with  no  little 
pride,  and  says  with  reason  that  there  are  few  lodging- 
houses  in  Cork  that  can  match  such  china  as  that.  They 
are  relics  of  the  happy  old  times  when  Fagan  kept  his 
gig  and  horse,  doubtless,  and  had  his  friends  to  dine — 
the  happy,  prosperous  days  which  she  has  exchanged  for 
poverty  and  the  sad  black  gown. 

Patsey,  Minny,  and  Katey  have  made  friends  with  the 
little  English  people  up  stairs  ;  the  elder  of  whom,  in 
the  course  of  a  month,  has  as  fine  a  Munster  brogue  as 
ever  trolled  over  the  lips  of  any  bom  Corkagian.  The 
old  nurse  carries  out  the  whole  united  party  to  walk, 
with  the  exception  of  the  English  baby,  that  jumps  about 
in  the  arms  of  a  countrywoman  of  her  own.  That  is, 
unless  one  of  the  four  Miss  Pagans  take  her  ;  for  four 
of  them  there  are,  four  oiiher  Miss  Pagans,  from  eigh- 
teen downwards  to  fourteen  : — handsome,  fresh,  lively, 
dancing,  bouncing  girls.  You  may  always  see  two  or 
three  of  them  smiling  at  the  parlour  window,  and  they 
laugh  and  turn  away  their  heads  when  any  young  fellow 
looks  and  admires  them. 

Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  young  widow  of  five- 
and-twenty  can't  be  the  mother  of  four  young  ladies  of 
eighteen  downwards;  and,  if  anybody  wants  to  know 
how  they  come  to  be  living  with  the  poor  widow  their 
cousin,  the  answer  is,  they  are  on  a  visit.  Peggy  the 
maid  says,  their  papa  is  a  gentleman  of  property,  and 
can  ''  spend  his  eight  hundred  a  year." 

Why  don't  they  remain  with  ^e  old  gentleman,  then, 
instead  of  quartering  on  the  poor  young  widow,  who  has 
her  own  little  mouths  to  feed  I  The  reason  is,  the  old 
gentleman  has  gone  and  marrUd  hit  cook;  and  the 
daughters  have  quitted  him  in  a  body,  refusing  to  sit 
down  to  dinner  with  a  person  who  ought,  by  rights,  to 
be  in  the  kitchen.  The  whole  family  (the  Pagans  are  of 
good  frimily)  take  the  quarrel  up,  and  here  are  the  young 
people  under  shelter  of  the  widow. 

Four  merrier,  tender-hearted  girls  are  not  to  be  found 
in  all  Ireland ;  and  the  only  subject  of  contention  amongst^ 
them  is,  which  shall  have  the  English  baby ;  they  ara 
nursing  it,  and  singing  to  it,  and  dandling  it  by  turns  all 
day  long.    When  they  are  not  singing  to  the  baby,  they 
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•re  Binging  to  sn  old  piano  $  tadk  ftn  old,  wiry,  jingUng, 
wbeezy  piano  1  It  has  plenty  of  work,  playing  jigs 
and  song-accompaniments  between  meals,  and  acting 
Iw  a  sideboard  at  dinner.  I  am  not  snre  that  it  is  at 
rest  at  night  either ;  bat  haye  a  shrewd  sospioiott  that  It 
ik  tomsd  into  a  fi»nr>po8t  bed 

One  word  more  regarding  the  Widow  Pagan's  house. 
'When  Pe^y  brought  in  coals  for  the  drawimr-room  fire, 
she  carried  them — in  what,  do  you  think!  "  In  a  coal- 
6onttle,  to  be  sure,"  says  the  English  reader,  down  on  you 
as  sharp  as  a  needle. 

No,  you  elerer  Englishman,  it  waen't  a  ooal-eouitle. 

<<  WeU,  then,  it  Was  in  a  fire-shoTel/'  says  that  bright- 
itfc  of  wits,  guessing  again. 

No,  it  ^HunH  a  ftre-shorel,  you  heayen-bom  genius: 
And  you  might  guess  from  this  until  Mrs.  Snooks  called 
you  up  to  coffee,  and  you  would  neyer  find  out.  It  was 
in  something  whioh  I  haye  already  described  in  Mrs. 
Fagan's  pantry. 

^  Oh)  I  haye  you  now,  it  was  the  bucket  where  the 
potatoes  Were ;  the  thlattemly  wetch  t*'  says  Snooks. 

Wronf  a^[ain — Peggy  brought  up  the  oeals — in  a 

From  Cork,  Mr.  TitmaTsh  set  out  for  the  Lakes, 
sketching  all  the  way  the  market  people,  the  rich 
riyer  banka^  old  castles  and  trees,  Irish  clouds, 
(whioh^  it*  seenoB,  hare  a  physiognomy  and  form 
of  their  own)  stage-coaohes,  carts  and  oars,  &:c., 
&c.  We  take  the  group  which  at  Skibl>ereen 
hailed  the  '*  Skibbereen  Perseverance/'  a  wondrous 

Vehicle  :— 

Some  gentlemen  wei«  at  the  ooaoh  besides  those  of 
lower  degree.  Here  was  a  fk%  fellow  with  large  whis- 
kers, a  geranium,  and  a  dgar ;  yonder  a  tall  handsome 
old  man  that  I  would  swear  was  a  dragoon  on  half-pay. 
He  had  a  little  cap,  a  Taglioni  coat,  a  pair  of  beauUfdl 
spaniels,  and  a  pair  of  Imee-breeches  whioh  showed  a 
▼ery  handsome  old  leg ;  and  his  object  seemed  to  be  to 
inyite  eyerybody  to  dSmer  as  they  got  olF  the  coach — no 
doubt  he  has  seen  the  ^  Skibbereen  Perseyerance  ^  come 
in  syer  since  it  was  a  ^  Perseyerance.**  It  is  Wonderful 
to  tiiink  what  will  interest  men  in  prisons  or  country 
towns  I 

Then  is  a  dirty  eoflbe-room  with  a  strong  smell  of 
whisky;  indeed  three  young  ^materialists'*  are  em- 
ployed at  the  moment:  and  I  hereby  beg  to  offer  aa 
apology  to  three  other  gentlemen — the  Captain,  another, 
and  the  gentleman  of  the  geranium,  who  had  caught 
hold  of  a  sketching-stool  which  is  my  property,  and  were 
stretching  it,  and  sitting  upon  it,  and  wondering,  and 
talking  <^  it,  when  the  owner  came  in,  and  they  bounced 
off  to  tiieir  seats  like  so  many  school-boys.  Dirty  as  the 
place  was,  this  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  produce 
aa  exuberant  dinner  of  trouts  and  Kerry  mutton ;  after 
wiiich  Dan  the  waiter,  holding  up  a  dingy  decanter,  asks 
How  much  whisky  I'd  haye  t 

It  was  Sunday— 

The  people  came  flocking  Into  the  place  by  hundreds, 
and  you  saw  their  blue  cloaks  dotting  the  road  and  the 
bare  open  plains  beyond.  The  men  came  with  shoes 
and  stockings  to-day,  the  women  all  bare-legged,  and 
many  of  them  might  be  seen  washing  their  feet  in  the 
stream^  before  they  went  up  to  the  clukpel.  The  street 
seemed  to  be  lined  on  either  side  with  blue  cloaks, 
squatting  along  the  doorways  as  is  their  wont.  Among 
these,  numberless  cows  were  walking  to  and  fto,  and 
pailB  of  milk  passing,  and  here  and  there  a  hound  or 
two  went  stalking  about.  Dan,  the  waiter,  says  they 
are  hunted  by  the  handsome  old  Captain  who  Was  yes- 
terday inyiting  eyerybody  to  dinner. 

After  a  long  stroll,  Mr.  Tltmarsh  felt  ready  for 
breakfast,  which,  howeyer,  was  no  reason  whateyer, 
in  an  Iri^  hostebie,  that  breakfast  should  be  ready 
for  him.  He  says- 
After  making  seyeral  useless  applications  to  a  bell, 
(which  properly  declined  to  work  on  Sundays,)  I  made  a 
personal  descent  to  the  inn-kitchen,  where  was  not  a 


bad  study  for  a  painter.  It  is  a  huge  n>ott,iritha 
peat  fire  burning,  and  a  staircase  waUun^  up  one  lids 
of  it,  on  which  stair  was  a  damsel  in  a  partial  thouxh  bj 
no  means  picturesque  dishabiUe.  The  cook  haajn^ 
come  in  with  a  great  frothing  pail  of  milk,  and  sat  wiUi 
her  arms  folded  ;.the  hostlers  boy  sat  dangling  his  legs 
from  the  table  ;  the  hostler  was  dandling  a  nmle  litUi 
boy  qf  a  year  ol^  at  whom  Mrs,  Cook  likewise  grinned 
delighted.  Here,  too,  eat  Mr.  Dan,  the  waiter ;  and  no 
wonder  breakfast  was  delayed,  for  all  three  of  these 
worthy  domestics  seemed  deUghted  with  the  infant 

He  was  handed  oyer  to  the  gentleman's  anna  for  the 
space  of  thirty  seconds ;  Uie  gentleman  being  the  &ther 
of  a  iamily,  and  of  course  an  amateur. 

"  Say  Dan  fbr  the  gentlemani"  says  the  delighted 
Cook. 

'  Dada,"  says  the  hfihj  ;  at  which  the  assembly  grin^ 
ned  with  joy :  and  Dan  promised  I  should  hare  mj 
breakfast  **  in  a  hurry." 

But  of  all  the  wonderfhl  things  to  be  seen  hi  Skibbe* 
reen,  Dan's  pantry  is  the  moat  wonderfil :— eteij 
article  within  is  a  make-shift,  and  has  been  ingenioiulj 
penrerted  from  its  original  destination.  Here  He  bread, 
blacking,  f^sh-butter,  tallow-candles,  dirty  kniresy— all 
in  the  same  cigar-box,  with  snuff,  milk,  cold  baeon, 
brown  sugar,  broken  tea-cups,  and  bits  of  soap.  No 
pen  can  describe  that  establishment,  aa  no  Engliih  my 
gination  could  haye  conoeiyed  it. 

At  Bantry  he  tried  to  make  a  sketch  of  the 

cabins.    Sketchers  in  general  do  not  object  to  those 

little  dilapidations,  or  departures  from  the  right 

line  whioh  heighten  the  effect  of  the  picUiresqae; 

but  here  !— 

As  for  drawing  them,  it  was  in  tain  to  try  *,  OBenughl 
as  well  make  a  sketch  of  a  bundle  of  rags.  An  ordi- 
nary pig-stye  in  England  is  really  mote  comfbitsble. 
Most  of  them  were  not  six  feet  long  or  fiye  fnt  hij^, 
built  of  stones  huddled  together,  a  hole  behig  left  for 
the  people  to  creep  in  at,  a  ruined  thatch  to  keep 
out  some  little  portion  of  the  rain.  The  ocespieis 
of  these  places  sat  at  their  doors  in  tolerable  eentent- 
ment,  or  the  children  came  down  and  washed  their  hek 
in  the  water.  I  declare  I  belieye  a  Hottentot  knal  hu 
more  comforts  in  it :  eyen  to  write  of  the  place  nakes 
one  unhappy,  and  the  words  moye  slow.  But  in  the 
midst  of  idl  this  misery  there  is  an  air  of  actual  cheer- 
fulness ;  and  go  but  a  few  score  of  yards  olf,  and  these 
wretched  hovSs  lymg  together  look  really  pictureaqne 
and  pleasing. 

Tlie  rain  had  fallen  pitilessly  at  Glengariff,  day 
after  day,  and  the  cars  to  Tralee  failed  to  come  up, 
when  a  foHunate  adventure  relieyed  the  tedium  of 
the  delay.  He  fell  in  (as  If  fortune  desirfed  to  make 
him  amends  for  the  delay,)  with  li  set  of  jovial 
Irish  yachtsmen,  like  himself  bound  for  Killarnej, 
whither  indeed  all  the  world  was  hurrying. 

A  merrier  set  of  fellows  it  were  hard  to  sMet 
*<  Should  you  like  anything  to  drink.  Sir  t"  says  ooci 
commencing  the  acquaintance  :  ^  we  have  the  heel 
whisky  in  the  world,  and  plenty  of  porter  in  the  basket" 
Therewith  the  jolly  seamen  produced  a  long  bottle  ef 
grog,  which  was  passed  round  from  one  to  another  ;ia<i 
then  began  singing,  shouttng,  laughing,  roaring  for  the 
whole  journey,  **  British  aaUon  haye  a  knack,  pull  a«ay 
ho,  boys  I  Hurroo  !  my  fine  fellow,  does  your  aether 
know  you're  out  t  Hurroo,  Tim  Herhhy  1  yoa'M  a/ift^i 
Tim  Herlihy ."  One  man  sang  on  the  roo^  one  terrMrf 
to  the  echo,  another  apostrophiasd  the  aftresaid  Hertihy 
as  he  passed  grhming  on  a  car  ;  a  third  had  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  flaunting  from  a  pole,  wHh  i^iieh  he  pe^ 
formed  ezereises  in  the  face  of  any  horsemaa  whom  «* 
met  I  and  great  were  their  yells  as  the  penes  <bied  <■ 
at  the  sahiUtion,  and  the  riders  swerred  in  their  saddles. 
In  the  midst  of  this  rattling  dioms  we  west  aloof: 
gradually  the  country  grew  wilder  and  mere  d«^ate, 
and  we  passed  through  a  grim  mountain  region,  hkak 
and  bare ;  the  road  wiii<3ng  rpinid  wvm  efthefitftt* 
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iMhUe  iiillfl,  and  onee  or  iwie«^  by  means  of  a  tnniiel, 

mhing  boldly  through  them.     One  of  these  tunnels, 

they  say,  is  a  ooaple  of  hundred  yards  long ;  and  a 

pretty  bowling,  I  need  not  say,  was  made  through  that 

pipe  of  rock  by  the  jolly  yacht's  crew.    •*  We  saw  you 

iketching  in  the  blacksmith's  shade  at  Glengariff,"  says 

one, ''and  we  wished  we  had  you  on  board.    Snoh  a 

J0D7  life  we  led  of  it  1"— They  rored  about  the  coast, 

they  said,  in  their  yessel ;  they  feasted  off  the  best  offish, 

ttntton,  and  whisky;  they  had  Gamble's  turtle-sonp  on 

board,  and  Am  from  morning  till  night,  and  vice  ffenA, 

Gradnallyit  came  out  that  there  was  not,  owing  to  the 

tremeodods  rains,  a  dry  comer  in  their  ship  ;  that  they 

ilong  two  in  a  huge  hammock  in  the  cabin,  and  that  one 

eftbeireiew  had  been  ill,  and  shirked  off.    What  a 

vondeifol  thing  pleasure  is  I  to  be  wet  all  day  and  night ; 

to  be  scorched  and  blistered  by  the  sun  and  rain ;  to 

beat  in  and  out  of  little  hi^bours,  and  to  exceed  dinr- 

naDy  upon  whisky-punch — ^faith,  London,  and  an  arm- 

ebair  at  the  club,  are  more  to  the  tastes  of  some  men. 

An  Irish  stage-coadi  is  quite  as  hospitable,  it 
Would  appear,  as  anything  else  of  Irish  constrao- 
tion  that  has  a  roof  to  it.  All  the  passengers  that 
offered  along  the  road  were  made  welcome ;  and 
once  mounted,  held  on  as  they  best  could,  or  if 
they  fell  off,  got  up  again.     But  of  the  extras : — 

Tbe  fkct  must  be  told,  that  flye  of  the  new  passengers 
(I  donH  count  a  little  boy  besides)  were  women,  and 
tery  pretty,  gay,  frolicsome,  lirely,  kind-hearted,  innocent 
women  too ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  there  was  no 
cod  of  laughing,  and  shouting,  and  singing,  and  hugging, 
•0  that  the  cararan  presented  tiie  appearance  which  is 
depicted  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  work. 

Now  it  may  be  a  wonder  to  some  persons,  that  with 
mch  a  cargo  the  carriage  did  not  upset,  or  some  of  us 
*d  not  fcU  off;  to  which  the  answer  is,  that  we  did  hXL 
oC  A  Tery  pretty  woman  fell  off,  and  showed  a  pair  of 
Jf'«'^n»nd.what-ooloured  garters,  and  an  interesting 
aiglish  traveller  fell  off  too ;  but,  HeaTen  bless  you  ! 
tbeseeaw  are  made  to  fall  off  from:  and  considering 
ttw  cirenmstances  of  the  case  and  in  the  same  eompany, 
i  would  rather  fkll  off  than  not.  A  great  number  of 
P«ute  allusions  and  genteel  inquiries  weie,  as  may  be 
)f*p«d,  made  by  the  loUy  boat's  crew.  But  though 
the  lady  affected  to  be  a  little  angry  at  first,  she  was  fir 
too  good-natured  to  be  angry  long,  and  at  last  fairly 
yoret  out  laughing  with  the  passengers.  We  did  not 
fiU  off  again,  but  held  on  yery  tight,  and  just  as  we 
were  leaehing  Killamey,  saw  somebody  else  fall  off  from 
»wthercar. 

ThnsmeirUy  they  entered  ^ould  KiDamey;'*  but 
Here  my  companion  suddenly  let  go  my  hand^  and,  by 
1  certam  uneasy  motion  of  the  waist,  gate  me  notice  to 
withdraw  the  other  too ;  and  so  we  rattled  up  to  the 
wnmare  Arms:  and  so  ended,  not  without  a  sigh  on 
"»y  pwt,  one  of  the  merriest  six-hour  rides  that  five 
yachtsmen,  one  Cockney,  fiye  women  and  a  child,  the 
J"™»>n,  and  a  countryman  with  an  alpeen,  ever  took  in 
}™  ^^^  As  for  my  fellow  companion,  she  would 
™Mly  speak  the  next  day,  but  all  the  five  marithne 
men  made  me  vow  and  promise  that  I  would  go  and  see 
^a  at  Cork,  where  I  should  have  horses  to  ride,  the 
2««t  yacht  out  of  the  harbour  to  sail  in,  and  the  best 
.  ^msky,  eUuret,  and  welcome.  Amen,  and  may  every 
wtfe  perm  who  buys  a  copy  of  tins  book  meet  with 
«ejwi^  deserved  fate. 

.The  town  of  Killamey  was  m  a  violent  state  of  ex- 
«wment  with  a  series  of  horse-races,  hurdle-races,  boat- 
««•,  sad  stag-hunts  by  Und  and  water,  which  were 
»»4g  place,  and  at^acted  a  vast  eiowd  from  all  ports 
wthe  kingdom,  AU  the  inns  were  ftill, and lodgu^ 
«R  five  shUliiua  a-day,  nay,  more  in  some  places ;  for 
w*  "'  landlady,  Mrs.  Macgillicuddy,  charges  but 
b  vi^  *j«isttwiy  old  gentleman  whom  I  never  saw 
«  my  life  before,  made  my  acquaintance  by  stopping  me 
m  ifte  street,  yesterday,  and  said  he  paid  a  pound  a-day 
w  his  two  bed-rooms.  *-  r  / 

But  the  races,  boating,  the  stag-hunt,  &c.,  &c., 


we  must  leave  untouched  to  the  enriahle  purehaser 
of  Mr.  Titmarsh's  volumes.  Besides,  we  once  had 
a  stag-hunt  at  Killamey  ourselves,*  which  has 
never  yet  been  matched ;  and  as  for  old  Abbeyn 
like  Mucruss,  and  show-domains  like  Mr.Herbett'Sf 
they  may  be  had  anywhere.  Here  is  a  moral  les- 
son ; — 

All  round  the  town  miserable  streets  of  cabins  ara 
stretched.    You  see  people  lolling  at  each  door,  women 
staring  and  combing  their  hair,  men  with  their  little 
pipes,  children  whose  rags  hang  on  by  a  mirado,  idUng 
in  a  gutter.    Are  we  to  set  all  this  down  to  absenteeism^ 
and  pity  poor  injured  Ireland  I  Is  the  landlord's  absence 
the  reason  why  the  house  is  filthy,  and  Biddy  lolls  in  tha 
porch  all  day !    Upon  my  word,  I  have  beard  people 
talk  as  if,  when  Pat's  thatch  was  blown  off,  the  landlord 
ought  to  go  fetch  the  straw  and  the  ladder,  and  mend  it 
himself.   People  need  not  be  dirty  if  they  are  ever  so 
idle  ;  if  they  are  ever  so  poor,  pigs  and  men  need  no| 
live  together.    Half  an  hour's  work,  and  digging  a 
trench,  might  remove  that  filthy  dunghill  from  Siat 
filthy  window.    The  snioke  might  as  well  come  out  of 
the  chimney  as  out  of  the  door.    Why  should  not  Tim 
do  thai,  instead  of  walking  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
to  a  race  1    The  priests  might  do  much  more  to  effect 
these  reforms,  than  even  the  laindlords  Uiemselves :  and  X 
hope,  now  that  the  excellent  Father  Mathew  has  sue* 
ceeded  in  arraying  his  clergy  to  work  with  him  in  the  abo- 
lition of  drunkenness,  they  will  attack  the  monster  Dirt 
with  the  same  good-will,and  surely  with  the  same  success. 
It  is  a  brave  speech,  Mr.  Titmarsh;  but  the 
ancient  union  between  dirt  i^d  idleness  is  not  so 
easily  nqpealed  as  you  seem  to  take  for  granted. 
The  Cockney  did  not  much  admire  Tralee,  and 
never  once  appears  to  have  thought  of  O'Connell 
while  in  that  neighbourhood.    He  went  on  to  Tar« 
bet,  and  reached  Limerick  by  one  of  the  steamevi 
that  ply  between  Kilrush  and  that  city ;  and  have 
done  for  twenty-five  years ;  so  that  there  is  little 
more  to  tell  of  the  navigation,  npr  yet  of  that 
Sovereign  river  the  Mighty  Shannon.    Something 
novel  is  made  out  of  the  population  of  Limerick  i-^ 
1  asked  one  of  the  ten  thousand  fruit-women  the  price 
of  her  green  pears.    **  Twopence  a-piece,"  she  said ;  and 
there  were  two  little  ragged  beggars  standing  by,  whe 
were  munching  the  fruit;  a  book-shop-woman  made  me 
pay  threepence  for  a  bottle  of  ink  which  usuaUy  costs  a 
penny;  a  potato-woman  told  me  that  her  potatoes  cos^ 
fourteen-penee  a  stone;  and  all  these  ladieA  treated  the 
stranger  with  a  leering,  wheedling  servility,  which  made 
me  long  to  box  their  ears,  were  it  not  that  them  and  who 
lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman  is  an — ^  &e.    After  you 
get  out  of  the  main  street,  the  handsome  part  of  the 
town  is  at  an  end,  and  you  suddenly  find  yourself  in  such 
a  labyrinth  of  busy  swarming  poverty  and  squalid  com- 
merce as  never  was  seen — no  not  in  Saint  Giles',  where 
Jew  and  Irishman  side  by  side  exhibit  their  genius  foor 
dirt.    Here  every  house  almost  was  a  half  ruin,  and 
swarming  with  people  ;  in  the  cellars  you  looked  down 
and  saw  a  barrel  of  herrings,  which  a  merchant  was 
dispensing  ;  or  a  sack  of  meal,  which  a  poor,  dhrty  wo- 
man sold  to  people  poorer  and  dirtier  than  herself; 
above  was  a  tinman,  or  a  shoemaker,  or  other  oraftsmao^ 
his  battered  ensign  at  the  door,  and  his  small  wares 
peering  through  the  cracked  panes  of  his  shop.    As  for 
the  ensign,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  name  [be  it  James 
Hurley  or  Pat  Hanlahan]  is  never  written  in  letters  of 
the  same  size. 

Well,  over  James  Hurley,  or  Pat  Hanlahan,  you  will 
most  likely  see  another  board  of  another  tradesman, 
with  a  vrindow  to  the  AiU  as  curious.  Above  Tim 
Carthy  evidently  lives  another  family  ;  there  are  long- 
haired girls  of  fourteen  at  every  one  of  the  windows, 
and  dirty  children  everywhere.  In  the  cellars,  look  at 
them  in  dingy  white  night-caps  over  a  bowl  of  stirabout; 

*  See  Tait's  Ma^/axine  for  May  1833. 
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in  tlie  shop)  paddling  up  and  down  the  rained  steps,  or 
issuing  from  beneath  the  black  counter  ;  up  above,  see 
the  girl  of  fourteen  is  tossing  and  dandling  one  of  them, 
and  a  pretty  tender  sight  it  is,  in  the  midst  of  this  filth 
and  wretchedness,  to  see  the  women  and  children  toge- 
ther.   It  makes  a  sunshine  in  the  dark  place,  and  some- 
how half  reconciles  one  to  it.    Children  are  eyery  where 
• — look  out  of  the  nasty  streets  into  the  still  more  nasty 
back-lanes  ;  there  they  are,  sprawling  at  eyery  door  and 
court,  paddling  in  eyery  puddle,  and  in  about  a  fair  pro- 
portion to  every  six  children,  an  old  woman  ;  a  very 
old,  blear-eyed,  ragged  woman,  who  makes  believe  to 
sell  something  out  of  a  basket,  and  is  perpetually  calling 
npon  the  name  of  the  Lord.    For  every  three  ragged, 
old  women,  you  will  see  two  ragged,  old  men,  praying 
and  moaning  like  the  females  ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
young  men,  either,  though  I  never  could  make  out  what 
they  were  about :  they  loll  about  the  street,  chiefly  con- 
versing in  knots  ;  and  in  every  street  you  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  see  a  recruiting  sergeant,  with  gay  ribands  in  his 
cap,  loitering  about  with  an  eye  upon  the  other  loiterers 
there.    The  buz,  and  hum,  and  chattering  of  this  crowd 
is  quite  inconceivable  to  us  in  England,  where  a  crowd 
is  generally  silent :  as  a  person  with  a  decent  coat 
passes,  they  stop  in  their  talk,  and  say,  ^  Grod  bless  you 
for  a  fine  gentleman!"  In  these  crowded  streets,  where 
all  are  beggars,  the  beggary  is  but  small :  only  the  very 
old  and  hideous  venture  to  ask  for  a  penny,  otherwise 
the  competition  would  be  too  great. 

On  the  way  to  Ennis  we  hear— 

A  great  light  of  the  Catholic  church,  who  was  of  late 
a  candlestick  in  our  own  communion,  was  on  the  coach 
with  us,  reading  devoutly  out  of  a  breviary,  on  many 
occasions,  along  the  road.  A  crowd  of  black  coats  and 
heads,  with  that  indescribable  look  which  belongs  to  the 
Catholic  clergy,  were  evidently  on  the  look-out  for  the 
coach ;  and  as  it  stopped,  one  of  them  came  up  to  me 
with  a  low  bow,  and  asked  if  I  was  the  Honourable  and 
Reverend  Mr.  S— !  How  I  wish  I  had  answered 
him  I  was  !  It  would  have  been  a  grand  scene.  The 
respect  paid  to  this  gentleman's  descent  is  quite  absurd 
— the  papers  bandy  his  title  about  with  pleased  emphasis 
— the  Galway  paper  calls  him  the  very  Reverend.  There 
is  something  in  the  love  for  rank  almost  childish :  witness 
the  adoration  of  George  IV. ;  the  pompous  joy  with 
which  John  Tuam  records  his  correspondence  with  a 
great  man ;  the  continual  my-lording  of  the  Bishops,  the 
Right-Honourabling  of  Mr.  O'Connell— which,  title  his 
party-papers  delight  on  all  occasions  to  give  him — ^nay, 
the  delight  of  that  great  man  himself  when  first  he  at- 
tained the  dignity ;  he  figured  in  his  robes  in  the  most 
good-humoured  simple  delight  at  having  them,  and  went 
to  church  forthwith  in  them,  as  if  such  a  man  wanted  a 
title  before  his  name. 

At  Ennis  the  Cockney  bought  a  whole  library  of 
popular  Irish  classics  for  eighteenpence  ;  which,  to 
use  a  phrase  of  his  own,  he  **  discourses"  at  consider- 
able length,  in  his  Galway  Nights'  Entertainments, 
particularly  the  adventares  and  exploits  of  the 
Irish  hero,  Captain  Freeny.  One  of  the  afternoon 
entertainments  in  Galway  was  helping  one  gentle- 
man of  the  party  at  the  coach  dinner  to  three 
wings  of  turkey  !  Luckily  there  were  two  tur- 
keys on  this  bountifuUy-spread  table.  "Does,* 
our  friend  asks, 

Everybody  in  Galway  eat  three  wings  when  there  are 
two  turkeys  for  dinner  t  One  has  heard  wonders  of  the 
country, — ^the  dashing,  daring,  duelling,  desperate,  rol- 
licking, whisky-drinking  people :  but  this  wonder  beats 
all.  When  I  asked  the  Galway  turkiphagus  (there  is  no 
other  word,  for  turkey  wm  invented  long  after  Greece) 
**  if  he  would  take  a  third  vring  t "  vrith  a  peculiar  satiric 
accent  on  the  words,  third  wing,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  writing,  bat  which  the  occasion  fully  merited, 
I  thought,  perhaps,  that  following  the  custom  of  the 
country,  where  everybody,  according  to  Maxwell  and 
Lever,  challenges  everybody  else, — I  thought  the  Gal- 


wagian  would  call  me  out :  but  no  such  thing.  He  onlj 
said,  '^  If  you  plase.  Sir,"  in  the  blandest  way  in  the 
world ;  and  gobbled  up  the  limb  in  a  twinkling.  Ab  an 
encouragement,  too,  for  persons  meditating  that  impor- 
tant change  of  condition,  the  gentleman  was  a  teetotiller; 
he  took  but  one  glass  of  water  to  that  intolerable  deal 
of  bubblyjock.  Galway  must  be  very  much  duuiged 
since  the  days  when  Maxwell  and  Lever  knew  it.  Three 
turkey- wings  and  a  glass  of  water !  But  the  man  can- 
not be  the  representative  of  a  class,  that  is  dear:  it  is 
physically  and  arithmetically  impossible.  They  can't  aU 
eat  three  vrings  of  two  turkeys  at  dinner ;  tlM  turkeys 
could  not  stand  it,  let  alone  the  men. 

The  traveller  went  to  Ballynahinch  and  West- 
port.  At  the  inn  at  Leenane,  his  Cockney  gallantry 
was  sorely  tried  by  a  delicate  specimen  of  the 
"finest  pisantry:" 

With  a  curtsy,  came  a  young  woman,  who  sold  worsted 
socks  at  a  shilling  a-pair. 

It  required  no  small  pains  to  entice  this  rustic besinty  to 
stand,  while  a  sketch  should  be  made  of  her.  Nor  did  any 
compliments  or  cajolements,  on  my  part  or  the  land- 
lady's, bring  about  the  matter ;  it  was  not  until  money 
was  offered  that  the  lovely  creature  consented.  I  offered 
(such  is  the  ardour  of  the  real  artist)  either  to  gite  her 
sixpence,  or  to  purchase  two  pairs  of  her  socks,  if  ahe 
would  stand  still  for  five  minutes.  On  which  she  said 
she  would  prefer  selling  the  socks.  Then  she  atood  still 
for  a  moment  in  the  comer  of  the  room;  then  she  tuned 
her  face  tovrards  the  comer,  and  the  other  part  of  her 
person  towards  the  artist,  and  exclaimed  in  that  attitade, 
''  I  must  have  a  shilling  more."  Then  I  told  her  to  go 
to  the  deuce.  Then  she  made  a  propoaition,  inTolving 
the  stockings  and  sixpence,  which  waa  similarly  rejected; 
and  finally,  the  above  splendid  design  was  completed  at 
the  price  first  stated. 

However,  as  we  went  off,  this  timid  little  love  barred 
the  door  for  a  moment,  and  said  that  **  I  ought  to  give 
her  another  shilling;  that  a  gentleman  would  give  her 
another  shilling,'*  and  so  on :  she  might  have  trod  the 
London  streets  for  ten  years,  and  not  have  been  men 
impudent  and  more  greedy. 

His  post-boy  to  Westport  was  an  unlickcd  cub, 
who  spoke  no  English,  and  who  had  inherited  the 
identical  bieeches  worn  by  Humphrey  Clinker 
when  he  gave  such  mortal  oflFenco  to  the  delicate 
Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble.     They  stopped  at  a  hut 

on  the  dreary  way  ; 

The  driver  pulled  out  a  bag  of  oats,  and  borrowing  u 
uron-pot  from  the  good  people,  half  filled  it  with  ooro, 
which  the  poor,  tired,  galled,  bewhipped,  bladL  b«r» 
began  eagerly  to  devour.  The  young  charioteer  huweif 
hinted  very  broadly  his  desire  for  a  glass  of  whis*7» 
which  was  the  only  kind  of  refreshment  that  this  xeaote 
house  of  entertainment  supplied.  , 

In  the  various  cabins  I  have  entered,  I  have  twsA 
talking  a  vain  matter ;  the  people  are  suspidoas  of  the 
stranger  within  their  wretched  gates,  and  are  tibj,  ^h 
and  silent.  I  have,  commonly,  only  been  able  to  get 
half-answers  in  reply  to  my  questions,  given  in  a  tdmsb^ 
that  seemed  plainly  to  intimate  that  the  visit  was  nnwei- 
come.  , 

That  Mr.  Titmarsh  is  no  friend  to  arrogMt 
churchmen,  nor  to  priests  of  any  order,  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  whatever  may  be  his  peculiar  re- 
ligious opinions  ;  nor  does  he  spare  long-winded, 
bad,  extempore,  Protestant  sermona,  any  more  than 
Romish  superstitions.  At  Westport  he  heard  » 
charity  sermon  preached,  and  saw  bank-notes  m 
the  plate.    He  thus  mondizes  :-^ 

If  I  were  Defender  of  the  Fairii,  I  would  issue  an  or- 
der to  all  priests  and  deacons  to  take  to  the  book  agam, 
weighing  well,  before  they  uttered  it,  every  word  tWJ 
proposed  to  say  upon  so  great  a  subject  as  that  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  mistrosting  that  dangerous  fbcility  g^^^.^ 
active  jaws  and  a  hot  imagination.    Reverend  diTiiw 
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btTe  adopted  this  habit,  and  ke«p  ns  for  an  hour  listeu- 
iiig  (o  what  might  well  be  told  in  ten  minutes.  .  .  . 
.  .  •  Beware  of  too  much  talk,  O  parsons !  Ifaman 
is  to  giye  an  account  of  every  idle  word  he  utters,  for 
what  a  number  of  such  loud  nothings,  windy  emphatic 
tropes  and  metaphors,  spoken  not  for  God's  glory  but 
the  preacher's,  will  many  a  cushion-thumper  hare  to  an- 
swer!      

A  Pattern  or  Patron  at  Croagh-Phadric  is  not 
80  joyous  or  pleasant  as  we  had  hoped  to  find  so 
festive  an  occasion ;  and  the  penances  of  the  seye- 
nl  stations  are  most  orthodoxly  denounced  by  Mr. 
Titmajsh,  who  had  been  told  the  truth,  and  pro- 
bably a  little  more,  ere  he  said — 

My  informant  describes  the  people  as  coming  away 
from  this  **  frightful  exhibition,  sidfering  seyere  pain, 
wounded  and  bleeding  in  the  knees  and  feet,  and  some 
of  the  women  shrieking  with  the  pain  of  their  wounds. 
Fancy  thousands  of  these  bent  upon  their  work,  and 
priests  standing  by  to  encourage  them ! — for  shame,  for 
shame  I  If  all  the  popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  hermits, 
priests,  and  deacons  that  ever  lived,  were  to  come  for- 
ward and  preach  this  as  a  truth — that  to  please  God  you 
must  macerate  your  body,  that  the  sight  of  your  agonies 
is  welcome  to  Him,  and  that  your  blood,  groans,  and  de- 
gradation find  favour  in  His  eyes,  I  would  not  believe 
them.  Better  have  over  a  company  of  Fakeers  at  once, 
and  set  the  Suttee  going.  Of  these  tortures,  however, 
I  had  not  the  fortune  to  witness  a  sight ;  for  going  to- 
wards the  mountain  for  the  first  four  miles,  the  only  con- 
veyance I  conld  find  was  half  the  pony  of  an  honest  sailor, 
who  said,  when  applied  to,  '^  I  tell  you  what  I  do  wid 
you :  I  give  you  a  spell  about ;"  but  as  it  turned  out  we 
were  going  different  ways,  this  help  was  but  a  small  one. 

The  pleasures  of  the  poor  people — ^for 

after  the  business  on  the  mountain  came  the  dancing  and 
love-making  at  its  foot — ^was  woefully  spoiled  by  the  rain, 
which  rendered  dancing  on  the  grass  impossible;  nor  were 
the  tents  big  enough  for  that  exercise. 

Oar  friend  is  somewhat  severe  on  the  admiration 
of  all  orders  of  the  Irish  for  all  manner  of  titles 
and  decorations — an  absurdity  which  never  fails 
to  provoke  his  ire.  The  "  mouldy,  dirty"  town  of 
Tuam,  has  a  splendid  Catholic  cathedral,  and  over 

The  door  is  a  huge  coat  of  arms,  surmounted  by  a 
(Ordinal's  hat — the  arms  of  the  See,  no  doubt,  quartered 
with  John  Tuam's  own  patrimonial  coat ;  and  that  was 
a  frieze  coat,  from  all  accounts  passably  ragged  at  the 
elbows.    Well,  he  must  be  a  poor  wag  who  could  sneer 
at  an  old  coat,  because  it  was  old  and  poor.    But  if  a 
man  changes  it  for  a  tawdry  gimcrack  suit,  bedizened 
with  twopenny  tinsel,  and  struts  about  calling  himself 
his  Grace  and  my  Lord,  when  may  we  laugh,  if  not  then  I 
There  is  something  simple  in  the  way  in  which  these 
good  people  belord  their  clergymen,  and  respect  titles 
real  or  sham.    Take  any  Dublin  paper, — a  couple  of 
eolomns  of  it  are  sure  to  be  filled  with  movements  of  the 
■mall  great  men  of  the  world.   Accounts  from  Darrynane 
Ktate  that  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  is  in 
good  health — his  Lordship  went  out  with  his  beagles 
yesterday— or  His  Grace  the  Most  Reverend  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Ballywhack,  assisted  by  the  Right  Rever- 
end the  Lord  Bishops  of  Trincomalee  and  Hippopotamus, 
assisted,  fee.;  or  Colonel  Tims,  of  Castle  Tims,  and  lady, 
have  quitted  the  Shelbume  Hotel,  with  a  party  for  KU- 
ballybathershins,  where  the  augugt  [This  epithet  is  ap- 
plied to  the  party  of  a  Colonel  somebody,  in  a  Dublin 
p^er,]  party  propose  to  enjoy  a  few  days'  shrimp-fishing 
—and  00  on. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Titmarsh  asserts  that  the  Eng- 
lish have  kicked  down  this  humbug,  one  might 
fancy  that  he  never  sees  the  Morning  Post,  Nor 
can  he  perceive  that  the  Irish  show  greater  common 
sense  in  matters  that  more  nearly  concern  them. 
Ao  Irishman,  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  was  bewail- 
ing thst  the  pretty  village  of  Ahascragh  must  go  to 
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rack  and  ruin,  because  a  oertain  agent  was  removed 
and  another  appointed  ;  on  which  the  incredulous 

Cockney  exclaims : — 

How  is  it  that  the  presence  of  one  man,  more  or  less, 
should  affect  a  set  of  people  come  to  years  of  manhood,  and 
knowing  that  they  have  their  duty  to  do !  Why  should  a 
man  at  Ahascragh  let  his  home  go  to  ruin,  and  stuff  his 
windows  with  ragged  breeches  instead  of  glass  because 
Mr.  Smith  is  agent  in  place  of  Mr.  Jones  I  Is  he  a  child, 
that  won't  work  unless  the  schoolmaster  be  at  hand  1  or 
are  we  to  suppose,  with  the  Repealers,  that  the  cause  of  all 
this  degradation  and  misery  is  the  intolerable  tyranny  of 
the  sister  country,  and  the  pain  which  poor  Ireland  has 
been  made  to  endure  I  This  is  very  well  at  the  Com-Ex- 
change,  and  among  patriots  after  dinner ;  but,  after  all, 
granting  the  grievance  of  the  fhuichise  (though  it  may  not 
be  unfair  to  presume,  that  a  man  who  has  not  strength  of 
mind  enough  to  mend  his  own  breeches  or  his  own  win- 
dows, will  always  be  the  tool  of  one  party  or  another,) 
there  is  no  Inquisition  set  up  in  the  country ;  the  law 
tries  to  defend  the  people  as  much  as  they  will  allow ; 
the  odious  tithe  has  even  been  whisked  off  f^m  their 
shoulders  to  the  landlords;  they  may  live  pretty  much  as 
they  like.  Is  it  not  too  monstrous  to  howl  about  English 
tyranny  and  suffering  Ireland,  and  call  for  a  Stephen's 
Green  Parliament,  to  make  the  oonntry  quiet  and  the 
people  industrious  1  The  people  are  not  politically  worse- 
treated  than  tiieir  neighbours  in  England.  The  priests 
and  the  landlords,  if  Siey  chose  to  cooperate,  might  do 
more  for  the  country  now  than  any  kings  or  laws  could. 
What  you  want  here  is  not  a  Catholio  or  Protestant 
party,  but  an  Irish  party. 

"  True  for  ye,"  Mr.  Titmarsh  ;  hut  how  is  that 
national  party  to  be  gathered  together  ?  At  BaUi- 
nasloe,  as  it  was  not  the  Fair  time,  all  was  found 
cheerless  and  comfortless ;  and  the  beggars  more 
hideous  and  loathsome  than  anywhere  else :  and 
this  is  surely  saying  a  great  deal — 

^  A  penny  for  the  mke  of  poor  little  Mery,"  said  an- 
other woman,  who  had  a  baby  sleeping  on  her  vrithered 
breast ;  and  how  can  any  one  who  has  a  little  Mery  at 
home,  resist  such  an  appeal  1  ''Pity  the  poor  blind  man  I" 
roared  a  respectably-dressed  grenadier  of  a  fellow.  I 
told  him  to  go  to  the  gentleman  with  the  red  neck-cloth 
and  fur  cap,  (a  young  buck  fh>m  Trinity  College,)  to 
whom  the  bUnd  man  with  much  simplicity  immediately 
stepped  over ;  and  as  for  the  rest  of  the  beggars,  what 
pen  or  pencil  could  describe  their  hideous  leering  flattery, 
their  cringing  svrindling  humour  I 

Mr.  Titmarsh  is  perfectly  hardened  against  Irish 
beggars.  He  cannot  appreciate  their  wit,  which 
he  thinks  impudence ;  nor  tolerate  the  whine, 
which  to  other  travellers — ^we  cannot  always  tell 
why — smacks  of  so  rich  a  humour.  In  travelling 
from  Ballinasloe  back  to  Dublin,  Mr.  Titmarsh 
had  for  companions,  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  a  lot 
of  Maynooth  students,  returning  to  the  college  at 
the  end  of  their  vacation.  It  is  well  they  have 
a  vacation ;  and  would  be  better  that  they  had 
more,  if  his  account  be  substantially  correct : — 

One  of  them,  a  freshman,  was  inside  the  coach  with 
the  clergyman,  and  told  him,  with  rather  a  long  face,  of 
the  dismal  discipline  of  his  college.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  quit  the  gates  (except  on  general  walks ;)  they  sje 
expelled  if  they  read  a  newspaper ;  and  they  begin  term 
with  '^  a  retreat"  of  a  week,  which  time  they  are  made 
to  devote  to  silence,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  (o  devotion 
and  meditation. 

I  must  say  the  young  fellovrs  drank  plenty  of  whisky 
on  the  road,  to  prepare  them  for  their  year's  abstinence; 
and,  when  at  length  arrived  in  the  miserable  village  of 
Maynooth,  determined  not  to  go  into  college  that  night, 
but  to  devote  the  evening  to  <*  a  lark."  They  were 
simple,  kind-hearted  young  men,  sons  of  farmers  or 
tradesmen  seemingly ;  and,  as  is  always  the  case  here, 
except  among  some  of  the  gentry,  very  gentlemanlike, 
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lad  plMMiagtii  numtnu  Their  talk  wm  of  this  com- 
PMUon,  aod  that ;  how  one  waa  in  rhetoric,  and  another 
in  logic,  and  a  third  had  got  his  curacy.  Wait  for  a 
while  ;  and  with  the  happy  system  pursued  within  the 
walls  of  their  college,  those  smiling  good-humoured  faces 
will  come  out  with  a  scowl,  and  downcast  eyes  that  seem 
afraid  to  look  the  world  in  the  face.  When  the  time 
comes  for  them  to  take  leave  of  yonder  dismal-looking 
barracks,  they  will  be  men  no  longer,  but  bound  over  to 
the  church,  body  and  soul :  their  free  thoughts  chained 
down  and  kept  in  darkness,  their  honest  affections  muti- 
lated :  well,  I  hope  they  will  be  happy  to-night  at  any 
rate,  and  talk  and  laugh  to  their  hearts*  content.  The 
poor  freshman,  whose  big  chest  is  carried  off  by  the 
porter  yonder  to  the  inn,  has  but  twelve  hours  more  of 
hearty,  natural,  human  life.  To-morrow,  they  will  be- 
gin their  work  upon  him:  cramping  his  mind,  and  bitting 
his  tongue,  and  firing  and  cutting  at  his  heart,— breaking 
him  to  pull  the  church  chariot.  Ah  !  why  didn't  he  stop 
9t  home,  and  dig  potatoes  and  get  children  I 

We  cannot  be  coaxed,  even  by  Mr.  Titmarsh,  to 
take  one  more  look  of  the  beauties  of  Wicklow — 
not  upon  any  terms  whatever ;  and  are  nearly  as 
indifferent  to  the  Dublin  cheap  dandies,  though 
they  are  among  the  most  superb  animals  of  that 
wonderful  genus  to  be  found  throughout  Europe 
or  America.  They  are  of  a  quite  distinct  species 
fi-om  those  who  are  to  be  seen  on  a  Sunday  in  the 
Park,  or  ia  Liverpool,  which  is  rather  famous  for 
its  commercial  dandies.  The  Dublin  breed,  not 
content  with  Sunday,  appear  every  day,  and  all 
day  long.  We  wonder  how  they  manage  it.  The 
wardrobe  of  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  could  not 
have  stood  such  incessant  calls  upon  its  ways  and 
means,  although  his  washer-woman's  bills  had  not 
been  materially  increaaed  by  the  demand  on  the 
shirt-pins  and  flashy  waistcoats.  The  Dublin 
dandies 

Assume  a  sort  of  military  and  ferocious  look,  not 
observable  in  other  cheap  dandies,  except  in  Paris  per- 
haps now  and  then;  and  are  to  be  remarked,  not  so  much 
for  the  splendour  of  their  ornaments,  as  for  the  profusion 
of  them.  Thus  for  instance,  a  hat  which  is  worn  straight 
over  the  two  eyes,co«ts  very  likely  no  more  than  one  wluch 
hangs  upon  one  ear— a  great  oily  bush  of  hair  to  balance 
the  hat  (otherwise  the  head  no  doubt  would  fall  hope- 
lessly on  one  side)  is  even  more  economical  than  a  crop 
which  requires  the  barber's  scissors  oft-times ;— also  a 
tuft  on  the  chin,  may  be  had  at  a  small  expense  of  bear's 
grease  by  persons  of  a  proper  age ;  and  although  big 
pins  are  the  fashion,  I  am  bonnd  to  say,  I  have  never 
seen  so  many  or  so  big  as  here.  Large  agate  marbles 
or  taws,"  globes  terrestrial  and  celestial,  pawnbrokers' 
balls,— I  cannot  find  comparisons  large  enough  fbr  these 
wonderfbl  ornaments  of  the  person.  Canes  also  should 
be  mentioned,  which  are  sold  very  splendid,  with  gold 
or  silver  heads,  for  a  shilling  on  the  quays;  and  the 
dandy  not  uncommonly  finishes  off  with  a  horn  quimng- 
glass,  which  being  stuck  in  one  eye,  contracts  the  brows, 
and  gives  a  fierce  determined  look  to  the  whole  counte- 
nance. In  idleness  at  least,  these  young  men  can  com- 
pete with  the  greatest  lords :  and  the  wonder  is,  how 
the  city  can  support  so  many  of  them,  or  they  themselves ; 
how  they  manage  to  spend  their  time;  who  gives  them 
money  to  ride  hacks  hi  the  «  Phaynix"  on  field  and  race 
days ;  to  have  boats  at  Kingstown  during  the  summer ; 
and  to  be  crowding  the  raUway  coaches  all  the  day  long. 

The  Cockney  made  a  farther  dash  into  Leinster 
and  into  Ulster ;  and,  with  more  of  the  "  humours  " 
of  the  country,  saw  also  its  best  parts.  One  famous 
farmers*  dinner  was  eaten  at  Naas,  after  a  local 
cattle-show ;  not  a  grand  affair  like  that  of  Cork, 
but  a  plain  mutton-and-tumip  concern :  mutton 
boiled  in  legs  and  roasted  in  saddles^  with  squadrons 


of  apple-pies,  lots  of  whisky-punch,  and  wbsfor 
those  that  liked  it,  with  plenty  of  toasts,  songs, 
and  speeches.  Among  the  toasts,  the  healths  Of  the 
Sallymount  Beagles,  and  the  Kildare  Foxhounds, 
were  drunk,  with  loud  cheers  and  halloes.  The 
masters  of  the  hounds,  of  course,  returned  thanks, 
as  husbands  do  for  their  wives,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  dogs  promised  famous  good  sport  next  season : 

After  the  Kildare  Foxhounds,  an  old  farmer,  in  agny 
coat,  got  gravely  up,  and  without  being  requested  to  do 
so  in  the  least,  sung  a  song,  stating  that — 

**  At  seven  in  the  morning  by  most  of  the  clocks, 
We  rode  to  Kilniddery  in  search  of  a  fox  ;'* 

and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  song,  challenged  a  friend  to 
give  another  song.  Another  old  farmer,  on  this  roce  ud 
sung  one  of  Morris's  songs,  with  a  great  deal  of  queer 
humour :  and,  no  doubt,  many  more  songs  were  saii| 
duriug  the  evening,  for  plenty  of  hot-water  jags  wen 
blocking  the  door  as  we  went  out. 

The  jolly  frieze-coated  songster,  who  celebrated  the 
Kilruddery  fox,  sung,  it  must  be  confessed,  most  woefiilly 
out  of  tune ;  but  still  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  him,  ud  I 
think  the  meeting  was  the  most  agreeable  one  1  hAve 
seen  in  Ireland :  there  was  more  good  humour,  mm 
cordial  union  of  classes,  more  frankness  and  manliness, 
than  one  is  accustomed  to  find  in  Irish  meetings.  All 
the  speeches  were  kindhearted,  straightforward  speecho, 
without  a  word  of  politics,  or  an  attempt  at  oratory:  it 
was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  gentlemen  present 
were  Protestant  or  Catholic,— each  one  had  a  beartj 
word  of  encouragement  for  his  tenant,  and  a  kind  wel- 
come for  his  neighbour.  There  were  forty  stoat,  well- 
to-do  fanners  in  the  room,  renters  of  fifty,  seventT,  a 
hundred  acres  of  land.  There  were  no  clergyman  pit- 
sent,  though  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  Eeen 
one  of  each  peisnasion,  to  say  grace  for  the  meeting  ud 
the  meat. 

At  a  similar  meeting  at  Ballytore  the  next  day,  I  bad 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  still  finer  collection  of  stock 
than  had  been  brought  to  Naas,  and  at  the  same  tine 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  flourishing  villages  in  Ireland. 
The  road  to  it  from  H— town,  [the  charming  nMm 
of  the  family  before  introduced,]  if  not  remarkable  fff 
its  rural  beauty,  is  pleasant  to  travel,  fbr  evidence!  ef 
neat  and  prosperous  husbandry  are  around  yon  ereiy- 
where — rich  crops  in  the  fields,  and  neat  cottages  by  the 
road-side,  accompanying  us  as  far  as  Ballytore,  s  wbiu, 
straggling  village,  surrounding  green  fields,  of  some  five 
furlongs  square,  with  a  river  running  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  numerous  fine  cattle  in  the  green.  Here  is  a 
large  windmill,  fitted  up  Hke  a  castle,  with  battlements 
and  towers ;  the  castellan  thereof  is  a  good-natuied  old 
Quaker  gentleman,  and  numbers  more  of  his  followiig 
inhabit  the  town. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  shops  of  the  vilUfc 
were  the  neatest  possible,  though  by  no  means  grand  or 
portentous.  Why  should  Quaker  shops  be  neater  tbu 
other  shops !  They  suflfer  to  the  full  as  much  oppressioB 
as  the  rest  of  the  hereditary  bondsmen ;  and  yet,  in  ipito 
of  their  tyrants,  they  prosper. 

That  is  an  impertinent  question,  Mr.  Titmanb* 

In  the  little  village  I  remarked  aoaroely  a  single  beg- 
gar, and  very  few  bare  feet  indeed  among  the  crowdi 
who  came  to  see  the  show.  Here  the  Quaker  village 
had  the  advantage  of  the  town  of  Naas,  in  spite  of  itf 
Poor-honse,  which  was  only  half  Aill  when  we  west  to 
see  it ;  bnt  the  people  prefer  beggary  and  starvatwi 
abroad,  to  comfort  and  neatness  in  the  Union-hoaee. 

A  neater  establishment  cannot  be  seen  than  this ;  and 
liberty  must  be  very  sweet  indeed,  when  people  prefent 
and  starvation,  to  the  certainty  of  comfbrt  in  the  Uniofi- 
house.    We  went  to  see  it  after  the  show  at  Naas. 

The  first  persons  we  saw  at  the  gaU  of  the  place  weit 
four  buxom  lasses,  in  blue  jackets  smd  petticoats,  wbo 
were  giggling  and  laughing  as  gaily  as  so  many  yoonl 
heiresses  of  a  thousand  a-year,  and  who  had  a  eoloar  in 
their  cheeks  that  any  lady  of  Almack^i  milght  tafj> 
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ncy  wen  deaning  paili  and  eanyiBg  in  water  from  a 
gnoa  eouri  or  play-mand  in  front  of  the  house,  which 
some  of  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  place  were  busy  in 
ncloeiug. 

In  spite  of  all  ne  Times  newspapers  in  the  world, 
our  Cockney  affirms  that  the  people  who  went  in 
were  happy,  in  their  well-aired,  well-scoured  rooms, 
with  their  neat  uniform^  and  good  store  of  clean 
sheets  and  blankets.  All  very  good,  Mr.  Titmarsh ; 
bat  have  yon  forgotten  him  who  once  said,  **  It  is 
not  bread  alone,  but  where  we  eat  it !  "  There  was 
one  more  pleasant  Agricnltural  sight,  or  show,  at 
Castledermot.     Here, — 

Rich  and  poor  were  working  friendlily  together ;  priest 
l&d  parson  were  alike  interested  in  these  honest,  homely, 
•gricaUnral  festirals ;  not  a  word  was  said  about  herecU- 
tary  bondage  and  English  tyranny;  and  one  did  not 
BQch  regret  the  absence  of  those  patriotic  topics  of  oon- 
tenatiott.  If  bnt  for  the  sake  of  the  change,  it  was 
pleasant  to  pass  a  few  days  with  people  among  whom 
there  was  no  quarrelling;  no  furious  denunciations 
against  Popery  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  and  no 
trades  against  the  parsons  from  their  bitter  and  scornful 
opponents  of  the  other  creed. 

Next  Sunday,  in  the  county  Meath,  in  a  quiet  old 
church,  lying  amongst  meadows  and  fine  old  stately 
aTennes  of  trees,  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  congregation 
of  some  thirty  persons,  I  heard  for  the  space  of  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes  some  thorough  Protestant  doctrine, 
ind  the  Popish  superstitions  properly  belaboured.  Does 
it  stoengthen  a  man  in  his  own  creed  to  hear  his  neigh-^ 
bonr'a  l^lief  abaeedt    One  would  imagine  so. 

Drogheda  was  fonnd  in  as  bad  a  social  and  as 
stagnant  a  commercial  condition  as  any  city  of  the 
West.  With  the  same  mud-cabin  suburbs,  it  is, 
however,  quite  as  full  of  Emporiums,  Repositories, 
and  other  slorenly  places  of  great  names  and  small 
hnsiness.  To  make  amends,  its  Drogheda  ale  is 
eren  more  famous  than  its  Boyne  Water.  The 
principal  use  at  present  made  of  the  Linen  Hall  of 
the  town,  is  as  a  forum  for  the  Liberator  to  harangue 
in  about  Repeal.  Orangemen  and  Catholics  seem, 
in  Drog^ieda,  to  feel  peculiar  rancour,  and  even  the 
children — ^the  school-boys — venomously  take  a  side. 

When  troops  march  over  the  bridge,  a  young  friend  of 
mine  (whom  I  shrewdly  suspect  to  be  an  Orangeman  in 
his  heart)  told  me,  that  their  bands  play  the  *'  Boyne 
Water." 

By  a  large  public  school  of  some  reputation,  where  a 
hundred  b^ys  are  educated — (my  young  guide,  the 
Ofangtman,  was  one  of  them:  he  related  with  much 
glee  how,  on  one  of  the  Liberator's  visits,  a  schoolfellow 
had  waTed  a  blue  and  orange  flag  from  the  window, 
and  cried  **  King  William  for  ever,  and  to  hell  with  the 
Pope !») 

An  admirable  branch  this  of  a  young  Irishman's 
education.  Our  traveller  frequently  and  very  seri- 
oQsIy,  too^  mourns  oyer  the  failure  of  the  National 
School  scheme  of  Education  for  Ireland — the  blame 
of  which,  the  sin  of  whieh,  the  Protestant  and  Ca- 
tholic clergy  and  the  Board  may  divide  among  them, 
Sf  they  best  like.  Mr.  Titmarsh  is  highly  pleased 
with  Newry ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  Ulster — the 
Black  North — appears  to  him  not,  by  any  means, 
tbe  worst  part  of  the  Green  Island.  He  drove  from 
Annagh  to  Fortadown^  on  a  Sunday  evening ;  and, 
found  that  if  \em  Irish  than  Cork  or  Kerry,  Annagh 
may  yet  venture  to  hold  up  its  head. 

The  country  is  well  cultivated  along  the  whole  of  the 
load ;  the  trees  in  plenty,  and  villages  and  neat  houses 
always  in  siglit.  The  little  farms  with  their  orchards, 
and  comfortable  buildings,  were  as  clean  and  trim  as 
eonld  be  wished ;  they  are  mostly  of  one  storey,  with  long 


thatched  roofs  and  shining  windows,  snch  as  those  that 
may  be  seen  in  Normandy  and  Picardy.  As  it  was 
Sunday  evening,  all  the  people  seemed  to  be  abroad, 
some  sauntering  quietly  down  the  roads—a  pair  of  girls 
here  and  there  pacing  leisurely  in  a  field— a  little  gronp 
seated  under  the  trees  of  an  orchard,  which  pretty  ad- 
junct to  the  farm  is  very  eommon  in  this  district;  and  the 
crop  of  apples  seemed  this  year  to  be  extremely  plenty. 
The  physiognomy  of  the  people  too  has  quite  changed: 
the  girls  have  their  hair  neatly  braided  up,  not  loose 
over  their  fitces  as  in  the  south ;  and  not  only  are  bare 
feet  very  rare,  and  stockings  extremely  neat  and  white, 
but  I  am  sure  I  saw  at  least  a  doien  good  silk  gowns 
upon  the  women  along  the  road,  and  scarcely  one  whieh 
was  not  clean  and  in  good  order.  The  men  for  the  most 
part  figured  in  jackets,  caps,  and  trousers,  eschewing 
the  old  well  of  a  hat  which  covers  the  popular  head  at 
the  other  end  of  the  island,  the  breeches,  and  the  long 
ill-made  tail-coat.  The  people's  Ikoes  are  sharp  and 
neat,  not  broad  lasy  knowing-looking,  like  that  of  many 
a  shambling  Diogenes  who  may  be  seen  lounging  before 
his  cabin  in  Cork  or  Kerry.  As  for  the  cabins,  they 
have  disappeared;  and  the  houses  of  the  people  may 
rank  decidedly  as  cottages.  The  accent,  too,  is  quite 
different;  but  this  is  hard  to  describe  in  print.  The 
people  speak  with  a  Scotch  twang,  and,  as  I  fancied, 
much  more  simply  and  to  the  point.  A  man  gives  you  a 
downright  answer,  without  any  grin,  or  joke,  or  attempt 
at  flattery.  To  be  sure,  these  are  rather  early  days  to 
begin  to  judge  of  national  characteristics;  and  very  likely 
the  above  distinctions  have  been  drawn  after  profoundly 
studying  a  Northern  and  a  Southern  waiter  at  the  inn 
at  Armagh. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  the  towns  are  vastly  im- 
proved,— the  cottages  and  villages  no  less  so ;  the  peo- 
ple look  active  and  well-dreseed ;  a  sort  of  weight  seems 
all  at  once  to  be  taken  from  the  Englishman's  mind  on 
entering  the  province,  when  he  finds  himself  once  more 
looking  upon  comfort,  and  activity,  and  resolution. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  improvement  t  Prmteiitantum, 
as  more  than  one  Church-of- England  man  said  to  me; 
but  for  Protestantism,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  read 
Scotchism  ! — meaning  thrift,  pmdenee,  perseverance, 
boldness,  and  common  sense,  with  which  qualities  any 
body  of  men,  of  any  Christian  denomination,  would  no 
doubt  prosper. 

Belfast  and  its  inns  were  fonnd  all  that  the  most 
fastidious  Cockney  could  desire  ;  save  that  the  pint 
of  port  contains  no  more  than  two  glasses,  which, 
upon  the  Scotch  principle  of  *'  Diel  tak'  him  has 
the  least  pint  stoup,"  rather  detracts  from  the  other 
merits  of  Belfast.  We  have  heard  that  fine  and 
thriving  city  called  the  Athens  of  Ireland ;  it  is 
likewise  called  the  Irish  Liverpool ;  but  sure  never 
Irish  city  had  sohigh  a  compliment  made  to  it  before, 
as  that  which  the  Cockney  pays  to  Belfast  when 
he  calls  it  the — Irish  London.  There  follows  one  of 
the  best  descriptions  of  the  "  Irish  London  "  that 
we  have  seen  of  late  years.  Dublin  will  not  be 
flattered  by  the  comparison  made  with  her;  but  she 
must  just  please  herself  again. 

Mr.  Titmarsh  had  some  rather  alarming  adren* 
tures  at  the  "  Giant's  Causeway  ;"  and  he  kindly 
warns  oflF  all  brother  Cockneys  from  that  savage 
coast  and  spot,  fau-ly  wishing  himself  back  in 
Pail-Mall.  There  is  clearly  not  one  fibre  which 
responds  to  the  sublime  in  his  whole  composition. 
How  unlike  to  Mr.  Dickens  at  the  Niagara  Falls  I 
Mr.  Titmarsh  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  aa  a 
man  and  an  author;  though  the  same  gifts  of  lofty 
enthusiasm  in  alliance  with  exquisite  sensibility 
may  not  be  vouchsafed  to  every  Cockney  alike. 
But,  as  our  friend  happily  remarks^  after  leceirinf 
the  summons  to  dinnery 
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There  is  tliat  in  natare,  dear  Jenkins^  which  passes 
even  our  powers.  We  can  feel  the  beauty  of  a  magnifi- 
cent  landscape,  perhaps ;  but  we  can  describe  a  leg  of 
mutton  and  turnips  better.  Come,  then,  this  scene  is  for 
our  betters  to  depict.  If  Mr.  Tennyson  were  to  come 
hither  for  a  month,  and  brood  oyer  the  place,  he  might, 
in  some  of  those  lofty  heroic  lines  which  the  Author  of 
the  '^  Morte  d' Arthur''  knows  how  to  pile  up,  convey  to 
the  reader  a  sense  of  this  gigantic  desolate  scene.  \^at ! 
you,  too,  are  a  poet!  Well  then,  Jenkins,  stay!  but 
believe  me,  you  had  best  take  my  advioe,  and  come  off. 

The  worthy  landlady  made  her  appearance  with  the 
politest  of  bows  and  an  apology, — for  what  does  the 
reader  think  a  lady  should  apologise  in  the  most  lonely 
rude  spot  in  the  world  I — ^because  a  plain  servant-woman 
was  about  to  bring  in  the  dinner,  the  waiter  being  absent 
on  leave  at  Coleraine!  0  heaven  and  earth!  where 
will  the  genteel  end ! 

Kitty  of  Coleraine,  like  the  Maid  of  Athens, 

must,  we  fear,  be  aging  ;  but  one  mighty  last  year, 

in  her  town,  purchase  beef  for  fourpence  a-pound. 


and  an  excellent  ood-fish  for  a  shilling ;  bo  that 
Coleraine,  besides  eminence  in  gentility  and  *<  seri- 
ousness," has  still  its  own  attractions.  The  Cock- 
ney had  not  the  felicity  to  see  Kitty ;  and,  beyond 
all  the  fair  of  the  western,  southern,  and  centnl 
provinces,  he  was  smitten  by  one  ^  bonny  bracket 
lassie ;"  and  though  she  may  not  compare  with 
the  above-mentioned  Beauties,  sung  by  Byron  and 
Moore,  yet  Peg  of  Limavaddy  will,  at  least,  hold 
her  place  with  the  ^'  sweet  Molly  Mog,"  and  others 
of  her  fair  countrywomen. 

Yes,  Peggy  of  Limavaddy,  if  Barrow  and  Ingiia  liaTe 
gone  to  Connemara  to  fall  in  love  with  the  Misses  Fljnn, 
let  us  be  allowed  to  come  to  Ulster  and  offer  a  tribute 
of  praise  at  your  feet — at  your  stockingless  feet,  0  Mar- 
garet !  Do  you  remember  the  October  day  ('twas  the 
first  day  of  the  hard  weather,)  when  the  way-worn  tra- 
veller entered  your  inn  t  But  the  circumstanoes  of  tliia 
passion  had  better  be  chronicled  in  deathless  verse. 


Biding  from  Coleraine 

(Famed  for  lovely  Kitty,) 
Came  a  Cockney  bound 

Unto  Berry  city ; 
Weary  was  Ms  soul. 

Shivering  and  sad  he 
Bump'd  along  the  road 

Leads  to  Limavaddy. 

Mountains  stretch'd  around. 

Gloomy  was  their  tinting. 
And  the  horses'  hoofii 

Made  a  dismal  dinting; 
Wind  upon  the  heath 

Howling  was  and  piping. 
On  the  heath  and  bog. 

Black  with  many  a  snipe  in : 
'Mid  the  bogs  of  black. 

Silver  pools  were  flashing. 
Crows  upon  their  sides 

Picking  were  and  splashing. 
Cockney  on  the  car 

Closer  folds  his  plaidy. 
Grumbling  at  the  road 

Leads  to  Limavaddy. 

Limavaddy  inn's 

But  a  humble  bait-house. 
Where  you  may  procure 

Whisky  and  potatoes ; 
Landlord  at  the  door 

Gives  a  smiling  welcome 
To  the  shivering  wights 

Who  to  his  hdtel  come. 
Landlady  within 

Sits  and  knits  a  stocking. 
With  a  wary  foot 

Baby's  cradle  rocking. 

To  the  chimney  nook. 
Having  found  admittance. 

There  I  watch  a  pup 
Playing  with  two  kittens ; 


PEG  OF  LIMAVADDY. 

(Playing  round  the  fire. 

Which  of  blazing  turf  is. 
Roaring  to  the  pot 

Which  bubbles  with  the  murphies;) 
And  the  cradled  babe 

Fond  the  mother  nursed  it. 
Singing  it  a  song 

As  she  twists  the  worsted ! 


Presently  a  maid 

Enters  with  the  liquor, 
(Half  a  pint  of  ale 

Frothing  in  a  beaker.) 
Gods !  I  didn't  know 

What  my  beating  heart  meant, 
Hebe's  self  I  thought 

Enter'd  the  apartment. 
As  she  came  she  smiled, 

And  the  smile  bewitching. 
On  my  word  and  honour. 

Lighted  all  the  kitchen  ! 

With  a  curtsy  neat 

Greeting  the  new-comer. 
Lovely,  smiling  Peg 

Offers  me  the  rummer ; 
But  my  trembling  hand 

Up  the  beaker  tilted. 
And  the  glass  of  ale 

Every  drop  I  spilt  it : 
Spilt  it  every  drop 

(Dames  who  read  my  volumes, 
Pardon  such  a  word,) 

On  my  whatd'yecall  'ems ! 

Witnessing  the  sight 

Of  that  dire  disaster. 
Out  began  to  laugh 

Missis,  maid,  and  master ; 
Such  a  merry  peal, 

'Specially  Miss  Peg's  was, 
(As  the  glass  of  ale 

Trickling  down  my  legs  was,) 


That  the  joyful  sound 
Of  that  ringing  laughter 

Echoed  in  my  ears 
Many  a  long  day  after. 

When  the  laugh  was  done, 

Peg,  the  pretty  hussy, 
Moved  about  the  room 

Wonderfully  busy ; 
Now  she  looks  to  see 

If  the  kettle  keep  hot. 
Now  she  rubs  the  spoons, 

Now  she  cleans  the  teapot ; 
Now  she  sets  the  cups 

Trimly  and  secure. 
Now  she  scours  a  pot 

And  so  it  was  I  drew  her 
Thus  it  was  I  drew  her 

Scouring  of  a  kettle, 
(Faith  her  blushing  cheeks 

Redden'd  on  the  metal!) 
Ah !  but  'tis  in  vain 

That  I  try  to  sketch  it; 
The  pot  perhaps  is  like. 

But  Peggy's  face  is  wretched, 
No:  the  best  of  lead. 

And  of  Indian  rubber. 
Never  could  depict 

That  sweet  kettle-serobber! 

See  her  as  she  moves ! 

Scarce  the  ground  she  tonches, 
Airy  as  a  fay. 

Graceful  as  a  duchess; 
Bare  her  rounded  arm, 

Bare  her  little  leg  is, 
Vestris  never  show'd 

Ancles  like 'to  Peggy's; 
Braided  is  her  hair. 

Soft  her  look  and  modest, 
Slim  her  little  waist 

Comfortably  boddiced. 


The  best  of  thb  delicious  amatory  jingle  we  omit 
from  respect  and  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  Mrs. 
Titmarsh,  who  has  something  to  orerlook  in  this 
Irish  tour  of  her  husband's. 

Back  again  to  Dublin  went  Mr.  Titmarsh; 
dined  everywhere  with  eyerybody  ;  and,  were  he 
as  much  in  their  confidence,  he  tells  us,  as  Mrs. 
Sigoumey,  or  any  other  American  must  have  been, 
he  might  have  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  of  men  of 
letters  and  fashion,  and  of  University  f  Magazine  ?] 


Dons.  But  the  author  who,  like  him,  hopes  to 
dine  a  second  time  at  the  expense  of  his  friends, 
must  take  care  of  what  he  tells.  As  he  do«s  not, 
probably,  expect  to  dine  at  Maynooth  College,  he 
is  no  more  chary  of  preserving  its  confidence  than 
that  of  the  disorderly  Museum  of  Trinity  Colkgf. 
Trollopizing  is  often  a  virtue  in  a  traveller.  Of 
Maynooth  we  are  told  : — 

An  Irish  union-honse  is  a  palace  to  it    Ruin  so  w^ 
less,  filth  so  disgusting,  such  a  look  of  lasy  squalor*  m 
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Eoglishfian  who  hafi  not  seen  can  eoneeive.  Lecture- 
room  and  dining-haU,  kitchen  and  stadenta'-rooniy  were 
all  the  same.  I  shall  neyer  forget  the  sight  of  scores  of 
shoalders  of  mntton  lying  on  the  filthy  floor  in  the  former, 
or  the  Tiew  of  a  bed  and  dressing-table  that  I  saw  in 
the  okhsr.  Let  the  next  Biaynooth  grant  include  a  few 
ihUlingi'-worth  of  white-wash  and  a  few  hnndred-weights 
of  soap;  and  if  to  this  be  added  a  half-score  of  drill- 
sergeants  to  see  that  the  students  appear  clean  at  lecture, 
ud  to  teach  them  to  keep  their  heads  up  and  to  look 
people  in  the  h/oe,  Parliament  will  introduce  some  cheap 
reforms  into  the  seminary,  which  were  nerer  needed 
more  than  here.  Why  should  the  place  be  so  shamefully 
niijions  and  foully  £rty!  Lime  is  cheap,  and  water 
plenty  at  the  canal  hard  by.  Why  should  a  stranger, 
after  a  week's  stay  in  the  country,  be  able  to  discover  a 
priest  by  the  scowl  on  his  face,  and  his  doubtful  down- 
cart  mauier. This  complaint  of  neglect 

applies  to  other  public  institutions  besides  Maynooth. 
'Rie  Mansion-house,  when  I  saw  it,  was  a  very  dingy 
abode  for  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Mayor,  and  tlubt 
Lord  Mayor  Ifr.  O'Connell.  I  saw  him  in  ftill  council, 
ia  a  brilliant  robe  of  crimson  yeWet,  ornamented  with 
white  satin  bows,  and  sable  collar,  in  an  enormous 
cocked  hat,  like  a  slice  of  an  eclipsed  moon — ^in  the  fol- 
lowing eostame,  in  fact. 

The  portrait  is  not  the  jovial  Dan  of  the  readei^s 
acqaaint&noe,  hat  a  yeiy  truculent-looking,  paltry, 
bedizened,  old  personage,  whom  we  at  once  repu- 


diate as  an  (yConnell.  The  concluding  sentence 
of  Mr.  Titmarsh*s  Irish  Sketches^  is  an  appeal  to 
that  gentleman,  whether  or  not,  from  the  growth  of 
a  middie  ekuB^  too  independent  to  he  bullied  hj 
priest  or  squire — and  he  might  have  added, or  mis* 
led  by  demagogue — ^from  a  middle  class,  haying  their 
interest  in  quiet,  and  alike  indisposed  to  servility 
and  rebellion,  as  much  may  not  be  hoped  as  from 
any  legislative  meddling.  It  is  the  want,  he  says, 
"  of  a  middle  elass^  which  has  rendered  the  squires 
so  arrogant,  the  clergy  so  domineering,  and  the 
political  demagogue  so  powerful ;  and  I  think  that 

Mr.  O'Connell  himself  would  say **     But  the 

Cockney  is  a  simpleton  with  his  what  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  would  say.  Mr.  O'Connell,  for  some  time  to 
come,  at  least,  will  say  no  such  thing,  as  that  he 
surmises ;  so  we  need  not  trouble  the  reader  ahout 
it. — ^Does  that  same  reader  now  agree  with  us,  that 
the  Cockney  is  really  a  sensible,  informing,  and 
agreeable  companion,  so  far  as  he  goes?  He  may 
he  called  superficial,  to  he  sure.  It  is  very  easy 
to  call  a  man  any  sort  of  disparaging  name ;  hut, 
without  making  any  pretension  to  profundity  or  yet 
to  soaring,  he  bowls  along,  contriving  to  note  and 
to  impart  a  great  deal. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


The  Lift  df  Jo$epk  Additon,    By  Lucy  Aikin.    2  vols. 

Lonpnan  &  Co. 

Mm  Aikin  states  in  her  preface  that  "  she  has  under- 
taken, in  these  memoirs,  to  supply  a  real  deficiency  in 
ODr  literature."    Why  is  there  no  life  of  Addison,  while 
there  are  lives  of  Pope,  and  Swift,  and  Dryden !    It  is 
oot  easy  to  say  why,  uidess  that  there  was  less  to  tell  of 
to  correct  and  fortunate  a  person  as  Addison  that  the 
^rld  cared  for  hearing,  or  beyond  what  ihad  already 
^  made  known  in  the  lives  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
in  Johnson's  preface  to  Addison's  works.    Yet  the  life 
of  10  distinguished  an  English  classic  surely  deserved  to 
^  written  with  all  the  care  and  amplitude  which  literary 
'^areh  and  talent  could  supply.    Among  the  myriad 
^b  published  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  that  one  could 
not  be  considered  saperfluous,  which  had  for  its  subject 
the  aost  eonspicaons  writer  in  the  Speetaior,  the  life  of 
the  reformer  and  refiner  of  English  manners  and  English 
Ktyle ;  the  moralist  of  the  social  circle  and  the  fireside. 
Qttliiied  for  this  task  by  her  previous  habits  of  historical 
uid  biographical  research,  Miss  Aikin  possesses,  in  addi- 
tion, that  unbounded,  and  almost  enthusiastic,  admiration 
for  Addison,  which  is  no  mean  element  in  writing  the 
unals  of  n  man  of  calm  passions ;  never,  though  in  all 
apptrent  modesty,  wanting  to  his  own  interests,  who 
glided  smoothly  and  coHnUy  through  life.    If  she  has 
not  been  able  to  give  her  hero  a  strong  interest  in  the 
affections  of  her  readers,  the  fault  is  certainly  not  with 
her.    She  has  thrown  startling  doubts  on  many  of  the 
aost  disparaging  anecdotes  that  have  been  currently  re- 
ceiTed  as  to  the  habits  of  Addison,  and  of  his  conduct  m 
particular  instances ;  and  some  of  the  worst  of  these  she 
Itts  dearly  disproved.    This  quiet,  unpretending,  but 
■agaetous  and  worldly  fortunate  man  was,  not  impro- 
bably, the  object  of  some  small  envy  among  his  early 
friends  and  literary  contemporaries. 


Letters  foritUn  during  a  Journey  in  SwUzerland  in  the 
Autumn  of  1841.  By  Mrs.  Ashton  Yates.  2  volumes. 
London :  Duncan  &  Malcolm. 

To  soothe  the  sorrow  of  her  younger  children  during 
her  long  absence  on  the  Continent,  Mrs.  Ashton  Yates 
promised  to  write  them  a  particular  account  of  every 
place  which  she  and  their  elder  sisters  visited.    This 
she  has  done  in  a  series  of  Letters,  into  which,  Arom  pre- 
vious knowledge  and  reading,  she  introduces  both  local 
and  general  knowledge,  with  sketches  of  the  remarkable 
events  that  have  occurred,  and  of  personages  who  haye 
figured  in  the  scenes  described.    There  is  thus  no  lack  of 
usefhl  and  entertaining  information,  conveyed  in  the 
plain  and  agreeable  manner  that  is  best  suited  to  gain 
and  keep  alive  the  attention  of  juvenile  readers.    The 
personal  narrative,  at  the  same  time,  relieves  and  diver- 
sifies the  graver  matter  of  the  volumes.    Afraid  of  her 
children  receiving  erroneous  impressions,  or  forming 
what  she  conceives  wrong  opinions,  Mrs.  Ashton  Yates 
is  so  careftil  in  their  behalf,  as  sometimes  to  assume  the 
governess,  and  to  dogmatize,  in  pointing  out  the  way  in 
which  they  should  walk.    In  short,  she  tells  them  what 
they  ought  to  think  of  particular  individuals,  fkcts,  and 
opinions.    But  this  she  may  conceive  a  motiier's  dnty« 
Her  Letters  will  form  pleasant  and  instructive  reading, 
especially  in  those  quiet  family  circles  where  juveniles 
and  adults  mingle  for  social  instruction. 
The  Papal  and  Hierarchical  Syttem  compared  with  the 
Beligion  of  the  New  Tettament,     London  :  Charles 
GOpin. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  much  satisflustion.  To 
what  Christian  denomination  the  author  belongs,  we 
cannot  exactly  tell,  but  he  appears  to  approximate  the 
most  nearly  to  The  Friends.  He  is  a  thorough  spiritual 
liberal,  and  keenly  perceives  the  intolerance  of  each  sect 
in  its  turn,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  Lutherans  lately 
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penacttied  in  ProaaU;  while  in  HAoovftr,  Hamburgj  «nd 
Dennuurk,  being  the  established  and  dominant  sect,  they 
were  persecating  others*  And  all  this  is  done  in  carrying 
out  an  ideal  notion  of  nniformity  as  the  alone  perfection, 
and  thas  prodncingyOn  the  one  hand,  perseontion,  confis- 
cation, imprisonment ;  and,  on  the  other,  "  a  prerailing 
Teligioos  Ufelessness,  with  infidelity  at  bottom."  Anti- 
ohxist  is  not  considered  by  this  writer  as  being  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  Church  of  Rome  :  Antichrist  he 
sees  enthroned  in  erery  chnrch  that  avails  itself  of  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate  to  enforce  uniformity  of  wor- 
ship ;  althoagh  that  church  should  uphold  much  sound 
doctrine,  and  contain  many  lively  members  of  the  Uni- 
yersal  Church  of  Christ.  There  is  an  able  chapter  on 
^  The  spiritual  power  of  the  priesthood,"  and  another  on 
The  Christian  Ministry  ;  and  though  on  these  subjects 
the  writer's  views  coincide  neither  with  those  of  Church 
of  England-men  nor  Presbyterians,  he,  however,  claims 
to  found  them  upon  the  New  Testament. 

ffkiofy  o/  our  ofsii  Timei.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Court 
and  Times  of  Frederick  the  Great."  Volamel.  Henry 
Golbnm. 

This  portion  of  Our  ottn  Tinui  relates  entirely  to  the 
Pimich  Revolution,  and  does  not  get  on  with  it  ikrther 
than  1792.    It  promises  to  be  a  very  voluminous  work. 

Thom't  Traett  an  the  Erron  and  EvUi  of  the  Church 

of  England. 

These  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  are  written  by  a  Dis- 
senter and  a  Voluntary,  who  attacks  the  Church  shrewd- 
ly, on  almost  every  point  of  her  discipline  and  govern- 
ment, and  on  many  of  her  doctrines;  and  who  also  shows 
up  the  Pnseyites. 

LeUen  on  Puritanum  and  Kon-conformxty,  By  Sir 
John  Bickerton  Williams,  Knt.  London:  Jackson 
&  Walford. 

These  letters,  written  by  an  Independent  who  is  well 
able  to  render  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  have 
been  drawn  forth  by  the  inveterate  hostility  which  has 
been  of  late  displayed  by  Churchmen  to  the  very  name 
of  Dissent.  The  letters  form  an  able  popular  defence  of 
Protestant  Non-conformity;  and  their  author  even  carries 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  attacks  the  Pusey- 
ites  in  their  more  vulnerable  points. 

Jert  and  Eamat,    By  Arthof  Wallbridge. 

These  are  a  series  of  brief,  piquant,  or  lively  sketches, 
which  may  probably  have  appeared  in  some  periodical. 
Some  of  them,  as  "  Entertainment  on  the  Road,"  are  in 
Goldsmith's  rein,  and  tell,  ev«i  under  the  disadvantage 
of  the  eomparison. 

Biztare  FoJbUt ;  a  teria  of  Eccentric  Hi$lorieU€t.  By 
the  author  of  **  Jest  and  Earnest."    Second  Edition. 

Himt  to  S^mnt9.  With  illustratioiM  by  Kenny  Mea- 
dows. 

Tkis  somewliai  bald  imitation  of  Swift's  inimitable 
**  Directions  to  Swvants,**  is  written  in  loose  rhymes. 
Of  the  doien  illostrntions,  the  ftdl  half  are  very  good. 
The  &t  oook;  tiie  smart  lady's-maid,  peeping  into  her 
mistress's  sealed  letter;  the  equivocal  housemaid,  lean- 
illg  on  her  broom,  while  her  thosghts  are  hx  distant,  all 
prove  their  descent  from  the  Meadows  monld  of  wo- 
man, which  is  the  same  in  every  rank.  It  is  not  a  high 
or  perfect  <me.  The  portrait  of  the  groom  is  very  olever. 
He  is  daily  growing  in  his  quiet  roswablanfe  to  »  bow 
his  (hce  is  visibly  langthming. 


Mm  and  Manner9  in  Anurka,    By  Thmis  Hamihoi, 

Esq.,  author  of  **  Cyril  Thornton."    A  new  editioB. 

Blackwood  &  Sons. 

This  is  a  cheap  and  neat  reprint  of  a  well-known  book, 
which  was  popular,  at  least,  with  a  party,  ijseriesa 
society  is  better  understood  since  Captain  HamiitM 
travelled  through  the  States,  twelve  years  ago.  Eren 
he  might  now  have  modified  some  of  his  opinionBitbos^ 
he  would  not  have  changed  them.  There  was  appussUy 
no  subsoil  in  his  mind^  in  which  deeper  thoogfats  eosM 
take  root.  To  this  reprint  a  few  pleasing  letten  frm 
the  author  to  his  friends  and  relations  In  Scotlud  an 
prefixed,  with  a  portrait  from  a  painting  by  John  Watm 
Gordon,  which  does  not  in  the  least  flatter  the  origissl 
Th€  Latin  Gotemm,  for  the  Uu  ofMothm  and  Goter- 

nmety^e.f^e.    By  John  W.  Freese,  B.A.    Sinpkin, 

Marshall,  &  Co. 

This  manual  will  be  found  nsefnl;  ■•  many  lidies, 
who  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  Latin  laagasgc,tit 
often  required  either  to  give  elementary  instmetioii,  or 
to  hear  young  boys  prepare  their  lessons  for  school 

Buckingham's  America,    Fisher  &  Sons. 
Mr.  Boekingham  has  concluded  his  leviathan  wvrfc  os 
America,  by  the  publication  of  another  large  volue, 
solely  dedicated  to  the  British  colonies  of  Canada,  N«n 

Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  This  volume  thus  forms 
in  itself  a  complete  work,  and  one  containing  abandaot 
material.  It  is  decorated  with  many  fine  views  of  cities, 
publie  buildings,  and  river  scenery ;  and  is  written  is  the 
same  style  as  the  previous  volumes,  with  perhaps  nther 
more  condensation. 

Letters  from  the  Piirenees,  By.  T.  Clifton  Pfcris,  BJL 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London :  John  Monay . 
The  author  of  the  Letters  ei^'oyed  a  solitary  pedesthaa 
ramble  of  three  months  during  the  last  beautifol  fon* 
mer,  among  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  He  had  a  fair  sban 
of  adventures,  and  of  small  diverting  hardships,  and  tells 
his  story  in  a  lively  and  unaffected  manner.  Th»  trsTcli 
of  a  pedestrian  always  possess  an  interest  which  beloop 
to  no  other  mode  of  progression*  He  sees  more,  aad 
he  sees  deeper;  and  his  spirits  are  kept  in  brisker  no- 
tion. This  must  be  the  secret  of  the  attraction  of  saeb 
narratives,  even  when  there  is,  as  in  the  present  instaaoe^ 
very  little  substance  in  thgm. 

The  Pyrenees;  vith  Ejtcursiom  inio  Spain,  BjlMf 
Chatterton,  author  of  "  BAmbles  in  the  6o«th  of  lit- 
land,"  &c.  &o.  2  vols.  ocUvo.  SattBdttf  *  (Msy. 
All  the  worid,  of  fashion,  is  woU  moqaaiated  wHIi  tbt 
writings  of  a  lady  whose  works,  aoeordiiig  to  The  Qse^ 
terljfBevieWp^'nn  marked  by  talent  and  refineHeat;"i^ 
by  the  authority  of  The  Timet,  *"  disylftys  an  atale  pf 
ception  of  human  nature;"  and  who«  Ob  the  aatfaoritjtf 
The  Morning  ChronicU,  the  other  year  «<  px^daoid  oil 
of  the  most  agreeable,  pictoresqae,  tmd  roadabis  bssks 
of  the  season."  The  work  on  the  PyreMOi  is  no  vbit 
inferior  in  literary  acooaplishment  to  the  books  to  M^ 
these  praises  refer,  though  the  subjeot  may  be  is«  i>* 
teresting.  The  book,  which  eztemaUy  is  a  very  hul' 
some  one,  is,  like  Lady  Chatterton's  former  woiks,  is* 
tersperaed  with  the  floating  reiMStie  taint  and  lig»* 
of  the  country  in  which  she  ii  tnvtUiag. 

NEW  NOVELS. 
The  £amUe$  of  Ae  Emperor  Ching  Ttk.   TnaMt^ 
from  the  Onnese.    2  volnmei.    Longman  ft  Oo. 
The  rambles  of  the  Hartma  Alrasohid  of  the  CfUsiai 
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Eapin  gtvt  »  ytrj  eniiont,  mad,  tA  tiw  pnaeni  mo- 
■eai,  ft  peenliar]y  intonftiiig  view  of  Chinese  opinioiiBy 
miM,  aad  InstitatioDS. 

Tkt  Home ;  or.  Family  Care$  and  Family  Joyt,  By 
FrederOca  Bremer,  anthor  of  « The  Neighbours." 
Tmialated  from  the  SwediA  hj  Mary  Howitt. 
2  Tolnmes.    Longman  k  Co. 

We  ehall  not  fUI  to  let  oar  readers  know  something 
aboat  a  new  novel,  which  the  author  of  ••The  Neighbours" 
wrote,  and  Mrs.  Howitt  thought  worthy  of  being  trane- 
lated  into  the  language  of  Great  Britain  and  America. 


PAMPHLETS. 
A  Rkvibw  of  ths  Administration  of  the  Board  of 
Nahohal  Education  in  Ireland,  from  its  establishment 
in  1831  to  1843.  By  Durham  Dunlop,  Esq.  London  : 
T.  C  Newby.  Edinburgh :  W.  Tait,  Dublin :  Millikin, 
»ttd  Curry  &  Son. — Mr.  Durham  makes  heavy  and  grave 
cemplaints  of  the  Board,  which  it  would  require  longer 
tiae  to  investigate  than  we  have  been  able  to  command 
since  his  pamphlet  appeared.    The  pamphlet  merits  the 


attention  of  every  one  interetted  in  the  Board  honetily 
and  fitly  dieehai^g  ite  duties.  The  Commiaeioneit  eaa- 
not  sit  still  under  the  serioue  charge  of  *•  having  de- 
parted from  the  objects  they  were  intrusted  to  iMromote; 
or  that  they  have  grievously  misapplied  the  money  in- 
trusted  to  them,  been  recUees  and  wasteful,  laeh  witli- 
ont  success,  and  proftise  without  adequate  advaatagt.'* 

NuuBRoiTS  Cases  of  Surgical  Operations  witbodt 
Pain,  performed  in  the  Mesueric  state;  with  remarks 
upon  the  opposition  of  many  Members  of  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  and  others,  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  Mesmerism.  By 
John  EUiotson,  M.D.— In  this  pamphlet  Dr.  EUiotson 
relates  many  of  those  marvellous  cases  of  which  the 
public  has  already  heard,  and  appears  very  sore  and 
very  angry  with  his  brethren  of  the  professioii  that  they 
will  not  see  with  his  eyes. 

Six  Letters  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  ;  being  an  attempt 
to  expose  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  theory  of  rent, 
advocated  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  b^  the  writers  of  his 
schooU    B^  T.  C.  Bansfield,  Esq, 


POSTSCRIPT  POLITICAL. 

THE  DISRUPTION  OF  THE  CHUBCH  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Tas  catastrophe,  so  long  threatened  and  so  long  delayed,  has  at  length  arrived.  The  Venerable  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land is  fairly  laid  on  her  beam-ends ;  the  most  affectionate  and  dutiful  of  her  children.  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  oo- 
m4jateri,  sUnding  by,  lookix^  with  no  little  complacency  on  their  handiwork.    The  reverend  Doctor  might  have 

been  delkhted  to  say. 

«  Alone  I  did  it !  * 

— ^bnt  tliis  is  a  glory  denied  him.  He  has  had  many  willing,  sealous,  and  unscrupulous  auxiliaries,  and  many  more 
dvpes  aad  victims.  Let  not,  however.  Voluntaries  and  Dissenters  at  a  distance  imagine,  that  this  fell  matricide 
haa  been  committed  horn  any  dislike  to  the  principle  of  a  State  Church,  as  one  directly  opposed  to  the  religions 
Kberties  of  mankind  and  the  iatereste  of  pure  Christianity.  The  new  Seceders  hold  directly  the  reverse  of  this ; 
the  ^  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland" — the  resonant  title  which  the  body  has  assumed-^ 
not  tiifse  hours  <dd,  before  ite  first  Moderator,  Dr.  Chalmers,  took  pains  to  proclaim  deadly  animosity  to  Libe* 
nls  aad  Dissenters,  whom  he  denounced  in  no  measured  terms,  as  seditious,  discontented,  restless  men,  dangerous 
slike  te  Chnreh  and  Stote ;  vrith  whom  he  and  his  party  would  toke  neither  part  nor  lot.*  It  is  not  then  firom  dis- 
sppiobation  of  a  State, «.  #.  an  **  Ezastian  Chnreh,"  or  firom  dislike  to  ministers  receiving  State  pay,  which  the  Doctor 
■sgards  as  a  meet  important  element  in  the  maintenance  of  religion,  the  very  pabulum  of  Presbyterianism,  that 
Um  disruption  has  arisen;  but  because  the  Established  clergy,  while  eating  the  bread  which  the  Stote  provided 
t«  them,  eeold  not  be  as  much  above  ite  control  as  the  ministers  of  independent  bodies  of  Dissenters ;  that  they 
■heoU  not  be  at  liberty  to  do  what  they  liked  with  what  was  not  their  own,— that  as  often  as  the  decisions  of 

*  TW  DiMenten  and  Volonteriea  «v«rywh«n  may  know  what  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  New  Free  Presbyterian 
Ckareh,  we  subjoin  an  extract  from  Dr.  Chalmerses  opening  speech  : — "  To  be  more  plain,  let  me  be  more  particular.  The 
▼olantaries  mistake,  if  they  eiaim  us  as  Voluntaries.  We  hold  it  te  be  the  duty  of  Government  to  give  their  resources 
md  neias  for  tlie  mMutenanee  of  a  gospel  ministiy  in  the  land;  and  we  pray  that  their  eyes  may  yet  be  opened,  and  thai 


■oivtelth  should  be  leavened  with  Christianity,  and  that  every  functaonaxy,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  should  in  their 
>iipMliTe  tphares  de  all  that  in  them  lies  to  countenance  aad  to  uphold  it.    That  is  to  aay,  though  we  quit  the  Establish- 
Bnt,  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  understood  that  we  go  out  holding  the  Establishment  principle.    We  quit  a  vitiated 
Bitsblishment ;  but  we  shall  rejoice  to  return  to  a  purer  one.    (Great  applause.)    Or,  to  express  it  otherwise,  we  advocate 
Ae  aationa]  recognition  and  the  national  support  of  religion;  aad  we  are  not  Voluntaries.    (Cheers.)    Again,  if  we  tims 
ipaUy  pradeim  our  di£fecences  with  men  who,  under  the  guise  of  principle — and  of  this  principle  we  question  not  the 
Uossty— nfiuae,  in  the  aflairs  of  the  Church,  to  have  any  participation  with  the  Government — still  more  resolutely  do  we 
^iscltim  all  fellowship  with  men  who,  under  the  guise  of  direct  and  declared  opposition,  lift  a  menacing  front  against  the 
powen  tbU  be;  or,  disdaining  government,  and  impatient  of  restraint,  manifest  a  spirit  of  contention  and  defiance.    If  we 
ntei  le  eealeice  with  one,  and  that  a  poweiful  body,  on  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  still  less  would  we  seek  to 
anagthea  ounelvea  by  amalgamating  with  another  body  of  contentious  and  violent  worldly  politicans,  and,  least  of  aU, 
vith  men  whose  element  is  confusion,  and  who  delight  in  the  wild  war  of  turbulence  and  disorder.    Our  enemies — the 
^offi  sristocracy  of  the  land — ^will  be  strengthened  in  their  hostility  against  us  by  our  cooDeration  with  men  who  are  bent 
^fm  the  dntraetion  of  the  Chnieh.  .....    I  look  upon  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  as  possessing  a  value  which 

if  posHSsed  by  no  other  Church  in  Christendom.  It  is  altogether  charged  with  high  Christian  principles;  and  there  is  not 
iBotfaer  Church  within  the  limits  of  reformed  (Christendom  of  which  we  can  say  the  same.  Through  the  Regium  Donum 
tbe  principle  of  a  National  Bstoblishment  is  invested  in  your  Church,  and  yet  you  possess  perfect  spiritual  liberty.**— -iSootr* 
ass,  May  90th. 
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their  courts  came  into  collision  with  the  judgments  of  the  oivil  courts,  the  latter  should  yield.  Fkom  first  to  list, 
for  the  seyen  years  that  this  aSair  has  disturbed  Scotland,  the  struggle  has  been  for  clerical  power,  Teiled,  at 
one  period,  with  the  thin  pretext,  latterly  thrown  asidCj  of  demanding  for  a  few  of  the  people  a  roundabout  cheek 
— a  Teto  upon  the  exercise  of  lay  patronage. 

The  cry  of  *^  Wolf  !'*  had  been  raised  so  often;  the  threat,  ^  We  will  go  off,  and  leave  manse, glebe, and Uends  r 
so  frequently  reiterated,  that  the  public  had  become  incredulous;  though  it  was  not  seen  how  the  Protesten 
could,  in  common  decency,  remain  much  longer.  Late  symptoms,  of  a  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the 
commissariat  department  and  the  replenishment  of  the  treasure-chest,  foreboded  a  serious  campaign.  By  one 
means  or  another,  nay,  by  all  kind  of  means,  fair  and  unfkir,  a  very  large  sum  of  money  had,  this  year,  been  col- 
lected for  building  meeting-houses,  and  "  the  sustentation  of  the  clergy,'*  and  a  much  larger  sum  subscribed.  In  the 
meantime,  by  the  late  election  of  members  to  the  General  Assembly,  it  was  evident  that  the  party  which  had  for 
some  years  carried  matters  with  so  high  a  hand — attempting  to  bully  successive  Governments  into  the  concessions 
they  demanded,  and  defying  the  courts  of  law — ^would  be  in  a  minority  in  their  own  Assembly,  to  whose  dictaj  of 
course,  they  were  bound  to  submit.  On  perceiving  this,  it  was  deemed  poUtic  not  to  hazard  even  one  vote ;  not  to 
wait  until  tiie  General  Assembly  had  been  constituted  by  the  election  of  its  chairman,  (the  Moderator,)  which  mvsi 
have  gone  against  them,  but  at  once  to  declare  off  1  This  was  done  by  the  reading  of  a  long  protest  against  the  pro- 
ceedings and  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland,  which  have  been  affirmed  by  Parliament  as  often  as  thej 
were  appealed,  and  against  the  Governments  which  had  reftised  their  claims;  and  the  seceders  rose  and  walked 
out,  to  the  number  of  eighty-nine  parish  ministers,  and  thirty-one  quoad  taera  ministers — a  kind  of  irregnlarB, 
who,  by  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  law,  had  no  right  to  sit  in  church  courts — and  seventy-three  elders.  Eren  if 
the  qw>ad  tacra  ministers  and  their  elders  had  been  included,  the  number  retiring  was  a  minority  of  the  whole 
Assembly.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  an  affair  which  had,  for  seven  years,  produced  so  much  ranooroos 
agitation,  was  to  reach  the  crisis  without  creating  some  sensation  out  of  doors.  The  adherents  of  the  party  had 
collected  in  considerable  numbers.  The  course  that  was  to  be  taken  was  previously  known;  and,  when  the  Se- 
ceders— the  martyrs — appeared,  they  were  received  with  some  cheering,  and  accompanied  down  hill  to  a  deserted 
pile,  where,  seven  years  ago,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  gave  a  dinner  to  Mr.  0*Connell.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  then, 
by  acclamation,  chosen  Moderator  of  '^  The  First  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church;'*  and, 
having  first  explained  the  reasons  of  secession,  the  Reverend  Doctor  lost  no  time  in  making  that  vitupeiatiTe 
manifesto  against  other  Dissenters,  and  that  eulogy  on  endowed  Establishments  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Leaving  the  new  General  Assembly  to  act  its  virgin  fancies,  let  us  now  for  a  moment  inquire  what  principle 
gave  rise  to  it !  what  led  so  many  protesting  martyrs  to  forsake  **  the  Church  of  their  fathers,"  first  inflicting 
upon  her  what  they  do  not  scruple  to  avow  is,  as  they  hope,  a  mortal  stab.  We  write  for  the  information  of 
readers  in  England  and  Iroland,  and  for  Scotsmen  abroad,  many  of  whom  labour  under  the  mistake  of  imagin- 
ing that,  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  seceding  party,  this  has  really  been  a  liberal  and  generous  popnlir 
movement ;  a  struggle  fbr  popular  principles,  for  extending  the  religious  rights  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  It 
has  been  no  such  thing.  How  was  it  possible  that  a  body  of  clergy,  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  State,  who 
were  prefe'minently — and  right  proud  too  of  the  title — Ministers  of  the  Established  Church, — how  was  a  bo4y 
of  men  thus  fettered,  and  willing  to  be  fettered,  to  take  the  lead  in  any  popular  movement  which  had  for  its 
object  the  enfranchisement  of  the  People  fSrom  the  yoke  of  lay  patronage,  save  by  a  species  of  rebellion !  WMle 
the  Non-Intrusion  party — more  correctly  the  Kirk-Conrt-Supremacy  party — held  the  State  bound  to  maiatsia 
them  in  their  benefices,  which  they  had  obtained  only  through  lay  patronage,  they  also  claimed,  when  it 
suited  them,  to  defy  and  despise  its  control ;  and  to  become  thesot-cfttaiit  champions  of  tlie  rights  of  the  People. 
These  things  were  wholly  incompatible ;  and,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  they  were  touched  in  what  they  dainedas 
their  own  prerogative,  the  bungle  and  juggle  in  which  the  popular  part  of  the  questton  was  veiled,  the  Veto 
law,  was  thrown  to  the  vrinds.  **  The  veto  was  a  bagatelle,"  proclaimed  Dr.  Chalmers,  when  compared  with 
the  Courts  of  Law  audaciously  presuming  to  control  the  Kirk  Courts  in  matters  which  his  party  called 
'^  spiritual," — ^while  all  men  of  plain  sense  called  it  the  necessary  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  men,  either 
deprived  of  their  livings,  or  kept  out  of  them,  because  they  obeyed  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  the  laws  of  the 

land,  instead  of  the  arbitrary  dicUi  of  a  dominant  party  in  the  Kirk  Courts. ^Had  this  party  really  been 

what  they  pretended  to  be ;  had  they  acted  upon  any  consistent  and  intelligible  principle,  condneted 
themselves  with  Christian  feeling  and  propriety,  and,  ceasing  to  be  hirelings  of  the  State,  had  become  the 
leaders  of  the  People,  in  seeking  an  enlargement  of  their  rights,  they  would  have  gone  out  at  once,  carrying  ^th 
them  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  good  men  of  all  parties.  How  stand  they  now,  when  forced  to  withdraw,  froB 
having  found  it  hopeless  to  obtain,  by  defiance,  threats,  and  bullying,  those  arrogant  claims  which  the  interests 
of  society  cannot  permit  any  government  to  yield  to  any  body  of  Established  clergy  I  They  must  hare  bees 
mad  even  to  have  dreamed  of  attaining  their  objects;  and  they  must  have  seen  their  folly  in  the  coldness,  in* 
difference,  or  reprobation  with  which  their  struggle  has  been  viewed  by  the  men  of  Scotland  of  every  sect  and 
political  party.  To  persons  at  a  distance,  who  cannot  understand  the  real  question — ^namely,  the  stngglo  ^  * 
Kirk  corporation  for  power  uncontrolled  by  the  law — ^through  the  smoke  of  controversy  and  maze  of  words  is 
which  it  has  been  involved,  it  is  a  pregnant  fact,  that  not  one  newspaper  in  Scotland,  Liberal  or  Conservative,  bu 
been  found  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Kirk-Court-Supremacy  party ;  and  that  they  were  at  last  under  the  neossity 
of  setting  up  a  press  of  their  own.  The  whole  body  of  Dissenters  in  Scotland  have,  until  they  seceded,  bees 
against  them,  both  in  reference  to  the  objects  struggled  for,  and  the  unseemly  mode  of  conducting  the  straggI^ 
Bnt  to  read  of  their  sayings  and  doings,  a  stranger  might  imagine  that  there  was  not  a  Dissenter,  nor  a  DissentiBg 
minister,  in  all  ScotUmd;  that  they  alone  divided  the  whole  field  with  the  Moderate  ministers.  Jealousy  of  tb« 
Presbyterian  Dissenters,  of  the  Secession  body,  was  no  mean  ingredient  among  the  various  motives  which 
originally  produced  this  turmoil.    That  body  has,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  rapidly  increased  in  nnmber^* 
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wealth,  and  intelligeiice;  and  now  reckons,  it  is  said,  n^i^ly  a  half,  if  not  a  AiU  half,  of  the  urbane  population  of 
the  ooas^  aqqng  its  ^dhef ents,  while  its  substantial  nieeting-houses  and  nuMises  rise  in  eyery  Talley.  The 
passing  of  the  Reforxn  BUI  brought  this  body  a  vast  accession  of  political  power.  In  some  quarters  of  the  coun- 
try it  tamed  election^  against  the  Kirk  party.  This  aggression  &oni  the  Seceders  without,  was  not  to  be  sub- 
mitted to;  and,  within,  th^  |^k  was  distracted,  as  it  always  has  been,  by  party-feeli|ig  of  the  bitterest  kind,  in- 
herited l^y  its  Courts  fro|n  the  old  fend  between  the  High-flyers  and  Moderates.  The  High-flyers  had,  at  length, 
gained  the  Sapfemac|r :  they  have  not  used  their  faculties  either  wisely  or  meekly.  Th^y  perceired  that,  to  cope 
irith  the  new  accession  of  political  power,  and  the  popular  principle  of  ejecting  ministers,  enjoyed  by  the  Presby- 
terian Dissenters,  they,  too,  must  popularize,  or  else  lose  their  influence  and  numbers.  But  they  did  not  set 
honestly  about  the  Tfork  to  which  party  zeal  and  hatred  of  the  pissenters  prompted  them.  They  wished  to  make 
tools  of  the  people  in  carrying  out  Uieir  own  selfish  objects;  and  they  have  temporarily  succeeded  to  a  small  extent : 
—to  a  T^ry  small  extent  it  must  be  with  men  or  women  capable  of  putting  two  ideas  together.  To  their  flocks 
if  what  they  longed  for  w^a  freedom  to  chopse  their  own  ministers,  the  Secession  stood  open  ;  holding  the  same 
doctrines,  and  discipliiie,  and  principles  of  Churc^  goyerni^ent  as  themselyes ;  differing  in  no  respect,  saye  that 
sunieter  ^nd  people,  choosing  to  enjoy  spiritual  freedom,  had  yoluntarily,  a  century  agp,  renounced  the  secular 
adTsntages  of  ^n  Establishmeat.  Why  did  not  the  turbulent,  restless,  and  ambitious  leaders  in  this  moyement  fol- 
loir  the  dignified  and  Christian-like  example  of  the  Erskines  and  Moncriefb,  who,  in  peace  and  quiet,  planted  that 
little  grain  of  seed  which  has  since  grown  into  ^  goodly  tree,  sheltering  and  adorning  the  land  I  And  why  haye 
thejT  not,  on  at  length  seceding,  joined  the  original  body  of  feeders,  who,  if  they  ^re  in  the  right  pa^h,  are  assux- 
etiljr  their  eldep  and  l^etters  t  Why  haye  they  not  humbly  sned  ^  be  receiyed  iiito  that  body  I  Do  they  hope  eyer 
to  he  zepognised  as  an  Establishment,  or  again  tq  draw  3tate  pay  I  One  ^ght  augur  something  like  this  !^m  tbp 
lenent  admiration  irhich  Dr.  Qi^lqiers^  on  the  second  day  of  the  Free  Assembly,  expressed  for  the  Presbyterian 
Chinch  of  Ulster,  )us  b€Qu  id^  of  a  perfect  church,  where  the  State,  from  considerations  of  policy,  giyes,  at 
its  pleasure,  a  small  dole  to  the  ministers,  exactly  as  it  does  to  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  interferes  with 
the  internal  concerns  of  neither.  Dr.  Chalmers'  ideas  of  the  glory  and  beauty  of  a  perfect  State  Church  haye 
lately  sank  lamentably*  Is  ^  The  Free  Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland"  to  end  in  accepting  Larry  O'Branigan's 

'f  Good  frindly  aop  of  the  rale  Baigin  Donem,'"  * 

Is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  become  the  nursing-father,  and  the  Home  Secretary  the  nursing-mother  that 
Dl  Chahaers  yeasns  after  I  The  deputations  to  and  from  Ulster,  the  fraternization  with  the  Presbyterians  of  Iie- 
lud,aad  the  dead  cut  giyen  to  the  Presbyterian  Secession  of  Scotland — a  pure  and  independent  body,  with  whom 
people  of  oommom  sense  would  imagine  that  the  Non-intrusionists  on  leaying  the  Church  would  feel  proud  to  be 
completely  identified — ^haye  certainly  a  strange  appearance.  We  shall  see  how  they  will  shape  their  course,  and 
what  new  spiritual  priyil^^s  the  Founders  of  the  F^ee  Church  are  to  secure  to  the  People  beyond  other  Dissenters 
—now  that  they  haye  the  power  to  giye  the  People,  not  a  mere  yeto,but  a  direct  and  uncontrolled  liberty  of  choice. 
Bat  more :  Will  the  Founders  and  Legislators  of  the  Free  Church  consult  the  great  body  of  the  Peoplp  as  to  its 
ooofititation,  and  the  limitation  of  their  own  powers  in  its  courts  !  Will  they  summon  to  their  Assembly  represen- 
tatives from  all  the  parishes  !  What  power,  what  actiye  and  potent  yoice,  are  the  Christian  Pepple  to  haye  in  their 
own  Church  I  The  Fathers  of  the  Free  Chnrch  must  adopt  some  popular  measure,  if  they  are  to  prosper.  The 
eonBtitation  of  the  other  Dissenting  bodies — an  eye  to  popular  support — to  the  yile  pence — ^guarantees  some  degree 
of  popularity  in  their  institutions.  But  will  it  be  a  large  or  a  scanty  measure !  Will  the  ministers  exercise  no 
crooked  control  oyer  the  People's  choice,  by  their  yeto !  Will  the  People  be  allowed  to  elect  their  ministers 
and  elders  fairly  and  freely — and  why  not  by  ballot  1  Will  the  women,  who  haye  so  liberally  contributed  to  the 
^Sastentation  Fund,"  haye  a  yote,as  among  other  Dissenters ! 

We  haye  said,  that  |f  the  object  of  the  leaders  of  this  party — ^for  the  host  pf  followers  haye  been  like  sheep 
driren  to  the  slaughter — ^had  been  the  single-minded  and  honest  desire  of  extending  the  Christian  priyileges,  or 
promoting  the  religious  improyement,  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  eyen  though  in  connexion  with  a  State  Church, 
they  would  haye  carried  with  them  the  sympathies  and  respect  of  all  good  men  ;  and  we  say  that  eyen  now,  at 
the  eleyenth  hour,  when,  by  their  arrogant  pretensions  and  intemperate  conduct,  they  haye  forfeited  the  general 
esteem,  they  may  still  redeem  themselyes, — and,  in  the  hands  of  an  oyerruling  Proyidence,  become  the  instru- 
ments of  good  both  directly  and  indirectly.  The  first  symptoms,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  are,  how- 
ever, not  fayourable.  It  will  soon  be  seen  whether  their  future  course  is  to  be  shaped  by  mere  hostility  to 
the  endowed  body  they  haye  tardily  left,  and  jealousy  of  those  Dissenters  who  lost  no  time  in  hailing  their 
letirement  from  the  Establishment, — or  if  they  are  actuated  by  purer  motiyes.  In  cordially  welcoming  them  into 
the  independent  ranks,  the  Dissenters  haye  hitherto  met  yrith  but  an  ungracious  reward.  Their  new-bom  zeal, 
as  if  officious,  has  been  yery  unceremoniously  damped.  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  is  a  sad  Marplot  for  an  ecclesiastical 
leader  and  politician — though  he  does  the  best  an  essentially  honest  nature  will  permit — ^lost  no  time,  as  the  Mode- 
rator of  the  Free  Church,  in  giying  a  sharp  rebuff  to  all  Dissenters  and  Voluntaries.  Their  Browns,  and  Mar- 
Bhalls,  and  Wardlaws  might  be  yery  respectable  sectarian  ministers ;  and  the  temporary  use  of  their  pulpits 
nay  be  oonyenient  untU  the  Free  Church  mature  her  plans  and  rear  her  own  edifices ;  but  they  must  not  pre- 
nme  to  think  themselyes  and  their  flocks  on  a  footing  of  equality  yrith  the  New  Free  Church  and  her  flock.  In 
t  Seoeder's  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Candlish  had  got  the  use  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  the  parish  against  the  established 

*  **  The  fam^d  Daddy  C — ^ke,  by  gor,  I*d  have  shown  *em 

As  proof  how  such  bastes  may  be  tamM  when  you^ye  thrown  *em 
A  good  frindly  sop  of  the  rale  Raigin  Donem. 

Aeeording  to  his  editor,  Moore,  Larry,  in  this  epistle,  evidently  means  the  Regium  Donum,  a  turn  contributed  by  th  « 
Oovenunent,  annually,  to  the  support  of  a  fayoored  class  of  PreBbyterians  in  Ulster;  which  they  at  first  swallowed  with 
lome  ^flknltv,  but  now  make  no  bones  of* 
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minister — that  roTerend  penon  told  the  Seceders  very  roundly  that  he  and  his  party  conld  haye  nothing  t«  siy 
to  them.  They  might,  indeed,  coSperate  with  them  for  ^  Catholic  ohjects" — such,  perhaps,  as  the  convenion  of 
the  Jews ! — ^bnt  Scotland  is  the  hereditary  domam  of  the  Free  Church,  in  which  its  Founders  will  hrook  no  inte^ 
ference. ^The  Dissenters,  whether  Preshyterians  or  Independents,  will  surely  now  know  how  to  keep  their  dis- 
tance, and  he  respectful,  llieir  xeal  to  welcome  the  party  whose  ohjects  and  whole  oourse  of  conduct  they  had 
justly  condemned,  far  outran  their  discretion.    They  required  a  lesson,  and  they  got  it  without  loss  of  time. 

In  the  meanwhile^  the  fact  remains,  that  about  a  fourth  of  the  parish  ministers  hare  left  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  giyen  up  their  liyings,  together  with  quoad  taera  ministers,  missionaries,  and  professors,  amouDting  in 
all  to  aboTe  400 — some  say  427  persons.  The  number  seems  yery  great,  by  whateyer  means  it  has  been  swelled. 
But  let  the  friends  of  religion  take  the  consolation,  that  not  one  of  these  martyrs  is  lost  to  Scotland.  All  who 
were  worth  retaining  remain  in  full  actiyity ;  if  not  in  the  Church,  then  out  of  it.  By  the  spirit  of  emulation 
they  will  infuse  new  energy  into  the  Moderate  party — arousing  the  **  slumberers  in  Zion"  to  a  better  sense  of  their 
duties.  The  Dissenters  may  comfort  themselyes  with  the  reflection,  that,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  premature 
and  indiscreet  yituperation  of  their  body,  and  his  steadfast  loye  of  an  endowed  establishment,  his  party,  in  haTiog 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  State  Church,  and  placed  their  dependence  on  popular  support — ^for  there  is, alas!  no 
hope  of  a  Scotch  Regium  Donum — ^must  inftise  some  popular  elements  into  the  constitution  of  their  Free  Chnrch ; 
that  it  must  be,  to  some  extent,  free  for  the  people  as  well  as  for  the  clergy.  And  the  goyemment  will  now  be 
forced  to  do  something  to  adapt  the  Establishment  itself  to  the  popular  wants  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  This 
will  be  immediately  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  goyemment  by  the  friends  and  the  ministers  of  the  Establidi- 
ment.  Reform  will  assuredly  not  be  found  in  giying  more  power  to  the  clergy;  so  that  the  prospect  is  cheering  on 
eyery  side ;  and  every  party  has  cause  of  congratulation  in  that  awfrd  disruption  which  threatened  so  mndi,  and 
which  has  turned  out, — ^howerer  brou^t  about, — ^if  not  a  yery  great  affair,  then  a  good  and  desirable  dispen- 
sation. The  leading  metropolitan  martyrs,  eyen  in  their  secular  interests,  will  not,  we  imagine,  be  much  wone 
off  in  their  olHct,  than  when  they  were  craving  or  permitting  the  aid  of  the  ciyil  power,  of  which  they  aie 
so  jealous,  to  distrain  the  goods,  and  imprison  the  persons,  and  yiolate  the  consciences  of  their  fellow-towns- 
men and  fellow-christians,  to  obtain  payment  of  their  own  stipends.  We  haye  neyer  heard  of  any  protest  of 
theirs  against  the  exercise  of  the  civil  power  in  such  flagrant  cases  for  their  own  pecuniary  advantage.  That 
AnnMiijf-Tax  tkUme,  Kad  its  hideous  consequences  to  religion  and  social  morality/would,  it  occurs  tons, hsTo 
been  a  much  better  cause  for  martyrdom — ^for  forsaking  the  Church  and  trusting  to  Providence, — ^than  aij  that 
has  yet  been  assigned  by  the  reverend  Edinburgh  Doctors,  Founders  of  the  Free  Church. 


If  it  were  not  that  Journalists,  like  surgeons,  become  hardened  in  the  discharge  of  their  painfhl  but  necessary 
duties,  we  could  pity  those  who  have,  in  these  times,  to  yrrite  fr^m  day  to  day  upon  public  affairs,— dinrnally  to 
record,  that  everything  looks  more  and  more  hopeless  and  gloomy.  It  ia  but  poor  consolation  that  a  Tory  Min- 
ister is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  that  he  has  egregiously  blundered  in  all  his  calculations  ;  while  a  regnlarly- 
deoUning  revenue  bears  evidence  of  the  protracted  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  of  the  gradual  impoyerishment 
of  every  class,  save  the  privileged  order.  It  is  poor  comfort  for  Liberals  to  know,  that  it  is  Sir  Robert  Feel| 
and  not  Lord  Melbourne,  who  guides  the  helm,  while  lamenting  the  consequences  of  that  system  pursued  bj 
both  parties,  which  has  placed  the  nation  amidst  those  difficulties  and  dangers  which  have  imperilled  every  country 
that,  with  a  narrowed  field  of  industry,  and  a  discontented  population,  has  also  had  to  contend  with  a  deranged 

state  of  the  public  finances. Under  the  pressure  and  gloom  of  the  present  hour,  one  is  fkin  to  look  to  the  fliture; 

to  watch  the  faint  glimmer  of  dawn  which  is  afforded  by  the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  those  principles  which 
may  yet  save  the  country.  In  the  Free-Trade  principle,  and  especially  that  branch  of  it  which  implies  the 
abolition  of  all  taxes  and  restrictions  on  the  People's  food,  a  long  stride,  a  most  triumphant  progress,  has  lately 
been  made.  And  the  number  of  new  votes  gained  in  the  House  of/  Commons,  and  in  a  Corn-Law  Pactiamen^  v 
by  no  meaoB  the  measure  of  the  progress  of  a  cause  which  must  have  a  wide  and  solid  foundation  oxA  of  doon^ 
before  it  can  lift  its  head  there.  In  the  other  great  measure,  that  for  Complete  Sufi^rage,  if  the  immediate  agita- 
tion is  less  extensive,  people  not  being  able  to  do  two  things  at  a  time,  and  do  them  equally  well,  the  signs  are  a 
decided.  This  cause  must  prosper,  and  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  working-class  being  already  gained)  the 
intelligent  of  the  middle-class  are  daily  learning  that  free  representation  is  as  necessary  for  the  security  of  iHiat- 
ever  degree  of  justice  they  may  have  wrung  from  the  aristocracy,  the  "  class  legislators^"  as  for  the  obtainmentof 
those  farther  measures  of  reform  which  the  well-being  of  the  whole  people  requires.  Mr.  Siarmaa  Crawfbrd 
ought  therefore  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  ground  he  has  gained.  How  few  years  is  it  since  Corn-law  BepesI 
met  with  a  much  more  ungracious  reception  in  the  House  of  Commons,  than  Complete  Suflhqpe  did  last  week. 
Looking  around,  all  is  gloom  and  despondency  ;  but  forward,  and  there  is,  else  the  blame  is  our  own,  e^^ 
reasonable  ground  of  hope  which  a  good  cause,  union,  and  perseverance  can  inspire. 
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PERAULT;  OR,  SLAVES  AND  THEIR  MASTERS. 

{Cc/nHnued  from  page  860  of  our  June  Number.) 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
TU  uftniABcnoir,  and  its  buppebwion. 

A  NUMBER  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  g^ard 
Tolonteeied  their  servioes  to  alarm  the  citizens  at 
the  Taiions  club- houses,    theatre,  and   principal 
boarding-honaes ;  and  being  all  disguised,  and  in 
possession  of  the  negro  password,  they  slipped  one 
bjone  from  the  private  entrance  of  the  guard- 
house, and  passing  the  negro  bands  with  the  well- 
known  signa],  succeeded  in  putting  a  powerful  body 
of  the  citizens  upon  the  alert.     In  the  meantime, 
Galliard  passed  safely  through  the  various  gangs, 
and  having  secured  a  horse,  dashed  through  the 
city  lines,  and  speedily  gained  the  road  along  which 
the  Cadets  had  been  ordered  to  advance. 

Brookley  and  Maitland  were  not  idle.  The 
guard  were  employed  in  secretly  dragging  several 
pieces  of  artillery  from  the  sheds  at  the  back  of 
the  premises,  and  placing  them  at  the  lower  win- 
dows of  the  guard-house ;  whilst  a  strong  body 
of  the  guard  was  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
building,  and  even  on  the  roof.  These  prepara- 
tions being  secretly  and  fully  made,  Miss  Bellgrove 
was  removed  to  the  safest  part  of  the  building,  and 
entrusted  to  Whackie's  care,  whilst  Tom  was 
pUced  in  his  old  quarters,  the  black-hole;  and  the 
Toard,  in  anxious  silence,  awaited  the  onset  of  the 
iiuorgent  host. 

The  hour  of  nine  was  heard  pealing  from  the 

^ous  steeples  of  the  city ;  still  the  negro  drum 

^M  silent.    A  buzz  of  voices  was  heard  :  the  sound 

■^  louder  and  louder ;  a  distant  horn  sounded ; 

a  wild  horrific  yell  burst  upon  the  ears  of  the 

^Qard,  and  amidst  a  tremendous  volley  of  mus- 

*^tty,  which  smashed  every  window  of  the  guard- 

"^^tutf  the  negroes  advanced  to  the  assault.    In- 

'Untly  the   signal    was  given   to   the    guard ; 

^  guns  were  pointed  from  the  windows,  and 

^P«ned  at  once  upon  the  assailants ;  whilst  from 

^^  roof  and  upper  windows  of  the  building,  the 

^^^rd  poured  down  a  continued  fire  amidst  the  thick 

^«aB  of  the  insurgents. 

Surprised    at  the    unexpected   resistance,   the 
"^>;rr«>e5  retired  for  a  space ;  but   the  cry  arose 
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amongst  them,  to  fire  the  guard-house  and  destroy 
its  defenders.  Maitland  and  Brookley  instantly 
formed  the  design  of  attempting  to  drive  the  negroes 
back,  and  maintaining  their  position  in  front  of  the 
guard-house,  till  aid  should  arrive.  They,  there- 
fore, headed  a  considerable  body  of  the  guard,  and 
sallying  out  upon  the  insurgent  host,  by  a  sudden 
assault,  drove  them  before  them  at  tlie  point  of  the 
bayonet ;  then  causing  a  number  of  the  trees  to  be 
torn  down  from  the  side  walks,  the  street  was 
speedily  and  effectually  barricaded  against  the  as- 
sailants. A  number  of  the  citizens  had  by  this 
time  assembled ;  but  unable  to  break  through  the 
negro  ranks,  they  took  possession  of  a  large  wooden 
building  adjoining  the  guard-house,  and  from  the 
verandahs  opened  a  most  destructive  fire  upon  the 
insurgents.  It  was  then  that  the  loud  shouts  of 
the  advancing  host,  headed  by  Perault  and  the 
other  ringleaders,  was  heard,  and  led  the  citizens  to 
expect  the  fiercest  part  of  the  conflict.  A  number 
of  buildings  by  this  time  had  been  set  on  fire  ;  and, 
by  the  broad  blaze,  the  immense  mass  of  the  rebel 
army  was  seen  rapidly  approaching. 

Maitland  and  Brookley  now  caused  the  cannon 
to  be  dragged  from  the  guard-house,  and  placed  so 
as  to  enfilade  the  streets ;  and  as  the  dense  mass 
approached,  the  cannon  opened  upon  them  with 
fearful  efiect,  and  the  well-directed  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry caused  tlie  fiercest  of  the  insuigents  to 
shrink  back. 

Perault  now  saw,  that  unless  the  barrier  was 
surmounted,  and  the  guard  overpowered,  the  citi- 
zens would  soon  give  sufficient  aid  to  keep  the  ne- 
groes in  check ;  and,  followed  by  Zama,  he  rushed 
to  the  front  of  the  assailants,  and,  cheering  on 
their  forces,  dashed  boldly  over  the  barricade  ;  but 
they  were  repelled,  with  dreadful  loss,  and  obliged 
to  retire.  The  citizens  were  now  gathering  fast ; 
and,  from  the  roofs  and  verandahs,  a  deadly  fire 
was  opened  upon  the  negroes.  Perceiving  that  the 
citizens,  from  one  of  these  houses,  were  thinning 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  Perault  ordered  the 
house  to  be  set  on  fire.     Instantly  his  ordei-a  were 

obeyed.    The  negroes  rushed  to  the  abi>ault ;  and 
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A  fierce  struggle  was  carried  on  between  the  in- 
cendiaries and  the  defenders  of  the  house,  even 
while  the  flames  were  curling  around  the  pillars 
of  the  piazzas,  and  bursting  from  the  windows ; 
while  the  gallant  band  forced  their  way  through 
the  insurgents'  ranks,  and  joined  the  city  guard. 
The  whole  host  of  the  insurgents  now  adyanced  ; 
and  victory  seemed  inclining  in  their  favour,  when 
the  rushing  sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  mingling  with 
the  clang  of  sabres,  was  heard.  The  bright  blaze 
gleamed  upon  the  helmets  of  the  mounted  Brigade; 
and,  with  a  wild  hurrah,  the  cavalry  dashed  into 
the  serried  ranks  of  the  rebels.  Loud  shrieks  of 
terror  burst  from  the  trampled  negro  bands  ;  and 
numbers  of  them,  throwing  away  their  weapons, 
fled  for  safety  to  the  very  homes  which  they  had 
dedicated  to  bloodshed  and  ruin.  Driven  back  by 
the  furious  charge  of  the  cavalry,  and  checked  in 
the  midst  of  their  career,  the  negroes  became 
dispirited,  and  the  tide  of  battle  seemed  roUing 
against  them  ;  when  the  quick  eye  of  Perault  at 
once  perceived  the  ruin  of  their  cause,  and  with 
ready  tact  the  insurgent  leader  resolved  to  make 
one  more  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  his  sinking 
power.  Rallying  the  boldest  of  his  followers 
around  him,  he  led  them  f^ain  to  the  attack,  and, 
in  turn,  caused  the  mounted  Brigade  to  retire,  dis- 
puting every  inch  of  their  ground.  A  number  of 
trees  were  hastily  torn  down  from  the  side  walks ; 
and,  with  them  and  the  large  paving-bricks  and 
wood,  the  negroes  speedily  formed  a  strong  barri- 
cade, to  protect  themselves  from  the  sudden  charges 
of  the  cavalry ;  and,  from  behind  this  barricade, 
the  insurgents  kept  up  a  galling  fire  on  the  ca- 
valry, causing  horses  and  riders  to  roll  in  the  dust. 
Still  the  Brigade  resolved  not  to  be  repulsed ;  but 
their  vain  efibrts  to  overleap  the  barricade  only 
tended  to  their  own  loss  and  disadvantage.  The 
white  troops,  seeing  the  strong  position  which  the 
negroes  were  now  assuming,  resolved  to  drive  them 
from  it ;  and  the  signal  being  given  for  the  mount- 
ed Brigade  to  foil  back.  Major  Maitland  advanced 
with  his  Cadets,  who,  pouring  in  a  well-directed 
ToUey  on  the  negroes,  charged  across  the  barricade, 
and  drove  the  insurgent  host  before  them. 

Perault  and  Zama  rushed  to  the  spot ;  and  the 
ranks  of  the  Cadets  being  broken,  the  renewed 
combat  became  one  of  individual  prowess — ^hand 
to  hand,  and  man  to  man.  Hemmed  in,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  host  of  the  insurgents,  the 
Cadets  found  their  rifles  of  no  use,  and  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  their  daggers  and  long  bowie- 
knives,  which  were  of  efl^ectual  service  in  this  close 
fighting.  Fresh  troops,  meanwhile,  poured  over 
the  barricade  to  assist  the  Cadets ;  and  the  combat 
deepened.  It  was  then  that  Perault  singled  out 
Maitland  in  the  m^Ue^  to  whom  he  imputed  the 
frustration  of  his  designs  ;  and  with  redoubled  fe- 
rocity he  sprang  upon  him.  Maitland  parried  the 
blows  of  the  infuriated  Perault,  till  Gullah  Jack, 
rushing  forward  to  the  assistance  of  his  friend, 
struck  the  sword  from  the  hand  of  Maitland,  and 
left  him  exposed  to  certain  death.  With  a  shout 
of  exultation,  Perault  lifted  his  sabre ;  and  the  blow 
was  descending  on  the  helpless,  unarmed  youth, 
when  it  was  suddenly  arrested  by  Zama,  who,  per* 


ceiving  the  perilous  utuation  of  MaitJand,  and 
mindful  of  the  affection  which  Zada  had  towards 
him,  rushed  forward  to  the  rescue  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  heedless  of  the  consequence.  Gul- 
lah Jack,at  the  same  instant,  was  stretched  upon  the 
earth,  and  Zama  stood  between  Maitland  and  his  foes. 

"  Monsters  !"  exclaimed  the  negro ;  "  two  of 
you  against  an  unarmed  man." 

"  Hell !"  shouted  Perault,  "  are  jfou  against  usi 
Do  ym  betray  us  t  Traitor !  take  your  reward." 
So  saying,  he  struck  down  Zama's  guards  Bhivftred 
his  sabro  to  the  hilt,  and  stretched  him  at  the  feet 
of  Maitland.  By  this  time  the  white  troops  bad 
cleared  away  the  barricade  ;  and  the  cayaliy,  like 
a  whirlwind,  rushed  on,  driving  all  beforo  them. 
Maitland,  with  difficulty,  saved  himself  from  the 
fearful  rush ;  but  Zama  was  completely  coTered 
by  the  falling  negroes,  and  trampled  beneath  the 
horses'  hoofs. 

The  stubborn  spirit  of  the  negro  robela  was 
fast  sinking,  and  their  energies  seemed  almost 
paralyzed ; — still  they  fought  on  without  yielding 
one  inch  of  ground.    Perault's  voice  was  still  heard 
above  the  din,  animating  the  rebels  to  the  attack ; 
till,  maddened  at  the  failure  of  his  bold  attempt, 
and  still  kept  in  check  by  the  citiaens,  he  gare  the 
signal  for  the  insurgent  host  to  seize  iJie  shipping: 
and,  while  the  foromost  ranks  continued  to  oppose 
the  white  troops,  a  heavy  mass  of  the  huuigeBt 
host  deployed  through  the  lanes  ahd  stieets,  and 
commenced  their  attack  on  the  troops  drawn  np  to 
defend  the  harbour.     But  hero  an  unexpected  ob- 
stacle arose.    The  sailors  belonging  to  the  tariens 
vessels  had  been  speedily  assembled  and  armed ; 
and  the  garrison  of  Castle  Pinckney,  alarmed  by 
the  blaze  of  the  buildings,  and  the  sounds  of  war- 
fare in  the  city,  had  forwarded  a  strmig  party 
to   aid  the  citizens.     These  uniting  with    the 
sailors,  repelled   the   insurgents  with    immense 
loss ;  and  Perault,  baffled  in  this  attempt^  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  forces.     It  was  then 
that  Perault  formed  the  most  daring  project  that 
ever  entered  his  fertile  brain.     Seeing  that  almost 
every  hope  of  success  or  escape  was  cut  off,  and 
knowing  that  the  garrison  had  been  hurriedly 
called  from  Castle  Pinckney,  and  that  the  negroes 
in  that  fortress  were  all  engaged  in  the  plot,  be 
resolved  to  seize  it,  and  thus  command  his  own 
terms  with  the  city,  which  lay  under  its  gun^ 
His  intentions  were  instantly  communicated  to  tbe 
insurgent  leaders ;  and  in  regular  order  the  ne- 
groes retreated  to  the  beach,  (where  their  canoes 
lay,)  closely  pursued  by  the  white  troops.     Hav- 
ing reached  the  beach,  they  formed  ;  and,  whiJe 
one  body  endeavoured  to  drive  back  the  white 
troops,  another  strong  body  entered  the  canoes, 
and  gave  the  signal,  "  To  the  fort !— to  the  fort  f 
The  citizens  at  once  perceived  the  desperate  game 
of  the  insurgents,  and  strained  every  nerve  to  de- 
feat their  object.     One  fierce  charge  broke  the 
ranks  of  the  negroes  on  the  beach ;  and  they  fled  to 
the  canoes,  scrambling  in  coniudon  through  the 
water.    The  combat  now  became  more  fierce ;  lor 
the  white  troops,  rushing  into  the  water  afler  Ibe 
fugitives,  grappled  with  and  upset  the  canon; 
while  othersi  hurling  the  negroes  from  the  caooci» 
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darted  fbrward  and  preveBted  the  foremost  from 
proceeding.  Among  those  most  prominent  on  this 
occasion  was  Gralliard,  who  took  the  lead,  and,  ac- 
companied by  a  few  of  his  gallant  comrades  in  a 
boat,  dashed  forward  to  the  place  where  Peranlt's 
vnoe  was  heard  animating  the  insurgents ;  and 
sweeping  alongude  of  the  canoe  which  contained 
the  rebel  leader,  Gralliard  and  his  companions  grap- 
pled with  the  rowers,  and  with  their  howie-lmiyes 
cleared  a  space,  into  which  they  sprang.  Galliard 
nuhed  on  Ferault,  who  struck  him  a  blow  which 
nearly  shivered  the  steel  frontlet  of  his  helmet, 
md  idmost  forced  him  overboard.  Instantly  re- 
eofering  from  the  shock,  Cralliard  flew  upon,  and 
dosed  with  the  insurgent  leader.  A  furious  strug- 
gle ensued  ;  but  the  frail  canoe,  unable  to  bear  the 
Tiolent  motions  of  the  combatants,  reeled  from  side 
to  side,  and  at  length  upsetting,  hurled  the  com- 
batants into  the  waves.  Other  canoes  pressed 
to  the  spot ;  and  Perault,  nearly  drowned,  and 
covered  with  wounds,  was  dragged  insensible  from 
tbe  water ;  whUe  the  loud  shouts  of  his  conquerors, 
proclaimed  the  joyful  tidings  of  victory. 

The  insurgents  now  sought  for  safety  in  con- 
liued  flight ;  and  the  morning  dawn  broke  in  upon 
the  scene  of  bloodriied,  when,  tired  of  their  efforts, 
the  citiiens  allowed  the  wreck  of  the  rebel  host  to 
escape ;  while  Perault,  bound  hand  and  foot,  was 
dragged  to  the  strongest  cell  of  the  city  prison. 

The  Bun  arose  upon  a  scene  of  horror  and  deso- 
lation. The  streets  were  strewed  with  the  dead 
and  dying — ^negroes  and  whites  stretched  side  by 
side;  ^ile  the  black  and  smouldering  ruins  of 
the  burned  houses,  bore  fearful  evidence  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  preceding  night. 

Fatigue  parties  were  sent  out  to  carry  in  the 
wounded,  and  collect  the  dead.  Few  rites  of  se- 
pulture were  awarded  to  the  negro  dead ;  who  were 
generally  tossed  into  the  bay,  to  become  the  prey 
of  the  swarm  of  sharks  which  always  infest  it. 
Amongst  some  of  the  parties  who  were  removing 
the  wounded  and  the  dead,  Maitland  and  Mr.  Bell- 
grove,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Norrisville,  appeared. 
Mr.  Bellgrove  and  Mr.  Norrisville  had  been  alarm- 
ed, along  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  SnUivan'a 
Island,  at  the  sounds  of  war  in  the  city,  and  had 
histantly  left  the  island,  and  returned  to  town, 
where  they  had  arrived  immediately  after  the  in- 
siiigent  host  was  defeated.  Many  of  the  planters 
aoeompanied  them;  and  amidst  every  group  of 
the  dead  negroes,  the  favourite  slave  of  some  one 
or  other  of  them  was  found.  From  amongst  a 
group  of  the  slain,  one  negro  was  dragged,  who 
was  stiU  breathing ;  and  the  surprise  of  the  guard, 
and  those  around,  was  great  at  the  remarkable 
sjrmmetry  of  this  negro's  form  and  features.  Some 
considered  that  it  was  some  young  white  man,  who 
had  tinged  his  features  and  disguised  himself  to 
lead  on  the  insurgent  bands ;  and  they  became  still 
more  confirmed  in  that  opinion,  when,  on  opening 
his  vesture,  they  found  a  massy  gold  chain,  to 
which  was  attached  the  portrait  of  ayoungandbeau- 
ttful  white  female.  Attracted  by  the  crowd  around 
this  negro,  Maitland  and  his  friends  pressed  for- 
ward, and  instantly  recognised  the  wounded  Zama. 
With  some  difficulty,  they  persuaded  tlie  guard 


to  carry  him  to  Mr.  Bellgrove's  mansion,  pledging 
themselves  to  give  him  up  should  he  be  demanded ; 
and  Zama  was  instantly  borne  thence,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  skilful  surgeon. 


The  citizens  and  army  of  the  district  were 
speedily  assembled  under  arms ;  the  city  lines  and 
fortifications  were  strongly  guarded,  and  artillery 
was  planted  in  every  street;  while  troops  of  cavalry 
scoured  the  avenues  to  the  town  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  Strict  search  was  made  for  the  sub* 
pected  ringleaders  of  the  insurrection  ;  and  fully 
four  hundred  negroes  were  thrown  into  prison  in 
the  course  of  the  forenoon.  From  documents 
found  upon  the  persons  of  some  of  the  conspirator^ 
it  was  easily  ascertained  who  were  the  principal 
instigators  of  the  plot ;  and  Perault  was  discovered 
to  be  the  prime  mover  of  the  insurrection.  His 
intercourse  with  Hayti  was  exposed,  and  the  whole 
of  his  deep-laid  plans  were  developed.  The  fear- 
ful extent  of  tiie  conspiracy,  and  the  profound 
secrecy  in  which  it  had  been  kept,  amazed  the 
citizens  ;  and  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  inquietude 
pervaded  every  bosom. 

Colonel  Waldenberg  heard  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Cherokees,  and  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection 
of  the  negroes,  in  the  same  breath ;  and  his  rage, 
on  learning  that  Major  Maitland  had  the  honour 
of  both,  completely  overpowered  every  other  feeling. 
Chagrined  that  his  slave,  Perault,  should  have 
carried  on  the  whole  conspiracy,  actually  under 
his  own  eye,  and  made  him  the  unsuspecting  tool 
of  his  personal  negotiations  at  Hayti,  Waldenberg 
felt  no  pity  that  hb  rebellious  slave  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors;  and  an  anxious  desire 
to  throw  part  of  the  blame  on  Maitland,  for  for- 
warding Perault  and  the  armed  negroes  to  the  city, 
was  now  his  sole  object.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of 
fiend-like  joy  that  he  heard  Zama  yet  lived,  and  had 
been  taken ;  and  Waldenberg  now  swore  deep  and 
fearful  vengeance  against  the  negro  for  the  blow 
which  had  reduced  him  to  his  present  helpless 
state ;  and,  shaking  off  sickness,  he  suddenly 
summoned  his  council  to  attend  him. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Bellgrove  was  seated  with 
Major  Maitland  and  Mr.  Norrisville,  talking  over 
the  events  of  the  day,  when  Maitland  expressed 
some  anxiety  about  Zama. 

"Poor  feUow!"  said  Mr.  BeDgrove;  **he  has 
been  sadly  misled.  There  was  some  foul  play 
on  Waldenberg's  part  towards  Zada,  which  drove 
the  poor  fellow  into  the  arms  of  the  insurgents. 
Yet  I  feel  deeply,  that  he  of  all  others  should  have 
betrayed  me." 

"  Horrible  though  that  plot  was,"  said  Maitland, 
^  still  there  are  circumstances  whicJi  ought  to  plead 
on  the  behalf  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
joined  it ;  and  if  examples  are  to  be  made,  severity 
should  not  be  stretched  too  far." 

They  were  here  interrupted  by  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  outer-gate,  which  was  no  sooner  opened, 
than  a  troop  of  cavalry  galloped  into  the  court- 
yard  and  surrounded  the  premises  ;  and  the  com- 
manding officer,  dismounting,  requested  to  be  cosi- 
ducted  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bellgrove. 
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Captain  Riloy,*'  said  Mr.  Bellgi-ove,  as  the 
officer  entered,  '^  you  come  followed  as  if  you  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  foes  here." 

"  A  council  is  at  present  sitting  at  the  Goyer- 
nor's  house,"  answered  Riley,  *'  which  you  and 

Major  Maitland  are  requested  to  attend. My 

orders  are  to  search  your  premises,  and  seize  upon 
the  negroes  therein." 

^  My  name  and  rank,"  rejoined  Mr.  Bellgrove, 

might  have  proved  a  sufficient  protection  from  this 
violation  of  my  house.  By  whose  orders  do  you 
act?" 

"  By  the  orders  of  Colonel  Waldenherg,*'  he 
answered.  '^  He  heard  that  one  of  your  favourite 
slaves  led  the  insurgents  last  night,  and  that  he 
lies  concealed  in  your  house." 

Mr.  Bellgrove,  accompanied  hy  Maitland,  in- 
stantly proceeded  to  the  Governor's  house;  and  on 
entering  the  hall,  observed  that  the  council  was 
composed  of  some  of  the  district  judges  and  citi- 
zens. Colonel  Waldenberg  acted  as  president  of 
the  meeting.  His  head  was  bound  up, — his  fea- 
tures were  pale,  and  strongly  marked  with  pain ; 
while  now  and  then  an  angry  scowl  gathered  on 
his  brows,  as  if  he  was  bent  on  some  desperate 
effort.  At  the  moment  of  iheir  entry*  Lieutenant 
Galliard  was  undergoing  an  examination,  relative 
to  his  negroes,  some  of  whom  were  amissing,  and, 
among  the  rest,  dandy  Tom. 

**  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Galliard, 
addressing  the  council,  *^  that  the  fellow  Tom  is  so 
great  a  coward,  that  he  would  not  face  his  own 
shadow  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  confession, 
we  might  have  been  overpowered  by  the  insurgents 
before  we  were  aware  of  their  force." 

"The  negro  is  not  worthy  of  our  attention," 
said  Colonel  Waldenberg ;  "  let  him  go,  on  Mr. 
Galliard's  responsibility  for  his  conduct."  His  eye 
fell  on  Major  Maitland ;  and  with  a  malignant 
scowl,  he  addressed  him,  saying — "  So,  Major 
Maitland,  you  have  thought  proper  to  call  on  me 
at  last." 

"  Yesterday  I  called,  but  found  your  house 
locked  up,"  answered  Maitland  ;  "  hence  I  could 
not  meet  with  you." 

"  You  brought  the  Indian  warfare  to  a  close,  I 
understand,  on  terms  which  we  may  yet  reject," 
said  Waldenberg;  " and  timed  your  arrival  in  the 
city  so  as  to  hurl  our  Cadets  upon  the  unruly 
rabble  of  negroes." 

"  You  speak  the  truth,"  answered  Maitland, 
angry  at  the  tone  In  which  Waldenberg  addressed 
him ;  ^*  but  had  you  followed  up  the  first  advan- 
tage which  our  Cadets  obtained  over  the  Indians, 
instead  of  loitering  away  the  time  at  Myrtlegrove, 
their  power  would  have  been  sooner  broken,  the 
insurgent  negroes  more  easily  awed,  and  much 
bloodshed  prevented." 

"  I  sit  not  here  to  be  lectured  by  you,"  said 
Waldenberg,  fiercely.  "  I  am  informed  that  you 
forwarded  forty  armed  negroes  to  the  city,  under 
the  command  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  ring- 
leaders of  the  insurrection." 

"  To  guard  you  and  the  friends  accompanying 
you  to  the  city,  I  allowed  certain  of  the  negroes  of 
Myrtlegrove  plantation  to  escort  you  down  the 


Wandoo,  under  the  command  o£  lieutenant  Gal* 
liard." 

"  You  hear  this,  gentlemen,"  cried  Waldenbeiiif, 
addressing  the  council ;  ^  ami  you  know  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  negroes  were  taken  prisooen 
this  morning!  And  I  understand,  further,  that 
you.  Major  Maitland,  refuse  to  give  up  any  of 
your  own  slaves  on  this  occasion." 

"  Because  none  of  them  were  oonoemed  in  the 
insurrection,"  answered  Maitland. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  inquired  Walden- 
berg, testily. 

"  Because  my  servants  know,  if  they  want  their 
freedom  they  may  have  it  for  the  asking ;  and 
they  know,  that  every  well-deserving  n^;xo  on  my 
estates  is  freed,  without  his  asking  it,  and  amply 
provided  for,"  answered  Maitland. 

The  councillors  looked  at  each  other  with  va- 
prise ;  and  Waldenberg,  throwing  himself  back  on 
his  chair,  addressed  Mr.  Bellgrove  with  assumed 
hauteur,  which  ill  disguised  the  agitatbn  he  wis 
evidently  labouring  under.  **  I  r^ret  to  hear  that 
you,  Mr.  Bellgrove,  have  been  aiding  the  conceal- 
ment of  one  of  the  principal  ringleaders  of  thbplot 
— I  mean  your  slave,  Zama." 

**  There  has  been  no  concealment,  bo  fsur  as  he 
is  concerned,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove;  ^  the  poor  lad 
may  have  been  misled,  like  many  others.  Per- 
haps you  know  best,  Colonel  Waldenbeif,  what 
forced  him  to  join  the  insurgents." 

Waldenberg  half  started  from  his  seat,  lus  face 
flushed  with  anger ;  but  he  sunk  back  again,  and, 
with  quivering  lips,  sat  trembling,  lest  the  hd  of 
his  having  been  struck  to  the  earth  by  the  ne(||io 
should  be  made  public.  Mr.  Bellgrove,  however, 
alluded  to  the  carrying  off  of  Zada,  and  imputed 
the  Colonel's  agitation  to  a  oonsciousnees  of  his 
guilt.  Further  conversation  was  broken  off  by 
the  entrance  of  Captain  Riley,  who  approached 
Colonel  Waldenberg,  and  said,  "  Your  orders  hare 
been  obeyed." 

''  Is  the  negro,  Zama,  taken?"  inquired  Wal- 
denberg, more  violently  agitated  than  before,  u 
he  arose  hastily  from  his  seat. 

«  He  is,"  the  Captain  replied ;  «  and  he  now  lies 
in  prison." 

"  Thank  you !— thank  you  !"  gasped  Walden- 
berg, as  he  dropped  on  the  chair  again,  and  sat  for 
some  time  silent ;  then  suddenly  rising,  he  said--- 
"  Gentlemen,  I  must  now  retire ;  I  feel  that  to-day's 
proceedings  have  been  too  much  forme."  Hebowed, 
and,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Captain  RQey,  slowly 
left  the  hall. 

The  prisons  were  no  sooner  filled  with  the  in- 
surgent slaves,  and  preparations  commenced  tor 
their  trials,  than  Waldenberg,  by  dark  hints  and 
innuendoes,  threw  out  suspicions  of  Maitlands 
conduct.  The  whole  nature  of  Waldenberg  seemed 
to  have  undergone  a  revolution.  Pride,  hon- 
our, rank,  fortune,— *11  would  have  been  gladly 
sacrificed,  to  drag  Maitland  into  the  toils ;  so  bitter 
and  so  deep  was  hatred  implanted  in  his  bosoni' 
There  are,  in  every  human  breast,  some  latent 
sparks  of  evil,  whidi,  once  struck,  are  &nned  rea- 
dily into  a  flame,  and,  in  their  volcano-like  erup- 
tion, overwhelm  all  that  is  good  and  hlh  *^*"  "* 
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the  noblest  character.    So  it  fared  yriih  Walden- 

beig.    Struck  to  the  earth  by  a  negro! ^there 

yfu  madnen  in  the  thought.  Reduced,  in  conse- 
qoenoe  of  that  blow,  to  a  state  of  almost  utter  help- 
htmem;  while  Maitland,  his  rival  in  every  point, 
wu  gaining  high  renown,  and  his  name  the  theme 
of  every  tongue.  It  was  beyond  endurance.  In 
the  hopes  that  his  influence  with  Perault  would 
indaoe  the  negro  to  make  some  admission  or  con- 
fession which  might  militate  against  Maitland, 
Waldenbexg  proposed  to  the  council  that  Perault 
should  be  examined  before  them;  and,  having 
gained  their  consent,  orders  were  given  to  bring 
the  faUen,  though  yet  dreaded  rebel  chief  into 
their  presence. 


In  the  strongest  cell  of  the  prison,  heavily  ironed 
snd  closely  guarded,  lay  the  haughty  Perault. 
Knowing  that  every  look  was  watched,  and  every 
word  caught  at,  he  had  been  extremely  guarded 
in  his  looks,  words,  and  actions;  and  no  Indian 
Brave  could  meet  his  fate  with  more  apparent 
eookess  and  indifference  than  did  the  baffled  negro. 
Yet  within  his  bosom  hell  raged;  and,  had  the 
power  been  granted  him,  the  wreck  of  creation 
alone  would  have  gratified  his  thirst  of  vengeance. 
In  this  mood  he  was  led  before  the  council. 

There  was  a  calmness  and  dignity  in  the  deport^ 
ment  (of  the  fettered  rebel,  which  inspired  the 
judges  with  mingled  feelings  of  wonder  and  hate. 
Walking  with  a  proud  step  through  the  hall,  he 
coniionted  Waldenbexg,  and  haughtily  said,  '^  In 
obedience  to  your  conunands  I  have  been  brought 
hiUier:  what  would  you  with  me  V 

Waldenberg  eyed  him  sternly,  and  answered, 
**  1  little  expected  that  we  should  meet  in  circum- 
stances like  the  present." 

**  Nor  is  it  my  fault,"  said  the  haughty  insurgent, 
"  that  we  do  meet  thus.  If  Perault  had  had  his 
will,  he  would  have  saved  you  all  this  trouble." 

^  Remember  your  situation.  Sir,"  said  one  of  the 
judges;  ''and  treat  your  master  with  respect." 

**  These,"  said  Perault,  as  he  held  out  his  fettered 
bands,  *^  remind  me  too  strongly  of  my  situation, 
but  cannot  teach  me  to  respect  what  I  despise." 

**  Perault,"  said  Colonel  Waldenberg,  **  your  con- 
duct annoys  me.  I  have  ever  been  a  kind  and  in- 
dulgent master  to  you,  and  little  anticipated  such 
a  reward  for  my  kindness." 

**  Kindness  I "  exclaimed  Perault,  bitterly.  ''  Mark 
me,  Colonel  Waldenberg :  I  was  a  free-bom  African; 
more  nobly  bom  than  you,  or  any  one  of  you  who 
now  pretend  to  sit  in  judgment  on  me.  I  was 
dragged  from  my  native  home,  and  illegally  de- 
prived of  my  freedom.  Your  father  bought  me ; 
and  I  became  your  property.  I  was  deprived  of 
^me^  of  fortune,  rank  and  power,  and  kept  the 
bond-sUve  of  a  petty  Carolinian  planter :  this  was 
kindness,  wns  it  not?" 

''You  give  your  insolent  tongue  too  much  11- 
<^enae,"  said  one  of  the  judges.  "You  forget  that 
^on  are  a  negro,  and  a  slave." 

Perault  turned  to  the  judge,  and,  with  a  sarcastic 
^mile,  answered : — "  If  I  mistake  not,  when  you 
AmerieanB  shook  off  the  British  yoke,  you  pro- 


claimed to  the  world,  that  €dl  manJtind  were  bom 
fret;  and  ye  raised  the  standard  of  Rebellion  in  the 
name  of  life,  liberty,  And  fortune:  how  then  come 
you  to  drive  tiie  poor  negro  from  the  pale  of  hu- 
manity, and  deprive  him  of  the  blessings  you  pro- 
claimed to  all  mankind?" 

"  We  came  not  here  to  discuss  the  question  of 
slavery  with  you,"  said  another  of  the  judges, 
interrupting  him. 

"  No,"  said  Perault ;  "  nor  would  you  discuss  it 
elsewhere,  till  the  negro,  aroused  from  his  lethargy, 
pleaded  his  cause  with  the  torch  in  one  hand,  and 
the  sword  in  the  other.  You  Americans  fought  for 
freedom,  and  were  triumphant;  we  fought  for  ^e«- 
dom  also—we  have  in  the  meantime  been  vanquish- 
ed :  a  better  day  may  yet  arrive." 

"Dog!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  judges,  starting 
from  his  seat,  "  do  you  hurl  defiance  in  our  teeth, 
and  hold  out  threats  to  us?" 

"  I  do,"  answered  Perault;  "  and  every  negro  in 
the  land  will  respond  to  my  feelings." 

"  You  are  too  rashly  rushing  upon  destruction," 
said  Colonel  Waldenberg.  "  Yet  still  we  wish  to 
extend  mercy  to  you;  and  my  own  wishes  will  be 
altogether  in  your  favour,  provided  you  give  up 
the  real  Instigoitors  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  confess 
who  supplied  the  insurgent  slaves  with  arms  and 
money." 

"  Colonel  Waldenberg,  you  think  too  meanly  of 
the  negro  character,"  said  Perault.  "The  negroes 
are  not  so  destitute  of  means  and  money  as  the  world 
imagine ;  and  in  the  cause  of  freedom  they  would 
lavish  all  they  have.  Behold  in  me  the  sole  insti- 
gator of  the  late  attempt  to  break  the  yoke  of 
slavery !  /,  and  /  alone,  am  the  man  who  first 
aroused  my  countrymen  to  strike  for  freedom — /was 
the  sole  head  and  mover  of  the  bold  attempt.  On 
me,  then,  and  on  me  alone,  let  your  vengeance  fall ; 
and  if  you  hope  for  peace  in  this  world,  and  for 
mercy  in  the  next — shed  no  more  blood  than  mine.** 

Waldenberg  sat  for  some  time  in  fixed  astonish- 
ment, gazing  at  the  insurgent.  "  You,"  he  at  length 
cried,  "  you  whose  every  movement  was  under  my 
own  eyes ;  you  who  so  recently  ventured  your  own 
life  to  save  mine  from  a  band  of  blood-thii'sty 
pirates ! " 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself.  Sir,"  answered  Perault; 
"  it  was  from  no  love  to  you,  that  I  opposed  the 
pirate  horde :  they  were  white  men,  and  I  was  at 
liberty  to  slay  them.  When,  single-handed,  I  had 
nearly  cleared  the  deck,  my  rage  could  have  turned 
on  you,  and  our  own  white  crew." 

"  You  must  have  a  savage  heart  indeed,  to  injure 
one  who  benefited  you  so  much,"  replied  Walden- 
berg. 

"  Benefited  me?"  cried  Perault;  "  me  who  was 
born  a  prince,  and  leader  of  my  native  land !  What 
benefits  do  you  allude  to  ?  There  b  not  an  angry 
word  or  look,  not  a  scornful  taunt  or  gesture,  but 
stands  engraven  upon  my  heart  in  indelible  char- 
acters, and  cries  aloud  for  vengeance !  My  very 
garb,  the  glittering  trappings  of  your  own  vanity, 
was  to  point  me  out  to  passers-by,  that  they  might 
say — There  goes  some  rich  mans  slave." 

"I  can  overlook  your  hatred  and  despise  it," 
answered  Waldenberg.     "  Yet  I  cannot  believe^ 
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that  you  alone,  and  of  yonr  own  accord,  could  have 
given  to  this  conspiracy  the  deep  and  extensive 
oiganisation  it  assumed.  It  \b  generally  thought 
that  some  foreign  power,  hy  means  of  8(fme  wealthy 
whites  in  this  cityy  first  set  the  Insurrection  on  foot. 
Confess,  therefore,  who  are  the  real  parties,  and 
save  yourself." 

"  Were  I  free  to«night,**  said  Perault,  **  my  first 
act  would  he,  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  my 
gallant  countrymen,  and  again  raise  the  banner 
of  freedom.  I  have  sworn  eternal  hatred  to  your 
race,  and  would  not  ask  for  mercy  at  your  hands." 

**  You  refuse  to  confess,  then?"  said  Waldenberg. 

^  I  have  already  confessed  aU  I  ever  will  confess," 
answered  Perault. 

"  You  know  that  you  have  forfeited  your  life  to 
the  injured  laws  of  the  State?"  said  Waldenberg. 

^  Ko  man,"  answered  the  insurgent,  *'is  to  blame 
for  recovering  that,  of  which  he  has  been  illegally 
deprived.  You  talk  of  injured  laws — I  talk  of  in- 
jured justice  I  Maintaining  as  we  do,  that  you 
hold  us  in  illegal  and  unnatural  bondage,  we  were 
and  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  recover  our  freedom  by 
all  means  in  our  power." 

*^  The  laws  of  this  State  declare  it  to  be  death  for 
any  negro  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  his  master," 
said  Waldenberg. 

^^ Laws,"  answered  Perault,  ''are  subservient  to 
justice,  and  merely  point  out  how  justice  ought 
to  be  administered:  such  a  law  as  that  which 
you  lay  down,  is  founded  on  injusticey  and  the 
sooner  such  laws  are  blotted  from  your  statute- 
book  the  better.  Beware!  I  say — ^beware!  that 
they  are  not  blotted  out  with  the  blood  of  their 
upholders." 

^  You  are  an  incorrigible  villain,  Perault,"  said 
Waldenberg ;  ''and  I  shall  no  longer  stand  between 
you  and  the  death  you  merit." 

"I  know  my  fate,"  answered  Perault, "  and  will 
meet  it  as  I  may.  Would  to  heaven, "  he  added,  with 
energy,  "  that  the  shedding  of  my  blood  might  be 
the  means  of  filling  every  negro  in  your  land  with 
a  desire  of  vengeance!  My  life  would  then  not  be 
laid  down  in  vain." 

"  Remove  him !"  cried  one  of  the  judges.  And, 
with  the  same  haughty  air  with  which  he  had  en- 
tered, Perault  retired  from  their  presence. 

"  We  must  strike  terror  to  the  negro  slaves,  by 
making  a  fearful  example  of  the  ringleaders  of 
this  plot,"  said  Colonel  Waldenberg.  "  Let  there 
be  no  delay  in  bringing  the  prisoners  to  trial." 

So  saying,  the  meeting  broke  up. 


Every  preparation  was  at  length  made,  and  the 
captive  insurgents  were  brought  to  trial.  No  undue 
advantage  was  taken  of  their  situation,  and  every 
legal  means  of  defence  was  allowed  them.  Their 
trial  was  fair  and  open.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,  when  it  is  considered  that  many  of  the 
rebels  were  the  favourite  slaves  of  the  wealthiest 
families  in  the  city,  and  that  every  negro  who  was 
convicted  v>as  aamsiderable  dead  loss  to  his  owner; 
•0  that  the  citizens,  even  had  they  no  other  feeling 
than  the  all-ruling  one  of  dollars  and  cents,  exerted 
every  nerve  to  get  their  negroes  freed  of  the  impu* 


tation  of  participation  in  the  insurrection.  Legal 
talent  was  not  wanting  to  aid  the  xmfortunate 
negroes.  The  brightest  and  the  best  stepped  boldly 
forward  In  their  cause;  and,  to  the  eternal  honour 
of  the  Carolinian  Bar  be  it  sud,  that  no  dsa  of 
society  in  the  whole  Union  have  shown  more  d^ 
termination  to  vindicate  the  legal  rights,  saeh  as 
they  are,  of  the  poor  negro. 

Perault  and  Zama  were  the  two  most  prominent 
ringleaders ;  and  the  bold  and  headlong  charges 
which  they  had  led  on  that  fearful  night,  had 
pointed  them  out  to  be  the  master-spirits  of  the 
revolt.  In  vain  was  every  impediment  that  l^ 
gal  acumen  and  forensic  knowledge  could  diaplaj, 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  trial.  About  three  hon* 
dred  of  the  negroes  were  found  guilty.  Peranit 
and  Zama,  with  Gullah  Jack,  Abdallah  the  Obi, 
and  thirty  of  the  ringleaders  were  condemned  to 
death.  The  remainder  of  the  negroes  were  ban- 
ished to  the  swamps  of  the  Misnsmppi— 4o  them  a 
fate  more  horrible  than  death  in  its  worst  form. 

The  only  symptoms  of  agitation  which  Perault 
displayed  throughout  the  whole  trial,  was  when 
the  dreadful  sentence  of  death  was  prononnced, 
and  his  eye  caught  that  of  Abdallah,  hent  upon 
him  with  a  look  of  deep  grief.  Regardless  of  the 
crowded  court,  and  tiie  mass  of  armed  troops 
around,  Perault  stepped  forward,  and,  gnspiiy  the 
hand  of  the  old  man,  said,  in  a  voice  tremaloos 
with  emotion, — **  Alas  1  my  friend,  I  hare  been 
sorely  to  blame  in  dragging  thy  gray  htm  to  a 
bloody  grave." 

"  Fear  not  for  me,"  said  Abdallah,  faintly  smil- 
ing;  *'  they  cannot  harm  me.  Fear  not  for  thyself: 
boldly  hast  thou  braved  them,  and  nobly  ahalt 
thou  die." 

A  loud  tumult  arose  near  the  bar,  and  the  spec- 
tators were  surprised  to  behold  Colonel  Walden- 
berg, pale  and  trembling,  arise  from  his  seat,  and 
press  forward  till  he  stood  before  Perault  and  Ab- 
dallah. 

"  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me  t**  exclaimed  the  Col- 
onel, as  he  gazed  earnestly  on  Abdallalu  "Do  I  be 

hold "* 

"The  murdererof  thy  father!"  cried  the  Obi 
interrupting  him.  "  Yes,  proud  man,  thy  hihsr 
fell  by  my  hand.  The  poor  oppressed  negro  rereny- 
ed  his  own  wrongs.  Thine  own  fate  shall  be  like  thy 
father  s!"  he  added,  in  a  deep,  sepulchral  voice; "» 
negro's  hand  shall  hurl  thee  to  eternity ! "  The  Obi 
sunk  back  exhausted,  and  would  have  £allen  to  the 
ground,  had  not  Perault  caught  him  in  his  ^^ 
"  Remove  the  prisoners,"  exclaimed  a  stem  toi« 
from  the  Bench;  and  the  armed  guards  adnnced, 
but  suddenly  paused  as  Perault,  in  a  voice  ahnost 
choked  with  grief,  exclaimed — 

"  Hold  I  but  one  moment :  he  was  the  friend  of 
my  youth,  the  only  one  remaining  of  my  tribe  and 
kindred.  If  ye  are  men,  grant  me  but  a  briii 
space  : — ^'tis  all  the  grace  Perault  asks  of  his  coo- 
querers." 

Abdallah  raised  his  head  feebly,  and  looking 
fondly  in  Perault's  face,  said,—" I  am  dying;  ^ 
will  meet  again  in  our  own  sunny  clime,  and  fttJ 
no  more  oppression.  My  soul  is  ea^  a^  ^ 
wing  its  flight  to  its  own  loved  clime.   Perault,  we 
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ptttf^rAfihdrtspAMnow-'*-"  H«  rolled  firom  the 
tnns  ol  Perault  s  lifeleas  ooipse.  The  inBorgent 
bent  over  the  dead  hody  for  an  instant,  and  hot 
scalding  tears  rolled  fast  from  his  eyes ;  then  dash- 
ing the  signs  of  his  weakness  aside,  he  roee  haughti- 
Ij,  and  with  a  look  of  prond  defiance  stepped 
bick.  He  was  instantly  manacled  with  the  rest 
of  his  nnfortunate  eompanions,  and  harried  away 
to  the  dnngeons  allotted  for  the  oondemned  cri- 


Evefy  exertion  which  could  posdhly  he  made, 
was  essayed  hy  Mr.  BellgTove  and  Maitland  to 
obtain  a  respite  for  Zama.  To  their  surprise,  how- 
erer,  they  found  that  every  measure  which  they 
adopted  was  thwarted  by  Colonel  Waldenberg; 
and  at  last  they  received  a  formal  announcement, 
that  any  alteration  of  his  sentence  was  impossible, 
and  that  Zama  must  prepare  for  death. 

Among  others  by  whom  the  fate  of  Zama  was 
deeply  regretted,  was  Miss  Bellgrove*  The  fond 
attachment  which  she  had  to  his  sister,  and  the 
gratitude  she  felt  towards  Zama  himself  for  having 
saved  her  life  from  the  Indians,  interested  her  the 
more  in  his  behalf.  The  sudden  and  strange  altera- 
tion in  the  conduct  and  character  of  Colonel  Wal* 
denberg,  surprised  and  grieved  her ;  and  the  innu- 
merable mean  subterfoges  which  he  had  recourse 
to,  in  protracting  the  measures  for  a  mitigation  of 
Zama's  sentence,  inspired  her  with  a  feeling  of 
aversion  and  contempt.  The  open  hostility  which 
Waldenberg  now  displayed  toward  Mr.  Bellgrove 
and  his  household,  became  the  subject  of  public 
comment;  and  the  manifold  petty,  yet  irksome 
duties,  imposed  upon  Major  Maitland  by  his  colonel, 
marked,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  malignant 
fieelingB  of  the  latter,  and  his  anxious  desire  to 
harass  &nd  annoy  his  rival.  Provoked  as  he  many 
times  was,  at  the  conduct  of  Waldenberg,  still 
Maitland  knew,  that  whilst  the  city  was  in  a  dis- 
turbed state,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  citicen  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  preserving  peace. 
His  duties,  therefore,  were  cheerfully  performed ; 
and,  in  many  instances,  his  gentleness  and  urban- 
ity effected  more  in  securing  the  afiections  of  the 
most  stubborn  of  the  suspected  negroes,  and  bind- 
ing the  disaffected  ones  to  the  whites,  than  could 
&11  the  fearful  display  around,  meant  to  crush  and 
terrify  them  into  submission. 
Whackie  was  acknowledged  as  the  preserver  of  the 
city ;  and  the  citizens  determined  to  be  for  once 
generous  to  a  negro.  Mr.  Bellgrove  had  already 
given  him  his  freedom,  and  provided  amply  for  his 
fntnre  support.  But  Whackie  resolved  that  he 
would  not  quit  ^*his  good,  kind  massa ;"  and,  at 
his  own  earnest  request,  he  was  appointed  chief 
sttendant  on  young  Bellgrore. 

One  day,  to  Whackie's  great  consternation,  he 
was  ordered  to  attend  a  public  meeting  of  the 
citizens  In  the  Merchants'  Hall ;  and,  to  his  still 
greater  petplexity,  he  was  requested  by  Mr.  Bell- 
grore to  array  himself  in  an  elegant  suit  of  clothes 
of  the  most  fashionable  cut.  Having  equipped 
liimselfy  Whackie  stood  for  a  few  minutes  admir^ 
ing  his  ehangad  appearance  in  a  large  pier-glass* 


**  Oh  1"  he  exclaimed ;  ^'  wot  would  dandy  Tom 
say  if  he  saw  I  now  ?" 

^'  Whackie,  Whackie  ! "  exdaimed  one  of  the 
negro  house-girls,  who  had  pressed  into  the  room 
unknown  to  him,  ^*  oh  1  how  bootiful  you  is !  you 
look  jost  like  grand  buccra  genelem— only  you  is 
so  black ! " 

"You  is  tink  dat,  Dolly?"  s^id  Whackie,  with 
an  approving  grin. 

"La,  Whackie!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  "wot  a 
nice  husban'  you  make  to  pretty  young  nigger 
gal ! "  And  she  glanced  at  the  looking-glass  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  own  face. 

"  Ah !  "  said  Whackie,  grinning  and  looking 
most  gallantly  at  her,  "  some  pretty  gal  jost  like 
you,  eh  ? " 

"Oh!  ^%  shame,  Whackie!,"  oried  the  girl,  with 
an  affected  giggle  ;  "  you  make  I  blush  I "  And 
she  hid  her  coal-black  face,  to  prevent  Whackie 
seeing  whether  a  negro  girl  really  blushed,  or  if, 
as  is  ridiculously  supposed,  they  blush  yellow. 

"  Don't  blush,"  said  Whackie,  fondly ;  "  I  shall 
kiss  de  blush  from  dat  lubelly  cheek ! "  So  saying, 
he  flung  his  arms  around  the  girl's  neck ;  but  waa 
interrupted  in  the  act  by  young  Bellgrove  entering 
the  apartment. 

"Whackie,"  cried  the  youth,  laughing ;  "what  la 
this  you're  about  ?" 

"  Beg  pardon,  Massa,"  said  Whackie,  looking 
rather  awkward ;  "  him  was  only  DoUy-^want  lor 
brush  my  coat." 

"I  should  rather  think,"  said  the  youth,  laughs* 
u>g,  "  you  wanted  to  brush  her  cheeks !" 

Whackie  hung  his  head  and  gave  no  answer : 
while  Dolly,  casting  a  saucy  look  at  Charles, 
hurried  from  the  room. 

"  Come,  Whackie,"  said  young  Bellgrove,  *'the 
carriage  is  waiting." 

Whackie  instantly  followed  him,  and  at  the  front 
entrance  was  met  by  Mr.  Bellgrove,  who  kindly 
shook  hands  with  him ;  but  the  negro  was  still  fur- 
ther amazedy  when  his  friend  Haman  stood  hat  in 
hand  before  him,  and  bowing,  requested  him  to 
step  into  the  carriage.  Totally  bewildered,  Whackie 
knew  not  what  to  say  or  think,  tUl  he  found  him- 
self inside  of  the  carriage,  seated  by  Mr.  Bellgrove. 
Mr.  Charles  and  Mr.  Norrisville  followed  in  another 
carriage;  and,  drawing  up  at  the  Merchants'  HaU, 
Whackie  was  ushered  into  the  midst  of  a  large 
assembly,  with  loud  cheers  and  waving  of  hats; 
and,  to  his  great  consternation,  was  seated  upon  a 
chair  raised  on  a  platform  above  the  spectators. 
An  aged  white  gentleman  approached  him,  and  in 
name  of  the  citizens  of  Carlville,  presented  him 
with  a  splendid  gold  medal,  bearing  an  inscription 
expressive  of  their  gratitude  for  the  negro's  fidelity. 
This  was  accompanied  with  a  grant  of  one  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  while  he  lived,  and  freedom  from 
all  immunities.  A  long  address  was  made,  of  which 
Whackie  did  not  understand  a  single  sentence,  al« 
though  the  words  "  Saviour  of  the  city" — "  pre- 
server of  wives  and  families" — "  eternal  gratitude" 
—"negro  rebels"— "fire"— "throats  cut"— "blood 
and  murder" — "noble  negro" — "generous  spirit" 
— "negro  fidelity" — "annals  of  fame" — &c.,  some* 
times  struck  his  ear,  which  led  him  at  last  to  sup* 
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pose,  that  instead  of  going  to  shoot  or  hang  him, 
as  he  had  at  first  &ncied,  they  were  giving  him 
praise  for  saving  the  city  and  its  inhabitants. 

**  You  will  be  gratified  to  learn,"  continued  the 
speaker,  *^  that  those  rebellious  negroes  have  been 
brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
death." 

Whackie  started,  and  looked  anything  but  grati- 
fied at  such  intelligence;  for,  till  that  moment,  he 
had  been  kept  ignorant  of  the  result  of  the  trials. 

^Yes!"  continued  the  speaker,  'Mt  afibxds  us 
the  more  gratification  to  honour  and  admire  your 
fidelity,  when  we  consider,  that  one  of  the  princi* 
pal  ringleaders  of  the  horrid  plot  was  one  of  your 
own  feUow-servants,  and  the  favourite  slave  of  your 
master.  Yet  vengeance  has  overtaken  his  ingrati- 
tude, and  on  the  scaflPold  Zama  will  soon  expiate 
his  crime ^" 

A  loud  cry  of  grief  and  honor  burst  from 
Whackie's  lips,  as  he  started  from  his  seat  and  ex- 
claimed, **  Oh!  no,  Massa! — don't  say  dat  Zama  is 
die!— my  good,  iHiuf  Zama!  Oh!  Massa,  you  not 
know  poor  Zama,  or  you  would  not  kill  him.  I 
love  Zama  more  den  I  is  love  my  own  life.  If 
Zama  die,  I  sail  die  too — no  break  poor  nigger 
heart,  Ma^ ! — Take  back  you  gold ! — ^take  back 
all  you  gib  me !  only  spare  my  dear  Zamar— dat 
—dat — ^is  all  de  reward  I  ask." 

The  emphatic  noble  appeal  of  the  negro  was 
electrifying,  and  tears  were  in  many  an  eye  that 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  weep.  The  hearts  of 
the  hearers  were  touched,  and  one  simultaneous 
burst  of  applau8e,rang  throughout  the  crowded  hall. 

"  Spare  Zama ! "— "  Spare  the  negro ! "— "  Grant 
the  noble  fellow's  request!"— "Spare  them  aU,  if  he 
ask  it!" — were  the  cries  now  loudly  heard.  At 
length  the  tumult  ceased,  and  Colonel  Waldenberg 
arose,  and  addressed  the  meeting.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  most  fearful  features  of  the  plot,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ringleaders  over  their  followers;  he 
pointed  out  the  fairness  of  their  trial,  and  justice 
of  their  sentence;  he  maintained  it  was  madness 
to  liberate  one  of  the  condemned  insurgents,  as,  in 
that  event,  they  would  only  plot  anew  with  more 
effect.  He  spoke  of  Peracdt,  his  high  talents,  and 
depth  of  power  for  intrigue;  he  spoke  of  Zama  as 
one  of  Perault's  stamp,  and  blamed  Zama  for  lead- 
ing Perault  into  the  conspiracy :  if  they  liberated 
Zama,  he  maintained  they  might  as  well  butcher 
their  feUow-citizens  at  once,  and  fire  the  city  them- 
selves. So  eilectually  did  he  lead  his  hearers  along 
with  him,  that  before  he  ended  they  were  displeased 
with  Whackie  for  having  asked  them  to  spare 

Zama. 

Every  word  which  Colonel  Waldenberg  spoke, 
was  listened  to  by  Whackie  with  intense  eagerness, 
and  he  grew  faint  as  he  perceived  there  was  no 
hope  for  Zama.  Waldenberg  having  gained  his 
point,  now  turned  to  Whackie,  and  proudly  ad- 
dressed him:  "  Take  the  rowards  the  citizens  have 
thought  fit  to  give  you ;  but  daro  not  to  interfero 
with  the  course  of  justice." 

"  Dam  you  black  heart!"  exclaimed  Whackie, 
transported  with  rage.  "Oh !  dat  I  was  a  white  man 
for  jost  five  minute,  to  lickee  you  I" 

Waldenberg  frowned  darkly,  and,  turning  to  the 


spectators,  proposed  that  the  meetiiig  should  break 
up,  which  vras  agreed  to;  and  poor  Wbaclde,  al- 
most broken-hearted,  was  carried  home  agun. 

Resolved  to  make  another  effort  to  wn  Zama, 
Whackie  instantly  sought  Miss  Bellgrove,  whose 
influence  with  Colonel  Waldenbeig,  he  thought, 
would  go  far  in  Zama's  favour,  and  cause  him  to 
forego  the  bitter  rancour  he  had  displayed  against 
the  ill-&ted  n^gro.  With  the  traces  of  grief  still 
on  his  countenance,  Whackie  stood  before  MatUda, 
and  sobbing,  said : — **  Miasee,  will  you  do  poor 
nigger  one  favour?" 

"  Most  cheerfully,  if  it  is  in  my  power,*'  die 
answered. 

"  Den,  Missee,  wiU  you  save  poor  Zama  ?'*  he 
entreated. 

"Would  that  I  could!  "she  sighed.  "Butevviv 
effort  has  been  made,  and  all  in  vain." 

"Zama  was  save  you  life,  Miasee,"  said  Whackie; 
"  and  I  tink  you  can  save  Zama." 

"How?   I  have  no  power  to  do  80,*' she  said. 

"  Yes !  Miasee,  you  hah,  if  Massa  Coram  Wal- 
linbeg  choose  for  do  um,  Zama  will  get  free.  Now, 
Missee,  Coram  Wallinbeg  lub  you,  and  he  do  any- 
ting  for  you." 

Matilda,  blushing  deeply,  answered:  "I  fear, if 
you  rely  on  that,  you  will  be  mistaken.  You  for- 
get, Whackie,  that  Colonel  Waldenbeig  has  gros^y 
insulted  me,  by  causing  his  people  carry  off  my 
poor  Zada.  Poor,  dear  girl!"  she  added,  **  would 
that  I  knew  thy  fate!" 

"  Do  try,  Missee !"  implored  the  negro.  **0h! 
forget  what  he  was  do— he  maybe  wish  for  do  good 
now,  to  hab  you  lub  him  again." 

"  No,  no  !  Whackie,  that  cannot  be,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"  When  poor  Zama  kill  de  red  Indine,  dat  want- 
ed for  kill  you,  he  no  fear  all  de  Red  Cherokee  to- 
geder;  an'  why  you  fear  for  fiioe  Coram  Wallin- 
beg? him  was  never  do  for  you,  wot  poor  Zams 
was  do.  Ah,  Missee,  do  go  to  de  Coram  Wallin- 
beg— say  you  want  Zama  save,  an'  all  will  do  right' 

"  It  is  a  rash  and  indelicate  step  yon  advise," 
said  Matilda. 

"  Wot,  Missee !"  cried  Whackie,  "  it  surely  no 
rash  and  indelicate  to  save  de  life  of  a  poor  fellow- 
being  1— one,  too,  dat  was  so  good — so  kind  as  my 
Zama !  If  you  know  how  poor  Zama  lub  yon, 
how  he  use  for  pray  for  you — when  he  thought 
nobody  was  near — ^you  would  do  all  you  could  for 
save  him.  If  it  be  rash  and  indelicate,  den  we  wi£ 
rash  and  indelicate  for  go  to  de  guard-house,  and 
save  de  city  dat  night! " 

"  Then,  I  will  go,"  said  Miss  Bellgrove,  rising. 
"You  shall  also  go,  Whackie;  and  heaven  grant 
that  we  may  meet  with  success!" 

Dancing  with  joy,  Whackie  flew  to  order  out 
the  carriage  for  his  young  lady,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  arrived  at  Waldenberg's  mansion.  Matilda 
was  surprised  to  observe  none  but  quadroon  aUves 
about  the  premises ;  and,  on  inquiry,  learned  that 
the  Colonel  had  sold  off  all  his  n^^roes,  and  had 
purohased  mulattoes  and  quadroons  in  their  pls^ 
and  that  he  would  not  suffer  a  n^gro  to  be  ahont 
his  house. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  J^umber,) 
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Wbat  tiaiM  UM  Mm  I  Meh  day  boom  bow  deTiotx 

One  day  we  hear  of  artificial  ice ; 

AnoDy  Bome  graad  maohine  for  settmg  types. 

And  next,  perchance,  Bome  plan  for  cleanBiiig  tripes ! 

TloB  10  indeed  the  era  of  machines ; 

Nought  now  is  done,  as  wont,  hy  human  means. 

Hie  cheery  whirring  of  the  spinning-wheel, 

The  solemn  click  of  the  reTolying  reel. 

Is  hnahed,  by  that  sad  cUmax  ofthine  ills — 

Hy  good  grandame— the  modem  spinning  mills  t 

Be  jealotts,  honsewires ;  these  dread  innoTations 

An  spreading  fast  aad  &tal  throng  the  nations. 

Tky  soon  may  deal  with  ooliaary  matters. 

And  hare  machines  to  wipe  and  rinse  your  platters. 

Your  charter'd  rights  assert  tiien  while  you  may; 

They  softr  new  invaalona  erery  day. 

Onr  honett  Ibrefkthen^  how  wonld  they  gaie, 

And  scan  your  fkoe  with  looks  of  dnnU>  amaie. 

As  yon  rehearsed  the  wonders  of  onr  age, — 

The  strange  uneasy  nnirersal  rage. 

For  something  noyel,  cnrioas,  or  rare ; 

Sure  there 's  a  spell  about  onr  British  air, 

Hunt  acta  hi  some  strange  way  as  an  incentive 

To  tidde  np  the  thonUy  inventiye. 

Gas,  raiboads,  steam,  how  foreign  to  their  ears  1 

The  Domendatnre  of  these  recent  years  I 

AH  things  now  mote  by  clockwork  and  by  springs ; 

How  chwg'd,  alas  I  the  present  state  of  things 

From  ihoeb  good  olden  times  when  men  had  measnre. 

Both  in  their  plana»  their  piofiti^  and  their  pleasore : 

Alas !  alack !  for  these  degenerate  days, 

When  sons,  forsooth  I  woidd  mend  their  fathers'  ways, 

And  madly,  nay,  more  impiously  ambitions. 

Weald  foree  the  wind  and  water  to  their  wishee. 

Hills  tmrnelfd— ^noontains  shoTod  into  the  sea» 

PortentooB  deeds  1  The  good  old  times  for  me. 

Shades  of  departed  ancestors !  you  stare 

When  told  of  steam-ships  scndding  throngh  the  sea, 
But  here  is  one, — ^to  Hy,  yes,  throngh  the  air  ? 

"  The  air  >-oh,  hold— my  brain  reels  disily." 
Nor  be  it  thooi^t  that  this  atrial  steamer 
la  bat  the  freak  of  some  romantic  dreanwr — 
The  airy  phantom  of  his  foyer'd  head : 
'TIS  the  reyene — ^'tis  fkct — ^indeed  'tis  made ; 
And  in  the  British  Parliament  of  late. 
It  ftrm*d  the  theme  of  sersons  debate. 
So  this  yen  tee,  althon^gh  it  is  Boiprising, 
Tis  something  more  than  empty  theorising. 
AH  former  arts  this  throws  into  the  shade. 

The  mmbling  mail  will  soon  be  superseded, 
Bailways  and  ships,  fleet  mediums  once  of  trade. 

Shall  nai  and  rot  mused,  beoanoe  nnneeded. 
This  new  d#nee  will  cany  all  befoce  it ; 
Not  groyeliing  on  the  earUi  but  flying  o'er  it, 
Twill  scud  and  glide  throughout  the  liquid  ether, 
In  proud  deiiance  both  of  wind  and  weather. 
To  lioai — to  swfai^— to  dangle  in  mid-sky ! 
SaUime^  fltheraaliang  thought,  to  fly  1 
liol  diHSUIg  paiofiiilly  alo^g  ike  eaxtb, 
Or  jolting  sea-sick  in  a  sailor's  berth. 
At  eyery  undulation  of  the  ^p ; 
{Yei  this  is  what  some  call  a  pleasure  trip !) 
Ksl  Jerited  and  shattered  on  a  railway  train> 
With  objeots  flNwding  on  the  dSvied  brain  9 
Ko  «T«iIaetiqg  friolien  to  impede 
The  panting  engine,  and  impair  its  speed. 
Baf ,  shooting  up,  well  wing  our  balmy  flight 
Air-borne  enbUmedi  like  messengers  of  light. 
Ssohm  aad  tee  tf9m  ofeiy  earth-ben  earoj 
Well  daMO  alMf,  elaftie  aa  the  air. 
Swift  as  the  wind  onr  steamer  flits  al^ng^ 
Startiiig  the  airy  tenants  in  their  song. 
How  shaU  we  scour  illimitable  space ! 
Sceo  the  Ihir  ihatnree  of  creation's  Ikee ; 
Qaae  from  alflfl  as  Stoa.'k  helehiBg  flbre^ 
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And  yiew  the  garden  of  our  primal  sire ! 
Burst  through  the  barriers  of  this  narrow  scene, 
Leaye  fiur  beneath  the  lumbering  terrene. 
And  soar  to  regions  of  the  upper  worl^ 
Where  Britain's  flag  yras  neyer  yet  unfurl  d  I 
Up  to  the  lofty  eyrie  of  the  eagle 
Where  he  sits  sole,  magnificent  and  regal. 
Flapping  his  scomAil  wings  at  eyery  danger. 
And  gazing  fiercely  on  the  mighty  stranger. 
Yet  higher  still  we  rise,  nor  shall  we  halt, 
Till,  past  the  enrtain  of  yon  asure  vault. 
We  look  supreme  down  on  earth's  murky  mass, 
See  for  beneath  the  lurid  lightnings  blase 
The  forky  shafts  of  their  innocuous  fire, 
And  winds  expend  the  tempest  of  their  Ire  I 
And  lolling  thus  our  airy  car  ynthin. 
Bide  proud  and  safe  aboye  the  thunder's  dm. 

What  altered  times  when  steamers  such  as  these, 
Shall  quite  displace  the  yessels  of  the  seas ; 
Shall  ply  and  fiit  to  earth's  remotest  goal. 
And  hoyer  proudly  o'er  her  ice-girt  pole. 
And  when  their  springy  forms  shall  ftime  and  snort 
In  eyery  inland  town  and  eyery  port. 
Thus  too  most  likely  will  they  adyertise 
The  next  predestined  yoyage  of  the  skies — 
**  The  Aerial  packet  Pegasus  will  sail, 
(It  should  be  fiy,)  precisely  without  fail. 
On  Monday  next,  the  sixteenth  day  of  June, 
For  Jebel  Knmrah—MountainB  of  the  Moon.' 

Where  do  you  mean  or  yrish  to  pay  a  yisit  I 

To  Paris— eh  t  perhaps  to  Dublin— is  iti 

Oh,  then  ascend,  we'U  land  you  in  a  jpy-- 

There,  now,  you're  on  the  margin  of  the  Lifiey  i 

But,  pox !  I'ye  left  my  walking-stick  at  Dover; 

Just  stand  there  half  an  hour  till  I  fly  over. 

The  packet!    Sir,  'tis  flymg  just  this  minute  I 

Step  up.— Dbtch  hold— oh,  there  now,  you  are  m  it. 

A  jaunt  to  India  will  be  plaguedly  easy. 

Your  very  children  will  begin  to  tease  ye— 

^  Papa,  I'd  like  a  trip  to  India  soon. 

The  **  Comet"  flies  this  very  afternoon." 

Well,  ought  I  now  to  grant  this  lad  permission  f 

Let  me  bethink  me— Hem  t  why  this  is  Monday. 
WelL  you  may  go,  ohUd— but  on  this  condition. 

That  you  be  back— mark— to  the  church  on  Sunday. 
The  joyous  youth  soon  pledges  punctuality. 
As  weU  as  strict  flnancial  frugality. 
Thus,  one  could  ^end  hie  breakfost  hour  at  Coric, 
Set  off  and  take  his  luneheon  at  New  York ; 
In  a  few  hours— rapidity  terrific  I— 
Could  cross  the  bosom  of  the  wide  Pacific, 
Steer  to  Pekin  and  be  in  time  to  dine  (eh!) 
With  his  Celestial  Msjesty  of  China  1 
But  still,  perhaps,  some  timorons  soul  may  aay— 
«  Yes^  this  is  fine;  but  what  if  on  the  way         , 
You  knock  your  head,  some  dark  and  starless  nignt. 
When  by  misluck  you  lose  your  only  light, 
On  some  projecting  mountain!  don't  you  fear, 
In  such  a  case,  you'd  scarce  know  how  to  steer! 
Or  it  may  be,  by  some  disastrous  motion. 
You  "sy^Kt  eapsise  and  foil  into  the  ocean. 
Now  this  at  first  looks  plausible  and  sound. 
But  closely  viewed  has  not  the  slightest  ground. 
We  can  ascend  above  earth's  highest  dust : 
Were  this  not  so  your  argument  were  just. 
As  to  onr  oourae  again:  why  such  a  rumpus! 

Does  it  not  strike  you  ttiat  we'll  have  a  compass ! 

Thus  fVimish'd,  sure  we  can  be  at  no  loss, 

Juat  fix  the  tail— then  fly  direct  across. 

Not  like  a  fthip's  course  intricate  and  sinuoua— 

Ours  shall  be  stndght,  nneheqner'd,  and  oontmuous. 

A  light  I  Why  we  could  blow  one  from  a  cinder ; 

Or— better  yet,  might  have  a  box  of  tinder. 

Fear  not,  good  friend,  but  rest  yourself  contented ; 

All  such  unlucky  scathe  shall  be  prevented.  • 
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What  happy  times !  when  eyexy  man  oould  fly 
From  earth-bred  danger  to  the  upper  sky. 
The  earthquake  I  Pho,  we'll  mount  our  flying  car^ 
And  yiew  earth's  dread  couTulsions  ftom  afar. 
Buoyant  and  safe  superior  to  all  harm, 
Without  one  faint  emotion  of  alanm 


Hail|  happy  day  !  auspidous  era,  hail ! 
When,  spirit-like,  all  men  shall  fly— not  sadl  *. 
When  brightest  names  shall  be  no  more  despised, 
When  Henson  thine  shall  be  immortalixed^— 
And  last  not  least,  when  sbhools  of  eduoation 
Will  haye  their  dais  fi>r  Axsoal  NAyiOAXioif  I 
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Naturalists  admit  the  existence  of  birds  of  prey, 
beasts  of  prej,  fishes  of  prey,— the  jaguar,  the 
shark,  or  the  vulture ; — ^why  not  of  men  of  prey? 
The  camivorous  fang,  the  crooked  beak,  the  ser- 
rated jaw,  the  ferocious  talon,  may  be  wanting  as 
indications ;  but  it  requires  no  over-wary  activity  of 
research  to  detect  attributes  equally  characteristic. 

In  former  times, 

Ere  human  statute  purged  the  general  weal, 

it  was  considered  a  fine  stroke  of  governmental 
policy  to  rid  the  realm  of  a  similar  nuisance,  by 
the  exaction  of  an  annual  tribute  of  wolves'  heads; 
and  at  the  present  day,  every  parish  and  farm  has 
its  official  rat-catcher  or  vermin-hunter,  whose 
business  it  is  to  issue  rewards  for  the  bodies  of 
kites  and  carrion  crows,  which  are  nailed  to  the 
barn-door,  like  malefactors  hung  in  chains,  inrter- 
rorem  to  other  vermin,  and  for  the  sake  of  public 
example.  In  our  opinion,  the  moral  annihilation 
of  men  of  prey  is  an  act  equally  beneficial  to  the 
community  with  the  phydcal  extermination  of 
hawks  and  weasels;  and  we  must  consequently 
be  permitted  to  congratulate  the  country  on  the 
casualties  that  have  lately  occurred  among  the 
predatoiy  human  kind.  There  has,  in  fact,  been 
a  murrain  among  these  fat  kine,  which  threatens 
destruction  to  the  species. 

But  we  even  pretend  to  congratulate  them  on 
something  Jwiher,    No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
order  of  privil^^  thieves  to  which  we  allude, — 
the  money-lenders,  usurers,  and  bill-brokers  of  the 
day,— «re  the  mere  excrescence  of  a  corrupt  order 
of  society :  like  the  fungi  or  vermiculi  generated 
by  decayed  wood.    In  a  wholesome  framework  of 
things,  they  could  not  exist ; — ^there  would  be 
neither  food  for  their  sustenance,  nor  shelter  for 
their  loathsomeness.      When,  therefore,  we  find 
these  noisome  creatures  perishing  of  inanition,  we 
may  as  surely  infer  that  the  corrupt  particles 
which  nourished  them  are  disappearing,  as  we  are 
able  to  detect  a  house  on  the  eve  of  failing  from 
the  migration  of  the  rats.    As  the  field  which  is 
covered  with  carrion  crows  must,  we  know,  be 
fertile  in  grubs  and  worms,  the  city  infested  with 
usurers  must  also  be  infested  with  spendthrifts  ;— 
and,  on  hailing  in  the  ChvsetU  the  names  of  notori- 
ous bill-brokers  and  their  attorneys,  we  have  a  right 
to  conclude  that  thdr  occupation  is  gone.     No 
victims  bftiiig  left  to  fill  the  maw  of  the  men  of 
prey,  we  are  at  once  rid  of  the  rou^  and  his  assassin. 
It  would  be  an  apt  lesson  to  the  times, — a  lesson 
which  all  who  run  might  read, — ^were  the  effigies 
of  these  human  kites  nailed  up,  as  a  public  ex- 
ample, over  the  andent  gateways  of  the  various 
familj^  numsions  ruined    by  their  inter})0€ition« 


As  the  heraldic  achievement  exhibits  its  proud 
escutcheon  over  the  portals  through  which  the 
master  has  been  recently  carried  forth  to  the  graye, 
the  portraits  of  these  extortioners  should  be  ^fixed 
to  the  family  mandon  whose  master  is  expatriated 
in  consequence  of  the  fatal  ministry  of  the  bill- 
broker.  There  they  should  hang,  amid  the  curses 
of  the  miserable  tenantry  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  noble  landlord,  to  gild  whose  waste 
their  labours  were  so  fearfully  taxed.  The  rorai 
population,  who  have  seen  the  Sheriff's  officer  and 
the  auctioneer  succeed  each  other  in  those  time- 
honoured  halls, — ^the  fine  old  family  pictures  and 
plate,  (in  which  they  took  a  species  of  pride  and 
delight,  as  an  investment  of  the  contributions  of 
their  forefathers  to  the  family  property,)  trans- 
ferred to  the  hands  of  strangers^ — ^the  old  wines, 
and  the  last  hogshead  of  October,  brewed  to  grace 
the  future  coming  of  age  of  the  heir  of  the  ancient 
house,  carried  off  by  a  publican's  dray,  to  be  sold 
in  measures  at  a  pot-house;  and  who  turn  away 
desponding  from  the  mansion  which,  being  en- 
tailed, cannot  be  transferred  to  a  mora  deserying 
proprietor ;  aware  that  grass  is  about  to  clothe  the 
court-yard  to  which  the  stranger  never  repaired  in 
vain  for  hospitality  in  the  olden  time ;  and  that  no 
Christnuis  dole  of  blankets  and  coals  is  to  requite 
the  injury  of  their  high  rents  and  oom-law  tasr 
fortunes; — the  rural  population,  yre  say,  should 
learn  the  precise  name  and  nature  of  the  evil  ^ 
should  be  enabled  to  place  their  finger  on  the 
livid  spot  from  which  emanates  the  plague  and 
pestilence ; — should  be  taught  to  pity  the  thrifUeas 
spendthrift,  prematurely  ruined,  as  a  victim ;  but 
to  execrate,  as  a  privileged  robber,  the  man  of  prey 
who  has  thriven  on  his  undoing. 

We  do  not  allude  simply  to  the  bill-broken,— 
the  two  hundred  per  cent,  discounter,  who  paisoes 
his  mole-like  calling  in  those  dark  oomen  of  the 
metropolis,  at  the  existence  of  which  the  law  con- 
nives, till  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  that 
Justice  is  represented  with  her  eyes  blindfdlded, 
only  that  the  people  may  be  unable  to  discover 
she  is  fast  asleep.     When  these  men  of  prey  hsTe 
done  their  work,*-when  the  silly  schoolboy,  into 
whom  they  inserted  their  vampire  daws  at  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  is  allowed  to  escape  at  twenty- 
one,  with  his  strength  exhausted,  and  scarcely  a 
drop  of  blood  remaining  in  his  veins,«-eomes  the 
operation  of  a  secondary  class  of  men  of  prey,  mors 
fatal  perhaps  than  the  first ;  who  administer  re- 
storatives scarcely  less  exhausting  than  the  attack 
of  the  original  vampire-bat.    In  every  mahdy, 
there  are  two  dangers  to  apprehend, — the  power  of 
the  disease,  and  the  power  of  the  physician ;  and 
in  most  fatal  cases,  the  chances  are  even,  which  of 
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the  ttro  bafi  finuhed  the  patient.  Bat  the  chances 
are  Mi  even  when,  to  the  injuries  of  the  money- 
lender Bbooeed  the  machinations  of  the  legal  setter 
to  tights, — the  diy-norse  of  ricketty  estates, — ^the 
Wlmipt's  iriendy — ^the  man  of  prey,  who,  seizing 
from  tlw  hands  oi  tha  tiembling,  bewildered  foo^ 
who  has  outran  his  mean%  hia  rent-roll  and 
banker's  book,  pata  a  parse  into  his  pockety  bidding 
him  use  it  sparingly  in  some  foreign  ooantiy ;  and 
that,  m  the  interim,  his  afiairs  shall  be  **  brought 
ronnd!** 

We  should  yery  much  like  to  know  toAoM  affairs 
were  ever  brought  round  by  one  of  these  plausible 
extortioners,  the  quacks  of  the  legal  profession, 
like  the  nurse  who  silences  the  peerish  cries  of 
an  ailing  child  by  fatal  opiates,  they  reduce  the 
spendthrift  to  a  state  of  torpor,  by  means  which  he 
does  not  perceive  to  be  an  extension  of  the  evil ; 
and  in  the  end,  devour  what  spoil  has  been  left  by 
their  less  plausible  predecessors. 

Such  men  enjoy  their  villa  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London ;  their  dinners  and  their  claret 
are  quoted ; — and  they  are  seen  at  Epsom,  Ascot, 
or  Doncaster,  on  the  plea  that  one  or  other  of  their 
unfortunate  clients  is  on  the  turf,  whose  interests 
they  must  attend  to.  Other  of  their  victims  have 
private  boxes  at  the  opera  or  theatres,  which,  dur- 
ing their  absence  from  England,  are  comprehended 
among  the  perquisites  of  Uie  man  of  prey  ;  for,  in 
sharing  the  predatory  habits  of  the  sleek  and 
spotted  leopard,  he  often  shares  also  the  animal's 
pretensions  to  comeliness. 

Others  are  forced  (for  the  interests  of  their 
clients)  to  shoot  over  their  preserves  or  moors,  or 
takeapeiBonal  interest  in  their  deer-stalking,  which 
might  otherwise  fall  into  the  hands  of  interested 
l^eepers.  The  pine-apples  of  the  spendthrift  also 
want  eating ; — for  as  a  matter  of  mercfaandiae, 
what  signifies  ao  small  an  item  in  the  budget? 
OccaaionaUy  a  fine  statue  or  picture,  bought  in 
hy  a  mistake  of  the  auctioneer,  is  left  to  adorn  for 
years  the  viUa  of  the  man  of  prey,  **  till  he  can 
obtain  a  purchaser."  In  short,  he  is  reluctantly 
compelled  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  simple  fool  to  whom  every  fortnight 
he  despatches  lectures  and  expostulations  to  eco- 
nomy, at  Naples  or  Brussels  ;  and  once  a-year, 
a  handsome  folio  volume  in  sheets,  back-stitched 
^th  green  ribbon,  and  neatly  tied  up  with  red 
tape,  containing  a  MS.  account  of  their  mutual 
obligations ; — ^the  balance-sheet  of  which  exhibits 
so  formidable  a  show  of  arithmetic,  that  the  hor- 
ror-struck spendthrift  locks  it  up  in  his  desk  from 
the  participation  of  his  family;  determined  to 
examine  it  at  some  more  convenient  season,  and 
begging,  in  hia  next  letter  to  his  man  of  prey— 
(in  this  case  the  true  synonym  of  man  of  business) 
— **that  it  may  stand  over ;"  and  stand  over  it 
does,  till,  at  the  end  of  half*a-dozen  years  of  pri- 
vation and  remorse,  the  starveling  wretch,  whose 
^  estate  la  at  nurse,  finds  the  half-a-dozen  vo- 


lumes as  impossible  of  perusal  as  though  they  were 
Parliamentary  Reports. 

This  is  no  imaginary  sketch.  Such  men  live, 
and  move,  and  have  their  being,  with  their  betters 
so  much  in  their  power,  as  to  have  acquired  a  sort 
of  station  and  respectability  among  the  infamies 
that  be.  The  flagrant  pitch  to  which  the  vice  of 
usury  was  attaining  in  the  English  capital,  has 
fortunately  wrought  its  own  cure ;  and  within  the 
last  year,  so  prodigious  has  been  the  crash  of  ruin, 
that,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  earthquake  at  Pointe-i- 
Petre,  whera^  unable  to  concede  separate  burial  to 
the  dead,  quicklime  was  flung  over  hundreds  of 
bodies  at  a  time,  in  order  to  remove  them  out  of 
sight  before  a  general  pestilence  was  engendered, — 
a  sort  of  jail-delivery  process  has  been  resorted  to, 
towards  the  spendthrifts  of  the  land. 

The  moral  effect  of  this  has  been  oonsiderable. 
The  light  of  the  lantern  turned  by  a  gaoler  into  a 
dungeon,  serves  only  to  revolt  the  spectator,  by 
exhibiting  a  black  and  noisome  hole,  infested  by 
vermin,  and  a  wretched  prisoner  mouldering  away 
in  the  gloom.  But  the  disgust  created  in  the  visi- 
ter finds  wholesome  vent.  Prison  discipline  becomes 
improved;  and  the  successors  of  that  wretched 
captive  profit  by  the  miseries  and  the  exposure  he 
has  sustained. 

So,  though  nothing  will  restore  to  the  venerable 
castles  stripped  in  our  own  day  of  the  shade  of  their 
ancestral  oaks,  (the  price  of  which,  filtered  through 
the  hands  of  Uie  bill-brokers  and  other  men  of 
prey,  has  been  melted  at  Crockford's  or  Newmar- 
ket,)— ^though  nothing  will  serve  to  reunite  the 
princely  galleries  dispersed — ^to remould  themassive 
plate  melted  down,  or  efface  from  the  annals  of  a 
noble  family  the  stigma  of  expatriation,  absentee- 
ism, bankruptcy,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
created  by  the  loss  of  their  natural  protectors,  a 
better  order  of  things  must  arise  from  the  catas- 
trophe. Such  misdoings  strike  a  death-blow  at  all 
that  remains  to  England  of  her  feudal  institutions. 
Such  acts,  and  such  subversions  of  authority  and 
influence,  beget  the  necessity  of  a  new  balance  of 
social  power. 

Let  the  Conservatives  look  to  it  I — The  cause  of 
liberalism  derives  more  benefit  from  one  such 
aristocratic  crash,  than  from  a  thousand  Chartist 
meetings.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  Prince  de 
Gu^me'n^  gave  the  first  blow  to  the  nobility  of 
France, — ^the  final  one  being  effected  by  the  axe  of 
the  Revolution.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  Prince 
de  Gu^m^n^e,  of  the  noble  house  of  Rohan,  was 
like  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  props  of 
the  throne.  The  thoughtless  Parisians  talked  of 
it  as  a  nine-days'  wonder.  Yet  at  the  end  of  nine 
times  nine  years,  the  vibration  produced  in  the  an- 
cient structure  of  the  monarchy  by  that  breach  of 
aristocratic  faith,  will  not  have  subsided !  Again 
we  say,  let  the  Conservatives  look  to  it,  and  coal- 
esce with  us  in  measures  for  the  annihilation  of 
the  fatal  race  of  Mbn  of  Pket. 
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THE  LAND  WE  LIVE  IN. 


A  POLmCAL  PABUb 


^  Ths  land  we  lire  In/*— is  a  maxim  good: 
Bat  then,  it  ahonld  be  right! jundeniood. 
Its  meaning  thin  :  Let  each  one  hare  a  party 
Who  delyea  by  labour  or  who  spina  by  art ; 
For,  saith  the  words  which  working  handa  inapirOs 
'^  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  hia  hire.'' 

^  The  land  we  Iito  in,  tboee  who  like  it  not» 
May  quit  the  soil,  and  seek  aome  easier  lot : 
Roam  east,  roam  west,  or  sonth,  seek  any  spaee. 
Bat  leave  yoar  birth-right,  and  yoor  dwelling-plaoe.^ 
So  speak  the  proad  monopolising  powers, 
**  Ye  are  not  worthy,  and  the  land  is  onra.** 

The  maxim  hath  a  moral ;  sinee  I*m  able, 
111  turn  it  to  aooonnt  by  way  of  ikhla. 

A  merry  linnet,  meiry  ae  the  spring,  ' 

With  tonefol  Toioe,  npon  a  hoToiing  wing, 

A  yoang  mate  son^t;  and  haying  won  hia  hridoj 

Biult  them  a  nest  alons  the  hedge-row  side  ; 

A  pretty  nest  with  sll^t  fronds  interlaced, — 

By  the  green  branchings  of  the  hawthorn  braced. 

The  mossy  bank^— the  leTeret's  raaaet  hide,— 

The  awan'a  white  neckr-the  heifer'a  don  sleek  sidv— 

All  ftimished  gamitare  of  nature's  best. 

And  so  the  pretty  linnets  made  their  neat. 

Proud  to  erect,  proud  also  to  maintain. 

And  thinking  laboor  was  the  road  to  gain. 

The  gentle  buds  ne'er  felt  a  wish  to  roam. 

And  oaUed  their  little  nest,  their  island  home. 

Blest  in  their  lore,  content  and  happy  they, 

Nor  sought  for  other  scenes,  more  bright  and  gay  : 

Happy  chirped  he,  and  sang  from  every  tree, 

And  she  as  happy  as  a  mate  eonld  be. 

— Days  passed  along,  and  proereant  love  amy4 

Five  little  eggs  within  the  home  they  made  i 

When  nature  whisper'd,  incubation  nfe 

Shall  bring  the  senseless  globes  to  light  and  life. 

Sweet  Jenny  Linnet  reared  her  little  crest, 

*<  Tie  nature's  work/-aad  nature's  works  ate  Uest.** 

A  rustling  sound  of  pinions  wild  and  strong, 
Is  heard  the  branches  of  the  thorn  among ; 
A  voice  as  harsh  as  Discord's  volee  may  b4» 
The  ooeki*  note  of  proad  M«Bopaly. 


Watching  the  hour,  imheeded,  by  the  aide 
Of  native  vrorth  its  noxious  germs  abide. 
Her  wings  dtsolosed,  the  simple  linnet  waita 
The  weary  hours,  nor  patient  watbh  abatea ; 
TUl  time  diaplays,  beneath  her  ardent  view. 
Her  five  loved  offering  now  incroased  by  two. 
On  all  she  equal  tends,  at  mom,  at  eve. 
At  sonny  noon,  moif  knew  she  hew  to  grieve ; 
While  on  a  naighbonring  braaoh  her  jolly  tu^ 
Trill'd  forth  his  song  of  tender  love  elate. 


Sneh  joy  vrae  theicB--Joy,  soon  alas  I  to  elflse. 
For  lo.l  the  ouckoos  proved  ri|^t  airaat  Ibea. 
Their  ugly  ollbpring,  stoutest  on  the  wing, 
Swell'd  round  m  belly — gave  the  shoulder  spring, 
Till  gaining  strength  they  stinted  not  their  rest. 
Until  they  flung  the  linnets  tnm  the  nest. 
The  parents,  home  ntuming  irith  the  fiwd. 
For  which  they'd  rang'd  the  fields  and  leaQr  wood, 
In  diro  dismay  beheld  their  ofifapring  laid 
On  the  bleak  sod,  chill'd,  bare,  and  almost  dead. 
With  thrilling  voice  nnto  the  cuckoo  bird, 
The  Unnets  in  remonstnaoe  then  wen  beaid. 
Qf  kindness  shown,  and  tenderness  displayed^ 
They  spake,  but  neither  threats  nor  v»nnting  mid*. 
Then  from  the  Cuckoo's  wide  imperious  throat, 
Was  heard  the  impudent  defying  note : 
*<  The  land  we  Uve  in,  those  who  like  it  no*, 
Kay  quit  the  soil  and  seek  some  happier  lot** 
Forth  to  the  woods  the  sorrowing  linnets  go^ 
And  to  their  neighbours  tell  the  tale  of  woe : 
With  flowing,  sympathetic  tears,  they  heard 
The  sad  recital  of  the  ii^jured  bird ; 
Then  wing'd  their  way,  to  remedy  tlie  WMmg, 
With  atrrager  power  than  thai  held  by  the  steoag; 
And  hurl'd  the  hideous  onckoee  headkmi^  dovut 
And  plaoed  the  linneta  in  the  home,— tlUir  ova* 

MOJUk 

Ye  pvoad  aad  pewafhl,  aeUsh,  rich,  atd  vaiit 

My  &ble  hath  a  moral  etose  and  plain. 

Read  aa  ye  list^— Oppresaioi^  for  a  whUe^ 

hlay  triumph  in  a  nest,  as  in  an  isle. 

Still  the  good  day  must  come^ — and  right  aaoend 

The  throner-HM  wtong  and  viUany  deaee&d.        K. 


''  THE  LITTLE  BED  BOSK*" 


(vnoM  oosxas.) 


A  MT  caught  sight  of  a  rose  in  a  bower— 

A  little  rose  slyly  hiding 
Among  the  boughs  ;  O  !  the  rose  was  bright 
And  young,  and  it  glimmer'd  like  morning  tf|^ 
The  urchin  sought  It  with  haste ;  Hwaa  a  flower 

A  child  indeed  might  take  pride  in — 
A  little  rose,  little  rose,  little  red  rose, 

Among  the  bushes  hiding. 

The  wild  boy  shouted—''  111  plnok  thee,  roae. 

Little  rose  vainly  hiding 
Among  the  boughs ;"  but  the  little  rose  spoke 
"im  prick  thee,  a»l  that  will  prove  no jr 


Unhurt,  0  then  will  I  moek  thy  woaa« 
Whilst  thou  thy  follv  ait  chiding.*' 

Little  rose,  little  rose,  little  rod  rose. 
Among  this  boshes  mding ! 

But  the  rude  boy  laid  his  hands  on  the  flower, 

Th«  little  rose  vakly  hiding 
Among  the  bo«i^ ;  0^  the  reee  wae  eaogM, 
But  it  tamed  aiaita»  and  prieked  and  fbi^hl. 
And  left  with  its  qwiler  a  anuttt  fkom  that  hoar, 

A  pain  for  ever  abiding ; 
Little  rose,  little  rose,  little  red  rose. 

Among  the  bnahes  hiding  1  J.  Bl 
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THE  DEATH  IN  THE  QUICKSAND,  AND  THE  MOURNER  OF 

THE  ESTUARY. 

▲  ROMANCE  OF  LOCAL  WELSH  HISTORY. 
BY  JOSEPH  DOWNES,  AUTHOR  OF  ''  THE  MOUNTAIN  DECAMERON." 


CHAPTER  I. 

That  ghosts  are  not  gregarious  seems  an  estab- 
lished fact  in  (spectral)  Natural  History.  Gather- 
ings, and  mchs  of  ghosts,  are  not  mentioned  by  any " 
historian  more  modem  than  Ossian.  Ghost-seers 
also  seem  to  have  been  solitary  in  their  habits, 
hardly  an  instance  of  an  apparition  appearing  to 
more  than  one  person  at  a  time  being  on  record,  if 
we  except  that  once-famous  reappearance  of  the 
dead,  to  be  narrated  here,  which  produced  a  "  sen- 
gation"  (for  a  certain  time)  in  all  North  Wales. 
Aboat  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  there  was  to  be 
read,  in  the  few  small  booksellers'  shops  then  foimd 
m  Wales,  a  pamphlet  of  a  few  leaves,  so  heavy  of 
tjpe,  and  of  paper  so  dingy,  as  to  resemble  an  old 
black  letter  one,  professing  to  be — "  The  Straunge 
And  Wonderful  True  Relation  of  the  Apparition 
Now  Appearing  to  Divers  Persons  Crossing  the 
Traeth  Mawr,  Merionethshire,  and  residing  in  the 
Hamlet  of  Maentwrog  thereto  adjacent ;  being  the 
true  Ghostly  effigies  of  the  unfortunate  Gentleman, 
Sir  Rowland  Gervase,  who  was  lost  in  crossing 
those  Quicksands  five  years  ago^Giving  a  full  and 
true  account  of  his  Life  and  Misfortunes,  which, 
as  some  report,  did  drive  him  to  end  it,  and  them 
therein,  by  Felo  De  Se.  Which  wondrous  and  awful 
Tisitation  is  vouched  by  many  Persons  of  Honour, 
also  his  disconsolate  Widow,"  &c.,  &c. 

An  old  man  was  living  fifteen  years  since  in 
Harlech,  who  remembered  reading  this  book,  and 
was,  of  course,  cognizant  of  the  remarkable  story 
it  pretended  to  record.  The  gentleman  alluded  to 
had  been  dis);iuguished,  for  a  short  time  after  his 
accession  to  a  fine  estate,  as  a  sort  of  rural  Timon, 
winning  the  lofi^n«e-worship,  at  least,  of  the  whole 
country  squirearchy,  till  his  profusion  had  ex- 
hausted his  means,  and  left  him  a  prey  to  distress ; 
when,  like  the  trencher  friends  of  the  noble  Athen- 
ian prodigal,  they  all  (except  one,  a  Mr.  Archibald 
Gwynne  of  Pencraig,  his  constant  companion  in 
hoth  fortunes,  but  more  constant  in  the  adverse) 
left  him  with  his  misery ;  but  not  alone — ^for  he 
had  been  blest  with  an  exemplary  wife  and  aiFec- 
tionate  son.  The  river  GlassIyUy  swelled  by  the 
mountain  streams  of  the  region  round  Snowdon, 
expands  into  a  beautiful  estuary,  dividing  the  coun- 
ties of  Merioneth  and  Caernarvon,  and  forming, 
with  another  river's  debouchure,  extensive  sands, 
known  by  the  names  of  "  Traeth  Mawr"  and 
**  Traeth  Bach,"  (greater  and  lesser  sands,)  danger- 
ous to  cross  from  the  frequent  shifting  of  the  quick- 
sands, (a  danger  once  experienced  by  the  writer  of 
this,  in  company  with  his  tw^y  sons,  then  children,) 
tod  still  firequently  fatal  to  travellers  crossing 
w^ithout  a  guide.  It  was  on  the  shore  of  this  fine 
channel,  overhung  with  woods,  that  the  fine  taste 
of  Sir  Rowland  had  chosen  the  site  of  a  marine 
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villa,  which  the  people  named  Plas  Newydd.  After 
his  death,  (which  was  witnessed  by  his  friend 
Gw3mne,)  this  mansion  stood  ruinous,  but  still 
tenanted  by  his  widow  ;  and  it  was  on  the  opposite 
shore,  when  divided  by  high- water,  that  the  figure 
so  exactly  resembling  the  deceased  was  first  seen, 
standing,  as  if  gazing  sadly  across  the  summer  blue 
of  the  waters  en  his  earthly  home.     Again,  the 
same  form  appeared  at  dusk  on  the  wood's  edge, 
gazing  on  his  son,  who  was  salmon-fishing  out 
in  the  rocky  bed  of  the  stream.    The  common 
people  were  confirmed  by  this,  in  the  suspicion  of 
his  death  having  been  a  suicidal  one,  his  troubles 
having  been  as  notorious  as  his  lamented  death. 
The  condition  of  his  still  beautiful  widow  afforded 
a  topic  of  piteous  interest,  hardly  less  awful  than 
that  of  her  husband's  repeated  ghostly  visits.    She 
herself,  indeed,  might  almost  have  been  said  to 
rather  haunt  than  inhabit  that  now  decayed  (once 
tasteful)  villa  on  the  very  edge  of  the  river  widen- 
ing into  the  sea,  where  her  brief  wedded  life  had 
been  passed  with  him  in  "  much  of  joy,  but  more 
of  woe."    .Its  site  was  very  beautiful.    Behind 
towered,  peak  above  peak,  all  the  mountains  that 
cluster  round  Y  Wydfa^  the  giant  head  of  Snow- 
don, with  all  their  woods;  before,  at  low-water, 
a  marbled  breadth  of  fine  sands,  shelly  and  spark- 
ling, stretched  away  to  the  broad  sea,  heard  mur- 
muring on  one  hand,  to  a  grand  range  of  mounti^in, 
topped  with  a  darksome  ruin  (Harlech  Castle)  on 
the  other.    Happy  Welsh  cottage  girls,  barefoot, 
singing  and  knitting  as  they  went,  strolled  over 
this  fine  yellow  fioor  of  natural  Mosaic,  formed  by 
many-coloured  shells,  and  little  pools  mirroring  the 
blue  sky  of  noon,  or  its  rainbow  clouds  in  a  glorious 
sunset ;  while  (picturesque  in  their  red  and  blue 
clothing)  other  cottagers  waded  those  tiny  lakes  for 
shell-fish,  shouting  their  joy  to  each  other  whenever 
some  fine  prey  was  secured.     The  vast  amphi- 
theatre of  wooded  mountains  supplied  such  shady 
covert  for  the  feathered  tribes,  that  one  continuous 
harmony  floated  thence  on  the  noonday  silence — 
over  the  sands,  with  silvery  polypuses  shining 
there— over  the  little  island  (Inys  Gyftan,)  blue 
and  red,  and  green,  with  wild  thyme  and  ivied 
rock,  and  their  pink  vegetable  tapestry — over  the 
mid-river  and  the  sea ;  that  harmony  haidly  broken 
by  the  fitful  shriek  of  the  gull,  and  other  birds  of 
the  sea,  with  their  plaintive  additions  to  the  chorus. 
But  those  fine  sands  were  her  husband's  grave  ; 
and  their  gay  aspects  in  sun  and  summer  became 
shocking  to  the  eye  of  the  mourner.    It  was  only 
while  overhung  by  a  black  evening,  and  ready  to 
be  palled  in  a  double  darkness  of  night  and  storm, 
that  this  unfortunate  lady  endured  to  look  across 
them,  with  her  head  on  her  white,  wasted  arm, 
from  the  ruinous  window-place ;  or  through  the 
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half-fallen  iron  barricade,  which,  with  its  rusty 
red  bars,  still  leaned  from  the  moss-grown  stone 
balustrade  enclosing  the  garden,  now  in  ruin, 
which  her  own  hand  had  planted  to  enjoy  with 
him.  Indeed,  that  lofty  railing,  discordant  to  the 
scene  and  the  taste  of  both,  had  a  sad  recollection 
attached  to  it,  and,  therefcrej  was  now  no  eye-sore 
to  the  broken-hearted  lady.  It  was  reared  by  the 
late  baronet,  to  form  a  sort  of  harbaoan  against 
those  to  Aim  worse  thi^i  lawless — ^those  lawful  foes, 
ydeped  ^^duns*  or  creditors,  who  there  (detained 
by  pulling  at  a  laige  bell)  afforded  him  time  to 
become  a  fugitive,  and  use  his  own  house  as  a 
hiding-place ;  while  his  erer-willing  mate,  (albeit 
all  honour  and  all  delicacy,) /omn;^  him  into  some 
remote  comer,  always  Tolunteered  the  sad  office  of 
evasion,  and  entreaty,  and  bumble  promise,  to  vul- 
gar persecutors ; 

Stood  the  fierce  frown  of  snperdlioiu  brows, 
Deaf  to  their  bnital  threats.* 

All  this  was  over  now.  Too  happy  had  poor 
Amelia  now  esteemed  herself  to  have  still  fulfilled 
this  loathsome  part,  had  ha  been  spared,  for  whose 
sake  she  welcomed — she  usurped  it ! 

Suffering  no  repairs  to  the  mansion,  nor  any 
companion  but  one  female  servant,  she  was  to  be 
seen,  in  such  evenings,  pacing  the  green-grown 
garden  walks^  when  the  leaves  were  falling  and 
yellowing  all  the  surface  of  the  river,  at  hi^-tide, 
or  at  low-water,  rushing  with  a  wild  whistling 
'  noise,  in  red  masses,  across  the  undried  expanse  of 
sands ;  sometimes  borne  down  in  whirlwind  from 
all  the  woods  of  Snowdonia,  and  often  driven  back, 
as  in  rout,  by  sudden  opposing  blasts  from  the  sea, 
changing  the  peace  into  a  tumult ;  joined  to  the 
screams  of  sea-birds,  now  congenial  to  one  who 
now  saw  there  but  the  grave  where  more  than  her 
heart's  Aopn—hst  heart's  better  half,  lay  buried. 
Insanity  was  suspected — ^whispered ; — ^for  she  was 
known  to  take  her  perilous  walkfar  out  into  the  veiy 
mid-channel,  over  those  sands,  when  the  tide  was 
running  in  ;  and  great  «xoitement  often  prevailed 
among  the  more  than  pitying — the  fond  inhabitants 
of  the  shores,  when  her  lone  figure  had  been  espied 
half  a  mile  out,  alone  in  the  shining  wet  waste, 
while  the  white  leaping  of  the  returning  sea,  and 
its  hollow  roaring,  every  minute  grew  greater  on 
the  eye  and  ear. 

In  the  eternal  blackness  of  all  lifo  before  her, 
and  of  her  mind  within,  she  neglected  the  wUr 
signs  of  mourning,  deemed  important  by  less  des- 
perate mourners.  She  did  not  wear  black ;  but 
ner  face  wore  a  ghastliness  of  hue,  from  loathing 
of  daily  food,  sleeplessness,  and  uckness  joined, 
far  more  akin  to  death  and  the  grave,  than  any 
black  habiliments.  The  whiteness  of  the  shroud 
was  added  to  her  natural  alabaster  fairness  of  com- 
plexion, and  the  solemnity  of  what  fancy  deems 
the  gliding  movement  of  a  ghost^  to  the  native 
grace  of  her  step.  But  it  is  time  to  briefly  revert 
to  an  earlier  period  of  her  existence. 

The  connexion  of  this  luckless  pair  had  begun, 
as  it  dosed,  in  romance  and  tragedy,  connected 
with  those  sands.   Lord  Littleton  has  said  of  them, 
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only  ^  their  appearance  (in  gloom  and  evening) 
was  horrible."     He  has  not  noticed  the  beauty 
they  impart  to  the  noble  marine  and  land  landscape 
combined,  in  summer,  (which  I  have  attempted  to 
paint ;)  but  his  epithet  well  applies  to  their  ap- 
pearance in  shady  hours ;  and  had  he  been  a  loi- 
tering pedestrian,  instead  of  an  equipaged  ^lord," 
possibly  he  might  have  heightened  his  description, 
by  actually  catching  a  glimpse  of  this  poor  lady's 
figure  out  on  those  wild  sands,  and  have  given  the 
world  some  particulars  of  a  story,  adapted,  in  my 
opinion,  to  purposes  of  the  highest  dramatic  ambi- 
tion.    A  terrible  shipwreck  on  the  sands  of  the 
^  Traeth  Bach,"  (smaller  sands,)  an  adjacent  rirer 
estuary,  threw  on  that  coast  a  most  beautiful  Irish 
girl  of  respectable  parents,  making  her  an  orphan 
in  the  same  moment,  both  perishing  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  their  child  being  hardly  rescued,  with 
some  property,   from   the  barbarous   hands  of 
wreckers,  by  the  gallantry  of  the  youthful  Welsh 
squire,  afterwards  her  husband^  and  subsequently 
inheriting  a  baronetcy.     One  son  was  bom  to  tha 
juvenile  couple,  whose  stolen  nuptials  had  been  so 
much  before  the  usual  period,  that  now  (that  is^ 
at  the  period  of  her  widowhood  just  described,) 
this  son  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  while 
his  beautiful  mother  was  but  in  her  thirty-fourth. 
Her  husband's  accession  to  title  was  marked  with 
brief  festive  feelings,  being  the  signal  for  the  rash 
of  ruin  that  followed  his  fatal  imprudences.    He 
had  mortgaged  all  his  available  means  so  deeply, 
that  a  life-annuity,  which  hb  fondness  had  secured 
for  his  young  wife  in  the  event  of  his  dying  before 
her,  was  the  only  resource  that  remained  for  her 
against  want  when  his  tragical  death  occurred. 
Hence,  much  of  their  wedded  life  had  been  spent 
in  the  retributive  pains  of  improvidenoe^  humili- 
ation, and  terror,  ^hen,  one  autumnal  evening,  Sir 
Rowknd  ordered  out  his  horse  to  cross  ths  Traetha, 
in  company  with  a  friend. 

He  had  been  recently  infuriated  by  an  insolent 
creditor,  who  had  caused  his  gentle  *lady  to  bunt 
into  tears  by  his  brutal  langui^ge ;  and,  terribly 
agitated,  while  still  pale  with  fiury,  after  venting 
imprecations  on  his  own  head  for  his  past  folly, 
addressed  her  as  follows ;  tears  that  followed  this 
outbreak,  like  showers  f^r  thunder,  terrifying,  a« 
much  as  they  affected,  his  devoted  wifo,  who  well 
knew,  that  proud  and  fiery  natures  such  as  hi^do 
not  relieve  themselves  by  that  feminine  mode  of 
relief,  but  after  the  most  terrific  inward  convul- 
sions.   Into  ^o  other  bosom  could  he  indeed  have 
poured  those  (to  him)  unnatural  drops  forced  out  by 
the  triple  agony  of  f^ry,  remorse,  and  demir : — 
**  Oh,  Amelia,  my  dear  Amelia,  jfim  shall  bear 
this  no  more  I    Why  would  you  go  to  the  gate — 
why  force  me  to  skulk,  like  a  poltroon,  while  I  put 
y<m  forth  to  be  insulted  1    For  God's  sak^,  wan 
our  Marmaduke,  by  his  father  s  fate,  against  his 
father's  folly  I    Tell  him  there  is  a  hell  on  earth ; 
it  is — Debt!  and^a  tormenting,  degrading,  pitiless 
devil  of  that  hell-*  creditor !    Tell  him—" 

"  My  life  and  soul  T  she  replied,  «  you  fri^ten 
me!  Why  do  you  bid  iM  tell  him?  wbydoyoutalk 
like  one  dying,  one  leaving  him  and  mel  Let  me  hokl 
your  head !  lay  it  on  my  bosom !    Have  y\)a  not 
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often  said  noiliiiig  eould  leach  you  there  ?    Oh, 
come,  conley  come  I'* 

**  Not  even  here^  is  reiiige  from  these  vulgar^  these 
nean  Furies  that  hunt  me  in  this  paradise/'  he  le- 
jdn^  throwing  liimself  into  her  embrace.  '*  Who 
can  bear  this,  and  feel  tiiat  it  is  deserred,  self-inflict- 
ed?   Tell  him  that  /  began  with  a  dread  of  being 
thought  poor-spirited  and  mean,  so  threw  about 
n^th  as  worthless :  and  see  me  now  /  hunted  into 
dark  holes  of  my  own  house^  God  help  me,  for  fear  of 
the  tfle  mechanic  face  of  the  meanest  of  mankind  I 
Tdlhihihowl  scorned  themiserythemoney-hoarder^ 
and,  not  to  be  thought  like  hiin,  I  cast  it  away  on 
what  others  enjoyed  but  /did  not^merelytoshowmy 
spirit ;  and  new  there's  not  a  starved  miser  breath- 
ing, that  doats  on  gold  as  /  do  1    Grold  ?  gold !  gold 
that  would  buy  otf  these  blood-hounds — ^^t  wolf- 
dog,  who  drewtears  fratsi  these  pooreyes,"  (and  there 
he  kissed  passionately,  as  in  madness^  her  wet 
iyes;)  gold,  that  would  restore  peace  to  this  sweet 
hermitage,  sleep  to  my  pillow,  hope  to  my  heart, 
lome  prospect  to  liie--<mr  life !  waste  ^old  f  Oh, 
fool !  madman !     The  sordid  miser's  madness  is 
eod-]ike  wisdom  to  that !  He  has  his  pleasure  over 
his  heaps,  /eat  my  own  heart  in  wretched  long- 
ing fot  gold,  redeeming  gold,  a^d  get  only  tor^ 
flient,  remorseful^  torment  for  my  love !    I  uhu  a 
man  of  honour,  tell  him ;  I  fancied  myself  such :  but 
oh !  who  knows  what  horrid  dreams  of  burglary, 
TiUany,  foul,  foulest  felony,  will  fdroe  themselves 
on  the  purest  mind,  when  a  man  has  thrown  from 
him  ^t  inestimable  jewel,  Independence,  and  he 
dreams  of  recoYering  it  ?    What  sea  of  horror,  ay 
d  blood,  wHl  he  not  be  half  ready  to  plunge  into, 
in  mad  moments,  to  bring  it  up  from  its  depths  ? 
Tell  him,  I  once  feared  not  the  face  of  man,  sword 
in  hand  or  crown  on  his  head.     I  felt  neither  fear 
nor  awe  :  I  was  proud  of  this  high  spirit ;  but,  de- 
apising  Prudence,  not?,  every  day  some  mean  wretch, 
with  his  vulgar  face,  stares  in  mine,  and  I  dare  not 
meet  his  surly  eye,  but  deject  mine  like  a  chastised 
schoolboy.     I  cotdd  not  endure  injustice  done  to 
<fthers,  I  fiercely  resented  the  slightest  ofiered  to 
myself, — and  now  every  day  some  such  dirty  tyrant 
and  tormentor  comes  tearing  at  that  bell,  and  in- 
aiBts  on  my  doing  an  impossibility — ^paying,  with- 
<mt  the  means  of  payment !    I  am  lost,  Amelia, 
lost,  rained  and  deserve  to  be ;  but  j^ou  are  not,  my 
dearest  God  be  thanked !  nor  our  boy :  he  will  in- 
herit tnose  entaOed  estates,  now  unavailable  to  me, 
and  you  will  be*  amply  provided  for  by  the  several 
hfe-insiirances  I  have  effected  on  yonr  behalf.   My 
folly  has  cursed  you  in  life,  but  my  death  will — 
I  mean  would — ^bl^  you  with  that  competence, 
that  affluence  I  must  never  know  again !" 

These  were  the  last  words  heard  by  the  weeping 
lady  frotn  the  quivering  white  lips  of  the  penitent 
prodigal.  That  same  day,  the  ^end  who  accom- 
panlea  him  returned  with  the  dismal  tidings  of  his 
death  in  the  estuary  quicksands.  Passionate  and 
desperate  as  they  were,  they  involved  truths  not 
profitless  for  the  warning  of  youth ;  showing  how, 
what  a  youth  often  deems  the  soaring  of  a  daring 
and  generous  spirit,  is,  in  truth,  the  first  stooping  to 
ahject  slavery,  and  the  buffets  of  the  basest  of  man- 
kiQdy-*4he  contempt  of  money,  but  the  first  step 


toward  the  most  sordid  ravening,  perpetual  (yet 
hopeless)  gloating  on  it^  beyond  the  most  insane 
longing  of  the  meanest  miser !  And  these  sad,  wild 
words  remained  engraven  on  the  very  ^eart  of  the 
widow  like  characters  on  a  tomb^  while  their  pur- 
port darkly  hiuted  that  the  event  of  that  (all-end- 
ing) day  was  not  accidental. 

Marmaduke,  the  son,  failed  not  to  profit  by  this 
terrible  lesson.  He  grew  up  a  wise,  prudent,  af« 
fectionate,  though  somewhat  melancholic  charac- 
ter, comforting  his  mother  as  far  as  filial  fondness 
could  avail  against  a  *^  rooted  sorrow."  He  con- 
stantly refused  to  assume  the  title  of  baronet,  in 
(perhaps)  morbid  tenderness  toward  his  parent's 
weakness,  who  could  not  hear,  unafiected,  that  title 
borne  by  another,  which  of  itself  proclaimed  the 
death  of  its  former  possessor. 

When,  after  the  lapse  of  four  years,  the  rumour 
rose  of  her  lost  husband's  very  image  having  been 
espied  gliding  in  the  shade  of  the  wood's  edge,  or 
solemnly  standing  by  the  river,  looking,  for  hours, 
across  the  water,  at  the  ruinous  house,  the  living 
tomb  of  that  mourning  lady,  she  «at  first  rebuked 
the  credulity  of  the  peasantry ;  but  when  the  won- 
derful form  of  mystery  was  shown  to  her,  seem- 
ingly leaning  against  a  rock  exactly  facing  Plas 
Newydd,  (as  the  house  was  called,)  but  divided  by 
the  river  Glaaslyn,  there  from  half  a  mUe  to  a  mile 
broad,  she  cried  out  for  a  telescope,  and  directing 
it,  as  well  as  her  shaking  hand  allowed,  to  the  dear 
delusion,  as  soon  as  it  bore  on  the  well-known  fea- 
tures, feu  down  in  a  long  and  death-like  fiainting  fit. 
But  when  repetition  of  this  phenomenon  had  dulled 
the  acuteness  of  her  feelings,  she  seemed  to  derive 
strange  comfort  from  the  visitation.     It  was  even 
whispered,  thatconfirmed  monomania  had  followed, 
and  that  she  would  frequent  the  loneliest  recesses  by 
moonlight,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  spirit'sawfid 
society.    There  is  a  small  island  (already  noticed) 
midway  between  the  shores,  then  used  only  for  pas- 
turing a  few  goats  and  sheep,  with  a  ruinous  f  Ate^ 
inff  upon  it,  or  **hafod^*  (summer-house,)  as  the 
Wel^  call  it,  for  sheltering  the  shepherd  for  a 
night,  or  during  storm — a  romantic  little  islet,  like 
a  WaJes  in  epitome,  ivied  rock,  greensward,  preci- 
pice, and  flowery  hollowforming  its  few  acres  of  sea^ 
beat  land.  There  the  wretched  lady  had  been  known 
to  seclude  herself  a  night  long,  by  crossing  the  sanda 
to  it  and  remaining  till  the  sea  cut  her  off,  through 
the  dark  hours,  from  all  sentient  beings,  except 
such  as  ghostly  fancy  may  believe  to  have  shared 
her  solemn  solitude  ;  beings  to  which  seas  present 
no  barrier,  quicksand  gulfs— even  the  grave  itself, 
no  prison-house. 


CHAFTSR  n« 

Truly  has  the  great  Roman  Epic  poet  luud,— 
**  Yarium  et  mutabile  semper  fcemina !"  Behold  a 
wonder !  She  whose  self-immolated  beauty  seem-> 
ed  to  forbid  the  very  thought  of  passion  in  the 
boldest  gazer— inaccessable  as  some  glorious  moun- 
tain flower,  left  high  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
hands,  by  the  sudden  fkU  of  the  foundation-earth 
in  which  it  grew  from  a  seed,  there  to  bloom  out 
its  last  of  life,  gazed  up  to  by  meu  froa  belowi 
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and  smiled  on  by  heaven  from  above,  but  never 
touched  or  breathed  on  more — she^  the  ^'  Mourner 
of  the  Estuary,"  became  the  object  of  vulgar  sen- 
sual scandal — and,  sad  to  tell!  not  the  innocent  ob- 
ject !  In  plain  truth,  passion,  mighty  passion,  by 
which  Troy  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  Rome  rose  from 
a  robber  colony  into  the  city  of  universal  empire, 
through  the  mediation  of  Sabine  beauty,— this 
voiceless  conqueror,  it  was  too  apparent,  had  found 
a  time  to  penetrate  the  citadel  of  eternal  mourning, 
and  produced  its  usual  effects. 

The  faithful  Gwenlian,  her  servant  once,  com- 
panion now,  even  she  was  excluded  all  confidence 
in  this  astonishing  and  revolting  secret ;  yet  it  be- 
came at  last,  no  secret,  even  to  her,  that  this  once 
immaculate  beauty  had  forgotten  her  dead  lord, 
and  was  in  that  condition  wherein  the  poet  says 
**  ladies  wish  to  be  who"  have  "  lords"  to  "  love." 
Some  change,  some  great  though  secreted  change, 
in  her  state  of  mind,  had  indeed  betrayed  itself  to 
this  watchful  attendant.  She  improved  in  beauty  ; 
the  wanness  of  mental  repining  gave  place  to  a 
faint  flush  like  that  of  sunset  upon  snow,  and  some- 
thing of  voluptuous  exhilaration  peeped  at  times 
from  within  the  depth  of  her  still  hollow  eyes.  The 
country  gossip  of  her  poor  forgotten  husband's  re- 
appearance, when  *'  beneath  the  pale  moon  his 
ghost  would  glide  over  the  green,"  was  no  longer 
listened  to  with  tears,  but  discouraged,  as  if  it  in- 
volved a  tacit  i^proach.  The  rustics  of  the  Traeth 
and  its  pastoral  borders  never  heard  of  the  Epheaian 
matron,  the  fort  of  whose  heart  was  fairly  carried 
by  a  common  soldier  even  within  the  death- vault 
of  her  **  dear"  husband ;  but  banters  as  keen,  if  less 
classical,  were  all  afloat,  against  this  ^^  modem  in- 
stance," as  those  which  have  perpetuated  the  shame 
of  the  mourning  wanton  of  Ephesus.  She  con- 
fessed nothing— she  was  evidently  in  confusion  of 
mind,  overwhelmed  with  shame  ;  she  still  exhibit- 
ed even  despair,  but  of  a  commonplace  kind,  easily 
distinguishable  from  that  solemn  sadder  imearthly 
resignation,  which  had  so  long  benighted  her  beauty, 
like  the  gorgeous  pall  of  the  Muse  of  Tragedy  her- 
self. 

There  was  but  one  person  on  whom  the  suspicion 
of  the  country  fell :  there  was  but  one  male  person 
besides  her  son  who  had  approached  her  in  her  soli- 
tude in  the  character  of  comforter  and  adviser.  This 
was  Archibald  Gwynne,  Esquire,  a  retired  military 
man  residing  near,  married,  and  a  father,  and  of 
spotless  character,  ostensibly  at  least,  till  then;  the 
friend  of  Sir  Rowland,  already  mentioned  as  wit- 
nessing his  death  on  the  sands,  from  which  he  him- 
self, he  said,  narrowly  escaped  in  trying  to  save 
him.  This  gentleman  was  idso  one  of  the  trustees 
to  the  entailed  estates  during  the  son  s  minority, 
and  acted  for  the  widow  in  receiving  her  large  an- 
nuities accruing  on  her  husband's  death.  It  ap- 
peared but  too  clearly,  that  his  frequent  access  to 
the  mourner  in  the  character  of  comforter,  had  in- 
sensibly won  on  so  tender  and  so  forlorn  a  heart,  to 
admit  him  in  a  tenderer  characterat  last.  Thisissue 
of  their  friendship  was  the  more  lamentable,  as  in- 
volving the  peace  of  a  woman  not  less  amiable  than 
she  herself  had  enee  been,  and  been  universally 
considered.    Matilda,  the  wife  of  this  too  attractive 


friend,  (for  although  older  than  liis  lost  school-fel- 
low and  companion.  Sir  Rowland,  he  was  still  a  iv- 
markably  fine  man,  of  bland  manners,  and  kindly 
feelings,)  was  inconsolable  under  his  infidelity. 
The  country  people  felt  for  her,  as  she  was  espied 
wandering  in  self-neglect  with  eyes  red  with  weep- 
ing, in  the  loneliest  places ;  and  a  sudden  revolution 
transferred  all  their  pity  from  the  mourner  of  the 
Traeth  Mawr  to  this  more  innocent  mourner,  at- 
taching to  the  former  all  the  odium  so  just  towanb 
one,  who,  under  the  mask  of  grief,  still  preserred, 
had  inflicted  on  her  that  mourning,  seduced  her 
husband's  heart  and  society  from  her,  and  acted 
the  wanton  under  the  garb  of  almost  sainted  sor* 
row  and  eternal  faith  to  the  dead. 

The  lady  Amelia,  I  have  said,  had  been  known 
more  than  once  to  cross  the  sands  at  nightfall,  and 
pass  the  night  on  the  island,  with  only  the  little 
'^  hafodty,"  beneath  one  of  the  rocks,  shut  in  by 
the  tide.  Rumour  now  gave  a  very  difieient  mo- 
tive for  that  melancholy  wildness  of  act, — ^thst  fo^ 
saking  of  human  homes  at  midnight, — ^from  ^A<Mt^ 
assignation. 

The  maid  Gwenlian  had  detected  her  mistress  in 
the  act  of  anxiously  adorning  her  person,  (that 
person  so  long  neglected!)  just  prior  to  these  os- 
tensibly despairing  excursions.  She  watched,  aod 
at  last  surprised  the  suspected  gentleman  in  the 
act  of  stealing  along  the  edge  of  the  isle,  amoof 
the  deep  sand-banks  surrounding  it,  by  moonlight 
She  knew  him  by  his  military  cloak,  (one  worn  by 
Mr.  Gwynne,)  though  mu filed ;  and  liiough  the  tide, 
fast  running  in,  compelled  her  to  hasten  back, 
otherwise  she  must  have  spent  many  hours  on  the 
island,  her' conviction  was  equally  strong,  as  if  she 
had  accosted  him. 

The  unfortunate  frail  one  now  endured  trials, 
the  hardest  to  be  borne  by  women  yet  retaining 
womanly  delicacy, — the  silent  scorn  of  her  own 
sex,  the  vulgar  merriment  of  the  other,  the  indig- 
nation of  all  who  loathed  hypocrisy,  and  pitied 
conjugal  love  sufiering,  and   domestic  happiDess 
broken  for  ever.    But  there  was  one  to  whose  eye 
she  could  not  bear  to  raise  hers,— one  whose  pre- 
sence, long  her  only  comfort,  was  become  her  hea- 
viest trial  to  bear,  —  those  of  her  high-minded, 
gentle-hearted,  but  now  indignant  son.    His  dumb 
wrath  had  long  been  smothering :  he  threatened 
the  seducer  of  his  mother,  with  his  eyes,  every  time 
he  met  him — declining  all  conference  with  him, 
though  earnestly  sought.    Loving^his  deceased  pa- 
rent tenderly,  he  seemed  to  extend  to  his  appan- 
tion,  or  rather  his  unresting  soul,  so  wonderfully 
figured  to  his  senses,  all  the  love  he  had  borne  to 
him  living — resenting  his  mother's  incontinence, 
like  infidelity  to  him  alive.     Insulted  with  \Tilgw 
lectures  on  chastity  by  her  own  menial,  disdain- 
fully passed  in  silence  by  the  poor  ladj  who» 
peace  she  had  broken,  and  home  embittered,— d«" 
ditating  flight  for  concealment  of  an  event  mani- 
festly not  distant,  and,  worst  of  aU,  expecting  every 
hour  the  burst  of  her  pure-minded  son's  natural 
pain  and  wrath,  (long  deferred  by  the  delicacy  rf 
his  situation,  and  revolting  nature  of  the  ^^^ 
reviled,  insulted,  shunned,  and  trembling  befon? 
her  own  child,  this  unhappy  lady  seemed  nov, 
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■vrhen  pitied  no  longer,  most  pitiable,  and,  under 
the  pangs  of  her  secret  compunction,  more  truly, 
perhaps,  than  ever  a  monmer. 

One  day  she  ventared  to  hint  to  him  a  design  of 
quitting,  for  a  time,  that  melancholy  home  to 
which  she  had  continued  as  constant  as  the  dead 
to  their  eternal  home,  so  long.  Then  the  fury  of 
the  youth  found  Tent,  and  dejecting  his  eye,  while 
his  cheek  reddened  like  a  girl's,  whose  modesty  re- 
ceires  a  shock,  he  vociferated,  '^  Mother !  mother ! 
I  am  not  so  young  as  to  be  fooled  in  this  manner. 
Though  too  young  for  such  a  part  as  this,  which  I 
could  wish  rather  that  poor  lady  you  have  wronged 
to  have  undertaken — ** 

^  Son !  Mannaduke !  toranged?  This  is  cruel, 
— «  cruel  trial !"  she  said. 

"  And  crueller  to  others  than  to  you,"  he  re- 
torted.    "  Cruel  to  poor  Mrs.  Gwynne  !^-cruel  to 
me !     I  am  quite  an  orphan  now.     I  have  no  mo- 
ther— ^I  acknowledge  not  a — " 
"  Silence,  Sir,  I  charge  you !   How  dare  you— - 

oh !  dear  boy,  how  can  you  1 ^yet  go  on.    What 

can  I  do  ?"  and  the  poor  penitent  wrung  her  hands, 
her  cheek  flushed  with  all  the  crimson  that  viigin 
bashfnlness  ever  painted  there,  and  trembling  in 
every  limb  before  her  son — ^her  boy  son!  Such 
are  the  pains  and  penalties  of  frailty !  • 

**  Oh,  mother !  that  I  was  once  so  proud  to  call 
80, — and  now  ashamed  to  hear  called  my  mother, — 
how  have  you  forgot  yourself,— your  sex,  your 
fair  name,  everything, — ^for  the  sake  of  that  hoary 
villain?    I  will  speak  with  my  father's  tongue, 
and  ask  you  why  you  have  shamed  his  name  in 
this  manner  ?    Have  I  been  almost  a  stranger  to 
you  in  your  despair — it  was  so  abstracted,  so  unna- 
tural— ^for  this  ?    The  comfort  /  could  not  give  your 
society,  which  /  sought  in  vain,  a  stranger  could 
give,  a  stranger  could  enjoy,  it  seems,  even  while 
the  spirit  of  my  dear  father — for  what  else  can  be 
that  melancholy,  wondrous  picture  of  him  ? — ^ho- 
vering round  our  homes,  seems  conscious  of  some 
disastrous  reverse  to  those  still  so  dear,  as  to  be 
watched  by  him,  even  from  the  world  of  the  dead ! 
And,  oh !  the  filth  of  such  hypocrisy,  joined  with 
such  wantonness!  Shame  on  you»  mother!  shame! 
Shocking  as  that  sounds  from  m^  lips,  I  must  cry 
^me  on  such  conduct !     Will  you  promise  never 
more  to  meet,  or  speak  to  the  author  of  that  shame, 
if  I  refrain  from  that  revenge  I  swear  to  take,  if 
you  will  not  ?     Will  you  swear  V 

** Revenge!*'  «he  screamed,  and  saved  herself 
from  fainting,  only  by  snatching  at  a  supporting 
tree  stump.  *^  Marmaduke !  my  curse  upon  your 
head, — a  mother's  curse,  who  has  loved  you  dearly, 
^if  you  ever  mention,  ever  dare  to  think  that 
trim  again  !  I  have  known  misery  enough, — 
biOQght  misery  on  others ;  would  you  make  me 
the  cause  of  more,  and  to  Oh !  what  has  he  not 
been  to  me? — ^my  more  than  friend,  guardian — " 

^^Oh,  much  more,  dear  mother!"  returned  the 
BOD,  sarcastically,  gnashing  his  teeth  and  smiling 
at  once.  **  Who  can  tell  what  he  has  been  to 
you?  That  pretty  island  does  not  invite  ghosts 
only  by  moonlight.  But,  mark  me,  madam !  I 
bare  learned  to  use  a  sword,— can  strike,  and  can 


island  hold  me  and  Archibald  Gwynne  at  once, 
only  one  of  us  shall  ever  quit  it  alive !  And  assure 
yourself  that  he  shall  not  easily  reach  it  againy 
without  having  me  at  his  heels  lUse  a  dumb  blood- 
hound!" 

^^  I  promise,  then !  I  swear !  Oh,  anything,  if 
you  will  promise  to  forego  these  deadly  thoughts 
against  your  father's  best,  dear  friend,  and  yours^ 
Marmaduke,  whatever  you  may  feel, — ^to  you  a 
second  father — " 

'^Ha!  ha!  ha!  Why, mother,he«Aott/tf bemy 
second  father;  but  I  see  no  other  ring  but  that  my 
first  father  put  on  that  finger,  and  which  you  have 
so  often  kissed,  so  often  wept  upon,  that  you  re- 
fused to  have  filed  off  when  it  pained  you ;  that — -" 

**  And  so  still  kiss  it,"  said  the  lady  solemnly  ; 
"  and  still  swear  to  keep,  till  this  poor  hand  drops 
away  from  it  in  dust !" 

"Madam!" — he  interrupted  her  fiercely, — 
"  these  tragedy  heroics  melted  people  while  you 
drooped  here,  in  this  ruined  garden,  a  very  nun  to 
your  widow-grief,  making  a  sort  of  cloister  of  this 
wild  orchard,  and  a  cell  of  your  chamber;  but  now 
^However,  you  promise  by  the  ghost  of  my  fa- 
ther, and  all  that's  sacred,  never  to  meet  again,  wil- 
fully, the  man  who  has  wrought  you  this  shame?" 

"  I  promise  never  to  meet  Mr.  Gwynne  clandes- 
tinely— I  swear  it !  And  now,  my  poor  boy,  let  me 
kiss  you !  Kiss  your  mother,  if  your  heart  does 
not  recoil :  if  so,  pity  me — withhold  the  kiss,  but 
pity  me ;  and  know  I  love  you  ten  times  more  than 
before  you — ^used  me  thus !" 

Marmaduke  bui'st  into  a  flood  of  tears,  copious 
as  a  woman's,  when  suddenly  the  orchard-gate  flew 
open,  and  a  faded,  but  beautiful  woman  rushed  in, 
disgust  and  anger  equally  depicted  on  her  care- 
worn countenance.  * 

"  Young  man,"  Mrs.  Gwynne  faltered,  breath- 
lessly, **  I  am  not  asking  you  to  revenge  my 
wrongs  on  that  bad  woman,  but  only  not  to  be 
lulled  into  a  dream  of  her  still  deserving  those 
tears.  My  servants  are  ready  to  swear  that  they 
watched  my  husband,  more  than  once,  to  places  of 
retreat,  where  he  awaited  the  coming  of  a  female, 
closely  muflled,  whom  your  mother's  servant  will 
sweju:  to  have  been  no  other  than  your  mother 
there  standing,  and  looking  all  injured  innocence 
now ! — so  mournful,  so  reproachful,  so  perplexed 
how  to  clear  herself  &om  those  cruel  mistakes  of 
us  all!" 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Gwynne — "  the  confounded  mother 
b^an.  But  the  wronged  wife  turned  from  her 
with  ineffable  scorn,  and  repassed  the  gate,  not 
deigning  to  listen  to  her. 


CHAPTER  in. 

In  the  terrible,  but  revolting  tragedy  of  "  The 
Mysterious  Mother,"  its  author  represents  his  he- 
roine as  driven  to  violation  of  her  conjugal  vows, 
by  mere  force  of  grief  for  the  death  of  a  husband. 
Perhaps,  if  we  except  the  horrible  feature  of  the 
plot,  the  incestuous,  which  surely  outrages  nature 
as  violently  as  it  transgresses  all  legitimate  sources 


M..«  A«uu^u  »w  iwc  »  oTTVAvi, — MMx  ovAJL^.^,  »«A^  vM^rn  I  of  tragedy,  the  theory  there  involved  is  true  to 
TVBrd,^andy  by  the  All-seeing  God !  if  ever  that  |  poor  human  nature, — that  the  utter  prostration  of 
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mind  produced  by  lore,  melancholy^  and  despair, 
may  drire  the  aoflbrer  to  apjiarent  violation  of 
lore-faith,  as  relief  £rom  that  despair;  the  rery 
violence  of  a  passion  thos  becoming  the  ground  of 
its  own  core.    However  this  may  be,  the  passionate 
expressions  into  which  her  son's  threatenings  sur- 
prised the  m(mmer's  tender  nature,  seemed  to 
prove  that  a  new  passion  had  sprung  through  the 
very  ashes  of  the  first,  and  made  even  a  broken 
heart  its  own,  at  the  price  of  fame  and  virtue. 
Marmaduke,  or  Sir  Mmnaduke,  for  he  now  as- 
sumed the  title,  cherished  almost  the  ftarful  me- 
lancholy and  brooding  vengeance  of  a  Hamlet  to- 
ward the  erring  ]>air.     This  feeling  was  roused  to 
its  height,  by  his  ascertaining,  through  the  female 
spies  at  each  house,  that  Mr.  Owynne  had  again 
been  detected  in  frequenting  the  old  places  of  assig- 
nation, (though  more  perfectly  muffled,  and  evad- 
ing long  observation,)  and — alas !  for  female  vows 
and  constancy  of  purpose !-— that  his  mother^s  ab- 
sences from  home  had  corresponded  with  those  pe- 
riods.   Meeting  the  hated  object  In  a  solitary  place, 
he  for  the  first  time  broke  the  silence  of  smothered 
fury^  and  charged  him  with  his  parent's  dishonour. 
His  address  was  everything,  short  of  assault,  which 
could  enrage  and  overcome  all  patience ;  but  when 
he  had  ended,  from  exhaustion  of  breath,  and  the 
powers  of  vituperative  language,  such  was  the  prac- 
tised placidity  of  look,  and  command  of  temper  in  his 
well-bred  opponent,  who  regarded  him  with  almost 
parental  softness,  (which  his  fury  interpreted  into 
contempt,)  that  a  degree  of  compunction  stole  over 
his  mood,  fdr  using  such  language  towards  his  fa- 
ther s  once  dearest  friend-^his  own  guardian — and 
he  hardly  yet  arrived  at  manhood.    But  the  gentle 
bearing  of  the  soldier  and  gentleman,  did  not  long 
disarm  a  youth  burning  with  a  sense  of  his  mother's 
shame,  and  he  resumed— 

*'  Are  you  aware.  Sir,  that  in  continuing  this 
intercourse,  you  are  polluting  my  lost  parent,  body 
and  soul?  You  have  made  her  infamous  in  this 
world  already  :  at  least  have  mercy  on  her  in  that 
to  come!  Why,  Sir,  the  wretched  woman  has 
B#om  to  me  to  abstain  from  these  libidinous  orgies, 
these  pTowlings  about  the  moonlight  sand-hills. 
A  vow  was  on  her  soul,  and  fdie  has  broken  it : 
you  have  tempted  her  to  break  it !  You  know  you 
have,  not  long  ^nce,  under  cloud  of  night,  stolen 
out  from  your  own  house,  your  weeping  lady,  to—" 
'^  Meet  me  about  sunset,  to-morrow  evening,  on 
the  green  sward  at  the  bottom  of  my  preserve—" 

**  By  Heavens,  I  will!  and  give  you  choice  of  wea- 
pons ;  and  may  my  mother  s,  my  father's  wrong, 
hang  heavy  on  your  heart,  and  on  your  arm ! "  the 
fiery  youth  exclaimed,  stopping  his  further  speech. 
The  imperturbable  veteran  resumed  his  wily 
smile,  by  which  he  seemed  to  rebuke  the  young 
man's  violence,  and  explained,  that  to  taUcy  not  JlglU, 
was  the  purpose  of  his  appointment. 

*^  You  mean  then,  that  you  refuse,  you  disdain 
io  fight  me?" 

Mr.  Gwyime  had  been  somewhat  of  a  duellist  in 
his  time,  and  of  undoubted  bravery.  "  Not  ctt*- 
dainy"  he  rejoined  mildly ;  "  refuse  1  certainly  do. 
With  that  eye,  and  that  brow  of  poor  Rowland, 
bringing  him  before  me  in  our  college  days,  so  Yi* 


vidly  a^n,  you  must  offend  me  grievously,  indeed, 
before  I  could-*-" 

*' Mighty  soft  spoken.  Sir!  very  forbearing! 
But  understand  this,  that  Iny  mother's  shame  shall 
not  go  unavenged,  bealnse  you  are— a  Cowsid  P' 
^  Ha!  recall  that,  young  man,  or— «— " 
**  Coward !  coward !  coward ! "  reiterated  the  fnn* 
tic  youth ;  but  the  blood  of  the  soldier,  wbidi  had 
leaped  for  a  moment  to  his  cheeky  and  almoBt  hoN 
ried  his  hand  to  his  sword-hilt,  had  snbdded  again 
before  this  fierce  defiance  was  uttered.  Thepartiiig 
words  of  the  youth,  (who  desired  nothing  so  much 
as  to  try  the  chance  of  battle  in  this  quarrel))  ven 
— "  Understand,  Sir,  that  your  steps  are  watched^ 
-*-beware  how  you  set  foot  on  yonder  island  for  a 
foul  puipose.  I  will  not  meet  you  for  any  pn^ 
pose  but  one — hh  against  life  ;  and  ^ce  yoa  re- 
fuse me  tk4t  redress,  by  the  God  who  hears  me,  if 
I  come  upon  you,  prowling  after  my  poor  insane 
mother,  I  will  taJke  it  through  your  heart's  blood 
without  a  minute's  mercy  to  save  your  soul  alive ! 
So  beware^  beware,  beware !  I  ^rbid  yoa  that 
island !  I  forbid  you  my  mother's  company  and 
speech  1"  Mr.  Gwynne  again  smiled  him  into  ten- 
fold fhiy,  under  which  he  left  him. 

Evil  reports,  involved  in  mystery,  thnnigb 
which  the  •truth  cannot  struggle  into  light,  assone 
more  terrible  forms,  and  a  darker  hue,  as  tbey 
spread,  as  objects  viewed  through  evening  fogs,  en- 
large as  night  deepens  round  them,  and  at  Isst  as- 
sume the  blackness  of  that  night  itself.  The 
mingling  mysteries  of  the  haunted  sands,  the 
mourning  widow,  and  (last  not  least)  of  the  nn- 
looked-for  criminal  passion,  took  now  the  sh&pe  of 
imputed  murder,  which  did  not  spare  even  the 
widow,  whose  long  despair  might  have  arisen  from 
remorse,  and  who  might  liave  favoured  a  para- 
mour without  connivance  at  his  treacherous  mur- 
der of  her  husband,  whose  death,  it  was  now  re- 
membered, occurred  in  the  solitude  of  the  evening 
waste  of  tlie  sands,  shadowed  by  exten^ve  woods. 
with  no  eye  but  God's  all-seeing  one,  conscious  of 
what  happened  between  the  two  travellers,  of  whom 
one  returned  no  more. 

Probably  young  Gervase  did  not  at  this  time 
really  credit  tliis  foul  report,  but  it  served  to  give 
a  solemner  character  to  his  now  unvuying  mood 
of  profound  melancholy  and  wrath  combined.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  guilty  passion, 
in  a  man  of  mature  years  and  worldly  fertility  of 
resources  in  exigency,  would  betr  sudden  bafiing 
from  the  threatenings  of  a  boy.  Accordinglv,  hot 
a  short  time  elapsed  before  Sir  Marmaduke  gaio^ 
certain  information  that  the  cloaked  person  of  his 
enemy  had  been  traced  to  Inys  Gyftan,  not  long 
before  the  flowing  of  the  tide ;  that  his  in&toaied 
mother  was  also  "  at  her  toilet,*  (employment  of  a 
mind  at  ease  so  long  suspended !)  preliminaiy,  no 
doubt,  to  the  guilty  assignation;  involving  little  lea 
than  perjury — ^breach  of  a  promise,  given  with 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath ! 

In  an  hour,  the  fine  form  of  the  infuriated  young 
man  was  seen,  mounted  on  a  black  horse,  spotted 
over  with  white  particles  of  foam,  to  spur  the 
noble  animal  on  to  the  edge  of  the  sea-water,  rush- 
ing up  the  estuaiy  channel,   A  poor  woman,  at » 
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riTer-ftide  horel,  where  had  once  been  kept  a  feny- 
bott,  called  to  him  to  warn  him  that  the  tide  had 
been  some  time  ziuming  in,  and  waa  too  deep  for 
\m.  to  reach  the  island,  for  she  had  aeen  him  rash 
bj  her  door  with  the  speed  of  huntsmen  in  full 
chase.  He  bi^t  waved  his  hand  behind  him,  to 
signify  that  he  saw  her,  apd  disregarded  the  warn-, 
ing.  Plunging  into  the  flood,  he  succeeded,  by 
partly  swimming  his  horse,  in  fording  the  current, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  separate  river  in  the 
estuary's  wide  diannel,  on  the  Merionethshire  side ; 
sad  setting  his  horse  loose  to  return,  toolc  his 
lonely  way  across  the  sands,  yet  uncovered,  to  the 
islsnd,  where,  however,  he  had  again  to  ford,  mid- 
dle deepy  a  second  water,  already  shutting  up  the 
little  ide.  It  was  one  of  those  squally,  variable 
nights  common  in  late  autumn.  The  moon  broke, 
by  starts^  out  of  masses  of  piled  clouds,  hanging 
balf  of  heaven  with  mourning,  whose  black  back- 
groimd  threw  out  into  beautiftil  relief  the  leaping 
ind  fftUing  line  of  sparkling  snow  foam,  which 
stretched  across  the  broad  river  s  mouth,  seaward, 
formed  by  the  advancing  tide,  and  glimpsed,  with 
ihnost  tdATiYing  effect,  every  time  the  moon,  over- 
topping the  lower,  broke  out  of  lighter  clouds, 
driven  rapidly  by  the  wind,  and  as  suddenly  vanish- 
ing with  the  overcast  moon,  was  only  known  by 
its  roar  ui  the  darkness,  like  some  enormous  beast 
retired  into  his  den  after  shaking  his  white  mane 
befoie  the  moon.  The  last,  leaves  fluttered,  yel- 
low and  thin,  on  the  few  trees  there  ;  all  bent  be- 
fore the  sea  blasts,  while  the  drift  leaves,  left  by 
the  last  high  tide,  caught  up,  played'  round  in  se- 
parate eddies,  their  small  whirlwinds  all  uniting 
their  shrill  rustling  sounds  into  one,  mournful, 
and  in  unison  with  the  many-toned  cries  of  sea- 
birds,  and  of  land  ones  seeking  covert.  The  num- 
berless mountain  rivulets  (hardly  heard  in  sum- 
mer, from  the  distance  inland)  had  now  com- 
menced their  winter  moan  of  low  thunder  from  the 
nins  that  herald  the  advent  of  winter.  On  the 
little  islet,  however,  all  was  peaceful ;  and  his  foot- 
fall was  inaudible,  except  by  the  fallen  leaves  it 
disturbed,  a  depth  of  sand  forming  their  bed,  over 
which  he  passed  stealthily,  eveiy  moment  expect- 
ing the  muffled  form  of  him  whose  blood  he  sought 
to  appear  in  the  silver  light,  or  glide,  glooming,  in 
Tock  shadow.  His  purpose  was  indeed  terrible. 
No  other  than  to  leave  that  form  weltering  in 
blood,  for  the  eye  of  her  who,  he  doubted  not,  was 
ilready  shrouding  herself  from  the  chill  gales  be- 
neath the  sod  roof  of  the  low-browed  "  hafodty," 
little  dreaming  of  his  being  so  near.  The  furious 
spirit  within  him  ill  brooked  that  peace  all  around 
bhn ;  it  rebelled  against  stealthy  steps  in  sand. 
Bearing  two  swords,  he  flourished  one  in  fancied 
passes  of  anticipated  fight ;  and,  tired  with  listen- 
ing for  footsteps,  was  just  lifting  up  his  voice  to 
challenge  any  unseen  prowler  there,  when  an  ob- 
ject appeared,  before  which  his  weapon  dropped 
from  his  trembling  hand,  and  he  half  bent  his 
knee  instinctively.  What  had  at  first  seemed  his 
own  shadow,  faintly  limned  on  the  rude  wall  of 
vock,  as  the  moon  flashed  on  it  for  a  moment,  re- 
Tealed  the  very  features  of  his  father,  the  very 
form !    A  minute  more  and  it  vanished,  smiling 


at  him,  as  he  fancied.  Had  he  appeared  to  con- 
firm hhn  in  his  deadly  purpose!  He  thought  so; 
when,  a  few  moments  after,  on  rounding  the  rock- 
buttress,  there  hung  with  ivy  and  faded  foliage, 
he  met  him  he  sought,  drawing  his  cloak  round 
him,  and  anxiously  averting  his  face,  and  seem* 
ingly  hesitating  whether  to  turn  and  fly,  or  fight. 

"  Stop  I  **  he  exclaimed,  **  stop  I  I  oome  not  aa 
an  assassin ;  but  rather  than  you  shall  escape  ■'^ 
He  seized  the  arm  of  his  adversary,  and  sprung 
on  him  from  behind.  The  doak,  that  minute 
snatched  from  a  bough  where,  it  seemed,  he  had 
suspended  it  recently,  fell  ofi^  ere  he  could  muffle 
his  person  again ;  but,  by  a  sudden  bounding- 
spring,  he  extricated  himself,  and  closed  on  the  ill- 
guarded  youth,  rendering  his  sword  useless ;  and 
Marmaduke  (powerless  as  a  child  in  his  hold) 
found  himself  in  the  clasp  of  a — ^father  I  his  cheek, 
already  wet  with  tears  falling  fast  from  eyes  on 
which  his  own  had  that  moment  fladied  all  the 
deadliness  of  his  purpose  I  It  was  indeed  the  liv- 
ing, loving  father — Sir  Rowland,  enveloped  in  the 
military  cloak  of  his  old,  and  faithful,  and  noble 
friend,  true  to  his  trust,  true  to  his  widowed  wife^ 
truly  a  second  father  to  that  erring  son,  his  be- 
loved ward,  and  still  beloved  while  seeking  his 
blood  under  that  cruel  error  1 

Hardly  a  minute's  space  was  afforded  for  speech 
in  this  afiecting  rencontre,  before  the  bewildered 
youth  found  himself  encircled  by  other  arms,  of 
softer  touch,  a  cold  but  softer  cheek,  succeeding 
in  contact  with  his  own ;  his  own  loved,  loving, 
and  hw-fportky  mother,  rushed  from  behind  the 
rock's  hanging  wood  of  ivy,  and  he  stood  (though 
almost  sinking  with  the  agitating  revolution  of  so 
many  feelings)  the  happy,  astonished  son,  in  the 
embrace  of  both  parents!  he  whom  death  and 
guilt  seemed  but  the  previous  minute  to  have 
orphaned  utterly ! 

But  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  presence  had  been  too 
long  associated  with  that  appearance  for  even  the 
senses  to  instantly  dissever  them,  and  poor  Mar- 
maduke stood  like  one  petrified,  his  teeth  chatter- 
ing, and  whole  person  shivering  as  with  cold. 
'*  Alas !  you  are  ill,  my  darling !"  the  lady  said 
tenderly,  "  or  are  you  angry  still  ?  "Will  you  not 
speak  to  me  ?  nor  to  your  poor  father,  your  re- 
stored long-lost  father?  Oh,  speak !  Support  him, 
Rowland ;  he  totters !" 

"  And  it  is  my  father,  and  of  this  world  still  1" 
the  youth  faltered,  inwardly,  as  in  soliloquy. 
^'Yet  speak  y<n*  to  it — ^to  him,  dear  mother,  ybr  me 
—yes,  dear  mother — virtuous  mother ;  for  I  begin 
to  see  dawn  through  this  darkness  and  this  dream." 

Limited  space  requires  that  we  leave  to  ima- 
gination the  thousand  hurried  questions  and  ten- 
der outpourings  between  the  three  restored  and 
reconciled  persons  in  this  affecting  moment.  Pro- 
vided with  means  of  kindling  fire  in  the  lone 
hovel,  almost  overhung  by  a  rock,  and  its  bulging 
roots  shut  in  by  the  high  tide,  ere  long  Sir  Row- 
land explained  to  his  now  transported  son  (who 
had  shed  tears  of  repentant  pain  into  hi%  mother  s 
bosom  for  the  excess  of  his  anger  against  her)  the 
-origin  of  these  strange  incidents  in  some  such  terms 
as  these :— - 
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^'  You  xvmember  too  well,  dear  boy,  the  miser- 
able life  I  led  through  my  past  improvidence. 
God  forgive  me  the  sin !  But  I  firmly  resolved  to 
end  that  life,  that  your  dear  mother  here  might 
know  that  competence  I  must  never  know  more, 
by  receiving  the  several  annuities  which  I  had 
bought  for  her,  claimable  on  my  decease.  My 
shocking  resolve  I  disclosed  to  that  dear  friend — ^my 
life's — ^my  soul's  saviour! — ^poorGwynne, (betwixt 
whose  house  and  this  island  I  have  been  spending 
these  last  months.)  When  he  could,  by  no  means, 
not  by  reasoning  either  religious  or  worldly,  nor 
by  entreaties,  nor  by  tears,  prevail  on  me  to  live,  he 
stooped  to  suggest  a  mode  of  obtaining  my  object 
(your  mother  s  rescue  from  poverty)  without  my 
dying  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  poor  fel- 
low, left  the  high  path  of  honour,  by  conniving  at, 
and  assisting  a  plot ;  alas !  what  avails  soft  lan- 
guage—a fraud  !  Procuring,  first  of  all,  my  so- 
lemn promise  to  live,  almost  by  main  force  wrest- 
ing from  me  the  instrument  of  death  I  had  pro- 
vided, he  became  the  voucher  for  my  death,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  ruin  and  ignominy,  and  with  the 
certain  martyrdom  of  his  conscience  and  honour, 
the  severest  trial  of  all.  But  his  views — cur  views 
— embraced  a  prospect  of  return  to  honesty,  which, 
blessed  be  Grod!  is  now  accomplished,  or  vexy 
nearly.  By  his  bounty  I  became  a  merchant — 
was  joined  in  a  great  mercantile  adventure  in  the 
Spanish  Main,  suflfered  some  hardships,  despaired, 
during  many  dismal  months,  of  ever  seeing  native 
land  or  familar  face  again ;  but  of  all  tbis  here- 
after. Success,  wonderful  good  fortune,  crowned 
our  enterprise  at  last.  Large  portion  of  the  trea- 
sures of  a  Spanish  galleon  fell  to  my  share.  I  re- 
turned to  these  dear  haunts,  but  returned,  alas ! 
a  criminal.  You  may  well  start,  my  poor  child : 
yes,  I  am  at  this  moment  liable  to  prosecution  as 
a  felon,  at  least  as  a  fraudulent  deceiver.  Time 
was  required  for  my  dear  friend  (to  whose  door  I 
ventured,  and  found,  as  ever,  open  to  me  as  his 


heart  and  hand)  to  levene  all  that  has  been  done, 
on  the  presumption  of  my  decease,  to  appease  the 
directors  of  the  Ufe-insurance  offices  ;  all  which  was 
necessary  to  my  escape  from  criminal  justice,  u 
my  apprehension  would  have  followed  instantlj 
on  my  being  recognised  as  the  living  Sir  RowUnd. 
A  cruel  predicament,  my  boy !  I  hovered  about 
both  shores  of  these  estuaries^  watching  yon  and 
your  dear  mother  here  in  your  daily  doings ;  em- 
bracing both,  in  fancy ;  a  hundred  times  in  peiil 
of  detection ;  bursting,  in  my  ignorance  of  yoor 
state  and  all  which  had  occurred  during  my  ab- 
sence, yet  afraid  to  address  a  question  to  any  one 
but  that  fond  friend,  or  even  enter  human  doon. 
I  cannot  describe  what  I  felt  while  watching  yon ; 
it  was  like  a  ghostly  existence  in  tnUh,  The  dumb- 
ness, and  separation,  and  blank  bondage  of  the  state 
of  death  seemed  indeed  upon  me,  till  I  could  bear 
it  no  longer.  It  was  on  this  little  island  I  hfA 
disclosed  myself  to  my  poor  Amelia,  who  was  al- 
most agitated  into  insanity  by  the  discksore,  and 
here  we  kept  our  second  honeymoon.  Hot  time, 
stealing  away,  has  brought  fivsh  circumstancea, 
your  dear  mother  great  perplexity,  and,  wont  of  all, 
domestic  troubles  to  poor  Archibald,  which,  bow- 
ever,  I  shall  be  able  quickly  to  allay.  Owing  to 
my  borrowing  a  large  cloak  he  is  known  to  wear, 
(tiie  better  to  disguise  myself,  we  being  veiy  alike 
in  stature,)  it  was  no  wonder  that  my  night  wan- 
derings involved  him  in  suspicion." 


A  subsequent  interview  and  confidential  exph- 
nation  soon  after,  restored  harmony  to  the  home 
of  Mr.  Gwynne,  his  lady  cordially  embracing  her 
imagined  rival ;  and  the  requisite  transactions  wen 
completed  in  time  for  Sir  Rowland  to  throw  d 
his  ghostly  disguise  prior  to  that  ^  interestinc 
event,*'  whose  advent  had  so  much  embarrassed  all, 
and  openly  receive  as  his  own  the  little  stran^r 
who  came  to  crown  the  renewal  of  that  conju^ 
happiness  which  once  seemed  eternally  lost 


ON  A  PICTURE  OF  A  VERY  YOUNG  NUN, 

NOT  REAMNO  A  DOCTRINAL  BOOK  OPEN  BEFORE  HER,  AND  NOT  CONTEMPLATING  A  CRUCIFIX  BEHIND  HEB. 


BT  HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 


So  yooDg,  too  yonng,  consigned  to  cloistral  shade, 
Untimely  wedded — ^wedded — yet  a  maid ; 
And  hast  thou  left  no  thought,  no  wish  behind. 
No  sweet  employment  for  the  wandering  wind, 
Who  would  be  proud  to  waft  a  sigh  from  thee. 
Sweeter  than  onght  he  steals  in  ArabyY 
Thou  wert  immured,  poor  Maiden,  as  I  guess, 
In  the  blank  childhood  of  thy  simpleness. 
Too  young  to  doubt,  too  pure  to  be  ashamed, 
Thon  gavest  to  God  what  God  had  never  claim'd ; 
And  didst,  unweeting,  sign  away  thine  all 
Of  earthly  good — a  guiltless  Prodigal. 


The  large  reversion  of  thy  unborn  love 
Was  sold  to  purchase  an  estate  above. 
Yet,  by  those  hands  upon  thy  boeom  prest, 
1  think,  indeed,  thou  art  not  quite  at  rest 
Yon  Christ,  that  hangs  upon  the  sculptored  ciMh 
Is  not  the  Jesus  to  redeem  thy  loss ; 
Nor  vrill  that  book,  whatever  its  page  contain, 
Convince  thee  that  the  world  is  false  and  vain. 
Even  now,  there  is  a  something  at  thy  heart 
Would  fain  be  off ;  but  may  not,  dare  not  start. 
Yes,  yes,  thy  fkce,  those  eyes,  thy  close  lipe  proWi 
Thou  wert  created  to  be  loved,  and  love. 
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TEXIANA. 
RIDES,  RAMBLES,  AND  SKETCHES  IN  TEXAS. 

BY  CHARLES  HOOTON,  ESQ. 

{OotUinued  from  page  296  of  our  Ma^f  Number.) 


Some  few  months  after  our  location  In  the  de- 
lightful habitation  just  described,  an  English  Tes- 
id  arriTed  in  Galveston  shallows,  with  emigrants 
of  a  tolerably  respectable  dass,  as  the  world  goes ; 
and  amongst  them  was  one  married  gentleman, 
without  family,  who  died  within  two  months  (I 
think)  after  setting  his  foot  upon  Texan  sand.  A 
sprightly  and  gay  widow,  of  about  five-and-twenty, 
with  the  highly-prizeable  qualificatien  of  a  snuJl 
property,  (a  qualification  more  hiTaluable,  perhaps, 
in  Texas  than  in  any  other  known  region  of  Uie 
earth,)  was  immediately  subjected  to  a  kind  of 
matrimonial  public  competition.  The  town  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  social  hurly-burlyism : 
single  gentlemen  dressed  up  in  their  best,  pranced 
and  capered  about  upon  unruly  horses,  all  in 
the  widow's  neighbourhood  ;  small,  but  ambitious 
and  aspiring  storekeepers,  rubbed  their  hands 
till  their  eyes  sparkled  again ;  peeped  into  their 
tills,  cleaned  up  their  fronts,  and  respectfully  in- 
^ed  the  widow  to  a  seat,  a  cake,  and  a  glass  of 
^wine,  whenever  she  honoured  the  public  side  of 
their  coimters  with  her  presence.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
coold  be  heard  all  along  that  part  of  the  coast  of 

the  Mexican  gulf,  but  the  name  of  Mrs. .    It 

sorpasaed  in  intensity  of  interest,  and  (of  course) 
in  beauty  of  association,  the  most  horrid  murder 
that  ever  was  committed :  it  superseded  the  news 
^m  Orleans,  and  slipped  unconsciously  out  of  the 
ou>uth8  of  bachelors  whenever  they  attempted  to 
tdl  you  either  about  their  own  health,  or  the  pre- 
sent value  of  a  Texan  dollar. 

As  this  lady's  husband  died  while  they  were  yet 

><nnaimDg  at  one  of  the  hotels  of  the  town,  she 

ibond  it  necessary  immediately  to  take  a  private 

^OQse ;  and,  as  chance  would  have  it,  she  took  one 

Qpon  the  prairie  close  by  our  own.   A  servant  girl, 

shout  as  big  again  as  herself,  constituted  her  only 

^mpanion  in  this  retreat ;  and,  when  she  came  to 

^ke  possession  of  it,  such  an  escort  of  anticipatory 

husbands  attended  as  was  truly  marvellous  to  be- 

'^f^ld.    In  no  long  Ume,  there  were  a  wine-mer- 

^h&nt,  a  sea-captain,  a  baker,  a  liquor-storekeeper, 

f^d  a  petty  Gralveston  doctor,  all  together  keep- 

^^g  a  sharp  look-out  after  the  widow,  and  contend- 

j^g,  in  jealous  emulation,  for  the  honour  of  her 

1^  ^nd.   Nor  was  this  alL    Numbers  of  other  bache- 

^^^rs)  without  an  object  but  deficient  in  **  pluck," 

^"^iklked  and  boasted  of  meditated  conquests,  as  yet 

^^nly  in  the  egg  state ;  while  the  aforesaid  baker's 

^^Mi,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  ten-pin  alley,  sever- 

^y  laid  close  siege  to  the  servant.     Now,  the 

^<Iow  gave  none  of  them  the  least  kind  of  serious 

^'^ragement ;  but,  being  one  of  the  most  giddy, 

"^hievons,  wicked  young  witches  that  ever  did 

^^ertake  to  tease  and  torment  the  heart  of  unfor- 

"^'^ateman,  exerted  her  utmost  abilities  (and  they 

^f)k  Xtf^KO.  CSV* 


were  not  few)  in  turning  the  whole  affair  to  funny 
account,  and  setting  her  host  of  mercenary  lovers 
as  much  at  loggerheads  as  possible.  The  baker,  a 
steady,  industrious,  ignorant,  and  raw  Irishman, 
tolerably  **  well-to-do"  in  the  city,  who  was  pre- 
viously in  the  habit  of  bringing  bread  round  our 
neighbourhood  early  in  a  morning,  mounted  on 
the  seat-board  of  a  cart,  and  dressed  like  any  sloven, 
now  diaved  and  spruced  himself  up,  because  he  had 
to  call  at  the  widow's  on  his  rounds.  And,  whereas 
he  was  always  before  in  such  a  desperate  huny  to 
get  back  to  Uie  town  again,  that  he  might  justly 
have  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  flying  baker, 
lo !  now,  he  began  to  dismount  at  the  widow's,  and 
leave  his  horse  to  take  an  hour's  nap  standing  at 
the  gate,  while  that  courteous  and  facetious  lady 
allowed  him  to  entertain  himself  at  her  breakfast 
table.  Being,  however,  of  not  the  most  valorous 
disposition,  he  held  his  rival  the  sea-captain  in 
great  dread ;  and  usually  contrived  to  sit  where  he 
could  have  an  eye  upon  the  window,  and  discern 
him  upon  the  prairie  afar  off,  (in  case  he  should  be 
coming,)  so  that  time  might  be  allowed  for  his  pre- 
cipitate escape  with  his  cart,  before  Greek  could 
meet  Greek  face  to  face,  and  soft-bread  and  sea- 
biscuit  could  jostle  too  closely  together.  In  the 
course  of  the  morning,  she  would  take  a  drive  with 
the  captain  :  he,  by  the  way,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate his  triumph,  generally  contriving  to  crack 
his  whip  close  by  the  very  door  of  the  baker,  who 
had  been  before  him.  Aft»r  dinner,  she  might 
chance  to  ride  out  on  horseback,  attended  by  the 
young  wine-merchant ;  and,  in  the  evening,  be  per- 
haps so  perseveringly  waited  upon  by  several  to- 
geUier,  that  all  her  address  was  required  to  stow 
them  away  out  of  one  another's  reach  or  know- 
ledge, in  order  to  prevent  any  alarming  symptoms 
which  might  else  have  arisen  on  her  premises  of 
bowie-knife  and  bullet.  On  Sundays,  the  bakei^a 
man  arrayed  himself  in  his  Texan  volunteer  dress, 
and,  with  musquet  on  shoulder,  marched,  in  mill* 
tary  pomp,  to  subdue  the  female  force  of  the  kit- 
chen ;  while  he  of  the  ten-pin  alley  shone  in  the 
glittering  colours  of  a  fantastical,  half  Mexican, 
frilled,  and  decorated  garb,  not  very  distantly  re- 
lated to  that  of  a  harlequin. 

Not,  however,  to  prolong  this  tittle-tattle,  which 
is  far  better  adapted  to  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope,  or  of  Miss  Mitford,  than  to  my  pen,  let  it 
suffice  the  reader  to  be  informed,  that  after  the  ex- 
penditure, on  the  part  of  all  these  loving  applicants^ 
of  a  vast  deal  of  time,  of  buggy  hire,  and  of  at- 
tendance ; — after  the  wine-merchant  had  betaken 
himself  to  scandal  and  claret  in  despair ;  the  cap- 
tain sworn  a  violent  oath,  that  he  would  shoot  or 
knife  any  man  who  dared  to  wed  the  widow  ex- 
cept himself;   after  the  llquer-storekeeper  had 
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given  it  in  as  a  hopeless  specnlation,  the  doctor 
discoTeied  it  was  no  joke  to  be  made  fan  of ;  and 
the  baker  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  re-model,  re- 
paint, le-fioumish,  and '  re-carpet,  his  bachelor's 
hall,  in  the  self-imagined  confidence  of  soon  having 
a  gentle  addition  to  his  household, — ^the  widow 
openly  avowed,  that  she  knew  they  only  wanted 
her  for  her  money,  refused  to  have  any  of  them, 
and  remained  a  widow  stiU  when  I  bade  adieu  to 
Galveston*  From  aU  this,  however,  a  moral  may 
be  drawn  for  the  benefit  of  the  nnmarried  of  the 
gentle  sex  at  home ;  unce  it  clearly  appears  that, 
if  a  woman  may  be  no  more  of  a  witch  in  her  own 
country  than  a  man  is  said  to  be  a  prophet,  she 
has  only  to  go  to  Texas  to  ehann  and  fascinate  at 
least  one-half  of  a  town's  bachelor  population.  I 
knew  a  lady  there,  about  three-and-twenty,  who 
had  been  married  three  times,  and  was  then  <m 
ivlth  her  third  husband,  who,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
was  hardl  V  expected  to  get  better.  For,  notwith- 
standing the  scarcity  of  women  is  so  great  in  Texas, 
that  the  Grovemment  has  recently  offered  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  of  land  to  any  femaiU  emi- 
grant who,  within  a  given  period,  marries  a  per- 
manent citizen  of  the  Republic,  yet  the  numbers 
of  men  who  die  there,  as  compared  with  the  wo- 
men, is  as  two  or  three  to  one ;  a  fact  partly  at- 
tributable to  the  more  evil  habits  of  the  former, 
but  mainly  to  the  greater  exposures  and  out-door 
hardships  commonly  undeigone  by  them.  Still,  I 
cannot  conscientiously  advise  any  one  of  my  fair 
leaders  to  go,  either  for  the  sake  of  becoming  pro- 
prietrix  of  such  an  unavailable  landed  estate  as 
the  Grovemment  gives  by  way  of  marriage-portion, 
or  to  take  the  chance  of  becoming  the  wife  of  some 
wUd  squatter,  scarcely  more  cultivated  orprodue- 
tive  than  the  waste  prairie  around  him.  Few  and 
far  between  are  the  emigrant  females  of  Texas  who 
would  not  gladly  go  back  again  to  the  respective 
places  from  whence  they  came,  if  they  convenientlv 
oould.  The  home-fever|  of  which  Napoleon  s 
Switiers  died,  is  not  unknown  there,  especially 
amongst  the  females,  as  many  a  longing-eye  that 
too  often  gazes  afiur  upon  the  vision  of  its  birth- 
place can  sufficiently  prove.  One  notable  instance 
of  this  yearning  for  home  came  across  my  observa- 
tion, in  the  person  of  a  lady  from  New  York, 
whose  husband  was  doing  a  respectable  business  in 
a  store  in  the  town,  while  he  kept  a  sort  of  coun- 
tiy  house  on  the  outskirts^  as  a  more  agreeable 
habitation  for  his  family.  During  our  fint  resi- 
dence with  Mrs.  S ^  (the  English  hMiy  before- 
mentioned,)  this  unfortunate  victim,  who  was  her 
next  neighbour,  used  to  come  in  about  every  other 
day  at  the  very  least,  and  invariably  with  the  same 
dolefiil  and  piteous  lamentations  over  the  loss  of 
New  York. 

^  Well,  Mrs.  S  ^  and  do  you  think  you  shall 
get  to  New  York  this  summer?" 

'^I  am  rather  afraid  not,  Madam^"  briskly  le- 
plied  the  other*.  **  My  husband  seems  to  [have  no 
intention  of  leaving  Galveston  at  present." 

^  Ay  dear,  ay  dear  I  I  wish  /was  butgoing! — 
Pm  sure  I've  been  teasing  my  poor  husband  about 
|t  every  day,  both  last  year  and  this,  and  yet  I 
can't  get  him  to  consent  to  go  back  to  New  York, 


though  he  was  doing  a  deal  better  in  New  Toik 
than  he  is  now,  or  ever  will  do  in  this  nuaesaUe 
hole !  Tm  sure  I  was  crying  all  day  long  yesttf- 
day  to  go  back  to  New  York,  and  couldn't  ett  a 
morsel  of  dinner,  if  it  had  been  to  save  my  life. 
Oh  0  h !  If  I  could  but  persuade  him  to  give 
up  here,  and  go  back  to  New  York,  I  should  be 
satisfied.  Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  S- — ^  I  don't 
know  how  ycu  feel  about  it,  but  /'d  sooner  sUm 
in  New  York  than  be  a  fbrst-rate  ladv  hen.  I 
shall  never  be  happy — ^that  I  know  I  uia'n  tr-tOl 
I  do  get  back  to  New  York.  Fm  always  think- 
ing about  it,  day  and  night.  But  I  wiU  teaai  it 
out  of  him,  if  I  can.  He  dha'n  t  have  a  bit  of  peace 
as  long  as  Fm  here  ;  for  I  couldn't  let  him,  if  I 
would.  He'll  be  home  to  his  dinner  in  about  in 
hour  or  so,  and  then  I  shall  be  at  him  again  aboot 
going  off  this  summer  to  New  York.  If  I  had  my 
will,  I  wouldn't  live  out  of  New  York  under  an j 
consideration ;  and  only  let  me  once  catch  myself 
there  again,  and  if  anybody  ever  sees  me  out  of 
New  York  after  that,  PU  give  'em  leave  to  take 
me,  if  they  like  me,  for  their  pains.  Well,  good 
morning  :  and  if  you  should  think  of  going  to 
New  York,  or  happen  to  know  anybody  that  is 
going,  just  step  in  and  let  me  know  ;  for  Fm  gore 
I  envy  anybody  that's  going  to  New  York,  thill 
do!" 

And  thus  we  used  to  be  New  Yorked,  nntil  tbe 
very  name  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  Tetbtl 
hobgoblin,  and  seemed  to  make  us  as  anxiotu  to 
keep  clear  o^  that  famous  city,  as  this  dismal 
matron  was  to  be  once  more  embraced  hi  its  deir 
delightful  arms. 

Most  feminine  employments  are  liberally  pii' 
for — ^when  paid  at  all — ^in  this  country.  »«»• 
stresses  pick  up  a  good  living ;  and  snocei^ 
washerwomen  fiouris^  like  vines  and  fig-treei 
One  of  this  latter  profession,  who  occasioDaDj 
washed  for  us,  used  to  tell  a  story  of  her  first  inte^ 
view  with  a  great  Texan  commander,  which  amused 
me  highly,  though  I  fear  it  will  not  («;/  so  ?>-eIIoii 

"Now,  yo  may  believe  me,  Mrs.  H ^  «*> 

upon  my  word,  when  me  and  my  husband  fint 
landed  on  this  island,  we  had  but  half-a-dollar  io 
the  world.  But  Td  brought  a  first-rate  Yankee 
washing-machine  with  me,  and  set  to  work  as  sooo 
aslcould.  Well,  inabitlgot  quite  a  repp}-!*- 
tion  for  it,  and  was  known  all  over  th'  town  as 
the  English  washer- woman.  Onedayanjggerman 
brought  a  big  bundle  of  clothes  to  wash,  and  piv- 
mised  to  call  for  'em  again  at  the  end  o'  th'  week. 
Setterday  comes,  and  wi*  it  comes  th*  nigger. 
*Them  clothes,*  says  I,  *  comes  to  two  dollaK 
and  a  hafe.'  , 

"  *  Aingot  no  mony,*  says  he:  'Massa pay  »« 
week.  Nebber  pays  tOI  he  sees  how  washin'  done. 

**' Then  them  clothes  don  t  go  out  of  this  house 

till  he  does  pay.  Next  weeks  don  t  do  for  me," 
they're  always  conunff,  but  never  comes.' 

*^*  Then  I  no  tak  dothes  V 

"*  Touch 'em  at  your  black  peril,  if  you  daie,  till 
them  two  dollars  and  a  hafe  is  pead  into  i^ 
crinkley  fingers  that 's  smarted  over  'em  V  says  i ; 
and  in  that  way  I  got  rid  of  him. 
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**  After  a  hii  he  comes  again,  and  sBLyn  he— 
'Maaaa  eend  hie  oomTment,  and  say  he  send  mony 
Mnndy ;  only  he  mns  hav  clothes  t'night,  cos  he 
g^e  out  t*moRow,  and  hb  shirts  all  in  that 
bunl* 

''^  Fve  nothing  to  do  with  his  going  ont  or  his 
stopping  in !  If  folks  can't  afford  to  pay  for  their 
shiitB  weshing,  they've  no  right  to  dirty  'em :  that's 
mj  maxhnm.  Now,  yo*  need  not  stop  stareing  and 
grinning  there ;  becos  they  sha  Vt  be  stirred  ont  of 
this  honse  till  they  are  pead  for,  be  it  longer  or 
shorter,  first.'  And  with  that  I  sent  him  back  a 
second  time. 

"Same  night  a  gentleman  taps  at  ar  door, — a  tall 
Etout  gentleman  he  was, — and  sa  vs  he, — *  Ah,  Mrs. 
Jones !'  says  he,  *  so  you  won't  let  my  filare  bring 
my  clothes  home,  I  nnderstand.' 

•**Not  tiU  they're  pead  for.  Sir,*  says  I.  He 
smiled  and  said,  he  dare  say  it  was  right  enough ; 
and  then  began  to  look  round  the  room,  *  Well,' 
said  he,  'you've  a  very  delightful  little  house 
here, — very,  indeed. — Ah! — that's  a  beautiful 
dock — a  beautiful  dock  it  is !— did  you  bring  it 
from  England  V 

***Wedid,Sir.' 

**  *  Well,  I  should  like  such  an  one  very  much. 
Bo  you  think  your  husband  would  part  with  it  t 

***1  dare  say  he  would,  Sir,  if  he  could  get  his 
price  for  it' 

*^*  Ham — ^well;  when  he  comes  home  tell  him  a 
gentleman  wiU  buy  it  of  him  if  he'll  name  his 
pricey  and  I'll  call  up  again  on  Monday.  And  at 
the  same  time,  Mrs.  Jones,  I  can  settle  this  trifle 
about  the  washing,  you  know.  You've  no  objec- 
tion to  nijf  taking  the  clothes,  I  suppose  V 

***  Not  if  you'll  pay  me  for  'em.  Sir.'  He  laughed 
at  that  and  said  he,  *  You  don't  seem  to  know  who 
I  am.  Mis.  Jones.' 

" '  No^  Sir,'  said  I^  ^  and,  as  far  as  that  goes,  I 
don't  care  either.' 

**  *  My  name  is  Sam  &ouston.^ 

^  *  Sam  Houston,  or  Sam  anybody  else,  it  makes 
no  difference  to  me.  Them  shirts  dia'n't  go  out  of 
this  house  till  they  are  pead  for,  if  they  stav  for 
ax  months ;  for  I  can't  afford  to  buy  soap  and  sal- 
eratufl^  and  wash  folkses  things  in  at  th'  bargain,  if 
tliey  niver  pay  for  it  when  it's  done.  Besides,  Sir, 
I  liiould  think  you  can't  buy  the  dock  if  you 
can't  pay  for  your  weshing.'  So  he  laughed  agen, 
and  bid  me  a  good  night.  Next  morning  his 
nigger  oomed  up  agen  pretty  early,  and  broat  th' 
money  along  wi'  him ;  but  I  didn't  know  till  then, 
when  I  axed  him,  that  I'd  bin  talking  a-that-a 
wey  to  th'  President  o'  th'  country  hisself. 

'  However  I  always  had  Ms  weshing  after ;  and 
he  always  too]c  care  to  send  ih'  money  for  it  when 
it  was  done." 

Any  woman  who  happens  to  possess  a  genius  for 
washing^  an  enthusiast  in  the  business,  a  creature 
whose  highest  delight  is  in  *'  fine  drying-weather," 
most  needs  pass  a  blissful  life  in  Gdveston ;  since 
kitchen  fires  are  altogether  superseded  by  the  more 
economical  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  clothes-horses  are 
a  mechanical  invention,  the  utility  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  comprehended  so  dose  upon  the  tropic 
of  Cancer.     This  will  readily  appear,  if  I  may  be 


allowed  to  pass,  by  such  a  rapid  transition  as  the 
present,  from  washerwomen  to  the  weather. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  various  Texan  adv<H 
cates,  that  the  climate  of  the  country  Is  neither  so 
hot  nor  so  cold  as  in  the  more  northern  Atlantic 
States,  but  that  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
weather,  all  the  year  round,  is  much  the  same  with 
our  fine  summer  weather  in  England. 

Now  as  facts  in  this  matter  are  preferable  to  a»- 
sertions,  and  the  quicksilver  tongue  of  a  thermo- 
meter is  better  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  rilver 
tongue  of  any  interested  author,  let  us  see  what 
one  of  t'ahrenheit's  says  of  the  heat  and  cold  in 
Galveston.  Opportunity  did  not  allow  me  to  be- 
gin a  register  until  the  16th  of  July ;  but  from 
that  period  to  the  middle  of  December,  with  some 
few  unavoidable  omissions.  It  is  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  heat  which  is  ^'not 
too  great  to  work  in,"  and  the  cold  which  never 
grows  unpleasant.  The  thermometrical  ^'averagea^ 
given  by  Mr.  Kennedy  are  very  apt  to  mislead  the 
reader.  It  is  not  by  averages  that  the  body  feels 
changes  or  excesses  of  temperature.  It  is  by  these 
latter,  relatively  one  to  anoUier,  that  the  constitution, 
is  most  affected.  I  prefer,  therefore,  to  give  a  few  ac- 
curate particulars,  rather  than  to  average  the  various 
temperatures  throughout  the  day  and  night  during 
any  given  month  of  the  year.  The  season  of  1841 
was  in  no  respect  unusual ;  and  as  Gralveston 
island  is  necessarily  much  cooler  than  the  habitable 
"  narrow  strip"  of  main-land  with  its  calm  dead 
atmosphere,  some  idea  may  be  fbrmed  of  the  greater 
heats  of  these  swamps  and  alluvial  bottoms.  On 
the  16th  July,  at  six  in  the  morning, — about  sun- 
rise, the  thermometer  stood  at  W  Fahrenheit  in  the 
shade  ;  at  seven  it  was  100^  in  the  sun ;  at  mid- 
day 100''  in  the  shade.  Next  day,  at  seven  a.v. 
108^'  in  the  sun.  On  the  2dd  at  nine  a.m.  119°  in 
the  sun,  and  at  the  same  point  of  time  91°  in  the 
shade,  with  a  strong  sea-breeze  upon  it.  Oil  the 
25th,  before  sunrise,  and  in  the  house  (open  all 
night)  71° ;  at  sii,  102**  in  the  sun,  and  at  seven 
116°.  On  the  29tii,  at  ten  a.m.,  124°  in  the  sun, 
with  a  N.E.  breeze.  This  was  at  my  house  on  the 
open  prairie  ;  but  in  the  ci^  the  thermometer  un- 
der the  same  exposure  stood  at  140°. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  at  six  a.m.,  80°  in  the 
shade,  with  an  east  wind  ;  at  ten  a.m.,  119°  in  the 
sun,  and  wind.  On  the  7th,  at  the  same  hour  in 
the  morning,  80° ;  and  at  half-past  eight  a.h.,  122 
in  the  sun,  it  being  a  dead  calm.  At  mid-day,  a 
strong  breeze  blew,  and  the  thermometer  fell  to 
120°.  At  four  pat.,  108°  in  the  sun,  and  wind. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  month,  the  aver- 
age was  some  three  or  four  degrees  lower.  About 
the  middle  of  September,  the  thermometer  varied 
from  70°  in  the  shade,  to  99°  in  the  sun,  and  wind. 
A  month  later,  the  temperature  varied  from  50°  to 
70°  morning  and  evening :  noon  is  not  marked. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  November, 
the  lowest  r^:istration  was  6S^  in  the  shade,  at 
eight  A.1I. ;  and  the  highest  105°  in  the  sun,  at 
nine  a.m.  About  this  time  many  of  the  feathered 
tribes  become  migratory ;  as  various  red-birds  and 
Bohemian  chatterers  staid,  on  the  14th,  in  our 
garden,  apparently  on  their  passage  south.     Dur- 
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ing  the  remaining  portion  of  the  month,  the 
temperature  varied,  early  in  the  morning,  from 
58^  to  70° ;  and  at  noon,  from  70°  in  the  shade, 
to  98°  in  the  sun.  On  tlie  26th,  a  "  Norther" 
came  on,  and  the  thermometer  suddenly  fell, 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  to  only  2°  above  freez- 
ing. At  noon,  it  mounted  to  46°,  and  fell,  by  ten 
at  night,  to  40°.  On  the  28th,  the  norther  still 
continuing,  at  seven  in  the  morning  it  was  as  low 
as  22°,  and  of  course  there  was  a  severe  frost ;  at 
noon,  28°,  and  the  same  at  sunset.  The  next  day, 
at  seven  a.h.,  it  rose  to  44°.  On  the  4th  December, 
at  seven  a.m.,  43°  in  the  shade ;  at  noon,  66°  in 
the  same  place,  and  86°  in  the  sun ;  at  sunset,  66° 
again,  in  the  house.  Similar  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture prevailed  until  the  8th  instant,  beyond  which 
my  roister  does  not  extend. 

The  "  averages"  of  all  this  might  make  a  very 
delectable  climate ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  vari- 
ous changes  are  felt  very  severely,  and  especially 
by  individuals  who  are  openly  exposed  to  their  in- 
fluences. After  a  succession  of  hot  weather,  a 
norther,  with  the  thermometer  down  to  freezing- 
point,  will,  with  many  constitutions,  produce  the 
sense  of  excessive  cold,  and  cause  ague  and  fever 
to  a  certainty.  These  northers  are  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  frightful  storms  of  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rain,  during  which — what  with  the  rat- 
tUng  of  the  latter  upon  your  shingled  roofs  and 
wooden  walls,  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  and  the 
^ever-oeasing  bellowing  of  the  thunder,  broken 
now  and  then  by  terrific  claps,  that  convey  the  sen- 
sation of  an  immense  weight  let  fall  upon  the  top 
of  the  skull — ^it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  your- 
SfBlf  heard  by  a  person  sitting  dose  alongside,  un- 
less by  literally  shouting  very  loud.  The  light- 
ning is  incessant ;  the  heavens  appear  one  mass  of 
vaporous  fire,  intermingled  with  streams  of  forked 
lightning  of  all  colours,  that  really  seem  to  run 
down  from  the  sky  like  molten  metal.  Two  or 
three  hours  of  this  are  not  amongst  the  most  plea- 
sfmt  of  things ;  but  they  have  their  glories  never- 
theless. 

Amongst  our  band  of  emigrants  who  left  Eng- 
land with  the  full  and  final  intention  of  settling  for 
life  in  Texas,  was  a  sort  of  family-party  composed 
of  a  Mr.  L- — ^  his  mother,  wife,  several  young 
children,  and  his  sbter  and  her  husband,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P .  All  were  full  of  hope ;  but  the  first- 
named  individual,  the  most  full  of  money,  perhaps, 
of  any  one  who  sailed  on  that  occasion,  with  the 
fixed  determination  to  live  and  die  in  the  land  of 
his  adoption.  As  the  story  of  this  family  is  one 
of  the  most  strikingly  illustrative  at  once  of  the 
*^  healthiness"  of  habitable  Texas,  and  of  the  fate 
which  commonly  awaits  northern  emigrants,  that 
my  observation  and  experience  enable  me  to  ad- 
duce, I  will  give  it  at  once ;  and,  without  regard 
to  the  period  of  time  it  occupied  in  the  develop- 
ment, state  it  from  first  to  last  as  briefly  as  the 
subject  will  allow. 

During  our  passage  out,  we  heard  great  boast- 
ings from  this  family-party  about  a  high-sounding 
locality  in  Texas  called  "  Cedar  Bayou,"  to  which 
they  were  bound  ;  as  well  as  much  grand  small- 
ialk  touching  a  certain  Captain  S-— ,  a  friend 


and  distant  relation, — an  old  campaigner  in  Tsri- 
ous  parts  of  America,  who  had  finally  settled  in 
Texas, — and  at  whose  recommendation  also  it  was 
that  these  samples  of  three  living  generations  had 
embarked  for  that  blessed  country.  They  were 
about  to  locate  land  (£900  puzchase-money)  im- 
mediately adjoining  their  good  friend  and  cousin 


Captain 


who  had  now  been  settled  two  or 


three  years ;  and  whose  descriptions  of  the  locality 
were  almost  as  charming  as  Milton's  of  the  mount 
of  Paradise. 

Cedar  Bayou  then  was  everything :— alligaton 
swam  about  in  the  front  of  the  house, — ^the  whole 
region  thereabouts  abounded  in  game^ — andherds  of 
fine  deer  not  unfrequently  came,  in  all  unconscious 
security,  so  close  upon  Captain  S.'s  log-mansioo, 
that  he  could  shoot  them  down  without  going  far- 
ther in  the  pursuit  than  upon  his  own  terrace,  or 
to  his  chamber  window.  What  a  pleasant  fore- 
shadowing of  future  delight  was  this,  to  sick  and 
heart- weary  passengers  gazing  over  a  ship's  bul- 
warks into  the  vacancy  where  land  should  be ;  and 
longing,  like  lovers  after  the  absent,  for  that  bliss 
to  come,  the  very  thought  of  which  made  present 
pain  less  durable ! 

Immediately  upon  their  arrival,  preparations 
were  made  for  an  instantaneous  removal  from  the 
ship  to  Cedar  Bayou ;  and  cases  of  crockeiyi^^las^ 
and  furniture,  translated  from  a  London  dnving- 
room — not  forgetting  a  piano-forte  to  enlifenthe 
prairies,  and  mingle  its  nightly  music  with  the 
howling  of  the  wolves — all  were  bundled  into  a 
baige  alongside ;  and,  with  some  few  casks  of  drr 
provisions  to  fall  back  upon,  the  happy  group  set 
out  for  the  head  of  Galveston  bay,  on  which  Cedar 
Bayou  lies.  For  a  while,  we  who  remained  on  the 
island  heard  little  or  nothing  of  them,  except  now 

and  then  when  Messrs.  L— —  and  P rambled 

five  or  six  miles  through  woods  and  prairie  in  o^ 
der  to  reach  the  Houston  steamer  as  she  passed 
down  the  paltry  channel  of  Buffialo  Bayou,  and 
thus  got  a  lift  as  far  as  the  island ; — ^bnt  on  those 
occasions  we  received  fiourishing  accounts  of  the 
delightful  country  in  which  they  were  situated,-- 
of  the  magnificent  cedar  woods  where  the  white 
man's  axe  might  cut  and  come  again  with  unlim- 
ited impunity,— of  the  captain's  timber  dwelling, 
upon  a  scale  as  gigantic  as  an  English  barons 
castle, — and  many  protestations  that  they  were 
literally  so  enchanted  with  the  place  altogether,  that 
no  consideration  on  earth  could  ever  induce  them 
to  leave  it  again. 

At  this  time  they  were  felling  trees,  and  engagw 
in  interesting  discussions  and  agreeable  social 
squabbles  as  to  the  most  eligible  site  for  their  con- 
templated house.  In  the  meantime  Captain  S— — 
had  accommodated  the  whole  fiamily  with  shelter 
beneath  his  ample  roof ;  but  as  the  captain,  in  the 
construction  of  his  castle,  had  committed  thesroali 
oversight  of  expending  all  his  resources  upon  the 
outeide  shell  thereof  only,  it  is  nof  very  surprising 
(what  was  indeed  the  fact)  that  the  whole  of  the 
interior  should  be  without  partition  walls,  so  m 
to  constitute  chambers  and  separate  apartment^ 
With  this  large  influx  of  new  comers,  male  and 
female,  one  room,  however  extensive,  would  fcaiwl) 
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snffic^ ;  the  defect  however  was  soon  remedied  by 
BaspeDding  sheets  and  blankets  from  corner  to 
comer,  and  side  to  side ;  and  thus  shooting  up 
woollen  walls  and  linen  defences  instead  of  planks 
or  lath  and  plaster. 

But  trifling  inconveniences  of  this  kind  are  cheer- 
folly  endured,  if  indeed,  they  do  not  vanish  alto- 
gether, when  thoughtfol  and  reflective  emigrants 
come  to  recollect  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
emytkinff  should  be  exactly  to  one's  mind  in  any 
part  of  the  world, — ^not  even  in  Texas,  though  it 
does  so  far  surpass  every  other  known  portion  of 
the  great  globe  in  furnishing  all  that  tiie  human 
heart  can  desire. 

The  Captain  also  had  a  body-guard  of  dogs,  of  no 
mean  size  or  very  gentle  nature,  as  may  be  sur- 
mised from  the  fietct,  that  they  earned  Uieir  own 
living,  equally  with  the  wolves,  by  hunting  down 
rabbits  and  other  small  game ;  and  on  one  occa- 
Bon  fell  unexpectedlyupon  one  of  their  own  species, 
and  summarily  disposed  of  his  remains  by  devour- 
ing them. 

On  occasion  of  one  of  the  visits  of  Messrs.  L 

and  P to  the  island,  tliey  purchased  a  boat  for 

the  navigation  of  the  bayou,  and  also  with  the 
intention  of  using  it,  in  future,  on  their  various 
passages  to  and  from  the  island.  This  they  would 
be  the  better  enabled  to  effect,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
P-^—  was  previously  a  noted  oarsman  amongst 
the  aquatic  clubs  of  the  Thames  at  London,  and 
wiU  be  readily  recognised  by  many  members 
thereof,  as  the  well-known  Mr.  Thomas.  That 
this  indindual  was  also  otherwise  well  adapted  to 
brush  through  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  a 
settler'a  early  life,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  he  was  a  pugilist  of  tolerable  pretensions; 
and,  at  the  period  of  our  arrival  in  Texas,  in  ex- 
cellent **  training"  for  hard  labour  and  endurance 
of  any  or  all  kinds. 

The  boat  being  purchased,  they  also  found  that 
another  hand  or  two  would  be  required,  and  ac- 
cordingly fixed  on  one  of  the  passengers  who  had 
come  out  with  us,  and  whom  they  prevailed  upon 
to  accompany  them  back  to  Cedar  Bayou,  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  assisting  them  in  building  their  log 
edifice,  and  enclosing  and  cultivating  their  land. 

This  young  man  was  Mr.  T.  B ^  the  son  of  an 

Bngliah  curate,  in  the  parish  of  W — ^Im — ^ton  in 
Staffordshire.  Sacred  as  his  father's  order  was, 
he  himself  had  been  bred  up  to  farming  and  cattle- 
breeding, — ^had  been  sent  out  (he  said)  by  a  gentle- 
man in  England  who  had  purchased  Texan  lands, 
to  discover  and  locate  them ;  but  had  totally  faUed, 
like  many  others,  in  the  attempt.  The  Cedar 
Bayou  people  had  a  shrewd  eye  to  poor  B— *s 
Utility;  and,  seeing  that  his  own  enterprise  had 
^ed,  reflecting  that  his  knowledge  of  stock  was 
Ukely  to  be  eminently  useful,  while  his  own  bodily 
Powers  of  labour  were  none  of  the  most  contemp- 
tible, inasmuch  as  he  stood  nearly  six  feet  high, 
^d,  though  not  positively  robus^  was  strong  in 
proportion, — ^they  fixed  upon  him,  as  I  have  said ; 
^md,  by  the  mere  offer  of  ^' board  and  lodging," 
>iihout  wages,  induced  him  to  join  his  adventures 
^ththdrs^ 

In  their  own  boat  then,  self-contained  as  it  were, 


the  three  set  off  in  high  spirits,  and  with  flying 
colours,  to  track,  for  the  first  time,  by  their  own 
skill,  the  shoally  waters  of  some  forty  or  sixty  miles 
of  open  bay.    Boats  discovered  keel  upwards,  and 
swollen  corpses  found  washed  upon  the  desert 
shores  of  Pelican  Island  or  Three  Points,  presented 
themselves  to  the  imaginations  of  us  treaders  upon 
soft  sand  who  remained  behind ;  but,  fortunately, 
no  reality  ever  came  to  bear  them  out : — ^the  three 
settlers  arrived,  after  a  long  voyage,  in  safety ;  and, 
for  ^a  time  and  a  season"  afterwards,  vexy  satis- 
factory accounts  occasionally  reached  us,  of  their 
and  their  families'  well-doing.    But  a  change  was 
about  to  come.     Summer  was  advancing, — that 
season,  when  the  ^*  narrow  strip"  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
begins  to  reek  and  steam  with  pestilent  carbonic 
acid  gas,  emitted  imperceptibly  through  the  myriad 
pores  of  the  earth's  surface, — ^when  the  fermentative 
part  of  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition  is  most 
active  beneath  the  almost  perpendicular  rays  of  the 
sun, — ^when  water  grows  equally  scarce  and  filthy, 
and  fever^and-ague  stalks  forth  alternately  to 
scorch  men's  bodies  with  living  fire,  and  shake 
their  joints  almost  to  dislocation  with  burning  cold. 
And  with  the  coming  of  all  this  likewise  came 
flying  accounts  from  Cedar  Bayou,  brought  down 
by  passing  fishermen,  hunters,  or  ramblers,  who 
chanced  to  cross  Captain  S        's,  that  some  of  the 
English  family  recently  gone  there  were  "  sick," — 
that  one  or  two  of  them, — ^nobody  knew  who  or 
which, — ^were  dead ;  but  that,  altogether,  they  were 
in  a  very  poor  and  desperate  condition.     These 
rumours  obtained  but  a  very  partial  and  fluctuating 
degree  of  credit,  until  the  return  of  a  stout  yoimg 
Irish  labourer,  who  had  been  at  work  upon  the 
fiirm  adjoining  Captain  S        's,  and  had  come  back 
almost  prepared  for  his  coffin,  confirmed,  in  great 
part,  what  had  been  previously  said.    About  the. 
same  time,  also,  a  strange,  queer-eyed  old  vintner 
from  the  south  of  England,  who  had  come  out  in 
the  Francis, — ^but  whose  objects  and  intentions 
were  as  completely  closed  within  himself  as  are 
the  contents  of  a  dosely-bunged  barrel  of  beer  in 
the  vessel  which  contains  them,— chanced  to  pene- 
trate into  the  country  on  a  fruitless  land-hunting 
expedition;  and  on  his  return  to  the  island,  called 
upon  his  friends  at  Cedar  Bayou,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  how  they  *^got  ahead,"  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  both  his  pockets  and  his 
belly  filled  with  bread :  an  article  which,  as  he  did 
not  find  it  growing  wild  in  the  prairies,  he  had 
rather  naturally  run  short  of  during  the  two  days 
hut  past.     He  found  the  inhabitants  of  Captain 

S ^'s  castle,  with  its  blanket  walls  and  sheet 

partitions,  in  a  most  deplorable  condition, — ^nearly 
all  of  them  being  ill,  few  able  to  help  themselves, — 
the  whole  without  advice,  or  even  medicine  beyond 
what  their  own  chests  afforded, — and  not  a  single 

one  of  all  the  four  men,  the  Captain,  Mr.  L ^ 

the  Thames  oarsman,  or  the  curate's  son,  so  much 
even  as  able  to  get  down  as  far  as  the  island  for 
either  physician,  physic,  or  the  ordinary  necessaries 
of  life.  Indeed,  so  short  were  they  run  in  the 
article  of  bread-stuffs,  and  so  weak  their  prospecta 
of  being  soon  able  to  lay  in  an  additional  supply,, 
that  though  our  queer-eyed  vintner  had  not  enjoyc^: 
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an  opportaiuty  of  blessing  hb  cnut  during  forty- 
eight  mortal  hours  before, — Captain  S-'  ■  refused 
to  let  him  do  more  than  satisfy  the  oravings  of  his 
stomaoh  while  he  remained  on  the  spot,— nnost 
resolutely  opposing  all  the  persuasives  he  used,  in 
i»der  to  entice  a  few  cakes  or  biscuits  into  his 
wallet^  by  way  <^  provisbn  for  the  morrow. 

With  the  return  of  the  vintner,  also  arrired  an 
immediate  invitation  horn  Mr.  L  to  a  young 
surgeon  of  our  party,  Mr.  T.  W— — >  the  son  of  a 
gentlsraan  in  Kidderminster,  requesting  him  to 
repair  immediately  to  Cedar  Bayou,  with  all  such 
physical  consolation  as  his  professional  knowledge^ 
combined  with  the  resources  of  the  Phannaoop«ia, 
might  be  able  to  a£ford. 

When  Mr.  W— •  returned  from  Cedar  Bayou, 
he  brought  no  very  refreshing  or  encouraging  in- 
formation. Ague  and  fever  had  taken  possession 
of  the  house  so  far  as  the  new  residents  were  conr 
€smed,-<-tlie  men  were  unable  to  get  out  of  bed,<^ 
one  of  the  children  was  dead  and  buried  in  the 
prairie^"-Mr.  L        's  mother  (an  old  lady  about 

70)  was  very  ill  indeed, — Captain  S ^  the  old 

campaigner,  had  nearly  all  the  joints  of  his  fingers 
on  both  hands  in  a  state  of  running  sore,  aocom- 
X>amed  by  such  a  fetid  odour,  that  it  vras  scarcely 
endurable  even  by  himself.  Of  course^  he  was  di»* 
abled,  and  had  to  sit  still  with  both  his  hands 
swaddled  up  in  cloths  and  poultices ;  while  hia 
wife  was  liune  with  similar  sores  upoa  the  legv^ 
amounting,  I  think,  in  number,  to  about  seventeen. 
Yet,  in  this  wretched  condition,  they  were  vnthout 
help,  except  what  could  be  afforded  by  a  very 
young  maid-servant,  (herself  at  times  delirious  vrith 
intermittent  fever ;)  nor  had  they  had,  for  some 
time  past,  any  fredi  meat,  but  were  living  upon 
dry  and  salt  provisions.  Eventually  the  old  lady 
also  died.  With  some  difficulty,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, her  own  kith  and  kin  contrived  to  dig  her 
grave,  and  she  was  laid  beside  her  grandchild. 
This  was  not  all.  Subsequently,  in  consequence 
of  their  inability  to  get  down  to  the  island  for 
stores,  they  lived  about  a  fortnight  in  this  diseased 
condition,  vrithout  a  morsel  of  wheaten  flour  or 
bread  in  the  house,— -principally  consuming  boiled 
rice. 

At  length,  one  day,  the  startling  intelligenoe 
leached  me,  that  Messrs.  L'  -  ^,  P— «^  and  young 
B-*— ^  the  curate's  son,  had  arrived  at  Galveston 
in  their  own  boat ;  but  in  such  a  condition,  that 
they  had  to  be  carried  or  otherwise  assisted  up  the 
strand ; — ^that  they  did  not  know  how  long  they 
had  been  in  coming,  as  all  three  had  been  delirious 
on  the  water,  and  thus  buried  count  of  day  and 
night  in  oblivion  :-^and  that  they  were  so  despe- 
rately ill,  that  no  Christian  in  Galveston,  either  at 
inn,  co£RM-house,  or  private  residence^  would  take 
them  in. 

In  all  this  it  proved  there  was  too  much  troth, 
finding  themselves  somewhat  recovered  after  the 
visit  of  Mr.  W— — ,  and  being  in  eoctremity  as 
before  stated,  they  had  set  out  some  few  days  pre* 
viously, — ^it  appeared  uncertain  what  precise  num- 
ber:  had  verynaturally  found  their  disease  woefnUy 
aggravated  by  ei^Kwure  in  an  open  boat  to  the 
Mn  during  the  blaie  of  day^  and  the  dainpa  and 


dews  of  ten  or  twelve  hours*  niglit.  They  wmb- 
bered  having  fcngotten  their  course.  They  knew 
that  on  one  oocasbn,  when  Mr.  L-— *  wm  voy 
bad,  he  threw  his  coat  overboard,  eontainii^ 
they  thought,  his  pocket-book  full  of  important 
papera :— 4he  coat  they  caught  up  again,  but  tbm 
was  no  book  in  it ;  and  Mr.  L  had  not  Um 
most  remote  knowledge  whether  he  brought  it  with 
him  or  not,  although  he  intended  to  do  8(h  u  hb 
visit  to  the  island  would  have  been  of  little  ntilitj 
without.  They  also  recollected  that  Mr.  B«— , 
when  he  was  bad,  got  out  of  the  beat  sad  itood 
upon  a  little  island  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  until 
they  fetched  him  off  almost  by  fbroe ;  and  tfto- 
wards  they  found  themselves  amongst  a  number  of 
little  shell  islands,  somewhere,  it  seemed,  aboit 
Bedfish  Bar,— but  they  were  lost,  quite  lost 

Alter  awhile  they  saw  a  boat  at  a  distance  ud 
hailed  it  vnth  hats  and  handkerefaieb  as  wdl  h 
they  could.  It  tacked  about  and  stood  towudi 
than.  A  gentkmaii  and  two  fishermen  wen  in  ik 
They  had  previously  observed  something  amin  « 
board  our  sick  party's  cral^  and  were  thinkii; 
about  steering  down  upon  them.  This  gentlenu 
was  Dr.  C.  F.  W  rs  tr,  who  resided  at  s  place 
oaUed  Edwards' P<Mnt»  hard  by*  Hesoonnwli0i 
matters  stood ;  and  with  great  kindness  and  bonsr 
nity  conveyed  the  whole  party-  to  his  houe^  wbm 
a  day  or  two's  rest^  shcdter,  food  and  aedidn^ 
enabled  them  to  make  another  start,  and  jnA 
reach  Galveston  in  the  manner  described. 

By  the  by  that  same  £dwarda'  Point  fbrniem 
and  almoBt  the  only  Imght  speck  in  my  Texiniv- 
collections ;  for  at  that  place  did  I  pass  taidayiof 
the  most  delightful  wild  happiness  that  efer  poor 
lover  of  nature  enjoyed.  It  ^idll  make  me  a  cha]iler 
some  day ;— a  least  for  readers  of  natural  biftoiy* 
I  could  ahnost  think  it  worth  a  voyage  of  thno 
thousand  miles  to  enjoy. 

So,  as  has  been  said,  neither  inn-keeper  dot 
private  lodging-letter  would  open  the  door  for  tbft 
reception  of  our  sick.  What  was  to  be  done?  It 
luckily  (for  them)  happened  thep,  thaieneoftiiar 
fBllow-passengers  ftom  England  had  recently  boca 
eatablidied  in  a  comfortable  general  store  in  ik 
heart  of  the  town.  He  was  a  married  man  witb* 
out  family,  and  had  sufficient  room  in  his  hoeie. 
To  Henry  J*— ^s  all  three  were  therefore  eonvejei 
Poor  J— ^!  Uttle  did  he  think  then  that  the  pith 
of  humanity  and  benevolence  vrould  indireetlyked 
him  to  the  most  deplorable  and  unfortonate  d 
graves.  So  however  it  proved  in  the  seqaeL  It 
must  be  undeistood  however  at  the  outset  (bit 
J— ^  had  very  kindly  been  put  into  this  stoiebx 
the  owner,  a  merchant  of  Galveston,  in  orderto 
find  him  something  by  which  to  earn  a  livii^* 
His  receipts  were  also  to  be  accounted  for  weeldy. 
That  two  out  ef  the  three  bivalids  had  nothing  ift 
the  world  to  pay  either  board,  lodging,  attm^ane^ 
or  medical  advice  with,  was  well  known.  Whetbff 
the  third,  who  had  it  in  his  power,  wouM  do  I0l^ 
mained  to  be  seen.  Meantinu^  however,  J-^^ 
found  ready  money  for  all  th^  wanted,  asHip' 
peared  inconvenient  to  Mr.  •**-*^  lo  *^^*"^'^r 
thing  or  even  pay  as  he  went  along :  Whik  W 

nfh  found  mm  thu  enfieiait  easploynint  n 
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viiting  upon  tliem  day  and  nighi.  This  was  a 
heavy  tax  indeed  upon  a  new  beginnar,  without 
capital  of  hia  own,  and  acting  in  hie  capacity  of 
shopkeeper  meniy  as  the  zetidl  agent  of  another. 
All  the  ranning  expenaes  had  to  he  supplied  ont  of 
the  till;  and  conseqaaitly  the  week's  leckonings 
fdl  considarably  diort  in  actual  cash.  To  add  to 
these  difficnlties,  the  store  also  began  to  be  deserted 
by  the  pdUie  ndio  before  appeared  inclined  to  sup- 
port it  1— not  so  much  perhaps  from  any  foar  of 
contagion,  but  because  in  £sct,  as  one  of  the  patbnts 
giew  worse,  it  became  highly  disagreeable  to  enter 
the  house*  The  Thames  boatman  waa  now  in  a 
wretched  oondition :  for  the  most  part  insensible 
or  mwiag  deliriously.  His  legs  also  swelled  to  an 
oMximous  siie^  broke  into  sorest  and  rendered  the 
office  of  waiting  upon  him  so  unpleasant  and  diffi- 
cnlt  to  fill,  that  not  one  female  in  Galveston  would 
undertake  it  for  wages  less  than  one  pound  KngliaTi 
per  day.  Poor  Mrs*  J*—  did  it  all  for  charity. 
I  cannot  enter  into  the  full  extent  of  the  physical 
miseriee  to  which  poor  humanity  was  reduced  in 
the  person  of  this  individuaL  The  curtains  of 
silciiee  must  be  drawn  around  this  bed  of  suffering ; 
sad  they  that  have  hearts  to  sympathize  may,  if 
they  wiU,  drop  a  tear  in  seeret  behind  them. 

J  i  in  money  matters,  was  now  getting  upon 
his  last  l^s-«he  knew  it  was  useless  to  uk  for 
mpplies  where  none  existed,  and  he  had  not  the 
hesrt  to  attempt  to  reUeve  himself  in  the  only 
praeticsble  manner,— namely  by  turning  the  un- 
fortunate out  of  his  house.  In  this  embanassing 
and  deiperate  situation,  his  moral  philosophy  for- 
took  him :— 'hope  of  success  now  entirely  abandoned 
his  breast.  He  saw,  or  believed  he  saw,  himself  a 
totally  lost  and  mined  man :  and  hence  he  aban- 
doned himeelf  as  helpless  at  the  edge  of  the  decliv- 
ity, and  slid  down  to  a  pitiable  death  in  despair. 
In  utter  recklessness  he  began  to  drink  to  excess : 
he  foresaw  the  end ;  he  pointed  it  out  to  others ; 
he  declared  there  was  nothing  else  now  left  for  him, 
sad  distinctly  ej^rosaod  to  me  personally  his  fixed 
intention  to  end  his  difficulties  in  that  manner. 

The  Cedar  Bayou  settlement  was  finally  aban- 
doned as  a  delusive  scheme,  betraying  only  to  dis- 
ease and  death.  The  women  and  remaining  ohil- 
dsen,  t(^gether  with  aU  the  household  gear,  were 
removed  at  the  earliest  convenience^  and  prepara- 
tions were  contemplated  for  as  speedy  a  retreat 
ften  Texas  as  the  mitigatioii  of  disease  would 
tOow.  At  length  the  powers  of  human  endurance 
triomphed  so  for,  that  all  three  patients  were  able 
to  be  removed,--^  step  which  poor  J-— .-'s  grow- 
ing illness^  combined  with  all  other  drcumstanoes 
of  tikis  deplorable  case,  rmdered  absolutely  indis* 
pensable.  Our  partially  recovered  oarsman  did 
but  vacate  hii  bed  just  in  time  for  his  too  tender- 
besrted  and  despsiiing  entertahier  to  lie  down 
upon  it  for  the  last  time.  I  think  he  lay  about 
two  months ;  and  notwithstanding  eveiything  that 
could  be  dona  was  done,  he  gradually  declined  as 
thotti^  quietly  going  to  sleep.  At  times  he  wan- 
dered in  imagination  over  the  scenesof  morepleasant 
tiiBss  in  ]&pgland  ;-p-he  gathered  dreamy  fruits 
from  viskmsiy  gardens;  and  often  assured  his 
ifflistid  wife  that  ha  ivas  once  more  on  the  ship 


again,  sailing  back  to  that  home  which  in  this  frail 
body  he  was  destined  to  see  no  more.  Then,  by  a 
transition  which  delirium  never  stays  at,  he  bid 
har  huny,-— make  haste,-— *'Be  quick,  quick,"  said  • 
he^  ^or  we  shall  be  too  late :— -Uie  ship  is  ready, 
and  will  go  without  usl " 

Alas,  alas^  poor  follow  I  The  phantom  vessel  of 
death  was  spreading  her  shadowy  sails  before  hia 
eyes,  and  pointing  with  her  sable  streamers  across 
that  obscure  and  horiaonless  ocean  beyond  which, 
let  us  hope,  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  had  prepared 
even  for  his  erring  but  most  charitable  spirit,  a 
mote  bright  and  golden  land  than  that  in  which 
his  bones  were  to  be  laid;  and  a  happier  home 
than  any  to  which  earth's  seas  could  carry  him. 
Every  true  catholic  heart  will  believe^  that  aa 
^charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,"  this  unfor- 
tunate man's  charity  has  blotted  out  the  sin  by 
which  he  died,  ^lould  any  too  self-sufficient 
moralist  oondemn  the  conduct  of  poor  J  ^  and 
flatter  his  own  vanity  by  boasting  how  very  diffinr- 
ently  he  would  have  done^  had  he  been  placed  in 
the  same  circumstances,-— let  me  remind  him,  that 
virtue  without  trial  is  but  negative,  not  positive ; 
that  to  conquer  difficulties  is  easy  enough  at  a 
distance  and  before  trial,  as  the  champions  on  both 
sides  achieve  a  victory  before  ilie  battle  is  begun. 
It  is  only  he  who  does  wrestle  and  contend,  that  is 
truly  entitled  to  say,  when  he  has  tested  the  event, 
whether  he  has  strength  to  stand  or  is  only  weak 
enough  to  foil.  J— •  died  so,  that  life  and  death 
were  fused  together  too  closely  for  the  actual  line 
of  distinction  between  the  two  to  be  observed. 
That  gay  young  widow  of  whom  I  have  before 
spoken,  relieved  his  wifo  of  all  the  hist  bitter  duties, 
(for  she  was  a  good-hearted  creature  in  truth;)  and 
his  body  was  buried  as  speedily  as  possible,  after 
the  Texan  fashion;  being  about  evening,  if  I  recol« 
lect  aright,  of  the  same  day. 

BCr.  L     ■■*  eventually  disposed  of  his  household 
goods  by  auction,  and  repah^ed  with  his  own  im- 
mediate fomily  to  New  Orleans,  on  his  way  back 
to  England :  leaving  his  sister,  and  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  P—  the  oarsman,  sick  in  Ghilveston,  and  re~ 
duced  to  the  last  extremity.    From  a  fine  powerful 
young  ^n^t'j  such  as  I  first  described  him,  Mr.  P-      ■ 
was  now  become,  it  was  believed  by  his  physicians^ 
a  cripple  for  lifo ;  one  of  his  legs,  in  which  morti- 
fication had,  it  was  said,  at  one  time  actually  be- 
gun, being  rendered  comparatively  useless.    I  waa 
informed  that  he  and  his  wifo  attempted  to  support 
themselves,— she  by  keeping  a  litUe  school,  and  he 
by  giving  instructions  upon  the  flute^  an  instru- 
ment  that  he  played  excellently.    But  what  Texan 
>Mirhftri%n  oould  be  found  who  would  attempt  to 
^*  soothe  his  savage  breast*'  by  learning  muric? 
I  know  not.    An  election  drum  or  a  nigger's  fiddle 
makes  up  about  the  only  orchestra  ever  heard  ia 
Galveston.    The  human  voice  **  divine"  is  seldom 
heard  in  song ;  and  in  wooden  church  and  chapel, 
where  it  b  heard  most  loudly,  truth  obliges  us  to 
declare,  that  the  divinity  seems  to  have  departed 
ahnost  altogether  ftom  it    Sometimes  a  newly- 
imported  voice  fijom  England  wiU  happen  io  trill 
an  old  country  ballad,  or  detect  itsslf  halfuncon- 
ssieoaly  murmiuriiig  wme  such  tune  as  that  of  •*  I 
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heftr  them  speak  of  my  fatherland/'  while  yet  the 
body  is  fresh  with  unexhausted  northern  health, 
and  the  spirits  are  bounding  and  free ;  but  even 
such  songster  soon  grows  mute ;— the  music  of  the 
past  sinks  into  a  saddened  memory,  and  the  expir- 
ing soul  of  former  song  gasps  out,  after  afewmonths, 
its  last  breath  in  that  fevered  and  eneirating  at- 
mo^here.  Save  the  wild  laugh  and  shriek  of 
tavern  loafers,  and  the  explosive  ^'yah,  ah!"  of 
the  negroes,  nights  are  silent  enough  in  this  most 
gay  and  j^minring  of  southern  cities.  There  is  enough 
of  glorious  moonlight — ^bright,  dreamy,  and  inex- 
pressibly delightful  from  its  warmth  and  splendour, 
but  it  is  still  as  the  reign  of  silence  herself ; — there  is 
no  music,  save  that  of  the  far^ofP  breakers  of  the 
treacherous  gulf,  a  solitary  voice  from  the  charm- 
ed tongue  of  nature,  which,  sounding  remotely 
through  the  dim  hollow  of  the  night,  only  makes 
stillness  fall  yet  more  emphatically  upon  the  spirit. 
Yes, — ^there  are  other  sounds  which  to  some  ears 
might  be  music  too.  The  prairie  seems  alive 
throughout  its  whole  extent  with  the  sharp  quick 
whizzing  of  millions  of  insects — grasshoppers  or 
locusts — ^whioh  play  their  little  pipes  and  clatter 
the  sounding  cymbals  of  their  dry  skeleton  wings 
incessantly  all  night  long.  While  now  and  then 
the  loud  drum-like  burr  of  the  invisible  goatsucker, 
as  she  pursues  her  painted  prey  of  moths  in  the 
air,  startles  the  solitary  rambler  as  the  bird  repeat- 
edly sweeps  in  a  tremendous  circle  from  above,  and 
each  time  bursts  this  singular  sound  within  a  few 
feet  of  his  head.  But  of  that  music  of  art  which 
cheers  or  saddens,  and  speaks  to  the  soul  in  heaven- 
ly syllables,  there  is  nothing.    Poor  P may 

gather  listeners  about  bis  door  and  window,  but 
few  within  his  walls  desirous  of  instruction. 

In  February  of  the  following  year,  (about  three 

months  having  elapsed,)  I  met  Mr.  L and  his 

wife  and  children  on  the  Levee  in  New  Orleans, 
just  as  they  were  going  on  board  a  vessel  bound 
for  England.  The  former  was  still  suffering  from 
frequent  and  periodical  attacks  of  the  old  complaint, 
and  was  in  so  weak  a  state  as  to  be  but  just  able 
to  get  on  board,  even  with  the  assistance  rendered 
him  by  his  friends.  The  curate's  son  remained  in 
Galveston,  because  he  could  not  get  away;  and 
mainly  subsiBted  upon  the  two  most  precarious  and 
pitiful  of  props-^chance  and  half-disguised  charity. 

What  flEurther  became  of  the  various  members  of 
this  unlucky  band,  I  know  not.  Enough  however 
has  been  related  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  the  en- 
thusiasm created  by  first  impressions  in  a  foreign 
oountry,  almost  every  object  in  which  is  delight- 
fnlly  new  and  astonii^ung  to  the  senses,  can  be  very 
little  depended  on  for  its  report  of  sensations,  places, 
and  things.  When  a  fresh  settler,  to  whom  the  idea 
of  possessing  landed  property  is  perhaps  altogether 
new,  first  finds  some  actual  hundreds  of  acres  with- 
in his  reach,  and  all  his  own,  other  minor  matters 
never  peep  from  out  the  shade;  and  for  the  time- 
being  he  becomes  in  fancy  equal  with  some  old 
feudal  baron,  or  the  peer  of  an  Kngliah  lord,  though 
without  that  title  which  he  can  well  afford  to  kick 
from  before  him  with  soom.  But  when  he  comes 
to  gather  his  fancied  flowers,  the  thorns  remind  him 
that  they  an  there  also ;  and  too  frequently  teach 


the  hard  and  ui^alatablc  lesson,  that  what  the  beart 
most  seems  to  desire, — ^liberty  and  one's  own  ground 
to  tread  upon, — ^may  be  purchased  too  dearly.  The 
pleasurable  idea  of  felling  wild  cedar,  and  baildiii; 
one's  house  of  scented  wood,  like  the  beams  of  So- 
lemon's  temple  of  old,  becomes  worthless  when  the 
risks  are,  that  one  may  perhaps  not  live  long  enoogh 
either  to  finish  or  to  inhabit  it.  Alligatois  may 
be,  as  they  are,  highly  interesting  and  exciting  rep- 
tiles to  watch  and  chase  and  ^oot  at, — but  the 
loss  of  your  dogs  dragged  under  vrater  by  them,  or 
a  long  and  delightful  **  spell "  of  intermittent  fever 
caught  by  wading  into  muddy  bayous  to  fetch  them 
out,  are  drawbacks  upon  the  gratification  of  cnii- 
osity  and  the  hunting  mania,  which  people  ue 
pr6ne  to  think  too  lighUy  of  until  they  are  too  com- 
pletely f fi  for  them  to  be  able  to  withdraw  sgsm. 
The  certainly  most  delightful  of  all  human  field- 
privileges, — ^that  of  roaming  savanna  and  forest  as 
free  as  the  very  wind  that  blows  across  your  &ce, 
with  no  man  nor  tyrant  law  to  arrest  the  crack  of 
your  rifle  or  the  louder  roar  of  your  fowling-piece, 
when  the  finest  of  four-footed  game  or  the  mod 
magnificent  of  birds  comes  within  your  reach,— alw 
loses  some  of  the  gloss  which  an  English,  and  espe- 
cially an  English  town-bred  imaginationuapt  topot 
upon  it,  when,  from  practical  experience,  it  is  foond 
that  even  the  most  expert  sportsman  must  make  a 
perfect  business  of  banting,  if  he  expect  io  live 
upon  wild  game ;  and  that,  to  do  so,  he  hu  time 
neither  to  raise  a  roof  above  his  head,  a  fence  iround 
his  settlement,  or  put  a  plough  into  his  groond.  To 
see  wild  speckled  deer  from  your  door,  is  mightily 
attractive  in  a  book,  a  letter,  or  a  magazine  ;'-itis 
also  amazingly  gratifying  to  see  them  fall  before 
your  weapon ; — but  the  eating  thereof  is  &r  ies 
satisfactory,  and  the  trouble  usual  upon  tacoea 
very  much  greater,  than  the  object  sought  is  worth, 
save  only  for  the  sake  of  recreation  and  sport. 

The  venison  of  Texas  is  poor,  dry,  insipid,  and 
hard  stuff,— -because,  perhaps,  it  cannot  be  kept  to 
render  it  in  general  fit  for  any  man  who  has  not 
the  teeth  of  a  shark  or  the  snout  of  a  saw-fiafa. 
Nor,  in  a  country  where  good  beef  may  almost  he 
had  for  the  asking,  is  it — so  &r  as  the  birder  u 
concerned — ^very  much  worth  the  killing;  those 
parts^  which  in  a  sheep  oonmionlygo  to  the  mann- 
factnreofthattrue-bredCockney'sdeUght,a*'chop» 
being  in  reality  the  only  tolerable  portion. 

Our  old  vintner  s  overland  expedition  in  aeaich 
of  an  appropriate  place  of  settlement  has  aliesdr 
been  alluded  to.  Although  he  had  by  no  nMas| 
found  what  he  wanted,  he  did  not  altogether  M 
in  catching  something;  as  he  arrived  on  the  islasd 
in  an  ill  state  of  health,  and  unmediately  afterwards 
was  laid  up  in  bed  of  brain-fever.  While  he  thw 
lay  helpless,  and  in  such  a  position  that  he  could 
see  through  the  doorway  into  the  garden,  be  vs^ 
amused  by  observing  the  pigs  squeeze  through  his 
fences,  crunch  up  his  mdons  with  their  oso" 
gusto,  and  in  perfect  safety  from  him,  dose  a^ 
it  were  under  his  very  nose ;  whUe  his  P'^Y 
and  squashes  were  not  unfrequently  gathered  V 
the  children  in  mere  mischief  and  laid,  ont  of  rei>' 
devilry,  upon  his  own  step.  On  these  occanon*-- 
though  otherwise  a  faithful  member  of  the  chuicii 
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—he  has  been  plainly  seen  to  swear  inwardly  with 
great  spiritual  energy ;  but  beyond  that,  his  efforts 
eould  not  go.     After  his  recovery  he  borrowed  a 
few  dollars  of  a  friend  who  had  sat  up  with  him 
many  a  tedious  night  and  supplied  him  with  num- 
berleas  little  luxuries  otherwise  beyond  his  reach, 
—he  also  increased  the  amount  by  another  small 
loan  obtained  from  some  other  quarter ; — ^paid  his 
outstanding  small  debts  in  a  two-legged  table  and 
an  old  umbrella  which  he  left  behind  him, — and 
then  slipped  off  to  Orleans  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
poee  of  fetching  his  wife,  whom  he  expected  to  meet 
there  on  her  passage  from  England;  but  somehow, 
▼ery  miraculously,  he  never  came  back  again! 
Whether  he  forgot  it ;  or  whether,  when  he  fell 
into  his  wife's  dutches,  she  first  detained  him  by 
violence  and  eventuaUy  hugged  him  off  to  a  place 
of  greater  safety,  can  only  be  conjectured. — ^The 
most  liberal  construction  we  can  put  upon  his  con- 
duct is,  however,  that  he  lost  his  way  some  night 
and  tumbled  into  the  Mississippi ;  or  he  would  have 
surely  gone  back  to  Galveston  again,  if  it  had 
been  only  to  return  the  amount  of  his  loan  to  the 
fnend  and  constant  watcher  during  his  sickness, 
from  whom  he  had  raised  it.    To  be  sure,  if  we  are 
to  credit  the  moral  philosophers,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  ingratitude  in  the  world ;  and  such  a  venial 
crime  as  *^  serving-out"  one's  friends;  but  then 
at  the  same  time,  let  us  reflect  that  a  good  specimen 
of  ingiatitude  may  possibly  teach  its  victim  an  in- 
valuable lesson  for  his  future  guidance  through  life ; 
while  to  drop  upon  a  kind-hearted  friend  at  the 


earliest  opportunity  is,  assuredly,  to  save  his  pocket 
for  the  future,  by  demonstrating  to  him,  in  the  most 
conclusive  manner,  the  extreme  folly  of  lending 
money  before  he  well  knows  whom  he  has  got  to 
deal  with.  It  is  as  clear  as  mud,  then,  that  our 
friend  the  vintner  was  entirely  in  the  right,  and 
he  of  the  generous  disposition  as  decidedly  wrong. 
The  old  boy  was  not  altogether  bad. — In  fact  I 
never  yet  met  with  the  monster  that  could,  truly, 
so  be  considered.  He  enjoyed  some  sort  of  a  tender 
heart,  though  of  what  precise  genus  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  explain.  Fowls  sick  of  repletion  and 
the  pip, — ^pigs  in  lack  of  potatoes,  or  sheep  bleating 
over  the  wastes  of  the  Atlantic,  eitherfor  the  nibbled 
mountains  they  had  left,  or  for  a  wisp  or  two  of 
hay  as  a  substitute,  always  found  a  friend  and 
supporter  in  the  vintner — as  many  fierce  wordy 
conflicts  with  the  supercargo  of  our  vessel,  entirely 
on  their  account,  can  amply  testify.  He  could  be- 
hold a  poor  steerage  passenger  sick  and  drooping 
for  a  drop  of  drink,  with  unusual  complacency ; 
but  a  chicken-breasted  cockrel  pining  for  a  barley- 
corn, or  a  ship-grunter  minus  his  natural  and 
proper  allowance  of  wrinkled  carrots  and  cuddy 
slu^,  appealed  to  his  tenderest  affections  in  a  man- 
ner as  strong  as  it  was  instantaneous.  One  would 
verily  have  thought  that  he  either  lay  under  some 
deep  obligations  to  cockrel,  which  he  knew  not 
well  how  to  disbharge ;  or  that,  at  some  former 
period  of  his  life's  history,  he  had  been  saved  from 
the  jaws  of  death  by  bacon  alone. 

(^Tobe  continued,) 


«  HONOUR  TO  WOMEN." 


FROM  SCHILLER. 


HoKoua  to  women  !  entwining  and  braiding, 
Life's  garland  with  roses  for  ever  nnfading, 

la  the  Teil  of  the  Graces  all  modestly  kneeling, 
Love's  band  with  sweet  spells  have  they  wreathed,  have 

they  bless'd. 
And  tending  with  hands  ever  pnre,  have  caress'd, 

The  flame  of  each  holy,  each  beantifiil  feeling. 

Ever  truth's  bright  bounds  outranges 

Man,  and  his  wild  spirit  strives, 
Ever  with  each  thought  that  changes 

As  the  storm  of  passion  drives — 
With  heart  appeased,  contented,  never 

Grasps  he  at  the  future's  gleam, 
Beyond  the  stars  pursuing  ever 
The  restless  phantom  of  his  dream. 

But  the  glances  of  women,  enchantingly  glowinj;, 
Their  li|^t  woos  the  fugitive  back,  ever  throwing 

A  link  round  the  present,  that  binds  like  a  spell ; 
In  the  meek  cottage  home  of  the  mother  presiding. 
All  graces,  all  gentleness,  round  them  abiding. 

As  Nature's  true  daughters,  how  sweetly  they  dwell. 

Man  is  ever  warring,  rushing 

Onward  through  life's  stormy  way, 
Wild  his  fervour,  fierce  and  crushing, 

Knows  he  neitiier  rest  nor  stay. 
Creating,  slaying— day  by  day 

Urged  by  Passion's  tarj  brood, 
A  Hydra  band,  whose  heads,  for  aye 

FiJl,  to  be  for  aye  renewed. 

Bat  women,  to  sweet  silent  praises  resigning 
Saeb  hopes  as  affection  is  ever  enshrining, 
Pluck  the  moment's  brief  flowers  as  they  wander  along, 


I  More  free  in  their  limited  range,  richer  ever 
Than  man,  proudly  soaring  with  fruitless  endeavour 
Through  the  infinite  circles  of  science  and  song. 

Strong,  and  proud,  and  self  commending, 

Man's  cold  heart  doth  never  move 
To  a  gentler  spirit  bending, 

To  the  godlike  power  of  Love, 
— Knows  not  soul-exchange  so  tender. 

Tears,  by  others'  tear's  confessd, 
Life's  dark  combats  steel,  and  render 

Harder  his  obdurate  breast  I 

0  wakened  like  harp,  and  as  gently,  resembling 

Its  murmuring  chords  to  the  night  breezes  trembling, 

Breathe's  woman's  fond  soul,  and  as  feelingly  too  : 
Touch'd  lightly,  touch'd  deeply,  O  ever  she  borrows 
Grief  itself  from  the  image  of  grief,  and  her  sorrows 

Ever  gem  her  soft  eyes  with  Heaven's  holiest  dew. 

Man,  of  power  despotic  lord, 

In  power  doth  insolently  trust ; 
Scythia  argues  vrith  the  sword, 

Persia,  crouching,  bites  the  dust. 
In  their  fhry-fights  engaging, 

Combat  spoilers  wild  and  dread, 
Strife,  and  war,  and  havoc  raging 

Where  the  charities  have  fied. 

But  gently  entreating,  and  sweetly  beguiling. 

Woman  reigns  while  the  Graces  around  her  are  smiling. 

Calming  down  the  fierce  discord  of  Hatred  and  Pride; 
Teaching  all  whom  the  strife  of  vrild  passions  would 

sever. 
To  unite  in  one  bond,  and  with  her,  and  for  ever. 

All  hopes,  each  emotion,  they  else  had  denied. 
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NOTE  FROM  A  COUNTRY  RESIDENT. 


7b  the  EdUor  nf  Tmta 


I  Livt  in  ft  «omitry  town,  oontaaning  an  nnnraal  pro- 
portion of  fiunilios  in  independent,  or,  at  leasts  easy 
oimiiBstanoes.  Of  its  geography,  I  will  only  Bay  that 
it  is  to  ^e  north  of  the  Forth.  The  heads  of  the  best 
families  are  retired  officers  of  rank,/fi^iaN<,  professional 
men,  and  small  land-proprietors.  They  form  a  delight- 
fyil  society,  and  are  generally  amiable  and  Tirtnons 
people.  The  one  sad  feature  of  their  life  is  the  want  of 
what  an  called  openingi  for  the  young  men.  A  gentle- 
man, accordingly,  finds  nothing  bat  plain  sailing  till  his 
lads  begin  to  approach  manhood,  when  it  is  generally 
disooTsnd  that  there  is  positiTely  no  place  of  any  kind, 
ol  Aom«,  to  be  had  for  one  of  them.  Yon  speak  of  the 
great  commercial  towns,  as  LiTcrpool,  Glasgow,  &C.,  and 
find  tlubt  inqniries  have  been  made  in  those  quarters  in 
▼ain.  Law  in  Edinburgh  is  oyerdone :  witness  the  sad 
waste  of  educated  mind  which  saunters  erery  forenoon, 
year  after  year,  on  the  boards  of  the  Parliament  House, 
spending  in  perfect  listlessness,  or  the  peipetration  and 
dLwemination  of  small  jokes,  the  time  which  it  is  the 
delight  of  manly  youth  to  giye  to  actiye  and  profitable 

Snrsuits.    Dirinity  with  us,  as  you  are  aware,  is  not  a 
ne  into  which  gentlemen  are  ambitious  of  propelling 
their  sons.    Fanning  leqniras  large  stook,  and  is  foil  of 
ride.  What  «•  to  be  done  I    The  first  resource  aimed  at 
is  the  mUitary  or  naral  serrice ;  but  commissions  therein 
are  difficult  of  attainment,  and  but  a  small  number  ti^e 
that  course.  The  grand  altematire  is  India.    The  town, 
as  for  as  the  superior  classes  are  concerned,  might  almost 
be  cidled  a  nursery  for  the  public  serrioe  in  that  great 
dependency.     Not  a  year  passes  which  does  not  see 
several  youths  draughted  off  to  take  commissions  in  the 
Indian  army,  or,  more  rarely,  of  course,  writerships. 
By  the  way,  an  East  India  Director  lately  pulled  up  a 
man  before  a  magistrate  for  pestering  him  to  be  aUowed 
to  recommend  young  men  to  his  patronage,  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  divide  the  spoil.    I  can  have 
no  doubt  that  the  East  India  Directors  are  aboye  bribery ; 
yet  how  happens  it  that,  in  this  country  town,  the  advance 
of  some  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  to  obtain  a  cadet- 
ship,  aUkom^  aeeompanied  6y  the  taking  of  an  oath  that 
no  tuek  moneif  kcu  been  j^a,  is  talked  of  openly  as  in- 
dispensable f    I  know  a  gentleman  who  had  secured  a 
cadetship  for  his  son,  and  was  ready  to  pay  dovm  the 
money,but  gave  up  the  bargain  when  he  found  that  he  had 
to  swear  what  was  not  the  truth.    Passing  from  this, — 
year  after  year  sees  troops  of  these  striplings  go  off  to 
India,  aU  hopefol,  of  course,  in  time  to  return  and  settle 
with  a  competency  in  the  scene  of  their  early  days — 
wldch  not  one  in  twenty,  as  I  am  assured  by  an  attentive 
observer,  ever  does.    They  are,  at  least,  cut  off  from 
the  domestic  drele  and  the  aflbclions  of  their  kindred 
for  a  long  eonrse  of  years,  during  which  death  seldom 
foils  to  remove  one  or  both  of  &eir  parents.     Their 
parting,  indeed,  for  India,  may  almost  be  described  as  a 
kind  of  deatiL     It  must  be  felt  nearly  as  such,  one 
would  think,  by  mothers.  It  is  there,  evidently,  that  the 
luurdship  iklls  most  heavily.    I  often  pity  my  good  lady 
neighbours  who  have  broods  of  sons  rising  up,  reflecting 
that  with  every  one  of  these  it  is  as  sure  they  must  part, 
when  the  young  men  reach  seventeen,  as  that  they  are 
to  reach  seventeen  at  all.    I  have  heard  mothers  speak 
of  this  prospect  almost  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  acknowledged  that  it  was  inevita- 
ble, and,  to  their  conviction,  for  the  best.    But  this  is 
not  the  entire  evil.    The  boys  go — ^but  the  girls  remain. 
Onr  society  presents  numbers  of  Amiable  and  accom- 
plished young  ladies :  bnt  a  beau  is  as  scarce  as  were 
the  youi&ers  after  the  battle  of  Flodden,  in  Miss  Elliot's 
•ong.    Parents,  therefore,  have  not  only  to  lament  the 
absence  of  sons  whom  they  will  probably  never  again 
beholdj  but  they  have  to  griete  orer  the  preeence  of 


daughters  iHio,  in  the  coum  of  aalu*,  oa|^  ta  be 
settled  in  houses  of  their  own,  as  the  wires  of  happy 
men  and  the  mothers  of  pleasant  children.  A  maniage 
is  a  perfect  wonder  amongst  us;  and  it  too  often  happeni 
that,  when  one  does  take  place,  tiie  gentleman  hss 
reached  an  age  not  a  little  disptoportiened  to  that  of 
the  lady. 

What  I  admire  meet  abont  this  system  is  tke  Inn* 
quil  unconsciousness  of  all  concerned  as  to  the  cause  of 
it.  These  people  are,  for  the  most  part,  well-meaniag 
Conservatives,  and  great  abhorrers  of  Ibe  Anti-Cora-Law 
League.  They  have  not  the  fointest  idea  that  the  Con 
Law  has  anything  to  do  with  the  innH  of  cpmnmgt  M 
Aome,  of  which  they  are  so  constantly  complaining.  Th» 
poor  mother  looks  on  her  striplings,  and  gradgea  everj 
inch  that  is  added  to  their  stature,  as  it  marks  the  ap- 
proach of  the  time  when  she  must  divorce  them  from  her 
arms  to  be  sons  to  her  no  nM»e ;  bnt  she  knows  not  that, 
but  for  false  and  selfish  legislation,  there  need  be  no 
such  hardship  in  her  course.  13ie  fother  frets  at  tbs 
buffetings  he  gets  when  he  writes  to  his  cousin  in  Litct- 
pool  in  quest  of  situations,  groans  at  expenditure  for 
commissions  and  outfits— and  perhaps  also  repines  a 
little  at  parting  with  Jack  and  Harry.  BntheseesBO 
more  relation  between  these  vexations  and  tke  biead- 
tax  than  between  tight  shoes  and  the  toothaohe.  JfM 
of  these  men  have  no  interest  in  the  present  statt  «f 
the  law.  They  are  only  blinded  by  political  ptcjndiee 
and  a  servile  submission  to  authoritative  names.  It 
is  quite  vain  to  try  to  lead  their  minds  to  trace  ths 
effect  to  its  cause.  To  have  any  chance  of  eonviaciag 
them,  one  would  need  to  instruct  them  in  the  very  A-B^ 
of  political  economy — then  to  undo  their  pr^udiees, 
and  then  to  implant  the  right  principles :  a  task  whicb, 
I,  for  one,  rather  shrink  from.  But  I  oonfees  it  is  with 
pain  that  I  see  so  many  respectable  persons  at  once 
suffering  what  natural  affection  tells  us  is  one  of  ths 
greatest  of  hardships;  and  yet,  from  ignorance,  dii^oeed 
to  worship  the  system  whidi  visits  them  with  it. 

Our  town  is  an  example  of  many  in  Sootland,  in  •», 
perhaps,  bnt  the  nnusual  proportion  of  this  eaey(l)  *Jm« 
to  the  remainder  of  the  population*  To  have  eons  er 
other  relations  in  India  is  the  fote  of  something  Uks 
one-half,  I  should  suppose,  of  the  families  which  live  is 
elegant  circumstances  in  this  country.  I  rnmemhtf 
having  this  very  forcibly  impressed  on  me,  on  encounter- 
ing, by  chance,  in  a  country  house  in  Laaarkshirey  two 
ladies  who  had  not  met  till  then,  for  some  years.  They 
began,  as  people  in  such  a  case  generally  do,  to  run  over 
the  list  of  their  mutual  acquaintance,  giving  and  zeceiv- 
ing  information  about  the  domestic  circumstances  of  each 
fondly.  It  was  quite  startling  how  many  references 
were  made  by  them  to  members  of  the  various  «^iwiKiM 
who  had  gone  to  India.  And  this  reUted  to  a  cinOecf 
acquaintance  in  a  district  of  which  GUugow  was  the 
centre.  I  remember  that  yon  and  I  once  talked  of  thiiL 
and  your  remark  was,  that  the  foeility  of  diaposi]«cr 
children  in  India  might  be  one  of  ^  roasem  why  the 
superior  portion  of  the  middle  ebssei  ai«  In  ee  fow  In- 
stances opposed  to  the  Con  Laws,  as  not  hanu  occa- 
sion to  feel  the  pinch  in  their  own  ease. 

Now  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  eloee  obeerra- 
tion,  I  believe  that  the  pin<£  is  folly  folt  in  that  clam 
as  well  as  others,  and  that  the  diangfating  off  ef  the 
young  men  to  Hindostan  is  a  puhoSer  aSopted  with 
reluctance,  as  might  indeed  be  piesumed,  if  we  allow 
that  these  people  have  the  ordinary  natural  aActioBS. 
The  true  cause  of  their  supporting  Uw  Con  Laws  i%  as 
for  as  I  can  observe,  a  woefol  Uckof  knoidedge  npoa 
the  subject,  and  the  blinding  operation  of  class  and 
party  pn^adiees. 
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KO.  II.— OLD  CROW  STREET. 


U  th0  BpTing  of  1818,  John  JCembla  accepted  a 
loqg,  aQ4  aa  it  tamed  oat^  a  vezy  profitable  engage- 
ment frcan  the  manager  of  Grow  Street  Theatre. 
The  nett  receipts  of  each  night  on  which  he  played, 
after  deducting  a  hundred  pounds  for  salaries  and 
other  expenses^  were  divided,  on  the  following 
oloniing,  between  the  two  potentates ;  and  it  rarely 
occurred,  during  a  period  of  six  wedu,  that  Gng 
JM$  share^  for  any  one  night,  came  short  of  a 
lumdied  and  twenty  pounds.  As  he  played  four 
times  in  the  week,  and  neyer  would  face  the  f oot- 
]%litB  before  his  dues  of  the  previous  evening  were 
u^j  lodged  to  hiseredit  inLa  Touche's  B^ik,  he 
lud  no  eause  to  rail  f^t  the  declining  taste  of  the 
age. 

At  that  period,  indeed,  the  stage  had  lost  none 
of  its  attractioniai  It  was  resorted  to  by  all  classes 
and  professions,  as  a  place  of  aUowed  and  digni- 
fied delight.  People  were  unconscious  of  the  risk 
they  ISA ;  they  dreamt  not  that  they  were  con- 
agning  their  spirits  to  the  bottomless  pit,  by  the 
endeavour  to  elevate  them  to  the  highest  heaven 
of  Eloquence  and  Nature.  Shakspere  was  then 
looked  upon  as  a  man  who  might,  in  his  day,  have 
hsd  ^  a  soul  to  be  saved."  We  know  now  what  a 
flsd  mistake  was  that— 'modem  discoveries  in  Celes- 
tial Topography  having  fixed  a  location  for  all  such 
galkats,  fiur  -mde  of  Elysium  ;  and  if  old  Wesley 
vu  determined  that  '^the  DevU  should  not  have 
a&  the  good  tunes  to  himself,"  it  is  held  to  be  true 
<]imity,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  the  good  singers, 
aeton^  and  dramatists^  are  his,  to  have  and  to 
hold,  while  graas  grows  and  water  runs. 

In  those  days,  however,  as  I  have  said,  opinion 
VIS  more  generous,  and  even  the  Heads  of  the 
Church  did  not  withhold  their  countenance  from 
the  stage.  I  never  saw  an  actual  bishop  indeed 
at  the  play ;  but  doctors  in  divinity,  several  of 
Thom  have  since  adorned  the  Bendi,  were  con- 
atant  frequenters  of  the  theatre.  X  could,  at  this 
BKmien^  plaee  my  finger  on  a  prelate,  whose  style 
of  preaddng  got  him  his  mitre ;  and  his  whole 
VMiit  lies  in  a  dose  imitation  of  John  Kemble's 
nanoer. 

People  say  the  world  is  more  enlightened  than 
it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  the  deigy,  as 
^  as  their  fiocke^  dispose  of  their  evenings  much 
^l^tter.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  either  of  these  posi- 
tion%  m  the  sense  intended.  There  i%  to  be  sure, 
'^ot^  literary  cant  and  pretension,  and  a  vast  deal 
move  of  sanctimonious  austerity  abroad.  The 
clcigy,  in  particular,  stalk  about  with  an  air  that 
*OQTey%  IB  some  instance^  to  those  ^  who  know 
the  men,'*  the  disagreeable  impression,  that  it  is 
^1^  the  stage  they  dislike  ocltf^.  But  their 
peifonaancBS  axe  like  Morton's  tiagi-comedies,  very 
asd  exhibituiiis  indeed.  listen's  Mawworm  was 
^superior  to  the  beat  of  them;  and  of  the  boasted 
^^pvoveaienta  in  taste  or  manners^  since  the 
^*^Mta  has  teen  intaidietedy  the  ligna  arsiteitlier 


seen  nor  felt  in  the  general  tone  and  conversation 
of  polite  society. 

The  Provost  of  our  University,  Dr.  Ebnngton, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Ferns,  took  great  delight  in 
witnessing  the  performances  of  Kemble  ;  and  the 
little  commonwealth  which  he  ruled,  (with- rather  a 
rough  hand,  too,)  was  extensively  imbued  with 
the  same  taste.  Each  night  during  that  memor- 
able engagement,  the  three  front  rows  of  the  pit 
were  taken  up  exclusively  by  students.  No  towns- 
man thought  of  encroadiing  within  their  critical 
pale ;  and  when  the  veteran  appeared  in  one  of  his 
Roman  characters,  another  bench,  sometimes  two^ 
were  seized  for  their  particular  accommodation. 

John  Kemble,  though  past  the  climacteric,  was 
then  in  the  aenith  of  Ids  fame,  and  still  the  unri- 
valled monarch  of  the  stage.  Kean,  of  whom  no 
one  had  then  ever  heard,  was  playing  in  Waterford 
for  half-a^guinea  a-week.  The  discriminating  au- 
diences of  that  city  were  hardly  disposed  to  think 
him  deserving  of  so  liberal  an  allowance ;  but  as 
far  as  great  bodily  agility,  and  the  unsparing  use 
of  a  very  husky  voice,  could  be  considered  meri- 
torious of  that  high  figure,  they  candidly  agreed 
that  he  went  a  good  bit  of  the  way  towards  earn- 
ing it.  How  the  Black  Dictator  was  very  shortly 
afterwards  deposed,  by  that  ^'  swaggering  upspring," 
from  his  pride  of  place  in  many  characters,  it  is 
needless  to  relate.  Unquestionably,  there  were 
other  parts,  besides  that  of  Ycung  Mirabel^  of  which 
Croker  could  have  said  vrith  equal  truth,  being 

'^  By  Kemble  play'd, 
Were  like  Macbeth  in  masquerade." 

But,  in  the  classical  worthies  of  antiquity,  be  never 
had,  and— till  I  see  the  man — I  wUl  not  be- 
lieve that  he  ever  can  have,  an  equsj.  His  outer 
man  was  cast  in  the  antique  mould,  and  he  had  a 
mind  to  correspond  with  it.  The  eagle-eye — ^the 
stem,  and  finely-duselled  features — (to  which,  by 
the  by,  that  very  handsome  picture  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lawrence,  in  the  National  Gallery,  bears  only 
a  remote  resemblance,) — the  stately  form — the 
majestic  port— the  grandiloquent  and  rhythmical 
elocution— -ell  marked  him  as  a  leader  in  the  Ca- 
pitol. 

I  respect  Macready's  genius,  and  always  did, 
since  he  first  appeared— an  almost  unheard  name 
— ^in  Dublin,  and  gave,  among  other  fine  persona- 
tions, a  noble  and  affecting  representation  of  King 
Biehard  tks  Second.  He  is,  of  living  actors,  per- 
haps the  only  one^  who  is  truly  capable  of  fathom- 
ing the  deep  things  of  Shaksp^^  His  Othello  and 
HdmUi  are  such  performances,  as  the  most  accom- 
plished mouther  of  the  parts  could  hardly  compre- 
hend, much  less  aspire  to  emulate.  In  Harry  the 
Fifth  he  is  a  gallant  and  true  prince,  as  ever  led 
the  chivalry  of  a  great  nation  to  victory ;  and  if 
ever  he  ventures  upon  Hatspwr,  doubtless  he  will 
invest  rMtioi^  with 

^  A  grace  beyend  the  reaoh  of  art.** 
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I  mean  such  ^^  art "  as  exists  anywhere  without 
himself. 

But  let  me  not  see  Macready  in  Goridanui,  or 
CatOj  or  BnOus.  I  would  also  add  Macbeth  and 
Wolsey  to  the  list.  I  have  seen  him  in  one  of 
these,  and  he  struck  out  some  rare  beauties ;  but 
I  would  not  take  a  sterling  sovereign  of  the  gold 
coin  of  this  realm,  to  sit  by  and  have  the  glorious 
originals  of  the  rest  disturbed,  in  my  mind's  eye, 
as  they  even  now  stand  out,  all  fresh  and  vivid,  in 
the 

<*  Well-remembered  form  and  fkoe '' 

of  Kemble.    Macready  may  play  these  characters 

to  the  delight  of  the  present  generation ;  but  let 

me  rather  contemplate,  through  a  vista  of  thirty 

years,  the  asthmatic  old  man, 

"  As  he  rose 
Refhlgent  fW>m  the  stroke  of  Cssar's  fate," 

or  when,  as  Mr.  Wyse  graphically  described  him, 

in  his  prologue  to  one  of  Sheil's  tragedies,  he 

Scar*d  the  VolscianB  with  a  Roman  oheer. 

EheUy  qttanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versari,  quam 
tut  meminisse  ! 

The  first  night  that  I  saw  Kemble  in  CoriokmuSy 
was  also  that  of  my  introduction  to  Billy  Sheri- 
dan,— ^memorable  events  both  of  them.  My  com- 
panion was  a  freshman,  lately  caught  near  the 
far-famed  Lough  Erne,  who  called  himself,  in  the 
patois  of  that  loyal  district,  **  aninniskillen  byhe,"  * 
and  was  named  in  the  college  books,  David  M^Fad. 
Being  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  this  was  his 
first  appearance  before  any  stage.  The  praises  of 
the  great  tragedian,  which  were  sounded  at  Com- 
mons, and  other  places  of  collegiate  colloquy,  had 
excited  his  imagination,  and  he  was  overtempted 
of  the  Evil  One,  to  put  down  his  three  shillings  and 
threepence  at  the  door.  **  Yon  s  a  sight  o'  mo- 
ney," he  said,  **  to  pay  for  a  nip  of  the  conscience. 
But  a  hyhe  must  sometimes  go  with  the  tide." 
And  so  Davy  flung  himself  into  the  unruly  current 
that  was  eddying,  very  tumultuously  I  must  say, 
about  the  pit  door  of  the  **  Crow  Street  House 
play." 

If,  as  some  of  the  good  people  used  to  assert  even 
then,  that  was  one  of  the  adits  of  the  bottomless 
pit,  it  was  anything  but  a  facilis  descensus.  Ima- 
gine two  hundred  people,  or  more,  in  a  narrow 
street,  gathered  round  a  cellar  door,  bivalved,  which 
opened  inwards  upon  the  topmost  step  of  a  steep 
flight  of  smooth  stone  stairs,  much  worn  and  po- 
lished by  the  many-footed  public.  Imagine  those 
two  or  three  hundred  (as  well  becomes  a  modest 
Irishry)  pressing  forward,  elbowing,  crushing, 
squeezing  and  buffeting,  to  try  who'll  be  first. 
Then,  at  the  appointed  time  of  half-past  six,  ima- 
gine the  doorkeeper  within,  whose  business  it  is  to 
shoot  back  the  bolt,  stealing  on  tiptoe,  for  fear  of 
being  heard  by  the  impatient  crowd  in  the  street,  | 
just  as  one  might  go  about  to  open  a  tiger  s  cage ; 
and  the  instant  he  performs  j^e  feat,  bounding  away 
before  the  roaring  monster,  as  it  follows,  crashing, 
tramping,  jostling,  tumbling,  capering,  and  yelling 
at  his  heels.  Down  it  pours,  a  human  cataract, 
through  the  palpable  darkness  of  that  sudden  de- 
scent, careless  who  may  be  underfoot,  and,  indeed. 


without  power — though  it  cared  ever  so  much— 
to  help  or  spare :  for  onwards  it  rushes,  impelled 
from  behind ;  and,  like  the  hunted  stag, 

^  Fearing  the  hind  legs  may  o'ertake  the  foref 
until  a  light,  glimmering  from  a  chink  in  the  wall, 
calls  upon  eveiy  one  to  stop  and  pay. 

This  chink  could  conveniently  admit  jnst  ttro 
hands ;  and  as  there  were  two  hundred  varieties 
of  that  useful  part  of  man,  each  clutching  three- 
and- threepence  in  its  palm,  and  all  thrust  toward 
the  half  pint  of  candlelight  in  the  wall,  I  defy  you, 
reader,  to  imagine  the  struggle  which  then  and 
there  took  place  ;  unless,  indeed,  you  have  made 
the  attempt,  which  once  I  did,  (and  failed,)  to 
squeeze  into  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  upon  the  heels 
of  the  Judges,  the  Recorder,  the  Queen's  Counflel- 
lors,  the  Mayor,  the  sheriffs,  and  the  aldermen, 
on  that  day — I  forget  exactiy  what  day  that 
is— when  they  all  proceed  in  state,  to  hear  a  ser* 
mon,  and  thence  proceed,  in  haste,  to  eat  a  dinner 
with  the  lord  of  the  city  at  the  Mansion-Honse. 

The  thought  of  forming  a  queu^  as  at  the  French 
theatres,  and  constraining  all  comers  to  wait  their 
turn,  never  enters  into  the  arrangements  of  onr 
Police,  who  indeed  keep  themnelves  out  of  sight 
during  such  melees;  but  are  ready  enough,  as  soon 
as  people  are  quietly  settled  in  the  body  of  (he 
house,  to  haul  out  any  malecontent  that  complsins 
too  audibly  of  the  loss  of  a  shoe,  hat,  coat  8)drt,or 
watch  in  the  crush. 

David  M'Fad  was  considerably  amazed,  xihen 
he  found  himself  afloat  upon  the  shoulders  of  this 
uneasy  mass :  for  he  very  quickly  lost  his  legs, 
and,  by  a  happy  accident,  instead  of  being  drawn 
underneath,  was  hoisted  above  the  heads  of  the 
people,  his  own  head  bobbing,  -every  moment, 
against  the  low  ceiling,  which  over-arched  the  pas- 
sage. **  Oh,  if  my  poor  mother  knew  where  I  am 
now ! "  he  screamed,  at  every  thump,  with  a  voice 
so  piercing  that  it  was  clearly  audible  above  the 

din  and  uproar  of  the  place ^If  she  onlv 

knew !" 

By  good  fortune  the  old  lady  was  not  then 
aware  of  her  treasure  being  **  out ;"  and  he  wa« 
too  tender,  I  am  sure,  of  her  maternal  feelings,  to 
apprize  her  of  it  afterwards.  His  distress  and  lu- 
dicrous manner  of  proclaiming  it  afforded  great 
amusement,  and  created  no  bad  diversuM  for  him- 
self in  the  end,  by  disarming  the  wrath  of  those  vho 
felt  his  weight  upon  their  necks^  so  that  they  H 
him  down  easy,  amid  shouts  of  laughter,  as  soon 
as  they  were  free  to  shake  him  off*. 

When  he  got  into  the  body  of  the  house,  and  his 
unaccustomed  eyes  were  able  to  endure  the  blaze  of 
beauty  that  lit  up  the  dress-circle  of  the  boxes- 
Lord  help  us  all !  I  have  seen  some  of  the  fainst 
stars  of  that  galaxy  looking  very  cheesy  of  Iste 
years : — he  stared  about  with  a  look  of  bewilder- 
ed admiration,  seemingly  forgetful  of  what  bis  poor 
mother  might  be  thinking  about  his  present  more 
perilous  situation.  After  a  long  and  eaxnest  gaze, 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh,  or  rather  a  grant,  **  Dear 
—dear — ^but  the  ladies  do  wear  their  necks  un- 
common low  down  in  this  town  T 

The  curtain  was  drawn,  and  a  pair  of  ^'baM 
Tribunes"  came  forward  to  sigitate  a  bit  against  the 
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iavoarite  of  the  Senate.  One  of  them  was  lepre- 
eented  by  an  actor  from  the  Canongate  of  Edin- 
burgh, named  Thompson,  a  man  of  considerable 
eneigy  and  talent ;  but  his  voice  was  harsh  and 
loud,  and  he  declaimed  in  a  ^^deealed"  which 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  a  bailie  of  the 
Fotterrow,  than  to  the  character  he  assumed. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  unreasonable  enough  to  be 
auioyed  at  the  jibes  we  were  wont  to  bestow  upon 
his  accent ;  and  he  once  carried  his  displeasure 
60  far,  as  to  retort  something  about  a  pot  and  a 
haUe,  He  thought  himself  justified  in  making  the 
reflection,  because  we  not  only  endured,  but  ap* 
plauded  to  the  veiy  echo,  a  performer  from  Cork, 
named  Connor,  (a  Trinity  College  man,  by  the 
by,)  who  had,  a  few  evenings  before,  called  Ophe- 
lia his  *'  Sisthur,"  and  told  the  King  of  Denmark, 
that  he  had 

**  Bought  an  imotion  of  a  Mountybank, 
And  would  anynte  his  swoord." 

An  ignorant  person  was  that  Thompson,  not  to 
understand  the  proper  distinction  between  the  ori- 
ginal English  pronunciation,  as  it  is  to  this  day 
preserved,  in  the  utmost  purity,  in  the  adopted 
county  of  Spenser,  and  a  barbarous  Sclavonian  jar- 
^n,  abhorrent  both  in  sound  and  orthography  from 
Uie  genius  itself  of  the  language  it  deforms. 

This  bit  of  philology,  by  the  way,  is  none  of  my 
own.  I  had  it,  with  many  other  imm  wri^trm  of  great 
value,  from  Billy  Sheridan. 

Davy  M'Fad,  however,  did  not  participate  in 
the  general  disrelish  of  the  Scotch  actor's  lingoy 
which  indeed  was  not  very  different  from  his  own. 
He  took  it  into  his  head,  that  a  man  who  could 
wear  such  a  black  curled  wig,  and  strut  so  fiercely, 
and  scowl  from  under  such  a  pair  of  shaggy  eye- 
brows ;  one,  moreover,  who  laid  so  marked  an  em- 
phasis on  so  many  of  his  words,  must  be  the  auto- 
crat himself  of  the  English  stage.  ''Gray-she-ous!" 
he  ejaculated,  ''what  a  grand  man  is  Misther 
lumble  !** 

But  as  soon  as  Foote,  the  other  tribune,  began 
to  growl  like  thunder,  in  reply  to  Thompson,  there 
was  a  manifest  revulsion  in  his  ideas ;  for  Foote 
Was  ^  a  grand  man"  too,  and  could  *'  stalk  o'er  the 
scene"  better  than  Thompson.  He  was  in  fact  the 
GhMt  of  the  company.  A  rustic  youth,  whose  his- 
trionic experience  had  never  gone  beyond  the  King 
^f  Morocco  in  the  puppet-show,  might  well  be  charm- 
^  by  such  an  imposing  pair  of  ancient  Radicals, 
dressed  up  in  white  togas.  But  the  illusion  was  of 
^hort  duration  ;  for  Caius  Martins  soon  stept  forth 
^n  person ;  and  if  the  loud  greetings  of  the  audience 
)uul  not  made  the  case  plain,  the  imperious  waft  of 
4iis  arm,  before  he  spoke  a  word,  towards  the  Anti- 
€om-Law  brawlers  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage, 
would  have  indicated  him,  to  a  greener  than  Davy, 
.13  the  chief  enemy  of  "  The  People,"  and  the  chief 
delight  of  the  public. 

*'  Yon  s  the  man,  after  aU,"  cried  the  fyhe,  and 
opened  both  his  eyes  and  his  mouth ;  all  of  which 
'Villained  at  their  widest  distension  during  the  per- 
'ornaance,  till  the  green  curtain  dropped  upon  the 
'*Ur  of  the  hero ;  and  the  band  in  the  orchestra 
•^ck  up  " Saint  Patricias  day  in  the  morning'' 

**0,  damn  that!'*  said  Davy;  ('twas  his  first 


oath:  how  the  recording  angel  dealt  with  it,  I 
never  could  learn ;)  and  he  ran  home,  disdaining 
the  fiddlers  and  the  farce,  which  was  to  follow. 
From  that  night,  he  became  a  constant  visiter  at 
the  theatre,  when  anything  likely  to  delight  the 
mind,  or  improve  the  taste,  was  to  be  represented ; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  there  were  not  many  fre- 
quenters of  the  house  more  ready  to  decide  whe- 
ther full  justice  had  been  done  to  the  poet  or  not. 
He  became  an  acknowledged  critic,  and  wrote  the 
best  half  of  a  *' tragic  play,"  after  the  German 
model,  to  be  called  **  Wickedness^  or  the  Bravo  with 
the  Red  Breeches  ;**  in  which  he  was  not  without 
hope  that  K^nble  would  undertake  the  principal 
character.  But  the  unfinished  manuscript  fell 
into  his  mother  s  hands,  during  a  visit  which  he 
made  to  the  north,  in  the  long  vacation ;  and  she 
singed  a  goose  with  it !  Many  a  promising  drama 
has  been  brought  into  familiarity  with  that  name 
in  a  less  savoury  manner. 

On  that  memorable  night,  Davy  sat  beside  a 
student,  some  five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  who 
took  up  the  room  of  two  men.  I  don't  mean  that 
his  siant  rested  on  a  double  quantity  of  space,  like 
that  of  poor  Bumbo  Greene,  who  was  always 
obliged  to  pay  for  two  seats  in  the  Limerick  mail, 
and  whose  servant  once,  not  being  able  to  secure 
them  both  inside,  wisely  engaged  one  beside  the 
coachman,  and  the  other  beside  a  young  lady,  who 
rode  with  her  back  to  the  horses.  But  this  per- 
sonage planted  his  hat  by  his  left  side  upon  the 
bench,  and,  as  his  right  hand  grasped  a  gold-headed 
bamboo  of  formidable  height,  no  person  chose  to 
dispute  his  right  to  do  so.  His  stature  gave  him  a 
command  over  the  occupants  of  the  other  benches, 
who  seemed  to  be  swayed  by  him,  in  offering  the 
meed  of  applause,  and  choosing  the  time  when  to 
give  it.  He  always  began  the  fire  by  three  loud 
knocks  of  his  bamboo  upon  the  floor,  and  a  deep- 
mouthed  "  Bravo,"  which  went  to  the  farthest  re- 
cesses of  the  house.  If  any  impatient  admirer  at- 
tempted to  break  out  prematurely,  in  the  midst  of 
some  enchaining  passage,  which  was  in  danger  of 
being  marred,  or  lost,  by  the  interruption,  he 
would  rebuke  the  unseasonable  homage  with  a 
shake  of  hb  uplifted  finger,  looking  round,  the 
while,  towards  the  offending  quarter,  with  nostrils 
wide  distended,  as  in  the  act  of  command,  and  a 
contemptuous  curl,  or  rather  protrusion,  of  the 
under  lip.  Afterwards,  at  the  proper  moment,  he 
would  set  loose  the  imprisoned  spirits,  with  an  em- 
phatic ''Now!"  Down  went  the  bamboo,  like 
the  stroke  of  a  hammer ;  and  instantly  the  pack  of 
claqueurs  broke  out,  nor  ever  ceased  to  repeat 
round  after  round,  as  long  as  the  well-known 
thunder  of  the  bamboo  could  be  distinguished 
pounding  against  the  floor.  This  man  was  Billy 
Sheridan ;  and  he  was  well  known  by  all  play- 
going  people,  as  ''  the  fugleman  of  the  pit."  That 
was  his  name  about  town. 

He  was  extremely  amused  at  the  simplicity  of 
the  hyhe^  in  worshipping  that  dull  stick,  Foote, 
by  mistake,  for  Kemble  ;  but  he  soon  conceived  a 
more  respectable  interest  in  him,  when  he  saw  the 
genuine  enthusiasm  which  kindled  in  his  eye,  and 
seemed  to  ngitatc  his  whole  inner  man,  as  the 
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force  of  genius,  which  gradaallj  developed  itself 
in  the  representative  of  the  nohle  Roman,  wound 
its  spell  around  him.  Two  or  three  well-timed  in- 
terjections of  praise  confirmed  this  favourable 
impression  of  his  judgment;  and  at  last  the 
Longinus  of  the  pit  condescended  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  him  during  an  interval  between 

the  Acts. 

«  This  is  your  first  visit  to  the  play  1  *  quoth 
ibilly,  interrogatively. 

A  nod  from  David  made  the  proposition  affinna- 

tive. 

"It  wont  be  your  last.** 

**  Tm  doubtful  myself,"  said  the  lyU^  with  the 
accent  of  a  penitent  who  has  half  made  up  his  mind 
to  repeat  an  offence, — "  Vm  doubtful  myself  if  it 

be." 

«  No  doubt  of  it  at  all,  youngster.  This  night 
decides  it.  You've  tasted  the  fruit,  and  will  come 
again,  though  you  should  climb  the  wall  to  get 
at  it- 
Miss  O'Neil  was  Yolumnia ;  and  it  was  at  first 
a  great  trial  of  Davy's  faith,  to  be  required  to  ima- 
gine that  so  tender  a  young  creature  could  be  the 
mother  of  "  Misther  Kamble."  But  he  soon  lost 
sight  of  the  incongruity,  under  the  influence  of  her 
splrit-Btirring  and  vigorous  impersonation. 

We,  in  Ireland,  were  accounted  rather  niggardly 
of  praise  towards  that  accomplished  actress;  be- 
cause we  would  not  consent  to  be  run  away  with 
by  the  first  burst  of  London  enthusiasm,  to  pro- 
nounce her  the  equal  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  But  we 
were  duly  proud  of  her ;  and  never  spared  applause, 
when  she  **  came  out "  for  it,  as  on  that  occasion« 
It  was,  indeed,  a  great  triumph  of  art,'  which  en- 
abled a  lovely  girl  of  nineteen,  without  even  a 
mock  wrinkle  stamped  on  her  brow  of  youth,  to 
pass  for  the  stem  matron  who  "  saved  Bome,  and 
lost  her  son.*  In  the  great  scene,  where  her  in- 
tercession had  been  rejected,  and  tears,  expostula- 
tion, reproof,  and  scorn,  had  all  been  tried  in  turn, 
and  all  failed  to  move  the  warrior  s  heart,  the 
glance  of  mingled  shame  and  indignation  with 
which  she  turned  away,  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of 
calm,  but  bitter  contempt — 

This  fellow  had  a  Volsoian  to  hiS  mother — 

quite  melted  away  Davy's  incredulity,  and  he 
whispered — ^^  'Feth  and  you  're  his  mother,  for  aU 

that. 

Miss  O'Neil's  style  of  acting  did  not  please 
Itemble.  It  was  not  the  fhiit  of  study.  Doubt- 
less it  would  have  been  better  if  she  had  attended 
drill  more  regularly;  but  she  was  young,  perhaps 
idle,  and  not  quite  capable  of  the  arduous  mental 
toil  which  a  perfect  preparation  would  have  ex- 
acted. She,  therefore,  committed  her  part  to  me- 
mory, trusting  to  a  correct  ear  and  most  melodious 
voice,  to  give  it  the  right  expression,  and  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  scene,  to  communicate  proper  force 
to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  character,  as 
they  should  arise.  The  consequence  of  thus  throw- 
ing herself,  as  it  were,  into  the  tide  of  passion, 
wafted  onwards,  as  she  was  sure  to  be,  by  the  in- 
judicious breath  of  the  applauding  million,  was, 
that  she  was  often  carried  beyond  her  depth.  But 
her  eflForts,  in  the  very  torrent  of  these  extrava-  I 


gancies,  were  always  gracefol,  onaffBcted,  earneil; 
and,  though  nature  might  be  overdonei  still  natoial 
— ^highly  natural. 

But  Kemble  did  not  like  to  play  to  a  yoong  lady, 
who  was  thus  apt  to  kick  against  the  traoo^  aad 
start  out  of  sight.  It  was,  In  truth,  a  gnye  em- 
barrassment to  him.  As  to  himself  eveiy  uifleiiiA 
of  his  voice,  every  glance  of  his  eye^  evoy  mor^ 
ment  of  his  limbs,  even  to  the  snapping  of  hiB 
fingers,  when  Brutus  aajs  he*d  ^  rather  be  a  doc 
and  bay  the  moon,"  nay,  every  turn  of  hift  hea^ 
were  timed  and  regulated  like  dockwork.  It  was 
even  said,  that  the  number  of  strides  he  would 
take  in  changing  his  position  from  one  side  of  the 
stage  to  the  other,  at  a  particular  passage,  wen 
carefully  chalked  upon  the  boards  beforehand. 
However  that  might  be,  a  great  part  of  his  busi- 
ness and  labour  at  rehearsals  consisted  in  na^ 
shalling  and  prescribing  the  movements  of  tlie 
subordinate  performers,  so  as  to  make  them  keep 
in  exact  hajmony  with  his  own.  On  theTeij 
night  which  more  inmiediately  concerns  us,  I  dii* 
tinctly  heard  him  say,  snappishly  enough  too,  in 
^  a  playhouse  whisper,^  to  TuRus  Aufidm^  "Look 
in  my  face,  1^.*  The  said  1\lUub  was  at  the  mo- 
ment pouring  out  a  fierce  tirade  against  his  e^ 
in  command,  and  addressing  it  in  a  most  p(anted 
manner  to  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  intiieloni 
mayor's  box. 

Now  it  did  not  at  all  suit  this  methodical  sy^ton 
of  action,  every  line  and  passage  of  which  bad 
been  pre-arranged  and  laid  down,  for  pictorial  is 
much  as  for  rhetorical  effect,  that  the  prmcipil 
personage  should  be  obliged  to  wheel  about,  it 
every  hand's  turn,  to  look  for  Ms  mother.  He 
always  desired  to  find  the  ladles,  as  well  as  the 
gentlemen,  well  up  to  time  and  place  and  attitude 
and  aspect ;  or  else,  as  he  apprehended,  (and  rightly 
too,)  much  of  the  general  efiect  of  the  perfom- 
ance,  together  with  many  of  his  own  happitft 
conception^  were  marred  in  the  delivery.  ^ 
with  Miss  0*Nei],  in  the  exuberance  of  herjono; 
fancy,  Kemble  often  found  himself  under  the  d»- 
agreeable  necessity  of  playing  at  Htde  andSt^ 
When  he  thought  he  had  her,  at  the  stage-doort 
hemmed  in  between  that  and  the  foot-light^  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm  would  carry  her  slick  awaj) 
as  they  say  at  New  York,  to  the  very  remote  end 
of  the  stage,  and  thither  was  he  constrained  to 
follow  her,  looking  almost  as  amazed  and  unhi^J 
as  Hamlet  after  The  Ghoet. 

Hence  it  was  no  wonder  that,  when  some  ptf«« 
asked  his  opinion  of  Miss  0*Nei],  he  replied  is  » 
slighting  tone, — **  She  is  a  very  pert  young  lady. 

On  a  certain  occasion  the  Lo^  laeutenani  bad 
bespoken  the  play  of  7^  Strang  ;  and,  as  a  nwrf 
brilliant  audience  was  anticipated,  KemUe  was  reiy 
desirous  that  the  performance  should  be  as  effec- 
tive as  possible.  At  the  rehearsal,  therefore,  be 
induced  Miss  O'Neil,  who  was  the  Jfrs.  BaS^t 
to  go  with  him  four  times  through  the  grand  re- 
conciliation scene,  which  concludes  the  play.  Sock 
a  lecture  ought  to  have  been  worth  a  thonstfd 
pounds  to  her ;  but  she  did  not  then  set  that  valne 
upon  it.  She  became  pettish  and  impatient,  Iit« 
a  child  that  tires  of  an  irksome  task ;  sod  vbea 
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he  nid  to  her,  ^  Gome^  onoe  more!**  after  the 
fourth  tnm,  she  pouted,  and  cried  with  downright 
rexation.  ^  Pooh!"  said  John,  as  he  strode 
stately  off  to  the  green-room,  *•  yon  *11  neter  he  an 
actress. 

John  was  decidedly  wrong ;  for  she  was  at  that 
moment  an  actress,  and  a  very  great  one;  nor 
waa  there  in  the  whole  range  of  the  drama  any 
character  which  she  could  represent  with  more 
troth  and  fbeling  than  that  very  part  of  Mrs,  Hal' 
ler.  Donhtless  she  was  indehted  for  much  of  her 
Buhfleqnent  hrilliant  success  in  the  part  to  the  in- 
structions for  which  she  appeared,  at  that  time,  so 
little  thankful. 

Kemhle  was  peculiarly  animated  on  the  night 
we  saw  him ;  an  effect  which  it  required  two 
concurrent  circumstances  to  produce.  First,  that  his 
longs  should  be  free  from  their  chronic  plague,  the 
asthma  *  and  secondly,  the  box-circle  should  be 
tolerably  well  filled.  When  he  came  upon  the 
stage,  and  stood  bowing  his  thanks  for  the  storm 
of  applause  which  greeted  his  first  entrance,  it 
was  curious  to  observe  the  calculation  in  his  eye, 
is  he  counted  the  house.  This  he  did  with  sur- 
prising accuracy,  while  he  smiled  and  salaam'd 

From  tbe  oentre  all  round  to  the  Seena. 

That  eye  of  his  was  a  ready-reckoner,  and  informed 
him,  in  less  than  fiye  minutes,  of  the  sUrling  yalue 
of  tiie  audience  $  so  that  he  seldom  fell  short  or 
exceeded  the  actual  amount  by  ten  pounds.  Ac- 
cording to  the  result  of  this  measuring  tasty  was 
the  measure  of  his  exertions.  Three  hundred 
pounds  and  upwards  brought  fbrth  the  vim  insitam. 
If  the  receipts  fell  much  short  of  that,  he  went 
through  his  part  correctly,  but  without  distressing 
Imnself  in  the  least. 

An  incident  occurred,  which  strongly  proved  the 
hold  retained  by  this  great  man  upon  the  mind  of 
the  spectators,  in  the  midst  of  interruptions  the 
most  ludicrous  and  diverting.  It  was  ih  the  last 
act  of  the  tragedy,  when  Att/ldiui  begins  his  at- 
tack upon  CMokmuSy  taunts  him  with  a  betrayal 
of  the  Volseian  interest,  and  haughtily  requires  him 
to  reHnquish  his  command.  The  whole  passage  is 
an  interpolation  of  Jemmy  Thomstm,  and  one  of 
the  few,  the  very  few,  happy  liberties  which  have 
hecn  taken  with  Shakspere's  text.  The  reply  of 
the  proud  Roman,  as  delivered  by  Kemble,  was 
exceedingly  grand  and  impressive.  The  words 
^weU  very  imperfectly  in  my  memory ;  but  I 
think  some  of  the  lines  ran  to  this  effect :— « 

TtH  I  kftTO  cleared  my  honour  in  your  cotmcilB, 
And  proved  before  them  all,  to  thy  conftaaion, 
The  fftlaehood  of  thy  charge ;  as  soon  in  battle 
I  wonld  before  thee  fly,  md  howl  for  mercy. 
As  quit  the  statioii  they  have  here  assigned  me« 

The  energy,  at  once  impassioned  and  deliberate, 
with  which  he  uttered  these  words,  was  enforced 
by  action  so  noble  and  expressive,  as  to  give  a  per- 
fect idea  of  resolution  and  firmness  of  purpose 
^founded  aa  the  rook.''  Nobody  would  have 
thought  that  so  much  could  be  made  of  **  sawing 
the  air ;"  but,  as  Billy  observed,  ^*  That  was  a 
'  wise  saw.' "  A  roar  of  admiration,  to  which  the 
bamboo  beat  time  as  true  as  a  Maestro* a  fiddlestick, 


rose  up  from  the  pit,  and  wae  heftrtlly  eehoed  by 
cheers  from  every  other  part  of  the  theatre*  Bvt 
during  a  brief  interval,  or  lull  of  the  tempest,  the 
house  was  struck  suddenly  dumb  by  Big  Beat^^ 
who  reared  himself  upon  his  hind  legs,  and  swore 
a  bigger  oath  than  I  choose  to  transcribe,-^ 

**  By y  that  bates  Demosthenes !" 

Yet,  can  you  believe  it  reader, — especially  such 
reader  as  may  have  seen  the  aforesa^  B^  Beat^ 
in  a  moment  of  excitement,  with  his  face  red  as  the 
full  moon  in  a  fog,  and  his  white  cravat  untied,  and 
streaming  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air ; — no- 
body  laughed !  We  were  actually  too  much  afraid 
of  ChriolanuSy  to  laugh.  He  was  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  laugh ;  and  the  house  respected  his  gravity 
too  much  to  raise  even  a  titter.  It  was  only  when 
the  play  was  over,  and  a  wag  in  the  upper  gallery 
proposed  **  Three  cheers  for  Demosthenes'  Nose !'' 
^-{Big  Beat^  had  a  strikingly  prominent  feature 
of  that  ilk,) — ^it  was  only  then  that  we  gave  way 
to  a  ringing  peal  of  merriment,  which  caused  the 
big  critic  in  the  pit  to  look  as  black  again  as  his 
admiring  acclamation  had  made  **  Black  Jaeh.** 

I  remember  this  trifling  incident  with  the  more 
pleasure,  because  it  was  tiie  means  of  bringing  me 
acquainted  with  Billy  Sheridan.  When  the  current 
of  our  enthusiasm  was  so  unseasonably  obstructed 
by  this  grotesque  interruption,  I  had  almost  un- 
consciously given  utterance  to  my  vexation  by  an 
Irish  proverbial  form  of  bespeaking  silence — **  Ah, 
win  nobody  put  a  wisp  of  straw  into  that  ealTs 
mouth  I" 

*^  That's  an  excellent  suggestion.  Sir,"  said 
Billy.    ^  I  desire  your  better  acquaintanee  for  it  :— 

Nofis  %o§ — doe^  fUMiif." 

<'  Willingly,"  I  reptied.  "^  Where  shaU  I  oall 
upon  you  ?" 

**  Call!  call  be  hanged!  Come  and  mp  with 
me." 

Trinity  College  men  do  not  stand  on  punctilio, 
like  your  pompous  lujibs  at  Oxfbrd  and  Cambridge, 
who  must  exchange  cards  regularly  at  each  other's 
doors,  before  they  will  even  bestow  a  recognition 
on  an  old  school-fellow,  or  a  neighbour  s  son,  in  the 
street.  An  invitation  to  supper  is  a  very  suffi- 
cient introduction ;  I  should  like  to  see  the  stickler 
for  etiquette,  upon  our  Foundation,  who  wonld 
make  such  a  conunon  ass  of  himself,  as  to  refhse, 
because — ^  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  yon. 
Sir."  It  is  few  men,  worth  knowing,  a  fellow  of 
that  starch  gentility  would  have  the  honour  of 
supping  with,  I  fancy.  In  half  an  hour  after  we 
had  first  exchanged  words  in  the  pit,  I  was  open* 
ing  Billy's  oysters,  and  calling  lum  ^*  Sheridan." 

There  were  NoeteSj  good  rnider,  not  so  select  as 
those  in  Number  Jkoen^^Jhe,  at  which  this  convi- 
vial spirit,  being  less  responsible  for  the  decorum 
of  his  guests,  was  more  of  a  boon  companion. 
This  was  at  the  Shakspere  Tavern,  in  Cope  Street, 
which,  being  temptingly  mtuated  between  the  pit 
door  and  the  College  gate,  it  was  not  easy  to  pass 
its  well-lighted  window,  rich  in  kidneys  and  duck- 
lings^ ready  skewered  for  the  spit.  Mrs.  Dempsy 
was  a  *' genteel"  woman,  and  attentive  hostess; 
Her  oysters  were  ever  fresh ;  her  spatchoocka  done 
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to  a  turn ;  and  her  Welsh-rabbits  serred  in  sac- 
cessivjB  plate-oons— -hot,  hotter,  most  hot.  She  sat 
in  her  bar,  dispensing  smiles  on  every  side,  like 
the  rays  of  the  planet  Venns ;  and  I  believe  that 
since  the  time  of  Hebe,  no  lady,  mortal  or  divine, 
ever  mixed  a  more  agreeable  jng  of  punch.  A  plea- 
sant ,/2aAotiZ<i^A  sort  of  a  woman  was  Mrs.  Dempsy. 

'^The  Shakspere"  was  crammed  with  critics, 
when  Mr.  Sheridan's  party,  consisting  of  three 
hungry  sophisters,  besides  myself,  were  ushered 
into  a  curtained  stall,  or  box,  bespoken  for  his  use, 
before  the  theatre  was  opened.  *'  It  is  my  cus- 
tom ever  in  an  afternoon,"  said  our  sonorous 
host,  *^  as  I  pass  these  doors  on  my  way  to  Crow 
Sthieet,  to  look  into  Mrs.  D.*s  larder ;  and,  accord- 
ing as  I  find  it  provided,  to  programmatize  tlie 
order  of  the  course.  I  can't  say  that  she  is  well 
assorted  this  evening.  There  are  ducks  without 
paise ;  and  salad,  but  no  lobster.  The  old  spinach 
is  too  old,  and  the  new  is  not  come  in  yet.  I  have 
ordered,  therefore,  a  roast  fowl,  and  'sparagus,  a 
broiled  blade-bone,  a  vale  cutlet— for,  after  dining 
at  Commons,  you'll  be  sharp-set  enough — and  the 
remains  of  that  cold  ham  that  was  so  excellent 
last  night.  But  here  come  the  oysters,  to  clear 
out  the  cobwebs  of  that  infernal  pit-passage,  be- 
fore we  fall  to  ;  and,  as  they  are  the  last  of  the 
saison,  you  U,  of  course,  take  an  affectionate  lave 
of  them.  SeuSy  puerJ — hark  ye.  Mister  Crany- 
made ! — ^Tim  Tunny,  I  say,  d'ye  hear  me?" 

"  Comin',  Sir,"  cried  Tim,  as  he  flitted  by,  with 
three  covered  dishes  and  a  breadbasket,  in  haste  to 
serve  a  still  more  vociferous  table  than  ours,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  apartment. 

"  Ay,  comin*.  Sir,"  (mimicking  him)  ;  "  and  so 
is  Christmas  comin.  Sir.  I  believe'  that  fellow  is 
callpd  waiter  because  he  waits  to  be  called,  ten 
times  at  laste,  without  coming  once." 

Tim  stood  hard  by  with  a  greasy  cloth  in  his 
hand,  to  represent  a  napkin. 

«  Oh,  you  came— did  you  V  cried  Billy.— "Well, 
ffo  now,  and  bring  five  pints  of  porter.  Casey,  my 
dear  fellow,"  he  added,  turning  to  me,  ^*  you've  no 
objection  to  the  metal  T 

**  No,  I  prefer  it." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that.  I  have  a  contempt  for  a  fel- 
low, who  would  not  take  hb  porther  out  of  the 
pewther,  especially  with  an  oysther." 

Billy  was  quite  right.  While  you  live,  reader, 
drink  Guiness*s  XX  from  the  pewter,  especially 
with  oysters.  It  is  a  combination  of  solid,  fluid, 
and  mineral  delight,  which  blends,  in  a  manner 
most  pleasing  to  the  educated  palate,  the  genuine 
smack — integerrmumsaporen^—^f  all  the  three  :  I 
mean  of  the  oyster,  the  pewter,  and  the  double  X. 

A  foaming  pint  stood  beside  each  of  us,  and 
moustaches  not  being  the  go  in  those  days,  except 
amongst  the  pioneers  of  the  British  army,  we  dip- 
ped fearlessly  into  the  froth,  all  save  a  rosy-cheek- 
ed stripling  from  Armagh,  who,  setting  up  for  a 
bit  of  style,  declared  that  he  could  not  possibly 
think  of  plunging  his  nose  amidst  such  an  enor- 
mous wig  of  yeast  as  o'ertopped  his  cannikin. 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken,  when  the  ob- 
liging and  officious  Tim  caught  up  the  pewter,  and 
lustily  blew  away  the  froth,  to  the  great  anno^-* 


ance  of  the  youth,  and  the  equal  aatirfsctionofoar 
Amphitryon.  Billy  was  the  more  amused,  knowing 
that  Tim,  even  in  his  ordinary  talk,  had  a  trick  <^ 
sputtering,  which  would  render  such  an  opecation, 
fh>m  his  lips,  distasteful  to  a  less  fastidious  drink- 
er. But  oftentimes  **  ignorance  is  bliss  ;*'  and  Mr 
Grumley  did  not  remark  Tim's  peculiarity,  until 
the  pewter  was  well-nigh  drained.  Then  beseemed 
to  *^  agnize"  the  cause  of  Billy's  xmcommon  enjoy- 
ment of  the  affair,  for  he  waxed  extremely  petu- 
lant and  disputatious. 

The  conversation  at  our  table,  as  at  all  the  rest, 
was  on  the  one  subject — the  performance  of  the 
night.  It  was  the  theme  of  general  admiration ; 
and  every  one  exerted  his  wit  or  memory,  to  point 
out  some  particular  beauty  in  the  action  or  decla- 
mation of  Kemble,  except  Grumley.  He,  with  aQ 
his  abhorrence  of  frothy  taxed  his  ingenaity  u 
starting  vapid  and  trite  objections,  which  eren,  if 
well  founded,  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
injure  the  grand  effect  of  the  whole  representatioD. 
He  fastened  especially  upon  the  pronundation  of 
the  name  of  the  tragedy,  as  if  it  were  enonghto 
dispel  the  classical  prestige  of  the  scene  altogether. 
"  Corfolanus  !"  he  exdaimed. — **  Did  ever  ye  hew 
the  like  ?    It  is  a  violation  of  aJl  prosody." 

"  Well,"  said  Billy,  "  let  her  be  violated ;  she's 
a  jade  that  deserves  no  better.     It  may  not  be 
prosody;  but  it  is  poetry,  it  is  harmonji  it  i« 
euphony,  it  is  music — *  CorTolanus  from  Corioli. 
— ^There — what  have  you  to  say  to  thatr 

"  I  say,  that  if  he  was  in  Room" ^Evciy  one 

—Kemble  hunself,  said  "  Room"  in  those  day*-— 
"  if  he  was  in  Room — " 

"  Why,  then  he'd  do  as  Room  does,  I  sappow; 
but  he 's  in  DubUn,  d'ye  see  ?  and  may  improre 
the  Roman  pronunciation  as  he  sees  fit." 

"Ay ;  but  I  doubt,  if  he  was  educated  at  DT' 
Carpendale's,  he'd  ha'  tasted  the  taws  for  it  long 

*^«  ,   . 

« Pooh,  pooh,"  said  Billy,  and  his  unde^}a'r 
came  out  to  the  onset  portentously.  **  Look  at  the 
man— behold  his  fine  Patrician  bearing— his  splen- 
did person — ^the  awful  beauty  of  his  face  andfbnn 
— ^his  action,  his  squareness  of  attitude  and  rotau- 
dity  of  motion— his  dress  itself— the  very  hcM 
he  wore  this  night,  and  the  head  he  put  it  onr* 
then  listen  to  his  solemn,  majestic,  impassionri 
elocution,  unaiqualled  since  Roscius  declaimed  »n 
the  amphitheatre— and  tell  me  that  an  ould  school- 
masther  at  Armagh  could  taich  him  what  beco©* 
a  Roman  to  say  or  do ! "  . 

Mr.  Grumley  was  silenced,  but  not  co^^^^V, 

"Did  you  see  Macbeth  last  night?"  pwceeded 
mine  host. 

Mr.  Grumley  had  seen  it.  j 

"Maybe you '11  say  that  was  aU  wrong  too. 
What  fault  do  you  find  there  V* 

"  As  you  provoke  me  to  it,  then,  I  will  say  UMJ 
hb  pronunciation  of  *  Amen*  was  both  vulgwantf 
incorrect." 

"Aymen!"  said  Billy,  mincingly;  **!*«  » 
parish-clerk  at  a  wedding !  What  a  thing  tntf 
would  be  to  stick  in  a  fellow's  throat,  who  couw 
cat  a  piece  of  a  broiled  Highlander  1  Kemble  xfU 
right.  Sir-- 
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I  ImmI  moet  need  of  blessiiig,  bat  Ah-men 
St— fft— nek  in  my  throat 

That 's  a  fine  monthful  of  a  word,  Sir;  enough  to 
choke  any  man.  I  honour  Kemble  for  restoring 
it  to  the  langnagOy  which  has  been  emasculated  by 
their  Cockney  refinements  of  ees  and  a«5.  I  only 
wish  he'd  cut  deeper^  and  remove  some  more  of 
the  Inglified  *  yarx^.  The  first  letter  of  the  alpha- 

*  An  Iritkitm  nsed  generally  in  derision,  to  express 
the  orer-iefinement  of  modem  English  pronunciation.  It 
is  moet  commonly  applied  to  those  natite$^  who  affect 
tbe  minemg  phraseology  and  accent  of  the  sister  country. 


bet— not  only  of  our  alphabet,  but  of  aU  alphabets— 
has  been  totsJly  obliterated,  Sir,  by  their  affectation." 
Here  the  tavern  clock  struck  twelve ;  and  as  we 
had  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  law  to  get  inside  the 
College  walls,  or  else  to  wander  about  the  streets  all 
night — such  were  the  wise  regulations  of  the  Board 
— ^the  bill  was  called  for,  Tim  duly  remembered  by 
all  but  Grumley,  who  could  scarcely  be  restrained 
from  giving  him  blow  for  blew  ;  and  we  separated, 
in  high  spirits,  to  flutter  the  Voices  o'er  again,  or 
to  dream  of  Miss  CNeil,  and  wish  that  Heaven 
had  made  us  such  another— mother ! 
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This  well-diginted  Treatise  comes  out  exactly  | 
as  a  work  of  the  sort  is  urgently  required  for  the 
instmction,  and  also  for  the  comfort  and  encour- 
agement of  the  farmer.  With  the  vague  undefined 
terror  of  the  utter  ruin  which  Corn-law  abolition  is 
to  produce  hanging  over  him,  and  while  sufi^ring 
tmder  the  Tariff  panic,  together  with  the  real  evils 
of  exorbitant  rents  and  fluctuating  markets,  the 
British  Farmer  now  more  than  ever  requires  to  be 
told  how  he  may  retrieve  his  affairs  and  improve 
his  fiiture  condition.  This  is  to  be  done  simply  by 
Tendering  his  acres  more  productive,  by  means  of 
improved  principles  of  husbandry,  originating  in 
thedisooveries  of  science  and  philosophically  applied 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  the  Introductory 
Observations  to  this  Treatise,  Mr.  Smith  contrasts 
the  rapid,  the  indeed  marvellous  progress  of  all 
sorts  of  manufactures  within  the  last  half  century, 
from  the  disooveries  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
eeience,  with  the  stagnant  condition  of  agriculture, 
—with,  in  other  words,  the  mtmafwiurt  of  com  and 
of  the  other  kinds  of  food.  Within  that  period,  the 
steam-engine  and  the  jenny  have,  in  manufactures, 
taken  the  place  of  manual  and  animal  labour,  of  the 
pnmitive  hand-loom  and  the  spinning-wheel,  and 
with  an  increased  power  of  production  which  it  is  not 
^  to  calculate ;  while  the  sons  of  the  soil,  who 
ought  to  have  made  some  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the 
JQttch  of  improvement,  still  plod  on  through  win- 
ter s  cold  and  summer's  heat,  reaping  not  much 
more  than  the  same  quantity  of  produce  which 
their  forefathers  did  five  hundred  years  ago.  And 
yet  this  writer  contends  that  the  limits  of  the 
«Mth*s  fertility  are  no  more  to  be  permanently 
fixed  than  the  powers  of  manufiicturing  produc- 
tJTeness.  Both  are  alike  under  the  dominion  of 
nund.  Nor  will  any  one  deny  that  the  ultunate 
limits  of  the  earth's  fertility  are  only,  from  the 
■till  imperfect  lights  of  science,  but  beginning  to 
h«  guessed  at.    Mr.  Smith  remarks,— 

Half  a  century  sni&ced  to  Eoropeans,  not  only  to 
^2^  bat  to  surpass  the  Chinese  in  the  arts  and  mann- 
^^tores;  and  this  was  owing  merely  to  the  application 
^«i«rreet  principles  deduced  from  the  study  of  chemistry. 

™  how  infinitely  inferior  is  the  agriculture  of  Europe, 
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^Irvf"*  ®'  i^iebeg,  D»Ty,  and  other  eelebnted  writers  on 
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even  of  boasted  England,  to  that  of  China !  The  Chinese 
are  the  most  admirable  gardeners  and  trainers  of  plants, 
for  each  of  which  they  understand  how  to  prepare  and 
apply  the  beet  adapted  manure.  .  .  .  Patient  ob« 
serration  of  results,  and  a  ready  adoption  of  really  use- 
ftil  plans;  steady  persistance, not  in  antiquated  methods 
and  notions,  but  in  all  that  has  been  found  by  experience 
to  be  beneficial, — ^have  raised  tiie  agriculture  of  that 
country,  long  ago,  to  a  position  which  would  rapidly, 
nay,  instantly,  be  ours,  if  science  were  permitted  to 
achieve  for  us  that  which,  with  them,  has  been  the  slow 
growth  of  centuries  of  experiment.  The  soil  of  England 
offers  inexhaustible  resources,  which,  when  properly  ap- 
preciated and  employed,  must  increase  our  wealth,  our 
population,  and  our  physical  strength.  The  same  energy 
of  character,  the  same  extent  of  resources,  which  have 
always  distinguished  Englishmen,  and  made  them  excel 
in  arms,  commerce,  and  learning,  only  require  to  be 
strongly  directed  to  agriculture,  to  ensure  the  happiest 
effects.  We  possess  advantages,  in  the  use  of  machi- 
nery and  the  dirision  of  labour,  peculiar  to  ourselves  ; 
and  these  baring  been  mainly  instrumental  in  aiding  one 
great  division  of  human  industry,  we  are  justified  in  the 
assertion,  that  the  steam-engine  and  machinery  has  not 
done  more  for  trade,  than  science  and  skill,  in  various 
ways,  may  do  for  land. 

There  is,  at  the  present  distressing  crisis^ 
cheering  and  consolation  for  all  classes  of  society 
in  the  spirit  of  these  remarks.  The  treatise  which 
they  introduce  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  judicious 
compilation.  It  is,  perhaps,  its  diistinguishing 
merit  that  it  is  so,  and  that  from  its  pages  the 
practical  farmer  may  obtain  such  a  degree  of  in- 
sight into  those  general  principles  upon  which  all 
successful  cultivation  rests,  as  will  awaken  his 
mind  to  the  necessity  of  farther  inquiry,  besides 
informing  it.  The  Lectures  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  on  the  Chemistry  of  Agriculture,  and  those  of 
Dr.  Mason  Good,  the  writings  of  Johnston  the  agri- 
culturist, and,  above  all,  the  important  views 
more  recently  unfolded  by  Professor  Liebeg,  are 
presented  to  the  farmer  in  a  condensed  form,  and 
stripped  of  those  technicalities  in  which  men  of 
science  sometimes  invest  their  discoveries,  as  if  to 
veil  them  from  the  uninitiated,  or  the  men  of  plain 
sense  and  plain  education.  A  more  useful  work  could 
not  therefore  be  given  to  the  practical  farmer,  than 
this  brief  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  first  principles 
of  his  art,  and  of  their  results  in  increased  produc- 
tion. The  treatise  is  divided  into  thirteen  chap- 
ters, the  earlier  ones  being  more  purely  scientifio, 
while  the  latter  chapters  are  strictly  practical.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  work, 
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we  shall,  at  random,  cite  a  few  detached  eentences 
from  its  practical  department :— 

FALLOWING. 

Let  UB  premise  that  Mr.  Smith  patronLees  no 
systematic  fallows.  He  shows  how  the  necessity 
for  them  may,  in  all  cases,  be  obviated. 

The  exkauttion  of  alkalies  in  a  soil  by  suooessiTe  crops 
is  the  true  reason  why  priwtical  farmers  suppate  them- 
selves compelled  to  suffer  land  to  lie  fallow.  It  is  the 
greatest  possible  mistake  to  think  that  the  temporary 
diminution  of  fertiUty  in  a  field  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
loss  of  the  decaying  yegetable  matter  it  previously  eon* 
tamed  :  it  is  principally  the  consequence  of  the  exhaus- 
tion of  potash  and  soda,  which  are  restored  by  the  slow 
process  of  the  more  complete  disintegration  of  the  ma- 
tcnala  of  the  soil.  It  is  evident  that  the  carefhl  tilling 
of  fallow  land  must  accelerate  and  increase  this  farther 
breaking  up  of  its  mineral  ingredients.  Nor  is  this  re- 
pose of  the  soil  always  necessary.  A  field,  which  has 
become  unfitted  for  a  certain  kmd'of  produce,  may  not, 
o»tt<rt  aeconntyhe  unsuitable  for  another;  and  upon 
tnis  Ouservation  a  system  of 'agriculture  has  been  gra- 
dually formed,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  produce  in  a  succession  of  years, 
with  the  least  outlay  for  manure.  Because  plants  re- 
quire for  their  growth  different  constituents  of  soil, 
changing  the  crop  from  year  to  year  will  maintain  the 
fertility  of  that  soil  (provided  it  be  done  with  judgment) 
quite  as  well  as  leaving  it  at  rest  or  fallow.  In  this  we 
but  imitate  nature.  The  oak,  after  thriving  for  long 
generations  on  a  particular  spot,  graduiJly  sickens  ;  its 
entire  race  dies  out ;  other  trees  and  shrubs  succeed  it, 
till,  at  length,  the  surface  becomes  so  charged  with  an 
excess  of  dead  vegetable  matter,  that  the  forest  becomes 
a  peat  moss,  or  a  surface  upon  whidi  no  large  tree  will 
grow.  Generally  long  before  this  can  occur,  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  causes  has  gradually  removed  from  the 
soil  substances  essential  to  the  growth  of  oak,  leaving 
others  favourable  and  necessary  to  the  growth  of  beech 
or  pine.  So,  in  practical  fanning,  one  crop  in  artificial 
rotation  with  others,  extracts  from  the  soil  a  certain 
quantity  of  necessary  inorganic  matters  ;  a  second  car- 
ries off,  in  preference,  those  which  the  former  had  left, 
and  neither  could  nor  would  take  up. 

Experience  proves  that  wheat  should  not  be  attempted 
Jo  be  raised  after  v^eat  on  the  same  soil ;  for,  like  to- 
bacco, it  exkantU  the  soil.  But,  if  «  humus,"  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  gives  it  the  power  of  producing  com, 
how  happens  it  that,  in  soils  formed  in  large  proportion 
of  mouldered  wood,  the  com-stalk^attains  no  strength, 
and  droops  permanently !  The  cause  is  this :  the  strength 
of  the  stalk  is  due  to  nlieaU  of  potash,  and  the  com  re- 
(iniTW  phosphate  of  magnesia  ;  neither  of  which  substances 
a  soil  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  can  afford,  since  it 
does  not  contain  them  :  the  plant  may,  indeed,  nnder 
such  circumstances,  become  an  herb,  but  will  bear  no 
seeds.  We  say  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  necessary  :— 
the  smaU  quantities  of  the  phosphates  found  in  peas  and 
beans  is  the  cause  of  their  eomparatitely  small  value  as 
articles  of  nourishment,  since  they  surpass  all  other 
vegetable  food  in  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they  contain. 
But  as  the  component  parts  of  bone,  namely,  phosphate 
of  hme  and  magnesia,  are  absent  in  beans  and  peas,  they 
satisfy  appetite  without  increasing  the  strength. 

Agam,  how  does  it  happen  that  wheat  does  not  flourish 
^Si*  ^  1  ^  ^^^*  ^^  *^**  *  limestone  soil  is  also  nnsuit- 
Mcy  unless  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  clay  ! 
Evidently  because  these  soils  do  not  contain  potash  and 
soda,  (always  found  in  clay  ;)  the  growth  of  wheat  being 
arrested  by  this  circumstance,  even  should  all  other  re- 
qmaite.  substances  be  presented  in  abundance.  It  is  be- 
♦K^IV  r^  are  mutusJly  prejudicial  by  appropriating 
the  alkalies  of  the  soU,  that  wormwtfod  will  not  thrive 
where  wheat  has  grown,  nor  wheat  where  wormwood 
has  been. 

One  hundred  parts  of  wheat  straw  yield  15|  of  ashes  : 

^^iVr®*!'*"*"^'*^  ^/  ^"^*y  '*'*^'  »4  J  0^  o»'  straw 
only  4  :  the  ashes  of  the  three  are,  chemically,  of  the 


same  composition.  Upon  the  same  field  which  will 
yield  only  one  harvest  of  wheat,  two  successive  crops  of 
barley  may  be  raised,  and  three  of  oatSi  We  hate,  in 
these  faot^  a  clear  proof  of  what  is  abstraeted  from  the 
soil,  and,  consequently,  what  plants  require  for  their 
growth, — a  key  to  the  rationcu  mode  of  supplying  the 
deficiency. 

Potash  is  not  the  only  substance  requisite  for  the  ex- 
istence of  most  plants  ;  indeed  it  may  be  replaced,  in 
some  cases,  by  soda,  magnesia,  or  lime ;  but  other  sob- 
stances  are  reqnirea  also* 

We  cannot  go  farther  on  this  topic,     tiet  lis  take 

another  and  more  limited  case  of  agricaltaral 

economy,  guided  by  science. 

The  offensive  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  close  stables  is 
very  injurious  to  the  eyes  and  lungs  of  horses,  as  the 
army  veterinary  surgeons  are  well  able  to  testify*  They 
adopt  measures  to  carry  it  off  by  ventilation  and  cleanli- 
ness. If  the  fioors  of  stables  or  cow-sheds  were  sti«wed 
with  common  gypsum,  they  would  lose  all  their  olEbnsiTe 
and  ixgurious  smell,  and  none  of  the  ammonia  which 
forms  could  be  lost,  but  would  be  retained  in  a  condition 
serviceable  as  manure.  This  composition,  swept  from 
the  stable  fioor,  nearly  constitutes  what  is  sold  under 
the  denomination  of  uraie^  Manttfaeturers  of  this  ma- 
terial state,  that  three  or  four  hundred-weight  of  urate 
form  sufficient  manure  for  an  acre :  a  far  more  proiiusui| 
adventure  for  a  practical  fkrmer  will  be  to  go  io  some 
expense  in  saving  his  own  liquid  manure,  and,  aftef 
mixing  it  with  burnt  gypsum,  to  lay  it  abundantly  npoii 
his  corn-lands.  For,  in  this  way,  he  may  use  ae  nnch 
gypsum  as  will  absorb  the  whole  of  the  urine.     .     •    • 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
fermentation  of  dung-heaps.  As  we  observed,  in  an 
earlier  section,  when  it  is  considered  that,  with  etery 
pound  of  ammonia  which  evaporates,  a  lose  of  futt 
pounds  of  com  is  sustained,  and  that,  with  every  ponnd 
of  uiine,  a  pound  of  wheat  might  be  produced,  the  in* 
difference  with  which  liquid  reftise  is  allowed  to  run  to 
waste  is  quite  incomprehensible.  That  it  should  be 
allowed  to  expend  its  ammonia  by  fermentation  in  the 
dung-heap,  and  evaporation  into  the  atmosphere,  le  as- 
cribable  solely  to  ignorancs  of  the  elementary  otttliuM 
of  that  science  which  hitherto  the  practical  Urmer  hal 
thought  it  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an  honour  to  publish, 
glorying  in  his  utter  disregard  of  all  bookish  knowledge, 
and  sul^tituting  his  own  notions  of  wastefrd  and  Tagae 
experience,  for  the  calm  deductions  of  sound  and  rational 

investigation It  is  by  no  meaiis  dUBciilt 

to  prevent  the  destmctive  fermentation  and  heating  of 
farm-yard  compost.  The  surface  should  be  defended 
trom  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  A  compact  marl, 
or  a  tenacious  day,  offers  the  best  protection  against  the 
air ;  and  before  the  dung  is  oovered  over,  or,  as  it  wart* 
sealed  up,  it  should  be  dried  as  much  as  posnble.  If 
the  dung  be  found  at  any  time  to  heat  strongly,  it  should 
be  turned  over,  and  cooled  by  exposure  to  air.  Water- 
ing dung-hills  is  sometimes  recommended  fbr  checking 
the  process  of  putre&ction,  and  the  consequent  eeeape 
of  ammonia ;  but  this  practice  is  not  consistent  with  eor- 
rect  chemistry.  It  may  cool  the  dung  for  a  short  time ; 
but  moisture  is  a  principal  agent  in  all  processes  of  de- 
composition. Water,  or  moisture,  is  as  necessary  to  (be 
change  as  air ;  and  to  supply  it  to  reeking  duqg,  is  to 
supply  an  agent  which  will  hasten  its  decay. 

If  a  thermometer,  plunged  iato  the  dnagf  does  set  liie 
much  above  blood-heat,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  •*> 
cape  of  ammonia.  When  a  piece  of  paper,  moistcsed 
with  spirit  of  salt,  or  muriatic  acid,  held  over  the  stesos 
arising  from  a  dung-hill,  gives  dense  frunes,  it  is  a  cer- 
tain test  that  decomposition  is  going  too  far ;  for  this^- 
dicates  that  ammonia  is  not  only  formed,  but  is  ew^pu^ 
to  unite  with  the  acid  in  the  shape  of  saI-aA>Aoniac. 

When  dung  is  to  be  preserved  ^^  saJ  timc^  the  taUUr 
tion  in  which  it  is  kept  is  of  importance.  It  should,  tf 
possible,  be  defended  from  the  sun.  To  preserve  K 
under  sheds  would  be  of  great  use,  or  to  mUce  the  aU 
of  a  dung-hill  on  the  north  side  of  a  walL  The  floor  oa 
which  the  dung  is  heaped,  should,  if  poeaible,  be  pawd 
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witH  flftl  tiones;  &nd  tb^re  should  be  a  little  inclination 
Crom  each  side  towards  the  centre^  in  which  there  should 
be  drains,  connected  with  a  small  well,  furnished  with  a 
pomp,  by  which  any  fluid  matter  may  be  collected  for 
Uie  use  of  the  land.  It  too  o^n  happens,  that  a  heaTy, 
thick,  extractiTe  fluid  is  suffered  to  drain  away  &om  the 
doii^-hilly  so  as  to  be  entirely  lost  to  the  farm. 

zximaknon  aho  impbotehent  of  ioiu. 

In  ascertaining  the  composition  of  barren  soils  with  a 
>riew  to  their  productiyeness,  or  of  partially  unproduc* 
tire  land  in  order  to  its  amendment,  they  'should  be 
compared  with  fertile  soUs  in  the. same  neighbourhood, 
ud  in  similar  situations  i  as  the  difference  of  Composi- 
tion ttill,  in  most  cases,  indic&te  the  proper  methods  of 
ImproTement.  For  instance,  i^,  on  washing  a  portion  of 
^^terile  soli,  it  be  found  to  contain  largely  any  salt  of 
iron,  or  tmy  acid  matter,  it  may  be  ameliorated  with 
tjulcklime,  which  remoTes  the  sourness,  or,  in  other 
word^  combines  with  and  neutralizes  Uie  acid,  ^or 
thongh  pure  f^esh  burnt  caustio  lime  is  injurious  to  ve- 
getation, yet|  in  combination  with  acids,  (as  in  chalk,)  it 
protes  eminently  senriceable.  A  soil,  apparently  of 
good  texture,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Humphrey 
pary  for  examination,  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its  un- 
fitnMB  for  agricultural  purposes ;  he  found  it  contained 
(olpbate  of  iron,  or  green  copperas,  and  offered  the  ob« 
Tiooa  remedy  of  top-dressing  with  lime,  which  decom- 
poses the  sulphato.  So,  if  there  be  an  excess  of  lime,  in 
■ay  form,  in  the  eoil,  it  may  be  removed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  sand  or  clay.  Soils  too  abundant  In  sand  are 
Msefited  by  the  use  of  clay  or  marl,  or  vegetable  mat- 
Ur.  To  a  fleld  ot  light  sand  that  had  been  much  burnt 
op  by  ft  hot  Bommer,  the  application  of  peat  was  recom- 
iQ«Bded  as  a  top-dressing ;  it  was  attended  not  only  with 
mediate  advantage,  but  the  good  effects  were  perma* 
^t«  A  deflcienoy  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  is 
euily  discoverable,  and  may  as  easily  be  supplied  hy 
Bsnore.  On  the  other  hand,  an  expesa  of  wgetahU  mat- 
ter may  be  removed  by  paring  and  burning,  or  by  the 

Application  of  AirtAy  materials^  &c.,  &o 

From  what  has  been  ahready  said,  it  will  be  easily  evi- 
dent, that  the  benaficial  effect  of  the  burnt  ash  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  ready  supply  of  inorganic  and  saline  ma- 
terisl  it  yields  to  the  seeds  which  may  afterwards  b^ 
Metered  there  $  bes^dep  whichj  the  roots  of  weeds  and 
Vontt  gnesee^  if  not  exterminated  by  the  paring,  are  so 
^  iiU'ujPld  as  to  lead  to  their  death  aad  subsequent  de- 
tonpoiitieiu 

DBAINIMO. 

The  improvement  of  peats  or  hogs,  or  Diarflh  lands, 
l&QSt  be  preceded  by  drainiivo;  stagnant  water  being 
jojnrions  to  all  the  nutritive  classes  of  plants.  Soft 
Diaek  peats,  When  drained,  are  often  made  productive 
by  the  mere  application  of  sand  or  elay  as  a  top-dressing. 
Thefim  tt^tobe  taken^  in  order  to  inereate  the  fortuity 
of  nearly  eM  ike  improvable  lands  in  Cheat  Britain^  it  to 
niuix  dem.  ^  long  as  they  remain  ieet,  they  will  con- 
tnine  to  be  cold.  Where  too  much  water  is  present  In 
y»  loil)  thatlfbod  of  the  plant  which  the  soil  supplies 
uionmoh  diluted  and  weakened  that  the  plant  Is  of 
Aeeesaity  scantily  nourished.  By  the  removal  of  the 
superfluous  water,  the  soil  crumbles,  becomes  less  stiff 
ud  tenacious,  air  and  warmth  gain  ready  access  to  the 
loots  of  tiie  growing  plant ;  the  access  of  air  (and  oonse- 
<|Qent]y  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  the  atmosphere  freely 
applies)  being  an  essential  element  in  the  healthy 
^wth  of  the  most  important  vegetable  productions. 
£^ry  one  knows,  that  when  water  is  applied  to  the 
r^m  of  a  flower-pot  fhll  of  soil,  it  will  gradually  find 
its  way  to  the  surface,  however  light  that  soil  may  be : 
B^  m  sandy  soils  or  subsoils  in  the  open  fleld.  If  water 
wound  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  or  if  it  so  abound  at 
W'tom  seasons  of  the  year,  such  water  will  rise  to  the 
«™ce ;  and  as  the  sun's  heat  causes  it  to  dry  off,  more 
J^ter  will  rise  to  supply  its  place.  This  attraction 
rrom  beneath  will  always  go  on  most  strongly  when  the 
»»r  18  dry  and  warm,  and  so  a  double  mischief  will  en- 
roe:  the  BoU  will  he  kept  cold  and  wet ;  and  instead  of 
a  free  passage  of  air  downwards  about  the  growing  roots, 


there  will  be  established  a  eoiistant  cnrrent  of  water  up- 
wards. Of  course,  the  remedy  for  all  this  ia  an  ejlekni 
system  of  drainage. 

The  following  judicious  observationi  are  found 
in  a  very  brief  chapter  on  Advertised  "  Mineral  Fer- 
tiliaers"  for  tiie  soil;  which,  in  their  vaunted 
universality  of  useful  application,  Mr.  Smith  seems 
to  hold  in  about  the  same  relative  value  as  fashion^ 
able  quack  pills  for  all  manner  of  diseases.  He  lays 
down,  that  "  fertilizers"  wliich  do  not  either  add  to 
the  soil  what  it  originally  wanted,  or  what  has 
been  abstracted  from  it  by  previous  cropping,  must 
do  more  Harm  than  good.  Yet  he  sees  many  advan- 
tages that  may  residt  from  the  skilful  use  of  these 
"  fertilizers."  There  must,  however,  in  the  first 
place,  be  a  dose  examination  of  the  soil,  to  ascer- 
tain the  kind  of  medicament  or  sustenance  that  it 
requires, — and  then 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  is  done,  and  that  an  artiflcial 
saline  or  mineral  compost  is  judiciously  and  accurately 
put  together,  either  to  meet  the  deficiency,  or  added  to 
a  tolerably  good  soil  to  increase  its  fertility.  The  ad- 
vantages of  Its  use  are  not  overstated  in  a  recent  pam- 
phlet. 

Ist,  It  is  cheap,  compared  with  its  value  :  a  twenty 
shilling  cask  will  supply  an  acre. 

2d,  It  is  light  and  easily  carried,  when  compared  with 
carting  nuuiure.  _,    , 

8d,  It  is  suitable  for  small  holders  who  cannot  afford 
soiling,  or  keeping  of  cattle  for  making  dung-heaps* 

4thf  It  enables  a  tenant-at-vnll  to  take  a  good  crop 
out  of  done-out  land,  if  his  landlord  refuse  to  renew. 

5(A,  It  Aimishes  to  barren  land  such  food  for  plants 
as  had  been  deficient ;  such  defects  of  one  or  more  sub- 
stances being,  tj»  general,ike  oause  of  sterility. 

Bth,  It  enables  the  cultivator  to  extract  ten  times  aS 
much  vegetable  aliment  for  his  plants  from  the  soil|  and 
from  other  manure,  as  Uiey  could  otherwise,  in  most 
oases,  yield. 

But  yet  all  these  advantages  remain  to  be  tested 
in  every  case  by  individual  experience. 

The  consltitution  of  a  soU,  like  the  constitution  of  a 
horse,  or  a  human  being,  requires  to  be  known  and  un- 
derstood, if  we  would  prescribe  otherwise  than  at  ran- 
dom, expensively,  unprofitably,  or  iijuriously,  either  for 
the  diseases  of  the  one,  or  for  the  deficiencies  of  the 
other. 

Many  conditions  are  necessary  for  the  life  and  growth 
of  plants.  Bach  kind  reauires  special  conditions  ;  and 
should  but  one  of  these  be  wanting,  although  all  the 
rest  be  supplied,  the  plants  will  not  be  brought  to  ma- 
turity. It  is  in  vegetable  as  u\  animal  life  ;  a  mother 
crams  her  child  exclusively  with  arrow-root ;  it  becomes 
fat,  it  is  true  ;  but  alas  1  it  is  ricketty,and  gets  its  teeth 
very  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  Mamma  is  ignorant,  or 
never  thinks  that  her  offspring  cannot  make  bone,  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  phosphate  of  lime,  the  principal 
bulk  of  bone  out  of  starch.  It  does  its  best ;  and  were  it 
not  for  a  little  milk  and  bread,  perhaps  now  and  then  a 
little  meat  and  soup,  it  would  have  no  bones  and  no  teeth 
at  all.  Farmers  keep  poultry ;  and  what  is  true  of  fowlsj 
is  true  of  a  cabbage,  a  turnip,  or  an  ear  of  wheat.  If  we 
mix  with  the  food  of  fowls  a  sufficient  quantity  of  egg- 
shells, or  chalk,  which  they  eat  greedily,  they  will  lay 
many  more  eggs  than  before.  A  well-fed  fowl  is  dis- 
posed to  lay  a  vast  number  of  eggs  ;  but  cannot  do  so 
without  the  materials  for  the  shells,  however  nourishing 
in  other  respects  her  food  may  be.  A  fowl,  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  not  finding  any  lime  in  the  soil, 
nor  mortar  from  walls,  nor  calcareous  matter  in  her  food, 
is  incapacitated  from  laying  any  eggs  at  all.  Let  far- 
mers lay  such  facts  as  these,  which  are  matter  of  com- 
mon observation,  to  heart,  and  transfer  the  analogy,  as 
they  justly  may  do,  to  the  hahits  of  plants,  which  are  as 
truly  alive,  and  answer  as  closely  to  evil  or  judicious 
treatment  as  their  own  horses. 
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GUANO. 

^  The  bttrren  mil  on  the  eoasi  of  Pen  is  rendered  fer- 
tile by  means  of  a  manure  called  Grnano,  which  is  col- 
leeted  from  eeyeral  islands  in  the  South  Sea.    It  forms  a 
Uyer  soTeral  feet  in  thickness  upon  the  snrfece  of  these 
islands,  and  consists  of  the  putrid  excrements  of  innu- 
merable sea-fowl  that  remain  on  them  during  the  breed- 
ing season.     This  substance  has  recently  been  imported 
in  large  quantities  into  England ;  and  its  fertilising 
powers  are  rery  extraordinary.     Its  price,  about  £18 
per  ton,  is  a  serioue  objection ;  and  since  the  nitrogen  it 
contains  forms  its  principal  recommendation,  doubtless 
other  matters  nearer  home  will  not  be  wasted,  or  their  ya- 
lue  remain  unknown  and  disregarded,  as  to  a  great  ex- 
tent they  hare  been.    As  to  the  practical  results  of  the 
fcpplieation  of  Guano,  an  intelligent  agriculturist  in  the 
taeighbourhood  of  Hunbuig  has  forwuded  the  annexed 
temarks  to  the  Editor  of  the  GanftfiMr'f  arofii«{0.    He 
Obserres  that  **  Most  of  the  experiments  with  guano  in 
the  Tidnity  of  this  city  hare  been  made  on  meadows  and 
lawns.     On  these  it  has  produced  the  best  possible 
effects ;  so  that,  for  instance,  at  Flottbeck,  the  patches 
manured  with  guano  presented  not  only  a  finer  and 
darker  green,  but  the  grass  was  closer  and  more  rich ; 
so  that,  comparing  it  with  patches  not  guanised,  the 
produce  of  the  former  may,  without  exaggeration,  be 
stated  to  be  double.     To  giro  an  idea  of  the  extraordi- 
nary forcing  qualities  of  guano,  we  may  mention,  that  at 
Flottbeck,  on  a  spot  of  grass  managed  after  the  English 
ilMhion,  the  second  cutting  of  the  grass  was  necessarily 
fire  days  after  the  first ;  whUe  the  crass  growing  close 
by,  (which  had  not  been  guanised,)  although  healthy 
and  rigorous,  required  double  the  time  to  arriye  at  the 
same  state  of  progress.     It  deserres  to  be  stated  as 
something  remarkable,  that  on  the  guanised  spot,  the 
dew  appeared  in  the  morning  much  stronger  on  the  tops 
of  the  leares,  than  on  the  part  unguanised.     In  an  ex- 
periment made  by  M.  Staudinger  on  a  barren  hill,  com- 
poeed  of  granite  or  quarts,  the  guanised  spot  exhibited 
a  dark  bluish  green  sward,  while  round  about  nothing 
but  banenness  was  to  be  seen.     If,  therefore,  a  land- 
owner wishes  to  coyer  bleak  hungry  pasture  in  a  short 
time  with  nutritious  grass  for  cattle  or  sheep,  the  guano 
oertainly  is  the  thing  to  do  it.    It  would  not  only  pro- 
duce a  plentiflil  fodder  in  the  autumn,  where  cattle  can 
be  well  nourished  and  prepared  for  the  winter,  but 
such  guanised  pasture  will  bring  a  heayy  crop  early  in 
the  spring.     Guano  has  also  been  used  adyantageously 
on  a  sour  meadow,  oyergrown  with  horsetails  ;  and  it 
produced,  instead  of  reeds  and  bull-rushes,  a  dense 
turf  of  sweet  pass,  and  the  horsetail  almost  disap- 
peared.   Thus,  m  the  first  place,  more  grass  is  obtained, 
which  may  be  put  down  as  double  the  former  crops ; 
and  then  the  grass  is  yery  much  improyed  in  quality. 
Of  course  good  drainage  must  be  attended  to  on  each 
meadow,  if  the  result  is  expected  to  be  complete.    In 
using  guano  we  must  be  oarefhl  to  pulyerise  it  well ; 
because,  on  account  of  its  tenacity,  it  will  form  into 
lumps,  and  on  places  where  it  lies  too  thick,  it  will  bum 
the  grass,  although  subsequently,  eyen  on  such  places  a 
luxuriant  herbage  will  spring  up.     Experiments  with 
guano  on  spring  crops  haye  been  as  successful  at  Flott- 
beck, with  both  wheat  and  rye,  as  on  the  aboye  mea- 
dow.   The  wheat  manured  in  the  spring  with  guano  is 
much  superior  to  that  manured  in  the  ordinary  way, 
both  in  grain  and  straw.     The  following  experiment 
waa  tried  on  a  spot  of  almost  J^lowjng  sand :— *0n  the 


18th  March,  seyeral  square  rods  in  the  aboye  localtt/i 
planted  with  winter  rye,  were  strewed  witii  gnaoo. 
The  spot  thus  manured  was  in  a  short  time  not  only 
conspicuous  for  its  dark  green  colour,  but  the  tiller  hi- 
came  so  luxuriant  as  to  coyer  the  whole  snxfiMe.  Not- 
withstanding a  drought  of  two  months,  the  guanised 
crops  remained  in  the  same  floozishing  condition; 
whilst  the  other  rye  striding  doee  by  had  a  weak  and 
sickly  appearance.  Subsequently  the  former  attained 
the  height  of  flye  or  six  foot,  with  ears  fiye  indies  long, 
with  strong  plump  grain ;  whilst  the  latter  were  acaice- 
ly  half  that  height  in  straw,  and  their  ears  were  barren 
and  empty.'  This  experiment  speaks  in  foyonr  of  guano 
in  preference  to  other  manure  in  another  respect.  If  a 
light  sandy  soil  like  the  aboye  is  manured  too  mudi 
with  common  dung,  and  if  there  follows  a  luznriaat  ye- 
getation,  with  dark  green  foliage,  we  may  be  sure  that, 
if  there  be  subsequently  any  long  drou^^t,  or  sndden 
change  of  temperature  from  great  heat  to  intenee  odd, 
rust  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  whilst,  in  the  above 
experiment,  notwithstanding  a  nine-yreeks'  drou^t,  sad 
some  interyening  nights'  frost,  the  growth  of  the 
guanised  rye  was  uniformly  good  up  to  the  ripoiing  of 
grain< — a  suffident  proof  tiiat  the  guano  must  pomtm 
the  property  of  attracting  and  retaining  the  fline  Tapoor 
contained  in  the  air.  Hence  the  foot  is  to  be  explatned 
why  dew  was  more  apparent  on  the  guanised  tinrf  than 
on  that  not  subjected  to  that  process.  As  ire  know 
that,  in  general,  during  the  long  drought,  the  action  of 
dung — in  fkct  of  eyery  manure-Hseases  ;  and  as  it  is 
light  sandy  soil  which  first  saSBtn  from  drou^it,  it 
must  be  erident  what  yaluable  manure  guano  is,  not  only 
on  pastures,  but  for  winter  rye,  our  chief  crop  on  h^ 
land.  If  an  acre  of  land  is  dressed  with  125  lbs.  of 
guano,  an  abundant  crop  of  grain  and  straw  will  folly 
repay  the  expenses  incurred.  If  such  a  rye-field  is  laid 
down  in  spring  with  meadow  catstail  grass  {PkUmmpn- 
teme)  and  white  doyer,  a  heayy  grass  crop  in  the  antunm 
would  still  increase  the  adyanti^es  already  meatumed. 
As  rape  can  by  no  means  be  too  luxuriant,  guano  would 
produce  an  extraordinary  result  on  it." 

If  a  soil  consist  only  of  sand  and  day,  and  be  defi- 
cient of  oiganic  matter,  or  the  decaying  reranaots  of 
animal  or  yegetable  life,  it  is  suflleient,  and  chendeally 
correct,  to  add  to  it  guano,  in  order  to  ensure  a  pleati- 
fol  crop.  Guano  consists  of  ammomia  in  sepanle  eeis- 
bination  with  uric,  phosphoric,  oxalic,  and  csibottlo  adds^ 
together  with  a  few  earthy  nits  and  some  imporitica. 
If  guano  be  the  fortilizer  employed,  it  is  yaluable,  eUtfly 
from  the  ammonia  it  contains;  and  ammonia  is  yahtable 
because  one  of  its  elements  is  nitrogen,  which  Is  yielded 
to  the  plants. 

Mr.  Smith  goes  on  to  exhort  the  fanner  to  pre- 
serve and  economise  all  the  sabstanoeB  oontaining 
nitrogen,  and  he  teUs  how  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
this  Important  constitnent  of  mannres. 

These  random  gleanings  will  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  of  the  natore  and  merits  of  the  work — this 
tme  "  Farmer's  Friend."  If  the  book  were  not 
brief,  and  so  low-priced  as  to  be  accessible  to  even 
the  Immblest  individual  engaged  in  agricoltard 
studies  or  operations,  we  should  deem  it  a  dntj  to 
refer  to  it  at  greater  length.  As  it  is,  we  caraeallj 
recommend  it. 
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The  cordial  weloome  given  to  the  Swedish  norely 
ThtNtigfhwin^  has  made  Mrs.  Howitt  lose  no 
time  in  laying  another  Tale  before  the  public  from 
the  same  source.  Th^  Home  is  written  by  the 
same  Fxederika  Bremer  who  has  so  charmingly  de- 
scribed  the  domestic  life  and  the  womanly  relations 
and  character  of  her  own  country,  and,  we  may 
affirm,  of  every  country  and  people  that  claim  de- 
scent from  the  Teutonic  family.  England,  in  the 
race  of  ecctemal  civilisation,  may,  by  a  few  gener- 
ation%  have  shot  a-head  of  her  uster  lands,  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway ;  but  all  the 
group  essentially  belong  to  the  same  stanch,  ho- 
nest stock,  and,  save  in  the  mere  superficies  of  so- 
ciety, exhibit  many  more  points  of  resemblance 
than  of  dissimilitude.  One  cause  of  the  pleasure 
which  many  readers  received  from  Tlte  Neighboura 
most  have  been,  that  it  recalled  and  vivified  for 
them  an  England  of  the  olden  time. 

This  new  story,  taken  as  a  whole,  folly  sustains 
all  that  we  said  in  praise  of  the  penetrative  sub- 
tlety, nice  discrimination,  and    exquisite    deli- 
cacy of  touch,  which  is  displayed  in  the  first 
deL^htfnl  fiction  of  Miss  Bremer.     Yet,  though 
The  Home  does  in  one  view  exhibit  equal,  or  even 
superior  powers,  it  may  not  all  at  once  be  found 
to  possess  the  same  popular  attraction  as  the  elder- 
bom.    If  not  leas  substantially  excellent,  it  is  less 
brilliant  in  tone,  and  less  romantic  in  incident,  and 
moie  quiet  and  every-day  in  character.    In  many 
nspecta  Hie  Hcme^  in  the  early  part  of  the  work, 
resembles  the  best  of  our  Juvemle  fictions;  as 
many  of  the  characters  are  still  mere  children,  or 
veiy  young  persons,  and  the  incidents  refer  to 
them.    There  is  a  whole  happy  household  of  these 
hmnan  microcosms,  each  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  other  in  intellect,  disposition,  person,  and 
comitenance ;  but  all  good,  true,  fresh,  natural,  and 
charaiing,  and,  under  a  discipUne  of  wisdom  and 
love,  growing  better  and  more  amiable  every  day. 
Jadge  FraiJc,    the  family-fiather,  is  a  man  of 
humble  birth,  now  a  provincial  magistrate,  who  has 
manfully  fought  his  way  upward  in  society,  and 
attained  his  proper  sphere.   He  is  an  active-minded, 
finn,  judidous  man,  as  well  as  one  of  superior  \m- 
dentanding  and  attauiments;  warmly  affectionate 
in  his  family,  yet  feeling  himself  fully  the  master 
there ;  an  earnest  bread-winner,  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  substantial  comfort  and  happiness  of 
his  wife,  and  of  all  about  him,  but,  at  Uie  same 
time,  expecting,  and  indeed  exacting  strict  atten- 
tion to  domestic  duties,  a  regular  well-ordered 
hooaehold ;  nay,  even  a  good  dinner  for  himself 
and  his  friends,  well  cooked  and  punctually  served. 
His  wife  is,  in  her  personal  tastes,  in  some  re- 
spects, most  unlike  her  sturdy  lord ;  yet,  after  they 
oome  to  understand  each  other,  they  harmonize 
delicioosly ;  her  finer  nature  soltening  and  tem- 
pering his  sternness ;  hia  masculine  strength  sti- 
mnlating  and  sustaining  her  more  delicate  and 
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susceptible  mental  organisation.  EUse,  the  wife, 
was  refined  and  el^ant  in  all  her  tastes  ;  rather 
delicate  in  health,  and  if  not  indolent,  yet  gentle, 
and  fond  of  quiet  and  repose.  But  upon  the  ener- 
gies and  activity  of  the  mother  of  a  large  family, 
where  the  head  of  the  house  was  not  rich,  there 
wei«  strong  and  incessant  demands  ;  and  the 
warmth  of  her  affections,  the  exigencies  of  her  po- 
sition, and  the  character  of  her  husband,  roused 
the  refined  and  well-bom,  though  penniless  Ellse, 
to  a  steady  sense  of  those  duties  which  soon  became 
dear  to  her. ^TheTale  opens  with  a  charming  do- 
mestic scene—the  children  assembled,  with  their 
parents,  in  a  comfortable  and  handsome  apartment, 
around  the  well-supplied  breakfast-table ;  and  Ma« 
dame  Folette,  as  they  merrily  nicknamed  the  coffee- 
pot, making  her  glad  rounds.  The  children  were 
already  six  in  number ;  one  boy,  the  elder-bom, 
and  the  mother  s  darling  child,  and  five  girls, 
ranging  from  ten  to  two  years  of  age ;  and  each 
an  individual,  a  human  creature,  complete  in  her- 
self, and  differing  from  every  other, — and  not  a  little 
Miss,  distinguished  from  all  other  Misses  by  her 
pink,  white,  green,  or  blue  sash.  This  is  the  birth- 
day of  the  mother  of  the  flock ;  and  when  the  chil- 
dren have  been  put  to  bed  by  the  ancient  and 
faithful  Brigitta— who  had  been  their  mother's 
nurse— and  properly  kissed  and  cared  for,  Elise,  her 
husband  being  abroad,  sits  down  to  tell  her  distant 
sister  of  her  happiness,  and  her  household  trea- 
sures ;  to  pour  forth  a  maternal  heart  overflowing 
with  the  sweetest  affections,  thrilling  with  the  most 
exquisite  tenderness.  And,  first,  of  Henrik,  **  the 
first-bom,"  "the  summer  child":— 

My  first-born,  my  sammer-child,  as  I  call  him,  because 
he  was  bom  on  a  Midsummer-day,  in  the  snmmer  bonis 
both  of  my  life  and  my  fortune ;  but  only  the  pencil  of 
a  Correggio  could  represent  those  beantifiil,  kind,  blue 
eyes,  those  golden  locks,  that  loring  mouth,  and  that  all 

80  pure  and  beautifhl  countenance ! My 

eleTen-yeaxs-old  boy  is,  alas!  very — ^his  fii*her  says — 
very  unmanageable.    Still,  notwithstanding  all  this  wild- 
ness,  he  is  possessed  of  a  deep  and  restless  fimd  of  senti- 
ment, which  makes  me  often  tremble  for  his  fbture  hap- 
piness.   God  defend  my  darling,  my  summer-child,  my 
only  son !    Oh,  how  dear  he  is  to  me !    Ernst  warns  me 
often  of  too  partial  an  affection  for  this  child ;  and  on 
that  very  account  will  I  now  pass  on  from  No.  1.  to  No. 
2.->Behold,  then,  the  Httle  Louise,  our  eldest  daughter, 
just  turned  ten  years  old ;  and  you  will  see  a  grave,  fair 
girl,  not  handsome,  but  with  a  round,  sensible  face ;  from 
which  I  hope,  by  degrees,  to  remove  a  certain  iU-tem- 
peied  expression.    She  Sb  uncommonly  industrious,  and 
kind  towards  her  younger  sisters,  although  very  much 
disposed  to  lecture  them ;  nor  will  she  allow  any  oppor- 
tunity to  pass,  in  which  her  importance  as  **  eldest  sister" 
is  not  obsenred ;  on  which  account  the  little  ones  give 
her  already  the  title  of  "  Your  Msjesty,"  and  «  Mrs. 
Judge."    The  little  Louise  appears  to  me  one  of  those 
who  will  always  be  still  and  sure ;  and  who,  on  this  ac- 
count, will  go  fortunately  through  the  world.  ^ 

Happy  the  household  that  has  for  ^  our  eldest 
one  of  the  sisterhood  of  the  careful  Marthas ;  a  sage, 
orderly,  acquisitive,  though  somewhat  prim  and  dic- 
tating, but  duty-loving,  conscientious,  and  diligent 
Louise.  She  is  the  very  pattern  of  an  excellent,  if 
9omw  bat  ^Qpampn-place  Sw^iebjflTl  andSwedWj 
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■wife.  And  happy  every  land  in  which  such  com- 
monplace wives  abound.  She  has  a  woman's 
hearty  too ;  falls  in  love,  prudent  as  she  is,  and 
makes  a  disinterested  choice,  rejecting  a  wealthy, 
nay,  landed  admirer,  for  poor  Jacob! ;  looking  to 
build  up  her  house  upon  a  great  stock  of  affection, 
Bome  prospects,  and  very  small  worldly  means, 
carefully  and  frugaUy  husbanded.  The  second 
girl,  Eva^  was  thought  very  like  her  mother  ;  and 
when  the  critical  hour  of  woman's  destiny  came  to 
her,  it  was  too  surely  found  that  Eva,  the  *^  rose"  of 
UtiQ  house,  had  her  mother's  own  tender  and  sus- 
ceptible heart,  and  more  than  enough  of  her  mother  s 
latent  romance.  She  must  have  been  very  like 
her  mother,  the  very  same  "  Phantom  of  delight,** 
-"though,  of  the  daughters,  Petrea^  the  fourth,  was 
the  sole  inheritrix  of  the  poetical  portion  of  the 
mother's  nature.    This  is  Eva : — 

See,  then,  a  little,  soft,  roundabout  figure,  which,  amid 
laughter  and  merriment,  rolls  hither  and  thither  lightly 
and  nimbly,  with  an  ever-varying  phyriognomy,  which 
ii  rather  plain  than  handsome,  although  lit  up  by  a  pair 
of  beautifiil  dark-blue  eyes.  Quiekly  moved  to  sorrow, 
quickly  excited  to  joy ;  good-hearted,  flattering,  confec- 
uon-loying,  pleased  witii  new  and  handsome  clothes,  and 
with  dolls  and  play;  greatly  beloved,  too,  by  brother 
and  sisters,  as  well  as  by  all  the  serrants;  the  best 
Mend  and  playfellow,  too»  of  her  brother.  Such  is  the 
little  Eva. 

Leonore,  the  third  girl,  had  been  a  sickly  infant, 
and  grew  up  a  very  plain  and  peevish  chHd  ;  but 
her  mother  hoped  to  make  her  good  and  happy, 
and,  by  her  tender  care,  and  the  happy  influences 
of  home  and  sisterly  love,  she  succeeded.  But 
Petrea  is  our  favourite.  She  is  the  rarest  creation, 
whether  in  point  of  art  or  naturCy  in  Frederika 
Bremer's  new  group.  Petrea  bore  the  queer  ap- 
pellation of  her  humble  maternal  grandmother. 
She  was  the  genius  of  the  family,  and  long  an  un- 
laoky  genius ;  warm-hearted,  an  enthusiast,  gen- 
erous, disinterested,  and  candid  to  a  fault;  but 
restless,  vaguely  aspiring,  ambitious  to  distinguish 
herself,  and  to  make  a  sensation ;  though  more, 
evidently,  from  an  intense  desire  of  sympathy  than 
egotiim.  Petrea  falls  into  a  hundred  scrapes  and 
trivial  follies,  following  the  Will-o'-the-wisp  lights 
of  an  extravagant  fancy.  She  is  a  fair  picture  of 
the  youth  of  a  lively  girl  of  really  superior  talents, 
whose  undeveloped  reason  and  small  experience 
are  unable  to  check  her  unregulated  imagina- 
tion. To  crown  all,  there  is  a  sad  crook  in  the 
woman*s  lot  of  poor  Petrea-*a  nose — ^how  could 
she  help  it  ?— -of  most  unseemly  bigness.  But  for 
thia  nose  she  would  have  been  positively  pretty ; 
as,  with  a  little  more  discretion  and  tact,  she  would 
have  been  esteemed  a  very  clever  girl,  instead  of 
an  eccentric,  unlucky  creature,  whose  carelessness 
and  untidyness  grieved  her  neat  and  decorous 
sister  I^^nise;  and  whose  unquiet  temperament 
alarmed  her  mother.  The  youngest  child,  the  pet 
of  the  family,  the  two  years'-old  Gabriele,  was  a 
•bird,  a  flower,  a  gem ;  indescribably  fascinating  in 
her  winning  gentleness  and  playful  graces. 

She  is  a  quiet  little  child,  but  very  unlike  her  eldest 
Bister.  A  predominating  characteristio  of  Gabriele  is 
love  of  the  beautifbl ;  she  shows  a  decided  aversion  to 
what  is  ugly  and  inoonvenient,  and  as  decided  a  love  for 
what  is  attracUve.  A  most  winning  little  gentility  in 
appearance  and  manners,  has  occasioned  the  brother  and 


sisters  to  call  her  ^'  the  little  young  lady,"  or  ^  the  litili 
princess."  Henrik  is  really  in  Ioto  with  his  little  aster, 
kisses  her  small  white  hands  with  devotion,  and  in  tetum 
she  lores  him  with  her  whole  heart. 

Peace  be  with  my  youns  ones !  There  is  not  one  of 
them  who  is  not  possessed  of  the  material  of  peculiu 
Tirtue  and  excellence,  and  yet,  aol  also  at  the  siaa 
time,  of  the  seed  of  some  dangeroiis  vice  wUsfa  may  nn 
the  good  growth  of  God  in  them.  May  the  endetToon 
both  of  their  father  and  me  be  blessed  in  tr&iiiin|;  then 
plants  of  heaven  aright !  But,  ah !  the  edneadon  of 
children  is  no  easy  thing;  and  all  the  many  wwfci  <m  thst 
subject  which  I  have  studied,  appear  to  me— wfasther  the 
foult  be  in  me  or  in  them  I  cannot  tell— but  smsU  hslpe. 

Though  the  mother  was  at  a  loss  to  kxtov  all 
that  she  ought  to  do,  she  instinctively  felt  idist  to 
avoid.  She  therefore  soolded  the  children  as  little 
as  poasible. 

I  know  how  perpetual  scolding  crashes  the  free  spirit 
and  the  innocent  joyousness  of  childhood;  and  I  sincerely 
believe,  that  if  one  will  only  sedulously  eultiyate  idiatii 
good  in  the  charecter,  and  make  in  all  instancee  vhst  ii 
good  visible  and  atttmetiye,  the  bad  will  by  d^gnei  &I1 
away  of  Itself. 

I  sing  a  great  deal  to  my  children.  They  are  bioii()it 
up  with  songs ;  for  I  wished  early  to  make  harmony,  u 
it  were,  the  very  aliment  of  their  souls.  Several  of  then, 
especiiJly  my  first-born  and  Eva,  are  really  little  en- 
thusiasts in  musie. 

The  above  resolution  waiunneoeiSiiy,  Itisim- 
posaible  that  a  creature  so  delioiously  b<^  as  Siiw 
oould  have  scolded,  though  euch  an  oflbrt  had  bsea 
required.  Her  sway  was  aolely  one  of  love  ttd 
gentleness.  But  tl^s  is  her  birth-night ;  and  ii 
her  solitary  hours  the  recalls  the  happy  days  of  her 
bright  youth  with  her  sister,  when  life  was  joyous 
and  free  from  care ; 

Made  up  of  song,  and  daoe^  and  BMrriatent,  with  our 
so  many  cheerful  neighbours;  with  the  most  aeeompli^ 
of  whom  we  got  up  enthusiasms  for  music  and  litentoR. 
We  considered  ourselveB  to  be  Tirtuons,  because  we  loved 
those  who  loved  us,  and  because  we  gare  of  our  8afe^ 
fluity  to  those  who  needed  it. 

Ajid  then  comes  the  remenabranee  of  her  coait* 
ship,  when  Ernst  Frank  came  on  a  visit  to  her 
family ;  a  man  of  humble  birth  compared  with 
her  condition,  who  had  nobly  fought  his  w^y,  sad 
gained  the  reputation  of  a  leam«d  and  a  strong- 
minded  man.    *^  Do  you  not  remember,*'  she  aski, 

How  much  he  occupied  our  minds!  how  his  AoUe 
person,  his  calm,  self-assured  demeanour,  his  franh,  de- 
cided, yet  always  polite  behaviour,  charmed  us  at  first, 
and  then  awed  us  ?  One  could  say  of  him  that  moriBf 
as  well  as  physically  he  stood  firmly.  His  deep  motmuf 
dress,  together  with  an  expression  of  quiet,  manly  giisf* 
which  at  times  shaded  his  countenance,  combinw  to 
make  him  interesting  to  us ;  nevertheless,  yon  thoapt 
that  he  looked  too  stem,  and  I  very  soon  lost  in  his  pre- 
sence my  accustomed  gaiety.  Whenever  his  dark,  gra^ 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  me,  I  was  oonsdoos  that  they  pot* 
sessed  a  half-bewitching,  half-oppressive  power  ofer  ■«. 
....  Aunt  Lisette  gave  me  one  diay  this  maxia, 
**  My  dear,  remember  what  I  now  tell  thee :  if  a  mm 
thinks  that  thou  art  a  fool,  it  does  not  injure  diee  the 
least  in  his  opinion ;  but  if  he  once  thinks  that  thou  eo^ 
siderest  him  a  fool,  then  art  then  lost  ibr  ever  with  hi*' 
Without  having  acted  upon  this  maziiDt  (^ 
not  very  complimentary  to  the  BoUer  sex,  tske 
it  in  either  sense,)  Elise  beeame  Madame  ^^^^ 
though  even  tiien  trembling  «u  alighiiy  blfl»W 
with  her  joy.  And  with  much  iiappuMSS  dossal 
trials  came;,  severe  ones^  and  she  tails— 

My  body  and  mind  must  both  have  given  w»y  vaan 
their  burden,  had  Ernst  not  been  the  man  he  is. 
It  suited  his  character  to  straggle  sgainst  the  tm»l 
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it  ml  ft  Wfft  of  pleasure  to  him  to  combat  with  it,  to 
meet  diffienltiee,  and  to  oTeroome  them.  With  each 
savoeediof  year  he  impoied  more  buaineee  upon  himself, 
and,  by  decreet,  through  the  moet  resolute  industry,  he 
vai  enabM  to  bring  back  prosperity  to  his  house.  And 
then  hoir  vawearyiagly  kind  he  was  to  me ! 

Do  yon  know  one  thing,  Cecilia,  which  often  occasions 
■e  great  trouble  t  It  is  that  I  am  not  a  cleyer  house- 
wiiii ;  thai  I  can  neither  take  pleasure  in  all  the  little 
MRS  and  detaiib  whioh  the  wellbeing  of  a  house  really 
le^irci,  nor  that  I  haye  memory  for  these  things :  more 
eipMiaUy  ia  the  daily  earing  for  dinner  irksome  to  me. 
I  nyielf  haTS  but  little  appetite;  and  it  is  so  unpleasing 
(0  Be  to  go  to  sleep  at  night,  and  to  get  up  in  the  mom- 
inf  with  my  head  fiill  of  Bohemee  for  cooking 

Ernst  should  have  married  a  more  energetic  woman. 
My  aerroHS  weakness  makes  my  temper  irritable,  and 
I  am  so  easily  annoyed.  His  activity  of  mind  often  dis- 
terin  me  more  than  it  is  reasonable  or  right  that  it  should ; 
for  instance,  I  get  regularly  into  a  state  of  excitement,  if 
hs  only  steadfi^tly  fixes  lus  eyes  on  a  wall,  or  on  any 
otber  objeet.  I  immediately  begin  to  ftncy  that  we  are 
goiag  instantly  to  hare  a  new  door  opened,  or  some 
other  change  brought  about.  And,  oh  1  I  haye  such  a 
gnet  neeenty  for  rest  and  quiet  I 

Bat  Elise  became  better  braced,  and  was  enabled 
to  perform  her  duties  without  effort  and  bustle, 
mi  to  find  pleasure  in  their  performance.  Though 
the  cooking  department  was  still  distasteful  to  her, 
she  knew  its  importance,  and  in  the  other  depart* 
ments  she  excelled ;  for  order,  beauty,  and  fitness, 
vere  her  natural  element.  We  would  be  charmed 
with  the  portrait  of  Elise,  if  it  did  not  somehow 
Rndnd  us  of  the  Julia  of  Rousseau ;  not,  indeed, 
the  fond  girl,  the  impassioned  lover  of  St.  Preux, 
bat  the  virtuous  wife,  and  dignified  matron  of 
ClftieDB. 

And  eloudg  arose  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
Judge  Frank's  home,  as  they  will  in  the  best-re- 
golated  families.  A  dashing,  coquettish,  and  bril- 
liant widow,  an  ^^Old  Flame"  of  the  Judge's,  in- 
trudes to  mar  the  domestic  harmony ;  and  Jacobi, 
the  young  and  handsome  tutor  of  the  children, 
somewhat  of  a  rou^,  and  more  of  a  coxcomb,  but 
lund-hearted,  and  possessed  of  many  agreeable 
tabnts,  who  silently  adores  their  mother,  makes 
some  slight  impression  upon  the  afiectlons  of  the 
uneasy  and  depressed  wife.  These  clouds  are  hap- 
pily dispelled,  and  peace  and  mutual  confidence  are 
icstored  to  the  wedded  couple,  and  established,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  assault,  upon  the  most  solid 
foundation.  This  tranquillity  gives  plaoefor  a  great 
many  jurenile  adventures  and  incidents,  in  which 
the  dispositions  of  the  young  people  are  character- 
iitioaUy  unfolded ;  JU>uise  with  her  starch  pro- 
prisfy,  and  Petrea  with  her  wild  ambition  to  "  ele- 
▼ste  and  surprise."  In  the  conclusion  of  the  story, 
which  becomes  rather  fragmentary,  the  fortunes 
of  the  sisters  are  followed,  each  finding  the  precise 
lot  to  whioh  her  natural  character  tended.  The 
hialofy  of  an  adopted  daughter— a  beautiful  girl 
^  strong  passsions  and  imperious  temper,  who, 
in  defiance  of  the  advice  and  entreaties  of  her 
^^therly  benefactor.  Judge  Frank,  marries  her 
moso-maaler,  a  profligate  and  selfish  foreigner — 
lends  a  little  extrin^c  interest  and  contrast  to  the 
^estic  scenes.  She  goes  upon  the  stage  as  a 
luiger ;  but  her  wretched  career  is  rather  hinted 
^thaii  desoribedy  until  the  lost  sheep  again  seeks 
VM  ffokly  and  the  prodigal  Is  tenderly  welcomed 


back.  Upon  this  girl,  with  all  her  vices  of  dispo- 
sition, the  enthusiastic  Petrea  lavishes  her  fondest 
affections ;  and  she  is  at  last  rewarded.  Henrik, 
the  mother's  darling,  after  displaying  remarkable 
poetic  talent,  dies  in  early  manhood  of  decline, 
carrying  his  mother  s  longing  heart  with  him  into 
the  unseen  world.  The  sage  Louise  becomes,  in 
due  time,  and  after  sundry  trials  of  her  faith  and 
constancy,  the  respectable  wife  of  her  early  tutor ; 
the  kind-hearted,  gay  coxcomb— who  had  charmed 
everybody  and  adored  £lise^-now  converted  in* 
to  a  steady  and  industrious,  though  somewhat 
mercurial  and  slovenly  schoolmaster,  and  finally, 
an  esteemed  preacher  in  Louise's  native  place. 
Louise^  with  her  prudence,  her  frugality,  her  in- 
dustry, her  large  stock  of  household  virtues,  her 
own  eight  fine  boys,  and  numerous  boarders,  finds 
exactly  her  proper,  useful,  and  honoured  place. 
The  beautiful  Eva  is  the  object  from  childhood 
of  a  romantic  passion  cherished  for  her  by  an  ec- 
centric, queer-looking,  and  solitary  old  bachelor, 
Munter,  ike  friend  of  the  family — an  afiected  mis- 
anthrope, whose  heart  is  full  of  the  warmest  and  ten- 
derest  affections.  And  the  beautiful  Eva,  ^' the  rose," 
became  herself  the  victim  of  a  romantic  and  ill- 
placed  attachment ;  suffered  much,  and  caused 
much  affliction  to  all  that  loved  her ;  but  at  length 
rose  superior  to  her  youthful  weakness,  and  lived 
on  in  nappy^  serenity  with  her  now  amiable  and 
cheerful,  plain  sbter,  Leotiore ;  and  with  Petrea, 
with  her  erring,  extravagant  genius,  and  unlucky 
nose,  now  one  of  three  happy,  useful,  respecta- 
ble, and  beloved  old  maids.  We  are  not,  indeed, 
sure  but  that  Eva  finally  meditates  the  purpose  of 
giving  herself  to  the  now  aged  philosopher,  who 
had  doated  on  her  from  her  infancy,—-of  making  his 
old  age  blessed  by  her  affection.  Nor  had  Petrea,  the 
girl  of  genius,  failed  in  what  is  thought  to  be  the 
main  object  of  every  young  woman's  life.  She 
had  inspired  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune  with  a 
sincere  passion  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  inferior  intel- 
lect ;  and  Petrea,  living  much  in  solitude  with  her 
own  thoughts,  her  affections,  her  books,  and  her 
pen,  had  long  since  ceased  to  court  distinction,  and 
longed  for  exaltation  of  a  higher  kind  than  worldly 
rank. .  For  she  was  an  enthusiast,  still  longing  to 
rise  upwards,  not  now  to  grandeur,  but  to  a  higher, 
freer  life.  "  Aunt  Petrea"  was,  at  the  same  time, 
the  favourite  of  her  brother-in-law,  and  the  delight 
of  her  eight  unruly  nephews.  Aunt  Petrea  was  no 
common  woman.  In  the  course  of  twenty  or  more 
years,  we  see  the  family  of  Judge  Frank  tast- 
ing joyously  of  worldly  prosperity  and  drinking 
the  cup  of  adversity.  Their  handsome  and  even 
magnificent  new  mansion  had  been  burnt  to  the 
ground ;  but  it  was  built  up  again,  and  its  library 
restored ;  and  its  master,  now  an  aged  but  cheer- 
ful and  vigorous  man,  owed  much  of  his  returning 
prosperity  to  the  affection,  industry,  and  talents  of 
his  daughters,  exerted  in  the  instruction  of  well- 
bom  girls,  a  plan  in  which  they  were  aided  by  the 
generous,  eccentric,  and  ugly,faithful  family  friend, 
the  secret  adorer  of  Eva,  who  was  ever  nUling  at 
all  mankind,  and  constantly  occupied  in  contriving 
blessings  and  benefits  to  individuals  and  the  whole 
qpecies.     We  must  not  grumble  that  all  Judge 
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Frank's  daughters,  save  **  our  eldest,"  remained 
spinsters,  since  such  was  their  choice ;  all  save  the 
lovely  Gabriele,  who  will,  we  are  led  to  imagine, 
not  prove  utterly  unrelenting  towards  the  young 
Baron  L 

From  her  **  Hermitage,'*  her  cheerful,  chosen, 
garret  apartment  in  her  father^s  house,  Petrea, 
who  in  literature  and  intellectual  pursuits  had  at 
last  found  her  true  and  high  vocation,  describes 
her  family  and  her  own  feelings  in  divers  eloquent 
epistles  to  her  friend  Ida.  We  select  a  part  of  this 
correspondence,  not  because  it  is  the  best  thing  in 
the  book,  but  from  its  comprehensiveness.  We 
might  find  many  charming,  detached  scenes,  im- 
passioned or  gay,  such  as  tiie  wedding  of  Louise, 
the  death-bed  of  Henrik,  and  so  forth ;  but  we 
like  best  the  end  of  all. 

^  lUnaioiis  I  IllusioiiB  1"  you  crj  over  all  joys,  all  faith, 
all  love  in  life.  I  shout  back  with  all  my  might  yonr 
own  words,  "  lUosioiiB  I  lUaBions  I"  All  depends  upon 
what  we  fix  our  faith  and  our  affections.  Must  the 
beauty  of  love  and  worth  of  life  be  at  an  end  to  woman 
when  her  first  spring,  her  bloom  of  love,  her  moments  of 
romance,  are  past  I  No,  do  not  believe  that,  Ida.  No- 
thing in  this  world  is  such  an  illusion  as  this  belief.  .  . 
.  .  .  Youthflil  love — the  beaming  passion-flower  of 
earth  I  Who  will  belie  its  captivating  beauty,  who  will 
not  thank  the  Creator  that  he  gave  it  to  the  children  of 
earth  I  But  ah  I  I  will  exclaim  to  aU  those  who  drink 
«  ni**  '**«*"'»  •'^d  *o  those  who  must  do  without  i<r- 

There  are  flowers  which  are  as  noble  as  this,  and 
which  are  less  in  danger  than  it  of  being  paled  by  the 
frosts  of  the  earth— flowers  from  whose  chalices  also  you 
may  suck  life  from  the  life  of  the  Eternal !"     .... 

You  pray  me  to  speak  of  my  home  and  my  fkmily! 
But  when  I  begin  with  this  subject,  who  can  say,  Ida, 
whether  I  shall  know  how  to  leave  off  I  This  subject  is 
BO  rich  to  me,  so  dear— and  yet  how  weak  will  not  my 
description  be,  how  lifeless  in  comparison  with  the 
reality  I 

The  dweUing-house— which  may  be  said  to  have  the 
same  relation  to  home  as  the  body  has  to  the  soul- 
arisen  now  out  of  its  ashes,  stands  on  the  same  place  on 
which,  twelve  years  ago,  it  was  burnt  down.  I  wish 
you  had  been  with  me  yesterday  in  the  library  at  break- 
fkst.  It  was  Leonore's  birthday,  and  the  family  had 
occasioned  her  a  surprise  by  a  little  gift  which  was  ex- 
actly acoorduig  to  her  taste— ornament  combined  with 
oonvenienM.  It  was  an  insigniflcant  gift— wherefore 
then  did  it  give  us  all  so  much  pleasure !  wherefore 
were  thw  sweet  tears  in  her  pious  eyes,  and  in  ours 
also!  We  were  aU  so  still,  and  yet  we  felt  ^t  we 
were  lery  happy— happy  because  we  mutually  loved 
one  another,  and  mutuaUy  pleased  one  another  so  much. 

'v'  :*u  ^^"  ?®^»!j^?^y  Ida,  talk  to  you  some  UtUe 
about  the  daughters  of  the  house,  and  in  order  that  you 
may  not  find  my  picture  too  sentimental,  I  will  intro- 
duce  first  to  you,  «  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due !" 

"  OUR  XLDXST," 

weU  known  for  industry,  morality,  moral  lecturinir, 
cathedral  airs,  and  many  good  properUes.  She  marri^ 
eleven  years  ago  upon  a  much  smaUer  than  common 
capital  of  woridly  wealth;  but  both  she  and  her  bus- 
band  knew  how  to  turn  their  pound  to  account,  and  so, 
by  degrees,  their  house,  under  her  careftd  hands,  came 
to  be  what  people  call  a  well-to-do  house. 

Eight  wnd  Jacobis  during  this  time  sprang  up  in  the 
bouse  without  brmging  about  any  revolution  in  it.  so 
good  were  the  morals  which  they  drew  in  with  the 
mother's  milk.  I  caU  ttiem  the  «  Berserkers,"  because 
when  I  last  saw  them  they  were  perfect  littie  monsters 
of  strength  and  swiftness,  and  because  we  shall  rely  upon 
theur  proweu  to  overturn  certain  planka-of  which  mwe 
anon-H>n  which  Moount  I  will  inspire  them  and  their 
another  beforehand  with  a  certain  old  gothic  ambition. 

OQ  now  I  Aft^r  ^he  man*i9d  couple  hpd  kept  sohopl  | 


eleven  years,  he  instructing  the  boys  in  history,  Latin, 
and  such  like ;  and  she  washing,  combing,  and  moralis- 
ing the  same,  and,  in  fkc%,  becoming  a  mother  to  many  a 
motherless  boy ;  it  pleased  the  merey  of  tiie  Almin^y  to 
call  them — ^not  directly  to  heaven,  but  through  his  aogel 
the  Consistorium,  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  rural  paridi 
adjoining  this  city — ^the  highest  goal  of  their  wishes  ever 
since  they  began  to  have  wishes  one  with  another.  Tlietr 
approaching  journey  here  has  given  rise  to  great  plea- 
sure— ^it  is  hard  to  say  in  which  of  the  two  femiliea  the 
greatest.  Thus,  then,  Louise  will  beoome  a  pastor's  wife 
— ^perhaps  soon  also  a  provost's,  and  then  she  arrives  at 
the  desired  situation  in  which  she  can  impart  moral 
lectures  with  power— of  which  sister  Petna  mi^i 
have  the  benefit  of  a  good  part,  and  pay  it  back  vritii 
interest. 

But  the  moral  lectures  of  our  eldest  have  a  modi 
milder  spirit  than  formerly,  which  is  owing  to  tlie  in- 
fiuenoe  of  Jacob! ;  for  it  has  occurred  in  their  ease,  as  m 
the  case  of  many  another  happily-married  couple,  they 
have  ennobled  one  another ;  and  it  is  a  oommon  saying 
in  our  family,  that  she  without  him  would  not  have  be- 
come what  she  now  is,  neither  would  he  have  been  with- 
out her  what  he  now  is. 

The  Rose  of  the  Family,  the  daughter  Eva,  bad  once 
in  her  life  a  great  sorrow — a  bitter  conflict ;  bat  die 
came  forth  victorious.  True  it  is  that  an  angel  stood 
by  her  side  and  assisted  her.  Since  then  she  has  lived 
for  the  joy  of  her  &mily  and  her  friends,  beaatifbl  and 
amiable  and  happy,  and  has  from  time  to  time  ngeeted 
lovers.  I  said  that  an  angel  stood  beside  her  ia  the 
bitter  conflict.  There  was  a  time  when  this  angel  was 
an  ugly,  uncomfortable  girl,  a  trouble  to  herself,  and 
properly  beloved  by  none.  But  there  is  no  one  in  the 
fiunily  now  who  is  more  beloved  or  more  in  fibvonr  than 
she  is.  Never,  through  the  power  of  God,  did  then 
take  phMM  a  greater  change  than  in  her.  Now  it  gives 
one  pleasure  to  look  at  her  and  to  be  near  her.  Her 
features,  it  is  true,  have  not  improved  themselvea,  nor 
has  her  complexion  become  particularly  red-and-vHiite ; 
but  she  has  become  lovely,  lovely  from  the  heaitlUt  ex- 
pression of  affection  and  intelligence— beautiftd  from  the 
quiet,  unpretending  grace  of  her  whole  being.     .     .     . 

There  is  a  peculiar  little  world  in  the  house— a  werid 
into  which  nothing  bad  can  enter— where  live  flowers, 
birds,  and  Gabriele.   The  morning  would  lose  its  sweetesi 
charms,  if  during  the  same  Gabriele's  birds  and  flowers 
did  not  play  a  part,  and  the  evening  twilight  weald  be 
duskier  if  it  were  not  enlivened  by  Gabriele's  gnitar  and 
songs.    Her  flower-stand  has  extended  itself  by  degrees 
into  an  orangery— not  large  to  be  sure,  but  yet  large 
enough  to  shelter  a  beautiftil  vine,  which  is  now  coveted 
with  grapes,  and  many  beautifhl  and  rare  plants  alsoy  so 
as  to  present  to  the  fomily  a  little  Italy,  where  they  may 
enjoy  all  the  charms  of  the  south,  in  tiie  midst  of  a  nor- 
thern winter.    A  covered  way  leads  from  the  dwellii^- 
house  down  into  the  orangery,  and  it  ia  generally  then 
that  in  winter  they  take  their  afternoon  coiibe.    The 
aviary  is  removed  thither ;  and  there  upon  a  table  covered 
with  a  green  cloth,  lie  works  on  botany,  together  with 
the  writings  of  the  Swedish  gardenmg  society,  which 
often  contain  such  interesting  articles.   There  stand  tw» 
comfortable  armed  chairs,  on  which  the  most  magnifievt 
birds  and  flowers  are  worked,  you  can  easily  *"»t^— 
for  whom.    There  my  mother  sits  gladly,  and  reads  or 
looks  at  her  <<  little  Udy"  (she  never  grows  out  of  this 
appellation)  as  she  tends  her  flowers  in  the  sua,  or  plays 
with  her  tame  birds.   One  may  say  in  ftet,  thai  Gabriele 
strews  the  evening  of  her  mother's  days  with  llowen. 
....    Gabriele,  whose  lively  wit  and  joyous  tea- 
per,  united  to  her  aStetionate  and  innocent  heart,  make 
her  deservedly  the  fkvourite  of  her  parents,  and  the  joj 
of  every  one.    She  asserts  oontinually  her  own  geod-l^ 
nothingness,  her  nselessness,  and  inoorxiglhle  love  to  a 
sweet  ''far  niente:'*  but  nobody  is  of  her  omaiea  is 
this  respect,  for  nobody  can  do  without  her,  ana  one  seei 
that  when  it  is  necessary,  she  can  be  as  deoided  mkI  u 
able  as  any  one  need  be.    It  is  now  some  time  since 
Gabriele  made  any  charades.    I  abnost  fimey  that  tbs 
cause  of  this  Is  a  certain  Baroa  liadger  L.,  whe  wm 
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suspected  for  a  long  time  of  having  set  fire  to  a  hooae, 
and  who  now  ia  suapeoted  of  a  deaign  of  setting  fire  to  a 
heart,  and  who  with  certain  words  and  glances  has  put 
all  sorts  of  whims  into  her  head— I  will  not  say  heart. 

And  so  then  we  have  nothing  had  to  say  of  <*  this 
here  Petrea,"  as  one  of  the  firiends  of  the  house  calls 
her.  This  Petrea  has  had  all  kind  of  botherations  in  the 
world:  in  the  first  place  with  her  own  nose,  with  which 
she  ooold  not  get  into  conceit,  and  then  with  yarious 
other  things  as  well  within  her  as  without  her,  and  for 
a  long  time  it  seemed  as  if  her  own  world  woiUd  nerer 
oome  forUi  ont  of  chaos. 

It  has,  howcTcr.  With  eyes  fhll  of  grateftil  tears,  I 
will  dare  to  say  this ;  and  some  time  I  may,  perhaps, 
more  flUly  explain  how  this  has  been  done. 

Petrea  speaks  farther  of  herself,  and  thus  of  her 
improTed  moral  condition. 

One  of  Petrea's  means  of  happiness  is,  to  require 
Tezy  few  of  the  temporal  things  of  earth.  She  regards 
Eoch  things  as  nearly  related  to  the  fiunily  of  illusions, 
ind  will,  on  that  account,  haye  as  little  as  possible  to 
do  with  them.  And  thus  has  she  also  tiie  means  of  ob- 
taining for  herself  many  a  hearty  and  enduring  pleasure. 
I  will  not,  howeTer,be  answerable  for  her  not  rery  soon 
being  taken  by  a  frenzy  of  giying  a  feast  up  in  her  gar- 
ret, and  thereby  producing  all  Idnds  of  illusions ;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  eating  little  cakes— the  fayourite 
illusion  of  my  mother— and  citron-souffle,  the  a^ost 
perfect  earthly  felicity  of  «  our  eldest,**  in  which  a  re- 
conciliation skill  with  the  frenzy-feast  might  be  proposed 
to  her  beloyed  "  eldest.*' 

If  you  would  make  a  tumma  tumnuurum  of  Petrea*s  state, 
it  stands  thus:  That  which  was  once  a  fountain  of  disquiet 
in  her  is  now  become  a  fountain  of  quiet.  She  belieyes  in 
the  truth  of  life.  She  does  not  allow  her  peace  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  accidental  troubles,  be  they  from  within  or 
from  without;  she  calls  them  mist-clouds,  passing  storms, 
after  which  the  sun  will  come  forth  again.  And  diould 
her  little  garret  tumble  to  pieces  one  of  these  days,  she 
would  regard  eyen  that  as  a  passing  misfortune,  and  hold 
herself  ready,  in  all  humility,  to  mount  up  yet  a  little 
higher. 

The  mother  was  more  fragile  than  ever,  and  now 
the  only  real  canse  of  disquietude  to  her  family. — 
But— . 

Por  the  present  she  is  stronger  and  liyelier  than  she 
has  been  for  a  long  time.  The  arriyal  of  Louise  and  her 
Cuaily  haye  contributed  to  this,  as  also  another  day  of 
joy  which  is  approaching,  and  which  has  properly  refer- 
ence to  my  father.  She  goes  about  now  with  such  joy 
of  heart,  with  the  almanac  in  her  hand,  and  prepares 
eyerything,  and  thinks  of  eyerything  for  the  joyfhl  festi- 
yaL  My  father  has  long  wished  to  possess  a  particular 
piece  of  building-land  which  a4joins  our  little  garden, 
ia  order  to  lay  it  out  for  a  great  and  general  adyantage ; 
but  he  has  sacrificed  so  mudi  for  h&  children,  that  he 
has  nothing  remaining  wherewith  to  carry  out  his  f^ 
yourite  plan.  His  children,  in  the  meantime,  haye,  dur- 
ing the  last  twelye  years,  laid  by  a  sum  together,  and 
now  haye  latterly  borrowed  what  was  wanting  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land.  On  the  fkther's  seyentieth  birth- 
day, therefore,  with  the  joint-help  of  the  **  Berserkers," 
will  the  wooden  fence  be  pulled  down,  and  the  genius  of 
the  new  place,  represented  by  the  graceful  figure  of 
Gabriele,  will  deliyer  oyer  to  him  the  purchase-deed, 
which  is  made  out  in  his  name.  How  happy  he  will  be ! 
Oh,  it  makes  us  all  happy  to  think  of  it  I  How  he  will 
clear  away,  and  dig,  and  plant  I  and  how  it  will  gladden 

and  refresh  his  old  age 

I  would  speak  of  the  drole  of  friends  which  has  eyer 
encloaed  our  home  most  cordially;  of  the  new  Goyemor 
Stemhdk  and  his  wife,  whom  we  like  so  much,  and  whose 
ressoyal  here  was  piorticularly  welcome  to  my  fkther, 
who  alnoet  sees  a  son  in  him.  I  would  speak  also  of 
the  seryants  of  the  house,  who  are  yet  more  friends  than 
serruitft— but  I  fear  extending  my  letter  to  too  great  a 
length. 

Perhaps  yon  blame  me  secretly  for  painting  my  pie- 
ton  in  ^hron  too  nnilbrply  bright;  perhaps  yon  will 


ask,  **  Come  tliere,  then,  not  into  this  house  those  little 
knocks,  disturbances,  rubs,  oyerhastinesses,  stupidities, 
procrastinations,  losses,  and  whateyer  those  spiritual 
mosquitoes  maybe  called,  which  occasion  by  their  stings 
irritation,  unquiet,  and  yexation,  and  whose  yisits  the 
yery  happiest  families  cannot  ayoid!*' 

Yes,  certainly.  They  oome,  but  they  yanish  as  quickly 
as  they  come,  and  neyer  leaye  a  poisonous  sting  behind, 
because  a  uniyersal  remedy  is  employed  against  them, 
which  is  called  "  Forgiye,  forgiye,  amend  1*'  and  which, 
the  earlier  applied  the  better,  and  which  make  also  the 
yisits  of  these  fiends  of  rarer  occurrence ;  they  come, 
indeed,  in  pure  and  mild  atmospheres  neyer  properly 
forth. 

Would  you,  dearest  Ida,  be  conyinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  picture,  come  here  and  see  for  yourself.  We  should 
all  like  it  so  much.  Come,  and  let  our  house  proride 
for  you  the  diyertisement,  perhaps  also  the  rest  which  ia 
so  needftil  to  your  heart.  Come,  and  belieye  me,  Ida, 
when  one  obseryes  the  world  from  somewhat  of  an  ele- 
yation — as,  for  instance,  a  garret — one  sees  illusions,  like 
mist,  passing  oyer  the  earth,  but  aboye  it  heayen  yault- 
ing  itself  in  eternal  brightness. 

There  are  here  lessons  worthy  of  the  etady  of 
every  household,  and  of  every  individual  member 

of  a  household. ^We  shall  leave  off  with  a  more 

homely,  but  as  characteristic  a  Swedish  scene,  in 
which — 

We  find  Eva  and  Gabriele  on  a  visit  at  the  beautiftil 
parsonage-house  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  tiie  dty, 
where  Mrs.  Louise  is  in  tail  commotion  with  lUl  her 
goods  and  chattels,  whilst  the  little  Jacobia  rioted  with 
father  and  grandfather  over  fields  and  meadows.  The 
little  four-years-old  Alfred,  an  uncommonly  lively  and 
amiable  child,  is  alone  with  the  mother  at  home;  he  pays 
especial  court  to  Gabriele,  and  believing  that  he  must 
entertain  her,  he  brings  out  his  Noah's  Ark,  to  introduce 
to  her,  in  his  low,  clear,  young  voice,  Ham  and  Hamina, 
Shem  and  Shemina,  Japhet  and  Japhetina. 

After  all  how-do-ye-do's  between  the  sisters  had  been 
answered,  Gabriele  loosened  the  paper  from  a  basket 
which  UUa  had  brought  in,  and  asked  Louise  to  be 
pleased  to  accept  some  roast  veal  and  patties.  **  We 
thought,*'  said  she,  **  that  you  would  need  something 
tteahy  after  the  journey,  before  you  get  your  store-room 
in  order.  JustHaste  a  patty  1  they  are  filled  with  mince- 
meat, and  I  assure  you  are  baked  since  the  Flood  1'* 

**  Really  1"  replied  Louise,  laughing,  **  they  are  deli- 
cate, too  I  See,  there's  one  for  you,  my  little  mannikin; 
but  another  time  don't  come  and  set  yourself  forward 
and  look  so  hungry  I  Thanks  I  thanks,  dear  sister  1 
Ah,  how  charming  that  we  are  come  again  into  your 
neighbourhood!  How  fresh  and  happy  you  all  look! 
And  Petrea !  how  advantageously  she  has  altered ;  she 
is  come  to  haye  something  quiet  and  sensible  about  her; 
she  has  outgrown  her  nose,  and  dresses  herself  neatly; 
she  is  just  l3ce  other  people  now.  And  see — here  I  have 
a  warm,  wadded  morning-dress  for  her,  that  will  keep 
her  warm  up  in  her  garret ;  is  it  not  superb  1  And  it 
cost  only  ten  thalers  courant. 

^  O,  extraordinary— out  of  thecommon  way  1  Quite 
unheard-of  !*'  said  they ;  ^  is  it  not  so  f— why,  it  is  a 
piece  of  clothing  for  a  whole  life  i  ** 

'^  What  a  beautiM  collar  Eya  has  on  I  I  really  be- 
lieye she  is  grown  handsomer,**  said  Louise.  **  You 
were,  and  are  still  the  rose  of  the  family,  £ya;  you 
look  quite  young,  and  are  grown  stout.  I,  for  my  part, 
cannot  boast  of  that ;  but  how  can  anybody  grow  stoot 
when  they  have  eight  children  to  work  for !  Do  you 
know,  sisters,  that  in  the  last  week  before  I  left  Stock- 
holm, I  cut  out  a  hundred  and  six  shirts  !  I  hope  I  can 
meet  with  a  good  seamstress  here  at  home ;  look  at  my 
finger,  it  is  quite  hard  and  homy  with  sewing.  God 
bless  the  children  I  one  has  one's  trouble  with  them. 
But  tell  m^,  how  is  it  with  our  mother  I  They  have  al- 
ways been  writing  to  me  that  she  was  better— and  yet 
I  find  her  terribly  gone  off;  it  really  grieves  me  to  see 
her.    What  does  Mr.  Munter  say  t" 

^OV  replied  (bbrielci  wamlyi  ''be  fays  that  dif 
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wUl  reeorer.    Theye  is  reftUy  no  danger ;  she  improyes 
^Yvry  day.'' 

Bra  did  not  look  M  hopefal  a3  Gabriele,  and  her  eyes 
were  fiUed  with  lean  as  she  saida  "  When  autumn  and 
winter  aie  only  over,  I  hope  that  the  spring-*— ^" 

''And  do  you  know/'  interrupted  Louise, with  ani- 
nation^  ^  what  I  hare  been  thinking  of !  In  the  spring 
she  shall  oone  to  us  and  try  the  milk  cure ;  she  shall 
oooupy  this  room,  with  the  Tiew  towards  the  beautiful 
bjroh  groTS,  and  shall  ei^oy  the  country  air,  and  all  the 
good  Ihings  which  the  country  affords,  and  which  I  can 
obtain  fw  her-— oortaialy  this  will  do  her  good.  Don't 
you  think  that  then  she  will  recover !  Don't  you  think 
that  it  is  a  bright  idea  of  mine  !" 

The  sisters  thoa|^  that  xeally  it  was  bright,  and 
Louise  continned : 

"  Now  I  must  show  you  what  I  hare  brought  for  her. 
Do  you  soe  these  two  damask  breakfast  cloths,  and 
these  six  breakftkst  napkins  I — all  spun  in  the  house,  I 
have  had  merely  to  pay  fbr  the  weairing.  Now,  how  do 
they  please  you  f ' 
*^  O  excellently  1  axeellently  i"  said  one  sister. 
^  How  yery  handsome  !  How  welcome  they  will  be  1" 
said  ttM  otiMT. 

**  And  you  must  see  what  I  hare  brought  for  my  father 
•^ah,  Jacobi  has  it  iu  his  carpet-bag — one  thing  lies  here 
and  another  there— but  you  will  see  it,  you  w^  see  it." 
^What  an  inundation  nt  things  1"  said  Gabriele, 
laughing.  ''One  can  see,  howeyer,  that  there  is  no 
whnrtnnes  of  money." 

« Thank  God !"  said  Louisa  ^  all  is  comfortable  in 
that  Mspect,  though  you  may  yery  well  belieye  that  it 
was  diflcnlt  enough  at  first ;  but  we  began  by  regulat- 
ing the  mouths  according  to  the  dishes. 
Thank  Ood,  when  pe<4»le  loye  one  another,  all  does  go 
right  1  I  am  happier  than  I  deserye  to  be,  with  such  a 
good,  ezceUent  husband,  and  such  well-disposed  children. 
If  our  little  girl,  our  Utile  Louise,  had  but  liyed  I  .  . 
•  .  •  •  Jacobi  grieyed  as  I  haye  neyer  seen  a  man 
grie?e ;  but  his  happy  temperament  and  his  piety  came  to 
his  help.  She  has  now  been  dead  aboye  a  year.  Ah  ! 
neyer  shaU  I  forget  my  little  girl  1" 

Louise's  tears  flowed  abundantly;  the  sisters  could 
not  help  weeping  with  her.  But  Louise  soon  collected 
herself  again,  and  said,  whilst  she  wiped  her  eyes, 
"  Now  we  haye  ahro  anxiety  with  little  Dayid's  ancles ; 
bnt  there  is  no  perfect  happiness  in  this  world,  and  we 
haye  no  right  to  expect  it.  Pgrdon  me  that  I  haye 
troubled  yon ;  and  now  let  us  speak  of  somethiug  else, 
whilst  I  ffet  my  things  a  little  in  order. 

The  sifitoTB  ohat  on,  telling  of  old  friends  and  re- 
lations ;  and  the  considerate  Louise  continues  to 
describe  the  useful  and  appropriate  gifts  which  she 
had  brought  for  every  one,  servants  included. 

^  Look  at  this  dress,  sisters — a  present  from  my  dear 
husband ;  is  it  not  handsome  I  and  then  quite  modem. 
Yes,  yes,  dear  Qabriele,  you  need  not  make  such  an 
ambigttons  foee ;  it  is  very  handsome,  and  quite  in  the 
Ihshion,  that  I  can  assure  you."  .  .  .  "  But  tell  me," 
continued. Louise,  "how  will  our  'great  astonishment' 
go  on !  how  have  you  arranged  it  1" 

The  Swedes  seem  as  fond  as  the  French  are,  or 
were,  of  scenes  and  pleasurable  sttrprises.  The 
Judge  came  in  from  his  walk  happy  and  warm. 

"  I  must  congratulate  you,"  said  he.  "  Louise,  your 
boys  please  me  entirely.  They  are  animated  boys,  with 
intellects  aU  aliye — but  at  the  same  time,  obedient  and 
polite.  Little  David  is  a  regular  hair-brain,  and  a  mag- 
nificent lad— what  a  pity  it  ii  that  he  will  be  Ume  !" 

Louise  crimsoned  from  heart-felt  joy  over  the  praise 
of  her  boys,  and  answered  quickly  to  the  lamentation 
over  the  little  David,  "  You  should  hear,  father,  what  a 
talent  he  has  for  the  violoncello ;  he  will  be  a  second 
Gehrman." 

^  Nay,  thai  is  good,"  returned  the  Judge :  <^8uch  a 
talent  as  that  is  worth  his  two  feet." 

The  *' Astonishment"  was  acted  to  admiration* 

The  fmce  WES  joyously  stonned  by  the  Derserkera^ 


and  the  piece  of  land  taken  poeseaaion  o(  on  which 
the  venerable  Judge  Frank  had  so  long  set  his  heart. 
Tears  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  family-fether,  but 
he  spoke  not.  To  see  himself  the  object  of  so  mucli 
love  ! — fatherly  pride  and  joy,  gratitude  tovu^ 
Heaven,  towards  his  children,  all  united  to  fill  his 
heart  with  the  most  exquisite  sensationB.  Mean- 
while— 

Louise  handed  about  white-sugar  beer,  which  nobodr 
praised  more  highly  than  herself.  She  found  that  it  M 
something  unearthly  in  it,  something  posltiTely  exalting; 
but  when  Gabriele,  immediately  after  she  had  dnnk  t 
half  glass,  gave  a  spring  upwards, "  our  eldest'^  becane 
terrified,  for  such  a  strong  working  of  her  efferreaoing 
white-beer  she  had  by  no  means  expected.  Nerertbe- 
less  she  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  eight,  irho  cried 
altogether.  <* Mother, may  I  hkj^  some  beer!**  «And 
Itoof  *AndI!"  '^Andltoof  •'Andlf'Aad 
1 1"    *^  Send  a  deal  of  foam  for  me,  mamma  dear !" 

"Nay,  nay,  nay,  dear  boys  I  people  mast  sot  earn 
clamouring  and  storming  thus— you  don't  see  tkat  I  or 
the  Ikther  do  so.  Solomon  must  wait  to  the  Terj  Itit 
now.  Patience  is  a  good  herb.  There,  ye«  hafe  ii; 
now  drink,  but  den't  wet  yourselves !" 

In  the  meantime  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  eeol  kobeldi 
of  evening  began  to  wander  over  the  phiee,  as  the  ftmily, 
amid  the  most  cheerfhl  talk,  arose  in  order  to  reton  M 
the  house.  As  they  went  into  the  city,  the  ball  eo  SL 
Mary's  Church  glimmered  like  fire  in  the  last  beams  «r 
the  sun,  and  the  moon  ascended  Iflte  a  pale  but  gnitie 
countenance  over  the  roof  of  their  house.  There  wis  a 
something  in  this  appearance  which  made  a  sorrowfiil 
impression  on  Gabriele.  The  star  of  the  Chsrch  tower 
glittered  over  the  grave  of  her  brother,  and  the  look  of 
the  moon  made  her  involuntarily  think  on  the  pale,Bild 
countenance  of  her  mother.  For  the  rest,  the  ereBiag 
was  so  lovely,  the  blackbird  sang  among  uie  aiders  bj 
the  brook,  and  the  heaven  lay  clear  and  brightly  blH 
over  the  earth,  whilst  the  wind  and  eveiy  distorbiog 
sound  became  more  and  more  hushed. 

Gabriele  walked  on,  full  of  thought,  and  did  not  ob* 
serve  that  Baron  L.  had  approached  her. 

The  Baron  and  the  lovely  Gabiiele,  we  doabi 
not,  soon  came  to  a  proper  understanding.  He 
had  been  rather  wild  and  foolish  in  his  greeDer 
years ;  but  all  was  right  now. 

They  soon  reached  home.  The  mother  stood  viti 
the  silver  ladle  in  her  hand,  and  the  most  firiendly  smile 
on  her  lips,  in  the  library,  before  a  large  steaming  bowl 
of  punch,  and  with  look  and  voice  bade  the  e&teria( 
party  welcome. 

"  My  dear  Elise,*'  said  the  Judge,  embracing  her,  ^/w 
are  become  twenty  years  younger. 

^  Happiness  makes  one  young,"  answered  she,  lookiag 
on  him  aSSectionately. 
People  seated  themselves. 
'^  Don't  make  so  much  noise,  children  1"  said  Uw» 
to  her  eight,  seating  herself  with  the  little  Slise  on  ber 
knees.  ^  Can't  you  seat  yourselves  without  so  much  Boi* 
and  bustle  t " 

Jeremias  Munter  had  placed  himself  in  a  ooraer,  aod 
was  quiet  and  seemed  depressed. 

Stillness  perTaded  the  assembly;  the  glasses  were 
filled,  and  the  akiil  b^an. 

No.  1,  which  the  Judge  prop<»ed,  was  ''for  the  old 
friend,  Jeremias  Munter,  on  this  last  cTeniug  vhicb  be 
spends  with  us  as  our  townsman — and  may  blessing 
follow  him  to  his  new  home  !"  v^ch  was  azunfc  ^'^^ 
the  warmest  eridences  of  affection,  and  with  teazw 
eyes. 

This  was  tha  loy«r  of  Eva ;  a»d  shehtd  toU  btf 
sisters  that  she  had  reflected  deeply  and  serioaalf 
on  what  was  best  fcr  her  to  do.  Ptetrea  hsd  dis- 
covered that  Munter,  by  his  will,  had  left  that 
estate  to  his  <<  fOie^"  to  which  he  was  nows^o^ 
to  x«tixe  in  sadn0B%  feeling  himself  solitai^  iA  ^ 
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world,  and  nnbeloyed.  **  We  will  all  of  ns  join  in 
making  his  future  home  happy/'  was  Eva's  resolu- 
tion ;  and  she  alone  had  iSie  power  to  make  old 
Munter  happy.  And  so  toast  No.  1  was  drank* 
No.  2  came  next.  Jacob!,  the  husband  of  Louise, 
spoke  eloquently,  for  it 


'For  the  parents;  for  their  happiness  and  wellbeing,'' 
nid  he,  with  einotloii,  ^  throogh  which  I,  and  so  many 
others  m  wtll  aa  I,  will  be  blessed  I " 

No.  3,  WIS  dmnk  to  the  pro^rity  of  the  new  Pastor's 
Ikmilf. 

No.  4,fbr  the  new  purchased  land. 

No.  5,  for  Hie  old — ever-new  Home. 

No.  6,WMi  «<  the  health  of  aU  good  ohildzeal"  The 
•jght  MOMd  as  ii  the  j  eovld  net  return  thanks  enough. 

Before  long,  the  voice  of  Mother  Louise  was  heard 
sajia^,  ^  Naj,  nay^  children,  you  must  not  drink  a  drop 
more!  What  do  you  say,  my  little  David  1  Athee-and- 
thoo  toast  with  Mr.  Munter  t  No,  thank  you  greatly, 
By  dear  fellow,  yon  can  propose  that  another  time  I 
Yet  bare  drunk  to-day  toasts  enough-Huore  perhaps 
tbin  joor  little  heads  can  carry." 

'  I  beg  for  the  boys,"  said  the  Assessor  iu  his  most 
ftiendly  Toice;  "I  will  propose  a  skftl,  and  they  must 
drink  ft  with  me.  Fill,  yet  once  more,  the  glasses  1 — 
I  propose  a  skMl  for  peace  I  peace  in  our  country,  and 
pcioe  in  our  homes  1  A  skKl  fbr  lovs  and  knowledge ; 
vliich  alone  can  make  pease  a  blessing !  A  skftl,  in 
one  word,  for — Peace  upon  Earth  !'' 

(f  Amen!  amen  l**  cried  Jacobi,  drank  off  his  f^ass  and. 
ihrew  it  behind  him.  Louise  looked  at  her  mother 
Naewhat  astonished,  but  the  mother  followed  Jaeobi's 
euaple;  she  too  was  carried  away. 

^  All  glasses  to  the  ground  after  this  sk&l !  **  cried  the 
Judge,  and  sent  his,  cover  and  all,  smashing  on  the  floor. 
With  an  indescribable  pleasure  the  little  Jacobis  threw 
thilr  glasses  np,  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  skMl  for 
P«Me  M  WHsy  and  tumultuous  as  possible. 


One  can  hardly  wish  Father  Mathew  in  Sweden 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  mother  glides  away 
from  this  festal  scene  to  seek  repose,  but  where  she 
might  listen  to  the  distant  festal  voices,  while  she 
pondered  over  the  blessings  and  happiness  of  all 
those  on  earth  that  she  loved.  Her  letter  to  her 
sister  closes  this  beautiful  fiction.  She  rejoiced  par- 
ticularly in  the  happiness  of  her  husband,  with 

children  and  grandchildren  clustered  around  him. 

He  has  reason  to  be  joyful  over  them  and  proud;  they 
stand  all  around  him, good  and  excellent  human  beings; 
tiiey  thank  him  that  existence  has  been  given  to  them, 
and  that  they  have  learned  its  worth ;  they  are  satisfied 
with  their  lot.  The  lost,  and  again-found-one  has  come 
home,  in  order  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  her  charming 
child.is  quite  established  on  the  knees  of  the  grandfather. 

^  I  hear  Grabrlele's  guitar  accompanied  by  a  song.  I 
fkncy  now  they  dance.  Louise's  eight  boys  make  the 
floor  diake.  Jacobi's  voice  is  heard  above  all.  The 
good,  ever-young  man !  I  also  should  be  joyful,  for  all 
in  my  house  is  peaceful  and  well-arranged.  And  I  am 
so ;  my  heart  is  full  of  thankfulness,  but  my  body  is 
weary — very  weary. 

«  The  flr-trees  on  the  grave  wave  and  beckon  me.  I 
see  their  tops  saluting  me  in  the  dear  moonlight,  and 
pointiug  upwards.  Dost  thou  beckon  me,  my  son !  Dost 
thou  call  me  to  come  home  to  thee  1  My  first  bom,  my 
summer-child  !  Let  me  whisper  to  thee  that  this  is  my 
secret  wish.  Hie  earth  was  friendly  towards  me ;  friendly 
was  my  home ;  when  thou  wast  gone,  my  fkvourite  !  I 
began  to  follow.  Perhaps  the  day  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand.  I  feel  in  myself  as  if  I  were  able  to  go  to  rest. 
And  might  a  really  bright  and  beautiful  moment  be  en- 
joyed by  me  before  my  last  sleep,  I  would  yet  once  more 
press  my  husband's  hand  to  my  lips,  look  around  me  on 
earth  with  a  blessing,  and  upwards  towards  heaven  with 
gratitude,  and  say  as  now,  out  of  the  depths  of  my  heart, 
'  Thank  G^od  for  the  home  here,  and  for  tiie  home  there  T  ** 


We  have  but  little  space  left  for  the  Samblbs 
09  TH£  ExPEBOB  Cbino  TIh  IK  KeAN  Nak.*  It 
is  the  tranalatioiiy  and  apparently  a  good  one,  of  a 
genuine  Chinese  romance,  which  tells  the  reader  a 
great  deal  about  the  political  institutions,  customs, 
and  usages  of  China.  Chucq  TIh  comes  to  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  is  seduoed  by  in- 
tngviflg  courtieni  and  evil  advisers,  and  degrades 
hixnself  by  the  commission  of  imprudencies  and  f ol- 
h^  uj^becoming  so  mighty  a  sovereign.  Some  of 
them  do  not  seem  of  a  very  heinous  kind,  such  as 
looking  at  wild  beasts»  exhibitions  of  singers  and 
dasoeii^  and  so  forth ;  but  these  things  were  op- 
poied  to  imperial  dignity,  and  courtly  etiquette ; 
^  they,  besides,  oceupied  the  young  Emperor,* 
and  led  him  to  neglect  his  main  duty  of  giving 
aodienee  to  his  lu^jects^  hearing  their  complaints, 
^  rednsfdng  their  wrongs,  and  looking  aiter  his 
officials.  Bat  his  eyes  are  s^  length  opened*  He 
has  some  wise  and  steady  friends  in  the  ancient 
couaciUoTs  of  the  late  J^peror,  his  father ;  and 
he  sets  forth  inoqgnito,  somewhat  like  the  Caliph 
Haroon  Alraschid,  to  investigate  the  state  of  af-- 
^^  in  the  provinces^  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  in- 
luxectioos  that  are  taking  place,  and  how  those, 

*  Two  volunes*    T<aiynan  &  Co^ 


to  whom  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  were  entrusted,  discharged  their 
duties ;  also,now  the  people  were  supplied  with  food 
—always  an  important  concern  to  the  Chinese  go- 
venunent.  These  objects  lead  the  Emperor  through 
all  manner  of  scenes  and  adventures  among  people 
of  every  rank.  The  reader,  in  an  artless  and  indirect 
way,  by  this  means  acquires  much  knowledge  of 
the  peculiar  manners,  and  social  and  political 
institutions  of  China ;  and  of  those  forms  and  su- 
perstitions which  constitute  the  prevailing  religion 
of  the  empire.  The  young  emperor,  having  re- 
formed himself,  quelled  insurrections,  taken  back 
into  favour  his  father's  old  councillors,  punished 
the  wicked  by  death  or  degradation  from  ofiSce, 
rewarded  the  good  of  all  ranks,  restored  peace 
and  plenty  throughout  his  dominions,  and  in  the 
provinces  chosen  a  few  beautiful  maidens  for 
wives,  returns  to  his  palace,  and  reigns  supreme, 
a  pattern  of  all  the  Chinese  kingly  virtues.  No 
brief  extract  which  we  could  give  would  convey  to 
the  reader  any  proper  notion  of  this  romance,  which 
should  be  studied  as  a  true  picture  of  Chinese 
customs  and  opinions.  It  shows  that,  among  the 
three  hundred  millions  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
the  Son  of  Heaven  is  supposed  to  have  weighty 
and  incessant  duties  to  AiMl  to  his  subjects. 
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Thb  amicable  connivance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  John  Rossell,  of  the  Whig  and  the  Toiy  chiefs, 
in  baffling  and  resisting  parliamentary  inquir}' 
into  the  causes  and  conduct  of  the  Affghan  war, 
both  when  demanded  last  year  by  Mr.  Baillie,  and 
again  in  the  present  session  by  Mr.  Roebuck, 
renders  it  the  duty  of  the  Fourth  Egtate,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  supply  to  the  country  the  information 
withheld  from  the  Third  Estate.    Parliament  has 
abruptly  closed  the  record ;  and  the  case  now  re- 
mains to  be  tried  by  the  public.    The  maxim — 
Don  t  expose  my  weak  side,  and  I  will  spare  you 
next  time— may  be  very  convenient  to  the  leaders 
of  party  governments;  but  it  is  not  one  which 
ought  to  satisfy  any  independent  representative  of 
the  people, — and  it  does  not  satisfy  the  nation.    It 
is  true,  that  the  Affghan  war,  with  its  profligate 
waste  of  blood,  treasure,  and  national  reputa- 
tion, is  past  beyond  recall ;  but  other  wars,  alike 
foolish  and  unjust,  may  be  rushed  into ;  and  if 
Aflghamstan  has  not  been  converted  into  the  pro- 
mised bulwark  of  defence  to  our  Indian  empire,  it 
may  serve  as  a  beacon.    Besides,  the  stifling  of  this 
particular  inquiry  has  been  accompanied  by  some 
very  ugly  and  suspicious  circumstances.    Not  only 
has  information  been  refused,  but  where  it  has 
been  wrung  forth,  documents  have  been  so  shame- 
fully garbled,  as  to  be  made  to  appear  the  reverse 
of  what  they  reaUy  are.  The  truth  has  been  warped 
and  distorted,  as  well  as  suppressed.     This  has 
been  especially  the  case  with  the  Despatches  of 
the  lamented  Sir  A.  Bumes,  who,  from  first  to 
last,  disapproved  of  Lord  Auckland's  aggressive 
schemes,  though  he  magnanimously  sacrificed  his 
personal  feelings;  and  when  opposition  became 
fruitless,  did  his  utmost  to  make  the  best  for  his 
country  of  that  unhappy  course  of  policy  which 
his  judgment  disapproved.      Even  his  personal 
partialities  and  sympathies  appear  to  have  been 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  Dost  Mahommed  Khan ; 
while  he  distrusted  and,  probably,  despised  Shah 
Soojah.     His  mission  to  Cabul,  and  long  resi- 
dence there,  had  enabled  him  to  see  and  understand 
the  character  of  the  Dost  ;  and  his  decided  opin- 
ion was,  that  the  popular  sovereign  of  Afighan- 
istan  was  the  man  whose  friendship  and  alliance 
it  was  the  policy  of  England  to  cultivate :  and 
we  may  add,  that  honesty  here  coincided  with 
sound  policy.    It  must  have  been  exceedingly  irri- 
tating to  Captain  Bumes  to  find,  not  only  that  hb 
opinions  were  scouted  at  Calcutta,  but  that  his 
despatches  were  afterwards  so  garbled  in  Lord  Pal- 
merston  s  office,  as  to  make  him  appear  an  advocate 
for  what  he  had  ever  repudiated ;  namely,  for  the 
invasion  of  Afighanistan,  and  the  setting  up  of 
Shah  Soojah.    Yet  in  Parliament,  every  party  in- 
terested or  implicated  continues  gravely  to  affirm, 
first,  that  Sir  A.  Bumes'  despatches  have  not  been 
tampered  with  in  any  way,  or  that  if  they  have, 


then  the  omissions  are  quite  unimportant.  So  ny 
Lords  Palmerston  and  John  Russell ;  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  echoes  that  the  **  published  papers  were 
not  garbled,"  but  ''  gave  such  an  account  of  the 
motives  for  undertaking  the  war  as  might  enable 
Parliament  to  form  a  fair  and  unbiassed  judg- 
ment." But  what  says  Sir  A.  Bumes  himself  as 
to  his  share  of  this  account  of  motives,— «nd  he  will 
surely  be  admitted  to  understand  the  meaning  of  his 
own  Despatches.  We  now  quote  from  his  private 
and  unpublished  letters  what  he  states  in  refer- 
ence to  the  printed  Parliamentary  Papers  on  the 
affairs  of  A^hanistan  : — 

**  (Uh  N<n)embery  1839.— The  exposition  of  the 
Governor-General's  views  in  the  Parliamentary 
Papers  is  pure  trickery ;  and  I  have  said  so  in 
every  company  since  I  have  read  them.  I,  how- 
ever, acquit  Lord  Auckland  of  the  fraud,  and 
I  am  sometimes  charitable  enough  to  acquit  the 
other  authorities,  and  to  believe  that  they  had 
not  r^  ere  they  printed.  All  my  implorations 
to  government  to  act  with  promptitude  and  deci- 
sion, had  reference  to  doing  something  uiken  Dott 
Mahommed  was  king;  a^d  all  this  they  have  made 
to  appear  in  support  of  Shah  Soojah  being  set  up ! 
But  again,  I  did  advocate  the  setting  up  of  Shah 
Soojah,  and  lent  all  my  aid,  name,  and  laiowledge, 
to  do  it.  But  when  was  this?  When  alim^ ad- 
vice had  been  r^fectedy  and  the  government  werefairhf 
stranded,  I  first  gave  my  opinion,  and  I  thai 
asked  leave  to  withdraw ;  but  Lord  A.  [Auckland] 
proved  to  me  that  it  would  be  desertion  at  a  cri- 
tical moment,  and  I  saw  so  myself ;  but  I  entered 
upon  the  support  of  his  policy  not  Mwhat  was  hat, 
hut  what  was  best  under  the  eireumstances  wkiek  e 
series  of  blunders  had  produced.'* 

We  have  the  means,  and  shall  deem  it  a  boosden 
duty  to  investigate  this  afiair ;  a  duty  which  is  ow- 
ing alike  to  the  memory  of  thb  distinguished  victim 
of  the  policy  which  he  strongly  disapproved,  and 
to  the  public  interosts  prospectively,  if  not^  retro- 
spectively. Fortunately  for  his  own  reputatios, 
and  for  Uie  cause  of  justice,  Sir  A.  Bumes,  know- 
ing the  ticklish  ground  on  which  he  stood  with  the 
govemment,  or  Bureaucracy  of  Calcutta^  took  the 
precaution  to  lodge  authenticated  copies  of  his  De- 
spatches in  safe  hands  in  India ;  while  his  priyate 
letters  safely  reached  his  friends  at  home.  They  af- 
ford a  cue  to  hisfeelings  and  opinions^  and  a  vainabk 
commentary  on  his  public  documents.  The  above 
extract  is  from  a  letter  of  November  1839 ;  but, 
two  years  later,  and  not  long  before  the  insar- 
rection  at  Cabul  burst  forth,  we  find  its  first  victim 
80  far  from  being  free  from  all  apprshensi^m,— « 
is  generally  alli^ged  by  those  unacquainted  witii 
what  was  passing  beMnd  the  curtain,— "express- 
ing himself,  in  his  private  correspondence,  in  the 
following  terms :— ''  OaM,  lithApril^  1841. 1  kwp 
things  quiet  here^  certainly ;  bat  in  this  ooontty 
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ve  haw  done  noMnff,  as  you  will  see  hy  a  new 
paper  I  have  drawn  up,  though  I  am  soiely  dis- 
heartened in  doing  anything,  by  the  inattention  of 
all." — **  CaM,  Jufy  1841.  I  think  you  orerlook 
that  my  papers  and  notes  are  not  to  recommend 
what  is  best^  bnt  what  is  to  be  done  under  the  abo- 
minable circmnstances  we  have  placed  ourselves  in. 
If  they  had  listened  to  reason,  the  ex-chief  of  Ca- 
bol  pOost  Mohammed]  might  have  been  converted 
into  a  valuable  ally/'  &c.y  &c.  And  this  was  the 
man  whose  judgment,  from  his  great  knowledge  of 
Indian  aifabs  and  interests,  and  the  observations 
made  during  a  lengthened  residence  in  Affghanistan 
as  a  political  agent,  was  held  to  sanction  the  inva- 
sion of  that  countiy,  and  the  dethronement  of  the 
Dost,  to  set  up  Shah  Soojah ! 

But  though  thb  is  become,  as  regards  the  public 
interests  in  public  servants  discharging  their  duties 
efficiently  and  honestly,  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Affghan  war,  we  must,  as 
we  have  commenced  with  it,  conclude  the  account  of 
the  retreat,  the  destruction  of  the  army,  and  the 
sabsequent  captivity  of  the  ladies  and  the  officers 
that  were  saved,  before  going  further  into  the  evi- 
dence afforded  us  by  the  unpublished  private  cor- 
lespondence  of  Sir  A.  Bumes,  and  the  suppressed 
passages  of  his  official  Despatches.  Before  we  are 
done  with  these  documents,  the  public  will  be  en- 
abled to  judge  how  far  the  affirmations  and  de- 
nials of  the  Whig  and  Tory  leaders  in  Parliament 
are  well  grounded,  and  whether  the  Despatches  in 
question  have  not  been  garbled  and  perverted  by 
studied  suppressions  and  omissions.  In  the  mean- 
while, we  may  notice,  that  the  idea  conveyed  by  the 
Journals  of  Lady  Sale  and  Lieutenant  Eyre, — ^that 
Sir  A.  Bumes  was  lulled  into  unwise  security,  up 
to  the  moment  that  the  insurrection  broke  forth  in 
headlong  force,  appears  a  complete  misconception. 
From  his  private  communications,  he  appears  to 
have  been  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  by  which  the 
invading  army  was  surrounded.  When  all  were 
exulting  in  the  surrender  of  the  Dost,  in  the  end 
of  1840,  he  writes  :  **  The  surrender  of  the  Dost 
has  made  this  country  as  quiet  as  Vesuvius  after 
an  eruption.  How  long  this  will  last,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  ...  In  my  position,  €rovem- 
ment  have  a  right  to  my  support ;  and  when  I  can- 
not give  it,  to  my  silence :  they  have  in  consequence 
&r  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former.  Did  I 
choose,  I  could  a  tale  unfold  that  would  make 
men  stare.  But  I  am  silent.  I  see  the  wish  to  do 
good;  but  I  see  utter  ignorance  of  affairs,  for 
which  abilities,  however  surpassing,  can  never 
make  up ;  and  we  have  no  Wellesleys  in  these 
times.'' 

These  may  serve  as  samples ;  and  now  we  re- 
turn to  our  proper  business  in  the  present  article, 
reserving  this  discussion  till  next  month. 


We  left  off  last  month  describing  the  un-Britbh 
spirit  and  unsoldierlike  conduct  of  the  troops  at 
Cabul ;  which  anonudy  in  the  service  may  be  fairly 
attributed  to  the  incapacity,  and  want  of  decision, 
which  distinguished  the  whole  of  those  in  command, 
whether  civil  or  military*  Nor  were  the  Affghans, 


as  soldiers,  contemptible  foes.  Their  want  of  dis- 
cipline, in  the  irregular  and  annoying  warfare 
waged  against  the  invaders,  was  fully  made  up  by 
a  fierce  spirit  of  bravery,  the  enthusiasm  inspired 
by  what  they  felt  to  be  a  good  cause,  and  also  the 
baser  motives  of  hatred  and  thirst  for  plunder. 

The  sudden  cry  of.  Cavalry,  latterly,  always  spread 
dismay  among  our  troops ;  and  not  without  cause. 
The  Affghan  horsemen,  as  irregulars,  seem,  indeed, 
the  finest  troops  in  the  world.  They  remind  one 
of  the  centaur-mountaineers  of  Circassia.  Their 
martial  appearance  excited  the  warm  admira- 
tion of  many  of  our  officers.  Of  the  Affghan 
horsemen,  one,  who  should  be  a  judge  of  mounted 
soldiers — Troop  Sergeant-Major  Taylor — ^remarks. 

These  Affghan  horsemen  were  a  fine  athletic  set  of 
men,  and  capitally  mounted ;  their  breed  of  cattle  being 
much  superior  to  ours,  and  exhibiting  prooft  of  the  most 
careful  grooming.  The  riders  wore  ooats  of  mail  with 
steel  gauntlets,  and  their  arms  consisted  of  a  sabre, 
heavier  and  longer  than  ours,  a  dagger,  and,  in  some 
instances,  shields  and  matchlocks.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  the  Afghan  Cavalry,  if  these  were  a  fair 
sample  of  them,  are  a  most  effective  body  of  men.  They 
may  not  be  equal  to  ours  in  the  field;  but  for  a  harassing 
system  of  mountain  warfare,  where  they  are  reqmred  to 
make  sudden  descents  upon  Infkntry,  hemmed  in  between 
defiles,  and  embarrassed  by  ignorance  of  the  country,  no 
body  of  troops  can  be  better  adapted.  Their  horses  are 
light-limbed,  but  strong  and  wiry,  and  capable  of  under- 
going incredible  fatigue;  while  the  trooper  himself,  prac- 
tised from  infancy  in  the  management  of  the  animal,  can 
ride  him  over  places  where  no  Bnropean  horseman  would 
venture.  Had  these  wild  mountaineers  but  the  advan- 
tages of  discipline,  and  proper  organisation,  their  country 
would  be  inaccessible  to  any  troops  in  the  world. 

The  celerity  with  which  troops  are  raised  is  quite 
astonishing  to  us ;  who  are  accustomed  to  see  recruits 
drilled  for  a  length  of  time.  Here,  every  man  is  bom  a 
soldier ;  every  child  has  his  knife, — that  weapon  which 
has  proved  so  destructive  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  pea- 
santry, incited  against  us  by  the  moollahs,  who  threaten 
eternal  perdition  to  all  who  do  not  join  in  the  cause  of 
the  Ghaxeeas ;  whilst  heaven,  filled  with  Houris,  is  the 
recompense  for  every  man  who  falls  in  a  religious  war. 
With  them,  the  only  expense  attending  the  soldier  con- 
sists in  his  pay,  which  is  scanty ;  his  horse,  if  be  have 
one,  is  his  own ;  and  every  A^han  is  armed  completely 
with  some  three  or  four  of  these  knives,  of  different  sizes. 

In  the  same  page,  where  we  find  this  description 
of  the  Affghan  cavalry,  which  was  given  while  the 
author  was  at  Candahar,  we  find  another  para- 
graph which,  though  somewhat  out  of  place,  as 
relating  to  past  events,  we  cannot  resist : — 

Several  of  the  Affghan  chiefii,  who  were  known  to  be 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Dost  Blahommed,  becoming 
alarmed  at  tiie  turn  affairs  were  taking,  or,  as  some  said, 
being  dissatisfied  with  that  prince  for  refiising  to  gua- 
rantee the  safety  of  their  women,  now  came  into  camp 
and  tendered  their  allegiance  to  Shah  Soojah.  These 
reluctant  auxiliaries  were  warmly  received  by  the  Poli- 
ticals, who  hailed  their  adhesion  as  an  omen  of  the  sue-  ' 
cess  of  the  expedition ;  and  I  observed  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes  carry  Mb  joy  so  far  as  cordially  to  embrace  one 
of  them.  The  chief  smiled  grimly,  but  said  but  little. 
I  bad  an  opportunity,  however,  of  ascertaining  his  real 
feelings,  on  getting  amongst  his  followers  a  few  days 
afterwards.  They  openly  expressed  their  regret  at  beinsr 
compelled  to  join  the  invaders  of  their  country,  and 
stated,  that  they  could  not  have  a  braver  leader,  or  a 
better  prince,  ^an  Dost  Mahommed.  They  described 
him  as  being  of  a  just  and  generous  nature,  whilst  they 
represented  the  Shah  as  being  omel  and  unprincipled. 

During  the  siege  in  the  cantonraentSy  and  the 
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retreat  from  Cabol^  the  native  troops  in  onr  service 
often  behaved  with  more  gallantry  and  devotedness 
than  the  Europeans;  though  the  Sepoys  upon  some 
occasions  did  follow  the  bad  example  of  their  white 
comrades-in-arms.  In  one  instance  an  impor- 
tant garrison,  held  by  Europeans,  was  replaced  by 
Indian  troops,  as  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
the  former.  The  following  disgraceful  passage 
occurs  in  Lieutenant  Eyre's  Journal : — 


December  7th, — ^The  European  garrison  was  this  dav 
withdrawn  from  the  bazaar,  and  a  company  of  the  $7th 
N.  I.  snbstitnted  in  their  room  I  This,  being  the  weakest 
point  of  our  defenoes,  had  hitherto  been  pfotected  entiiely 
by  parties  of  H.  M.'b  44th,  which  post  of  honour  they 
were  now  considered  unworthy  to  retain.  •  .  In  the 
course  of  this  narratiye,  t  have  been  compelled  by  stem 
truth  to  note  down  fiusts  nearly  aflfoeiing  the  honour  and 
interests  of  a  British  regiment. 

There  was  recrimination  among  the  difierently^ 
coloured  corps  of  the  force,  each  accusing  the  other 
of  having  been  the  first  to  give  way.  But  on  this 
subject  the  Court  of  Inquiry  which  was  held  kept 
A  prudent  silence.  Nay.  the  veiy  Afi|fhan  poniefl, 
employed  by  the  British  were  liable  to  be  seized 
with  panic  ;  and,  when  exposed  to  the  galling  fire 
of  their  countrymen,  they  would  cast  oflf  their  bur^ 
dens,  and  rush  to  the  front  for  safety ! 

The  Scottish  Borderers  were  never  more  adroit 
horse  and  cattle  stealers  than  the  AfiPghans  showed 
themselves  in  the  passes  and  mountain  ranges  both 
in  the  advance  and  retreat ;  and  they  were  often 
clever  enough,  after  stealing  the  animals,  to  sell 
them  back  again  to  the  original  owners  at  a  high 
rate.  But,  to  resume  our  narrative,  though,  in  i^e 
pathetic  words  of  Lieutenant  EyrC)  it  does  ^*  became 
a  weary  task  to  relate  a  catalogue  of  errors,  dis^ 
asters,  and  difficulties,  which,  following  upon  each 
other,  disgusted  our  ottcers,  disheartened  our  sol- 
diers, and  finally  sunk  us  all  in  irretrievable  ruin ; 
as  though  Heaven  itself,  by  a  combination  of  evil 
circumstances,  for  its  own  inscnitable  piir|[)dseii^ 
had  planned  our  downfall." 

The  sojourners  in  the  cantonments  were,  by  the 
beginning  of  December,  reduced  to  great  distress 
from  the  failure  of  provisions  and  the  many  mouthi 
to  be  fed  •  for,  though  the  foroe  numbered  only 
about  5000,  it  was  encumbered  with  the  curie  fst  all 
eastern  armies-^camp-foUoweTB  to  the  amount  of 
12,000,  besides  numerous  women  and  children* 
Tills  was  a  fertile  source  of  ruin,  first  and  last. 
We  hear  of  one  regiment,  the  37th,  which  had 
6000  registered  camp-followers.  But  for  these  en- 
cumbrances, the  dreadful  scenes  of  havoc  on  the 
retreat  never  would  have  occurred  to  nearly  the 
same  extent :  for  the  regular  troops  could  have 
made  forced  marches  and  saved  themselves.  Lady 
Sale  makes  this  extraotdinary  statement  :— 

Added  to  these  trying  circumstances,  the  garrison 
[Ghoorkas,!  were  encumbered  with  their  wires  and  chil- 
dren, who  had  been  encouraged  to  come  up  from  Min- 
dostan  in  great  numbers.  It  is  aflitmed  that  they  did 
so  by  permission  of  Lord  Auckland ;  it  being  supposea 
that  they  would  have  no  wish  to  quit  the  country  with 
their  families  settled  along  with  them. 

His  lordship  surely  took  Time  by  the  forelock. 

By  the  middle  of  November  the  camels  in  the 

cantonments  were  fast  dying  for  want  of  forage ; 

and  by  the  beginning  of  December,  we  learn, 

A  committee  is  ordered  to  assemble  to-morrow  to 


value  all  useless  horses  m  the  Basaar,  vikioh  an  to  h 
destroyed;' so  there  wDl  be  plenty  of  cheap  nest, ii 
tatteoa  aad  euaels  have  for  bobn  time  pist  ben  Mta: 
evea  some  of  the  gentlemen  ate  cumI'b  ftili,partifin]|i)j 
the  hewt,  which  was  esteemed  eoual  to  that  of  tk  bol- 
lock.  I  never  Was  tempted  by  tnese  choice  Tiands:  eo 
cannot  offer  an  opinion  regarding  them. 


The  garrison  at  the  Bala  Hissar  were  equDj 

destitute  of  provisions,  as  they  had  to  send  put 

of  what  remained  to  the  famished  people  in  tk 

cantonments.    Lady  Sale  makes  no  penouJ  ooa- 

plaint^  but  she  often  eatresses  deep  conmusttcatiAs 

for  the   troops)    harassed  with  inoeasant  duty, 

and  starving  of  cold  as  Well  as  hunger^  lot  fiul 

was  as  scarce  as  food.    While  Captain  Stint  had  i 

bottle  of  brandy  remaining,  he  dealt  to  those  abool 

him  a  glass  daily.     Sometimes  triflmg  np^a 

were  smuggled  into  the  officers'  families,  from  thet 

former  friends  in  the  dty.    When  small  quaatitiN 

of  flour  were  brought  in,  the  competition  to  obteii 

it  was  hot,  and  the  price  ezorfoitant.    The  bom 

and  cattle  were,  for  some  time,  preserved  by  Mtisf 

the  bark  and  tender  branchea  o£  the  fruit  and  other 

trees  in  the  gardens.     One  day  Lady  Sale  vai 

gravely  told  that  the  artiUeiy  horses  had  eaten  Ui 

trunnion  of  a  gun !  and  she  saw  her  own  ridisf* 

horse  gnawing  voraciously  at  a  wsi  wheeL  Ihi 

garrison  was,  in  shorty  starving^  and  the  memy  knew 

it ;  and  felt  that»  one  way  or  other,  the  game  was  k 

their  own  hands.    The  MooUabs,  or  priests,  at  thk 

time,  went  round  all  the  villages,  and  Uid  tht 

people  under  ban  not  to  assist  the  infidel  inradM 

with  food,  at  any  price.    The  General  had  0^ 

before  this  time,  bagged  the  Envoy  to  negotiate }  a&d 

new  treaties  were  discussed  «v«ty  other  dayi  thi 

conditions  varying  with  the  militaiy  isptd  ti 

affairs :  the  demands  of  the  ohiefs  risu^  in  piolNV* 

tion  to  the  distrese  of  the  BriUah.    fiat^inihar 

first  demands^  the  ohieft  probably  laid  axmn 

damages,  that  they  might  afterwards  affind  loiii 

abatement.    The  Affghans  gained  time  by  thni 

fruitless  ooniiBrenee^  while  the  difficolties  d  the 

British  accumulated,  whether  the  negotiAtioiu  pr 

oeeded  c«r  went  off.    By  the  a7th  NeTember,in 

learn, 

Thenegotiatiottsaren^woomequitofoatfose.  Ai 
enemy's  demands  were  modesty  eeiiddcriag  thai  ihif 
were  the  fint  to  treat,  it  is  said.  They  zeqsiie,  ia  addi- 
tion to  giving  up  the  Idng  and  bis  family  into  their  ha&d% 
all  onr  gnns  and  ammumiion,  muskets,  bayonets,  pietoli, 
and  swords.  The  married  men,  women,  and  diildfn, 
to  be  given  as  hostafes)  sod  then— we  an  to  mn  49 
their  fenerosity  1  To  this  the  Bavoy  sent  a  chivafaMi 
reply^— That  death  was  preferable  to  didienoiirHkit 
we  put  our  trust  in  the  God  of  battles,  and  In  His  Bue 
bade  thetn  come  on. 

The  king  is  in  an  awftd  state  of  aJam;  for  he  htf 
been  told  that  we  have  been  makiag  tenos  ftr  saf  ftM 
exit  out  of  the  ooantry,  payii^  lotf  the  same  five  lekhi 


of  rupees ;  and  learina  him  to  his  ^tei  poor  maa  I  B« 
is  certainly  to  be  pitied,  (if  not  at  the  bottom  of  it  aH.) 
fallen  from  his  high  estate^  and  beliering  us  to  have 
abandoned  him. 

Jan  fHshan  Khan  is  the  Oily  eUif  wke  Slailds  hy  hia; 
and  he  has  had  his  forts  and  ptopertj  MbtsH^  ^ 
wives  and  children,  he  hopes,  may  have  bseaflafsd  J7 
some  of  his  neighbours ;  bu^  as  yet,  be  only  inows  w 
Ate  of  one  young  boy,  who  was  burnt  alite.  He  h*I 
one  wife  with  him  in  Cabal  when  the  insoneetioD  broki 
onti  and  urged  her  to  fly  to  Pughaiaa  fer  aMf;  A»  •>' 
chief  told  me  her  reply  was  worth  a  hikh  of  mpeei,  ''i 
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will  not  leara  yon :  if  yon  &11,  we  die  together;  and  if 
yon  are  TJctorions,  we  will  rejoice  together !" 

2dU.— The  horses  are  hard  up  for  grain:  those  for  the 
srtilleiy  hare  not  been  mnch  looked  after  since  Lient. 
Waller  was  wonnded ;  and  one  of  them  is  averred  to 
bare  eaten  his  comrade's  tail !  That  he  hit  it  off  there 
ij  DO  doubt 

80el.— Amongst  other  political  harometers,  the  man- 
ner in  which  persons  are  spoken  of  indicates  whether 
iSain  are  going  on  well  or  ill:  jnst  now,  thuogs  are 
lookiBg  np  egain.  A  few  days  ago  people  spoke  of  ^  The 
M^cnaghtens  ;**  then  they  became  again  **  Sir  William 
and  my  Lady;**  and  to-day  they  have  left  their  refuge  in 
a  i«tti  in  cantonments,  and  are  gone  into  the  great  house 
again,  which  they  think  will  hate  a  good  effect,  and  tend 
to  4|met  people's  minds. 

The  Politicals  are  again  Tory  mysterious,  and  deny 
that  any  negotiations  are  going  on,  &c.;  but  letters  come 
in  eoiutantly ;  and  we  know  they  are  treating^with  the 
Ghfljyes 

Treaty  is  certainly  going  on ;  ahid  we  tUnk  that  the 
coofederacy  may  be  breaking  up.  Humza  Khan  of 
Ttea  is  said  to  be  sending  his  women  away  from  Cabul, 
and  many  hare  been  seen  mounted  on  yaboos  going  away 
on  the  road  leading  to  Bhoodkhak.  IK  December.— 
Mohun  Loll  writes  that  the  enemy  will  show  in  force 
to-daj,  and  attack  ns  to-morrow.  The  firing  we  heard 
ia  the  night  was  an  attack  on  the  patrol,  who  got  in 
safe* 

The  plan  proposed  for  the  capture  of  cantonments  by 
the  enemy,  is,  to  send  200  bildars  in  front  to  cut  down 
the  ramparts;  next  come  the  infantry,  and  then  the 
horse.  I  suppose  we  are  to  stand  still  and  look  on.  .  .  . 

<>^— The  General,  unsettled  in  his  purposes,  delegates 
hii  power  to  the  Brigadier,  and  the  Brigadier  tries  to 
throw  off  all  responsibility  on  the  General's  or  anybody's 
■hoolders  except  his  own:  and  the  General  is,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  too  gentlemanlike  to  tell  him  that  he 
denates  a  little  from  the  exact  line,  and  thus  takes  on 
luoself  the  eyasion.  Stnrt  came  home  quite  disgusted; 
▼owing  (hat  if  those  dear  to  him  were  not  in  cantonments, 
they  night  blow  them  up  for  what  he  cared. 

On  the  11th  December,  Sir  William  Macnaghten 
lud  a  conference  with  the  assembled  chiefs,  in  a 
plain  that  conld  be  seen  from  the  cantonments ; 
the  General  having  preWouslj  formally  intimated 
to  him  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  troops 
for  want  of  provisions,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  m 
entering  into  negotiations  for  a  safe  retreat  from 
the  conntiy .  The  support  of  the  authority  of  Shah 
^jah  was,  by  this  time,  thrown  completely  out 
of  ricw  by  his  allies,  though  they  were  willing  to 
cany  him  back  with  them,»  and  thus  ensure  his 
personal  safety.  Lieutenant  Eyre  giyes  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  what  passed  at  this  conference 
on  the  open  plain.  The  terms  were,  that  the 
British  should  evacuate  AfFghanistan,  including 
erety  station  within  the  country ;  that  Dost  Ma- 
lionuned  and  his  family  should  be  set  at  liberty 
and  allowed  to  return  home,  and  also  every  other 
Affghan  in  exile  for  political  offences ;  and  that 
no  British  force  should  ever  again  enter  AfFghan- 
istan, unless  called  for  by  the  Affghan  govem- 
inent ;  and,  finally,  that  between  the  countries  a 
permanent  friendship  should  be  established.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  British  were  not  only  to  be 
pennitted  to  return  to  India  unmolested,  but  they 
were,  on  paying  for  them,  to  be  furnished  with  the 
ii^ccssaiy  supplies,  and  hostages  were  to  accompany 
their  march.  Shah  Soojah  was  to  be  at  liberty 
either  to  follow  the  British  or  remain  at  Cabul  the 
penaoner  of  the  Aflghan  govenment.  Lieutenant 
£yre  relates  :— 


To  all  these  terms  the  chiefb  cordially  agrM^,  iHth 
the  exception  of  Mahommed*Akbar,  who  cavilled  at  seveiiUi 
especially  that  of  the  amnesty,  bnt  was  overruled  by  his 
coacyutors.  He  positively  refosed  to  permit  the  garrison 
to  be  supplied  with  provisions  until  it  had  quitted  can- 
tonments, which  movement  he  clamorously  demanded 
should  take  place  the  following  morning.  His  violence 
caused  some  confusion ;  bnt  the  more  temperate  of  his 
party  having  interfered,  it  was  fin^y  agreed  that  onr 
evacuation  of  the  cantonments  should  take  place  In  three 
days — that  provisions  should  be  supplied — and  that  to 
all  the  above-mentioned  articles  of  tms  new  treaty  a  for- 
mal assent  in  writing  should  be  sent,  wiUi  all  the  nsnid 
forms  of  a  restored  peace.  The  ehiefi^  on  retnming  to 
the  city,  took  with  them  Captain  Trevor  as  a  hostage  for 
the  sincerity  of  the  Envoy. 

Even  while  this  conftretice  was  being  held,  the 
Affghan  troops  occupied  the  field  in  a  Ve^  tumultu- 
ary manner;  and  strong  apprehensions  of  treach^tj^ 
were  felt  in  the  garrison,  and  of  the  danger  to  whidi 
the  Envoy  was  exposed.  We  do  not  learn  how 
Lieutenant  Eyre  came  to  know  that  It  had  been 
the  intention  of  Mahommed  Akbarlthantosei^e  the 
Envoy's  person  at  this  meeting,  and  that  he  was 
with  difficulty  restrained  by  the  other  Khans; 
but  the  Lieutenant  states  the  fact,  and  pays  the 
compliment  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Mac- 
naghten, **  that  no  sense  of  personal  danger 
could  have  deterred  him  from  the  performance  of 
his  duty."  The  day  after  this  treaty  (which  was  not 
yet  formally  signed)  had  been  agreed  on,  and  Captain 
Trevor  given  up  as  a  hostage  for  the  performance 
of  its  stipulations,  Lieutenant  Eyre  writes  !— - 

December  12tA.— It  is  undeniable  that  Sir  William 
Macnaghten  was  forced  into  this  treaty  with  men  whose 
power  he  despised,  and  whose  treachery  was  proverbial, 
against  his  own  Judgment,  by  the  pressing  representar 
tions  of  onr  mititary  heads «    . 

The  terms  of  the  new  treaty  were  immediately  made 
known  to  Shah  Soojah,  by  which  that  unfortunate  mon* 
arch  found  himself  once  more  doomed  to  an  old  age  of 
exile  and  degradation.  The  first  step  towards  ite  AiliU* 
ment  was  the  withdrawal  of  onr  troops  from  the  Bala 
Hissar,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  this  very  day, 
but  was  postponed  for  a  short  time  longer,  to  admit  of 
the  necessary  preparations  being  made.  A  deputation 
of  chiefs  had  an  interview  in  the  close  of  the  day,  who 
were  the  bearers  of  a  most  unexpected  proposition,  to 
the  eifect  that  Shah  Soojah  shonld  oontinve  king,  on 
condition  of  intermarrving  his  daughters  with  the  lead- 
ing AlTghan  chleft,and  abandoning  the  offensive  praotice 
of  keeping  the  chief  nobles  of  his  kingdom  waiting  for 
hours  at  Mb  gate,  in  expectation  of  andienoe.  The  Af- 
ghans hate  ceremony^  which  Shah  Soqjah  oarried  at  all 
times  to  an  absurd  extent ;  hence  mneh  of  his  nnpopa- 
larity » 

December  13M. — Such  was  the  inveterate  pride  of  the 
king,  that  he  yielded  a  most  reluctant  consent  to  the 
above-mentioned  proposals,  notwithstanding  that  the 
odly  alternative  was  the  instant  resignation  of  his  king? 
dom.  Little  confidence  was,  however,  placed  by  the 
Envoy  in  the  sincerity  of  the  chiefri  Whose  hatred  of  the 
Doranee  ruler  was  notorious. 

Continual  disputes  and  misunderstandings  were 
still  arising  between  the  parties  negotiating.  Thtf 
Afighans  had  the  British  in  their  power ;  and  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  should  mak« 
the  most  generous  use  of  their  dear-bought  triumph. 
Many  delays  occurred  in  furnishing  the  carriage 
necessary  on  the  retreat;  and  there  were  strong 
suspicions  of  meditated  treachery.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Envoy,  whose  life  had  been  a  burthen  to 
him  for  weeks  past,  was  deeply  galled  by  the 
humiliating  terms  of  the  capitulation ;  for  such,  in 
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facty  it  was.    What  a  blow  to  the  hopes  cherished 
from  the  inyasion  of  AflPghanistan  by  the  govem- 
ment  at  Calcutta,  which  hopes  he  had  himself  en- 
couiaged !    In  an  evil  hour  he  foigot  what  he  owed 
to  himself  as  an  honourable  and  fair-dealing  man, 
and  what  to  the  reputation  of  his  country  for  good 
faith.    He  fondly  imagined  that  he  might  bribe, 
buy  off,  or  out-manoeuvre  Mahommed  Akbar ;  sow 
dissension  among  the  leagued  chiefs ;  and,  by  a 
sudden  revolution,  retrieve  the  cause  to  which  he 
was  pledged  and  also  his  own  reputation.    He  fell 
into  the  snare  laid  for  him,  or  rather  the  plan  de- 
vised by  Akbar  to  test  his  fidelity  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty.   He  failed  in  integrity,  and  sealed  his 
own  ruin ;  while  he  farther  exasperated  the  Affghan 
chiefs  agamst  the  British.    We  may  imagine  how 
the  proud  and  fierce  Mahommed  Akbar  must  have 
despised  the  man  who  tried  to  conciliate  and  corrupt 
him  with  bribes  and  gifts,  though  he,  nevertheless, 
accepted  of  them.     Lady  Macnaghten's  carriage 
and  horses  were  sent  to  him ;  and  a  splendid  Arab- 
ian horse  belonging  to  one  of  the  officers,  for  which 
he  took  a  fancy,  the  Envoy  bought  for  him  at  an 
extravagant  price.  Every  other  thing  which  could 
mollify  and  gain  him  appears  to  have  been  tried. 
We  cite  from  Lieutenant  Eyre's  narrative  the  re- 
lation of  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  painful  event 
of  the  whole  war,  as  it  was  brought  about  by  an 
unhappy  and  fatal  policy,  for  which  no  honourable 
man  dare  hold  up  his  face.  On  the  2l8t,  the  Envoy 
met  Mahommed  Akbar  and  another  chief  to  arrange 
some  details  of  the  treaty,  and  to  fix  upon  hostages 
for  its  due  performance.    It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  was  loading  Akbar  with  gifts ;  and,  on  the  night 
of  the  22d,  this  chief,  with  the  connivance  of  some 
of  the  other  leaders,  laid  the  snare,  from  which  the 
broad  principles  of  common  probity  should  have 
preserved  any  man  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity. 
Captain  Skinner,  at  this  time  living  under  Mahommed 
Akbar'B  protection,  was  made  the  bearer  of  proposals  to 
the  Envoy,  of  so  advantageons  a  nature,  as  to  prove,  in 
his  forlorn  circnmstaaoes,  irresistibly  tempting. 

AmenooUah  Khan,  the  most  influential  of  the  rebels, 
was  to  be  seised  on  the  following  day,  and  delivered  up 
to  us  as  a  prisoner.  *  Mahommed  Khan's  fort  was  to  be 
immediately  occupied  by  one  of  our  regiments,  and  the 
Bala  Hissar  by  another.  Shah  Soojah  was  to  continue 
king ;  Mahommed  Akbar  was  to  become  his  wuzeer,  and 
our  troops  were  to  remain  in  their  present  position  until 
the  following  spring. — ^That  a  scheme  like  this,  bearing 
impracticability  on  its  very  face,  should  have  for  a  mo- 
ment deceived  a  man  of  Sir  William's  usual  intelligence 
and  penetration,  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
infatuation,  that  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  straw.  .  . 
....  A  treaty  formed  with  men  famed  for  false- 
hood and  treachery,  and  who  had  already  shown  an  utter 
disregard  of  some  of  its  most  important  stipulations,  could 
be  regarded  as  little  better  than  so  much  waste  paper. 

If  not  speaking  as  the  apologist  of  the  Envoy, 
but  in  his  own  person.  Lieutenant  Eyre  falls  here 
into  the  very  error  of  Sir  William  Macnaghten. 
He  proceeds : — 


*  As  this  sheet  ffoes  through  the  press,  we  have  seen, 
from  the  Cb^ifttoi^roftheSthof  Aprillast,an  AlTghan 
account  of  the  murder  of  the  Envoy,  written  at  the  time. 
It  confirms  in  substance  the  details  given  by  Lieutenant 
Eyre,  save  that  the  son  of  AmenooUah  Khan,  and  not 
that  chief  himself,  was  to  be  given  up,  and  that  the 
assassination  took  place  in  the  evening. 


On  either  hand  there  was  danger ;  and,  miserable  ae  Sir 
William's  life  had  been  for  the  past  six  weeksybe  was  will- 
ing to  stake  his  all  on  the  issue  of  a  plan  whidi  seemed  to 
offer  a  fkint  hope  of  recovering  the  ground  we  had  lost. 
In  a  fatal  hour  he  signed  his  name  to  a  paper  consenting 
to  the  arrangement. — His  doom  was  sealed. — The  whole 
was  a  scheme  got  up  by  the  chiefs,  to  test  his  sincerity. 
Next  day  &e  Envoy  took  measures  for  the  sue* 
cess  of  this  grand  coup  d'etat^  by  calling  on  the 
Greneral  to  have  two  regiments  and  two  guns  in 
readiness  for  a  secret  service;  and  directed  that,  as 
the  interview  he  was  about  to  have  with  the  chiefs 
that  day  was  of  a  delicate  nature,  the  garriaon  had 
as  well  be  kept  on  the  alert.    In  riding  from  the 
cantonments^  Sir  William  expressed  his    disap- 
pointment at  the  paucity  of  men  on  the  ramparts, 
and  the  inertness  of  the  garrison,  saying,  **  How- 
ever, it  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  military  anainge- 
ments  throughout  the  siege."    He  now,  for  the  fu^ 
time,  took  the  officers  who  rode  out  along  with  him 
and  his  small  body-guard  into  his  confidence ;  and 
one  of  them.  Captain  Lawrence,  was  warned  to  be 
in  readiness  to  gallop  to  the  Bala  HiasaTy  to  pre- 
pare the  king  for  what  was  to  fellow. 

Apprehensions  being  expressed  of  the  danger  to  wbkh 
the  scheme  might  expose  him,  in  case  of  treachery  on  the 
part  of  Mahommed  Akbar,  he  replied  **  Daageroiis  it  is ; 
but  if  it  succeeds,  it  is  worth  all  ri^s :  the  rebels  hsTc 
not  Adfilled  even  one  article  of  the  treaty,  and  I  haT« 
no  confidence  in  them  ;  and  if  by  it  we  can  only  save  ear 
honour,  all  will  be  well.  At  any  rate,  I  would  ratbcr 
suffer  a  hundred  deaths,  than  live  the  last  six  weeks 
over  again." 

Throughout  the  whole  afiair  the  doomed  Envoy 
appeared  in  that  state  of  extraordinary  mental  ex- 
citement, hurry,  and  perturbation,  which  the  Scotch 
call  being /y, — a  preternatural  condition,  ^vhich  h 
believed  to  precede  a  violent  or  unusual  death. 

That  Sir  William  Macnaghten  met  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  Mahdmmed  Akbarhunself  there  can  be  no  rvaeon- 
able  doubt.  That  chief  had  pledged  himself  to  his  coad- 
jutors to  seise  the  Envoy  that  day,  and  bring  hiaa  into 
the  city,  when  the  chiefs  hoped  to  have  been  able  to 
dictate  their  own  terms,  retaining  him  as  a  hostage  Ibr 
their  fulfilment.  Finding  it  impossible,  firom  the  strenn- 
ous  resistance  Sir  William  offered,  to  carry  him 
and  yet  detersdned  not  to  disappoint  the  pnblie 
tation  altogether^ — influenced  sJso  by  his  t^r 
and  the  remembrance  oflus  Other's  wrougs, — Mahowaed 
Akbar  drew  a  pistol,  the  Envoy's  own  gift  a  few  hows 
before,  and  shot  him  through  the  body,  which  ^raa  im- 
mediately hacked  to  pieces  by  the  ferocious  GhasBeas,  by 
whom  the  dismembend  trunk:  was  literwards  eanicd  to 
the  city,  and  publicly  exposed  in  the  Char  r^^y,^^  or 
principal  mart.  The  head  was  taken  to  the  house  of 
Nuwab  Zeman  Khan,  where  it  was  triumphantly  exhi- 
bited to  Capt.  Conolly. 

Captain  Trevor,  who,  unfortunately,  happened  to 
stumble,was  also  instantly  cut  down.  Captains  Baw- 
rence  and  Mackenzie  escaped,  by  being  protected 
from  the  violence  of  the  ferocious  Ghazeeas  by  the 
Giljye  chiefs.  Ameenoollah  Khan,  the  chief  who 
was  to  have  been  betrayed,  gave  vent  to  a  torrent 
of  angry  abuse  against  these  officers,  and  even 
threatened  to  blow  them  from  a  gun.  One  redeem- 
ing trait  is  found  in  this  sad  recital : — 

It  is  descrying  of  notice,  that,  amidst  the  eongrataJa- 
tions  which  on  idl  sides  met  the  ear  of  Mahommed  Shah 
Khan  on  the  events  of  the  day,  the  solitary  voice  of  an 
aged  MooUah  was  raised  in  condemnation  of  the  deed, 
which  he  solemnly  pronounced  to  be  "  foul,'*  and  calca- 
lated  to  oast  a  lasting  disgrace  on  the  religion  of  M^ 
hommedi 
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The  account  giyen  by  Captain  Mackenzie  of  this 
affair,  presses  eyen  more  severely  upon  the  unhap- 
py Envoy,  caught  in  the  snare  iji  which  he  fondly 
fancied  he  had  coiled  those  who  outwitted  him. 

Beaet  by  this  disgraoeful  imbecility  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  Bystematic  treachery  on  the  other,  the  unfortu- 
nate Envoy  was  driven  to  his  wits'  end,  and,  as  will  be 
SMn,  foi^t,  in  a  &tal  moment,  the  wbolesome  rule  which 
be  had  heretofore  laid  down  for  himself,  of  refusing  to 
hold  communication  with  indlTidnals  of  tiie  rebel  party. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  22d  Decem- 

her,  Captain  James  Skmner,  who,  after  having  been  con- 
cealed in  Cabul  during  the  greater  part  of  the  siege,  had 
latterly  been  the  guest  of  Mahommed  Akbar,  arrived  in 
caotonments,accompaniedby  Mahommed  Sudeeq  Khan,  a 
first  cousin  of  Mahommed  Akbar,  and  by  Sirwar  Khan, 
the  Arhanee  merchant,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
cuapaigBLf  had  ftimished  the  army  with  camels,  and  who 
had  been  much  in  the  confidence  of  Sir  A.  Bumes;  being, 
in  fact,  one  of  our  stanchest  friends.  The  two  latter 
remained  in  a  different  apartment,  while  Skinner  dined 
with  the  Envoy.  During  dinner.  Skinner  jestingly  re- 
marked that  he  felt  as  if  laden  with  combustibles,  being 
charged  vrith  a  message  from  Mahommed  Akbar  to  the 
^voy  of  a  most  portentous  nature. 

Even  then  I  remarked  that  the  Envoy's  eye  glanced 
eagerly  towards  Skinner  with  an  expression  of  hope. 
In  fact,  he  was  like  a  drowning  man  catching  at  straws. 
Skinner  however  referred  him  to  his  Affghan  companions, 
and  after  dinner  the  four  retired  into  a  room  by  them- 
aelvBS.    My  knowledge  of  what  there  took  place  is  gain- 
ed from  poor  Skinner's  own  relation,  as  given  during  my 
Rubaequent  captivity  with  him  in  AkbaPs  house.    Ma- 
hommed Sudeeqdisclosed  Mahommed  Akbar's  proposition 
to  the  Envoy,  which  was,  that  the  following  day  Sir 
WiUiam  should  meet  him  (Mahommed  Akbar)  and  a  few 
of  his  immediate  friends,  viz.  the  chiefs  of  the  Extern 
Giljjea,  outside  the  cantonments,  when  a  final  agreement 
should  be  made,  so  as  to  be  f^lly  understood  by  both 
pvtiei ;  that  Sir  William  should  have  a  considerable 
bodj  of  troops  in  readiness,  which,  on  a  given  signal, 
^'^tn  to  join  with  those  of  Mahommed  Akbar  and  the 
Giljyes,  assault  and  take  Mahmood  Khan's  fort,  and 
secure  the  person  of  Ameenoollah.    At  this  stage  of  the 
pivpcdiion  Mahommed  Sudeeq  signified  that,for  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  the  head  of  Ameenoollah  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Envoy  ;  but  from  this  Sir  William  shrunk 
with  abhorrence,  declaring  that  it  was  neither  his  custom 
nor  that  of  his  country  to  give  a  price  for  blood.    Ma- 
hommed Sudeeq  then  went  on  to  say,  that,  after  having 
nibdued  the  rest  of  the  Khans,  the  English  should  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  country  eight  months  longer, 
so  as  to  save  their  punioA  (veil,  or  credit,)  but  that  they 
were  then  to  evacuate  A^hanistan,  as  if  of  their  own 
accord  ;  that  Shah  Soojah  was  to  continue  king  of  the 
country,  and  that  Mahommed  Akbar  was  to  be  his  wuzeer. 
As  a  further  reward  for  his  (Mahommed  Akbar's)  assis- 
tance, the  British  Government  were  to  pay  him  30  lacs  of 
rnpees,  and  4  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum  during  his  life  ! 
To  this  extraordinary  and  wild  proposal.  Sir  William 
gave  ear  with  an  eagerness  which  nothing  can  account 
for  but  the  supposition,  confirmed  by  many  other  circum- 
stances, that  his  strong  mind  had  been  harassed,  until  it 
had  in  some  degree  lost  its  equipoise  ;  and  he  not  only 
assented  fully  to  these  terms,  but  actually  gave  a  Persian 
paper  to  that  effect,  written  in  his  own  hand,  declaring, 
as  his  motives,  that  it  was  not  only  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  into  effect  the  real  wishes  of  government, 
which  were  to  evacuate  the  country  with  as  much  credit 
to  ourselves  as  possible,  but  that  it  would  give  England 
time  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Russia,  defining  the 
bounds  beyond  which  neither  were  to  pass  in  Central 
Asia.    So  ended  this  fatal  conference,  the  nature  and 
result  of  which,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  Sir  William 
communicated  to  none  of  those  who,  on  all  former  occa- 
sions, were  ftilly  in  his  confidence,  viz.  Trevor,  Lawrence, 
and  myself.    It  seemed  as  if  he  feared  that  we  might 
ioeist  on  the  impracticability  of  the  plan,  which  he  must 
have  studiously  concealed  from  himself.    All  the  follow- 
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ing  morning  his  manner  was  distracted  and  hurried  in  a 
way  that  none  of  us  had  ever  before  witnessed.  It  seems 
that  Mahommed  Akbar  had  demanded  a  favourite  Arab 
horse,belonging  to  Captain  Grant,  Assist- Adj.-General  of 
the  force.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  parting  with  the  animal. 
Captain  Grant  had  fixed  his  price  at  the  exorbitant  sum 
of  5000  rupees.  Unwilling  to  give  so  large  a  price,  but 
determined  to  gratify  the  Sirdar,  Sir  William  sent  me  to 
Captain  Grant  to  prevail  upon  him  to  take  a  smaller  sum,' 
but  with  orders  that  if  he  were  peremptory,  the  5000 
rupees  should  be  given.  I  obtained  the  horse  for  3000 
rupees,  and  Sir  William  appeared  much  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  gratifying  Mahommed  Akbar  by  the  present. 

After  breakfast,  Trevor,  Lawrence,  and  myself  were 
summoned  to  attend  the  Envoy  during  his  conference 
with  Mahommed  Akbar  Khan.  I  found  him  alone,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  he  disclosed  to  me  the  nature  of  the 
transaction  he  was  engaged  in.  I  immediately  warned 
him  that  it  was  a  plot  against  him.  He  replied,  hastily, 
**  A  plot  I  let  me  alone  for  that ;  trust  me  for  that ! " 

We  need  not  a  second  time  go  over  the  catas- 
trophe. Mackenzie  had  himself  a  very  narrow 
escape,  as  we  have  in  part  seen ;  and  certainly  owed 
his  life  to  the  Giljye  chiefs,  who,  at  their  personal 
risk,  defended  him.  There  were  generous  feelings 
at  this  period,  even  among  AfFghans.  Lieutenant 
Eyre,  though  he  denounces  Mahommed  Akbar  almost 
as  stoutly  as  Lady  Sale,  who  would  have  him  and 
his  father-in-law  hung  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
yet  quotes  Captain  Mackenzie's  confession. 

I  must  do  Mahommed  Akbar  the  justice  to  say,  that, 
finding  the  Ghazeeas  bent  on  my  slaughter,  even  after  I 
had  reached  his  stirrup,  he  drew  his  sword  and  laid 
about  him  right  manfully ;  for  my  conductor,  and  Meena 
B4oodeen  Khan,  were  obliged  to  press  me  up  against  the 
wall,  covering  me  with  their  own  bodies,  and  protesting 
that  no  blow  should  reach  me,  but  through  their  persons. 

Pride,  however,  overcame  Mahommed  Akbar's  sense  of 
courtesy,  when  he  thought  I  was  safe,  for  he  then  turned 
round  to  me,  and  repeatedly  said,  in  a  tone  of  triumphant 
derision,  ** Shuma  moolk-i-ma  me  geered  I"  {You*U  seize 
my  country,  will  you  I)  He  then  rode  off,  and  I  was  hur- 
ried towards  the  gate  of  the  fort. 

After  encountering  other  deadly  perils,  from 
which  he  was  rescued  by  the  chiefs,  one  of  whom 
was  wounded  in  his  defence,  he  and  Captain  Law- 
rence were,  at  midnight,  taken  for  safety  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  now  triumphant  Akbar.  It  is  a  char- 
acteristic trait,  and  one  worthy  of  the  Highlands 
two  centuries  ago,  that  those  who  defended  these 
gentlemen's  lives  at  the  hazard  of  their  own,  in  that 
same  hour  plundered  them  of  their  watches.  We 
cannot  forbear  quoting  another  sentence  of  Captain 
Mackenzie's  letter : 

Reaching  Mahommed  Akbar's  abode,  we  were  shown 
into  the  room  where  he  lay  in  bed.  He  received  us  with 
great  outward  show  of  courtesy,  assuring  us  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Envoy  and  Trevor,  but  there  was  a  constraint 
in  his  manner  for  which  I  could  not  account.  We  were 
shortly  taken  to  another  apartment,  where  we  found 
Skinner,  who  had  returned,  being  on  parole,  early  in  the 
morning.  Doubt  and  gloom  marked  our  meeting,  and 
the  latter  was  fearfully  deepened  by  the  intelligence 
which  we  now  received  from  our  fellow-captive  of  the 
base  murder  of  Sir  William  and  Trevor.  He  informed 
us  that  the  head  of  the  former  had  been  carried  about 
the  city  in  triumph.  We  of  course  spent  a  miserable 
night.  The  next  day  we  were  taken,  under  a  strong 
guard,  to  the  house  of  Zeman  Khan,  where  a  council  of 
the  Khans  was  being  held.  Here  we  found  Captains 
Conolly  and  Airey,  who  had  some  days  previously  been 
sent  to  the  hurwah's  house  as  hostages  for  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  parts  of  the  treaty  which  was  to  have 
been  entered  into.  A  violent  discussion  took  place,  in 
which  Mahommed  Akbar  bore  the  most  prominent  part. 
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We  were  yehemently  aceuBed  of  treachery,  and  erery- 
thing  that  was  bad,  and  told  that  the  whole  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  night  previous  had  been  a  trick  of  Ma- 
hommed  Akbar  and  AmeenooUah,to  ascertain  the  EnToy's 
sincerity.  They  declared  that  they  would  now  grant  us 
no  terms,  save  on  the  surrender  of  the  whole  of  the 
married  families  as  hostages,  all  the  guns,  ammunition, 
and  treasure. 

Whether  from  sliame  or  policy,  for  we  imagine 
remorae  had  no  place  in  hiis  feelings,  Akbar  was 
then,  and  has  always  been,  unwilling  to  confess 
that,  in  a  sudden  outburst  of  rage,  he  shot  the 
Envoy  with  his  own  hands.  Yet  the  fact  seems 
beyond  question,  though  the  crime  was  evidently 
unpremeditated.  During  the  time  that  the  two 
officers  were  sheltered  in  Akbai's  house,  some  of 
the  Affghan  gentlemen,  who  came  to  visit  them, 
asserted  that  the  Envoy  had  been  murdered  by  the 
unruly  soldiery ;  while  others  did  not  affect  to  deny 
that  crime,  which  to  Mahommed  Akbar  was  passing 
the  Rubicon. 

In  those  days  when  the  mutual  treachery,  or  plot- 
ting and  counter-plotting,  was  concerting  and 
ripening,  Lady  Sale,  unconscious  of  what  was  going 
forward,  and  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  her  way, 
set  down  in  her  Journal : — 

22d. — The  wagons,  ammunition,  &c.,  given  up  to  our 
"alHes." 

Lady  Macnaghten's  carriage  and  horses  given  to  Ma- 
hommed Akbar  Khan 

The  Envoy,  in  taking  the  part  of  Mahommed  Akbar 
Khan,  and  in  giving  him  money,  has  given  him  the  means 
of  doing  much  harm.  Before  he  received  money  firom 
us  he  had  no  power,  and  was  not  a  person  of  any  conse- 
quence; now  he  is  in  force,  with  the  disadvantage  of 
possessing  a  very  bad  disposition 

Captain  Skinner  came  in  at  eleven  last  night  with  two 
Affghans ;  one,  I  believe,  was  a  half  brother  of  Mahom- 
med Akbar,  by  name  Sultan  Khan.  At  one  this  morn- 
ing they  returned  to  the  city  on  important  business. 
Moussa  Khan  was  also  sent  into  the  city  early  this  morn- 
ing on  some  affair  connected  with  negotiations. 

The  54th,  Shah's  6th,  and  some  guns,  are  ordered  for 
a  secret  service ;  which  the  staff  officer  who  gave  the 
order,  said  was  to  attack  Mahmood  Khan's  fort,  and  from 
thence  to  bring  away  AmeenooUah  EJian,  dead  or  alive. 

I  remarked  that  Lawrence  styled  the  chiefs  rebels 
Instead  of  allies ;  which,  coupled  with  the  order  to  the 
commissariat  officer  to  lay  in  provisions,  looked  yery 
suspicious. 

About  two  o'clock  we  suddenly  heard  firing,  and  all 
went  to  the  rear  gate  to  see  what  the  matter  was;  when 
I  met  Mr.  Waller,  who  informed  me  that  the  Envoy  had 
been  taken  away  by  the  chiefs. 

The  reader  is  already  aware  that  Skinner,  on 
this  day,  came  charged  with  the  fatal  message  of 
Mahommed  Akbar,  and  also  for  what  secret  service 
the  two  regiments  were  ordered  out.  Great  anxiety 
prevailed  all  that  day  in  the  cantonments  about 
the  issue  of  the  conference,  and  latterly  for  the  fate 
of  the  Envoy,  and  also  of  the  hostages  in  the  city. 
Lady  Sale  concludes— 

There  is  a  general  opinion  in  cantonments  that  &ith  has 
been  broken  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  Afiji^hans  have 
made  the  cleverest  chupao.        .... 

The  plain  was  at  one  time  covered  with  people ;  but 
the  horsemen  seemed  wending  up  and  down  trying  to 
quiet  them,  and  they  gradually  dispersed. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  about  a  body,  which  the 
Affghans  were  seen  to  strip :  it  was  evidently  that  of  an 
European;  but,  strange  to  say,  no  endeavour  was  made 
to  recover  it,  which  might  easily  have  been  done  by 
sending  out  cavalry 


24tA. — ^I  received  a  note  from  LawTeiiM,6BdMiiig«ie 
from  Conolly  (Sir  William's  nephew)  to  Lady  Macu^- 
ten,  and  had  the  sad  office  imposed  on  me  of  informing 
both  her  and  Mrs.  Trevor  of  their  husbands'  assuaina- 
tion. 

Lady  Sale  thinks  that  the  Envoy  was  quite 
justifiable  in  his  crooked  diplomacy,  and  only  erred 
in  supposing  that  Akbar  Khan,  '^proverbially  tlu 
most  txeacheroiu  of  all  his  countrymen,  could  be 
sincere." 

The  murder  of  the  Envoy  brought  Major  Pottm- 
ger,  by  the  appointment  of  the  General,  to  the  head 
of  the  diplomatic  department ;  and  the  original  tieatj 
was  once  more  presented  and  discussed,  but  vitii 
new  exactions.  And  now  it  was  alleged  that  no 
faith  could  be  placed  in  the  words  of  the  Biiiub, 
and  the  perfidy  of  the  Envoy  was  loudly  condemiMd. 

It  is  a  bitter  chapter  that,  which  lieutenant  Ejit 
has  headed,  "  How  we  avbnoed  him  ! "  The  mili- 
tary leaders  showed  on  this  occasion,  it  mast  be 
owned,  a  most  quaker-like  meekness  and  peaceful- 
ness  of  disposition  :— 

Although  it  was  evident  that  onr  Envoy  had  been 
basely  entrapped,  if  not  actually  mnrdeied,  before  our 
very  gate,  and  though  even  now  erewds  of  Affgbaiis, 
horse  and  foot,  were  seen  passing  and  repassing  to  lad 
fro  in  hostile  array,  between  Mahommed's  fort  and  tks 
plaee  of  meeting,  not  a  gun  was  opened  upon  them ;  not 
a  soldier  was  stirred  from  his  post ;  no  sortie  was  app•^ 
ently  even  thought  of;  treachery  was  allowed  to  triimiili 
in  open  day ;  the  muider  of  a  British  Envoy  waa  pap^ 
trated  in  the  fkce  and  within  musket-shot  of  a  Brit»h 
army ;  and  not  only  was  no  effort  made  to  avenge  tbi 
dastardly  deed,  but  the  body  was  left  lying  on  the  plaia 
to  be  mangled  and  insulted,  and  finally  carried  olTtobe 
paraded  in  the  public  market  by  a  ruffianly  mob  of  fti* 
atical  barbarians. 

The  most  dismal  Christmas  that  was  ever  passed 
by  British  soldiers  in  a  strange  land,  vras  next  day 
spent  in  the  cantonments.  "26th  December," 
says  Lady  Sale,—- <*  A  dismal  day,  and  onr  sitoatjoa 
far  from  cheering."  Three  additional  hard  claaitt 
are  stated  by  her  as  having  been  added  to  the  treaty: 
viz,  that  all  the  treasure  should  be  left^  and  all  the 
guns,  excepting  six,  and,  instead  of  the  pieaest 
hostages^  the  married  men  with  families. 

Greneral  Elphinstone  said  he  might  give  the  oiflceis  u 
hostages ;  but  that  their  wives  and  families  were  oM 
public  property :  and,  unless  their  husbands  consented,  be 
could  not  send  them.  ^ 

Major  Thain  was  accordmgly  sent  round  to  ask  »fl 
the  married  officers  if  they  would  consent  to  their  wires 
staying;  offering  those  who  did  so  a  salary  of  20(K)ropert 
a-month.  Lieutenant  Eyre  said,  if  it  was  to  be  piodae- 
tive  of  great  good,  he  would  stay  with  his  wife  and  AiW. 
The  others  all  refused  to  risk  the  safety  of  their  frmibes. 
Captain  Anderson  said  he  would  rather  put  a  P^^^l^ 
his  wife's  head  and  shoot  her;  and  Sturt,  that  bis  w^ 
and  mother  should  only  be  taken  at  the  point  of  tw 
bayonet :  for  himself,  he  was  ready  to  perform  any  AvXj 
imposed  on  him. 

And  yet  captivity,  to  Akbar  Khan,  becanj 
the  final,  and  only  rosort  of  these  ladiM>  ViA 
their  only  chance  of  safety — their  last  Wesaing. 
Some  of  the  other  officers,  besides  lieutenanj 
Eyre,  were  willing  to  remain  with  their  wives  and 
children  as  hostages^  and  were  to  have  a  handsome 
allowance,  while  others  resented  the  proposal  as 
the  deepest  insult-^as  something  afiectiog  tb^ 
personal  honour ;  and  declared  that  they  wonW 
rather  die  than  surrender  the  ladies  and  children 
belonging  to  them.     The  floating  rumonn  in  «» 
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cftntomnentawere  nowof  a  complexion  that  justified 
the  mostextreme  apprehensions,  though,  throughout 
the  whole  war  and  period  of  captiyitj,  no  insult  was 
offered  to  any  woman  of  whatever  rank.  Indeed 
thej  were  weU-treated,  even  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Lady  Sale.  During  the  captiyity,  one 
voman,  a  half-caste,  and  the  wife  of  a  British  ser- 
geant, chose  to  become  a  Mahommedan,  and  change 
her  EngUsh  husband  for  an  A£Pghan ;  but  this  was 
Jin.  Wade's  own  taste.  A  natural  consequence 
of  her  bad  conduct  was  extreme  spite  to  her  for- 
saken husband,  whom  she  annoyed  in  every  way 
pofiBibley  and  to  the  rest  of  the  prisoners. 

While  the  treaty  with  the  chiefs  was  still  under 
discussion.  Lady  Sale  prophetically  says,  ^^Whether 
WB  go  by  treaty  or  not,  I  fear  but  few  of  us  will 
erer  live  to  reach  the  provinces." 

2dlA. — Maekeiude  and  Skiiuier  came  in,  in  handsome 
dreases  presented  to  tiiem  by  Mahommed  Akbar  Khan, 
wbo  proftesed  to  them  he  had  no  hand  in  the  Envoy's 
daath ;  and,  lo  prove  his  litteerity,  wept  for  two  hoars. 

The  ni^t  the  Envoy  was  killed,  the  Ghazeeas  rashed 
eren  up  to  the  door,  determined  on  Conolly's  and  Airey's 
death ;  and  it  was  difflcnlt  to  get  rid  of  thera.  The 
peer  Bnfoy's  hand  was  held  ap  to  the  window,  to  show 

ittoOoni^! 

ZOA, — ^Ths  Nftwaub's  second  son,  Soojah  ool  Dowlah, 
is  to  go  down  with  ns :  he  is  represented  as  a  very  nice 
fellow,  about  twenty-two  years  old.  A  postscript,  added 
tins  morning,  inlbrms  me  that  the  ehiefti  are  very  well 
pUiBsd;  and  do  not  wish  ns  to  go  till  all  onr  anrangements 
vt  coolbrtably  made,  for  their  sospidona  are  now  at 
a&ead. 

It  was  this  *^  very  nice  fellow "  who,  shortly 
afterwazds,  murdered  Shah  Soojah.  The  ungrate- 
M  eob  hftd,  in  infancy,  the  honour  of  receiving 
tlie  Shah's  name  of  Soojah ;  the  king  (before  his 
exile)  having  been  what  we  call  his  god-father. 
The  crime  was  loudly  reprobated  by  the  Affghans, 
and  the  father  of  the  young  asBasBin  banished  him 
irom  his  hooae. 

When  the  retreat  was  about  to  oommoice,  the  few 
fneaSHj  AiFghans  in  Cabul  were  still  secretly  warn- 
ing the  families  in  the  cantonments  that  they  were 
doomed ;  and  Lady  Sale  and  her  daughter  were  ad- 
vised to  wear  turbans  and  men's  outer  habits  over 
their  own  dreesee,  and  to  ride  in  the  advanoe  with 
the  horsemen,  rather  than  in  the  rude  carriages 
fomidied  for  the  ladies.    This  they  did. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  and  after  endless  delays, 
orders  were  issued  that  the  retreat  should  com- 
mence next  morning ;  Akbar  and  the  other  chiefs 
having  been,  by  lulls  on  Lidia,  extravagantly 
paid  to  provide  for  and  protect  them  on  the  march 
io  Jellalabad.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive 
at  the  truth  as  to  the  degree  of  fidelity  to  his  en- 
gsgementa  maintained  by  Akbar,  though  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  made  by  Lieutenant  Eyre  long 
after  the  event,  if  it  is  to  be  Implicitly  reeei?ed. 
Would  s^tle  the  question: — 

Of  Kahommed  Akbar  Khan,  I  have  been  told  from  an 
uthentie  sonree  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  departure 
of  the  army  from  Oalnd  on  the  6th  of  January,  he  and 
Siltaa  Jan  made  their  appearaooe  booted  and  qinrred 
Wore  the  assembly  of  chiefs,  and  being  asked  by  Nuwab 
Zeman  Shah  where  they  were  going,  Mahommed  Akbar 
replied, "  I  am  going  to  slay  all  the  Feringhee  dogs,  to 
U  sure.**  Again :  on  the  passage  of  our  troops  throogh 
ttte  Khoerd-Cabol  pass  on  the  8tb,  he  followed  with  B<Hae 


ohiefr  in  the  rear,  and  in  the  same  breath  called  to  the 
Gi\jyes  in  Penian  to  desist  from,  and  in  Pmktoo  to  eoo- 
tinue,  firing.  This  explains  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
massaere,and  clears  np  every  donbt  regarding  Manommed 
Akbar's  treachery. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  terms  on  which  the  British 
parted  with  their  august  protege  in  the  Bala 
Hissar.    He  was  not  too  weU  used  at  the  last :— * 

Shah  Soojah  has  sent  a  message  to  ask  if  not  eves 
one  offleer  of  his  foree  will  stand  by  him.  This  message 
was,  I  know,  delivered  by  Stnrt  himself  to  several ;  buft 
oircomstanoes  admitted  not  of  their  further  adherence. 
Indeed  it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  the  king  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  insurrection,  never  dreaming  that  it  would 
go  BO  ftr.    [This  is  said  by  Lady  Sale.] 

The  assumption  is  not  altogether  established, 
though  supported  by  subsequent  evidence.  Though 
the  king  was  very  desirous  to  be  rid  of  his  alliei 
as  soon  as  was  oonsbtent  with  his  safety,  and  had 
been  peculiarly  jealous  of  the  surveillanee  «f 
Bumes,  who  was  all  along  personally  obnoxious 
to  him ;  how  far  he  actively  participated  in  the 
treachery  of  his  vizier,  and  other  officials,  can 
never  now  be  fully  ascertained ;  nor  is  it  of  mudt 
consequence.  Li  one  place  it  ifi  Stated  by  Iieu« 
tenant  Eyre  :— 

Captain  ConoUy  had  obtained  conyineing  proof  that 
Shah  Soojah  onginsted  the  rebellion  with  a  view  to  ge^ 
rid  of  Bumes,  whom  he  detested,  and  of  several  chiefrt 
whom  he  hoped  to  see  fall  a  sacrifioe  to  onr  vengeance ; 
little  anticipatiDg  the  ruinous  result  to  himself  and  to 
us.  Poor  Bumes  had  made  but  few  friends  among  the 
chiefs,  who  now  never  mention  his  name  but  in  terms  of 
the  bitterest  hatred  and  scom.  He  seems  to  have  kept 
too  much  aloof  from  them ;  thus  they  had  no  opportun- 
ity of  appreciating  his  many  valuable  qualities,  and  saw 
in  him  only  the  traveller,  who  had  come  to  spy  tiie  naked- 
ness of  the  land,  in  order  that  he  might  betray  it  to  his 
countrymen.  The  king  considered  him  as  a  persona} 
enemy,  and  dreaded  his  probable  succession  to  the  po6| 
of  Envoy  on  the  departure  of  Sir  W.  Macnaghten. 

The  morning  on  which  the  unhappy  retreat  oom« 
menoed  was  intensely  cold ;  with  snow  lying  a  feet 
deep  on  the  ground,  and  the  thermometer  consider- 
ably below  the  freezing  point.  So  ill  had  the 
preliminary  measures  been  taken,  and  the  army 
was  so  encumbered  with  camp-followers,  and  wo* 
men  and  children,  that  from  a  bridge  intervening, 
two  hours  and  a  half  were  spent  in  marching  the 
first  mile  from  the  abandoned  cantonments.  And 
already  the  havoc  had  begun.    Lady  Sale  tells:— 

Mrs.  Sturt  and  I  rode  with  the  horsemen  through  the 
river,  in  preference  to  attempting  the  rattling  bridge  of 
planks  laid  across  the  gun  carriages:  but  the  camp« 
followers  determined  not  to  go  through  the  water,  and 
jostled  for  their  turns  to  go  over  the  bridge.  This  delay 
was  the  origin  of  the  day's  misfortune,  which  involved 
the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  baggage,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  commissariat  stores. 

The  troops  had  been  on  half  rations  during  the  whole 
of  the  siege :  they  consisted  of  half  a  seer  of  wheat  per 
diem,  with  melted  ghee  or  dhal,  for  fighting  men ;  and 
for  camp-followers,  SNT  some  time,  of  a  qnarter  of  a  seer 
of  wheat  or  barley The  poorer  camp- 
followers  had  latterly  subsisted  on  such  animals  (cameliL 
ponies,  &o.)  as  had  died  firom  starvation.  The  men  had 
suffered  much  ttom  over-work  and  bad  feeding,  also  tnm 
want  of  firing;  for  when  all  the  wood  in  store  was  ez« 
pended,  the  chiefs  objected  to  our  cutting  down  any 
more  of  the  fhiit  trees ;  and  their  wishes  were  complied 
with.  Wood,  both  public  and  private,  was  stolen:  when 
ours  was  gone,  we  broke  up  boxes,  chests  of  drawers,  &c. ; 
and  our  last  dinner  and  breakfast  at  Cabul  were  eoeked 
with  the  wood  of  a  mahogany  dining-table 
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When  the  rear-guard  left  cantonments,  they  were  fired 
upon  from  the  cantonment,  then  filled  with  Afi'ghans.  The 
servants,  who  were  not  concerned  in  the  plnnder,  all 
threw  away  their  loads  and  ran  off.  Priyate  haggage, 
commissariat,  and  ammunition,  were  nearly  annihilated 
at  one  fell  swoop.  The  whole  road  was  covered  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  lying  down  in  the  snow  to  die. 

The  only  baggage  we  saved  was  Mrs.  Stnrt's  bedding, 
on  which  ike  ayah  rode ;  and  keeping  her  close  to  us,  it 
was  saved. 

Lieatenant  Eyre  relates,  that  the  last  of  the  troops 
had  not  left  the  cantonments,  when  thousands  of 
Affghans,  the  majority  of  whom  were  fanatical 
Ghazeeas,  thronged  the  cantonments,  rending  the 
aur  with  exulting  cries,  and  committing  every  kind 
of  atrocity.  As  soon  as  they  had  satiated  them- 
selves with  plunder,  some  of  them  began  to  burn 
everything  that  had  belonged  to  the  hated  **  Ferin- 
phee  dogs  "while  others  amused  themselves  by  firing 
on  the  rear  of  the  troops. 

The  friends  of  the  British  in  the  city  had  re- 
iterated the  advice  that  the  army  should  push  on, 
at  all  risks,  to  Khoord-Cabul  the  first  day,  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles  ;  but,  instead  of  following  this 
wise  counsel,  the  General  gave  orders  to  halt  within 
five  miles  of  their  place  of  starting,  where  the  first 
wretched  night  was  spent,  the  foretaste  of  worse 
days  and  nights.  We  have  seen  that  they  had 
already  been  plundered  of  every  comfort  and  ne- 
cessary ;  and  Lady  Sale  relates  of  this  first  night: 

There  were  no  tents,  save  two  or  three  small  palls  that 
arrived.  All  scraped  away  the  snow  as  best  they  might, 
to  make  a  place  to  lie  down  on.  The  evening  and  night 
were  intensely  cold :  no  food  for  man  or  beast  procurable, 
except  a  few  handfuls  of  bhoosa,  for  which  we  paid  ftom 
five  to  ten  rupees.  Captain  Johnson,  in  our  great  dis- 
tress, kindly  pitched  a  small  pall  over  us :  but  it  was 
dark,  and  we  had  few  pegs;  the  wind  blew  in  under  the 
sides,  and  I  felt  myself  gradually  stiffening.  I  left  the 
bedding,  which  was  occupied  by  Mrs.  Sturt  and  her  hus- 
band, and  doubled  up  my  legs  in  a  straw  chair  of  John- 
son's, covering  myself  with  my  poshteen.  Mr.  Mein 
and  the  ayah  fully  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  space. 

Previous  to  leaving  cantonments,  as  we  must  abandon 
most  of  our  property,  Sturt  was  anxious  to  save  a  few  of 
his  most  valuable  books,  and  to  try  the  experiment  of 
sending  them  to  a  friend  in  the  city.  Whilst  he  selected 
these,  I  found,  amongst  the  ones  thrown  aside,  Campbell's 
Poems,  which  opened  at  Hohenlinden ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  one  verse  actually  haunted  me  day  and  night : — 

"  Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet, 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet ; 
And  evexy  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier^s  sepulchre.** 

I  am  fkr  f^m  being  a  believer  in  presentiments;  but 
this  verse  is  never  absent  from  my  thoughts.  Heaven 
forbid  that  our  fears  should  be  realized :  but  we  have 
commenced  our  retreat  so  badly,  that  we  may  reasonably 
have  our  doubts  regarding  the  finale. 

Never  was  ill  omen  more  terribly  verified.  They 
were  on  the  move  by  half-past  seven  next  morn- 
ing; "no  order  given — ^no  bugle  sounded  ;"  the 
men  half  frozen,  and  having  spent  the  night  without 
bedding  or  a  particle  of  food.  Several  had  died  in 
the  night ;  discipline  was  at  an  end  ;  the  soldiers 
straggling  everywhere,  and  the  camp-followers 
pushing  a-head  to  gain  an  imaginary  security ; — 
wholly  imaginary,  as  the  enemy  were  collecting 
everywhere  around  them ;  front,  centre,  and  rear. 
As  they  advanced,  the  snow  lay  deeper ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Lieutenant  Eyre,  the  cold  wbls  so  intense, 
tliat  their  breath  frozi»,  and  formed  a  coating  of 


small  icicles  on  their  moustaches  and  beards.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  AfiTghanistan  is  altogether 
a  high-lying  central  region.  In  weather  so  extreme 
to  Europeans,  what  must  the  shivering,  puny  na- 
tives of  India  have  felt  ?  The  second  day's  march 
had  not  long  conmienced,  when  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  rear  by  numerous  small  parties  of  A£Fghau 
horsemen,  that  had  been  hanging  upon  the  flanks 
of  the  army.  Much  baggage  was  captured,  and  a 
harassing  fire  kept  up  on  the  rear  of  the  force. 
By  an  unlucky  accident,  some  mountain-train  gnus 
were  at  this  time  upset ;  and  this  was  the  signal 
for  the  Affghans  to  rush  in  and  seize  them.  The 
soldiers  were  too  much  dispirited  to  defend  the 
guns ;  and,  shortly  afterwords,  the  Afighan  horse  in 
a  body  charged  into  the  midst  of  the  remaining 
baggage,  carried  off  great  quantities  of  plunder, 
and  created  the  utmost  confusion  and  diamaT. 
Many  soldiers  now  dropped  from  exhaustion  u 
well  as  wounds.  Towards  the  close  of  the  second 
day  we  learn  from  Lieutenant  Eyre's  namtiTe, 
that  the  General,  instead  of  pushing  on  for  Khooid- 
Cabul,  on  hearing  that  the  rear  had  been  attacked, 
ordered  a  halt,  and  sent  back  troops  and  two  gnns 
to  drive  oflF  the  hourly-increasing  enemy.  This  was 
done  by  Brigadier  Shelton.  But  where,  meanwhile, 
were  the  protecting  chiefs?  those  who  had  receiTcd 
bills  on  India  to  the  amount  of  £45,000,  to  escort 
the  army  safely  to  Jellalabad  ?  Captain  Skinner, 
knowing  that  Mahommed  Akbar  was  encamped  m 
the  neighbourhood,  sought  an  interview  with  that 
chief,  who  told  him  that  they  had  been  attacked, 
because  they  had  marched  contrary  to  the  vifihn 

of  the  chiefs : — 

He  insisted  on  our  halting  at  Bootkfaak  till  the  fbOow- 
ing  morning,  in  which  case  he  would  provide  food,ft^ 
age,  and  firewood  for  the  troops ;  but  he  said  that  be 
should  expect  six  hostages  to  ensure  our  not  marchiog 
beyond  T^zeen,  before  tidings  should  be  received  of  Gen- 
eral Sale's  evacuation  of  Jellalabad,  for  which  an  ord« 
had  been  already  despatohed  to  that  officer,  in  eoBfrii- 
ance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

These  terms  having  been  agreed  to,  the  firing  eeaeed 
for  the  present,  and  the  foree  came  to  a  halt  on  woe 
high  ground  near  the  entrance  of  the  Khoord'Oabal  ptfh 
having  in  two  days  accomplished  a  distance  of  cniyte* 
mUet  from  Cabul. 

Thus  closed  the  second  day  of  this  fatal  mtfch; 

but  not  thus  ended  its  horrors : — 

Here,  again,  the  oonfhsion  soon  became  indescribiMe. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  an  immense  multitude  of  from  14,000 
to  16,000  men,  with  several  hundred  cavahy  horses  and 
baggage  cattle,  were  closely  jammed  together  in  one 
monstrous,  unmanageable,  jumbling  mass.  Night  agm 
closed  over  ns,  with  its  attendant  train  of  boironr 
starvation,  cold,  exhaustion,  death ;  and  of  aU  dwthi  i 
can  imagine  none  more  agonizing  than  that,  ^^'^ 
nipping  frost  tortures  every  sensitive  limb,  nntd  we 
tenacious  spirit  itself  sinks  under  the  exquisite  eztKBi 
of  human  suffering. 

January  8t*.— At  an  early  hour  the  trescbM«B» 
Affgh^na  again  commenced  to  molest  us  with  thetf  v^- 

Too  well  does  this,  and  similar  passages,  bear 
us  out  in  affirming  that  nothing  in  the  ^^^'^^ 
the  French  from  Moscow  was  more  appalling  «^ 
those  terrible  six  days  in  A£Pghanistan. 

It  was  now  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  *^ 
once  more  the  living  mass  of  men  and  «"*"*[*  J|T 
in  motion,  and  entering  the  pass  of  Khoord-Cabw. 
The  strongest  men  were  now  prostrated  from  jj 
effects  of  the  extremes  of  cold  and  hunger  wbic 
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they  h&d  enduied.  Even  among  the  cavalry,  vrho 
had  suffered  least,  some  of  the  men  were  obliged  to 
be  lifted  on  their  horses,  and  only  a  few  hundred 
fighting  men  remained  fit  for  service.  We  can 
neither  omit  nor  abridge  the  terrible  description 
which  Lieutenant  Eyre  has  given  of  the  march  of 
the  harassed  army  through  the  pass  of  Khoord- 
Cabul  :— 

The  idea  of  threading  the  stupendous  pass  before  us, 
in  the  face  of  an  armed  tribe  of  blood-thirsty  barbarians, 
with  such  a  dense  irregular  multitude,  was  fHghtful; 
ud  the  spectacle  then  presented  by  that  waving  sea  of 
uimated  beings,  the  majority  of  whom  a  few  fleeting 
boun  would  transform  into  a  line  of  lifeless  carcasses 
to  gnide  the  ftature  traveller  on  his  way,  can  never  be 
forj^ten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  We  had  so  often 
been  deceived  by  Affghan  professions,  that  little  or  no 
eonfidenoe  was  placed  in  the  present  truce ;  and  we  com- 
ffl£iiced  our  passage  through  the  dreaded  pass  in  no  very 
sanguine  temper  of  mind.  This  truly  formidable  defile 
is  abont  five  miles  from  end  to  end,  and  is  shut  in  on 
either  hand  by  a  line  of  lofty  hills,  between  whose  pre- ' 
dpitoiu  sides  the  sun,  at  this  season,  could  dart  but  a 
fflofflentaiy  ray.  Down  the  centre  dashed  a  mountain 
torrent,  whose  impetuous  course  the  frost  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  arrest,  though  it  succeeded  in  lining  the 
edges  with  thick  layers  of  ice,  over  which  the  snow  lay 
ooDwlidated  in  alippery  masses,  affording  no  very  easy 
footing  for  our  jaded  animals.  This  stream  we  had  to 
crott  and  recross  about  eight-and-twenty  times.  As  we 
proceeded  onwards,  the  defile  gradually  narrowed,  and 
the  GUjyes  were  observed  hastening  to  crown  the  heights 
in  eonsiderable  force.  A  hot  fire  was  opened  on  the 
tdTuee,  with  whom  were  several  ladies,  who,  seeing 
their  only  chance  was  to  keep  themselves  in  rapid  motion, 
S^ped  forward  at  the  head  of  all,  running  the  gauntlet 
of  the  enemy's  bullets,  which  whizzed  in  hundreds  about 
their  eus,  until  they  were  fairly  out  of  the  pass.  Provi- 
dntMj  the  whole  escaped,  with  the  exception  of  Lady 
Sile,  who  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  arm.  It  ought, 
bowerer,  to  be  mentioned,  that  several  of  Mahommed 
Altar's  chief  adherents,  who  had  preceded  the  adyance, 
exerted  themselves  strenuously  to  keep  down  the  fire; 
but  nothing  could  restrain  the  Gi^yes,  who  seemed  fully 
determined  that  nobody  should  interfere  to  disappoint 
them  of  their  prey.  Onward  moved  the  crowd  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fire,  and  fearful  was  the  slaughter  that 
earned.  An  umversal  panic  speedily  previJled ;  and 
thoQsands,  seeking  refuge  in  fiight,  hurried  forward  to  the 
front,  abandoning  baggage,  arms,  ammunition,  women 
and  children,  regardless  for  the  moment  of  everything 
bot  their  own  lives. 

The  rear-gnard,  consisting  of  H.  M.'s  44th  and  54th 
X.  I^  suffered  severely ;  and  at  last,  finding  that  delay 
was  only  destruction,  they  followed  the  general  example, 
and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  fh>nt.  Another 
bone-artillery  gun  was  abandoned,  and  the  whole  of  its 
artillerymen  slain.  Captain  Anderson's  eldest  girl,  and 
^ptain  Boyd's  youngest  boy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Afl^hans.  It  is  supposed  tiiat  3000  souls  perished  in 
the  pass. 

The  children  snatched  were  well  taken  care  of,  and, 
as  soon  as  possible,  restored  to  their  parents.  Captain 
Anderson's  little  daughter,  who  had  resided  in  the 
family  of  a  chief  in  Cabul,  where  she  was  treated 
^th  the  utmost  kindness,  had  been  instructed  to 
My,  **  My  father  and  mother  are  infidels,  but  I 
myself  am  a  Mussulman!"  Lady  Sale  mentions 
her  own  wound  as  slightly  as  if  she  had  been  in  the 
wnce  and  bound  to  receive  wounds ;  and  on  this 
awful  day,  to  her  and  to  the  army,  there  was  no 
time  for  considerations  of  self.  We  formerly  noticed 
that  she  allows  that  the  chiefs  riding  with  the  ad- 
vance were  exposed  to  the  same  risks  with  the 
British,  and  that  their  commands  were  ine£Pectual 
»i»  preventing  the  people  on  the  heights  from  firing 


down  into  the  Pass.  And  now  her  own  most 
melancholy  share  in  this  dismal  tragedy  was  draw- 
ing on.    She  relates — 

After  passing  through  some  very  sharp  firing,  we  came 
upon  Major  Thain's  horse,  which  had  been  shot  through 
the  loins.  When  we  were  supposed  to  be  in  comparative 
8afety,poor  Sturt  rode  back  (to  see  after  Thain,  I  believe :) 
his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  before  he  could  rise 
from  the  ground  he  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  ab- 
domen. It  was  with  great  difilculty  he  was  held  upon 
a  pony  by  two  people,  and  brought  into  camp  at  Khoord- 
Cabul. 

The  pony  Mrs.  Sturt  rode  was  wounded  in  the  ear 
and  neck.  I  had  fortunately  only  one  ball  tn  my  arm ; 
three  others  passed  through  my  poshteen  near  the  shoul- 
der without  doing  me  any  iigury.  The  party  that  fired 
on  us  were  not  above  fifty  yards  f^m  us,  and  we  owed 
our  escape  to  urging  our  horses  on  as  fast  as  they  could 
go  over  a  road  where,  at  any  other  time,  we  should  have 
walked  our  horses  very  carefully. 

Fortunate  it  was  for  Mrs.  Sturt  and  myself  that  we 
kept  with  the  chiefs.  Would  to  God  that  Sturt  had 
done  so  likewise,  and  not  gone  back. 

The  ladies  were  mostly  travelling  in  kajavas,  and  were 
mixed  up  with  the  baggage  and  column  in  the  pass: 
here  they  were  heavily  fired  on.  Many  camels  were 
killed.  On  one  camel  were,  in  one  kig'ava,  Mrs.  Boyd 
and  her  youngest  boy  Hugh;  and  in  the  other  Mrs. 
Mainwaring  and  her  infant,  scarcely  three  months  old, 
and  IiIts.  Ainderson's  eldest  child.  This  camel  was  shot. 
Mrs.  Boyd  got  a  horse  to  ride ;  and  her  child  was  put 
on  another  behind  a  man,  who  being  shortly  after  un- 
fortunately killed,  the  child  was  carried  off  by  the 
A£QH;hans.  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  less  fortunate,  took  her 
own  baby  in  her  arms.  Mary  Anderson  was  carried  off 
in  the  confhsion.  Meeting  with  a  pony  laden  with 
treasure,  Mrs.  Mainwaring  endeavoured  to  mount  and 
sit  on  the  boxes,  but  they  upset ;  and  in  the  hurry,  pony 
and  treasure  were  left  behind;  and  the  unfortunate  lady 
pursued  her  way  on  foot,  until,  after  a  time,  an  AIQghan 
asked  her  if  she  was  wounded,  and  told  her  to  mount 
behind  him.  This  apparently  kind  offer  she  declined, 
being  fearful  of  treachery ;  alleging  as  an  excuse  that 
she  could  not  sit  behind  lum  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  holding  her  child  when  so  mounted.  This  man  shortly 
snatched  her  shawl  off  her  shoulders,  and  left  her  to  her 
fate.  Mrs.  Mainwaring's  sufferings  were  very  great; 
and  she  deserves  much  credit  for  having  preserved  her 
child  through  these  dreadful  scenes.  She  not  only  had 
to  walk  a  considerable  distance  with  her  child  in  her 
arms  through  the  deep  snow,  but  had  also  to  pick  her 
way  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  dying,  and  wounded, 
both  men  and  cattle,  and  constantly  to  cross  the  streams 
of  water,  wet  up  to  the  knees,  pushed  and  shoved  about 
by  men  and  animals,  the  enemy  keeping  up  a  sharp  fire, 
and  several  persons  being  killed  close  to  her.  She,  how- 
ever, got  safe  to  camp  with  her  child,  but  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  change  her  clothes ;  and  I  know  from  experi- 
ence that  it  was  many  days  ere  my  wet  habit  became 
thawed,  and  can  Ailly  appreciate  her  discomforts. 

Some  European  women,  soldiers'  wives,  and  some 
children  were  carried  off.  The  troops  were  now 
through  the  Pass ;  another  terrible  night  was  dos- 
ing upon  the  army ;  and  yet  the  little  episode  we 
have  to  cite  makes  a  deeper  impression  upon  the 
feelings  than  the  overwhelming  misery  which  in- 
volved that  entire  mass  of  suffering  humanity. 

Poor  Sturt  was  laid  on  the  side  of  a  bank,  with  his 
wife  and  myself  beside  him.  It  began  snowing  heavily: 
Johnson  and  Bygrave  got  some  xummuls  (coarse  blank- 
ets) thrown  over  us.  Dr.  Bryce,  H.A.,  came  and  exa- 
mined Start's  wound :  he  dressed  it ;  but  I  saw  by  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  that  there  was  no  hope. 
He  afterwards  kmdly  cut  the  ball  out  of  my  wrist,  and 
dressed  both  my  wounds. 

Half  of  a  Sipahee's  pail  had  been  pitched,  in  which 
the  ladies  and  their  husbands  took  refhge.  We  had  no 
one  to  scrape  the  snow  off  the  ground  in  it.    Captain 
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JohiiBon  «nd  Mr.  Main  fint  usistad  poor  Start  oref  to 
ity  and  then  carried  Mrs.  Start  and  myielf  through  tho 
deep  snow.  Mrs.  Start's  bedding  (saved  by  the  ayah 
riding  on  it,  whom  we  kept  np  close  with  ourselyes)  was 
now  a  comfort  for  my  poor  wounded  son.  He  suffered 
dreadful  agony  all  night,  and  intolerable  thirst ;  and 
most  grateful  did  we  feel  to  Mr.  Mein  for  going  out 
constantly  to  the  stream  to  procure  water :  we  had  only 
h  amall  Tessel  to  fetch  it  in,  which  contained  but  a  few 
mouthfols. 

To  sleep  in  such  anxiety  of  mind  and  intense  eold  was 
impossible.  There  were  nearly  thirty  of  us  packed  to- 
gether without  room  to  turn. 

The  Sipahees  and  camp-followers,  half-frosen,  tried  to 
Ibroe  their  way,  not  only  into  the  tent,  but  actually  into 
our  beds,  if  such  resting-places  can  be  so  called — a  posh- 
teen  (or  pelisse  of  sheep  skin)  half  spread  on  the  snow, 
amd  tiie  other  half  wrapped  orer  one. 

Many  poor  wretches  died  round  Uie  tent  in  the  night. 

The  night  so  dreadful  to  them,  was  not  better  to 
their  oompanions  in  misery :-~ 

An  immense  number  of  poor  woimded  wretches  wan- 
dered about  the  camp  destitute  of  shelter,  and  perished 
during  the  night.  Groans  of  misery  and  distress  assailed 
the  ear  from  all  quarters.  We  had  ascended  to  a  still 
colder  olimate  than  we  had  left  behind,  and  were  with- 
ont  tents,  ftiel,  or  food :  the  snow  was  the  only  bed  for  all, 
and  of  many,  ere  morning,  it  prored  the  wMin^-ikeet, 
Another  dismal  morning  had  hardly  diawned, 
when  the  scenes  of  confusion  and  disorder  of  the 
former  day  were  repeated  and  increased.  There 
was  now  no  attempt  made  to  preserve  discipline ; 
and  e¥«ry  one  able  to  move  did  the  best  he  ooald 
for  himself.  Mrs.  Trevor,  the  new-made  widow, 
and  the  mother  of  seven  orphans  who  were  tra- 
▼ailing  with  her,  gave  np  her  place  in  a  sort  of  rude 
carriage^  to  Captain  Sturt,  who  must  otherwise 
have  been  left  to  die  on  the  gronnd. 

The  rough  motion  increased  his  suffering  and  accele- 
rated his  death :  but  he  was  still  eonscious  that  his  wifo 
and  I  were  with  him ;  and  we  had  the  sorrowful  satis- 
fltetion  of  giving  him  Christian  burial. 

More  than  one  half  of  the  force  is  now  frost-bitten  or 
wounded;  and  most  of  the  men  can  scarcely  put  a  foot 
to  the  ground. 

This  is  the  fourth  day  that  our  cattle  hare  had  no  food; 
Ad  the  men  are  starved  with  cold  and  hunger. 

Snrely  no  English  Lady  has  ever  written  any- 
thing more  piteous  than  this  brief  and  simple  state- 
ment of  a  fact. 

Mahommed  Akbar,  although  he  had  been  an 
incarnation  of  the  Enemy  of  Mankind,  as  some  of 
the  British  still  believe  him,  deserves  at  this  time 
aome  credit  for  a  touch  of  humanity,  nay,  a  strain 
af  generosity.  The  proposal  which  he  made  on 
this  day  was  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  widowed 
ladies^  and  those  of  the  married  men  and  their  fami- 
lies who  wonld  accept  of  his  protection,  assuring 
them  of  honourable  treatment,  and  a  sale  escort  to 
Peshawar.  He  stated  that  he  felt  a  delicacy  in 
making  the  proposal,  which  more  concerned  them 
than  himself.  This  proposal,  the  best  which  could 
have  been  made  in  the  circumstances,  was  eagerly 
accepted ;  and  to  Mahommed  Akbar  the  preeerva- 
iion  of  the  children,  the  ladies^  and  those  i^cers 
who  accompanied  them.  Is  snrely  owing.  Had 
they  remained  with  the  army,  many,  if  not  all  of 
them,  must  inevitably  have  perished  in  the  common 
dettmetion.  There  was,  on  this  arrangement,  no 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  military  and  civil 
officers — all  agreed  on  the  expediency  of  the  mea- 
•ure.    Ideatenant  Eyre  relates— « 


Up  to  this  time  scarcely  one  of  the  ladies  had  Uilcd 
a  meal  since  leaving  Cabul.  Some  had  iahaii  i  few 
days  old  at  the  breast,  and  were  unable  to  stand  with- 
out assistance.  Others  were  so  &r  adyaaeed  in  pieg. 
nancy,  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  walk  across 
a  drawing-room  wonld  have  been  an  exertion ;  yet  thm 
helpless  women,  with  their  young  flimilies,  bad  abeady 
been  obliged  to  rough  it  on  the  backs  ^  camels,  ud  on 
the  tops  of  the  baggage  yaboos :  those  who  had  abone 
to  ride,  or  were  capable  of  sitting  on  one,  were  oonsideied 
fortunate  indeed.  Most  had  been  without  shelter  sinct 
quitting  the  cantonment — their  servants  had  nearly  dl 
desert^  or  been  killed — and,  with  the  exception  of  Lidj 
Bilacnaghten  and  Mrs.  Trevor,  they  had  lost  all  their 
baggage,  having  nothing  in  the  world  left  but  the  clothes 
on  Uieir  backs  ;  tAoM,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  i&Ttl^ 
consisted  of  nicht  dr€$$e9  in  which  they  had  started 
f^m  Cabul  in  their  litters.  Under  such  drcumstancei 
a  few  more  hours  would  probably  have  seen  mbm  of 
Uiem  stiffening  corses.  The  offer  of  Blahommed  AUu 
was  consequently  their  only  chance  of  preserratios. 

Yet  it  must  have  been  with  no  tranqoU  feelings 
that  it  was  received.  Lady  Sale  and  her  daughter 
were^  on  this  day,  in  that  condition  of  ovsrwfaeliD- 
ing  sorrow,  when  the  wretched  become  for  the  tune 
indifferent  to  their  fate.  This  is  the  onlj  occasion 
on  which  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Lady  Sale  ap- 
pears to  have  been  utterly  subdued.   She  nUtoh- 

Overwhelmed  with  domettao  aflliotion,  neitbet  Mn 
Stnrt  nor  I  were  in  a  fit  state  to  decide  tn  wmkm 
whether  we  would  aoeept  the  Sirdar^  pretectien  or  not 
There  was  but  flunt  hope  of  onr  ever  getting  aft  to 
JellaUbad ;  and  we  followed  the  stveaai.  Batahhosih 
there  was  mnoh  talk  regarding  our  goi^  erar,  all  I 
personally  know  of  the  a&ir  is,  that  I  was  told  we  vm 
aU  to  go,  and  that  our  horses  were  ready,  and  we  ant 
mount  immediately  and  be  off. 

We  were  taken  by  a  very  ciFenitons  rente  to  ik 
Khoord>Gabul  forts,  where  we  found  Mahoouaed  Akkir 
Khan,  and  the  hostages.  Mr.  Boyd's  little  boy  had  km 
brought  there,  and  was  restored  to  IdM  paienta  Ma 
Bnmes  aad  young  Stoker  were  also  saved,  and  johid 
onr  party.  Anderson's  little  girl  Is  said  to  have  ten 
taken  to  Cabnl,  to  the  Nawanb  Zeman  Shah  Khan. 

Three  rooms  were  cleared  ont  for  ns,  having  no  eitMi 
except  a  snaall  door  to  each ;  and  of  coarse  thay  «<n 
dark  and  dirty. 

Here  a  large  party  were  huddled  together  is  t 
small  apartment,  with  no  comfort  of  any  kind  ure 
shelter  from  the  elements,  some  coarse  food,  and 
the  hope  of  personal  safety.  We  shall  afterwanb 
see  something  of  the  weary  marches^  and  oeaBtc^ 
marches,  and  hardships  of  the  captives,  for  sothir 
accounted  themselves,  though  Akbar  affected  to  call 
them  guests;  but  sluJl  first  follow  to  the  close  the 
fortunes  of  the  doomed  army.  On  the  lOtfa,  the 
day  after  the  o£Bcers  and  ladies  who  had  accepted 
the  protection  of  Mahommed  Akbar  had  left  the 
army,  no  enemy  appeared  for  some  houn ;  though 
many  of  the  men  dropped  £rom  fatigue,  or  wn^ 
violently  deprived,  by  their  companion^  of  their 
camels  and  horses,  and  thus  left  to  perish  on  the 
snow  or  be  butchered  by  the  Afighans.  fint,  long 
before  the  day  dosed,  the  enemy  again  apposi^y 
and  the  troops  when  attacked  made  no  reaiitsDee, 
but  threw  away  their  arms^  and  foil  an  esqr  P^7 
to  the  avengers  of  Aflghanistan.  The  armj  ^^ 
now  greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  though  nMJ 
more  had  perished  from  hunger  and  cold  than  hj 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  this  day,  end  after 
this  fresh  attack,  Captain  Skinner  was  sent  by  the 
General  to  remonstrate  with  Mahommed  A^har, 
who  replied,  that  he  could  not  control  tbe  Giiis^ 
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with  his  imall  body  of  hone,  amounting  to  only 

three  hundred.    We  have  already  seen  the  farions 

spirit  displayed  by  these  lawless  chief s^  to  which  the 

English  officers  were  themselyes  witnesses.   Akbar 

also  protested  that  the  desertions  to  him  which 

were  taking  place  to  a  great  extent  among  the 

natire  troopsi,  were  not  incited  by  him ;  and,  in 

proof  of  this,  he  offered  to  shoot  every  deserter  that 

eime  in  from  the  British  camp.  There  were  strong 

doubts  of  his  good  futh,  to  which  his  unfulfilled 

promises  to  provide  food,  fiiel,  and  forage  for  the 

army,  gave  countenance ;  but  it  was  thought  wisest 

to  dittemble.    Lady  Sals  states  that,  at  this  inter- 

riew,  Akbar  undertook  for  the  safe  escort  of  the 

troops  to  Jellalahadj  if  the  general  would  consent 

to  conduct  them  unarmed,  and  give  his  Afighans 

the  use  of  their  weaponsi  as  an  assurance  that  no 

trescheiy  was  meditated.    This  might  have  been 

listened  to  as  the  proposal  of  the  Paladin  of  some 

higfa-strained  romance  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  but 

not  one  to  be  entertained  by  a  modem  soldier.    It 

was  njected  by  the  €reneral ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 

tey  what  other  course  he  could  have  followed, 

though  it  may  ht  that  Mahommed  Akbar  was  not 

wholly  insincere  when  he  said,  that  the  last  chance 

of  safety  for  the  remainder  of  the  army  was  to  lay 

down  their  arms,  as  the  Afighans  had  no  faith  in 

theb  prouiises.    Yet  how  could  he  have  guaranteed 

their  safety  from  his  fanatical  followers,  whatever 

bad  been  his  true  puxposel  From  Lady  Sale,  who, 

like  Lieutenant  £yre,  received  her  information  after 

tbe  calamity  was  past,  we  borrow  this  account  of 

the  fourth  day's  march  :^- 

The  troops  continued  their  fearfhl  march  [firom  Khoord- 
CM:]  the  remnant  of  the  camp-follower8,with  several 
woonded  officers^  went  ahead :  for  five  miles  they  saw 
Ao  enemy ;  all  irAo  ooidd  not  walk  leere  necesiarily  left 
hAind.  They  descended  a  loxig  steep  descent  to  the  bed 
of  the  T^seen  Nullah.  At  this  dip  the  scene  was  horrible : 
tbe  ground  was  covered  with  dead  and  dying,  amongst 
whom  were  several  officers:  they  had  been  suddenly 
attacked  and  overpowered.  The  enemy  here  crowded 
ftvm  the  tops  of  the  hills  in  all  directions  down  the  bed 
of  the  Nidlah,  through  which  the  rente  lay  for  liiree 
Biles ;  and  our  men  continued  their  progress  through  an 
incessant  fire  firom  the  heights  on  both  sides,  until  their 
anlTal  in  the  T^zeen  valley,  at  about  half-past  four  p.m. 

The  descent  firom  the  HufI  Kohtul  was  about  2000 
ftet ;  and  here  tliey  lost  the  snow. 

About  12,000  peraom  Kanepervked! 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  their  arrival,  the  Sirdar  and 
t  party  oame  into  the  valley  to  a  fort  higher  up,  belonging 
to  his  f^ther^in-law,  Mahommed  Shah  Khan.  A  signal 
was  made  to  his  horsemen  to  approach :  two  came,  and 
Captain  Skinner,  by  the  General's  desire,  accompanied 
them  to  MahoBuned  Akbar  Khan,  to  devise  some  means 
of  Baring  the  remnant — abont  4000  people  of  all  descrip- 
tions. 

Skinner  retnmed  at  dusk ;  and  brought  back  the  same 
message  as  from  Knbber-i-Jubhar,  regarding  disarming 
the  Europeans. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  this  day  that  the  pro- 
position fordiaarming  ^e  troops  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Genecal,  who,  weak  and  famished  as  every 
one  of  the  army  now  was^  yet  resolved  to  push  on 
through  the  Pass  of  Jugdaluck  at  an  early  hour, 
before  the  enemy  could  be  apprized  of  their  inten- 
tion to  do  what  ^ould  have  been  done  on  a  previous 
day.  Thia  seemed  the  last  chance  of  safety  to 
those  that  now  remained  of  the  broken  force. 
They  resolved  to  leave  the  camp-followers  behind, 


— ^to,  in  short,  abandon  them  to  their  fate.  But  no 
sooner  had  tiiey  started,  than  every  poor  wretch 
still  able  to  crawl  accompanied  the  march.  We 
continue  the  narrative  from  Lady  Sale's  notes, 
which  are  more  succinct  in  this  place  than  those 
of  Lieutenant  Eyre,  and  not  less  impressive : — 

The  camp-followers  baring  been  the  bane  of  this  un- 
fortunate army,  (A^jf  hoped  to  mote  off  quietly  and  leate 
them  behind;  but  no  sooner  did  they  start,  than  they 
found  that  all  who  were  able  to  stand  were  accompanying 
them.  They  left  their  remaining  gun  behind ;  and  Dr. 
Cardew,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  dip  into  the 
Tdxeen  Nullah,  was  laid  on  the  carriage  to  await  death, 
which  was  rapidly  approaching :  he  was  found  dead  by 
Mahommed  Akbtu^e  people  the  next  morning. 

The  night  was  fine  and  moonlit,  and  they  reached  Seh 
Baba  about  midnight ;  here  a  few  shots  were  fired  on 
them ;  and  the  rear  being  attacked,  the  whole  remains 
of  the  44th,  with  the  exception  of  about  nine  files  to  form 
the  advance,  were  ordered  there ;  and  thus  the  column 
remained  nntil  their  arrival  at  Jugdaluck;  their  progress 
being  again  impeded  by  that  eril  which  always  attends 
Indian  armies,  the  camp-followers ;  who,  if  a  shot  is 
fired  in  advance,  invariably  fall  back ;  and  if  in  rear, 
rush  to  the  fh>nt. 

1  Ith. — From  Seh  Baba  the  road  turns  off  sharp  to  the 
right  over  the  mountains  to  Jugdaluck ;  and  across  the 
Nullah  is  seen  the  short  road  to  Cabul,  but  which  cannot 
be  travelled  by  guns  or  camels. 

At  Seh  Baba,  Dr.  Duff,  (the  Surgeon-General  to  the 
forces  in  Affghanistan,)  who  had  1^  his  hand  cut  off 
with  a  penknife  at  T^zeen,  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
wound,  was  f^om  weakness  obliged  to  lag  behind,  and 
was  two  days  afterwards  found  murdered. 

Bareekub  is  three  miles  from  'Seh  Baba :  there  is  a 
clear  stream  of  water,  and  several  caves  cut  in  the  rocks. 
Here  our  force  observed  a  number  of  people  in  the  caves ; 
with  whom  they  did  not  interfere,  as  they  did  not  molest 
them.    They  eventually  fired  some  volleys  on  the  rear. 

At  day-break  the  advance  arrived  at  Killa  Sung,  about 
seven  mUes  from  Seh  Baba,  where  there  are  some  streams 
of  water :  this  is  the  general  encamping  ground,  though 
very  confined,  and  commanded  by  hUls  all  round. 

They  proceeded  about  half  a  mile  further  on,  and  then 
halted,  nntil  the  rear-guard  should  arrive;  but  they, 
having  been  much  molested  on  the  road,  did  not  arrive 
for  two  hours.  On  their  first  arrival  not  an  Affghan  was 
to  be  seen;  but  shortly  several  made  their  appearance 
on  the  hills,  and  the  number  continued  every  moment  to 
increase.  Not  a  drop  of  water  was  procurable ;  nor 
would  they  get  any  until  their  arrival  at  Jugdaluck. 
They  had  marched  for  twenty-four  hours  consecutively, 
and  had  still  ten  miles  to  go  before  they  could  hope  for 
rest.  On  being  joined  by  the  rear-guard  they  continued 
their  march;  the  enemy  in  small  numbers  watching 
every  opportunity  to  murder  stragglers  firom  the  column. 

At  two  miles  ttom  Jugdaluck  tiie  descent  into  the  val- 
ley commences. 

The  hiUs  on  each  side  of  the  road  were  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  who  kept  firing  f^m  their  long  juzails ;  and 
again  the  road  was  covered  with  dead  and  dying,  as  they 
were  in  such  a  mass  that  every  shot  told. 

On  arrival  in  the  valley,  a  position  was  taken  np  on 
the  first  height  near  some  ruined  walls.  As  soarcely 
any  Europeans  of  the  advance  now  remained,  and  the 
enemy  were  increasing,  the  General  called  ail  the  officers 
(about  twenty)  to  form  line  and  show  a  front :  they  had 
scarcely  done  so,  when  Captain  Grant,  Assistant- Adju- 
tant-General, received  a  ball  through  the  cheek  which 
broke  his  jaw. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  rear-gnard,  followed  np  by  the 
enemy,  the  latter  took  possession  of  two  heights  close  to 
our  position:  on  which  our  force  went  for  security  within 
the  mined  walls.  The  men  were  almost  maddened  with 
hunger  and  thirst:  a  stream  of  pure  water  ran  within 
150  yards  of  the  position,  but  no  man  could  go  for  it 
without  being  massacred. 

For  abont  half  an  hour  they  had  a  respite  from  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  who  now  only  watched  their  proceedings. 
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The  General  desired  Johnson  to  see  if  there  were  any 
bullocks  or  camels  procurable  amongst  the  followers:  he 
obtained  three  bullocks,  which  were  killed,  served  out, 
and  deronred  instantly,  although  raw,  by  the  Europeans. 

A  few  horsemen  coming  in  sight,  they  signed  for  one 
to  approach :  he  did  so,  and  on  being  questioned  what 
chief  was  present,  said  Mahommed  Akbar  Khan.  A 
message  was  sent  to  the  Sirdar  by  the  Greneral  to  know 
why  they  were  again  molested:  the  chief  replied,  he 
widied  to  oouTerse  with  Skinner,  who  immediately  ac- 
companied the  messenger.  This  was  about  half  past 
three  p.m.  of  the  11th. 

After  marching  for  thirty  hours  they  lay  down  on  the 
ground,  worn  out  by  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue : 
but  scarcely  had  Skinner  taken  his  departure,  when 
ToUey  after  Tolley  was  poured  into  the  enclosure  where 
they  were  resting.  All  was  instant  confusion,  and  a 
general  rush  took  place  outside  the  walls;  men  and 
cattle  all  huddled  together,  each  striving  to  hide  himself 
from  the  murderous  fire  of  the  enemy. 

At  this  time  tventy  gaUant  men  of  the  44th  made  a 
simultaneous  rush  down  the  hill,  to  drive  the  enemy  off 
the  heights  they  occupied:  in  this  they  were  successful; 
for,  supposing  they  were  followed  by  the  rest,  the  foe 
took  to  flight  ere  our  men  could  reach  their  position. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  so  small  a  party 
would  not  admit  of  any  division,  this  party  was  recalled. 
They  again  entered  within  the  broken  walls ;  and  in- 
stantly our  inveterate  foes  were  in  their  former  position 
dealing  death  amongst  them. 

About  5  o'clock  Skinner  returned  with  a  message  that 
the  Sirdar  wished  to  see  the  Greneral,  Brigadier  Shelton, 
and  Johnson ;  and  if  they  would  go  over  to  confer  vrith 
him,  he  would  engage  to  put  a  stop  to  any  ftirther 
massacre,  and  also  to  give  food  to  our  troops :  and  on 
condition  of  their  remaining  with  him  as  hostages  for 
General  Sale's  evacuation  of  Jellalabad,  he  would  escort 
all  the  small  remaining  party  in  safety. 

Mahommed  Shah  Khan,  father-in-law  to  the  Sirdar, 
and  whose  daughter  is  with  the  Dost  at  Loodianah,  is 
one  of  the  principal  Gi^ye  chiefs:  he  came  at  dusk 
with  an  escort  to  receive  them ;  and  they  started  in  the 
confident  hope  that  some  arrangement  would  be  entered 
into  to  save  the  lives  of  the  remainder  of  the  army.  The 
general  and  the  above-mentioned  officers  proceeded  to 
the  top  of  the  valley  for  about  two  miles,  and  found  the 
Sirdar  and  his  party  in  bivouac :  nothing  could  exceed 
x\\^  kind  manner  in  which  they  were  received.  The  chief, 
on  hearing  they  had  not  tasted  food  for  forty-eight  hours, 
had  a  cloth  spread  on  the  ground ;  and  a  good  pilao 
and  other  dishes,  as  iJso  tea,  were  quickly  brought;  and 
they  formed  a  circle  round  it,  and  all  ate  out  of  the  same 
dish. 

Their  hunger,  though  great,  was  not  to  be  compared  to 
their  thirst,  which  had  not  been  quenched  for  two  days. 

The  European  force  now  at  Jugdaluck,  was 
by  this  time  reduced  to  150  men  of  the  44th, 
16  dismounted  artillerymen,  and  25  of  the  5th 
cavalry.  Not  a  single  sepoy  had  now  either  arms  or 
ammunition.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the 
General,  and  the  English  ofi^cers  who  had  been  the 
night  before  with  Mahommed  Akbar  and  his  friends, 
were  treated  with  the  same  civility,  and  cautioned 
not  to  leave  their  tents,  lest  they  should  be  ill- 
treated  by  the  fierce  Giljyes.  It  was  at  an  in- 
terview which  the  Sirdar  had  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  Giljyes,  on  this  same  morning,  that  they 
avowed  their  bitter  hatred  of  the  British ;  refused 
60,000  rupees  offered  by  Mahommed  Shah  Khan, 
the  father-in-law  of  Akbar ;  and  declared  that  no- 
thing would  satisfy  them  but  the  extermination  of 
the  invaders !  But  we  have  already  referred  to  this 
characteristic  interview.  The  day  was  spent  in  al- 
tercation, and  an  attempt  at  conciliating  these  tur- 
bulent chiefs,  which  on  the  part  of  Akbar  seems  to 
have  been  sincere.  All  this  while  the  wretched  remain- 


der of  the  troops  were  waiting,  famiablDg  of  cold, 
hunger,  and  thirst.  Towards  evening,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Akbar'sfather-in-law,  Mahommed  Shah 
Khan,  that  everything  had  been  amicably  airanged 
for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  troops— 4he  wretched 
remnant  of  the  army — ^to  Jellalabad;  and  the 
General  wrote  a  letter,  requesting  General  Sak  to 
evacuate  that  place,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
truce.  While  the  General  was  writing  this  letter, 
shots  were  heard ;  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
troops  were  moving  oflT  through  the  pass,  followed 
hard  by  the  Giljyes.  The  desperate  resolution  to 
continue  the  march  had  been  taken  in  the  abaeDce 
of  the  Greneral,  and  Brigadier  Shelton, — ^had,  in  fact, 
been  forced  upon  the  army  from  a  constant  haiaa»- 
ing  fire  being  kept  up  on  them  all  day,  followed  br 
a  furious  onset  at  its  close ;  while  no  supplies  were 
obtained,  and  time  was  wasting  by  the  absent  cam- 
manders  in  fruitless  negotiations.  Another  trait 
of  generosity  in  Akbar  occurred  this  day,  which 
is  related  by  his  ^  unfriend"  Lady  Sale : — 

Mahommed  Akbar  Khan  told  Johnson,  alter  Hihoa- 
med  Shah  Khan  went  out  to  consult  with  the  ehie&  of 
the  pass,  that  the  latter  were  dogs  and  no  faith  ooold  be 
placed  in  them ;  and  begged  Johnson  would  send  for 
three  or  four  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  that  their  lirei 
might  be  saved  in  the  event  of  treachery  to  the  troops. 
Gladly  as  he  would  have  saved  his  indiridnal  friendi, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  explaining  to  the  Sirdar 
that  a  sense  of  honour  would  prevent  the  officers  desert- 
ing their  men  at  a  time  of  such  imminent  peril.  The 
Sirdar  also  proposed,  that  in  the  event  of  the  GiljfK 
not  acceding  to  the  terms,  he  would  himself,  at  doi^ 
proceed  with  a  party  of  horsemen  to  the  foot  of  the  bill 
where  our  troops  were ;  and,  previous  orders  being  feot 
to  the  commanding  officer  for  all  to  be  ready,  be  woold 
bring  every  European  away  in  safety,  by  each  of  \» 
horsemen  taking  up  one  behind  him:  the  Gi^eswoeld 
not  then  fire  upon  them,  lest  they  should  hit  faun  or  bis 
men.  But  he  would  not  allow  a  single  Hindostaoee  to 
follow;  as  he  could  not  protect  2000  men  (the  compated 
number.) — Johnson  interpreted  all  this  to  thegenenl: 
but  it  was  deemed  impracticable. 

The  troops,  now  commanded  by  Brigadier 
Anquetil,  in  absence  of  Greneral  Elphinstone  and 
Brigadier  Shelton,  had,  as  we  have  stated,  taken 
the  resolution  to  move  forward  without  orders, 
rather  than  be  cut  off  piece-meal. 

Between  8  and  9  o'clock  p.m.  they  took  thebdepartue ; 
which  was  rendered  a  very  trying  scene,  fh>m  the  cb* 
treaties  of  the  wounded,  amounting  to  seventy  or  ei^^t 
for  whom  there  was  no  conveyance;  and  thenfore, bow- 
ever  heart-rending  to  all,  they  were  neoessarily  abta* 
doned,  with  the  painful  conviction  that  they  would  be 
massacred  in  cold  blood,  defenceless  as  they  were,  by 
the  first  party  of  Gi^'yes  that  arrived. 

The  enemy,  who  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  u* 
tended  removal,  soon  commenced  an  attack  upon  the 
straggling  camp-followers ;  and  a  number  of  Al^Bbaa** 
favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  stole  in  va»tl^ 
the  followers  that  were  in  column,  whom  they  qiu<Hf 
despatched,  and  proceeded  to  plunder.  These  daiiij^ 
men,  however,  were  nearly  all  cut  up  or  bayonetted  by 
the  enraged  soldiery ;  who  shortly  after  came  opoo  » 
encampment  of  the  enemy ;  in  passing  which  they  were 
saluted  with  a  heavy  fire,  followed  up  by  a  sally  ipw 
the  camp-followers,  as  usual.  . . 

They  proceeded  on  until  they  came  to  a  goif^i  *^ 
low,  steep  hills  on  either  side,  between  which  the  row 
passed,  about  two  miles  from  Jugdaluck.  Htre  tv« 
barriers  had  been  thrown  across  the  road,  ^^^^^^ 
of  bushes  and  branches  of  trees.  The  road,  whieh  had 
been  flooded,  was  a  mass  of  ice,  and  the  snow  oo  tv 
hills  very  deep.    The  enemy,  who  had  waited  for  »»■ 
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mgntA  tone  at  this  spot,  rashed  npoa  the  colamn,  knife 
in  hand.  The  camp-followers  and  wounded  men  fell 
bftck  upon  the  handful  of  troops  for  protection;  thus  ren- 
dering them  powerless,  and  causing  the  greatest  con- 
fusion ;  whilst  the  men,  in  small  detached  parties,  were 
nainUining  conflicts  with  fearful  odds  against  them. 

In  this  eonfliet  the  Acting  Quartermaster-Sergeant 
fell:  and  in  the  ooni\ision,  caused  by  an  orerwhelming 
enemy  pressing  on  the  rear  in  a  night  attack,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  extricate  the 
coloor  from  the  body  of  the  fallen  man;  and  its  loss  was 
unsToidable.  The  disorder  of  the  troops  was  increased 
by  a  part  of  them,  the  few  remaining  horsemen,  galloping 
through  and  oyer  the  infantry  in  hopes  of  securing  their 
own  retreat  to  Jellalabad.  The  men,  maddened  at  being 
ridden  over,  fired  on  them;  and  it  is  said  that  some 
oiBcers  were  fired  at ;  but  that  rests  on  doubtfiil  testi- 
mony. When  the  firing  slackened,  and  the  clashing  of 
kniTes  and  bayonets  had  in  some  measure  ceased,  the 
men  moved  on  slowly ;  and  on  arriTing  at  the  top  of  the 
gorge  were  able  to  ascertain  the  feaifhl  extent  of  the 
loss  they  had  sustained  in  men  and  officers.  Of  the  latter. 
Brigadier  Anqnettl  and  aboTe  twenty  others,  were  mis- 
Bng.  The  troope  now  halted  unmolested  for  an  hour ; 
daring  whioh  time  a  few  stragglers  contrived  to  join  them. 

The  country  being  now  of  a  more  open  description, 
our  small  force  suffered  less  annoyance  firom  the  fire  of 
the  enemy:  but  the  determination  of  the  men  to  bring  on 
their  wounded  comrades  greatly  retarded  their  marching; 
and  flrom  the  troopers  haying  proceeded  onwards,  the 
wounded  could  not  be  mounted  behind  them :  thus  their 
pace  did  not  exceed  two  miles  in  the  hour.    From  time 
to  time  sudden  attacks  were  made  on  the  rear ;  parti- 
cularly in  spots  where  the  road  wound  close  under  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  and  there  a  sharp  fire  was  sure  to  be 
met  with.    In  this  manner  they  went  on  till  they  reached 
the  Soorkhab  riyer,  which  they  forded  below  the  bridge 
at  I  kM.  on  the  13th,  being  aware  that  the  enemy  would 
take  possession  of  it,  and  dispute  the  passage.    Whilst 
fording  the  riyer  a  galling  fire  was  kept  up  fh>m  the 
hridge:  and  seyeral  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 

We  hftve  now  reached  the  last  day  of  thia  fatal 
Rcreat* 

13A — From  Soorkhab  the  remnant  of  the  column 
moTed  towards  Gtindamuck :  but  as  the  day  dawned  the 
enemy's  numbers  increased;  and,  unfortunately,  daylight 
soon  exposed  to  them  how  yery  few  fighting  men  the 
colunm  contained.  The  force  now  oonsisted  of  twenty 
officers,  of  whom  Major  Griffiths  was  the  senior,  fifty 
men  of  the  44th,  six  of  the  horse  artillery,  and  four  or 
five  Sipahees.  Amongst  the  whole  there  were  but 
twenty  muskets;  300  camp-followers  still  continued 
with  them. 

Being  now  assailed  by  an  increased  force,  they  were 
compelled  to  quit  the  road,  and  take  up  a  position  on  a 
hill  adjoining.  Some  Afghan  horsemen  being  observed 
at  a  short  distance  were  beckoned  to.  On  their  approach 
there  was  a  cessation  of  firing :  terms  were  proposed  by 
Captain  Hay,  to  allow  the  force  to  proceed  without  far- 
ther hostilities  to  Jellalabad.  These  persons  not  being 
soffidently  influential  to  negotiate.  Major  Griffiths  pro- 
ceeded with  them  to  a  neighbouring  chief  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  taking  with  him  Mr.  Blewitt,  formerly  a  writer 
k  Captain  Johnson's  office,  who  understood  Persian,  that 
h  mi^t  act  as  interpreter. 

Many  Aflighans  ascended  the  hill  where  our  troops 
^waited  the  issue  of  the  expected  conference ;  and  ex- 
changes of  fHendly  words  passed  between  both  parties. 
This  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour ;  but  hostilities  were 
^newed  by  the  Affghans,  who  snatched  at  the  &«-arms 
^f  ih»  men  and  officers.    This  they  of  course  resisted ; 
^nd  drove  ihem  off  the  hill :  but  the  majority  of  the 
^nerny,  who  occupied  the  adjoining  hills  commanding 
our  position,  commenced  a  galling  fire  upon  us.    Several 
times  they  attempted  to  dislodge  our  men  from  the  hill, 
wid  were  repulsed :  until,  our  ammunition  being  expend- 
ed, and  our  fighting  men  reduced  to  about  thuty,  the 
enemy  made  a  rush,  which  in  our  weak  state  we  were 
vni^le  to  cope  with.    They  bore  our  men  down  knife  in 


hand;  and  slaughtered  all  the  party  except  Captain 
Souter  and  seven  or  eight  men  of  the  44th  and  artillery. 
This  officer  thinks  that  this  unusual  act  of  forbearance 
towards  him  originated  in  the  strange  dress  he  wore  : 
his  poshteen  having  opened  during  the  last  struggle  ex- 
posed to  view  the  colour  he  had  wrapped  round  his  body  ; 
and  they  probably  thought  they  had  secured  a  valuable 
prize  in  some  great  bahadur,  for  whom  a  large  ransom 
might  be  obtained. 

Eighteen  officers  and  about  fifty  men  were  killed  at 
the  £ial  struggle  at  Gundamnck.  Captain  Souter  and 
the  few  remaining  men  (seven  or  eight)  that  were  taken 
alive  from  the  field  were,  after  a  detention  of  a  month 
in  the  adjoining  villages,  made  over  to  Mahommed  Akbar 
Khan  and  sent  to  the  fort  of  Buddeeabad  in  the  Lugh- 
man  valley. 

The  General,  still  absent  negotiating  with  the 
chiefs,  never  again  saw  the  army.  It  had  marched 
on  the  12th,  at  night.  On  the  morning  of  the 
Idth,  he  rode  to  the  pass  of  Jugdaluck  with  Ma- 
hommed Akbar,  and  witnessed  the  dreadful  spec- 
tacle of  the  struggle  of  the  previous  night. 

They  passed  some  200  dead  bodies,  many  of  them  Eu- 
ropeans ;  the  whole  naked,  and  covered  with  large  gaping 
wounds.  As  the  day  advanced,  several  poor  wretches 
of  Hindostanees  (camp-followers,  who  h^i  escaped  the 
massacre  of  the  night  before)  made  their  appearance  from 
behind  rocks  and  within  caves,where  they  had  taken  shel- 
ter from  the  murderous  knives  of  the  Afljj^hans  and  the  in- 
clemency of  the  climate. 

The  final  struggle  at  Gundamuck — the  close  of 
this  dismal  tragedy — was  but  some  few  hours  later. 
Lieutenant  Eyre  thus  closes  the  melancholy  narra- 
tive of  the  retreat  :— 

It  only  remains  to  relate  the  fate  of  those  few  officers 
and  men,  who  rode  on  ahead  of  the  rest  after  passing 
the  barriers.  Six  of  the  twelve  officers.  Captains  Belle  w, 
Collier,  Hopkins,  Lieutenant  Bird,  Drs.  Harpur  and  Bry- 
don,  reached  Futtehabad  in  safety,  the  other  six  having 
dropped  gradually  off  by  the  way  and  been  destroyed. 
Deceived  by  the  fHendly  professions  of  some  peasants 
near  the  above-named  town,  who  brought  them  bread  to 
eat,  they  unwisely  delayed  a  few  moments  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger ;  the  inhabitants  meanwhile  armed 
themselves,  and,  suddenly  sallying  forth,  cut  down  Cap- 
tain Bellow  and  Lieutenant  Bird  ;  Captains  Collier  and 
Hopkins,  and  Drs.  Harpur  and  Brydon,  rode  off,  and  were 
pursued;  the  three  former  were  overtaken  and  slain 
within  four  miles  of  Jellalabad  ;  Dr.  Brydon  by  a  miracle 
escaped,  and  was  the  only  officer  of  the  whole  Cabul 
force  who  reached  that  garrison  in  safety. 

Such  was  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  BritiBh  army 
fh>m  Cabul,  which,  viewed  in  all  its  circumstances, — ^in 
the  military  conduct  which  preceded  and  brought  about 
such  a  consummation,  the  treachery,  disaster,  and  suffer- 
ing which  accompanied  it, — ^is,  perhaps,  without  a  par- 
allel in  history. 

(xeneral  Elphinstone  survived  the  destruction 
of  the  army  only  three  months,  hastened  to  his 
grave  by  fatigue  and  anguish  of  mind.  After  the 
annihilation  of  the  army  he  accompanied  the  other 
captives  of  Mahommed  Akbar. 

No  one  can  have  yet  forgotten  the  alarm  and  con- 
sternation universally  felt  in  England  when  the  dis- 
mal intelligence  of  the  insurrection  at  Cabul,  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Envoy  and  Sir  A.  Bumes ;  but, 
above  all,  the  capture  of  the  ladies,  came  upon  the 
nation  at ''  one  fell  swoop."  The  fate  of  the  whole 
army  excited,  for  the  time,  much  less  interest  than 
that  of  the  female  captives,  carried  off  to  the  hills, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  wild,  blood-thirsty,  and  re- 
vengeful Affghans.  To  their  adventures  we  shall 
now  turn. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Nfmber,) 
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A  Vo%e$  firm  the  Vintagi.    By  the  Author  of  "  The 
Women  of  EngUHd/'    Fisher  &  Co. 

Mi8.  Eujs  has  herself  been  a  Tee-totaller  for  four 
yean,  and  in  this  little  Tolnme  ahe  oomes  forward  ae  the 
eloquent  adroeate  for  Total  Ahitinence ;  a  subject  which 
she  hafi  introduced  more  or  leas  in  all  her  late  publl- 
cationSy  and  to  which  her  fiction  in  numbers,  FamUy 
Seerett,  was,  so  far  as  we  hare  seen  it,  entirely  deroted. 
Hie  stories  of  that  work  are  so  many  Total  Abstinence 
Tracts.  Mrs.  Hlis  is  a  thoroufhly -earnest  pleader;  and 
she  strengthens  her  argument  by  frequent  reference  to 
her  personal  ezperience.  She  enforces  upon  the  whole 
world,  the  men  and  women  of  erery  rank  and  class,  but 
especially  those  who  are  influential  from  wealth  or  posi- 
tion, the  duty  of  joining  the  Total  Abstinence  Sooiety,  of 
8olemnly  subscribing  the  Abstinence  bond,  as  she  has 
done.  Temperance  is  not  sufficient.  Moderation  is 
declared  more  dangerous,  because  more  plausible  and 
seductiye,  than  actual  excess.  Mrs.  Ellis  was  at  one 
time  quite  contemptuous  of  the  Temperance  moyement — 
an  unwise  contempt,  which  she  has  atoned  for  by  running 
to  exactly  the  opposite  extreme.  She  says  of  tiiis  eause  : 

By  degrees  it  began  also  to  assume  with  me  some- 
ifriiat  more  of  a  personal  character.  I  could  not  see 
how  I  was  right  while  indulging  in  what  was  so  fear- 
fully destructive  to  others,  and  to  some  whom  I  had 
known  and  loved.  Yet  such  was  the  force  of  habit ; 
audi  my  willingness  to  belieye  what  doctors  told  me, 
that  wine  was  necessary  to  my  health,  at  that  time  far 
ftvm  good  ;  and  such,  also,  was  my  dependence  upon 
stimulants,  for  Increasing  the  strength  of  which  I  often 
folt  miserably  in  want,  that  three  years  more  elapsed 
before  I  had  the  resolution  to  free  myself  practically, 
entirely,  and  I  now  trust  for  ever,  from  the  ^very  of 
this  dangerous  habit. 

Four  years  of  total  abstinence  from  eyerything  of  an 
intoxicating  nature,  it  has  now  been  my  happy  lot  to 
experience ;  and  if  the  improyement  in  my  health  and 
spirits,  and  the  increase  of  my  strength  during  that  time, 
be  any  proof  in  favour  of  the  practice,  I  am  one  of  those 
who  ought  especially  to  thank  God  for  the  present,  and 
take  courage  for  the  future. 

Like  many  other  women,  and  especially  those  who 
are  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  active  exertion,  I  was, 
while  in  the  habit  of  taking  wine  for  my  heidUi,  subject 
to  almost  constant  suffering  from  a  mysterious  kind  of 
sinking,  which  rendered  me  at  times  wholly  unfit  either 
for  mental  or  bodily  effort,  but  which  I  always  found 
to  be  removed  by  a  glass  of  wine.  My  spirits,  too,  par- 
took of  the  malady,  for  I  was  equally  subject  to  fits  of 
depression,  irhich  also  were  relieved,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  same  remedies.  During  the  four  yean  in  which  I 
have  now  entirely  abstained  from  the  use  of  such  reme- 
dies, I  have  been  a  total  stranger  to  these  distressing 
sensations  of  sinking  and  exhaustion ;  and  I  say  this 
with  thankfrdness,  l^cause  I  consider  such  ailments  in- 
finitely more  trying  than  absolute  pain.  That  time  of 
the  day  at  which  it  is  frequently  recommended  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit,  I  now  spend  as  pleasantly 
as  any  other  portion  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  with- 
out either ;  and  when  fatigued  by  wholesome  exercise, 
wfaieh  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  exhaustion 
above  alluded  to,  I  want  nothing  more  than  rest  or  food, 
and  have  not  a  symptom  remaiuiDg  of  what  I  used  to 
experience  when  I  felt  occasionally  as  if  my  life  was 
ebbing  away.  Thus,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  in  my  own 
mind,  and  by  my  own  experience,  confirming  as  it  does 
the  testimony  of  many  able  and  important  judges,  that 
the  very  neoiicine  we  take  in  this  maimer  to  give  us 


I  strength,  does  in  reality  produee  an  incteaae  of  fiunts^^, 
lassitude,  and  general  debility. 

This  is  the  best  passage  in  the  book.  High  time  it  i» 
that  every  one,  man  or  woman,Iiable  to  those  sensations  of 
sinking  and  exhaustion,  and  periodical  craving,  for  wfakh 


Medicine  has  a  distinct  name,  and  for  which  it 
distinct  eause,  should  pause,  and  bethink  themselves;  sod 
if  not  amenable  to  the  control  of  reason  and  duty,  then,b; 
all  means,  call  in  any  and  every  adventitious  aid  posaUe ; 
among  others,  if  Uiey  choose,  that  of  the  Total  AlKti- 
nenoe  Pledge.  The  irritable  and  sinking  condition  it- 
scribed  is  the  first  stage  of  those  afllbotions  which  sAei 
terminate  in  Detiriun  Tremens,  This  persons  so  aifeeted 
should  do,  for  their  own  sakes,  and  not  on  the  more  debat- 
able ground  of  example  to  others.  During  four  years  of  to- 
tal abstinence,  in  which  Mrs.  Ellis  has  been  cooaMtid 
with  the  Tee-total  Society,  she  has  never  felt  the  want  of 
the  stimulants  which  her  physicians  and  herself  fonoerij 
deemed  so  necessary  for  her;  and  her  health  has  been  ex- 
cellent. While,  during  two  yean  that  ahe  acted  ea  the 
partial  Abstinence  principle,  her  condition  was  lawn- 
fortable. 

But  no  sooner  was  an  entire  surrender  made  of  incli- 
nation to  a  sense  of  duty,  than  all  temptation  vanished, 
all  trial  was  at  an  end  ;  while  the  act  of  totally  ab- 
staining became  so  perfectly  easy,  as  to  call  foith  so 
other  feelings  than  those  of  gratitude  and  joy,  that  I  ms 
thus  enabled, /or  the  sake  of  others^  to  share  in  the  self- 
denials  of  the  tempted,  and  the  privations  of  the  poor. 

We  should,  however,  say,  looking  back  to  the  abon 
statement  of  the  individual  case,  that  her  own  salt 
made  this  renunciation  prudent  in  Mrs.  Ellis,  both  froD 
regard  to  health  and  mental  tranquillity,  which  bad 
suffered  under  the  use  of  stimulants.  For  thebeaefit 
of  those  meditating  Total  Abstinence,  and  likely  to  iiad 
the  practice  difficult,  we  find  the  following  rules  kid 
down : — 

If  your  abstinence  is  not  entire,  the  experiment  is  hr 
indeed  firom  being  a  fair  one  ;  for  so  long  as  the  habii 
of  taking  even  a  Uttle  is  kept  up,  the  inclination  to  take 
more  is  kept  up  also,  and  consequently  the  trial  and  the 
difficulty  remain.  If  also,  during  the  time  that  you  ab- 
stain, you  sit  up  late  at  night,  neglect  to  take  exereiK 
in  the  open  air,  or  in  any  other  manner  fkU  to  adopt  tbe 
most  rational  and  obvious  means  of  preserving  heaUb,it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  experiment  is  a  fair  one  ;  mare 
especially  when,  as  is  too  frequently  the  oase,  ever; 
malady  occurring  during  this  period  is  ehaxged  upon  tbe 
newly-formed  habit  of  total  alwtinence. 

Like  all  new  converts,  and  especially  audi  as  bare 
been  persecuton,  Mrs.  Ellis  may  be  zealous  ovemQ('b ; 
but  her  book  wUl  be  useful,  particularly  to  those  of  tbe 
respectable  of  her  own  sex  who  an  liable  toforenoon  sink- 
ings, or  who  an  under  the  necessity,  as  she  tells  as,  of  i^ 
pairing  to  the  sideboard  for  stimulants  to  soothe  their 
ruffled  spirits,  if  annoyed  by  any  trivial  domestic  casai2tT, 
such  as  the  ill  conduct  of  a  servant.  The  advice  will  alao  be 
useful  to  those  ladies  described  in  the  paeaage  bdow  >- 
but  all  this  is  for  their  own  sakes,  for  seif-preeervatiai, 
and  not  at  all  for  the  sake  of  the  iBxampIe,  which  is  is 
cases  of  this  sort,  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  stimulus  to  which  we  most  habitually,  and,  a^ 
cording  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  moet  lawftily 
resorti  is  wine.    We  fM  a  little  hint  abont  Ihe  middle 
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of  ilM  dajy  and  we  take  it  then.  We  are  ihns  strengili- 
•nad,  aad  enabled  to  go  oat  and  make  our  callB,  or  to 
attend  to  onr  duties  in  any  other  way.  We  can  even 
visit  the  poor;  and  we  reiUly  do  feel  more  yigonr,  more 
ability,  and  more  oonrage  to  admonish  them  of  their  ex- 
tiaragaace  and  ezcen,  partieularly  in  the  way  of  intern- 
jMnuMfy  immediately  after  what  we  oall  the  necessary 
ttimnlus  haa  been  taken.  We  come  back,  howerer,  ex- 
ceedingly tir^  and  did  not  the  dinner-table  present  us 
with  a  fresh  supply,  we  belieye  we  should  scarcely  be 
able  to  get  through  the  day.  Our  fathers  and  bro- 
thers, howerer,  are  surely  not  subject  to  this  faintness 
about  the  hour  of  noon  1  No  $— but  they  come  home 
zeasenably,  and  absolutely  tired,  and  they>  too,  must 
haTe  their  strength  restored  by  the  same  inTigorating 
draughts. 

Mrs.  Ellis  mentions  other  cases  in  which  no  one  will 
demur  to  Total  Abstinence  being  a  duty,  and  where  the 
neoessity  of  Total  Abstinence  necessitates  an  absolute 
rule  against  the  taste,  sight,  or  smell  of  the  powerful 
and  seductiTe  fluid. 

A  lady  of  my  acqnamtanee,  and  I  have  it  upon  her 
authority,  whose  mind  was  seriously  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  personal  abstinence,  struggled  on  for  some 
tine  ht  the  manner  I  have  described,  wiuiout  being  able 
to  make  a  suffldent  effort  for  the  eibctual  carrying  out 
ef  her  purpose.    Thus,  she  was  often  an  abstainer  for  a 
wtek  or  a  mouthy  hoping  she  might  keep  up  the  habit, 
without  really  resolying  to  do  so.    While  she  remained 
In  this  state,  it  happened  that  on  those  days  when  she 
partook,  with  her  friends,  eyen  of  tiie  smallest  quantity, 
soeii  was  the  fbree  of  habit,  and  such  the  power  of  asso- 
ciatioii^  that  she  inyaiiably  went  to  her  store-room  im- 
mediately after  they  were  gone,  aad  poured  out  for  her- 
self a  glass  of  the  wine  she  had  just  tasted  ;  nor  was  she 
exempt  from  the  same  weakness  for  two  or  three  days 
afterwards. 

Dr.  Johssoa  is  often  quoted  as  high  authority  in  Ihyour 
tf  the  aafoty  of  abstinence,  when  compared  with  mode- 
atiea.  When  asked  by  Hannah  More,  at  a  dinner- 
pirty  one  day,  to  take  a  little  wine,  he  replied,  ^  I  can- 
itot  take  a  liUe,  and  therefore  J  never  take  any,  Ab- 
i&ienoe  is  as  easy  to  me  as  temperance  would  be  dlfll- 
cuit." 


It  was  the  undeniable  duty  ef  both  the  lady  and  Dr. 
Jofaaaon  to  oAifaiii  totally,  if  they  could  not  be  temperate ; 
ktthe  latter  indiyidual  would  no  more  haye  thought  that, 
beeaoae  he  could  not  take  a  liXUe,  his  friends  should  giye 
up  the  moderate  and  proper  use  of  wine  at  their  own  tables, 
to  keep  him  out  of  all  temptation,  as  that  none  of  them 
ibould  eat  fresh-baked  bread  or  butter,  because  his  health 
lequifwd  a  plain,  stale  loaf.  Nor  had  Johnson,  or  persons 
ef  similar  temperament,  any  particular  merit  in  practising 
entire  Abstinence,  if  ttiey  found  it  easier  than  Tempe- 
lanoe,  which  Mrs.  Ellis  contends  that  it  is ;  though,  bad 
as  the  drinking  world  may  be,  this  surely  does  not  hold  as 
a  genaial  rule.  A  yery  great  minority  of  those  who  taste 
move  or  less  freely  of  all  kinds  of  liquids  that,  if  taken 
to  excess,  haye  the  power  to  intoxicate,  are  decidedly 
to  be  pronounced  Temperate;  aad  haye  no  personal 
reason  to  come  under  any  pledge  of  Abstinence  ;  unless 
it  is  oontended  that  any  use  of  such  beyerages,  howeyer 
modexatey  is,  under  all  circumstances,  sinfhl,  with  the 
exception  of  the  use  permitted  by  the  physician's  leaye. 
Is  it  then  a  duty  to  haye  a  consultation,  aad  pay  a  fee, 
before  a  man  can  allow  himself  a  glass  of  wine,  howeyer 
mneh  he  may  feel  that  he  needs  it,  or  howeyer  agree- 
aMe  to  him  is  what  he  regards  as  a  perfectly  innocent 
Inxnry  1  Flrom  Mrs.  Ellis's  treatise  one  is  led  to  ima- 
gine th»t  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  carried  to  an 
excess  among  women  in  respectable  and  high  society  in 
Ba^and  which  is  little  snspeeted,  if  this  ^  means  of 
tscitemeal"  really  betrays  them  into  the  follies  and 


errors  enumerated  in  the  passage  cited  below.  Haying 
spoken  of  the  ill  effects  of  moderate — or  what  she  calls 
moderate,  though  it  must,  from  the  effects,  be  immode- 
rate— stimulus  on  men,  she  proceeds^ — 

Hence  an  endless  catalogue  of  eyHs,  arising  from  the 
miscalculations,  oyersights  in  business,  hasty  conclusions, 
intemperate  expressions,  weakness  under  temptation,  and 
general  subsenriency  of  principle  to  inclination,  amongst 
men ;  while  amongst  women  the  sad  consequences  of  the 
tell-tale  tongue,  the  sudden  impulse,  and  the  wilftil  act, 
haye  been  scarcely  less  calamitous.  To  women  espe- 
oially,  the  excitement  of  society  alone  is  often  enough, 
aad  too  much  for  the  equanimity  of  minds  oyer  which 
there  has  been  exercised  no  habitual  control ;  and,  after 
the  accustomed  means  of  increasing  that  excitement 
haye  been  fireely,  though  not  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  world  too  iW»ly  used,  how  many,  through  the  long, 
dull,  weary,  nunming  hours,  haye  to  look  back  with 
shame  to  the  confhsed  and  busy  scenes  of  the  preyious 
eyening,  amongst  which  the  dim,  but  certain  witness  of 
their  own  folly  stands  forth  conspicuous^  as  if  to  warn 
them  against  oyer  Tenturing  upon  the  same  unguarded 
course  again! 

But  it  would  require  yolumes  to  detail  eyen  the  most 
familiar  instances  arising  from  ^s  practice  as  it  pre- 
yails  in  society,  impregnating  with  its  poison  the  secret 
springs  of  feeling,  and  stimulating  to  all  those  little  acts, 
thoughts,  looks,  and  words  which  constitute  the  heoin" 
nim^  ot  eyil,  and  which  may  justly  be  compared  to 
q>arks  applied  to  a  long  train  of  misehief,  including  the 
practice  of  eyery  kind  of  selfishness,  duplicity,  and,  too 
often,  bad  faith.  Would  that  peculiar  look,  for  instance, 
haye  been  giyen  I  Would  that  word  haye  passed  the 
fair  speaker's  lips  t  Would  that  strange  eccentric  act 
haye  been  committed,  had  no  artificial  stimulus  been 
used  f  Oh,  woman  !  reckless  woman  !  how  often  has 
thy  character  receiyed  a  bias,  and  thy  whole  life  a  shade, 
from  the  consequences  of  some  rash  purpose  conceiyed 
without  a  thought  of  harm,  and  acted  upon  from  the 
sudden  impulse  of  a  moment  1  How  often  has  tiie  friend 
of  thy  bosom  been  wounded,  the  love  of  years  de- 
stroyed, and  shipwreck  made  of  happiness  and  peace, 
from  the  mere  indulgence  of  a  transient  inclination  too 
impetuous  for  reason  to  control  1  And  yet  under  cir- 
cumstanoes  of  peculiar  temptation  firom  the  excitement 
incident  to  society,  woman  is  the  first  to  place  herself  in 
peril,  by  yolnntarily  adding  to  the  stimulus,  of  which 
she  has  already  more  than  her  natural  prudence  can 
restrain. 

Thus,  then,  we  yenture  to  trifle  with  the  immortal 
mind  ;  thus  we  presumptuously  dare  to  mfile  the  calm 
of  that  bright  mirror  which  ought  to  reflect  the  image  of 
Diyinity  I 

Now,  if  all  this  eyil  comes  of  the  glass  of  wine,  or  sip 
of  negus  or  punch,  that  the  ladies  are  allowed  at  dinner 
or  at  eyening  parties,  aad  which  is,  ^  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world,"  not  too  freely  allowed,  they  surely 
ought  to  abstain,  or  else  the  world  ought  to  alter  its 
standard  of  the  measure  ladies  are  permitted  to  drink. 
But  when  or  where  in  respectable  society  are  these  oyer- 
stimulated,  these  excited  and  reckless  women  to  be  seen ! 

It  would  appear,  from  Mrs.  Ellis,  that  the  ministers 
of  religion  sometimes  prime  themselyes  for  extraor- 
dinary oratorical  efibrts  by  artificial  and  intoxicating 
stimulants.  This  is  scarcely  a  legitimate  use  of  the 
'^  creature  ;"  nor  can  we  think  it  one  i^quently  had 
recourse  to;  although,  in  peculiar  and  indeed  impossible 
circumstances,  Mrs.  Ellis  seems  willing  to  allow  of  it. 
She  says, — 

Were  it  lawful  or  expedient  for  the  Christian  to 
throw  the  whole  energy  of  his  mind  and  body  into  one 
great  public  effort,  and  to  leaye  nothing  for  his  priyate 
hours,  for  his  family,  or  for  the  religion  of  his  closet,  but 
neryous  irritation,  weariness,  or  senseless  sleep,  I  should 
be  willing  to  allow  that  the  use  of  stimulants  might  be 
fliyourable  to  such  a  course  of  action.    Indeed,  I  am  but 
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too  well  assured,  that  many  extraordinary  instances  of 
oratorical  power,  many  startling  flashes  of  brilliant  ge- 
nius, and  many  single  efforts,  almost  supernatural  in 
their  force  and  their  effect,  hare  been  produced  under 
the  influence  of  this  kind  of  excitement.  But  who  has 
followed  the  indiriduals,  fh>m  whom  such  extraordinary 
action  emanated,  home  to  their  families  or  their  closets  f 
or,  having  so  followed  them,  who  would  pronounce  upon 
their  condition  there  as  being  that  of  happy  men — of 
men  whose  daily  and  hourly  conduct  constituted  one 
continued  homage  to  the  purity,  the  holiness,  and  the 
benignity  of  their  Creator  I 

No.  I  appeal  to  common  sense,  to  experience,  and  to 
observation  of  the  world  in  general,  whether  the  indivi- 
duals thus  occasionally  wrought  upon  by  artiflcial  sti- 
mulus for  a  particular  and  transitory  purpose,  are  not, 
of  all  mankind,  the  least  enviable  in  their  private  expe- 
rience and  habits,  the  most  irritable  in  their  feelings, 
and  the  most  weary  of  life  and  its  accumulated  ills. 

Just  in  proportion  then  as  the  religious  professor  allows 
himself  to  approach  to  this  extreme,  his  private  life  and 
the  secret  history  of  his  religious  character  become 
stamped  witi^  an  impress  fearfully  at  Tariance  with  the 
calm  purity,  the  clear  intelligence,  and  the  high  spiritual 
enjoyment  which  constitute  the  Qnistian's  happiest  fore- 
taste of  the  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

Such  observations,  however,  belong  only  to  the  theory 
of  this  dangerous  practice.  Facts,  awful  facts,  attested 
by  ministers  of  every  religious  denomination,  are  not 
wanting  to  assure  us,  that  of  the  causes  of  religious  de- 
clension now  prevailing  in  the  world,  the  drinking  usages 
of  our  enlightened  country  have  been  the  most  fatal  in 
their  consequences. 

An  argument  against  the  use  of  anything  whatever 
from  its  abuse,  is  as  old  as  human  discordance  in  opinion 
and  taste,  and  is  of  universal  application.   It  lies  against 
turtle-soup  and  cu6tard,because  aldermen  are  or  were  apt 
to  over-eat  themselves,  when  these  good  things  were  set 
before  them,  and  to  die  of  apoplexy, — against  music,  be- 
cause [some  enthusiastic  amateurs  fiddle  all  day  long, — 
against  dancing,  because  it  sometimes  excites  youthfbl 
spirits  beyond  the  rigid  line  of  decorum, — against  a  warm 
and  lively  faith,'because  some  men  and  women  became  fa- 
natics, or  deranged  in  their  intellects.    The  Tee-totallers 
employ  the  same  arguments  in  denying  totcdly  the  we  of 
those  beverages  which  medicine  freely  prescribes  as 
among  its  best  and  its  most  gratefU  restoratives  ;  and 
which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  in  all  ages  have 
placed  among  the  thousand  other  admitted  harmless  lux- 
uries and  solaces  of  existence,  all  of  them  to  be  used,  not 
abused.  These  they  hold  not  merely  useless,  but  noxious, 
and  this  not  only  in  their  abuse,  but  in  their  elemen- 
tary character,  of  producing,  when  taken  to  excess, 
intoxication  in  all  its  direfhl  degrees.    Mrs.  Ellis's  dis- 
course may  probably  gain  a  few  more  pledges  to  the 
Total  Abstinence  Societies  ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  we 
rejoice  to  think  that  refining  taste,  improved  morals,  and 
the  force  of  example,  are  silently  settling  this  great  ques- 
tion everywhere ;  and  that  if  pledges  are  not  universally 
given,  it  is  because  they  are  not  fielt  to  be  required. 
Meanwhile,  we  wish  all  manner  of  success  to  Father 
Mathew;  and  no  harm  to  those  who  take  the  pledge, 
provided  they  are  tolerant  and  charitable  with  those 
who  do  not  yet  entertain  their  notions,  nor  follow  their 
practice. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  PrinoipUi  of  Human  Happinett 
and  Human  Duty,  In  Two  Books.  By  George 
Ramsay,  B.  M.,  Author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Wealth,  &c.  Octavo,  pp.  554.  London  :  Pic- 
kering. 

No  speculative  inquiry 'can  have  the  importance  of 
that  which  comprehends  the  entire  *^  end  and  aim"  of  our 


being; — ^the  pursuit  of  the  purest  happiness  by  tbe  best 
means,  the  scope  of  which  embraces  the  present  sad  the 
future — Time  and  Eternity. 

In  entering  upon  the  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Human  Happiness,  our  author  recognises  two  gnnd 
divisions  of  this  subject ;  first,  Speculative  Morality,  or 
that  branch  which  treats  of  the  ncUure  and  origim  of  the 
moral  sentiments  ;  and  Practical  Morality,  which  inyt9- 
tigates  the  qualities  of  actions,  and  fixes  their  nle  or 
standard  ;  what  Mackintosh  terms  ^the  Criterion  of 
Morality."  The  fundamental  principle  of  monl  ictioB 
is  admitted  by  Mr.  Ramsay  to  be  Utility ;  but  not  ob* 
lity  in  the  restricted  or  loose  sense  in  which,as  hetluob, 
the  term  has  been  employed  by  Paley  and  Bentham,  ud 
the  other  utilitarian  moralists;  who,  our  author  allege:, 
have,  in  general,  laid  too  much  stress  upon  the  kosoU 
and  self-regarding  pleasures,  and  too  little  on  the  porelj 
mental  and  social ;  or  If  the  masters  have  not  done  w, 
then  this  tendency  has  been  shown  by  the  disciples.  Hr 
thinks  the  Utility  of  the  Benthamites,  in  short,  not  suf- 
ficiently exalted  and  comprehensive.  He  would  discard 
the  phrase,  if  it  were  practicable,  in  favour  of  another; 
Eudemoniimy  invented  by  Mr.  Whewell,  and  daiT«4 
fh>m  the  Grreek  word  signifying  happiness;  and  rather 
be  called  an  Eudemonitt  than  a  Utilitarian. ^A  de- 
cided, if  not,  indeed,  the  leading  merit  of  the  work,  u 
the  manner  in  which  the  writer  has  treated  hiB  sab- 
jeot.  His  style  is  singularly  lucid ;  and  from  scope  ud 
felicity  of  illustration,  the  treatise  is  calculate^  to  be 
generally  attractive,  even  to  those  who  shrink  the  oost 
from  such  speculations  and  discussions.  If  necesnrily 
sometimes  grave,  it  is  never  doll,  complex,  maiy,orBK>- 
notonous.  Though  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  in  wr 
lysis  of  the  treatise,  we  shall,  as  far  as  is  possible,  (with- 
in very  limited  bounds,)  endeavour  to  convey  an  idei  of 
the  spirit  and  execution  of  the  Enquiry,  by  the  qnoUtioa 
of  a  few  detached  passages,  princlpaUy  recommended  bjf 
their  utUity,  or  Eudemonitm, 

MORAL  BDUCinON. 

The  grand  object  of  all  moral  education  ought  to  be 
to  stir  up  those  inclinations  which  are  naturallT«e>k, 
and  so  to  tame,  or  at  least  curb,  those  which  are  spt  to 
run  into  excess.  It  vrill  readily  be  granted  that  the 
self-regarding  desires  are  more  likely  to  become  excess 
ive  or  exclusive  than  the  social ;  and  that  tbe  nitonl 
tendency  to  the  pleasures  of  sense  is  stronger  thw  t» 
those  of  the  intellect,  the  imagination,  and  the  affectioi?. 
Moreover,  the  gratification  of  the  present  hour,  fleetis| 
though  it  may  be,  is  apt  to  be  preferred  to  a  more  per- 
manent but  <Ustant  interest.  From  these  general  fi^s 
which  are  amply  confirmed  by  experience,  we  draw  the 
following  conclusions.  Moral  Education  ought  to  h»^ 
three  principal  objects  in  view  ;  first  to  encoorafo  the 
social  desires,  and  thus  keep  in  check  the  self-regaidiBg : 
secondly,  to  foster  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  tbe  intel- 
lect, ^e  imagination,  and  the  afiections,  and  so  disown 
age  the  sensual ;  thirdly,  to  teach  self-control. 

Man,  though  bom  with  a  capability  for  mncb  that  t| 
great  and  exalted,  would  have  scarcely  any  idea  befood 
the  pleasures  of  sense,  were  he  left  by  others  to  foUo* 
his  natural  inclinations.  Education  alone  can  caU  forth 
this  latent  capability,  and  create  a  taste  for  refined  etufj- 
ments.  What  a  miserable  miscalculation  is  that  jhick 
seeks  for  happiness  chiefly  in  the  indulgence  of  w 
senses  !  For  the  sake  of  short-lived  gra^catjont  ^ 
lose  the  constant  pleasure  derived  f^m  a  oonscionsitf' 
of  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and  get  a  distaste  for  port- 
ly mental  delights  which  are  very  durable. 

Since  man,  when  left  to  himself,  degenerates  »*«•« 
animal  but  litUe  raised  above  the  brutes,  ^/^ 
education  alone  can  draw  out  his  susceptibilities  w" 
joys  of  the  intellect,-H)f  the  imagination,-of  the  »»w 
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tions  -,  wheiever  i^e  find  &  strong  attachment  to  these, 
ire  may  be  snie  of  a  cultiyated  mind.  A  considerable 
part  of  mankind,  even  of  those  who  have  leisure  ftrom 
rnamial  toil,  know  little  of  the  pleasures  deriTed  from 
the  two  former,  though  there  are  few  in  ciyilized  regions 
who  do  not  shwe  in  the  last.  Trayellers  in  picturesque 
countries  are  often  surprised  at  the  insensibility  of  the 
peasantry  to  all  the  b«auties  around  them,  and  these 
again  equally  wonder  what  strangers  come  to  see.  Eyen 
among  those  who  are  called  weU  educated,  how  many 
an  dead  to  high  intellectual  delight,  as  well  as  to  the 
channs  of  poetry  1  Eyen  the  great  Newton  called 
poetry  ingenious  nonsense,  because  he  could  not  relish 
it ;  and  how  many  treat  metaphysics  with  no  greater 
ceremony!  ....  If  man  without  education  be 
naturally  sensual,  it  is  no  less  true  that  he  is  also 
selfifih.  Men  may  form  erroneous  notions  of  their  in- 
terest, they  may  pursue  apparent  rather  than  real  good  ; 
and  they  may  often  be  diyerted  &om  their  permanent 
adrantage  by  a  present  temptation  ;  but  in  all  this  we 
eee  the  tendency  to  self  more  or  less  guided  by  reason. 
No  one  seems  to  think  that  this  tendency  is  too  weak, 
howsTer  badly  it  may  be  directed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  tendency  to  sympathize  with  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  others,  and  to  desire  their  welfare  is  yery  rarely  too 
BtroDg;  and  in  the  yrant  of  cultiyation,  it  may  scarcely 
appear  at  all.  Here  then  again  education  steps  in  and 
opens  our  minds  to  feelings  as  necessary  to  our  own 
bappiness  as  to  that  of  others ;  since  the  pleasures 
deriTed  from  the  exercise  of  the  beneyolent  affections, 
whether  towards  a  few  or  many,  are  probably  the  great- 
est of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  The  culture  of 
these  affections  has  a  twofold  good  effect ;  for  it  checks 
those  two  great  tendencies  of  our  nature,  the  tendency 
to  self,  and  that  to  sense  ;  whereas  the  improyement 
of  the  intellect  and  imagination  counteracts  the  latter 
alone.  How  can  a  being  immersed  in  sensual  indnl- 
geneies  haye  any  relish  for  the  exalted  and  lasting  de- 
lights of  loye  and  friendship !  But  without  supposing  a 
deTotioQ  to  such  indulgencies  in  particular,  the  circum- 
stance of  constantly  pondering  upon  our  own  interests, 
of  vfaateyer  kind  tiiey  may  be,  tends  amazingly  to  shut 
the  heart  to  social  affections,  and  therefore  to  depriye  us 
of  the  greatest  happiness  of  life. 

We  stop  before  the  discussion  reaches  the  difference 
which,  according  to  our  author,  ought  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  education  of  man  and  woman,  as  we  are  not 
■ve  that  the  female  philosophers  and  their  champions 
will  approye  of  the  distinctions  laid  down.  Mr.  Ramsay's 
fatourite,  Madame  Roland,  undoubtedly  cultivated  her 

intellect  as  earefolly  as  her  imagination. There  is  a 

long  and  yery  recondite  and  poetical  chapter  on  LoyE, 
which  we  recommend  to  readers  of  all  ages ;  the  recent 
case  of  M.  Gentz, — ^by  no  means  an  uncommon  one, — 
establishing  the  fact  that  the  subject  may  haye  interest 
to  the  latest  term  of  life.  This  alluring  topic  is  dwelt 
upon,  and  embellished  and  enriched  by  apt  quotations 
gathered  from  the  entire  range  of  poetry  and  imaginatiye 
literature.  From  the  conclusion  of  the  dissertation  on 
Uw|  we  copy,  as  a  sober  specimen,  the  following  re- 
marks on  marriages  of  oonyenience  : — 

If  purely  passionate  marriages  be  yery  silly,  marriages 
of  pure  conyenience  are  so  too;  though  in  this  case  the 
folly  is  not  quite  so  palpable.  The  eyils  of  the  former 
are  sueh  as  any  one  may  see :  straitened  circumstances, 
misunderstandings,  quarrels,  and  sometimes  final  dislike ; 
all  which  strike  us  the  more  by  contrast  with  the  pre- 
vious love.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  carry  an  air  of 
wisdom  about  them;  they  are  said  to  be  prudent,  con- 
venient, and  BO  forth ;  but  how  often  is  folly  clothed  in 
a  borrowed  gari>  1  One  would  think  that  any  man  of 
i^Qse  and  spirit,  having  the  common  use  of  his  bodily 
faculties,  would  rather  delve  or  plough  than  submit  to 
paiis  his  life  with  one  who  was  quite  indifferent.  To  be 
burthened  for  life  with  such  a  weary  load,  to  feel  it  at 
all  hours,  and  on  all  occasions,  at  home  and  in  society, 


at  table,  and  by  the  fire-side,  to  be  hampered  eternally, 
and  never  be  able  to  forget  it,  is  a  consummation  of  annoy- 
ance, which  nothing,  one  would  think,  but  absolute  ne- 
cessity, could  induce  a  man  to  undergo.  But  facts  speak 
otherwise ;  for  marriages  of  this  kind  are  not  only  very 
common,  but  in  some  countries  there  are  scarcely  any 
other.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  does  not  speak  much 
for  the  general  clear-sightedness  of  men;  but  above  all, 
it  shows  how  they  are  led  by  example ;  for  where  such 
alliances  haye  long  been  usual,  they  are  entered  upon  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

Independently  of  its  merits  as  a  systematic  treatise  on 
Morals,  the  Enquiry  deserves  commendation  from  the 
beautifhl  character  and  pure  tendency  of  what  may  be 
called  its  accessories  and  adjuncts.  At  once,  as  speci- 
mens of  the  style,  and  fi^m  their  specific  object,  we  cite 
two  brief  passages,  distinct  in  their  nature,  but  each 
commendable : — 

PURE  AND  INEXPENSiyE  PLBASUKES. 

It  has  often  been  said,  but  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  there  is  no  such  source  of  eiy'oyment  as  an  innocent, 
pure,  and  simple  mind,  ready  to  enter  into  eyery  passing 
amusement,  and  to  cull  eyery  fiower,  howeyer  humble, 
that  may  strew  the  path  of  life.  How  mistaken  the 
notion  that  happiness  consists  in  fuss,  splendour,  and 
noise,  and  in  splendid  rather  than  in  cheap  recreations  ! 
but  how  much  greater  is  the  delusion,  that  the  transitory 
delirium  of  intemperance  can  compensate  the  loss  of  in- 
nocence and  simplicity  of  mind,  which  are  necessary  to 
giye  relish  to  all  natural  enjoyments !  Ti^e,  for  instance, 
the  pleasure  to  be  deriyed  from  the  contemplation  of 
nature  in  all  its  yarious  forms.  Can  we  conceive  any 
source  of  gratification  more  accessible,  more  permanent, 
more  free  from  immediate  pain  or  ultimate  eyil  I  Wher- 
ever men  are  brought  together,  whether  for  business  or 
pleasure,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  something 
disagreeable,  from  the  clashing  of  opinions  or  interests, 
the  difference  of  tastes,  the  varieties  of  humour,  or  simply 
the  contrast  of  position.  Since  inequality  must  always 
exist,  there  will  always  be  inferiors  who  may  feel  dis- 
agreeably humbled  in  the  presence  of  their  superiors. 
But  in  the  presence  of  nature,  we  are  f^e  from  all  these 
causes  of  annoyance,  for  she  has  neither  opinions  nor 
interests,  tastes  nor  whims,  pride  nor  affectation.  She 
is  indeed  a  loying  mother,  for  she  calls  upon  all  her  chil- 
dren to  come  and  drain  her  treasures  and  be  satisfied, — 
treasures  that  contain  no  alloy,  and  require  neither  bolt 
nor  bar,  which  are  gathered  without  present  pain,  and 
enjoyed  without  fHiture  sorrow. 

Oh,  nature !  a*  thy  ahowa  and  forms 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charms, 
Whether  the  kindly  summer  warms 

With  life  and  Ught ; 
Or  winter  howls  in  dusky  stoima 

The  lang,  dark  night. 

But  rarely  are  the  yotaries  of  intemperance  susceptible 
of  pleasures  such  as  these.  As  well  might  we  suppose 
that  a  palate  long  used  to  high  dressed  d^hes  should 
relish  simple  fare,  as  that  a  mind  given  up  to  dissipation 
should  feel  the  charms  of  nature,  and  conceive  the  luxury 
of  contemplation. 

WHY  H0NB9TT  IS  THE  BEST  POUCT. 

In  regard  to  justice,  it  has  long  been  a  maxim  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  if  we  consider  the  nature 
of  men,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  maxim  is  true. 
For  one  man  that  makes  a  fortune  by  dishonest  practices, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  there  are  ninety  and  nine  who 
fail.  The  great  error  of  the  dishonest  is  this,  that  they 
think  themselves  wiser,  or,  at  least,  act  as  if  they  thought 
themselves  wiser,  than  all  with  whom  they  haye  to  do. 
They  forget  that  men  in  general  are  by  no  means  inat- 
tentive to  their  interests,  and  that  persons,  on  other 
occasions  dull  and  narrow-minded,  are  here  sufficiently 
alive.  How  short-sighted  is  a  line  of  conduct  which  can 
prosper  only  if  people  in  general  were  foolish,  or  indiffer- 
ent !  From  the  well-known  eagerness  of  men  abont  their 
own  affairs,  dishonesty  is  almost  :;urc  to  be  detected,  and 
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f oUowtad  bf  dtti^raed  tmi  iluuMi  deatrtton  tad  roin,  if 
toot  by  legd  ptmidiimmt* 

Beaides,  eren  while  nndiBOOTend^  there  muBt  be  m 
oonBtuit  (breftd  of  disooTery^  and  what  sort  of  life  is  that 
which  ifl  passed  in  continual  alann  t  Sappose  knarery 
undetected  and  finally  triumphant,  would  such  triumph 
eompensate  for  a  long  lifo  of  preyions  anxiety  t  Palpa- 
ble Buoeess  may  be  great«  outward  appearances  may  be 
splendid;  but  who  but  the  giddy  and  snperfleial  are  de- 
oeiTed  by  these  t  Let  us  look  to  the  mind  within,  and 
then  let  us  say  whether  a  life  of  fear  can  be  balanced  by 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  or  all  the  outward  adTantages  which 
the  wide  world  can  bestow. 

In  some  cases,  the  period  of  triumph  is  the  period  of 
the  greatest  anxiety;  for  a  high  estate,  though  gained, 
may  still  be  lost.  Such,  in  particular,  is  the  fate  of  those 
Who  by  Tiolenoe  and  injustice  hare  risen  to  supreme 
power.  Read  the  intimate  history,  as  far  as  known,  of 
the  most  celebrated  tyrants  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
and  then  say  whether  they  were  happy.  When  we  know 
that  men  naturally  of  the  greatest  courage,  came  at  last 
to  tremble  at  a  shadow,  we  must  eonfoss  that  vice  is 
inseparably  connected  with  punishment ;  for  if  that 
punishment  do  not  follow  from  priyate  reageance  or 
public  justice,  it  is  sura  to  flow  from  the  terrors  which 
haunt  the  guilty. 

The  Penh  of  the  Naiion.  A  n  Appeal  to  ike  Legislature, 
the  Clergy,  and  ^  Higher  and  Middle  Claetee,  Lon- 
don :  Seeley,  Bumside,  &  Seeley. 

The  author  of  this  singular  book  may  be  described  as 
a  prosaic,  matter-of-fact,  or  *^  coat-and-waistcoat"  Car- 
lyle— Carlyle  without  his  robes,  his  attitudes,  his  rolling 
cataract  of  words,  the  clouds  of  inoense  in  which  he 
inTolres  himself,  and  the  diyining-rod  with  which  he 
alternately  astonishes  and  menaces  his  auditory ;  and 
we  must  also  add,  without  his  genius  and  eloquence. 
The  author  of  The  PerUe  of  the  Nation  has  most  oare- 
Ailly  exhibited  the  condition  of  the  nation  by  the  Daguer- 
reotype process,  where  Mr.  Carlyle  dashes  off  his  pic- 
tures with  a  few  bold  Martinio  lines,  filled  up  with 
yague,  flitting,  horrible  shadows  of  coming  eyents,  yeiled 
in  portentous  blackness.  The  substance  of  their  respeo- 
tiye  appeals  is  the  same;  the  style  as  opposite  as  the 
poles.  Both  are  called  for  by  the  times :  both  must  pro- 
duce a  good  eilbct.  The  author  of  The  Perile  grounds 
his  arguments  on  facts  drawn  from  Parliamentary  re- 
ports, and  other  authentic  sources.  He  takes,  as  a 
starting-note,  a  sentence  of  Lord  .Ashley's  late  awfhl 
speech,  and  after  some  pertinent  prefatory  remarks, 
comes  to  his  chapters — **  England's  Power  and  Weak- 
ness—Wealth and  Peril,"  "  The  Manufacturing  Poor," 
the  «  Mining  Poor,"  the  «  Commercial  Poor,"  the  «  Agri- 
cultural Poor,"  "  The  Selfish  Principle,"  "  Taking  care  of 
Number  One,"  ^  Pauperism,"  "  Want  of  sanitary  regula- 
tions," **  Education,"  ^.,  &c.  And  next,  the  remedies  an 
proposed,  where,  if  the  great  principle,  assumed  and  incul- 
cated, of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  were  kept  in  yiew, 
none  would  be  required.  As  t«  details,  he  would  haye 
sanitary  regulations,  good  education  for  the  poor,  moral 
training,  church  extension,  more  eflleient  pastoral  care 
— ^but  only  by  the  Church  of  England — and  a  better  Poor 
Law.  But  as  we  cannot  ftilly  detail  the  objects  of  the 
work,  we  shall  go  no  ftirther  than  to  say,  that  with  strong 
prejudices,  and  even  bigoted  notions  on  many  points, 
the  author  displays  much  beneyolent  feeling  and  sound 
Christian  morality.  The  fbeling  is  always  better  ttii^n 
the  judgment. 

The  yolume  is  also  of  yalue,  as  it  brings  within  rea- 
sonable compass  a  yiew  deriyed  tnm  undisputable 
facts,  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  poor  of  England, 
and  of  the  besetting  errors  and  vices  of  the  middle  class. 


As  poor  ipeoiaaiii  of  wkil,  with  iUtti  «R0ii,  trs  mt 
esteem  a  nseftd  and  well-timed  book,  we  select  thsie  pai< 
s^esftom  the  chapter  contending  for  Parliamentsry  is* 
terferenoe  with  what  are  considered  priyate  affion,  ud 
repudiating  what  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  LamtMfam, 

Among  those  who  are  interested  in  upholding  ths  pre* 
sent  state  of  things,  we  often  hear  of  an  iBfringemest  of 
constitutional  liberty,  if  Parliament  shdl  presome  to  it- 
teifere.  On  the  assumption,  that  in  tMs  country  s  smi 
may  do  whatsoeyer  he  irill  with  his  own,  some  mold 
uphold  the  English  husband's  right  to  eondenm  hii  wiib 
to  the  drudgery  of  a  beast  of  burden,  to  probsble  proili- 
tution,  and  no  less  probable  death ; — an  EngUA  lithcr'i 
right  to  cripple  and  destroy  his  infknts  by  selling  tbm 
to  such  toil  as  their  tender  bodies  are  utterly  iae^tbli 
of  enduring,  and  to  shut  out  flrom  their  mindis  eyery  nf 
of  knowledge,  human  or  dlyine  ;— an  English  nsster^ 
right  to  use  his  hired  seryants  yrith  a  enielty  wm 
withering  than  that  beneath  nidch  the  Afriess  din 
formerly  groaned  ;  binding  them  under  the  yoke,  by 
exhibiting  as  the  penalty  oftheir  refruing  to  eta  ssouty 
meal  at  so  grinding  a  prioe,  the  certainty  of  inpiiMr 
ment  in  a  Union  workhouse,  diyoroed  from  eyery  satonl 
tie,  unless  they  prefer  starring  in  the  midst  of  their  b* 
mishing  fkmily.  Of  sueh  rights  as  these,  tiie  pexMi  ii 
question  are  Tory  tenacious  ;  and  extremely  sesntiveflf 
tne  least  approach  to  infringement  on  eharteied  fiber- 
ties  ;  but  the  legislature  has  a  hig^  duty  to  perf^ 
than  sanctioning  this  lieentioni  aBnae  of  our  nilmil 
birthright,  freedom. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  a  certaia  Buber 
of  gentlemen,  sent  thither  by  their  respeetiye  cosBtitaei- 
cies,  as  being  in  their  judgment  best  qualiflcd  to  repre- 
sent them.  Their  duty  is,  to  take  a  eompiehensTe  Tfew 
of  all  national  matters,  and  so  to  apply  legftl  eheeki, 
encouragements,  and  regulations,  as  shaU,  in  the  fie* 
of  the  minority,  best  conduce  to  the  well-beiBg  of  tbe 
people.  They  are  sworn  to  the  right  disehaige  of  tbcee 
and  other  well-defined  duties;  and  the  ooaadeBtini 
perfbrmance  of  their  oath  is  the  paramount  obUgatM* 

One  portion  of  the  eottBviHT 
has  been  encroaching  on  another,  nntO  the  latter  htie 
not  means  to  liye,  and  scarcely  room  to  die.  To  saA 
the  true  soaroe  of  the  anomalous  eril,  a  cry  is  nlie'o' 
**  surplus  population,"  and  this  suiplus  is  alwiyi»  by 
some  fibtality,  found  to  exist  among  the  poor,  u  tbi 
peerage,  we  may  find  instances  of  a  dosen  er  ttees 
childnn,  and  nobody  yentures  to  call  them  *  mx^  f 
they  are  rightly  and  seripturally  regarded  as  s  blw- 
ing :  but  let  a  labouring  man  admit  the  fbol  of  Uf^ 
half  as  many  mouths  to  satisfy,  and  they  are  ill '  sar- 
plus  :"  and  preyentiye  checks,  and  moral  restnists  (tbe 
latter  being  the  most  glaring  abuse  of  language  tbst  em 
was  perpetrated)  are  talked  of. 

FEXALB  HARTTFACnmSBS. 

Marriages  are  formed,  despite  the  oniysisil  fieo* 
tiousness  that  seems  to  set  the  sacred  tie  at  drfasee ; 
and  the  young  wife  enters  upon  her  domsstic  ietiti 
wholly  unacquainted  with,  and  unfitted  for,  their  ptfj 
formance.  Her  morals  may  haye  escaped  the  prtctiaj 
pollution  of  the  mass,  her  mind  cannot  haye  oontiiiBeii 
undeflled  in  the  daily  hearing  and  seeing  of  esdi  tbe- 
minations ;  and  she  becomes.  If  the  isouriei  we^tof* 
by  the  crippling  nature  of  her  employment  haye  not  n* 
capacitated  her  from  child-bearing,  the  mother  of  isf^ 
whom  she  knows  not  to  train  otherwise  than  npos  v* 
tory  principles  ;  who  are  probably  doomed,  ss  "^f /* 
their  little  limbs  shall  haye  gained  sufileient  etiengtbRff 
the  lightest  description  of  labour,  to  be  driyes  to  w 
same  shambles,  and  sacrificed  to  the  same  goUea  uw 
as  their  parents  were.  The  man,  meanwhuei  fis^^ 
no  household  fireside  rendered  pleasant  in  its  yoj&ij^l 
female  neatness  and  good  management,  eheerftu»^ 
and  loye,  betakes  himself  to  the  fin-shop,  or  the  Cbu^ 
meeting,  to  be  wrought  up  by  fiery  potations  sad  007 
harangues,  to  the  pitch  necessary  fbr  whatsoeyer  ««* 
work  lies  befon  him  ;  whether  it  be  in  the  dose  off^ 
yelling  sensuality,  or  in  scenes  where  the  mixrd«<' 
whets  his  weapon,  and  the  incendiary  tiuu  hie  toitt 
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A  letter  nodTddlMi  nunaier  from  a  Uurge  town  in 
Yorkshini  said, "  Three  years  ago,  at  the  opening  of 
the  morning,  you,  might  have  seen  flocking  into  our  town, 
from  the  hamlets  i^'acent,  more  than  seyen  hundred 
men,  who  were  regularly  employed  in  the  factories  of 
tbe  place.  Yon  would  now  see  them  no  longer  ;  but  in 
their  room  yon  would  see  seyen  hundred  women,  leaying 
tbe  husbands  unemployed,  and  their  infiuits  without 
female  care,  and  all  thronging  in  to  do  that  yery  work 
which  formeriy  gaye  oooupation  and  a  maintenance  to 
their  husbands,  I  need  not  explain,  that  the  wages 
thej  reoeiye  are  far  lower,  the  condition  of  their  families 
far  more  miserable,  and  that  the  saying  thus  effected  by 
their  employers  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  deplorable 
change." 

From  Binningham,  one  of  the  most  energetio  and 
vell-infonned  of  the  clergy  writes  to  the  same  effect. 
Even  in  the  heayy  and  laborious  metallic  works  of  that 
plioe,  female  labour  is  rapidly  superseding  that  of  the 
men.  The  cause  ifi  quite  obvious.  A  woman  may  be 
offwed  ten  or  twelye  shillings  a-week,  when  a  male 
arti8a&  would  expect  twenty  or  twenty-four.  Hence 
Tast  numbers  of  the  men  have,  within  ihe  last  two  or 
three  years,  been  dismissed,  and  their  wiyes  taken  on,  to 
do  ike  tame  work  at  lower  wages.  The  operation  of  the 
change  is  deplorable.  The  man  remains  bound  to  the 
eK  beeaose  it  is  there  that  his  wife  is  earning  a  poor 
nbeistenoe  for  himself  and  the  children.  Yet  he,-— 
there  being  hundreds  in  the  same  circumstances,  finds  it 
quite  impossible  to  get  any  employment.  He  lounges 
about  the  streets,  or  at  the  door  of  the  beer-shop,  or 
tries  in  rain  to  supply  a  mother's  place  to  the  miserable 
aadcrjing  children  ;  till,  exhausted  in  the  yain  attempt, 
he  is  dri?en  forth  into  the  streets,  a  fit  instrument  for 
GhartistorSoeialiBt agitators.  Meanwhile  the  woman  be- 
^ma  brutalized  by  her  toil,  and  by  workshop  society, 
iBd  cares  only,  when  e^e  returns  home  at  night,  for  the 
nentiting  her  exhausted  strength  and  spirits  by  such 
neiBi  as  her  poor  eaqungs  will  afford. 

ArtiyAiUi^Uies,  and  Chronology  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By 

George  H.  Wathen,  Architect.  Longman  &  Company. 

SgTpt,  as  the  birth-place  and  cradle  of  his  art,  must 
erer  be  a  country  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  Architect ;  but 
if  he  is  also  an  antiquary,  the  attraction  is  irresistible. 
Mr.  Wathen  yisited  Egypt  partly  for  professional  im- 
proTement,  and  mkao  to  gratify  a  liberal  curiosity.  The 
result  of  his  inyestigations  leads  him  to  conclude,  that 
mvij  incorrect  opinions  are  current  regarding  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  and  particularly  as  to  the  age  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  monuments.  In  his  yery  elegant 
work,  Mr.  Wathen,  with  diffidence,  submits  these 
TiewB  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  This  is  the  origi- 
nal feature  of  the  Tolume.  It  is  embellished  with  archi- 
tectural and  other  plates,  mostly  taken  from  the  magni- 
ficent works  published  by  the  French  and  Tuscan  go- 
Temments,  and  with  tinted  lithograph  plates  from  yiews 
made  by  the  author. 
Binary  of  the  Life  of  Ccsur-de-Lion.     By  G.  P.  E. 

James,  Esq.    Volume  III.    Saunders  &  Otley. 

This,  we  imagine,  is  to  turn  out  a  complete  History  of 
the  Crnsades,  under  the  name  of  Coeur-de-Lion.  The  new 
Tolome  relates  more  to  Palestine  than  to  England.     It 
is  foil  of  interesting  matter,  and  shows  carefiil  study. 
Life  <^the  Bte.  Jamet  Benwtek,  the  Uut  of  the  SeoUieh 

MaHyn,    By  the  Rey.  Robert  Simpson,  author  of 

*'  Traditions  of  theCoyenanters,"&c.,&c.    Edinburgh: 

Johnstone. 

The  early  history,  and  perilous  adyentures  of  Ren- 
wk,  whUe  concealing  himself  from  the  myrmidons  of 
aperteeutiog  goyemment,and  persisting  in  preaching  and 
teaching  what  were  called  the  seditious  and  treasonable 
<loctrines  of  active  resistance,  form  the  subject-matter  of 


a  small  and  rathef  homely  Teliitte}  which  will,hAtra!feri 
be  perused  with  interest  in  the  rural  parte  of  the  senth 
and  #e8t  of  Scotland.  Those  the  most  directly  oppoMd  to 
Renwick's  conscientious  tiews,  mnst  admit  that  he  was 
an  honest  and  amiable  enthusiast,  most  seyerely  treat- 
ed, and  most  nnjustly  condemned  for  offeneee  which 
would  now  be  thought  sufficiently  expiated  by,  at  the 
utmost,  a  fbw  months'  imprisonment. 
The  Latt  Daye;  their  near  Approach  and  PerUotu  Char^ 
acter,  j[e.,  4to.  London :  Ward  &  Co. 
A  Treatiie  on  Astronomy,  dieplaying  the  Solar  Syttemj 
^0.  By  £.  Henderson,  LL.D.  Second  Edition.  Lon- 
don :  Cotes. 

Benthamiana;  or.  Select  Extracts  from  the  Works  of 
Jeremy  Beniham,  tDtth  an  Outline  of  his  Opinions  on 
ihe  principal  Subjects  discussed  in  his  Works.   Edited 
by  John  Hill  Burton,  Adyocate.   Edinburgh :  Tait ; 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
This  is  an  excellent  book  of  an  excellent  class,  and 
one  that  must,  as  the  world  grows  older,  and  as  books 
and  readers  are  multiplied,  be  greatly  increased.    It  is 
a  compendium  which  brings  the  whole  doctrine8,opinions, 
and  systems  of  Bentham  within  the  reach  of  men  of 
moderate  means,  and  of  moderate  leisure  for  study.    It 
affords  them  the  yery  pith  and  marrow  of  all  that  Bent- 
ham  has  thought  with  the  most  power  and  originality,  and 
expressed  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  felicity.  Many 
of  these  brief  sections  form  a  striking  moral  Essay  ; 
many  of  them  are  apt  and  forcible  illustrations  of  some 
question  in  legislation,  or  administratiye  justice  and 
general  police.    Mr.  Burton  has  giyen  interest  and  com- 
pleteness to  his  Benthamiana,  by  an  Introductory  Sketch 
of  the  Life  of  the  Philosopher,  and  specimens  from  his 
familiar  Correspondence.    He  has  giyen  the  public  a  sug- 
gestiye, useful, and  what  ought  to  be  an  imperishable  book. 

BjambUs  in  ihe  Ide  of  Wight.    By  John  GwilUam. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

These  sketches  are  written  in  yerse.  Rhymed  coup- 
lets is  the  metre  adopted.  The  author  takes  a  text  from 
a  prose  description  of  the  scenery  of  the  island,  and  ex- 
patiates upon  it;  interspersing  reflections,  sentiments* 
and  incidents.  It  is  a  work  of  no  great  mark;  but  may 
proye  a  pleasant  trayelling  companion  to  persons  making 
the  now  fayourite  and  easy  tour  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 


NEW  NOVELS. 
The  Amnesty;  or,  ^  Duke  of  Alba  in  Flandm:  An 

Historical  noyel  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  2  yeluBies. 

By  Charles  F.  EUerman.    Longman  &  Co. 

A  melo-dramatio  noTel,  ftill  of  romantio  sitoation  and 
incident,  which  gets  along  trippingly,  without  the  w- 
cnmbrance  of  a  heayy  load  of  public  eyenta  or  ehane- 
ters,  and  which,  without  much  depth,  makes  pleaaaat 
light  reading ;  while,  in  a  liberal  spirit,  it  conreyt  a 
modicum  of  historical  inftrmation  In  the  way  beat  suited 
to  the  popular  taste. 
King  Erie  and  the  OuUaws ;  or,  ihe  Throne,  the  Chur^, 

and  ^  People,  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.    By  Inge- 

mann.    Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Jane  Frances 

Chapman.    Three  yolumes.    Longman  ft  Co. 

This  is  really  what  it  purports  to  be — a  historical 
romance,  though  of  too  solid  a  character,  and  too  remote 
from  English  knowledge,  sympathies,  and  t&stes,  to  offer 
much  attraction  to  the  ordinary  class  of  romance-readers. 
To  those  who  like  to  see  the  manners  of  past  ages 
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among  a  kindled  people,  reyiTed  in  a  dnunatio  fonn,  the 
romaaoe,  will,  howeTer,  haTe  oonsiderable  attraction.  It 
is  learned  in  antiquities,  fiuthfnl  to  costume  and  histori- 
cal character,  and  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  school  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  success  of  Frederika  Bremer's 
Swedish  noTels  in  this  country  seems,  howoTer,  to  inti- 
mate that  English  readers  would  be  more  easily  fud- 
nated,  and  the  Translator's  labour  better  repaid,  by  the 
selection  of  a  good  Tale  of  Modem  Denmark,  than  by 
Ingemann's  national  romances  of  the  olden  time. 


NEW  POEMS. 

KsLTiN  Gboyb,  and  OTHER  PoEKS.  By  William  Bent- 
ley,  Senior.  Glasgow :  D.  Robertson. — This  is  a  neatly 
embellished  little  volume  of  fugitive  verses  on  an  endless 
variety  of  poetical  subjects,  or  such  as  are  usually  chosen 
to  write  rhymes  upon.  Though  none  of  the  pieces  are 
in  a  very  striking  or  original  vein,  many  of  them  are 
fluent  and  sweet. 

Juvenile  Poems.  By  John  Ingham  Black,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

Irwbll,  and  other  Poems.    By  A. 
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THE  REPEAL  AGITATION. 


Th£  Repeal  Agitation  is  a  new  name  in  politics 
to  many  inhabitants  of  Britain ;  but  the  spirit,  of 
which  it  is  the  outward  sign,  is  as  old  as  the  his- 
torical event  of  which  it  demands  the  nullification. 
Clarendon,  when  he  speaks  of  the  bursting  out  of 
the  flame  in  Scotland,  which  blazed  into  a  civil 
war  throughout  the  empire,  says,  **  The  truth  is, 
there  was  so  little  curiosity  either  in  the  court,  or 
the  country,  to  luiow  anything  of  Scotland,  or 
what  was  done  there,  that,  when  the  whole  nation 
vas  solicitous  to  know  what  passed  weekly  in 
Germany  and  Poland,  and  all  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, no  man  ever  inquired  what  was  doing  in 
Srotland."  And  so  have  the  British  people  con> 
turned  ignorant  of  the  national  feeling  that  has 
been  smouldering  in  Ireland,  till  they  find  that 
they  have  been  standing  on  the  ashes  of  a  slum- 
bering volcano,  ready  to  burst  forth  again.  It 
may  be  that,  before  these  pages  have  reached 
the  public,  the  war-trumpet  has  been  sounded. 
But  while  we  write,  there  is  a  stillness  in  the 
conncils  of  the  Ministry — ^the  stillness  of  terror 
-—the  silence  of  men  who  wis  not  what  to  do ; 
while,  in  the  people,  there  is  a  breathless  half- 
cnrious,  half-timid  expectation  of  some  com- 
ing event,  of  which  the  results  are  as  far  beyond 
the  grasp  of  accurate  prediction,  as  the  causes  have 
been  kept  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  mind.  When  we 
look  at  the  catastrophes  which  distant  countries  or 
old  times  reveal  to  us,  as  the  consequences  of  tyran- 
nical and  selfish  legislation,  we  wonder  at  the  blind- 
neas  and  perversity  of  the  men  who  provoked  them. 
When  we  ponder  over  the  History  of  Maximilian 
of  Anstria,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Christian 
of  Denmark,  and  our  own  Charles  I.,  we  seem  to 
T^  of  men  whom  some  supernatural  destiny  kept 
blmd  to  the  moral  causes  of  the  moral  effects  by 
which  their  empires  were  broken ;  and  yet  it  may 
^  that  some  of  our  shrewd  and  wary  politicians, 
being  human  beings  such  as  these  monarchs  were, 
and  sQch  as  Creoige  III.  was  when  the  people  of 
Boston  cast  the  tea-chests  into  the  sea,  may  be 
subject  to  a  like  blindness,  and  may  have  been 
living  in  a  like  dangerous  security.  It  would 
^▼e  been  better,  perhaps,  for  the  peace,  the  in- 
^*grity,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country*-,  if  our 
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statesmen  had  examined  the  view  which  foreign 
politicians— calm,  but  not  uninterested  observers — 
take  of  the  relative  positions  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. They  would  have  there  found  the  question 
stripped  of  all  its  class  and  party  disguises,  and 
exhibited  in  the  nakedness  of  historical  truth — 
such  as  it  will  be  when  examined  by  the  Hallams 
and  the  Raumers  of  the  next  century.  They  would 
have  seen,  that  what  Switzerland  was  to  Austria, 
what  Holland  was  to  Spain,  what  Sweden  was  to 
Denmark,  what  Greece  was  to  Turkey,  and  what 
Poland  is  to  Russia,  such  is  it  considered  that 
Ireland  is  to  Britain  ;  and  they  would  have  found, 
that  from  the  time  when  Hoche  collected  his  forces, 
to  the  present  hour,  Europe  has  been  looking  in 
anxious  expectation  for  the  day  on  which  Ireland, 
outraged  and  crushed  for  centuries,  will  turn  and 
bite,  with  poisoned  tooth,  the  heel  by  which  she  has 
been  trodden.  The  proclamation  of  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  spoke  of  the  Polish  rising  as  an  '*  unna^ 
tural  rebellion ;"  and  Sir  James  Graham  tells  us, 
that  conciliation  to  the  Irish  is  exhausted.  The 
two  expressions  are  the  representatives  of  each 
other.  What  will  foreigners  think  of  Sir  James 
Graham's  remark  ?  let  us  ask  it  at  ourselves—* 
What  do  toe  think  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas's  7  Alas ! 
of  the  quantity  of  sympathy  for  lacerated  human 
feelings  which  we  have  at  our  dLsposal,  there  is 
much  exported  to  a  distance  that  might  be  bene- 
ficially expended  near  our  own  door.  The  patriot 
bosom  bums  with  indignation  at  the  story  of  Tell 
ordered  to  bow  down  before  the  hat  of  Gresler  in 
the  market-place ;  while  seven  millions  of  the  Irish 
people  are  forced  to  bow  their  heads  in  subjection 
to  a  faith  which  they  conscientiously  believe  is  not 
the  right  path  to  salvation.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
one  of  the  speeches  which  he  made  before  he  had 
resolved  to  support  Catholic  Emancipation,  said, 
*'  Emancipate  the  Catholics ;  and  if  they  are  con- 
stituted as  other  men — ^if  they  have  oigans,  senses, 
affiections,  and  passions  like  ourselves— they  never 
wiU  submit  to  our  intrusive  Church,  or  cease  to 
aspire  to  the  reestablishment  of  their  ovm."  Is  it 
not  a  startling  illustration  of  a  guilty  conscious- 
ness of  the  perpetration  of  injustice,  tJiat  tlie  per- 
petrator can  cidculate  from  the  extent  of  the  injury 
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itselfy  without  any  other  data,  what  will  he  the 
amount  of  indignation  among  '^  people  constituted 
as  other  men"  ?  It  was  the  remark  of  the  Pre- 
mier's congenial  colleague,  Stanley,  when  he  was 
supporting  the  Whig  Coercion  Bill,  that  the  very 
extent  of  its  infringement  on  the  Constitution, 
marked  it  as  a  measure  not  likely  to  he  had  re- 
course to  without  sufficient  cause.  How  harha- 
rous  is  our  Political  Philosophy,  when  the  very 
extent  of  the  injustice  they  commit,  is  the  yindi- 
cation  of  our  statesmen ! 

It  will  he  inferred  from  the  foregoing  remarks, 
that  we  are  not  inclined  to  take  a  harsh  or  un- 
charitahle  view  of  the  proceedings  of  our  Irish  hre- 
thren.  We  helieve  them  to  he  men  sorely  wrong- 
ed ;  and  if  in  their  hour  of  wrath  and  power  they 
should  demand  more  than  seems  to  he  ahstractly 
just,  we  are  not  prepared  to  judge  of  them  severely. 
But  the  course  which  may  he  palliated  on  account 
of  the  provocation  which  has  occasioned  it,  and 
that  which  may  he  ahstractly  vindicated  as  right, 
are  two  very  different  things ;  and  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that  hecause  we  may  palliate  the  present  agi- 
tation for  repeal,  we  hold  its  ohject  to  be  a  good 
one.  The  question  is  one  which  we  think,  in  its 
abstract  merits,  and  apart  from  passion  and  pre- 
judice, has  not  been  fully  examined  by  the  press, 
and  we  propose  to  bestow  a  page  or  two  on  its  con- 
sideration. We  do  not  pretend— our  present  dis- 
posable space  would  not  allow  us— to  exhaust  the 
subject,  or  even  to  present  it  for  consideration  in 
all  its  bearings.  Great  books  have  been  devoted, 
and  not  superfluously,  to  subjects  less  pregnant 
with  important  interest ;  and  if  we  can  state  the 
considerations  that  ought  to  weigh  with  the  public 
mind  in  examining  such  a  question,  and  give  a 
few  reasons  and  illustrative  facts,  we  shall  be  con- 
tent. We  shall  give  no  harbour  to  unsubstantial 
visions  concerning  national  independence  and  na- 
tional name,  about  arms  and  their  bearers,  mottoes, 
costumes,  and  colours.  The  day  when  these  things 
decided  the  fate  of  a  country  is.  past — at  least  in 
this  quarter  of  the  world, — and  substantial  utilita- 
rianism, with  statistical  reports  and  political  eco- 
nomy under  her  arms,  has  taken  their  place.  We 
care  for  none  of  these  things  nearer  home  ;  and  it 
would  be  affectation  to  profess  a  sympathy  for  any 
relic  of  them  that  may  exist  in  Ireland. 

The  arguments  that  have  been  used  on  this  sub- 
ject have  generally  affected  to  look  solely  to  the 
interests  of  Ireland.  When  you  advise  a  man  to  ab- 
stain from  the  thing  he  is  inclined  to  do,  you  gener- 
ally try  to  persuade  him  that  you  act  solely  for  his 
own  interest.  In  weighing  the  matter,  however,  ab- 
stractly, and  without  consideration  as  to  the  party- 
strength  with  which  either  side  can  be  supported,  we 
cannot  admit  the  proposition,  that  in  considering 
whether  two  islands,  which  have  been  united  for 
more  than  forty  years,  should  voluntarily  sever,  the 
interest  of  one  alone  is  to  be  considered,  and  that 
of  the  other  to  weigh  as  nothing.  It  may  be  said, 
that  it  was  a  forced  partnership ;  and  that  Ire- 
land, which  was  seized  and  bound  over  to  Britain, 
is  justified  by  all  principles  of  morality  in  making 
her  escape  when  she  can,  without  troubling  herself 
about  the  effect  which  such  an  event  may  have  on 


her  deserted  partner.  The  argument  would  be  a 
sound  one,  if  the  British  people  had  forced  the  Irish 
people  into  the  Union;  but  the  former  had  as  little 
influence  in  the  matter  as  the  latter  had.  The 
arrangement  was  made  between  a  section  of  the 
British  aristocracy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
Irish  aristocracy  on  the  other.  The  people  of  both 
countries  were  injured — ^the  Irish,  perhaps,  moie 
materially  than  we.  If  the  Union  had  been  a  free 
and  honest  one  between  the  people  of  the  two 
islands,  we  believe  that  the  Irish  would  have 
readily  consented  to  bear  their  full  share  of  the 
mutual  taxation,  and  we  should  certainly  hare 
agreed  to  let  them  have  the  same  political  and  I^ 
ligious  privileges  as  ourselves.  But  as  the  matter 
came  to  pass,  the  inhabitants  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  over-taxed,  in  order  that  the  Irish 
aristocracy  might  enjoy  exemptions,  by  my  of 
compensation  for  the  insults  heaped  on  the  Irish 
democracy.  The  thing  was  as  little  the  doing  of 
Jenkins,  and  Smith,  and  McDonald,  in  Britain,  as 
it  was  of  O'Leary,  and  Murphy,  and  CDoud,  ia 
Ireknd.  If  the  British  aristocracy  in  Parliament 
have  been  no  friends  to  the  Irish  people,  wa  can 
tell,  in  return,  that  the  Irish  aristooraoy,  whom 
the  Union  brought  to  hold  rule  over  us,  hare  been 
no  friends  to  the  British  people.  The  piesentstiti 
of  matters  was,  in  short,  no  more  the  doing  of  the 
people  of  Britain,  than  it  was  of  the  people  of  he- 
land.  We  are  all  "  in  the  sciape ; "  and  in  what- 
ever measures  may  be  taken  to  get  out  of  it^  «e 
deny  that  it  is  fair  to  look  to  the  interest  of  Il^ 
land  solely  and  exclusively, — ^we  deny,  we  aay,  thst 
it  is  abstractly  fair  to  view  the  question  in  ncha 
light,  although,  in  the  exasperated  state  of  Irdaa^ 
we  can  have  some  charity  fbr  one-dded  views  beia; 
adopted.  But  we  profess  to  be  able,  at  least  en 
the  present  occasion,  to  discuss  only  a  part  of  the 
question ;  and  we  have  no  objection  to  limit  onr 
remarks  to  the  bearing  whioli  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union  would  have  on  Ireland  alone^  leaving  Mi 
of  view  its  influence  on  oureelvee. 

A  Repeal  of  the  Union  means  a  separation  olthe 
governments.    It  involves  the  most  perfect  freedom 
to  Ireland  to  choose  her  own  constitution— to  baie 
any  king,  or  no  king ;  to  have  her  own  alliane* 
and  her  own  wars.    It  is  the  most  puerile  folly 
to  say,  that  she  shall  have  an  independent  intensl 
constitution,  with  which  she  may  not  do  as  ■• 
pleases.    There  might  be  a  treaty  of  0<^^' 
what  is  a  treaty  to  an  independent  nation,  wHa 
its  own  legislature,  its  own  laws,  its  own  religio»» 
and  its  own  army?    The  succession  to  Englandu 
limited  to  Protestants.    Degradmg  as  that  limto- 
tion  may  be  felt  by  Ireland  at  present,  how  na* 
more  so  would  it  be  that  the  separate  kingdom  of 
IreLind  should  be  bound  to  pass  over  a  Cathoac 
and  adopt  England's  elected  Protestant  monaithf 
There  can  be  no  union  of  the  executive  with  a jw- 
tinct  legislature,  unless  the  one  countiy  ^^^ 
the  control  of  the  other.     If  the  monarch  *o«» 
be  called  on  to  do  one  thing  by  theEngUakp*"*' 
ment,  and  another   by  the  Irish,  the  s^^ 
would  invariably  triumph  over  the  weaker.  WheJ* 
is  the  monarch  that  would  do  what  ^^^.^ 
Hament  commanded  and  the  English  dwold  ffff- 
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Ud?  The  liistory  of  Ireland  before  the  Union  is 
foil  of  instruction  on  this  point.  During  the  ex- 
istence of  Poyning's  Law,  no  act  could  pass  the 
Irish  legislature  unless  it  had  previously  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  privy  •council  of  England ;  the 
British  parliament  legislated  for  Ireland,  and  the 
British  House  of  lx>rds  decided  in  appeals  from  the 
Iiiah  courts  of  law.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  Ireland  had  only  for  eighteen  years — 
horn  1782  to  1800-^a  separate  independent  legis- 
lature. These  were  years  of  despotic  principles  and 
strong  goTemments^  lavish  in  rewards  to  friends 
and  punishments  to  foes.  Yet  with  all  the  quantity 
of  influence  they  had  substituted  for  constitutional 
control,  English  statesmen  could  not  look  without 
tremulous  anxiety  at  the  movements  of  the  inde- 
pendent authority  that  had  erected  itself  beside 
them ;  and  they  worked  their  way  with  deadly 
energy  towards  ihe  Union  as  a  city  of  refuge.  All 
the  drilling  and  all  the  rewardiog  could  not  keep 
the  Irish  from  an  attempt  at  separation,  on  the 
only  question  that  gave  room  for  it ;  and  the  re- 
covery of  Geoige  III.,  in  1789,  probably  averted 
disunion  and  war.  The  English  parliament,  by 
statute,  gave  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  restricted  re- 
gency: the  Iriah  parliament,  by  an  address,  ac- 
knowledged his  possession  of  the  full  rights  of  a 
reigning  sovereign.  On  another  occasion,  nothing 
but  the  stringent  pressure  of  British  influence 
couM  have  prevented  Ireland  from  declaring  a 
sepsia^  war  against  Portugal,  the  ally  of  Eng- 
land. But  wo  have  said  more  than  enoueh  in 
support  of  what  is  self-evident,  and  shall  make  no 
farUier  apology  for  discussbg  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  as  ihe  virti^l  separation  of  the  two  coim- 
tries. 

Among  the  greato:  grievances  of  Ireland,  that 
vhich  seems  to  be  the  most  closely  interwoven 
vith  the  legislative  Union,  is  the  inequality  of  her 
ivpreeentation  in  parliament.  In  tiie  House  of 
Commons,  England,  with  a  population  dose  on 
^^^m  milliona,  has  600  representatives,  being  1  to 
ev«y  30,000.  Ireland,  with  a  population  of 
8,179,359,  baa  106  representatives,  or  1  to  every 
^,908.  In  this  view,  England  is  nearly  three 
times  as  well,  or  rather  as  much,  represented 
«a  Ireland.  Then  take  the  proportion  of  the  elec- 
tors to  the  population.  The  whole  electors  of  the 
kingdom  amount  to  about  a  million,  being  about 
I  to  every  27  inhabitants.  Of  these,  Engknd  has 
(or  had,  by  tha  last  return  we  can  command,  which 
'lates  in  1889)  within  a  very  few  of  800,000,  or 
about  i  to  every  19  inhabitants.  Ireland  has  a 
fraction  above  100,000,  or  about  1  for  every  80  of 
the  population.  If  Ireland  were  represented  on 
the  same  scale  as  England,  she  would  have  260 
members^  instead  of  105.  In  England  there  are 
upwards  of  80  represented  boroughs,  the  popu- 
lation of  eaoh  of  which  is  under  10,000.*  Of  these 
^hfixe  are  57  which  each  return  two  members ;  and 
taking  the  average  population  of  these  at  6000,  a 
population  of  342,000  returns  more  members  to 
pariiianent  than  the  eight  millions  of  Ireland. 


This  is  undoubtedly  a  grievance  of  great  magni- 
tude. However,  it  is  not  in  the  scantiness  of 
the  representation  that  the  grievance  consists, 
but  in  its  disproportion  to  that  of  England,  and 
its  consequent  incapacity  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  Ireland  wifli  proper  relatiy* 
strength.  The  numerousness  of  Parliament  is'in 
itself  a  defect ;  106  members  might  be  sufficient 
for  independent  Ireland ;  and,  as  a  method  of 
accomplishuig  an  equalisation,  we  would  prefer 
the  lopping  off  and  uniting  of  the  smaller  consti- 
tuencies of  England,  to  the  making  any  consider- 
able addition  to  the  number  of  IriA  members. 

But  admitting,  as  we  do,  the  extent  of  the  griev- 
ance, and  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  are  there  not 
simpler,  surer,  less  dangerous  paths  by  which  the 
Irish  people  may  reach  this  object,  than  a  sever- 
ance of  the  connexion  with  Britain  ?  They  are 
not,  let  it  be  remarked,  without  large  classes  of 
people  in  Britain  to  make  common  cause  with 
them.  Scotland  is  unequally  represented,  though 
not  so  much  so  as  Ireland.  Our  more  than  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  people  have  only  fifty-three 
representatives,  or  one  to  about  60,000 — England 
having  one  to  every  30,000.  There  are  twenty- 
seven  boroughs  .in  England,  containing  among 
them  a  population  of  120,000,  that  return  as  many 
members  as  Scotland  does,  and  one  more.  Edin- 
burgh is  the  smallest  town  in  Scotland  that  re- 
turns two  members.  In  England  there  are  six 
boroughs,  each  with  a  population  less  than  4000 
— Buckingham,  Dorchester,  Evesham,  Honiton, 
Thetford,  and  Wenlock,— that  return  each  two 
members.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  Ireland  would 
appear  to  be  better  cared  for  than  3cotland« 
Waterford,  with  a  population  under  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  Galway,  with  one  very  little  above  it^ 
have  each  two  representatives ;  while  Aberdeen 
and  Dundee,  with  each  nearly  60,000,  and  Paisley 
with  nearly  60,000,  have  each  but  one.  In  Ire- 
land there  are  eleven  constituencies,  each  not  ex* 
ceeding  10,000  in  population — ^in  Scotland  there 
are  but  two.  But  these  are  in  themselves  trifling 
matters — ^the  inequality  of  representation  is  a  small 
matter  as  regards  nation  or  district — it  is  in  re- 
gard to  class  that  it  is  baneful  and  mischievously 
operative.  The  aristocracy  of  the  three  nations 
have  an  interest  and  an  influence  against  their 
democracy,  of  an  extent  and  effect  that  may  laugh 
to  scorn  the  competing  interests  of  the  three  king- 
doms as  distinct  communities.  It  is  in  this  form 
that  inequality  of  representation  tells.  Dublin^ 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and 
Leeds,  with  a  population  exceeding  a  million ;  and 
Dorchester,  Honiton,  Thetford,  Evesham,  Wen- 
lock,  and  Buckingham,  with  a  population  of 
22,000  among  them,  return  the  same  number  of 
representatives.  Let  Ireland  ponder  on  this  sub- 
ject. If  theie  had  been  a  reform  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  removing  these  weak  points  from  the  hold  of 
the  enemy — abolishing  a  system  by  which  the  se- 
curing the  vote  of  one  man  in  one  place,  is  as 
effectual  as  representing  the  opinions  of  forty  in 


It  is  necessary  to  say,  that  this  part  of  our  calculation  is  taken  from  the  censtis  of  1881  ;  that  of  1841  not 
otng  accessible  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  allow  any  general  estimate,  such  as  the  above,  to  be  taken.  The  reader 
1^7  make  what  allowance  he  pleases  for  supposed  changes  in  population. 
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another-— Ireland  would  have  had  more  jostice 
than  she  has  obtamed. 

"  This  may  be  all  true,"  says  the  repealer;  "  but 
what  is  it  to  us? — we  wbh  to  redress  our  own  griev- 
ances— do  you  look  to  yours."  But  it  does  signify 
thus  much.  There  is  a  vast  portion  of  our  eighteen 
millions  oppressed  by  the  same  grievance  that 
crushes  the  eight  millions  of  Ireland.  If  the  removal 
of  the  evil  be  the  end  in  view,  and  repeal  be  the 
proposed  means,  will  the  former  be  the  more  likely 
to  be  achieved  by  a  project  that  divides  and  isolates 
the  common  interests  ?  In  favour  of  all  that  can 
be  of  good  effect  to  either,  there  is  a  link  of  com- 
mon sympathy  and  common  feeling  between  the 
people  of  Ireland  and  the  popular  constituencies 
in  Britain,  that  it  would  be  a  crime  and  a  cala- 
mity to  break.  It  is  in  making  common  cause 
with  us  that  Ireland  has  her  best  chance  for  ulti- 
mate justice.  A  demand  for  the  extension  and 
equalisation  of  the  Suffrage  is  the  true  policy  of 
Ireland ;  and  O'Connell  would  have  done  more 
to  remove  the  grievances  he  can  recount  with  such 
bitter  and  burning  energy,  if  he  had  prevailed  on 
the  liberal  members  of  Ireland  to  vote  for  House- 
hold Suffrage,  than  if  he  got  all  his  millions  to 
make  one  simultaneoua  hurrah  for  repeal.  Eight 
Irish  members,  only,  voted  for  Mr.  Hume's  mo- 
tion, in  1839.*     There  were  twelve  against  it. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  pecuniary  branch  of  the 
question — ^the  items  that  will  have  to  be  allowed 
for  in  the  winding-up  of  the  partnership  accounts. 
The  net  receipts  of  the  public  revenue  for  the  yeai 
ending  5th  January  1842,  were  £48,937,897.    Of 
this  sum,  the  share  borne  by  Ireland  was  £3,6 16,1 92, 
being  less  than  a  thirteenth  part.    The  permanent 
branches  of  expenditure  in  Ireland  were,  in  round 
numbers,  (we  exclude  fractions,) — For  courts  of 
justice,  £138,710.     For  police  service,  including 
the  custody  of  convicts,  secret-service  money,  &c., 
£416,744.      For  the  Lord-lieutenant's  establish- 
ment, and  the  public  offices,  £64,746.    For  public 
works  and  improvements,  compensation  salaries, 
the  Regium  Donum,  &c.,  £107,615.    For  charities 
and  educational  institutions,  £103,867.    We  have 
picked  out  the  items  relating  to  Ireland  as  they 
caught  our  eye  in  the  dense  thicket  of  the  finance  ac- 
counts for  1842,  and  we  have  grouped  the  numerous 
individual  sums  together,  under  tiie  above  general 
heads.    We  daresay  many  items  may  have  escaped 
our  notice ;  and  we  purposely  overlooked  many 
petty  sums,  or  such  expenditure  as  appeared  to  be 
of  a  temporary  character.     We  have  likewise 
passed  over  £91,326  charged  as  pensions  and  super- 
annuation allowances,  on  the  Irish  list,  because  it 
is  not  clear  how  much  of  it  is  spent  within  Ire- 
land.     The  sum  total  is  £831,682.     To  com- 
pare this  with  the  expenditure  of  Great  Britain 
would   bring  us  to  no  satisfactory  result;   be- 
cause it  is   next  to  impossible  to  separate  the 
charges  that  peculiarly  affect  England  and  Scot- 
land, from  those  applicable   to   the  services  of 


the  United  Kingdom,  as  an  individuil  coiutiT. 
Let  us,  however,  compare  the  revenue  and  expen- 
diture of  Ireland  with  those  of  Scotland.  The  net 
revenue,  for  the  same  year,  from  Scotland,  (exclu- 
sive of  receipts  from  Crown  lands,)  was  £5,02((,048, 
being  £1,409,856  more  than  that  from  Ireland. 
The  payments  (which  **  Oliver  &  Boyd's  Almanac" 
enables  us  to  give  vnth  great  minuteness)  were,— 
Forthe  administration  of  justice,  £196,042.  Mis- 
cellaneous permanent  charges,  £63,763.  Total, 
£259,796.  It  thus  appears  that  the  sum  contri- 
buted to  the  purposes  of  the  general  revenue  of  tiw 
empire,  by  Ireland,  is  £2,784,510,  while  that  con- 
tributed by  Scotland  is  £^766,253. 

We  are  far  from  considering  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  Ireland  is  any  great  advanta^ 
to  the  Irish  people.    It  is,  in  fact,  as  we  have  al- 
ready hinted,  a  gilding  of  the  slave's  chain,— mo- 
ney taken  from  Britain,  to  render  the  perpetration 
of  injustice  more  easy  in  Ireland.    It  was  stipu- 
lated in  the  Act  of  Union,  that  ^  a  sum  not  leas  than 
the  sum  granted  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  oo 
the  average  of  six  years  immediately  preceding 
1st  January  1800,  in  provisions  for  the  intenui 
encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manu&etiires,or 
for  the  maintaining  institutions  for  pious  and 
charitable  purposes,  shall  be  applied,  for  the  period 
of  twenty  years,  to  such  local  purposes  in  Ireland 
as  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall 
direct."    A  committee,  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  fulfilment  of  thb  article  in  1829,  reported  that 
the  average  expenditure,  for  the  ux  years  preced- 
ing the  Union,  was  £73,270 ;  and  that  the  amoont 
had  gradually  increased,  until,  for  the  three  jreais 
preceding  1828,  it  averaged  £173,866,— besides  the 
grants  for  Maynooth  college  and  the  public  wori^s. 
The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  1817 
gives  an  insight  into  the  motives  for  this  expendi- 
ture : — **  Your  committee  must  remark,  thatmanj 
of  the  charitable  institutions  appear  to  be  of  ver^ 
doubtful  advantage  to  those  classes  of  sodeirin 
whose  favour  they  have  been  established;  and 
that  the  expediency  is  more  than  questionable,  of 
drawing  together,  into  the  capital  of  any  conotrr, 
lai^e  bodies  of  people  desirous  of  partaking  of  the 
temporary  support  which  these  institutions  my 
afford.     Neverdieless,  your  committee  do  not  sug- 
gest, at  present,  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
these  establishments,  understanding  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  them 
not  only  as  affording  a  valuable  relief  in  many  ca»< 
of  great  distress,  btU  ae  promng  the  liberal  ditpof*- 
tion  of  Parliament  towards  that  part  of  the  V^ 
Kingdom:*     On  the  one  hand  it  gave  vitality  to 
many  profitable  jobs ;  on  the  other,  it  acted  ass 
partial  substitute  for  Poor-rates,  in  fitvour  of  the 
landlords. 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  Ireland,  fcr  the 
year  ending  6th  January,  1842,  was  £1,186,98^; 
while  that  on  the  debt  of  Great  Briton  wi« 
£28,263,161.     The  disparity  in  the  amount  »enw 


*  We  may  here  observe,  m  passing,  that  Mr.  Home's  speech  on  this  occasion,  as  anthentically  reportad  in  Ihia- 
sard,  is  a  mine  of  information  on  the  state  of  the  Suffrage.  The  existence  of  snch  a  document  should  not  be  n^* 
gotten;  it  might  be  usefal  to  repablish  it  as  a  separate  pamphlet,  with  notes,  bringing  the  information  dowo  to  ^ 
present  day. 
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to  supersede  the  necessity  of  considering  nice  ques- 
tions, as  to  how  far  Ireland  should  he  held  justly 
involved  with  Britain  in  the  overwhelming  deht 
with  which  she  has  heen  calamitously  hurdened. 
Deducting  now  this  sum  from  the  contribution 
which  Ireland  makes  to  the  general  revenue  of  the 
empire,  we  have  a  remainder  of  £l,5d7,527.    This 
is  what  Ireland  contributes  to  the  active  expendi- 
ture of  an  empire,  of  which  the  army  and  navy 
cost  nearly  fifteen  millions.    This  does  not  look 
like  a  very  grievous  and  unequal  share  of  the  bur- 
den ;  and  the  question  comes  to  be  :  Could  Ireland, 
left  alone,  ^  find  herself"  cheaper  ?   It  seems  to  be 
the  general  idea  of  the  repealers — so  much  have 
Irishmen  experienced  of  Saxon  kindness  and  dis- 
ioterestednesB — that  if  Ireland  be  separated  from 
Britain,  she  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow 
her  own  interest  and  aggrandizement,  backed  by 
the  gratuitous  protection  and  assistance  of  Eng- 
land.   Ireland  is  to  trade,  manufacture,  and  econo- 
mise— ^England  is  to  protect  her  with  navies  and 
armies.    What  has  Britain  ever  done  to  warrant 
so  ridiculous  a   supposition  ?   Is  British  gold  to 
be  thus  diverted  from  its  proper  channel?    Yea, 
doubtless,  if  the  Union  were  repealed  to-morrow, 
our  statesmen,  as  of  old,  would  have  their  Irish 
anny,  and  their  Irish  police  too,  paid  by  England ; 
but  they  would  not  keep  them  up  for  nothing — 
they  would  get  value  according  to  their  own  no- 
tions of  value — a  resuscitation  of  the  corruption 
and  oppression  of  past  times,  when  the  protection 
administered  to  Ireland  was  in  the  blockading  of 
her  trade,  and  tlie  crushing  of  her  manufactures. 
But  this  can  ne^er  be  again.     Ireland  would  have 
her  alliances  and  balance-of-power  projects.    She 
might,  perhaps,  come  under  the  protection    of 
France,  as  Portugal  has  been  under  that  of  Bri- 
tain; but  France  cannot  sport  subsidies.     The 
prot^e  would  require  an  army  and  navy — and 
pretty  formidable  ones  too— to  protect  her  from 
the  jealous  wrath  of  England.      These  things 
vould  be  expensive.    As  to  a  stock  to  commence 
^th,  she  would,  of  course,  at  parting  company, 
be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  goods  in  communion 
iu  proportion  to  her  contribution  to  the  original 
<^8t ;  but  she  would  have  to  provide  for  all  her 
current  expenses. 

Nor  would  an  army  and  navy  be  her  only  ex- 
pense, in  addition  to  that  of  supporting  a  govern- 
ment. She  would  require  a  cordon  of  custom- 
house officers  to  superintend  the  trade  with  Britain. 
There  would  be  counter-restrictions  and  prohibi- 
tions. Freedom  of  trade  would,  doubtless,  be  the 
mutual  interest  of  the  two  nations ;  but,  from  the 
beginning,  the  repeal  agitation  has  been  clamorous 
^inst  importation  fh>m  England,  and  has  de- 
nounced the  exportation  from  Ireland  to  England 
as  a  robbery.  "  Heads  you  win,— Tails  I  lose"  is 
the  principle  which  Mr.  O'Connell  finds  in  free 
trade.  Our  barbarous  ancestors  were  contented 
witli  one-half  of  the  fallacy.  They  counted  im- 
ports a  loss ;  but  they  did  not  double  the  amount 
of  their  calamities  by  considering  the  exports  in 
the  same  light.  Is  it  seriously  the  view  of  the  Re- 
pealers to  put  an  end  to  the  free  trade  between 
Britwn  and  Ireland,  which  their  prototypes,  the 


volunteers,  fought  for  and  achieved  ?  The  resolu- 
tions to  eschew  calicoes  and  adhere  to  linen  of  Irish 
growth  and  make  ;  the  use  of  Irish  frieze,  with  1*6- 
peal  buttons  and  home-made  velvet  to  make  it 
genteel,  as  a  substitute  for  Yorkshire  broad-cloth ; 
the   patriotic   denunciations   of   Dutch  tobacco- 
pipes, — are  all  innocent  but  expensive  follies,  which 
affluent  people  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  are  quite 
entitled  to  indulge  in.    It  would  be  as  useless  to 
interfere  with  these  frolics,  as  with  a  patriot's  de- 
termination to  grow  his  own  pepper  and  coffee  in 
his  own  hot-house.    The  cost,  is  the  protection  of 
the  public  against  such  schemes  being  voluntarily 
acted  upon :  it  is  only  when  governors,  who  can 
cry,    "  Sink  the    expense  !*'    and  sleep  soundly 
amidst  the  crash  of  bankruptcies,  interfere,  that 
they  are  carried  to  a  formidable  extent.    And  un- 
less it  be  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  restrictive 
system  sanctioned  by  laws,  we  see  no  change  that 
can  be  operated  by  repeal.   If  the  Irish  have  made 
up  their  minds  voluntarily  to  act  on  the  system, 
they  are  as  free  to  pursue  it  at  the  present  moment 
as  they  can  ever  be.    The  abolition  of  all  imposts 
on  the  transfer  of  commodities  between  any  one 
part  of  the  world  and  another,  is  a  blessing  ;  and 
their  restoration,  where  they  have  once  been  re- 
moved, would  be  a  curse, — ^both  alike  beyond  cal- 
culation.    It  is  this  blessing  that  the  nations  of 
the  Prussian  league  have  wisely  braved  so  many 
impediments  to  obtain.     The  restrictions  on  tlie 
commerce  with  Ireland  did  not  wholly  disappear 
till  1825.     During  the  course  of  their  removal, 
from  the  Union  to  that  period,  the  exports  from 
Ireland  into  Britain  increased  from  8^  to  8^  mil- 
lions.    As  there  is  now  no  money  made  to  the 
Exchequer  by  the  trade,  there  are  no  official  re- 
turns ;  but  there  is  no  doubt,  that  since  it  was 
completely  thro¥ni  open,  it  has  increased  almost 
in  mathematical  progression.    M.  Porter  finds  the 
import  of  live  animals  alone  into  the  port  of  Li- 
verpool from  Ireland  to  have  been,  in  1837,  worth 
£3,397,760.    Between  two  countries  so  well-fitted 
for  mutual  interchange,  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  should  mark  limits  to  the  benefits  that  may 
arise  from  absolute  freedom  of  trade.    Nor  are  the 
advantages  of  like  commercial  laws  and  practices 
to  be  overlooked.    The  bill  circulation  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  is  supposed  to  amount  to  six  hundred 
millions,  and  a  uniformity  of  practice  as  to  bi]l 
transactions  in  the  two  countries,  would  of  itself 
be  worth  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  annual 
customs  duties  of  Ireland.    As  matters  stand,  by 
the  way,  such  a  uniformity  has  not  been  sufficient- 
ly cared  for. 

But  there  is  a  fiscal  alteration,  and  one  of  a  sweep- 
ing and  comprehensive  character,  which  if  it  should 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  repeal,  and  were  not  ob- 
tainable otherwise,  might  go  far  to  justify  the  strug- 
gle. This  is,  the  reduction  of  the  customs  and  excise 
duties,— of  all  those  duties  which  affect  the  con- 
sumption of  the  poorer  classes,  duties  on  intoxi- 
cating liquors  excepted ;  the  latter  we  would  keep 
at  the  highest  point  that  would  not  remunerate  the 
smuggler.  We  must  do  the  Repealers  the  justice 
to  say,  that  they  have  held  forth  the  reduction  of 
these  duties,  and  the  obtainment  for  the  people  of 
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civilized  Inxaridfl  at  a  cheap  rate,  as  among  their 
ultimate  objects.  The  Irish  exemptions  from  tax- 
ation have  been  much,  and  justly  attacked ;  bat 
the  working  men, — ^the  millions  of  the  poor  popu- 
lation, the  tale  of  whose  miseries  is  an  overflowing 
well  of  sorrows,— are  in  nothing  benefited  by  them, 
lUive  in  the  absence  of  fhe  soap-tax.  It  is  the 
same  classes  who  are  benefited  by  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure, that  profit  by  the  exemptions.  What 
chance  have  those  whose  history  adorns  the  pages 
of  the  Poor-Law  Inquiry,  of  reaping  advantage  by 
the  exemption  from  the  duties  on  armorial  bear- 
ings, game  certificates,  dogs^  horses,  carriages,  and 
houses  with  more  than  eight  windows  t  Yet  they 
have  to  pay  a  tax  of  twelve  hundred  per  cent  on 
their  tobacco,  and  their  sugar  is  trebled  in  price, 
to  exclude  foreign  competition.  These  grievances 
are  not  peculiar  to  Ireland ;  but  it  is  there  that, 
^m  the  preponderance  of  the  poorer  classes,  their 
operation  is  exhibited  on  the  largest  scale.  If, 
in  1825,  the  assessed  taxes  were  given  up  to 
the  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  might  it  not  be  worth 
while  trying  if  the  democracy  of  the  whole  empire 
can  influence  the  taxes  that  press  upon  the  poor? 

The  evils  of  absenteeism  have  been  prominently 
urged  among  the  reasons  for  repeal.  It  is  asserted 
that  a  leaM  of  six  millions  is  thus  carried  out  of 
Ireland.  We  believe  the  only  efi^ectual  means  of 
dealing  with  this  evil  is — ^no  thanks  to  Mr.  O'Con- 
luem — now  in  operation,  in  the  progress  of  the 
Poor-Law.  The  evil  consists  not  so  much  in  the 
absence  of  the  person  of  the  proprietor,  as  in  the 
grasping  selfishness,  and  disregard  of  future  con- 
sequences, characteristic  of  the  man  who  believes 
that  property  has  rights  but  not  duties,  and  that 
it  is  only  the  instrument  of  supplying  his  momen- 
tary avarice.  It  is  not  less  in  the  hunger  it  will 
prevent,  than  in  that  which  it  will  appease,  that 
a  pooz^law  will  make  its  greatest  conquest.  When 
the  tenant  ceases  to  be  a  mere  machine  for  grind- 
ing rent,  and  must  be  supported  on  the  land  from 
which  he  sprung,  landlords  will  cease  to  find  their 
profit  in  stretching  rents  to  the  utmost  that  will 
leave  a  momentary  support  to  the  payer,  but  will 
adjust  them  to  a  rate  that  will  admit  of  comfort 
and  content,  and  call  forth  the  exertion  and  emu- 
lation that  are  never  wanting  in  Ireland  when 
there  is  anything  there  worth  living  for.  How 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  can  do  much  to  further 
the  return  of  the  exiles^  we  cannot  distinctly  see. 
If  the  whole  power  of  the  Legislature  were  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  we  can  imagine 
their  having  some  inducement  to  leave  Bath  and 
Cheltenham — ^for  a  part  of  the  year,  at  least ;  but 
if  the  institutions  of  Ireland  are  to  be  democratic, 
as  the  sympathizing  Americans  expect  them  to  be, 
—if  the  franchise  is  to  be  even  as  wide  as  it  is  at 
present,  we  do  not  see  how  a  jparliament  in  Dublin, 
and  no  Italian  opera,  (Oude  s  reason  for  resigning 
the  comptroUership  of  the  kitchen  to  a  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant,) would  mend  matters. 

We  admit,  that  as  the  natural  consequence  of 
repeal,  there  would  be  a  pretty  tolerable  gather- 
ing in  Dublin,  and  sundry  butchers,  bakers, 
taUors^  and  cabmen,  would  find  the  whole  affair 


much  to  their  advantage.  The  pecuniary  influ- 
ence of  the  change  would  go  little  or  no  fkither ; 
and,  like  all  such  alterations,  it  would  hurt  one 
class  of  tradesmen  to  the  profit  of  another.  The 
removal  of  so  many  good  customers  from  the  capi- 
tal at  the  Union  was,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  seyere 
shock  to  the  tradesmen  of  Dublin,  and  productire 
of  much  hardship.  But  it  is  now  forty  yeaw  met 
the  change  was  made.  Trade  has  fallen  into  set- 
tled channels.  Very  few  of  the  present  shop- 
keepers of  Dublin  commenced  life  with  the  new 
of  employment  from  a  legislative  wisdom  in  Col- 
lege Green.  Many  of  them,  we  doubt  not,  follow- 
ed their  patrons  to  London,  and  their  children 
would  have  to  re-migrate  if  matters  were  alterei 
Worthy  Mr.  Bish,  the  great  lottery  contractor, 
used  to  make  an  annual  motion  for  an  address  to 
hold  a  parliament  occasionally  in  Dublin ;  and  the 
notion  was  characteristic  of  a  brain  accustomed 
to  direct  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of  fortune. 

We  cannot  admit  the  theory,  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  whether  a  proprietor  resides 
among  his  tenants  or  not ;  but  we  believe  his  ab- 
sence to  be  a  less  evil  than  popular  opinion  makes 
it.    If  it  be  much  felt,  it  is  a  sign  that  there  are 
evils  of  a  far  graver  hue  in  the  social  condition  to 
be  remedied.    Political  economists  tell  us  that  the 
sending  money  out  of  a  country  b  merely  another 
word  for  sending  produce ;  but,  apart  from  thu 
principle,  it  is  in  the  exertions  by  which  the 
rent  is  created,  more  than  in  the  rent  itself,  that 
the  wealth  of  a  district  consists.    The  landlord's 
part  is  but  the  surplus  left,  after  the  productive 
energy  of  the  agriculturist  or  manufacturer  has 
fed  a  multitude  of  producers.  The  landlord  spends 
his  income  chiefly  on  unproductive  beings,— maay 
of  them  idle  and  worthless :  and  if  the  removal 
of  this  fund  .of  subsistence  be  a  calamity  to  a  neigh- 
bourhood, it  must  be  at  all  times,  whether  in  his 
absence  or  in  his  presence,  poor  indeed  in  what 
constitutes  real  national  wealth — an  indostriou 
productive  population.    Now,  we  do  not  deny  that 
this  latter  is  the  sad  condition  of  Ireland ;  hut  itii 
not  in  any  efforts  having  for  their  ultimate  object 
to  force  or  coax  back  the  landed  proprieton^  that 
an  effectual  remedy  can  be  found.     Their  retun, 
when  it  comes,  will  be  but  the  effect  of  national 
prosperity — an  effect  that,  like  many  otheia>  i*  ^ 
anticipation  confounded  with  its  cause.    In  the 
meantime,  a  few  of  the  great  capitalists  in  Eng- 
land, finding  temptation  to  settle  in  Ireland,  woold 
do  more  for  her  than  the  return  of  half  her  aristo- 
cracy.   The  field  is  wide, — ^the  material  is  good. 
Irish  heads  are  clear,  and  Irish  bands  are  strong  and 
active ;  and,  what  is  of  better  augury  still,  huh 
hearts  are  sound  and  honesty  when  not  corrupted 
by  the  poisonous  drug  of  oppression.    Let  tempe^ 
ance,  accompanied  by  peaceful  habits^  indii^y 
and  self-respect^  gain  progress.    Let  it  awone  thi 
aspect  of  a  deep-seated  moral  feeling ;  not  msmj 
flashing  forth  amid  the  glare  of  rellgioiiB  eotba- 
sLasm,  but  impregnating  itself  with  the  sveiy-day 
feelings  and  habiU  of  the  peopl^.    Then  will  the 
land  be  ploughed,  and  the  seed  sown;  aod^b^ 
shall  predict  Umits  to  the  abundance  of  thehaircit ' 
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I. 

INVITATION. 

Not  by  Leman's  loyely  lake. 

Or  Italy  far  away, 
Where  the  jocund  Son  doth  make 

P^rpeta J  holiday; 
Not  in  Mr  and  fwtal  EoBei 

Npt  where  Venice  airy 
PUes  the  palace  and  the  dome 

On  her  waters  fniry; 
Ob  my  own,  my  Scottish  braes, 
Where  tha  taU  pine  darkly  iways 
0*er  the  fresh  and  ptxple  heather 
Green-bedappled  with  the  fern, 
Fondly,  while  we  stray  togetheri 
I  will  teach,  if  thoa  wilt  learn. 
To  lore,  sweet  maid,  to  Ioto. 

Freshly  blows  the  Antnnm  breeze 

High  OTer  Qaeh-na-Ben, 

Pragraat  waTe  the  birehen  trees 

At  Dye-brif  y  low  in  the  gl^n. 

There,  if  thou  with  me  wilt  stray, 

Bird  in  April  weather 

Nerer  was  merrier  on  the  spray 

Hian  we  ahidl  be  together. 

Yes,  lUr  maiden,  then  wilt  go ! 

Socfa  sweet  silence  ne'er  meant  NO. 

Thus  my  faithAil  fancy  gnesse? 

These  bright  eyes  mignt  ne'er  look  stern, 

And  who  owns  these  golden  tresses, 

She  eaa  teaeh,  as  well  as  learn, 

To  lore^  swaet  maid,  to  love. 

II. 

LIKING  AND  LOVING. 

Liking  is  a.  little  boy 
Dreaming  of  a  sea-employ, 
Sitting  by  the  stream,  with  Joy, 

Paper  frigates  sailing ; 
Lovs'fe  an  earnest-hearted  man. 
Champion  of  Beauty's  clao, 
Fitting  baravely  in  the  ran* 

Pushing  and  preyailing. 

LiEXMO  hovers  round  and  round, 
Capers  witli  a  nimble  bound, 
Plants  li{^t  foot  on  easy  ground, 

Throagh  the  glass  to  view  it ; 
Lots  shoots  sadden  glance  ibr  glanoe. 
Spun  the  ateed  and  rests  the  lance, 
With  a  brisk  and  bold  adyance. 

Sworn  to  die  or  do  it. 

Liki2«g's  ever  on  the  wing. 

Prom  new  blooms  new  sweets  to  bring. 

Nibbling  aye,  the  nimble  thing. 

From  the  hook  is  free  still ; 
LoTs't  a  tar  of  British  bine, 
Let  mad  winds  their  maddest  do, 
To  his  hayen  carded  true. 

As  am  I  to  THEE  still. 

IIL 
LOVE'S  KEASONS. 

Tell  me  why  thd  fbiky  fire 

Darting  dire, 
FVom  its  doud-home  dark  profound, 

Seeks  the  ground ; 
Tell  me  why  the  magnet's  soul 

Finds  the  pole ; 
Wily  the  warm-mbb'd  amber  wings 

Stirlees  things ; 
TeU  me  why  the  pimgent  power 

Of  the  sour, 
Jlanthly  wedding,  this  mate  cbooscH 

That  refuses ; 


Why  the  fragrant  birch,  with  grace, 

Decks  the  face 
Of  the  bare  crag ;  why  the  willow 

Loyes  the  billow ; 
Why  to-day  the  gentle  West 

Fans  the  breast ; 
Rudely  why  the  North  did  bray 

Yesteniay ; 
Tell  me  why  tiiy  own  self  art 

What  thou  art 
Now,  not  Pompey,  Cicero 

Long  ago; 
Why,  with  eager  agile  start, 

Thy  steong  heart 
Bounds  to-day,  to-morrow  why 

Thou  must  die : 
TeU  me  this,  and  I  will  tell 
Why  I  love  my  loVd  one  well. 

IV. 
I  THINK  OF  THEE. 

I  think  of  thee 
When  day's  first  gleams  through  tiie  east  easement 

glitter. 
When  'neath  the  eaves  the  frequent  swallows  twitter 

With  busy  glee ; 
When  quiet  eve,  with  crimson  curtains  mellow, 
O'erspreads  her  coueh  of  soft  green-tinted  yellow, 

I  think  of  thee. 

I  think  of  thee 
la  noen-tide's  heat,  when  myriad  wings,  sun-glancing, 
O'erlace  sweet  waters  with  their  woven  dancing, 

(Life's  revelry ;) 
In  dewy  night,  when  the  blithe  birds  are  silent. 
And  esffth,  i'  the  ambient  blue,  sleeps  like  an  island, 

I  think  of  thee. 

I  think  of  thee 
I'  the  babbling  streets,  where  din  with  din  contendeth, 
And  the  chaete  eye  sees  much  that  much  offendeth 

Chaste  eye  to  see ; 
In  the  lone  glen,  where  no  rude  tread  may  follow. 
Plucking  the  gem-eyed  flowers  from  shady  hollow, 

I  think  of  thee. 

I  think  of  thee 
In  happy  hour  when  healthy  fancy,  firing 
The  pure-toned  blood,  wings  me  with  high  aspiring. 

Noble  and  free ; 
When  I  have  sinned,  and  written  mine  own  sentence. 
And  the  foul  stain  is  washed  in  fair  repentance, 

I  think  of  thee. 

V. 

LOVE'S  LULLABY. 

Ye  waters  wildly  pouring. 
With  hollow  murmurs  roaring. 
Plunging  o'er  the  rocky  steep 
With  a  fhrions  foamy  sweep. 
In  the  cavem'd  cauldron  boiling, 
Turning,  tumbling,  twisting,  toUing, 
Sounding  from  the  glen's  dark  throat 
Old  hymns  of  deep  and  drowsy  note ; 
Ye  waters,  hollow-roaring, 
Lull  ye,  lull  my  love  asleep  ! 

Ye  forests,  dark-surrounding. 
With  hollow  whispers  sounding, 
Breath  that  stirs  the  horrid  woods. 
Voice  of  vasty  solitudes. 
Like  the  sea,  with  murmurs  swelling. 
Solemn,  sacred,  awe-compelling, 
Speaking  to  the  pious  ear 
Like  God's  guardian  preeenoe  near ; 
Ye  forests,  hollow-sounding, 
Lull  ye,  lull  my  love  asleep, 

J.  S.  B, 
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Mesmeribh,  and  Phreno-Mesmerism,  seem  the 
prevailing  popular  frenzy  of  the  hour.  The  epi- 
demic is,  we  presume,  on  the  decline  in  America, 
where  it  hroke  out  fiercely  about  four  years  back ; 
but  it  has  had  a  powerful  revival  in  France,  where 
the  belief  in  Mesmerism  has  languished  on  for  sixty 
yeaiB ;  while  in  Britain,  in  every  town,  village, 
and  hamlet,  adepts  of  both  sexes,  professional  and 
amateur,  are  mesmerizing,  and  being  mesmerized, 
hypnotizing,  or  being  hypnotized  ;  lecturing  (for 
money)  and  exhibiting,  in  illustration  of  their 
lectures,  the  varied  phenomena  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism, from  the  simple  rigidity  of  a  finger  or  a 
limb  up  to  the  highest  achievements  of  phreno- 
magnetism,  ecstatic  delirium,  and  clairvoyance. 
Tailors,  hand-loom  weavers,  sempstresses,  and  fe- 
males of  no  ostensible  calling,  are  all  (for  money) 
exhibiting  the  Mesmeric  phenomena  in  various  de- 
grees of  perfection,  to  select  private  circles— <;on- 
sisting  of  ladies,  idlers,  and  men  of  science ;  while 
the  less  profoundly  initiated,  or  the  less  enterpris- 
ing, are  content  to  perform  before  thin  or  crowded 
audiences,  as  it  may  happen,  and  generally  at  very 
moderate  rates.  The  first  crop  of  these  itinerant 
lecturers  and  exhibitors  in  this  quarter  have  been 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  their  staff;  that  is,  in  the 
adepts  who  accompany  them  ;  clumsy,  ill-trained, 
maladroit  rogues,  whose  bungling  performances 
were  enough  to  ruin  any  professor,  if  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  audiences  had  not  been  in  the  humour 
of  being  gulled,  while  the  minority  viewed  the 
thing  in  the  light  of  a  broad,  acted  piece  of  farce, 
too  absurd  to  require  exposure,  and  which  served 
to  laugh  out  the  hour  as  well  as  anything  else. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  class  of  society  has 
been  the  most  tickled  with  the  excitement  and 
palpable  humbug  of  these  edifying  exhibitions. 
We  restrict  these  remarks  to  the  platform  and 
private  exhibitions  in  Edinburgh  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  ;  pronouncing  no  opinion  upon 
genuine  Mesmeric  phenomena ;  a  matter  for  grave 
and  searching  investigation,  and  one  quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  tom-fooleries  and  egregious  hum- 
bug to  which  we  allude.  Meanwhile,  we  have 
reached  a  stage  in  Scotland  which  may  well  make 
England  envious.  If  clairvcyance  arose  in  France, 
and  has  made  a  distinguished  progress  in  America, 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  second-sight,  and 
second-hearing,  though  extinct  for  generations, 
was  an  exclusive  attribute  of  the  Scottish  High- 
landers, and  chiefly  of  the  Hebrideans ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  modem  elairvqyanee  is,  in  Scotland, 
but  a  recovered  faculty.  Scotland,  also,  has  a  prior 
claim  to  ^  The  Tongues,"  though  there  were  power- 
ful **  manifestations  "  both  in  London  and  Oxford. 
The  only  remarkable  difibrence  is,  that  science  now 
pretends  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  formerly 
were  said  to  be  produced  by  supernatural  influence, 
or  the  agency  of  the  Devil.  Clairvcyance  is,  we 
understand,  at  present  as  fashionable  in  Paris  as 
ever  was  fortune-telling  in  the  palmy  days  of  Le 
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Normand  ;  and  clairvoyance^  we  prophesy,  viU 
get  fast  ahead  at  home  ;  while,  instead  of  the  magis- 
trate sending  the  prophetesses  to  Bridewell  as  cheats 
and  impostors,  they  are  petted  and  well-paid  hy  the 
ladies,  and  every  encouragement  afforded  to  keep 
up  the  deception,  and  attain  greater  proficiency  in 

their  art« ^We  therefore  apprehend  that  anj- 

thing  we  have  yet  witnessed  in  clairvcyaneei^l 
be  utterly  eclipsed  by  what  is  to  come  heieafWr, 
if  proper  encouragement  be  given.  We  have  heud 
of  a  female  whom  a  Frenchman,  her  mesmerixer, 
for  a  length  of  time  exhibited  at  private  parties  in 
Boston,  at  12  dollars  for  each  exhibition,  whose 
doings  take  the  shine  completely  out  of  all  thii 
we  have  yet  attained  in  Scotland.  No  donht,  after 
exhibiting  in  that  intellectual  city,  the  American 
far-seer  must  have  been  accredited  to  every  town  in 
the  Union,  and  may  still  be  prosperously  panning 
her  career.  We  are  not  here  entering  upon  the 
question  of  the  possibility,  by  certain  means,  of 
inducing  artificial  somnambulism,  and  even  the 
cataleptic  state :  which  is  nothing  new,  and  for 
which  there  seems  an  explicable  cause.  The  agency 
by  which  this  abnormal  condition  is  prodnced,  h, 
however,  still  the  subject  of  controversy,  some  n- 
jecting  Animal  Magnetism,  who  yet,  under  another 
name,  recognise  the  Mesmeric  phenomena  to  an  ex- 
tent at  which  others  hesitate.  The  state  of  oom^ 
being  produced,  all  besides  may  be  resolyed  into 
the  power  of  imagination,  which  has  effected 
greater  marvels,  even  of  a  curative  sort,  tlian  hire 
yet  been  attributed  to  Mesmerism. 

Having,  however,  in  the  North,  made  a  hopeful 
beginning  in  the  development  of  the  sublimer  phe 
nomena,  and  already  got  far  beyond  the  poor  lengths 
of  allaying  or  curing  disease,  bringing  ont  "the 
oigans,"  and  rendering  patients  insensihle  to  pun 
during  the  most  severe,  painful,  and  prDtiact^i 
surgical  operations,  we  are  naturally  unwilling  to 
retrogade  from  our  high  vantage  ground  until  ve 
shall  be  driven  from  it.  We  have  also,  as  a  mr^^ 
naHofij  laid  strong  hold  on  the  moro/  uses  of  Mes- 
merism or  Animal  Magnetism.  We  confen,  indi- 
vidually, that  we  are  not  prepared  all  at  once  to 
live  in  a  house  of  glass,  and  have  our  curioos  or 
prying  neighbours  looking  after  all  our  movements, 
reading  our  very  thoughts,  and  depriving  ua  of  the 
useful  power 

Still  to  keep  something  to  ounel 
We  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 

That  belief  in  Mesmerism  has  reached  this  ki^ 
among  us,  may  be  gathered  from  the  oonsolatkMi  *^' 
ministered  by  a  correspondent  of  one  of  our  ablest 
newspapers,—- consolation  under  the  novel  and  ex- 
traordinary condition  impending  over  socioty.  Ov 
might  have  tolerated  such  lucubrations  in  wie  of  tw 
mushroom  towns  of  the  Far  West,  overmn  with  aU 
sorts  of  lecturers ;  but  in  Edinbuigh,  to  Jnne  1W3. 
it  docs  astonish,  not  to  say  humble  us,  to  hear  anjr 
man  gravely  saying,  "  Great  terror  has  been  ex- 
pressed of  tlie  extraordinary  power  of  dmrff^' 
Thb  can  only  be  felt  by  the  wicked ;  todw^^f 
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the  good.  It  is  shocking  to  think  how  much  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  that  God  sees  us,  and 
how  terrified  we  are  lest  our  evil  deeds  should  be 
exposed  to  the  world's  eye.  Since,  however,  too 
many  are  unreformed  by  the  thought  of  Grod's 
omniacience,  is  it  not  a  proof  of  His  extreme  be- 
neficence to  His  creatures  to  permit  a  discovery 
vhich  will  e£Fectually  check  an  inconceivable 
arnoont  of  evil,  and  bring  mankind  to  a  strict  re- 
gard of  moral  duties The  power  of  c2(it>- 

voyanu  will,  doubtless,  be  eagerly  sought  after, 
[no  doubt  of  it^]  and,  with  whatever  motive,  a  belief 
in  its  existence  may  have  some  influence  in  im- 
proring  morals,  and  in  establishing  religion  on  the 
interpretations  placed  in  our  hands  by  God  himself 
of  his  marvellous  works."  It  is,  at  least,  pleasant 
to  find  that  every  one  can  seek  after  and  perhaps 
attain,  this  wondrous  power  for  himself — and 
not  be  compelled  to  consult,  and  pay  one  of  the 
initiated,  when  he  wishes  to  peep  in  and  see  what 
mischief  his  neighbours  are  about  in  their  blinded 
parlours  and  locked  closets.  One  thing  is  clear : 
no  police,  or  other  crime-detector,  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  office  who  does  not  possess  elairvayanee 
--if  there  is  to  be  any  farther  use  either  for  them 
or  for  priestly  confessors.  How  useful  to  Judges 
this  faculty,  if,  like  our  female  exhibitors,  they 
can  see  what  is  past,  as  well  as  present— and 
also  to  physicians  and  lawyers,  who  never  can 
get  at  the  true  facts  and  real  symptoms  of 
There  is,  indeed,  no  end  to  the  moral 


cases. 


and  social  advantages  of  this  new  power.  To  a 
jealous  or  languishing  lover  it  is  exactly  the  magic- 
mirror  of  the  ancient  magician  ;  he  may  always 
know  what  his  absent  mistress  is  about,  and  thus 
8a?e  anxiety,  letter-writing,  and  postage.  )How. 
pleasant,  and  satisfactory,  for  a  neglected  wife  to 
look  in  at  the  Club,  or  elsewhere,  and  see  what  her 
truant  husband  is  after — ^hear  what  he  is  saying, 
and  when  he  thinks  of  moving  homeward  !  How 
pleasant  for  the  fagged  repoi'ter  of  the  galleries  to 
bring  ^*  the  House  "  before  his  mesmerized  eyes,  or 
rather  to  go  to  it  without  the  expense  of  cabs  or 
bodily  fatigue,  and  report  all  that  is  said  without 
moving  from  the  fireside !  But  **  the  discovery" 
opens  up  a  field  of  speculation  so  vast,  a  state  of 
society  so  entirely  novel,  that  we,  for  the  present, 
waive  it.  It  is  enough  that  men  and  women,  who 
are  in  no  immediate  danger  of  walking  into  a  draw- 
well,  believe  such  things  probable,  or,  rather,  cer- 
tain. The  powers  of  magic,  necromancy,  and  sor- 
cery, were,  and  are  believed  by  the  vulgar,  to  be 
possessed  by  only  a  few  persons  in  compact  with 
the  devil ;  but  the  men  of  science  who  believe  to 
the  full  extent  in  the  alleged  higher  Mesmeric 
phenomena,  out-Herod  the  vulgar  when  they  as- 
sert that  all  mankind  are  capable  of  clairwyfance, 
Bnt,  if  not  capable,  on  how  unequal  a  footing  are 
human  beings  placed !  Those  who  possess,  or  have 
power  to  acquire  the  extraordinary  faculty,  must  be 
nipreme  masters  of  the  destinies  of  those  shut  out 
^m  participating  in  it.  What  would  be  an  ordi- 
nary physician,  however  able,  when  compared 
with  one  who  can  look  minutely  into  his  patient's 
viscera,  and  examine  his  brain  or  spine  ;  or  Tal- 
leynmd  himself,  to  the  statesman  who,  instead 


of  employing  spies,  and  tampering  with  seals, 
could  at  once  Mesmerize  himself,  and  be  trans- 
ported, in  spirit  or  by  exalted  sense,  to  the  privy 
councils  and  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  or 

the  Tuileries? To  come  to  our  tale  of  Magie 

and  Mesmerismy  which,  in  the  present  fantastic 
humour  of  the  public,  is  likely,  we  think,  to  make 
a  favourable  debui. 


The  tale  is  said  to  be  founded  on  facts  that  oc- 
curred about  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  a  Jesuit 
priest,  who  had  atrociously  abused  his  office  of 
confessor,  was  tried  for  sorcery.  He  had  corrupted 
the  minds  of  many  young  women  whose  confessor 
he  was,  robbed  them  of  their  innocence,  and  ob- 
tained an  extraordinary  influence  over  them, 
which  was,  at  last,  imputed  to  magic  and  sorcer}% 
though  the  phenomena  exhibited  were,  it  is  said, 
precisely  those  which  are  witnessed  in  persons 

under  the  influence  of  Animal  Magnetism^ The 

singular  trial  of  the  Jesuit  is  said  to  be  found  among 
the  Cawea  CeUbrea ;  though  we  do  not  remember 
it.  The  author  of  the  tale  appears  to  be  a  believer 
in  Mesmerism,  to  the  extent  of  ecstatic  delirium 
and  clairvoyance.  He  concludes,  that  what  in  for- 
mer ages  was  attributed  to  sorcery,  magic,  demo- 
niac possession,  and  witchcraft,  was,  in  fact,  the 
consequences  of  Animal  Magnetism,  or,  as  others 
think,  of  nervous  disease,  imagination,  and  trick. 
The  tale  is  written  with  considerable  power  and 
skill,  and  has  a  certain  Mesmeric  influence.  Al- 
though it  is  felt  repulsive,  and  even  unwholesome, 
one  is  constrained  to  follow  it  out.  The  scene  is 
Toulon ;  the  principal  heroine  is  Catherine  Cadi- 
eres,  the  inspired  and  Holy  Maid,  who,  like  Isabella 
Campbell  of  Row,  and  other  persons  labouring 
under  nervous  disease,  foretold  future  events,  pos- 
sessed the  most  exalted  clairvoyancey  and  was  fol- 
lowed and  worshipped  as  a  prophetess,  until  it  was 
found,  too  late,  that  all  was  delusion,  and  that  the 
weak-minded  and  weak-nerved  excitable  girl,  who 
at  last  awoke  to  reason,  had  been  tlie  dupe  and 
victim  of  a  consummate  villain  and  hypocrite. 
Remarkable  instances  are  not  wanting  of  the  power 
of  both  priests  and  presbyters  over  women,  through 
merely  natural  magic.  But  the  Jesuit's  magic  was 
not  simply  the  art  of  playing  with  and  inflaming 
the  passions^  exciting  the  mind,  and  unhinging  the 
reason,  but  that  art  or  science  afterwards  named 
Mesmerism,  in  wliich  he  was  a  proficient.  Pro- 
testant young  ladies,  of  enthusiastic  temperament 
and  weak  nerves  and  understanding,  who  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  sober-mindedness  and  re- 
tiring modesty  from  the  ambition  to  make  a  dis- 
tinguished figure  in  the  religious  world,  or  who, 
through  the  delusions  of  vanity,  are  betrayed  into 
wild  fantastical  pretensions,  may  find  a  useful  les« 
son  in  the  fate  of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Toulon,  She 
was  constitutionally  a  natural  somnambulist,  and 
from  childhood  she  had  a  decided  vocation,  and  was, 
partly  through  her  mother's  excessive  vanity,  led 
to  imagine  that  she  was  bom  to  be  a  saint.  Saint- 
ship,  it  should  be  noticed,  was  at  that  period  the 
only  passport  possessed  by  the  middle  class  in  France 
for  admission  into  the  society  of  the  aristocracy. 
Such  was  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  that  what 
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nothing  else  conld  effect,  religion  could ;  and  before 
its  members  all  doors  flew  open,  all  artificial  bar- 
riers fell.  Royalty  itself  was  fain  to  hnmble  its  head 
before  the  cowl,  and  the  yeil  had  precedence  of  the  coro- 
net Hence,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  many  a  misnamed 
religious  calling,  the  source  of  many  a  fervent  dcYotion, 
and  of  a  certain  mania  for  saintship,  a  preyailing  distem- 
perature  of  mind  at  that  epoch,  which  was  a  conTenient 
channel  for  female  ambition. 

The  young  saint  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
the  object  of  the  passionate  attachment  of  a  young 
lawyer  of  great  worth  and  abilities.  But  spiritual 
vanity  and  delusion  had  shut  up  the  womanly 
springs  of  her  heart ;  though  she  was  fluctuating 
between  her  natural  afiections  and  her  imaginary 
spiritual  yocation,  when  the  Jesuit  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  began  his  magnetic  and  other  practices, 
under  the  reil  of  the  most  stem  and  rigid  sanctity, 
the  most  exalted  spiritualism.  His  first  object  and 
his  last  was  the  honour  of  his  Order ; — ^to  raise  the 
Jesuits  of  Toulon  above  the  Carmelites  of  that 
city,  who  had  the  best  preachers,  the  care  of 
the  most  fashionable  souls  in  the  place,  and  en- 
joyed more  of  the  favour  of  the  bishop.  The  ruin, 
soul  and  body,  of  the  Holy  Maid,  was  but  an 
episode  in  the  life  of  the  wily  Jesuit,  who  fell  un- 
der the  temptation  of  her  beauty,  though  his  mas- 
ter-passion  was  the  exaltation  of  his  Order.  Be- 
fore the  arrival  in  Toulon  of  this  star  of  the  Order, 
rumour  was  busy  about  his  talents,  eloquence,  and 
exalted  piety.  The  Jesuits  were  triumphant  by 
anticipation ;  the  Carmelites  incredulous  and  scorn-' 
ful.  When  the  decisive  Sunday  arrived,  the  Car- 
melites were  fairly  routed,  old  and  ugly  as  the 
Jesuit  champion  was  found  to  be  :-^ 

Already  past  fifty,  his  tall,  gaunt,  emaciated  frame 
made  him  look  considerably  older.  His  skin,  sallow 
and  drawn  like  parchment,  adhered  tightly  to  the  frontal 
and  cheek  bones,  giving  to  their  cayities  beneath  a  re- 
markably ascetic  appearance — ^his  pallor,  contrasting 
with  harsh,  heayy  unintelleotual  brows — his  large  mouth, 
and  ears  that  stuck  to  his  head  like  two  plates,  formed 
altogether  one  of  the  coarsest  and  most  ungainly  exte- 
riors imaginable.  His  eye  was  the  only  redeeming 
point  about  the  man — large,  dark,  and  fiery,  it  scanned 
the  assembled  crowd  with  a  glance  of  fierce  assurance 
that  seemed  the  prologue  to  success,  and  was  not  devoid 
of  a  sort  of  rude  dignity. 

His  voice  was  at  first  husky,  but  cleared  by  degrees, 
until  it  became  loud  and  full,  and,  like  his  glance, 
seemed  to  search  every  conscience,  and  descend  into 

every  heart l^e 

Carmelites  were  routed ;  and  the  Jesuits  looked  that 
ineffably  humble  and  meek  triumph  of  which  women  and 
monks  only  have  the  secret. 

The  fame  of  Father  Girard  increased  every 
day: — 

Gradually,  the  ohnrclies  of  the  bare-footed  Carmelites 
were  deserted,  their  preachers  voted  tame,  their  confes- 
sors unsatisfitotory,  and  the  tide  of  public  flavour  was 
rapidly  ebbing  from  them.  Father  Girard  understood, 
su^llously,  the  art  of  warming  the  zeal  of  elderly 
ladies,  and  making  them  denounce  and  renounce  the 
pleasures  in  which  they  conld  scarcely  continue  to  take 
a  share  ;  but  he  had  for  some  time  no  opportunity  of 
ezereising  his  power  over  the  minds  of  the  Junior  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

But  this  time  came.  Catherine  had,  in  piety, 
always  been  the  pattern  of  her  young  companions, 
and  she,  constrained  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  [by 
Animal  Magnetbm,]  had  chosen  the  Jesuit  for 
her  confessor,  telling  her  friends-^ 

It  is  not  Father  Girard's  brilliant  eloquence  that  has 


touched  me,  nor  am  I  dazzled  bv  his  grett  repntition ; 
for  I  should  have  resisted  both  these  impiilfies,  as  Uing 
too  worldly  to  induce  me  to  resign  my  soul  into  the 
keeping  of  a  stranger.  No  1  it  is  the  will  of  UttrcB. 
You  all  remember  St  John's  Day,  when  Father  Ginid 
preached  at  the  church  of  the  Carmdites.  The  serrioe 
being  over,  I  was  about  to  depart,  when,  crossing  the 
porch,  I  happened  to  meet  him,  and  caught  his  eye,  u  I 
had  often  done  before,  resthig  upon  me.  At  the  tame 
instant,  an  angel  form  appeared  visibly  to  me,  piling 
towards  him,  and  a  voice  distinctly  murmured  ia  my 
ear — "  This  is  the  man  who  is  to  lead  thee  unto  HeaTen.'* 
I  well-nigh  fainted  with  surprise,  and  can  well  imagine 
yours  in  listening  to  this  extraordinary  fact.  Yet,  when 
we  remember  how  of  yore  the  will  of  God  was  revealed 
in  visions  to  his  ofaoseny  we  may  wonder,  but  may  net 
doubt.  His  voice  bids  me  seek  Father  Girard,  to  whom, 
alone,  the  mission  of  my  salvation  is  given.  1  follow 
not,  therefore,  my  own  blind,  erring  judgment,  which 
might  deceive,  but  the  guidance  of  Providence,  which 
I  obey  with  joyflil  eonfidenoe. 

Father  Girard  had  thenceforward  the  care  of  the 
tender  consciences  of  all  the  young  ladies  of  Toulon, 
save  the  soul  of  one  clear-headed  and  soberly  tdi- 
gious  girl,  who  stuck  to  the  old  Carmelite  confessor, 
who  from  childhood  had  trained  them  aU,  and  beo^ 
fited  them  in  many  ways.  MademoiseUe  Raymond 
told  her  companions — 

**  This,  I  regret  to  say,  seems,  to  me  at  least,  a  mere 
love  of  change,  caprice,  imitation.  I,  for  one,  am  qnite 
certain  of  having  no  part  or  parcel  in  Catherine's  Tisioi, 
and  I  am  not  likely  to  be  visited  by  one  myself.  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  attend  Father  Girard  either  at  the  cod- 
fessional  or  even  at  mass,  though  I  allow  him  to  be  in 
ezceUent  preacher." 

A  murmur  of  disapprobation  went  round  the  diele, 
and  the  word  heretic. 

To  Catherine's  lover  Mademoiselle  Baymood 
remarked,  as  they  walked  home  together  :— 

**  You,  I  am  sure,  are  not  bigoted,  and  will  not  niiu* 
derstand  me  if  I  tell  you,  that  I  object  to  Father  Giiaid 
as  a  confessor  for  Catherine  on  account  of  his  seal.  The 
good  fkthers  who  have  until  now  guided  us,  used  all 
their  efforts  to  maintain  my  poor  fHend  withm  the 
bounds  of  real  piety,  and  prevent  her  imagiaatioB  fhM 
taking  too  wild  a  flight.  Ihey  thought  of  her  faansMM 
and  their  duty  only,  and  were  not,  iDce  this  idol  of  the 
day,  struggling  for  notoriety.  I  hear  that  of  him  which 
convinces  me  he  will  be  but  too  glad  to  have  such  a  di^ 
ciple,  and  irill  make  of  her  an  instnunent  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  vain-glory  and  ambitioiL  Bot  I 
am  afraid,"  she  added,  hesitatingly,  <*you  will  think  it 
very  bold  in  one  so  young,  so  inexperienced,  to  adrance 
such  opinions.*' 

Being  reassured  on  this  point,  she  oontinued,— 

^  Next  to  the  danger  of  over-ezeiting  a  young  penes 
so  predisposed  to  religious  enthusiasm  as  Cat^rise  is, 
there  will  be  another  and  very  serious  evil  aUendaot 
upon  this.  There  will  arise  among  these  young  ladies 
an  emulation  of  holiness,  a  struggle  to  get  furthest  in 
the  esteem  and  good  graces  of  their  teacher,  who  will 
know  how  to  turn  this  rivalship  to  the  advantage  of  hii 
reputation.  His  disciples  will  no  loqger  consider  reli- 
gion a  duty,  but  desecrate  it  into  an  oceupation— as 
amusement  to  fill  up  the  void  that  must  at  times  be  felt 
in  such  a  quiet  life  as  ours.  The  loftier  f)&elinf  of  reli- 
gion will  be  lost,  in  the  hearts  of  many,  amid  it*  gri- 


maces. 


» 


This  is  among  the  lessons  thai  we  consider  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  Protestant  as  well  as  Cbtholifl 
young  devotees.  The  greatest  change  in  the  cha^ 
aoter  of  these  girls  was  soon  visible.  Some  of  than 
had  been  previously  engaged  to  be  married ;  battheb' 
approaching  nuptials  seemed,  by  a  tacit  vnder- 
standing,  to  be  something  savouring  of  worUliseA 
and  levity^  whicli  should  be  altogether  esebevetf* 
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They  walked  as  though  they  <lreaded  the  contact  of 
anything  gQ  material  AS  earth,  evea  with  the  soles  of 
their  feet ;  and  their  eyes  sought  the  groimd  as  if  to 
SToid  ihe  snbjects  of  scandal  with  which  the  air  aroond 
most  be  filled.  Confession,  communion,  and  penance, 
employed  ^  Uieir  days — holy  conyerse  with  each  other 
(heir  eTeniqgs — ^and  melancholy  meditations  their  nights. 
The  great  refbrm  that  the  rector  had  wrought  in  these 
loTely  joang  pupils  soon  became  known,  and  his  power 
in  reclaiming  and  purifying  souls  was  the  theme  of  erery 
toQgne. 

fte  Jesuits  deemed  their  triumph  complete ;  but  the 
Gtfmelites  bided  their  time  with  that  quiet,  untiring 
patience  of  which  men  eC  the  world  cannot  even  form  a 
conception. 

Bat  the  indiyldaai  most  changed  was  Cathe- 
rine:— 

Her  nuuiBMr  wm  stnoge  tid  ftutasftic.  Whenever 
the  lotijeet  nealiened  before  her  had  no  reference  to  re- 
ligioii,  she  •illier  eat  abelraefted,  with  folded  hands  and 
uplifted  eyet,  the  image  of  pious  meditation,  or  testified, 
by  frelftil  toaeo,  h«r  fanpatienee  of  the  tople.  Instead, 
howeTer,  of  listening  with  lirely  interest — ae  might 
nataially  mM^  have  been  oonolnded — ^when  religious 
diKourse  wae  tetroduced,  she  was  restless  and  dissatis- 
fied until  she  had  the  lead  in  the  eonrersation.  Then 
she  would  break  eat  in  the  most  flighty  rhapsodies  about 
Tioons  and  oiaityrdems,  saints  and  deyils,  temptations 
ud  nibmissions ;  in  short,  her  language  was  mystio,  and 
her  ideas  oonftiBed.  She  asmuaed  a  loftiness,  a  triumph 
in  look,  werd,  and  action,  that  seemed  phiinly  to  inti- 
Bste  her  oonsdommeae  of  angel  wings  ibst  growing  and 
spreading  aiound  her,  shortiy  to  waft  her  to  the  world  of 
ijeee J  elonds  aboTe,  which  alone  now  filled  her  mind  wak- 
isf  or  sleeping.  Her  feet  scarcely  touched  the  earth  when 
>he  walked  ;  a  painter  must  hare  been  struck  with  the 
light  buoyaoey  of  ber  figure  when  in  motion,  so  dreamy 
WW  its  graee,  and  he  might  have  borrowed  inspiration 
from  the  hMTen-wrapt  expression  of  her  countenance.  . 

She  delighted  now  in  the  society  of 
nsse  but  tlieea  who,  like  herself,  were  under  Father 
OiranPs  dinelloa.  The  intimacy  of  these  young  ladles, 
bet  lately  dURniag  so  much  from  each  lother  in  temper, 
tt>te,  and  'prospects,  waa->to  borrow  their  own  quaint, 
enggerated  style  of  expression — a  bond  of  union ;  they 
^vere  but  as  one  hi  snbmission  and  lore  to  HeaTon  and 
Pstber  €Mrard,  and  through  him,  and  with  him,  of 
HeaTenIi  elect.  It  wae^  indeed,  clear  enough  to  the 
neaoeet  eomprehensien,  that  he  was  the  corner-stone  of 
this  allianoe ;  for  they  met,  as  it  seemed,  merely  for  the 
pletBine  of  talking  of  him,  and  spent  all  their  powers  of 
fisnatite  hmgnage  in  the  eyer-renewed  struggle  of  out- 
strippmg  one  another  in  the  most  fhlsome  and  extrava- 
gsnt  adulation  of  his  sanctity. 

They  were  akeadj  under  his  Mesmeric  influ- 
ence:— 

The  imagination  of  poor  Catherine  was  fast  ripening 
^  the  fires  of  Saint  Theresa's  ecstasies  of  diTine  lore, 
uid  Saint  Anthony's  temptations  in  the  desert — ^both 
which,  to  the  reflectiye  mind,  must  appear  but  the  self- 
deceits  of  poor,  erring  mortals^  who  had  lost  their  path 
i&  life  in  seeking  tha^  to  heaven.  Her  mind,  naturally 
weak,  yielding  and  affectionate,  requiring,  to  maintain 
iti  equilibrium,  a  calm,  serene  state,  was,  by  this  con- 
stant efferrescence  of  thought,  wearied  beyond  its  power, 
and  in  danger  of  behu;  destroyed  altogether.  Already 
her  health  begsn  to  suffer  from  this  feyerish  excitement : 
her  nights  were  restless,  or  Tisited  by  the  most  appalling 
'naons ;  and  her  mother,  so  obtuse  in  the  ordinary  mat- 
^  of  life,  soon  became  painAilly  sensible,  by  the  state 
of  her  daughter's  nerres,  of  the  necessity  of  medical  as- 
'i'tuiee,  and  earnestly  consulted  Father  Girard  on  the 
subject.  But  the  rector,  who  saw,  or  pretended  to  see, 
^the  altered  state,  sinking  frame,  and  disturbed  slnm- 
bBTs  of  his  young  penitent,  nothing  but  the  workings  of 
the  Dirine  Spirit,  strongly  opposed  the  interrention  of 
sa  earthly  power,  proposed  his  own  aid, — a  measure 
JoTfolly  accepted^and,  finally,  established  himself  as  a 
eoBitaat  Tinter  at  the  hoose  of  tiie  Cadi^res. 


Catherine's  eartlily  lover  was  now  tacitly  for- 
bidden the  house.  The  Holy  and  seraphic  Maid 
was  no  fit  object  of  an  eartlily  love.  The  slang 
of  people,  whether  Papist  or  Protestant,  who  are  in 
this  condition,  is  well  hit  ofiP  in  the  subjoined  speech 
made  by  Catherine's  mother,  whose  vanity  in  hav- 
ing given  birth  to  so  bright  a  Saint^  was  now 
boundless.  She  was  recommending  a  wife  to  her 
saintly  daughter's  dejected  lover,  and  mentioned 
several  young  ladies  : — 

"  There  remains,  it  is  true,  that  half-pagan,  half-here- 
tic, Mademoiselle  Kaymond,"  she  continued,  with  a 
frown, — **  she  has  plenty  of  money  to  make  one  forget 
her  uncomeliness  ;  but  ih  I  what  can  efface  the  uncomo' 
liness  of  the  heart  that  comes  not  unto  God  t" 

**  I  thought  Mademoiselle  Raymond  gave  full  satisfac- 
tion to  the  directors  of  her  conscience  t" 

^  The  Fathers  Carmelite  1  Lukewarm  drowsy  set,  as 
they  are — Catherine's  soul  languished  beneath  their 
care,  like  a  iiower  in  the  shade.  No  warming  up — no 
elevating — they  understood  nothing,  felt  and  saw  nothing 
— ^they  would  rather  hare  turned  away  my  Catherine  fh)m 
the  glorious  path  she  is  about  to  tread,  than,  like  Father 
Gin^,  borne  her  onward  in  it  with  a  mighty  hand." 

The  plain-featured,  but  handsome,  sensible,  kind, 
and  excellent  Mademoiselle  Raymond,  glided  by 
degrees  into  the  warmest  affections  of  the  young 
lawyer,  and  they  were  now  often  drawn  together 
by  their  common  pity  and  r^^ard  for  the  unhappy 
Catherine.  One  day  he  inquired  of  Mademoiselle 
Raymond,  with  some  curiosity,  what  spell  could 
have  been  exercised  over  the  female  imagination,  to 
attract  these  young  women  to  so  austere  and  un- 
comely a  person  as  the  Jesuit : — 

His  very  austerity,  she  said,  was,  to  many  women,  a 
charm.  Their  wealmess  required  a  stay,  which  his  se- 
verity afforded  j  their  self-love  was  flattered  by  the  im- 
portance which  he  attached  to  every  trifle  connected 
with  his  penitents ;  there  was  a  species  of  voluptuousness 
in  this  petty  sinning,  constant  reproof,  performance  of 
daily  penances,  and  the  necessity  of  satirfying  his  exalted 
notions  of  righteousness.  It  was  a  perpetual  excitement, 
which  chased  away  all  languor  fVom  the  mind,  and  kept 
it  in  unwearied  exercise.  The  diyine  love,  in  short,  as 
taught  by  Father  Girard,  had  in  some  sort  the  advan- 
tage of  an  earthly  one.    It  kept  its  votaries  awake. 

Mademoiselle  Raymond  was  still  unsuspicious 
of  any  spells  being  employed ;  but  she  knew  the 
force  of  that  passion  for  excitement  among  unoc- 
cupied women,  which  is  often  attended  by  even 
worse  consequences  than  the  excitement  of  worldly 
dissipation  ;.  as,  in  attending  balls,  plays,  and 
operas,  no  woman  fancies  she  is  performing  any 
very  meritorious,  and  much  less  any  exalted  re- 
ligious duty. 

The  sanctity  of  Catherine  now  became  the  theme 
of  every  tongue.  There  had  been  a  signal  revival 
among  all  the  young  ladies  of  Toulon ;  but  she 
was  supreme. 

Her  visions,  too,  and  celestial  colloquies,  were  much 
talked  of— all  crowded  the  Jesuits'  church  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  tids  beautiful  and  holy  maid  ;  and  Father 
Girard's  reputation  spread  like  a  mighty  shadow,  veil- 
ing completely  ti^e  radiance  of  Mount  Carmel — at  least, 

in  Toulon Poor  Catherine  held 

on  her  course  ;  from  visions  she  passed  to  miracles,  and 
grew  every  day  more  sick,  and  more  saintly,  drawing 
towards  her  all  the  praise  the  town  could  spare  from 
Father  Girard. 

About  this  time  Mademoiselle  Raymond,  un« 
swerving  in  her  attachment  to  her  doomed  friend^ 
forced  a  visit  upon  Catherine. 
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Catherine  was  reclining,  lisilessly,  on  a  eouch,  her 
head  propped  up  by  a  deep  crimBon  cushion,  which,  by 
its  harsh  contrast,  caused  the  paleness  of  her  features  to 
be  more  apparent.  At  the  slight  noise  caused  by  Eleo- 
nore's  entrance  she  started  up  in  neryous  alarm,  and  on 
perceiving  who  was  the  intruder  on  her  solitude,  she 
became  yet  more  agitated.  Uncertainty,  hesitation,  a 
sort  of  reluctant  shame,  seemed  to  overwhelm  her  ;  but 
when  Eleonore  approached  with  open  arms,  she  threw 
herself  into  them,  and  sobbed  aloud  on  her  bosom. 
Mademoiselle  Raymond  gently  led  her  back  to  the 
couch,  sat  by  her  side,  and  still  retaining  her  hand  in 
hers,  with  the  other  stroked  down  her  hair  with  a  sooth- 
ing fondness.  Her  manner  was  impressed  with  an  elo- 
quence that  needed  no  words  ;  Catherine  evidently  felt 
and  understood  it,  for  when  she  could  control  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  first  emotion,  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
reproach — 

"  Oh  !  Eleonore,  why  did  you  leave  me  for  so  long,  or 
evert" 

Her  friend  fancied  that  poor  Catherine  felt  re- 
morse for  having  treated  her  ill,  and  she  tried  to 
soothe  her  with  the  kindest  expressions  of  un- 
changing affection.  But  she  had  not  touched  the 
true  cause  of  Catherine's  grief. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  not  that  I**  she  impatiently  exclaimed — 
^  not  that  which  torments  me — ^not  of  that  I  would 
speak  !  Had  I  but  followed  your  advice  from  the  first, 
and  never  come  near  that  fliaii,  or  that  you  had  never 
left  me  !" 

**  It  was  not  my  choice,"  gently  remonstrated  Eleo- 
nore ;  **  you  must  not  forget  th€U.  Leave  Father  Girard." 

It  is  said  that  the  unfortunate  Edward  Irving 
awaking  from  his  delusions,  on  his  death-bed,  ex- 
pressed a  desponding  doubt  which,  under  such  so- 
lemn circumstances,  amounted  to  certainty,  '^  that 
it  was  all  delusion ! "  In  like  manner,  poor  Ca- 
tlierine  began  to  be  troubled  with  doubts  about  her 
ecstatic  spiritual  condition,  and  her  singular  feelings 
for  her  confessor,  whom  she  alternately  loathed  and 
liked. But  here  she  reveals  the  secret  of  his  in- 
fluence, and  her  own  Mesmeric  subjugation  to  the 
will  of  her  magnetizer. 

^'He  has  taught  me  the  holiness  of  self-abasement — ^the 
necessity  of  sinning  in  order  to  repent — of  yielding  in 
all  things  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  blindly,  darkly,  with 
the  heart,  not  with  the  understanding." 

^  And  he,  I  suppose,"  said  Eleonore,  with  a  flashing 
eye  and  contracted  brow — **  he  is  the  oracle  of  that 
will  1 " 

**  Not  he  alone,  he  merely  expounds  it — it  is  revealed 
to  me  in  visions,  in  ecstasies  ;  and  the  palpable  signs  of 
these  supernatural  communions  remain  with  me  !" 

"  The  palpable  signs ! — I  don't  understand  you  !"  said 
the  amazed  listener. 

''  Yes,  I  can  show  them  to  you  as  I  have  to  my  mo- 
ther and  brothers.  Look  here  !"  and,  removing  the  hair 
that  clustered  over  her  brow  and  neck,  she  exposed  to 
view  some  rather  severe  and  but  recently-healed  wounds. 

Eleonore  was  mute  with  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Catherine, "  these  are  the  inflictions 
with  which  the  devils  are  permitted  to  visit  me,  during 
my  trances  ;  but  do  not  look  so  shocked,  there  is  more 
fear  than  pain  attending  them — my  soul  alone  is  con- 
scious at  such  times,  my  body  lies  in  a  state  of  torpor 
that  deadens  feeling." 

**  This  is  passing  strange,"  said  Mademoiselle  Ray- 
mond, as  she  closely  examined  the  marks  thus  subjected 
to  her  observation.  **  These  are  but  too  real,  and  can- 
not well  have  been  self-inflicted,  even  in  the  worst  fit  of 
—of " 

"  Insanity,  you  would  say,"  added  Catherine,  with  a 
moumfhl  smile.  ''  I  am  not  insane — ^but,  oh  1  X  often 
dread  becoming  so  !" 

*'  Do  these  fits— those  trances,  come  over  you  by  day 
or  by  night !" 


"  Both  ;  they  sometimes  rouse  me  fh>m  my  8le«p,bQt, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  but  to  another  sort  of  slumber— t 
numbness  steals  over  my  f^ame  whilst  my  mind  wikcoi 
to  activity." 

^  You  describe  but  the  state  of  dreaming,  which  is 
common  to  aU,"  remarked  Eleonore. 

**  Ay,"  resumed  her  companion  ;  "  but  dreams  do  not 
extend  to  the  waking  moments.  This  pheoomenon 
overtakes  me  when  I  least  expect  it — ^whilst  talking  or 
walking — even  at  meals." 

''I  have  read  of  people  being  drugged  into  a  forced 
sleep,"  said  Eleonore,  thoughtfully. 

"  But  Father  Girard  gives  me  nothing,  nor  is  ho  il- 
ways  present  at  such  times.  When  he  is,  my  slumber  is 
more  peaceful,  and  I  feel  more  tranquil  on  waking,  b 
his  absence,  the  fits  are  torture  ;  and  on  their  leaving  m« 
I  am  totally  exhausted." 

"  If  you  do  not  attribute  these  accidents  to  Father 
Girard,  how  do  you  account  for  them  nnto  yourself  aad 
others ! "  demanded  Eleonore,  who  was  desirona  to  sift 
the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  to  probe  her  friend's  feel- 
ings to  the  uttermost,  before  ventoiing  on  advice,  or  eren 
on  conclusions. 

**  I  have  already  told  you,  X  sometimes  fimcy  he  has 
charmed  me ;  but  am  more  often  inclined  to  think  my* 
self,  like  Saint  Theresa,  one  of  those  elected  to  suffer  aod 
to  love,  and  unto  whom  mysteries  are  revealed  in  vi- 
sions— through  whom  and  upon  whom  miracles  are 
wrought." 

^^is  is  a  most  extraordinary  delusion,"  observed 
Eleonore,  carried  away  by  the  feeling  of  the  moaeat 
beyond  the  reserve  which  it  was  her  desire  to  naintaia 

until  the  close  of  the  conference 

^^  An  unnameable,  unaccountable  feeling  of  repulsion  at 
times  possessed  me,  which  I  oould  with  difficoUy  eoa* 
trol.  Well,  this  was  again  countermotad  by  his  alt«^ 
nate  severity  and  praise.  Thus,  even  whilst  seeretlj 
disliking  him  personally,  I  derived  great  benefit  fton 
his  spiritual  guidance.  It  is  remarkable  that  Maiie 
Langidres,  Anne  Guyol,  and  all  his  penitents^  have  felt 
exactly  like  me  in  this  respect.  The  bright  side  of  uf 
existence — I  may  even  call  it  its  glorioos  sunshine— was 
the  hope  I  entertained  of  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  (he 
blessed  virgins  who  adorn  our  church.  He  taught  me  to 
believe  myself  called  to  the  same  path  as  that  of  my  holy 
patroness,  sweet  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna.  All  the  bright 
dreama  of  my  childhood  came  back  to  my  heart  with 
renewed  freshness.  I  was  like  one  suddenly  transpoited 
to  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  whence  the  eyecookl 
bathe  itself  in  the  blue  of  the  heavena,  the  green  <^  the 
valleys,  the  radiance  of  the  setting  sun.  I  looked  be- 
yond the  very  heavens,  and  I  was  proud  and  very  hap- 
py. My  mother  and  brothers  also  eaoounged  me  inar 
new  vocation,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  They  alraad; 
saw  the  halo  of  canonization  encircling  my  brow ;  bit 
we  were  all  too  vain-glorious — I  especially.  In  vain  did 
Father  Girard  warn  me  of  the  dangers  of  this  self-exal- 
tation ;  nothing  could  damp  my  glowing  ardour ;  the 
warning  was  overlooked,  but  the  punishment  was  not 
long  in  overtaking  the  fault.  One  day — I  had  alrradf 
been  a  whole  year  under  his  care — he  breaUied  gentlf 
on  my  brow,  and  looked  tall  into  my  eyes  as  he  did  m. 
From  that  hour  I  have  been  his  slave.  He  often  re- 
peated this  form,  and  each  time  it  drew  the  chain  tighter 
that  bound  me  to  him,  until  I  had  no  will  hot  hi^  1 
could  neither  acfr  nor  feel  as  I  pleased,  nor  even  think. 
Thus  I  became,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  estranged  finoo 
my  ovm  self. — Oh  ! — ^but  you  cannot  understand  me— 
indeed,  how  should  you  1 1  cannot  myself, — this  perpetoal 
struggle  between  my  own  will  and  that  of  another, 
gliding  into  my  very  being,  was  the  dark  side  of  th&( 
period  of  my  existence." 

As  Catherine  thus  unbosomed  herself  to  ber 
friend,  she  became  hardly  intelligible. 

After  a  time,  her  beatific  visions  completely 
changed  their  character. 

^  I  had  already  had  many  visions  of  a  mystic  and  holr 
character,  all  of  a  nature  to  flatter  my  inordinate  rj- 
nity;  but  now  came  one  predicted  by  Father  Ginnlyi* 
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which  I WM  told  I  should  bo  poBBessed  for  more  than 
ft  year  by  efil  spirits,  to  whom  the  power  of  tormenting 
me  should  be  giren,  In  order  that  a  soul  in  much  pain 
should  be  fireed  from  purgatory.  From  that  time,  my 
tnnces  hare  ehanged  their  heaTonly  form, — foul  fiends 
hare  haanted  me  under  erery  shape,  and  burnt  wounds 
into  my  flesh,  which,  upon  waking,  I  still  found  there. 
Father  Gixard  told  me  this  was  necessary  to  my  sonl's 
weal  and  to  the  perfection  of  my  character,  as  well  as 
implicit  blind  obedience  to  him  in  all  things.     .    .    . 

**  Father  Girard  must  know  best.  He  has  forbidden 
me  prayer;  saying,  that  it  is  not  an  efficient  means  of 
binding  myself  to  God  :  that  has  cost  me  the  severest 
pang  of  alL  But  since  I  hare  Alien  into  the  power  of 
the  spirits  of  darkness,  I  can  no  longer  pray,  eTon  when 
I  feel  most  the  necessity  for  so  doing.  There  is  a  moral 
impossibility,  a  clog  on  my  thoughts,  a  seal  on  my  lips, 
wlueh  all  the  warm  impulses  of  my  heart,  and  eyen  the 
foree  of  habit,  are  inadequate  to  yanquish.  This  is  one 
of  my  greatest  torments,  which  I  am  sure  you,  who 
knew  me  when  the  outpourings  of  my  spirits  flowed  as 
freely  fnm  my  lips  as  water  fh>m  its  source,  will  be  well 
able  to  imagine." 

"  There  may  be  a  remedy  to  all  this,"  said  Eleonore, 
thon^htflilly.    ^  Haye  you  thought  of  none !" 

*^  Exorcism  might  afford  a  relief  to  my  soul,  and  a 
pbfsieian  to  my  enfeebled  fhune;  but  it  is  for  my  own 
fotme  weal  and  glory  that  all  this  should  be  unflinch- 
ingly borne.  How  high  the  price  at  which  both  are 
booght,  none  shall  ever  know  but  myself.  Oh !  Eleo- 
Doie,  conceiye,  if  you  can,  what  are  my  feelings;  when, 
in  spite  of  all  thiwt  he  can  say,  I  sometimes  doubt  if  my 
path  is  a  right  ooe, — dread  that  I  am  altogether  mis- 
guided^—that  Farther  Girard  is  the  only  evil  spirit  which 
torments  me !  When  that  idea  crosses  my  brain,  I  am 
for  hours  the  prey  to  despairing  regrets  and  the  bit- 
terest remorse.  Then  he  comes  and  talks  me  over,  or 
barely  looks  at  me — for  he  reads  my  thoughts  at  a 
ghoce,-— and  I  xepent  my  miserable  guilty  doubts,  so 
that  my  sonl  is  ever  dark  and  troubled  as  the  most  tem- 
pestoons  night." 

"  It  was  once  clear  as  a  summer  morning,"  said  Eleo- 
nore, spiritedly;  ^  why  should  not  the  mists  that  obscure 
it  clear  op  again!" 

Here  eveiy  detail  and  ciicumstanoe  of  Father 
Girard's  power  over  hia  penitents  is  referred  to  the 
^ency  afterwards  named  Mesmerism.  Of  that 
principle,  a  character  in  the  story, — the  individual, 
indeed,  who  relates  it  to  a  young  German  officer 
long  after  the  events, — ^thua  argues, 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  indeed,  that  in  the  exposition 
of  practical  magnetism,  Mesmer's  directions  tally  so 
completely  with  some  of  the  fantastic  assert-ions  of  the 
talented  secretsuy  of  Charles  V.,  [Cornelius  Agrippa,] 
in  his  occult  philosophy,  that  on  these  points,  at  least,  it 
nay  be  said  they  have  treated  one  and  the  same  sub- 
ject. And  it  is  a  no  less  remarkable  fact,  that  every 
detail  which  has  transpired  concerning  Father  Girard 
and  hia  penitents  can  be  referred  to  that  system,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  to  nothing  else. 

Yon  may  adduce,  and  with  truth,  that  by  playing  up- 
on the  mind-— especially  in  youth — exalting  and  debas- 
ing it  by  turns,  it  is  easy,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
extraneous  agency,  to  affect  the  reason,  if  not  actually 
to  destroy  its  equilibrium.  You  may  farther  urge,  and 
^th  eqaal  truth,  that  so  complete  is  the  power  which 
he  who  wields  skilfUly  the  duigerous  weapon  called 
enthosiasm  may  obtain  over  his  miserable  victims,  it  re- 
mains no  difiloult  task  to  sway,  not  only  their  judgment, 
hat  their  feelings  also.  It  is,  indeed,  the  knowledge  of 
numerous  cases  handed  down  to  us  in  history,  and  even 
■till  of  daily  occurrence,  in  which  fanaticism  conducts  to 
crime,-— to  madness, — even  to  death,  that  has  caused  me 
lomeiimes  to  hesitate  in  my  conclusions. 

Had  this,  however,  been  the  Jesuit's  real  hold  on  Ma- 
demoiselle Cadi^res,  it  is  not  likely  that  she  would 
have  struggled  so  painfully  with  the  inflnence  he  exer- 
cised over  her;  she  would  rather  have  yielded  cheerfully 


and  wholly  to  it.  But  it  is  averred  by  the  most  expe- 
rienced writers  on  the  subject  of  magnetism,  that  the 
operator  has  an  unlimited  power  over  the  patient,  ob- 
tained by  the  concentration  of  his  own  thoughts,  and 
their  transfOsion  into  the  mind  of  the  person  subjected 
to  this  process,  either  by  means  of  manipulation,  which 
supposes  consent  in  the  party  concerned;  or  by  the  mere 
attraction  of  gaze,  and  sympathy  with  surrounding  ob- 
jects submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  magnetism  by  the  one 
party,  and  unconsciously  much  used  by  the  other;  which 
does  not  imply  connivance.  This  was  the  case  with  Ma- 
demoiselle Cadi^res  and  all  the  worthy  Father's  peni- 
tents, who  yielded  to,  or  rather  suffered  by  an  artifice 
whose  very  nature  and  existence  was  totally  unknown 
to  them. 

When  once  aflBnity  is  established  between  the  master 
and  the  patient,— or  victim,  as  the  case  may  be,— that 
strange  psychological  phenomenon  takes  place,  of  which 
I  have  often  read  in  works  on  magnetism,  but  which  I 
have  never  witnessed,  or  even  heard  of  in  real  life,  ex- 
eept  in  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  Cadiires, — I  mean  that 
state  of  high  exaltation  of  the  nerves,  which  permits 
spirit  to  commune  with  spirit  without  the  grosser  inter- 
vention of  the  organs  of  speech, — when  the  half-formed 
thought  is  met  by  a  corresponding  thought,  and  the  un- 
spoken, unspeakable  feelings  are,  at  once,  conveyed  to 
a  heart  that  throbs, — that  miwl  throb  vrith  sympathy ; — a 
communion  so  full  of  harmony  that,  when  we  first  con- 
template its  nature,  we  are  excusable  in  believing  it  to 
belong  to  spheres  and  to  beings  of  a  higher  order  than 
ourselves,  and  the  little  world  that  contains  us ; — but 
when  we  bethink  ourselves  of  the  farther  consequences 
of  this  latitude,  and  perceive  that  the  will  of  man,  the 
noblest,  holiest  of  his  attributes,  is  also  to  be  enchained 
by  the  same  mysterious  link  between  a  stronger  and  a 
weaker  mind,  while  both  are  yet  clothed  within  their 
frail  human  tenements,  liable  to  be  shaken  and  riven  by 
human  passion,  we  shudder  and  turn  away  ttom  the 
picture  of  mental  degradation  which  this  subject  may 
offer  to  our  view. 

The  antagonists  of  Mesmer  have  advanced  a  fact 
which,  if  true — as  it  seems  likely  enough  to  be — would 
bear  me  out  in  my  supposition  of  his  science  being  ap- 
plicable to  this  particular  case.  They  assert  that  mag- 
netism is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  health,  and,  by  over- 
exciting,  is  apt  to  cause  the  most  serious  derangements 
of  the  nervous  system, — that  the  senses  are  frequently 
brought  to  a  state  betvrixt  waking  and  sleeping,  which 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  either,  and  yet  partakes  of 
both, — that  this  unnatural  condition,  in  which  the  intel- 
lect is  constantly  struggling  betwixt  its  perceptions  of 
the  real  and  the  unreal,  is  most  dangerous  alike  to  mind 
and  body,  and  that  magnetism  can  produce  other  conse- 
quences as  fatal  to  the  sufferer  as  the  convulsions  which 
are  its  usual  accompaniment. 

After  this  meeting  of  Catherine  and  her  friend, 
it  was  rumoured  that  the  Holy  Maid  was  about  to 
retire  to  a  convent  and  take  the  veil.  Such  was 
the  fiat  of  the  Jesuit.  The  seducer  willed  to 
immure  his  victim  ;  and  when  dragged  to  the  con- 
vent, the  care  of  the  soul  of  the  beautiful  saint — 
the  Holy  Maid — still  occupied  so  much  of  his 
time,  that  his  other  fair  penitents  became  jealous 
and  discontented  because  they  saw  so  little  of  him. 
Catherine  was  meanwhile  rapidly  advancing  to- 
wards canonization. 

Serious  rumours  now  began  to  oxrculate  about  miraoles 
having  been  wrought  upon  Catherine,  visibly  and  pal- 
pably impressing  her  with  the  sign-manual  of  special 
elecUon  ;  and  they  soon  became  not  only  universally 
discussed,  but  credited  in  every  circle,  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  the  clergy  and  the  great,  in  a  marked  man- 
ner, towards  the  convent At  Ollioules, 

as  at  Toulon,  Catherine  had  trances,  ecstasies,  and  fits 
of  a  character  that  almost  bordered  on  epilepsy.  At 
other  times,  she  seemed  to  walk,  talk,  and  exist,  like 
one  in  a  perpetual  dream.    The  miracles  spoken  of  had 
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indeed  wrought  Tisibly  on  her  person.  She  received  the 
communion,  and  confessed  almost  daily  "mth  Father 
Girard  ;  and  the  fame  of  her  sanctity  spread  far  and 
wide  over  the  country,  so  that  priests  and  laies,  gran- 
dees and  beggars,  derotees  of  all  classes,  ages,  and 
sexes,  were  daily  entreating  admittance  to  this  new  saint, 
of  whom  the  strange  fact  is  recorded,  that  she  could  read 
the  thoughts,  and  guess  the  ailings  or  troubles,  of  those 
who  approached  her,  before  they  had  eyen  spoken  them. 

Miraculous  cures  and  heaven-inspired  advice  was 
soon  reported  to  have  emanated  fh>m  her,  and  curiosity 
attracted  even  those  to  see  the  lovely  saint  of  Ollioules 
whom  credulity  did  not  bring  to  her  shrine. 

Fashionable  ladies  came  from  Paris  and  the 
court  to  see  and  listen  to  the  inspired  novice,  quite 
as  much  excited  as  are  the  Parisian  ladies  at  this 
moment  about  Mesmerism,  and  women  pretending 
to  clairvoyance,  Catherine's  former  lover  now  began 
to  think  that  in  this  grand  imposture  she  must  her* 
self  be  the  archnleoeiyer,  and  the  Jesuit  her  dupe. 
He  was  far  from  suspecting  the  atrocity  of  the 
priest,  and  he  had  not  yet  wholly  ceased  to  love 
ner.  Her  friend  Eleonore,  at  this  time,  magnani- 
mously volunteered  to  repair  to  the  convent^  and 
bring  him  a  report  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
prophetess.  Eleonore  Raymond  went  and  was  a 
witness  of  many  things  precisely  similar  to  those  ex- 
hibitions of  clairvoyance  which  have  long  been  na- 
turalized in  France,  and  which — ^thanks  to  the 
march  of  mind — ^may  now  be  witnessed  in  every 
considerable  town  in  our  own  country,  at  very 
reasonable  cost.  Catherine's  revelations  were, 
however,  more  imaginative  and  poetical ;  and,  un- 
like the  modem  oracles,  she  never  failed,  which, 
spite  of  all  the  charitable  help  voluntarily,  and  in- 
voluntarily given,  our  prophetesses  often  do. 

The  abbess  and  nuns  began  to  indulge  strange 
worldly  suspicions;  and,  though  they  durst  not  ques- 
tion the  supernatural  powers  of  the  Holy  Maid,  they 
fairly  wished  her  out  of  their  house  before  scandid 
arose,  and  begged  her  spiritual  director  to  take  her 
away.  Father  Girard  still  visited  her  frequently, 
and  claimed  the  privilege  of  being  left  for  hours  shut 
up  with  his  penitent.  He  now  saw  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  her  to  another  and  more  remote  con- 
vent, in  which  the  rule  was  much  more  austere  than 
among  the  kind  nuns  with  whom  the  unhappy 
girl  had  performed  her  noviciate.  She,  however, 
found  means  to  send  a  note  to  her  mother,  implor- 
ing to  be  taken  home,  else  she  would  perish  1 
When  visited  at  this  time,  she  was  found  by  her 
two  faithful  friends,  now  betrothed  lovers,  appa- 
rently dying,  her  person  meagre  and  neglected, 
her  beauty  despoiled,  her  mind  shattered,  or 
utterly  crushed  and  prostrate.  She  acknowledged 
that  she  would  like  to  go  home,  if  Father  Girard 
would  allow  her — ^but  he  never  would.  **  Exert 
your  own  will,"  said  her  friend. 

**  Why  should  this  redoubted  Jesuit  wish  to  immure 
you  here,  or  anywhere  else  1*' 

**  Because  he  wishes  my  speedy  death  now  he  has 
ceased  to  like  me  ;  that  is  why  he  wishes  me  to  go  to 
Saletta.  He  may  cheat  others  with  fair  words,  but  horn 
me  he  cannot  hide  his  thoughts." 

'^  I  daresay  you  know  him  thoroughly.  But  know- 
ing him  and  his  purposes  well,  why  not  defeat  them!" 

^  I  may  not/'  muttered  the  novice,  with  a  slight 
shudder. 

•*  Then  why  write  to  your  mother  to  take  you  away!" 

**  1  don't  know,"  was  the  disconsolate  answer. 


^  If  Father  Girard  be  persuaded  to  lei  yon  goH^  1u 
gave  his  firee  consent,  what  then  1" 

^  Then— then  I  should  be  saved !"  exdaimed  CkHii- 
rine,  with  some  vivacity.  "  But|  no :  he  never  wiU  oqq- 
sent ! " 

**  He  must  have  strange  reasons  (br  this  inaistuiee, 
Catherine." 

^  Of  course  he  has.  It  would  never  do  if  the  world  t( 
large  were  to  learn  that  he  is  a  nu^oian— a  soroeRi^ 
and  has  bewitched  me  !  But  the  lady  abbess  sad  all 
this  community  know  it,  and  do  not  approve  of  mj  vo- 
cation, nor  of  him,-— that  is  if^y  I  ^  ^  be  wUhdtm 
hence." 

Catherine  was  brought  home,  suffered  teveiely, 
and  was  tortured  by  thtt  exoroiama  of  the  Canae- 
lites;  but  at  length  she  waa  emancipated  ftom  Um 
Mesmeric  influences  of  the  Jesuit,  who,  when  the 
truth  came  out,  vras,  through  the  Intrigaes  of  the 
jealous  Carmelitesy  brought  to  tri^  for  soroeiy,  «> 
ductioUy  and  QuMsm^  This  ohargt  was  met  by  thi 
Jesuits^  by  that  of  Catherine  having  been  a  sacri* 
legions  impostor  who  had  deceived  her  splritul 
director ;  and  it  was  mmoured  that  the  Bishop  wu 
about  to  prosecute  her  and  hsr  liamily  lor  oooqii- 
racy,  and  for  the  deiamation  of  F«thsr  Qinid  the 
Jesuit. 

This  news  was  the  more  startling,  that  it  wu  will 
known  throughout  all  coteries  and  classes  thai  CsthenM 
was  no  more  of  an  impostor  than  any  of  the  other  y«n| 
females  who  had  come  within  the  &ng8  of  th«  wilf 
priest;  that  all  had  been  alike  sedueed  from  the  pitt 
of  innocence  and  honour,  many  of  whom  were  eren  nan 
unfortunate  in  the  consequences  of  their  &ult  than  peer 
Catherine.  All  these  were  facts  too  ^ell  established  to 
be  disputed  \  and  public  opinion  altogether  flowed  is  her 
favour. 

The  singular  trial  was  one  of  interest  in  IVvrn^ 
equal  to  that  of  Madaaom  Lafiiaigie.  People  cisie 
all  the  way  from  Paris  to  attend  it.  The  Udf 
Abbess  and  the  mother  of  the  novices  were  impor- 
tant witnesses  for  Catherine,  and  so  were  heryoonf 
companions,  the  other  viotims  of  the  Jesuit ;  while 
the  Jesuits  did  everything  that  money  or  intiigw 
could  effect,  to  scnen  their  fidkn  hrsthex  fra& 
oonviction. 

They  were  moving  heavea  end  earth;  ezhaaifthig  el 
once  their  credit  and  their  treasury,  to  save  a  vntek 
whom  it  would  have  been  wiser,  cheaper,  more  hooest) 
to  have  left  to  the  justice  of  his  countrymen.  The  nert 
shameless  and  persevering  corruption  was  tried  upon  the 
witnesses.  Some,  whom  promises  could  not  sedooe,  wen 
intimidated  by  threats — anonymous  letters  were  de- 
spatched to  those  who  could  not  be  openly  addrvned  ii 
the  strains  in  which  they  were  penned — ^in  shoii)  eraT 
engine  was  at  work  to  crush,  if  possible,  the  weaaoi 

along  with  the  accusation Catherine)  whoa 

they  had  threatened  with  the  rack  and  the  ftggvt  if  ihe 
persisted  in  her  vile  falsehoods — thus  the  Jesnito  vn* 
pleased  to  style  her  artless  admissions,  so  uawvleoae 
and  disparaging  to  themselves — ^menaces,  which  ehe  mil 
knew  Were  not  idle  breath,  yet  remained  onsbakea  is 
her  high  resolve  of  unmasking  vice  aa4  yiXttsii  lei  tke 
consequences  of  her  bold  but  v&taons  <leed  be  what  tfaej 
might. 

The  trial,  as  detaUed,  is  loll  of  inteitst  Ci- 
therine's  former  lover, — ^now  the  aifianeed  husband 
of  her  friend, — ^unable  to  ayert  the  ezposoie  of  htf 
dishonour,  which  the  envy  of  the  Caiis«litt> 
forced  on,  was  her  zealous  and  able  advocate.  H* 
evidence  in  the  extraordinary  case  was  strong  iod 
clear ;  and  that  of  the  other  young  women  whosr 
confessor  Father  Girard  had  beeo,  fully  QOs£noe<l 
Catherine's  testimony. 
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In  idmiitinf  thttir  individnftl  dishonour,  they  one  and 
lU,  like  her,  swore  to  breathings  on  the  biow,  fixed  and 
prolonged  gazes  that  bewildered  their  senses,  and  declared 
their  conyiction  that  their  ruin  had  been  accomplished  by 
mesns  of  foul,  dark  acts  of  magic.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the 
enlightenment  of  that  or  any  other  period,  it  was  next  to 
tnpoMible  to  assign  a  rational  cause  for  the  errors  of  so 
many  yonthAil  maidens  in  faTonr  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  these  young  victims,  all 
equally  peijured,  willing  abettors  of  a  detestable  fraud ; 
and  yet  human  reason  was  confounded  in  the  inextri- 
cable labyrinth  into  which  their  disclosures  were  well 
calenlated  to  inTolya  it. 

Thus  ended  the  first  day;  and  with  perturbed,  agita- 
ted spirit,  did  every  single  individual  of  that  countless 
throng  return  to  his  home  or  his  inn,  as  the  case  might  be, 
to  discuss  throughout  the  livelong  night  possibilities 
that  seemed  to  verge  on  the  impossible ;  and  dreamy 
qnesiions,  that  led  to  anything  but  the  sweet  oblivion  of 
iloniber. 

Had  Mesmer  but  been  there  to  give  a  new  name  to 
that  mysterious  phenomenon  of  nature,  whose  definition 
in  darker  ages,  by  their  few  and  much-calumniated  phi- 
losophers, has  become  a  despised  and  contemptible  by- 
words—had Mesmer  proclaimed  his  startling  propositions 
to  those  whose  minds  the  artless  revelations  of  a  few 
simple,  uneducated  young  women  had  so  much  perplex- 
ed,-—Jl  would  have  been  explained.  Father  Girard  had 
been  held  a  magician  no  longer ;  but  a  perfect  adept  in 
Animal  Magnetiam  wonld  have  been  unmasked  at  once. 

The  trial  occupied  many  dajs,  and  all  went  fa- 
vourably for  Catherine.  The  Abbess  and  sisters 
established,  by  indisputable  evidence,  the  motives 
which  the  confessor  had,  or  might  have,  to  prac- 
tise magical  arts  on  his  penitent,  and 

The  smgular  phenomenon  of  an  exalted  state  of  elair- 
foyanei9,nd  artificial  somnambulism  of  which  the  nnfor- 
tonate  Catherine  had  famished  so  striking  an  example, 
wag  deposed  to  by  physicians,  doctors  in  divinity,  nuns, 
and  chance  witnesses  of  every  grade  and  station,  and 
details  were  fhmlshed  which,  as  might  well  have  been 
inugined,  excited  the  court  even  more  than  all  that  had 
gone  before.  In  short,  to  avoid  wearying  your  patience 
as  mnch  as  possible,  no  case  was  ever  more  complete  as 
to  evidence.  There  was  not  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt 
left  wherein  to  conceal  Father  Girard's  shame,  nor  out- 
let, however  small,  for  him  to  creep  through. 

The  Jesuit,  when  examined,  completely  broke 
down,  subdued  in  mind  and  body ;  while  Cathe* 
line  acquitted  herself  nobly. 

The  Jesnits,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  affliir,  had 
ttaroely  ventiured  to  pass  through  the  mob,  so  intense 
was  the  execration  in  which  they  were  held  at  that  mo- 
ment by  the  very  people  who  had  worshipped  them  with 
slaTish  respect  but  a  few  short  days  before.  The  excite- 
ment withUi  and  without  the  court  was  at  its  height. 

The  spectators  had  nosegays  of  white  flowers  at  their 
breasts,  as  if  in  joyous  expectation  of  the  triumph  of  that 
innocence  for  whose  emblem  they  had  been  selected. 
Catheriue  looked  still  more  beautiful  than  on  the  pre- 
▼ions  days,  though  somewhat  more  moved  than  usual ; 
%  lUght  blush  snIFused  her  fkce  at  almost  every  alter- 
nate minute,  and  her  eyes  more  frequently  sought  those 
of  her  trembling  mother,  who  was  scarcely  less  an  object 
of  deep  sympathy  and  interest  than  herself. 

The  judges  seemed  more  perturbed  and  gloomy  than 
ever,  and  turned  no  friendly  glances  towards  the  plain- 
tiff and  her  advocate 

Once,  and  once  only,  did  that  advocate's  eye  light 
npon  the  Jesuit's  countenance,  whose  every  movement 
he  had  hitherto  watched,  nevertheless,  most  carefully. 
He  seemed  moody  and  absorbed,  but  in  great  measure 
KcoTeredfrom  the  abject  consternation  and  terror  which 
kad  overwhelmed  him  throughout  the  proceedings  of  this 
^i^nasing  trial.  The  advocate  remarked,  that  in  the  course 
cf  that  morning  he  had  helped  himself  repeatedly  from 
a  water-flask  that  stood  near,  in  order,  as  he  thought,  to 
caha  his  inward  perturbation ;  and  when  his  glance  fell 


on  him,  he  was  in  the  very  aet  of  raising  a  glassftil  of 
the  pure  element  to  his  lips.  There  was  nothing  in  this 
simple  movement  to  excite  any  attention,  and  the  advo- 
cate soon  turned  his  thoughts  to  other  objects.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Catherine  feeUng  much  exhausted,  one  of  the 
inferior  officers  about  the  court  approached  her  with  a 
tumbler  of  ttesh  water,  which  was  accepted,  and  drained 
at  a  draught 

The  examination  of  other  witnesses  went  on,  and, 
finally,  Catherine  was  again  confronted  with  Father 
Giranl.  Her  behaviour  in  public  had  been,  until  that 
moment,  in  such  perfect  accordance  with  the  sentimenta 
she  expressed  in  private,  that  her  advocate  no  longer 
watched  her  with  the  same  keen,  sickening  apprehen- 
sion which  at  first  his  doubts  of  her  stability  had  occa- 
sioned. But  now  there  was  something  so  strange  and 
unsteady  in  the  sound  of  her  voice,  as  to  cause  him  to 
start  and  look  round,  when  the  change  that  he  beheld 
in  her  whole  mien  and  bearing  riveted  at  onoo  his  eye 
and  his  attention. 

Had  the  wand  of  an  enchanter  touched  her,  and  that 
wand  been  invested  with  all  the  mysterious  qualities 
ever  bestowed  on  it  by  the  most  generous  imagination, 
it  could  not  have  wrought  a  change  more  complete,  and 
to  her  friends  and  well-wishers  more  appalling.  Her 
eyes  wandered  with  uncertain,  dreamy  gaae  f^m  object 
to  object,  or  sought  the  ground,  not,  however,  from 
natural  bashfulness,  but  from  a  heaviness  that  seemed 
to  press  the  lids  forcibly  down  ;  her  lips  and  brow  wera 
contracted  as  if  by  an  intense  effort  at  collecting  thought; 
her  answers  were  broken,  dark,  vague,  unconnected  ; 
and  the  light  from  within,  that  had  irradiated  her  coun- 
tenance and  diffused  its  brightness  into  every  lineament, 
seemed  fading  away  from  her  perplexed  brow,  on  which 
the  mists  that  had  lain  so  heavy  on  it  at  St.  Claire's 
were  slowly  again  gathering. 

Gradually  as  Catherine  lost  her  self-command — ^and 
that,  too,  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  her  fate, — 
Father  Girard  assumed  an  air  of  growing  courage,  as 
much  at  variance  with  his  hitherto  abject  timidity  and 
unmanly  inooherency.  His  manner  grew  proportionably 
assured,  as  that  of  his  opponent  lost  firmness;  the  advo- 
cate gazed  in  speechless  amazement ;  whilst  the  judges 
exchanged  smiles,  that  showed  how  much  this  change  re- 
lieved their  minds  at  that  decisive  hour. 

The  rest  passed  with  the  rapidity  and  with  the  in- 
distinctness of  a  dream.  The  advocate  more  than  onee 
made  a  violent  effort  as  if  to  awake  from  some  troubled 
vision,  as  he  heard  Catherine,  in  a  hurried,  confhsed 
manner,  recant,  one  by  one,  every  word  she  had  before 
spoken,  deny  every  fact  that  had  been  proved  by  irre- 
fragable evidence, — assert  herself  a  mean  impostor,  the 
tool  of  a  vile  conspiracy, — Father  Girard,  an  injured 
saint, — herself,  her  friends  and  supporters,  the  vilest  of 
sinners  that  ever  trod  the  earth. 

When  Catherine  was  next  day  visited  in  her 
dungeon  by  her  advocate,  she  asserted  that  the  glass 
of  water  alone  had  produced  such  extraordinary  ef- 
fects, and  he  was  more  than  ever  bewildered.  Father 
Girard,  she  said,  had  by  some  means  charmed  it. 

'^  Scarcely  had  the  draught  passed  my  lips,  when  I  felt 
its  intoxicating  qualities  mount  to  my  brain.  I  was  lost 
in  a  world  of  deception  ;  everything  appeared  under  a 
new  light — myself  a  monster ;  h€  was  again,  for  the  hour, 
the  master  of  my  soul,  and  I  felt,  thought,  and  spoke  as  he 
desired  ;  the  spell  was  again  on  my  brain,  on  my  heart, 
and  my  lips  obeyed  its  suggestions.  Oh  !  how  could  you 
imagine  that  of  my  own  free  will  I  could  have  uttered 
such  horrid  falsehoods — have  thrown  shame  and  danger 
on  the  innocent  to  save  the  guilty — sacrificed  Father 
Nicholas,  my  brothers,  my  poor  mother,  for  whom  1 — 
for  that  monster  t  No  !  surely  you  cannot  think  that, 
left  to  my  own  free  will,  I  oonld  ever  have  done  this.  It 
is  impossible  1" 

A  second  trial  was  with  difficulty  obtained  be- 
fore the  Parliament  of  Aix,  and  truth  triumphed 
over  Jesuitry  and  eorcery  or  3 fegmerism  combined; 
though,  while  Catherine  was  pronounced  innoeenty 
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Father  Girard  was  declared  not  ffuilfy,  and  made 
over  to  his  superiors.  The  whole  phenomena  and 
incidents  of  the  singular  case,  are  represented  as 
coinciding  in  every  particular  with  the  phenomena 
of  modem  Mesmerism ;  the  trances,  the  visions, 
the  eknrvqyanee^  the  fits  and  convulsions^  the 
breathings  on  the  brow,  the  signs  of  the  cross,  or 
wavings  over  her  person  and  head ;  all  were  similar 
to  the  operations  and  effects  of  what  is  now  named 
Animal  Magnetism.  It  is  said,  **  the  charm  that 
bound  a  young  and  lovely  girl  to  an  old,  dis- 
gusting monk,  and  the  magical  influence  of  the 
glass  of  water,  and  even  the  vision  which  made 
Catherine  choose  Father  Girard  for  her  confessor, 
are  completely  in  the  course  of  Mesmerism." 

Starting  from  the  fkct  of  her  being  from  childhood  up- 
wards afflicted  with  natnral  aomnambnliam,  thus  predis- 
posed to  magnetic  slumber,  and  by  her  constitutional 
delicacy  laid  open  to  every  attack  on  the  nerres,  how 
easy  for  a  man  like  Father  Girard  to  practise  upon  her 
the  dangerous  skill  which  he  had,  doubtless,  long  before 
acquired  by  a  close  study  of  the  old  occult  philosophers 
and  mediciners. 

As  has  already  been  seen  in  the  course  of  the  -nsrra- 
tive,  the  advocate  had  no  doubt  but  that  primarily  the 
Jesuit  used  this  powerful  agency  merely  as  a  means  of 
exalting  and  guiding  the  human  susceptibilities,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  confer  honour  upon  himself  and  his  Order; 
but  that  his  unbridled  licentiousness,  in  spite  of  his  bet- 
ter reason,  led  him  away  from  his  original  design.  Such 
a  supposition  is,  however,  but  speculative. 

It  is  easy,  in  many  instances,  to  trace  the  numerous 
miracles  and  saintships  that  agitated  France  about  that 
period  to  the  same  cause;  showing  that  Father  Girard 
was  by  no  means  the  first  monk  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  this  mystery,  though,  perhaps,  few  ever  adapt- 
ed it  to  such  vile  ends. 

But  where  unfair  means  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
weak  erring;  mortals,  who  can  vouch  for  the  purposes  to 
which  they  may  be  applied  1  The  moral  of  my  tale  is, 
therefore,  that  though  I  most  firmly  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  agency  as  Mesmerism,  and  even  think 
it  might,  in  some  cases,  be  turned  to  a  good  account,  it  is 
my  conviction  that  it  would  for  the  most  part  be  made 
an  abuse  and  a  nuisance  of;  perhaps,  even  as  I  have 
shown,  admit  of  crime  to  which,  unhappily,  there  are  but 
too  many  inlets  into  the  world  without  human  ingenuity 
seeking  to  add  to  them. 

Yes,  I  know  that  such  a  science  exists;  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  no  ^ofemmait  tkotUd  allow  it  to  be  in  any 
way  practised  wUhin  itt  boundaries ;  that  no  eonseientiout 
person  Aould  meddle  with  it,  and  that  no  prudent  one 
should  expose  himself,  or  any  member  of  his  family,  to  its 
injluenoe ;  and  that,  cu  a  thing  more  likely  to  lead  to  eril 
than  to  good,  it  shouldbejust  suficiently  accredited  to  put 
people  on  their  guard  against  it,  but  certainly  not  made 
the  object  of  particular  research  or  inquiry ;  its  etentual 
utility  to  mankind  not  being  suficiently  established  to  make 
it  worth  the  student's  while. 

The  moral  is  sound,  but  too  weak  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  this  attractive  but  unhealthy  talc ; 


though,  while  Mesmerism  is  so  much  in  vogue,  it 
may  be  right  to  supply  a  popular  antidote. 

Unregulated  enthusiasm,  and  the  magical  power 
of  the  passions  in  vain  and  unstable  minds,  is 
equal  to  everything  alleged  here  to  have  been 
produced  by  Mesmerism.  It  would  not  do  to  ab- 
solve women  from  their  moral  responsibilities,  nor 
to  bum  men  as  sorcerers,  because,  to  take  a  familiar 
case,  and  one  quite  in  point,  a  Dr.  Lardner  may  seem 

to  have  enchanted  or  magnetized  a  lira.  H , 

a  case  that  Mesmerism,  were  it  true,  would  at  once 
satisfactorily  account  for.  It  will  not  do  to  shift  the 
blame  of  errors,  once  conveniently  laid  upon  the 
stars,  to  the  Mesmerizers.  Dr.  Elliotson,  though 
pretty  far  gone  in  the  science,  disclaimB  the  alleged 
power  of  the  Mesmerizer  over  the  will  of  the  Mes- 
meree,  who  is  compelled,  it  is  averred,  to  act, 
think,  suffer,  taste,  smell,  and  feel,  as  the  more 
potent  spirit  chooses  to  ordain  ;  to  be  in  complete 
subjection  to  his  absolute  will.  No  one,  he  savs, 
can  he  Mesmerized  against  their  will ;  though,  b  v 
his  own  account,  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield 
surely  took  Miss  O'Key  at  vantage  when  he  was 
suddenly  converted.  What  power  of  resistance — 
what  will  could  a  poor  half-conscious  girl,  dang- 
ling over  a  balustrade,  oppose  to  a  gentleman  whu 
stole  on,  and  made  passes  at  her  behind  her  back, 
unless  she  could,  like  others  in  her  condition,  see 
with  the  back  of  her  head — and  so  apprehend  her 
danger  ? 

Mr.  Wakefield  had  been  induced  to  witness  one 
of  Dr.  Elliotson's  wonderful  exhibitions  of  Mes- 
merism. He  had  gone  an  unbeliever ;  and,  when 
the  experiments  were  over,  was  retiring  at  least 
sceptical,  when,  in  passing  through  a  gallery  of  the 
Hospital,  "  he  accidently  noticed  one  of  the 
O'Keys,  with  her  back  to  him,  hanging  over  tbe 
balusters,  and  still  in  the  Mesmeric  deUrium,  and 
therefore  highly  susceptible.  He  thought  this  a 
most  favourable  opportunity  to  test  her,  because 
he  was  satisfied  that  she  could  not  see  anything 
that  he  did.  He  made  a  pass  behind  her  back  at 
some  distance,  and  she  was  instantly  fixed  and  ri- 
gid, and  perfectly  senseless.  He  had  sense  enough 
to  believe  his  senses  ;  was  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
Mesmerism,  and  has  since  mesmerized  many  ban- 
dred  persons,  and  spread  the  truth  widely." 

This  was  indeed  a  sudden  and  remarkable  ctm- 
version;  but  how,  we  again  ask,  could  Hi« 
O'Key's  will  have  protected  her  from  the  magne- 
tic influence  of  Mr.  Wakefield  ?  The  wonder  mis, 
that  thus  left  to  roam  about  alone,  she  b^l 
not  tumbled  over  Uie  balusters  and  broken  hci 
neck. 


THE  SERENADE. 


(from  uulano.) 


**  What  from  my  slumbers  wakes  me  now. 

With  sweetest  music's  power 
O  mother,  see  1  who  can  it  be 

In  this  deep  midnight  hour  1 " 

**  I  nothing  hear,  I  nothing  see — 
Break  not  thy  slumbers  mild  ! 


No  lover  tunes  his  lute  for  thee. 
Thou  poor,  pain-stricken  child.*' 

'*  It  is  not  earthly  music,  this. 
Which  makes  my  joy  so  light — 

The  angels  call  me  with  their  songs — 
O  mother,  dear,  good  night !" 
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PERAULT ;  OR  SLAVES  AND  THEIR  MASTERS. 

C  Concluded  from  page  416  of  our  July  Nuinher,) 


CHAPTKR  XIX. 

Wau>£nb£ro  was  sitting  alone  in  his  library 
wlien  Miss  Bellgrove  was  announced ;  and  she  had 
aarcely  crossed  the  verandah  when  he  was  at  her 
side.  '<  This  is  an  honour,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips;  ''  an  honour,  indeed, 
that  I  little  anticipated." 

^  I  fear  it  may  be  deemed  a  rash  intrusion,"  she 
answered,  smiling. 

"  Say  not  so,"  he  answered ; ''  surely  an  angel  of 
mercy  may  deign  to  visit  the  afflicted." 

Matilda  sighed,  and  spoke  not  till  they  entered 
the  drawing-room  and  were  seated;  when,  after  a 
few  words  of  every-day  courtesy,  she  at  once  ex- 
]>Iained  to  Waldenbeig  the  object  of  her  visit,  and 
used  every  effort  to  gain  him  over  to  befriend  Zama. 
Ue  lUtened  witb  his  eyes  bent  steadfastly  on  the 
ground,  now  and  then  biting  his  nether  lip,  and 
knitting  his  brows;  and  when  she  had  ended,  he 
baid,  "  You  seem  deeply  interested  for  this  negro ! " 

"  I  am,"  she  eagerly  answered.  "  I  ever  found 
him  faithful,  generous,  and  affectionate." 

Waldenberg  started,  and  bent  upon  her  a  look 
of  searching  scrutiny ;  but,  unconscious  of  his  gaze, 
Matilda  continued :  **And  then  his  poor  sister,  Zada, 
was  the  companion  of  my  childhood  and  my  friend." 
Uere  her  voice  trembled  as  she  looked  up  in  Wal- 
Jenberg's  face.  "  Surely,"  she  said, "  you  have  not 
harmed  A^rf" 

" Her!"  exclaimed  Waldenberg;  "  harm  her  ? 
I  really  do  not  understand  you." 

^  Say  that  Zada  is  safe — save  Zama,  and  I  will 
foi^ive  all, "  said  Matilda,  imploringly. 

He  drew  his  hand  across  his  forehead  as  he 
muttered,  '^Zada?  I  remember  now — the  dog  accus- 
ed me  of  carrying  oflF  his  sister,  when  he  struck 
me  to  the  earth. — Miss  Bellgrove,"  he  added,  aloud, 
**I  cannot,  will  not,  interfere  on  this  negro's 
Wlialf." 

"  If  you  have  any  humanity,"  said  she, "  do  not, 
I  implore  of  you,  wreak  your  ill-judged  vengeance 
oQ  the  poor  lad ! " 

He  ^wned  bitterly,  and  striking  his  heel  on 
the  floor,  answered  in  a  deep,  stem  voice, — "  If 
every  hair  on  that  negro's  head  could  ransom  a 
universe, — ^if  every  breath  he  drew,  could  save  a 
soul  from  perdition,— I  would  not,  and  I  shall  not 
save  him!" 

''This  is  fearful!"  said  Matilda,  shuddering. 
"  Bat  surely,  when  Matilda  Bellgrove  asks  you  to 
hefriend  one  who  saved  her  life,  you  will  not  scorn 
l»er  entreaties." 

"  I  know  that  the  negro  saved  your  life.  Miss 
Bellgrove,"  said  the  Colonel,  fiercely.  **  I  saw  him 
save  you  from  the  Indians — ^yet,  in  that  hour  of 
dread  and  danger,  I  also  saw  the  base-bom  dog 
press  his  burning  lips  to  your  cheek ! " 

''Slanderous  liar!"  exclaimed  Matilda,  starting 
to  her  feet,  her  eyes  flashing  like  fiery  orbs,  and 
her  whole  frame  convulsed  with  passion.   The  blood 
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suddenly  rushed  from  her  cheek,  and  left  her  deadly 
pale,  then  flowed  again,  dying  her  face  and  bosom 
with  the  deepest  blushes.  "  Yet,"  she  said,  as  she 
recovered  her  power  of  speech,  "I  have  acted  wrong 
in  degrading  myself  so  far,  as  to  solicit  favours  at 
the  hand  of  one  so  utterly  beneath  contempt ;  or 
to  talk  of  pity  and  mercy  to  one  who  has  not  the 
common  feelings  of  a  man!"  She  turned,  and 
proudly  walked  from  the  apartment,  leaving  Wal- 
denberg overwhelmed  with  confusion  and  regret. 
He  saw  the  rashness  of  his  conduct,  and  would 
have  thrown  himself  at  her  feet  and  sued  for  par- 
don, but  stood  rooted  to  the  spot^  without  the  power 
to  move,  till  looking  up,  he  encountered  the  stupe- 
fied and  perplexed  countenance  of  Whackie,  who 
stood,  with  gaping  mouth,  staring  at  him.  "Here, 
fellow,"  cried  Waldenberg,  drawing  a  well-filled 
purse  from  his  pocket,  and  placing  it  in  Whackie's 
hand,  "  take  that— fly  after  your  mistress— delay 
her  for  one  moment — I  wish  to  speak  to  her — fly ! " 
Poor  Whackie  knew  as  much  about  love's  di- 
plomacy and  bribery,  as  he  did  about  Hebrew  or 
High  Dutch ;  and  naturally  thinking  the  purse  was 
intended  for  his  mistress,  hurried  after  her.  Matilda 
was  just  stepping  into  her  carriage,  when  the  negro 
called  on  her  to  stop.  "  Coram  Wallinbeg  want 
for  speak  wid  you,  and  he  was  send  you  dat."  He 
placed  the  purse  in  her  hand,  but  started  back,  as 
she  suddenly  dashed  it  at  his  feet,  and  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  exclaimed — "  What!  insult  upon  insult ! 
Colonel  Waldenberg  may  thank  his  stars  that  I 
am  not  a  man,  otherwise  he  would  pay  dearly  for 
his  conduct."  She  stepped  into  the  carriage  and 
drove  off,  leaving  Whackie  more  confounded  than 
ever.  He  had  just  enough  of  sense  left  to  perceive, 
that  Matilda  was  insulted;  and,  highly  indignant 
at  Waldenberg,  he  picked  up  the  purse  to  return 

it  to  him. 

"  Will  your  mistress  consent  to  see  me?"  cried 
Waldenberg,as  Whackieentered  his  presence  again. 

«  No,"  answered  Whackie,  sulkily. 

"  What  says  she?"  inquired  the  Colonel. 

**  She  says,  she  get  a  man  to  gib  you  good  lickee 
for  insult  she.  She  no  want  you  money — she  no 
take  um,"  said  Whackie,  as  he  tossed  the  purse  on 
the  table. 

«  The  fellow's  mad,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel.  "  I 
gave  you  no  money  to  give  her." 

"  O  Lor !  wot  a  lie !"  exclaimed  Whackie. 

The  Colonel  darted  at  Whackie  like  an  enraged 
tiger.  "Curses  on  you!"  he  exclaimed,  "you 
have  ruined  me,  you  black  dog!  I  will  tear  you 
limb  from  limb !" 

Whackie  did  not  await  the  onset  of  his  foe,  but 
fled  from  the  apartment  with  the  utmost  speed, 
tumbling  over  one  of  the  quadroon  footmen,  and 
rolling  headlong  down  the  outer  stairease ;  then 
starting  up,  vaulted  over  the  closed  gateway,  nor 
halted  till  he  had  gained  the  innermost  recess  of 

his  master  s  kitchen. 
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Mifls  Norrisville  was  Bitting  alone  in  her  apart- 
ment when  Matilda  retnmed^  and  was  Buipriaed 
to  see  her  couain  enter  in  a  state  of  violent  agita- 
tion. Springing  towards  her,  s)ie  caught  her  in 
her  arms,  and  kindly  inquired  the  cause  thereof; 
when  Matilda,  leaning  her  forehead  on  her  fair 
cousin's  bosom,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Sud- 
denly shaking  the  cloud  of  sorrow  from  her  brow, 
she  raid,  ^  It  is  past  now;  I  am  only  anery  at  my- 
self for  being  so  blinded.''  The  cause  of  her  grief 
was  soon  told ;  and  Letia  gare  free  rent  to  her 
honest  indignation  at  Waldenberg's  rash  and  on* 
gentlemanly  conduct. 


The  period  fixed  for  the  execution  of  Perault, 
and  the  other  ringleaders  of  the  plot>  was  rapidly 
drawing  nigh ;  and  such  was  the  dread  felt  by  the 
white  population  of  another  outbreak,  that  many 
of  the  principal  families  quitted  the  city,  and  retired 
to  the  Northern  States,  and  to  such  other  places  they 
considered  safe. 

Waldenbeig  resolved  to  give  one  blow  to  the 
temper  and  pride  of  Maitland,  which  he  hoped 
Would  gall  him  to  the  heart's  core.  Knowing  that 
Maitland  was  averse  to  the  wholesale  butcheiy  of 
the  condemned  negroes,  he  arranged  so  that  more 
than  twenty  of  them  should  be  executed  on  one 
gallows,  and  at  the  same  moment ;  and  caused  the 
orders  for  carrying  of  the  sentence  into  effect,  and 
superintending  the  execution,  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Major  Maitland.  Against  so  broad  an 
insult  as  this,  Maitland  at  once  protested,  and  for- 
warded the  resignation  of  his  commission  as  major 
in  the  Cadet  Brigade.  Had  Waldenbeig  been  in  a 
it  state  to  meet  him  in  a  hostile  encounter,  he 
would  instantly  have  challenged  him ;  but  the  Col- 
onel, knowing  the  proud  and  fiery  nature  of  his 
rival,  cautiously  kept  out  of  his  way,  and  confined 
iiimself  to  his  own  mansion,  on  the  allegation  of 
ill  health. 

While  Maitland  was  chafing  against  the  studied 
insult  he  had  received,  Mr.  BeUgrove,  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  Galliard,  called  on  him.  To  them 
he  unfolded  all  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  and  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  retire  from  the  city. 

'^  I  have  been  thinking  of  leaving  the  city  also," 
said  Mr.  BeUgrove;  ^'but  must  retire  with  my 
friends  to  the  Northern  States ;  for,  in  the  present 
excited  state  of  the  plantations,  I  cannot  think  of 
my  friends  risking  their  lives  by  returning  amongst 
the  negroes." 

**  And  I,"  said  MaiUand,  smiling,  **  mean  to  re- 
tire to  my  own  plantation  on  the  coast,  and  take 
up  my  abode  amongst  negroes,  whose  affection  and 
fidelity  I  can  depend  upon.** 

**  As  for  me,"  said  Galliard,  ^'  my  negroes  are 
nearly  aU  in  this  confounded  plot  together ;  and  if 
some  of  the  poor  fellows  should  be  executed,  the 
rest  will  be  up  in  anna  beyond  all  doubt." 

^  Then,  gentlemen,"  said  Maitland, «'  I  shall  be 
most  happy  if  you  will  accompany  me  to  Tenda  Cove. 
Mr.  BeUgrove,  if  you  can  influenoe  your  fair  nieces 
to  risk  themselves  among  my  faithful  negroes,  it 
will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  watch  over  their 
safety  till  the  city  becomes  more  settled." 


Mr.  BeUgrove  caught  him  by  the  hand,  ftnd  said, 
*' JoyfuUy  do  I  accept  of  your  kind  inritation ;  and, 
therefore,  I  shaU  burden  you  witii  my  whole  hooao- 
hold  for  a  season." 

*"  And  I  with  mme,"  said  GaUiard. 

Maitland  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  mdy 
acceptance  of  the  invitation ;  and  Mr.  BeUgrove 
and  Galliard  hurried  homewards  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations. 

Miss  BeUgrove  and  Letia  received  the  britatiott 
with  much  pleasure ;  for  they  had  long  wished  to 
see  a  plantation  so  much  Bpoken  of,  and  so  higbly 
praised  as  was  Maitland's.  Maitland  sent  an  ex- 
press to  Tenda  Cove  to  prepare  for  their  reception; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  the  whole  party 
embarked  for  the  plantation,  attended  by  sertxil 
of  their  household  negroes. 

On  approaching  the  island,  the  party  beheld  i 
large  body  of  negroes  drawn  up  on  the  beach;  and 
Mr.  BeUgrove  cast  an  anxious  and  alarmed  glance 
at  Maithmd,  who,  smUing,  answered  the  look. 

^  There  are  an  immense  number  of  negroes  on 
the  beach,''  said  Mr.  BeUgrove.  **  In  suchtioable- 
some  times  as  these,  sudi  numbers  might  excite 
alarm." 

"  Were  every  planter  as  certain  of  a  loving  vrel- 
come  from  his  servants,  as  I  am  from  mine,  1m 
would  not  dread  to  encounter  them,"  answered 
Maitland. 

Amid  loud  cheers  and  shouts  of  joy,  the  party 
landed  on  the  beach.  The  negroes  seemed  actoally 
frantic  with  rapture,  at  beholding  MaiUand.  Old 
men  pressed  forward  to  meet  him ;  the  young  oneo 
were  jumping  with  joy ;  negro  mothers  were  ek- 
vating  their  Uttie  chubby,  black,  pudding-lookio; 
piccaninnies,  to  get  a  view  *'ob  Massa ;"  and  the 
littie  ones  crowed,  and  kicked,  and  laughed,  with  as 
much  glee  as  their  seniors :  it  seemed  a  perfect 
jubUee  among  the  negroes.  And  as  Maitland  walk- 
ed along,  with  Miss  BeUgrove  leaning  on  his  ann, 
the  acclamations  of  the  crowd  around  him  soondeJ 
more  grateful  to  his  ears  than  any  praises  he  had 
ever  met  with.  He  cast  a  proud  and  happj  loo^ 
on  the  joyous,  sable  mob  ;  and  their  merry  eount^ 
nances  beamed  with  redoubled  pleasure  on  catchio; 
the  kind  looks  of  their  ''young  Massa.''  Ti» 
company  now  entered  a  long  shady  avenue  oi 
orange,  fig,  pride-of-India,  and  magnolia  txf^ 
beautiAdly  arranged ;  and,  on  each  side  o!  the 
avenue,  deeply  embowered  in  their  shade,  stiwdthe 
huts  of  the  negroes.  Each  negro  had  his  beA^ti- 
ful  garden  in  front,  and  its  porch  trinuned  with 
vines  and  jessamines ;  and  flowers  of  brilliant  hn« 
tastef  uUy  laid  out,  glittered  here  and  there. 

"  I  thought,**  said  Matilda,  "that  my  own  plw 
tation  of  Myrtlegrove  vied  with  any  in  the  South; 
but  this  surpasses  it  by  far." 

Maitiand  was  about  to  answer,  but  was  iste^ 
rupted  by  a  band  of  negro  children,  aU  neatly  dress- 
ed, who  came  pressing  around  them,  offering  ih^u 
flowers  and  fruit.  ''Ah!  Massa,  good  MaaflB,do 
take  one  from  me" — "Do  take  present,  Ma«»**-- 
"  I  keep  aU  dese  flowers  for  you,  Massa"— enw 
some  of  the  Uttie  ones,  offering  him  beanti/ttl 
nosegays  of  tlie  rarest  flowers.  '*  And  de  prf^V 
lady,  too,"  cried  anoUier.    "  Ah !  Miasee^  oUig«  ^ 
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by  taking  Mine  fruit :  see  here  be  nice  peach  and 
nectarine— I  keep  all  for  Massa;  and  if  you  come 
and  be  our  pretty  Miaeeey  we  gib  you  all  de  flowers 
and  de  aweet  firuH.  Do  take  aomey  dear  lady." 
Had  the  party  taken  all  the  fruit  and  flowers  offer- 
ed theni)  they  would  have  had  a  wagon-load;  and 
the  wild  joy  the  negroes  showed,  on  their  presents 
being  eren  kindly  looked  at,  was  truly  pleasing. 
The  happy,  healthy  looks  of  old  and  young — the 
seat  and  cleaa^  nay,  eren  elegant  appearance  of 
their  clothing,  denoted  the  great  attention  paid  to 
them  by  their  generous-hearted  master. 

''Truly,"  said  Mr.  Norrisville  to  Mr.  BeDgiove, 
<<thb  is  an  earthly  paradise.  Never  did  I  think 
that  one  man  could  inspire  so  many  hearts  with 
sach  true  deHght." 

''And  he  deserves  it  all,"  said  Mr.  BeHgrove; 
"for  if  any  man  ever  befriended  the  poor  negro 
laee,  it  is  Major  Maitland." 

Chdliard,  who  was  escorting  Miss  Norrisyiile, 
ins  Mmewliat  mrprised  to  observe  her  in  tears,  and 
kindly  inquired  the  cause  of  her  grief. 

"  Nay,"  Kod  she,  smiling,  *'  do  not  call  it  grief 
— ler  grief  eaimot  be  known  in  so  gay  a  scene 
tt  this.    How  happy  must  he  be  who  causes  such 

joy  I 

"I  verfly  bellere,"  answered  Gralliard,  ^that  he 
has  the  saddest  lieart  on  the  plantation — ^that  is  to 
say,  if  he  has  a  heart  at  all,  which  I  sadly  doubt." 

"  No  heart !  **  said  Miss  Norrisville,  with  a  look 
of  surprise. 

^No  mcne  than  I  have,"  said  GaUiard,  with  a 
pTofotind  sigh.  '*  Both  w«re  stolen  by  two  fair 
eoneins— heigho  !'* 

"Yon  shouldl  apprehend  the  fair  thieves,"  said 
yoimg  Charles  Sellgrove,  who  was  at  their  side. 

•So  we  have,"  answered  Galliard ;  "  but  they 
don't  apprthmA  us." 

Bantering  each  other  they  walked  onwards. 

"Ton soul,  Whackie,"  said  Tom,  who  had  again 
been  taken  into  favour  by  his  master,  and  now 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  party  with  a  few  more 
of  the  household,  '^'pon  soul,  dis  is  fine  place. 
Nice,  good-looka  gals  here — ^'pon  soul!  Dere  is 
two  ob  dem  smile  on  me!"  and  Tom,  grinning, 
kiased  his  hand  to  the  sable  damsels. 

•*Caw !"  said  Whackie,  **  de  gals  be  only  laugh 
at  ytm  confounded  nonsense.  Don't  make  fool  ob 
yourfwf!" 

**'Pon  soul,  "Whackie,  you  no  know  de  female 
heart :  em  is  so  werry  suspectable  of  lub— spcdally 
wid  goed-looka  chap  like  I." 

''You  is  worth  ten  dolla  any  day !"  cried  a  negro 
at  his  side.  Tom  started,  looked  frightened-like 
around,  and,  banging  his  head,  muttei«d  **  Dam  de 
ten  dolla!" 

Mutiand  and  his  party  now  reached  the  front  of 
the  mansion-house,  and  nere  all  that  was  rich  and 
beautifol  in  that  sunny  clime,  seemed  to  strew 
fteir  stores  with  liberality.  The  garden  glowed  in 
gorgeous  beauty  like  a  second  Eden,  and  the  senses 
^^ere  intoxicated  with  the  richest  perfumes.  The 
fr^t  entrance  to  the  house  was  of  the  purest 
marble;  whilst  the  sw^et  rose,  the  jessamine,  and 
rine  climbed  around  the  verandahs,  giving  the 
home  the  appearance  of  a  bower  of  richest  b^uty  • 


A  host  of  gorgeously-apparelled  household  ne- 
groes were  drawn  up  to  receive  them ;  and  scarcely 
had  they  ascended  the  nuirble  staircase,  when  Mait- 
land  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  an  aged  Mustee 
woman,  who  wept  with  joy,  and  gave  vent  to  her 
feelings  in  broken  exclamations  of  fondness. 

^  My  dear,  kuid  nurse,"  said  Maitland,  afi^ection- 
ately,  ^'  I  am  come  to  you  again." . 

**  And  you  have  been  in  battle  and  in  danger,'* 
she  sobbed,  ^  and  I  far  from  you.  But  heaven  has 
heard  my  prayers:  you  are  safe." 

<" Ladies,"  said  Maitland,  "you  behold  in  this 
kind-hearted  female,  the  protectress  of  my  infancy. 
But  for  her  love  and  intrepidity,  I  might  have  per* 
ished,  helpless  and  unknown." 

'^And  this,"  said  Matilda,  ^'is  the  nurse  who 
braved  your  grandfather's  wrath  to  place  you  in 
his  arms?" 

"  The  same,"  answered  Maitland.  "  And  while 
I  breathe  she  shall  meet  with  the  affection  of  a  son 
from  me." 

They  entered  a  large  and  richly-adorned  apart- 
ment, and  the  eyes  of  the  company  were  attracted 
towards  a  portrait  of  a  young  female,  of  dazzling 
beauty,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  hanging  of 
black  crape. 

"Beautiful!" exclaimed  Mr.  Norrisville,  entranced 
with  the  lovely  features  portrayed  on  the  canvass. 
"  Could  such  a  being  belong  to  earth?  who,  what 
was  she  ?" 

"  My  mother,"  said  Maitland,  in  a  voice  trem- 
bling with  emotion.  Mr.  Norrisville  stepped  back 
abadied;  and  the  ladies  were  shown  into  their 
apartments  to  arrange  their  dresses. 

Tom  and  Whackie,  by  way  of  spending  the  time, 
resolved  to  sport  their  figures  through  the  different 
gardens  attached  to  the  negro  huts,  hoping  to  daz- 
zle the  eyes  of  some  sable  Venus.  In  passing  one 
of  the  huts,  a  band  of  children  came  running  along 
the  walk,  each  with  a  book  in  its  hand. 

"  Eh !"  cried  one  little  girl,  as  she  observed  the 
two  strange  negroes,  "here  be  two  nigger  genelem 
from  town!" 

«  Ha ! "  grinned  Tom,  "you  is  hear  dat,  Whackie  ? 
— *€hneltmfrom  Town  /'—-dat  gal  ishab  good  dish- 
crymation," — ^meaning  discrimination,  as  we  sup- 
pose. 

"  Cleba  gal  dat  is,"  said  Whackie,  pleased  at 
being  mistaken  for  a  town  swell. 

"  Come  here,  my  pratty  gal,"  cried  Tom  to  the 
girl,  who  drew  nigh  and  curtsied  to  him.  "  Wot 
is  dis  you  hab  got — ^book,  eh? — ^you  is  read  um?" 

"  Oh  yes,  Sir,"  answered  the  girl.  "  Massa  is 
werry  good :  he  teach  all  de  boys  and  gals  on  de 
plantation  for  read  and  write." 

"  -4^/^  de  boys  and  gals! "  cried  Tom.  "  Ton  soul, 
dat  is  strange!" 

Tom  opened  the  book,  and  holding  it  upside 
down,  pretended  to  peruse  its  contents;  while 
Whackie  thrust  his  head  over  Tom's  shoulder,  to 
see  "  wot  de  book  was  say." 

"Oh,  Sir!"  cried  the  giri  to  Tom,  "you  hold  de 
book  upside  down ;  dat  is  de  wrong  way  for  read  I " 

"  Ah ! "  said  Tom,  gravely, "  dat  is  de  way  nigger 
use  for  read  long  ago." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

It  was  the  night  preceding  the  execution,  when 
Zaroa,  tired  of  pacing  up  and  down  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  cell,  threw  himself  upon  the  rude  couch 
therein,  and  gave  way  to  the  conflicting  feelings 
which  raged  within  his  hosom. 

"  Fool ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  to  be  led  aside  by  a  vain 
chimera — a  thing  which  I  might  have  known 
was  an  impossibility!  To  be  dragged  to  ruin 
by  a  vain  enthusiast — ^forfeiting  the  good  opinion 
of  all  I  loved — ^branded  as  a  rebellious  murderer — 
an  ingrate — all  that  is  vile !  and  dying  the  death 
of  a  dog! — Let  me  not  think  of  it,"  he  continued, 
as  he  started  up,  and  once  more  hurriedly  paced  to 
and  fro.  *^  Ah,  Zada!"  he  exclaimed,  *'  who  will 
tell  thee  of  thy  brother's  fate?  and  thotiy  whose 
very  name  was  a  spell  to  urge  me  on — Matilda ! 
what  must  thou  think  of  me  ?  Alas!  there  is  none 
to  feel  for — ^none  to  pity  the  poor  slave,"  He  flung 
himself  again  upon  the  couch,  as  he  added,  *'Let  me 
at  least  meet  my  fate  like  a  man.  I  have  erred ; 
and  if  heaven  has  doomed  me  to  this  death,  why 
should  I  fly  in  the  face  of  its  decree?"  The  sound 
of  a  key  grating  in  the  lock  of  the  door  of  his  dun- 
geon aroused  him.  ''  It  cannot  be  time  yet,"  he 
said ;  "  it  is  not  yet  dawn."  The  door  slowly 
opened,  the  rays  from  a  dark  lantern  shone  into 
the  cell,  and  a  voice,  in  a  low  yet  earnest  whisper, 
said,  '^Zama,  arise!" 

"  I  am  here,"  answered  Zama.  "  Wliat  wouldst 
thou  with  me?" 

*'  Be  silent,"  answered  the  voice  again.  ''Arise, 
and  follow  me." 

"Where,  and  for  what  purpose?" 

"Escape  is  in  your  power  I"  was  the  earnest 
answer.  "  I  come  in  name  of  your  sister,  to  aid 
your  flight  from  captivity  and  death." 

"  My  sister ! "  exclaimed  the  negro ;  "  where 
—how?" 

"  For  heaven's  sake  be  silent,"  answered  the 
voice.  "A  single  word  may  betray  us:  follow 
mo— quick — cautiously,  now."  Zama  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  followed  his  deliverer  from  the  dun- 
geon. Silently  and  cautiously  they  moved  through 
several  windings  of  the  building,  till,  ascending  a 
narrow  staircase,  they  entered  a  large  hall.  Here 
the  stranger  paused  and  whispered,  "  We  must  de- 
scend from  this  window.  If  we  escape  the  senti- 
nel's notice,  'tis  well ;  if  not,  we  must  secure  him." 
They  approached  the  window,  and  the  stranger 
fastened  a  strong  cord  to  one  of  the  balustrades  and 
quickly  descended.  Zama,  following  him,  found 
himself  within  the  small  garden  attached  to  the 
prison.  With  rapid  steps  they  hurried  through 
the  garden ;  and  the  stranger,  applying  a  key  to  a 
small  gate,  opened  it,  and  catching  Zama  by  the 
arm,  dragged  him  along,  through  the  most  retired 
lanes,  till  they  reached  the  bank  of  the  Ashley. 
Here  the  stranger  paused  and  said, — "  We  are  not 
yet  safe ;  there  is  a  canoe  amongst  the  reeds  in  yon- 
der swamp,  we  must  cross  the  Ashley  in  it."  Di- 
recting Zama  where  to  find  the  canoe,  the  stranger 
remained  close  by  the  banks  of  the  river,  till  Zama 
rowed  up — then  springbg  into  the  canoe  he  took 
one  of  the  paddles,  and  telling  2iama  to  pull  strong- 
ly, they  soon  passed  tb^  9uiTent  and  reached  the 


opposite  side  of  the  river.  Here  they  stepped  on 
shore;  and  the  stranger,  addressing  Zama,  said, 
"  Your  work  is  not  yet  done.  I  proceed  through 
the  woods  to  warn  your  friends  of  your  safety. 
Enter  the  canoe  again,  and  row  to  the  bar  of  the 
bay,  where  you  will  find  a  small  vessel  waiting  to 
convey  you  to  the  Bermudas." 

"  You  spoke  of  my  sister,"  said  Zama.  "Tell  me 
of  her:  is  she  safe — ^is  she  well  ?" 

"She  is,"  answered  his  deliverer;  "and  will 
meet  you  on  board  of  the  vessel!" 

*'  And  you  ?"  said  Zama,  **  surely  I  may  knov^ 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  escape  ?" 

"  To  one,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  who  fool- 
ishly has  been  the  cause  of  grief  to  both  yon  and 
Zada.     I  am  Charles  Waldenberg  /" 

" Charles  Waldenberg ! "  exclaimed  Zama, start- 
ing with  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Captain.  '^  Led  aside  by  mr 
own  foolish  passions,  and  the  devices  of  that  arch- 
deceiver  Perault,  I  carried  your  sister  forcibly  from 
her  mistress's  plantation.  Touched  by  Zada's grief, 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  do  her  farther  wrong;  and 
I  give  you  the  word  of  a  Carolinian  and  a  soldier, 
that  at  my  hands,  she  has,  beyond  her  abduction, 
received  no  insult — ^no  injury." 

"I  will  believe  you,"  said  Zama.  "And  yet, 
what  an  abyss  of  guilt  and  misery  you  have  plung- 
ed me  into ! " 

"  Let  that  pass,"  said  the  Captain.  "  I  was  on 
the  point  of  restoring  Zada  to  her  mistress,  when 
intelligence  of  your  ill-timed  rebellion,  and  yonr 
defeat  and  captivity  reached  us.  I  then  solemnlr 
pledged  myself  to  aid  your  escape;  and  Zsdi, 
anxious  to  accompany  you,  remained  at  my  plan- 
tation on  the  coast.  Repeated  attempts  were  made, 
but  failed ;  till  to-night,  imposing  on  the  guards  as 
being  on  command,  I  entered  your  prison.  I  hare 
been  successful — ^the  rest  remains  with  yooisell" 

Scarcely  crediting  his  senses,  Zama  listened  to 
the  detail  of  the  young  man;  but  was  suddenly 
aroused  from  his  stupor  by  Charles  saying—"  Re- 
main here  till  you  observe  a  light  upon  yondfr 
point  of  land :  that  light  will  be  the  signal  that  all 
is  ready ;  then  row  the  canoe  to  the  opening  of  the 
bay — we  will  be  watching  for  your  arrival.'"  Grasp- 
ing Zama  by  the  hand,  he  said,— "God  bless  you! 
—I  hope  to  see  you  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  dan- 
ger." He  turned,  and  hurriedly  hied  through  the 
forest,  leaving  Zama  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Joy- 
ful that  his  sister  was  safe,  and  anxious  to  hehold 
her  once  more,  the  negro  earnestly  awaited  the  ^' 
nal  to  approach  the  bay.  Yet  his  joy  was  often- 
times clouded,  with  the  thoughts  of  his  hapl^ 
countrymen,  who  were  so  fast  drawing  nigh  their 
doom ;  and  dark  doubts  would  arise  on  his  mindt 
whether  his  own  escape  could  be  folly  effieetw. 
At  length  he  observed  the  beacon  on  the  point;  «w 
as  it  shot  up  in  a  flickering  flame,  the  aasurawe 
of  safety  filled  his  bosom,  and  inspired  him  vith 
new  hopes. 

Zama  entered  the  canoe,  and,  seizing  the  oan. 
strained  every  nerve  to  reach  the  opening  of  the 
bar.  He  soon  passed  Fort  Pinckney ;  and,  hy  dmt 
of  hard  rowing,  speedily  approached  the  pw**^ 
l?©twixt  Fort  Moultrie  and  Fort  JacJuonj  '"'• 
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the  wind  suddenly  changed,  and  blew  in  heavy 
blasts  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.    The  sea  began  to 
rise  rapidly;  and  the  heavy  swell  bursting  on  the 
breakers  at  the  bar,  whirled  their  long  wreaths  of 
white  foam,  like  fieiy  flakes,  high  in  the  air;  while 
the  loud  roll  of  the  approaching  thunder,  came  in 
sullen  and  terrific  peals  from  the  raging  main. 
Zama  knew  this  was  a  prelude  to  one  of  those  aw- 
ful tornadoes,  which  burst  with  such  wild  devas- 
tating fury  over  the  southern  coasts ;  and  with  a 
view  to  save  himself  from  the  hurricane,  he  resolved 
to  mn  the  canoe  ashore,  and  seek  his  way,  through 
the  woods  and  swamps,  to  the  beach.     He  had 
scarcely  come  to  this  resolution,  when  the  canoe 
was  raised  by  a  heavy  swell,  while  the  heavens 
Kerned  rolling  back  like  a  scroll,  and  vomiting  forth 
one  continual  blaze  of  lightning.    A  loud  prolonged 
peal  of  thunder  burst  around  the  canoe ;  while  the 
whirlwind  catching  it,  tossed  thecanoe,like  a  feather, 
in  the  air,  and  dashed  it  to  pieces,  leaving  Zama 
s^ggliiig  amongst  the  raging  waters.    Boldly  he 
crested  the  huge  billows,  and  with  vigorous  strokes 
strove  to  reach  the  nearest  point  of  land.     At 
length  he  felt  himself  amongst  the  breakers,  and 
tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  boiling  surge.    A  fragment 
of  the  broken   canoe  struck  against  him;    and, 
clatchmg  it  in  his  grasp,  he  was  drifted  on  along 
with  it    The  vraves  were  bursting  fast  over  him; 
the  noise  of  the  waters  became  louder  and  louder 
in  his  ears ;  while  the  waves  rolled  around  him  like 
liquid  flame^  an^d  a  thousand  demons  seemed  whirl- 
ing their  wild  flight  before  him.     Helplessly  was 
he  drifted  onwards,  till,  seized  by  one  huge  billow, 
he  was  borne  along  with  fearful  force,  and  dashed 
headlong  on  a  sand-bank,  where  he  lay  stunned  and 
bleeding. 

On  recovering  his  senses^Zama  washorror-stricken 
at  the  fury  of  the  storm.  The  billows  seemed  every 
moment  increaeing  in  magnitude,  and  the  lightning 
blazed  forth  incessantly,  wrapping  the  ocean  in  a 
<^opy  of  fire.  His  attention  was  now  attracted 
towards  a  small  dark  speck,  which  was  tossing 
^unoqg  the  breakers.  With  straining  eyeballs  he 
8>2ed  upon  the  advancing  object.  As  it  drew  nigher 
uid  nigher,  and  became  more  distinct  beneath  the 
lightning's  blaze,  he  beheld  a  small  vessel  dismasted, 
and  drifting  before  the  gale  towards  the  sand-bank 
on  which  he  stood.  One  bright,  broad  flash  illumed 
the  deck  of  the  drifting  wreck,  and  Zama  beheld 
two  figures  clinging  to  the  broken  mast,  and  the 
glare  shone  upon  the  white  robes  of  a  female.  With 
a  thrilling  cry,  Zama  rushed  amongst  the  surf,  as 
if  his  feeble  arm  could  stiU  the  raging  of  the  storm; 
bnt  he  was  hurled  back.  Again  he  saw  the  vessel 
borne  on  the  crest  of  an  enormous  wave ;  a  piercing 
■J^ek  arose  above  the  wild  uproar  of  the  storm — 
*nd  the  ill-fated  vessel  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
^^tera.  Again  Zama  attempted  to  rush  forward, 
^  the  rescue  of  the  hapless  beings  cast  amongst  the 
^^^ ;  when  beholding  something  floating  amongst 
the  foam,  he  clutched  at  it,  and  dragging  it  to  the 
«md-bank,  found  his  worst  fears  confirmed — U  was 
*w  riUer/  In  bitter  agony  of  soul  he  pressed  his 
h^  to  the  cold,  cold  cheek  of  the  inanimate  form. 
^*— my  sister— my  beloved  one!*'  he  cried, 
<u»t  tbou  not  bear  thy  heart-broken  brt)ther  ?  She 


hears  me  not,"  he  cried,  in  accents  of  deepest  woe. 
**  She  is  gone ;  my  last,  my  only  hope  on  earth." 
He  cast  himself  at  the  side  of  the  hapless  girl,  and 
sense  and  brain  seemed  reeling  beneath  the  diock 
of  this  unlooked-for  misfortune.    *^  Zada,  Zada!" 
he  shrieked,  as  if  calling  on  her  name  would  awaken 
her  to  consciousness — and  he  pressed  her  to  his  bo- 
som as  if  caresses  could  restore  her  again  to  life. 
"She  is  dead,"  he  cried,  as  he  started  up,  and, gnash- 
ing his  teeth,  shook  his  outstretched  hands  against 
theheavens.  "Ye  unrelenting  and  avengingpo|f  era," 
he  exclaimed,  "was  it  too  much  that  the  poor  slave 
had  one  fond  tie  to  earth?"    He  threw  himself  again 
on  the  sand,  and  clasped  the  insensible  body  of 
Zada  in  his  arms.     Suddenly  he  observed  a  move- 
ment of  her  bosom.    With  a  thrill  of  reviving  hope 
he  placed  his  hand  upon  her  heart,  and,  almost 
frantic  with  joy,  he  felt  that  it  still  throbbed. 
"  She  lives — she  lives ! "  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of  rap- 
ture. "  Oh,  heaven !  foi^ve — ^forgi  ve  my  blasphemy ! 
My  own  Zada,"  he  continued,  straining  her  to  his 
breast, "  we  will  yet  be  happy.    I  will  bear  thee  far 
amongst  the  forest  gladesy— M>ur  white  oppresson 
will  not  find  us  there, — we  will  be  all  in  all  to  each 
other, — I  will  toil  for  thee,  Zada.  Oh  I  we  shall  be 
^PPy-"    -^  sullen  roar  of  the  waters  startled  him, 
and,  looking  up,  he  beheld  with  terror  a  mighty  wave 
crested  with  vivid  fire  come  rolling  on  towards  him. 
Regardless  of  himself,  his  only  care  was  for  his  sis- 
ter.    Throwing  himself  between  the  advancing 
billow  and  his  sister,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 

as  if  to  repel  the  advancing  waters 

Swept  from  the  sand-bank  on  which  they  had 
been  cast,  Zama  still  clung  by  the  body  of  his  sister, 
and  struggled  gallantly  with  the  swelling  surge. 
Each  deep-drawn  sob,  which  burst  from  his  bosom, 
proved  that  nature  wasunequal  to  the  stem  struggle. 
One  earnest  prayer  burst  &om  his  lips^  and  heaven 
in  mercy  answered  it.  When,  faint  and  weary 
with  his  exertions,  Zama  had  abandoned  every 
hope  of  safety,  his  feet  touched  the  firm  groulid  ; 
and  the  bright  glare  of  the  lightning  displayed  the 
dark  forests  of  the  land,  at  a  short  distance  before 
him.  Clasping  his  helpless  burden  closer  to  his 
bosom,  he  pressed  through  the  shallow  tide,  and 
once  more  trod  the  firm  land.  Breathing  a  heart- 
felt prayer  for  so  miraculous  an  escape,  Zama,  with 
renewed  strength,  hurried  through  the  forest^  in  the 
hopes  of  reaching  some  abode  where  he  could  ob- 
tain aid  for  his  sister ;  nor  had  he  proceeded  far, 
till  he  reached  the  clearings  of  a  plantation  :  the 
lights  shone  brightly  from  the  negro  huts,  and, 
guided  by  them,  he  hurried  forward.  Faint  and 
sick  at  heart,  he  staggered  against  one  of  the  outer 
huts,  and,  listening  for  a  little,  he  heard  voices, 
which  he  instantly  knew  to  be  those  of  dandy  Tom 
and  Whackie. 

"  Ton  soul,  Whackie,"  said  Tom,  "um  is  ob  no 
use  for  cry  your  eye  out  'bout  Zama ;  dey  will  hang 
him  as  sure  as  I  eat  dis  sweet  tatie.  When  dey 
was  hab  de  dam  insurance  for  seek  for  hang  I,  (de 
most  fassonable  nigger  in  de  city,)  dere  is  no  hope 
for  poor  Zama." 

"If  Zama  was  do  like  you,"  sobbed  Whackie, 
"he  would  be  safe:  he  fight  like  man;  no  hide 
be^ef  like  4ogy  in  It  c^Ua' " 
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^'Pon  soul,  Whackie,  dat  is  insultl"  responded 
Tom.  "  Dere  be  few  braver  nigger  den  I — ^when  I 
like."  Farther  ooUoquj  was  cut  short  by  Zama 
bnmtlng  the  door  open,  and,  with  his  fiainting  bIih 
ter  in  his  arms,  rushing  into  the  hnt.  ''Help, 
hreihien,  help,  for  the  lore  of  heaven !"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  sank  with  his  burden  on  the  floor. 

''Zama,  my  own  Zama  I"  yelled  Whaokie  with 
fl  delirium  of  joy,  as  he  started  up  and  ran  to  aid 
him.  Tom,  however,  sat  for  a  second  struck  dumb 
with  terror  and  astonishment ;  then,  giving  vent 
to  his  alarm  in  a  loud  diabolical  howl,  he  tumbled 
heels  over  head  through  a  window,  and  ran,  winged 
with  haa,  to  his  master,  to  tell  of  the  ghost  he  had 
seen. 


CHAPTKR  XXI. 

That  morning  was  a  melancholy  one  at  Tenda 
Cote.  It  was  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  of  the  brave  and  faithful  Zama.  The 
night  had  been  passed  in  restless  gloom  by  Mait- 
land  and  his  visiters;  and  when  they  met  for  their 
early  morning-walk,  to  enjoy  the  freshening  sea- 
breeze  before  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  shot 
Ibrth,  there  were  traces  of  deep  melancholy  in  evety 
face.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  lachrymose  coun- 
tenances of  the  party  were  Galliard,  and  Whackie, 
who  followed  the  lieutenant  like  his  shadow,  grin- 
ning and  giggling,  and  playing  off  his  negro  antics, 
tiU  Mr.  Bellgrove  seriously  thought  poor  Whackie 
had  lost  his  wits.  In  vain  did  Gralliard  shake  his 
head,  and  try  to  frown  at  him;  Whaokie  still 
persevered  in  his  drollery,  till  the  rest  of  the  party 
began  to  comment  on  it. 

"  Surely  the  poor  fellow  has  not  gone  crazy  with 
grief  for  his  friend ;"  was  the  remark  of  Maitland, 
as  he  beckoned  on  the  negro  to  come  nigh  him. 
"  You  seem  merry  this  morning,  Whackie,"  said  he, 
as  the  negro  advanced. 

"Yes,  Massa,  I  is  weiry  meny— ha,  ha, ha!" 

roared  Whackie,  as  he  cut  a  caper  in  the  air,  and 

•clapped  his  hands.  "  Oh !  Missee,"  cried  he,  with  a 

comical  grin  to  Matilda,  "if  you  know  what  I  is 

sabey,  you  would  dance  wid  joy  too ! " 

**  What  do  you  know,  Whackie  t  Do  tell  me ; 
there's  a  good  lad,"  entreated  Matilda. 

"  Get  along  with  you,  Whackie,"  cried  Galliard ; 
"what  are  you  about?" 

"I  was  gone  for  tell  Missk  'bout  Zada,"  said 
Whackie,  laughing^ 

"Zada!"  cried  Miss  Bellgrove;  "what  of  her?" 

"  Fie  shame,  Massa  Gallard,"  cried  Whackie, 
ad  Galliard  strove  to  push  him  out  of  the  way. 
"  You  no  want  for  tell  Missee  that  Zada  be  here." 

"Zada  here?"  said  Miss  Bellgrove, as  she  sud- 
denly paused ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  Zada,  who 
had  rapidly  recovered  under  the  care  of  the  negro 
women  and  Maitland's  nurse,  was  wrapped  in  the 
rms  of  her  affecfionate  mistress.    As  yet  Zada 

lew  not  that  she  had  been  saved  by  her  brother ; 

that  he  was  in  safety  and  near  her,  concealed  by 

generou3  friends. 

Tiis  welcome  intelligence  was  now  communi- 
l  by  Miss  Bellgrove.  "  Cheer  thee,  my  sweet 
•  said  Matilda,  "  Zama  is  now  in  the  care  of 


friends  who  wiU  aid  and  protect  him*  Let  no  feus 
for  his  safety  grieve  thee." 

"Alas!  that  he  should  have  acted  sueh  a  part," 
exclaimed  Zada. 

"Nay,"  said  Matilda;  "bhimehun9ot,Uame 
those  who  forced  him  into  the  act.  I  will  hear  no 
harm  of  my  brave  Zama." 

The  meeting  of  the  girl  with  her  brother  wu 
affectionate  indeed — ^the  very  thoughts  of  his  du^ 
endeared  him  the  more  to  her ;  and  her  heakh 
being  onee  more  restored,  she  be<»me  hiairatchfiil 
guard  and  attendant,  and  would  soaxoely  ieaie 
him,  unless  Whaokie  was  nigh  to  watch  in  kr 
place. 

In  a  retired  apartment  in  the  ma]iaicit*bo«8e  at 
TendaCove,  Mr.  Bellgrove  consulted  with  MaithBd 
and  GaUiard,  concernfaig  Zama's  futuie  proapeeta. 
Zama  and  Whackie  stood  dose  by  them. 

"  It  seems  to  me  the  best  project  to  get  hia 
safely  out  of  this  country,  and  sent  to  liboia," 
said  Mr.  Bellgrove. 

"I  beg  leave  to  object  to  that  jnroposial,''  mA 
Maitland.  "  Liberia  as  yet  is  but  a  ehimcn ;  and 
it  will  be  many  a  long  year  ere  it  realise  the  %« 
of  its  founders.  His  talents  would  be  oompMj 
lost  there.  However,  let  him  answer  ior  h&udf.' 
I  "Is  there  any  other  part  of  Africa  yea  wotU 
wish  to  go  to?"  inquired  Mr.  Bellgrove  at  Zama. 

"Alas!  no,"  said  Zama,  mournfully.  ''Psor 
lost  Africa!  There  the  strong  oppress  Uie  vreak- 
and  slavery,  in  all  its  hideonsnesb,  raigns  thrra^ 
out  the  land :  the  brother  sdla  his  brother,  the 
parents  their  offspring,  and  rapine  rules  uncalled; 
why  then  should  I  wish  to  go  to  the  land  of  my 
fore&thers^  to  mouxn  over  the  degradation  of  iu 
people." 

"  No,  Zama,"  cried  Whackie,  eageriy,  "no  goto 
Africa.  Massa  Joolay  is  tell  I^  dat  all  de  people  fio 
naked  dere !— Oh  fie  shame !  de  nasty  oadeoeit 
waggybones!  Um  no  decent  place.  No,  W) 
Zama  ;  no  go  to  A£rica." 

Maitland  could  scarcely  refrain  from  ma^f^ 
Whackie's  denundation  of  African  fashiooa ;  iriiSe 
Galliard,  hiughing,  said,  "Well,  Whadde,  aappos 
we  send  you  and  Tom  out  there." 

"Ki!  no,  Massa,"  answered  Whaokie^ inA> 
look  of  disgust.  "Tom  could  neher  live  wid  peopk 
dat  is  go  wantin*  trousa';  I  no  like  dat— nm  is » 
Christine — ^ki !  fie  shame  !* 

"  The  influence  which  a  mind  like  youra  wooH 
have  over  the  untutored  rabble,  wouM  W  to 
great  good  amongst  them,"  said  Mr.  BeUgtore  to 
Zama.  ^   . 

"It  is  not  by  individual  examples  that  AtfciB 
to  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  natioiw,"  anaweiw 
Zama*  "  Some  powerful  civilized  nation  '■■**'*! 
the  lead ;  and  by  opening  up  the  vast  resonre*  « 
so  rich  a  quarter  of  the  world,  introduoe  the  He«j 
ings  of  peace  and  refinement.  Then,  and  wt  ^ 
then,  will  Africa  know  her  own  power.** 

"  I  admire  your  sentiments,  2ima,"  aaM  m^ 
knd;  "and  I  trust  in  God,  that  the  day  is  »*» 
distant  when  Africa  will  arouae  from  her  Ic''^^' 
May  I  anticipate  your  wishes,  Zama?*  eontinaed 
Maitland,  kindly.  «  There  is  a  land  where  the  d^ 
is  free;  where  his  freedom  was  gitorf  by  his  tnm 
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emtioiu  and  bravery ;  where  freedom  will  reign 
in  defiance  of  the  white  man's  power,  and  where  a 
mind  like  jonn  will  rise  to  eminence— -that  land  is 

Zama  aftarted^  and  koked  oonlnBed ;  while  Mr. 
BeUgrore  nt  atkn*,  and  WhacUe  muttered,  ^  Dat 
most  be  qneet  place." 

''Beoent  erente,"  aaid  Zama,  ^  make  me  almost 
tnmble  at  that  name ;  but  to  that  land  I  would 
gladly  torn  for  saftty  •" 

^Tlien,"  nid  Mr.  Bdlgro¥f^,  riaing,  ^'ainea  that 
ii  your  idah,  yon  shall  go  to  HayU.'* 

An  airangemant  was  speedily  entered  into^  br 
whioh  Maitknd  agreed  to  give  Zama  one  of  h» 
small  schooners  which  traded  to  the  West  Indies ; 
•ad  Oalliaid  nndertook  to  see  the  captain  of  the 
fonl  and  bring  him  privately  to  ^nda  Cove. 
This  via  done  to  tiLesatiafaetionof  all  parties;  and 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  agreed  to  sail  without  de^ 
ky,  whenever  the  signal'-flag  at  Tenda  Cove  should 
be  lunBted,  idiieh  waa  to  be  the  sign  of  danger. 


^I  fcar  that  yon  are  placing  yonnelf  too  rashly  in 
dsBger,"  said  Aida  to  her  brother,  as  they  wandered 
into  a  flowery  glade  near  MaiUand's  mansion-honse. 
*FirliapB  thm  may  be  spies  around  you  now.** 

*  IW  not  for  me,  my  rister,"  he  answered ;  ^  but 
UBot  my  rambling  here  distresses  thee,  I  will  re- 
ton."  He  tamed,  and  Zada,  leaning  on  his 
shodder,  looked  fondly  in  his  face  and  said,  ^^  In  a 
fcw  days  you  vnll  be  free  from  such  surveUlance ; 
till  thai  I  must  be  your  keeper." 

''Alas I  my  sister,  there  wUl  be  one  pang,  and 
that  a  Mtfter  one,  t6  wring  my  heart  at  setting  out." 

''What  is  it,  Zama?"  said  tiie  fond  girl,  in  alarm. 

''The  thoughts  that  I  must  leave  thee  behind 
DM,'*  he  answered. 

**  Surely/*  she  ezdaimed,  as  she'clung  to  him, 
**  Mfdy  yon  will  not  leave  me !  Shall  I  not  go  with 
ywi  t  you  wffl  not  refuse?  When  you  are  in  sick- 
utS)  vrho  could  tend  you  so  carefully  and  so 
fondly  as  your  Zada ;  when  you  are  in  sorrow, 
^  will  cheer  you  so  lovingly  as  your  own  sister? 
Yoamust  take  me  with  you — ^I  cannot  live  separate 
fi^om  you.  It  vnll  break  my  very  heart,  to  think 
<^yo!ir  bring  cast  amongst  strangers,  and  no  one 
aigh  to  cheer  yon." 

''Ton  forget,  my  dear  Zada,  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  take  diee  with  me,"  answered  her  brother, 
wh8e  the  tear  glistened  in  his  eye. 

''Why  not?-  swd  the  girl,  eagerly;  ''if  Iamwffl- 
^'^  k>  go  vrith  yoor— Why  do  you  turn  from  me? 
fiwther,  ytfu  are  vreeping." 

"Oh !  Zada,"  he  said^  in  a  voice  ahnostchoked  with 
^notion,  **God  knows  I  would  cheerfdlly  bear  thee 
tfanmgh  the  world  vrith  me ;  gladly  would  I  toil 
day  and  n%ht  to  keep  thee  happy.  You  foiget 
that  it  rests  not  vrith  me  to  remove  thee  from  tibis 


*Who  does  it  rest  vrith,  thenf  she  inquired, 
l<«Ung  earnestly  on  him. 

"With  your  awnery  2bida!-*You  dare  not  run 
•way  from  your  mis^ness— you  forget  that  you 
are  a  «&«»/•» 

With  a  piercing  shriek  the  poor  girl  threw  her- 


self into  his  arms.    ''Zama,  Zama!''  she  cried, 
*'  you  will  drive  me  mad  1 " 

'<  My  poor  sister,"  he  said,  ^  you  feel  the  bitter 
eoxBB  of  slavery  now." 

''Alaal  alas!"  she  sobbed,  ''bitter  indeed— I 
little  thought  of  this." 

"  Nay,  cheer  thee^  Zada,"  he  said ;  *'  we  will  not 
be  long  separated.  I  will  toil  hard,  and  late  and 
early;  I  vrUl  save  all  my  hard- won  earnings,  and 
buy  dky  freedom :  then  you  will  join  me,  and  then 
we  will  be  truly  happy." 

''Ah  me,"  she  sobbed,  "how  degraded  I  feel! 
How  sunk  in  the  scale  of  creation  to  be  bought  and 
sold  I  Hateful,  hateful  thought  1 " 

« Banish  that  thought,"  said  Zama;  "you  wOl 
soon  be  free.  Dry  up  your  tears.  See,  Major  Mait- 
land  approaches." 

They  vrere  now  joined  by  MaiUand,  who  stated 
that  he  had  some  intelligence  for  Zama,  and  request- 
ed him  to  accompany  him.  "  You  seem  grieved, 
Zada,"  added  Maitland,  addressing  her ; "  what  dia- 
tressee  you  now  ?" 

Zama  answered  for  her.  "She  is  grieved  at  part- 
ing from  me.  She  would  wish,  were  it  in  her  power, 
to  accompany  me  to  Hayti — but        " 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Maitland,  looking  fix- 
edly at  him.  "  However,  rest  assured  you  shall 
not  be  long  separated." 

"Heaven  bless  you!  "exclaimed  Zada;  "Ivrill 
comfort  myself  with  that  hope." 

They  reached  the  mansion-house;  and  Maitland 
requesting  Zama  to  foUow  him,  led  the  way  to  a 
retired  apartment.  "  And  now,"  said  Maitland,  "  I 
am  commissioned  by  Mr.  Bellgrove  to  hand  you 
this  packet,  which  contains  your  manumission." 

Ziuna  started.  His  hand  trembled  as  he  took 
the  packet  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart.  With  quiver- 
ing lips  and  tearful  eyes,  he  breathed  forth  to 
heaven  the  earnest  prayer  of  a  grateful,  though 
penitent  bosom. 

Maitland  turned  to  the  window,  and  Zama  had 
time  to  compose  himself.  In  broken  aooents  he 
thanked  Maitland  for  his  kindness,  who,  smiling, 
answered — ^  Independently  of  the  gratitude  lought 
to  feel  for  your  saving  my  life,  I  owe  you  a  still 
deeper  debt  of  gratitude  for  saving  the  life  of  one 
whom  I  hold  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself." 

Zama  bent  his  head,  and  fiiintly  said,  "  May  you 
be  happy  in  each  other !  Heaven  must  sorely  smile 
on  the  union  of  two  generous,  noble  hearts." 

Maitland  sighed,  and,  turning. to  a  table,  lifted 
therafrom  a  small  box,  which  he  presented  to  Zama. 

"  Take  this,"  he  said.  "  In  it  you  wUl  find  the 
only  means  to  make  your  freedom  available  to  you." 
Zama  took  the  box,  and  feeling  it  vros  heavy,  in- 
quired what  it  contfldned. 

"That,"  answered  Maitland,  smiliDg,  "which 
the  world  worships^-without  which,  talents,  genius^ 
nay,  virtue  itself,  is  spumed  at." 

"It  must  be  a  povrarfnl  talisman,"  said  Zama. 

"  Yes,"  added  Maithmd ;  "H  is  the  key  to  human 
heartfr— 'tis  GOLD.  In  that  box  you  will  find 
three  hundred  doubloons.  On  your  arrival  in 
Hayti,  purchase  a  small  tract  of  land,  and  by 
steadinessand  hidustry  strive  to  gain  independence." 

*^  Pardon  me,"  said  Zama,  as  he  xepUced  the 
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box  on  the  table,  **  I  cannot  accept  of  thus  kind 
gift :  by  my  own  industry  will  I  gain  my  bread 
without  becoming  a  burden  to  any  one." 

"And  thereby,"  said  Maitland,  "lose  the  free- 
dom that  you  prize  so  much.  You  hare  never  yet 
experienced  the  humiliation  which  a  proud  heart 
feels,  on  soliciting  from  the  hands  of  some  purse- 
proud  upstart,  the  hard-earned  pittance  due  for 
your  labour.  From  that  degradation  I  would  save 
you.  Nay,  I  am  too  much  of  the  Yankee  to  give 
my  gold  away  gratis— I  merely  give  you  this  sum 
in  loan,  and  depend  on  your  industry  in  repaying  it. 
I  insist,  therefore,  on  your  accepting  it."  He  thrust 
the  box  into  Zama's  hand. 

"  Then,"  said  Zama,  "  since  your  generosity  en- 
riches me  so  much,  suffer  me  to  apply  the  first  of 
it  in  purchasing  my  sister's  freedom." 

MaiUand  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  "No, 
xio — ^that  would  insult  MissBellgrove.  Leave  Zada's 
freedom  to  me."  So  saying,  he  arose  and  left  the 
apartment. 

Miss  Bellgrove  was  deeply  grieved  to  lose  her 
l)eloved  Zada;  but,  too  generous  to  separate  the 
sister  from  the  brother,  Zada's  manumission  was 
formally  arranged;  and  Maitland,  having  made 
Jiis  nurse  prepare  everything  fitting  for  Zada's  de- 
parture, went  in  quest  of  Galliard,  and  explained 
his  views  to  him. 

"  Do  you  not  think,  that  if  Zama  had  beea  sent 
to  the  Northern  States  he  might  have  eluded  Wal- 
denberg's  vengeance,  and  bettered  his  own  condition 
in  the  world?"  inquired  Galliard  at  Maitland,  as 
they  sauntered  down  the  avenue  towards  the  beach. 

"No,"  answered  Maitland.  "Throughout  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  the  poor 
negro  is  spumed  and  despised." 

"  But  when  anti-slavery  societies  are  springing  up 
amongst  them,  surely  a  clever  and  talented  negro 
like  Zama  would  meet  with  attention  from  them." 

"  Yes;  make  a  lion  of  him  for  a  day;  then  toss 
him  aside  as  unworthy  of  farther  notice." 

"  The  Northern  States  people  appear  to  esteem 
the  negroes  amongst  them ;  and  in  general  the  free 
negroes  there  are  steady  and  industrious  citizens." 

"  Still,  the  white  citizens,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  ranks,  look  upon  the  negro  as  of  inferior 
caste  to  themselves.  Ask  even  the  most  philanthro- 
pic of  your  Northern  States  men  to  sit  down  at  the 
same  table,  and  partake  of  the  same  cheer  with  a 
negro :  you  will  see  the  white  man — ^the  man  who 
claims  the  poor  ne^ro  for  a  brother — start  with  hor- 
ror, and  indignantly  spurn  the  invitation." 

"  You  must  admit  that  the  negroes  are  inferior, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  white  population 
of  the  States,"  urged  Galliard. 

"And  why,"  said  MaitUnd,  **  can  the  negro 
mind  not  be  raised  to  the  same  standard  of  perfec- 
tion as  that  of  the  white  man?  Where  will  you 
find  more  apt  scholars  than  the  negroes  in  general? 
Educate  them ;  place  them  in  their  proper  station 
in  a  free  country — and,  trust  me,  the  negroes,  in 
point  of  Intellect  and  genius,  will  soon  equal  their 
white  brethren." 

Conversing  thus,  the  two  friends  strolled  arm-in- 
arm  along  the  beach,  when  an  unusual  bustle  at 
the  laif  ding-place  attracted  tbeimttentign;  and  pro^ 


ceeding  thither  they  observed,  to  their  mutual  sor* 
prise,  our  old  friend  Joolay  lifted  out  of  a  canoe  by 
half  a  dozen  negroes. 

"  Easy— easy,  now,  you  black  villains !"  roared 
the  Overseer ;  "  gently,  now,  you  eternal  chinmey 
sweeps !  That'll  do,  now — Tm.  on  my  tzotten  onct 
more.     Help  me  up  to  the  house,  will  ye  ?" 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  JooUj " 
said  Maitland,  approaching  and  shaking  Joobr 
kindly  by  the  hand.  "  Wdcome  to  Tenda  Cove." 
"  Thank  ye,  thank  ye,"  said  the  Overseer.  "Ha!" 
he  cried,  as  Galliard  advanced,  "ha!  yon  waggish 
puppy,  are  you  here?  Shake  paws,  my  tarHmg.** 
And  Joolay  grasped  the  laughing  Lieutenant  br 
the  hand  with  hearty  energy. 

"  Bless  me,  Mr.  Joolay,"  said  Galliard,  after  the 
customary  salutations  had  been  ended,  *'  I  little  ex- 
pected to  see  you  venture  so  fcur  from  home.  1 
heard  that  you  had  got  your  leg  broke  in  the  last 
engagement  with  the  Lidians." 

"No,  no,"  answered  Joolay;  "my  kg  wasnH 
broke ;  just  a  sort  of  a  slap  crack — ^kept  me  a-bed 
for  two  or  three  days.  I  feel  it  yet  tremendoualv 
-^uite  lame,  you  see."  And  the  Overseer  limped 
a  step  or  two,  tUl  his  eye  rested  on  the  physiognomy 
of  a  negro  grinning  at  him.  "  Ha ! "  cried  Joolay, 
"  is  that  you,  Whackie?  Come  here,  you  rascal.*' 
Whackie  obeyed  the  order,  and  Joolay,  taking  him 
by  the  ear,  turned  with  a  proud  look  to  Maitland 
and  Galliard,  and  said — "This  chap,  gentlemen, U 
a  negro  of  my  up-bringing ;  I  used  to  flog  him, 
when  he  was  a  little  pig  o'  a  nigger,  worse  than 
any  piccaninny  on  the  whole  estate;  didn't  1, 
Whackie?  "  he  added,  appealiog  to  his  disciple  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  fact.  The  negro,  howerer, 
seemed  to  have  entertained  no  great  idea  of  the 
Overseer's  system  of  tuition,  for  he  looked  veiy 
sulky  as  he  grunted, 

"  Yes,  Massa,  you  weny  good  at  floggee." 

*^  Yes,  gentiemen,"  continued  Joolay,  "I  trained 
him  accordin'  to  Scripture ;  and,  adopting  old  King 
Solomon's  rule,  I  didn't  spare  the  rod.  I  thrashed 
him  as  if  he  were  my  own  son;  and  see  what  he's 
come  to  I  He  has  saved  the  city— -become  a  int 
T^gg^T^y  ^Ith  a  thousand  dollars  a-year,  dam  me  I* 

Maitland  smiled  as  he  said,  "Certainly,  by  yoar 
own  account,  you  have  given  the  honest  fellowgood 
cause  for  loving  the  white  people.  I  would  rely 
more  on  his  own  good  heart  than  your  cowskin  for 
his  saving  the  city." 

"I  thrashed  it  into  him.  Sir.  Ah!  he's  an  afiee- 
tionate  creature,  Whackie,"  said  the  Overseer. 

"  They  say,  that  the  more  you  thzaah  a  dog  the 
more  it  loves  you,"  said  Galliard :  "peihaps  this 
is  the  system  you  act  upon.". 

"  Exactly  so,"  answered  Joolay.  "But,  gantle- 
men,  I've  almost  forgot  my  business  here.  Yon 
see,  I  couldn't  think  of  poor  Zama  being  under  the 
ehoiifictUwn  concern  yonder  without  me  seeing 
him  aforehand. — So,  sick  and  ill  as  I  was,  I  got  into 
the  canoe,  and  was  rowed  to  town.  Well,  I  went 
early  in  the  morning  to  see  him ;  but,  my  gracky, 
what  a  row  \ — ^the  bird  was  flown — ^his  prison  empty 
—whew  I" 

"  It  must  have  created  a  great  noise  in  towPi* 
said  Maitland. 
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"  Noise— oh !  my ! "  exclaimed  the  Overseer, 
"  what  a  cursing  among  the  guard !  Some  swear- 
ing in  Dutch,  some  in  Spanish,  some  in  French, 
some  in  broad  Scotch,  and  some  in  iUiffant  Irish — 
whew!  Babel  was  a  humbug  to't  for  confusion. 
But  Colonel  Waldenberg  was  the  worst  of  all :  he 
was  actually  frantic,  and  swore  to  extinctify  the 
whole  guard  himself  for  letting  Zama  escape." 

**  Waldenberg  seems  to  hold  the  poor  fellow  in 
mortal  hatred,"  said  Maitland;  **  what  can  be  the 
reason  of  itl" 

'Tre  a  half  guess,"  answered  Joolay,  with  a 
knowing  look.  ''Among  ourselves,  I  think  the 
Colonel  b  indebted  to  Zama  for  getting  the  thick- 
ness of  his  skull  ascertained." 

'* Impossible!"  said  Maitland. 

"  There's  no  impossibility  in  the  matter,"  said 
Joolay.  ''Zama  was  the  very  chap  to  do  it.  His 
sbter  was  carried  oiF — Waldenberg  was  said  to  be 
the  cause — ^Zama  meets  him — a  row  is  kicked  up 
^Zarna  breaks  the  Colonel's  head — ^it's  a  mercy  it 
was  strong  enough — then  runs  off;  and,  afraid  of 
losing  his  right  hand  for  striking  a  white  man,  or 
of  losing  his  life,  joins  the  insurgents.  Phoo!  it's 
as  pkin  as  mud  on  a  door." 

'*  This  may  explain  the  cause  of  Waldenberg's 
hatred,"  said  Maitland. 

**It  strikes  me  as  being  true,"  said  Galliard; 
*^  and  Waldenberg,  afraid  to  have  it  said  that  he 
was  struck  by  a  negro,  would  wash  out  the  offence 
in  Zama's  blood." 

^  Just  so,"  said  Jx)olay.  "  Zama  falls  into  the 
Coloners  hands,  who,  having  the  law  on  his  side, 
tries  to  get  the  nigger  hanged,  and  so  square 
accounts, — ^the  nigger  escapes,  and  Waldenberg 
is  op  again  in  blazes.  He'll  hunt  Zama  down  if 
he's  in  the  States,  as  sure  as  my  granny 's  dead  and 
buried." 

*'The  sooner  Zama  gets  out  of  his  power  the 
better,"  said  Maitlaud. 

**  So  say  I,"  added  Joolay.  "  So,  thinking  Zama 
would  flee  to  the  plantations  again,  I  sent  trusty 
chaps  to  hide  him ;  and  hearing  that  Waldenberg 
suspected  he  was  on  thb  island,  and  that  troops  were 
ordered  to  search  it,  I  got  crammed  into  a  boat,  and 
came  off  here  direct  to  give  the  hint." 

Maitland  and  Galliard  looked  at  each  other; 
while  Whackie,  bursting  into  tears,  cried  out,  "  Oh, 
my  poor  Zama — oh  Maja  Maitlam' — oh,Ma8saGal' 
lard,  do  save  him ! " 

"  We  will,  my  faithful  fellow.  Do  you  see  yon- 
der flag-staff  on  the  top  of  my  mansion-house?"  and 
he  pointed  out  the  spot  to  Whackie. 

"Wot,"  said  Whackie,  "  yon  long  pole  dat  I  is 
see  above  de  trees?" 

"  The  same,"  said  Maitland.  "Ascend  instantly 
to  the  top  balcony  of  the  house,  and  hoist  a  red 
flag  to  the  top  of  yon  pole." 

Whackie  flew  with  speed  to  obey  this  command ; 
and  in  a  brief  space  a  large  red  flag  fluttered  from 
the  flag-staff. 

"All  is  right  now,"  said  Maitland.  "  Let  us  re- 
tnm  to  the  house." 

"  But  what  the  plague  has  that  red  dish-clout  to 
do  with  Zama's  safety  T  cried  Joolay. 

*' You  shall  see,"  answered  Maitland. 


Leaning  on  Maitland  and  Galliard,  Joolay  slow- 
ly hobbled  to  the  house,  and  in  front  thereof  was 
met  by  Whackie.  "I  is  do  right,  Massa?"  he  in- 
quired, with  an  eager  look. 

"  Quite  right,  my  good  lad,"  said  Maitland. 

Ascending  the  staircase,  they  entered  the  tipper 
saloon,  where  Matilda  and  Letia  were  standing 
admiring  some  large  roses,  around  which  a  number 
of  brilliant  humming-birds  were  fluttering.  "  Mr. 
Joolay!"  exclaimed  both  ladies,  as  they  flew  to- 
wards him. 

"  Yes,  my  loves — just  old  Tom  Joolay,'*  cried 
he,  as  he  grasped  them  by  the  hands.  "  I  declare 
I'm  getting  quite  childish  now ! "  he  continued,  as 
he  wiped  his  eyes.  "  I've  got  water  in  the  head 
surely,  for  my  eyes  have  got  into  a  vile  habit  of 
overflowing  of  late.''  While  answering  the  kind 
inquiries  as  to  his  health,  Joolay  observed  a  side- 
door  open  and  a  female  figure  enter  the  room.  His 
nether  jaw  dropped — ^his  eyes  became  distended, 
and  a  shock  went  through  his  whole  frame  as  his 
look  became  fixed  on  the  face  of  Zada.  "  Heaven 
protect  me!"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  is  that?" 

"  Mr.  Joolay,"  exclaimed  that  sweet  voice  which 
had  been  so  long  unheard  by  him,  "have  you  for- 
gotten your  poor  Zada?" 

These  words  broke  the  Overseer's  trance.  "Zada! " 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  hurst  of  joy,  "Zada!  no^is 
it  possible? — ^have  you  again  come  to  us?  "  Hecaught 
her  in  his  arms;  and  still  as  if  doubting  her  identity, 
passed  his  hands  over  her  brow,  and  looked  fondly 
and  earnestly  in  her  face. — "Ay,  my  sweet  girl,  it 
is  you.  The  eye  is  dimmer,  though,  and  the  cheek 
thinner  than  they  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Wan- 
doo.  I  wish  I  had  the  grand  rascal  who  played 
you  such  a  trick.  Dam  his  buttons!  I'd  kick  him 
up  to  the  sky  and  back  again!" 

"  I  have  another  truant  to  present  to  you,"  said 
Zada,  as  she  stepped  to  the  door  and  brought  Zama 
forward. 

"Eh !"  roared  Joolay,  "magic  by  the  'temal !  Am 
I  awake  or  dreaming?  will  nobody  pull  my  nose 
or  kick  me,  till  I  find  if  this  be  reality  ? — Zama,  is 
it  you  or  your  ghost?" 

"  It  is  the  unfortunate  Zama  you  behold,"  said 
the  negro. 

"Didn't  I  say  so?"  cried  Joolay.  '* Tarnation  I 
I'm  so  happy — if  that  darned  Indgine  hadn't  a- 
slapped  that  bullet  into  where  it  shouldn't  'a  been 
— I  could  almost  dance  with  joy.  Don't  think 
shame,  my  boy — ^you  re  a  brave  fellow.  That 
comes  o'  being  brought  up  by  me— nateral  geniu» 
polished  up  by  art." 

The  Overseer's  joy  was  interrupted  by  young 
Bellgrove  hastily  entering  the  apartment  and  beck- 
oning Maitland  aside.  "There  is  a  schooner,"  said 
the  young  man,  "  bearing  down  tlie  bay  under  a 
heavy  press  of  sail,  with  our  private  signal  at  her 
mast-head." 

"All  is  as  it  should  be,"  said  Maitland.  "But 
where  is  your  father  and  Mr.  Norrisville  ?" 

"  They  are  on  the  balcony  watching  the  move- 
ments in  the  bay." 

The  upper  balcony  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
bay ;  and  at  the  time  Maitland  ascended,  he  observ- 
ed Mr.  Belljfrove  with  a  telescope,  anxiously  direct- 
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ing  Mr.  Norrisville's  attention  to  a  large  boat  ap- 
proaching the  island.  **  It  is  an  armed  body  of  men 
I  am  certain,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove.  *'I  see  the 
sunbeams  glancing  on  their  muskets  and  bayonets. 
What  think  you,  Major?"  he  added,  as  he  handed 
the  telescope  to  Maitland,  who,  taking  a  hasty  glance 
through  it,  exclaimed,  ''It  is  part  of  the  city-guard, 
**we  must  disappoint  their  errand.  Cotne,  gentle- 
men,  we  must  get  Zama  and  his  sister  away  in- 
sUntly." 

''It  will  be  a  painful  parting,"  said  Mr.  Bellgrove, 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  I  wish  to  spare  them  the  pain  of  a  formal  fare- 
well," sakl  Maitland.  And  he  led  Zada  from  the 
apartment^  and  hurried  her  to  the  beach  where  the 
canoe  was  waiting. 

"What  is  wrong  r'  said  the  poor  girl,  as  he  re- 
quested her  to  step  into  the  canoe.  "  Is  my  brother 
in  danger  r 

Maitland  pointed  to  the  schooner,  and  answeivd. 
**That  Tessel  which  b  now  bearing  down  on  us,  is 
the  one  which  carries  Zama  to  Hayti.  Nay,  my 
sweet  girl,  do  not  tremble  so.  Your  brother  goes 
horn  this  land  with  eyery  means  to  make  him 
happy."  Zada  raised  her  eyes  and  fixed  them  on 
his,  with  a  look  so  fond,  so  beaming  bright,  and 
yet  so  melancholy,  that  Maitland*B  heart  thrilled  to 
the  rery  core.  Those  beautiful  gazelle-like  eyes 
glowed  with  all  the  sensitiye  feelings  of  the  gentle 
girl's  heart;  and  Maitland  started  and  felt  confus- 
ed, as  a  thought,  nay  almost  a  conriction,  rushed 
through  his  mind,  that  the  girl's  afiections  were 
centred  on  himself.  Zada  seemed  to  read  his 
thoughts,  as,  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  drooped  her  head 
and  burst  into  tears.  "There  are  happier  days  in 
store  for  you,  my  gentle  Zada,"  he  said,  as  he  press- 
ed her  hand.  "  Let  not  the  feelings  of  your  heart 
at  this  moment  pain  you :  all  is  better  than  you 
expect."  He  placed  her  in  the  canoe,  and  at  that 
moment  was  joined  by  Galliard  and  young  Bell- 
groye. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Bellgfroye  had  mentioned 
to  Zama  that  the  yessel  was  waiting  for  him,  and 
that  his  sister  had  gone  to  the  beach  to  meet  with 
him ;  when  Whackie,  with  terror  depicted  on  hb 
countenance,  rushed  into  the  room.  "Fly!  Zama, 
fly,"  he  cried.  "  Captain  Riley  and  Sargem  Van- 
burg,  wid  'lot  ob  de  city  guard,  hab  landed  on  de 
idand  in  search  ob  you — Oh!  saye  youshef !" 

Zama  grasped  Mr.  Bellgroye's  hand,  and,  press- 
ing it  to  his  bosom,  said,  "  Can  you  forgiye  me  for 
the  grief  I  haye  occasioned,  by  my  ingratitude,  to 
you  ? " 

"Fully  and  freely,  my  noble-minded  Zama," 
said  Mr.  Bellgroye.  "  Farewell !  In  your  future 
career  neyer  deyiate  from  the  strict  path  of  yirtue, 
and  you  will  find  peace  and  happiness.  Heayen 
bless  you ! " 

Zama  turned  to  Miss  Bellgroye,  who,  adyancing 
towards  him,  stretched  out  her  hands.  The  negro's 
frame  shook  with  agitation,  as,  with  a  conyulsiye 
sob,  he  sprang  forward  and  flung  himself  at  her  feet. 
"  FareweU,  dear  lady,  farewell,"  he  cried,  in  a  yoice 
almost  choked  with  anguish.  "May  all  the  bliss 
that  a  fond  heart  can  wish  you,  be  yours  through 
life !"    Be  grasped  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his 


forehead,  his  lips,  and  his  heart,  while  his  hot  scald- 
ing tears  fell  fast  upon  it.  "  €rod  bless  you !  Gud 
bless  you  !*'  One  look,  in  which  all  the  feelings 
of  his  soul  were  concentrated,  was  for  an  insUnt 
riyeted  on  her— one  deep-drawn  troubled  tigli,aiid 
Zama  rushed  from  her  presence,  leaying  ha  otcn 
whelmed  with  sorrow  and  oonfdaion,  from  whidi 
she  was  aroused  by  Joolay  bellowing  out, "  There's 
ingratitude  for  you ! — ^Zama — ^Lord  preserre  me! 
he's  ofi^—- and  neyer  bade  Me  good-by  !* 

Zama  sped  swiftly  towards  the  beach,  nhn 
Whackie,  breathless  with  speed,  oyertook  him. 
"Zama,"  panted  the  afifectlonate  fellow,  "yoa  is 
angry  wid  I  ?" 

"  No,  my  kind-hearted  fHend.  Fanivdl, 
Whackie ;  may  you  be  happier  than  your  heart- 
broken, exiled  Zama !" 

"  See,"  said  Whackie,  as  he  tore  the  golden  me* 
dal,  thegift  of  the  citizens  of  Carlyille,  from  hianeek, 
"  dis  is  gold — take  him — sell  him ;  de  money  wiQ 
do  you  good." 

There  was  a  sternness  in  Zama'a  look  as  he  spimei 
the  oflering,  and  said,  "  Whackie,  if  you  lore  ram 
countrymen,  neyer  show  that  medal  to  an  Afiiean." 

"  See,  den,"  said  Whackie,  palling  forth  a  large 
well-filled  purse,  dis  is  dollars :  do  take  'em.** 

"  Not  a  dollar — not  a  cent,"  said  Zama. 

"  May  I  come  to  Hayti  and  see  you,  den?"  im- 
plored Whackie. 

"  Most  welcome,"  said  Zama,  as  he  pressed  bis 
hand ;"  and  you  will  see  the  home  of  the  free 
negro!" 

They  now  joined  Maitland  and  his  friends  on 
the  beach ;  and  bidding  them  adieu,  Zama  stepped 
into  the  boat.  "  And  now,  my  beloyed  sister,"  he 
said,  addressing  Zada,  "  we  must  part  for  a  wbSe* 

"  Not  so,"  cried  Maitland,  as  he  adyanced  and 
handed  Zama  a  paper.  "Behold  her  manamiaoon 
— ahe  is  free— she  goes  with  you.  (jod  blesa  and 
prosper  you  both !"  He  signed  to  the  rowers,  and 
instantly  the  canoe  shot  rapidly  through  the  waves. 
Zada  cast  herself  on  her  brother's  bosom,  and  irept 
bitterly ;  and  his  own  filings  were  too  powerfol 
for  restraint.  They  speedily  reached  the  schooner, 
and  were  taken  on  board  ;  all  sail  was  hoisted  to 
the  breeze,  and  the  fond  brother  and  loying  sister 
were  wafted  oyer  the  wide  watera  to  a  strange  land. 


A  yeiy  different  scene  was  passing  in  the  dtf  <)f 
Carlyille.    It  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  wholesale 
execution  of  Perault  and  his  comrades ;  and  f<ff 
miles  around,  multitudes  of  people  thronged  to  the 
prairie,  near  the  lines  to  the  westward  of  CarlTflle; 
and  thousands  were  assembled,  gazing  on  a  hoge 
long  gallows,  which  loomed  from  the  ramparts  to- 
wards the  sky,  its  horrid  outline  clearly  nuurked 
against  the  horizon.    This  gallows  was  composed 
of  four  huge  upright  posts,  with  cross-beams  at  the 
top,  from  whence  dangled  twenty-three  ropes,  ^th 
the  detestable  noose  to  each,  indicating  the  shocking 
purpose  for  which  they  were  destined.    The  plat- 
form on  which  the  wretched  sufierers  were  to  be 
stationed,  consisted  of  one  long  beam  supported  bj 
three  large  props,  behind  each  of  which  twohldeons- 
looking  mulattoes  were  stationed,  with  laige  ham* 
mersy  to  strike  them  away  at  the  giyen  fo^el. 
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File  np6n  file  of  armed  troops  inarched  up,  and 
took  their  station  in  front  of  the  scaffold :  the  hells 
of  the  dty  were  heard  in  the  distance,  tolling,  as 
it  might  he  said,  in  mocker  j  of  the  approaching 
execution,  and  pealing  the  solemn  funeral  knell 
in  the  ears  of  the  poor  sufferers.  The  sound  of  the 
muffled  drums  rolled  in  solemn  cadence  along  the 
lines ;  and  a  loud  huzz  of  voices,  and  exclamations 
of  expectancy  and  triumph  arose,  as  the  Cadet  Bri- 
gade inarched  solemnly  forward  to  the  foot  of  the 
8ca£fold,  and,  opening  their  ranks,  exposed  to  view, 
the  doomed  ringleaders  of  the  rehellion.  Chained 
two  hy  two,  Perault  and  his  companions  advanced 
with  firm  undaunted  step  to  the  gallows ;  and  each, 
as  he  ascended  the  platform,  looked  with  a  smile 
of  scorn  and  defiance  on  the  assemhled  thousands 
who  had  come  to  witness  their  dying  struggles. 
At  length  the  chains  were  removed,  and  each  was 
pinioned ;  then  the  spectators  observed  for  the  first 
time,  that  one  place  of  the  platform  was  vacant, 
and  angry  inquiriee  arose  amongst  the  crowd,  why 
the  intended  victim  was  not  brought  forth.  The 
yictim,  it  t^as  rumoured,  had  escaped— 'twas 
Zama! 

The  liateful  preparations  were  at  length  gone 
throngli,  and  a  nTimI)er  of  clergymen  addressed  the 
snfiferers,  who  spumed  at  their  exhortations,  and 
ordered  them  to  he  silent  nor  disturb  their  dying 
moments.  One  addressed  himself  to  Perault,  who 
Bcomfully  ordered  him  to  be  gone ;  and^tuming  to 
his  companions,  Perault  addressed  them  in  their 
natire  tongue,  exhorting  them  to  show,  by  their 
finnneas,  that  they  gloried  in  the  cause  for  which 
they  suffered,  and  hoped  that  their  example  might 
.vet  arouse  tlie  drooping  spirits  of  their  brethren. 
A  wild,  loud,  and  rapturous  shout  from  his  com- 
pftnions  burst  forth,  as  he  finished  his  address,  and 
the  loud  peal  of  ^'Africa  and  freedom!"  again 
rung  on  the  ears  of  the  astonished  whites.  The 
signal  was  then  instantly  given  ;  but  a  fearful  and 
soul-harrowing  scene  ensued.  The  wild  sound  of 
the  negit)e8'  war-cry  had  alarmed  and  startled  the 
executioners ;  and  such  was  their  trepidation  and 
want  of  skill,  that  they  struck  away  the  props 
&om  one  end  onfy  of  the  platform — ^which  fell  in 
a  slanting  direction^  leaving  the  other  end  firmly 
fixed  on  the  upmost  ptop.  The  unfortunate  beings, 
who  were  placed  at  tiie  lower  end,  were  instantly 
strangled ;  'v^hilst  those  whose  feet  still  rested  on  the 
standing  platform,  were  thrown  Into  great  agony — 
some  lianging  hidf  suffocated  and  struggling  vio- 
lently, and  others  uttering  loud  shrieks  of  pain. 
These  shouts  were  echoed  by  the  dense  mass  of  spec- 
tators, and  loud  entreaties  of  ^'Fire  upon  them !  Oh! 
put  them  out  of  pain ! "  arose  from  every  quarter. 
The  Cadet  Brigade  levelled  their  rifles,  and  poured  in 
a  ToUey  upon  the  struggling  sufferers ;  but  scarcely 
had  the  smoke  cleared  away,  when  the  crowd,  in 
unazement,  beheld  Perault,  who  had  stood  firm 
upon  the  raised  end  of  the  platform,  burst  asunder 
the  bands  which  bound  his  arms^  then,  teaiing  the 
halter  firom  his  neck,  and  the  cap  from  his  face,  he 
sprang  with  outstretched  hands  from  the  platform. 
^  Fire  upon  him !  he  will  escape !"  was  now  the 
cry,  when,  in  a  voice  like  the  shrill  angry  blast  of 
&  trumpet,  sounding  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the 


densely-crowded  plain,  he  cried,  ^' Ve  monsters!  ye 
traffickers  in  human  blood  and  flesh !  how  my  soul 
loathes  and  abhors  ye  !  Think  not  that  by  this 
foul  deed  ye  have  crushed  the  negroes'  hopes  of 
freedom.  The  day  will  yet  come,  when  the  poor 
negro  will  burst  the  chains  of  slavery  asunder, 
and  bitterly  repay  the  wrongs  which  he  has  suffered ; 
then  shall  this  foul  scene  be  remembered  to  you*^ 
then  shall  retribution  be  meted  out.  Curses  on 
you  all! — Even  in  death  the  negro  spurns  at 
and  defies  you!"  He  staggered  back  a  few  paces, 
and  fell  prostrate,  when  the  executioners  recovering 
from  their  fit  of  terror  approached  him;  but  a 
young  officer  from  the  Cadets  stepped  forward,  and 
motioned  them  back. 

"  He  is  dying,"  said  the  young  man.  "  See  ye 
not  how  the  blood  is  flowing  from  his  breast  over 
his  white  dress?  Back  and  tOiteh  him  not — ^he 
was  a  brave  man.'* 

From  the  faint  heavings  of  his  t>oBom,  and  dif- 
ficulty of  respiration,  Perault  was  evidently  fast 
dying,  and  the  blood  bubbling  over  his  white  ves- 
ture showed  his  wounds  were  many  and  severe. 
Feebly  raising  his  head,  his  eyes  rested  for  Itn  in- 
stant on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  insurgents  suspended 
on  the  gallows.  His  features  softened  with  emotion. 
"  My  poor  unhappy  countrymen ! "  he  murmured, 
"We  hoped  for  better  fates  than  this ;  but  we  are 
free — they  cannot  chain  or  bind  our  fleeting  souls." 
His  head  drooped  faintly  on  the  ground,  and  almost 
inaudibly  he  uttered,  "  Home  of  mjr  childhood ! — 
thy  sunny  vales  and  thy  palm  groves  arise  upon 

my  view 1  come!— I  come!— spiHtS  of  my 

fathers! — receive  me! — **  One  feeble  struggle,  and 
Perault,  the  daring  and  ambitloua  insurgent,  was 
hushed  in  death. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  conclusion  of  our  story  is  taken  from  the 
Carhille  Courier  and  other  newspapers  of  that  city. 
In  the  former,  the  following  statement  appeared 
shortly  after  the  events  before  narrated  :— 

"  We  are  sorry  to  inform  the  public,  that  the 
negroes  still  display  feelings  of  hostility  towards 
their  masters,  which  In  many  instances  lead  to  the 
most  melancholy  results.  On  the  2dd  curt.,  while 
Colonel  Waldenberg  of  £Imwood  was  crossing  the 
Savannah  river  in  a  canoe,  rowed  by  negroea,  one  of 
them  gave  the  Colonel  some  insolent  language ;  upon 
which  the  Colonel  instantly  struck  hibi  a  violent 
blow  with  his  cane.  The  slave,  startine  up,  struck 
the  Colonel  with  one  of  the  paddles  of  the  canoe, 
and,  melancholy  to  narrate,  the  canoe  was  upset  in 
the  struggle,  and  the  Colonel  and  two  of  the  negroes 
were  drowned." 

In  another  paper  the  following  appeared: — 
"  We  learn,  from  undoubted  authority,  that  Zama, 
one  of  the  principal  ringleaders  in  the  late  negro 
insurrection,  formerly  the  slave  of  Mr.  BeUgrove, 
and  who  broke  from  prison  the  night  preceding  the 
execution  of  the  other  conspirators,  has  effected  his 
escape  to  Hay ti ;  and  now  holds  a  high  situation 
in  the  Haytian  government." 

Some  months  thereafter,  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Beilgrovc  and  Colonel  (late  Major)  Maitland  ap- 
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peared  in  the  public  papers,  along  with  that  of 
Captain  (late  Lieutenant)  GaUiard  and  Miss  Nor- 

risville. 

Whackie  accompanied  young  Bellgrove  on  a 
tour  through  part  of  Europe ;  and  old  Joolay  obtain- 
ed the  management  of  Myrtlegrove  in  addition  to 
that  of  Bellgrove;  while  Mr.  Bellgrove  and  Mr. 
Norrisville  took  up  tlieir  residence  in  the  city. 

Tom  was  offered  his  liberty,  but  refused  it;  and 
sti-utted  about  as  *'de  most  fassonable  nigger  in 


town,"  till  younger  dandies  sprang  up,  and  thnist 
him  out  of  itke  good  graces  of  ^Me  fair  sex."  Then, 
Tom  took  unto  himself  a  wife,  of  whom,  however, 
he  seems  to  entertain  lio  high  opinion;  for,  when 
jested  with  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage,  Tom  puU 
on  a  most  dolorous  look,  shakes  his  head,  and 
muifcters,  *^'Pon  soul,  dat  marry  is  no  joke!"  He 
is  often  seen  with  his  friend  Haman,  indttlgbg  in 
gin-sling,  and  telling  him  to  "  Tank  de  Lor,  for 
put  wisdom  in  Haman  head  for  live  single  man!" 


WORDS  FOR  MUSIC. 


No.  I.    MAID'S  SONG. 

Sigh  of  the  western  sea ! 

Wind  that  softly  passes — 
Mormnr  here,  nor  ha&te  to  be 
With  the  idle  leaves  and  grasses. — 
Heedless  all,  it  flutters  by — 
What  a  lonely  thing  am  I ! 

Bird  on  my  bower  alight ! 

— Not  for  me  he  singeth  ; 
Bat  to  join  the  merry  flight 
Fast  and  far  away  he  wingeth. 

— All  are  sporting  in  the  sky — 
What  a  lonely  thing  am  I ! 

Lily !  I  tended  thee. 

Like  a  gentle  sister  I 
— She  is  conrted  by  the  bee. 
Breathing,  when  the  truant  kiss'd  her, 
All  her  sweetness  in  a  sigh — 
What  a  lonely  thing  am  I ! 

There  to  the  cooing  dove. 
Woodland  Echo  listens ; 
0*er  a  world  of  life  and  love. 
Strewing  bloom,  the  Summer  glistens : 
— But  for  me  t  O  sad  reply  ! — 
What  a  lonely  thing  am  I ! 


No.  IL    YOUTH'S  SONG. 

Her  footstep  is  the  airiest 

That  falls  on  summer  ground  ; 
Her  wicked  eye  the  wariest 

Of  all  that  glance  and  wound. 
So  winsomely,  so  heedlessly. 

She  ruins  all  she  knows  ; 
O !  they  will  perish  needlessly, 

Who  doat  on  Lady  Rose ! 

There's  not  a  promise  bindeth  her ; 

She's  fairest  when  she  feigns  ; 
And  every  heart  that  mindeth  her, 

Must  pine  for  life  in  chains. 
And  while  she  rules  them  frowardly, 

There's  none  that  dare  oppose  ; 
The  bravest  will  turn  cowsjrdly 

When  led  by  Lady  Rose ! 

Her  rivals  own  her  beautiful ; 

Her  victims  think  her  kind  ; 
She  makes  the  proudest  dutiful ; 

She  turns  the  wisest  blind. 
There's  such  a  charm,  subduing  you. 

In  every  glance  she  throws, 
A  look  's  enough  to  ruin  you — 

OIflyfh>m  Lady  Rose! 


No.  III.— WINTER  SONG. 

Must  you  ooy  it  still,  Fairy, 
Now  that  summer 's  over, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  chill  t 
• — Look  around,  and,  if  you  will, 
Choose  another  lover  I 


While  the  sky  was  warm  and  bright. 
And  the  glow-worm  shone  all  night, 
And  the  days  in  flowers  were  dress'd, 
I  could  flatter  with  the  rest, 

— Then  my  heart  was  light.  Fairy— 

Now  I  cannot  jest. 

With  the  summer-bees.  Fairy, 

And  the  swallows  vieing. 
You  have  changed  with  every  breese  ;— 
Is  it  time  for  flights  like  these. 
When  the  year  is  dying  t 
Now  that  all  is  cold  and  gray. 
Stiller  thought  will  have  its  way : 
If  the  Summer's  charm  beguiles 
Wishes  cross'd  by  fh>ward  wiles, 
— When  the  Sun 's  away,  Faiiy, 
Love  must  bask  in  smiles  ! 

I  have  paid  with  song.  Fairy, 
Every  trick  you  play'd  me  : 
Though  your  wildness  did  me  wrong, 
Though  you  tried  and  vex'd  me  long, 

— Such  a  slave  you  made  me  ! 
Would  you  keep  me  still  your  own. 
Syren,  breathe  a  kinder  tone. 
I  have  served  the  summer  through ; 
Winter  comes  to  claim  his  due. 

If  I  have  not  won.  Fairy, 

Bid  me  cease  to  woo. 


No.  IV.— FORESTER'S  LAY. 

The  bloom  was  hanging  on  the  vine 

That  noon  you  pass'd  amid  the  May ; 
Was  never  heart  so  free  as  mine. 
But  ever  since  I  fret  and  pine. 

And  wake  the  night,  and  waste  the  dsy 
The  vintage  ripens  in  the  vale, — 
And  I  am  here  to  tell  my  tale  I 

My  horse  upon  the  breeiy  hill ; 

The  red>deer  couching  in  the  dew ; 
My  greyhound  ranging  loose  at  will; 
My  forest-lodge,  my  woodman's  skill. 

Are  lost ;  I  lost  them  idl  for  yon ! 
I  joumey'd  many  a  weary  mile ; 
I  oame ; — ^and  now  you  will  not  snule ! 

I  linger  in  the  glaring  street ; 

I  lay  me  at  your  door  at  night, 
To  hearken  for  your  fairy  feet ; 
And  though  yon  scorn  me  when  we  meet, 
I  seek  you  still — as  flowers  the  light  I 
Your  very  ftown,  so  strange  and  eold, 
I  love  it  more  than  mines  of  gold ! 

Come  to  our  forest-walks  again  ! 

A  kinder  Nature  whispers  there, 
That  never  Love  should  plead  in  vain. 
And  you  shall  listen  till  the  strain 

Is  softer  yet,  and  learn  to  care : 
I  cannot  cure,  I  oannot  fly 
The  pain  of  such  a  careless  eye  ! 
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.  The  most  obvious  and  easy  way  to  get  a  super- 
iiclal  acquaintance  with  the  beauties  of  Styria,  is 
to  take  that  oountiy  in  the  route  from  Crermany 
to  Italy,  following  the  great  road  from  Vienna  to 
Trieste,  by  Bruck,  Gratz,  and  Laybach.     This 
road,  i^ter  passing  the  northernmost  ridge  of  the 
Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  Sommerinffy  which  divides 
Austria  from  Styria,  proceeds  straight  south  to 
Bruck,  and  there  joining  the  Mur  at  the  place 
where  it  makes  the  great  bend  in  its  course  from 
east  to  south,  winds  along  the  romantic  banks  of 
that  river,  till  it  reaches  the  plain  of  Gratz.    From 
Gratz  on  the  Mur,  it  crosses  the  country  to  Marburg, 
on  the  valley  of  the  Drave :  thence  to  Cilli ;  soon 
after  which  it  enters  the  valley  of  the  Save,  and 
proceeds  through  Camiola,  over  the  broad,  bare  back 
of  the  CMmic  Alps  (the  "  Karst")  to  Trieste.    This 
was  the  route  followed  by  Mr.  Russell  in  1822,  and 
described  in  his  well-known  "  Tour  in  Grermany ;"  a 
work,  after  so  many  years  and  so  much  publishing, 
is  still,  perhaps,  the  best  English  book  of  Teutonic 
travels  that  we  possess.    This  also,  taking  it  back- 
wards, was  the  route  followed  by  Captain  Basil 
Hall  in  his  famous  expedition  to  Schloss  Hainfeld, 
in  1835 ;  of  which  expedition  he  has  left  posterity 
such  a  pleasant  piece  of  gossiping  record  in  the 
wdl-known  volume,  "A  Winter  in  Lower  Styria." 
The  Countess  Purgstall,  in  her  letter  of  invitation 
to  the  gallant  Captain,  we  recollect,  expressed  her 
suipiiae  that  so  few  Englishmen  had  hitherto  had 
the  courage  to  desert  the  beaten  Tyrolese  track,  by 
the  Inn  and  the  Adige,  for  this  of  Styria,  which  is 
equally  attractive  in  point  of  external  beauty,  and 
contains  certain  hidden  wonders,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  variety  at  least,  the  most  devoted  admirer 
of  gray  crags  and  green  larches  might  delight  to 
inspect.    Such,  for  instance,  are  the  iron  mines  at 
^^n-erz,  a  little  to  the  right,  among  the  moun- 
tains, as  you  go  up  the  vaUey  of  the  Mur,  from 
Bruck,— «*  wo  der  Steirer  Eism  hridu,"  as  Arndt, 
in  his  noble  song,  sings ;  then  you  have  the  quick- 
silver mines  at  Idria,  near  the  south  extremity  of 
the  route ;  and  not  far  from  that  the  famous  grotto 
of  Adelsberg,  with   its  subterranean  cathedrals, 
and  subterranean  rivers ;  and  then  in  the  same 
caverned  region,  the  ampliibious  lake  of  Cirknitz, 
which  is  wet  one  half  of  the  year,  and  the  other 
half  dry, — ^running  off, periodically,  fish  and  all,  into 
its  rocky  sanctuary,  leaving  the  palace  of  the  local 
Neptune,  and  the  haunts  of  the  Water-Nixen,  to 
be  ploughed  up  for  a  season  by  profane  boors,  and 
hunted  over  by  a  **  game-preserving  aristocracy." 
These  things  are  at  least  worth  seeing ;  and  we  don't 
remember  (having  travelled  both)  that  the  Brenner 
route  presents  anything  so  remarkable.    The  good 
Countess  had  therefore  some  reason  to  express  her 
surprise,  that  more  Englishmen  had  not  maide  Gratz 
instead  of  Innspruck  their  half-way  house  to  Italy. 

*  Hnndert  Tage  aaf  Reisen  in  den  Oestreichischen 
Staaten.  VonJ.G.Kohl.  Slcr.Theil.  Reiee  in  Steir- 
mark  und  im  Baieriscben  Hochlando.  Dresden  und 
Leipzig.     ia4*2. 
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There  is  a  railway  now,  however,  iinally  deter- 
mined on,  (as  we  gather  from  a  recent  intimation 
of  the  French  consul  at  Bavaria,  t)  between  Gratz 
and  Trieste ;  and  from  the  extraordinary  rate  at 
which  railways  are  jumping  into  existence  in  all 
parts  of  Grermany,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  in  a  very 
few  years  this  Styrian  route  will  be  a  track  as 
much  beaten  by  view-hunting  and  other  English 
travellers  as  any  in  Europe. 

A  mountainous  country,  however,  like  Styria, 
whose  great  valley,  the  valley  of  the  Mur,  runs 
longitudinally  from  west  to  east,  (as,  indeed,  most 
of  the  Alpine  valleys  do,)  is  not  to  be  known  tho- 
roughly by  such  a  hasty  cut  across  hill  and  dale  in 
the  direction  of  the  great  north  and  south  highway, 
as  we  have  described.  Mr.  Kohl  has  accordingly 
done  wisely,  or  happily,  by  travelling  this  country 
from  east  to  west,  entering  it — ^that  is  to  say — ^by 
the  valley  of  the  Feistritz,  and  the  Raab  from  Hun- 
gary, a  little  to  the  north  of  Gratz ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeding through  that  capital,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Mur  to  Bruck ;  thence  to  Leoben,  up  the  river 
westward,  cross  to  the  valley  of  the  Ens,  and  over 
the  heights  of  Upper  Styria,  direct  down  upon 
Salzburg.  Herr  Kohl  b  an  intelligent  and  agree- 
able traveller.  Many  French  tourists  have  written 
more  cleverly,  many  English  have  described  more 
dramatically ;  but  the  Grerman  naturally  possesses 
more  intelligence  than  the  Englishman,  at  least  in 
Grerman  matters :  in  all  matters  he  is  more  honest 
than  the  Frenchman  ;  and  he  is  never  ill-natured. 
The  volume  from  which  we  are  about  to  present  a 
few  extracts  to  the  English  reader,  is  only  one  of 
a  series ;  but  the  Austrian  empire  is  too  vast  a 
conglomerate  to  be  turned  over  in  a  single  article 
of  a  monthly  magazine ;  and  we  thought  we  should 
edify  our  reader  more,  and  confuse  him  less,  by  con- 
fining his  attention  for  the  present  to  a  single  point. 

We  enter,  then,  the  good  dukedom  of  Styria  from 
the  Hungarian  border,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Gratz,  not  far  from  that  grim  old  quadrangle  of  a 
castle  with  which  Captain  Hall  has  rendered  our 
imagination  so  familiar ;  and  the  first  city  that 
greets  us  is  FiiRsxENPKLD.  This  place  is  notable 
as  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  seats  of  the 
greatest  tobacconist  in  Europe,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  Majesty  on  a  throne,  and  womanhood 
in  a  house,  are  two  things  very  much  given  to 
intermeddle;  and  when  they  intermeddle  bene- 
ficially, (though  somewhat  vexatious  at  times,)  we 
ought  to  thank  heaven  that  we  are  not  left  in  all 
things  to  our  own  evil  wits.  But  when  majesty 
or  womanhood  intermeddles  to  make  that  bad 
which  might  have  been  good  without  them,  then 
indeed  they  are  a  curse. — His  majesty  of  Austria 
intermeddles  with  tobacco,  as  Captain  Hall  also 
taught  us,  not  with  the  intent  to  manufacture  it  as 
good  as  possible  so  it  be  only  vendible,  but  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  making  it  as  bad  as  possible, 

t  See  a  list  of  the  railroads  in  Germany,  finished, 

finishing,  and  to  be  finished,  in  The  Morning  Chronicle 

ot  June  1st. 
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so  it  be  only  smokeable. — Mr.  Kohl,  in  his  re- 
marks on  this  point,  shows  that  the  principles  of 
free  trade  are  recognised  iii  Germany  as  perfectly 
as  in  England,  France,  or  any  other  free  countiy 
—upon  paper : — 

The  imperial  mannfactoiy  of  cigars  here  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  monarchy.  Not  less  than 
45,000  cigars  are  brought  into  existence  here  duly  every 
day  that  the  siin  rises  ;  and  of  these  the  greater  part 
are  destined  for  Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  the 
Austrian  proTinces  south  of  Trieste.  To  Trieste  alone 
600,000  Imperial  cigars  are  sent  monthly.  Annually — 
with  a  small  deduction  lor  holidays — there  are  produced 
here  fifteen  millions  of  smoke-tuhes.  When  we  consider 
that  these  imperial  cigars  are  all  the  most  rile  stuff  ever 
puffed  by  mortal  mouth,  which  in  fact  nerer  are  puffed 
by  any  well-educated  smoker,  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  hearty  oath,  or  (if  that  be  not  allowed)  an  in- 
dignant half-suppressed  murmur  of  execration  ;  when 
we  consider,  further,  what  an  unwieldy  army  of  Tobacco 
Bureaucratists,  what  piquets  of  preTentiTe  soldiery 
the  goTemment  is  obliged  to  maintain,  in  order  to 
manage  such  a  monopoly  ;  and  moreover  what  an  im- 
provement of  public  morality  would  certainly  take  place 
in  the  spontaneous  stop  of  smuggling  that  would  in- 
stantly follow  on  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly — ^when 
we  consider  also,  that  in  the  place  of  the  present  paltry 
manufacturers — an  uninspired  race  of  government  slaves 
and  mere  financial  tools — the  abolition  of  the  monopoly 
would  bring  into  existence  a  body  of  independent  and 
enterprising  merchants,  who  would  not  only  improve  the 
home  manufactory,  but  give  a  new  impulse  to  foreign 
trade  ;  when  we  consider  all  this,  and  how  easy  it 
would  be,  out  of  the  increased  flow  of  manufacturing 
prosperity,  to  fish  up  some  compensating  tax  to  keep  the 
revenue  fat — ^we  cannot  but  feel  surprised  that  the  Aus- 
trian government  has  not  long  ago  foUen  on  some  plan 
for  doing  away  with  a  piece  of  financi^  machinery  at 
once  so  preposterous  and  so  odious. 

The  logic  of  Conservatism  is  everywhere  the 
same.  Prove  a  thing  to  be  bad  in  itself,  as  bad  as 
the  devil  can  make  it.  Admitted,  aays  Coneerva- 
tism ;  but  if  it  be  bad  in  itself  and  for  its  own 
sake,  it  is  good  in  reference  to  and  for  the  sake  of 
something  else.  To  make  bad  tobacco  ia  bad  both 
for  the  tobacco  and  for  the  smoker ;  but  it  is  good 
for  the  finances :  ergo  it  is  good  for  me  I  quoth 
the  clerk  of  the  treasury — Q.  E.  D. — "  Go,  my  son, 
go,"  said  the  Swedish  Chancellor  to  his  boy, "  Go 
to  Westphalia,  and  see  by  how  little  Looic  the 
world  is  governed  I" 

'Tis  bad  to  begin  with  bad  things ;  but  better 
than  to  end  with  them.  There  are  many  good 
things  in  St3rria,  very  many  ;  good  people  gener- 
ally everywhere,  good  girls  and  great  beauties  at 
Gratz,  good  steel,  good  timber,  good  water,  good 
wine  (some  people  think)  at  Radkersburg,  good 
sugar  biscuits,  and  a  good  Archduke  John.  But 
bad  things  there  certainly  are  too ;  and  as  they 
happen  to  stand  here  somewhat  prominently  in 
the  threshold,  we  must  even  take  them  as  they 
come.  First,  then,  in  the  capital — that  u  to  say 
GnaTz,  for  we  have  left  Furstenfeld  behind  us— 
there  is,  as  in  Vienna,  a  bad  aristociucy.  Mr. 
Kohl  discourses  very  philosophically  on  this  point. 

There  are  about  twenty-four  families  in  this  place  who 
condescend  to  look  upon  one  another  as  equals.  These 
form  a  casino  or  club,  of  which  pedigree  is  the  first  and 
the  indispensable  condition  ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that 
iVom  the  meetings  of  this  club  the  untitled  wife  of  a 
noble  is  excluded.  We  are  accustomed  to  say  in  the 
north,  that  the  Austrian  aristocracy  mix  more  with  the 
middle  classes  than  our  own  nobility.  This  is  the  case. 


however,  only  in  coffee-houses  and  other  piihlie  places; 
in  private  circles  tiie  Austrian  nobility  are  &r  more  ex- 
clusive than  any  in  the  north  of  Germany.    Aristocralio 
regulations,  so  absoidly  severe  as  those  in  Grata,  are  not 
to  be  found  either  in  the  Casino  of  Magnates  at  Pesth, 
or  in  the  associations  of  the  nobility  in  Dresden,  Berlin, 
Courland,  Livonia,  or  any  part  of  North  Germany.     It 
is  inconceivable  to  me  how  a  thing  of  this  kind  can 
at  the  present  day  be  tolerated.    The  nobles  theaaelTH 
are  certainly  principally  to  blame  for  such  ezhibitieas  sf 
pompous  puerility ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Fp»u 
who  tolerate  and  encourage  the  vanity  !    The  conceited 
noble  sets  up  his  i>edigree  and  his  star,  and  his  three 
letters  before  his  name  (VON)  as  an  idol  to  wonbif ; 
and  the  silly  poople  iisll  down  and  worship.    Why  de 
they  not  rather  (instead  of  looking  up  with  levereeee  te 
aristocratic  cliques  and  coteries)  rorm  themselves  into  a 
caslnOf  of  which  the  first  law  shall  be,  that  no  peisoa 
being  of  noble  birth  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  !    A 
law  of  this  kind  would  be  one  based  upon  the  ray 
tiooal  presumption,  that  hereditary  titles  esenaae 
a  pernicious  effect  upon  the  heart  of  hia  who  is  dm- 
bered  with  them,  that  he  must  be  considered,  practically, 
as  unfit  for  entering  any  association  of  which  pure  ha- 
manity  is  an  indispensable  element. 

Bating,  however,  these  twenty-four  Tain  and 
foolish  families,  there  is  society  enough  in  the 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  of  this  ^  Vienna 
in  miniature  "  (  Wien  im  kleinen  :  so  Weber  calls 
it)  to  make  the  residence  there  uncommonly  agree- 
able to  strangers.  For  besides  the  lovely  beantr 
of  the  situation  in  the  rich  phun  of  the  Mur,  and 
the  romantic  character  of  the  mountains  with 
which  it  is  environed,  Grfttz,  as  the  seat  of  the 
government  for  the  duchy,  of  the  military  eooH 
mandant  for  Styria,  Illyria,  and  the  Tjro%  ai  a 
University,  &c.,  naturally  possesses  a  variety  of 
society  which  renders  it  independent  of  such  petty 
aristocratic  conspiracies  as  that  just  mentioned. 
It  is,  moreover,  as  the  Gountess  Pui^gstall  took 
care  to  inform  Captain  Hall,  the  cheapest  plaee  in 
Austria;  and  this,  we  are  afraid,  together  with 
the  railroads,  will  not  preserve  it  long  firoin  an  in- 
vasion of  Mvinff  English— not  always  the  best 
specimens  of  their  nation.  One  thing,  however,  it 
wants,  which  Englishmen  of  the  better  sort  wiQ 
miss — ^high  intellectuality.  A  significant  enongh 
token  of  this  we  have  in  the  state  of  the  dzcnlat- 
ing  libraries,  or  library  more  properly  : — 

In  GrMtE,  a  city  containhig  about  50,000  faihabitants, 
there  is  only  one,  and  that  a  very  wretdied  ciieiiltttiBg 
library,  containing  about  3000  volumes^  arraafMi,  as  I 
saw  them,  in  very  tolerable  confusion.    It  is  a  poor 
widow  that  here  occupies  herself  with  the  dangerocj 
trade  of  lending  books.    When  I  asked  her  to  give  me 
something  good  to  read  to  amnse  a  few  eveniDg  booSi 
and  to  serve  as  a  sleeping-draughty  she  haadad  mt 
Clauren's  Bomances  !  *  I  asked  for  Victor  Hud,  bet 
his  writings  were  forbidden;  for  James,  but  he  wii 
forbidden  too ;  for  Bulwer,  but  of  him  only  a  small  part 
had  been  deemed  admissible.    On  the  other  hand,  many 
slippery  writers  that  I  did  not  ade  flnr  wete  oa  Iht 
shelves.    '<  In  4m  SiUen,"  said  the  old  Udy,  *i^  mm 
nieht  so  ttreng  wie  in  den  Meinungen :" — '^  ^her  are  not 
so  particular  about  morcUa  as  about  opinions,      I  must 
mention,  however,  (to  conceal  nothing,)  thai  snefa  fibn^ 
ries  have  generally  a  secret  nook  in  which  eeatiahaad 
books  in  great  request  are  reserved  for  a  fc v  qpiei  aad 
discreet  friends.    In  the  whole  of  Vienna  there  aie  ealy 
two  circulating  libraries  of  any  sise,  and  four  ssmU  osei 
like  this  at  GrKts.    In  OUmOti  in  Moravia^  li^ewiset 
there  is  only  one  small  library  of  this  kind*    la  lai- 

*  A  trivial  novelist,  some  fifty  years  old,  whooi  maboij 
now  reads. 
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•pnok)  the  et^iial  of  Tyrol,  there  wu,  a  few  years  ago, 
aitfo  OM.  Now  there  is  noiu;  for  the  person  who  for- 
merly managed  it,  lately  gave  it  np ;  and  there  has  been 
no  new  one  established,  for  fear,  probably,  ae  I  was  told, 
of  the  Jeooits.  |n  Munich,  again,  there  are  about  a  full 
half-dozen  of  very  respectable  circulating  libraries ;  and 
a  number  of  small  ones  besides.  The  80,000  inhabitants 
of  Dresden  are  supplied  with  spiritual  food  by  twenty 
magazines  of  the  same  kind,  great  and  small. 

This  is  characteristic  enough,  not  of  Gratz  only 
and  Styiia,  but  of  the  whole  of  Austria.  And  Herr 
Kohl  knows  very  well  too,  though  he  does  not 
choose  to  mention  it,  that  certain  Bureaucratiste 
in  Berlin  are  as  completely  opposed  to  free  print- 
ing and  free  reading  as  the  priests  are  at  Vienna. 
We  ohall  have  to  wait  also  some  years  and  some 
days  before  we  shall  be  able  to  say  whether  the 
provincial  states,  lately  called  into  existence  in  the 
North,  are  anything  more  efficient  for  public  and 
national  purposes  than  those  of  the  South  of  Grer- 
many,  as  they  are  described  in  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

The  aaeemhlies  of  the  states  (  Landtags-wrsamnUuih 
jftm)  which  are  helfl  here,  (in  the  Landkam  at  Griits,) 
now  do  the  country  very  little  good,  and  very  little 
ham.    Formerly,  however,  they  were  important  and 
infiaeiitial  enough;  and,  like  the  states  of  Barcelona, 
ne^er  submitted  to  the  authority  of  a  new  sovereign 
without  imposhig  on  him  an  oath  that  he  would  keep 
the  eonstitution,  and  obtaining  j&om  him  certain  popular 
eonee^nons.    This  oath  had  to  be  taken  publicly  before 
the  gate  of  the  city,  otherwise  the  new  sovereign  could 
BM  he  admitted.    On  these  occasions  the  Styrian  estates 
were  wont  to  show  themselves  much  more  sturdy  asser- 
tom  of  national  rights  than  the  sturdiest  of  our  modem 
Parlisnients.    Altogether,  however  much  the  Hapsbur- 
geis  have  been  wont  to  boast  of  the  loyalty  of  their 
Stpiaa  snbjeots,  their  history  is  ftiU  of  instances,  in 
which  they  have  made  the  most  determined  stand  against 
the  inroads  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  it  is  only  the  violent 
suppreeelon  of  these  repeated  popular  movements  that  has 
broufl^t  the  country  to  ite  present  state  of  politick  indg- 
nificMiee.    Styria  was,  at  one  period  of  German  history, 
of  mnob  greater  extent,  and  of  much  greater  importance, 
than  we  ind  it  now.    It  has  fallen  from  its  days  of  glory. 
The  nme  is  true  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Gaiin- 
tfaia,  a  frequently-repeated  name  fn.  the  old  German 
history,  and  a  might  that  could  make  itself  be  &lt,  if  not 
in  Europe,  at  least  in  Deutschland.    But  now,  in  these 
latter  days,  both  these  countries  have  become  remark- 
ably silenk    They  speak  nothing,  and  nobody  speaks 
of  theou    They  are  two  small  weights  that  add  their 
unnoticed  momentum  to  the  gravitating  mass  of  Austria. 
Well  worth  the  while  it  were  for  any  thoroughly  learned 
and  intelligent  man  to  write  the  history  of  this  country 
io  its  great  contrasts ;  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  as  it  might  be : 
and  men  both  learned  and  intelligent  enough  for  this 
pnrpoee  there  doubtless  are  somewhere  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mnr  and  the  Drave ;  but  what  learned  and  intelligent 
men  earn  doin  Austria, they dar^notdo ;  not  m) do  certainly 
as  the  sacredness  of  truth,  the  dignity  of  science,  and  the 
interest  of  their  country  would  demand.*    No  less  in- 
teresting would  be  the  history  of  the  estates  of  the  arch- 
dudiy  of  Aus^a  itself,  and  of  every  other  province  of 
the  Anstrian  empire.    But  all  these  important  subjects 
have  been  either  not  handled  at  all  hitherto,  or  handled 
with  such  a  shrewd  and  subtle  delicacy,  that  the  naked 
truth  can  be  discerned  only  by  a  few  eyes  practised 
to  see  through  sac^,  and  to  know  by  a  peculiar  instinct 
nader  what  decent  clod  every  dead  dog  lies  buried. 

The  last  public  homage  which  the  St^an  estates  paid 
to  their  prinoe,  acoordihg  to  the  ancient  constitutional 
practice,  (the  sovereign  at  the  same  time  taking  the  oath 

*  U  Hr.  Kohl  ignorant  of  the  «  Ot$okkikie  wm  Outreich 
und  Steiermark,'"  hif  ScHKELLMK :  1828?  The  author  lived 
eighteen  years  in  Styria,  and  writes  in  a  very  free  and  manly 
spirit.    His  book  was  not  printed  in  Austria,  however. 


to  them,)  was  in  the  year  1728,  when  Charles  TI.  was 
emperor.  The  ceremony  (for  it  was  nothing  more) 
which  he  volunteered  to  perform  so  many  years  after  his 
accession,  Maria-Theresa  and  Joseph  did  not  think^  it 
worth  the  while  to  repeat ;  and  this  epoch  of  Maria- 
Theresa  and  Joseph,  in  many  respects  so  glorious  to 
Austria,  must  be  named  as  that  in  which  the  Duchy  of 
Styria  lost  its  last  show  of  a  bulwark  against  arbitrary 
sway.  This  fine  country,  like  so  many  other  Austrian 
provinces,  is  now  altogetiier  without  any  constitutional 
means  of  asserting  the  public  liberty.  They  who  rule, 
however,  are  very  much  mistaken  if  they  imagine  that 
the  once  dear  liberties  of  Styria,  because  the  traces  of 
its  glory  are  elDftced,  are  now  no  longer  either  needed  or 
desired. 

We  wish  we  had  time  and  space  here  to  illus- 
trate this  matter  of  the  Grerman  estates  fully  ;  be« 
cause  it  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers  that 
the  present  despotic  form  of  government  which 
systematically  rappreeees  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  more  or  less  in  every  state  of  Germany,  is 
not  native  to  that  country,  but  altogether  foreign 
and  superinduced.  The  great  elector  of  Bnmden- 
burg,  the  founder  of  the  present  Prussian  mon- 
archy, attained  (as  the  student  of  history  knows) 
to  absolute  power  only  hy  anatbof  positive  pubOe 
perjury .  The  liberals  of  Grermany,  when  they  ask 
for  a  free  constitution,  not  in  name  only,  but  i^ 
deed,  are  not  asking  for  anything  new,  but  for  that 
which  was  old  and  hereditary  in  their  nation. 
Political  liberalism  in  the  nortii  of  Germany  has 
been  put  down  by  fi'au4  and  by  force ;  just  as 
ecclesiastical  freedom  was  aimihilated  by  Ferdir 
nand  II.  (a  native,  by  the  way,  of  this  very  place, 
Gratz)  in  the  south.  Having  spoken  of  the  occa- 
sion on  which  Styria  lost  her  civil  rights,  we  can- 
not do  better  (lere  (although  a  little  out  of  th^ 
geographical  order  of  the  narrative)  than  allow 
Mr.  Kohl  to  state,  at  some  length,  how  she  lost  her 
religious  liberties. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Protestantism 
was  widely  spread  in  the  duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  nobility  had  become 
Protestant ;  and  even  the  Emperor  Maximilian  IL 
(1564-1576)  had  shown  himself  in  some  degree  favour- 
able to  the  new  doctrine!  In  particular,  he  had,  at  one 
time,  seriously  deliberated  whether  he  should  not  take 
the  sacrament  in  both  kinds ;  and  he  had  substantially 
acknowledged  many  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  Eyen  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Austrian  nobles  kept  private  chaplains  in  their  own 
castles,  at  first  publicly  and  freely,  then  privately  and 
in  secret.  How  glorious  for  Grermany  had  Maximilian 
only  followed  the  impulse  of  his  heart,  and  added  the 
authority  of  the  imperial  name  to  the  great  moral  might 
of  the  reformed  faith  !  How  happy  for  Germany  to  have 
had  one  confession,  and  one  church, — then  the  political 
unity,  so  much  talked  of,  might  have  been  something 
more  than  a  beautiful  ghost !  And  how  bloody  and  bru- 
talizing, how  irremediably  baneful  were  the  wars  that 
the  Ferdinands  of  the  seventeenth  century  carried  on 
against  the  outbreaking  light  of  Luther's  gospel !  These 
wars  had  the  effect  of  cringing  back  the  nobility  alto- 
gether to  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  the  whole  population 
of  Austria  and  Styria  fell  back  again,  faint  and  hopeless, 
on  the  bosom  of  their  dead  mother.  Still,  howerer, 
some  remnants  of  the  ancient  Evangelical  church  sur- 
vive, as  well  in  Styria  as  in  the  district  of  the  Upper 
Ens,  more  especially  in  the  mountain  border  region  be- 
tween Styria  and  the  valley  of  the  Salza. 

According  to  Steller,  there  were,  in  the  year  1839, 
in  the  district  of  the  Upper  Ens  15,300  Lutherans,  and 
in  Styria  5200,  principally  in  the  high  country  about  the 
Ausseer  and  the  Hallstadter  Lakes.  A  Protestant 
clergyman,  with  whom  I  had  occasion  to  converse,  in- 
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fonned  me  that  there  were  (in  1 84 1 )  1 7,000  ProteBtants  in 
Austria:  and  I  give  credit  to  his  authority;  because  the 
Protestants  here  being  so  few  in  comparison  of  the 
whole  popuktion,  are,  naturally  enough,  much  interest- 
ed to  keep  an  exact  account  of  their  numbers.  In  Up- 
per Austria,  they  form  twelve  congregations ;  in  Styria, 
besides  Griitz,  three.  In  Lower  Austria  there  are  no  Pro- 
testant rural  congregations ;  but  in  Vienna  alone  there  are 
12,000  Eyangelical  and  Calyinistic.  In  Carinthia  and 
Camiola,  again,  a  great  number  of  Protestants  remain ; 
about  18,000.  Very  remarkable,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  esteemed,  that  (except  120  Calrinists)  there  are 
no  Protestants  in  the  whole  of  Tyrol.  This  country  is 
the  pure  Catholic  district  of  the  German,  as  Croatia  is  of 
the  SlaYonic-Hungarian,  provincea  of  the  empire. 

The  Jesuits  and  Capuchins,  no  doubt,  came  snuffing 
heresy  about  the  Hallstadter  See  and  in  the  gorges  of 
the  "  Dead  Mountain,"  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  but  it  is 
almost  as  difficult  to  hunt  out  men  in  some  of  these 
comers  as  chamois-goats ;  and  so  this  one  and  that  one 
escaped,  and  the  pure  faith  was  propagated  in  secret 
They  had  a  practice  also,  which  strict  morality  might 
question,  but  which  certainly  had  a  considerable  influ- 
ence in  preserring  a  seed  for  the  season  of  fVeedom  that 
was  hoped  for: — when  no  other  source  of  safety  was 
left,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  conform  outwardly  to  the 
Catholic  Church;  while,m  their  hearts  and  in  their  secret 
communings,  they  remained  true  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformers.  In  the  dark  stormy  nights,  when  the  moun- 
tain blast  howled,  and  the  flood  came  roaring  down  the 
rocky  glens, — when  no  hound  of  a  Capuchin  dared  ven- 
ture out  to  track  the  scent  of  human  blood, — when  the 
little  children  also  were  in  bed,  firom  whose  innocent 
prattle  the  inquisitive  priests  were  wont  at  times  to 
draw  the  materials  of  their  parents*  condemnation, — 
then  were  the  pious  writings  of  Luther,  and  the  Saxon 
hymn-books,  silently  brought  out,  and  the  secret  worship 
was  celebrated,  to  which  only  the  eldest  sou  and 
daughter  of  the  house  were  admitted  as  confidants.  Their 
pious  books  they  kept  in  crevices  of  the  wall,  beneath 
the  floor,  or  in  any  secret  recess  of  the  cottage.  *Tis 
only  a  few  years  ago  that,  on  occasion  of  some  old  houses 
in  this  district  having  been  pulled  down,  Lutheran 
hymn-books  and  German  Bibles  were  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  walls.  So  carefully  did  the  pious  pea- 
sants preserve  the  inestimable  treasure,  the  Word  of 
GoJ> — a  treasure  obtained  only  by  the  most  persevering 
efforts  of  concealed  ingenuity,  and  to  be  guarded  there- 
fore as  the  apple  of  the  eye,  and  as  the  jewel  of  God's 
sanctuary. 

Many  of  these  mountain  heretics  were  doubtless  disco- 
vered, and  severely  punished :  others  were  banished  to 
Transylvania.  That  country  still  shows  many  names 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Traun  and  Gosau  vales.  Not 
a  few  of  the  richer  sort  voluntarily  withdrew  themselves 
from  a  country  where  they  could  not  e^joy  the  charac- 
teristic privilege  of  a  reasoning  being— the  right  to  think ; 
and  among  these  some  settled  in  Prussia,  as,  for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  name  of  Herzberg,  from  whom  the 
famous  Prussian  diplomatist  of  that  name  was  descend- 
ed. Of  the  rich  who  did  not  emigrate,  almost  all  were 
forced  to  conform :  only  a  few  of  the  poorest  sort, — 
•*  Holz  kneckte,*^  log-carriers,  as  they  call  them  in  Styria, 
escaped  at  once  the  degradation  of  a  forced  conversion, 
and  the  misfortune  of  exile. 

For  160  years  did  a  secret  Protestantism,  under  the 
mask  of  Popish  conformity,  maintain  itself  in  these  lone- 
ly mountain-glens,— a  remarkable  fact,  to  which  a  pa- 
rallel is  found  only  in  the  well-known  history  of  the 
Albigenses,  the  humble  and  quiet  Crypto-Protestants  of 
Piedmont. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1781,  at  the  fiat  of  Joseph  IL, 
appeared  the  long-delayed  edict  of  toleration.  Imme- 
diately on  the  appearance  of  this  document,  the  conceal- 
ed lights  of  the  Protestant  tapers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hallstildter  See  began  to  come  forth  and  twinkle:  and  in 
a  district  where  no  bishop  had  suspected  anything  but 
the  most  loyal  and  unalloyed  Catholicism,  there  were 
tniddenly  congregated  about  3000  peasants,  who  pub- 
licly declared  themselves  adherents  of  the  heretical 


faith.  A  pious  Catholic  pastor  in  the  neighbouhood 
found,  on  a  muster,  only  two  or  three  families  remainisg 
of  his  once-numerous  congregation ;  and  his  eyes  w«n 
grieved  daily  to  behold  those  who  had  so  lately  kneeled 
at  his  own  altar,  now  busily  employed  in  taking  adTas- 
tage  of  the  imperial  license,  and  building  Protestui 
churches  or  meeting-houses. 

We  can  only  hastily  refer  our  readers  here  to 
the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Austrian  government 
in  reference  to  the  Protestants  of  Zillerthal,  in  the 
Tyrol.*  These  proceedings  show  plainly  enou^ 
that  the  Toleration  Act  of  Joseph  is  still  regarded 
by  the  dominant  party  in  Austria,  pretty  much  in 
the  same  light  that  the  Catholic  Enumcipation  Act 
is  by  the  High  Church  party  among  ourselyes. 
Leaving  Gratz,  and  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Mur,  we  encounter  a  phenomenon  of  a  very  pain- 
f  ul  description,  too  common  in  all  Alpine  countries. 
It  shall  be  the  last  painful  subject  with  which,  on 
the  present  occasion,  we  shall  have  to  do. 

A  little  above  Gratz  begins  the  oonntry  of  the  Cntiv, 
called  here  Trodddn  or  TroUdny  and  in  Ctfinthu, 
Kodter,  In  Lower  Styria,  a  hilly  wine-oouatiy,  is 
which  the  inhabitants  lead  a  somewhat  less  labenwt 
life,  only  a  very  few  of  them  occur ;  and  ftuther  down, 
where  the  Mur  enters  Croatia,  not  a  single  one  is  to  be 
found.  Here,  again,  where  the  valleys  are  nairower^tiie 
climate  more  raw,  the  food  less  nourishing  and  nls- 
brious,  some  of  these  wretched  flgnres  of  abnonullii- 
manity  meet  the  eye  in  almost  every  village.  Whk 
timid,  cowering  mien,  with  dull,  listless  eyes,  with  beat 
legs,  with  goitred  neck,  (many  have  three,  or  even  foo 
thick  swellings  on  their  throat,)  these  misshapen  abor- 
tions drag  themselves  everywhere  through  the  8tieei& 
'TIS  the  saddest  lopping  and  laming  of  hnmaiiity  that  is 
to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  earth;  for  the  body  is  u 
deformed  as  the  soul  is  debased ;  and  the  undetstaodiaj 
as  blinded  as  the  feelings  an  perverted.  These  wieteked 
creatnns  are,  for  the  most  part,  malicioQS,  revengeftl, 
and  cruel.  They  exhibit,  when  they  eat,  a  moat  nn- 
oious,  and  entinly  brutal  appetite ;  as,  indeed,  all  their 
sensual  propensities  are  manifested  in  a  most  bmtal  and 
disgusting  way.  Like  the  brutes,  they  have  genexallf  a 
keen  scent;  but  their  hearing,  as  an  observer  stated  to 
me,  is  seldom  very  acute.  Their  growth  displays  a» 
vigour,  and  they  an  mostly  of  small  stature.  Thu  is  > 
small  kindness  of  Natnn  to  these  nnfortuiatesjforwhkh 
we  ought  to  be  thankftil ;  for  if  these  unsightly  shapes 
wen  allowed  to  attain  a  large  and  fbll  development, the 
sight  would  be  altogether  intolerable.  The  vital  power 
in  them,  however,  imperfect  as  it  is,  exhibits  toq^hatfi 
enough  at  times.  They  often  live  to  a  great  a^,  ^ 
many  of  them  drag  tiieir  unhappy  existence  on  for 
seventy  years,  and  more — a  misery  to  thenselvss,  aod 
an  eye-son  to  cnation. 

Upper  Styria  is  the  proper  head-quarters  of  CratiBisa. 
As,  on  the  one  hand,  it  disappean  towards  the  sooth,  is 
the  mon  level  country,  so,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to- 
wards Salzburg,  it  decreases,  and  in  Bavaria  ceaiK* 
completely.  In  Luiz  Uien  is  not  one  to  be  seen:  is 
Salzburg  not  a  few  still  nmain. 

It  is  not  a  little  nmarkable,  that  then  an  wbob  ;»* 
lages  and  valleys  which  an  nnvisited  by  this  inflieiioB. 
while  other  adijaceat  localities  suffer  beyond  the  vv»^ 
Then  is,  for  instance,  not  far  from  FrwlaUt^  a  dtstikt 
called  *^  in  der  gams"  when  it  is  said  that  eveiy  hotae 
has  two  or  three  Trodddn  among  its  inmates.  Haoy 
persons  an  of  opinion  that  this  pecnliarity  is  to  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  inflnenoe  of  the  aoUL  Here,  asjB 
other  places,  a  general  observatioii  is  made,  (wheUwr 
well-founded  or  not,  I  have  not  the  means  to  aij,)  that 
in  the  day-fdate  districts,  a  much  mon  marked  taideoey 
to  Cnthusm  appears  than  in  the  neighbouhood  of  li"^ 
stone. 

The  people  themselves  have  many  waysofexplaajg 

*  In  the  jmc  1886.    See  an  article  in  TU  Omtrkrlj  ft- 
o/etr,  vol  Ixiv.  p.  120, 
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this  odioiu  phenomeRon.  The  commonest  theory,  with 
them,  is  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  water ;  and  many 
spring  stand  in  bad  repate  with  the  boors,  and  are 
branded  through  a  whole  district,  as  fountains  out  of 
which  one  may  drink  stupidity,  goitres,  and  Cretinism. 
Abont  three  hours'  walk  from  Pi^eiien,  there  is  in  the 
so-called  ^  long  meadow,"  {lange  wiete,)  a  fountain  which 
yields  a  pure  delicious  water ;  but  it  stands  under  the 
rustic  interdict, and  is  called  ** Kropf-mtdle"  or  goitre- 
well.  The  cattle  drink  out  of  this  well  without  any  in- 
jury ;  but  men  who  allay  their  thirst  by  drinking  from 
this  stream,  cannot  possibly  escape  goitres,  they  say,  and 
( in  the  case  of  young  persons)  Cretinism.  Other  springs, 
again,  bear  a  good  reputation  in  the  country,  and  are 
recommended  as  the  antidote  to  the  bane  which  is  in  the 
former. 

Mr.  Kohl  returns  to  this  cnrioas  but  painful 
sabjecty  in  several  parts  of  his  tour.  We  can  only 
afford  to  add  the  following ;  remarking  at  the  same 
time,  in  passing,  that  the  author's  assertion,  in  the 
extrmct  just  made  with  regard  to  the  longevity  of 
the  Cretins,  (if  taken  generally,)  is  contradicted 
by  the  best  medical  authorities,  (see  the  article  in 
Copland's  Dictionary ;)  and  also  by  that  most  re- 
spectable perambulator  of  Deutschland,  Charles 
Julias  Weber.* 

To  the  west  of  Eisen&rzt  lies  a  district  called  "  the 
Radmer."  There  are  found  the  greatest  number  of 
Cretins,  especially  in  ^^  Upper  Radmer,*'  which  is  quite 
fall  of  Troddelns,  though  in  a  very  high  situation.  A 
young  man  firom  this  district  was  named  to  me,  who,  till 
his  eighth  year,  had  been  quite  healthy  and  sound.  He 
had  attended  school  with  the  boys  of  his  own  age,  and 
made  considerable  progress  in  his  studies,  when  suddenly 
a  dulness,  and  a  shynessybecame  observable  in  his  eye.f 
(This  dulness  of  the  eye  is  generally  the  first  symptom 
of  ai^pmaching  Cretinism ;  and  experienced  persons  can 
tell  fimn  the  look  of  a  child's  eye,  in  the  cradle,  whether 
it  is  to  share  the  common  joy  of  intellectual  day,  or  is 
destined  to  spiritual  darkness.)  Then  his  features  as- 
nuned  a  stupid  and  rigid  appearance ;  his  legs  bent  in- 
wards, and  became  crooked ;  his  gait  became  clumsy  and 
slow;  Ms  memory,  and  his  desire  of  knowledge  vanished ; 
his  mind  was  blunted  in  all  directions ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate parents  saw  their  hopeAil  son  sent  down  into  the 
dark  inanity  of  perfect  Cretinism — an  abnormal  crea- 
ture, without  feeling,  without  thought,  and  yet  living, 
aad  yet  a  man. 

Here  in  Styria,  also,  as  in  Switserland,  the  poor  Trod- 
delns are  looked  on  by  the  people  as  a  sort  of  hallowed 
persons;  and  any  iigury  offered  to  the  Troddel  of  any 
fiunily,  is  highly  resented.  Nothing  is  more  natural 
than  this  idea;  partly  because  these  helpless  creatures 
actually  stand  in  need  of  all  the  sympathy  their  fellow 
mortals  can  give  them;  partly  because,  in  their  myste- 
rioios  and  apparently-undeserved  infliction,  the  friends  of 
the  helpless  victim  recognise  the  hand  of  Heaven,  and 
cherish  the  fixed  opinion  that  the  poor  Cretin  suffers  vi- 
cariously for  the  sins  of  the  whole  family  to  which  he 
belongs.  And,  in  almost  all  nations,  a  certain  saintly 
halo  is  piously  allowed  to  encircle  the  head  of  those  who 
are  unsound  in  mind;  for  what  men  cannot  explain  by 
any  second  cause,  they  inevitably  refer  to  the  great  First 
Cause ;  besides,  that  in  the  common  and  normal  condition 
of  the  mind,  there  is  often  less  to  remind  us  of  our  con- 
nexion with  a  higher  spiritual  world,  than  in  the  extra- 
ordinaxy  and  abnormal. 

Very  good! — ^witness  animal  magnetism.  A 
Crerman  that  does  not  philosophize,  is  a  traitor  to 
his  country.      Our  way  is  now  clear  to  allude 
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more  particularly  to  some  of  the  good  things  in 
Styria,  Of  these,  unquestionably  the  best  at  pre- 
Bent-— though,  unfortunately,  it  cannot  last  for 
ever — ^is  the  Archduke  John,  ^^der  Johnnn^*  as 
the  good  people  familiarly  call  him ;  plain  John, 
with  an  emphatic  article — the  John,  as  we  in  Scot- 
land talk  of  th^  Bruce,  and  as  the  old  Greeks  did  of 
•  imMf^ytt — the  Socrates.  Him,  however,  because 
we  have  no  space,  and  because  he  has  been  suffi- 
ciently eulogized  already  by  Captain  Hall,  we  are 
compelled  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  merely  naming 
on  the  present  occasion ;  remarking  only  as  wo 
pass,  how  strange  a  thing  a  real  prince  who  knows 
his  duty,  and  who  does  it,  must  have  become  in 
modem  Europe,  since,  when  we  do  meet  with  one 
now  and  then  like  this  Archduke  Jolm,  or  the 
famous  Duke  of  Weimar,  the  press  must  imme- 
diately blare  out  such  multitudinous  blasts  of 
laudation.  Honour  be  to  the  good  Archduke 
John !  We  are  thankful  to  Heaven  that  there  is 
at  least  one  prince  in  the  world  who  knows  he  has 
something  else  to  do  on  Grod's  earth  than  to  get 
into  debt,  to  shoot  partridges,  and  to  drink  wine 
to-day,  and  soda-water  to-morrow.  Go  to  Gratz, 
whoever  has  money  in  his  pocket,  and  inspect  the 
Johanneiumy  or  public  national  museum  of  the 
duchy — ^that  part  of  the  Archduke  John  concern- 
ing which  he  can  say  triumphantly,  as  H<nTice 
said — *^Non  omnis  mortar — I  shall  not  o//die;"  and 
then  let  him  travel  up  the  country  to  the  iron 
mines  at  Vorde'nberg,  where  he  may  chance  to  see 
the  other  part  of  him  which  shall  die.  A  prince 
who  is  the  best  landlord,  the  best  miner,  the  best 
farmer,  the  best  public  economist,  the  best  chamois- 
hunter,  the  best  dancer,  and  the  best  fellow  alto- 
gether, in  the  country  to  which  he  belongs, — is 
really  a  thing  to  be  looked  at  and  loved.  A  prince 
indeed ! — a  Furgty  as  the  Germans  emphatically 
phrase  it  ;  a  person  Fibst  in  all  good  works  and 
noble  qualities.  This  is  the  aristocracy  whose 
heraldry  we  delight  to  acknowledge.  But  we 
must  proceed  in  our  catalogue  of  good  things. 
The  Styrian  steel — ^*'  the  Noric  blade,"  as  our  poets, 
taught  by  the  Romans,  phrase  it — ^has  long  been 
known  as  the  best  in  the  world.  The  principal 
seat  of  this  is  at  Eisenerz,  in  the  mountain  ridge 
that  divides  the  valley  of  the  Mur  from  that  of  the 
Ens.  This  Mr.  Kohl  visits,  and  examines  the 
mines.  We  pass  on,  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
till  we  reach  this  Ens-thai ;  and  the  first  object  that 
meets  us  there  is  the  famous  Benedictine  cloister 
of  Admont,  founded  in  the  year  1074,  where  there 
is  a  capital  library,  containing  100,000  volumes, 
Mr.  Kohl  assures  us  ;  and  excellent  quarters,  as  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  found  when  he  was  there.  Here, 
and  beyond  this,  higher  up  the  valley  to  the  west, 
the  Alpine  scenery  becomes  truly  sublime.  We 
do  not  think  Herr  Kohl  particularly  happy  in  hi» 
descriptions;  but  the  following  may  serve  as  a 
specimen : 

'Tis  truly  astonishing  how  Nature  has  often  shaken 
out  her  cornucopia  so  freely,  that  her  abundance  becomes 
a  very  burden  to  mortals.  Thus  in  Hungary,  for  in- 
stance, and  in  Egypt,  she  has  collected  so  much  slime 
and  rich  fat  loam,  that  humanity  is  well-nigh  choked 
with  it.  Thus  in  Prussia,  she  has  riddled  out  such  a  flat 
breadth  of  prose  and  sand,  that  people  must  stand  and 
stare  at  every  little  hillock,  as  if  it  were  a  miracle  of 
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nfttare.  Here,  again,  in  Styria,  she  has  dropped  down 
Buch  multitudinous  masses  of  pioturesqne  rocks,  that 
men,  amid  this  oTer-ahondanoe  of  the  beaatifhl,  are  like 
to  starre  for  the  want  of  what  is  necessary.  On  a  single 
fiquare  mile  of  this  country,  there  is  congregated  more  of 
this  rocky  material  of  the  sublime,  than  were  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  all  the  landscape  gardeners  in 
Europe.  Take  one  of  these  high-throned,  stem-corn- 
maniiuig  Titans,  or  even  one  of  hu  vassahi  and  snb-Tas- 
sals  here  between  the  Ens  and  the  Mur,  and  plant  him 
suddenly  down  before  the  door  of  some  honest  boor  in 
Brandenburg,  the  boor  will  fall  down  and  worship,  (people 
haye  worshipped  less  worthy  things,)  and  pilgrims  will 
come  fh>m  far  Pomerania  and  join  him  on  their  knees. 

The  plains  of  Hungary,  and  the  heights  of  upper 
Styria,  are  two  perfect  opposites,  which  we  may  repre- 
sent analogically  thus  :  suppose  a  long  picture-gallery, 
filled  in  its  whole  length  with  pictures  of  one  kind  only, 
landscapes  in  which  nothing  appears  but  four  things  va- 
finitely  represented— clouds,  grass-fields,  a  stork,  and  a 
well.  This  is  Hungary.  Suppose,  now,  a  picture-gal- 
lery Aimished  on  all  sides  witii  eyery  possible  yariety  of 
the  picturesque — with  rocks,  with  forests,  with  rivers, 
with  mountain  gorges  and  deyil's-bridges,  with  wizard 
paths  and  chamois-goat  ladders.  Aloft,  like  troops  of 
misty-mantled  spirits,  float  the  restless  clouds  oyer  the 
snowy  peaks,  while  deep  dark  mines  gape  beneath. 
Mother  earth  has  uplifted  here  her  front  so  high,  that 
the  sky  is  yisible  to  mortal  eyes  only  in  a  few  patches; 
and  only  in  patches  appear  the  few  acres  of  workiJ[>le 
ground  that  man  can  claim  here  for  his  own  profit  amid 
the  unappropriated  wilderness  of  roek.  As  the  trees 
find  their  nourishment  with  difficulty,  working  their  roots 
between  the  chinks,  and  thrusting  themselyes  into  the 
moist  recesses  of  the  stone,  so  men  grow  here  also  scan- 
lily,  and  are  found  only  in  spots,  where  haply  there  may 
be  room  for  them.  With  such  materials  suppose  the 
▼igorous  brush  of  some  Salyator  Rosa  to  have  filled  for 
you  as  much  canvass  as  you  desire;  cover  all  the  walls 
with  such  pictures,  not  your  main  gallery  merely,  but 
every  antechamber,  corridor,  stair,  and  lobby,  and  the 
whole  house  to  its  smallest  closet  and  comer — this  is 
Styria.  E$  Ut  &%»  Anblick  zum  Ertehreeken/ — ^'Tis  a 
spectacle  of  wonder,  a  spectacle  of  terror.  It  is  as  if 
one  were  set  down  to  feast  on  a  dish  of  pure  pepper,  or 
to  hear  a  concert  of  mere  trumpet-blasts  blaring  in  from 
all  sides,  amid  the  loud  roar  of  which  the  soft  notes  of 
Ihe  flute  and  of  the  violin  were  altogether  mute. 

There  remain  yet  the  two  best  things  in  Styria  ; 
and  the  first  is  the  Chamois-goats  and  the  Cha- 
mois-hunters, with  whom  Mr.  Kohl  was  wisely 
careful  to  cidtiyate  a  particular  acquaintance  in 
these  alpine  regions.  Of  course  there  is  no  me^ 
thod  of  travelling  in  such  places,  but  pedeatrian- 
izing ;  and  pedestrianizing  amid  such  magnificent 
mazes  of  mist  and  mountain  no  wise  man  will  ven- 
ture without  a  guide ;  and  of  guides^  where  such 
a  one  may  be  had,  an  old  Gemsen-jfiger  is  in- 
comparably the  best.  Herr  Kohl  has  reported  at 
length  some  of  his  sporting  conversations  with 
these  heroes  of  the  cliff.  Here  follows  one.  The 
English  reader  will  understand  that  the  old  he 
Chamois-goat  is  caUed  a  Boci,  the  she  goat  a  Gets, 
and  the  young  ones  KUsen :— - 

''You  say  that  the  old  bocks  have  a  habit  of  skulking 
behind  the  herd,  sitting  (like  great  men)  apart  from  the 
yulgar  throng.  Did  yon  ever  bring  down  such  a  kmg  of 
Gemsen,  yourself !'' 

**  O,  Jesus  Maria,  and  that  I  did  !— Onee  I  spied  such 
a  solitary  old  fellow  beside  that  rock-waU  yonder  ;  a 
big  rough  old  bock  with  a  voice  like  a  bear.  This  fel- 
low, as  soon  as  he  observed  us  on  tiie  heights  above  him, 
began  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  green 
platform  where  he  stood,  taking  note  of  onr  bearings. 
This  they  always  do  when  they  q>y  the  jiiger  ;  for  they 
Are  no  fools  the  gemseoi  and  nerer  nm  right  into  the 


blue  air  after  their  noses  without  knowing  wliere  tbej 
are  going.  But  for  aU  their  cunning  we  jiger  jet  bsv 
how  to  get  the  better  of  them.  I  had  two  Jlger-boji 
with  me,  and  them  I  told  to  stay  ^ere  they  wen,  ud 
appear  to  be  occupying  themselves  with  ttih  thing  ud 
with  that,  without  minding  the  gams.  Mesnirfaile  I 
made  a  circuit  among  the  rocks  by  ways  known  to  mj- 
self,  mounted  myself  on  a  cliff  higher  than  where  tbi 
bock  stood,  and  intercepted  him  fkom  behind.  Uj  boji 
remained  where  I  left  them,  and  the  cams  eontfamedu 
walk  up  and  down,  reconnoitring  their  movement.  I 
had  thus  time  to  advance  and  take  a  sure  aim ;  ud 
then  bang  t  went  my  gun,  and  its  contents  into  the  sto- 
mach of  the  poor  brute.  I  had  shot  it  dean  thzongh  the 
heart.  'Twas  lucky  forme  that  the  windwuinsy 
face  ;  for  we  jiigers  with  a  fair  wind  sail  wont.  Hid 
the  breeze  been  blowing  from  me  to  the  gaait,  aadi« 
contrariwise,  all  my  caution  and  cunning  m^  bn 
helped  me  little. 

"  Two  things  an  Alpine  jilger  must  always  attend  to: 
(1,)  the  wind,  as  I  have  just  been  telling  you,  and  (2.) 
the  colour — that's  to  say  his  own  colour.  A  fine  nev 
glossy  hat  is  the  worst  possible  for  the  hills ;  it  must  be 
old  and  gray.  His  jacket  also,  and  his  trousers  most  be 
gray,  without  bright  metal  buttons,  whidi  twinkle  iotbe 
sun  and  make  a  jingle  against  the  rocks.  Hie  joifig 
gallants  with  their  gay  toggery  always  bag  leae  thu  we 
old  stagers ;  for  they  will  be  showing  themsehvalvaji 
to  the  sun,  whereas  one  of  us  with  a  gray,  raiiHcosied 
thread-bare  jacket,  takes  his  stand  beside  the  oMttmip 
of  a  tree  as  stiff  and  as  gray  as  himself,  and  the  eimaiB|est 
old  bock  on  the  crag  can't  get  a  guess  of  our  wheieakoets 
till  there  is  something  past  guessing  about  nearer  heae." 

"  0  1  yon  barbarians,"  said  I ;  ^and  time  yon  sneifc 
about  your  bloody  business  like  wolves  on  the  poor  ii- 
nocent  sheep  1" 

* —  s  HwA  wM  so— even  so  mein  Herr-^Aer  mtr  «i/J 
hait  leb*n — ^but  an  honest  man  most  live."  * 

**  You  said  the  old  bocks  were  won't  to  separate  tbei- 
selves  from  the  herd,  and  to  grase  ^one.  Bo  the  ^ 
(the  females)  do  the  same  t" 

**  Sehaun't^if  your  wMgeboren  will  attend,  111  tcQ 
how  we  manage  it  with  the  ^€\un.  The  old  ^mm  re- 
main almost  constantly  with  the  herd,  and  the  oldest  h 
always  the  most  important  personage  in  the  tioof- 
much  more  important  than  the  bock,  who  only  eooKs 
when  his  own  business  calls  him — and  rules  only  w)u> 
that  business  lasts.  The  oldest  geis,  on  the  other  bed, 
is  the  proper  leader  of  the  herd,  and  knows  every  &eezit 
path  and  crag  and  cranny  of  the  rocks.  This  geis  we 
call  in  our  Jsger  language  the  Vor-^i  (i- '-  ^ 
gei$  that  goes  before,^  and  we  take  care  never  to  sbott 
her  ;  for  if  we  shot  her,  by  leaving  the  herd  to  a  arw 
leader,  we  would  force  ourselves  to  hunt  upon  a  new 
plan.  For  when  the  vor-geis  fiUls,  either  a  new  leader  ii 
chosen  who  has  new  devices  in  her  head,  or  the  bod 
breaks  up  into  two  or  three  troops,  each  with  a  eepiiKe 
head ;  and  the  ways  and  haunts  of  each  of  these  act 
be  studied  tiioronghly  and  watched  by  the  Jiger  ^ 
fore  he  can  hope  to  do  any  good.  Soch  a  disnpcei 
of  the  herd  never  takes  place  when  the  bock  is  ^ 
Therefore,  as  1  told  yonr  wokipeboren,  the  vor-^  a  tbe 
queen  of  the  whole  congregation  ;  and  let  their  nnabff 
dwindle  to  never  so  little,  she  will  never  leare  th?& 
Only  when  she  becomes  very  old,  and  has  no  longer  uJ 
kitzen,  and  the  warm  mother's  instinct  in  her  breast  be- 
gins to  cool,  then  she  is  observed  to  lag  behind  the  re^. 
partly,  perhaps,  because  she  cannot  keep  op  at  the  mo* 
smart  pace,  partly  because  she  has  no  longer  the  »■* 
taste  for  society.  Such  old  geisen  we  shoot  off,  w^ 
we  find  them,  without  scruple,  for  that  does  no  ham- 

**  Every  herd  of  Geisen  has  its  *home'  (J7rti«i»)° 
the  mountains,  to  which,  after  roaming  about  on  fnm 
adventures,  it  always  returns.  This  'hone' '»  ^ 
wild  recess  of  the  mountains,  not  easUy  aecesnhle ;  an 
as  good  situations  of  this  kind  are  not  everywhere  to  be 

*  Not  ewry  one  that  can  nad  Goetiie  witt  niMlwffi* 
Oemsen-jilger.  They  have  a  dialwst  of  their  Ows;  aad  m 
other  gwwl  People  in  Stytia  the 
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fennd,  it  sdtn^times  liappens  .that  two  herds  of  Gremsen 
liriU  be  foand  engaged  in  a  serions  fray  about  the  lordship 
«f  A  '  home.'  And  when  a  herd  has  once  fairly  lodged 
itself  in  BOoh  qoarters,  it  is  not  easy  to  foroe  it  to  de- 
camp. 

"  iVhen  a  herd  of  Gemsen  has  been  out  foraying,  and  is 
retitming  to  their  home,  they  observe  uniformly  the  fol- 
lowing order  :^-The  VargeU  Always  in  the  yan ;  for  she 
has  a  great  taet  at  pioneering ;  then  the  other  Geisen, 
the  j^JUkg  Bocksy  and  then  the  Kitzen.  The  old  Bock 
is  always  the  last,  and  forms  the  rear-guard.  Accord- 
ingly, when  young  inexperienced  JSger  shoot  hastily 
into  the  tuddle  of  the  yotmg  Bocks,  and  disperse  the 
troep,  the  oldest  lind  the  best  Bock  is  always  Sure  to 


"  In  their  homes  'tis  no  easy  matter  to  come  npon  the 
Genisen.  Thd  chase  there  is,  on  account  of  the  many 
ibmpt  precipices  and  sharp  orerhanging  crags,  often  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Yet  eren  into  these  airy  citadels 
we  will  follow  them  at  times ;  and  there  are  not  wanting 
keen  Jageis  who  will  scramble  up  the  most  inaccessible 
elifi  in  close  pnrsuit  of  the  Gemsen,  making  their  quar- 
terly night  after  night,  in  a  deep  gorge,  under  a  toppling 
rack ;  or,  if  the  ofaanoe  is  happy,  in  a  care.  It  is  not 
oiic€  ot  twiioe  either  that  some  of  us  have  been  found  in 
the  deep  rayines,  fallen  down  from  these  high  clifiii,  or 
struck  by  the  lightning.  Sometimes  it  has  eyen  happened 
that  a  Ji&ger,  in  the  eagerness  of  the  chase,  like  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  at  Schwatz  in  the  Tyrol,  has 
climbed  to  a  point  beyond  which  he  cannot  adyance,and 
back  f^m  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  return ;  and 
there  is  no  remedy  for  it,  but  he  must  eyen  starve^  or  be 
diot  down." 

**  Shot  down  ! — and  who  shoots  him,  then  V* 
*^  Ei !  9dne  Freunde  I — ^his  friends,  to  be  sure  !    He 
calls  to  his  companions,  and  beseeches  them  to  do  it ;  and 
'^hen  OTery  other  plan  foils,  they  mnst  eyen  do  as  they 
sie  deiMed.    Of  course,  such  an  extreme  as  this  does  not 
OfM  tocnr ;  but  it  has  happened  once,  and  twice,  and  It 
trifl  hH^P^n  again.    Your  wohlgeboren  will  trust  me 
when  I  say,  tluit  there  are  things  happen  here  in  the 
high  eliffb — ^that  the  JVger  knows — of  which  you  gentle- 
men in  the  plains  haye  no  conception.    Trust  me — I  tell 
yon,  none  but  a  friend,  and  the  best  friend  that  a  man 
has,  irill  shoot  him  down  from  such  a  crag ;  for  one  who 
loyes  himself  better,  thinks  of  his  own  conscience  first 
and  last,  and  does  nothing.    But  a  true  friend  thinks 
caly  of  shortening  his  brother's  tortures ; — and  if  a  iHend 
in  need  was  eyer  a  friend  in  deed,  it  is  so  in  a  ease  of 
thteUDd." 

The  last  good  thing  of  StyTia,  and,  perhaps,  (even 

fteiter  than  the  Archduke  John,)  the  best,  remaius. 

It  is  the  Alpine  shepherdesses,  the  fair  Sennerinnen, 

AreadiaB  maids,  diligent  as  Minerra,  and  chaste  as 

Dian's  minions,  yfho  pHch  their  tents  alone  amid 

{he  lonely  Alps  securely,  and  fear  no  mortal.    Some 

of  our  readers  may  recollect  the  beautiful  opening 

chorus  in  Schiller's  <' William  Tell,"  composed  of 

tkree  parts^— the  Fisher-hoy's  song,  the  Jager  s 

tovg^  and  the  dong  of  the  Senners  returning  from 

the  Alpine  pastures. 

^  Ihr  MaUen  liht  fcoU  t 
Ihr  tonntgen  Weid^n  ! 
Der  Senn€  mum  schiideny 
Der  Sommer  iti  kin  I 
l^i^/ahren  £«  Berg,  «ir  hommen  wieder, 
Wenn  der  J^ukuk  rttft,  wenn  erwachen  die  Lieder, 
Wmn  miJt  Blumen  aU  Erde  iich  Ideidet  neu, 
Wenn  die  BHinnUin  j^etsen  im  lieblichen  Mai. 
Ihr  Matten  Idi  wM  I 

Ihr  sonnigen  Weiden  ! 
Der  Senne  nuts  tcheiden, 
Der  Sommer  Ut  kin  /*' 

What  Schiller  here  so  heautifully  fancies,  is  de- 

0effH>ed  bjronr  ttaveller  as  a  more  beantifdl  reality. 

The  descent  from  the  Alps  ('f  AbtrauKhenj  as  they 


I  call  it)  is  conducted  in  Styria  with  a  grace  and  a  dignity 
that  only  requires  to  be  seen,  to  convince  poets  and 
philosophers  of  a  certain  class,  that  even  in  this  iron  age  of 
the  world.  Arcadian  manners  are  in  some  places  practi- 
cable. A  common  plan  is  for  some  nine  or  ten  Senne^ 
rinnen  to  unite,  and  make  the  descent  together.  This, 
of  course,  cannot  always  take  place  ;  partly  because  the 
pastures  are  often  small,  and  at  a  great  distance  from 
one  another ;  partly  because  some  pastures,  from  their 
situation,  must  be  left  much  earlier  in  the  season  than 
others.  But  wheneyer  a  sufficient  number  can  be 
brought  together,  they  descend  in  a  body  ;  and  in  this 
way  they  will  often  haye  200  or  more  kine  in  a  troop  ; 
and  as  these  are  all  busked  with  wild  flowers  and  moun- 
tain wreaths,  the  effect  of  their  march  homewards  with 
their  pretty  mistresses  attending  may  be  conceiyed. 

The  day  before  the  descent,  the  mountain  maidens 
employ  themselyes  merrily  in  decorating  their  kine  for 
the  journey.  Distinguished  aboye  the  rest  of  the  troop, 
are  the  oldest  cow  and  the  oldest  steer.  Their  horns 
aie  ^ded  and  adorned  with  silk  ribbons,  and  massy, 
thickly-woyen  wreaths  of  the  rarest  Alpine  plants.  At 
times,  an  Alpine  cow  will  be  so  richly  adorned,  that  the 
mounting  is  worth  twenty  florins,  or  more  ;  to  under- 
stand wUch,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  certain  Alpino 
plants  are  in  great  request  for  medical  and  other  pur- 
poses ;  so  that  a  well-woven  wreath  for  a  queen  cow 
may  come  to  be  a  matter  of  as  much  usefulness  in  the 
plains,  as  it  was  of  beauty  and  joy  in  the  mountains. 
There  groyrs,  for  instance,  on  the  Alps,  near  the  Carin- 
thian  border,  a  certain  plant  caUed  ^  speik,"  in  great 
quantities.  Of  this  plant  the  shepherdesses  make  bushy 
crests  for  their  kine  ;  and  thus  profitably  adorned,  send 
them  parading  down  the  hills  straight  to  the  door  of  the 
apothecary's  shop.  The  calves  also — to  the  very  youngest 
— ^are  all  decorated  ;  but  they  must  content  themselves 
yrith  a  single  small  wreath  about  their  horns,  and  this 
not  a  flower-wreath  for  the  most  part,  but  made  of 
mountain  berries,  hips  and  haws,  or  roots  cut  into  hearts 
and  diamonds,  strung  together.  Their  cattle  thus  pre- 
pared, the  Sennerinnen  then  pack  their  milk-pails, 
clothes,  and  whatever  else  they  have,  on  the  back  of  an 
ass,  or  a  small  pony,  and  then  commence  the  descent. 
In  this  festiye  way  they  go  on,  laughing,  and  talking, 
and  singing  cheerily  (they  are  beautiful  singers  often) 
till  they  come  to  the  opening  of  their  own  vidleys  ;  and 
there  the  lads  of  the  village  will  often  be  found  meeting 
them  with  music,  and  gaily  conducting  them  home. 
Sometimes,  also,  they  will  bring  the  Sennerinn  a  horse 
gallantly  busked  with  flowers;  and  mounted  on  this, with 
her  milk-pails  dangling  and  jingling  at  her  side,  she 
rides  into  the  hamlet  in  triumph. 

The  Sennerinn  is,  in  the  rural  economy  of  the  Alps, 
always  the  most  important  person,  and  much  looked  up 
to.  For  not  only  has  she  the  management  of  the  cattle, 
on  which  the  livelihood  of  the  good  peasants  princi- 
pally depends,  but  the  nature  of  the  Alpine  pastures  is 
such  that,  without  the  superintendence  of  a  person  at 
once  considerate  and  dexterous,  serious  accidents  must 
continually  occur,  and  heavy  losses  be  sustained.  The 
ground,  for  one  thing,  must  be  regularly  studied  and 
surveyed ;  pits  must  be  covered,  precipices  railed  in, 
and  these  rails  must  be  kept  constantly  in  repair. 
Many  places  of  the  pasture,  also,  are  safe  enough  in  good 
weather ;  but  in  bad  weather,  particularly  dangerous. 
The  Sennerinn,  accordingly,  must  keep  a  constant  look- 
out, to  use  skilfully  the  Alpine  times  and  tides,  and  to 
obey  the  laws  of  pastoral  navigation,  which  require  a 
clear  eye  and  a  steady  hand,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sea. 

A  Sennerinn  is  responsible  for  any  damage  that  may 
happen  to  the  kine  while  under  her  charge :  the  pre- 
sumption is,  (so  the  peasant  law  has  decided,)  that  with- 
out some  carelessness  on  her  part,  the  mischief  could 
never  have  happened.  For  this  reason,  no  Sennerinn 
who  has  lost  one  of  her  number,  (were  it  only  a  silly 
calf  or  an  unruly  ox  that  threw  itself  down  a  precipice,) 
is  allowed  to  come  home  flaunting  with  such  festal  de- 
corations as  we  have  described.  She  dare  adorn  neither 
herself  nor  her  cattle,  and  the  common  halter  serves 
lth«»forawreath.  MoSeiuierinzijalsOiWhoisknownas 
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a  gos&iping  girl,  or  one  who  has  dawdled  away  her  hours 
of  duty  with  a  sweetheart,  may  expect  that  the  lads  of 
the  Tillage  shall  come  to  meet  her  with  music  and  merry 
welcome.  Only  the  wise  and  dexterous  manager  is  con- 
mdered  not  to  haTe  disgraced  her  office  by  her  conduct. 
She  only  comes  down  from  her  Alps  (like  the  old  Roman 
generals  fh>m  the  wars)  with  triumph  or  with  OTation, 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  while  her  careless  colleague  comes 
joyless  home,  and  driTCs  her  bald  charge  into  their  stalls, 
which  no  one  waits  with  forward  welcome  to  open. 

These  Arcadian  descriptions  apply  generally  to 
the  high  country  between  Admont  on  the  Ens,  and 
Salzburg  in  the  valley  of  the  Salza,  which,  as  we 
mentioned  in  the  outset,  our  traveller  makes  the 
legitimate  termination  of  his  Styrian  tour.  Part 
of  this  region,  the  lakes  in  Upper  Anstria,  and 
those  in  the  Bavarian  Highlands,  are  pretty  well 
known  to  the  great  swarm  of  pleasure-tourists 
from  Vienna  or  Munich,  who  make  Salzburg  their 
head-quarters  for  exploring  these  regions,  pretty 
much  in  the  same  way  that  Stirling  is  a  sort  of 
gathering  point  for  Highland  travellers  in  Scot- 
land.   The  proper  Styrian  Alps,  however,  over 


which  Mr.  Kohl  passed  in  the  upper  valley  of  thf 
Ens,  are  not  often  visited  by  travellers ;  and  an 
not  like  to  be  so.  So  much  the  better.  The  tra- 
vellers, who  are  something  more  than  mere  ahow- 
huntersy  and  wish  to  live  with  the  people  &r  a 
season,  instead  of  merely  looking  at  them,  will 
meet  with  so  much  the  more  kindly  reception.  To 
the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  pedestrian  of  this 
country,  who  have  not  sunk  the  man  in  the  £&;• 
lishman,  and  the  Englishman  in  the  tourist,  there 
is  treasured  up  many  a  happy  summer  hour  yet, 
amid  the  nimblefooted  Jfigers^  and  the  sweet-rac- 
ing Shepherdesses  of  Upper  Styria.* 

*  Obserye,  that  nouna  in  r  in  German, have  ^encoUTthi 
plural  like  Uie  nominative;  so  that  the  &dm1$  m  J  dam  9 
properly  an  Anglicism,  that  mar  be  as  wdl  omitted.  Ob>cm, 
also,  tliat  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Styria  is  eithw  Gntt, 
with  the  English  a,  or  Or'dtx  with  the  Gennan  o ;  the  fonae 
being  the  pronnndatioa  of  the  Gbimans;  the  latter,  of  thi 
Slavonic  tnbes  in  Styria  and  Garinthia.  Obaerre,  aho,  tint 
in  writing  Qetman  words,  two  dots  above  a  Towal,  and  as « 
after  it,  lutve  the  same  effect — Graix^  or  Graetz.  Oar  vii- 
tera,  as  if  to  make  aasorance  donbly  sura,  often  give  Mk; 
'  which  ia  absurd. 
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(Concluded  from  page  469  of  cur  July  Number,) 


The  ladies,  the  officers,  and  the  children,  as  we 
have  seen,  left  the  British  camp,  at  Klioord-Cabul, 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  January,  and  were  taken 
for  safety  to  the  Khoord-Cabul  fort,  where,  if 
not  very  delicately  accommodated,  they  were  re- 
spectfully treated.  The  party  consisted  of  Lady 
Macnaghten,  Lady  Sale,  Mrs.  Sturt,  Captain  Boyd, 
his  wife  and  child.  Captain  Anderson,  with  his 
wife  and  child,  and  another  little  girl,  in  the  hands 
of  the  AfFghans ;  Lieutenants  Eyre  and  Waller,  each 
with  a  wife  and  child ;  Mrs.  Trevor  and  her  seven 
children ;  Captain  Troup,  Mrs.  Mainwaring  and 
her  child,  and  a  few  more  persons,  with  their  at- 
tendants. Lieutenant  Eyre  is  more  reasonable 
than  Lady  Sale.  Where  she  complains  of  wretched 
accommodation  and  bad  fare,  he  avers  that  the  first 
night  of  the  captivity  was  heaven  itself,  compared 
to  what  they  had  been  suffering  in  the  camp  for  the 
three  previous  nights,  lying  on  the  bare  snow.  The 
next  day,  Eyre  relates — 

The  courtyard  was  all  day  crowded  with  the  friends 
and  relations  of  Mahommed  Akbar,  whose  bearing  toward 
us  was  exceedingly  kind  and  courteous ;  but  their  pre- 
sence obliged  the  ladies  to  remain  closely  immured  in 
their  dark  cells.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  tiie  chief 
himself  made  his  appearance,  and,  having  requested  an 
interview  with  Lady  Macnaghten,  expressed  to  that  lady 
his  sorrow  at  having  been  instrumental  to  her  present 
misfortunes,  and  his  desire  to  contribute  to  her  comfort 
as  long  as  she  remained  his  guest.  But  an  AiTghan 
nobleman's  ideas  of  comfort  fall  very  far  short  of  an 
English  peasant's;  and  we  soon  learned  to  consider 
spoons,  forks,  and  other  table  gear  as  effeminate  luxuries, 
and  plunged  our  fingers  unhesitatingly  into  the  depths 
of  a  greasy  pilao,  for  which  several  of  us  scrambled  out 
of  one  dish.  The  warmth  of  a  wood  fire,  though  essen- 
tial to  protect  ns  from  the  severe  extremes  of  cold,  could 
only  be  eigoyed  at  the  expense  of  being  blinded  and 
half  stifled  by  the  smoke ;  the  bare  ground  was  our  only  I 


bed,  and  postheens  (or  sheepskin  cloaks)  our  only  coTfh 
ing ;  but  these  and  various  other  inconveniences  war 
indeed  of  small  moment,  when  weighed  in  the  balaaet 
against  the  combination  of  horrors  we  had  escaped,  aai 
which  still  encompassed  our  nnh^py  countrynea  aad 
fellow-soldiers  in  camp. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  extreme  safierin;  to 

the  captives,  as  their  march  lay  over  the  ronteof  the 

perished  army.     Of  the  dismal  spectacles  vhicb 

met  their  eyes  on  this  day,  Lady  Sale  relates^ 

1 1<A.— We  marched ;  being  necessitated  to  leare  aQ 
the  servants  that  could  not  walk,  the  Sirdar  profluaag 
that  they  should  be  fed.  It  would  be  impossible  f«r  ae 
to  describe  the  feelings  with  which  we  puraned  oar  wit 
through  the  dreadful  scenes  that  awaited  us.  1%e  road 
covered  with  awfhlly  mangled  bodies,  all  naked :  fiftj- 
eight  Europeans  were  counted  in  the  Tung^ee  and  dip 
of  the  NnUah ;  the  natives  innumerable.  Namben  tf 
camp  followers,  still  alive,  ftttst-bitten  aad  atarrini; 
some  perfectly  out  of  their  senses  and  idiotic.  Miwf 
Ewart,  54th,  and  Major  Scott,  44th,  were  racognised  ss 
we  passed  them ;  with  some  others.  The  sii^t  wv 
dreadfhl ;  the  smell  of  the  blood  siekemng ;  aad  tbe 
corpses  lay  so  thick  it  was  impossible  to  lookfkea  tb">« 
as  it  required  care  to  guide  my  horse  so  as  not  to  tnad 
upon  the  bodies. 

We  cannot  pursue  this  theme.  The  captivw 
halted  at  the  Tezeen  fort,  and  next  day  pursued 
their  route,  still  on  the  same  dismal  line  of  march. 

We  passed  our  last  gun,  abandoned,  with  poor  Dr. 
Cardew's  body  lying  on  it,  and  three  Enropeana  cio« 
by  it. 

During  the  march  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Hagrait* 
surgeon  of  the  37th  N.  I.,  and  six  men  of  the  44th. 
Mr  Magrath  had  several  narrow  escapes; 

and  when  surrounded  by  Griljye  footmen  with  their  M 
knifes  drawn,  owed  his  Ufe  in  a  great  measure  to  an  Aff* 
ghan  horseman,  who  recognised  him  as  hariiig  ahowa 
some  little  kindness  to  some  of  his  sick  friends  at  OibaL 

At  night  we  had  snow. 

Our  whole  party,  ladles  and  gentleneiiyGnave^  >>^ 
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one  room ;  one  side  of  which  was  partitioned  off  with 
mats  and  filled  with  grain.  Here  an  old  woman  cooked 
chnpatiies  for  as,  three  for  a  rupee  ;  but,  finding  the  de- 
mand great  she  soon  raised  the  price  to  a  rupee  each. 

13rA. — We  trayeUed  over  mountain  paths,  where  the 
camels  foond  it  difficult  to  get  on  with  the  ki^avas,  till 
we  arrired  at  Jngdaluek :  near  the  Ghavoy  there  bad 
been  fearftil  slaughter,  principally  of  Europeans. 

We  found  General  Elphinstone,  Brigadier  Shelton^ 
and  Captain  Johnson  here  in  tents. 

On  the  journey  of  ihe  captives  on  the  11th,  Lieu- 
tenant Ejre  tells  us. 

Numerous  parties  of  truculent  Ghazeeas,  the  chief  per- 
petrators of  these  horrors,  passed  us  laden  with  booty, 
their  naked  swords  still  reeldng  with  the  blood  of  their 
Tictims.  They  nttered  deep  curses  and  sanguinary 
threats  at  our  party,  and  seemed  disappointed  that  so 
many  of  the  hated  Feringhees  should  have  been  suffered 
to  snrvlTe.  We  reached  Tdiieen,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
milesy  at  close  of  day,  where  the  fort  of  Mahommed  Khan 
receiTed  ub  for  the  night. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  when  they  had  reached 
the  fertile  valley  of  Lughmanee,  we  learn  what 
were  the  true  feelings  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  country  for  the  invaders. 

The  whole  plain  beyond  was  thickly  studded  with 
small  high-walled  forts  and  villages,  by  whose  inhabi- 
tants we  were  greeted,  en  pcutant,  in  no  measured  terms 
of  abuse,  in  which  exercise  of  speech  the  fair  sex,  I  am 
R>rry  to  say,  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  pronouncing  the 
English  ladies  not  only  immoral  in  chaiacter,  but  down- 
right **  scarecrows,'*  in  appearance,  and  the  gentlemen, 
"dogs,"  "base-bom,"  **infidehj,"  "devils,"  with  many 
other  unpronounceable  titles  equally  complimentary,  the 
whole  being  wound  up  with  an  assurance  of  certain 
death  to  our  whole  party  ere  many  hours  should  elapse. 

We  found  the  Affghan  gentry  most  agreeable  travel- 
Uag  companions,  possessing  a  ready  fund  of  easy  conver- 
sation and  pleasantry,  with  a  certain  rough  polish  and 
artless  independence  of  manner,  which,  compared  with 
the  stadied  servility  and  smooth-tongued  address  of  the 
Hindostanee  nobles,  seldom  fails  to  impress  our  coun- 
trymen in  their  favour. 

On  the  morning  of  this  day  it  was  necessary  for 

the  party  to  cross  the  Cabul  river,  at  a  ford  where 

the  water  is  both  deep  and  rapid. 

Many  of  the  ladies,  being  mounted  on  ponies,  were 
obliged  to  dismount,  and  ride  astride  on  the  chargers  of 
their  AflJ^han  acquaintance,  to  avoid  getting  vrat.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  politeness  and  attention  of  Ma- 
hommed Akbar  on  this  occasion,  who  manifested  the 
gvatest  anxiety  until  all  had  crossed  over  in  safety. 
Several  men  and  ponies  were  swept  down  by  the  violence 
of  the  current  and  drowned ;  a  whole  host  of  camp  dogs» 
whose  masters  had  been  slain,  and  who  had  attached 
themselves  to  us,  remaining  on  the  other  side,  to  our 
great  relief. 

On  this  occasion  Mahommed  Akbar  carried  over 
Mrs.  Waller  behind  him  on  his  own  horse.  This  lady 
was  then  very  near  the  term  of  her  coniinement. 
At  some  of  the  forts  where  they  halted,  the  ladies 
were  sometimes  taken  by  the  chiefs  to  the  apart- 
ments or  private  dwellings  of  their  wives,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  kindness,  gave  them  sweetmeats, 
and  appeared,  in  dumb  show,  to  compassionate 
their  hapless  condition.  They  were  now  equally 
anxious  for  intelligence  from  their  friends,  and 
ahout  their  own  fate ;  for  their  faith  in  Mahommed 
Akbar  could  not  yet  have  been  strong.  On  the 
1 7th  they  reached  a  large  fort  belonging  to  Ma- 
hommed Shah  Khan,  whose  brother,  Dost  Mahom- 
med Khan,  was  henceforth  to  have  the  charge  of 
the  captives ;  and  here,  to  their  horror,  they  were 


teld  by  Akbar  that  only  one  man.  Dr.  Brydon,  had 
reached  Jellalabad  to  tell  the  dismal  tale  of  the 
final  destruction  of  the  British  army.  Though 
their  suite  of  rooms  in  this  fort  was  neither  large 
nor  elegant,  they  took  possession,  and  began  to  ar- 
range their  scanty  property.  That  of  Lady  Sale  and 
her  daughter  consisted  of  one  mattiress  and  coverlet, 
and  the  clothes  which  they  had  on  their  backs 
when  they  left  Cabul.  Lady  Sale  was  told  by  the 
Sirdar,  [General,]  Mahommed  Akbar,  that  lier  let- 
ters to  her  husband  would  be  forwarded  ;  that 
none  of  the  party  were  considered  prisoners,  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  roads  were  safe,  they  should  all 
be  escorted  to  Jellalabad.  The  correspondence  with 
Greneral  Sale  was  in  part  openly  allowed,  and  also 
contrived.  The  roads  never  became  safe,  until  the 
advance  of  the  British  force,  under  General  Pollock, 
had  made  them  so.  But  that  was  still  a  far  distant 
period,  and  much  patience  was  to  be  exercised  by 
the  captives ;  though  their  friends  at  a  distance, 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  their  countrymen  in  Bri- 
tain and  India,  were  much  more  anxious  and  ap- 
prehensive for  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  of  the  ter- 
rible Akbar  than  they  either  were  or  needed  to  be 
for  themselves,  after  they  were  fairly  in  his  power. 
Thirteen  days  after  leaving  Cabul,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  Lady  Sale  luxuriating  in  that  **  poor 
creature,"  fresh  water. 

I9th, — We  luxuriated  in  dressing,  although  we  had  no 
clothes  but  those  on  our  backs ;  but  we  enjoyed  washing 
our  faces  very  much,  having  had  but  one  opportunity  of 
doing  so  before,  since  we  left  Cabul.  It  was  rather  a 
painAil  process,  as  the  cold  and  glare  of  the  sun  on  the 
snow  had  three  times  peeled  my  face,  from  which  the 
skin  came  off  in  strips. 

We  had  a  grand  breakfast,  dhall  and  radishes ;  the 
latter  large  hot  ones  that  had  gone  to  seed,  the  former 
is  a  common  pulse  eaten  by  the  natives :  but  any  change 
was  good,  as  we  find  our  chupatties  made  of  the  coarse 
ottah,  anything  but  nice.  Ottah  is  what  in  England  is 
called  pollard ;  and  has  to  be  twice  sifted  ere  it  becomes 
flour.  The  chupatties  are  cakes  formed  of  tius  ottah 
mixed  with  water,  and  dried  by  standing  by  the  fire  set 
up  on  edge.  Eating  these  cakes  of  dough  is  a  capital 
recipe  to  obtain  the  heartburn.  We  parch  rice  and  bar- 
ley, and  make  from  them  a  substitute  for  coffee.  Two 
sheep  (alias  lambs)  are  killed  daily ;  and  a  regular  por- 
tion of  rice  and  ottah  given  for  all.  The  Affghans  cook  ; 
and  well  may  we  exclaim  with  Goldsmith,  **  God  sends 
meat,  but  the  devil  sends  cooks ;"  for  we  only  get  some 
greasy  skin  and  bones  served  out  as  they  are  cooked, 
boiled  in  the  same  pot  vrith  the  rice,  all  in  a  lump.  Cap- 
tain Lawrence  divides  it ;  and  portions  our  food  as  justly 
as  he  can.  The  chupatty  is  at  once  the  plate  and  bread  : 
few  possess  other  dinner-table  implements  than  their 
fingers 

24tA. — A  day  or  two  ago  the  Sirdar  sent  some  chintz 
to  be  divided 'amongst  us.  A  second  quantity  was  to- 
day given  out ;  and  we  are  working  hard  that  we  may 
e^joy  the  luxury  of  getting  on  a  clean  suit  of  clothes.   . 

The  Sirdar  sent  eight  pieces  of  long  cloth 

to  be  divided  amongst  us.  I  fancy  he  is  generous  at 
little  cost ;  and  that  it  is  all  a  part  of  the  plunder  of  our 
camp 

KMA. — I  received  boxes  flnom  Sale,  with  many  usefbl 
things ;  and  also  books,  which  are  a  great  treat  to  us. 
I  wrote  to  him,  but  fear  my  letter  will  not  reach  him, 
as  all  notes  that  came  for  us  were  kept  back  by  the  Sir- 
dar ;  who  is  very  angry,  having  detected  a  private  cos- 
sid  between  Captain  Macgregor  and  Major  Pottinger : 
if  we  behave  ill  again,  the  Sirdar  says,  woe  will  betide 
us 

llth, — To-day  all  arms  have  been  taken  from  the 
ofilcersy  on  a  promise  that  they  shall  be  restored  when 
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we  go  away.  I  took  poor  Sturt's  sword  myself,  and 
begged  that  the  Sirdar  would  keep  it  himself ;  that  we 
might  be  sore  q£  its  restoration,  as  being  invainable  to 
his  widow.  Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  Abdool  Goffoor 
Khan,  &c.,  desired  me  to  keep  it  myself;  acting  in  the 
handsomest  manner,  and  evincing  much  feeling  on  the 
occasion 

lith, — ^This  is  the  day  that  Mahommed  Akbar  Khan 
is  to  go  oyer  the  rirer  towards  Jellalabad  to  attack  it. 
The  1  Sthsentaquantity  of  clothesfor  distributionamongat 
the  gentlemen.  I  receiyed  a  large  packet  of  letters,  both 
from  my  family  in  the  proTinces,  and  also  from  England, 
bnt  no  note  from  Sale ;  so  the  Sirdar  is  still  angry  about 
the  prirate  eonespondence.  It  wad  a  very  foolish  attempt, 
fbr  there  was  no  news  of  consequence  to  send ;  and,  rous- 
ing the  Sirdar's  suspicion  is  not  the  way  to  make  him 
kind  to  us. 

1 5th, — Firing  of  heavy  guns  distinctly  heatd  to-day  J 
supposed  to  be  a  salute  at  Jellalabad.    ..... 

18£4. — Doist  Mahommed  Khan  came  with  his  son ;  the 
fiunily  have  all  arriyed  at  a  neighbouring  fort  in  this 
yalley.  There  is  a  report  that  Sale  has  chupaoed  [sur- 
prised] Mahommed  ^bar  Khan's  camp  at  Char  Bagh, 
tfnd  cut  up  ilfty  of  his  men. 

l§ih. — I  heaord  from  Sale.  A  IHend  writes  me  that 
there  will  be  no  relief  before  April.  At  noon  I  was  on 
the  top  of  the  house,  when  an  awful  earthquake  took 
place.  I  had  gone  up  stairs  to  see  after  my  clothes ;  for, 
seryants  being  scarce,  we  get  a  sweeper,  who  also  acts 
as  saces,  to  wash  for  us ;  and  I  hang  them  up  to  dry  on 
the  flat  roof:  we  dispense  iHth  starch  and  ironing ;  and 
in  onr  present  situation  we  must  learn  to  do  eyerything 
that  is  useM.  But  to  return  to  the  earthquake.  For 
some  time  I  balanced  myself  as  well  as  I  could ;  till  I 
felt  the  roof  was  giving  way.  I  fortunately  succeeded 
in  removing  from  my  position  before  the  roof  of  our  room 
fell  in  with  a  dreadful  crash.  The  roof  of  the  stairs  fell 
in  as  I  descended  them ;  but  did  me  no  injury.  All  my 
anxiety  was  for  Mrs.  Sturt ;  but  I  could  only  see  a  heap 
of  rubbish.  I  was  nearly  bewildered,  when  I  heard  the 
joyfrd  sound,  ^  Lady  Sale,  come  here,  all  are  safe :"  and 
I  found  the  whole  party  uninjured  in  the  court-yard. 
When  the  earthquake  first  commenced  in  the  hills  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  yalley,  its  progress  was  clearly  defined, 
coming  down  the  valley,  and  throwing  up  dust,  like  the 
action  of  exploding  a  mine. — I  hope  a  soldier's  wife  may 
use  a  soldier's  sinule,  for  I  know  of  nothing  else  to  liken 
it  to. 

Poor  Creneral  IHphinstone,  who,  by  this  time, 
vrtiA  constantly  confined  to  bed,  and  apparently 
neglected  by  everybody,  was  rescued  by  the  intre- 
pedity  of  hia  servant^  a  soldier  of  the  44tli,  who 
nuhed  into  hia  room  and  carried  him  ont.  The 
Afghans,  though  earthquakes  are  common  in  their 
country,  were  more  alarmed  tlian  the  Europeans. 
Many  of  the  neighbouring  forts  were  levelled, 
though  the  one  in  which  the  captives  were  lodged 
escaped.  The  Aifghans  exnlted  in  the  hope  that 
the  earthquake  might  also  have  levelled  the  defences 
of  JeUalabad ;  and  that  a  direct  interposition  of 
the  Prophet  would  make  a  road  for  the  Sirdar  and 
his  troops  to  walk  into  that  fortress.  For  some 
weeks,  shocks  of  earthquakes  were  experienced 
every  day,  and  sometimes  several  in  a  day,  and, 
for  safety,  the  captives  deserted  the  fort,  and  lodged 
in  small  wooden  huts  which  their  servants  con- 
structed for  them.  One  of  their  principal  occupa- 
tions was  discussing  the  numerous  rumours  that 
reached  them  from  different  quarters,  of  which  the 
most  gratifying  was,  that  Akbar  was  treating  for 
their  being  exchanged  for  his  father  Dost  Mahom- 
med and  the  Dost's  family.  The  successful  sallies 
of  Greneral  Sale  were  other  delicious  crumbs  of 
comfort.     The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were 


now  removing  their  families  and  property  to  the 
fastnesses  of  tiie  mountains  for  safety ;  but  this  told 
both  ways,  as  the  captives  had  reason  to  fear  that, 
if  their  countrymen  advanced  triumphantly,  they 
also  would  be  sent  back  to  the  hills.  Then  were 
also  frequent  rumours  of  their  being  ransomed; 
but,  in  the  meanwhile,  three  montlis  wore  awsy,and 
Mahommed  Akbar's  camp  had  been  surpiised  by 
Greneral  Sale,  three  guns  taken,  and  his  whole  force 
routed.  This  was  joyful  news  to  the  prisonen; 
though  their  joy  was  changed  to  sadness  when  they 
Were  told  to  prepare  themselves,  with  all  despatch, 
to  follow  the  Sirdar's  fortunes.  He  was  to  retreat 
towards  the  hills  next  morning.  Lieutenant  £pe 
writes— 

April  loth, — We  wer6  all  ready  for  a  start  at  an  etily 
hour,  bnt  no  camels  came  till  3  p.  k.  ;  meanwhile  a  tene 
of  pillage  went  on,  in  which  Mahommed  Shah  Khu 
aeted  Hie  put  of  robber-chief.  His  first  aet  was  to 
select  all  our  best  horses  for  himself,  after  which  he  d»> 
liberately  rammaged  Lady  Macnaghten's  baggap,fron 
which  he  took  shawls  to  the  valne  of  5000?.  He  next 
demanded  her  jewels,  which  she  was  obliged  reluctantly 
to  give  up,  their  value  being  estimated  at  10,000^^  or  a 
lac  of  rupees.  Not  satisfied  even  with  this  rich  pbmier, 
he  helped  himself  fireely  out  of  Capt«hi  Lawrence'^  b«xa 
to  everythhig  that  took  his  fancy ;  alter  wfaichi  beiBg 
well  aware  <?  the  poverty  of  the  rest,  he  departed.  For- 
tunately my  own  riding  horss  was  spared,  throngli  th» 
kind  interference  of  the  Meerza  who  accompanied  tte 
Khan.  This  characteristic  little  drama  havinf  hta 
acted,  the  signal  was  given  for  onr  departure,  the  Eat- 
pean  soldiers  being  left  behind,  vrith  a  promise  of  rebaa 
on  the  payment  of  a  ransom. 

It  was  a  treat  to  get  free  of  the  dismal  high  walk 
within  which  we  had  been  so  long  immured ;  and  v  ve 
had  arrived  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  all  was  bleik 
and  desolate  to  the  eye,  the  universal  verdure  with  irinch 
returning  spring  had  now  clothed  the  valley  stmck  of 
all  with  the  fbrce  of  magic.  We  had  proceeded  aboot 
four  miles  on  the  road  towards  Aliahnng,  when  onr  pro- 
gress was  arrested  by  a  few  horsemen,  who  galloped  up 
waving  their  hands  joyfhlly,  and  crying  out "  Shabadil'* 
"  Bravo !"  *<  All  is  over!  the  Feringhee  army  has  b^ 
cut  up  in  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  all  their  guns  taken  bf 
Sultan  Jan  !"  The  mutual  joy  of  the  A^hans  seemed 
so  perfectly  sincere,  that,  notwithstanding  the  improba- 
bility of  the  story,  we  felt  almost  compelled  to  belim 
it,  especially  when  the  order  was  given  to  return  forA- 
with  to  our  old  quarters  at  Buddeeabad.  On  the  wsf 
back  the  new  comers  entered  into  fhlMength  particalan 
regarding  the  alleged  defeat  of  our  army. 

The  story  was  a  complete  hoax ;  and  nest  day 
the  march  was  resumed,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
captives,  after  crossing  a  river,  overtook  the  de- 
feated Sirdar  :— 

He  looked  ill  and  earewonr,  but  returned  onr  siMa 
politely.  A  little  further  in  we  fomd  three  teats  pitched 
for  our  reception,  in  which  we  had  scarcely  time  to  take 
shelter  ere  the  raiu  fell  in  torrents,  and  continaed  ill 
night.  A  very  indifferent  dish  of  tough  mutton  consti- 
tuted our  meal  for  the  day.  In  the  course  of  the  ereniBS 
Sultan  Jan  arrived  in  oamp,  with  only  abont  thirty 
horsemen  left  of  the  thousand  with  whom  he  went  farth 
to  battle ;  the  rest  had  all  fled.  He  seemed  gncfOBjiT 
crest-fallen,  and,  unlike  the  Sirdar,  exhibited  his  nabee 
and  spleen  by  cutting  our  acquaintance.  Mahonufiw 
Akbar,  with  the  liberality  which  always  marks  the  nm 
brave,  invariably  attributes  his  own  defeat  to  the  ftrtaat 
of  war,  and  loudly  extols  the  bravery  exhibited  by  «v 
troops  led  on  by  the  gallant  SaJe.  The  guard  aionnd  «o 
camp  consisted  entirely  of  Seiks,  under  a  mnssnhnan  Bar 
jab,  who,  having  been  banished  many  years  ago  by  Rinij«| 
Sing,  was  befriended  by  Dost  Mahommed  Khaa,  the  tkco 
mler  of  Cabul,  to  whose  family  he  has  ever  since  attKhid 
himselfr   He  was  a  splendid-looking  feUowi  vrith  mj 
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prepoflseBBing  niAimers,  and  expressed  himself  much  dis- 
gusted with  the  Affghiius^  who  took  adTantage  of  his 
going  oat  to  fight  at  Char  Bagh  to  plunder  his  camp. 

lleiileiiaiit  Ejze  often  does  justice  to  Akbar. 
He  eTeti  attributes  hii  wotst  faidts  to  the  counsels 
of  hie  ayaricious  and  tteacherbuft  father-in-law, 
Mahomihed  Shah  Khan,  whose  great  induence 
with  the  Sirdar  was  always  employed  for  eyO. 
This  chief  detested  the  British,  and  he  had  never 
acknowledged  Shah  Soojah.  On  the  day  after  they 
met  the  Sirdar,  the  bachelors  of  the  party  were 
ordered  to  separate  themselves  from  the  married 
men  and  the  ladies,  as  they  were  to  travel  by  an- 
other route.  This  order  was  exceedingly  disagree- 
abk  to  ail  the  captives;  and  Captain  Lawrence 
not  only  remonstrated  against  the  separation,  but 
mamst  the  ladies  and  children  being  thus  dragged 
about  the  country,  exposed  to  so  much  hardi^p 
and  fatigue ;  and  represented  that  it  would  be  more 
to  the  honour  of  Akbar  to  release  them  at  once. 

Kah«mmed  Shah  Khan,  who  was  present,  npon  this 
flew  into  a  rage,  and  declared  that,  '*  wherever  he  went 
we  muBt  all  follow ;  that  if  our  horses  failed,  we  must 
trudge  on  foot ;  and  that  if  we  lagged  behind,  he  would 
drag  us  along  by  force."  He  is  the  greatest  enemy  we 
have,aBd0eems  at  present  to  govern  the  Sirdar  completely. 
He  was,  however,  taken  to  task  by  Mahommed  Akbar 
for  his  rudeness,  and  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  alto- 
gether^ as  heretofore. 

When  Lady  Macnaghten^s  jewels  were  seized, 
(which,  by  the  way,  were  afterwards  returned,) 
Mahommed  Shah  Khan,  who  probably  wished  to 
take  care  of  the  property  of  all  his  captives,  inquired 
if  Lady  Sale  had  any  valuables.  She  tells,  with 
some  pardonable  womanly  malice — 

My  chest  of  drawers  they  took  possession  of  with  great 
glee — I  left  some  rubbish  in  them,  and  some  small  bottles, 
that  Ivere  useless  to  me.  I  hope  the  Afghans  will  try 
their  eontents  as  medicine,  and  find  them  efficacious :  one 
bottle  contained  nitric  add,  another  a  strong  solution  of 
lunar  caustio  I 

When  they  came  up  with  the  defeated  Sirdar, 
whose  politeness  Lieutenant  Eyre  celebrates,  she 


Mahommed  Akbar  Khan  passed  us ;  bowed,  and  smiled 
— ^  He  can  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain."  I  shook 
hands  with  Moyenoodeen,  who  is  also  arrived  from  the 
Khyber.  He  looks  what  is  vulgarly  called  down  in  the 
mouth.  He  appeared  afraid  of  acknowledging  his  ac- 
qnaintanee  with  me ;  and  stealthily  came  to  inquire  if 
my  wound  was  well.  He  was  with  Sale  in  the  Kohis- 
taa )  and  then,  and  still,  professes  to  be  his  friend,  and 
llie  friend  of  the  English  in  general. 

While  rambling  over  the  country  in  this  manner, 
the  prisoners  were  exposed  to  some  unavoidable 
hardships.  They  were,  however,  tolerably  supplied 
with  plain  food,  though  obliged  to  encamp  in  crowd- 
ed tents.  But  the  season  was  now  fine,  the  weather 
warm,  and  the  country  beautiful.  Lieutenant 
£yre  has  an  eye  for  natural  beauty,  and  some 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  while  Lady  Sale's 
descriptions  have  all  a  small  dash  of  Dugald  Dal- 
getty — an  eye  to  future  military  operations  and 

defences : — 

1 4th. — A  very  tiresome  hill  on  setting  out, — ^the  Badh- 
posh  or  Windy  Back :  the  ascent  rather  difficult :  the 
desc€nt  could  oe  made  good  for  guns  with  100  tajppert  in 
a  few  day$.  Saw  plenty  of  fruit  trees  in  blossom  on  the 
bin ;  at  the  foot  of  which  we  halted,  dismounted,  and 
sat  on  the  around  Ull  all  our  people  got  over ;  and  found 
Mahommed  Shah's  sons  with  large  bouquets  of  tulips. 
I  Observed  the  misletoe,  the  myrrh;  ilex;  &c.   The  rest 


of  the  march  was  along  a  tolerably  good  road.     We 
crossed  the  same  stream  at  least  twenty  times. 

This  slow  marching  was  tolerable  in  fine  weather ; 
but,  when  it  rained,  the  condition  of  the  captives 
was  far  from  comfortable : — 

I9th. — A  miserable  day,  and  We  marched  through 
heavy  rains  to  T^zeen :  we  are  told  that  no  supplies  were 
to  be  had  where  we  were.  Kodfi  Bnksh  Khan's  fort, 
elose  at  hand,  is  fuU  of  loot  and  plate.  The  earthquake 
has  brought  down  part  of  the  fort  they  have  brought 
us  to. 

The  Sirdar  could  only  get  two  camels  with  kajavas : 
bnt  gave  up  his  own  palkee  to  Lady  Macnaghten  and  me. 
I  was  utterly  incapable  of  sitting  on  horseback :  however, 
as  I  had  to  sit  backwards,  with  very  little  room,  nothing 
to  lean  against,  and  to  keep  a  balance  against  Lady  Mac- 
naghten and  llus.  Boyd's  baby,  I  benefited  but  little,  ex- 
cept in  the  grandeur  of  a  royal  equipage.  My  turban 
and  habit  were  completely  saturated  by  the  rain ;  and 
I  shivered  as  I  went.  On  arrival  at  the  fort,  I  was  told 
to  go  into  the  room  where  Mahommed  Shah's  and  the 
other  chiers  ladies  were.  They  received  us  with  great 
kindness ;  and  kept  heaping  up  three  large  fires  for  us 
to  dry  our  clothes  by.  The  court-yard  was  a  deep  mass 
of  mud  ;  and  in  the  evemng  Aifghans  carried  us  on  their 
backs  across  it  to  another  apartment,  which  was  nicely 
covered  vdth  nttnulcu:  our  beddings  were  all  regularly 
sopped  through.  The  whole  of  the  baggage  was  sent  on 
to  the  camp,  with  our  servants.  A  dinner  was  cooked 
for  us, — a  huge  dish  of  rice,  vnth  dhye  (sour  curds)  in 
the  centre,  and  ghee  poured  over  all !  This  is  a  favour- 
ite Aff'ghan  dish,  and  therefore  my  bad  taste  must  be 
arraigned  for  thinking  it  not  eatable.  Fortunately  I 
had  a  little  tea  and  sugar  in  a  bag,  suspended  from  the 
crupper  of  my  saddle :  they  gave  us  some  milk,  and  I 
found  tea  the  most  refreshing  repast.  We  stretched 
ourselves  on  the  numdas  (coarse  felt  carpets)  in  our  still 
wet  clothes.  In  the  night  I  began  shivering  again ;  and 
Captain  Anderson,  my  nearest  bed  mate,  covered  me 
vnth  a  bed  cloak,  which,  strange  to  say,  soon  imparted 
warmth  to  me.  We  slept,  large  and  small,  thirty-four 
in  a  room  15  feet  by  12 ;  and  we  lay  on  the  floor,  liter- 
ally packed  together,  with  a  wood  fire  in  the  centre,  and 
using  pine  torches  for  candles. 

20th. — The  Sirdar  fears  if  he  is  taken  by  us,  we  shall 
either  hang  him  or  blow  him  from  a  gun.  Mahommed 
Shah  Khan  is  in  a  great  fright  also. 

They  had  some  cause  for  fear.  Mrs.  Boyd's 
baby  (mentioned  above)  was  but  a  few  months  old. 
It  was  one  of  several  female  infants  added  to  the 
number  of  captives  before  the  release  of  the  party. 
One  was  added  by  Mrs.  Waller  next  day ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  Mrs.  Sturt  gave  a  grand-daughter  to 
Lady  Sale.  The  weather  again  became  fine,  but  the 
ladies  still  suffered  severe  hardships :  though  the  Afif- 
ghan  ladies,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  chiefs, 
were  fully  worse  ofiP  in  the  precipitate  retreats  and 
drivings  about  from  place  to  place.  Mahommed 
Akbar  sometimes  apologized  to  the  ladles  for  being 
unable  to  supply  them  with  the  comforts  they  re- 
quired. 

Oeneral  Elphinstone,  worn  out  in  body  and 
mind,  expired  on  the  24th.  Lady  Sale,  with  whom 
he  was  no  favourite,  merely  mentions  the  death  ; 
but  Lieutenant  Eyre  refers  to  this  melancholy  event 
with  indulgence,  and  even  tenderness  :  regarding 
the  General  as  less  the  victim  of  his  own  faults 
than  of  the  errors  of  others,  and  of  "  the  unfathom- 
able designs  of  a  mysterious  Providence."  Lieu- 
tenant Eyre  is  not,  on  some  occasions,  less  just  to 
Mahommed  Akbar,  who  had  been  deceived  as  to 
the  real  condition  of  General  Elphinstone,  by  those 
about  him  interested  in  keeping  him  in  the  dark. 
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or  he  wouM  have  set  the  feehle  olJ  man  at  liberty 
long  before  this  time.  He  made  every  atonement 
now  in  his  power,  by  sending  the  remains  of  the 
General  to  JeUalabad,  for  honourable  interment 
by  his  countrymen.  General  Pollock  had,  by  this 
time,  advanced.  This  respectful  purpose  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  frustrated  by  tiie  vengeful 
reckless  Giljyes,  who  seized  and  stripped  the  body, 
and  ill-treated  the  European  sent  to  conduct  it. 
MahommedAkbar  was  exceedingly  indignant  when 
he  heard  of  this  outrage.  The  Sirdar,  like  every 
other  leader  of  turbulent  clans,  was  often  sadly 
annoyed  by  the  conduct  of  his  lawless  adherents  ; 
and,  by  this  time,  Ameenoollah  Khan  and  other 
chiefs  were  at  open  war  with  him.  Some  passages  in 
Lieutenant  Eyre's  Journal,  at  this  period,  are  of  in- 
terest, from  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  personal 
character  of  the  hero  of  the  close  of  the  AfFghan 
w^ar,  and  the  manners  of  the  country.    He  tells — 

The  Sirdar  was  holding  a  lev^  to-day,  at  which  Miy'or 
Pottinger  was  present,  when  he  burst  into  a  violent  pas- 
Bion,  and  declared  that  his  own  countrymen  had  basely 
deserted  and  betrayed  him,  although  he  had  all  along 
acted  entirely  at  the  instigation  of  the  chiefs  at  Cabul, 
especially  in  the  murder  of  the  Envoy  and  the  destruction 
of  our  army ;  yet  these  very  men  now  refused  to  support 
him ;  and  he  solemnly  swore  that,  if  ever  he  had  the 
power,  a  severe  example  should  be  made  of  them.  .  .  . 

At  night  the  ladies  of  Mahommed  Shah  Khan,  and 
other  chiefs  who  were  travelling  in  our  company,  invited 
Mrs.  Eyre  to  dinner.  She  found  them  exceedingly  kind 
in  manner  and  prepossessing  in  outward  appearance, 
being  both  well-dressed  and  good-looking.  They  asked 
her  the  old  question  as  to  the  gender  of  the  Company 
Sahib,  and  were  greatly  wonderstrnck  to  learn  that 
England  was  governed  by  a  woman.  They  expressed 
the  utmost  dread  of  Captain  Macgregor,  whom  they 
regard  in  the  same  formidable  light  in  which  a  child 
does  the  giant  of  a  nursery  tale 

Some  one  having  told  the  Sirdar  that  I  could  draw 
faces,  he  sent  for  me  on  that  pretence ;  but  to  my  surprise 
pumped  me  for  half  an  hour  on  artillery  matters,  being 
very  inquisitive  as  to  the  manufacture  of  fuzes  and  port- 
fires, the  mode  of  throwing  shells  flrom  mortars  and 
howitzers,  and  the  mode  of  regulating  the  length  of  fuze 
for  different  distances,  on  all  which  subjects  I  enlightened 
him  just  enough  to  render  his  darkness  visible.  Before 
I  went,  he  requested  me  to  take  the  likeness  of  one  of 
his  followers,  and  of  a  favourite  Arab  horse,  and,  though 
my  performance  was  very  indifferent,  he  expressed  him- 
self pleased I  was  sent 

for  by  the  Sirdar  to  examine  a  cavalry  saddle,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  know  whether  it  was  made  of  hog's  skin.  1 
told  him  it  was  a  difficult  question  to  decide,  as  both 
hog  and  cow  skins  were  used,  and  could  not  easily  be 
distinguished.  As  he  gave  me  some  knowing  winks, and 
was  evidently  most  unwilling  that  a  good  saddle  should 
be  sacrificed  to  the  religious  scruples  of  his  moolah,  who 
was  seated  in  the  room,  I  voted  in  favour  of  the  cow  ; 
and,  as  Lieutenant  Waller  afterwards  declared  himself 
on  the  same  side,  the  Sirdar,  considering  that  two  wit- 
ne^^ses  decided  the  point,  determined  to  hold  his  own : 
and  I  believe  in  his  heart  he  cared  little  about  the  natu- 
ral history  of  the  hide,  so  long  as  it  suited  his  purposes. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  fresh  negotiation  going 
on  at  Jellalabad  for  the  release  of  the  captives ; 
but  it  was  not  successful,  and  they  were  carried 
still  farther  into  the  interior,  and  away  from  their 
friends,  and  longed-for  deliverers.  The  country 
was  found  romantic  and  beautiful ;  the  vegetation 
rich,  and  the  climate  delightful  in  early  May, though 
in  this  high  latitude  still  liable  to  sudden  severe 
frosts.  The  gentlemen  were  now  allowed  more 
personal  freedom;  and  often,  in  their  desultory 


march,  made  long  detours  into  the  mountains,  at* 
tended  by  their  new  and  indulgent  keeper,  Mahom- 
med Rufeek.    Lieutenant  Eyre  relates :» 

Jlforjf  I8th. — ^Dost  Mahommed  Khan  was  mach  ttnck 
by  bearing  Mahommed  Rufeek  read  a  Persiu  trassbtioft 
of  the  ^  Sermon  on  the  Moont  '*  out  of  Gladwtin » 
**  Moonshee."  He  was  fervent  in  his  admintion  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  as  well  as  of  several  other  pasngss;ud 
the  injunction  to  pray  in  private  seemed  to  throw  li|lii 
on  our  apparent  neglect  of  outward  observaoees. 

About  the  end  of  May  they  were  once  more  ^ 
proaching  Cabul;  but  their  escort  had  been  obliged 
to  take  a  new  route,  that  through  the  Khoori- 
Cabal  Pass  being  intolerable  from  the  stench  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  men  and  animals  that  had  peiiak- 
ed  there  five  months  before.  Mahonmied  Akbar  w 
now  in  Cabul,  which  was  the  seat  of  fierce  int» 
tine  strife.  Shah  Soojah  had,  before  this,  been  as- 
sassinated, and  several  actions  had  already  takea 
place  between  the  chiefs  who  had  embraced  oppo- 
site sides.  There  were  now  said  to  be  four  candidate 
for  the  vacant  throne  of  the  Bala  Hissar ;  and  tid- 
ings were,  meanwhile,  daily  received  of  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  British  under  Greneral  Pollock.  Now, 
when  aU  was  internal  distraction,  came  the  favoor- 
able  opportunity  for  the  English  to  retriere  past 
reverses  and  disgraces,  and  the  heroic  spirit  of  bdjr 
Sale  blazed  forth.    *'  Now,"  she  says. 

Now  is  the  time  to  strike  the  blow ;  but  I  onieh  dmd 
dilly-dallying  jnst  because  a  handftal  of  ns  are  in  Akhu* 
power.  What  are  our  lives  when  compared  with  tk 
honour  of  our  country !  Not  that  I  am  at  all  incluiedtt 
have  my  throat  out :  on  the  contrary,  I  hope  that  I  sbB 
live  to  see  the  British  flag  once  more  triumphant  in  Af- 
ghanistan ;  and  then  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Ameer 
Dost  Mahommed  Khan  being  reinstated  :  only  let  usSz^t 
show  them  that  we  can  conquer  them,  and  hnmble  their 
treacherous  chiefb  in  the  dust. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  reports  to-day,  which  I 
believe  to  have  no  foundation  in  tmth :  amongst  others^ 
that  the  Gi^ye  ladies  have  been  packing  up  mU  ni^t ; 
and  are  going  to  give  us  the  slip  and  leave  ns,  in  coB9^ 
quence  of  hearing  that  our  force  is  coming  op  in  fonr 
divisions. 

These  Giljye  ladies  had  been  the  constant  cmd- 
panions  of  their  desultory  marches.  Lady  Sales 
report  of  these  ladies  is  much  less  favourable  than 
that  of  Mr.  Eyre.  On  the  16th  May,  she  re- 
lates— 

I  kept  the  anniversary  of  my  marriage  by  diainf  with 
the  ladies  of  Mahommed  Shah  Khan's  fkmij ;  who  toM 
us  that  Futteh  Jung  was  king,  Mahommed  Akbar  Khu 
wuzeer,  and  Mahommed  Shah  Khan  the  Sirdu^i-Sirdtf- 
an.  It  was  an  extremely  stupid  visit.  We  had  tw 
female  servants  to  interpret  for  us.  Three  of  Mahrai- 
med  Shah  Khan's  wives,  and  some  of  Dost  MabonuiKJ'»< 
with  the  mother  of  the  chiefs,  and  two  of  their  oamarried 
sisters,  were  present.  They  were,  generally  speakiag. 
inclined  to  embonpoint,  largely  formed,  and  coanelf 
featured ;  their  dress  inelegant,  and  of  the  coarsest  aa- 
terials.  The  favourite  wife,  and  the  best  dressed^  «v 
attired  in  a  common  Cabul  silk,  with  a  coarse  piece  of 
chintz  inserted  behind,  evidently  for  economy's  a^^ 
The  dress,  whioh  covers  the  whole  person,  nearly  »*»• 
bles  a  common  night-dress ;  and  has  tacked  on  to  it  eoia% 
or  other  pieces  of  silver  or  gold,  such  as  creseents,  ^ 
all  over  the  sleeves,  the  fh>nt  and  sides,  fh>m  the  bIioqI* 
ders  to  the  feet.  A  breast-plate  is  worn,  coaiiBeDdn^ 
at  the  throat,  of  coins  strung  together:  thte  descends  far 
below  the  waist ;  and  when  they  sit  down,  it  lanp  ia 
festoons  on  the  lap.  Only  the  fovourite  wore  gold  coias; 
those  of  the  other  ladies  being  of  silver.  l%ej  had  o«- 
tMng  in  the  way  of  jewels,  properly  so  called.  Aboat 
seven  commou-sised  pearls  soxroond^  aa  emoted  faXi 
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of  ftaws,  the  whole  set  as  a  nose  ornament,  was  the  hand- 
somest, thing  I  saw  in  the  trinket  way.  Some  of  them 
had  Tory  inferior  ear-rings  of  gold  and  silver.  They  wear 
their  hair  in  innomerable  small  plaits  hanging  down: 
these  are  arranged  once  a-week  after  taking  the  bath;  and 
the  tresses  are  then  well  stiffened  with  gum.  The  an- 
married  women  bend  their  hair  in  a  flat  braid  across 
the  forehead  touching  the  eyebrows ;  which  gives  them 
a  very  heavy  look.  These  said  eyebrows,  whilst  they 
are  maidens,  remain  as  nature  formed  them :  but  when 
they  marry,  the  hair  of  the  centre  is  carefully  picked 
out;  and  the  arch,  thus  most  unnaturally  raised,  is 
painted.  The  Cabnl  women  are  much  addicted  to  the 
Bse  of  both  white  and  red  paint ;  and  they  colour  not 
only  the  nails,  as  in  Hindostan,  but  the  whole  hand  up 
to  Uie  wrist,  which  looks  as  though  it  had  been  plunged 
in  blood,  and  to  our  ideas  is  very  disgusting.  A  parti- 
calar  plant  is  often  used  for  this  purpose.  The  upper 
part  of  the  leaf  sparkles,  and  resembles  the  ice  plant ; 
but  the  lower  side  is  red,  and  on  being  pressed  gives  a 
fine  dye.  A  chuddah  is  thrown  over  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders in  the  house,  as  in  Hindostan ;  and  when  they  go 
out  they  wear  the  bourka,  ru-i-bund,  and  legwraps : 
high-heeled  iron-shod  slippers  complete  the  costume. 
After  a  time  an  extremely  dirty  cloth  was  spread  over 
the  nnmdas  in  ftont  of  us,  and  dishes  of  pilao,  dhye  or 
sour  card,  and  fifrn^  or  sweet  curd,  were  placed  before 
us.  Those  who  had  not  taken  a  spoon  with  them,  ate 
with  their  fingers,  Affghan  fashion; — ^an  accomplishment 
in  whieh  I  am  by  no  means  cm  fait.  We  dnuik  water 
oot  of  a  tea-pot.  A  dinner  was  given  to  the  gentlemen 
by  AbdooUah  Khan  at  his  tents  about  two  miles  off, 
nearer  the  snow. 

In  the  evening  Captain  Mackenzie  arrived ;  and  I 
xeeeiTed  a  letter  from  Sale 

Lady  Macnaghten  and  a  part  of  the  ladies  breakfasted 
with  Doet  Mahommed  Khan  and  his  ladies.  They  were 
told  that,  if  the  Sirdar  gains  the  Bala  Hissar,  we  shall 

all  go  there ;  if  not,  we  go  to  Jellalabad 

Chintz,  sugar  candy,  tea,  and  cheese,  distributed 
amoagst  the  ladies ;  they  were  sent  to  us  by  our  friends 
at  Jellalabad:  also  Shalu  (Turkey  red  cotton  cloth) and 
jean,  with  boots,  and  shoes  for  the  gentlemen.  We  also 
received  the  March  overland  mail.  I  heard  a  droll  anec- 
dote of  Akbar  when  he  went  off  to  Cabul  from  Tdzeen. 
His  followers  asked  him  what  tent  they  should  take  for 
him :  his  reply  was  given  with  great  good  humour  (he 
believed  himself  on  the  point  of  mounting  a  throne) : — 
**  The  ladies  and  people  above  have  got  all  our  tents  here ; 
bnt  yoa  may  send  my  salaam  to  General  Sale,  and  ask 
him  to  lend  me  one  of  those  he  took  from  me." 

About  the  end  of  May,  matters  were  drawing  to 
a  crisis.  The  captives  were  now  lodged  in  a  fort 
near  Cabul,  and  Mahommed  Akbar  was  also  near 
that  city,  having  once  moi-e  patched  up  a  truce 
with  the  perfidiouB  and  versatile  AmeenooUah 
Khan ;  while  Futteh  Jung,  the  son  of  the  murdered 
Shah,  held  out  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  heing  speedily  relieved  by  the  arival  of  the 
Kngliah.    At  this  time.  Lieutenant  Eyre  states, 

Mahommed  Akbar  is  desirous  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  citadel  principally  on  account  of  the  treasure  withiu 
it,  as  he  never  professed  to  dream  of  resisting  our  arms. 
He  earnestly  desired  to  be  on  friendly  terms  vrith  the 
British  government,  and  often  said  that  he  wished  he 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
English  in  early  life,  as  he  had  been  filled  with  prejudices 
against  them  which  had  greatly  infiuenced  his  conduct, 
but  which  he  now  saw  to  be  unfounded.  It  seems  that 
General  Pollock  offered,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  re- 
lease the  ladies  and  children  of  his  family  from  their 
confinement;  but  in  his  present  precarious  state  of  life 
the  Siidar  has  declined  the  offer. 

Hnndreds  of  Hindostanees  crowded  the  streets  of 
Cabnl  begging  for  bread,  which  was  daily  served  out 
to  them  by  Nuwab  Jubbar  Khan,  and  Zeman  Khan.  The 
civility  of  all  classes  to  the  European  hostages  and 
priaoners  iu  and  about  Cabul  was  remarkable.    «    .    . 


June  3d. — It  was  reported  that  Futteh  Jung  had  offered 
a  large  reward  to  any  one  who  would  seize  and  escort 
us  all  to  the  Bala  Hissar.  The  Sirdar  made  a  fierce 
attack  on  the  Bala  Hissar  in  the  evening,  and  a  brisk 
cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  for  several  hours, 
but  without  any  decisive  result 

June  9th. — Futteh  Jung,  finding  his  people  disinclined 
to  support  him  any  longer,  made  terms  with  Mahommed 
Akbar  and  the  other  chicfii,  giving  up  a  tower  in  the 
Bala  Hissar  to  each,  and  himself  retaining  possession  of 
the  royal  residence.  Thus  the  citadel  was  now  divided 
between  the  Dooranees,  Barukzyes,  Giljyes,  and  Kuzzil- 
bashes,  represented  by  Futteh  Jung,  Mahommed  Akbar, 
Nuwab  Zeman  Khan,  Mahommed  Shah  Khan,  and  Khan 
Shereen  Khan.  A  curious  arrangement,  truly !  and  cal- 
culated to  facilitate  the  union  of  parties  already  jealous 
of  each  other,  and  each  of  whom  had,  doubtless,  an  eye 
to  the  rich  treasure  of  money  and  jewels  still  in  Futteh 

Jung's  possession There  was  a  violent  quarrel 

a  few  days  back  between  the  two  old  Nuwabs,  Zeman 
Khan  and  Jubbar  Khan,  when  the  former  seized  hold 
of  the  latter's  beard,  exclaiming,  ''  You  are  the  fellow 
who  first  brought  the  Feringhees  into  the  country,  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  all  our  troubles  may  be  attributed.*' 
Abdool  Glujas  Khan,  the  son  of  Jubbar  Khan,  being 
present,  drew  a  pistol  and  threatened  to  shoot  Zeman 
Khan  for  the  indignity  offered  to  his  father.  Mahommed 
Akbar  sat  by  the  whole  time,  laughing  heartily  at  the 
scene. 

So  rapidly  does  the  face  of  affairs  change  in  a 
country  iu  the  condition  of  Affghanistan,  that  iu  a 
few  more  days  Mahommed  Akbar  was  in  the  Bala 
Hissar,  the  wuzeer,  [vizier,]  or  prime  minister, 
and  generalissimo  of  the  new  king,  Futteh  Jung, — 
and  enjoying  in  reality  the  substantial  power  of 
the  sovereign.  Instead  of  now  releasing  the  cap- 
tives, he  increased  their  number  by  purchasing 
from  the  chief  priest  those  English  hostages  who 
had  long  before  been  committed  to  his  care,  and 
whose  lives  had  been  with  difficulty  presei*ved  from 
the  fanatical  Ghazeeas.  The  new  wuzeer  paid  his 
friends,  the  captives,  a  visit  one  day,  accompanied 
hy  his  father-in-law,  who  volunteered  to  restore 
Lady  Macnaghten  s  jewels.  They  were  restored 
next  day  ;  and  it  was  almost  time  ;  for  it  w^as  now 
late  in  July,  and  it  was  known  that  General  Pol- 
lock was  at  Jellalabad  with  20,000  men ;  General 
Nott  at  Candahar  with  15,000 ;  while  an  army  of 
reserve  was  forming  at  Ferezepore,  of  25,000 ;  aud 
10,000  more  troops  on  the  way  from  England. 
Affairs  were  now  looking  serious  for  Akbar ;  and 
this  must  have  been  to  the  captives,  probably,  the 
most  anxious  period  of  their  detention.  Their  ul- 
timate fate  looked  more  gloomy  than  ever,  as  they 
understood  that  the  negotiations  of  General  Pollock 
for  their  release,  had  entirely  failed.  At  this  time. 
Lieutenant  Eyre  states. 

This  negotiation,  although  commenced  by  General 
Pollock  in  the  humane  desire  to  accomplish  our  libera- 
tion by  peaceable  means,  seemed  now,  by  the  sudden 
turn  that  had  taken  place,  likely  to  plunge  us  into  a 
dangerous  dilemma, — Mahommed  Akbar  being  notorious 
for  stopping  at  no  atrocity,  when  his  angry  passions  were 
once  aroused,  as  we  knew  they  soon  woiUd  be,  when  he 
should  hear  of  the  advance  of  both  generals  with  their 
overwhelming  forces. 

In  fact,  we  now  fully  made  up  our  minds  that  death 
or  slavery  would  soon  be  our  probable  lot,  unless  Pro- 
vidence should  interfere  to  prevent  it ;  which,  indeed, 
was  our  best  and  only  spring  of  hope. 

August  2d. — A  shock  of  an  earthquake  at  three  p.m., 
accompafnied  by  a  loud  rumbling  noise.  The  flies  by  day, 
and  the  musquitoes  by  night,  swarmed  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  banish  all  rest  and  eujoyment. 
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At  the  same  period.  Lady  Sale,  who  was  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  military  affairs,  and  the  ad« 
vance  of  the  army,  adrerte  to  the  condition  of  the 

captives. 

The  Candahar  troops  are  ordered  np ;  and  tbe  wn- 
seer  told  Lawrence  (who  sajs  he  never  saw  him  appear 
80  angry  before)  that  if  our  troops  advance,  he  should 
take  us  all  to  Bameean,and  make  a  present  of  us  to  the 
chiefs  of  that  place  :  so  that  our  prospects  appear 
gloomier  than  ever.  I  cannot  understand  the  motive  of 
moving  up  the  troops  both  ways.  Nott  is  to  go  to 
Ghuznee  to  receire  the  prisoners :  not  to  fight,  but  only 
to  defend  himself  if  attacked ;  and  then  to  come  here 
and  join  Pollock :  and,  having  received  us,  all  are  to 
walk  back  hand  in  hand.  We  are  not  to  attack  Cabul, 
&c.,  but  to  evacuate  the  country ;  with  Akbar,  the  Gil- 
jyes,  the  Barukzyes,  and  all  the  other  Zyet  hanging  on 
our  flanks  and  rear:  and  if  they  can  but  get  us  to  pro- 
crastinate, so  as  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  their 
faithful  ally  the  $notD,  the  Afghans  will  have  the  satis- 
&ction  of  destroying  another  and  still  larger  army  this 

year What  will  now  be  our  fate  seems 

very  uncertain:  but  I  still  think  he  will  not  cut  our 
throats ; — ^not  out  of  love  to  us,  but  because  the  other 
chiefs  would  resent  it ;  as,  having  possession  of  us,  they 
could  at  least  obtain  a  handsome  sum  as  our  ransom. 

At  this  time  a  disease,  resembling  the  gaol  fever* 
broke  out  among  the  captives,  to  which,  among 
others,  Captain  John  ConoUy  fell  a  victim.  The 
tiger  moods  of  Mahommed,  (the  new  wnzeer,)  bo 
gentle  and  playful  when  things  went  well  with 
him,  broke  fiercely  out  at  this  time ;  though  many 
of  the  alarming  rumours  concerning  him  which 
reached  the  captives  must  have  been  exaggera- 
tions. 

August  9(A. — Mahommed  Akbar  having  promised  to 
send  Captain  ConoUy's  body  for  burial  to  Jellalabad, 
Major  Pottinger  sent  to  inquire  this  morning  when  it 
was  to  start,  and  received  for  answer  from  Akbar,  thaty 
*^  until  Pollock  should  make  peace,  neither  living  nor 
dead  should  be  suffered  to  go."  The  body  was,  there- 
fore, buried  this  evening  in  tbe  garden  ac(joining  the 

fort General  Pollock  still  demanded 

that  all  the  prisoners  should  be  sent  down  immediately, 
which  Akbar  as  positively  refused  to  do  without  a  writ- 
ten agreement.  The  crisis  of  our  fate  was  consequently 
nigh  at  hand.  About  this  time  Mahommed  Akbar, 
having  made  several  fhiitless  attempts  to  collect  revenue 
in  the  Zoormnt  valley,  at  last  sent  the  Metr  Waiz,  or 
high  priest,  thither  for  the  purpose;  but  **  his  holiness  " 
met  with  so  little  respect  on  this  unpopular  mission,  that 
his  horse  was  stolen,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Cabul  on  foot.  Akbar,  demanding  that  the  animal 
should  be  restored,  was  told  that  tbe  owner  mnsf  eame 
and  fetch  himJ*  Such  is  royalty  in  Affghanistan.  If 
Akbar's  merits  as  a  ruler  may  be  judged  by  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  the  future  prospects  of  Affghanistan  under 
his  sway  are  poor  indeed : — Shortly  after  his  last  assump- 
tion of  power,  under  the  title  of  wuzeer,  some  Lohan- 
nee  merchants,  whose  trade  bad  been  entirely  stopped 
by<  the  late  anarchy,  ventured  to  Cabul  with  a  few 
goods,  to  feel  their  way.  Akbar  no  sooner  heard  of 
their  arrival,  than  he  sent  for  them  to  his  house, — 
bought  up  all  their  stock, — ^paid  them  honestly, — gave 
them  dresses  of  honour, — and,  having  urged  them  to  re- 
turn shortly  with  their  richest  wares,  dismissed  tiiem  to 
their  homes  rejoicing.  Of  course  they  gave  out  every- 
where that  such  a  first-rate  fellow  as  Akbar  had  never 
appeared  in  any  age  or  country.  No  time  was  lost  in 
despatching  a  valuable  cafila  from  Dera  I$kmael  Khun 
to  Cabul,  which  was  accompanied  by  many  of  the  rich- 
est Lohannees  in  person.  Akbar's  eager  eye  was  on 
the  look-out  for  their  coming  ;  and  scarcely  had  they 
set  foot  within  the  city,  before  he  pounced  upon  them 
like  a  hawk  upon  his  prey,  despoUed  them  of  all  their 
merchandiiOi  and  levied  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  chiefii  of 
the  party. 


Akbar  was  now  £wi  amking  in  4iii8  good  opiooi 
of  Lieutenant  £yre^  though,  as  a  aet  o£  we  m 
told. 

Captain  Conolly  hifbrmed  as  that  Akbar  latdylielil 
a  eounoil  of  chieft,  when  Mijor  Pottinger,  who  mt 
(unknown  to  most  of  them)  in  an  adjoininf  room,  inn- 
heard  a  Kohistanee  ehief  propose  that  all  the  EQ|iiah 
prisoners  should  be  slain ;  on  hearing  which  Akbar  im- 
mediately got  np  in  a  rage,  and  turned  the  man  oot  of 
the  assembly. 

One  of  the  next  deeds  of  the  yizier  wts  to  4^ 
rest  his  sovereign,  whom  be  had  detected  ia  • 
n^ret  correspondence  with  Qensral  P6lloek,  irim 
he  told  to  advance  at  <moe  to  assured  rietoir; 
but  if  he  delayed,  a  force  wonld  be  collected  to 
oppose  him.  Akbar  bad  here  some  reason  for  h- 
pleasure,  "^lie  captives  now  daily  expecMto 
hear  of  the  death  of  Futteh  Jung ;  but  hi  wu  a 
lucky  as  to  escape.  The  condition  of  the  esptira 
thus  became  more  and  more  perilous,  and  more  o! 
them  fell  victims  to  the  fever  that  raged  m  tiif  foit 
where  they  were  imprisoned.  At  last  Akbar,  for  the 
moment  both  king  and  Tisier,  to  whom  th«irp» 
session  was  become  most  important,  refiolred  to 
send  them  away  for  greater  security;  and  Iiis 
orders  were  executed  Tirithout  much  ceremoDy. 

Augutt  1 3U.—Major  Pottinger,  together  with  tkc  fin 
hostages,  joined  ns,  beg  and  baggage,  from  the  Bib 
Hissar,  by  command  of  Akbar,  who  ndely  toU  Ui 
people  to  **  take  t^o$§  dog9  away."  This  we  supfMri  m 
be  preliminary  to  our  removiJ  to  ^ynnn  tr  ii» 
where. 

4ii^iM(  1 3<A.— Lawrence  waited  on  Akbar,  to  aik Us 
to  give  us  two  days'  warning  before  takhig  qi  d\ 
but  he  was  told  that  we  must  be  oontent  withpM  iMfi 
notioe.  Akbar  also  declared,  that  all  fturtber  n«ffoti»ii« 
with  General  Pollock  for  oor  release  being  at»  M 
he  should  permit  no  more  oones^ndsace  to  tike  phoi 
between  us  and  our  friends. 

Their  prospect  now  was,  being  hurried  off  to 
some  remote  and  savage  region ;  and  bad  ss  Ak- 
bar was,  they  seemed  to  feel  his  vicinity  t  kiad 
of  protection.  In  a  few  days  their  march  oont- 
menced ;  Mrs.  Trevor  and  Mrs.  Andenoo,  who 
were  too  ill  to  travel,  being,  as  a  favour,  pennit- 
ted  to  remain  with  their  children,  with  Dr.  Camp- 
bell as  their  medical  attendant.  The  captiw 
were  attended  by  a  strong  escort  of  between 
300  and  400  men,  command^  by  a  Hindoo  officer 
who  had  long  before  deserted  from  the  British  to 
Dost  Mahommed.  The  march  was  commenced  ia 
very  dejected  spirits.  The  ladies  now  first  adopt- 
ed, in  part,  the  AiFghan  costnme,  to  save  them- 
selves from  unnecessary  remark  or  insnlt.  Thej 
were  no  longer  treated  v^ith  the  same  clvflitr  is 
when  they  were  the  companions  of  Akbar.  ^ 
the  first  halt,  August  26th,  Lieutenant  £}Te  found 

Sultan  Jan  halting  to  breakftst,  4%  rowk  le  GkasNe, 
with  about  fifty  followers,  with  full  puipsse  to  isa^ 
late  General  Nott.  He  having  pesseseien  «f  Iht  nnit 
our  whole  party  were  obliged  to  seek  siielier  va4a  ik 
scanty  shade  of  three  or  fimr  nulbeny  iiesB.  Son 
after  Sultan  Jan's  departure,  one  of  the  oiBren  miA  to 
the  serai  to  beg  for  a  room  for  the  ladies  and  cktMi«« 
but  was  repelled  with  scom,  and  asked,  ^  what  be,  ii 
infidel,  meant  by  entering  the  place  with  his  sboti  «>** 

Major  Pottinger  reeeirtd  a  fetter  i»- 

day,  by  stealth,  from  M%yor  RawUasoe,  politiflsl  HT^ 
at  Candahar,  infoming  him  of  General  HoU^b  Una^ 
on  Cabul. 

No  provisions  were  served  out  the  whole  dsy  to  «tf 
or  beast.     In  the  evening*  Saleh  MatauMd's  hm 
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comai^d  deU|)^(9  pvrder  o^  some  old  regimental 
tunes. 

Augutt  27tk, — We  set  out  again  at  about  two  a.ii. 
nie  road  lay  oyer  the  hill-pagB  efSufed  Klak,  into  the 
aaaU  bat  baaatifcl  Talley  of  Maidan.  We  halted  for  a 
few  iiiiiiatia  nndftr  a  aplendid  grove  of  spreading  pop- 
lars. 1 

A%s^A  28<&. — We  moyed  on  again  at  two  ▲.m.  The 
road  continued  up  the  valley,  which,  if  possible,  improy- 
ed  in  beanty  as  we  proceeded.  We  halted  within  four 
miles  of  Svw  Cftiuwa,  at  Tak  Khana,  in  a  field  bounded 
on  one  side  by  shady  poplars,  and  on  the  other  by  a  fine 
clear  stream*  This  being  the  high  road  to  Balk,  we  con- 
stantly met  groups  of  asses  laden  with  merchandise  for 
the  Cabal  market,  among  which  we  could  not  be  uncon- 
sdons  of  the  presence  of  assafcetida,  which  diffused  its 
powtifhl  and  oppressiye  odour  far  and  wide.  Grapes, 
apples,  pears,  and  apricots  were  brought  to  us  in  great 
plenty  fi>r  sale  from  the  yillages,  and  fhmished  a  sea- 
sonable refreshment  after  our  joamey  of  abont  fourteen 
miles.  No  tents  were  pitched,  and  the  fever  patients 
suffered  greatly  from  the  damp  air  at  night. 

I^dy  Sale  describes  the  country  which  they  now 
trayersed  as  very  beautiful ;  well  wooded,  with 
waters  dear  as  crystal,  and  numerous  forts.  They 
were  tending  towards  the  hills,  and  the  ways  be- 
came more  rugged ;  towns  and  fertile  vaUeys  were, 
howeyer,  interspersed.  They  were  often  falling 
in  with  straggling  parties,  and  obtaining  very  con- 
tradictory tidings  of  the  progress  of  the  civil  war, 
and  of  the  advance  of  the  English  generals  in 
different  directions.  On  the  ist  September^  and 
the  seventh  day  of  this  weary  march,  the  Bamee- 
an  valley,  their  place  of  destination,  was  descried 
as  soon  as  they  had  ^versed  the  Kaloo  Pass. 
Lady  Sale  describes  the  scene. 

It  is  nearly  four  miles  to  the  top  of  it.  The  road  at 
first  is  narrow  and  precipitous,  and  for  the  most  part 
little  more  than  a  steep  path.  From  the  top  the  view 
Is  very  grand ;  resembling  the  waves  of  a  very  troubled 
sea.  Mid  composed  of  buren  hills  of  every  variety  of 
shade  and  hoe.  We  saw  Bameean  from  thence :  but 
thnngb  a  magnificent  scene  was  before  us,  it  presented 
no  pleasing  ^ject  to  those  who  expected  to  remain  cap- 
tives in  that  desolate  region. 

3d. — ^Marched  at  daylight  seven  miles  to  Bameesn. 
The  road  wild  and  uneven,  with  narrow  paths  and 
many  asceiits  and  descents.  This  valley  is  nowhere  more 
than  a  mile  broad ;  but  it  is  very  fertile,  and  produces 
particnlaiiy  fine  grain.  Plenty  of  beans  and  peas  are 
cultivated  here ;  the  former  very  small,  the  latter  small 
and  bard.  The  tamarisk  and  barberrv  were  abundant, 
and  a  shmb  with  yellow  berries.  We  halted  for  a  short 
time  opposite  a  fort,  near  which  were  many  cows.  Here 
we  got  some  mast,  (curds,)  which  we  found  verv  re- 
freshing. LfOoking  back  from  hence,  we  saw  Zohak  be- 
hind OS!,  on  a  high  point.  At  Bameean  they  refused  to 
take  us  into  the  fort ;  and  we  pitched  our  tents  just 
under  the  ancient  fortress  and  city  which  were  destroy- 
ed by  Jhenzhis  Khan ;  when  upwards  of  300,000  persons 
peri&hed.  The  caves,  ruins,  and  towers,  extend  for  miles. 
There  are  two  laif  e  images  which  have  been  described 
by  former  travellers:  opposite  to  the  largest  was  our 
encampment. 

We  had  scarcely  settled  ourselves  in  the  tents  ere  the 
General  be^t,  in  consequence  of  the  people  of  the  fort 
and  the  regiment  disagreeing :  so  we  went  on  about  a 
mile,  to  such  a  wretched  fort,  that  we  asked  leave  to  re- 
main in  tents ;  which  was  with  difficulty  obtained  :  but 
the  Khan  said  he  would  endeavour  to  get  a  better  fort 
for  na  to-morrow. 

4tk, — Saleh  Mabommed  Khan's  lady  came  to  visit 
Lady  Macnaghten.  She  is  young  and  fair,  with  a  fat, 
lODQiil  face;  and  comes  from  Loodianah;  where,  it  is 
said,  she  was  a  dancing  girl.  Her  information  is,  that 
Futteh  Jung  is  a  prisoner,  or  has  been  put  to  death : 
him  fuiily,  5i»  says,  are  expected  here  in  a  day  or  two. 


From  the  5th  to  the  9i^  we  made  excuryions  to  seQ 
the  caves,  &c,* 

Their  accommodations  at  this  place  were  of  the 
worst  description ;  and,  in  preference  to  remaining 
in  the  filthy,  ill-aired  fort,  Lady  Sale  and  her 
daughter  chose  a  dark  cow-house,  in  which,  by 
hard  work,  they  scratched  out  a  place  by  which 
light  and  air  might  enter.  These  forts,  the  castles 
or  strongholds  of  the  Afighan  chiefs,  are  even 
more  rude  than  were  the  Peel-houses  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border  chiefs  three  centuries  ago.  The  cap- 
tives had  not  remained  above  eight  days  in  their 
mioomfortablo  abode  at  Bameean,  when  a  sud- 
den order  arrived  (from  Akbar  for  their  instant 
march  farther  ofiT  frrom  all  chance  of  deliverance-^ 
to  Kooloom.  All  was  now  despair  ^  till  it  was 
found  that  Saleh  Mohammed,  dieir  new  Iceep^r, 
who  had  once  before  turned  traitor,  was  ipe%dy  to 
do  so  again — ^for  a  consideration,  and  the  hope  of 
being  found  on  the  side  of  the  strongest.  This  wor- 
thy had  been  warily  sounded  by  Major  Fottinger  in 
joke ;  and  by  the  morning  of  the  day  after  the 
order  reached  him  to  march  the  prisoners  to  Koo« 
loom.  Major  Fottinger  plied  him  effectually.  For 
20,000  rupees  in  ready  cash,  and  a  pension  for 
life,  he  was  ready  to  surrender  the  whole  party 
to  the  British  general,  Nott.  The  terms  were 
eagerly  agreed  to  by  sil  the  officers,  save  Shel- 
ton  and  Colonel  Falmer,  who  feared,  it  seems,  to 
implicate  themselves  with  Akbar,  though  quite 
willing  to  share  the  benefit  of  Saleh  Mahommed'e 
treachery  to  his  Aflghan  master.  It  was  after- 
wards learned  that  various  motives  had  operated 
with  this  faithless  foUoiver,  whose  fidelity  to  his 
new  chief  had  been  assailed  by  Mohun  Loll,  and 
who,  moreover,  was  aware  of  the  adyanite  of  Ge- 
neral FoUock  upon  Gabul,  where  his  own  family 
remained  at  this  time,  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  British  oir  of  their  friends  (if  they  proved  sue- 
oessful)  the  Kuzsilbaehes.  By  one  means  or  other, 
this  doable  traitor  was  gained.  The  plot  looked 
well ;  and  the  captives,  taking  courage,  fairly 
turned  the  tables  on  their  captor,  and  got  up  a 
small  revolt  of  their  own*  The  tissue  of  circum- 
stances is  at  once  curious  and  diverting.  On  the 
10th  came  the  order  to  march  to  Kooloom,  and  all 
had  been  gloom  and  despondency ;  and,  on  the 
11  th,  the  captives,  with  their  keeper,  were,  in  the 
words  of  Lieutenant  Eyre, 

Fairly  embarked  in  the  dangerous  vortex  of  an  Aff- 
ghan  conspiracy.  The  first  point  to  be  settled  was,  how 
to  deal  witb  a  man  called  the  Metr  Akhor,  who  had 
accompanied  our  party  from  Cabul,  as  a  sort  of  political 
colleague  to  Saleh  Mabommed  Khan.  He  was  well 
known  to  be  one  of  Mabommed  Akbar's  most  faithfril 
and  oonfidential  adherents  :  of  his  cooperation  we  conld, 
therefore,  entertain  no  hope,  and  of  his  continued  pre- 
sence, as  he  commanded  a  party  of  100  Gi^'ye  horse,  it 
was  desirable  to  get  rid  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was 
accordingly  contemplated  to  seize  his  person  on  the  first 
fiiir  occasion  that  might  offer.  In  the  evening,  Saleh 
Mabommed  paraded  his  men,  when  they  were  very  clamor- 
ous for  pay,  and  declared  their  intention  to  proceed  no 
further  unless  their  wants  were  supplied.  This  little 
scene  was  probably  got  up  as  a  blind  for  the  Meer  Akhor, 

September  I2th. — At  an  early  hour  Saleh  Mahommed'e 
flag  of  defiance  was  displayed  on  one  of  the  towers  of 

*  Ltenteniuit  Eyre  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  cele- 
brated Bameean  Caves. 
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onr  fort.  A  snpply  of  money  being  much  wanted,  to 
keep  the  troope  in  good  humour,  a  cadUa  was  intercept- 
ed from  Bokliara,  and  abont  400  rupees  extorted  by 
way  of  tax.  Ms^or  Pottinger  next  adopted  the  bold 
step  of  appointing  a  new  governor  of  the  province,  in 
the  name  of  the  British  government.  Presents  and  pro- 
mises were  at  the  same  time  liberally  dispensed  to  the 
neighbouring  Huzareh  cfaiefe,  who  almost  unanimously 
declared  in  our  &vour. 

In  the  evening,  Zooifioar  Khan  himself  (the  old  go- 
vernor) thought  it  advisable  to  send  and  tender  his  sub- 
mission. Major  Pottinger,  in  reply,  reminded  him  that 
he  owed  his  advancement  originally  to  the  English,  and 
now  had  an  opportunity  to  prove  himself  a  Mend,  in 
which  ease  his  reward  should  be  proportionate  to  his 
services.  At  night  we  were  assured  that  the  whole 
Hu2areh  population  of  the  valley  were  on  our  side,  and 
ready  to  take  up  arms  against  Akbar,  even  should  he 
appear  with  a  thousand  horse  to  back  him. 

Altogether  the  plot  prospered  beyond  our  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

As  MiJiommed  Akbar's  arrival  was  to  be  hourly  ex- 
pected, (in  flight  from  General  Pollock's  army,)  we  were 
impatient  to  get  everything  in  proper  trim  against  a 
surprise ;  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  Saleh  Mahommed 
was  much  too  dilatory  in  taking  the  necessary  precau- 
tions. We  now  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  had 
yesterday  received  a  second  letter  from  MaJiommed  Ak- 
bar, urging  him  to  hurry  us  off  to  Kooloom  without 
delay,  and  instructing  him  to  put  to  death  all  who,  from 
sickness  or  the  want  of  a  conveyance,  might  be  unable 
to  travel.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  none  of  our  party 
actually  mw  this  letter,  and  that  we  have  since  had 
reason  to  doubt  whether  Saleh  Mahommed  really  receiv- 
ed any  such  murderous  order.  The  story  was  most 
probably  an  invention  of  his  own,  to  enhance  the  value 
of  his  services. 

The  Meer  Akhor  had  meanwhile  become  aware  of 
what  was  passing,  and  wisely  took  himself  off  to  the 
fort  of  Zoolficar  Khan.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  sent 
to  assure  Major  Pottinger  that  he  was  his  very  dutiful 
servant.  Saleh  Mahommed,  distrusting  his  professions 
and  those  of  Zoolficar  Khan,  kept  the  troops  under 
arms  all  the  morning,  and  paraded  them  about  for  two 
or  three  hours,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  fiying, 
hoping  by  this  display  of  strength  to  intimidate  his  ad- 
versaries. 

Saleh  Mahommed,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with 
some  of  the  officers  to-day,  said  that  he  supposed  we 
should  no  sooner  find  ourselves  fairly  out  of  his  clutches, 
in  the  British  camp,  than  we  should  turn  round  upon 
him  and  exclaim,  '*  You  be  d — d  1"  (using  the  English 
words).  Major  Pottinger,  both  to-day  and  yesterday, 
wrote  to  communicate  our  situation  to  General  Pollock, 
of  whose  arrival  at  Gabul  we  now  daily  expected  to  hear. 

They  now  prepared  their  two  forts  for  a  si^, 
and  raised  a  subscription  of  500  rupees  to  lay  in 
provisions.  All  was  activity,  and  hardly  were 
their  small  preparations  completed  when,  at  mid- 
night on  the  14th,  an  alarm  was  given,  that  the 
terrible  Akbar  was  upon  them.  This  luckily 
proved  a  false  alarm,  for  the  garrison  was  not 
strong,  nor  could  much  reliance  be  placed  on  the 
double  traitor.  But  next  day,  certain  news  came 
that  Creneral  Nott  had  stormed  Ghuznee,  and  that 
General  Pollock  was  near  Cabul,  and  Akbar  again 
a  fugitive.  It  was  now  resolved  to  wheel  about,  and 
make  a  retrograde  movement  towards  Cabul ;  and 
the  captives  accordingly  marched  out  on  the  16th, 
bag  and  baggage.  Their  condition  was  still  very 
far  from  satisfactory.  Had  Mahommed  Akbar, 
in  his  flight,  come  across  them,  the  consequences 
might  have  been  serious.  By  some  means,  Saleh 
Mahommed  Khan  procured  ammunition  and  a  few 
muskets,  with  which  he  wished  t<o  arm  the  £iiro- 
l^can  soldiers,  to  form  a  kiml  of  show  ah  au  ad- 


vanced guard  in  case  of  an  attack.  Lady  Sale 
relates  a  shamefol  trait  of  the  captive  aoldien  at 
this  time,  which  is  passed  over  in  sUence  by  Lieu- 
tenant £yre.  When  Saleh  Mahommed  brought 
the  muskets  with  some  ammunition, — she  tells, 

Captain  Lawrence  said, "  Now,  my  lads,  here's  Saleh 
Mahommed  Khan  has  brought  arms  and  ammomtun 
for  some  of  you:  who  volunteers  to  take  muskets !" 

I  blush  to  record,  that  a  dead  silence  ensaed.  Think- 
ing the  men  might  be  shamed  into  doing  their  diitT,! 
said  to  Lawrence,  **  You  had  better  give  me  one,  sad  I 
will  lead  the  party ;"  but  there  was  still  no  efer:  wi 
he  told  our  General,  that  it  was  useless ;  and  he  kid 
better  take  them  on.  It  is  sad  to  think  the  meavse 
so  lost  to  all  right  feeling. 

From  the  names,  most  of  these  men  must  have  In 
Irish.  The  captives  departed  with  the  appsRsi 
good  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Bameean  valkr; 
and  when  they  halted  for  the  night,  they  rtxaM 
the  gratifying  int^iigence  of  the  victory  gaioed  b; 
General  Pollock  at  Tezeen,  and,  what  must  have 
been  more  welcome  still,  a  note  from  Sir  R.Sh&k^ 
speare,  the  general's  military  secretary,  statiDg 
how  far  he  had  advanced  on  his  way  with  a  fom 
of  GOO  men,  mostly  Kuzzilbashes,  for  their  deliver- 
ance! Two  days  before  this.  General  Pollock 
had  in  fact  reached  Cabul.  Next  day,  the  force 
of  Sir  R.  Shakespeare  was  deecried,  and  at  fint 
mistaken  for  the  enemy.  The  emotions  of  the 
captives  may  be  imagined.  In  the  fbUowing  dajs, 
while  they  continued  their  march,  they  wen 
not,  though  thus  reinforced,  free  from  apprehen- 
sions that  Akbar  would  make  a  desperate  effort  to 
recover  his  lost  prey ;  and  a  request  was  forwanied 
to  Greneral  Pollock,  to  send  troops  for  their  sup- 
port, especiaUy  in  a  Pass  that  was  said  to  be  oxa- 
pied  by  bands  of  marauders.  We  must  let  Ls>i/ 
Sale  conclude  the  touching  narrative  of  the  deliver- 
ance. The  brigade  demanded  from  General  Pol- 
lock did  not  arrive,  and  they  considered  thenueln» 
in  some  peril  when  the  march  was  resumed  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th;  Sir  R.  Shakespeare,  now  theii 
commander,  feeling  much  anxiety. 

We  had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  on  oorjoaiofji 
when  a  horseman  arrived  with  a  note  informing  vs  tiot 
Sale  was  close  at  hand  with  a  brigade.    I  had  had  fe^r 
hanging  about  me  for  some  days ;  and,  being  sait^ 
able  to  sit  on  my  horse,  had  taken  my  place  in  a  l^ab' 
va ;  the  horrid  motion  of  which  made  me  ftel  ten  tiaes 
worse  than  before  I  entered  it.    But  this  news  reoont- 
ed  my  'strength.    I  shook  off  fever  and  all  ilb;  w 
anxiously  awaited  his  arrival,  of  which  a  olood  of dcit 
was  the  forerunner.    General  Nott  was  near  Uigboo- 
dee,  and  consequently  close  to  us ;  and  General  Poi* 
lock  requested  he  would  send  a  brigade  to  oar  a^ 
tance.   This  he  refused,  much  to  the  disgust  of  hii  o^ 
cers,  alleging  that  his  troops  were  fatigued.    On  tiiiSi 
General  Pollock  sent  Sale  with  a  brigade,  at  a  ie* 
hours'  notice.    He  left  Siah  Sung  two  miles  east  of  it- 
bul ;  and  made  a  forced  march  on  the  19th  (his  sixttftt 
birthday)  to  Urghundee:  he  halted  there  that  m|ht ; 
and  on  the  following  morning  left  his  camp  staadiafr 
and  marched  to  meet  us.    At  the  pass  near  Kote  M* 
ruffee,  he  left  his  infantry  to  hold  the  position,  and  pr^ 
ceeded  at  the  head  of  the  3d  dragoons.    A  party  « 
Sultan  Jan's  men  were  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  »«* 
Kokhes  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  were  driven  off  ^7 
the  JuzaOchees.    Had  we  not  received  assistaBoe.  off 
recapture  was  certain :  but  as  it  vras,  they  daied  bm 
attack  the  force  they  saw.    It  is  impossiMe  to  tJJta» 
our  feelings  on  Sale's  approach.    To  my  daughter  «» 
myself  happiness  so  long  delayed,  as  to  be  almo«  ■»**• 
iwctcd,  was  actually  paiuful,  and  accom|»iu««  ^}  * 
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choking  Benntum,  which  could  not  obtain  the  relief  of 
tears.  When  we  arrived  where  the  in&ntry  were  post- 
ed, thej  cheered  all  the  captives  as  they  passed  them  ; 
and  the  men  of  the  13th  predsed  forward  to  welcome  as 
Indiyfdnally.  Most  of  the  men  had  a  little  word  of 
hearty  congratulation  to  offer,  each  in  his  own  style,  on 
the  restoration  of  his  colonel's  wife  and  daughter :  and 
tiien  my  ^highly-wronght  feelings  found  the  desired  re- 
lief ;  and  I  could  scarcely  speak  to  thank  the  soldiers 
for  their  sympathy,  whilst  the  long-withheld  tears  now 
fonnd  th^ir  coarse.  On  arriving  at  the  camp,  Captain 
BatikhoQM  fired  a  royal  salute  from  his  mountain  train 
gnns :  and  not  only  our  old  friends,  but  all  the  officers 
in  the  party,  came  to  offer  congratulations,  and  welcome 
oar  retam  from  captivity. 

That  captivity  had  now  lasted  for  nearly  nine 
months;  and,  after  all  the  hardships,  fatignes, 
Ansdeties,  and  perils  that  had  been  undergone, 
ladles,  children,  and  the  infants  bom  during  this 
period  of  distress,  had  escaped  unharmed.  In  a 
few  days  they  entered  Cabul,  which  presented  a 
irery  different  scene  from  that  they  had  left  on  the 
inoniing  of  the  retreat.  "  We  passed,"  says  Lieu- 
tenant Eyre, 

We  passed  the  spot  where  Sir  Alexander  Bumes's 
house  had  stood.  It  was  now  a  heap  of  rubbish.  The 
garden,  in  which  he  took  so  much  interest  and  pride, 
was  a  desolate  waste.  It  was  here  that  I  had  last 
enjoyed  his  fascinating  society,  as  he  pointed  out  to  me 
the  sneeeseful  results  of  his  labours  and  experiments,  and 
looked  fbrward  with  enthusiasm  to  the  rapid  ameliora- 
tion of  the  country^  through  the  agency  of  British  enter- 
prise and  skill. 

Lieutenant  Eyre  afterwards  learnt  that  the  wily 
Akbar  had  betrayed  no  sign  of  discomposure  at 
their  escape,  whatever  he  might  have /eft,  and  even 
professed  himself  well-pleased  to  hear  of  their 
Kafetj. 

So  closed  the  captivity;  but  not  thus  closed  the 
account  of  British  "  vengeance/*  We  have,  how- 
ever, uo  desire,  alUiough  we  had  space,  to  advert  to 


the  "  glorious  "  events  of  that  brief  campaign,  in 
which,  according  to  Lord  Ellenborough's  boast, 
**  our  soldiers  avenged  our  late  disasters,  upon 
every  scene  of  past  misfortune" — ^fearfully  and 
cruelly  avenged  the  vengeance  which  our  aggres* 
sive  injustice  had  provoked.  Even  the  vengeance 
of  Lady  Sale  must  have  been  satiated  at  last ;  al- 
though her  chosen  victims  escaped,  and  the  whole- 
sale, indiscriminate  destruction  fell,  as  ever,  upon 
the  peaceful  and  innocent.  Lieutenant  Eyre  shows 
a  more  humane  and  sanctified  spirit  than  the 
British  heroine  of  Cabul,  who  owns,  at  least  for 
Affghans,  and  camp-followers  of  every  tribe  and 
nation,  "  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth."  Of  the 
wretched  camp-followers  a  despatch  of  Wellington, 
nay,  a  bulletin  of  SuarofP,  could  not  speak  more 
cavalierly  where  such  human  impediments  stood 
in  their  way,  than  this  English  lady.  Yet  these 
swarming  hordes  of  God's  rational  creatures  were 
not  the  least  morally  estimable  portion  of  that  ill- 
starred  army.  Apart  from  the  narrative  of  events, 
whatever  is  noblest,  and  also  whatever  is  hard,  sel- 
fish, cruel,  and  insolent  in  the  military  principle,  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  Lady  Sale's  Journal.  It 
shows  what,  at  the  best,  are  the  inevitable  tenden- 
cies of  the  military  life  and  spirit.  From  the  con- 
quest of  Alexander  the  Great  to  that  of  Sir  John 
Keane  or  Greneral  Pollock,  that  spirit  has  amelior- 
ated wondrous  little.  The  sufferings  of  the  Aff- 
ghans, first  and  last,  from  their  unprovoked  Chris- 
tian invaders,  must  have  been  more  severe  than 
those  inflicted  by  their  Macedonian  conquerors 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  If  mankind  are 
ever  to  become  enlightened  to  the  infinitude  of 
crime  and  misery  entailed  upon  the  race  by  the 
teeming  curse  of  war,  the  tragic  narratives  which 
we  now  close  should  be  valuable  text-books. 
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It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  bring  farther  proof 
than  was  given  in  our  article  on  Affghanistan  last 
month,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  our  rela- 
tions with  that  country  and  its  Ruler,  Dost  Ma- 
hommed,  the  Anglo-Indian  government  acted  di- 
rectly in  opposition  to  the  judgment,  and  to  the 
(ipirit  and  facts  of  the  reports  transmitted  to  it 
by  Sir  A,  fiumes.  This  is  now  notorious,  and, 
indeed,  confessed  everywhere,  save  in  Parlia- 
ment.  ^In  the  last  number  of  tliis  magazine, 

we  quoted  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  strictly 
private  correspondence  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes, 
in  which  his  opinions  were  freely  and  fully  stated. 
From  those  of  his  official  letters,  which  have  not 
been  published,  and  also  from  the  suppressed  or 
garbled  passages  of  those  of  his  public  despatches 
which  have  been  pretended  to  be  published  for 
the  information  of  Parliament,  we  shall  now  se- 
lect a  few  more  passages.  But,  before  coming  to 
these,  let  us  see  the  condition  in  which  Sir  Alex- 
ander considered  Affghanistan,  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  revolt.  Our  first  extract  is  from  a 
long  letter  addressed' to  Sir  WiUiam  Macnaghten, 
upon  the  affairs  of  Cabul,  after  it  had  been  for 

\0L.  X. — »0.  ex  VI. 


some  time  occupied  by  Shah  Soojah  and  his  Eng- 
lish auxiliaries : — 

My  Dear  Macnaohtbn, — The  calamitous  intelligence 
which  we  hare  just  received  of  the  recapture  of  Kelat, 
leads  me  to  give  additional  reflection  to  the  general  af- 
fairs of  this  country,  and  convinces  me  that  I  am  no 
longer  justified  in  withholding  from  you  those  views 
which  occur  to  me  regarding  it,  and  the  very  preearunu 
tenure  bvfehieh  tte  iMufd  teem  to  hold  it.  You  are  aware 
that  in  February  last,  I  drew  up  a  paper  of  **  Observa- 
tions on  the  restored  Government  of  the  Shahf  *  and  the 
general  views  laid  down  on  that  occasion,  with  some 
trifling  exceptions,  met  with  your  entire  oonourrence. 
The  paper  in  question  was  transmitted  to  government ; 
but  I  have  never  heard  that  it  was  receiveid,  though  it 
seems  to  contain  much  of  the  information  which  govern- 
ment are  now  seeking.  I  allude  to  this  paper,  because 
I  do  not  mean  to  repeat  on  this  occasion  the  sentiments 
therein  set  forth,  but  at  the  same  time  to  add,  thai  I  see 
no  reason  to  change  those  sentiments ;  and  every  day  we 
have  stronger  proof,  that,  if  they  be  not  adhered  to,  we 
shall  make  nothing  of  Affghanistan,  as  a  barrier,  unless, 
indeed, — which  God  forbid, — ^we  throw  aside  the  mask, 
and  resolve  on  converting  it  into  a  British  province.    . 

....  Though  I  have  not  even  a  local  habitation 
or  a  name  in  tliis  country,  I  find  myself  so  mixed  up 
with  it,  both  in  the  public  mind,  and  in  the  despatohes 
of  government,  together  with  my  being  in  such  constant 
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eommunication  with  you,  that  it  seems  doe  to  myself,  I 
should  to  yoQ,  at  least,  cleaiiy  and  candidly  state  the 
opinions  which  I  hold, — opinions  not  lightly  formed,  hot 
based  on  mnch  personal  intereonree  with  people  of  all 
ranks,  and  vitally  affecting  the  sacred  interests  of  oar 
country  in  Afighanistan. 

After  describing  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
some  of  the  provinces,  he  proceeds  to  say: — 

What  right  have  we  to  expect  that  any  chief,  placed 
in  power  by  us,  shall  flourish,  unless  his  goTemment  is 
better  than  that  which  we  have  overthrown  t    .    .    • 

We  came  to  this  country  to  tranquiU%M$,  not  to  mbdue; 
we  handed  it  over  to  the  Shah  Soojah,  inhabited  by  atUh 
jeets,  and  not  6y  cnemie$. 

Having  recapitulated  the  grievances  under  which 
the  different  chiefs  and  provinces  suffiered,  and 
stated  the  very  unsatisfactory  progress  made  in 
tranquillizing  the  country,  he  thus  sums  up  :— 

So  much  for  the  state  of  i^airs  in  the  kingdom  of  Ca- 
bul  on  this  day — ^the  anniversary  of  our  entrance  into  its 
eapital.    At  court  I  fear  we  shall  not  find  matters  in  a 
better  state.    Much  is  said  of  the  King's  popularity : 
this  is  a  subject  I  feel  anxious  to  grapple  with  tho- 
roughly.   To  me  it  would  be  very  astonishing  if  any 
Affghan  King,  who  had  allied  himself  to  the  Sikhs  and 
the  English,  could  be  popular;  it  ii  not  in  the  natwre  of 
ikings.    His  miO*"^7'<'  sueoessor  may  hope  for  a  better 
share  of  the  public  &vour,  but  Shah  Soqjah  mast,  I  fear, 
get  on  without  it.    I  would  not,  however,  dwell  mnch 
on  the  abstract  question  of  unpopularity;  I  would  rather 
inquire  into  the  causes  for  it, — if  they  exist,  or  are  only 
imaginary.    Bad  ministers  are,  in  every  government, 
solid  grounds  for  unpopularity ;  and  I  douht  t/  €9er  a  king 
kad  a  wone  set  than  Shah  Sotjjah,    His  principal  ad- 
viser is  an  old  servant,  by  name  MooUah  Shikore,  who 
has  grown  gray  with  his  Majesty  in  exile,  where  he  dis- 
tributed, in  some  hundred  fractional  parts,  the  pension 
which  the  Shah  received  from  the  Company.    He  is  not 
a  man  of  £unily,  but  a  MooUah.    His  faonlties  are  im- 
paired by  age  and  disease.    He  once  incurred  his  Ma- 
jesty's displeasure,  for  which  he  forfeited  his  ears — ^a 
subject  fruitful  in  witticism  to  the  discontented  about 
oourt,  and  little  calculated  to  elevate  the  representative 
of  majesty.  So  completely  is  this  poor  man's  memory  gone, 
that  he  never  recognises  a  man  he  has  once  seen;  [so] 
that  the  commonest  business  requires  half-a-doien  of 
notes.    In  fact,  of  him  it  might  be  said,  that  his  whole 
business  is  to  gather  money,  and  to  this  one  end  his  re- 
maining faculties  are  applied.    MooUah  Shikore  passes 
by  the  name  of  Wuieer,  or  minister,  but  his  Majesty 
gets  offended  at  his  being  so  called ;  so  we  may  presume 
he  thinks  it  possible  to  get  on  without  any  minister. 
By  facts  that  have  come  under  my  own  knowledge,  I 
shaU  depict  the  Vizier's  character,  and  all  of  them  can 
be  teittd  by  yourtelf.    In  the  last  winter,  his  notions  of 
political  economy  led  him  to  seize  all  the  granaries  around 
Cabul,  on  which  he  put  his  seal ;  and  from  which  he 
drew  forth  the  grain,  and  had  it  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
Bazaar  by  his  own  officers,  and  at  a  price  fixed  by  him- 
self.   When  spring  arrived,  he  conceived  it  wonld  please 
his  Majesty  to  adorn  the  royal  gardens,  which  have  been 
long  neglected — a  measure  most  laudable;  to  a  people  so 
fond  of  gardens  as  the  Cabulies,  highly  popular:  but  this 
was  to  be  done  gratitf  and  by  conscription  on  all  around 
this  district.    The  poor  peasantry  were  dragged,  in  hun- 
dreds, from  their  homes  at  seed-time,  when  their  lands 
required  their  care,  and  compeUed  to  labour  without  any 
reward.    Discontent  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  I  sent 
to  the  minister,  and  plainly  told  him  t£it  he  was  dis- 
gracing his  King  and  himself;  and  that  I  would  no 
longer  stand  sUent,  as  poUcy  dictated  I  should,  on  all 
occasions,  unless  he,  at  least,  gave  the  poor  wretches 
bread ;  and  if  he  would  not  do  it,  I  would,  from  next 
day,  open  my  own  treasury  and  supply  it.    After  this, 
the  workmen  got  two  pice  worth  of  bread  per  diem, 
whUe  our  engbieer  officers  were  paying  seven  times  that 
in  the  adjoining  garden,  where  our  cantonments  were 
erecting.    The  next  freak  of  this  minister  was  to  reduce 
the  number  of  butchers'  shops  in  this  populous  city,  and 


to  compel  these  to  seU  at  his  own  vr|M|  thereby  twqi^ 
a  monopoly  of  meat  to  a  fow,  ana  iijuring  many.  Ftf 
days  the  loudest  complaints  were  uttered,  till  tm  tn4« 
was  at  last  established.  As  I  write,  the  shops  k  wWk 
flour  is  sold  are  now  shut,  the  minister  baring  toned )» 
riews  from  meat  to  bread ;  and  it  ispaiaftil  to  pui 
through  the  Basaar  in  consequence.  With  tnth  as  d- 
vtMT,  can  hi9  Majaty  he  popilarf-Ao  he  and  his  sub- 
ister  deserve  itt 

Was  it  surprising  that  Shah  Soojali  ud  Ui 
minister  looked  with  dislike  upon  tilt  AMif-ntM 
British  fbnctionaiy  under  whose  soiveillaiiee  tkcf 
were  placed,  and  heartilj  wished  him  disposed  a 
one  way  or  another ;  or  yet  that  the  people  ibnU 
have  risen  in  inwurrection  agaiut  the  nswn» 
reign — although  there  had  been  no  fora|iiii' 
vader  in  their  oonntiy  ?  The  xeal  grieranoeiiil 
insults  to  national  feeling  stated  in  other  psitiil 
this  letter,  were  of  themselves  auffideal  to  incitii 
revolt  among  the  oppressed  people.  Of  hii  a^ 
morial,  the  writer  say a^  in  a  poetacript  attadied  ti 
a  copy  of  it : — 

The  above  paper  was  written  on  the  7th  of  Asgokf  v 
fifteen  days  ago ;  it  has  been  deemed  too  gloosr.  lb 
foUowing  events  have  occurred  since  ;  and  if  tM  bed 
enumerated  were  insufficient,  they  may  serfs  to  isdiMti 
where  the  truth  Ues.  Captain  Hay,  beyond  tkmmM, 
where  aU  was  deemed  quiet>  was  inrited  to  occof  j  vm 
forts  a-head  of  his  position ;  he  accepted  the  efisi ;  3<  d 
his  hundred  men  were  wounded,  aiiid  9  kiUed ;  sad  tk 
party  only  saved  from  destruction  by  Lieoteniat  But 
leading  two  companies  to  the  reseae  1  S.  Captoia  Mm- 
Grecor  sent  1500  Affghans  against  a  plaoe  north  of  M 
lalabad ;  they  were  defeated,  lost  their  gun  lad  IW 
men, — ^200  went  over  to  the  enemy ! !  S.  The  Shih  wn 
going  to  Kohidamnn,  80  miles  from  his  espital;  Iki 
chiefs  objected  to  it:  he  is  obUged  to  give  up  hit  ti9« 
and  return  his  tents  into  storelll  4.  KhslsthMW 
sooner  faUen  than  Belochees  have  moved  agamst  Sbri 
again,  and  troops  have  gone  down  ttom  Cudahartotte 
rescnell.l!  5.  The  ohieft  of  Khooloom  sad  KsssdM 
have  joined  in  a  eonfederaey  against  ns,  and  prewitel 
Dost  Mahommed  coming  in!  I ! !  I  6.  A  eonspiracj bH 
been  discovered  by  myself,  and  beUeved  by  the  kiaf  tM 
and  the  envoy,  impUcating  almost  aU  the  first  moji 
Gabul  and  the  surrounding  countries  in  a  piss  to  m- 
vert  the  country!!!!!!  7.  Letters  fh>m  the  Sikhsti 
Dost  Mahommed  have  been  interoepted  sendiag  nfi- 
ney ! !  1 1 !  1 !  With  seven  points  of  wonder,  I  chise  m 
result  of  twice  seven  days.  A  & 

A  private  letter,  dated  Oth  September  1840,  con- 
firms the  gloomy  views  of  the  above  postscripi, 
and,  together  wiUi  every  line  of  his  authentic  writ- 
ing which  we  have  seen,  proves  that  Bumes  had  iD 
along  despaired  of  the  success  of  the  cause  to  wfafck 
he  was  reluctantly  hound,  and  that  he  from  tkt 
first  foresaw  the  evils  in  which  the  whole  sehoDt 
was  ultimately  overwhelmed : — 

Gth  September,  1840.— I  have  not  written  ioyw  ft' 
some  time  past,  for,  by  my  fkith,  I  can  write  nothisf  • 
yon  but  alwming  truths :  tilings  have  now  got  is  mcU 
height  that  we  know  not  whore  they  wiU  eni  W 
country  hasgone  to  the  devil.  The  {kivo^  had  P«w> 
ed  himself,  against  every  adrice,  that  tlungs  were  »u 
right.  The  king  set  up  a  fool  of  a  nunlster,  and  we«- 
justice  of  his  rule  has  raised  the  whole  cosntry  a^w 
us.  Dost  liahommed  reached  Khooloea^ sad  |«tff« 
encouragement  from  this  thai  he  adTaaoed,  *^J^  "" 
has  had  a  brush  with  our  advanced  post  of  Bs«e«» 
named  Bajgot.  He  was  Ucked ;  but  our  men  ban  an** 
had  to  fell  back  (oh,  ye  gods!)  on  Bameean, Md » re- 
giment has  started  to  their  aid  this  momiag.  l^PT 
sent  foioe  there  is  about  2000  men  s»d  l^f^^  ? 
then  half  are  AiTghaas,  and  friwidly  to  thstet.  I« 
add  to  this  we  have  discovered  plots  and 
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all  ronad  «%  iad  **  oqr  doon ;  go  thai  ik%  brigade 
froB  J«lUlab*d  htm  beea  orderad  up  kore !  A  flt9r 
But  it»te  ft  tiiiBgf»  joa  will  mj.— I  temt  »  p»p«r  to 
"  '•  •  ■!->  wriiton  tiilo  day  BOBth,  showiag  my  opinioiu 
vp  to  that  dstoy  in  a  lettor  to  MacN.  The  Envoy 
called  it  ^  gloomy  f  bat  a  months  »las  I  has  proved  it 
VM  aot  ^oomy  enoogh.  Then  ia  nothing  here  bnt 
downright  iabeeility :  I  tee  no  hope  of  keeping  ny 
eheneter  any  longer.  I  am  not  answerable  for  what 
IMS  00)  bnt  people  think  I  am.  I  get  no  share  of  any 
eredi^  (bnt  alas  I  there  is  none  Ibraay  one)  and  more 
thaa  a  foil  share  of  all  diseiedit.  Nothing  on  earth 
kieps  me  from  breaking  ent  bnt  a  fear  of  my  motiTos 
being  misconstmed^  and  people  saying  that  I  throw  dirt 
OB  the  EnToy  and  the  King  to  exalt  myself.  I  hope  I 
may  be  able  to  bridle  myself  so  as  to  continue  silent  to 
all  bat  HaeN.  and  the  King,  to  whom  I  last  night  gave 
the  whole  of  my  mind,  to  their  dismay.  I,  howeTer, 
ntceeded  in  getting  the  minister  ejeoted,  and  a  new 
one  set  up  |  and,  if  this  is  not  shutting  the  door  of  the 
sUble  too  late,  good  yvill  come  of  it.  The  Dost,  seeing 
be  had  so  many  friends  here,  got  the  Koondooz  and 
Kbooloom  men  to  break  their  treaties  with  us,  and  get 
up  a  religious  war.  My  fear  is  now,  that  he  will  eflbet 
» lodgment  in  the  hills  north  of  us,  and  avoid  Bameean ; 
ud  if  80,  we  shall  have  all  the  country  from  that  to  the 
gnst  road  between  this  and  Attock,  t.  «.,  the  line  higher 
npjSgaiiifitus,— Hohistan,  Nyrow,  Trfzeen,  Koner,  Ba- 
jore,  Swat,  &c.,  Ac., — and  this,  too,  from  a  quarter 
eheie^yeu  will  sea  by  my  letter,  I  had  hopedmost.  I  give 
m  all  this  to  keep  you  au  faU  at  what  you  will  read 
in  the  papers.  We  haiie  hrought  aU  tho$e  things  on  our- 
«/wi,  an4  we  must  get  t  out  of  them  as  ve  can.  Shah 
Soojih  told  ufi  l&Bt  night  that  he  had  no  reliance  on  his 
own  people,  and  on  nothing  but  ns  and  our  force ;  but  I 
won  you  the  King  may  be  made  a  tool  of,  if  we  choose, 
«Bd  not  a  bad  one.  t  have  written  to  you  aU  this  as  a 
M  (/  record  of  my  «m«w,  /ur  wko  knows  how  afairs 

myadl-r ♦        ♦        ♦       Meanwhile,  may 

fW  keep  my  «  purda  "  [character]  as  they  call  it  here, 
la  th«s  troublooB  times  of  mismanagement  I 

The  sabaeqiittiit  saeeeMes  of  Colenel  DoBHie,  and 
tbe  isneiider  of  the  Dost^  threw  a  transient 
brightneae  upon  afiairs.  Afighanistan  was  be- 
come, for  the  moment^  as  Bumes  said, ''  as  quiet 
u  VeaaTiiis  after  aa  eruption.  How  long  to  last, 
it  was  imposnble  to  say."  This  lull  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  drawmg  np  ample  notes  on  Consoli- 
^ling  Affghanistan,  which  contain  many  valuable 
80|g88tioQ%  aad  shew  both  a  liberal  mind  and 
stBtenanlike  tIows.  Even  then  he  qualified  his 
wrt«  sod  papers  by  the  remark,  that  they  did  not 
wcommend  what  was  actually  best,  **but  what 
^M  bes^  to  be  do;ie  in  the  abommable  circumr 
>^«Beee  we  have  placed  onnelyea  in." 

The  gafbEags  and  snppressions  in  the  papers  of 
Sir  A.  Burnesy  famished  from  the  Foreign-Office 
to  the  House  of  CommonSj  refer  principally  to  trans- 
««Mons  whio^  by  pome  yean»  preceded  tiie  date  of 
tbi  above  lotteia,  and  took  place  while  the  writer  was 
«k  Cabi],  In  the  anomalous  capacity  of  Envoy  to 

*  court  with  which  the  government  at  Calcutta 
jeemed  resolved  to  pick  a  quarrel.  In  reference  to 
nu  deqtatehee,  Barnes  says  in  one  of  his  subsequent 
I^'ite  letters  of  1889 :  "Strange  to  say,  all  my  im- 
plorations  for  the  government  to  act  in  Cabul  are 
no^  put  as  if  I  had  wished  them  to  do  as  they  have 
done.  In  ether  words,  as  if  he  wished  to  invade 
the  eeuntiy,  expel  the  Doflt,and  set  np  Shah  Soojah. 

*  »r  from  Dc^  Mahommed  giving  into  the  views 
Md  policy  of  Russia  and  Persia,  it  appears,  from 
these  passages  of  Bumes'  letters  to  Calcutte  that 

^®  "^^  carefully,  ay,  studiously  suppressed  in 


the  Parliamentary  Papers,  thai  the  eonsUi^t  14m 
and  wish  of  the  Ameer  was  to  maintain  a  frigidly 
understanding  with  the  British.  To  efibet  this,  he 
even  went  farther  than  an  independent  sovereign 
might  have  been  expected  to  go.  Of  the  first  of  &e 
despatches  of  Bumes  which  we  shall  next  qnot^ 
only  two  insignificant  sentences  have  been  pfintel 
in  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  merely  mentioning 
the  arrival  of  an  agent  from  Russia  i  while  all  tiiat 
here  follows  is  suppressed : — 

S17FPRS88En  FASSAffiE. 

[On  the  morning  of  the  19th|  that  is  yesterdayi  th* 
Ameer  came  OTer  from  the  Bala  Hissar  early  in  tiie 
morning,  with  a  letter  from  his  son  the  Govemer  of 
Ghuznee,  reporting  that  the  Russian  Agent  had  arrived 
at  that  city  on  bis  way  to  Cabul.  Dost  Mahommed  Khaa 
said  that  he  had  come  for  my  counsel  on  the  eeeaeion  $ 
that  he  wished  to  hate  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  poweit 
than  the  British ;  that  he  did  not  with  to  receive  any  Ageni 
of  any  other  power  whateter,  so  long  as  he  had  a  hope  if 
sympathy  from  us ;  and  thai  he  would  order  the  Buitiatt 
Agent  to  be  turned  out,  detained  on  the  roady  or  Odl  •* 
any  way  I  desired  him. 

I  asked  the  Ameer  if  he  knew  on  what  business  the 
Agent  had  come,  and  if  he  were  really  an  Agent  fton 
Russia  ;  he  replied  that  I  had  read  all  his  letters  from 
Candahar,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  more.  I  then 
stated,  that  it  was  a  sacred  rule  among  oiTilized  natlenji 
not  to  refuse  to  receire  emissaries  in  time  of  peaee,  and 
that  I  could  not  take  upon  myself  to  adTise  him  to  re* 
fhse  any  one  who  declared  himself  duly  accredited  ;  bi|i 
that  the  Ameer  had  it  in  his  power  to  show  his  feelings 
on  the  occasion,  by  making  a  Aill  disclosure  to  the  Bri- 
tish Government  of  the  errand  en  which  the  individual 
had  come  ;  to  which  he  most  readily  assented. 

After  this  the  Ameer  despatched  a  serrant  on  the  iqi4 
to  Ghuznee  to  prevent  the  Agent's  entering  Cai>ul  with- 
out notice  ;  but  so  rapid  has  been  his  journey,  that  he  met 
him  a  ftw  miles  fh>m  the  city,  which  he  entered  In  th^ 
afternoon,  attended  by  two  of  the  Ameer's  people.  He 
has  not  yet  seen  the  Ameer  ;  he  has  sent  a  letter  from 
Count  Simoniteh,  which  I  have  seen,  and  states  that  he 
is  the  bearer  of  letters  from  Mahommed  Shah  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia. 

I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  reporting  on  the 
proceedings  of  this  Russian  Agent,  if  he  be  so  in  reality  ; 
for  if  not  an  impostor,  it  is  a  most  unoalled-lbr  proeeed- 
ing,  after  the  disavowal  of  the  Russian  Government  oon- 
veyed  through  Count  Nesselrode,  alluded  to  in  Mr. 
M'Niel's  letter  of  the  19th  June  last.— I  have,  h». 

A.  Bunins.] 

In  the  printed  despatches,  all  the  causes  of  8us« 
picion  and  discontent  which  the  Dost  felt  with  the 
policy  of  the  Anglo-Indian  government  in  regard 
to  himself  and  his  interests,  which  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes  transmitted  to  Calcutta,  are  carefully  omit* 
ted.  After  summing  up  the  complaints  or  remon- 
strances of  the  Dost,  and  saying,  "  I  have  thnu 
plaeed  belbre  the  Right  Honourable  the  Govemer<p 
General  the  opinions  and  views  entertained  by  the 
Ruler  of  Cabul,  and  the  nature  of  the  arguments 
I  have  opposed  to  them,"  we  come  to  Sir  Alexan- 
der's own  suppressed  opinions  or  recommendations, 
which  are  in  these  words,  and  are,  with  mneh 
more,  wholly  omitted : — 

SUPPnESSSD  FiaSAOE. 

[It  has  appeared  to  me  that  they  [the  Doet's  views]  eall 
tor  much  deliberatian.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Chief  is  not 
bent  on  possessing  Peshawur,  or  on  gratifying  an  enmity 
towards  his  brothers;  but  simply  pursuing  the  worldly 
maxim  of  securing  himself  firom  injury.  The  arguments 
which  he  has  adduced  seem  deserving  of  every  conside- 
ration ;  and  the  more  so,  when  an  avowed  partisan  of 
Sultan  Mahommed  Khan  does  not  deny  the  justice  of 
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the  Ameer's  objections.  It  will  be  for  his  Lordship  to 
judge  how  fiir  the  British  GrOTemment  will  agree  to  an 
interference  thiongh  its  agent,  that  will  prerent  the  Chief 
of  Peshawur  from  caballing  against  his  brother  in  Cabal; 
and  if  this  conld  not  be  brought  about  by  the  plan  sug- 
gested, of  placing  the  Nuwab  Jubbar  Khan  there  on  the 
part  of  the  Ameer,  add  on  the  terms  proposed,  it  would 
giye  Runjeet  Sing  tribute  fVom  both  the  Ameer  and 
Saltan  Mahommed  Khan,  and  thus  gratify  him  ;  while 
the  known  good  feeling  of  the  Nuwab  towards  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  would  give  confidence  to  Runjeet  Sing 
in  the  arrangement,  and  secure  to  the  British  a  great 
reputation  in  these  countries.  In  the  event  of  this  ar- 
rangement being  also  rejected,  it  does  certainly  appear 
to'  me  that  we  are  bound  in  some  way  to  protect  the 
Ameer  fVom  the  cabals  of  Peshawur  and  Candahar, 
without  which  this  country  will  become  a  scene  of  strife, 
injurious  alike  to  our  commerce  and  our  policy.  Those 
Chiefs  will  acknowledge  the  ruler  of  Cabul  as  the  head 
of  the  family,  and  respect  him  accordingly  ;  but  they  do 
not  admit  being  dependent  on  him,  nor  is  it  desirable  to 
make  them  so.  If  we  stand  aloof,  and  do  not  encourage 
Runjeet  Sing  to  recede,  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  will  hold 
his  present  ground,  since  he  is  the  most  powerful  of  his 
family.  If  we  interfere,  we  endanger  his  supremacy, 
such  as  it  is  ;  and  consequently  it  seems  incumbent  on 
HS  to  prevent  such  interference  being  detrimental. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  might  be  urged  that  all 
interference  had  better  be  avoided ;  but  this,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  would  be,  under  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  a  very 
doubtful  line  of  policy,  unless  it  is  intended  to  put  forth 
the  ex-King  at  Loodiana,  secure  through  him  a  footing 
in  these  countries,  and  sweep  the  present  rulers  from 
their  authority,  vhich  hcu  kappUy  never  been  contem- 
fikUed,  Besides  the  very  questionable  nature  of  such  a 
proceeding,  U  would  not  gain  the  objects  of  Goremment,] 

But,  unhappily,  this  policy  was  both  contemplated 
and  acted  upon.  Another  suppressed  passage  in  this 
despatch  establishes  the  cautiousness  and  coldness 
with  which  the  advances  of  Russia  were  received 
at  the  court  of  Cabul,  and  the  inclination  of  Dost 
Mahommed,  to  the  last,  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  us,  if  that  were  possible,  consistently 
irith  his  own  safety  and  independence. 

SUPPRESSED  PASSAGE. 

[Since  arriving  here  I  have  seen  an  agent  of  Persia 
yriih  alluring  promises,  after  penetrating  as  far  as  Can- 
dahar, compelled  to  quit  the  country  because  no  one  was 
sent  to  invite  him  to  Cabul.  Following  him,  an  agent 
ijf  Russia,  with  letters  highly  complimentary,  and  pro- 
mises more  than  substantial,  has  experienced  no  more 
civility  than  is  due  by  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  na- 
tions. It  may  be  urged  by  some,  that  the  offers  of  one 
or  both  were  fallacious  ;  but  such  a  dictum  is  certainly 
premature.  The  Ameer  of  Cabul  has  sought  no  aid  in 
his  arguments  from  such  offers,  but  declared  that  his 
interests  are  bound  up  in  an  alliance  with  the  British 
^vemment,  fchick  he  nerer  will  desert  as  long  as  there  is 
a  hope  of  securing  one.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in 
iliis  chief  we  have  one  who  is  ready  to  meet  us;  and  from 
what  is  passing  in  Central  Asia  at  this  moment,  it  is 
anything  but  desirable  to  exhibit  indifference  to  the  soli- 
oitationu  of  one  whose  position  makes  him  courted,  and 
whom  aid  may  render  powerful  for  or  against  us.  .  . 
As  this  letter  contains  matter  which  may  materially 
:l6'cct  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  the  Sikhs 
and  Affghans,  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  it  specially  to  Cap- 
tiain  Wade. — I  am  not  in  possession  of  his  letter  to  yoa 
handing  up  the  first  overtures  of  the  Ameer  of  Cabul ; 
and  I  cannot  in  consequence  give  my  sentiments  there- 
on, which  will  be  received  as  an  apology  for  my  not 
leaving  touched  upon  them  in  this  letter. — Captain  Wade 
and  myself  have,  I  am  sure,  but  one  object,  which  is  to 
gain  the  ends  of  Government,  by  using  our  most 
ritrenuous  endeavours  respectively  at  Lahore  and  Cabul; 
hut  I  must  respectfully  entreat  that  Dost  Mahommed 
Khan*s  views  be  subjected  to  strict  sertUiny  before  they 
are  pronounced  to  be  a  mere  **  gratijieation  of  his  per- ' 


sonal  resentments."^Did  I  think  so,  I  would  not  tnas- 
mit  this  letter  ;  but  this  chief  is  perfectly  swue  of  tbe 
policy  we  have  marked  out  for  oarselves  inthiseoimtiT, 
and  his  condnct  has  been  already  in  some  degree  jMit  W 
the  test  by  Persia  and  Rossia.— With  regard  to  the  htr 
ter,  the  importance  of  it  has  now  become  naiiifest  hj 
the  arrival  of  an  express  from  the  Bombay  Gotennent, 
conveying  to  me  the  despatches  of  our  AmbaaidoriB 
Persia,  which  prove  all  previous  conjectures  to  be  well- 
founded,  and  that  Mr.  Vickovitch  is,  what  he  his  ^m 
himself  out,  an  agent  from  the  Emperor  of  Ruw».--TI» 
necessity  for  a  good  understanding  with  this  ehiff  hu 
thus  become  more  than  apparent^  as  the  dangen  fna 
such  an  alliance  are  no  longer  imaginary,  but  fiurl;  de- 
veloped.] 

This  suppressed  letter  appears  to  have  gitfn 
great  oflPence  at  head-quarters.  Bumes  was  fc4 
only  blamed  for  a  promise  to  the  Candahar  du^ 
which  the  public  interests,  and  the  exigency  of  tk 
moment  had  drawn  from  him,  but  told  that,  frffsi 
"  all  the  reports  and  observations,  his  lordship  [the 
Governor-General]  cannot  but  conceive  his  [sUt^ 
ments]  of  the  resources  and  strength  of  Dost  Ma- 
hommed Khan  in  Cabul,  to  be  much  exaggmtei* 
His  lordship  as  decidedly  disapproved  of  the  sugges- 
tions made,  "  as  to  its  being  the  proper  pohcy  of  the 
British  Government"  to  come,  in  few  words,  to  a 
proper  understanding  with  the  Dost.  Having  bwn 
chided  for  **  having  taken  on  himself,"  "wholly 
without  authority,"  to  make  the  promises  abort 
alluded  to,  to  the  Candahar  chiefs,  he  b  told,— 

SUPPRESSED  PASSAGE. 

[After  weighing,  with  all  the  seriousness  which  the 
subject  demands,  the  various  arguments  adduced  in  yoor 
letters,  his  Lordship  directs  me  testate  that  hesdlwres 
without  reserve  to  the  principles  of  policy  by  which  itf 
proceedings  in  respect  to  Aifghanistan  have  heretofore 
been  guided.  He  must  dissent,  consequently,  tnm  neoir 
of  the  recommendations  which  you  have  now  sBbnittol 

to  him HisLordihip»» 

nothing  in  any  facts,  yet  reported  to  him,  to  induce  hm 
to  run  into  the  dangers  of  such  embarrassment  ss  wobm 
attend  the  course  which  you  have  pressed  uponhia. 
His  Lordship  directs  w  i« 

state,  that  he  would  persevere  steadily  in  the  eoawe  "f 
proceedings  which  has  been  already  prescribed  io  n- 
spect  to  Dost  Mahommed  Khan;  and  he  is  satisfied  th»t, 
unless  an  entire  change  take  place  in  the  politicil  am- 
stitntion  of  Affghanistan^  that  oonise  ought  tobeieadi^r 
successful.  It  has  been  ab«i4T 

intimated  to  you  in  different  despatches,  and  eqieosuv 
in  that  under  date  the  27th  ultimo,  that  the  inordiiuj 
pretensions  and  expectations  which  Dost  Mahoouiw 
Khan  has  appeared  disposed  to  form  in  oonseqneneerf 
your  presence  at  Cabul,  ought  to  be  decisively  disewng- 
ed.  He  should  be  made  sensible  that  in  stepping  ft^ 
ward  from  our  conviction  of  the  course  of  proceediog 
the  most  advantageous  to  all  the  Powers  on  thi»  sidf « 
the  Indus,  to  endeavour  to  induce  Maharnjah  Ranj«» 
Sing  to  refrain  from  prosecuting  furtherhostilities  sguw 
him,  we  have  made  the  utmost  demand,  which  wt» 
terest  and  long-established  friendship  admit,  apoi  tw 
consideration  which  that  powerfU  chief  is  wiUiBj  » 
show  to  our  wishes.  In  the  words  of  the  Despatch  « 
the  27th  December,  his  Lordship  would  repeat  that,  n 
the  precarious  position  in  which  Dost  Mahem»«<»  » 
placed,  our  good  ofRces  for  the  peace  and  secuniy « 
his  remaining  territory,  should  be  thankfully  seoepwi 
by  him."  .  .  .  .  His  Lordship  woald. 
under  any  circumstances,  be  glad  that,  at  a  V^f^^ 
portunity,  these  views  should  be  stated  with  all  W^ 
ness  to  Dost  Mahommed  Khan;  for  he  greatly  fa^ 
from  the  tenor  of  your  late  despatches,  that  >»  "f ^  '^m 
been  led  to  take  an  erroneous  view  of  his  own  n'"*^ 
and  of  his  Lordship's  views ;  and  it  is  of  all  tiu^  *f 
important  to  act  towards  him  with  a  clear,  good  wa , 
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and  whatever  any  be  his  own  trast  in  his  independent 
means  of  defence,  the  British  Groyemment  can  deal  with 
him  on  no  other  understanding.] 

Now  aU  thifly  and  much  more  to  the  same  im- 
port, is  suppressed  in  these  doctored  despatches ; 
while  a  few  paragraphs,  of  little  or  no  consequence 
whatever,  are  solemnly  laid  before  Parliament,  on 
which  it  is  to  judge  of  the  policy  of  the  Indian 
government^  in  the  subsequent  war  with  the 
Aiighans.  The  fact  is^  that  the  principle  of  the 
"  vigorous  proclamation  '*  of  the  close  of  the  year 
1838,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  at  Calcutta  before 
the  above  correspondence  took  place. 

The  inordinate  demands  of  the  Dost  have  always 
been  held  out  as  one  main  reason  of  the  war ;  and 
particularly  his  demand  of  Peshawur.  But,  by  a 
^rbled  letter  from  Sir  A.  Burties,  dated  Cabul, 
March  5, 1838,  it  would  seem  that  the  alleged  un- 
mjsonable  demand  was  no  real  or  formidable  ob- 
stacle. In  a  conference  which  Burnes  held  at  Ca- 
bul with  the  Ameer  s  brother,  the  Nuwab  Jubbar 
Khan,  the  report  of  which  is  altogether  suppressed, 
that  personage  said,  not  without  a  show  of  reason — 

SUPPRESSED  PASSAGE. 

[That  it  appeared  we  valued  our  offers  at  a  very 
high  rate,  since  "we  expected  in  return  that  the  Affghans 
would  desist  fh>in  all  intercourse  with  Persia,  Russia, 
Toorkistan,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Were  the  Affghans  to  make 
all  these  powers  hostile,  and  to  receive  no  protection 
Hainst  the  enmity  raised  for  their  adhering  to  the  Brit- 
tth !  As  for  Peshawur  being  withheld  from  the  Ameer, 
it  night  be  got  over,  and  he  believed  he  did  not  over- 
nte  his  influence  with  Sultan  Mahommed  Khan,  when 
he  stated  that  he  might  bring  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween him  and  the  Ameer;  but  he  must  say,  that  the 
nloe  of  the  Affg^hans  had  indeed  been  depreciated,  and 
that  he  did  not  wonder  at  the  Ameer's  disappointment. 

I  replied  to  the  Nuwab  that  I  really  did  not  compre- 
hend tiie  motives  which  swayed  him  or  his  brother.  1 
had  before  found  that  it  was  not  Candahar  which  he 
wished  to  subdae,  and  that  the  difficulties  about  Pesha- 
war were  not  insurmountable,  and  that  in  consequence, 
it  coald  not  be  that  chlefehip  which  the  Ameer  sought  to 
eonqoer. — What  then  were  his  wishes  or  expectations  I 
Dignity  and  respect  {izztU  ita  ikram,)  was  the  reply,  and 
t«be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  being  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  British  Government,  and  for  such  service 
to  noeive  its  real  friendship  and  not  a  proffer  of  its  sym- 
pathy, which  did  not  ensure  j[>rotection  fh)m  the  West, 
and  Which  dwelt  upon  the  good  done  on  the  Eastern 
^tier,  by  withdrawing  Runjeet  Sing,  of  whose  attach 
^y  vere  under  little  apprehension, — The  whole  of  the 
Afghan  country,  continued  he,  is  now  at  your  back,  and 
no  fdtnre  opportunity  may  prove  so  favourable  to  gain 
aay  ends  which  yon  may  have  to  establish  your  influence 
in  Cabul;  and  if  you  lose  this  opportunity  you  will  have 
joorselves  to  blame.  J 


After  reporting  the  result  of  his  different  con- 
ferences with  the  Ameer  and  his  friends,  Sir  A. 
Burnes  adds,  in  a  sentence  that  is  suppressed,  **  I 
am  aware  that  the  views  of  the  government  are 
decided,  and  that  it  would  be  highly  presumptuous 
in  me  to  make  any  observations  on  the  record  of 
the  different  conversations  which  have  been  above 
reported."  But  he  had  not  renounced  his  own 
opinions  or  private  judgment,  though,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  his  official  superiors,  he  was  now 
preparing  to  withdraw  from  Cabul.  Dost  Mahom- 
med, it  is  evident  from  all  these  reports,  was  most 
unwilling  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  British. 

The  above  samples  will  show  how  far  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  are  to  be  credited 
in  their  Parliamentary  declarations,  that  nothing 
essential  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  truth 
has  been  suppressed,  in  the  garbled  Despatches 
of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes.  We  must  notice  one 
more  fact.  While,  in  the  Parliamentary  papers. 
Captain  Wade's  arguments  for  tlie  restoration 
of  Shah  Soojah  are  given,  as  a  sort  of  vindi- 
cation of  the  policy  subsequently  adopted  by  Lord 
Auckland,  those  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  upon  the 
opposite  side,  have  been  wholly  suppressed.  So  much 
for  official  fairness.  Would  it  not  be  safer  and 
better  for  the  public  interest  that  such  correspon- 
dences should  be  point  blank  refused  to  Parliament, 
than  thus  garbled,  to  screen  official  incapacity,  obsti- 
nacy, and  blundei-s,  and  serve  the  purposes  of  party? 

Since  our  account  of  the  revolt  at  Cabul,  and  the 
assassination  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  his  brother, 
and  Captain  Broadfoot,  on  the  morning  on  which  it 
broke  out,  was  written,  some  facts  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  with  which  neither  Lady  Sale  nor  Lieu- 
tenant Eyre  appears  to  have  been  acquainted.  That 
Sir  Alexander  could,  at  no  time,  have  felt  great  se- 
curity, slumbering,  as  he  knew,  upon  a  volcano,  is 
evident ;  but  we  are  now  enabled  to  state,  that, 
on  his  house  being  threatened  and  surrounded,  he 
sent  one,  if  not  ftw,  letters  to  Sir  W.  Macnaghten, 
imploring  assistance,  "  or  he  would  be  murdered." 
But,  though  General  Elphinstone  had,  at  this  time, 
a  force  of  6,000  troops  in  the  cantonments,  he  re- 
fused to  aUow  a  man  to  go  out ;  and,  when  urged 
by  Sir  W.  Macnaghteu,  persisted  in  refusal.  It 
must  have  been  in  the  hope  of  speedy  and  effectual 
assistance,  which,  alas !  never  came,  that  the  un- 
fortunate Burnes  prevented  his  people  from  firinir, 
and  sought  to  appease  the  mob,  and  to  procrasti- 
nate, by  addressing  them. 
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Captain  Loch  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Chinese 
^r.  He  jomed  the  force  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yang-tze-Kiang,  when  the  campaign  was  drawing 
towards  a  close ;  though  that  was  not  foreseen,  and 
though  several  of  the  most  desperate  encounters  of 
the  war  afterwards  took  place.    As  an  observer, 

**  The  Closing  Events  of  the  Campaign  in  China ;  the 
»Jperationi  in  the  Yang-txe-kiang ;  and  the  Treaty  of  Nan- 
kmg.»»    By  Captain  Granville  Loch,  R.N.    London  :  Mur- 


Captain  Loch  possessed  many  advantages.  He 
lived  with  Vice- Admiral  Sir  William  Parker,  and 
acted  as  an  extra  aid-de-camp  to  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
as  often  as  the  troops  landed ;  and  what,  with  a 
view  to  the  present  publication,  was  more  impor- 
tant than  all,  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  Henry  Pottin- 
ger,  he  was  present  at  all  the  interviews  with  the 
Chinese  authorities  during  tlie  desultory  negotia- 
tions which  led  to  the  peace.  Of  tlie  passing 
events.  Captain  Loch  kept  a  Journal,  from  which 
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lie  has  compiled  what,  in  reference  to  Chinese  man- 
ners and  national  character,  is,  if  somewhat  tardy 
in  appearance,  yet  one  of  the  most  interesting  re- 
eorda  of  the  war*  Some  of  the  details  must  long 
baimt  the  mind  into  which  they  are  once  received. 
The  narratiye  is  yery  well  written,  combining  the 
fariouB  merits  of  style  appropriate  to  the  subject ; 
namely,  brevity,  deamess,  simplicity,  and  an  un- 
sladied  elegance.  Our  limited  space  must  be  re- 
aerred  for  Uie  graver  matters ;  but,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  purely  descriptive  parts  of  the  work,  which 
are  lively  and  graceful,  we  select  a  sketch  of  Singa- 
pore, a  place  of  growing  interest  with  the  British. 

I  drove  through  the  town  this  morning  with  Keppel. 
The  principal  proprietors  and  inhabitants  are  Chinese  : 
there  are  streets  fbll  of  Chinese  blacksmiths— fine  ath- 
letic fellows  ;  others,  of  shoemakers  and  tailors  ;  and 
some  containing  open  booths,  under  canvass  awnings,  re- 
•emblhig  the  Persian  and  Turkish  baiaars. 

I  imderstsBd  that  onr  Celestial  subjects  here  do  not 
treat  us  with  the  same  outward  respect  practised  by 
their  brethren  of  Java  towards  their  more  tyrannical 
masters,  the  Dutch.  Here,  they  never  think  of  letting 
hXi  their  tails  (which,  for  greater  convenience,  they  wear 
twisted  round  their  heads)  when  they  speak  to  yon.  In 
China,  such  an  oviission  is  considered  as  great  an  in- 
sult as  it  would  be  in  England  to  enter  a  room  with  a 
hat  on  ;  in  Batavia,  they  not  only  drop  their  tails,  but 
stimd  or  squat  until  Mynheer  passes.  What  struck  me 
particularly  was  te  see  employed  in  common  use  the 
various  (and  to  onr  habits  inconvenient)  utensils  which 
are  hi  England  considered  mere  curiosities  or  ornaments, 
as,  for  instance,  the  small  ohina  tea-cup  and  cover,  large 
glased  paper  lantern,  and  porcelain  stool,  chopsticks, 
painted  umbrella,  glass-cloth  ^irts  as  fine  as  cambric, 
])aper-soled  shoes,  and  china  Jars. 

breve  to  the  jes-honse,  so  well  described  by  Lord 

^Ocelyn It  is  dedicated  to  Fo. 

The  outer  gates  conduct  to  an  open  court,  neatly  tiled 
and  surrounded  by  a  Verandah,  under  which  the  em- 
broidered silk  canopies  of  procession  appropriate  to  the 
varieus  idols  are  arranged.  On  the  beams,  stone  pillars, 
^miees,  and  wood-work,  insects  and  flowers,  birds  and 
monsters  are  carved,  with  depth  and  boldness,  in  every 
variety  of  grotesque  form.  I^he  comers  and  gable  ends, 
etirnng  upwards,  are  surmounted  by  porcelain  dragons 
tHth  forked  and  gaily-coloured  tails  ;  the  roof  is  covered 
with  glased  tiles  made  ef  the  same  material,  but  of  a 
coarser  texlure;  and  underneath  the  projecting  edge, 
upon  a  white  china  belt,  flowers  and  creepers  are  ex- 
quisitely embossed  and  coloured. 

in  the  midst  of  the  temple,  behind  the  high  altar,  and 
placed  between  a  Uue  and  red  devil,  each  the  size  of 
Uhf  sits  aa  isuige  ef  the  Tien-How,  or  Queen  of  Heaven 
— a  most  ungainly  idol.  At  the  feet  of  this  imace  are 
a  number  of  little  devils,  each  fWmted  by  its  pot  full  of 
incense  sticks.  The  devotees  seek  for  the  protection  of 
a  grinning  elf  of  aandal  wood,  or  endeavour  to  propitiate 
some  favourite  idol  of  porcelain,  much  after  the  fashion 
and  practice  among  the  most  superstitious  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Romish  Church :  as  Pere  Intorcetta  said, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Devil  had  run  a  race  with  the  Jesuits 
to  China,  and,  having  got  the  start  of  them,  had  con- 
trived these  things  for  their  mortification. 

Here  is  Hong-Kong,  which  is  springing  up  with 

ihe  rapidity  of  a  Transatlantic  eity,  or  with  a  still 

ibors  vigorous  growth  :-^ 

ll^e  anchored  in  the  midst  of  men-of-war  and  trans- 
ports, in  a  port  wheri,  a  ftw  short  months  bcfoto,  ships 
#ere  seareely  ever  seen.  Along  the  shore,  and  scat- 
tered ever  tiie  breast  of  mountains  rising  to  the  height 
of  1500  feet,  were  wharft  and  extensive  stores,  forts  and 
magazines,  streets  of  huts  and  commodious  houses,  a 
bazaar  and  a  market-place,  besides  some  comfortable 
bungelowsand  handsome  country-houses,  belonging  to 
the  pmbiie  ftuetioBAriesy  buttt  at  eeasiderable  elevatioasi 


to  command  ftesh  air  and  a  fine  view.  Ten  iiontb  be- 
fore, when  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  first  landed,  he  Uved  in 
a  pitched  tent ! 

Then  three  small  villages  contained  the  enUie  popu- 
lation, amounting  te  SlMut  4Q00 ;  now  thttS  In  up- 
wards of  18,000  souls  in  onr  new  town  slsss,  snd  tb 
great  difficulty  is,  to  vsstimin  the  rapid  isflnsss  ispn- 
portion  to  the  gnuiual  advancement  of  the  odonj. 

There  is  a  narrative  of  a  delightful  exeuxBoii 
through  this  small  island. 

The  first  glimpse  we  have  of  the  Chiness  wo- 
men, is  at  Macao.  It  would,  however,  be  as  ui^ 
fair  for  a  traveller  to  take  his  notions  of  the  kiia 
of  England  from  the  bum-boat  women  of  Potti- 
mouth,  as  of  the  Celestial  fair  from  these  damei  :- 

After  a  longer  passage  than  we  expected,  we  ag^ 
Macao  and  the  shipping  in  the  outer  roadstead,  to 
small  draught  ef  water  enabled  us  to  aaefaot  eloM  to  iki 
shore,  when  we  were  in  an  instant  suirounded  by  i^ 
oval-bottomed  punts,  pulled  by  specimens  of  tk  fts 
sex.    The  Chinese  woman  utters  a  clacking  sesod  Mi- 
liar to  herself,  and  employs  her  tongue  vnth  a  vohoility 
and  a  perseverance  impossible  to  surpass.    TheM  jtp 
— ^these  unplumed  paroquets— lauded  the  qsalitiei  tf 
their  respective  barks,  and  depredated  these  of  thv 
companions,  until  we  were  but  too  glad  to  stop  thar 
clamour  by  becoming  their  customers. 

Captain  Loch's  first  impressions  of  ClmMsechir- 
acter,  received,  however,  at  second-hand,  iren  n* 
favourable : — 

The  lower  orders  were  better  dressed  sad  «Imss 
than  I  expected  te  find  them,  and  withal  civil  essock. 
I  was  disappointed  in  the  shops  ;  they  were  SMsU^ui 
built  of  wood  s  the  lower  roosM  open  to,  and  on  s  M 
with  the  streets  ;  the  upper  are  low  dens,  badly  eai- 
strueted  and  very  dirty. 

We  saw  them  painting  re^eee|it||4ieiis  ef  some  «f  tkt 
late  aetioQfl^  and  traiHng  charts  of  Chasaa  sad  the  nm 
Yang-tse-kiang  from  some  of  our  reeent  snrvtyi^vWtk 
will  enable  the  Fan-kweis  to  sail  witii  safbty  <"  m  tfasr 
innerwaters."  What  wUl  not  the  Chinese  defer  BSMft 
They  are  curious  beings :  with  an  outward  piaoiditr^ 
temper,  and  the  good-humour  of  Moiable  peeplti  tkf 
possess  the  hardness  of  heart  and  ujifoigJThig  nstiis  tf 
the  Moor.  From  all  that  I  hear,  m  •  ooIms  tbty  m 
without  virtue,  deep  feeling,  er  dignity  ef  ebsneMr< 
Sir  Thomas  Herbert  told  me,  that  after  balleiiitfdo*^ 
forts  and  houses,  and  killing  hundreds  at  Amey,lki 
boats  of  the  Chinese  were  alon^de  his  ship  with  mt 
plies,  before  the  gun^  were  secured,  to  obtain  wbst  tbij 
prise  before  any  good  sentimeBt  or  aioial  ebligitMS- 
profit  and  gain. 

Captain  Loch  eould  not  have  rvlaiiM  the  optoitt 

that  the  Chinese,  or,  at  least,  those  of  the  eduested 

order,  in  whatever  else  they  might  be  defideo^ 

were  without  **  deep  feeling  Mid  dignity  of  ^sise* 

ter."    There  is  even  a  stoical  grandew  in  Ibiir 

self-immolation,  pride,  and  endurance.    The  M 

instance  of  gallantry  which  he  recites,  occun*^ 

on  the  dismantling  of  the  Woo-Sung  forts  :— 

Many  instances  of  personal  bravery  have  lately  bcei 
observed,  particularly  among  the  mandarins.  At  Cbi- 
poo  one  fine  old  officer  gallantly  led  his  men  twice  to 
the  very  points  of  our  bayonets,  manAiUy  rallying  than 
after  each  repulse,  until  he  fell,  shot  through  the  y^ 
When  he  was  carried  to  the  rear,  aa  interpreter,  Mciif 
tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  told  him  not  te  fitf-~ 
that  mercy  and  every  kindneu  would  be  ehows  bi»-* 
*  Meiey  !"  he  said  ;  « I  want  ne  mcrey.  I  ssae  w* 
to  fight  for  my  Emperor,  and  neither  to  give  aor  H^ 
oept  mercy  ;  but  if  you  wish  to  gain  my  gmtitade,  tfj 
can  be  generous,  write  to  my  revered  severeip}*'" 
say  I  fell  in  the  front,  fighting  to  the  last"  .  • 
They  adopt  the  custom  common  among  many  W^ 
nations  of  naming  their  guns.  Some  of  thcM  vtft 
stamped  with  Chinese  characters  ugutpng  *  Ito  "^ 
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ber's  jad|;me]iV^Th6  tamer  andsubduer  of  Borbariftna ;" 
and  one  tremendoua  fbHow,  upwards  of  twelve  feetlongi 
vaa  deaignated  by  tbe  single  title  of"  Barbarian." 

After  taking  these  forts,  an  inland  march  was 
undertaken,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  troops  :— 

We  were  f^  fv«te  by  aix  o'clock^  and  an  imposing 
flight  these  2000  hardy  fellows  marcbing  in  single  files 
along  the  narrow  path-ways  must  have  offered  to  tbe 
gaping  Celestials.  The  country,  flat  as  Kent  and  Essex 
if  tlw  banks  of  tin  TluauSy  is  completely  cnltiTated, 
tmi  as  beantifid  as  lis  sameness  of  ftatnres  will  allow 
koMikw  te  make  it.  The  flattened  tops  of  earthen 
d^kes  WtwesD  the  flelds  are  the  only  roads^  and  these 
aie  flaakedi  and  here  asid  there  crossed  by  deep  ditches, 
which  we  passed  en  ghmlte  slabs,  generally  too  narrow 
ftr  tfaa  Hene  Artillery*  This  proreking,  but  not  nnfor- 
sMb  kjnderanee  eaosed  some  treable  and  mneh  delay, 
Ike  fiappets  haviag  fteqnently  to  All  tiie  ditches  for  the 
paasegf  ef  the  guns*  We  trod  drier  ground  as  we  re- 
ceded from  the  zher  |  end,  beside^  the  perpetnal  rice, 
svir  flelds  ef  beaas,  ooni,  cotton,  and  other  plants.  Farms, 
aurevniled  by  hi|^  sfamb  hedges,  neatly  hiterlaoed  with 
galled  bamboo,  wste  thickly  scattered  OTcr  the  conntry. 
IfoUeg  oottld  be  mere  rural  than  the  appearance  of  the 
heaaes,  aome  in  olosters,  others  by  themselTcs,  all  half- 
hid  by  ambrageeus  endosnrss,  delightfnl  lanes  of  fhiit- 
iitce,  and  abaadaace  of  wild  honeysuckle  and  roses. 
Afioieaee  and  industry  were  cTcrywhere  apparent,  and  a 
loTc  of  neatness  conspicuous  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
konae  le  the  tilling  of  the  ground. 

We  aaw  erewds  of  peasantry  in  erery  direction ;  they 
tfmked  the  trees  and  little  kndls  to  obtain  a  good 
ftow  of  as  flrom  a  distance ;  but  when  a  long  surrey  coa- 
vfeeeed  them  thai  we  were  not  '^  frantically  "  disposed, 
fbsf  ^ptoaehed  with  coafidenoe.  Our  handftel  of  men 
weald  aol  faaye  been  a  mouthftd  a-pieoe  to  the  multi- 
tadfa  aieiuid  as. 

We  passed  two  wounded  men  lying  on  a  bank,  dying 
widwat  aoristaace  in  sight  of  thousands.  Unfbrtunately 
we  eoald  net  eilbrd  ^m  aid,  adtandng,  as  we  were, 
threap  a  hostile  country. 

We  went  through  two  Tillages  ;  the  shops  were  open, 
aad  the  people  remained  in  them  ;  the  first  time  such 
eonfldence  had  been  shown  towards  us  in  China.  Strict 
eiden  weH  issued  to  touch  nothing,  and  to  the  credit  of 
the  Ihixsty  troops  be  it  spoken,  they  were  obeyed.  Al- 
meat  etery  house  has  its  little  garden  shaded  by  trees  ; 
among  them  I  remarked  the  tulip,  the  tallow,  and  the 
malberfT.  Grares  were  in  erery  field 

— moaads  of  eartt,  some  hollowed  into  vaults,  others  solid, 
widi  tbe  cofiin  resting  on  the  top,  and  coyered  with  mat- 
ting. There  appeared  to  be  a  great  paucity  of  quadrupeds. 

At  the  close  of  the  peaceful  march,  they  reach- 
ad  the  suburbs  of  Chan-hai,  |k  second-rate  or  se- 
cond A^p  town.  They  took  possession  of  the 
town,  which  was  tound  nearly  deserted.  The  fol- 
lowing deeeription  is  both  picturesque  and  purely 
Chinese: — 

The  general  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  pavilion  built 
OA  the  edge  of  a  sheet  of  water  in  tbe  public  gardens  of 

the  Ching-hwang-mian 

la  the  centre  of  a  serpentine  sheet  of  water,  there  is  a 
rocky  islaad,  and  oa  it  a  larae  temple  of  two  storeys, 
fitted  up  fi»  the  accommodation  of  the  wealthy  public. 
Pillars  Scarred  wood  support  the  roof ;  fretted  groups 
ef  aacooth  figures  fill  np  the  narrow  spaces;  while 
moTeable  latticed  blinds  sereen  the  occupants  from  the 
wamth  of  the  aomi-day  sun.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
haaaty  and  truth  to  nature  of  the  most  minutely-carved 
flowers  aad  insects  prodigally  scattered  oyer  every  screen 
aad  eeraiee.  This  is  the  central  and  largest  temple.  A 
Bumbcr  of  ether  light  aerial-looking  structures  of  the 
saaae  fonn  are  perched  upon  the  comers  of  artificial 
rocky  precipices,  aad  upon  odd  little  islands.  Light  and 
flMfeetf nl  wooden  bridges  connect  most  of  these  islands, 
and  are  tlurewn  across  the  anas  oi  the  serpentine  wa- 
teri  se  that  each  ssqnestered  spot  can  be  visited  in  turn. 
At  a  eertain  paasage  ^of  the  sudi  the  main  temple  is 


shaded  in  front  by  a  rocky  eminence,  the  large  masses 
of  which  are  connected  with  great  art  and  propriety  of 
taste,  but  in  shape  and  adjustment  most  studiously 
grotesque.  Trees  and  flowers  and  tufts  of  grass  are 
sown  and  planted,  where  art  must  have  been  taxed  to 
the  utmost  to  procure  them  lodgment. 

In  another  part  of  the  gardens  there  is  a  miniature 
wood  of  dwarf  trees,  with  a  dell  and  waterfall;  the 
leaves,  fruit,  and  blossoms  of  the  trees  are  in  proportion 
to  their  size.  This  ingenious  science,  (if  science  it  can 
be  called,)  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  requires  the  most 
assiduous  care  and  patient  watching. 

But  we  must  leave  this  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. 

Tortuous  pathways  lead  to  the  top  of  tbe  artificial 
mountain,  each  turning  formed  with  studied  art  to  sur- 
prise and  charm,  by  offering  at  every  point  fresh  views 
and  objects.  Flowers  and  creepers  sprout  out  from 
crevices;  trees  hang  over  the  jutting  crags ;  small  pa- 
vilions, crested  with  tiie  white  stork,  their  emblem  of 
purity,  are  seen  from  almost  every  vista ;  while  grottos 
and  rocky  recesses,  shady  bowers  and  labyrinths,  are 
placed  to  entrap  the  unwary,  each  with  an  appropriate 
motto,  one  inviting  the  wanderer  to  repose,  another  of- 
fering quiet  aad  seclusion  to  the  contemplative  philo- 
sopher. 

Three  regiments  were  quartered  in  these  gardens,  and 
the  rooms  ft»rmed  for  the  enjoyments  of  the  wealthiest 
were  occupied  by  the  private  soldier  ;  and  many  of  the 
most  exquisite  ornaments  were  torn  down  and  burnt  to 
cook  their  numerous  messes.  Nor  could  this  be  well 
avoided 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  upon  entering  a  cap- 
tured city  is  Clunese  robbers,  passing  like  a  string  of 
busy  ants,  in  a  continuous  line  from  some  large  house  to 
the  city  gates,  heavily  laden.  In  this  pursuit  the  Fo- 
kiens  are  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  They  vriU  bear 
thumping,  kicking,  and  maltreating  in  every  way,  but 
will  most  pertinaciously  hold  to  their  bundles. 

When  the  fleet  had  advanced  up  the  magnificent 
river  Yang-tze-kiang,  nearly  to  Chin-kiang-foo, 
Captain  Loch  one  day  landed  with  a  storming-* 
party  to  disable  guns  and  destroy  abandoned  forts. 
He  ascended  a  hill,  and  his  fatigue  was  repaid  by 
the  beautiful  and  extended  prospect. 

Inland,  towards  the  S.E.,  this  detached  cluster  of  hills 
broke  into  undulating  country  clothed  with  verdure,  and 
fir  plantations  bordered  small  lakes  confined  in  natural 
basins.  Extending  my  view  beyond,  I  saw  the  wind- 
ings of  the  vast  river  we  had  ascended ;  our  ships  were 
still  scattered  over  its  broad  surface,  the  stemmost  divi- 
sions of  the  fleet  coming  up  uuder  all  sail.  To  the  other 
side  I  turned  vrith  yet  greater  interest ;  there  the  land 
in  the  foreground  continued  a  low  and  swampy  fiat, 
leaving  it  difficult  at  a  little  distance  to  determine 
which  of  the  several  broad  waters,  winding  in  serpen- 
tine channels  tiirough  the  country,  was  the  main  branch. 
I  looked  down  upon  innumerable  square  sheets  of  water, 
separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  mounds  of  earth; 
they  covered  the  surface  of  what  we  knew  to  be  arable 
land,  but  which  more  closely  resembled  a  vast  lake,  in- 
tersected by  many  causeways.  Willow  trees  grew  along 
their  sides,  and  here  and  there  small  patches,  somewhat 
higher  than  the  common  surface,  supported  cottages  and 
turn  sheds.    Beyond  this  again,  towards  the  west,  the 

pagoda  of  Chin-kiang-foo  was  observable I 

was  not  alone.  Lieutenant  James  Fitijames  had  gained 
the  summit  before  me,  and  I  found  him,  when  I  arrived, 
sitting  upon  a  granite  rock,  quite  out  of  breath,  after  his 
ascent.  His  coxswain,  who  had  followed  him  at  a  slower 
pace,  descried  a  martial  hero  under  a  bush,  whom  he  cap- 
tured and  dragged  up  by  his  pig-taU.  I  verily  believe 
the  poor  vnretoh  thought  we  were  going  to  eat  him, 
which  supposition  said  little  for  his  estimation  of  our 
good  taste.  Had  he  been  a  firm,  sleek,  clean,  and  portly 
gentleman,  it  would  have  been  another  thing ;  but  this 
was  a  poor  deril  whose  fiesh  bad  left  the  bones  from 
the  censtaat  use  of  opium. 
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Our  farther  admiration  of  the  prospect  was  interrupted 
by  an  explosion :  the  barracks  and  houses  were  all  on 
fire,  and  our  party  in  the  boats  waving  to  us  to  return ; 
so  we  had  to  descend  at  a  pace  which  did  not  suit  our 
companion  the  prisoner,  who  fell  upon  his  back,  and  re- 
signed himself  to  despair.  Fortunately  the  descent  was 
steep,  although,  perhaps,  somewhat  rough ;  so  down  he 
went  in  a  sitting  posture  between  Fit^ames  and  his 
coxswain,  and  reached  the  bottom  in  safety ;  but,  I 
slirewdly  suspect,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  a  tailor 
could  replace. 

Captain  Loch  had  frequent  adventures  of  this 
sort,  when  indulging  in  rambles  on  the  shore.  No- 
thing in  landscape,  created  or  embellished  by  art, 
can  be  more  enchanting  than  the  scenes  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  or  its  islands.  Here  is  one  lovely 
spot,  enlivened  by  the  Ji^re  in  the  landscape : — 

Senng-shan,  a  rocky  cone,  with  a  surface  soil  which 
nurtures  luxuriant  groves  of  tropical  v^etation,  is,  like 
its  sister,  Kin-shan,  or  **  golden  island,"  imperial  pro- 
perty. Priests  are  the  only  occupants;  temples  and 
palaces  the  principal  buildings,  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  bowers.  As  we  passed  it  slowly,  we  had  time  to 
observe  the  massive  granite  tezraces,  decorated  with 
large  stone  monsters,  and  having  convenient  and  hand- 
some flights  of  steps  descending  to  the  water;  fine 
temples  placed  to  be  seen,  and  yet  shaded  by  nsefU  and 
ornamental  plants;  open  pavilions  and  secluded  sum- 
mer-houses embowered  amidst  the  bright  arbutus,  which 
was  enlivened  by  red  berries  and  pi^dy-birds  nestling 
amidst  its  foliage,  like  bunches  of  white  bbssoms. 

Opposite  this  little  paradise  a  plain  honest  rock  of 
reddish  granite,  broken  into  an  upright  cliff,  descends 
precipitously  into  the  river ;  in  the  centre  of  its  face  a 
round  hole  is  neatly  excavated  with  a  slight  step  before 
it,  and  some  Chinese  characters  marked  above  it.  While 
we  were  coigecturing  what  this  singular  orifice  could  be 
for,  out  came  a  figure  dressed  in  a  rusty  brick-ooloured 
gown,  and  made  the  ko-tow  most  obsequiously.  We 
concluded  him  to  be  a  recluse  living  upon  charity, — a 
sort  of  FuckeSr, — common  characters  in  the  East,  not 
less  so  in  China  than  in  India,  but  in  this  country  a 
wiser  sect,  living  a  less  purgatorial  life  than  those  of 
Hindostan. 

Close  to  his  abode,  on  the  low  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocky  promontory,  we  saw  the  remains  of  Phlegethon 
battery,  and  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  magazines.  A 
party  having  been  landed  fh)m  the  Blonde  to  destroy 
the  dismounted  guns,  they  found  some  brass  pieces 
among  the  number,  which,  as  prize  property,  were  ship- 
ped. After  traversing  the  narrow  strait,  we  entered  the 
long  reach  between  the  two  isbinds.  Over  the  sloping 
brows  of  some  low  hills,  across  two  valleys,  and  a  plain 
beyond,  we  traced  the  high  and  well-built  wall  of  Chin- 
kiang-foo,  with  its  square  and  round  fianking  bastions. 
High  above  a  conspicuous  gate,  a  red  and  yellow  fiag 
waved,  but  not  a  man  was  to  be  seen  along  the  whole 
range  of  the  extensive  ramparts,  nor  in  the  suburbs, 
which  extended  to  the  river's  edge.  All  appeared  to  us 
as  deserted  and  lone  as  a  city  of  the  dead.  Little  did 
we  then  think  that  in  a  few  days  this  large,  powerf\]I, 
and  wealthy  city  would  in  reality  be  what  we  by  chance 
compared  it  to. 

We  want  courage  to  enter  upon  the  details  of 
the  siege  of  the  devoted  city,  though  to  many  read- 
ers this  will  form  the  very  cream  of  the  book. 
When  the  work  of  destruction  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, we  find  the  following  passing  notice  of  the 
horrible  suicides  which  too  frequently  closed  the 
scene: — 

The  firing  brought  the  General  up,  who  resolved,  when 
the  sun  became  less  powerfdl,  to  sweep  the  town  from 
house  to  house. 

As  we  marched  along  the  walls,  I  saw  what,  as  a  no- 
vice in  this  description  of  warfare,  shocked  me  much, — 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  cutting  each  other's 
throats,  and  drowning  themselves  by  the  dozen ;  and  no 


one  either  attempting  or  apparently  bhowing  any  incli- 
nation to  save  the  poor  wretches,  nor,  in  fact,  regarding 
them  with  more  notice  than  they  would  a  dead  hone  , 
carried  through  the  streets  of  London  to  the  kennel. 

While  the  troops  rested  from  their  terrible  work^ 
an  interpreter  who  was  well  known  at  head-quar- 
ters, brought  letters  to  the  British  commandets 
from  the  Viceroy. 

They  were  to  the  old  purport,  tequestiog  then  la 
send  the  ships  down  the  river,  and  arrange  a  mee^ 
with  him  on  shore  to  settle  dilforences.  Such  a  nodeit 
request  at  such  a  time  was  exceedingly  mal-ik'fnpti, 
and  very  nearly  oost  the  stupid  old  interpreter  IniHfc; 
who,  fancying  himself  secure  in  his  knowledge  of  ov 
language,  passed  through  the  gate,  and  was  nearly  ito 
by  the  sentinel  for  advancing  towards  the  (kiah 
quarters,  after  having  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  sub 
himself  understood.  Su*  Hugh  was  in  no  humour  to » 
ceive  him,  which  he,  having  lost  but  little  of  his  »)f> 
confidence,  thought  exceedingly  incomet.  He  saidtbit 
**  Elipoo  wished  very  much  to  have  a  talkey  outside  nm 
-^no  inside — and  that  English  very  bad  if  they  no  obe  j."* 

Our  reply  was,  (I  mean  that  given  by  our  individttl 
selves,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,)  thu 
'^  Englishman  may  talkey  a  very,  very  leettle,  if  Ouu- 
men  pay  20,000,000  dollars,  and  afterwards  pay  Don, 
talkey  more,"  and  then  the  respectable  old  gentleau 
was  shown  the  way  out. 

Towards  evening  an  advance  was  sounded,  aad  the 
Commander-in-chief  marched  with  two  regiments  to- 
wards the  Tartar  quarter  of  the  town,  guided  by  tone 
Chinese  and  Mr.  GntzUfil  We  broke  into  many  hooM 
where  we  imagined  soldiers  were  concealed,  bat  ml 
with  no  resistance,  nor  saw  any  armed  Tartars.  Qiiet 
and  peace  seemed  to  reign  paramount  in  the  itill  efea- 
ing,  while  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  surroondiQg al- 
most every  house  calmed  the  strong  excitement  thatbd 
possessed  us  throughout  the  day.  It  was  the  prettiert 
Chinese  town  I  had  seen  :  the  houses  were  all  well  keyt, 
and  the  interiors  of  many  magnificent ;  the  streets  veO 
paved  and  clean  ;  and  open  grassy  spaces  and  gardfv 
gave  a  grace  and  uriness  not  usuiJly  met  with  invalM 
cities. 

We  were  guided  to  a  large  building  said  to  be  tb 
governor's  palace.  We  saw  that  it  belonged  to  gOTen- 
ment  by  the  fiying  dragon  painted  npon  the  wall  oppo- 
site the  great  entrance  ;  but  the  gates  had  appaieatlT 
been  closed  for  some  considerable  time::  weeds  wcR 
growing  before  them,  and  the  only  sign  of  life  was  a 
wounded  Tartar  of  great  sixe  and  strength  lying  nadir 
the  shade  of  the  portioo ;  he  was  dressed  in  the  Use 
over-shirt  with  yellow  trimmings,  said  to  be  thennifenB 
of  the  imperial  guard.  When  we  forced  the  house,  ve 
found  it  equally  deserted,  but  completely  furnished,  and 
of  great  extent.     We  aetjire  to  it,  and  marched  oa. 

I  went  with  two  soldiers  of  the  1 8th  down  a  atraet  to 
the  right,  to  a  large  house,  which  I  concluded  belon|M 
to  a  Tartar  of  consequence  :  we  burst  the  door  and  ei- 
tered.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sight  of  misery  thst 
there  met  our  view. 

After  we  had  forced  our  way  over  piles  of  ftmitaie, 
placed  to  barricade  the  door,  we  entered  an  open  eo0t 
strewed  with  rich  stuff's,  and  covered  with  clotted  bloodj 
and  upon  the  steps  leading  to  the  "  hall  of  soeeftoOt 
there  were  two  bodies  of  youthftal  Tartars,  cold  and  m, 
much  alike,  apparently  brothers.  Having  gained  tke 
threshold  of  their  abode,  they  had  died  where  they  bid 
fallen,  from  the  loss  of  blood.  Stepping  over  time 
bodies,  we  entered  the  hall,  and  met,  fkoe  to  ftce,  three 
women  seated,  a  mother  and  two  danghten;  and  it 
their  feet  lay  two  bodies  of  elderly  men,  with  i^ 
throats  cut  ttom  ear  to  ear,  their  senseless  heads  ifstinf 
upon  the  feet  of  tiieir  relations.  To  the  right  were  t«« 
young  girls,  beantifhl  and  delicate,  cronefaiBg  orer,  sm 
endeavouring  to  conceal,  a  living  soldier. 

In  the  heat  of  action,  when  the  blood  i>  ■P»*'][J^ 
struggle  is  for  life  between  man  and  man,  the  ang^ 
of  the  wounded,  and  the  sight  of  misery  and  p«»t  *  ^ 
heeded ;  humanity  is  partially  obecvred  by  dsH^i  ^ 
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when  excitement  subsides  with  yictory,  and  the  indivi- 
dnal  circamstances  are  recalled  to  mind  which  led  to  the 
result,  a  heart  would  be  hardly  human  that  could  feel 
unaSbcted  by  tlie  retrospection.  But  the  hardest  heart 
of  the  oldest  man  who  ever  lived  a  life  of  rapine  and 
slanghter  could  not  have  gaa»d  on  this  scene  of  woe  un- 
moTed. 

I  stopped,  horror-struck  at  what  I  saw.  I  must  hare 
betrayed  my  feelings  by  my  countenance,  as  I  stood 
spell-bound  to  the  spot.  The  expression  of  cold  un- 
utterable despair  depicted  on  the  mother's  face  changed 
to  the  violent  workings  of  scorn  and  hate,  which  at  last 
burst  forth  in  a  paroxysm  of  invectiye,  afterwards  in 
floods  of  tears,  which  apparently,  if  anything  could, 
reliered  her.  She  came  close  to  me,  and  seized  me  by 
the  arm,  and,  with  clenched  teeth  and  deadly  ft*owu, 
painted  to  the  bodies — to  her  daughters— to  her  yet 
splendid  house,  and  to  herself;  then  stepped  back'  a 
pace,  and,  with  firmly  closed  hands,  and  in  a  hoarse  and 
husky  Toiee,  I  could  see  by  her  gestures  spoke  of  her 
misery — of  her  hate,  and,  I  doubt  not,  of  revenge.  It 
was  a  scene  that  one  could  not  bear  long ;  consolation 
was  useless ;  expostulation  from  me  vain.  I  attempted 
by  signs  to  explain,  offered  her  my  services,  but  was 
spamed.  I  endeavoured  to  make  her  comprehend  that, 
however  great  her  present  misery,  it  might  be  in  her 
unprotected  state  a  hundred-fold  increased  ;  that  if  she 
would  place  herself  under  my  guidance,  I  would  pass 
her  through  the  city  gates  in  safety  into  the  open 
eo^mtrjf  where,  doubtless,  she  would  meet  many  of  the 
fugitives ;  but  the  poor  woman  would  not  listen  to  me  ; 
the  whole  fomily  were,  by  this  time,  in  loud  lamentation; 
so  all  that  remained  for  me  to  do  was  to  prevent  the 
soldiers  bayoneting  the  man  who,  since  our  entrance, 
had  attempted  to  escape. 

Ab  CaptaiQ  Loch  returned  to  the  city  after  thb 
dreadful  day's  work,  he  relates, — 

The  moon  was  up,  and  shone  with  clear  and  tranquil 
light  upon  the  silent  town,  lying  like  an  amphitheatre  at 
our  feet ;  so  still,  so  smiling  in  the  placid  beauty  of  the 
scene  and  hour,  in  sad  mockery  of  the  misery  and  de- 
spair of  its  concealed  and  wretched  inhabitants.  From 
the  gate  we  took  charge  of  a  wounded  officer  to  the 
boat,  and  by  ten  o'clock  I  was  on  board  the  Comwallis. 

Throughout  the  day  both  the  Chinese  and  Tartar 
troops  evinced  a  determined  bravery,  which  commanded 
our  respect ;  and  I  believe  I  may  safely  say,  that  the 
upper  classes,  firom  the  first  to  the  last,  have  shown,  by 
their  conduct,  that  they  cannot  brook  defeat ;  for,  al- 
ihougfa  we  have  captured  many  a  Mandarin,  we  were 
never  able  to  keep  them  prisoners  for  any  length  of 
time,  they  having  either  starved  themselves  by  refusing 
to  eat  food,  or  otherwise  committed  suicide. 

The  Chinese  have  shown  many  individual  instances  of 

conspicuous  gallantry I  feel  persuaded 

that^  if  drilled  under  English  ofiicers,  they  would  prove 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Sepoys ;  they  have  greater 
physical  power,  greater  obstinacy,  and,  consequently, 
minda  that  retain  impressions  with  greater  tenacity,  and 
would  be  slow  to  lose  confidence  after  it  was  once  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  their  vanity. 

On  the  next  day  the  work  of  havoc  was  not 

found  complete  in  all  its  stages.    When  Captain 

Loch  walked  with  a  friend  over  the  scene  of  the 

**  last  day's  slaughter,"  they  could  hardly  get  along 

the  streets  for  piles  of  plunder. 

Crates  of  beautiful  China,  bronze  ornaments,  vases, 
satins,  silks,  crape,  and  gold  embroidery ;  besides,  bales 
of  meaner  articles  were  strewed  about  in  every  direc- 
tion, mie  best  had  been  selected  and  carried  for  a  short 
distanoe  until  a  new  object  attracted  the  pilferer's  eye, 
when  the  old  was  cast  away  and  trodden  under  foot. 
The  Chinese  were  the  most  numerous  and  systematic 
plunderers. 

The  work  of  death  was  still  progressing.  Captain 
Grey  and  X  entered  a  house,  where  we  saw  twenty 
bodies  of  women  and  young  girls,  some  hanging,  others 
extended  upon  the  floor;  all  bad  either  committed  sui- 


cide, or  been  destroyed  by  their  relatives.  A  panic  had 
seized  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  and  every  second 
house  contained  selfrimmolated  victims.  We  saved 
several  lives,  but  they  were  to  the  destroyed  as  drops 
are  to  the  ocean. 

On  our  progress  to  the  General's  quarters,  we  lost  our 
way  by  leaving  the  ramparts,  and  entered  a  portion  of 
the  Chinese  town  hitherto  nnvisited.  Apparitions  from 
the  lower  regions  could  not  have  caused  greater  conster- 
nation  among  the  crowds  of  unfortunate  people,  busily 
collecting  their  goods,  and  sending  their  wives  and  fa- 
milies into  the  country  by  a  postern  gate  that  had 
escaped  our  notice,  than  we  three  (including  a  middy 
of  the  Endymion)  produced  among  them,  particularly 
among  the  poor  women,  many  of  whom,  I  fancy,  had 
seldom,  if  ever  before,  left  the  precincts  of  their  gardens. 
Some  were  very  good-looking,  and  all  had  a  grace 
peculiarly  their  own.  Two  poor  creatures,  evidently 
belonging  to  the  higher  class,  had  blackened  their  faces 
to  conceal  their  beauty — a  thin  disguise  to  the  prying 
eyes  of  licentiousness.  However,  it  is  my  belief  that 
less  villany  was  perpetrated  than  could  have  been  rea- 
sonably expected,  taking  into  consideration  the  anarchy 
that  always,  for  a  time,  prevails  in  a  captured  city^ 
Those-  they  had  cause  to  fear  most  were,  beyond  all 
doubt,  their  own  countrymen. 

These  are  apt  passages  for  the  Tracts  of  the 
Peace  Society.  It  is  a  curious,  if  true  Jact,  that 
the  Chinese  when  the  most  afraid  laugh  the 
heartiest.  The  langh  must  be  hysterical,  Sar- 
donic, or  what  the  Scotch  call  the  **  laugh  o'  Bal-> 
mullo." 

The  famous  Tartar  general  of  Chin-kian-foo  will, 
no  doubt,  he  immortalized  in  the  annals  of  every 
people  sympathizing  in  the  military  spirit.  Two 
days  after  the  action,  while  Mr.  Morrison,  the  inr 
terpreter,  was  viewing  the  ruins  of  his  house,  his 
funeral  pile,— where,  with  the  spirit  of  an  old 
Roman,  when  all  was  lost,  the  brave  soldier  set 
himself  down  in  his  spacious  hall,  and  gave  orders 
to  fire  the  building, — he  discovered  the  civil  secre* 
tary  of  the  general  hid  in  the  garden.  The  man 
had  many  important  papers  about  him,  and  he  was 
brought  on  board  one  of  the  ships  to  have  them 
examined. 

He  spoke  of  his  lost  master  with  great  feeling,  and 
described  him  as  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  men. 
Some  of  the  despatches  were  from  him  to  the  Emperor, 
others  from  the  Sovereign.  The  former  gave  a  faithful 
account  of  our  movements  from  Woosung  to  the  day  of 
our  anchoring  off  Chin-kiang-foo.  He  expressed  his  un- 
alterable fidelity  and  determination  to  fight  to  the  last ; 
but  at  the  same  time  conjured  his  master,  with  the  pro- 
phetic foresight  of  a  doomed  man,  to  end  this  war,  at 
least,  until  their  warlike  resources  were  more  syste- 
matically arranged,  and  the  troops  recruited  and  con* 
centrated.  He  alluded  to  our  science  and  energy ;  but 
did  not  allow  that  the  barbarian's  Queen  possessed  more 
devoted,  or  braver  subjects  than  his  august  master.  He 
mentioned  all  his  own  arrangements  and  readiness  to 
await  the  attack ;  and,  if  joined  by  some  expected  rein- 
forcements, his  expectations  of  success.  He  concluded 
by  saying,  that  his  walls  were  high,  and  in  good  repair, 
and  that  the  city,  which  some  years  before  beat  back  an 
organised  banditti,  amounting  to  300,000  men,  might  be 
able  to  repulse  a  few  '*  barbarians." 

The  Emperor's  letters  are  full  of  reproaches  for  battles 
lost,  accusations  of  cowardice  against  men  who  had  died 
bravely  while  he  was  writing  these  bitter  letters,  and 
threats  in  the  event  of  future  failure. 

From  this  period  negotiations  were  going  on 
more  actively,  though  the  ships  were  still  steering 
onward  towards  Nanking.  The  Celestials  did  not 
make  a  very  bad  figure  at  these  conferences, 
though  they  fell  into  the  common  mistake  of  car- 
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yy  lag  diplomacy,  or  BbiUy-Bballyiiigy  too  far ;  or  of 
&ol  knowing  ike  exaot  point  at  which  yielding 
frankly  becomei  trae  wisdom,  and  dallying  utter 
Iblly.  Of  one  preliminary  conference  we  hare  the 
following  lively  relation.  The  Barbarian  negotia- 
iora  and  their  interpreters  were,  on  thia  occasion, 
all  yottng  men,  of  alight  build,  and  rather  shabby 
in  tiieir  equipments,  after  their  hard  campaign. 

We  were  reeeived  at  the  entrance  of  the  spaeions 
eonrt  of  ^e  temple  by  a  bevy  of  mandarins,  from  the 
blue  to  the  brass  button.  Different  Arom  us,  they  rastled 
In  embroidered  aSlka  and  Howered  muslin  of  a  design 
and  beautr  of  texture  worthy  even  to  deck  the  forms  of 
oilr  own  Atr  dames.  They  marshalled  us  with  many 
obsequious  bows,  and  reaUy  much  graceAil  courtesy, 
Into  the  great  hall  of  audience,  where  Mr.  Secretary 
*  Whang  "  and  the  Tartar  General "  Chin  **  were  stand- 
ing to  receive  us.  After  Mr.  Morrison  had  severally 
Intredueed  us,  we  nt  down  in  chairs  that  wonld^haye 
held  two  Daniel  Lamberts,  rotund  a  square  table.  Whang 
opposite  Malcolm,  I  next  to  Chin,  and  Mr.  Thorn  oppo- 
site me.  Mr.  Morrison  retired  to  another  table  to 
translate  some  papers. 

Whang,  a  man  of  seven  or  eight  and  thirty,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  rising  statesmen  m  China,  and 
his  manners  and  conversation  marked  him  a  perfect 
gentleman.  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  met,  even 
In  my  own  country,  a  person  of  more  gentle  and  polished 
manner  or  oonrteons  breeding  than  this  Chinese,  se 
different  from  the  majority  of  nis  countrymen  in  tiieir 
Intercourse  with  foreigners.  The  Genend  was  a  portly 
old  veteran  of  about  sixty,  wearing  a  little,  gray,  tufted 
beaid,  a  pfatin  dress,  crystal  ball,  and  peacock's  ftather. 
His  red  bail  had  been  taken  away,  for  some  oifonoe, 
shortly  before  our  arrival 

The  other  mandarins  stood  round  among  the  servants, 
and  listened,  as  was  the  universal  custom,  to  all  that  was 
diaeuBsed. 

At  the  door  were  a  few  peaee-keepers,  or  police, 
wearing  red  ff  It  conical  caps,  eaoh  topped  with  a  cock's 
feather,  which  traversed  round  upon  a  swivel.  They 
were  armed  witih  cow-hide  whips,  which  they  kept  in 
pretty  frequent  use  upon  the  shoiUders  of  the  pressing 
and  (battering  rabble  outside. 

While  Mr.  Monison  vras  transcribing  copies  of  his 
pi^fs,  tea  was  handed  round  by  the  attendants,  and 
whether  drank  or  not,  a  hot  cup,  every  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes, superseded  the  colder  beverage. 

Msjor  Malcolm  demanded  to  see  the  Emperor's  com- 
mission, which,  after  some  little  delay,  and  great  cere- 
mony, was  brought  forth  from  a  chest  by  a  mandarin, 
under  whose  special  diarse  it  appeared  to  be.  He  car- 
ried the  roll  of  yellow  silk  in  both  his  hands,  and  pro- 
ceeded— ^his  eyes  reverentially  fixed  upon  it — with  slow 
and  solemn  steps  towards  the  table,  snd  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  Whang  vHth  tenderness  and  forced  resignation. 
The  produce  of  the  sUk  vrrapper  was  a  little,  shabby, 
yellow  box,  badly  made,  and  worse  painted,  containing 
the  power,  which  Momson,  on  examination,  pronounced, 
as  for  as  he  was  able  to  judge,  authentic. 

I  was  greatly  amused  watching  the  anxious  and  hor- 
riSed  frees  of  the  various  Chinese  when  Blr.  Morrison 
touched  the  commission:  and  I  thought  the  old  keeper 
would  have  fainted  on  the  spot  when  he,  for  an  instant, 
held  it  in  one  hand. 

In  China,  the  same  respect  is  paid  to  an  Imperial 
edict,  or  the  mark  of  the  vermilion  pencil,  that,  with  us, 
the  sovereign  only  receives  in  person,  lliere  are  many 
powers  delegated  by  sign-manual  throughout  the  empire, 
and,  in  these  cases,  the  same  homage  is  bestowed  upon 
the  written  name  of  the  £mperor,  that  is,  In  other  coun- 
tries, only  yielded  to  the  prince  himself. 

After  our  skeleton  treaty  was  satisftMstorily  arranged, 
and  written  both  in  Chinese  and  English,  one  copy  being 
kept  by  the  mandarins,  the  other  by  Malcolm,  for  Sir 
Henry's  inspection,  we  rose  to  depart,  and  the  old  Gene- 
ral laughingly  remarked  that  the  conditions  were  hard, 
but,  after  all,  were  only  what  they  would  hare  demanded 


under  similar  circumstances ;  that  a  wsr  between  bi- 
tions  might  be  likened  to  a  game  of  ehsnoe,i&wliieh  tk 
loser  must  pay  the  vrinner ;  that  this  time  they  wen  fhe 
unfortunates,  from  having  neglected  the  art  o(  wii  dB^ 
ing  centuries  of  peace  and  prosperity ;  that  ov  is^g 
were  our  stronghold  and  glory,  and  had  fnM  ibor 
curse. 

Captain  Loch  condudes  from  what  he  hu  weOf 
that,  in  the  event  of  another  war^  the  Oaum  will 
manage  their  military  aflDainmach  better.  Thiyin 
cool  and  apt  0cholara.  Of  a  snbaeqnent  Inteninr 
with  higher  dignitaries,  this  is  a  side-glance  :— 

Getting  into  the  steamer,  shod  In  their  tliiik  Tute 
boots,  was  to  them  a  service  of  danger,  and  which  cuad 
considerable  delay.  At  last  they  paddled  iqi.  and  oat 
alongside  from  the  steamer  in  the  Admiral's  sarge.  . 

A  number  of  subordinate  oftnnal 

attendants,  besides  three  or  four  mandarins  whonn 
knew,fi!om  having  been  brought  in  oontaet  with  (hcaii 
Chusan  and  Ning-po,  followed  in  their  wake.  The;  p- 
sented,  in  their  flowing  robes,  a  lively  contrut  to  mi 
dose  fitting  and  (I  think)  ungraeeftil  dress. 

After  a  nw  of  us  had  been  presented,  the  anthontiei 
entered  the  Admiral's  cabin,  and  were  ushered  to  » luge 
sofb,  placed  to  fkoe  forwards,  so  that  they  onj^  m 
eveiybody  and  everything.  Sir  Henry  sat  on  the  left- 
the  Chinese  seat  of  honour — ^the  General  on  the  liflit,  isd 
the  Admiral,  as  the  host,  I  think,  next  to  his.  T^ 
coftiBe,  wine,  sweetmeats,  and  cherry-brandy, were  hM 
round,  the  last  of  which  they  greatly  appreciated. 

As  this  was  merely  intended  to  be  a  risit  of  oeremoij, 
no  questions  relative  to  future  arrangements  were  mooiei 

Ke-ying  evinced  considerable  interest  in  all  he  nV| 
although  he  never  trespassed  on  good-breeding,  offomrf 
what  vras  due  to  his  dfignity.  by  asking  questions.  SB- 
poo,  who  was  upwards  of  eighty,  appeared  frtigaed,  ai^ 
his  countenance  bore  a  sad  expression  of  mestal  itftr 
Ing;  which  Is  net  to  be  wondered  at,  poor  old  BaifOei- 
sidering  the  many  misfortunes  and  heavy  displsafon  if 
his  Imperial  master  that  had  arisen  to  hia  oat  ef  hs 
former  intercourse  with  us. 

New-king  sat  without  showing  any  eutwsrd  srniUi 
sign,  beyond  an  occasional  smack  it  satislhstiM  ifta 
each  glass  of  dierry-braady. 

The  General  was  as  loquaeieiu  as  on  the  list  secM« 
that  I  saw  him,  and  pretended  a  great  interest  iB,y^ 
examined  ?rith  a  critical  inqutsitiveness,  svetythisi  i^ 
pertaining  to  the  art  of  war.       .... 

The  CommiasionerB,  at  the  Adsiital's  iavitatioB,  waibi 
round  the  various  decks ;  and  1  was  somewhst  anew' 
to  see  that  the  men,  to  make  their  messes  look  tke 
smarter,  had  deoorated  the  shelves  with  satall  jet-inifNt 
and  a  few  other  articles  of  choice  taste,  that  they  hii 
picked  up  in  their  perambnlaticas.  Well  Bi|^  ^ 
Chinese  have  exclaimed  vrith  Samso«i 

«0  indignity  t  Oblot 
To  honour  and  religion  1  ** 

But  thev  acted  the  wiser  part  of  ^  Uitatfikijl^^d 
patter;*'  and  even  their  noisy  train  were, by  UmM 
vanity,  recalled  to  a  temporary  sense  of  decorum. 

If  the  Chinese  had  strone  feelings,  whetiier  it* 
llgious  or  superstitious,  such  insulting  display  ii 
this  ought  to  have  been  decidedly  checked. 

The  Imperial  Commissionera^  upon  one  occt* 
sion,  gaye  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  his  friend  * 
grand  entertainment,  at  which  they  were  well- 
crammed  and  well-llattered.  It  was  girea  hi 
splendid  suite  of  apartments,  highly  dMorated  is 
^  Chinese  taste.  Soma  parts  ol  the  banqsA 
must  haTcbeen  rather  a  tax  npon  an  ddsrijrSsf- 
lish  gentleman's  patience ;  butwhatwiliaseshrtf 
plenipotentiary  not  submit  to  t 

The  tables  and  chairs  were  ceversd  with  M  «*' 
broidered  drapery,  and  the  floor  with  crisMsa  draft**' 
The  bottom  of  this  room  opened  into  a  ccut  wbics  w* 
canopied  by  a  chequered  s&k  awatag. 
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A  more  tolerable  band  than  we  had  yet  heard  com* 
moneed,  as  we  aat  down^  a  tone  reeemblhig  a  pibroch, 
asd  ettitinaed  to  ^laf  tlttooghont  the  repciet.  Yoimg 
white-bnttoBod  mandiwini  baaided  sonnd  tea,  hot  wine, 
piid  swoelmeale,  while  a  eonrersation  upon  general  sab- 
foete  was  maintained  between  the  Commifiaionen  and 
Bir  Henrj  throncfa  the  medium  of  the  interpreters. 

Komerottfl  paHies  of  minced  meat,  pork,  arrow  root, 
ftemioelli  loap,  with  meat  in  It,  i^s  ear  eonp,  and 
#t^r  alraage  diehea,  were  Mrred  in  incoenion,  in  email 
diiiia  and  Slivt  baeiafiand  in  proportion  to  onr  Tarioni 
capabilitiee  in  making  these  messes  disappear^  we  seemed 
to  risa  in  the  estimation  of  the  beholders.  But  human 
nature  eonld  not  support  this  ordeal  long,  and,  as  a  coup 
Jk  grae€f  Ke-ying  insisted  upon  Sir  Henry  opening  his 
movtliy  while  he,  with  great  dexterity,  shot  Into  it 
eaTonJ  immiise  sngar-plnms.  I  shall  nerer  Itoget  Sir 
Henry's  ftoe  of  detenained  resignation  after  he  found 
xemonalrances  were  of  no  arail ;  nor  th^  figure  of  Ke- 
ypg.  as  he  stood  planted  before  him,  in  the  attitude  of  a 
iDM-slghted  eld  lady  threading  a  needle,  poising  the 
leine  b&MA$  between  his  finger  and  thumb  preparatory 
to  his  aaeeetslU  throw. 

After  this  the  tables  were  oleared  and  business  oom- 


The  demands,  written  in  both  langnaces,  were  again 
read ;  and,  with  the  exeeption  at  first  ofa  slight  demur 
ttl  our  detention  of  Chusan  at  a  guarantee  until  the  taH 
pftyment  of  the  81,000,000  of  doUan,  and  a  wish  to  ex- 
dnde  Foo-choo-foo  from  free  trade,  were  nnanlmonsly 
a^^reed  to. 

The  onlj  thing  about  which  the  Chmese  Com- 
miaaioiiers  showed  great  anxiety,  was  to  be  rid  of 
their  troublesome  yisiterS)  and  get  back  possession 
ef  their  forte ;  hut  of  thia  no  hope  could  be  given, 


till  every  point  demanded  had  been  conceded.  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  at  this  time  took  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  Opium  question.  The  Chinese 
argued  that  the  growth  of  the  poppy  should  be 
prohibited  in  India ;  while  he  contended,  that  if 
the  Chinese  gave  up  the  use  of  opium,  none  would 
be  grown  for  them  :  which  is  an  incontrovertible, 
if  not  the  best  possible  argument.  He  afterwards 
employed  better  reasoning.  Having  drawn  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  England  from 
barbarism  to  a  state  of  wealth  and  civilisation, 
through  mild  government  and  a  tolerably  free  com-i 
merce. 

He  casually  montioned  instances  of  governments  hav« 
ing  fiuled  to  attain  their  objects  by  endeavouring  to  ex- 
clude any  particular  article  of  popular  desire :  tobacco 
was  one  of  those  he  alluded  to ;  and  now  that  it  was 
legalised,  not  only  did  it  produce  a  large  revenue  to  the 
crown,  but  it  was  more  moderately  indulged  in  in  Bri- 
tain than  elsewhere. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  treaty  was  formally 
signed ;  and  Captain  Loch,  quitting  Nanking,  de- 
scended the  magnificent  river,  the  great  artery  of 
China.  An  Appendix  to  the  volume  contains  a 
good  deal  of  geographical  and  statistical  informa- 
tion ;  but  its  charm  and  interest  is  the  author's 
personal  adventures  and  narrative,  which,  as  our 
readers  may  see,  form  a  pleasant  and  instructive 
addition  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  this 
memorable  war. 
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Kuwienmi  Catei  of  Sufgiecd  Operatiom  wUkotapain  in 
ike  Mumerie  SkiU ;  tnth  BmarkB  on  the  Oppotition  of 
fnamy  wumbert  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Ckirurgical 
Society  to  the  reception  of  the  ineetimahle  hleetingt  of 
Metmeritm.  By  John  Elliotson,  MJ).,  F.R.S. 
Da.  Eluooox,  having  placed  himself  in  a  false  position 
with  lus  nrofessional  brethren  and  the  public,  has,  nn- 
hsfpily,  lost  his  temper,  and  been  betrayed  into  some- 
thing very  like  ii^ustice  and  nnfkimess  in  the  contro- 
versy he  wages  with  the  medical  world.  In  November 
iMtkf  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  Lon- 
Aon  were  induced,  through  curiosity  or,  as  probably, 
eevrtesy  and  importunity,  to  hear  read  the  account  of  a 
eaee  of  snccessfkil  amputation  of  the  thigh  during  the  Mes- 
meric sleep,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  and, 
eeBsefoeBt^,  it  is  alleged,  without  his  feeling  pain. 
Br.  EQietson  was  not  a  witness  of  the  operation,  whioh 
leek  plaeeia  a  district  hospital  hi  Nottinghamshire;  but 
lie  not  only  believes  in  the  ease  as  it  was  stated,  in  which 
there  is  no  harm  whatever,  but  is  exceedingly  indignant 
the  ether  members  of  the  Boyal  MedieiJ  and  Chir- 
Soeiety,  because  they  withhold  their  assent  firom 
what  they  eaanot  believe.  He  eharges  them  roundly  with 
ignoraikee,  prejudice,  wilfU  injustice,  and  the  obstinate 
denial  of  an  obrious  and  well-attested  fact;  and  he  has 
indignaally  eeased  to  be  a  member  of  tiieir  body.  As  a 
matter  ef  AeBrse,the  Boeiety,  having  listened  to  the  ae- 
eeuit  of  the  ease,  (the  tele  authorities  for  which  were  a 
Mr.  Tepham,  a  lawyer,  who  Mesmerised  the  patient, 
and  a  Mr.  Ward,  a  surgeon,  who  performed  the  opera- 
tiMi,)  panad  a  vott  ef  thanks  for  tiie  papor  road  before 


them,  '^  without  a  dissentient  voice;'*  but  great  was  their 
astonishment  when,  next  day,  it  was  sent  into  the  world  as 
if  it  had  been  published  with  their  approbation  and  sanc- 
tion, though  most  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Society 
had,  when  the  paper  was  read,  urged  formidable  objec- 
tions, and  expressed  the  strongest  doubts  of  the  facts. 
They  were  naturally  very  indignant  at  the  unhandsome 
advantage  which  had  been  taken  of  their  good-nature 
in  listening  to  the  case  at  all. 
The  case  had,  in  short,  been  ushered  into  the  world  under 
fUse  pretences ;  and  the  whole  proceedings  were  oblite- 
rated from  the  minutes  of  the  society.  Now,  Dr.  Elliot- 
son  is  of  opinion,  ^  that  the  society  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain" of  a  publication  which  virtually  made  the  Society 
a  party  to  this  singular  case.  Among  the  professional  gen- 
tlemen who  attacked  the  statement  when  it  was  read  be- 
fore the  society,  and  whom  Dr.  Elliotson  cuts  up  with  all 
his  powers  of  sarcasm  and  invective,  were  Mr.  Coulson,"a 
surgeon  practising  in  the  city;'*  Dr.  Moore,  ^  a  physician- 
acooucheur;"  seyeral  young  surgeons;  Dr.  James  John- 
son; Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who  is  smartly  twitted  for  his 
ignorance  and  inconsistency ;  and  Mr.  Liston  the  surgeon, 
who  is  repeatedly  reproached  with  cruelty  and  brutali- 
ty, for  the  single  act  of  having  pinched  the  skin  off  a 
girl's  hand  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  shamming  insensibility  and  occasional  cata- 
lepsy, and  wished  to  test.  Dr.  George  Burrowes  waa 
also  among  the  doubters  of  the  reality  of  the  case  of 
amputation  without  pain;  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
whom  Dr.  Elliotson  cannot  forgive  for  his  scepticism,  or 
for  the  ^soaethings-else  which  led  him  to  say,  as  the 
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Doctor  reports,  when  the  O'Keys  were  in  the  hlaxe  of 
their  fftme,  that  ^  he  disliked  taming  his  horses'  heads 
towards  Rassell  Square  to  see  a  patient,  lest  people 
should  think  he  was  going  to  that  scene  of  humhug, 
Unirersity  College  Hospital.**  «  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
is  to  he  pitied/'  [for  his  indifference  to  Dr.  Elliotson's 
demonstrations  in  Mesmerism,]  "  but  he  is  also  to  be 
condemned."  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  equally  cold  to 
the  phenomena  of  Animal  Magnetism;  but  he  was  more 
excusable, — as  a  man  ^  scantily  informed,  and  endowed 
with  but  a  moderate  degree  of  the  higher  intellectual 
faculties."  As  a  proof  of  Dr.  Elliotson's  fairness  in 
argument  and  of  his  logic,  we  find  him  placii^  those 
who  refused  to  examine  Galileo's  disooTeries,  and  who 
died  in  ignorance  of  the  discoreries  of  Newton,  in  the 
same  category  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Sir  Benja- 
min Brodie  in  their  scepticism  or  indifference  to  Mes- 
merism ;  forgetting,  apparently,  that  this  agency  has 
been  familiar  to  all  Europe  for  sixty  years,  and  tol- 
erably well  sifted,  and  is  not  just  yet  entitled  to  rank 
with  the  great  truths  with  which  it  is  compared  by  its 
advocate.  Another  specimen  of  Dr.  Elliotson's  fair- 
ness is  the  assertion,  that  Cuvier  and  La  Place  were 
thorough  believers  in  Animal  Magnetism,  and  couse- 
quently  in  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  it,  or  that 
may  yet  emanate  from  it.  Nay,  the  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge  is,  by  a  side-wind,  pressed  into 
the  service  ofAninuU  Magnetitmy  as,  '*  in  its  article  Som- 
nandmUtmy  in  the '  Penny  Cyclopedia,'  Mesmerism  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  extent  even  of  dairtoyancsy*  and  this  while 
Lord  Brougham  was  president  of  the  Society,  and  the  Bi- 
shop of  Durham  and  many  men  of  the  first  distmction  in 
science  were  on  the  committee;  all  of  whom  must  conse- 
quently  be  held  as  believers  in  the  doctrines  they  dissem- 
inate. With  most  of  the  **  numerous  other  cases"  of  the 
Pamphlet,  besides  the  great  one  that  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute, the  public  is  already  acquainted.  Some  are  of 
teeth  extracted  during  the  mesmeric  sleep ;  one  is  the 
cutting  the  tendons  at  the  back  of  a  contracted  luiee- 
joint  that  had  previously  been  mesmerized  for  three 
months  ;  Dr.  Elliotson  himself  reports  a  remarkable 
care  of  a  severe  form  of  St.  Vitus'  dance  of  nine  years' 
standing,  which  he  made  by  Mesmerism,  though  Dr.  Hall, 
who  also  treated  it,  thought  the  case  feigned.  Now, 
when  doctors  differ,  who  shall  decide  between  them  t  It 
was  certainly,  if  real,  a  very  obstinate  case.  The  well- 
known  old  case  of  the  French  lady  operated  upon  for  can- 
cer, makes  another  of  the  ^numerous  cases."  Mr.  Braid  of 
Manchester  has,  in  one  year,  accomplished  four  times  the 
number  of  cures  by  Hypnotism — ^his  peculiar  modification 
of  Mesmerism — that  are  reported  by  Dr.  Elliotson.  This 
is  no  reproach  to  Dr.  Elliotson.  He  has  done  well ;— though 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  allow  him- 
self to  get  60  very  angry,  and  descend  to  unhandsome 
remarks  on  the  number  of  a  man's  door-plates,  or  the 
quarter  of  London  in  which  he  resides ;  or  to  taunt  Mr. 
Wakley  with  his  ignorance  of  Latin  and  of  everything 
else,  because  that  gentleman  has  not  been  able  to  see  the 
cases  of  the  Misses  O'Key  with  his  eyes.  Dr.  Elliotson 
complains  bitterly  of  the  incredulity  shown  by  the 
medical  profession  to  the  singular  phenomena  exhibited 
by  these  celebrated,  and  to  him  fatal  sisters.  Many  of 
the  profession  will  be  equally  astonished  at  what  they 
consider  the  credulity  of  Dr.  Elliotson  and  the  other 
believers.  Of  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  own  con- 
viction there  can  be  no  question  ;  and  a  little  patience, 
could  he  command  it,  and  if  truth  be  on  his  side,  will 


bring  all  right.  The  case  of  the  man  who  bad  hu> 
thigh  amputated  without  feeling  pain,  will,  if  real,  not 
long  remain  solitary ;  and  multiplied  cajes  will  ooaptl 
belief  in  all  that  Dr.  EUliotson  oontesdi  for.  Ma 
are  not  to  be  scolded  and  bullied  into  coDTietioB. 
Dr.  Elliotson  should  allow  the  same  latitude  to  oUien 
which  he  takes  to  himself.  For  years  after  Mr.  Cba^ 
vix  had  startled,  if  not  convinced  him,  he  allowed  the 
subject  to  drop;  and  were  Mesmer,  the  Mantins  di 
Puysegur,  or  Chenevix,  alive  at  this  moment,  be  wnU 
differ  from  them  in  the  very  fnndamental  principle  «f 
their  doctrine — the  power  which  one  pezs<m  can  a- 
ercise  over  another  by  his  viU ;  which  every  belierera 
Animal  Magnetism  has  held  until  now,  that  Dr.  YSHn^ 
son  broaches  the  new  heresy  of  the  magnetiier's  vil 
having  no  influence  whatever. 

One  must  regret  that  a  man  of  the  character  udit- 
tainments  of  Dr.  Elliotson  should  allow  himself  to  ipak 
in  the  manner  he  does  of  Magendie;  only  beeaase  dN 
acute  Frenchman  is  the  opponent  of  PhrenoloflF  tmi 
Mesmerism;  but  it  is  yet  more  deplorable  that  he  cu* 
not  spare  a  commission  graced  with  the  venerable  sue 
of  Franklin,  because  its  report,  made  sixty  yeus  a^o, 
was  wholly  unfavourable  to  the  then  novel  wd  utauk- 
ing  doctrines  of  Mesmer. 
The  Hand-book  of  7'asif;  or  hov  to  of^tertM  Worb  ofjfif 

especially  Cartoons,  Pictures,  and  Statues.    By  Fabins 

Pictor.    Longman  &  Co. 

Wc  have  never  met  with  a  compendious  treatise  oa 
Art,  and  the  principles  which  should  guide  tsste  ii 
judging  of  its  productions,  that  contained  moreexeeUest 
matter  than  this  small  unpretending  volume.  It  is  ei> 
pressly  compiled  for  the  instruction  of  the  Public,  aod 
with  a  view  to  that  era  in  Art  which  the  decoration  of 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  present  dispiaj 
of  the  Cartoons  in  Westminster  Hall,  may  be  expected 
to  create.  It  exhibits  the  opinions  of  the  best  artisu 
and  critics  of  all  ages.  It  is  not  intended  to  instruct  the 
student  in  art,  though  he  may  profit  mnch  by  its  lessor* 
— ^but  to  tell  the  observer  how  he  may  judge  of  the  pi«- 
ductiouB  of  the  Fine  Arts.  It  is  not  flattering  to  sei 
out  with  saying  that  England,  in  the  art  of  design,  is  mi 
only  immeasurably  behind  Italy,  but  falls  short  of  wbt 
France  aspires  to,  and  Germany  has  accomplished;  bat 
this  is  qualifled  by  the  admission  that  En^and  is,  sem* 
theless,  quite  capable  of  efiScient  progress. 

That  this  Hand-book  merits  even  higher  pnuw  thu 
we  have  bestowed  upon  it,  the  intelligent  reader  tnl) 
learn  fW>m  the  following  specimens,  while  he  receirrs  a 
few  sound  lessons  on  taste  :— 

THE  TRUE  ARTIST. 

A  painter  who  only  knovrs  how  toooloar,if  hecoloii' 
well,  has  made  himself  master  of  a  difllcult  craft,  »^ 
deserves  such  praise  as  yon  wonld  bertew  upon  a  g^ 
workman  ;  but  he  is  not  an  artist. 

A  painter  who  invents,  composes,  and  colours  sub- 
jects which  are  pretty  and  pleasing  enoogh  in  then- 
selves,  but  produce  no  effect  upon  the  mind,  nor  aaj  r^ 
snlt  beyond  the  yisnal  gratification  of  the  observer,  we* 
rits  undoubtedly  the  fint  rank  amongst  deconton ;  b«( 
he  is  not  an  artist. 

But  the  painter  who  represents  ideas  exalted,  jo^ 
and  noble,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transmit  then  fNo 
the  canvass  into  the  breasts  of  those  who  behold  it,  aod 
to  excite  in  them  the  emotions,  thoughts,  aftetioi^^ 
antipathies  with  which  he  is  himself  inspired,— he  tf  u 
artist,  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  first  of  oratois,  pMt*, 
or  historians. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  IMITATIOX  IN  ART. 

The  artist  who  imiuted  Nature  precisely  m  *< «»» 
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would  faQ  entirely  in  bifl  niqi.     A  representation  of 
wfiat  18  constantly  before  our  eyes  is  not  worth  so  mach 
troable.    A  country  lout,  betraying  in  his  attitude  and 
eoonienance  the  Tery  pietnre  of  rustic  limplicityy  while 
he  scratches  his  head  to  stimulate  it  for  an  answer  to 
the   plainest  question, — a  serrant  girl  down  on  her 
kneesy  with  sleeves  tucked  up  to  the  elbows,  laboriously 
employed  in  scrubbing  away  at  the  floor  of  a  room  far- 
niahed  with  a  couple  of  straW-bottomed  chairs,  a  deal 
table,  of  which  the  legs  appear  to  have  a  lien  on  the 
wail,  a  bandbox  of  blue  paper,  and  a  bed  covered  with  a 
patchwork  quit, — are,  no  doubt,  quite  natural.    And 
when  the  artist  has  represented  these  objects  so  truly 
that  you  feel  obliged  to  listen  for  the  vacant  reply, — 
that  you  seem  to  see  the  flush  of  perspiration  on  the 
housemaid's  fkce,— or  fknoy  for  the  moment  that  the 
counterpane  is  really  made  of  cotton  print, — what  have 
yon  gained  !    Would  you  wish  to  live  in  constant  in- 
tercourse with  Just  such  companions  at  your  hearth  ? — 
to  see  the  room  you  occupy  bedecked  with  such  mate- 
rials ?     Then  why  do  you  wish  to  have  them  on  your 
walls  !     No  ;  the  real  value  of  art  does  not  consist  in 
portraying  Nature  just  as  she  is,  but  as  she  might  be ; — 
in  depicting  that  which  is  not  of  common  but  uncommon 
occurrence, — ^which,  in  short,  is  never  seen  at  one  time, 
or  united  in  one  object.     Hence  those  employed  in  re- 
producing images  of  mere  nature  are  but  copyists  ;  and 
however  much  manual  labour  they  may  bestow  upon 
these  copies  of  theirs,  they  certainly  do  not  merit  any 
very  great  degree  of  praise.     There  are  cases  where 
they  would  be  even  censurable,  and  most  so  when  the 
imitation  was  most  perfect  and  m6st  true.     Who  can 
endure  the  sight  of  monsters  or  tortures  when  so  natu- 
rally represented  as  to  appear  real  f     If  the  Laocoon 
hispired  horror,  it  would  immediately  eease  to  be  a  pro- 
duction of  the  fine  arts  ;  the  effect  of  which,  as  has  been 
said,  must  always  be  to  excite  emotions  of  pleasure,  be 
the  representation  illustrative  of  what  passion  or  quality 
ft  may, — joy,  sortow,  majesty,  grace,  or  hatred. 

The, following  rules,  and  those  which  precede  them, 

should  be  conned  over  before  visiting  Exhibitions,  and 

afterwards  stitched  up  with  onr  catalogues  : — 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  cele- 
brity of  names.  A  name  makes  nothing.  Hamlet  or 
Othello  would  give  you  equal  pleasure  if  they  had  been 
anonymous  publications.  It  would  be  well  if  all  works 
wore  anonymous ;  conceive  that  they  are  so  ;  and  create 
for  yourself  a  just  coup-d'a*il  by  constant  exercise, 
which  will  teach  you  how  to  discern  the  slightest  varia- 
tion in  the  forms,  proportions,  attitudes,  accessories,  char- 
acters, and  expression.  After  all,  a  good  copy  is  better 
than  a  bad  original. 

If  the  name  of  the  artist  is  not  allowed  to  influence 
your  judgment,  neither  should  you  permit  your  reason 
to  be  enslaved  by  submitting  it  to  the  dictation  of  others. 
How  seldom  id  it  that  a  man's  taste  is  formed  upon  his 
own  observations  I  Most  men  see  things,  not  in  their 
Qwir  eoloorsy  but  in  those  which  others  have  ascribed  to 
them ;  they  see  with  other  men's  eyes.  "  Take  your 
own  sentiments  for  your  guide,"  said  the  oracle  to  Cicero, 
*  and  not  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar."  When  you  meet 
with  One  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  "  connois- 
seur," whose  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  science  of 
terniB,  stories,  anecdotes  of  the  lives  of  artists,  the  vicis- 
situdes which  their  works  have  undergone,  their  prices, 
their  scarcity,  and  their  celebrity — who  sweeps  his  hand, 
with  a  peculiar  sort  of  air,  over  "some  little  spot  in  some 
great  picture,  or  imitates  with  his  forefinger  the  motion 
of  the  brush,  moving  and  circulating  over  the  canvass, 
as  it  would  do  in  the  hands  of  an  able  artist,  while  his 
eyebrows  arch  themselves  to  the  skies  at  the  mention  of 
a  name, — be  sure  that  that  man  is  an  impostor :  he  may 
be  a  successful  picture-dealer,  but  he  is  not  an  intelli- 
gent observer ;  nor  should  you  take  him  for  your  guide 
with  any  greater  confidence  than  you  would  choose  to 
bestow  upon  a  critic  whose  knowledge  of  genuine  poetry 
was  confined  to  the  art  of  discerning  the  autograph  of 
every  author  from  a  forgery. 
'  Do  not  permit  yourjelf  to  be  deceived  by  show  and 


glare,  nor  conceive  that  the  work  which  makes  the 
greatest  impression  upon  you  at  the  first  glance  is  there^ 
fore  the  best.  This  tells  only  at  the  Exhibition,  where 
everything  is  seen  through  a  false  medium,  distracted  as 
the  eye  must  be  by  the  bustle  of  company,  the  gaudy 
dresses,  the  glitter  of  frames  upon  the  wall,  and  the 
chaos  of  colours.  An  artist  tones  his  picture  there  for 
the  express  purpose  of  attracting  attention,  to  make  it 
prominent  by  casting  its  neighbour  into  shaide.  This  is 
called  *<  Demolishing  a  rival."        .... 

Again,  that  which  astonishes,  always  diminishes  in 
effect  every  fresh  time  you  recur  to  it;  whereas  real 
worth  is  unassuming,  is  often  overlooked  at  first,  but 
gradually  gains  upon  you,  unfolds  new  beauties,  or  pre- 
sents the  same  ones  in  a  still  more  pleasing  aspect,  as 
often  as  you  revisit  it.  The  **  Paiadise  Lost"  was  sold 
for  £10,  and  remained  neglected  for  many  years  after 
its  publication ;  but  now  we  never  tire  witii  reading  it ; 
and  the  oftener  read,  the  more  it  charms.  Mademoiselle 
de  Launay,  afterwards  Madame  de  StaiH, — who  had  a 
niece  living  with  her  possessed  of  considerable  personal 
beauty^ — used  to  say, "  The  men  come  to  see  Sophia,  but 
they  stay  to  converse  with  me."  We,  too,  go  to  see  the 
pictures  at  the  Exhibition :  how  many  of  them  are  there 
with  which  we  should  wish  to  stay  and  converse ! 

Finally,  if  you  would  have  good  artists  and  great 
works,  never  consent  to  accept  the  merits  of  execution 
for  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  work.  The  value  of  a  poem 
does  not  consist  in  hot-pressed  paper  and  Baskerville 
types.  If  a  painting  has  no  merit  beyond  its  beauty,  it 
has  failed  of  its  end ;  if  none  but  its  colouring,  it  has 
failed  in  its  means.  To  be  perfect,  it  must  be  a  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  a  good  painting :  and  it  cannot  be  a  good 
picture  unless  it  improves  and  instructs  at  the  same 
time  that  it  pleases;  for  it  is  not  the  eye  which  diis- 
eerneth  beauty,  but  the  intellect. 

TWm  of  the  Colonie$ ;  or,  the  AdtetUuret  of  an  Em'ujraHt, 
Edited  by  a  late  Colonial  Magistrate.  3  vols.  Saun- 
ders &  Otiey. 

This  life-like  and  truthful  picture  makes  the  reader 
quite  enamoured  of  the  ease,  freedom,  and  ultimate 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  emigrant  life.- — Mr.  William 
Thornley,  a  sensible,  active  man,  anxious  to  provide  for 
his  young  family,  finding  that  he  is  every  day  going  back 
in  the  world,  and  his  small  capital  gradually  diminish- 
ing, turns  his  thbughis  to  the  colonies,  consults  his  wife, 
and,  though  ^  some  natural  tears  she  drops,*'  obtains  her 
hearty  consent  to  leave  their  native  Surrey  and  embark 
for  Van  Diemen's  Land  with  her  old  mother  and  their 
five  children.  This  was  in  the  early  period  of  the  co- 
lony, when  there  were  some  great,  if  distant  advantages 
to  compensate  the  settler  for  the  many  hardships  and 
privations  incident  to  a  new  settlement.  Thornley,  by 
scraping  together  all  his  means,  mustered  about  £1 150, 
besides  an  ample  supply  of  bedding,  clothes,  and  port- 
able household  articles.  His  capital  was  diminished  to 
about  £800  before  he  reached  Hobart  Town,  for  he  had 
taken  out,  ready  made,  many  articles  required  in  the 
colony,  such  as  nails,  carpenters'  tools,  cart-wheels,  &c. 
Now  commence  the  Crusoeiog  adventures.  The  settler 
makes  a  long  journey  in  search  of  good  land,  and  falls 
in  with  a  Man  Friday  in  an  old  English  humourist,  a  good 
agriculturist,  by  name  Crab,  and  of  a  very  crabbed 
temper,  though  possessed  of  an  excellent  disposition. 
This  man,  who  had  come  out  as  an  emigrant,  raUed  every 
day  of  his  life  at  the  colony  and  all  its  ways  ;  was  fur 
ever  going  to  return  to  England,  but  died  in  Van  Dic- 
men's  Land,  after  having  been  for  many  years  the  faith- 
ful and  able  assistant  and  director  of  Thornley,  and  a 
second  father  to  tlie  children.  The  family,  with  all  their 
goods,  were,  as  soon  as  possible,  transported  in  their  own 
bullock-wagons  to  their  estate  into  the  wildernesK,  and 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  They  cucomitered  hard.^liip 
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taioagh,  w  what  would  be  atfttidered  sneh  by  tb«  Iqxr" 
vlouB  inbabitanU  of  Englidi  dties ;  bsi  theao  wtro  ehoor- 
taUj  borne,  and  there  was  a  wild  excitement  in  their  adren- 
tores  with  sheep-stealers  and  natives,  the  Ticissitodee 
and  aoeidents  of  the  seasons,  and  their  pecnliar  podtiOB, 
whioh  giyes  the  oharm  of  gypey-life  to  their  existenoe. 
No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  fkni,  than  Thomloyi 
his  man  Crab,  and  his  two  conTiot-serrants,  set  hard  to 
work,  felling  trees  for  the  projected  log-honse.  The 
joamal  kept  from  day  to  day  shows  their  progress,  and 
ie  truly  an  interesting  record.  A  ftoek  of  pigs  and 
poultry  were  procured  in  exchange  fbr  their  salt  pork, 
and  dogs  were  bought  to  assist  in  keeping  the  sheep  and 
oxen  from  straying.  Before  the  weather  became  broken, 
the  log-house  was  ready  to  receiTo  the  innu^tei  of  the 
tent ;  and  furniture  was  made. 

Saturday,  March  23.--Tried  my  hand  with  Bob  [the 
eldest  boy]  at  making  a  table.  Took  some  of  the  cleanest 
of  the  split  logs,  and  splitting  them  again,  contrired,  by 
smoothing  them  with  tne  axe,  and  planeing  them  where 
possible,  to  produce  a  tolerably  eren  surface.  It  was  six 
feet  long,  and  four  wide.  My  wife  praised  my  ingenuity, 
and  her  mother  declared  it  was  a  splendid  piece  of  furni- 
ture. The  children  were  rery  merry  at  it ;  and  Betsy,  my 
eldest  girl,  who  was  christened  after  her 'grandmother, 
covered  it  with  an  old  green  cloth,  that  had  serred  to 
pack  things  in,  which  gave  it  quite  a  genteel  look. 

We  were  all  abed  and  asleep,  when  we  were  awakened 
by  a  prodigious  cracking  of  whips  and  sounds  of  Toices 
in  the  distance.  We  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  the  bullock-cart,  with  Crab  and  the  man,  bear- 
ing fresh  supplies  and  additions  to  our  stores,  fbr  we  did 
not  expect  him  till  next  day. 

Sunday,  24. — Passed  ae  usual.  Crab  says  he  has  seen 
a  fine  lot  of  sheep — one  hundred  and  eightv  ewes  with 
their  lambs,  and  forty  wethers,  to  be  had  cheap  for 
money,  near  the  Green  Ponds.  Thought  of  the  sheep 
all  night,  but  could  not  plan  how  to  keep  them  without 
another  servant. 

Monday,  25. — Found  that  John  Bond,  one  of  my 
fovemment  men,  had  been  used  to  sheep  in  England. 
Determined  to  have  a  look  at  tiie  dieep  next  day,  but 
very  reluctant  to  leave  home.        .... 

There  was  a  fine  stir  about  the  tents  when  the  sheep 
came  in  sight.  We  were  welcomed  by  my  wife,  and  her 
mother,  and  the  children  in  a  body.  Even  Crab  seemed 
pleased. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  here's  more  company,  at  any  rate. 
You  must  look  sharp  after  them,  or  not  a  tail  vrill  you 
see  to-morrow  morning.  The  sheep  in  this  country  are 
dreadfel  creatures  to  stray.'* 

There  was  henceforth  plenty  of  salt  pork,  mutton 
diops,  and  dampers — a  sort  of  sodden  cakes — ^to  be  found 
in  the  log-house  ;  with  tea  for  the  ladies— for  the  wife 
and  mother  had  been  educated  as  ladies — and  rice  and 
treacle  for  the  children.  There  were  also  a  gallon  or 
two  of  rum,  from  which,  upon  great  holidays,  or  days  of 
extra  labour,  a  bowl  or  jug  of  punch  was  brewed. 
Sometimes  the  addition  of  a  cockatoo  pie,  or  a  stew  or  soup 
of  kangaroo,  was  added  to  the  usual  fare.  More  children 
were  bom;  and  they  were  heartily  welcomed  :  for  now 
there  were  none  of  the  fears  of  Old  England,  about  how 
they  were  to  be  maintained  and  settled  in  life.  There 
was  **  plenty  for  all ;  land,  and  house,  and  meat,  and 
what  not !  so,  the  more  the  merrier  I"  Other  settlers 
arrived  in  time:  a  blacksmith,  most  welcome;  a  gentle- 
manlike surgeon,  who  found  very  little  to  do;  and 
farmers,  in  numbers,  bought  land,  and  commenced  cul- 
tivation, and  the  rearing  of  flocks  and  herds.  Our  emi- 
grant had  now  been  eight  years  in  the  colony ;  he  had  a 
numerous  flock  of  sheep,  and  a  tolerable  herd  of  cattle ; 
he  had  forty-five  acres  enclosed  and  under  tillage,  and 


Bare  land  fencod  in«  A  nlMtMiial,yimjkaiM«^ 
bulding,aBd  ho  had  » largo  produetiv«  gsidtD,  vl«kd 
sorts  of  EngUdi  vegotableft  and  small  ftuti^  lad  i^ 
and  pear  trees,  ooming  on  vlgoroudy.   Letisssehin:- 

**  My  femily,  now  Increased  to  seven,  bedn  to  beco«. 
panions  to  me;  and  their  educAtion,  even  m  this  stt-t^ 
the-way  place,  has  not  been  negleetftd.  lbs  pUc«  ii 
becoming  settled  around  me,  wldeh,  aithonsdi  it  cor^ 
the  run  for  my  sheep  and  cattie,  ineioaies  Uis  fe«liu  tf 
security,  and  affords  some  society. 

"My  eldest  boy,  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  ii  i  t|1. 
oable  assistant  to  me,  and  affords  Vxe  pronUM  of  been- 
uig  a  healthy,  intelligent,  snd  honourable  mis.  1^ 
daughter  Betsy  ^ws  a  fine,  handsome  gi^i  tsi  n 
other  childi^n  are  healthy,  luppy,  and  improTJaf.  I 
have  the  pleasurable  feelijLr  of  caring  little  Aether » 
consumption  of  meat  and  flour  is  a  Gttle  |ssi  or  »bS 
more.    Abundance  reigns  around  me.    Tiis  ^liiiil 
anxiety  with  which  I  used  to  be  hannted  iii  fikgittlii 
respect  to  how  my  ehildren  ooold  be  made  ^ttttit  f 
lodging,  food,  and  clothes,  has  departed  from  Ae.  Then 
is  plenty  for  all;  and  the  dominant  desiio  now  it  diai|> 
ed  to  that  of  becoming  wealthy  I    To  be  sun,  wisffll 
live  rather  in  the  rough;  but  usage  has  madeiti^uliv 
to  us.    We  use  no  fine  fhmitnre,  wear  no  floe  elote, 
and  our  establishment  still  bears  the  in^sfoftNt- 
tier's  early  life.    But  I  am  ilch  (fcr  iudepewieBee  ii 
riches)  in  sheep  and  cattle,  and  house  and  Isnd.  tt; 
large  room  has  become  furnished  with  $fi  aaiple  mn/ii 
of  books,  and  I  iind  recreation  and  ftdvantsM  is  tUr 
perusaL 

'^  The  climate,  on  experience,  wo  find  hoslthj,  tboo^ 
very  changeable,  4nd  subject  io  extremo  von^  i 
heat  and  cold. 

**  This  year  we  have  added  fish  to  our  tibU.  Vt 
threw  a  net  across  a  narrow  part  of  the  river,  ibwl 
half  a  mile  from  the  house,  and  we  now  obtain  a  ^eafr 
All  supply  of  eels  at  most  times." 

Wo  take  leave  of  Me.  Thornlox  tbo  8omy  oiipili 
a  respectable,  if  not  yet  Tonwahl^  ptWaioh ;  Iw  tldir 
childre9  happily  married  and  settled  around  hiffl  is  pcMi 
and  plenty ;  his  wealth  vastly  iqoioaaod,  and  with  0119 
in  the  bank  at  high  iatofest ;  a  fave  efaouastasei) « 
pxesQme,for«iom]gntt«.  The  book  k  mUy  plssa^ 
and  even  instraotivo  reading;  tiMagh  tho  nanrfkitft 
tine  of  a  settler's  Ufe^  and  the  sfemonoss  o#  the  iseiM 
and  the  adventures  with  busbmon,  natives,  and  m^ 
becomes  somowhai  tedious  in  the  middle  ^mmUh 
three  volume  story. 

Memrin  of  the  Marquu  of  Ihrnhai^wiA  StirtKkfim 
hU  WrUings,  ^-c.  ^c.    By  John  Smiili,  Esq.,  PHnto 
Secretary  to  the  Maiebal  Marquis  do  Saldssb.  S 
vols.  8vo.    Longman  ft  Co. 
This  work  may  probably  owe  i«o  ozisteaeo  Is  As  ha* 
dable  desire  of  the  Marquis  do  Saldanhs*  to  ssetbflhu' 
actor  of  his  gimndfether,  the  eminent  Portugosse  wii^ 
ter,  receive  tardy  justice  bofere  the  oyos  of  Ewyo.  Of 
justice  from  posterity  the  sun  who  had  made  tha  oWi 
body  of  the  JesBits  his  onoades  had  sBuOl  ehanoe,witl- 
out  explanation  and  an  attempt  at  direot  visdioitta 
of  his  conduct  and  policy.  The  Marqnis  of  Pombsl,  wkn 
his  age  and  oount^  are  taken  into  viow— ^  Mcr  Ik 
most  ignorant  and  bigoted  in  Eniopo— was  MssTtbi 
most  romarkaUo  statesmen  of  his  dny ;  a  happf  ssdM 
in  the  history  of  a  despotic  oonntry,  w|iidi  it  was  sot  Ui 
blame  that  he  ooold  only  benefit  so  long  as  he  lintf  ^d 
maintained  his  power.    Dniing  the  twoo^-sevM  jwi 
that  Pombal  was  the  Minister  of  Bon  Jossphi  hi  M 
more  to  regenerate  Portugal  than  had  boea  eithsi  Om^ 
of  or  attempted  fer  ages.    If  his  works,  hi  a  great  nai- 
sure,  perished  with  the  projector,  the  feiluie  vojI  be  •!• 
tributed  to  the  retrogressive  principle  xnhenst  in  sU  ^ 
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gotit  fOTMEMUikti.  fli«iig)ifhad«ri]igMtofdi««xpii]- 
■on  oi^  ^  Jaanits  ii  th*  eiiennutMiee  bT  whidh  Pombkl 
is  best  kaown  to  Eniopey  this  wu  bat  one  of  the  many 
bold  and  naefiil  innoTatioiis  and  reformf  whieb  diBtin- 
gniahed  bii  adminUtribtHiii.  He  began  at  the  foanda- 
tiosj  by  endeaTomiag  to  educate  the  people;  he  fbstered 
ntdnstryj  and  eneonraged  trade  and  oommerce ;  earbed 
the  prieitbeodj  and  humbled  the  Inqaisition.  These 
were  his  onpardonable  sins.  He  also  reformed  the  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  improred  the  police  of  the  capital,  and 
inirodueed  many  nsefU  minor  ohanges  and  regulations. 
His  element  seems  to  have  been  preternatural  aotirity; 
and,  thoQiph  his  efforts  were  in  general  well-directed,  it 
is  not  wonderAiI,  that  at  a  period  when  political  economy, 
as  a  soienoe,  could  not  be  said  to  exist,  bustle,  and  undue 
iatertoanoa  in  all  matters,  might  sometimes  haTe  taken 
the  plaee  of  huge  and  generalized  Tiews.  The  terrible 
eutiiqiiake  of  lisbon,  when  BO^O  people  perished  by 
ire  and  water,  or  were  crushed  in  the  ruins  of  the  city, 
took  plaee  at  an  eariy  peiied  ef  Pombal's  administration. 
The  energetle  character  of  the  man  Is  rerealed  in  his 
memorable  speech  to  his  Royal  master  upon  this  awfhl 
oeeasiop.  Don  Joseph  and  his  courtiers  were  then  at 
Beka*  and  in  a  state  of  extreme  distress  and  censtema- 
tien.  When  the  king  addressed  himself  to  Pombal,  who 
hastenad  to  Belem,  and  inquired  what  was  to  be  done  to 
meet  thie  awftil  infliction  of  Divine  Justice,—'^  Bury  the 
dead  and  feed  the  Uving/*  was  the  calm  reply  of  the  self- 
possessed  minister,  who  already  eojoyed  his  master's 
eottfidenoe;  though  thenceforwsjd  Don  Joseph  looked 
upon  him  as  a  superior  being.  In  this  dreadful  emer- 
gency, he,  indeed,  effected  marvels.  The  Jesuits  could 
not  slip  so  ikyon^ble  an  opportunity  of  maligning  one 
iriiom  they  already  instinctively  felt  their  destined 
enemy  and  conqueror.  Like  other  hypocrites  and  bigots, 
tbey  represented  the  calamity  as  an  awftil  visitation  of 
the  Divine  displeasure  for  the  impiety  of  the  minister 
and  bin  supporters,  in  which  the  King  himself  was  in- 
dnded.  A  similar  convulsion.  It  was  foretold,  would 
take  plaee  on  the  same  day  (All  Saints'  Day)  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Other  pious  parties,  not  Jesuits,  some- 
timse  deal  in  this  sort  of  presumptuous  and  scandalous 
meaaee.  We  have,  of  late,  seen  dismal  things  foretold 
of  Great  Britain  and  its  Sovereign,— disaster,  revolution, 
and  dethronement,  for  the  opposition  made  to  the  preten- 
sions and  demands  of  a  violent  sectarian  body.  When  no 
earthquake  occurred,  the  people  laughed  heartily  at  their 
ovni  foolish  fears,  and  at  the  prophets  of  evil ;  an  ill 
presage  fo?  the  Jesuits. 

In  that  attempt  to  assassinate  the  King  which  had 
nearly  proved  fotal,  and  which  was  seised  on  as  a  pre- 
text to  e^^l  the  Jesuits  from  Portugal  and  its  depen- 
dencies, they  were,  if  not  the  sole  instigators  of  the  plot, 
deeply  implicated  ;  and  by  their  restless  ambition,  in- 
solence, and  thirst  for  temporal  power,  they  had  made 
themselves  feared  and  hated  by  every  Catholic  govern- 
ment. Austria  was  the  first  to  follow  the  example  of 
Porti^gal  in  discountenancing  the  Jesuits.  It  was  not 
easy  for  Pombal  and  his  sovereign  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tion they  had  taken,  in  despite  of  the  intrigues  of  this 
powerfol  and  active  body,  and  of  the  power  of  the  Court 
of  Rome,  which  warmly  fovoured  them.  Mr.  Hay,  the 
British  minister  at  Lisbon,  in  a  despatch  to  his  govern- 
ment, expoees  the  neforious  arts  by  which  the  Jesuits  at 
this  time  sought  to  maintain  their  influence,— undermine 
Pombal,  and  frustrate  all  his  measures  of  reform. 

^  The  emissaries  of  the  Jesuits/*  he  writes,  ^  endeavour 


to  work  upon  the  ttfnds  of  the  people,  by  pertiiadlng  them 
that  this  kingdom  is  under  the  immediate  chastisement  of 
Heaven,  and  many  expect  some  direful  calamity;  that  ae 
our  Saviour's  sufferings  were  for  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind in  general,  so  the  present  sufferings  of  the  Jesuits 
are  for  the  reclaiming  of  Portugal  from  its  present  errors, 
and  which  cannot  be  safe  unless  it  return  to  them,  (the 
Jesuits.)  These  and  such  like  absurdities  impose  greatly 
upon  an  ignorant  people,  who  have  for  their  teaehefv 
but  an  ignorant  set  of  clergy  ;  but  which  the  ministers 
seem  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  as  much  as  possible.'* 
Among  the  many  usefol  internal  regulations  introduced 
by  Pombal  was  an  act  restraining  people  from  leaviDg 
their  property,  on  their  deathbed,  to  the  church  ;  and 
from  building  churches  or  other  religious  edifices  save  with 
the  money  they  happened  to  possess  at  the  time  ;  from, 
in  short,  burthening  their  families. 

The  power  ef  Pombal  terminated  with  the  life  of  Dos 
Joseph.  His  ever-active  enemies  had  previously  obtained 
unbounded  influence  over  the  Queen,  Donna  Maria,  who 
dismissed,  or  ostensibly  permitted  her  fether's  fevourite 
minister  to  retire.  The  faction  that  he  had  crushed  and 
struggled  with,  was  new  triumphant ;  and  many  ef  hie 
best  regulations  were  summarily  abolished.  The  <taeeB« 
always  a  fknatlcal  and  weak-minded  woman,  aAerwarda 
became  insane,  and  all  along  she  was  but  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  Pombal's  enemies.  From  being  neglected,  ha 
was  finally  persecuted;  but  he  died  in  peace  in  1782,  and 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  with  the  consolation  of  having  done 
much  to  promote  the  improvement  of  a  people  whom 
ignorance  and  the  intrigues  and  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood and  the  nobility  alone  rendered  insensible  to  hi^ 
merits  and  ungratefol  for  his  services.  The  Memoirs 
leave  us  in  doubt  if  the  means  employed  by  Pombal  to 
crush  the  enemies  of  the  public  weal  were  at  all  times 
as  fur  as  his  ends  were  good ;  and  the  whole  work  has 
too  much  the  air  of  vindication,  of  the  pleading  of  an  ad- 
vocate, and  the  panegyric  of  an  interested  admirer,  to 
satisfy  the  impartial  inquirer  after  truth.  Nor  are  we 
certain  that  this  pervading  tone  does  not  produce  eflbcts 
on  the  reader's  mind  diametrically  opposite  to  those  in- 
tended. 

The  Untied  Iri$kmen :  Their  Uvea  and  Tmee.  By  R. 
R.  Madden,  M.D.  Second  Seriet ;  in  two  volumes,  with 
numerous  portraits.  London :  J.  Madden  k  Co. 
The  subject  of  these  volumes  was  well-nigh  exhausted 
in  the  First  Series.  The  Second  is  more  connected,  if 
less  novel  and  interesting.  It  oonsists  of  Memoirs  of 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Dr.  Macneven,  Arthur  O'Connor, 
Samuel  Neilson,  and  a  few  more  of  the  sufferers  and 
worthies  of  the  period  referred  to.  The  work  bears 
evidence  of  the  pains  and  diligence  with  which  Dr. 
Madden  has  hunted  up  all  sorts  of  information,  and  also 
of  the  affection,  pride,  and  veneration  with  which  the 
memories  of  these  patriots  are  cherished  by  their  surviv- 
ing relatives  and  countrymen.  Bir.  O'Connell  would,  how- 
ever, denounce  them  as  fools.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Memoirs  is  that  of  Samuel  Neilson,  the  Editor 
of  The  Northern  Star^  whose  whole  correspondence 
with  his  wife  and  family,  while  a  state  prisoner  in 
the  garrison  of  Fort  George,  Dr.  Madden  has  recover- 
ed. It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  nearly  every  one 
of  the  most  trustworthy  of  these  individuals  was  at  one 
time  or  other  suspected  by  their  associates  of  being 
traitors  and  spies ;  an  inevitable  consequence  of  secret 
societies.  Neilson,  among  others,  w^  suspected,  and 
with  no  shadow  of  probability.    He  was  a  thoroughly 
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honest  man^if  a  mif  taken  one,  as  to  the  manner  of  accom- 
plishing a  good  purpose  ;  and  during  his  long  period  of 
imprisonment  he  became  a  more  reflective,** a  better,  and 
a  sadder  man.'*  The  conspiracies  and  insurrections 
which  these  men  instigated,  and  for  which  they  suffer- 
ed and  involved  their  country  in  distraction  and  blood, 
took  place,  we  need  not  say,  before  the  Legislative 
Union  ;  which  is,  therefore,  chargeable  with  no  part  of 
the  grievances,  real  and  imaginary,  under  which  Ireland 
then  suffered.  Nay,  Neilson  appears  to  have  decidedly 
approved  of  the  principle  of  the  Union,  and  to  have 
looked  forward  to  it  as  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland.  Shortly  before  the  Union  was  effected,  in  July 
1799,  while  a  prisoner  at  Fort  George,  we  find  him 
writing  to  his  wife, 

*<  I  see  a  Union  is  determined  on  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  I  am  glad  of  it.  In  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  it  cannot  be  injurious  ;  and  I 
can  see  no  iigary  the  country  will  sustain  ftom  it  poli- 
tically. So  decidedly  am  I  of  this  opinion,  that  I 
would  purchase  or  rent  land  in  Ireland  at  this  moment 
ill  preference  to  any  country  on  earth,  if  I  had  it  in  my 
power.  Many  persons,  however,  of  great  knowledge, 
differ  flrom  me  on  this  subject ;  but  time  will  show  who 
is  right.  .  .  .  If  I  had  possessed  the  means,  I  should 
have  published  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  in  a  short 
nervous  pamphlet ;  so  deeply  am  I  impressed  with  its 
national  utility." 

These  sentiments  are  so  little  in  repute  at  present  in 
Ireland,  that  Dr.  Madden  has  taken  pains  to  make  out 
that  Neilson  was  here  a  double-dealing  man,  who  affected 
to  entertain  opinions  which  his  mind  disowned,  in  order 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  Grovernor  of  Fort  George, 
who  perused  all  the  correspondence  of  the  prisoners  I 
^he  idea  is  as  far-fetched  and  improbable  as  discredit- 
able to  Neilson,  who  appears  to  have  been  even  rashly 
lionest,  and  a  worthy  and  sincere  man  in  every  relation 

of  life. The  numerous  portraits  in  the  volumes,  though 

of  no  value  as  productions  of  art,  give  a  lively  idea  of 

the  persons  they  represent;  and  the  work,  altogether. 

Will  be  perused  with  interest  by  Irishmen, — though 

Englishmen  may  not  always  be  able  to  see  the  Patriots 

of  1798  with  Dr.  Madden's  green  spectacles. 

A  Treatite  on  Food  and  Diet,  leith  ObBerrationi  on  the 

Dietetical  Betfhnen  suited  for  Ditordered  States  of  the 

'    Digetiire  Organs;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of 

some  of  the  principal  Metropditan  and  other  Establish' 

mentsfor  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Children,  the  Siek,Sfe.,  j-c. 

By  Jonathan  Pereira,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c.    Octavo, 

pp.  542.    Longman  &  Co. 

There  have  of  late  been  so  many  works  on  Diet,  by 
eminent  physicians,  that  another  added  to  the  number, 
required  to  have  some  new,  and  characteristic  feature. 
This,  in  the  work  before  us,  is  found  in  a  systematic  ac- 
connt  of  the  chemical  elements  or  constituents  of  the 
different  articles  used  as  food,  and  of  their  relation  to  the 
constitution  and  wants  of  the  human  body.  In  other 
t)articulars,  a  new  plan  and  arrangement  have  been 
iidopted.  The  chapter  on  IHetaries — which  is  an  origi- 
nal one — ^has  a  present  and  vital  interest,  while  half  the 
world  are  contending  that  criminals  and  paupers  should 
be  nesrly  starved,  and  the  other  half  that  they  ought  to  be 
crammed.  In  the  general  rules  laid  down  for  Diet,  Dr. 
Pereira,  the  leading  principles  being  fixed,  observes 
the  safe  and  happy  medium,  without  pedantic  strictness 
on  the  one  hand,  or  laxity  on  the  other.  Like  most  other 
intelligent  modem  practitioners,  he  places  the  safety 
or  health  of  the  dyspeptic  rather  in  the  avoidance  of  ex- 
cess than  in  the  quality  or  kind  of  food  and  drink  that  is 


consumed  ;  while  he  shows  the  rationale  of  the  easy  or 
difficult  digestion  of  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  ud 
draws  attention  to  what  nature  herself  either  prompts  as 
to  seek  or  to  avoid.  There  is  much  useful  general  informa- 
tion in  the  work,  and  not  a  few  valuable  receipts  for  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  diet  best  suited  to  the  tariou 
ages  and  physical  conditions  of  the  hnman  vmiL 
Under  the  head  Acids  are  found  the  formolft  of  misj 
refreshing  and  effervescing  drinks  proper  for  this  season 
of  the  year.  As  a  specimen  of  the  homely,  but  reillT 
important  parts  of  the  Treatise,  we  copy  out  the  follov- 
ing  directions  for  making  **  a  most  delicious  nnfermented 
bread,  equal  in  lightness  to  any  bread  prepared  by  tlie 
fermented  process :" — 

Flour  1  lb. 

Sesquicarbonate  of  soda  40  grains. 

Cold  water  half-a-pint,  or  as  much  as  nay  be  scft- 

cient. 
Mnriatio  acid  of  the  ahopfl  50  drops. 
Powdered  white  sugar  a  teaspoooful. 

Intimately  mix  the  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  andtbeaopr 
with  the  flour  in  a  large  basin,  with  a  wooden  spooa; 
then  gradually  add  the  water  with  which  the  acid  btf 
been  previously  mixed,  stirring  constantly,  so  as  to  fom 
an  intimate  mixture  very  speedily ;  divide  into  t«o 
loaves,  and  put  into  a  quick  oven  immediately.  If  aay 
soda  should  escape  the  action  of  the  add,  it  will  eaue 
a  yellow  spot,  which,  however,  is  more  unsightlj  tbsn 
detrimental.  The  sugar  can  be  omitted  if  thought  d^ 
sirable. 

Dr.  Pereira  strongly,  and  for  various  reasons,  re(«a- 
mends  nnfermented  bread.  In  its  preparation,  time  and 
trouble  are  saved,  and  it  is  not  vitiated  by  bad  yeast,  or 
over-fermentation.  He  considers  it,  from  lightness  uxl 
porosity,  more  digestible  than  biscuits.  On  the  qnestion 
or  controversy  of  wine  or  teetotalism.  Dr.  Periera  take^ 
a  middle  course.  He  allows  that  '^  the  moist  perfect 
health  is  quite  compatible  with  the  moderate  enjoTnou 
of  wine  ;*'  but  asserts  that,  notwithstanding  all  tlut 
wine  has  to  recommend  it,  ''for  healthy  indiTiduif. 
(unaccustomed  to  its  use,)  it  is  an  unnecessary  article  of 
diet."  He  holds  beer  in  greater  favour,  which  is  fortno^* 
as  this  is  the  less  expensive  national  beverage  of  ^ 
millions.  *«When  Dr.  Franklin,"  he  says,  "assCTt^i 
that  a  penny  loaf  and  a  pint  of  water  yielded  more 
nourishment  than  a  pint  of  beer,  it  is  obvious  that  be 
regarded  beer  merely  as  a  nutrient,  and  overlooked  iu 
stimulating  and  cheering  qualities,  of  which  bread  u^ 
water  are  totally  devoid."  Beer  has  a  tendencr  to  pnh 
mote  corpulency,  which  cannot  be  from  its  alcohol,  siB(< 
spirit-drinkers  are  usually  slender  or  even  emadated; 
and  hence  the  nutritive  quality  of  beer  is  inferred,  jib^ 
the  conclusion  drawn,  ^  that  the  practice  of  taldog « 
moderate  quantity  of  mild  malt  liquor,  of  sound  qnalit;,  at 
dinner,  is,  in  general,  not  only  unobjectionable,  bnt  beB^ 
flcial ;  especially  for  those  engaged  in  laborious  pnr^it't 
or  who  lead  an  active  life."  He  especially  recoBBwi- 
the  Indian  Pale  Ale  tia  i^  valuable  restorative  berer^e 

for  invalids  and  convalescents. Upon  the  whole,  ^ 

are  led  to  conclude  that  people,  who  have  the  meao^  is 
general  regulate  their  diet  very  judiciously ;  the  roles  d 
the  most  intelligent  physicians  being  unconscioosiv  acted 
on  in  most  instances,  which  rules  are  derivedfromthepr*^ 
tice  and  common  consent  of  mankind.  The  grand,  and  al- 
most sole  error  is  excess,  whether  in  eating  or  drinkisf* 
though  Dr.  Pereira  does  not  think  this  holds  in  the  ea« 
of  either  prisoners,  cliildren,  or  growing  young  peiwnsi 
who  are  much  oftener  under  than  over*fed.  Nor  doe^ 
under-feeding  always  preclude  the  use  of  iinpro|>er  diet. 
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Though  there  is,  and  mnst  he,  in  this  and  erery  work 
of  the  kind,  mnch  that  has  been  said  oyer  and  over  again 
a  hundred  times.  Dr.  Pereira's  book  contains,  with  a  large 
proportioa  of  noTel  matter,  snch  an  exposition  of  the 
entire  subject  of  Alimentary  substances  and  Diet  as 
must  be  alike  acceptable  to  the  professional  student, 
and  improTing  to  the  popular  reader. 

HuUjry  of  the  Sandwkk  Idandt.    By  James  Jackson 
Jarres.    London:  Mozon. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Sandwich  Islands  hare  been 
taken  formal  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  this  history  of  our  newest  colony  appears 
opportunely.  But  independently  of  this  cironmstance, 
the  work  is  one  that  was  wanted,  and,  moreover,  one 
wbieh  fiurly,  if  not  faultlessly,  supplies  the  want  felt.  The 
author  appears  to  be  an  American,  who,  partly  **  in  pur- 
suit of  health  and  recreation,"  yisited  the  Sandwich 
Islanda  in  1837,  and  remained  for  some  years.  He  be- 
eaoM  the  Editor  of  The  Polifnenan,  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  at  Honolu ;  which  rocation  brought  him  into 
intimate  relations  with  the  chiefs  and  natiyes,  and  en- 
larged his  opportunities  of  acquiring  the  materials  which 
he  has  turned  to  good  aooount  in  this  history.  He  went 
with  a  strong  prejudice  against  his  countrymen,  the  Mis- 
sioaaries, — and  imagining  the  natives,  (the  Hawaiians,) 
though  improved  in  morals,  a  priest-ridden  people.  In 
the  eonrse  of  a  four-years'  residence  he  completely  chang- 
ed this  opinion.  Much  of  the  curious  information  which 
he  obtained  respecting  the  history,  manners,  religion, 
aad  traditions  of  the  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  Archi- 
pelago has  been  derived  ftom  the  Missionaries,  and 
especially  from  those  of  them  who  were  schoolmasters. 
A  history  written  in  the  native  language  by  the  pupils 
of  what  is  called  the  High  School  at  Lahainaluna  has 
been  translated  by  a  late  American  Missionary,  and  has 
been  drawn  upon  for  materials.  The  Tour  of  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Ellis,  and  the  Missionary  Record8,have  also  furnished 
much  nsefiU  information.  The  volume  displays  no  fact 
more  clearly  than  the  extreme  jealousy  which  the  Ame- 
ricans fbel  of  British  interference  with  these  islands,  or 
with  what  they  seem  to  assume  as  their  superior  claims. 
The  Oregon  Territory,  according  to  Mr.  Jarves,  would  ill 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
next  to  occupying  them,  the  United  States  Grovemment, 
or  many  of  the  citizens,  would  vrish  to  see  their  indepen- 
dence guaranteed.  There  are  more  natives  of  the  United 
States  at  present  in  the  Sandvnch  Islands  than  of  all 
other  foreigners  put  together.  Next  to  Yankees  in 
number  are  the  Chinese.  The  native  population  shovrg 
a  tendency  to  decrease,  and  has  decreased  considerably 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  though  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality is  less  vrithin  the  last  few  years. 

As  the  past  condition  of  these  islands  is  less  familiar 
to  ordinary  readers  than  their  history  since  the  Mission- 
aries have  laboured  to  civilize  and  Christianize  them,  we 
shall  select  our  few  samples  of  this  work  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  earlier  period. 

THE  AniSTOClLACY  OP  HAWAII. 

No  regular  police  existed.  The  immediate  attendants 
of  the  chiefe  executed  their  orders.  These  attendants 
were  numerous,  every  person  of  rank  being  supplied  ac- 
cording to  his  grade.  A  certain  number  were  bosom 
friends,  who  always  remained  privileged  idlers  about 
the  persons  of  their  lords,  having  no  voioe  in  political 
aflhirs  :  the  others  held  different  offices  in  the  house- 
hold, more  or  less  menial,  and  constituted  a  permanent 
establishment.  The  principal  of  these  were  ''pipe 
lighters,**  *  spittoon  carriers,"  **  kahili  bearers,"  **pur- 
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loiners,"  **  assassins,"  "  oooks,"  &c.    All  ate,  drank,  and 
slept  in  common. 

These  retinues  were  formed  immediately  upon  the 
birth  of  a  chief  of  either  sex,  and  each  was  designated 
by  some  peculiar  title,  generally  of  a  whimsical  charac- 
ter,— as  "the  fragments,"  •* musquitoes,"  "umbrellas," 
&c.  The  care  of  the  children  devolved  upon  "  kahtu"  or 
nurses,  who  assumed  the  sole  direction,  until  the  child 
was  capable  of  exercising  its  own  will ;  a  period  which, 
as  no  contradiction  to  its  caprices  was  allowed,  soon 
arrived. 

Rank  was  hereditary,  and  descended  chiefly  from  the 
females,  who  frequently  held  the  reins  of  government  in 
their  own  right.  This  custom  originated  in  the  great 
license  existing  between  the  sexes  ;  no  child,  with  cer- 
tainty, being  able  to  designate  his  &ther,  while  no  mis- 
take could  be  made  in  regard  to  the  mother. 

Three  distinct  orders  of  nobles  existed.  The  first  em- 
braced the  kings,  queens,  and  all  branches  of  the  royal 
family.  It  al^  included  the  chief  advisers,  or  counsel- 
lors, though  of  inferior  birth.  Governors,  or  chiefs  of 
large  districts,  were  included  in  the  second ;  and  the 
third  embraced  the  lords  of  villages,  priests,  and  those 
who  held  estates,  by  payment  of  regular  taxes,  which 
were  raised  by  their  own  dependants,  or  those  to  whom 
they  had  farmed  out  lands. 

Serrile  homage  was  paid  to  superiors,  particularly  to 
priests  and  chieft  of  the  highest  rank.  Their  persons 
could  not  be  tonofaed,  or  their  houses  entered,  without 
permission.        ........ 

Among  the  chiefs  a  considerable  degree  of  courtesy 
prevailed,  and  a  difference  of  language  and  demeanour, 
which  betokened  conscious  rank.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
point  was  the  exdusiveness  of  the  aristocracy  more 
strongly  characterized.  In  every  department  of  life  a 
distinction  was  made,  as  if  contact  with  the  people,  by 
toach,  use  of  the  same  articles,  houses,  food,  or  bathing 
places,  would  produce  contamination.  From  such  rules 
and  deportment,  so  great  a  physical  difference  arose, 
that  many  superficial  observers  considered  the  two  as  dis- 
tinct races.  The  chiefs  formed  a  conventional  dialect,  un- 
derstood only  among  themselves  ;  in  it  novel  words  were 
incorporated  or  formed,  which,  if  they  came  to  be  under- 
stood by  Uie  common  orders,  were  immediately  discard- 
ed, and  others  substituted.  Towards  the  common  people 
their  conduct  was  of  the  most  oppressive  character.  No 
respect  to  their  persons  or  property  was  shown.  Their 
only  security  was  to  avoid  their  presence.  To  use  the 
expressive  language  of  their  descendants, "  their  restric- 
tions were  like  the  poisoned  tooth  of  a  reptile."  If  a 
common  man  made  use  of  any  consecrated  property  be- 
longing to  a  chief ;  or  if  a  man  walked  in  the  shade  of 
the  house  of  a  chief,  with  his  head  besmeared  with  clay, 
or  with  a  wreath  about  it,  with  it  wet,  or  wearing  a 
kiheif — a  kapa  mantle, — or  violated  any  one  of  numerous 
other  regulations,  equally  whimsical  and  absurd,  he  lost 
his  life.  At  sea,  if  their  canoes  interrupted  their  pro- 
gress, they  were  overturned  ;  on  land,  if  the  shadow  of 
an  individual  fell  upon  the  king,  or  he  did  not  prostrate 
himself  when  anything  was  carried  to  or  from  his 
majesty,  the  punishment  was  death.  This  was  likewise 
the  case,  should  any  one  place  his  hand  upon  his  head, 
or  be  found  in  a  more  elevated  position.  The  laws  of 
etiquette  were  of  the  most  varied  nature,  dependent 
greatly  upon  the  caprices  of  the  prince.  Justice,  or 
humanity,  were  utterly  set  aside,  though,  as  before  re- 
marked, the  personal  disposition  of  the  sovereign  greatly 
affected  the  whole  system  of  government.  But  the 
humane  character  of  the  few  was  but  a  slight  relief  from 
the  cruel  and  capricious  desires  of  the  many.  Priest- 
craft lent  all  its  adventitious  aids  to  support  this  system, 
ftrom  which  it  derived  its  own  existence.  So  that  but 
two  classes  really  existed,  the  oppressor  and  oppressed ; 
— those  who  laboured  and  those  who  reaped. 

Ordeals  were  employed  by  the  priests ;  and  sorcery, 
witchcraft,  and  divination  were  among  their  arts.  A 
peculiar  superstition,  "praying  to  death,"  appears  to 
have  had  as  strong  a  hold  over  the  imaginations  of  the 
natives,  as  tb«  Obi  h?is  pver  the  Africans.    "  No  spirit 
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of  benevolence  pervaded  theif  religion."  How  uniformly 

does  this  hold  of  every  Heathen  superstition  I — 

Savage  rites  and  blood-loving  deities,  a  cmel  priest- 
hood and  rapacious  governments,  inhuman  £uths  and 
absurd  superstitions,  were  the  burdens  which  the  people 
were  required  to  believe  and  sustain.  From  the  perusal 
of  the  stories  of  this  dark  era,  as  gathered  from  their 
own  lips,  it  would  seem  as  if  human  depravity  had 
reached  its  limit8,and  that  the  people  must  have  gradually 
wasted  away,  like  a  mass  of  corruption,  or  have  boldly 
oast  off  the  slough  with  which  they  were  enveloped. 

Yet  these  peoj^e  had  some  oonfiued  idea  of  a  ftitnre 

state  of  rewards  and  punishments.    The  goddess  P^, 

their  principal  Deity,  was  supposed  to  live  in  the  famous 

volcano  of  Kilanea. 

Here,  with  her  attendant  spirits,  she  revelled  in  the 
flames  ;  the  unearthly  noises  of  the  burning  mass  were 
iha  music  of  their  dance,  and  they  bathed  in  the  red 
surge  of  the  fiery  billows,  as  it  dashed  against  the  sides 
of  the  crater. 

The  overthrow  of  the  goddess,  which  vre  do  not  find 
noticed  in  this  volume,  forms  a  remarkable  event  in  the 
Missionary  annals.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  subordinate  gods  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  power 
of  the  priests,  there  as  everywhere,  was  maintained  by 
the  severity  of  their  rule,  and  by  the  systematic  prostra- 
tion of  the  understanding  of  their  followers;  though,  like 
other  priests,  they  knew  human  nature  too  well  not  to 
permit  a  Carnival  to  relieve  the  gloom  and  severities  of 
the  season  of  Lent.  Human  victinu  were  sacrificed  to 
the  idols,  and  were  often  selected  from  such  individuals 
as  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  priests.  The 
priests  held  in  their  own  hands  much  of  the  land,  and 
taxed  the  whole  of  it ;  and,  like  the  nobles  of  England, 
their  rank  was  hereditary. 

The  power  of  the  priest,  though  it  partook  more  of  a 
religious  character,  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
chiefs.  Their  persons  were  sacred,  from  their  supposed 
familiarity  with  the  gods.  It  sometimes  happened  that 
a  chief  took  the  sacred  offices  upon  himself ;  though, 
perhaps,  from  the  nature  of  the  intimate  connexion  ex- 
isting between  the  two  orders,  the  absolute  power,  both 
in  politics  and  religion,  centred  in  the  head  of  the  state. 

•  One  fact  is  everywhere  apparent : 
the  spiritual,  like  the  temporal  lords  of  the  people,  amid 
all  their  vagaries,  never  neglected  their  own  interests. 
Every  ceremony  or  superstition  was  framed  to  aid  their 
already  overgrown  power ;  humanity,  or  a  regard  for 
the  rights  of  their  inferiors,  would  have  been  received 
as  monstrous  deviations  from  the  true  policy  of  govern- 
ment. Perhaps  they  governed  no  more  harshly  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  a  privileged  order,  nursed 
in  selfishness  and  brutality. 

Like  the  priests  of  some  Christian  countries,  those  of 

Hawaii  possessed  many  immunities  and  privileges. 

Offerings  to  the  gods,  or  more  properly  to  the  priests, 
were  required  at  definite  periods,  as  at  all  religious  cere- 
monies, and  on  all  occasions  when  the  people  desired 
their  services.  The  wants  of  the  priesthood  regulated 
the  amount ;  and  when  the  regular  taxes  failed  in  sup- 
plying their  desires,  the  wishes  of  the  god  were  called 
into  requisition,  and  the  coveted  articles  tabued  for  his 
use.  Orisons,  chants,  and  offerings,  were  made  by  the 
priests  at  their  meals.  Even  in  the  care  of  their  fowls 
and  quadrupeds,  they  enjoyed  remarkable  privileges. 
When  hogs  were  received  alive,  they  were  dedicated  to 
the  god  of  the  order,  received  his  marks,  and  were  turned 
loose,  to  fatten  upon  the  plantations  of  the  poor  cultiva- 
tors ;  no  one  daring  openly  to  injure  or  drive  away  the 
sacred  animals. 

How  many  common  features  does  the  history  of  every 
human  tribe  present ! 

The  taboo,  or  tabuy  as  we  find  the  word  spelled  here, 
is  a  very  singular  feature  among  the  social  institutions 


of  aU  the  Islandets  of  the  Sonih  Seas.  Fron  iii  oVtiou 
utility,  an  improved  or  modified  form  of  the  te&oo  ii  itill 
preserved  in  eommunities  now  professfaig  ChrisUamtj. 

Formerly,  it  was  applied  exclusively  to  penons  «r 
things  in  a  saered  senae,  and  was  strictly  a  leligiiMS 
ceremony,  imposed  only  by  the  priests;  bat  has  omi 
come  into  common  use  in  all  the  every-day  eosceDs  oC 
life.    Anciently,  those  chiefs  who  pretended  to  doire 
their  descent  tnm  the  cods,  were  called  alHhaj^nati 
chiefe.    A  temple,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  abode  lal 
worship  of  gods,  was  said  to  be  waki  luf«— saoid 
place.    Anything  dedicated  or  reserved  for  the  exdnsn 
use  of  gods,  chiefs,  or  priests,  vras  considered  ae  laf% 
for  them.    Certain  lands  and  islands  were  tops,  as  itD 
as  hnnting-groands,  fish,  fhiit,  or  whatever  the  mni 
olaeses  ohoee  to  reserve  for  themselves.    Thesi  Jk^Nt 
were  occasional,  or  permanent — particular  froiti,  U^ 
and  vegetables,  being  sometimes  tabu  both  from  meani 
women,  for   several   successive    months.    The  idob, 
temples,  persons,  and  names  of  their  kings,  and  menbcn 
of  the  royal  family ;  persons  and  property  of  the  pmrti; 
everything  appertaining  to  the  goda ;  nligieiis  devatMi; 
the  chiefli*  bathing-plaoeB,or  &vonrite  springs  of  wata; 
and  everything  offered  in  sacrifice,  were  strictly  tofi. 
In  modem  times,  this  magic  term  has  become  the  pro- 
perty of  all.    A  common  man  can  tabu  his  house,  liiids, 
or  make  any  partial  restrictions,  and  all  would  respect 
the  prohibition.    Any  forbiddim  artaele,  or  aetien,  ■ 
called  tabued ;  hence,  its  eommoa  use  in  the  doMite 
circle,  and  its  application  to  laws.    A  captain  can  Ubt 
liis  slup,  and  none  dare  approach.    Tabued  property  U 
generally  marked  by  small  white  flags,  or  other  ^ 
which  are  well  understood.    At  the  present  tiiM}  uy 
individual  can  impoee  such  tabu  ae  enite  his  leoaMititf 
or  Qonvenienoe,  provided  they  do  boI  infringe  panottl 
rights  or  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

Formerly,  a  religious  motive  was  necessary  for  its  ii- 
signment ;  but  as  the  power  of  the  chiefs  incmseiiyito 
use  was  greatly  corrupted,  while  its  infinenoe  nmiim 
the  same,  and  may  be  said  to  have  partaken  of  tht  pn- 
tematural.  The  bans  of  the  Romish  church,  is  tb 
proudest  days  of  that  hierarchy,  were  not  mors  poveiftl 
or  obligatory.  Every  will  of  a  chief,  however  moMtioM, 
was  promulgated  as  a  tabu,  and  officers  were  appoiated 
to  see  that  it  was  observed 

Particular  seasons  were  tabu ;  at  on  the  sickMSi  «f  * 
high  chief,  preparations  for  war,  or  the  appveach  of  ii- 
portant  religious  ceremonies.  Their  doration  was  ia^ 
finite,  sometimes  for  a  day  only,  then  for  montbf,  ni 
occasionally  for  years.  TOirty  to  forty  days  iras  ^ 
ordinary  period  before  Kamehameba's  reign,  ifhen  tby 
were  much  reduced. 

These  tabus  were  either  common  or  stiiet,  asd  vn* 
proclaimed  by  criers  or  heralds.  Men  only  were  R- 
quired  to  abstain  from  their  common  pursuits,  and  ^ 
attend  prayers  morning  and  evening  at  tne  heiao,dttriiij 
the  former.  But  when  the  season  of  strict  tabu  vas  ia 
force,  a  general  gloom  and  silence  pervaded  the  «Wa 
district  or  island.  Not  a  fire  or  light  was  to  be  seta, « 
canoe  launched ;  none  bathed ;  the  mouths  of  degs  ^^ 
tied  up,  and  fowls  put  under  calabashes,  or  their  heads 
enveloped  in  cloth ;  for  no  noise  of  man  or  animal  ms^ 
be  heard.  No  persons,  excepting  those  who  officiated  it 
the  temple,  were  allowed  to  leave  the  riielter  of  theif 
roofs.  Were  but  one  of  tiieae  rules  farekea,  tht  tafes 
would  fail,  and  the  gods  be  displeased. 

When  the  sacred  chiefs  appeared  in  piblic,  all  the 
common  people  prostrated  themselves,  with  their  ftcei 
upon  the  earth.  Tlie  food  of  chiefs  and  priests,  tbey 
being  interdicted  firom  handling  anything  dnriag  this 
tabu,  was  put  into  their  mouths  by  their  attendants. 

At  Hawaii  there  were  two  cities  of  refuge,  lAo* 
criminals,  or  those  in  danger  of  falling  victims  to  R- 
venge,  found  a  sanctuary.  The  6rf«tf-4he  lug^^' 
fed,  and  lazy  aristoentio  race,  and  the  stanted  bm|i«» 
lower  order— were  as  distinctly  marked  as  tbey  ^ 
among  the  natives  of  the  Hebrides,  or  amosf  the  sb- 
mixed  Irish.    The  chiefs,  as  among  the  Highlander^ 
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Wen  ftlnuwt  inviriably  tall,  stout,  and  well-formed, 
and  inaiOBi  uutanees,  as  age  adTanced,  increased  to  un- 
wieldy corpulence  ;  the  latter  were,  upon  the  ayerage, 
Biiddle-sisedy  perhaps  falling  somewhat  short  of  tiie 
European  standard.  Six  feet  and  upwards  were  com- 
»oa  to  the  stature  of  the  chieft  of  both  sexes,  with 
gigantic  frames  more  capable  of  exerting  great  strength 
than  of  endurance.  It  is  said  of  some  that  they  could,  by 
teking  a  man  by  the  head  and  leg,  break  his  back  across 
their  knees.  While  some  exhibited  persons  bo  perfect, 
with  Roman  features,  and  with  sueh  full  doTelopment 
of  muscle,  as  to  haTe  delighted  the  eye  of  a  sculptor, 
others  were  remarkable  for  their  size  and  weight  alone  ; 
from  three  to  fbnr  hundred  pounds  being  not  an  uncom- 
imon  grarity.  The  female  ehiefe,  when  young,  possessed 
^teresttng  and  intelligent  features,  which,  however,  soon 
b«came  lost,  as  their  bulk  increased  ;  this,  fortunately, 
in  the  eyes  of  their  lords,  only  heightened  their  charms. 
When  these  were  most  matured,  they  became  almost  as 
helpless  as  the  belles  of  the  Celestial  empire.  The  lat- 
ter tottered  fW>m  want  of  fbet  of  sufficient  size  to  sup- 
port ftames  of  scarcely  laiger  proportions ;  those  of  the 
fynMTi  though  stout,  were  equally  feeble  to  sustain  the 
immense  bulk  above.  Their  flesh  hung  in  deep  folds 
about  them  ;  their  walk,  a  majestic  stagger ;  their  car- 
riage lofty,  and  betokening  an  innate  pride  of  birth  and 
Tank.  No  aristocracy  was  ever  more  distinctly  marked 
by  nature.  To  a  superficial  observer,  they  might  have 
speared  as  a  distinct  race.  The  monopoly  they  eigoyed 
of  the  food  gifts  of  Providence,  with  the  greater  exercise 
of  their  mental  faculties,  (for  they  did  most  of  the 
thinking  for  the  people,^  served,  every  generation,  to  in- 
ereaae  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes.  The 
greni  personal  size  was  doubtless  partly  inherited,  and 
partly  the  result  of  early  care.       •         .  Did 

they  over-eat  themselves,  (a  common  case,)  menials  were 
always  ready  to  do  that  for  the  system,  which,  other- 
wise, active  exercise  could  only  have  effected.  People 
were  especially  trained  to  hmi-lomi;  a  kind  of  luxurious 
kneading  or  shampooing,  and  stretching  and  eracking 
the  joints,  which  served  completely  to  renovate  the  sys- 
tom,  when{Bnffering  either  from  a  surfeit  or  fatigue.  The 
£stter  the  chieft,  the  more  they  required  this  operation. 

Their  most  common  position  was  reclining  upon  divans 
of  fine  mats,  surrounded  by  a  retinue,  devoted  solely  to 
their  physical  gratification.  Some  fanned,  brushed  away 
jaeeets,  and  held  spittoons ;  others  fed  them,^om«4omte4, 
or  dressed  their  hair  or  persons.  In  short,  the  extremes 
of  activity  or  laziness,  temperance  or  sensuality,  were 
wholly  at  their  option.  Ambition  and  apathy,  supersti- 
tion and  avarice,  love  and  pleasure,  by  turns  controlled 
them  ;  and  war,  priestcraft,  and  oppression,  varied  by 
oceasional  acts  of  good  nature,  or  the  ebullitions  of  in- 
nate benevolence,  which  even  such  an  education  could 
not  wholly  eradicate,  were  the  lot  of  their  subjects. 

ma  was  the  life  of  a  lord  or  of  a  lurdane  in  all  its  glory. 
7!rom  this  sort  of  exalted  condition  must  have  come  the 
eommon  English  phrase  descriptive  of  vinous  beatitude, 
'  as  drunk  as  a  lord.*'  Cannibalism  had  not  long  ceased 
prior  to  the  visit  of  Cook ;  and  infanticide  was  a  prevail- 
ing custom,  but  secretly  practised,  for  its  existence  was 
a  subsequent  discovery.  The  condition  of  the  women 
was  even  more  degraded  than  among  other  savages. 
Even  when  a  woman,  in  right  of  blood,  held  the  sovereign 
authority,  she  was  not  permittted  to  eat  with  the  men. 
The  lives  of  the  sexes  were  more  apart  than  that  of 
the  humbler  classes  of  other  countries  and  their  domestic 
animals. 

llieir  aliment  was  separately  prepared.  A  female 
child  from  birth  to  death  was  allowed  no  food  that  had 
touched  its  father's  dish.  The  choicest  of  animal  and 
vegetable  products  were  reserved  for  the  male  child,  fbr 
the  fbnude  the  poorest ;  and  the  use  of  many  kinds,  such 
as  pwk,  turtle,  shark,  bananas,  and  cocoa-nut,  were  alto- 
getner  interdicted.  Whatever  was  savoury  or  pleasant, 
man  reserved  for  his  own  palate,  while  woman  was  made 
bitterly  to  feel  her  sexual  degradation.    Her  lot  was 


even  worse  than  that  of  her  sex  generally  in  the  southern 
groups.  She  was  excused  from  no  labours,  excepting 
such  as  were  altogether  too  arduous  for  her  weaker 
frame.  When  young  and  beautifiil,  a  victim  of  sensua- 
lity ;  when  old  and  useless,  of  brutality. 

Christianity  had  much  to  accomplish  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  and,  vrithin  the  last  twenty  years,  the  change 
is,  indeed,  little  short  of  miraculous.  The  principal  Mis- 
sionaries to  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  been  from  the 
United  Stotes.  The  overthrow  of  the  old  system  came 
suddenly. 

The  example  of  the  southern  groups,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  idols,  added  much  to  the  spreading  disbe- 
liefL  Inoontestible  evidences  of  tiie  falsity  of  their 
oracles,  together  with  the  increasing  inconvenience  of 
their  absurd  rites,  confirmed  the  scepticitoi.  Those  in- 
terested in  the  continuance  of  paganism,  redoubled  their 
efforts;  threats,  prophecies,  and  promises  were  freely 
uttered,  and  as  freely  fidsifled  by  their  own  failure.  Like 
Laocoon  and  his  ofibpring  in  the  folds  of  the  serpent, 
heathenism  writhed  and  gasped,  each  moment  growing 
fainter,  under  the  strangUng  embrace  of  public  opinion. 
Foreigners  conformed  to  none  of  their  rites,  yet  they 
lived  and  prospered ;  their  own  countrymen  who  had 
gone  abroad,  lived  in  equal  disregard  of  their  ritual,  and 
with  like  impunity.  Indiyidually,  their  memories  con- 
victed them  of  frequently  breaking  tabus,  yet  no  evil  had 
overtaken  them,  for  they  were  unknown  to  the  priests. 
Men  and  women  had  eaten  together,  and  of  forbidden 
food;  still  the  predicted  judgmente  slept;  their  prieste 
must  be,  as  the  foreigners  described  them,  liars,  and 
the  tabu  system  altogether  foolish  and  contemptible. 
Drunken  chiefs  often  had  violated  the  most  sacred  in- 
junctions ;  no  vengeance  overtook  them  ;  the  female 
rulers  had  of  late  broken  through  all  restrictions,  yet 
prosperity  vid  health  were  still  theirs.  They  encouraged 
others  to  do  the  same  ;  and  in  this  way  the  conviction 
of  the  folly  of  supporting  an  oppressive  and  corrupt 
faith  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  daily  strengthened. 

On  the  very  day  of  Kamehameha's  death,  a  woman 
eat  a  cocoa-nut  with  impunity,  and  certain  families  dis- 
played their  contempt  for  these  laws,  by  feasting  in  com- 
mon. 

Kaahnmanu,  the  Queen-mother  and  Kegent,  proved 
the  Henry  VIII.  of  the  native  priests. 

Kaahnmanu,  determined  in  her  opposition  to  the 
priests,  prepared  for  decisive  measures.  In  November, 
she  sent  word  to  the  king,  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Kailua, 
she  should  cast  aside  his  god.  To  this  he  made  no  ob- 
jection, and,  with  his  retainers,  pushed  off  in  canoes  from 
the  shore,  and  remained  on  the  water  two  days,  indulg- 
ing in  a  drunken  revel.  On  the  last  evening,  Kaahu- 
manu  despatehed  a  double  canoe  for  him,  in  whicli  he 
was  brought  to  Kailua.  Between  them  matters  were 
arranged  for  the  further  developement  of  their  designs. 
He  then  smoked  and  drank  vrith  the  female  chiefs.  A 
feast  was  prepared,  after  the  customs  of  the  country, 
with  separate  tables  for  the  sexes.  A  number  of 
foreigners  were  entertained  at  the  king's.  When  all 
were  in  their  seato,  he  deliberately  arose,  went  to  the 
place  reserved  for  the  women, and  seated  himself  among 
them.  To  complete  the  horror  of  the  superstitious,  he 
indulged  his  appetite  in  freely  partaking  of  the  viands 
prepared  for  them,  directing  ikem  to  do  likewise  ;  but 
with  a  violence  which  showed  he  had  but  half  divested 
himself  of  the  idea  of  sacrilege  and  habitual  repugnance. 
This  act  was  sufficient ;  the  highest  had  set  an  example, 
which  all  rejoiced  to  follow.  The  gladdening  cry  arose, 
^  The  tabu  is  broken !  the  tobu  is  broken  !*'  Feaste 
were  provided  for  all,  at  which  both  sexes  indiscrimi- 
nately indulged.  Orders  were  issued  to  demolish  the 
heiaus,  and  destroy  the  idols ;  temples,  images,  and 
sacred  property  were  burnt ;  the  flames  consumed  the 

sacred  relics  of  ages Idolatry 

was  abolished  by  law;  Kaumnalii  cordially  gave  his 
sanction,  and  all  the  isUnds  uniting  in  an  exulting  jubi- 
lee at  their  deliverance,  presented  the  singular  spectacle 
I  of  a  nation  without  a  religion. 
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The  anthor  of  the  History  is  aa  jealooB  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  MiBsionaries,  who  arrlTed  a  few  yean  after  the 
Protestants,  as  if  he  had  been  a  Missionary  himself.  It  is 
sometimes — and  Tory  inconsiderately,  as  we  think — said, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  better  adapted  to  a 
barbarous  people  than  the  purer  faith  and  simpler  wor- 
ship promulgated  by  Protestant  Missionaries ;  as  if  the 
doctrines  and  teachings  of  the  gospel  in  their  primitiTe 
simplicity  and  plainness,  strij^d  of  all  perrersions  and 
additions,  were  not  the  lessons  best  adapted  to  erery 
creature  possessing  human  reason  and  affections.  The 
Sandwich  Islanders  are,  at  all  events,  no  proof  that  a 
superstitious  or  ritual  religion  is  better  adapted  to  semi- 
barbarians  tha^  that  which  the  first  Missionaries  to  the 
South  Seas  taught.  A  small  congregation  of  Catholics, 
foreigners,  was  formed  after  the  arriral  of  the  Catholic 
priests,  to  which  the  native  gOTemment  offered  no  mo- 
lestation. 

Curiosity  attracted  some  natiyes  to  witness  the  cere- 
monies ;  they  speedily  reported  that  images  were  wor- 
shipped. This  excited  much  surprise,  and  drew  many 
of  the  chiefs  to  the  chapel ;  among  them  went  the  young 
king.  He  afterwards  confessed  he  could  scarcely  aroid 
laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  worshipping  a  lifeless  stock. 
This  led  to  an  inyestigation  of  the  new  rites  :  the  popish 
doctrines  of  yeneration  of  holy  relics,  use  of  images,  fasts 
and  feasts,  were  found  strikingly  analogous  to  their  pre- 
yious  idolatry.  To  use  the  words  of  the  chiefs,  "  This 
new  religion  was  all  about  worshipping  images  and  dead 
men's  bones,  and  tabus  on  meat." 

The  Islanders  could  not  comprehend  the  nice  distinc- 
tion between  the  worshipped  symbol  and  the  essence  it 
signified,  any  more  than  they  might  the  mystery  of  the 
priests'  yestments,  and  lighted  candles  of  the  Puseyites. 
The  new  religion  seemed  to  them,  in  externals,  yery  like 
that  idolatry  which  they  had  abjured ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  Queen  began  to  persecute  the  new  oonyerts  to  Ro- 
manism upon  an  edict  that  had  been  made  against  the 
old  exploded  religion  of  the  Islands ;  nor  were  the  Ame- 
rican Missionaries  in  any  way  averse  to  the  severity 
shown  to  the  French  ''Jesuits"  by  ''the  State;"  nor 
by  their  final  expulsion,  and  the  introduction,  by  a 
native  official,  of  a  system  which  would  have  delighted 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew.  The  natives  were  prohibited  from 
attending  the  religious  services  of  the  Papists,  which  had 
the  natural  effect  of  sending  them  in  greater  numbers ; 
and  some  of  them  became  true  martyrs,  if  suffering  for 
conscience'  sake,  though  for  an  absurd  tenet,  entitles  any 
one  to  the  name.  About  this  time  a  prime  minister,  or 
rather  a  viceroy,  took  a  very  decided  line  of  conduct. 

He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  station  with  a  de- 
termination of  enforcing  the  very  letter  of  the  law  ;  this 
was  done  with  a  rigour  which  gave  cause  of  offence  to 
many  foreigners  ;  but  his  sternness  quelled  every  appear- 
ance of  insubord^tion.  He  was  equal  to  the  task  of 
subduing  the  impertinence  of  lawless  whites,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  keep  within  their  proper  spheres.  At 
the  same  time  his  officers,  vrith  a  rudeness  which  was 
inexcusable,  entered  private  houses,  and  carried  liquor 
from  tables.  Horses  were  seized  for  their  owners  vio- 
lating the  law  respecting  the  Sabbath,  but  were  event- 
uidly  released.  The  violence  with  which  the  statutes 
were  now  enforced  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  laxity 
of  the  previous  rule.  Armed  bands  psjraded  the  streets ; 
grog-shops,  gaming-houses,  and  haunts  of  dissipation, 
were  suppressed  ;  even  quiet  riding  on  Sundays  was 
forbidden.  But  the  strong  arm  of  government  was  not 
capable  of  infusing  order  and  sobriety  into  a  dissolute 
population  ;  though  outward  decorum  prevailed,  far 
preferable  to  the  former  laxity  of  society,  secret  means 
of  Indulgence  were  sought  out ;  all  his  measures  met  at 
first  a  strong  opposition,  and  many  continued  to  be 


evaded.  It  was  proposed  to  sell  mm  to  finmgwn  «ly : 
Kuakini  replied,  *'  to  horses,  cattle,  and  hop,  yon  niy 
sell  rum  ;  but  to  real  menyoumustnotontiiesefihom.'* 
A  national  temperance  society  was  formed,  in  the  objects 
of  which  the  ddefb  cordially  united. 

Entirely  to  suppress  all  opposition  to  govennmt, 
Kuakini  next  determined  to  send  away  the  Batiik 
priests  ;  on  the  2d  of  April  1831,  they  wen  soBBosed 
to  the  fort,  and  ordered  to  leave  the  islands  in  thne 
months.  As  they  manifested  no  disposition  to  eooply, 
this  order  was  repeated  twice  afterwards. 

But  "conscience,"  and  the  interests  of  the  trae&ith, 
commanded  them  to  remain  and  intrigue  against  the 
government.    The  story  of  their  expulsion  is  well-kiovL 
Our  American  does  the  Papist  priests  but  scanty  jutitc, 
though  we  are  not  defending  their  deceptive  cootet, 
and  actual  defiance  and  contempt  of  the  govemmeatif 
the  country  they  had  entered  uninvited  and  unwelcooed. 
A  period  of  great  laxity  followed  the  stem  ascetic  n)i 
of  the  viceroy.    When  the  young  king  aisoBed  the 
government,  it  was  exactly  a  Charles  II.  succeediog  n 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  the  dissolute  licentious  esTilier  to 
the  rigid  Puritans  and  Roundheads.    The  perftiuciou 
"Jesuits"  made  other  attempts;  the  " persecntioa'* 
was  renewed,  and  the  American  Missionaries  still  bub* 
tained  their  infiuence  vrith  the  native  govemmeat  aid 
their  converts.    This  strife  of  rival  sects  is  not  Ukdj 
soon  to  terminate. 

The  American  Mitaionaries  are  not  mors  jeslou  of 
the  French  Roman  Catholio  priests  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  than  is  this  author  of  English  ascendancy  then. 
It  is  asserted  in  his  book  that  the  English  are,  at  pre- 
sent, very  unpopular  in  Hawaii;  and  the  English  Coutl, 
Mr.  Charltoui  is  run  down  and  calumniated  in  a  stjle 
which,  perhaps,  required  to  be  modified  befors  the  wwk 
was  published  in  England.  So  would  the  aeeoont  of  the 
death  and  visits  of  Cook.  If  American  writers  woe 
thus  fierce  before,  what  will  they  be  now  that  theSiad- 
wich  Islands,  which  were  long  since  ceded  to  Vancosm, 
have  been  taken  formal  possession  of.  Though  the  book 
is  alloyed  by  these  jealous  feeliogB,  and  some  un&irui^ 
it  possesses  merit,  and  both  value  and  interest,  ts  i 
fresh  and  faithful  picture  of  a  group  of  the  great  honai 
family  placed  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 

Neurypnology ;  or^  ike  BatiomaU  of  Nertcmt  SUtp  eat* 
iidered  in  JReUUion  with  Animal  Magmtiim.  Bj 
James  Braid. 

The  anthor  of  this  book  with  the  queer  name,  appein 
to  be  a  medical  practitioner  in  Mancheater.    He  is*- 
gines  that, while  studying  the  phenomena  otAnmalU^t 
netitm,  in  which  he  does  not  believe,  he  has  disoovend 
the  real  cause  of  the  Mesmeric  trance,  or  of  soBBsabs- 
lism  artificially  produced.     As  his  discoveries  were 
diligently  promulgated  in  some  of  the  Manchester  news- 
papers, we  presume  that  his  principle  may  be  ftat- 
liar  to  as  many  of  our  readers  aa  care  about  the  sub- 
ject.    The  most  important  feature  of  hypnotinB   ti» 
short  name  of  the  newly-disooTered  ageney—isy  thst 
like  Animal  Magnetism,  it  is  alleged  to  be  subserrieatto 
the  cure  of  many  diseases  ;  though  Mr.  Biaid  dees  sot 
yet  make  hypnotism,  like  Parr's  or  Morrison's  pilh,  si- 
together  an  universal  remedy.    The  more  remarksbleof 
the  cures  he  reports  himself  to  have  efibeted  by  hyp- 
notism, are  making  the  deaf  hear,  the  blind  or  hstf-Uind 
see,  the  lame  and  the  paralytie  walk,  and  so  on.  An  eld•^ 
ly  lady,  who  had  been  half-blind  for  sixteen  yasit,sid 
tormented  with  pain  in  her  eyes  and  head,  eoold  reod 
a  small  print  without  glasses,  after  being  hypastiied  for 
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•i^i  minates.  Anotiier  lady,  whose  sight  had  been 
bad  for  twenty-two  yean,  eould  not,  without  glasses, 
read  large  capital  letters  in  an  advertisement;  but  after 
eight  minntes'  hypnotising,  she  could  distinctly  read  the 
^malleet  printy  and  in  a  short  time  thread  her  needle, 
and  write  without  glasses.  A  young  lady,  of  twenty- 
two,  daui^ter  of  the  aboye,  was  also  operated  on,  and 
can  now  read  and  thread  needles  without  glasses.  An- 
other lady  was  cured  of  deafhess,  as  well  as  blindness. 
Many  things,  tren.  more  wonderfhl,  are  related  ;  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  cures  are  produced  with  very 
little  trouble — for  we  see  a  lady  in  Edinburgh  advertising 
her  first  six  Mesmeric  operations  at  a  couple  of  guineas, 
with  the  second  course  reduced  to  one  guinea,  which  inti- 
mmtes,  that  at  least  a  round  dozen  of  manipulations  may 
sometimes  be  required.  Mr.  Braid  cured  a  young  lady  of  a 
Yiolent  attack  of  tic  dohureMx,  by  only  once  hypnotizing 
her;  and  others  similarly  afliicted  were  cured  quite  as  easi- 
ly. But  these  are  the  most  triyial  of  his  numerous  cures. 
Spine  disease,  and  paralysis  of  long  standing,  have  sub- 
mitted to  hypnotism  after  five  minutes'  application, 
though  other  patients  for  spine  complaint  have  required 
three  processes ;  a  number  not  unreasonable.  One 
young  apoplectic  patient  required  daily  operations  till 
the  end  of  a  month.  But  one  day,  after  being  quite  well 
and  able  to  walk  without  her  crutch,  she  was  seized  in  the 
street,  and  died.  There  is,  howeyer,  no  end  to  the  cases  of 
paralysis  which  Mr.  Braid  has  cured  by  hypnotism.  A 
lady  had  her  voice  restored  by  it ;  and  the  remedy  was 
found  sovereign  in  severe  rheumatism  of  thirteen  years' 
standing  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  cripple  could  not  only 
walk,  but  run.  There  are  many  cases  of  this  kind  re- 
ported, and  also  of  the  cure  of  severe  headach,  epilepsy, 
malconformation,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  &c.  Mr. 
Braid  has  also  extracted  teeth  without  the  hypnotized 
patient  being  sensible  of  any  pain.  The  most  severe 
spasmodic  affections  have  been  cured  by  hypnotism  in  a 
very  few  minutes ;  cases  which,  without  this  new  remedy, 
Mr.  Braid  believes,  must  have  speedily  proved  fatal. 
Insanity  also,  it  is  considered  probable,  may  be  cured 
by  it.  Hypnotism  proves  Phrenology  as  decidedly  as 
does  Animal  Magnetism;  so  that  Phrenology  has  now 
got  two  strings  to  her  bow,  though  Mr.  Braid  will  not 
allow  the  discovery  of  Gall  to  be  nearly  equal  in  impor- 

taaee  to  the  human  race  to  his  own  of  hypnotism. 

We  hear  of  no  case  in  which  the  remedy  has  failed. 
The  numerous  ways  in  which  all  manner  of  diseases 
may  be  cured  by  newly-discovered  means, — ^by  Mesmer- 
ism, hypnotism,  hydropathy, — makes  it  rather  surprising 
that  people  will  continue  so  perverse  as  to  be  ill,  and  die. 
The  disciples  of  Mesmer,  the  believers  in  Animal  Mag- 
netism, Dr.  EUiotson  and  others,  will,  we  presume,  repu- 
diate Mr.  Braid's  discovery  of  the  rationale  of  the  unnatural 
nervooB  sleep.  Some  of  them  allow  that  he  has  dLscovered 
a  new  agency,  but  deny  that  it  is  identical  with  Animal 
Magnetism.  Mr.  Braid  owns  that  he  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  make  any  of  his  blindfolded  patients  read  a  book 
laid  on  the  pit  of  their  stomachs,  or  a  closed  letter ;  tell 
the  time  on  a  watch  held  at  the  back  of  their  heads; 
see  what  is  doing  mUes  off,  or  perceive  the  nature  and 
cure  of  internal  diseases,  though  possessed  of  no  previous 
m^i4»fv^  knowledge.  This  establishes  that  his  agency, 
and  that  of  the  disciples  of  Mesmer,  are  not  identical,  as 
Mesmerism  can  do  all  that,  and  more;  yet  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  he  has  made,  in  his  own  walk,  what  ap- 
pears an  astonishing  progress.  We  must  also  report  to  his 
advantage,  that,  with  Dr.  EUiotson,  he  has  given  up  the 


power  claimed  by  the  Mesmerizer  over  the  will  of  the 

Mesmeree — that  tremendous  power,  to  which  the  worst 

form  of  despotism,  priestcraft,  or  aristocracy,  has  never 

approximated.  There  is  good  policy,  as  well  as  good  sense, 

in  disclaiming  this  awfhl  supremacy;  and  permitting  us 

still  to  sing — 

Uy  miwi  to  me  a  Mngdom  iB, 
Or, 

My  baart't  n^  own,— my  wiU  to  free. 

Once  submitting  to  be  Mesmerized  or  hypnotized,  how- 
ever, the  will  of  the  patient  is  completely  annihilated.  He 
must  obey  the  mysterious  and  irresistible  impulse  given 
him;  and  allow  "the  manifestations"  to  come  forth  in 
spite  of  himself.  Besides  the  marvellous  cures  which  it  ef- 
fects so  easily,hypnotism  is  the  very  minister  of  the  Graces. 
Persons  who  have,or  seem  to  have, no  ear,and  who  cannot, 
in  their  natural  condition,  sing  a  note,  can,  when  hypno- 
tized, and  their  tune  and  imitaium  brought  into  play,  sing 
beautifully  in  French,  German,  or  Italian;  and  those  who 
never  danced  in  their  lives,  and  who,  firom  their  religious 
opinions,  hold  dancing  to  be  a  sin,  when  hypnotized, "  cut 
a  very  good  figure  at  waltzing."  Mr.  Braid  tells  this  of  a 
lady,  **  a  strict  Methodist."  By  the  way,  nearly  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Braid's  patients  are  ladies.  It  was  women  who 
were  cured,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  it  is  wo- 
men—generally young  women — ^who  exhibit  the  phren- 
ological manifestations.  Boys  are  also  operated  upon; 
but  they  seem  dull  and  slow  at  the  manifestations,  when 
compared  with  young  ladies.  Some  of  the  manifesta- 
tions, even  as  reported,  appear  rather  contradictory— as 
veneration  giving  the  desire  "  to  sing,"  and  irit  **  to 
walk,"  ben^oolence  **  to  travel,"  &c. ;  but  the  science  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  and  Mr.  Braid  holds,  that  the  variety 
or  discrepancy  of  the  manifestations  of  his  patients,  "  is 
the  most  striking  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  phenomena." 

Hydropathy,  The  Theory,  Prindples,  and  Practice  of 
the  Walter  Cure  thown  to  be  in  aceordanee  with  Medi- 
cal Science,  and  the  teaching  of  Common  Senu,  lUm- 
trated  by  aoine  important  catee.  By  Edward  Johnson 
M.D.    Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

Dr.  Edward  Johnson,  a  medical  writer  of  ability,  has 
become  a  thorough  convert  to  the  Hydropathic  sys- 
tem of  cure,  as  practised  by  Priessnitz  at  GrUfenberg  ; 
and  he  has,  in  this  volume,  attempted  to  explain  the 
rationale  of  that  system.  Last  November  he  met  with 
Captain  Claridge's  account  of  the  cold  water  cure,  which 
our  readers  may  remember  to  have  seen  noticed  in  Tait^g 
Magaxine  ;*  and  the  coincidence  between  the  practice  of 
Priessnitz,  and  the  principles  which  he  had  previously 
adduced  in  his  Treatise  on  "  Life,  Health,  and  Disease," 
led  him  to  make  a  journey  to  Grkfenberg  to  examine 
and  decide.  The  results  of  his  observations  ate  embo- 
died in  the  present  volume,  which  was  written  on  the  spot. 
He  is  not  only  a  confirmed  believer  in  the  cold  water  cure, 
but  is,  we  daresay,  well  qualified  to  practise  it.  He  sets 
himself  to  prove,  and  indeed  reasons  with  great  ingenuity, 
that  the  practice  of  Priessnitz  is  so  eminently  suecessfbl 
because  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  theories  or 
principles  of  Professor  Liebeg  and  Dr.  Billing,  two  of 
the  greatest  names  in  modem  medical  science.  These 
learned  penons  are,  of  course,  as  unconscious  of  this 
harmony  as  is  the  untaught  Preissnitz;  who  knows 
nothing  of  either  drugs  or  doctors,  and  despises  both. 
They  have  each  arrived  at  the  same  goal  by  different 

roads. 

■  1^.— ^i^— ^—  ■     .    ■  _  . 

♦  For  June,  1842. 
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**  Priesniiti,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  cannot  giro  his 
knowledge  a  soientifio  expression.  But  when  Priessnits 
declares  (as  he  does)  that  the  application  of  cold  water 
cures  diseases,  by  ireng(Ken\ng  ike  general  health  and 
fortifying  the  system — and  when  Liebeg  declares  (as  he 
does)  that  the  abstraction  of  heat  cares  diseases,  by  ex- 
alting and  accelerating  the  transformation  of  tissues,  the 
two  do  but  give  expression  to  the  same  fact  in  different 
language.  When  Priessnitz  declares  that  cold  water 
has  a  tendency  to  bring  *  bad  stuff'  ont  of  the  system ; 
and  when  Liebeg  declares  that  it  promotes  the  union  of 
certain  matters  with  oxygen,  by  which  they  are  carried 
out  of  the  system^  and  which  matters,  if  not  so  carried 
ont,  become  causes  of  disease— the  two  do  bnt  gire 
different  forms  to  the  same  &ct.  .... 
Priessnitz's  treatment  by  no  means  confines  itself  to  the 
general  application  of  cold  water.  Its  partial  applica- 
tion is  much  more  frequently  adopted ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  sitz  bath,  the  foot  bath,  the  head  bath,  the  arm  bath, 
tiie  &ce  bath,  &c.,  &o.  The  duration  of  the  sitz  bath 
Taries  from  twenty  minutes  to  two  hours  and  a  half; 
and  the  effects  thus  obtained  vary  not  only  in  amount, 
but  lUso  in  kind.  How  do  these  partial  applications  of 
cold  water  act  on  the  system !  They  act  by  determining 
the  force  of  oxygen  from  one  part  to  another.  They 
produce  all  the  effects  of  both  bleeding  and  blisters,  ex- 
cept the  pain." 

liebeg  being  thus  found  to  confirm  the  principle  of 
Priessnits  in  spirit,  if  not  quite  literally.  Dr.  Billing  is 
next  impressed  into  the  serrice. 

If  Dr.  Billing  be  right  in  his  assertion,  (and  I  see  not 
liow  it  can  possibly  be  reAited,)  that  all  diseases  have 
eakautisd  iMrvonf  infiuenoesfor  thHr  causes^  then  it  fol- 
lows that  all  diseases  whateTer  must  oonsist  essentially 
in  weakened,  enlarged,  and  congested  capillaries,  since 
the  relaxation  of  the  capillaries  must  be  the  first  effect 
which  is  produced  by  exhausting  that  influence,  which 
alone  preserves  them  their  normal  size  or  diameter. 
Snch  being  the  one  proximate  cause  or  essential  nature 
of  all  disease,  the  principle  of  cure  is  one  also.  The 
proximate  cause  is  relaxation  and  enlargement  of  the 
oapillaries — the  indication  of  cure,  therefore,  is  to  con- 
atringe  the  capillaries — to  cause  them  to  contract,  and 
nanme  their  healthy  dimensions. 

This  the  regular  practitioner  attempts  by  the  nse  of 
medicines,  bleeding,  and  other  remedies,  by  which  the 
•■gorged  capillaries  are  unloaded,  and  their  coats 
coBstrioged;  and  Priessnits  by  sweating,  cold  water, 
baths,  and  wet  cloths.  Though  the  practice  may  be 
different.  Dr.  Johnson  contends  that  the  prineipU  is  the 
iane.  In  some  respects  he  pushes  the  theories  and  the 
praetice  also  of  Priessnits  to  the  extreme  ;  and  in  his 
adniratiQn  of  nature,  would  have  ns  strip  off  our  artifi- 
cial clothing,  or  nearly  so,  and  take  to  herbs  and  roots, 
with,  periiaps,  a  little  meat,  and  water  ad  libitum.  The 
treatise  is,  however,  the  most  ingenious  argument  for 
Hydropathy  which  has  yet  appeared  ;  and,  moreover, 
hydropathy  itself  is  not  all  nanght,  whatever  the  Faculty 
n»y  aver. 


THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

Works  of  pure  Theology  are  not  more  in  our  way  than 
works  of  pure  Mathematics;  and  while  so  many  popular 
rehioles  for  their  review  exist  in  the  numerous  religious 
periodicals  of  the  day,  we  feel  the  less  reluctance  to 
waive  them  altogether.  With  serious  works  of  a  mixed 
natore,  in  which  questions  of  personal  and  social  morals, 
or  practical  religion,  are  involved,  this  objection  does  not 
exist.  This  premised,  we  shall  merely  enumerate  those 
new  theological  works  on  our  table,  which,  from  the 
names  of  the  authors  alone,  seem  entitled  to  considenir 
tion. 


Dvnne  Inversion ;  or,  A  Vitm  0/  the  Cfteraedr  0/ 
Qod  asinaJU respeeU  opposed  to  the  Chasisdkr  o/lfss. 
By  David  Thorn,  Ifinlster  of  Bold-Street  Cbpd, 
LiverpooL    8vo.    Simpkin,  MandiaU,  &  Ge. 

The  author  of  this  work  imagines  that  he  hss  diacorn^ 
ed  a  new  and  fyindamental,  or,  at  least,  *^  a  supremely  is- 
portanf  principle,  which  he  has  named  ss  abote;  ud 
to  the  history  of  its  gradual  discovery,  and  the  eheidttion 
of  its  nature  and  bearings,  an  ingenious  volume  is  entinly 
devoted.  As  we  do  not,  we  fear,  clearly  apprehesd  tKe 
principle  of  Divine  Inversion,  we  can  still  less  attempt  to 
deiine  it.  But  the  author  complains  of  the  indillbRBee 
of  the  professors  of  religion  to  his  publicstioBs;«f 
positive  injustice,  and  of  the  supercilious  silence  of  tto 
modem  Pharisees :  and  this  is  a  complaint  ivhichciKild 
be  listened  to  by  those  trustees  of  the  public  press  otia 
whose  jurisdiction  works  of  this  kind  naturally  fall  Trvt 
a  note  in  the  Appendix  to  the  volume,  we  learn,  thst  then 
are  now  religious  writers  in  England,  who,  at  le&$t,  go 
the  length  of  suggesting  the  final  aimihilatioo  of  tke 
wicked  and  unregenerate ;  and  others,  who  broadly  usert 
the  doctrine  of  annihilation.  Can  one  be  suipriaed  tint 
such  a  condition  of  society  as  that  described  by  Lord 
Ashley  and  in  many  late  Parliamentary  Reports,  u 
existing  in  our  large  towns,  should  tempt  benerolent 
minds  into  this  extraordinary  error. 

The  Advancement  of  Religion  the  CZatrn  of  the  Tiaa, 
By  Andrew  Reed,  D.D.    8vo.    London  :  Saow. 

This  can  scarcely  be  called  a  purely  theologicsl  woit 
It  consists  of  lectures  of  a  character  essentuUly  popsltf) 
as  well  as  practical.  Its  animated  exhortatioiu  apply  tt 
the  daily  life  of  all  men,  under  all  cironmstances.  Tbm 
may  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion  u  to  tbe  r^ 
lative  weight  of  these  exhortations ;  none  as  to  that 
general  tendency.  Friend  James  Backhouse,  the  Qaika 
missionary  to  Australia,  for  example,  would  cemoly 
demur  to  the  pulpit  or  the  ministry,  in  the  very  widia 
sense,  being  held  ^  not  only  as  a  means  of  gnce,"  kt 
*^  the  best  and  chiefest  means;"  while  in  the  seetiaa 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  religion  by  penoDiIrf* 
fort  he  would  find  everything  to  admire. 

History  qf  the  Westmimter  Assembly  of  Di9i»ss.   Bytki 
Rev.  W.  M.  Hetherington.    Edinbnigh :  JohaitoBi^ 

Though  Mr.  Hetherington's  is  an  extremely  ose-sided 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  memorable  Assembly,  h 
may  be  of  nse  to  many  students  of  English  Eoslesiifitial 
History  from  its  brevity.  Its  errors  and  partialities  viO 
probably  be  pointed  out  in  some  of  the  religious  periodietb 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Indepeadestiff 
Gongregationaiists ;— and  this  is  required.  Instesd,  th«^ 
fore,  of  meddling  with  the  controversy  as  betweeo  tk 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  in  the  Assembly,  or  yrt 
with  the  Erastian  Controvefsy,  we  should,  at  the  pRffit 
moment,  prefer  as  a  sample  of  the  History,  the  dispita 
concerning  priests*  vestments,  and  those  other  ftirriitKi 
and  fopperies  vrfaieh  have  come  into  vogue  of  IitejU' 
with  more  blame  and  absurdity  than  in  past  tisies, « 
this  superstitious  nonsense  is  revived  in  an  ige  diia* 
ingto  be  much  more  enlightened  than  the  nxteesA 
century.    From  recent  appearances,  one  mi^  eoadi^ 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  would  not  be  very  hsA  to  k* 
the  whole  clergy  of  London  summoned,  as  of  old,  to  Lsa* 
beth,  and  compelled  to  assume  the  saeerdotsi  eostsa^ 
prescribed  for  them,  or  forfeit  their  Hvhigs,  wUeh  ^ 
seven  out  of  a  hundred  minlsten  then  did.   1U>  t'^' 
trary  order,  howerer,  waa  aUeged  to  be  iiiiied  tifliftK< 
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the  giefti  duty  of  conformity,  and  not  firom  any  intrin- 
sic importance  eonneeted  with  the  mere  yestments  and 
firiTolonB  rites.    Both  objects  may  now  be  contemplated 
by  the  Pnseylte  clergy. 
Piay  and  Intellect  relatively  Estimate,     By  Henry 

Edwards.   Second  Edition.    Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  piety  is  here  exalted  above 
intellect.  The  strain  of  the  whole  argument  of  a  work 
written  in  a  pleasing  and  popular  yein  by  a  man  of  re- 
fined literary  taste,  confirms  the  saying  of  Eyelyui "  that 
there  is  no  solid  wisdom  but  in  real  piety." 
An  Ettap  <m  the  Pro/emon  ofPenowU  Beligious  Con- 

nethn^  and  upon  tie  Sqniration  of  Church  and  State, 

onMered  wUh  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  duty. 

Trandated  from  the  French  by  Profet$or  A.  Vinet  of 

Geneva*     By  Charles  Theodore  Jones.     London  : 

Jftckson  &  Walford. 

This  somewhat  heavy  treatise  is  of  interest  in  a  second- 
aiy  way,  from  exhibiting  the  progress  which  the  Yolun- 
taiy  Principle  has  made  on  the  Continent.  It  teaches 
ud  tells  nothing  new,  but  much  that  is  worth  listening 
to,  both  on  account  of  the  quarter  whence  it  proceeds, 
and  the  hope  which  it  encourages. 


Chronkles  of  St*  Mungo;  or  AntiquUUi  and  Traditions 
of  Glasgow,    Glasgow :  John  Smith  &  Son. 
Besides  the  Antiquarian  history  of  the  capital  of  the 
West,  and  a  description  of  its  ancient  and  modem  Public 
Buildings,  and  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions,  we 
find,  in  this  intelligent  and  well-filled  volume,  what 
many  will  think  of  more  account — a  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  steam 
narigation  of  Glasgow,  with  biographical  notices  of  its 
eminent  natives,  public  characters,  and  those  humourists 
and  oddities  of  which  Glasgow  has  had  a  full  share. 
As  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  have  always  been  famed  for 
their  opposition  to  injustice,  the  town  has  frequently  been 
the  scene  of  riots,  or  popular  outbreaks ;  for  Glasgow 
bore  a  brave  hand  at  ^  the  dinging  doun  o'  the  Cathe- 
drals," though  its  ovni  was  spared, — and  subsequently 
against  the  Establishment  of  Episcopacy.    These  riots 
afford  matter  for  many  pages.    The  Annals  of  St.  Mungo 
will  be  found  highly  entertaining  to  general  readers^  and 
precious  to  Glaswegians. 

Ndsonian  Reminiscences;  LeoYses  from  Memory's  Log, 
By  G.  T.  Parsons,  Lieut.  R.  N. 
These  Reminiscences  are  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles which  appeared  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine, 
regarding  Nelson^  and  other  contemporary  naval  heroes 
of  tarious  grades. 

AnnaKssKs  Deuvebed  at  the  Mamchbstbe  Mecha- 
nics' Institution.  By  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood,  Bart., 
F-R.S.,  the  late  President.  Collected  and  published  by 
the  Directors.    London:  Charles  Knight. 

CiBAE,  with  Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Map.  By  W. 
Ma)owan.    Sunpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

A  TaayELLiifo  Map  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh :  Mac- 
redie. — A  very  suitable  and  portable  companion  for  the 
wason,  which  we  recommend  to  all  travellers  unprovided 
with  such  a  guide.    It  has  the  railroads. 

NEW  DRAMAS. 

Launcelot  op  THE  Lake.  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts. 
By  C.  J.  RietmUUer.    Chapman  &  HaU. 

The  Conde's  Bride.  A  Historical  Drama  in  Five 
Acts.    By  Thomas  Smibert.  Orr  &  Co.— This  play  was 


performed  in  the  early  part  of  thd  present  season  before 
the  critical  and&stidions  audience  of  the  Modem  Athens, 
who,  we  understand,  received  it  most  graciously,  and 
with  high  approbation.  And,  in  truth,  it  merited  snob 
a  reception,  by  a  well-developed  fable  and  easy  flowing 
dialogue,  with  many  of  the  natural  graceS|  If  fow  of 
the  artifices  of  dramatic  composition* 

SERIAL  WORKS. 

Blackib  &  Son's  Illustrated  EDinoif  of  the  Wobks 
OF  Burns,  Parts  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.— In  Part  IV.,  the 
poems  are  advanced  to  a  certain  stage ;  and  Professor 
Wilson's  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Bums 
is  commenced  and  continued  through  the  other  Parts* 
It  is  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  speak  of  this  well- 
known  masterpleoe.  It  is  enough  that  a  more  just  and 
generous,  and  yet  discriminating  appreciation  of  Bums, 
the  poet  and  the  man,  has  never  been  made  by  any  other 
writer,  than  is  contained  in  what,  from  first  to  last,  reads 
like  a  glowing  and  enthusiastic  panegyric ;  nor  can  we 
conceive  any  study  so  more  improving,  vrfaether  previons 
or  subsequent  to  the  perasal  of  the  works  of  Bums,  tm 
this  commentary — all  light  and  fire.  Reading  by  it,  the 
page  is  illuminated,  and  a  thousand  hidden  beantiea 
are  brought  out. 

As  a  poet.  Bums  is  believed,  even  by  his  warmest  ad- 
mirers, to  be  the  most  vulnerable  through  some  of  his 
humorous  or  ^profane  rhymes;"  and,  among  others,  *^  The 
Holy  Fair,"  and  «  Holy  Willie's  Prayer."  Instead  of  eit- 
ing  Wilson's  ceaseless,  ferrid  eulogies,  interspersed  witb 
copious  and  most  felicitous  and  apposite  quotations  flrom 
the  long  and  serious  poems,  we  shall  copy  out  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy's  manful  vindication  of  the 
bard  from  the  charge  of  impiety,  or  even  of  pro&neness^^- 
an  accusation  made  on  the  assumption,  that  tme  religion, 
and  the  practices  and  characters  which  Bnms  scourges 
and  ridicules,  are  not  wide  as  the  poles  asunder;  or  as 
if  the  pious  and  sacred  had  the  slightest  connexion  with 
the  hypocritical  and  sanctimonious. 

^  His  satires  were  unsparingly  directed  against  certain 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  whose  Calvinism  he  thought  was 
not  Christianity,  whose  characters  were  to  him  odions, 
their  persons  ridiculous,  their  manners  in  the  pulpit  irre- 
verent, and  out  of  it  absurd ;  and  having  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  and  hearing  them  in  all  their  glory,  ho 
made  studies  of  them  ooii  amore  on  the  spot;  and  at  home, 
from  abundant  materials,  with  a  master's  hand,  elabo- 
rated finished  pictures — ^for  some  of  them  are  no  less^ 
which,  when  hung  out  for  public  inspection  in  market- 
places, brought  the  originals  before  crowds  of  gasers 
transported  into  applause.  Was  this  wicked  1  Wicked 
we  think  too  strong  a  word ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  it 
was  not  reprehensible,  for  to  all  sweeping  satire  there 
must  be  some  exception — and  exaggeration  cannot  be 
truth.  Burns,  by  his  irregularities,  had  incurred  eccle- 
siastical censure,  and  it  has  not  unfairly  been  said  that 
personal  spite  barbed  the  sting  of  his  satire.  Yet  we 
fear  such  censure  had  been  but  too  lightly  regarded  by 
him;  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  his  ridicule, 
however  blameable  on  other  grounds,  was  free  from  ma- 
lignity, and  that  his  genius  for  the  comic  rioted  in  the 
pleasure  of  sympathy  and  the  pride  of  power.  To  those 
who  regard  the  persons  he  thus  satirized  as  traly  be- 
longing to  the  old  Covenanters,  and  Saints  ci  a  more 
ancient  time,  such  satires  must  seem  shameftd  and  siaflil ; 
to  us  who  regard  **  Rumble  John"  and  his  brethren  in 
no  such  light,  they  appear  venial  offlances,  and  not  so 
horrible  as  Hudibrastic.  A  good  many  years  after  Bums' 
death,  in  our  boyhood,  we  sometimes  saw  and  heard  more 
than  one  of  those  worthies,  and  cannot  think  his  descrip- 
tions greatly  overcharged.  We  remember  walking  one 
day — ^unknown  to  us,  a  fast-day — in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  an  ancient  fortress,  and  hearing  a  noise  to  be  likened 
to  nothing  imaginable  on  this  earth  bnt  the  bellowing  of 
a  buffalo  fallen  into  a  trap  npon  a  tiger,  which,  as  we 
came  within  half  a  mile  of  the  castle,  we  lUscemed  to  be 
the  Toice  of  a  pastor  engaged  in  public  prayer.  His 
physiognomy  was  little  less  alarming  than  his  Toioe,  and 
his  sermon  corresponded  with  his  looks  and  his  Inngs — 
the  whole  being  indeed  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of 
divine  worship.  We  never  can  think  it  sinful  that 
Bums  shonld  have  been  humorous  on  such  a  pulpiteer ; 
and  if  we  shudder  at  some  of  the  verses  in  which  he 
seems  yet  alive,  it  is  not  at  the  satirist. 

^  From  this  time  I  began  to  be  known  in  the  country 
as  a  maker  of  rhymes.  Iloly  WiUie't  Prayer  next  made 
its  appearance,  and  alarmed  the  kirk-session  so  much, 
that  ttiey  held  several  meetings  to  look  over  their  spi- 
ritual artillery,  and  see  if  any  of  it  might  be  pointed 
against  profikne  rhymers ;"  "  and  to  a  place  among  f>fo- 
fans  rkymeriy^  says  Mr.  Lookhart,  in  his  masterly  vo- 
lume, **  the  author  of  this  terribU  inflietion  had  unques- 
tionably established  his  right."  Sir  Walter  speaks  of  it 
as  **  a  piece  of  satire  more  exquitUely  eevere  than  any 
which  Bums  ever  afterwards  wrote,  but  unfortunately 
eatt  in  a  form  too  daringly  profane  to  be  received  into 
Dr.  Cnxrie's  collection."  We  have  no  wish  to  say  one 
word  in  opposition  to  the  sentence  pronounced  by  such 
judges;  but  has  Bums  here  dared  beyond  Milton,  GK>ethe, 
and  Byron!  He  puts  a  Prayer  to  the  Almighty  into  the 
mouth  of  one  whom  he  believes  to  be  one  of  the  lowest 
of  blasphemers.  In  that  Prayer  are  impious  supplica- 
tions, couched  in  shocking  terms,  characteristic  of  the 
hypocrite  who  stands  on  a  familiar  footing  with  his 
Maker.  Milton's  blasphemer  is  a  fallen  angel,  Goethe's 
a  devil,  Byron's  the  first  murderer,  and  Bums'  an  elder 
of  the  kirk.  All  the  four  poets  are  alike  guilty,  or  not 
guilty — unless  there  be  in  the  case  of  one  of  them  some- 
thing peeoliar  tiiat  lifts  him  up  above  the  rest,  in  the 
case  of  another  something  peculiar  that  leaves  him  alone 
a  sinner.  Let  Milton  then  stand  aloof,  acquitted  of  the 
charge,  not  because  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
his  conception  of  Satan,  but  because  its  high  significance 
cannot  be  misunderstood  by  the  pious,  and  that  out  of 
the  mouths  of  the  dwellers  in  darkness,  as  well  as  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Moming,  **  he  vindicates  the  ways  of  God  to 
man."  Byron's  Cain  blasphemes ;  does  Byron !  Many 
have  thought  so — for  they  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  in  the 
character  of  the  Cursed,  as  it  glooms  in  soliloquies  that 
are  poetically  sublime,  some  dark  intention  in  its  deli- 
neator to  inspire  doubts  of  the  justice  of  the  Almighty 
One  who  inhabiteth  eternity.  Goethe,  in  the  **  Prologue 
in  Heaven,"  brings  Mephistopheles  face  to  face  with  God. 
But  Goethe  devoted  many  years  to  **  his  great  poem, 
Faust,"  and  in  it  he  too,  aa  many  of  the  wise  and  good 
believe,  strove  to  show,  rising  out  of  the  blackness  of 
darkness,  the  attributes  of  Him  whose  eyes  are  too  pure 
to  behold  iniquity.  Be  it  even  so ;  then,  why  blame 
Bums  I  You  cannot  justly  do  so,  on  account  of  the  **  dar- 
ingly piofime  form"  in  which  *<Holy  Willie's  Prayer" 
is  cast,  without  utterly  reprobating  the  "  Prologue  in 
Heaven." 

Of  the  Holy  Fair  few  have  spoken  with  any  very  se- 
rious reprehension.  Dr.  Blair  was  so  much  taken  with 
it,  that  he  suggested  a  well-known  emendation — and,  for 
our  own  part,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we 
nee  no  reason  to  lament  that  it  should  have  been  written 
by  the  writer  of  the  Cotter'e  Saturday  Ni^.  The  title 
of  the  poem  was  no  profane  thought  of  his — ^it  had  arisen 
long  before  among  the  people  themselves,  and  expressed 
the  prevalent  opinion  respecting  the  use  and  wont  that 
profaned  the  solemnisation  of  the  most  awftil  of  all  reli-  ' 
ACious  rites.  In  many  places,  and  in  none  more  than  in 
Mauchline,  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  was 
hedged  round  about  by  the  self-same  practices  that 
mark  the  character,  and  make  the  enjoyment  of  a  mral 
fair-day. 

We  wish  that  we  could  exhibit  more  of  the  vigorous 

operation  of  the  cratch  upon  conventional  hypocrisies  of 


other  kinds;  for  Christopher,  when  he  gets  aaumg  ihmm  9 
thwacks  about  him  lusUly  and  unsparingly.    And  yet 
courageous  honesty,  if  the  most  rare  thing  in  a  mo- 
dem biography,  is  not  by  any  means  the  highest  exeel- 
lence  of  Wilson's  matchless  discourse  on  the  genius  wad 
character  of  Bums.  This  single  new  contribution  to  wluat- 
ever  has  already  been  best  said  upon  the  poet  of  Se<»i- 
land,  all  of  which  is  to  find  a  place  in  the  work,  gives  this 
edition  a  vast  superiority  over  every  former  oa^  in- 
dependently of  its  other  claims  as  the  most  comprdien- 
sive  and  the  most  handsomely  embellished  that  has  yet 
appeared.    The  new  Parts  on  our  table  are  adorned  by 
several  interesting  portraits.    **  Bonny  Jean "  appesw  as 
a  rather  well-dressed  comely  elderly  lady.  There  is  a  por- 
trait of  worthy  Dr.  Blacklock;  and  one  of  Lucy  JfiltmUmt, 
a  beautiftil  plate,  ftom  a  fine  painting  by  Raebum.  l%a 
scenic  plates  are  numerous  and  fine,  though  somewtiat 
monotonous.    It  would  require  more  than  one  artist, 
more  than  one  style  of  art,  and  more  divenitj  of  genins, 
fhUy  to  illustrate  Bums. 

Miss  SraxcKLAifo's  Lives  op  the  Queers  op  Ehoijlscis 
Volume  VI.  Colbum. — This  volume  is  entirely  ooeapkd 
with  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  begiaaii^ 
with  her  birth,  and  extending  to  the  middle  of  her  reign. 
Miss  Strickland  has  elicited  a  great  deal  of  goenp  aad 
prittle*prattle,illustrative  of  the  personal  character  of  that 
strange  compound  of  strength  and  weakness,  *  the  liosi- 
hearted  Elizabeth."  The  annals  of  the  Queen's  progres- 
ses, and  of  her  various  matrimonial  negotiations,  coquet- 
ries— ^nottosay  gallantries — andfiirtations,are  pecaliarly 
rich.  If  there  be  much  of  what  history  might  regaxd  as 
slight  and  frivolous  details,  these  are,  in  the  worda  of 
the  writer,  ^  at  least,  as  interesting  to  the  world  in 
general  as  slaughters  in  battle  ;"  and  she  mi^il  l»ve 
added — "  or  as  intrigues  in  Council."  Never  had  apla- 
ster,  whether  noble  or  royal,  such  a  succearion  of  1 
if  not  of  lovers  and  admirers,  as  Elizabeth,  to  die 
at  last.  We  have  attempted  to  reckon  them  op,  Kat 
have  completely  fiiiled.  Miss  Strickland  has  no  predi- 
lection for  Elizabeth ;  and  in  the  account  of  her  eai^ 
girlish  entanglement  with  the  andacious  Seymoor,  she 
does  the  Princess  some  injustice.  The  vanity  of  Sa- 
beth  might  have  been  touched  by  what  seemed  a  irsl 
conquest;  bnt  the  High  Admiral  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  power  over  her  heart, — ^if  heart  she  ever  had. 

Knight's  Pictorial  Shakspebs:  Williah  Sbax- 
SPBRE,  a  Biography.  Part  VIII. — In  this  Part  aa  in- 
genious attempt  is  made  to  show  that  Shakspere  may, 
or  rather  must,  in  1601,  have  visited  SeoUaad,  and  ex> 
amined  the  scene  of  Macbeth.  It  is  a  right  pleasaat 
and  not  improbable  ootyecture,  which  every  Scot  maybe 
happy  to  entertain  without  much  serapulous  sifliag  ef  tk 
evidence. 

Klauxr's  Gbiuian  Amaiunth.    Nos.  4,  5,  6. 

Chambsbs'  Cyclopedia.    Part  VIII. 

Ci7MiiiNo*s  Foxe's  Book  of  Marttbs.     Part  XXT. 

SCENBBT  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  Ir  BLAWO.      Fart  XXVI. 

—The  letterpress  of  this  Part  is  devoted  to  Sketches  <f 
Dublin,  so  that  we  presume  Mr.  Willis  draws  near  th« 
close  of  his  desultory  Irish  ramble.    It  is  about  tiae* 
The  plates  are  from  well-chosen  subjects,  aad  neatly 
executed. 

Popular  Flowers.     The  (Hryeanthemum  and  t^ 
Cactus, 
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ALIENOR;  OR,  "DIED  LIKE  A  DOG. 

A  TALE. 


BT  MRS.  OORE. 


Few  districts  ia  Europe  are  more  devoid  of  local 
interest  than  the  frontier-couotry  between  Belgium 
and  France ;  especially  at  its  maritime  extremity, 
towards  West  Flanders,  where  dykes  and  ditches, 
and  an  ill-favoured,  aguish-looking  population  af- 
ford incontrovertible  testimony  to  the  fenny  nature 
of  the  soil.  In  that  flat  and  dreary  landscape, 
where  a  canal  becomes  an  interesting  feature,  and 
a  flax-ground  or  tobacco-iield  a  towering  planta- 
tion,— ^though  the  fertility  of  the  redaimwi  land  is 
such  as  at  least  to  secure  the  traveller  against 
mcnrring  the  hatred  of  the  benevolent  Yorick  by 
declaring  all  "  barren," — the  tedious  sameness  of 
the  scene  soon  wears  down  his  spirits  to  depression. 

How  much  more  then  the  spirits  of  those  less- 
fortunate  individuals  whom  circumstances  have 
endenizened  in  those  truly  Lmo  Countries,  whose 
waters  are  brackish, — whose  earth  is  spongy, — 
whose  air  baneful!  Persons  so  situated  soon 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  repugnance  which  has 
stripped  so  many  of  the  quaint  old  towns  of  West- 
em  Flanders  of  the  better  order  of  inhabitants,  for 
whom  their  stately  mansions  appear  to  have  been 
constructed ;  abandoning  them  to  the  occupation 
of  weavers  and  lace-makers ; — with  only  the  pomp- 
ous gravestones  of  the  grand  old  churches  to  at- 
test that,  in  days  of  yore,  under  the  sceptre  of 
Burgundy  or  Austria,  high  and  puissant  families 
abided  beside  those  sluggish  canals ; — eventually 
consigning  their  bones  to  the  tombs  of  highborn 
ancestors,  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  Church. 

In  their  degree,  the  Flemish  villages  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  cities ; — ^producing  a  population  far 
inferior  to  the  thriving  farmers  in  possession  when 
France  wrested  from  Spain  the  fair  provinces  she 
chose  to  enjoy  by  the  double  right  of  conquest  and 
queenly  dowry.  Instead  of  the  sturdy  boors  we 
find  in  the  groups  of  Teniers,  Wouvermans,  and 
Paul  Potter,  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  debat- 
able land  lying  between  Nieuport,  Dunkirk,  and 
Courtray  are  chiefly  smugglers,  carrying  on  a 
reciprocal  trade  across  the  frontier; — with  the 
exception  of  a  liberal  allotment  of  gendarmes  ap- 
pointed by  the  two  governments  to  watch  over  their 
maraudings ;  and  the  dykemen  oflicially  employed 
iu  the  care  of  the  sluices,  so  important  to  the  health 
and  wellheing  of  the  comm^inity, 
'  roL.  x,~i*o.  rwii,  < 


Among  the  villages  distinguishing  themselves  in 
the  squalid  district  of  Ypres  by  their  contraband 
trade, — a  village,  by  the  way,  which  has  the  pre- 
sumption to  call  itself  a  town, — ^is  Vraeschoot ; — 
a  little  verdant  nook,  of  which  every  separate  habi- 
tation, small,  green,  and  concealed  amid  surrounding 
vegetation,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  ark 
of  Moses  resting  among  the  bulrushes. 

For  an  eye  sufficiently  habituated  to  the  defi- 
ciencies and  peculiarities  of  a  Flemish  landscape, 
Vraeschoot  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  beauty. 
Its  low  roofs  and  bright  green  window-shutters, — 
its  glassy  pools  and  highly-cultivated  meadows, — 
pretend  to  as  much  rural  distinction  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  nature  of  a  landscape  which  an 
ignorant  or  careless  sluice-man  at  the  neighbouring 
Sas  might  lay  under  water  in  an  hour,— convert- 
ing the  whole  parish  into  a  cheerless  lake.  Such 
accidents,  however,  are  unexampled  ;  and  Vraes- 
choot, though  of  amphibious  aspect,  has  no  record 
of  an  inundation  to  diversify  the  somewhat  mono- 
tonous annals  of  her  municipality. 

For  there  is  no  admission,  of  course,  into  similar 
archives  for  the  thousand  interesting  episodes  de- 
rived from  her  perilous  breach  of  international  law 
by  defiance  of  excise  and  customs,— ocfrw  and  drmtB 
r^nia;  nor  are  the  Vraeschooters  ever  heard  to 
boast  of  the  number  of  martyrs  they  have  furnished 
to  the  blunderbusses  of  the  fnarichausie  while  vio- 
lating the  rights  of  the  ctmtrihutions  indirectea. 

Nevertheless,  these  things  have  become  legendary 
in  the  village  ;  and  many  a  story,  equaling  in 
barbarous  detail  the  feats  of  the  early  buccaneers,  is 
related  in  winter  time  beside  the  turf-warmed  stoves 
of  Vraeschoot.  It  seems  to  add  flavour  to  the  eau 
de  vie,  for  which  they  have  fradulently  managed  to 
exchange  their  Schiedam,  and  to  the  cervelas  they 
have  bartered  for  their  salted  stockfish,  to  relate 
their  struggles  with  the  officials  appointed  by  the 
French  and  Belgic  governments  to  restrict  their 
traffic  within  the  stricter  letter  of  the  law. 

Last  summer,  in  my  zeal  to  complete  a  collection 
illustrative  of  the  Flemish  Flora  by  a  few  rare 
specimens  of  bog  and  aquatic  plants,  I  spent  a 
week  in  the  comfortable  little  inn  of  the  Korren 
Bloem  at  Vraeschoot ;  and  to  many  a  tale  of  local 
prowess  was  I  compelled  to  listen  while  wearing 
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out  thd  morning  in  pursuit  of  marsh  hyacinths, 
and  the  curious  rushes  and  mosses  of  the  Ypres 
Bwamps.  After  listening  for  a  day  or  two  to  the 
buzz  of  the  dragon-flies  and  other  winged  nui- 
sances over  the  weed-crested  ditches  of  that  watery 
waste^  the  drone  of  the  Flemish  peasants  appeared 
less  insupportable. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  dinner 
Was  always  laid  in  the  inn-kitchen ; — ^but  it  was  a 
kitchen  that  might  have  sat  for  its  picture  of 
Flemish  cleanliness  to  Van  Hooghe  ;  the  neatly- 
varnished  Cambray  stoves,  and  bright  blue  Delft 
ware  gracing  the  plate-racks,  forming  the  only 
interruption  to  the  general  whiteness  of  walls, 
ceiling,  floor,  and  dressers;  the  former  being  white- 
washed at  certain  intervals  of  the  year,  and  the 
floor  daily  strewn  with  fresh,  white  sand  ; — while 
the  stove -handles,  and  nearly  all  the  kitchen  uten- 
sils, were  of  brass,  so  brightly  kept  as  to  be  more 
brilliant  than  vessels  of  gold  or  silver. 

By  the  time  dinner  was  over,  the  tapering  de- 
canter of  Faro  and  tall,  thin-stemmed  beer-glass 
removed,  and,  by  way  of  dessert,  the  stunted  fruits 
of  the  country,  and  a  dainty  formed  of  pastry  and 
treacle,  appropriately  called  ^on^on  de  SluySy  placed 
upon  the  table,  the  good  women  of  the  house,  Vrouw 
Van  Kerckx  and  her  wooden-faced  daughter  Trin- 
cia,*  used  to  draw  near,  with  their  knitting  needles 
in  their  hands, — ^the  latter  having  abandoned  her 
less  portable  lace-pillow  for  the  express  purpose  of 
gossiping  with  a  stranger,  sufficiently  unversed  in 
the  ways  of  Yraeschoot  to  find  amusement  in  anec- 
dotes of  its  illicit  trade  and  the  judgments  thereby 
provoked. 

Sometimes  it  occurred  to  me  that  Vrouw  Van 
Kerckx  exhibited  a  closer  insight  into  and  warmer 
interest  in  these  exploits  than  was  altogether  re- 
eoncileable  with  her  deep  devotion  to  Church  and 
State.  In  the  eagerness  of  narration  she  often 
spoke  as  though  an  eye-witness  of  the  feats  she  was 
relating, — ^like  an  old  sportsman  or  veteran  warrior 
warming  with  the  recapitulation  of  heroic  scenes 
in  which  they  have  borne  a  part ; — till,  at  length, 
I  began  to  surmise  that  the  Macon  and  Medoc, 
issuing  from  the  gelid  cellars  of  the  Korreu  Bloem, 
(where,  according  to  its  sign  and  inscription : 
VESKOOP  MAN  ALLS  sooTEN  VON  drank)  had  made 
no  pecuniary  acknowledgment  to  His  Majesty 
King  Leopold  for  the  honour  of  enteiing  his  do- 
minions. 

"hxxi^ou  have  never  taken  any  share  in  these 
daring  enterprises?"  said  I,  addressing  Vrouw 
Van  Kerckx  at  the  close  of  one  of  her  strange, 
eventful  histories.  ^^  You  would  not^  surely,  de- 
fraud the  revenue,  by  smuggling  r' 

** And  why  not?''  cried  she,  crossing  her  arms 
defyingly,  over  the  jacket  of  her  Flemish  costume. 
**  Wherefore  is  a  poor  widow  woman  like  myself 
to  abide  by  the  juggling  of  princes  and  their  min- 
isters^ — who  deal  with  nations  and  languages  as 
with  flocks  and  herds ;  creating  as  it  were  a  line 
in  the  air,  which  they  advance  or  retrograde  at 
will,  and  which  is  to  make  me  French  or  Fleming, 
according  to  their  whims  and  fancies? — My  old 

*  Written  Trinje  by  the  Flemish. 


grandfather  used  to  boast  of  having  spoken  with 
those  who  remembered  the  time  when  Flanden 
extended  half  way  into  the  France  of  to-day,— the 
time  when  Marlbrook  came  soldiering  here,  imd 
for  all  the  great  victories  we  hear  so  much  of,  left 
the  grand  Monarque  in  possession  of  our  finest  pro* 
vinces !  Even  I, — ^I,  Lottjtf  Van  Kerckx,  who 
am  speaking  to  you, — ^recollect  the  period  when  the 
French  eagle  was  the  Imperial  standard  for  our 
stamps ; — when  Brussels,  which  now  calls  itself  a 
capital,  was  but  a  country-town  like  the  rest  of  ns; 
— and  all  was  France,  France,  France,  from  Rouen 
to  Hamburg ; — ^paying  toll  and  tax  to  the  same 
Parisian  seat  of  government !  And  why,  pray,— 
because  it  pleased  the  crowned  heads  of  Earope  to 
knock  themselves  together  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
decide  that  this  patch  of  ground  should  be  called 
Prussia,  and  t'other  patch  of  ground  be  caUedFrance, 
— is  a  poor  widow  woman  to  pay  mulct  and  fine  to 
this  new  king  of  ours,  for  liberty  to  drink  and  retail 
the  French  liquors,  which,  in  my  youth,  I  bought 
and  sold  at  prime  cost?  /had  no  hand  in  their 
rubbishing  congress! — My  opinion  wasn't  asked  I 
And  so,  without  further  ceremony, — ^feeling  myself 
guiltless  in  the  sight  of  Almighty  God  for  violating 
a  law  which  is  none  of  his  making, — I  make  hold 
to  catch  the  gendarmes  of  the  frontier  napping, 
whenever  they  are  fools  enough  to  let  me !" 

It  was  no  province  of  mine  to  resolve  this  com- 
plex periphrasis  into  the  simple  word  "smug- 
gling,** or  remind  mine  hostess  of  the  Komn 
Bloem,  that  to  "honour  the  king"  and  the  lavg 
of  his  making,  quand  meme,  comes  next  to  the  fear 
of  God  in  the  enactments  of  all  the  churches  of 
Christendom.  It  was  plain  that  her  conscience 
lay  in  her  kegs  of  Cognac  ;  and  to  judge  by  the 
number  of  country  cures  in  their  three-cornered 
beavers  and  rusty  gowns,  whom  I  saw  in  the  course 
of  the  day  trying  the  strength  of  her  *^aUesocie* 
von  dranky'  die  could  be  in  no  need  of  spiritual 
exhortation. 

I  contented  myself,  therefore,  with  pursuing  my 
inquiries  into  the  gestes  et  fails  of  the  heroes  of 
Vraeschoot  contrabandery  ;  which  are  truly  of  a 
nature  to  deserve  that  some  descendant  of  FVois- 
sart,  (a  native  of  these  web-footed  provinces,}  should 
arise  to  snatch  them  from  oblivion.  Among  other 
questions,  I  ventured  to  inquire  whether  the  marine 
smugglers  of  Flanders  were  of  equal  hardihood  with 
its  land  marauders ; — whether  Nieuport  andOstend, 
for  instance,  rivalled  Vraeschoot  in  the  quality  of 
their  traditions  ?— 

To  my  great  surprise,  the  voluble  old  Vrouw 
became  instantly  dumb.  I  fancied,  however,  that 
a  significant  glance  toward  Trincia  purported  to 
assign  her  daughter  s  presence  as  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  taciturnity ;  and  a  few  minutes  afterwaidi, 
the  phlegmatic-looking  damsel  having  quitted  the 
kitchen  as  if  to  fetch  fresh  worsted  for  the  stocking 
she  was  knitting,  mine  hostess  burst  forth. 

"  I  did  not  care,"  said  she,  "  to  answer  just  now 
your  question  about  the  Nieuporter%  because  of 
poor  Trincia! — You  can't  have  been  so  many  Jays 
in  the  village  without  knowing  her  story  T* 

**I  have  heard  nothing  concerning  your  daughter, 
but  that  she  is  an  excellent  housewife  and  the  b<«i 
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laee-maker  in  the  disiricV*  said  I ;  feeling  it  nn- 
necessary  io  declare  how  little  the  dull,  inanimate 
face  of  the  Flemish  damsel  had  interested  tnj  in- 
quiries. 

**  Well  enough  for  that!'*  replied  her  mother, 
**  But  surely  you  must  hare  heard  of  her  misfor- 
tune ?" 

The  village  interpretation  assigned  in  England 
to  the  word  "  misfortune,"  as  regarding  persons  of 
Trincia^s  age  and  sex,  rendered  my  denial  some- 
what emharrassed. 

«  What !— not  heard  of  Peter  Van  der  Heyden^ 
cried  the  motheri  apparently  priding  herself  in  her 
family  disasters. 

And  this  time  I  was  holder  in  my  avowals  of 
ignorance. 

"  Then,  I  can  tell  you  that  you  never  heard  ot 
the  hravest  and  hest  fellow  who  ever  trod  the  earth 
or  dared  the  sea !"  retorted  the  old  lady,  with  fond 
enthusiasm.  ^*  Never  a  better  sailor  than  Peter  Van 
der  Heyden  steered  into  the  port  of  Nieuport;  and 
to  this  day,  whenever  a  storm  stirs  up  the  breakers 
betwixt  the  headlands  and  Ostend,  and  the  sig- 
nals of  distressed  vessels  are  heard  in  the  offing, 
the  lighthouse-keeper  and  water-bailiff  are  sure 
to  shake  their  heads,  and  mutter  the  name  of  poor 
Peter  Van  der  Heyden^  once  the  boldest  and  surest 
of  their  pilots  1  '* 

"iJe  was  not  a  smuggler,  then?**  I  inquired; 
glancing  towards  the  door  through  which  Trincia 
had  disappeared,  lest  she  should  be  within  hearing. 

"  He  was  a  smuggler, — and  a  thriving  one!^'  re- 
plied Vrtmw  Van  Kerckx,  stoutly,  and  without 
shame.  **  But  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  that  poor 
soal's  overhearing  you ! — Trincia  is  gone  to  sob 
away  half-an-hour  in  her  own  chamber,  as  she  is 
sure  to  do  whenever  there  is  talk  before  her  of 
Nieuport  and  the  Nieuporters.  Trincia^s  heart  is 
as  soft  as  a  bran-binn.^ 

I  certainly  expected  no  such  imputation  of  sensi- 
bility against  the  girl  whose  inexpressive  counte- 
nance had  disposed  me  against  her.  But,  like 
others  of  hasty  judgment,  I  have  often  to  amend 
my  rash  decisions  on  men,  women,  and  things ;  and 
am,  accordingly,  anxious  to  do  justice  to  poor 
Trincia  Van  Kerckx,  as  one  of  the  warmest-hearted 
individuals  of  my  acquaintance.  The  fixedness  of 
face  I  had  so  misappreciated,  was,  in  fact»  the  re- 
sult oi  despair : — ^the  expression  of  a  passionless 
hearty  whose  hopes  are  dormant  in  the  grave, — 
whose  life  must  be  at  best  a  life  of  duty, — whose 
earthly  happiness  consists  in  retrospection, — aifd  a 
retrospection  whose  cloudy  distance  is  lost  in  tears! 
The  poor  creature  I  had  seen  knitting  from  morn- 
ing Ul]  night,  till  I  fancied  her  a  mere  machine, 
worthy  only  to  fidget  the  bobbins  of  a  lace-pillow 
or  the  needles  of  her  worsted  stocking,  was  one  of 
Uiat  holy  army  of  martyrs — a  broken-hearted 
wcmian,  faithful  to  the  memory  of  a  first  and  only 
love.  Let  my  readers,  however,  work  out  the 
discovery,  as  gradually  as  I  did  myself. 

"  The  young  man,  of  whom  you  speak  so  highly, 
was  affianced,  then,  to  your  daughter?'*  said  I  to 
the  Vrouw,  when,  diortly  afterwards,  she  brought 
in  my  coflFeei,  in  a  cup  of  enamelled  Delft^  almost 
rivsdUng  Nankin,  and  by  no  means  the  worse  of  a 


certain  bitter  flavour  d  chicory,  fr6rA  which  no 
cbfFee  compounded  in  the  Netherlands  is  eter  free« 

«« Yes ! — ^betrothed !  Had  htf  lived  two  month* 
longer  he  would  have  been  my  son-in-law, — and 
GrOD  knows  I  loved  him  as  such !  I  sometimei 
doubt  whether  the  son  bom  of  her  loins  is  dearer 
to  a  mother  s  heart  than  the  man  who  constitutea 
the  happiness  of  an  only  daughter !"  she  replied,  in' 
a  tone  of  unusual  emotion.  **  And  Peter  loved  m^, 
too — ^next,  after  poor  Trincia,  dearest  In  the  world. 
And  well  he  might ;  for  he  had  no  father  or  mother 
of  his  own,  and  neither  kith  nor  kin  that  cherished 
him  as  I  did.  I  often  think,  as  I  sit  by  my  com- 
fortable stove  o^  winter  nights,  and  hear  the  wind 
whistling  seaward  over  the  flats,  that  I  would 
give  house  and  homestead,  ahd  all  I'm  worth  in  the 
world,  and  beg  my  brelid  for  the  remainder  of  my 
old  days,  only  to  have  Peter  Van  der  Heydietk  alive 
again,  and  my  poor  Trincia'd  fi&ce  as  bunny  as  it 
used  to  be  in  days  of  old." 

^  She  was  once  lively,  then,  like  other  young 
people?" 

*^  Lively  f — There  was  not  such  a  d«lcer  at 
the  Kermesses  of  the  country  round! — And  then, 
for  singing,  the  Harmonic  company  of  St.  Sebastian 
of  Ypres  sent  her  their  silver  medal.  She  has  got 
it  now,  put  by  somewhere  with  a  lock  of  Pfeter^s 
hair,  and  a  button  or  two  cut  from  his  jacket  when 
he  was  taken  out  of  the  water.  But  we  must  hot 
ask  her  to  look  at  them.  I  never  saw  her  discom- 
posed but  once  since  the  day  he  was  buried,  and 
that  was  when  one  of  the  Bruges  musicians,  when 
dining  here  on  his  way  to  Courtray,  asked  her, 
joking-like,  for  a  sight  of  her  badge.  So,  when 
she  took  out  the  little  ivory  box,  intending  to  oblige 
him,  the  sight  of  the  other  treasures  was  too 
much  for  her, — and  down  she  fell  her  length 
yonder  on  the  floor,  as  cold  as  iharble.  'Twas 
twenty  minutes  or  more  before  we  could  bring  her 
back  to  the  smallest  sense  of  life !  '* 

So  much  for  trusting  to  appearances! — So  much 
for  the  phlegmatic  nature  of  poor  Trincia  Van 
Kerckx! 

"  There  was  every  reason  they  should  love  each 
other  dearly,"  resumed  the  good  woman,  returning 
towards  the  table  and  her  domestic  troubles,  after 
bustling  about  the  kitchen  for  some  minutes  to 
conceal  her  emotion.  *'  Peter,  as  1  told  yon  before, 
was  an  orphan,  brought  up  at  Nieuport  by  the 
brother  of  my  late  husband  ;  and,  from  a  child, 
even  before  I  laid  poor  Van  Kerckx  in  the  church- 
yard, Trincia  used  often  to  go  over,  and  spend  the 
Kermesse  time,  and  other  holidays,  with  her  uncle 
and  aunt.  There,  in  course,  she  fell  in  with  poor 
Van  der  Heydeu,  who  was  six  years  older  than 
herself,  and  was  her  unfailing  champion  in  her 
plays  and  games  with  the  Nieuport  children,  when 
they  were  hard  on  the  stranger ;  and  when,  at  ten 
years  old,  he  went  to  sea,  Peter  was  sure  to  bring 
her  home,  from  his  voyages^  something  or  another 
for  a  keepsake,—- such  trifles  as  are  had  for  work- 
ing or  striving  for — a  curious  shell,  or  marten  skin, 
or  bird,  or  bunch  of  rare  sea- weed. — For  poor  Peter, 
being  brought  up,  as  one  may  say,  for  charity, 
had  not  a  doit  of  his  own  to  buy  presents  for  hU 
little  playmate. 
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**  Her  father  and  I  IhoDffht  little  of  such  matters 
at  the  time  ;  for  young  Van  der  fieyden^  having 
heen  reared  at  hia  brother's  cost^  the  attachment 
^e  lad  testified  to  Trincia  passed  for  gratitude 
towards  her  aunt  and  uncle.  Eren  when  the  little 
cabin-boy  grew  up  into  a  comely,  strapping  young 
bellow,  the  presents  went  on,  and  the  liking  went 
6n,  without  our  being  a  bit  the  wiser-— old  oafs 
that  we  >nrere! — For  never  did  the  Equinoctial  pipe 
iifi,  Wi  Trincia  would  let  her  knitting  drop  into 
hit  li^y  while  she  sat  and  crossed  herself  with  an 
Ave  for  those  who  travel  by  sea  or  land  in  such 
weather;  and  one  dreadful  winter,  when  the  Green- 
land fleet,  in  which  Peter  Van  der  Heyden  was 
embarked,  was  a  month  after  its  time  in  returning, 
every  morning,  though  the  snow  lay  a  foot  on  the 
ground,  did  Trincia  rise  by  candle-light,  and  the 
first  at  Church  for  the  Angelus !  I  was  never  there 
myself  at  that  hour,  in  winter  timo^— the  more 's 
toy  shame ; — but  those  who  did  go,  told  me  how 
SM  used  to  kneel  on  the  cold  stones^  poor  child, 
praying  and  praying  to  God^ — and  to  the  holy 
apostles^  who  themselves  suffered  shipwreck  in 
their  time, — and  crying  all  the  while  as  though 
her  heart  would  break.'* 

**  But  her  prayers  were  answered ?"  said  I.  **  The 
fleet  came  back'at  lastl" 

^  Came  back  at  last ; — and  so  well  did  all  besides 
her  parents  understand  the  girl's  feeUngs^  that  the 
first  Greenlander  that  steered  into  the  port,  after 
the  cheers  that  greeted  her  were  over,  the  general 
ciy  was  for  Trincia  Van  Kerckz,  who  had  burnt  so 
many  candles  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Elias  for  its  safe 
arrival,  and  watched  so  many  hours  on  the  shore 
lor  a  sight  of  its  well-known  sails." 

''  And  a  happy  girl  she  must  have  been  1  But 
how  came  you  at  last  to  discover  the  real  nature 
of  her  feelings  ?  " 

''Why,  strangely  enough.  In  the  first  place, 
do  they  keep,  in  your  country,  the  ftast  of  Candle- 
mas?" 

**  Tbe  Catholics  of  my  countiy  keep  it»  as  well 
as  every  other  festival  of  the  Church  observed  in 
Belgium,"  said  I ;  ""and  I  thhik  I  have  heard  it 
used  as  a  legal  term  in  old  leases  of  property 
granted  before  the  Reformation." 

Mine  hostess  looked  puuled,-— and  no  wonder, 
for  I  was  puzzled  myself. 

''But  you  don't  observe  it,  I  suspect,  for  the 
purpose  toe  do,"  said  she ;  beginning  to  enumer- 
ate a  variety  of  semi-christian,  semi-pagan  rites 
and  ceremonies,  nearly  akin  to  the  Hallowe'en 
superstitions  of  the  Scottish  peasants^ — ^more  espe- 
cially that  of  the  hemp-seed  sowing  of  the  Scottish 
lassie,  with  the  view  of  discovering  the  name  of  her 
future  partner  for  life. 

"Our  maidens  of  Vraeschoot,"  said  the  good 
woman,  "have  a  foolish,  old  fancy  of  baking  a 
troth-cake,  which  they  leave  nightly  on  the  supper- 
table,  with  a  knife  and  fork  placed  cross- ways,  and 
bless  it  with  a  BenedieUe  for  nine  successive  nights 
before  Candlemas ;— and  those  who  have  courage 
to  enter  the  room  as  midnight  strikes  twelve,  on 
the  eve  of  Candlemas  day,  are  said  to  see  the  shadow 
of  their  future  husband  sitting  down  to  sup  upon 
tbe  troth-cake." 


"And  my  friend  Trincia,  then,  imagined  she 
saw  the  figure  of  the  bold  sailor  of  Nieuport  un- 
crossing the  knife  and  fork  she  had  laid  for  \mT 
"  Worse,  worse,  a  thousand  times !  Peter,  who, 
from  his  childhood  upwards,  had  Imown  of  this 
custom,  and  perhaps^  of  late,  heard  whirrs  in  her 
uncle's  house  that  my  girl  was  likely  to  make 
proof  of  her  curiosity  like  the  rest,  had  the  audacity 
poor  fellow,  to  undo  the  shutters  of  the  house  after 
all  the  family  were  abed,  at  the  risk  of  VanKerckx'B 
blunderbuss,  (with  which  he  was  never  scmpuloiis 
when  there  was  talk  of  robbers,)  and  make  his  way 
into  the  kitchen ;  so  that^  when  Trincia  crept  down 
stairs  at  midnight  for  the  completion  of  ^e  spell 
on  Candlemas  eve,  who  should  be  sitting  in  the 
chair,  with  the  cake  cut  in  two  in  the  dish  before 
him,  and  dressed  out  in  his  Sunday  suit  and  new 
glazed  hat»  but  Peter  Van  der  Heyden,  in  liring 
flesh  and  blood ! " 

"More  welcome  than  a  thousand  shadows!*' 
said  I,  with  the  laugh  expected  from  me. 

"  Her  father  didn't  think  so,  I  promise  yon  ;— 
and,  though  there  was  no  longer  a  question  of 
powder  and  shot,  when,  on  being  alarmed  by  his 
daughter's  shrieks^  he  rushed  into  the  kitchen,  and 
found  the  arms  of  his  brother  s  proteg^  clasped 
round  Trincia's  neck,  my  husband  gave  the  yonng 
man  so  proper  a  thrashing,  that  poor  Peter  s  bones 
must  have  ached  for  it  a  month  or  more." 

"  And  your  daughter's  sympathy  on  the  occasion 
of  course  gave  grounds  for  suspicion  that  she  was 
not  displeased  at  the  result  of  her  Candlemas  in- 
cantations?" 

"  This  time  yon  have  guessed  right !"  said  the 
good-humoured  hostess.  "  Poor  Trincia  got  her 
share  of  her  father's  strappings,  for  trying  to  in- 
terpose betwixt  him  and  Peter ;  and  from  ihtt 
day  to  the  day  that  witnessed  their  troth-plight, 
there  was  neither  rest  nor  peace  for  my  poor 
daughter." 

"  For  a  courtship  that  commenced  so  stonnily,' 
said  I,  "  her  father  and  mother  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  unrelenting.  How  soon  was  yoar 
consent  obtained  ?" 

"  Alas !  her  poor  father's  consent  was  nerer 
obtained !  It  was  not  likely  Van  Kerckx  sbouM 
be  pleased  at  the  idea  of  marrying  his  only  chiM 
to  a  penniless  mariner ;  and  though  Van  der  Hey- 
den promised,  again  and  agun,  never  to  claim  her 
hand  till  his  voyages  and  the  labour  of  his  hands 
enabled  him  to  give  her  a  decent  maintenance,  my 
husband  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  dialiked  the 
thought  of  the  match  and  the  man.  The  ooort- 
ship  began,  he  always  said,  under  evil  auspices. 
For,  though  a  publican.  Van  Kerckx  was  a  grare 
man,  a  churchwarden,  and  averse  to  jesting  npon 
even  superstitions  of  religious  origin.  *  For  those 
who  commence,'  he  used  to  say,  *  with  mockiDg 
the  holy  things  that  are  little,  will  end  by  mocking 
holy  things  that  are  great :'  and  so  that  foolish 
boy-and-girl-joke  about  the  troth-cake  on  Candle- 
mas eve  was  mightily  displeasing  to  him." 

Remembering  the  aphorism  of  a  greater  man 
than  mine  host  of  the  Korren  Bloem,  that  **  he 
who,  in  his  youth,  derides  the  spilling  of  the  salt, 
wi)l,  in  his  age^  deride  the  overthrow  of  the  al^*^( 
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I  made  no  comment  on  the  Van  Kerckxical  prag- 
maticality ;  but  was  saTpriaed  to  learn  that  Trhicia, 
contrary  to  all  continental  custom,  ehould  have 
perMTered  in  an  attachment  unsanctioned  by  her 
parents. 

^  Why,  bless  you !  she  had  not  long  for  disobe- 
dience,** replied  the  Vronw,  in  answer  to  my  re- 
mark to  this  effect.  **  Within  three  months  Van 
Kerckx  was  in  his  coffin  !  Not,  as  many  folks 
fancied,  from  the  effects  of  a  cold  caught  in  jump- 
ing out  of  his  warm  bed,  and  rushing,  half-naked, 
into  the  kitchen  on  a  cold  Candlemas  eve,  but 
from  a  long-standing  liver-complaint, — ^your  Flem- 
ish tapsters'  sure  and  certain  ending." 

**  And  when  he  was  gone,  you  were  moved  to 
compassion  by  your  daughter  s  faithful  affection 
for  her  old  playmate  1 " 

**  This  time— wrong !  It  was  the  old  playmate 
who  was  moved  to  compassion  :  it  was  I  and 
TrinciA  who  were  to  be  pitied !  Would  you  be- 
licTe  it? — scarcely  was  my  goodman  in  his  grave, 
when  his  brother,  the  rich  drysalter  of  Nieuporty 
who  had  always  lived  on  the  best  of  terms  with  u% 
pretended  to  turn  me  out  of  my  house  and  home, 
on  pretext  of  being  the  next  male  heir,  according 
to  an  old  custom  of  the  canton.  The  law  knows 
best  on  such  matters ;  and  the  law,  I  was  resolved, 
should  decide  between  us.  But  while  the  plea  was 
pending,  before  the  meeting  of  the  county  assizes 
at  Ypres,  most  people  gave  it  against  me  and  the 
poor  girl,  and  predicted  that  it  was  all  over  with 
us  ;  and  that,  having  provoked  the  enmity  of  the 
heir-at-law,  on  whom  we  were  dependent,  we  should 
assuredly  come  to  want !  For  as  prosperous  as  you 
see  us  now  and  surrounded  by  Mends,  (as  the 
prosperous  ever  are,)  I  can  promise  you  that  at 
that  time  everybody,  even  our  cousin  Tony  Van 
Kerckx  and  his  wife,  looked  askance  at  us  when, 
of  an  evening,  we  took  our  way  through  the  town 
to  pray  our  prayer  on  Van  Kerckx*s  grave,  who 
little  Uiought,  poor  fellow!  to  what  e?il  he  was 
leaving  us.  And  who  was  it  stood  our  friend  ? — 
Who  dared  to  battle  it  out,  pray,  with  the  drysalter, 
and  call  his  conduct  by  the  name  it  deserved  ? 
Why,  even  the  young  man  who  had  eaten  of  his 
bread,  and  drunk  of  his  cup ;  and  who,  at  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  scoffed  as  an  ingrate  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  ventured  to  turn  round  upon  him  and 
tell  him  the  truth !" 

**  At  the  risk  of  being  turned  out  of  doors  by 
your  brother-in-law?" 

'*  "Sot  he !— -from  the  moment  the  claim  was  set 
up,  he  had  turned  himadf  out  of  doors ;  and  the 
first  thing  Peter  did,  on  becoming  homeless,  was  to 
come  and  offer  me  all  the  little  earnings  of  his  in- 
dustry, by  way  of  helping  our  plea ;  for  you  see 
the  seals  of  the  authorities  were  upon  every  shred 
of  property  belonging  to  the  deceased,  till  the  cause 
should  be  decided  in  court." 

^  Poor  fellow  ! — ^the  amount  of  his  assistance 
must  have  been  moderate  enough." 

**  'Twas  all  he  had ! — a  king  could  have  done  no 
more!  But  this  generosity  was  not  all.  On  learning 
how  bad  were  our  prospects,  instead  of  going  off 
with  the  Newfoundlanders,  as  usual — ^their  wages 
being  small,  and  their  hazards  also  trifling— Van 


der  Heyden,  for  the  first  time,  became  helmsman  to 
a  smuggling  vessel ;  and  having  ahrrady  a  great 
name  as  a  mariner,  he  now  trebled  his  gains^  as  his 
treble  risks  entitled  him.     All  that  he  achieved 
that  winter,  were  I  to  relate  to  you,  you  would  not 
believe  I     All  toe  suffered,  while  he  was  braving 
these  desperate  hasardsy  you  will  more  readily 
credit.    Before  our  cause  so  much  as  came  on, 
poor  Trincia,  by  want  of  sleep  and  want  of  appe- 
tite, was  fretted  to  a  skeleton !    And  yet,  I  don't 
know  how  it  was,  but  when,  at  a  year's  dose,  and 
being  removed  from  tribunal  to  tribunal,  and  swell* 
ing  the  gaping  purses  of  the  lawyers^  till  our  name 
of  Van  Kerckx  must  have  been  a  pleasure  for 
them  to  hear, — ^the  plea  was  decided  in  favour  of 
the  widow  and  daughter,  she  seemed  to  have  grown 
so  habituated  to  the  casualties  of  the  life  Peter  had 
embraced,  or,  to  say  the  truth,  was  so  vain-glorious 
of  the  great  name  hb  bravery  had  acquir^  along 
the  coast,  that  she  ceased  to  remonstrate  against 
his  perseverance.     He  had  enrolled  himself,  for  a 
couple  of  yearsy  in  a  smuggling  company  at  Nieu- 
port,  at  a  salary  doubling  what  poor  Van  Kerckx 
ever  gained  in  a  year  from  the  best-kept  tap  in 
the  district ;  and  it  was  finally  settled  between  the 
young  folks,  that  he  should  serve  out  his  time  ; 
and  at  the  end  on't,  they  were  to  be  married,  and 
take  possession  of  this  house,  leaving  me  my  com* 
fortable  stool  by  the  comer  of  the  stove,  for  the 
remainder  of  my  happy  days." 

*^  He  became,  in  short,  a  desperate  and  notorious 
smuggler?" 

^An  mvikent  smuggler !— Ask  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Customs  at  Nieuport,  if  ever  he  had  such 
an  enemy  to  deal  with  as  Peter  Van  der  Heyden ! 
Yes  I — ^now  I  think  on  \  he  had  on^^— one  who  is 
at  no  great  distance  from  you  at  this  moment." 

Mechanically  I  turned  towards  the  half-open 
door  of  the  drinking-room  adjoining  the  kitchen, 
expecting  to  see  some  vestige  of  one  of  those  figures 
in  frieze  pilot-coats,  with  wide- mouthed  boots,  and 
cutlass  in  belt,  with  which  the  children  of  the 
Belgic  coast  are  frightened  into  obedience,  as  pirates 
and  smugglers.  But  there  was  not  so  much  as 
the  shadow  of  a  man  under  Vrouw  van  Kerckx'a 
roof  at  that  moment. 

*^  There  are  none  here,  to-day,  but  you  and  I," 
said  I.  **  For  my  own  part,  I  plead  guiltless.  It 
must  be  you,  then,  my  good  hostess,  who  have 
waged  war  against  tiie  dwumien  of  Nieuport." 

"  Look  again,"  replied  Vrouw  Van  Kerckx,  with 
a  smile. 

I  obeyed  her,  and  still  saw  nothing  stirring  in 
the  room  but  the  little  Dutch  sentry  pacing  the 
dial  of  the  old  cuokoo-dock. 

**  Nevertheless,"  persisted  she,  in  reply  to  my 
shrug  of  incredulity,  ^'  I  promise  you  that  you  have 
one  of  the  most  desperate  smugglers  in  Belgium 
within  half  a  foot  of  your  chair.  Alienor ! "  cried 
she — ^^' Alienor!"  And,  at  her  call,  up  started  a 
favourite  old  dog,  lying  imder  the  table,  and  went, 
stretching,  yawning,  and  deliberately  wagging  its 
grizzly  tail,  towards  her,  as  if  reluctantly  roused 
from  some  dream  of  former  exploits.  I  had  often 
noticed  the  passionate  fondness  of  Trincia  for  the 
poor  beast,  as  scarceljr  conaonant  with  the  sober 
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serenity  of  her  deportment.  How  was  I  to  guess 
that  this  dog  was  all  that  remained  to  her  of  her 
lost  lover ;  that  its  lameness  was  a  disahlement 
arising  from  a  wound  received  in  his  defence  ? 

''You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  of  our  famous 
smuggling  dogs?"  said  the  Vrouw,  almost  as  much 
surprised  at  my  new  avowal  of  ignorance  as  she 
had  heen  at  that  respecting  her  daughter  s  love  for 
Peter  Van  der  Heyden.  "  Noi  heard  of  our  smug- 
gling dogs? — not  seen  them  ?  Then,  I  can  tell  you, 
you  have  a  curious  spectacle  to  make  acquaintance 
with  ;  and  no  one  at  Yraeschoot,  perhaps^  so  well 
ahle  to  procure  it  for  you  as  myself.  In  the  first 
place,  you  may  admire  Alienor,  as  the  very  type 
and  model  of  the  hreed.  Alienor  s  pups  have  heen 
sold  for  as' much  as  a  couple  of  hundred  francs 
a-piece  hefore  they  could  see  ! " 

"  The  price  of  a  pony  in  n^  country,"  said  I. 

"  Ay !  hut  such  dogs  as  those  pups  are  pretty 
sure  to  turn  out,  woul4  earn  the  worth  of  half-a- 
dozen  ponies  here  on  the  frontier/'  replied  the 
Vrouw. 

"  I  always  took  her  for  a  setter,"  said  I,  begin- 
ning to  examine,  with  some  curiosity,  the  animal, 
which  was  affectionately  thrusting  its  head  into 
the  roomy  lap  of  the  hostess,  who,  in  her  turn, 
fondly  caressed  its  cropped  ears.  ''Yet,  on  the 
whole,  I  perceive  Alienor  rather  resembles  our 
Northern  sheep-dogs,  though  of  stronger  build." 

''  Strong  enough,  I  promise  you, — as  you  would 
9wn  if  you  had  ever  seen  her  laden  for  a  smug- 
gling expedition  in  former  days." 

"With  a  false  skin?"  said  I,  recollecting  an^- 
dotes  I  h&d  heard  of  lace  smuggled  between  the 
two  skins  of  a  poodle,  just  as  the  despatches  of 
Hofer  were  passed  through  the  enemy's  camp  dur- 
ing the  Tyrolean  war. 

"  No  !  Packed  upon  her  back,  like  a  sumpter- 
mule.  The  frontier  smuggling  dogs,  as  I  was  about 
to  tell  you,  having  been  carefully  trained  \o  the 
calling,,  are  kept  in  packs  of  twenty^  thirty,  or 
more ;  and  on  the  nights  favourable  to  the  pur- 
pose, loaded  with  contraband  goods» — tea,  tobacco. 
Lice,  cambric,  what  you  will,  and  loosed  from  the 
villages  nearest  the  frontier, — Off  they  go,  at  a 
steady  trot;  and  are  never  at  faulty  and  rarely 
known  to  come  to  harm  ;  but  pelt  straight  across 
the  country,  to  the  houses  t'other  side  the  fron- 
tier, where  they  have  been  trained  to  deposit  their 
merchandize  ;  and,  till  the  two  countries  are  rich 
enough  to  afford  a  line  of  douaniers  standing  close 
as  infantry  companies  on  a  field-day,  never  will 
they  be  able  to  defeat  these  shrewd  and  steady 
eaiUrabandiers,  Thousands  and  thousands  of  florins' 
worth  of  Flanders  lace  has  Alienor  smuggled  into 
France,  to  dress  out  the  fine  ladies  of  Paris; — 
hasn't  thou,  my  good  old  wench?" — said  Dame 
Kerckx,  sportively  seizing  by  its  white  beard  the 
intelligent-looking  head  of  the  animal  resting  on 
her  knee. 

''  And  now  she  enjpys,  \i  seems,  the  privilege  of 
a  holiday  after  her  labours." 

"And  a  well-earned  one ! — Moreover,  there  are 
a  couple  of  scores,  or  more,  of  her  race  still  in  and 
about  Vraeschoot,  labouring  in  her  old  vocation," 
ContiAued  the  hostess.    "  Couldn't  one  swear^  froi^i 


the  twinkling  of  he^:  old  eyes,  she  knew  all  I  was 
telling  you  ?*'— 

"  She  certainly  looks  very  much  like  a  Chehea 
pensioner  listening  to  old  Waterloo  stones,"  said  I. 

"  Ay,  ay !— Waterloo,  Waterloo !  You  Eng- 
lish have  always  Waterloo  in  your  mouths !"  cried 
the  old  lady ;  **  and  sweet  enough  the  word  oaght 
to  be,  to  take  away  the  bitter  taste  of  certain 
other  English  expeditions,  with  which  we  Flemings 
are  familiar.  'Twas  in  my  father's  house  your 
Duke  of  York  lodged  when  he  brought  his  gnards 
to  knock  their  heads  against  the  French  troopi^ 

the    night  before  the But   the  less  sud   on 

the  subject  the  better,"  said  she,  perceiving  my 
countenance  change.  "  Better  talk  about  Alienor  1 
Her  victories,  at  least,  are  undeniable.  Do  not  snp- 
pose,  however,  that  it  is  in  consideration  of  |A«m, 
or  of  the  profits  derived  from  them,  she  has  the 
best  place  by  the  stove,  and  a  cut  of  every  joint 
that  smokes  on  our  table.  'Tis  not  for  that,  my 
old  wench,  is  it,  that  poor  Trincia  knit  thee  tbe 
lamVs-wool  rug,  which  now  replaces,  in  winter 
time,  for  thy  old  bones,  the  straw  good  enough  for 
thy  bed  so  long  as  thou  wast  young  and  hearty  I 
•Twasn't  for  thaty  old  Alienor,  was  }t— was  itt"* 

And  at  this  direct  appeal,  the  old  dog  began  to 
vag  its  tail  in  double-quick  time,  by  way  of  ala- 
crity in  reply. 

**  No,  no !  It  was  because  Peter  loved  thee,  and 
because  thou  didst  love  Peter,  Poor  Peter ! — 
poor  Peter  I" — And  at  the  sound  of  that  well- 
known  name,  the  faithful  animal  deusted  from  Its 
joyoi^s  movement,  and  looked  up  wistfully  into 
the  eyes  of  the  Vrouw,  not  for  an  instant  erecting 
its  ears,  or  glancing  at  the  door,  as  dogs  will  do  on 
mention  of  the  name  of  their  living  master. 
Alienor  knew  as  well  that  Peter  Van  der  Heyden 
was  gone  for  ever,  as  Trincia  knew  lt|  who  had 
seen  him  laid  in  the  grave ! 

"  You  are  to  know,"  resumed  the  Vrouw,  onee 
more  addressing  herpelf  to  me  instead  of  the  dog, 
"  that  thrice  was  this  stanch  adherent  wounded  in 
defence  of  her  master.  The  exploits  of  our  sning- 
gllng  dogs  are  not  confined  to  land.  The  most 
valuable  species  is  tliat  which,  like  ^ienor,  com- 
bining a  cross  of  the  Newfoundland,  takea  the 
water  boldly.  For  these  are  embarked  at  Nien- 
port  and  elsewhere,  and,  heii\g  thrown  into  tbe  sea 
off  the  French  coast,  swim  straight  to  land,  their 
merchandize  being  packed  in  tin,  to  secure  it 
against  the  salt  water, — Our  old  favourite  here, 
being  one  of  the  strongest  and  bravest  of  the 
water-dogs,  and,  moreover,  the  pet  of  the  famons 
Peter  Van  der  Heyden,  was  often  admitted  upon 
expeditions  from  which  the  rest  were  excluded ; 
and  twice  did  she  save  her  maater,  the  good  old 
wench,  by  setting  her  fangs  into  the  legs  of  the 
douanierSf  when  they  were  three  to  one  upon  Peter." 

'^  And  it  was  in  one  of  these  struggles  he  lost  his 
life?  "said  I. 

**  I  was  coming  to  that  in  time.  The  hmgest 
story  has  an  end,  for  those  who  have  patience  to 
wait. — But  won't  you  try  a  glass  of  kirsch-geist 
after  your  coffee,  or  Schiedam,  five-and-tventy 
years  in  bottle  ?  No  ?  WeD,  you're  right !— Genu- 
ine coffee,  like  ours^  needs  no  lacipg*    And,  by 
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the  way,  among  the  diy  goods  despatched  by  the 
Nieuporters  over  the  frontier,  is  sure  to  be  a  few 
pounds  of  genuine  Mocha,  for  the  lady  of  the  Gov- 
emor  of  Lble,  who  is  curious  in  her  coffee,  and 
won*t  stand  Bourbon.  We  get  it  from  Smyrna  by 
the  Maltese  ressels  freighted  with  oranges  from 
Messina;  and  what, you  have  been  drinking  is 
genuine.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  poor  Peter,  in 
spite  of  all  the  predictions  of  the  government  offi- 
cers, was  natf  at  last,  the  victim  of  the  coast  or 
frontier  guard.  Would  that  it  had  been  so  !  I 
oouFd  almost  say,  would  that  it  had  been  so !  I 
have  already  told  you,  or  meant  to  tell  you,  how 
high  and  low  fell  upon  Peter  for  his  ingratitude 
towards  the  benefactor  who  had  reared  him,  by 
siding  with  Triucia  and  her  mother  against  the 
kinsman  who  unnaturally  attempted  to  despoil 
them  of  their  lawful  rights ; — most  folks  holding 
that,  knave  or  honest,  it  was  hu  duty  to  abide  by 
Jehann  Van  Kerckx.  Even  when,  on  attaining 
an  independence,  the  lad  was  careful  to  despatch 
to  hb  patron,  to  the  last  doit,  every  florin  expended 
on  his  maintenance,  they  still  looked  upon  him  as 
an  ingrate ;  though.  Heaven  knows,  as  many  kicks 
and  hard  words  had  been  bestowed  upon  Peter,  in 
the  course  of  every  year  of  his  boyhood,  as  there 
are  saints  in  the  kalendar!  Still,  I  admit  that, 
but  for  Jehann's  nialpractices  towards  his  brother  s 
widow,  the  lad  would  have  remained  hishoiisehold 
slave  for  ever ;  nay,  the  question  being  set  at  rest, 
our  rights  established,  and  Jehann  proved  an  evil- 
dealer,  it  only  needed  for  him  to  get  into  trouble, 
for  the  strong  arm  of  Peter  to  be  uplifted  in  his 
benefactor  s  defence." 

**  And  such  a  man  as  Jehann,  I  conclude,  was 
often  getting  into  trouble  ?" 

**  Often  ?  Better  say  that  he  was  never  out  of 
it !  We  Flemixigs  pass  in  other  countries  for 
ftockfish ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  many  of  us  are 
taciturn  and  phlegmatic  enough.  But  the  Flemish 
head  that  once  gets  a  wrong  turn,  is  warped  for 
ever ;  and  the  Flemish  temper  that  once  takes  fire, 
goes  smouldering  on  like  a  flax-heap,  smoking  and 
smoking  till  all  is  consumed.  Now,  Jehann  Van 
Kerckx  had  taken  a  spite  at  his  brother  s  rightful 
heirs;  and,  of  course,  doubly  at  Peter,  as  our  avowed 
champion.  One  unlucky  night  Peter  had  been  over 
to  Vraeschoot  to  say  us  good-bye,  because  about  to 
sail  for  Nantes  on  ^n  expedition  after  the  next  day^ 
which  was  the  feast  of  St.  Sebastian,  (the  patron  of 
oar  Flemish  bowmen ;)  so  that  on  the  morrow, 
the  lugger  was  to  set  9ai]«  Alienor  was  with 
him, — ^poor  beast  1  and  there  he  sat,  just  in  the 
old  ebony  chair  where  you  are  sitting  now,  with 
a  glass  of  Faro  on  the  table  before  bim,  and  the 
dog  at  his  feet, — asking  coaxingly  of  Trincia, 
(who  was  down  in  the  mouth  at  the  thoughts  of 
ihe  week's  absence  ox  more  that  was  to  divide 
them,)  whether  he  should  bring  her  from  France 
a  Croix  de  Jeamnette,  or  a  pair  of  the  light  sabots 
lor  which  Brittany  is  famous, — and  in  which  a 
duchess  might  dance  at  a  coronation  ball.  Trincia, 
poor  child,  answered  only  by  soules, — smiles  that 
were  ^  nearly  like  teairs,  if  I  may  say  so,  as  smiles 
could  be.  And  at  last,  when  he  had  been  joking 
•nd  fonnis^  likey  »bQut  how  he  would  be  9ttie  to 


dance  with  the  prettiest  girl  at  the  ducasse,  if  there 
was  one  within  five  leagues  of  Nantes,  during  his 
stay, — ^my  daughter,  instead  of  humouring  the  joke, 
as  she  was  apt  to  do  any  joke  of  Peter  s,  went 
straight  up  to  him,  as  I  never  saw  her  do  before, 
and  drawing  aside  the  heavy  curls  from  his  fore- 
head, imprinted  a  silent  kiss  upon  it.  She  has 
often  told  me  since,  how,  all  the  time  he  was 
speaking,  an  evil  omen  seemed  to  ring  in  his  voice, 
— ^and  that,  when  she  so  abruptly  gave  him  that 
unasked-for  kiss,  she  felt  as  if  pressing  her  lips 
to  the  dead! — For  my  part  I  cant  say  I  felt 
more  on  the  occasion  than  I  always  felt  when  poor 
dear  Peter  was  on  the  eve  of  a  cruise;  onfy  I 
mu9t  admit,  that  when  the  time  came  for  shutting 
up  the  tap,  and  for  Van  der  Heyden  to  take  leave, 
and  he  came  as  usual  to  call  for  Alienor,  the  poor 
beast,  instead  of  bounding  forward  to  his  voice  as 
she  usually  did,  (didn't  you,  my  lass? — didn't  you, 
my  good  old  Alienor  ?) — was  nowhere  to  be  found ; 
and  after  a  long  search,  lo !  and  behold,  she  had 
skulked  up  into  Trincia's  chamber,  and  lay  asleep 
beside  the  bed,  and  even  made  a  hard  ado  to  quit 
the  post  when  summoned  by  her  master,  as  though 
she  had  a  presentiment  of  coming  evil.  And  who 
can  say  what  instincts  may  be  vouchsafed  to  dogsl 
We  know  they  are  truer  friends  than  mankind- 
why  not  truer  prophets  ?  However,  not  to  bother 
our  brains  with  surmising  what  wiser  than  our- 
selves will  never  be  able  to  decide,  by  eleven  of  the 
clock  the  house  was  shut,  and  Peter  on  his  road, 
and  Trincia  in  her  bed ;  not  sleeping,  however,—^ 
for  often  has  she  tried  to  describe  to  me  the  rest** 
less  painful  confusion  of  ideas  that  kept  her  eyea 
open  the  greater  part  of  that  unhappy  night." 

**  Peter  Van  der  Heyden  met  with  mischance, 
then,  on  his  way  back  to  Nieuport." 

^^  Not  he  I — He  trudged  gaUy  back,  whistling 
through  the  moonlight,  and  arrived  safe  and  sound 
in  his  own  lodgings,  beside  the  sea-gate  of  the 
town.  But  let  me  tell  you  my  story  in  my  own  way. 
liCt  me  tell  it  as  it  came  to  my  own  knowledge. 
Next  morning  being,  as  you  will  have  borne  in 
mind,  the  festival  of  St.  Sebastian,  (and  you  doubt- 
less remember,  since  you  say  the  English  Catho- 
lics observe  our  festivals  of  the  Church,  that  St. 
Sebastian's  day  is  the  20th  of  January,)  my  daugh* 
ter  came  down  to  breakfast  with  heavy  swollen 
eyelids ; — and  when  I  tried  to  laugh  her  out  of 
countenance,  by  taxing  her  with  having  cried  over 
her  pillow,  because  of  Peter  s  departure,  she  attri* 
buted  her  dejection  to  the  cold. — And  cold  enough 
in  truth  it  was  ;-— three  days'  frost  upon  the  top 
of  a  heavy  snow  :  so  that  such  of  the  Vraeschoot 
farmers  as  were  bound  for  Nieuport  to  assist  at  the 
mass  of  St.  Sebastian,  or  the  supper  that  was  to 
take  place  afterwards,  and  were  too  lazy  to  walk, 
were  forced  to  set  off  in  their  sledges.  Well  I  will 
you  believe  it  1  Nothing  would  serve  Trincia  bnt 
she  must  accompany  her  cousin  Tony  Van  Kerckx, 
who  was  of  the  number,  and  whose  wife  declared 
that  the  wind  was  too  piercing  over  the  marshes, 
for  her  to  venture.  '  But  u;kyr  aaxd  I.  '  What 
would  you  at  Nieuport  V  If  there  were  prize- 
shooUng  going  on,  or  dancing,  or  anything  worth 
seeing  or  hearing,  yon  might  go,  and  weloome.  But 
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this  sapper  is  to  take  place  at  the  cofiee-house  on 
the  ramparts ;  and  though  Peter  certainly  said  the 
hand  of  the  regiment  in  garrison  would  attend  to 
cheer  the  company  of  St.  Sehastian  with  military 
music  during  their  repast,  be  assured  no  women 
will  be  admitted." 

**  I  care  neither  for  prize-shooting,  nor  dancing, 
nor  drum,  nor  fife !"  replied  the  girl.  *^  I  shall  go 
straight,  dear  mother,  to  the  house  of  Peter's  sister, 
in  the  Market  Place,  and  stay  there  with  Aloyxia 
and  the  children,  till  my  cousin  Tony  calls  to  take 
me  home. 

**  And  what,  then,  is  your  object  in  going?" 
said  I. 

**  Cannot  you  guess,  mother  V  replied  Trincia, 
with  her  white  forehead  nearly  as  red  as  her  cheeks. 

*'  But  you  saw  him  only  last  night,"  I  replied, 
rightly  interpreting  her  blush. 

**  I  did,  I  did !  But  if  ever  in  your  early  days  you 
parted  from  my  father,  admit  that  when  he  was  away 
— away  at  a  great  distance — twenty-four  hours 
more  or  less  of  his  company  seemed  an  enjoyment 
to  be  bought  with  millions  !  I  want  to  see  Peter 
again  before  he  goes.  I  dare  not  tell  you,  for  you 
are  in  a  laughing  vein  this  morning,  what  a  dread 
has  come  over  my  soul.  I  am  not  often  anxious, 
mother ;  but  I  know, — ^yes,  dear  mother,  I /eel  and 
KNOW — that  evil  is  at  hand  !  Lei  me  go,  I  beseech 
you,  and  bid  one  more  good-bye  to  Peter." 

**  I  was  not  in  the  habit  then,  any  more  than  I 
am  now,  of  thwarting  the  wishes  of  my  dutiful 
and  excellent  daughter.  So  I  even  complied  with 
her  earnest  entreaties;  and  having  lent  her  my 
furred  capuchon  in  addition  to  her  own  quilted 
faille  of  black  merinos ;  and  having  adjured  our 
kinsman  to  be  careful  over  her,  of  which  I  was  no 
whit  afraid,  away  she  went  with  him,  to  be  in 
time  for  the  grand  mass ;  and  a  doleful  long  day  it 
seemed  to  me  without  her.  The  snow  had  so  drifted 
in  the  night,  that  there  was  no  setting  foot  on  it ; 
and  within  doors,  the  stove  clicked  and  crackled 
with  the  frost ;  and  that  was  all  the  sound  I  heard 
the  whole  day  long,  amid  the  general  muffle  of  the 
weather,  unless  when  the  carillon  of  Vraeschoot 
set  up  its  little  tinkling  chime  at  noon  in  honour 
of  St.  Sebastian,  as  though  it  chose  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  matter  of  the  archers'  patron,  as  well  as  e'er 
a  belfry  in  Flanders ! 

"  The  latest  of  our  Flemish  carouses  terminate  at 
an  hour  you  English  call  early.  This  bowmen's  ban- 
quet was  to  take  place  at  four  o'clock ;  and  with 
ail  the  Faro  like  to  be  drunk  on  the  occasion,  and 
all  the  marches  to  be  played  by  the  band,  at  seven 
all  would  be  over;  and  an  hour  over  the  snow  on 
such  a  moonlight  night,  with  a  horse  so  stout  as 
Tony's,  would  bring  my  daughter  to  my  door. 
Nine  struck,  however;  and,  at  half -past,  according 
to  custom,  rang  the  curfew ;  but  still,  no  Trincia ! 
At  length,  I  closed  the  house  as  usual,  after  seeing, 
as  well-  as  the  moonlight  would  allow,  all  the 
lights  in  the  town  expire  one  by  one.  But  still, — 
still  no  sledge! — By  degrees,  I  grew  alarmed. 
Clear  as  was  the  night,  the  whiteness  of  the  snow 
was  so  dazzling,  that  nothing  could  be  easier  than 
for  a  driver  to  get  off  the  road ;  and  the  ditches, 
though  hard  frozen,  were  very  ioadequate  to  bear 


the  weight  of  a  market-sledge.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  canal  to  be  crossed  twice  betwixt  this  and 
Nieuport :  and  what  with  the  chance  of  overstep- 
ping the  road,  undiscemible  in  the  snow ;  and  the 
probability  that,  having  overstepped  it,  a  drirer 
who  had  been  dining  with  half-a-hondred  joyial 
companions  would  find  his  way  with  his  chaige 
to  the  bottem  of  the  canal, — my  mind  so  siisgave 
me,  that  spite  of  the  bitterness  of  the  night,  and 
having  lent  my  capueh<m  to  Trinda,  I  determined 
to  set  off  and  meet  them  by  the  way." 

^  I  do  not  wonder.  I  should  have  done  asmoch 
in  your  place." 

**  And,  oh !  what  piercing  blasts  would  you  hare 
had  to  encounter,  when,  after  passing  the  embank- 
ments of  Vraeschoot,  the  salt  marshes  lay  before 
you  like  a  glacier !  How  the  wind  shrieked  and 
sciieamed  like  a  witch  at  her  mischief!  Aboat 
half  a  league  from  the  town,  too,  there  mingkd 
with  its  shrill  whistle,  a  still  stranger  noise,— the 
cackling  of  a  prodigious  flight  of  wild  geese,  such 
as  is  often  on  the  wing  in  frosty  moonlight  niglits 
in  these  countries.  Still  I  went  on,  and  on ;  but 
no  signs  of  the  sledge !  No  marks  on  the  snow 
fallen  since  morning,  of  either  hoof  or  wheel !  Not 
a  vehicle  could  have  returned  to  Vraeschoot  from 
the  supper.  This  was  at  least  some  comfort  Yet 
I  could  not  help  fancying  that  some  evil  must  have 
chanced  in  Nieuport  to  detain  them ;  and  being 
now  nerved  to  the  cold,  so  that  my  old  frame  glow- 
ed again,  I  pursued  my  way  ; — satisfied  that  one 
or  other  of  the  sledges, — ^the  first  I  happened  to 
encounter, — would  find  room  for  me  homewards. 

"  None,  however, — not  one, — was  I  destined  to 
meet ;  and  nearly  two  hours  must  have  gone  over 
my  head,  and  more  than  two  leagues  under  my  feet, 
when  at  a  distance,  beyond  the  glacis,  which  was 
imperceptible  from  the  self-colour  of  the  snow,  I 
saw  the  fanal  or  beacon-light  of  the  harboar  of 
Nieuport  !-*-Ah  1  it  was  a  joyful  sight ; — ^not  jor- 
ful,  indeed,  as  that  of  the  sledge  would  have  be^ 
bearing  back  my  child  safie  and  sound, — but  enongh 
to  make  my  old  heart  dance  within  me ! 

**  Right  glad  was  I  to  reach  the  gates.  Thon^ 
little  had  I  ever  expected  to  approach  them  in  the 
dead  of  night,  on  foot,  alone,  and  in  a  mood  like 
one  distracted  I — For  you  may  gueas  that  a  thoa- 
sand  vague  terrors  on  the  girl's  account,  had,  br 
this  time,  added  themselves  to  my  anxiety, — fihe, 
who  never  in  her  bom  days  had  slept  a  night  from 
under  my  roof,  save  under  that  of  her  good  annt) 
— ^now  too  much  our  enemy  to  have  invited  her  to 
play  the  truant  thus  ! — ^What  was  I  to  think  !— 

**  'Twas  no  surprise  to  me,  meanwhile,  to  find  ths 
drawbridge  up,  and  be  challenged  by  the  sentuiel* 
^  A  friend,'  did  not  suffice  me  as  password  to  ob- 
tain admittance.  He  asked  my  name ;  and  when 
I  answei-ed  Lottje  Van  Kerckx,  instead  of  de- 
manding my  passport,  as  I  expected  the  next 
afiront  would  be,  said  it  was  '  right  welL*  In* 
stantly  the  bridge  was  lowered ;  and,  is  I  went 
over  and  passed  under  the  gateway,  he  bade 
me  *  haste  or  I  should  be  too  late,'  as  though  he 
supposed  me  to  be  bound  on  some  especial  errand. 
I  had  half  a  mind  to  ask  liim  whether  the  St  Se- 
bastian supper  had  been  kept  up  till  an  uraM^'f 
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l&te  hour,  or  whether  anything  sinister  had  occur- 
red. Bat,  somehow  or  other,  the  question  stuck 
in  my  throat.  For  the  life  and  soul  of  me,  I  could 
not  utter  a  syUahle !" — 

*^  You  are  agitated  even  now ! — ^Compose  your- 
self! compose  yourself! — You  shall  tell  me  the 
rest  of  your  interesting  story  another  time,"  said 
I,— trusting,  however,  that  she  would  scorn  to 
profit  by  the  permission  ;  for  I  was  greatly  inter- 
ested,— ^the  more  so  that,  from  the  strange  eager 
face  with  which  poor  Alienor  stood  listening  al- 
most as  anxiously  as  myself,  one  might  really 
have  fancied  she  understood  every  word  of  the  nar- 
ration, in  which  the  familiar  names  of  Peter  and 
Trincia  so  often  recurred. 

''I  pushed  my  way  straight  to  the  market- 
place,"— ^resumed  Vrouw  Van  Kerckx, — **  where 
abided  Peter's  sister ;  and  so  silent  were  the  de- 
serted streets,  that  the  sound  of  my  sabots  on  the 
beaten  snow  seemed  to  bring  echoes  from  the  houses. 
Bat,  if  you'll  believe  me,  eager  as  I  was  for  a  sight 
of  my  poor  girl's  face,  no  sooner  did  I  come  within 
view  of  the  dwelling  of  Van  der  Heyden's  sister, 
Aloyxsia,  than  I  would  have  given  much  to  be 
assured  there  was  no  Trincia  Van  Kerckx  within 
her  doors !-— For  late,  or  rather  early,  as  it  was, 
(the  small  hours  were  passing,)  and  dark  as  was 
every  other  house  and  homestead  in  the  town  of 
Nienport,  that  one  was  bright  in  every  window ! 
Feeling  sure,  therefore,  that  some  sort  of  junket  or 
festivity  was  going  on — perhaps  a  masked  dancing- 
bout,  (for  the  carnival  had  begun,)  I  dreaded  lest 
I  should  find  my  girl  had,  for  the  first  time,  de- 
ceived me ;  and  that  her  real  errand  to  the  town 
had  been  to  join  the  revellers  at  the  house  of  her 
sister-in-law." 

^  I  am  convinced  you  wronged  her ! " 

"Wronged  her, — ^poor  unhappy  child! — Th4St 
did  I,  indeed !  So  far  from  having  a  bad  motive 
for  her  excursion,  heaven  itself  must  have  inspired 
her  with  the  impulse  to  visit  Nieuport  that  day ; 
for  otherwise,  she  had  never  beheld  Peter  Van  der 
Heyden's  loving  face  again ! — Those  lights — ^those 
fatal  lights  that  streamed  from  his  sister's  win- 
dows—were the  tapers  burning  round  his  corpse!'* 

"  Alas !  poor  Trincia !" 

**  She  was  not,  at  that  moment,  so  much  to  be 
pitied ;  for  when  I  entered  the  house,  the  press 
and  movement  of  the  strangers  who  filled  it  was 
towards  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  into  which  they 
had  removed  my  daughter;  and  there  she  lay, 
lifeless  as  marble,  on  the  bed,  going  from  one 
fainting  fit  into  another ; — so  that  the  doctors,  who 
had  b^n  summoned  to  poor  Van  der  Heyden, 
were  busy  by  her  side,  suggesting  first  one  thing, 
then  another, — and  evidently  in  some  alarm  lest 
all  their  remedies  should  fail.  At  first,  you  may 
suppose,  all  my  care  was  for  her;  for  on  asking 
the  first  person  I  met  on  the  stair  for  Trincia  Van 
Kerckx,  I  was  taken  straight  to  the  room  where 
she  lay  by  those  who  fancied  I  must,  of  course, 
know  all  that  had  befallen  ;  and  so  long  as  I  saw 
her  lie  insensible  before  me,  (an  only  chUd — I  never 
had  another,)  my  heart  and  soul  were  in  her  revi- 
val ; — so  that  I  never  so  much  as  cared  to  ask  what 
had  brought  her  to  that  state.    '  She  was  dying  !* 


they  said.  To  me  what  mattered  it  wh^ !  At 
last, — ^more  than  an  hour  after  my  arrival,  and 
when  the  agony  of  my  mind  had  changed  the 
frozen  condition  in  which  I  entered  the  house  into 
such  a  state  of  excitement  as  made  the  big  drops 
fall  from  my  forehead  like  rain, — ^the  poor  child 
opened  her  heavy  eyes ; — ^yea,  opened  them,  and 
knew  me ; — ^for  her  first  movement  was  to  raise  to 
her  lips  my  hand  that  was  fondly  clasping  hers, — ^ 
and  then,  the  first  sound  she  uttered  was  the  name 
of  poor  Peter;  but  so  faintly — so  very  faintly, 
that  I  was  forced  to  bend  down  my  ear  to  her  pil- 
low that  I  might  catch  the  words  she  was  muttering: 

"  Where  is  he— where  is  Peter  T*  said  I,  turning 
to  the  person  nearest  me.  *'  Can't  somebody  fetch 
him? — He  was  to  sup  with  the  company  of  St. 
Sebastian." 

^'The  person  I  addressed  (one  of  his  sister  s  neigh- 
bours) stared  at  me  as  though  I  were  possessed  ; 
and  put  her  finger  to  her  lips  in  token  of  silence. 

**  Have  they  quarrelled,  then  ?"  said  I,  in  a 
whisper, — ^now  fancying  I  understood  the  cause  of 
Trincia's  illness.  **  Have  he  and  my  daughter  had 
any  words?  No  wonder  the  poor  child  is  in  this 
state !" 

^*  No  wonder,  indeed  I"  replied  the  woman.  ''But 
hush !— -She  is  conscious  now,  and  will  hear  you. 
— Do  not  mention  his  name !" 

"  She  was  conscious ;  for  she  stretched  out  her 
poor  arms  towards  me,  till  they  were  clasped  round 
my  neck ;  and  in  a  piteous  voice  besought  me  to 
take  her  to  Peter.  I  told  her  she  was  not  strong 
enough  to  move, — ^that  the  doctors,  on  quitting  the 
house  on  the  first  symptom  of  her  amendment,  had 
desired  she  should,  on  no  account,  attempt  to  rise. 

"  I  must — ^I  MUST  see  him  again  T  was  Trincia's 
frantic  answer. 

**  You  shall  see  him,  my  child !— He  shall  come 
to  YOU,— I  will  send  for  him  1"  said  I.  "  What- 
ever misunderstanding  may  have  arisen  between 
you,  lovers'  quarrels  are  but  the  renewing  of  love ; 
and  Peter  will  come  if  I  make  it  a  request  of  mine. 
— Never,  for  a  moment,  did  he  fail  towards  me  in 
the  duty  of  a  son !" 

**  Before  I  had  done  speaking,  my  poor  gLrPs  arms 
were  suddenly  unloosed  from  my  neck ;  and  back 
she  fell  again  upon  the  pillow  from  which  she  had 
upraised  herself,  as  cold  as  a  stone. 

''I  warned  you  to  hold  your  peace !"  said  the 
woman  who  was  assisting  me.  **  I  knew  her  fits 
would  come  on  again,  if  you  mentioned  his  name !  ** 

''  Why,  you  heard  her  ask  to  see  him  ?  She  at 
least  bears  him  no  malice.  If  he  were  here,  his 
voice  would  revive  her  twice  as  soon  as  the  burnt 
feathers  you  are  holding  to  her  nose." 

"  May  be,  it  would, — poor  fellow  '.—But  Peter 
Van  der  Heyden's  voice  she  will  never  hear  again  !" 

"  Never  hear  again?" 

''  Why,  is  it  possible  you  don't  know  what  has 

happened  ? Listen,  listen  !  do  you  not  hear  the 

priests'  voices  below  ?" 

"  I  obeyed,  and  heard  a  mournful  chanting  from 
the  ground-floor  rooms  !  My  heart  sickened  within 
me ! — It  was  the  Psalm  of  Intercession  for  the  dead. 

**  Poor  Aloyxsia's  first  thought,  when  others  sent 
for  the  doctor^  was  to  send  for  the  priests !"  obserr* 
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ed  my  companion^  shrugging  her  shoulders ;  ^^as 
if  they  could  do  anything  at  such  a  moment,  ex- 
cept add  to  the  general  confusion ! " 

"  My  poor  Peter — my  own  dear,  precious  son  ! " 
cried  I,  losing  sight  of  the  temporary  evil  hefore 
xne  in  this  far  greater  misfortune.  **  Dearest 
Trincia  ! — no  wonder  I  find  her  thus  ! " 

"  No  wonder.  Indeed ! — And  for  any  comfort  she 
will  henceforward  find  in  this  world,  as  well  for  her, 
perhaps,  if  she  never  opened  her  eyes  again !"  replied 
the  woman, — still  continuing  tohathe  my  daughter  s 
temples  with  vinegar.  **  They  did  love  each  other 
most  dearly — ay  I  and  from  children  upwards !  ** 

"I,  who  was  full  of  my  own  grief  at  that  moment, 
could  have  smitten  the  foolish  woman  for  seeming 
to  say,  it  were  hetter  my  child  should  have  died 
with  Peter.  However,  not  to  keep  you  in  further 
suspense,  (since  you  can  well  figure  to  yourself  all 
ihe  care  we  hestowed  on  the  restoration  of  that 
poor  girl,)  suffice  it,  that  when  morning  dawned,  I 
was  able  to  leave  her  for  a  moment,  and  comply 
with  Aloyxsia's  wish,  that  I  should  go,  like  the 
others,  and  throw  holy  water  on  the  dead.  But 
that  ceremony  was  not  enough  for  me  /  Having 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  religion  towards  him,  in  spite 
of  the  presence  of  the  lay  vicar  who  remained  re- 
citing his  breviary  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  I  took 
his  clay-cold  hand  in  mine,  and  parted  his  wet  and 
matted  locks,  even  as  I  had  seen  my  daughter  do 
the  preceding  night,  to  press  my  lips  to  his  poor 
forehead,—- colder  than  the  ice  I  had  been  traversing 
to  reach  that  heart-breaking  spectacle !     At  that 


moment  h^  looked  so  tranquil,— so  happy,— there 
was  such  a  sweet,  melancholy  smile  upon  his  coun- 
tenance,— ^that  one  might  almost  have  thought  he 
enjoyed  the  grief  we  were  enduring.  Yes !  I  felt 
that  never,  in  his  life-time,  had  I  loved  him  as  1 
did  then  !  My  child  that  was  to  have  been !— my 
])rave,  kind,  thoughtful,  devoted  son ! " 

And  covering  her  face  with  her  clasped  hands, 
Vrouw  Van  Kerckx  began  to  sob  distractedly,  as 
though  the  dreadful  scene  were  again  passing 
before  her  ;  while  poor  Alienor,  moved  bj  her 
distress,  and  seemingly  understanding  its  origin, 
uttered  a  sort  of  low  whining  cry,  till  the  good 
woman  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  withdraw 
one  of  her  hands  from  her  face,  and  place  it  ca« 
ressingly  on  the  head  of  the  faithful  dog. 

^  Poor  Alienor  might  tell  you  all  this  as  well  as 
I,  if  she  could  speak ! "  she  resumed,  after  fondling 
the  animal ; — "  for  there  she  lay,  at  the  foot  of  the 
table  on  which  they  had  placed  the  body  of  her 
master  ; — shivering  with  tiie  freezing  waters  she 
had  not  courage  to  shake  from  her  coat, — fihiyering 
and  miserable,  conscious  as  any  present  that  the 
kindly  soul  on  which  she  was  dependent  was  gone 
for  ever, — ^that  she  should  never  be  caressed  again 
by  the  hand  of  Peter  Van  der  Heyden ! — Lord- 
Lord  I — why  do  I  dwell  upon  it  all ! — ^How  hare  1 
the  heart  to  dwell  upon  it ! " 

'^  Let  us  say  no  more,  then,  on  the  subject,"  said 
I ;  ''  though,  I  confess,  I  am  most  eager  to  learn 
how  that  brave  fellow  came  by  his  untimely  end?" 
{T^be  concluded  in  our  next,) 
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Thb  duty  which  devolves  upon  us  in  the  pass- 
ing year  is  wholly  one  of  ease  and  pleasure.  The 
iionoared  guests  whom  we  have  at  this  time  to 
marshal  to  their  places  at  our  Banquet  require  no 
elabor|tte  introduction.  Their  names,  whether 
baptismal  or  as  they  are  registered  in  our  pages, 
are  already  '^  dear  and  familiar"  to  our  readers. 
No  preliminary  flourish  of  trumpets  is  required  to 
awaken  attention  to  a  first  Horatian  attempt  by 
the  Corn-Law  Rhymer;  to  a  voice  issuing  from 
the  gnve  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  bewailing  the 
untimely  loss  of  him  w^hom  Scott  lia9  lamented 
as  '^alight  too  soon  extinguished;"  to  the  ani- 
mated descant  of  J.  S.  B.  on  the  brave  field  of 
Rullion  Green ;  or  to  the  varied  lyric  effusions  bear- 
ing to  your  younger  readers — ^may  we  not  say  it  ? 
7-the  charmed  initials  of  L.  D.,  V.,  G.  P.,  J.  A.  0., 
and  others  equally  beloved  and  welcome,  that  have 
now  for  many  successive  years  graced  our  pages. 

To  the  present  Feast,  we  have  very  sparingly 
introduced  fresh  guests.  Among  so  many  young 
candidates  for  laurels,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
choose.  Let  not  those,  however,  who  find  no  place 
be  either  too  deeply  disappointed,  nor  at  all  de- 
jected. We  permit  them  to  be  as  angry  as  they 
please ;  while  reflecting  that,  for  each  and  all  of 
them  who  shall  be  found  to  deserve  it,  "  there  is 
a  braw  time  comin' ; "  and  a  manly  spirit — and 
every  true  poet  must  first  be  a  man — would  scorn  to 
wish  for  more.  Besides  this  solid  and  broad  ground 


of  encouragement^  the  composition  of  poetry,  or 
even  mere  v^rse-meting,  the  stringing  together  of 
the  veriest  doggrel  rhymes,  is,  we  hold,  eminently 
improving  and  self-rewarding,  if  the  tuneful  art 
is  exercised  without  that  very  extravagant  or 
over- weening  conceit  of  the  writer's  crudest  pe^ 
formances,  which,  while  it  makes  him  ridiculoai^ 
satisfactorily  demonstrates  his  inherent  incapacity 
for  better  things. 

To  disappomted  young  candidates^  for  all  of 
whom  we  feel  a  peculiar  tenderness,  we  shall  make, 
as  we  imagine,  a  completely  satisfactory  vindia- 
tion  <Jf  their  sentence  of  temporary,  or  be  it  pe^ 
petual,  exclusion  from  our  Feast,  when  we  franklj 
avow,  that  had  Byron  sent  us  liis  first  verses  for 
our  Banquet  of  this  Anno^Domini  1843,  we  miul 
have  proved  as  dull  and  unprescient  as  EdlnbuigH 
Reviewers,  and  have  rejected  them ;  though  (e^eiy 
gentle  Muse,  and  every  reverential  feeling  forbid!) 
we  could  no  more  have  sneered  at  them  than  have 
ridiculed  the  first  attempts  of  an  infant  to  w&Ik 
alone.  Nay,  had  Burns  sent  us  the  reputed  first- 
fruits  of  his  muse^ 

In  Maucbline  there  dwells 
FIto  handsome  young  belles — 

we  very  much  fear  that  we  should  have  been  » 
entirely  destitute  of  chirvq^aneef  as  to  hare  sub- 
jected them  to  the  same  cold  treatment 

Like  these  two  great  lights,  and  like  other  dii^ 
tinguished  poets  of  small  and  cradc  beginxus^ 
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some  of  oar  nameless  qorrespondents  may  largely 
possess  the  Heaven-giyen  gift  of  poetic  genius ;  but 
until  their  light  shall  shine  forth  in  some  one  strik- 
ing manifestation^  though  but  a  sudden  and  fitful 
flashy  we  are  compelled  to  delay  judgment.  Let 
this  be  received  as  a  general  answer  to  all  who  do 
us  the  honour  to  request  our  critical  opinion  as  to 
their  untried,  or  faintly-indicated  powers ;  and  as 
a  ciyil,  if  tacit,  reply  as  to  our  estimate  of  certain 
pedbnaasces  snbmitted  to  ns  with  many  hopes  and 
£Nuni-«and  likewise  with 

^  Gtotie  wishes  long  subdued, 
Snbdned  and  cherishM  long,'" — 

for  immediate  publication  in  ourindulgent  eolumns. 
And  now,  without  fqrther  preface,  we  proceed 
to  the  nune  agreeable-— to  the  wholly  agreeably 
part  of  our  pleasant  office. 


PART  I. 
MISCELI^AUEOUS. 

NAPOLEON  AT  TH£  INVALIDED 

A  BECOLlSCTIOa  OF  PARIS  JN  184^. 
'Xm^tt  iim^u,  »«/  Tftitvr  ciXintrau. — Sophoc,  AJoJf, 

No  life  I  'tis  feyer  all,  a  maniac's  heat, 

Whose  mirth  affrights,  and  sleep  of  palsy  tells  I — 

Oh !  from  this  glare,  the  tramp  of  shameless  feet, 

The  lond  pretence,  tiie  din  of  Folly's  bells. 

Turns  thy  worn  spirit,  thirstiog  but  to  meet 

Some  breese  unstained,  some  p&ce  where  Silence  dwells! 

Then  oome  I  in  yonder  pile,  to  earth  inclined. 

With  one  grare  image  calm  thy  aching  mind ! 

Napoleon  sleeps  in  Paris !  on  the  shore 
Where  his  last  murmurs  for  a  soldier's  grare 
In  earth  belored,  his  cwtors  did  implore 
Too  long  in  vain  I— till  Hate  at  length  ^orgaye, 
And  monarcba  trembled  at  his  dust  no  more,    ' 
When,  sought  with  seeming  homage,  o'er  the  wave 
Again  the  Exile  to  his  home  was  borne, 
And  France  uprose  to  greet  his  third  return. 

Beneath  the  dome  that  shields  what  War  could  spare 
Of  his  grim  bands,  the  Warrior's  bed  they  made  3 
The  trophies  of  a  hundred  battles  are 
His  peerless  pillow ;  at  his  feet  is  laid 
The  8ceptre*sword  no  feebler  son  shall  bare : 
Alone,  in  memories  of  his  might  arrayed. 
He  sleeps : — ^no  borrowed  pomp,  or  bootless  line 
Degrades,  as  yet,  the  plain  majestic  shrine: 

So  rests  the  Great  Destroyer !    But  the  race 
That  knew  his  Toiee  are  goue,  or  kneel  to-day 
At  meaner  feet ;  and  petty  hands  elfftce 
From  aU  his  thrones  the  traces  of  his  sway ; — 
The  wanderer  to  his  stately  resting-place, 
Sare  some  pale  annalist  or  veteran  grey. 
Beholds  no  pilgrim  there,  that  bends  in  grief 
O'er  the  cold  relics  of  the  wondrous  chief. 

The  Sent  of  Gaul !  the  Idol  bright  and  dread 
Whom  Franee  adored ; — and  thrill'd  by  each  recoil 
Of  the  torn  hosts  that  roll'd  beneath  his  tread. 
Grew  drunk  with  pride  I — His  glories  and  his  toil 
Were  larish'd  on  her  brow :  his  triumphs  fed 
Her  heart  with  joy,  her  temples  fill'd  with  spoil 
Of  flfly  realms : — ^and  now — oaa  France  afford 
No  more  remembrance  to  her  buried  sword  1 

I  saw  one  pilgrim  in  the  motley  crowd, 
Who  browned ;  methought  recalling  him  he  saw 
Of  yore — his  chief— a  sunbeam  through  the  c1qu4 
Lurid  with  battle ;  or  beheld  him  draw 
His  harrow  o'er  the  necks  of  Kaisers  bowed 
With  fear ; — io  days  when  legions  asked  no  law 
But  his  brief  word,  no  guerdon  but  his  smile. 
To  shake  tiie  world  from  Weser  to  the  Nile, 


At  once  the  shadows  o'er  that  silent  clay 
Which  late  was  empire,  yanished  from  his  sight : 
And  crowned  by  France  in  one  imperial  day. 
He  saw  him  rise  :r-or  radiant  in  the  light 
Of  Austerlitz,— or  towering  where  the  way 
Looks  down  on  Italy  !-~and  bail'd  at  night 
By  the  red  watch-fires  with  a  soldier's  cheer^ 
Again  he  dreamed  that  wondrous  voice  to  hear  I 

And  like  a  charger  at  the  trumpet's  call 
He  started,— all  forgotten  that  before 
His  eyes  lay  darkling : — but  perchance  the  paU 
Stirred  in  the  wind,  or  on  the  hollow  floor 

Some  ruder  footstep  echoed  through  the  hall : ^ 

'Twas  gone ! — he  woke  to  sadness,  saddened  more 
By  that  brief  dream :— as  o'er  a  midnight  waste 
The  clouds  seem  darker  when  the  lightning  's  past. 

He  woke,  and  gazed  around.    A  vulgar  few 
Were  striving  at  the  grate,  and  peering  in 
Eager  and  shameless,  like  the  rankest  crew 
That  brawl  for  pastime  till  the  sports  begin : 
While  one,  that  guides  for  hire  the  idler^  view. 
Rehearsed  his  droning  story  'midst  the  din. 
As  in  some  stroller's  show,  where  nought  restrains 
The  meanest  gaisis,  and  the  meanest  gains. 

One,  too,  was  there,  an  alien,  and  a  son 
Of  England,  her,  of  all  that  warrior's  foes 
The  fellest  and  the  last ;  whose  hand  alone 
Was  never  spread  for  respite,  and  from  whose 
Sea- citadel  rsooU'd  hit  power  o'ergrown, 
Like  angry  waves  that  break  in  fruitless  blows  ;— 
The  land  he  hated  most,  and  most  pursued 
With  vain  despite,  and  bitterness  offend.-* 

Yet  only,  midst  them  all,  that  one  drew  nigh 

Where  humbled  lay  his  country's  direst  foe. 

With  bated  footsteps,  and  regardful  eye 

Cast  on  the  bier  and  banners  laid  below. 

And  sighed  :  **  alas  1  great  heart,  that  swelled  se  high. 

Shrunk  to  this  urn  !  the  mijesty  and  show 

That  dazzled  myriads,  spent,  and  nanow'd  all 

To  this  pale  niche,  a  coffin  and  a  pall  1 " 

— Not  that  he  loved  his  oountty  least ;  or  shared 
In  the  dull  ecstasy  of  eyes  grown  dim 
With  gazing  on  the  orb  of  power ;  nor  cared 
For  all  the  gold  that  hides  the  aspect  grim 
Of  Wrong,  and  coins  it  Glory  ; — ^but  compared 
The  rise  and  exit — all  that  spoke  of  him 
To  Time — ^his  own  vast  wishes — and  the  doom, 
A  few  cold  ashes,  a  neglected  Tomb  ! 

And  as  it  were  some  visioB,  Ihce  to  face 
Before  him  rose  the  fkte  that  flings  aside 
The  bravest  daring  of  a  pigmy  race, 
And  bids  the  dust  to  whioh  they  turn  deride 
The  nothingness,  and  pains,  and  shallow  space 
Of  even  the  Gods  of  Time  I  For  such,  he  cried. 
Were  the  quick  wonders,  and  the  ^ant  throes 
Of  this,  the  greatest ;— such  the  chilling  close  I — 

And,  weeping,  turned  away  !  The  veteran  eyed 
The  heedless  crowd  ;  it  stnng  with  treble  smart, 
That  midst  their  mirth  untimed  his  country's  pride 
Should  wake  a  stranger's  pity  : — but  his  heart 
Was  opened  towards  him, — silent,  side  by  side 
They  left  the  tomb,  and  seem'd  in  love  to  part ; — > 
For  kindred  grief  the  alien's  soil  forgave. 
And  made  them  brothers  at  the  warrior's  graTe  I        V. 

WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOUR ! 

Thy  neighbour  who  \  son  of  the  wild  I 
**  All  who,  with  me,  the  desert  roam  $ 
The  freemen  sprung  from  Abram's  child, 
Whose  sword 's  his  life,  a  tent  his  home— 
Whose  steeds,  with  mine,  have  drunk  the  well 
Of  Hagar  and  of  Ishmael." 

Thy  neighbour  who  I  oh  tell  me,  thou, 
With  burning  cheek,  and  eyes  of  flame  I— 
**  The  iron  b^ast — the  dauntless  brow*^ 
The  lools  that  Persia  oo«ld  not  tame  i 
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The  free — ^the  brsTe— by  me  led  on — 
The  conquering  bands  of  Mftnthon  I" 

Who  were  thy  neighbonze !  nune  them,  thon. 

The  lire  of  ftoademie  lore — 

There  'b  something  on  thy  noble  brow 

Bespeaks  a  spirit  that  can  soar  ; 

The  echoes  tell — while  Plato  smiles, 

**  The  free  of  Doric  lands  and  isles." 

Who  is  onr  neighbour  t  Ask  at  Rome 
The  marble  bust — ^the  monld'ring  heaps  ; — 
At  Ctesiphon,  the  Parthan's  home — 
His  bow 's  now  broke,  his  charger  sleeps — 
At  erery  mound  that  awes  or  flhocks. 
From  Indus  to  the  Grampian  rocks. 


A  Toice  comes  o'er  the  northern 

A  Toice  fh>m  many  a  palmy  shore — 

Our  neighbour  who  t  **  The  free — ^the  braTe— 

Our  brother  clansmen,  red  with  gore. 

Who  battled  on  our  left  or  right, 

With  fierce  goodwiU  and  giant  might." 

Who,  then,  's  our  neighbour  I  Son  of  God, 
In  meekness  and  in  mildness  come  ! — 
Oh  I  shed  the  light  of  lift  abroad. 
And  burst  the  cerements  of  the  tomb  ! 
Then  bid  earth's  rising  myriads  moTe 
From  land  to  land  on  wings  of  lore. 

Our  neighbour's  home  's  in  CTery  clime 
Of  sun-bright  tint,  or  darker  hue, — 
The  home  of  man  since  ancient  time, 
Th»  bright  green  isles,  'mid  oceans  blue; 
Or  rocks,  where  clouds  and  tempests  roll 
In  awfhl  grandeur  near  the  pole. 

My  neighbour,  he  who  groans  and  toils. 

The  sen  and  slaye,  on  Mil  and  plain 

Of  Europe,  or  of  India's  soils, — 

On  Asia,  or  on  Afric's  main, — 

Or  in  Columbia's  marshes  deep, 

Whffire  Congo's  daughters  bleed  and  weep. 

Poor,  sobbing  thing,  dark  as  thy  sire. 
Or  mother  sad,  heartbroken,  lorn — 
And  will  they  quench  a  sacred  fire  1 — 
And  shall  that  child  from  her  be  torn ! — 
Tis  done — poor  wrecks,  your  cup  is  gall ; 
Yet  ye're  my  neighbours,  each  and  all. 

Who  is  my  neighbour  I  Is  it  he 

Who  moTOS  triumphant  down  the  Tale, 

While  shouting  myriads  bend  the  knee. 

And  poison  all  the  passing  gale 

With  adulation's  rankest  breath, 

To  one  whose  trade  is  that  of  death  t — 

Yes ;  he 's  my  neighbonr— he  and  they 
Who  press  around  yon  gallant  steed, 
Tlmt,  in  the  freniy  of  the  fray, 
Has  orown'd  his  rider's  ruthless  deed— 
Crush'd  out  life's  slowly  ebbing  fiood, 
And  staSn'd  his  iron  hoofs  in  blood  1 

The  gallant  chief  is  passing  by. 
And  crowds  on  crowds  hang  round  his  way. 
And  youth  has  lift  the  Toice  on  high, 
And  age  has  bared  his  locks  of  gray ; 
And  gentle  forms,  like  birds  on  wing. 
Are  passing  by  and  worshipping  I 

My  neighbours  all— each  needs  a  sigh. 
Each  in  due  form  a  friendly  prayer  : — 
**  Oh  !  raise  the  low,  bring  down  the  high 
To  wisdom's  point,  and  fix  them  there  ; 
Where  men  are  men,  and  pomp  and  pride 
Are  mark'd,  and  doom'd,  and  crucified." 

Thou  art  my  neighbour,  child  of  pain  ; 
And  thou,  lorn  pilgrim,  steep'd  in  woe  ; 
Our  neighbour  she,  with  frenzied  brain, 
Whose  pangs  we  little  reck  or  know  ; 
Who  lored  while  hope  and  reason  shone. 
Nor  ceased  to  lore  when  both  were  gone. 


And  if  on  this  green  earth  there  be 
One  heart  by  Mlefhl  malice  strung, 
A  breast  that  harbours  ill  to  me, 
A  sland'h>us,  fidse,  reriling  tongue,— 
My  neighbour  he — and  I  forgive ; 
Oh  !  may  he  turn,  repent,  and  liTe. 

A  CLEVELAND  SKETCH. 


AviccL 


THBLOTSBS. 
By  J.  Waucbe  Obo,  Baq.,  Author  of  *•  Bngtaiid,''  a  Fov,  kt, 
"IntlM  Hotpttelondoiradlqraii  sooogkor  of  Sir  Chuln ' 


at  KliU«tbsm,  imoqgat  oChw  nalunl  sad  sxtOldBl  enioiiste,  bt 
Tsvy  ringnlar  tna.  It  had  boon  out  down  taiKifUaellMinPttk,  bat, 
upon  its  bofa«  mUt  by  tho  ifoodBMa'k  wodgo,  tho  hottt  of  tin  few 
tunod  out  loond  andontliv,  tiaoootinud  port  whidioBclandttWii 
akwat  tho  *fc«rfc«fM  of  floor  tnebot. 

**  Roond tho  Innor  bolo,  or  hoort,  which  is  abouta  Ibol ta  dfuHlv. 
are  NToml  lotttn,  eonrod  in  a  nido  and  Mtmingly  hnsnlirBnaff ; 
but  upon  a  cJoar  ohoaiation  aro  flouid  to  wind  tai  a  iiM  floni,  aai 
tiw  foOowtas  oouplot  ia  plainly  leglbio:— 

*'  *  This  tbbb  ion«  Txin  wimnaa  meaa. 
Two  mua  iatxbs  xmd  waul  ummm.' " 

Pleasant  are  thy  Tales,  Kirkleatham, 
Bright  and  glad  yon  golden  tide ; — 

Hark !  a  thousand  choral  Toioes 
From  old  Ocean  rolling  wide : 

Erery  cavern,  fountain,  hUl, 

Tto  LoTe  and  Hope  are  sacred  still. 

There  the  monarch  oak-tree  wantons 

In  his  pride  of  pomp  and  power ; 
There  the  wild-rose,  there  the  woodbine, 

Gittly  flaunt  their  summer  hour : 
There  sweet  Nature's  choristers 
Deftly  pour  harmonious  airs. 

When  the  wild-birds  carol'd  highest. 
Piercing  heaven's  abysm  clear, — 

Ere  the  spring-fiowers  closed  their  eyelids, 
Pillow'd  on  their  forest  bier^ — 

Paced  two  lovers  through  the  woods. 

Sweet  Kirkleatham's  solitudes. 

Who  can  picture  how  they  linger'd 

In  each  pleasant,  gay  alcove  f 
Words  of  passion,  sighs  of  rapture — 

All  the  ecstacy  of  love  : — 
Who  evoke  a  semblance  Hir, 
Of  that  young,  devoted  pair  t 

Dreams  of  Venus,  of  Adonis, 

Dian  and  Endymion  bright, 
(When  the  world  was  fresh  and  Joyous,) 

Danle  with  poetic  light : 
Yea,  a  glory  fills  mine  eyes 
From  tM  bowers  of  panulise  I 

Young  and  flur^-— (0,  never  doubt  it  \y- 
Eyes  that  mock'd  the  asure  deeps ; 

Nees  of  snow,  as  May  flowers  fragrant; 
Tresses  bright  as  evening  streaks : 

Such  wert  thou,  beloved  maid, — 

Heaven's  whole  treasury  display'd  I 

Who  the  youth! — some  rustic  poet^ 

Iheamer  of  the  woodlands  he  t 
Hill-side  shepherd!  joyous  ploughman  f 

Pilgrim  o'er  the  lonely  sea  1 
Little  recks  it, — Lovb  was  his — 
Youth,  and  Hope,  and  Happiness ! 

From  the  fierce,  the  surging  bUlow, 

From  the  thunderbolts  of  war. 
Came  he  forth  to  see  his  true-love. 

From  the  gory  fields  afkri 
Haply,  this  &  ihrewell  token 
Of  a  fond  heart  well-nigh  broken ! 

Spring  ponr'd  forth  her  virgin  glories, 

Verdant  shade,  and  sunny  hue. 
Whilst  from  every  secret  covert 

Rose  the  blackbird's  song,  as  now; 
And  each  mellow  distant  wave 
Chimed  a  dirge  o'er  Memory's  grare. 
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Twere  m  Ule  too  oft  repeated, 
Ho^  that  maiden's  heart  beat  high. 

When  the  tender  ecroU  was  sculptnred. 
What  entrancements  flll'd  her  eye  !— 

**  This  tbbk  long  timb  winrns  beab. 

Two  TBirS  LOTBBa  DID  WALK  HBBB.'* 

Hearen  was  witness  of  their  bridal^— 

Never  breath'd  a  holier  tow; 
Nature  sang  their  hymeneal, 

Kiss'd  with  nectar  lips  each  brow : 
LoTo  protected — ^rirtaoos  love— 
Sach  as  seraphs  feel  aboTo. 

Now,  ahis!  the  grove  is  Tanish*d>— 
All  the  Terdant  bonghs  are  dead,— 

Gsaaed  the  wild-bird's  Joyons  mnsio. 
Angel  strains  diTinely  wed : 

Now,  no  more  the  toneftil  breeze 

Muimue  Natnre's  minstrelsys. 

Now,  no  more  the  erening  Toiees 
Edho  where  that  maiden  stood, — 

Sounds  of  waters,  hymnings  holy, 
(Gnests  of  woodland  solitnde,)-- 

AIl  are  gone — the  yery  tree. 

Tablet  of  their  memory  I 

They  are  gone,  too-happy  loTers — 

Living  pulses  beat  no  more ; 
Keener  bUsses,  deeper  raptures, 

Greet  them  on  the  Eternal  shore ; 
As  those  lovers  lov'd  below. 
Sister  angels  love  them  now ! 

But,  though  fled  from  human  vision, 
Not  from  human  hearts  they  fade ; 

Sacred  is  the  grove  they  wander'd. 
Sacred  every  nook  and  glade : 

Nature's  self  doth  **  witness  beab. 

Two  TBUB  LOVEBS  DID  WALK  HBBB." 

THE  SECOND  HOME. 

A  little  rivulet,  whose  source 
Was  some  lone  mountain-glen, 
'Mong  much  of  yellow  broom  and  gorse 
Descended,  and  pursued  Its  course 
Among  the  homes  of  men. 

Its  banks  with  water-weeds  were  crown'd, 
And  sand  and  pebbles  choice 
Adom'd  its  bed,  as  on  it  wound. 
Mixing  its  murmurs  with  the  sound 
Of  childhood's  happy  voice. 

By  leafy  alders  shaded  o'er, 
Through  swamps  where  willows  grow ; 
Through  much  of  meadow-land  and  moor. 
By  orchard  and  by  cottage-door. 
Did  this  glad  streamlet  flow. 

Widening  it  went  toward  the  sea. 
Which  doth  all  streams  engross, 
Smi  haunted  by  the  bird  and  bee. 
And  school-boy,  that,  in  homeward  glee, 
Out  scarcely  jump  across. 

Yet  all  this  happy  stream  had  past. 

Of  beautifbl  and  wild,— 

AU  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  trees  were  cast 

In  shade,  when  there  appeared  at  last 

A  mother  and  her  child ! 

The  very  waters  leapt  for  joy. 
And  murmur'd  as  they  leapt. 
In  admiration  of  the  boy 
Who,  making  every  flower  a  toy. 
Had  to  their  margin  crept. 

The  happy  mother's  watchflil  eye, 
And  her  protecting  hand, 
With  pride  and  promptitude  were  by 
To  snatch  unconscious  infkncy 
Attr»ote4  by  ibe  sand, 


And,  as  her  yellow  rtagilets  shook 
O'er  his  impatient  fiuse. 
The  little  struggler,  with  a  look, 
Tnn'd  backward  on  the  bubbling  brook, 
Spum'd  purest  love's  embrace. 

Strive,  child  of  nature,  to  be  ftee^ — 
For  glittering  pebbles  cry. 
Although  the  world  contains  for  thee 
No  seat  like  thy  fond  mother's  knee. 
Nor  love  like  her  blue  eye  ! 

Still,  from  its  little  garden  near 
The  cottage  where  they  dwelt, 
The  babbling  of  the  brook  might  hear — 
Might  gladly /s0{  its  waters  clear 
Wind  round  it  like  a  belt ; 

And  flowers  in  Nature's  brightest  hue, 
Which  Art  in  vain  would  match, 
Around  its  doors  and  windows  grew. 
Exulting  in  the  morning  dew. 
Up  to  the  very  thatch. 

Love,  surely,  never  did  create. 
Since  his  auspicious  birth. 
So  flt  a  home  for  Man  to  mate 
With  Beauty,  and  perpetuate 
Her  image  upon  earth ; 

Nor,  by  Love's  oft-destroying  flame. 
Was  ever  maiden  wooed 
To  give  up  native  joys  and  name, 
Who  with  a  better  grace  became 
ProUflc  womanhood. 

Old  Tyber's  stream,  though  passing  still 
The  once  world-ruling  Home, 
Ne'er  helped  a  purer  heart  to  iUl 
With  gladness,  than  this  nameless  rill. 
Nor  past  a  happier  home ! 

A  PILGRIM  OF  NATURE. 


L,  D. 


You  boast  of  the  grandeur  of  cities  in  vain 
To  one  who  loves  valleys,  wild  mountain,  and  plain : 
Have  you  beauties  to  vie  with  the  river  and.  rill  1 
Have  you  fragrance,  like  morning's,  on  heath  and  on 

hillt 
O,  a  Pilgrim  of  Nature  for  ever  I'll  be  ; 
Your  city 's  too  stifling  and  narrow  for  me. 

Will  you  match  me  the  lamps  of  some  festival  fine, 

With  the  gems  on  night's  mantle,  so  pure  and  divine  ! 

Will  you  minister  music  devotion  to  form 

Like  the  voice  of  the  forest  that  sines  to  the  storm ! 

O,  a  Pilgrim  of  Nature  for  ever  111  be  ; 

Your  city 's  too  stifling  and  narrow  for  me. 

Have  you  curtains  like  evening  1  Can  you  flnd  hair  or  eye 
Like  the  cloud  of  the  thunder,  or  smile  of  the  sky  1 
Have  you  clothes  like  the  lilies  t  Like  the  night-wind's 

akiss! 
Or  language  like  summer's  pure  anthem  of  bliss  f 
O,  a  Pilgrim  of  Nature  for  ever  I'll  be  ; 
Your  city 's  too  stifling  and  narrow  for  me. 

Keep  your  gold-moulded  mansions,  let  Pomp  have  his 

seat. 
To  give  him  all  place  I  will  gladly  retreat; 
From  Vanity's  banquet  one  guest  you  may  spare. 
Brake,  meadow,  and  wilderness,  beckon  me  there  : 
And  a  Pilgrim  of  Nature  for  ever  I'll  be  ; 
Your  city 's  too  stifling— too  narrow  for  me. 
London.  J»  A.  0. 

ONE  OF  INSPIRATION'S  TEMPLES. 

A  cool  green  recess  in  a  quiet  valley. 

Drawn  a  space  backwsJrd  flrom  the  rippling  brook> 
That  freshly  flows,  yet,  child-like,  stays  to  dally 

With  flower  and  leaflet  in  each  verdant  nook. 

A  rush-fringed  gorge  with  gentle  slope  ascending — 
The  channell'd  issue  of  some  fountain  old — 

Crown'd  by  a  white-boled  maple,  ofttimes  lending 
OrKuUr  whin>9nii«8  bpt  tp  ^r?ejes  tojd. 
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Rich  onltiur'd  hillB  hhni  m  tills  fairy  region. 
Save  one  small  loophole  opening  on  the  west. 

Which  lets  in  Glory  when  Uie  cloud's  bright  legion 
Loosen  Day's  cnrt&ins  as  he  sinks  to  rest. 

Here  no  mde  sound  the  yagrant  fiuioy  chiding^ 
No  Yoice  of  labour  or  its  cares  may  come  ; 

But  the  birds'  song,  the  streamlet's  plashy  gliding. 
Mix  in  soft  union  with  the  wild-bees'  ham. 


This  is  a  temple  where  the  mind's  glad  altar 
May  well  be  raised— a  pure  and  Totiye  shrinoi 

Where  the  frail  thought,  too  prone,  alas  !  to  falter. 
May  bum  sweet  incense  to  the  power  divine. 

CP. 

THE  ROMAUNT  OF  LORD  EDWARD 
AND  H^RIDA. 

[An  sbnort  Utetml  Tnuislation  from  the  SpSnitb.^ 


It  was  in  the  month  of  April, 

Wanting  but  a  day  of  May, 
When  the  lilies  and  the  roses 

Show  themselves  most  blithe  and  gay^ 
On  a  night,  I  trow,  the  sweetest 

Which  the  Heayeus  could  display. 
What  time  H€rida,  that  Ihir  maiden, 

Was  about  to  flee  away. 
That  she,  in  her  father^s  garden. 

To  the  dumb  trees  thus  did  say : 

**  NoTor,  tho'  I  lire,  oh  !  neyer 

Shall  I  see  you  for  one  day, — 
Never  hear,  their  music  singing. 

Nightingales  amid  your  spray ! 
Stay  with  God,  ye  clear,  clear  waters — 

Cool,  cool  waters  with  Him  May ; 
Stay  ye  too  with  God,  my  flowers. 

Ye  in  whom  my  glory  lay. 
I  go  to  the  land  of  strangers ; 

Fortune  thither  points  the  way. 
If  my  fhther  should  seek  for  me, 

(Much  he  lorfd  me  alway,) 
Tell  him  thai  not  mine  the  Iknlt  is 

If  love  beareth  me  away ; 
Thtkt  his  stem  caprice  compell'd  me 

Thus  to  shun  a  father's  sway. 
Sad  I  go,  I  know  not  whither^— 

Whither  going,  none  will  say." 

Then  out  spoke  to  her  Lord  Edward ! 

**  Weep  no  more,  my  joy,  I  pray 
Weep  no  more, — ^in  England's  kingdoms 

Clearer  do  the  waters  play ; 
Fairer  smile  the  sunny  gardens. 

Lady,  and  your  own  are  they. 
Thrioe  a  hundred  high-bom  damsels 

Your  commands  shall  there  obey ; 
Palaces  of  silver,  lady. 

There  flnr  yon  their  wealth  display, 
All  of  hyacinth  and  emerald 

To  and  fro  the  arras  sway; 
Patines  of  flue  gold  of  Turkey 

All  the  chambers  do  inlay. 
With  enamell'd  mottoes,  telling 

How  my  life  hath  sped  away; 
Telling  how  my  heart  hath  sorrow'd 

Absent  from  you  for  one  day. 
When  vrith  Primaleou  stoutly 

I  was  flghting,  bold  and  gay. 
Lady,  oh  !  'twas  you  that  killed  me  ! 

Him  I  feared  not  in  the  fray." 

Then  she  did  soothe  her  weeping, 

Giving  ear  unto  his  say ; 
And  they  went  forth  to  the  galleys. 

Which  there  for  Lord  Edward  lay. 
Fifty  were  they  all  together. 

All  together  sailed  their  way. 
By  the  rippling  oar's  sweet  tinkle 

Steeps  the  maiden  till  the  day, 
Sleepeth  on  Lord  Edward's  bosom, 

lliere,  I  ween,  where  best  she  may. 


Know  all  those  that  dweU  'neath  Heaveft 

This  the  moral  of  my  lay  ; 
Death  and  Love  are  mighty  princes ; 

None  can  resist  their  sway.  J.  M.  L 

PSYCHE  IN  THE  ENCHANTED  PALACE. 

She  had  atrial  servants,  fit  to  please 
Each  fiuntest  wish;  TOiees  invisible-^ 
Such  as  we  dream  of  in  our  rereries. 
When,  flower-like,  we  drink  dews  from  FuieyS  wtll: 
They  brought  her  banquets,  such  of  which  Jove  npt, 
Fruits,  violet-strewn,  and  neetuotu  wlaee  hi  esps 
With  ivy  orovm'd. 
While  all  the  wing-stirred  air  shook  muxmnrinif  j  rouiL 

Oft  when  she  slray'd  lieath  soae  eool  ifcailsiry  dsnc, 
Such  melancholy  harpings  would  aviSB, 
As  if  each  tone  oC  melody  hAd  ootto 
To  woo  a  tear  for  lovers'  memories^ 
Or  sing  some  sick  hope  to  its  faneral; 
Till  she  sad  drops,  yet  sweetly  sad,  let  fall — 
Then  the  strain  died. 
While  the  repentant  notes  vrould  back  to  ailenes  gli^ 

At  times  was  pour'd  a  eataiaet  nimnam 
Into  the  silentness,  till  throttgk  the  Ml 
The  fkint  air  tremulous  grew  with  such  a  throng 
Of  thrilling  sounds  ;~and  then  'twas  noiseless  sD, 
Till  one  clear  yoice  soared  up,  blent  with  the  tone 
Of  sad  flutes,  now  and  then,— «s  when  a  lone 
Sea-goddess  sings. 
While  all  her  train  of  waves  join  gentie  murmuxiiigi. 

She  had  a  glassy,  leaf-embower'd  bath^ 
Whose  silTor  sleep,  with  entering,  she  wmiHI  wtkes, 
As  sudden  mnaie,  spirit-ehanted,  hath 
The  moon-bright  stillness  of  some  midnight  shtkes;— 
And  thence,  refreshed,  retumM  to  eoueh  of  Ind; 
While  each  fhiil  flower  that  found  the  hath  vras  tviaed 
Resumed  Its  dream 
O'er  ita  own  bending  shape,  in  the  repoaing  strsam. 

R.  A  V. 

AIR. 

Air  I  that  fillest  OTory  plaee 

In  thy  viewless  course  ( 
Element !  pervading  space  1 

Life-sustaining  force ! 
Sphere-eoeiroling!  niieoiiflnedl 
Parent  of  the  m^;hty  wind ! 
Where  ye  list — ^ye  vrinds !— ye  Uovi^, 
We  hear  your  sonnd,  but  eannol  know 
Whence  ye  eome,  eir  wfaittar  go/^ 
Wild — ^resistless — ^boundlese-Hfree — 
A  marvel  and  a  mystery  1 

Ye  storm^blasts  loud,  thai  fiereely  fly> 
Rushing  through  the  erashin^  fkj^ 
Bringing,  with  your  f  oe-eoM  mlM^ 
Desolation,  blight,  and  death  $ 
Rending,  as  ye  tear  along, 
Forests  tall,  and  oak-woods  strong. 
Wondrous  power  and  strength  have  ye— 
Beauty — might— and  m^'esty ! 

And  ye  soft  airs  t  that  gently  sigh 
Throng  the  leaiy  bowenl 

Gales  that  seem  to  fidnt  and  die 
On  beds  of  perfhmed  flowers  1 
Whispering  sephyr  I  eooling  bnew. 
Stealing  through  the  rastUng  trses, 
Making  all  the  green  leaves  quiver, 
Crisping  o'er  the  rippled  river^ — 
Fitfhlly  ye  sink  and  swell 
O'er  moss  and  moor— o'er  erig  httd  Mf 
Breathing  into  Nature'^  faee 
Freshness,  loveliness,  and  grae^. 
Wanderers  ye,  f^m  pole  to  pdlOi 
Far  as  the  ocean-biUows  ndl  I 
O'er  the  sea,  and  o'er  the  land. 
O'er  pathless  tracts  of  desert  sand; 
O'er  the  snow-clad  mountain's  peah^ 
O'er  the  hill-side,  lone  and  bleak; 
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O'er  tangled  glen,  and  rose-twined  bower^ 
And  o*er  the  ity-mantled  tower; 
O'er  minster  gray,  and  cloister  dim. 
O'er  castle  old,  and  dungeon  grim. 

Tell  ns,  as  ye  sweep  along 

With  yonr  melanoholy  song, 

Tell  us  of  those  distant  lands — 

Of  Arab  hordes,  and  pirate  bands* 

Ye  haTe  been  upon  the  deep. 

Where  tiie  eddying  waters  sweep — • 

Ye  hare  heard  the  stifled  cry 

Of  the  tired  swimmer's  agony. 

Tell  us  of  the  eagle's  nest 

Far  on  the  snow-topp'd  mountain's  breast; 

Of  wild  bee  in  the  forest  glade. 

Of  loyers  in  the  greenwood's  shade; 

Of  monks  that  meditate  and  pray 

In  gloomy  niche  of  cloister  gray; 

Of  nun  devout,  of  chanted  hymn. 

Of  bearded  baron  stem  and  grim; 

Of  castle  moat,  and  minster  bell, 

Of  captive  in  the  dungeon's  cell. 

Where  ye  list,  ye  winds !  ye  blow ; 
We  hear  your  sound,  but  cannot  know 
Whence  ye  oome,  or  whither  go. 
Wanderers  ye,  from  pole  to  pole. 
Far  as  the  ocean-billows  roU^— 
Wild — resistless — boundless — ^free — 
A  marvel  and  a  mystery ! 

THE  HERO'S  GRAVE. 


A. 


Far  off,  it  rises  on  the  sullen  plain 

A  solitary  heap  of  barren  earth ; 
No  frequent  footstep  startles  there  the  reign 

Of  primal  silence, — mortal  woe  or  mirth 

Hath  there  no  Toiee  to  call  its  echoes  forth ; 
Bat  there  the  night-breeze  round  the  basement  creeps, 

And  deep-toned  blast,  the  tempest's  eldest  birth. 
In  dismal  bowlings  o'er  the  summit  sweeps, 
Fit  requiem  at  the  grave  where  martyr'd  valour  sleeps. 

Lives  there  no  record  of  his  dear-bought  fame ! 

No  grandly-eminenced  column,  that  may  laugh 
Defiance  at  hoar  Time  1  none, — yet  his  fame 

Hath  prouder  permanence;  his  autograph 

Was  desolation^ — and  his  cenotaph 
Of  wasted  cities  reared,  and  slaughtered  foes; 

Mocking  the  blazonry  of  epitaph. 
These  tell  his  deathless  doings — Lethe  flows 
Idly  for  him  whose  fame  decay  nor  death  o'ertlirows. 

Ay,  glorious  was  the  strife  he  led,  if  blood 
Have  aught  of  glory  that  may  purge  its  stain ; 

Foremost,  unflinoUng,  in  the  van  ne  stood 
Of  them  who  Freedom's  holy  fight  maintain. 
And  win  deliverance  cheap — ^though  myriads  slain 

When  tyrant's  heart-stream  flows— oall  it  no  theme 
For  wailing;  rather  swell  the  exultant  psean; 

Joy  glistens  tiurough  the  tears  that  well  beseem 
O'er  Freedom's  fallen  sons,  as  raindrops  sunlit  gleam. 

And  Freedom  was  his  idol;  at  her  shrine 

Suppliant  he  knelt,  and  ▼ow'd  to  consecrate 
His  spirit's  mightiest  efforts, — ^to  resign 

Himself  the  slave  to  fortune,  or  to  fate ; 

Nor  pass'd  that  tow  unkept;  the  empty  prate 
Of  misnamed  patriot,  traitor  in  disguise; 

Freedom's,  his  country's  foes,  his  sword,  his  hate 
Pursued  alike,  nor  boastJFiil  nor  unwise. 
To  seek,  through  blood  of  these,  a  pathway  to  the  skies. 

Saw  ye  that  mom  f — ^as  if  In  mockery 
Of  the  dread-doing  day,  it  gaily  dawned; 

Heard  ye  the  clang  of  arms ! — the  wild  war-cry 
Of  myriads  rushing  to  the  hell  that  yawned 
Unseen,  beneath !— -saw  ye  the  shields  uptum'd. 

And  shiver'd  banners  stream  in  seas  of  gore; 
Heard  ye  the  deaUi-groan  burst  from  lips  that 
spnm'd 

The  craren  cry— that  field  when  night  palled  o'er. 
And  deeper  pall  outspread  ten  thousand  eyes  before  t 


Foremost,  'mid  ''clustering  squadrons,*'  was  he  seen, 

There,  like  some  blazing  meteor,  flamed  his  hand; 
Till  many  a  life-rift  dimmed  its  fearfiil  sheen. 

And  the  fbe  quailedy— now  waved  his  red  right 
hand. 

Mighty,  impetuotis — torrent-like  his  band 
On — onward  rushed, — ^then  rose  the  horrific  yell, 

The  shout  of  death  or  victory — to  command 
That  shout  was  his — he  unavailed  to  qnell — 
It  ceased — the  foe  prevailed — the  patriot  champion  Ml, 

Not  unavenged  he  fell :  around  him  strew'd 

In  horrible  eouAision,  friend  and  foe ; 
None  shamed  their  leader  on  that  day  of  blood. 

The  partners  of  his  glory  and  o'erthrow) 

Valour  had  saved  ibem — destiny  laid  low; 
And  now  around  him  rest  they,  not  unknown. 

Though  undistinguished  in  their  weal  or  woe ; 
Noteless  their  sepulchres, — above  his  own 
That  band's  illustrious  wreck  uprear*d  this  hillock  lone. 

Sleep  on,  ye  brare ! — it  is  not  yours  to  weep 

The  land's  enthraldom,  which  ye  bled  to  sate ; 
And  thou,  of  heroes  most  heroic — sleep ! 

Thou  hast  the  guerdon  'twas  thy  soul  to  crate; 

Still  is  thy  name  a  spell-word  to  the  brave; 
With  immortality  thy  record  blends, — 

As  freedom's  sanctuary  seems  thy  grave. 
Thither  nor  crouching  slave  nor  despot  wtends. 
Nor  aught  sate  f^bom  pilgrim'ii  footfitep  theneewari 
tends. 

Ay,  glorious  is  thine  uni^eqnented  tombj 

Glorious,  'mid  desolation  and  decay; 
All  of  the  battle-field  hath  ceased :  its  gloom 

Mom  calm  dispels,  and  eve  her  shadows  gray 

Flings  duly  there;— of  the  tremendous  day. 
When  its  sun  set  in  blood,  ye  might  not  deem 

O'ergazing  where  the  stilly  waste  of  clay. 
As  ocean  slumbering  o'er  his  wrecks,  doth  seem 
As  heaven — all  tracldess  of  the  lightning's  scathing 
stream. 

ST.  PETER'S  LIGHT.— A  BALLAD. 

[The  U^t  from  a  mountaineer's  oottage  is  frequcntijr  diatinctlj 
seen  at  sea,  when  the  storm  prevents  the  saflor  from  recognising  his 
proximity  to  land ;  and  this,  the  snperitltioas  Italian  deems  bt  Feler'i 
Watchligfat— the  precursor  of  his  death.] 

**  My  son,  my  son,  go  tell  thy  beads^ 

The  tempest  is  not  past ; 
By  that  blue  gleam  the  sailor  knows 

Death  rides  upon  the  blast. 
'Twill  be,  'twill  be  a  fearfiil  nig^t 

My  gallant  boy  and  brave. 
For  yonder  beams  St.  Peter's  Light 

To  guide  us  to  the  grave. 

'^  My  son,  my  son,  go  tell  thy  beads. 

And  breathe  a  prayer  for  me. 
Net  one  of  iis  who  tread  this  deok 

To-morrow*s  dawn  may  see. 
In  calm,  in  storm,  I've  plough'd  the  main 

For  forty  years  and  more. 
But  never  knew  St.  Peter's  Light 

To  beam  so  bright  before. 

^  My  son,  my  son,  hast  told  thy  beads  !*' — 

Before  he  could  reply. 
Above  the  foaming  billows'  roar 

Arose  a  fearful  cry. — 
^  Breakers  a-head."    None  spoke  again— 

A  crash — the  barque  was  gone  ; 
Still  brightly  shone  St.  Peter's  Light 

As  it  before  had  done. 

A  cloudless  sky  at  morning  dawn 

Hung  o'er  the  sleeping  wave, 
Altho'  that  night  of  storm  engulph'd 

The  bold,  the  young,  the  brave. 
And  wreck  on  wreck  along  the  shore 

Reveal'd  the  tempest  wild  ; 
But  deep  in  Adria's  bed  repoaed 

The  old  man  and  his  child.  H.  B^ 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  DEATH. 

He  riseth — he  riseth  slowly 

From  his  bed — the  vast — the  lowly^ 

Where  ages  haye  swept  o'er  his  elnmbering  form, 

Unknown  to  the  sunshine,  unknown  to  the  storm. 

With  greatness  and  power  he  has  slept. 

The  Mammoth  beside  him  reposed, 
The  vast  Megatherium  near  him  had  crept. 

When  his  terrible  eye  had  closed. 
Since  he  lay  down  to  rest,  their  giant  bones 
Had  crumbled  to  dust,  and  harden'd  to  stones; 

And  heaTed,  in  chaotic  slime. 
O'er  the  hills  that  had  shelter'd  their  giant  play. 
And  the  boundless  woods  that  had  melted  away 
With  the  moon  fh>m  the  night,  and  the  snn  ftom  the  day, 

The  wrecks  of  a  perishing  Time. 

He  riseth — the  Phantom  King, 
On  his  strong  and  shadowy  wing. 
And  he  feels  the  hreese  as  fresh  as  at  ilrst. 
When  an  earlier  world  on  his  rision  burst. 
The  woods  and  the  hills  were  there; 
The  ocean  beyond  them  was  roll'd; 

The  sun  with  his  glory  fill'd  the  air. 
And  bathed  the  springs  in  gold. 
The  soft  blue  sky  and  the  woods  were  rife 
With  music,  and  beauty,  and  joy,  and  life. 

And  the  bloom  had  a  firagrant  breath. 
Together  the  fawn  and  the  lion  play'd, 
And  Might  with  Innocence  gambolling  made, 
When  rose  iVom  its  sunless  deep  the  shade 

Of  the  terrible  wings  of  Deatii. 

He  snuffeth  the  wind—Ha !  ha  1 

Earth  shudders  with  secret  awe; 

There  is  blood  on  its  bright  and  flow'ry  sod. 

And  it  feels  the  frown  of  an  angry  God. 

The  first  of  human  gore 
On  the  blushing  earth  has  been  shed ; 
It  held  of  human  kind  but  four; 

Now  one  is  cold  and  dead. 
And  one  with  a  fierce  and  bloodshot  eye. 
And  crimson  club,  is  standing  by — 

A  sear'd  and  blasted  man. 
**  Thou  earliest  child  of  a  mortal  race," 

Said  the  Phantom  King,  as  he  horer'd  in  space, 
"  Shalt  hold,  for  the  deed,  the  proudest  place 

In  Death's  pale  army's  ran." 

He  eaileth  aloft,  aflur. 

In  a  heaven  where  shines  no  star, 

O'er  a  silent,  dark,  and  moaning  sea. 

Where  Earth  and  its  isles  were  wont  to  be. 

The  liring  hare  pass'd  away; 

Their  mjpriad  heart  is  at  rest; 
It  had  leap'd  into  gladness  at  opening  day. 

With  life  and  music  bless'd. 
But  the  tumbling  tide,  ere  daylight's  close. 
Had  still'd  the  tumult  of  joys  and  woes 

O'er  all  the  hills  and  dales : 
The  tribes  of  the  cold  and  the  burning  zone, 
The  cityand  empire,  the  monarch  and  throne. 
Hare  pass'd  ftt>m  the  soene,  with  a  hollow  groan. 

Where  Death's  gray  pinion  sails. 

He  poiseth  his  plumes^ — again 
The  day-star  illumines  the  plain  ; 
And  again  the  forest  melody  fioats 
To  the  heart  of  heayen  in  million  notes  : 

But  other  sounds  are  there; 
The  yell,  and  the  shout,  and  the  groan. 
And  the  bickering  blades  as  they  cleave  the  air,     ' 

And  the  dying's  anguish'd  moan. 
A  female  arm  is  uplifted  high. 
Guiding  the  March  of  Victory 

O'er  red  and  smoking  plains ; 
Assyria's  queen — she  trampleth  down 
An  empire's  might,  and  the  pride  of  its  crown ; 
And  the  Phantom  smiles  to  behold  her  frown 

Blight  Asia's  rich  domains. 

Time  passeth— His  centuries  sweep 
Amiga's  throne  from  the  steep 


Where  it  tower'd — a  beacon  of  flame  and  migU 
Claiming  eternity — quenched  in  night. 

The  eye  of  the  Phantom  shone 
On  the  earthquake  that  shatter'd  its  pride. 
And  upheaved  the  glories  of  Babylon 

On  empire's  changing  tide. 
It  glow'd  with  delight  when  the  voice  of  wail 
Pass'd  over  the  city  and  shrined  of  Baal, 

By  the  Persian  trampled  low. 
It  sparkled  when  Asia's  haughty  crest 
Had  stoop'd  to  the  conquering  spears  of  the  West 
And  fiash'd  when  the  foot  of  a  Casar  prest 

Achaia's  plumes  of  snow. 

Time  aceth — ^his  locks  are  hoar ; 

He  haw  gather'd  a  ghastly  store 

Of  years  and  of  nations  to  darkness  and  sleep 

In  the  tombs  of  the  earth  and  the  caves  of  the  deep ; 

Still,  the  shade  of  the  wings  of  death. 

In  motion  or  terrible  rest. 
Is  falling  wherever  there  heaves  a  breath 

On  the  vale  or  the  mountain's  breast. 
Refreshed  by  the  lapse  of  thousand  years. 
He  smiles,  as  of  old,  on  the  clash  of  spears ; 

On  the  swift  or  the  slow  decay 
Of  imperial  pride,  with  its  pomp  and  power, 
Of  altar  and  pyramid,  statue  and  tower. 
And  calmly  awaits  the  last  bright  hour 

That  shall  o'er  their  ruins  play. 

They  gather — a  mighty  host ! 

All  that  have  yielded  the  ghost 

Since  Time  began.    At  the  midnight  hour 

DeaUi  summon^  to  meethim  his  ghostly  power ; 

A  vast  and  shadowy  train. 

They  circle  the  earth  in  a  lone ; 
With  one  hand  the  Phantom  touches  Gain, 

With  the  other  Napoleon. 
Around  they  sweep  on  an  infinite  wing. 
By  race  and  by  nation,  the  subject  and  king— 

The  lowly  and  the  high. 
And  a  voice  they  blend,  like  the  awfU  chime 
Of  a  distant  ocean  roll'd  sublime, 
''  We  are  thine,  0  Death,  till  the  terrible  time 

When  Death  himself  shall  die ! " 


G.  p: 


LINES  /.NENT  HULTEN  ABBEY.* 

Not  fkr  from  where  Trent's  waters  rise, 
The  ruins  of  an  abbey  lies, 

Beneath  a  grassy  mound : 
So  say  the  legends  of  the  place ; 
But  vainly  would  ye  seek  to  trace 

A  vestige  above  ground. 

Though  in  the  shallow  stream  ye  cross 
To  get  to  the  old  bridge,  with  moss 

Mixt  with  its  crumbling  stones, 
The  stepping  flags,  there  random  placed, 
'Tis  said  the  abl^y  cells  once  graced. 

Where  monks  stretched  laqr  boues. 

Come,  on  this  bridge  across  the  Trent 
We'll  sit,  and  fancy  how  they  spent 

Their  days,  those  monks  of  old,~> 
Which,  if  they  built  it,  as  'tis  said. 
Lasts  longer  than  the  shaven  head. 

Or  I  were  not  so  bold. 

They  chose  a  pleasant,  sheltered  spot,— 
The  knaves  knew  well  it  was  their  lot. 

The  chosen  of  the  Lord, 
To  choose  in  turn ;  and  I  believe 
That  many  still  this  faith  receive 

As  chiefest  of  His  word. 

O,  good  old  monks  I  I  know  you  well, — 
Methinks  that  I  could  soothly  tell 

How  happened  ye  grew  fikt 
The  prototypes  of  those  we  may, 
Gramercy !  see  this-very  day 

In  black,  and  broad4>rimmed  hat ! 


^  Th«  site  of  the  abbey  ic  utar  Stoke^vpoa-Tfent. 
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DoabtlesB  ye  fksted  oft — and  hence 
With  flsh-pools  could  not  well  diBpense, 

Whose  ontlines  still  remain — 
Just  for  snch  few  small  fry,  as  might 
Keep  soul  to  body,  in  despite 

Of  penances — 'tis  plain : 

And,  with  their  native  element 

Uoabtless  washed  down,  the  flowing  Trent 

Supplied  that  simple  need : 
Your  cellart  had  no  goodly  store 
Of  wine,  or  humming  ale^ — no  more 

Than  priests  of  Harry's  breed. 

Bluif  Harry — ah,  a  sad  one  he — 
Dad  of  the  surpliced  hierarchy 

That  has  usurped  the  throne, 
Which  ye,  fat  brethren  of  the  cowl, 
Held  for  the  comfort  of  the  soul. 

But  nowise  for  your  own  ! 

Ah,  well-a-day !  so  wags  the  world  I 

And  from  that  seat  whence  ye  were  hurl'd. 

Their  turn  may  come  to  drop : 
Nethinks  they  hold  too  high  their  head ; 
Pride  comes  before  a  fall,  'tis  said. 

But  does  not  prove  a  prop  ! 

The  bird  thai  sings  upon  yon  brier. 
Better  than  a  cathedral  choir, 

A  thousand  years  has  sung : 
His  cheery  canticles  outlive 
Your  solemn  chantings,  and  shall  give 

Delight  when  Mdr<  have  rung  ! 

Faith  still  in  simplest  form  is  best ; 
And  that  which  shall  survive  the  rest, 

WiU  of  pomp  take  least  count ; 
But  show,  in  daily  deeds  of  love. 
That  fructifying  from  above, 

Which  testifies  its  fount. 

Believing  this,  I  hold  there  may 
Be  still  religion  in  the  day 

When  neither  of  ye  reign : — 
Good  Churchmen !  if  the  spirit  be 
Of  Christ,  'tis  shovm  in  charity. 

And  UuU  may  xshance  remain ! 

This  spirit  that  poor  brother  showed. 
Who  took  through  cold  and  snow  the  road 

To  some  meek  orphan's  bed ; 
Or  whom  some  dying  widow  strove 
To  bless,  as  bending  o'er  her  shiove, 

He  raised  her  sinking  head. 

This  spirit  that  rich  abbot  proved. 
From  whose  still-open  gate  ne'er  moved 

The  wanderer  unreceived. 
Round  whom'  the  neighbouring  poor  would  press, 
Not  for  l)is  blessing — ^but  to  bless 

The  hand  that  aye  relieved  ! 

Well !  here  where  the  old  abbey  stood. 
Fray  I  that  spirit  may  o'erbrood 

This  land  from  end  to  end ; 
To  which  these  waters  say — Amen — 
Flowing  as  peacefully  as  when 

Monks  by  their  side  did  wend.  A. 

THE  CORN-LAW  RHYMER  IN  THE  COUNTRY, 
TO  HIS  FRIEND  FRANCIS  FISHER. 

Dear  FiuNcis.—'Twas  on  All-Fools'  day,* 
(Our  fitrmers'  hecks  were  scant  of  hay. 


Their  horses,  on  the  common  bare, 
Neighing,  <'  Come,  come,"  to  my  black  mare ; 
WhQe  she,  in  plenty  to  the  knee. 
Still  answered,  ^  Nay,  come  you  to  me," 
When,  by  my  parlour  fire,  I  read. 
In  Hunter's  book,  (his  best,  'tis  said,) 
Not  precepts  wise  about  new  tillage, 
But  stories  old  about  ''our  village," 
And  that  huge  hall,  whence  Strafford  bore 
His  third  good  wife,  in  days  of  yore. 
Discord,  a  saint  to  churchmen  dear, 
Dropp'd,  in  thoise  days,  an  apple  here : 
Sir  Edward  Rodes  took  up  the  apple, 
And  built,  to  vex  the  church,  a  chapel : 
Ah,  little  dream'd  he  or  his  mate. 
That  priests  would  preach  at  Houghton  Great,t 
In  house  of  his,  for  church  and  state  ! 
And  much  I  fear,  mankind  will  never 
Be,  as  they  should  be,  good  and  clever. 
Till  two  curs'd  plagues  are  hounded  out, 
Call'd  He-Knom-itrongf  and  He^Knovt-noufj/U ; 
For  He-KnoftB-wrong  is  sly  and  strong ; 
While  He-Knovt-nought  is  dull,  though  stout : 
Sad  deeds  are  done  by  Ue-Knovm-wrong  ! 
But  when  came  good  from  He-Knova-nought  1 
No.    We  must  wait  till  He-Knowt-rigkt 
Shall  slay  them  both,  in  Christian  fight. 
Ere  humble  truth  can  be  forgiv'n. 
And  earth  rejoice — a  humble  heav'n. 
Meantime,  let's  peel  Saint  Discord's  apple. 
And  talk  of  preachers,  and  our  chapel. 
One  of  our  pastors — ^we  have  two — 
(Of  course  not  sprung  from  Discord's  apple,) 
Is  evangelically  true. 
Elect  of  God  to  serve  our  chapel. 
He  preaches  (truth  for  truth)  like  those 
Who  preach'd  above  Sir  Edward's  nose  ; 
Bidding  us  fly  to  good  firom  evil. 
Chiefly  because  toe  fear  the  devil. 
At  Darfield  stands  his  Church  in-Co, 
Near  which  a  river  windeth  slow 
Beneath  the  tower,  time-tinged  and  strong, 
Whose  famous  dock,  which  ne'er  goes  wrong. 
Hath  too  respectable  a  chime 
To  follow  vulgar  railway  time. 
That  chime  of  chimes  no  chime  excels  ; 
Who  hath  not  heard  of  Darfield  bells  i 
Of  Darfield's  prophet-preacher  too  I 
The  evangelically  true ! 
He  is  of  **  saintehip  old "  a  sample  ! 
Good  Francis,  follow  his  example  ; 
And  don't  get  lick'd  by  worse  than  Turkfi 
For  preaching  moral  worth  and  works. 
No,  let  the  dread  of  hell  defend 
Your  fiock  ft*om  sin,  my  erring  friend  ! 
Placed,  as  they  are,  above  the  pit. 
On  a  mere  crust,  which  coveta  it  I 
If  that  crust  break  t — why,  down  they'll  go, 
Down  to  the  fiaming  lake  below  : 
This  you  fh>m  sacred  writ  can  show. 
Yet  yon  may  hint,  (perhaps  'twere  fit,) 
That  if,  unmarried,  they  have  heirs, 
Or  fail,  when  scared,  to  say  their  prayers. 
They'll  each  be  burnt  into  a  brick  I 
To  build  an  oven  for  Old  Nick, 
In  which  hell  bake  his  brimstone  pies  ! 
Gramish'd  with  fried  Sooinians'  eyes  ! 
But  I  forget — I'm  bearing  hard  on 
Socinian  patience,  and  beg  pardon. 


*  April  is  said  to  be  the  month  which  pudding-proofi  the  farmer's  calcuktions.    A  quaker  being  applied  to  by  a  neighbounng 

fumer,  in  that  month,  for  a  loan  of  money,  inquired  what  it  was  wanted  for  ?— "  To  buy  hay,"  was  the  reply.    "  And  before 
♦K^ *  *^  V r  —  , ,^ .^ 1 :*_  ^j^  tjjgy^  Ijj  ^y  ije,^rt,  think  that  I  would 

answered  the  farmer,  '*  I  thought  you  pos- 

,va  iau« 

I  KKv  UM.  muii«r n  i^eanerj  oi  j^oncasier  some  partieulan  of  the  life  of  Sir  Edward  Rodes,  a  parliamentarian,  whose  mag^ 
nifieeat  aeat  at  Honshton  Mapa  in  Yorkshire,  is  now  almost  a  rain.  Of  the  descendants  of  the  families  that  strove  for  the 
right  in  the  Civil  War,  how  ftw  are  now  worth  sixpence  !  So  much  for  the  gratitude  of  nations.  The  body  of  Sir  Edward 
was  arretted  for  debt  Where  is  his  grave  ?  Echo  answers,  «*  Wliere  ?  "  He  is  said  to  have  been  bad  tempered  and  honest ; 
I'ut  if  bad  temser  ia  belli^llue^s,  lie  could  n"t  ha\c  l»eeu  I  till.  The  tiiitb  is,  lli^  half- fined  cIouMe-facc  ruined  liirn.  In  the^e 
timw,  he  vould  lave  made  a  capital  Kinality  Jolm. 

u>u  X.— >o.  rx\n.  3  B 
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The  singers  in  our  little  chspel — 
Were  they,  too,  raWd  from  I>i0oord*B  apt^le  f 
This  a  Yankee  might  boldly  say, 
Nor  ooald  my  eonscience  answer,  Nay. 
They  sing  too  long,  and  yet  too  ftet^ 
Each  striTing  to  be  heard  the  last. 
Bat  discords  sometimes  harmonise  $ 
And  one  fkm'd  fiddle  well  supplies, 
By  snndry  sorts  of  strange  crack*d  Boise% 
The  want  of  modulated  roices : 
Singers  and  preacher  well  agr«e. 
They  to  mend  tunes,  and  sinners  he  ! 
When  will  you  Tisit  our  old  ehapel, 
To  see  what  springs  from  IXiscord's  apple  I 
And  hear  them  sing,  and  him  ezhOH) 
Hoping  they're  got  a  patent  for*t. 

Note,    Don't  you  tell  all  this,  or  hkt  i^ 
To  any  monster  who  might  print  it, 
And  get  me  blamed  for  raising  scandals, 
Atwut  our  Fenelons  and  Handels ) 
And  hated  by  our  blara-blelias  j 
For  some  of  them  are  Saint  Ceeilias. 
Besides,  they're  bonny— one,  a  matnn, 
Might  find  in  coldest  saint  a  P^troa : 
Another — come  and  see  !^^  bide } 
When  will  yon  look  and  long,  a«  I  de  t 
And  then,  a  maiden  betuty-laden  | 
Oh,  such  a  figure  !  such  a  head  I 
(Just  now,  she  stopp'd  two  girls,  to  kfSB  ti«m,) 
what  need  of  satnlf  to  raise  the  dead  t 
It  the  would  do  it,  who  could  misB  Ihim  I 

Now,  Francis,  pull  a  prudish  flM», 
Long,  long— all  length — a  flddle-esie, 
With  not  a  string  of  frailty  on't ; 
And  cry,  if  age  would  frolic,  Dontw 
Yet  why  grudge  man  his  winter  towers  t 
The  few  brief  beams  of  wfntrr  hours  t 
If  dewdrops  gem  the  wither'd  thorU) 
Why  may  not  he,  whom  Time  hath  bent 
CloM  to  ite  margin  of  the  tomb^ 
Rejoice,  if  there  a  daisy  bloom  1 
Laugh,  if  a  glad  thought  Tisil  Kitt  t 
And  play  his  ft«ak  t  and  de  his  whim  t 
Look  on  the  dome,  that  roof 'd  the  sun 
Ere  cant,  or  prudery,  had  begun ) 
How  bright  (with  God's  own  fin|^  s^reM 
In  gladness  orer  erery  head) 
It  diines — Blue,  blue  !  or  golden-trhlte 
In  lucid  beams — a  hymn  of  light ! 
A  song  of  boundless  fi»stiyal. 
To  Him  whose  glory  gladdens  all  I 
Yonder,  amid  the  gath'ring  storm, 
The  shadow  of  His  hand  I  trtoe> 
And  catch  wild  glimpses  of  His  fbm  ; 
Oh,  might  I  meet  Him  (kce  to  face  ! 
I  know  He  loyes  and  pities  nu  : 
Therefore,  in  woman's  smile,  I  seek 
Him  ;  in  true  hearts  His  goodness  see. 
In  eyery  deed  that  helps  the  weak. 
In  erery  look  that  lessens  pain, 
And  bids  the  old  feel  young  again  $ 
And  still,  when  kindness  speaks,  I  hear 
The  footsteps  of  the  Blessed  near. 
But  falsehood  in  the  heart  and  eye. 
Like  manacles  on  mind  or  limb, 
Degrades  the  Lord  of  Liberty — 
Belies  the  hymn'd  of  seraphim  ; 
And  oh,  when  lours  from  man's  proud  brow 
Darkness,  which  makes  God's  image  tremble, 


My  stricken  sonl  asks— asks  it 

<*What!  oaamyBire— eanif^disteaUftl'* 

Thus  fu  I'd  writ  on  Old  May  daT. 
This  sixteenth  mom  of  new-styled  May 
Brings  me  your  letter — Ah,  yon  say. 
You  cannot  come  to  Argott-Hill  i 
You  almost  say,  you'll  nerer  come  { 
I'm  sorry — But  my  bees  are  come  I 
There's  gold,  there's  fire  on  Argotl-rill« 
The  forests  kindle  into  green. 
Son-bright,  the  landscape  bums  between, 
And  bees  hum  o'er  my  anple-bloom  ; 
You  will  not  come,  but  tkey  are  come  ! 
The  bees,  my  punctual  beee,  are  eom^ ! 
Oh,  when  arriyes  my  hour  of  doom,* 
Bury  me  where  the  bees  will  come  1 
Bury  me  where  the  orchards  bloom, 
That  to  my  graye  the  bees  mty  eome. 
And  while  the  wren  his  dinner  gete. 
Murmur  a  song  of  yioleta  I 
I'ye  pass'd  with  bees  some  happiest  hows ; 
For  well  they  know  I  dwell  with  flowers : 
They  loye  me,  don't  they— little  wags  t 
Ay,  just  as  heirs  do  misers'  bags. 
My  flowers  they  seek,  my  flowers — Ml  me ; 
Good  taste  is  thine,  thou  bonny  bee  ! 
As  skylarks  loye  the  clouded  Bky,*f 
Where  bees  and  flowers  are,  there  am  t.$ 
Who  loyes  not  flowers  t    I  know  not  who ; 
But  this  I  know,  most  good  folks  do. 
No  foe  of  flowers  could  I  forgive ; 
"  They  are  my  life,  in  them  I  liye  $** 
But,  oh  I  there's  fraUty  In  their  bcanty^ 
How  mutely  ttAking  sadneas  duty  t 

DEATH  !— he  Who  says  I  fbar  thM^  fibs— 
Unbellied  Thing  I  all  spine  and  rlbe  t 
Lanky  old  Shanky !— uee  thy  leol* 
Where  greed  buys  life,  thet^  ipU  the  i»ol ; 
But,  I  sha'n't  yet  intend  to  die  | 
Don't  swear !— thon'lt  bone  me,  by  and  by. 

Yes,  Franci^  yes,  he*ll  <'  wait  a  wee^" 
And  grin  a  while,  ere  he  spit  me. 
Me  I    Why,  my  alter'd  yisage  glows 
Like  claret — No,  like  Sharon's  rose  t 
My  cheeks  are  redder  than  my  nose  ! 
My  steps  to  health,  though  slow,  are  sure ; 
My  choking  fits  are  few,  and  ftwer : 
Though  I  may  yet  be  choked,  I're  hope 
It  wiU  not  be  without  a  rope  : 
Thanks  to  the  air  of  Alrott-Hill, 
And  breeze,  and  bee,  and  flower,  and  tfU ; 
And  rides,  (or  driyes  in  oiniage  low^) 
To  Nostell,  Watohley,  yilla'd  Ma^ 
Tower'd  Bilhann,  castled  Goniabroi 
Or  palaoed  Wentworth,  filmovs  fi» ; 
And  pathless  walks  o'er  sweetesi  thyme, 
By  fountain'd  Howell's  dewy  ehim»f 
Or  Waltheof 's  moat,  or  haU  of  Grime, 
Through  woods  that  waye  in  olden  rhyme. 
To  roofless  mill,  half-crush'd  by  time, 
Or  gray  historic  oak  sublime  ;| 
And  though,  perhaps,  despised  by  Ibols 
These  peptic  precepts !  reiMl  my  rales  i 
"  Rise  at  six — but  eat  and  drink 
Et«  you  walk,  or  deeply  think ! 
Dine  at  one — take  ale,  or  wine  t 
Sup  at  eight,  and  work  tifl  nine: 
If  you  sup  not,  sip,  till  ten, 
With  the  best  of  dames  or  men; 


*  Why  do  even  good  men  think  of  the  hour  of  death  with  ndness  *  Because  death  is  the  saddert  of  fiuAs.  Is  H  •«*  ^^"^ 
fore  the  greatest  fact,  too  ?  Mom  emphaticallr  even  than  the  existence  of  pain,  it  declates  the  eternal  being  end  ettBip««»K« 
of  God.  Yes,  or  who  would  submit  to  die  ?  death  being  the  saddest  of  &cts,  simply  because  it  forces  on  es  the  ceaticlisi  « 
our  utter  powerlessness*  except  in  submission.    It  is  this  tremendous  sentiment  whi^h  enables  men  to  die  with  digaity. 

t  We  often  say,  «  What  n  cheerful  little  fellow  the  lark  is,  singi&g  in  the  rain-clottd !  '^  We  ought  to  ay,  **  Whsl  s  dcitf 
fellow  he  IS ! "''  for,  (unlike  man,)  he  leaves  the  cloud  benea^  him,  and  sings  in  brightness.  ^^m^ 

X  The  allosions  to  bees  in  this  paragraph  ara  not  mine.  I  have  only  done  them  into  verse  for  Mrs.  Akerojd  ef  AonM, 
aged  seventy-three ! 

§  Adam,  one  of  the  wind-gap  oaks,  forty-five  feet  in  circumference,  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Baniesdale  forest  Enstkeotk^'i 
sixty  feet  in  circumference,  was  destroyed  a  few  years  ago  by  gipsies,  who  made  a  fire  within  it.  Nevinson,  the  bignwsTSJiSt 
it  is  said,  used  to  secrete  himself  in  the  latter  tree. 
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Wine,  (a  gUs8»)  if  home-made  vnns, 
Turn  the  soul  of  eowslipp'd  dosei* 
Into  loye'8.or  fHendship'e  roses : 
Then,  lei  Mary,  (if  yoa're  wed,) 
Light  yon  with  a  kits  to  bed." 

Thanks  to  the  air  of  Arffott-fiill, 
And  breexe,  and  bee,  and  lowe:^,  and  rill ! 
No  alderman,  at  city  feast. 
On  turtle  feeds  with  heartier  zest 
Than  I  on  root  or  cmst  ean  dine, 
Perchanoe,  with  Adam's  ale  for  wlne. 
I  seldom  dept  till  morning  woke* 
When  lodg'd  ten  doors  from  Shemeld^a  smoke : 
Sweet,  after  toil,  are  slumbers  deep  t 
Here  (after  labom^,)  I  ean  sleep. 
But  oh,  in  sleep  what  dreams  Will  tcmB  I 
And  mine  are  dreams  of  pain  and  gleem  I 
But  one,  my  dream  of  yesternight^ 
A  fleeting  dream  of  blissftil  teartf. 
Repaid,  in  scarce  a  minute's  iigbt, 
The  pangs  of  many  weeping  years; 
For  on  a  friend  ettranged  I  smil'd  1 
Two  sever'd  hearts  met,  reconciVd» 
Long  parted,  and  no  more  to  part. 
We  met,  with  mutual  earnest  look. 
And  wept,  methought,  heart  clasp'd  to  heart. 
And  sweetest  kisses  gave  and  took. 
We  met^— Oh,  not  as  spirits  meet ! 
Bnt  lock'd  and  strained  in  fleshly  fold ; 
And  yet  her  kiss  was  cold  as  sweet ! 
Cold— heayenly  sweet  I  but  deathly  eeld. 
What  may  it  mean,  this  Tidon  Y— Oh  I 
That  kiss  of  ice  1  thoee  Hps  of  saew  t^ 
Why  comes  the  friend  of  long  ego» 
A  moumfhl  flower  of  Ooldest  bloom  1 
White  roses  best  befit  the  tomb ! 

I  wak'd — ^the  beauteous  Tision  fled ; 
I  weptr— as  men  weep  fbr  the  dead  5 
Weeping  I  heard  the  transient  rain 
Patter  against  my  southern  pane, 
The  euokoo  in  the  vale  beneath, 
And  oxen  lowing  o'er  the  heath. 
Then  sang  the  mated  thrush  his  best, 
And  bade  the  crimson'd  sun  arise ; 
Free  soar'd  the  cloud-left  skyUfk— blest 
As  man  will  be,  when  men  are  wise ; 
But  I  was  sad,  as  pity's  sighs. 
Fain  would  I  jest,  but  know  not  hew  | 
Throned  sorrow  darkens  on  my  brew| 
For  mUlions  ''in  their  misery  dead»" 
And  nations  still  discomforted. 
And  let  it  darken !  while  I  look 
Back  on  my  heart,  as  on  a  book. 
And  ask  the  memoried  scribe  within 
To  name  my  unrepented  sin. 
The  loan  of  life  how  have  I  spent ! 
What  did  I  with  the  talent  lent ! 
Tell  me,  thou  mute  Accuser,  when 
I  doubted  God,  or  lored  not  men  f 


Mnch  hare  I  sinn'd  in  deed  and  wordi 

But  He  to  crush  His  child  forbore ; 

He  tells  us  not  that  we  hare  eir'd^ 

But  bids  us  learn  to  err  no  more. 

I  care  not  who,  in  coat  or  gown» 

Wears  crop  or  wig  at  church  or  chapel, 

CouTerts  a  Tillage,  or  the  tow% 

And  throws,  or  gathers,  Discord's  apple ; 

Bnt  can  I  sage  or  Christian  find 

In  men  whose  zeal  misleads  the  blind  f 

Assists  bad  strength !  and  shuts  the  doer^ 

The  heart — agamst  the  Tictim— i>oor ! 

No.    Who  reviled  Him  crucified  t 

The  seirants  of  our  meanest  pride. 

Who  fed  the  hungry !    He,  who  cried, 

''Feed  ye  my  little  ones  I"  and  died. 

You,  Francis,  well-resolred,  prepare 

His  cross  profaned  to  lift  and  bear ; 

Yon  on  God's  altar  pure  will  lay 

No  hands  impure ;  and  good  men  Say, 

Just  pleaders  are  themselyes  a  plea ; 

He  hears  such  preachers  when  they  piray. 

Pray,  then.  Beginner ! — ^not  for  me ; 

Nor  for  Ood's  doom'd,  who  sow,  for  gain, 

Woes  steep'd  in  crime,  (such  prayets  were  Vaih  5) 

But  for  ManU  doom'd  I    And  who  are  they  %  . 

The  famish'd  slaves,  whom  laws  betray ; 

Who  mutely  pine  in  sternest  need ; 

Whom  none  salute,  and  many  meet ; 

Who  ask  (unheard  !)  the  fiends  we  f^Bedf 

"  For  leave  to  toil,"  that  they  may  eai| 

And  rise  up  men — from  Satan's  fcet* 

He  is  the  Christian,  he  alone, 

Whose  love  is  wisdom,  (sad,  when  groan 

Millions,  but  angel-glad  to  trace 

Heaven's  peace  on  earth's  afllicted  fitce,) 

Teaching  the  sons  of  toil  and  care 

TO  EARN  SUFFICIENT,  AND  TO  6PAEB%;|: 

Have  we  no  Christian  teachers  then  f 
What  preacher  pleads  for  helpleit  mett  1 1 
Good  Francis !  lest  we  meet  no  more 
On  this  side  the  uncharted  shofe^ 
(Where  all  whose  hearts  as  ehikben'W  aiV) 
Will  find  a  region  good  and  fiiifv 
Exchange  a  bad  world  for  a  betlel*> 
And  earth's  beet  hopes  fot  jeye  sublimer») 
Answer,  and  in  an  early  letter* 
Your  friend  sincere, 

Thr  Ooin-Law  RKTKnb 


PART  II. 
GEMS  FROM  Tfi£  GERMAN. 

«IN  THE  FIELD  OF  OSTHOLENKA." 

[Tlie  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  tovardt  flie  doie  of  tbe  last  lUvola* 
tionary  war,  tboogfa  of  more  than  doabtfnl  ■ucoeai,  as  far  as  the 
cause  of  Poland  was  conoenied,  has  left  an  impress  of  undaunted 


*  Cowslip  wine  disposes  to  sleep.    A  late  thimbleful  of  it,  strong  of  the  flower,  is  good  for  the  BUDporlesa. 

f  How  in  the  world  eould  the  world  set  on  without  these  Powers  of  Weakness  ?  "  If  the  Com  Laws  are  repealed^"  they 
say,  **  their  lands  will  go  out  of  cultivation ! "  But  what  a  comical  set  of  all-important  personages  they  must  be,  ii  (with 
the  sea  between  them  and  their  rivals,  and  such  marlcets  as  Sheffield  at  their  doors,)  the  account  they  give  of  themselves  is 
true !  If  they  were  not  worse  than  idiots,  they  would  bless  their  stars  that  the  question  of  Corn-Law  Repeal  is  in  the  hands 
of  tbe  League  ;  for  the  moment  it  gets  into  otiier  hands,  the  cry  will  not  be  for  repeal,  but  for  compensation ! 

X  The  enemies  of  human  happiness,  (while  their  food-tax  threatens  to  scatter  them  over  the  earth  as  common  beggars,) 
aie  convulsing  society,  rather  tnan  let  the  British  people  receive  the  only  education  worth  bavinr ;  that  which  would  enable 
thoee  whose  sole  posseesion  is  Uibour  or  skill,  to  earn  honestly  a  decent  maintenanee,  with  a  soipTus.  We  might  laugh,  wlule 
we  tremble,  at  their  tremendous  folly:  but  who  cah  patiently  endure  their  shameless  iueDlenee ?  I  have  len^  beea  a  dealer 
in  metals  ;  but  until  I  met  with  their  last  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  bronze,  1  did  not  knew  that  brass  could  bear  se  blaek  a 
polish.  With  all  their  pretensions  to  learning,  they  are  either  the  worst-taught  men  in  the  nation,  or  utterly  without  excuse. 
TheT  rejoice  in  the  awful  fadt,  that  the  well-fed  genemtion  of  workmen,  over  whom  the  grave  has  recently  closed,  were  eivi- 
lizea  and  rational,  in  comparison  with  the  generation  of  iffuerance  prepared  to  take  their  places ;  seeming  not  to  know  that 
time  inevitablv  removes,  geutly  or  c^erwise,  every  obstacle  to  improvement ;  that  effects  caU  only  be  produced  by  existing 
means  ;  and  toat  as  tbe  instruments  are,  so  will  the  work  be. 

§  Did  not  our  anti-slavery  preachers  plead  for  the  helpless  ?  No,  they  pleaded  against  the  helpless.  They  eould  have 
emancipated  the  &t  nem,  without  prolonging  the  miseries  of  the  starved  white  slaves  here,  his  true  feeders,  by  demandiar, 
as  I  urged  them  to  do  fifteen  years  ago,  Uie  eqmdixation  of  Uie  duties  on  sugar.  Bui  then  ihey  would  not  have  been  iervmg  tM 
fMoncpolistt.  No,  they  would  neither  have  prevented  the  victims  of  the  food-tax  from  seeing  it,  nor  have  robbed  them  of 
twenty  millions  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  despotism.  Oh,  saints,  surpliced  or  croppy,  dissenting  or  law-established,  what 
»  tale  will  you  have  to  tell,  each  in  his  doom-hour,  to  Uie  Mastxh  of  Frbsdom  ! 
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iMTOlnn  tiiAi  wiU  enduN  white  tlw  humiii  heart  can  qrmpAthlM  with 
ttit  wroagi  of  the  o|n«tMtd  ] 

In  the  field  of  Ostrolenka 
Stonds  an  oak-tree  waving  wide 
Ite  arms  in  Hearen,  which  have  the  storm 
A  thousand  times  defied. 
Through  its  leayes  the  wild  winds  rustle 
With  a  deep  prophetic  tone, 
And  an  eagle  white  on  its  lofty  top 
Hath  built  her  daring  throne. 
In  the  field  of  Ostrolenka 
There  are  those  who  roam  at  night- 
There  clang  the  plumy  helmets^ 
And  the  thunder-crash  of  fight. 

In  the  field  of  Ostrolenka 

There  ghosts  go  trooping  round, 

And  Russian  brands  with  Polish  swords 

In  wild  encounter  sound. 

In  the  field  of  Ostrolenka, 

With  arms  across  his  breast, 

O  Diebitsch  pale  !  thy  spirit  sits 

With  deepest  grief  oppressed. 

On  a  grassy  mound  beside 

Is  a  fearfhl  form  array'd ; 

Tis  Kosciusko's  pride 

Looks  through  thy  trembling  shade. 

In  the  field  of  Ostrolenka, 
Bewailing  deep  his  lot. 
There 's  many  an  old  man  seeks  his  sons. 
And  yet — ^he  finds  them  not. 
Then  looks  he  where  the  wild  oak  stands, 
And,  with  a  tearfhl  moan, 
He  lifts  to  HeaTon  his  withered  hands, 
And  sighs,  **  Alone  !— alone  I" 
In  the  field  of  Ostrolenka 
There  was  once  an  early  time, 
.  For  the  harrest  fell  to  the  sickle's  stroke 
Ere  tiie  sprhig  had  reached  its  prime  ! 

In  the  field  of  Ostrolenka 

The  silent  moss  creeps  o'er 

Ten  thousand  weary  reapers. 

Who  rest  to  toil  no  more  ! 

In  the  field  of  Ostrolenka 

Ne'er  lark  shall  sing  again  ; 

Nor  fiower  shall  blow,  but  desolate 

And  wild  shall  be  the  plain. 

O'er  the  field  of  Ostrolenka 

The  crimson  evening  tends. 

And  to  the  slaughter-throne  beneath 

Death's  angel  dark  descends. 

In  the  field  of  Ostrolenka 

That  oak  shall  aye  remain, 

And  through  its  leaves  shall  murmur 

The  old  prophetic  strain. 

There 's  a  breath  of  spring  that  stirreth 

From  ont  the  eagle's  keep ; 

It  speaks  of  thunder-clouds  that  rise 

O'er  tyrants'  thrones  to  sweep. 

In  the  field  of  Ostrolenka, 

While  the  oak-tree,  tempest  crost. 

Shall  stand,  tradition  old  shall  tell, 

*<  That  Poland  is  not  lost !"  J.  B. 

THE  DYING  FLOWER. 
[From  RQcuukT.] 
By  Boir  Gauutixb. 
Have  hope,  my  vrinsome  fiower  !  Thou'it  see 

The  spring  come  back  again  fbli  &8t. 
Hope  lives  and  stirs  in  every  tree 

That's  stripped  by  Autumn's  withering  blast : 
Through  the  long  winter  hours  it  dwells, 

In  every  bud  with  might  serene. 
Till  the  sap  rushes  from  its  cells. 
And  oloUies  them  in  fresh  robes  of  green. 

**  Alas  !  I  am  no  forest  king. 

No  stately  tree,  that  draws  a  gleam 
Of  brighter  joy  for  opening  spring 

From  its  remembered  wiutcr-drc*am. 


f» 


Ah,  no !  An  humble  fiower  am  I, 

A  nursling  of  the  gentle  May, 
Unheeded,  unobserved  I  die. 

And  in  my  grave  of  snow  decay. 

If  thou  art  but  an  humble  fiower, 

Meek  spirit,  comfort  thee,  there  grows 
A  living  germ,  a  spreading  power, 

Within  the  meanest  thing  that  blows. 
Death's  sweeping  blast  may  strew  thy  dust, 

Along  the  sod,  all  icy  cold; 
Yet  be  thou  gladden'd  by  the  trust 

To  live  renewed  a  hundred-fold. 

^  Ay,  others  such  as  1  will  bloom. 

When  I  am  gone  ;  the  green  array 
Of  earth  knows  not  a  moital  doom. 

But  each  green  thing  must  pass  away. 
Yes,  they  may  live,  like  me  may  blow, 

But  dead  to  me  Spring's  golden  prime, 
Now  only  do  I  live — I  loiow 

No  share  in  past  or  future  time. 

"  What  though  the  sun's  bright  glance  should  blc 

Their  life,  that  now  with  genial  might 
Glads  mine,  can  I  lament  the  less 

The  fate  that  buries  me  in  night  f 
Yes,  from  afar,  now,  even  now. 

False  sun,  thou'rt  beckoning  them  to  thee : 
Why  with  that  icy  smUe  dost  thou 

Look  scomfiiUy  from  the  clouds  on  me  1 

^  Why  did!  trust  thy  faithless  smile. 

Why  woo  thy  kisses  day  by  day, 
Gazing  into  thine  eye  the  while. 

Until  it  stole  my  life  away  t 
Thou  shalt  not  triumph  o'er  the  poor 

Remains  of  life  are  left  me  still, 
Wrapp'd  in  myself  I'll  hide  secure 

From  looks  that  pity  but  to  kill. 

^  Yet,  no  !  For  gentler  thoughts  awake 

In  tears  beneath  thy  kindly  power : 
Take,  thou  Eternal  one,  oh  take. 

My  fleeting  being  of  an  hour  ! 
Yes,  thou  hast  bid  my  sorrow  fiy. 

With  sunshine  filled  my  soul  anew. 
And  I  will  thank  thee,  as  I  die. 

For  all,  which  e'er  from  thee  I  drew. 

**  For  all  the  freshening  gales  of  mom. 

Whereon,  Uie  summer  long,  I've  fed. 
All  the  gay  moths  on  bright  wings  borne, 

That  e'er  have  sported  round  my  head  ; 
Eyes  that  my  hues  with  gladness  drank. 

Hearts  which  my  fragrance  oft  hath  cheered, 
For  these,  for  all  I  now  would  thank 

Thee,  who  my  every  beauty  reared. 

^  Like  stars,  that  heaven's  high  pavement  gem, 

Thou  madest  me  in  the  field  to  shine, 
A  jewel  in  earth's  diadem. 

What  though  a  lowly  lot  was  mine  ? 
One  breath,  my  latest,  yet  remains. 

And  it  shall  yield  no  thankless  sigh  ; 
One  look  on  earth's  enamelled  plains, 

One  glance  up  to  the  welkin  high  ! 

'Thou  world's  bright  ever-burning  soul. 

Oh,  quench  my  being  in  thine  own ! 
Thou  sky,  apart  thy  curtain  roll. 

And  clasp  me  in  thy  azure  zone  ! 
Hail,  Spring,  thy  winds  that  gently  creep. 

Hail  to  thy  thousand  glorious  dyes  ! 
Unsorrowing  I  sink  to  sleep, 

Unhoping  e'er  again  to  rise  ! " 

THE  GOLDEN  RING. 
[From  th«  German  of  A.  Gauxir.] 

An  exile  fifom  my  native  land, 
I  sat  upon  a  mountain  high  ; 
Below  me  valleys,  hills,  and  plains, 
Above  me  an  autumnal  sky ; 
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Then  gentle  thoughts  of  bygone  times 

Came  gushing  up  from  Mem'ry'a  spring. 

And  from  my  hand  A«r  farewell  pledge 

Of  faith  I  took— a  golden  ring. 

Like  to  a  telescope  I  raised 

Unto  mine  eyes  that  ring  of  gold, 

And,  looking  down  upon  the  earth, 

Beheld  it  like  a  map  unrolled. 

The  fields  all  rich  with  yellow  com, 

The  grores  of  shaded  green,  I  found 

More  beautiful  a  thousand  times, 

When  in  my  golden  circlet  bound. 

And  huts, "  where  poor  men  lie,"  shone  white 

Upon  the  hills  of  sloping  green ; 

And  i'  the  sun  the  mowers'  scythes 

Threw  back  a  flickering  silver  sheen. 

And  high-piled  rocks  of  granite  gray, 

Like  battlements  of  antique  mould. 

Bounded  the  plain  where,  serpent-like, 

A  noble  river  winding  roll'd. 

And  there  were  dark  primeval  woods. 

And  towers,  and  towns,  whence  the  smoke  cnrl'd 

Unto  the  clouds,  and  seem'd  to  fly 

Where  I  would  fain,  o'er  half  the  world. 

All  these  were  framed  within  my  ring ; 

And  lands,  and  men,  and  sea,  and  skies, 

A  wond'rous  halo  round  them  thrown. 

I  gazed  on  them  with  wond'ring  eyes. 

And  thence  I  learned  aU  God  hath  made — 

The  earth  beneath,  the  skies  above  ; 

And  all  that  breathes  is  beautified. 

When  framed  within  the  Ring  of  Love.  S.  S. 

« NAMES  NAME  THEE  NOT." 
[From  the  Ctorman  of  Jkan  Paul.] 

Names  name  Thee  not ;  no  sculptor's  skill  with  thee 

hath  living  part ; 
No  hand  of  mortal  artist  paints  how  beautiful  thou  art ! 

Songs  sing  Thee  not ;  the  sweetest  lay  connected  with 

thy  praise. 
Faints  like  an  echo  of  the  Past,  a  theme  of  distant  days. 

But  as  thou  art  and  breathest,  so,  with  life,  with  beauty 

"vrarm. 
Fond  loved  one  !  in  this  heart  is  shrined  thy  all  but 

angel  form. 

Bright  as  the  angels  are ;  like  them,  alone  as  worthy 

love. 
So  do,  in  grace  and  innocence,  thy  heavenly  footsteps 

move. 

Can  I  not  love  Thee  only  t    Yes ;  and  holy  as  a  prayer. 
That  love's  a  trust  laid  up  for  Heav'n,  a  hope  recorded 
there. 

And  could  the  feelings  of  this  heart  but  speak,  each 

thought  would  be 
A  Gnardian  Genius  that  would  rise  to  minister  to  thee. 

Thy  name !  O,  with  that  gentle  name  to  me  such  faith 

is  given. 
That,  whisper'd  ronnd  my  Urn,  'twould  waft  my  spirit 

np  to  Heaven.  J.  B. 

"DESTINY." 

I  saw  a  Flower  over  a  starlit  brook, 

All  sad  and  lone,  bending  her  dewy  head; 

And  every  time  the  ruffling  night-wind  shook 

The  darkening  waves,  she  bow'd,  as  though  she  read 

Some  legend  of  her  destiny;  for  there 

Were  mirror'd  a  few  stars,  in  their  faint  shining 

But  half  revealing,  half  with  doubt  entvnning. 

The  fate  of  all  things,  faithful,  fond,  and  fair  ! 

I  looked  again,  that  dreamlike  Flower  was  gone — 
Over  the  brook  the  night-wind  sigh'd  alone. 


And,  one  by  one,  upon  the  stream  did  fling 
The  purple  leaves  of  that  frail,  faded  thing, 
Sybilline,  seatter'd  to  the  waves  to  be 
Emblems  to  others  of  like  Destiny. 

« IDLE  WISHES." 

[From  the  German.] 

Were  I  a  brooklet  clear. 
Sparkling  for  thee  I'd  bear 

Welcome  and  bliss ; 
Shouldst  thon  bend  down  to  greet, 
Murmuring,  thy  lips  I'd  meet. 

Soft  as  a  kiss. 

Were  I  a  roselet  small 
Scenting  the  air,  and  all 

Fragrant  around. 
Plucked,  I  would  not  complain. 
No  little  thorn  again 

Ere  should  thee  wound. 

Were  I  a  littie  bird. 

Soon  as  the  morning  stirr'd,' 

Sweetheart !  I'd  light. 
Perched  on  thy  fairy  handy 
Singing  so  sweet  and  bland, 

Charming  thee  quite. 


J.  B. 


J.  B. 


PART  III. 
SCOTTISH  LAYS. 

BULLION  GREEN.* 

Here,  on  this  height,  where  pastoral  Pentland  falls 

With  easy  slope  into  the  Lothian  plain, 
Where  silence  fills  the  azure-vaulted  halls. 

And  solitade's  serenest  soul  doth  reign; 
Where  scarce  the  curlew's  many-quavering  cry 

Disturbs  the  quiet  sweep  of  the  hill-breeze. 
And  the  bare  brae  seems  clad,  in  mockery. 

With  one  thin  belt  of  lean  and  scrubby  trees. 
Here  let  me  pause  !  Here  mighty  deeds  were  done 
By  Scotland's  sires ;  and  I  am  Scotland's  son. 

Say  not  that  they  were  harsh,  and  stem,  and  soar. 

Or  say  they  were  so,  but  not  therefore  base  ; 
In  iron  times  God  sends,  withVig^ty  power, 

Iron  apostles  to  make  smooth  his  ways; 
And  hearts  of  rock,  close-clamped  with  many  a  bar^ 

He  plants  where  angry  billows  lash  the  shore ; 
Thus  love  by  fear,  thus  peace  is  pledged  by  war, 

(Stem  law !)  and  gospel  paths  are  paved  in  gore. 
We  reap  in  ease  what  they  did  sow  in  toil. 
And  rate  them  harsh,  and  stem,  and  sour  the  while. 

I  blame  them  that  they  were  not  stem  enongh, 

Too  tamely  bore,  and  waited  overlong. 
They  should  have  check'd,  with  sharp,  severe  rebnfi*. 

In  the  first  threshold  of  his  impious  wrong. 
The  royal  fool,  whose  rash  conceit  did  ween 

With  statute-work  to  stop  the  strong,  full  heart 
God-moved.    He  fell ;  and  in  his  fall  was  seen 

Man  less  than  God,  and  nature  more  than  art ; 
Old  text,  which  many  wars  have  preach'd,  and  more 
Shall  ¥rrite  in  blood,  ere  folly's  reign  be  o'er. 

Here,  on  this  slope,  the  Covenanting  men 

Stood,  lifting  holy  hearts  and  holy  hands  ; 
And  flrom  the  hill  they  look'd  with  eager  ken 

To  catch  the  nearing  of  some  brother'd  bands. 
From  Teviot's  banks,  f^m  high  Dnnedin's  brow, 

Some  aid  was  promised,  and  they  hoped  for  more  ; 
But  ah  !  it  vras  too  bold  a  venture  now, 

And  hands  were  weak  where  tongues  were  strong 
before: 


♦  The  battle  of  Rullion  Green,  between  the  Royalists  and  the  Covenanters,  was  fought  on  the  28th  November,  1666,  Bee 
Memoirs  of  Veitch  and  Colonel  Wallace  ;  (Blackwood,  J 825  ;)  and  Turner's  account,  published  by  the  Bannatyne  Club.  Thj 
scene  of  the  battle  is  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Pentland  bills,  about  eight  miles  from  Edinburgh,  A  simple  tombstone,  with 
a  rude  inscription,  stands  as  a  memorial. 
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Danedin  closed  lier  ports ;  and  fh)m  the  west 
Hung  grim  Dalziel>  ayoidless  as  the  peat. 

Bat  fear  they  knew  not.    With  an  holy  bond 

In  Clydesdale  they  had  bound  them  to  their  God  ; 
Nor  do  their  hearts  in  danger's  hour  despond, 

They  bear  Hearen's  mandate^  and  they  own  its  nod. 
Beneath  the  cold  and  clear  November  noon 

Their  souls  beat  high  npon  the  lonely  hill : 
A  soul  as  mild  and  leafy  as  the  June 

Stood  cased  in  stem  resolre,  and  danntless  will ; 
And  when  soft  pity  melts  the  mood  serere 
There  God  doth  paint  a  rainbow  in  eaeh  tear. 

Hark  fh>m  the  hill  ascends  the  solemn  chant ! 

And  hark  again  the  startling  w&r-crr  rings  ! 
A  mud-plashed  rider  comes  with  breatnless  pant — 

**  'Tis  he,  the  grim  Dalziel,  and  death  he  brings 
Or  to  himself,  or  yon  \" — Straightway  were  heard 

The  hungry  hell-hounds  through  the  stony  dell 
Hurrying.    Their  swords  the  godly  warriors  gird — 

With  godly  benediction  bless  them  well. 
And  rush  into  the  fray.    The  hostile  horse  they  beat 
Back  to  the  glen  with  swift  serere  retreat. 

And  yet  again  the  clattering  onset  came  ; 

And  yet  again  they  drive  it  back  in  blood  ; 
But  grim  DiSziel,  now  burning  with  fierce  ilame, 
»    Gathered  his  serried  thousands.    Like  a  flood 
He  rolled,  and  swept  the  rankless  tens  away 

Whose  valonr  now  was  bootless.    They  so  few 
Had  boldly  hoped  to  keep  a  host  at  bay; 

Nor  vainlv — had  their  plighted  friends  been  true. 
Not  lack  of  heart,  but  lack  of  order'd  skill, 
And  lack  of  needful  aidance  wrought  their  ill. 

Rude  warriors,  rest !    God  from  that  ill  wrought  good ; 

Your  strong  enduratice  wrought  strong  hate  of  wrong. 
Let  dark  Dunottar's  dungeon-solitude, 

And  the  strong  Bass  attest  your  sufferings  long; 
No  polished  pen,  no  neat  and  courtly  verse, 

Ye  need  to  prove  the  Virtue  of  your  crime ; 
PenUand's  green  slopes^  the  bleak  moors  of  Ine  Merse, 

Shall  be  your  record  to  remotest  time. 
Ourselves,  your  sons,  inheriting  your  stuff. 
While  we  are  worthy,  shall  be  praise  enough; 

As  ye  were  worthy  of  the  royal  man 

Whose  battle-asre  the  English  epicure 
Clove  with  a  stroke,  when  the  first  fray  began 

At  glorious  Bannockbum.    The  purple  moor, 
While  'tis  our  home,  the  high  hills  granite-bound, 

Shall  brace  our  hearts,  and  make  us  valiant  men; 
From  eviery  ong  a  hero's  tale  shall  sound, 

A  holy  warning  echo  from  each  glen. 
Shall  slaves  be  dull  where  Wallace'  blade  was  keen  1 
Shall  sleeve  and  surplice  flaunt  o'er  llullion  Green  t 

Needs  not  this  rhyme  to  tell  their  pions  roll, 

Who  slept  in  eaves,  and  on  bleak  hills  did  pfeacfa; 
Gntiuie,  M 'Kail,  strong  hearts  that  kicked  eontVol, 

The  soldier  Wallace,  many-wandering  Veltch. 
These  sure  did  share  his  brotherhood  stnoere, 

The  Christ,  w^  had  not  where  lo  lay  his  head  : 
He  died  for  all;  for  some  who  haply  jeer. 

They  In  this  clay  did  make  their  gory  bed; 
Men  rude  and  wild,  rough,  shaggy,  and  uncmith, 
But  true  and  honest,  and  who  died  for  truth. 

Thou,  Scotland's  son,  that  would  be  leal  and  true, 

This  storied  stone,  not  dry  and  tearless  scan : 
Bleed  for  their  wounds  who  freely  bled  for  you, 

And  know  how  good,  how  great  a  thing  is  man. 
O  these  did  boast  no  brightiy  barren  deed ! 

One  death  for  freedom  makes  a  million  tne; 
And  who  achieves  a  self-dependent  ereed. 

Has  gained  Mind's  first  and  last  great  victory, 
Gains  more  than  hero's,  more  than  bard's  renown— 

''GrOD'S   SAINTS  DIED  BSBE,  AND   GAINED  THE  HARTYR's 
CROWN."*  J.  S.  B. 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  JOHN  LEYDEN. 

BY  THE  BRmiCK  aBEPHEEO.f 

th£  harp  of  teviot. 

Why  weeps  the  poplar  o'et  tiie  stream  t 
Why  wails  the  chilly  winter  gale  1 

Why  starts  the  peasant  froih  his  dream 
Adown  the  lidks  of  Tevibtdale  I 

What  strain  was  that  so  wild,  so  sweet. 

A  hymn  of  heaven  that  strain  must  oe. 
To  theme  so  tnrilling,  woe  so  sweety 

So  soft  the  midnight  melody  1 

It  flows  not  from  yon  streamer  pale. 
Nor  from  the  window'd  choirs  of  bliss  \ 

Ye  maidens  fUr  of  Teviotdale, 
What  wild,  what  wondrous  solig  is  this  1 

A  thoughtfhl  shepheH,  fekir  and  young. 
Upraised  his  head  to  list  the  strain ; 

And  aye  It  ruiig,  and  aye  it  sung ; 
But  every  hole  was  fraught  with  pain. 

Full  well  the  fairy  sound  he  knew ; 

It  waver'd  from  the  poplar  pale. 
Where  parting  genius  weeping  threw 

The  magic  Haip  of  Teviotdale. 

So  sweetly  down  the  dale  it  rung. 
The  breeae  of  midnight  died  away. 

The  falcon  o'er  the  poplar  hung. 
The  fleldfare,  and  the  merlin  gray. 

The  wakeful  cock  forgot  to  crow. 
The  snow-birds  flocked  around  the  tree. 

And  ravish'd,  sunk  in  trance  of  woe. 
Thrilled  by  the  melting  melody. 

It  hing  so  low,  it  rung  so  long, 
Few  were  the  notes  the  youth  could  hear. 

But  aye  the  burden  of  the  song 
Was,  ^  Soundly  sleeps  my  Minstrel  dear.** 

'^  The  gray  moss  o'er  my  strings  shall  spread ; 

My  notes  must  die  adown  the  vale, 
Sinee  lowiy  lies  the  Minstrel's  head 

That  tuned  the  Harp  of  Teviotdale. 

^  Letden  is  fallen,  and  genius  weeps  I 

Leyden  to  me,  to  nature  true ; 
Sound,  sound  the  bard  of  Teviot  sleeps ! 

—Sweet  Minstrel  of  the  vale,  adieu.] 

"  His  lonely  grave  may  balm  entwine 

With  ban&lets  so  beauteously ; 
Weep  o'er  his  dust,  the  purple  vine, 

And  wave  the  wild  banana  tree. 

^  Ye  spirits  of  that  vernal  olime« 
AjTOund  his  grave  your  vigils  leep. 

And  wake  the  choral  hymn  sublime^ 
To  soothe  my  Leyden's  slumbers  deep ; 

^  For,  ah  I  that  soul  of  fire  is  fled. 
To  dream  o'er  fields  of  wondrous  lore; 

And  consecrate  my  rural  reed, 
A  Harp  of  Heaven  for  evermore. 

^*  Long  may  the  Harp  of  Teviotdale 

Forgotten  on  the  poplar  hing. 
Save  when  the  spirits  of  the  vato 

At  midnight  twang  my  runic  string. 


♦f 


^ow  died  its  wailing  sound  away; 

The  shepherd  soufht  the  poplar  pak. 
And  reached  his  skulesB  hand  to  may 

The  heavenly  Harp  of  Teviotdale. 

A  spirit  elove  tiie  welkin  gray. 
Swift  as  the  motion  of  the  mind; 

The  sacred  symbol  snatch'd  away, 
And  mounted  on  the  murmuring  wind. 


*  So  the  tnieription  on  one  side  of  the  stone. 

t  The  above  lines,  written  about  the  beginning  of  Hogg^  career,  have  since  lain  in  the  repoiiCeries  of 
friends ;  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  have  never  till  now  appeared  in  print. 
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SKETCHES  OP  THE  MORAL  SCENERY  OF 

SCOTLAND. 

O  well  may  Naiar«'i  worshipper  to  thee, 

Qaeen  of  the  storied  North,  enchanted  hie,-* 

For  thine  is  erery  changing  charm  of  sky, 

Each  bold  nctssitnde  of  land  and  sea. 

Thine  is  a  vast  old  brotheriiood  of  hills 

Where  the  wild  storm  and  eagle  eonoh  upon,-^ 

One  heart  that  nought  but  earthquake's  mnsio  thrills/ 

Or  sweep,  in  slem  oompanionship,  alone ; 

And  thine,  the  soUtnde  of  lake  and  fell. 

Where  Power,  and  Loneliness,  and  Vastaess  breed, 

And  bid  the  heart's  de^  nosie  sink  or  swell 

More  than  the  tnnnlt  of  the  moltitnde  ) 

And  thine  the  silf er  brook,  by  fkery  flang 

From  tiny  roeklet  on  the  mountain's  dde. 

Widening  as  winding  lonely  straths  amongj 

Till  on  its  azure  bosom  proudly  glide 

Wealth's  forest  eitadel— the  masts  of  e^ery  tide. 

And  worttiily  may  he  whose  heart  is  smit 
With  old  Tradition's  wild  and  wondrous  lore. 
Visit,  fh>m  sunnier  clime,  thy  stormy  shore 
Where  Ancestry's  gray  spectral  banners  flit 
O'er  many  a  battle-fleld,  where  sleep  the  sires 
Of  Scotland's  freedom,  piety  and  fame, 
Whose  spirit  crowns  her  hills  with  altar  fires. 
And  fills  her  household  echoes  with  their  name  ; 
O'er  manT  a  ruin  pantling  with  its  mould 
The  haughty  heart  of  old  crusading  knight 
Cnunbling  beside  his  lance  and  banner's  fold, 
That  once  a  death-star  urged  the  Paynim's  flight ; 
O'er  time-gray  abbey,  chapel,  aisle,  and  cell, 
Whence  poured  her  ancient  Priesthood's  holy  hymn. 
And  ^  Dies  irae  "  mingled  with  the  knell 
That  sped  the  parted  soul  of  warrior  grim, — 
The  solemn  rites  of  years  in  Time's  deep  £^uikdow  dim. 

What  though  no  Eden  flaunt  an  eastern  bloom 

And  wealth  of  beauty  'neath  her  Tarying  heaven^ — 

A  magic  to  her  hills  and  rales  is  given 

To  win  the  soul,  deq^ite  their  wintry  gloon ; 

What  though  her  pUins  no  Marathon  msf  hoast 

To  lore  a  world's  vast  worship.  Freedom  owns 

No  spot  more  sacred  on  her  onee-loyed  ooast 

Than  that  whose  name  to  Kusio's  martial  tooee 

Is  wed  by  Scotland's  peasant  bard,^the  plain 

Of  BannMUun ;  or  that  where  Wallace  stood, 

A  matchless  outlaw — ^with  his  country's  chain 

Broken  and  bathed  in  her  enslayer's  blood  ; 

What  though  within  her  groyes  no  classic  fane 

Of  marble  more  enduring  than  the  god 

Once  worshipped  there,  lures  pilgrims  o'er  the  midn,— 

Not  Hellas,  nor  Ausonia,  boast  a  sod 

Holier  than  that  where  erst  her  sainted  Culdee  trod. 

Bnt  yet  'tis  not,  linr  Soottend,  that  the  oharm 

Of  high,  cloud-Hcleaifing  rook,  and  torrent's  foam; 

Of  Highland  soiitades,  ^be  wild  deer's  home ; 

Of  Lowland  ralleys,  beauteous,  ridi,  and  wann; 

Of  legendary  stream,  and  haunted  tower  $ 

Of  battle-phun,.thoogfa  Bannock's  field  it  be ; 

Of  ancient  abbey's  stem,  awe-breathiog  power ; 

Of  cities,  tributO"fed  by  many  a  sea. 

Is  thine,  that  wins  thee  homage  from  afar, 

More  pure  than  Rome's  when  Thule  own'd  her  sway — 

Than  HeUas  brighter  when  her  conquering  star 

On  Indus  flashed  its  desolating  ray ; 

But  that  thou  hast  a  jewel  in  thy  C^wn, 

Before  whose  light  Earth's  glories  dim  their  shine — 

A  Truth  unbonght  by  smile,  unawed  by  frown, 

A  pare  Religion,  haUowiog  life's  decline. 

Dearer  than  life  to  those  who  tread  those  liills  of  thine. 

Hark  to  the  Sabbath-bell  1— its  solemn  to^e 

Far- wafted  on  the  ear  of  dewy  morn. 

O'er  quiet  glen,  afid  soundless  hamlet  borne — 

Amid  the  hush  of  Nature  heard  alone — 

A  sense  of  holy  quiet  fllls  the  air 

At  each  kmg-measured  pause,  and  fkr  and  nesTi 

l^ow-moTing  onward  to  the  House  of  Prayer 

With  sober  step,  the  peasant  groups  appear 


From  glen  and  upward  height,  and  gathering,  stand 
Awhile  amid  the  tombs  that,  gray  with  age 
Or  freshly  piled,  hold  many  'mid  the  band 
Tranced  in  deep  thought  on  life's  past  pilgrimage. 
Silent  from  thoughtful  commune  with  the  Dead 
They  enter  now  the  sacred  pile,  and  wait 
Th'  approach  of  him  by  whom  their  souls  are  fed 
With  bread  of  life :  he  comes  in  sober  statOf 
Harmonious  vrith  his  theme — not  with  yain  pomp  elate. 

Let  Casuists  tell  what  outward  show  beseems 
The  inward  sense  of  deep  deyotion  best ; 
For  these  hard-featured  auditors,  the  test 
Varies  like  yarying  hues  from  boreal  gleams. 
Mark,  as  Uie  preacher  ponxs  around  his  theme 
The  lights  of  logic,  or  the  warmer  rays 
Of  high  impassioned  eloquence,  the  be^m 
Of  thought  that  o'er  these  storm-beat  features  plays. 
And  mark — 'neath  many  a  bronzed  and  shaggy  brow 
Sparkles  an  eye  of  keen  intelligence. 
Now  following  argument  complex,  and  now 
At  Passion's  breathing  rapt  in  thought  intense  ; 
Now  kindling  into  triumph,  when  the  spell 
Of  lucid  reason,  like  Ithuriel's  spear, 
Falls  on  the  loathly  Sophist's  cobwebb'd  cell, 
And  shows  the  monster  in  the  daylight  oleari 
Of  heayen's  undoubted  trnthi  defomwd,  and  gaunt,  and 
drear; 

Now  downcast,  uttering  prostration  deep 
Of  contrite  soid  in  presence  of  the  God 
Who  dwells  in  Holiness,  and  with  his  nod 
Woke  yast  creation  from  its  primal  sleep. 
Gaze  round  from  pew  to  pew,  then,  sooth  declare. 
Are  these  the  men,  thou|^  drest  in  hodden  gray. 
Who  blindly  follow  each  bewildering  glare, 
Misnamed  by  Sophists  Truth's  eternal  ray  I 
No !  they  haye  leam'd  to  Bx  on  Truth  severe 
And  sternly  beautiftil  their  youthful  eye ; 
In  holy  mirror  changeless,  bright  and  clear, 
They  trace  the  lines  stamped  with  Eternity; 
And  jesJoudy,  undimmed  by  tainting  breath 
Of  false  though  witching  Florimel,  they  guard 
That  heayenly  mirror's  orightneas;  and  in  death 
'Twill  be  their  joy,  their  pride,  their  rich  reward. 
To  leaye  to  those  Uiey  loye  its  purity  uumarr'd. 

CORBIESDALE. 

[James  Graham  aasvquii  of  Montrote  fought  bis  loit  battle  at  a 
place  called  Corbieadale,  on  the  borders  of  Ross  and  Sutherland  sliires. 
The  following  legend  Is  sUll  preserved  amongst  the  shepherds  there- 
abouts, and  forais  an  example  of  the  hnndreds  of  othen  which  may 
be  latbSBid  from  the  same  souroeO 

nu  usojEicn  op  oobbiudalv. 
The  setting  sun  o'er  Strui's  peaks 

Gilds  Carron's  gentle  flow. 
Then,  like  a  weary  giant,  sinks 

Into  the  yale  below. 
A  quieter  scene  you  ne'er  could  find 

Than  that  sequester'd  yale ; 
Yet  once  was  heard  the  dreadful  sound 

Of  war  in  Corbiesdale. 
No  stone  is  there  to  tell  the  tale^ 

No  epitaph  in  sight; 
But  uptum'd  skulls  and  mould'ring  bones, 

StUl  mark  the  scene  of  fight. 
Ay,  thew  it  was  the  gallant  Graliam 

Fled,-Hie'er  to  fight  s^^; 
And  Eoyal  Charles'  latest  h^pe 

Expired  apon  that  plain. 

There,  to  this  day,  the  old  folks  iell 

A  strange  fantastic  tale. 
Of  spectre  flf^ts  thai  once  had  been 

In  lonely  Corbiesdale. 
Till  down  from  its  high  pinnacle 

Was  ta'en  the  hero's  head,* 
Each  year  was  seen  a  solemn  fight| 

A  battle  of  the  Dead. 


*  MoBtroie'B  hsad  bad  been  placed  on  a  pinaade  of  the 
I  Tolbootb,  where  it  remained  till  the  Restoration, 
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The  soldiers  of  the  Covenant, 

The  soldiers  of  the  king. 
There  met  in  spectral  ghastly  shape. 

And  scared  each  living  thing. 

No  groans,  no  shouts  of  battle  fierce, 

No  impress  on  the  land, 
Proclaim'd  the  fate  on  either  side. 

Of  either  spectral  band. 

No  dash  of  heavy  broadsword  there. 

No  cry  of  dismal  pain ; 
No  red  blood  forming  pools  aronnd 

The  wonnded  or  the  slain. 

No  roar  of  fatal  cnlverin. 
No  mnsket-shot  was  heard; 

No  Inrid  smoke  hnng  closely  o'er 
That  haunted  grassy  sward. 

But  on  a  milk-white  charger  there, 

A  form  without  a  head 
Dealt  death  to  those  who  nobly  stood. 

And  death  to  those  who  fled. 

Down  fell  the  foe  before  that  form. 

They  sunk  into  the  grass; 
Bat  hundreds  more  sprung  up  amain — 

They  seem'd  an  endless  mass. 


At  length  a  shout,  a  fearfbl  shout, 

Utter'd  a  warrior's  name; 
And  hills  and  mountains  echo'd  back 

The  war- word  of  the  Graham. 

The  spell  was  burst— the  spectre  bands 

Vanish'd  from  the  wild  ^e; 
But  every  year  was  seen  that  fight 

In  lonely  Corbiesdale. 

THE  NECROPOLIS  OF  GLASGOW. 

I  often  think  on  the  little  rill 
That  flows  beside  the  Fir-tree  hill. 
In  my  youthftil  days  the  dark  fir-trees 
Proudly  wav'd  in  the  northern  breeze, 
All  o'erlooking  the  homes  of  the  dead. 
One  tree  peep'd  over  another's  head. 
Whilst  there  flowed  beneath,  the  little  rill : 
Washing  the  foot  of  their  native  hill. 
This  rugged  hill,  where  the  fir-trees  grew. 
Its  sombre  shade  o'er  a  chuitsh-yard  threw. 
An  old  church-yard,  where  the  heap'd-up  bones 
Lie  under  a  pavement  of  old  grave  stones. 
That  rise,  as  each  generation  falls. 
Nearer  the  top  of  the  church-yard  walls ; 
And  a  church,  in  the  Gothic  fashion  made. 
Lay  under  the  fir-trees'  sombre  shade. 
The  trees  are  gone  like  a  long-passed  dream* 
They've  built  a  bridge  o'er  the  little  stream; 
And  a  stately  arch  they  did  devise, 
And  call'd  the  arch  the  "Bridge  of  Sighs;" 
And  where,  long  ago,  the  fir-trees  grew,  ' 
Is  now  to  be  seen  the  moumAil  yew; 
And  fiowers  of  a  flur  and  cheerAil  kind, 
Now  grow  where  the  fir-trees  braved  the  wind. 
A  zig-zag  path  up  the  rugged  steep, 
Where,  on  either  side,  the  dead  now  sleep ; 
Where  many  a  strange  device  in  stone 
Declares  that  some  loved  one  is  gone; 
Where  lovely  flowers  are  strewn,  to  show 
That  it 's  hallow'd  ground  whereon  they  grow; 
Where  at  intervals  dark  caverns  yawn. 
With  flowers  aronnd  their  portals  drawn. 
Conceal,  with  their  bright  bloom,  the  dust 
That  once  gave  pleasure--but  now  disgust; 
Else,  why  all  this  use  of  soulptur'd  stone 
And  flowers,  if  beauty  had  not  gone  t 
It  is  to  hide,  in  a  sweet  disguise, 
Death's  loathed  form  from  Affection's  eyes. 
A  sequester'd  nook,  in  this  great  keep 
Of  the  tyrant  Death,  where  the  rocks  are  steep, 


Whero  their  brown  and  rugged  sides  embiaoe 
A  green  grass  plot,  of  a  tiny  space — 
So  much  retired,  that  you  may  regard 
It,  by  itself,  as  a  small  church-yard,— 
How  oft  am  I  by  my  fancy  led 
To  this  retreat  of  the  ftitnre  dead  ! 
Where,  if  there  be  deep  peaee  In  graves. 
They  will  lie  like  hermits  in  their  caves. 
There,  sitting  beneath  the  rocks,  I  muse 
On  human  life  and  its  nanow  views  : — 
The  little  stream,  o'er  its  bed  of  stones; 
The  old  chureh  bell,  with  its  solemn  tones; 
The  hum  of  the  mighty  city  near 
Are  the  only  soun<&  that  strike  the  ear.— 
The  city's  hum  and  the  streamlet's  noise 
Together  seem  blended  in  one  voice,— 
Whilst  now  and  then  there  falls  the  knell 
Upon  the  ear,  of  the  old  chureh-bell. 
Above  the  rocks  a  pillar  is  rear'd 
To  him  who  is  said  to  have  never  fear'd 
The  face  of  man.*    There  his  statue  standft, 
A  huge  colossus,  with  out-spread  hands 
Toward  the  old  chureh  he  meant  to  raze 
In  his  flery  zeal :  but  in  ttiose  days. 
Of  dawning  freedom,  was  found  a  few 
Who  loved  the  truth,  and  who  likewise  knew 
That  the  good  old  church  was  not  to  blame 
For  the  sins  of  priests.    They  boldly  came 
(O  worthy  heroes  of  history's  page !) 
And  screen'd  their  chureh  from  the  zealot's  rage. 
That  statue,  now  with  hands  outspread 
Over  a  host  of  the  long-since  dead. 
Seems  urging  again  to  life  their  dust. 
By  pictures  drawn  of  the  wealth  and  lust 
Of  monks  and  priests,  that  they  might  arise 
To  level  the  chureh  before  his  eyes. 

Though  fer  away  from  the  fir-tree  hill, 
The  old  chureh-yard,  and  the  little  rill— 
I  see  them  oft,  like  a  vision  rise. 
Before  my  memory's  home-sick  eyes. 
Though  I  am  now  a  wanderer,  cast 
On  the  sea  of  life,  where  the  rude  blast 
Of  fortune's  unsettled  wind  is  c6Id, 
Yet  my  warmest  hopes  retain  their  hold : 
Which  are,  that  before  my  days  I  end 
That  I  may  return,  their  close  to  spend 
Near  the  old  chureh  and  the  ^  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
And  the  stream,  o'er  which  the  dark  rocks  riiie. 

TO  ROBERT  NICOLL. 

Go,  manly  spirit,  to  eternal  rest; 
Go,  glorious  flash  of  mind's  wide-spreading  light; 
Go,  thou  deep-drinker  from  th'  exhausUess  breast 
Of  truth,  and  energy,  and  quenchless  might 
Go,  youthful  martyr  for  resistless  right ; 
Go,  whilst  thy  spirit  still  is  fresh  and  tree. 
Whilst  thy  example  bnmeth  in  our  sight. 
And  all  that  thou  hast  been,  we  strive  to  be  ; 
And  all  thou  wouldst  have  oonquer'd,  we  will  daw. 
Let  me  but  pile  one  thought  unto  the  Ihir 

And  spotless  tabernacle  of  thy  fame  : 

Love,  Independence,  Feeling,  Genius  rare. 

And  sympathy  with  all  things,  raise  thy  name 

To  Man— the  noblest  title  aught  that  lives  can  cUim. 


Oxford. 


P.  L 


LINES 


BT  ELIZA  MART  HAMILTON. 

[Written  at  the  requMt  Of  a  relative,  on  the  dMili  Of  a  dMT  frieni 
in  Honitoa,  FAnuny  1843.] 

Oh  !  blessed  are  the  dead  in  Christ ! 
Why  vrill  we  mourn  for  them  ! 
No  more  the  stormy  billows  here 
With  weary  heart  they  stem  I 


The  statue  of  John  Knox, 
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No  more  they  struggle  here  below 
To  guide,  throngh  maDy  a  gulf  of  woe, 
Their  being's  fragile  bark, — 
Bnt,  harboured  in  eternal  rest. 
By  far  off  islands  of  the  blest, 
Calm  on  a  sunlit  ocean's  breast. 
Anchor  their  fearless  ark. 

Seem  they  to  sleep !  'tis  bnt  as  sleeps 

The  seed  within  the  earth. 

To  burst  forth  to  the  brilliant  mom 

Of  a  more  glorious  birth  ; — 

Seem  they  to  feel  no  breath  of  love 

That  o'er  their  icy  brow  will  move 

With  tearful  whispers  warm ! 

'Tis  that  upon  their  spirit's  ear 

All  HeaTen's  triumphant  music  clear 

Is  bursting,  where  there  comes  not  near 

One  tone  of  sorrow's  storm  ! 

Oh !  gire  them  up  to  Him  whose  own 
Those  dear  redeemed  ones  are  ! 


Lo  !  on  their  wakening  souls  lie  breaks, 
'*  The  bright  and  morning  star  ! " 
His  are  they  now  for  evermore, — 
The  mystery  and  the  conflict  o'er. 
The  Eternal  city  won  ! 
As  conquerors  let  them  pass  and  go 
Up  from  tbe  fight  of  faith  below. 
The  peace  of  &>d  at  last  to  know 
In  kingdoms  of  the  sun  ! 

**  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  heavenly  gates  ! 
Ye  eyerlasting  doors  giye  way  ! " 
And  let  the  I^rd  of  Glory's  train 
Tlirong  the  bright  courts  of  day  ! 
We  follow,  too,  ye  loy'd  ones  gone  ! 
We  follow,  faint  but  fearless,  on 
To  meet  you  where  the  Lamb,  once  slain. 
Amidst  His  ransom'd  church  on  high 
Shall  dwell — and  wipe  from  every  eye 
The  tears  that,  through  eternity. 
Shall  never  flow  again  ! 


RANDOM  REMINISCENCES  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  OF  THE  ETTRICK 
SHEPHERD,  SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN,  &c.,  &c.— No.  I. 


The  valne  of  reminiscences  of  eminent  men  must 
1)0  in  proportion  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  the 
writer's  powers  and  opportunities  of  observation,  and 
of  his  good  faith  as  an  accurate  reporter  and  chronic- 
ler. The  reminiscences  we  have  to  present  to  our 
readers,  connected  with  Scott  and  "  The  Shepherd," 
l)ear  intrinsic  evidence  of  their  genuineness  in  every 
sentence.  Yet  we  deem  it  the  most  satisfactory,  and 
also  the  most  simple  and  direct  mode  of  procedure, 
to  permit  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  to  introduce  the 
individual  who  here  recalls  his  sayings  and  doings ; 
and  who,  without  being  blind  to  his  weaknesses, 
appears  to  cherish  his  memory  with  the  most 
devoted  and  grateful  respect.  To  few  individuals 
could  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  appeared  under  an  as- 
I>ect  more  uniformly  kind  and  henignant  than  he 
must  have  done  to  Mr.  Morrison.  Their  acquain- 
tance commenced  in  1803 — an  early  period  of  Scott's 
brilliant  career ;  and  eighteen  years  afterwards, 
we  find  him  thus  cautiously  and  characteristically 
descrihing  the  author  of  the  suhjoined  Reminis- 
cences, in  whose  prosperity  he  at  all  times  took  no 
ordinary  interest.  Mr.  Morrison's  name  does  not, 
we  believe,  once  occur  in  Mr.  Lockhart's  Me- 
moirs of  Scott ;  hut  this  is  an  ohlivion  which  he 
shares  with  many  other  of  Sir  Walter's  early 
friends ;  and  it  is  one  of  small  consequence,  save 
that  it  renders  this  explanation  necessary  : — 

MR.  WALTER  SCOTT  TO  MR.  ROSCOB  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Dear  Sir, — I  should  not  have  presumed  to  give  the 
bearer  an  introduction  to  you  on  my  own  sole  autho- 
rity ;  but  as  he  carries  a  letter  from  General  Dirom  of 
Mount  Annan,  and  as  I  sincerely  interest  myself  in  his 
fortnnes,  I  take  the  liberty  of  strengthening  (if  I  may 
nse  the  phrase)  the  Generars  recommendation,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  explaining  a  circumstance  or  two 
which  may  have  some  influence  on  Mr.  Morrison's  destiny. 

He  is  a  very  worthy,  as  well  as  a  very  clever  man  ; 
and  was  much  distinguished  in  his  profession  as  a  civil 
engineer,  surveyor,  &c,,  until  he  was  unlucky  enough  to 
lay  it  ainde  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  farm.  I  should 
sdd  that  this  was  done  with  the  highly  laudable  pur- 
pose of  keeping  a  roof  over  his  father's  headi  and  main- 
taining the  old  map  in  his  patema)  (kmn.     At  the  ex- 


piry of  the  lease,  however,  Mr.  Morrison  found  himself 
a  loser  to  such  an  amount  that  he  did  not  think  it  prti- 
dent  to  renew  the  bargain,  and  attempted  to  enter  upon 
his  former  profession.  But  being,  I  think,  rather  impa- 
tient on  finding  that  employment  did  not  occur  quite  so 
readily  as  formerly,  he  gave  way  to  a  natural  turn  for 
painting,  and  it  is  as  an  artist  that  he  visits  Liverpool. 
1  own,  though  no  judge  of  the  art,  I  think  he  has  mis- 
taken his  talents;  for,  though  he  sketches  remarkably 
well  in  outline,  especially  our  mountain  scenery,  and 
although  he  was  bred  to  the  art,  yet  so  long  an  inter- 
val has  passed,  that  I  should  doubt  his  ever  acquiring  a 
facility  in  colouring. 

However,  he  is  to  try  his  chance.  But  he  would  fain 
hope  something  would  occur  in  a  city  where  science  is 
so  much  in  request,  to  engage  him  more  profitably  to 
himself,  and  more  usefully  to  others,  in  the  way  of  his 
original  profession  as  an  engineer,  in  which  he  is  really 
excellent.  I  should  be  sincerely  glad,  however,  that 
he  throve  in  some  way  or  other,  as  he  is  a  most  excel- 
lent person  in  disposition  and  private  conduct,  an  enthu- 
siast in  literature,  and  a  shrewd  entertaining  companion 
in  society. 

I  could  not  think  of  his  carrying  a  letter  to  you  with- 
out your  being  fully  acquainted  of  the  merits  he  possesses 
besides  the  painting,  of  which  I  do  not  think  well  at 
present ;  though,  perhaps,  he  may  improve. — I  am.  Sir, 
with  very  great  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Walter  Soott. 
Edinburgh,  Id  June,  1821. 

In  Liverpool,  Mr.  Morrison,  as  will  afterwards  be 
seen,  met  with  the  kindest  reception  from  Mr.  Ros- 
coe,  who  returned  him  Sir  Walter  Scott's  introduc- 
tory letter,  as  a  document  of  more  value  to  himself 
than  to  any  one  else.  Before  coming  to  the  Re- 
miniscences, and  in  order  to  throw  a  little  more 
light  upon  the  character  of  their  writer,  and  his 
connexion  with  the  distinguished  individuals  from 
whom  they  derive  their  interest,  we  copy  from  the 
original  MS.  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  the  follow- 
ing rhymed  epistle  and  epitaph,  addressed  to  Mn 
Morrison  while  he  was  engaged  on  some  piece  of 
professional  business  with  Mr.  Telford  in  North 
Wales. 

Edinburoh,  JW/jT  18, 1810. 

Thon  breexe  of  the  south,  so  delightfiil  and  mild, 
Enriched  with  the  balms  of  the  valley  and  wild, 
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With  pleaanre  I  list  to  tby  fkr-swelling  sigh, 
And  watoh  the  soft  shades  of  thy  Yapoors  on  high. 
— O!  say  in  thy  wanderings  af^  hast  thou  seen, 
'Mong  Cambria's  lone  yalleys  and  mountains  of  green^ 
A  wanderer  from  Scotia,  unstable  and  gay. 
The  friend  of  my  heart,  out  the  friend  of  a  day! 
Who  left  us  withont  telling  wherefore  or  why, 
Unless  by  thy  murmurs  uncertain  and  shy; 
And  pleased  a  new  scene  and  new  manners  to  see, 
He  breathes  not  a  sigh  for  old  Scotia  and  me! 

Then  say,  gentle  breeze,  ere  for  erer  you  fly 
To  mountains  and  moors  where  thy  murmurs  shall  die, 
Say  where  my  few  lines  or  inquiries  shall  find 
This  bird  of  the  ocean,  this  son  of  the  wind  I 
Is  he  dancing  with  Cambrian  maids  on  the  green  t 
Or  making  a  plain  where  a  mountain  has  been  I 
Or  diring  the  deep,  the  foundation  to  see 
Of  a  bridge  to  astonish  and  rainbow  the  seal 
Or  watcUng  in  rapture,  unbounded  and  high, 
The  bright  maiden-glance  of  a  sweet  rolling  eye ! 
' — Or  say,  has  his  deep  hyperbolical  smile, 
With  a  flow  of  fine  words,  and  deep  phrases  the  while, 
The  gentry  of  Wales  to  astonishment  driven, 
At  a  mind  so  unbounded  by  Earth  or  by  Heayen ! 
— Whatever  he  is  doing,  where'er  he  m^y  roam, 
0  bear  him  good  news  from  his  sweet  native  home; 
And  tell  him  his  friends  in  Edina  thai  stay 
Are  sadly  distressed  at  his  biding  away; 
That  a  panlonate  ,  and  fennyleii  Bard, 

Would,  with  much  satisfkotion,  his  presence  regard ; 
That  the  one  still  is  basking  in  Fortune's  bright  smile. 
The  other  's  despised,  though  admired  all  the  while  ; 
And  from  listless  inaction,  ff  nothing  can  save. 
He  may  sink,  without  fail.  In  despair  to  the  graye ; 
*  Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain,  like  the  foam  on  the 

river, 
The  Bard  of  the  Mountain  is  gone  and  for  ever.** 

0  tell  me,  dear  Morrison,  fairly  and  free, 
Say  wliat  must  I  do  to  be  gifted  like  thee ! 


Is  genius  with  poverty  ever  combined 
Without  perseverance  or  firmness  of  mind  ? 
Or  would  affluence  load  her  bold  pinion  of  fire. 

And  crush  her  in* of  sense  to  expire  ! 

If  so,  let  me  suffisr  and  wrestle  my  way; 
But  give  me  my  friend  and  my  song  while  I  stay : 
With  a  heart  unaffectedly  kind  and  sincere. 
To  the  lass  that  I  love,  and  the  ihend  I  revere; 
Though  thou,  as  that  friend,  haat  been  father  unseemly, 
A  Shsph£bd,  dear  Joek,  will  for  ever  erteem  thee. 

JAMsHeeo. 


In  the  above  epistle  the  following  epit&ph  was 
enclosed : — 

EPITAPH  ON  MR.  JOHN  MOB&ISOK,  LAim^Vrnvsr^B. 

BT  JAMES  HOGO. 

Here  lies,  in  the  hope  of  a  blest  resuneetloni 
What  once  was  a  whim  in  the  utmost  perfection  ; 
You  have  heard  of  Jock  Morrison,  reader.    O  hold  ! 
Tread  lightly  the  turf  on  hie  bosem  so  eoldj 
For  a  generouser  heart,  or  a  noddle  more  clear, 
Never  mouldered  in  dust  than  lies  mouldering  here. 
His  follies,  believe  me — ^and  he  had  a  part — 
Sprang  always  spontaneous,  but  not  fr^m  his  heart : 
l^en  let  them  die  with  him;  for  Where  will  you  see 
A  man  frx>m  dishonour  or  envy  so  free« 
For  a  trustier  friend,  or  a  lover  more  kind, 
Or  a  better  companion,  is  not  left  behind. 

0  I  had  I  a  headstone  as  high  as  a  steeple, 

1  would  tell  what  he  was,  and  astonidi  the  pet^le. 
How  solid  as  gold,  and  how  light  as  a  feather, 

What  sense,  and  vAiat  nonsense,  were  Jumbled  to^tittr. 
In  short,  ft^  my  text  it  may  fkirly  be  drawn, 
Whatevw  was  noble  or  foolish  in  man. 
Then,  read  it  with  reverence,  with  tears  and  witk  mfj^ 
'Tis  idiort  but  impressive,— -Hjbrs  Honusoa  ujb&. 

This  mucli  premisedy  we  may  now,  with  pro- 
priety, allow  Mr.  Morriaon  to  speak  for 
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I  SBCAWB  aoqasinted  with  Mr,  Soott  in  1608, 
from  the  following  eircomitance  :— » 

tn  the  first  edition  of  the  *' Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border,*  and  in  the  ballad  of  <<  Annan  Water," 
are  these  words^«— 

**  0 !  wae  betide  ihefruth  saugh  wand, 

And  wae  betide  the  bush  of  brier, 

For  they  broke  into  my  true  love's  hand, 

When  lus  stn^gth  tamed  weak,  and  his  limbs  did  tire." 

And  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  Frush 
signifies  fresh  or  tough.  On  which  I  took  the  liberty 
of  vn-iting  to  the  Editor,  *^  Frush  does  not  mean 
fresh,  but  brittle,  or  half  rotten ;  and  such  is  the 
meaning  of  Holinshed  in  his  description  of  Ireland : 
'  They  are  sore  frushed  with  sickness,  or  too  far 
withered  with  age.'  The  saugh  wand  broke  in  her 
true  love's  hand,  from  its  heing  frush,  t.  e.,  withered 
or  rotten.  So  Barbour,  when  the  shaft  of  Bruce's 
battle-axe  broke  in  his  encounter  with  De  Bohun, 
says— 

'  The  hand-az  schaft  fruschit  in  twa.' 

''  You  stote  that  the  baUad  of '  Annan  Water  is 
now  published  for  the  first  time  ;  I  send  you  the 
001^  in  a  half-penny  ballad,  published  in  Dumfries 
thiity  years  ago.  I  have  seen  still  another  copy, 
where  the  hero  is  more  cautious, — 

*  Annan  Water 's  broad  and  deep. 
And  my  fair  Annie's  passing  bonny. 

Yet  I  am  loth  to  wet  my  feet, 
Although  I  lo'e  her  best  of  ony.'  ** 


I 


I  receiyed  an  immediate  answer,  flfitnlclno^  ae 
for  my  communication,  and  desiring  my  farther 
remarks  on  any  other  subject  in  the  pubUcatioo, 
with  a  present  of  the  ^Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,"  and  an  invitation  to  visit  him  wheni  nught 
have  occasion  to  come  to  Edinburgh. 

It  was  two  years  before  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
Edinburgh,  when  I  waited  on  Mr.  Scott,  and  haJ 
a  most  gracious  reception.  I  had  visited  the  Couit 
of  Session  on  my  arrival  in  town,  to  have  a  look ; 
and  I  was  much  disappointed.  He  had  a  downward, 
and,  to  me,  a  forbidding  aspect ;  and  so  strikingly 
resembled  Will  Dakell,  the  gravedigger  of  my 
native  parish  of  Terregles,  a  person  of  rather  weak 
intellect,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  there  most 
be  some  analogy  in  their  genius ;  but  the  spell 
dissolved  the  instant  he  ^oke.  He  invited  me  to 
dinner:  *' Indeed,  you  had  better  wut»— -in  the 
library  there  are  maps  and  prints  besides  books ; 
and  dinner  will  be  ready  in  an  hour.**  His  fsmilj 
was  in  the  country,  so  that  he  was  keeping^  bache- 
lor's hall.  Mr.  Scott  inquired  much  about  the 
ruins  and  traditions  of  Galloway,  but  more  paiti- 
cularly  about  the  songs  and  rhymes  thai  had  net 
appeared  in  prints  and  if  we  had  any  legends  of  the 
Douglases,  **  who  once  were  great  men  in  your  coon* 
try."— •«  We  have,"  said  I,  "their  casQe  of  Threat 
still  standing  on  an  island  of  the  rivar  Dee;  batwe 


*  A  word  oblitenUed, 
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do  not  associate  their  memory  with  anything  that 
is  good.     Their  castle  of  Threave  was,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  devil,  built  in  one  night ;  although 
the  stones  were  brought  from  Rascawel  Heugh,  a 
distance  of  at  least  ten  miles ;  as  the  same  kind  of 
sandstone  Is  there  only  to  be  found .  There  are  some 
lines,  descriptive  of  this  infernal  piece  of  masonry, 
whicb  I  have  written  down  somewhere." — "  Do," 
said  lie,  **  let  me  have  a  copy.   Any  more  about  the 
Doag^lfl^V — ^''He  had  a  grudge  at  the  Laird  of 
Cardoness,&nd  surrounded  the  castle;  but  the  laird 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.    He  offered  to  satisfy 
any  one  with  gold  who  would  show  him  the  hiding- 
place  of  his  enemy.     The  cook  pointed  up  the 
chimney,  where  he  was  concealed ;  from  whence  he 
was  inunediately  dragged  and  despatched.    Dou- 
glas then  directed  the  cook  to  put  on  the  fire  a  little 
poty  vrhich  he  filled  with  gold,  and,  placing  the  be- 
trayer of  his  master  fast  in  a  chair,  directed  his 
month  to  be  gagged,  and  poured  down  the  melted 
liquid  :  then,  turning  to  his  followers,  said,  '  Be- 
hold the  reward  of  treachery  ! '     He  also,  as  you 
have  yourself  narrated,  murdered  the  Master  of 
Boxnhy ;  but  the  country  resolved  to  suflFer  his 
tyranny  no  longer.   Twelve  brothers,*  blacksmiths 
by  trade,  who  lived  at  Carline  work,  not  far  from 
Threave,  made  a  cannon,  consisting  of  twelve  staves, 
each  brother  making  one.    They  then  bound  them 
in  tlie  proper  form,  by  twelve  hoops,  or  girdsy  and 
carried  the  cannon  to  a  commanding  situation,  still 
pointed  out,  and  still  retaining  the  title  of  Camdu- 
dal  or  Camp-Douglas,  and  at  the  first  shot  knocked 
a  hole  through  and  through  the  castle,  as  the  breach 
now  shows ;   on  which  Douglas  fled,  and  never 
again  set  his  foot  in  Galloway.    It  is  said  that,  in 
his  flight,  he  robbed  the  abbey  of  Lincluden,  and 
with,  hia  men  ravished  all  the  nuns,** — "I  have 
understood,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  ^'  that  he  expelled  the 
nnns  on  account  of  their  irregular  way  of  living ; 
hut  I  have  my  doubts  whether  he  was  so  stem  a 
moralist.      You   must  make  me  a  drawing  of 
Threave,  or  any  other  town  or  castle  connected 
with  the  Douglas.      The  Gordons  succeeded  the 
Douglases,  and  some  of  them  were  not  much  better. 
I  have  seen  a  copy  of  a  pardon  granted  to  Gordon 
of  liochinvar  for  certain  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours :  for  the  slaughter  of  Lord  Herries,  and  driving 
his  cattle ;  for  the  crime  of  adultery ;  for  abusing 
a  witch,  or  supposed  witch,  and  scoring  her  with 
his  sword  across  the  forehead ;  and  for  not  only 
defotcing  the  king's  messenger  who  came  to  arrest 
him,  "but  forcing  him  to  eat  and  swallow  his  own 
royal  warrant." — ^**  With  respect  to  our  songs,  we 
have  the  Laft  of  Loch  Ryan,  which  you  know ; 
Fair  Margaret,  of  rather  spectral  import ;  we  have 
Lochinvar  who  carried  off  a  lady  on  her  wedding 
day.     She— 

'Sent  her  former  lover  a  letter,  her  wedding  to  come 

see. 
When  Loehinvar  he  read  the  Imes 
He  lookM  oVr  bis  land. 
And  foar-sad-tweBty  wild  wight  men 
All  ready  at  bis  command. 
He  mounted  them  all  on  milk-white  steeds, 

*  Tbe  name  of  these  brothen  mu  M*Min.  I  hare  talked 
Willi  a  peiwm  ^  .tiuH  nam*,  who  olaimed  beinff  their  llaeal 
deicendaat. 


And  clothed  them  all  in  green, 

And  they  are  off  to  the  wedding  gone. 

«  *  «  *  * 

Now  one  bit  of  your  bread,  he  said^ 

And  one  glass  of  your  wine. 

And  one  kiss  of  the  bonny  bride 

That  promised  to  be  mine. 

He  took  her  round  the  middle  jimp, 

And  by  the  green  gown  sleeve, 

And  mounted  her  on  his  milk-white  steed. 

And  speered  nae  bold  baron's  leave. 

The  blood  ran  down  the  Kylan  bum, 

And  o'er  the  Kylan  brae, 

And  her  friends  that  kenn'd  naething  of  the  Joke, 

They  a'  cried  out  foul  play.' " 

'*  There's  the  banes  of  a  good  song  there ;  try  to 

recover  some  more/'t "  The  rest,  so  far  as  I  can 

recollect,  is  mere  doggrel.  The  disappointed 
bridegroom  receives  a  taunt,  that  he  had  catched 
frogs  instead  of  fish.  KeimnurtB  an  and  awa  is 
very  good  the  old  way ;  not  the  edition  in  John- 
son s  Collection,  but  a  set  much  older.  In  1746  or 
1747,  one  of  the  Grordons  of  Kenmure  lived  in 
Terr^les  House.  My  father,  when  a  boy,  used  to 
accompany  him  to  the  fishing,  and  had  from  him 
many  stories  about  Kenmure.  Kenmure  was 
forced  out  in  1715,  against  his  better  judgment, 
by  his  wife.  On  leaving  the  castle  his  horse 
stumbled,  which,  he  observed,  was  a  bad  omen. 
'Go  forward,  my  lord,'  said  she,  'and  prosper! 
Let  it  never  be  said  that  the  snapper  of  a  horse's 
foot  daunted  the  heart  of  a  Grordon.'  There  is  a 
saying  of  hers  often  repeated  in  the  country,  of 
which  I  do  not  know  the  import :  '  If  the  lads  lose 
the  day  at  Preston,  I'll  let  the  witches  of  Glencaim 
see  to  spin  their  tow.'  Some  have  it,  '  If  the  dogs 
lose  the  day  at  Preston,  I'll  let  the  b— es  of 
Glencaim  see  to  spin  their  tow.'  The  nnde,  Wil- 
liam Gordon,  said  that  she  was  a  rank  Catholic 

b from  the  Highlands ;  and  was  the  ruin  of 

his  poor  brother.  And  added,  that  Kenmure  had 
a  favourite  in  the  clachan  he  liked  much  better, 
to  which  the  old  song  alludes-* 

'  Kenmure's  on  and  awa. 
And  Kenmure's  on  and  awa, 
And  Kenmure  was  the  bonniest  lad 
That  lived  in  Gallowa. 
Kenmure  bought  me  ae  silk  gown, 
My  minnie  took  that  frae  me. 
When  Kenmure  he  got  word  of  that 
He  bought  me  other  three.' " 

**  The  Gordons,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "  were  firom  the 
south.  The  parish  of  Grordon  was  their  property. 
Two  brothers  left  the  countiy:  one  went  north, 
whose  descendants  are  dukes  of  Gordon ;  the  other 
directed  his  course  west,  and  became  Lord  of  Loch- 
invar and  Kenmure.  You  sent  us  Bucdeuch,  and 
we  sent  you  Kenmure ;  and  as  you  say  the  one 
was  sent  for  stealing  sheep,  perhaps  the  other  was 
expelled  for  something  of  the  same  sort." 

An  old  gentleman  made  the  third  person  at  dinner* 
He  spoke  little.  He  wasoneof  Mr.  Scott's  neighbours 
in  the  country.  On  preparing  to  go  away,  Mr.  Scott 
said — "  You  will  oblige  me  greaUy  by  making  me 
some  drawings  of  your  old  castles.  I  am  particular- 
ly anxious  to  have  a  drawing  of  Caerlaverock :  it  is 
a  noble  ruin,  and  the  stacks  of  chimneys  are  still 
very  perfect,  and  in  the  finest  style.    I  was  once 

t  S«e  9cott*s  LochinvATi  ia  "  Mwmion,'* 
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there*,  tim\  was  much  pleased.  Threave,  also,  I 
must  have  ;  but  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  elegant 
there :  strength  was  the  grand  object.  And  any 
old  scraps  of  rhjme^  or  anecdote,  will  be  most  ac- 
ceptable. Come  to  breakfast  to-morrow,  and  come 
early ;  you  will  find  me  in  the  library,  and  can 
divert  yourself  with  a  book." 

Next  morning  I  found  him  in  his  study.  "  There," 
said  he,  **  is  a  line  to  the  keeper  of  the  Advocates' 
Library.  Ask  for  a  catalogue,  and  the  keeper  will 
bring  you  any  book  you  ask  for.  You  can  also 
have  writing  materials."  During  breakfast  he 
inquired  if  I  was  acquainted  with  James  Hogg. 
"  I  met  with  him,"  said  I,  "  on  my  way  to  Edin- 
burgh. I  was  perambulating  the  country  for  a 
proposed  road  from  the  south  towards  Edinburgh, 
and  on  my  route  passed  the  farm  of  Mitchelslacks, 
where  he  is  shepherd.  I  intended  to  call ;  but 
before  reaching  the  house  I  met  him  on  his  way  to 
the  hill.  His  plaid  was  wrapped  round  him,  al- 
though the  morning  was  warm  and  sunny.  He 
was  without  shoes,  with  half  stockings  on  hb  l^s, 
and  a  dog  at  his  foot.  I  inquired  if  he  knew  Mr. 
Hogg — *I  am  that  individual.'  We  sat  down  by 
a  well ;  and  I  had  a  small  flask  of  brandy  in  my 
pocket.  We  instantly  became  friends.  'What 
are  you  doing  in  our  part  of  the  country?' — *I 
am,'  said  I,  'endeavouring  to  find  a  line  for  a 
proposed  road  up  the  vale  of  the  Ae  water ;  and 
hitherto  I  have  met  with  no  difhculty  from  the 
water  of  Sark,  near  Gretna,  to  where  we  are  sit- 
ting. From  this  point  I  wish  to  get  into  Daar 
water,  and  so  down  the  Tweed.' — '  Your  work  is 
near  an  end,'  said  the  Shepherd  ;  *  for  the  devil  a 
wheel-carriage  road  you  will  ever  get  from  this  to 
the  water  of  Daar.'  And  on  examining  the  coun- 
ry,  I  found  that  he  was  perfectly  correct." 

**  Hogg  is  a  wonderful  man,"  said  Mr.  Scott ;  ''and 
has  been  of  great  use  to  me  in  procuring  materials 
when  I  was  arranging  the  Border  Minstrelsy ;  and 
furnished  me  with  one  of  its  best  pieces,  Auld 
Maitland,  with  some  other  excellent  fragments." 
I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Hogg  intended  coming  to 
Edinburgh  soon.  "  If  so,  you  will  meet  him  here 
often.  I  hope  that  you  are  to  remain  for  some 
time, — ^indeed,  as  a  Landsurveyor,  you  ought  to 
make  Edinburgh  your  home.  Come,  and  I  will 
introduce  you  to  some  friendly  writers ;  they  have 
all  the  most  lucrative  department  of  your  business 
in  their  hands,  as  I  learn,  by  plans  and  surveys 
passing  through  the  court."  I  mentioned  that  I 
had  the  offer  of  being  appointed  secretary  to  Gener- 
al Dirom,  Deputy-quarter-master-general,  worth  a 
hundred  pounds  a>year,  and  liberal  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

"Accept,  by  all  means ;  it  may,  nay  must,  lead 
to  something  better ;  and  I  will  be  always  ready 
to  give  you  a  lift." 

"I  am  here,"  said  I,  "on  a  trial  for  murder ; 
having  made  a  plan  of  the  scene  and  country  con- 
nected, I  have  been  summoned  as  a  witness  to 
describe  my  plan  as  connected  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  murder." — "  Mention  the  leading 
points  connected  with  your  plan." — **  On  the  night 
of  the  murder,  Mary  Robson  and  John  Hannay  met 
by  appointment  In  Dumfries  to  arrange  their  inar« 


riaj»p.  She  lived  with  her  mother  about  five  miles 
distant  at  Lochrutton,  and  he  was  a  servant  in 
Castlehill,  about  three  miles  from  Dumfries.  They 
were  seen  in  the  town,  and  also  resting  about  twi- 
light not  far  from  the  place  of  Hannay's  residence. 
At  the  usual  hour  he  appeared  at  supper  with  hi^ 
fellow-servants.  He  was  asked  what  he  had  done 
with  Mary.  He  answered  that  she  was  gone 
home.  He  then  apparently  retired  to  bed.  On  the 
following  morning  ike  girl  was  found  dead  at  a  short 
distance  from  her  mother  s  door.  I  was  present  at 
the  precognition  with  the  sheriff.  Sir  Alexander  Gor- 
don. In  the  meantime  Hannay  was  secured.  The 
girl  was  found  on  a  rising  ground.  There  had  been 
a  severe  struggle  from  this  spot  to  the  bottom  of  the 
brae.  The  broom,  which  was  in  full  bloom,  had 
been  grasped  and  stripped  of  its  blossoms ;  one  of 
her  shoes  was  found  at  the  bottom,  where  the  mur- 
der had  been  finished;  and  the  body  carried  up  the 
bank,  where  the  struggle  had  commenced,  and  the 
clothes  adjusted.  The  black  marks  of  fingers  and 
a  thumb  were  visible  on  her  throat,  and  a  little 
blood  was  oozing  from  her  mouth.  The  body  was 
warm  when  found.  I  was  immediately  sent  to 
examine  the  ground.  The  servant,  on  going  to 
make  up  Hannay's  bed,  which  was  in  the  stable 
above  the  horses,  found  that  the  bed  had  not  been 
occupied.  At  some  stiles  between  CasUehill  and 
the  girl's  home,  and  on  the  footpath,  the  grounJ 
was  soft,  and  I  observed  the  print  of  feet,  a  greater 
and  less,  which  I  concluded  to  be  a  man's  and  a  wo- 
man's; these  I  measured  carefully,  and  found  them 
to  agree  exactly  with  the  shoes  of  Hannay  and  the 
poor  girl.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  made  his  vic- 
tim conceal  herself  about  the  place  ;  and,  in  oider 
to  lull  suspicion,  had  made  his  appearance  at  sup- 
per, and  seemingly  retired  to  bed,  but  had  again 
joined  the  girl,  and  conducted  her  to  the  place 
where  he  committed  the  crime. 

"  I  am  going  now,"  I  said, "  to  call  on  the  Cn>im 
agent  respecting  the  plan."—"  He  is,"  said  Mr.  Scott, 
"  my  most  particular  friend,  William  Clerk.  I  will, 
if  you  wish  it,  give  you  a  card  of  introduction. 
You  are  likely  to  be  the  first  witness  called  ;  and, 
after  giving  your  evidence,  you  may  remain  daring 
the  trial,  take  notes,  and  compare  the  prwjf  with 
the  opinions  you  have  already  formed.  I  recol- 
lect," said  Mr.  Scott,  "something  of  a  murder  that 
was  committed  in  GaUoway,  where  the  guilty  per- 
son was  discovered  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  si^e 
of  his  shoe,  and  also  by  some  particular  mark  on 
the  sole.  Your  sheriff,  Gordon,  was  the  person 
who  took  the  precognition,  and  measured  the  mur- 
derer's foot,  who  was  condemned  altogether  on  pre- 
sumptive proof,  but  afterwards  confessed." 

Mr.  Hogg,  soon  after  this,  arrived  in  Edinburgh, 
and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Grieve,  with  whom  we 
dined  ;  and  next  day  Mr.  Hogg  brought  us  an  in- 
vitation to  sup  with  Mr.  Scott,  and  to  be  in  Castle 
Street  at  eight  o'clock. 

When  we  arrived,  "  I  have  reserved  my  wine 
till  your  arrival ;  and  we  will  have,  as  Bums  has 
it,  '  some  rhymmg  ware.' "  It  was  Mr.  Grieve's 
first  interview.  "  I  am  happy,"  said  Mr.  Scott, 
"  to  meet  a  Borderer  and  a  poet,"  Mr.  Scott  i«wl 
to  U9  some  of  the  introductions  and  two  of  the 
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cantos  of  **  Maimion/'  In  the  inttoduction  to  one 
of  the  cantos,  there  is  a  description  of  St.  Mary's 
Loch,  which  Mr.  Hogg  praised  out  of  all  measure. 
The  poetry,  he  said,  was  beautiful ;  but  the  accu- 
racy of  the  description  better  still.  Mr.  Scott 
inquired  if  I  had  been  at  St.  Mary's ;  and  if  so, 
bow  I  liked  the  description. 

'*  You  haye,"  said  I,  **  given  the  lake  what  it 
has  not,  and  taken  from  it  something  that  it  pos- 
sesses: 

*  Sare  where  a  line  of  diver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land.' 

You  have  no   line  of   silver  sand.     You    have 

been  thinking  of  some  of  the  Highland    lakes, 

where,  from  the  decay  of  the  granite,  the  water 

is  encircled    with    a    beautiful    line    of    silver 

sand.    On  St.  Mary's,  also,  you  have  some  good 

trees,  particularly  one  very  fine  old  ash,  that  has 

been  the  deer  resting  under  its  branches  300  years 

ago. 

'  Thoa  know'si  it  well :  nor  bash  nor  sedge 
Foliate  the  pare  lake's  crystal  edge,' — 

19  not  rendering  it  justice.  There  are  also  some 
tolerable  birches  on  the  Bowerhope  side." 

^  You  are  quite  correct,"  said  Hogg.  *'  I  had 
forgotten  these  trees,  led  away  by  the  beauty  of 
the  poetry." 

**  Very  weU,  Mr.  Hogg,"  said  Mr.  Scott ;  "  but 
a  few  facts,  or  a  little  sound  criticism,  is  infinitely 
more  welcome  to  me  than  any  praise  whatever. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  had  not  observed  these  trees, 
aa  the  part  is  now  printed  off.  I  am  sorry  these 
trees  have  escaped  me ;  but  my  eyes  are  not  good  ; 
and  I  should,  when  I  am  in  search  of  the  pictur- 
esque, always  have  some  better  eyes  than  my  own 
near  me." 

It  was  a  high  treat  to  hear  Mr.  Scott  read  his 
own  poetry  ;  even  the  burr  had  a  charm.  His  voice 
was  harsh  and  unmusical ;  but  the  passion  and 
impressive  manner  made  ample  amends.  I  have 
heard  many  readers  of  high  character  reciting  and 
leading  his  poetry ;  but  after  himself  they  all  fell 
^ort.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  sympathy  betwixt  apoet 
and  his  work  that  gives  double  interest.  He  called 
on  Mr.  Grieve  to  repeat  a  ^  verse  or  two,"  and  if  his 
own,  it  would  enhance  the  value.  Mr.  Grieve  re- 
cited a  poem  that  was  afterwards  published  in  a  col- 
lection arranged  by  Mr.  Hogg.  In  my  turn  I  gave 
a  ditty  called  the  Pedlar,  who  was  murdered  on 
his  way  to  a  fair.  Mr.  Scott  was  pleased  to  give 
me  credit,  and  desired  a  copy.  It  has  since  been 
published.  Mr.  Hogg  rex>eated,  *'  The  Moon  was 
a-waning ;"  the  bes^  to  my  mind,  of  the  whole. 
Mr.  Scott  told  some  remarkable  instances  of  the 
second-sight,  one  of  which  I  afterwards  recognised 
in  the  gray  Spectre  of  Waverley.*  "  Have  you 
any  ghosts  in  Galloway?" — ^**We  have  many: 
Mary's  Dream,  for  instance,  which  is  a  true  tale, 
and  was  told  in  my  hearing  by  Mary's  sister. 
Sandy  had  just  sailed  on  a  voyage.  Mary  had 
Maid  her  down  to  sleep.'  The  rising  moon  was 
shining  in  at  her  window,  when  Sandy  came  and 
sat  down  with  a  sou  on  a  chest  by  her  bedside. 


*  Dwt  Sandy,*  said  Mary,  *  your  clothes  are  all 
wet ! '  The  Spirit  addressed  her  nearly  in  the 
words  of  the  song.  The  lady  used  to  say  the  song 
was  improperly  called  a  dream — it  was  reality." 

*'This,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  *^is  a  most  beautiful 
ballad  as  ever  was  written.  Did  the  author  write 
nothing  more?"  I  repeated  some  verses,  and  men- 
tioned that  I  had  a  poem  of  considerable  length 
in  the  handwriting  of  Lowe.  *^  We  are  obliged  to 
Galloway,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  ^'for  the  first  of  our 
clan."  And  he  read  a  passage  to  us  from  Scott  of 
Satchel's  history  of  the  name  of  Scott. 

'  Gentlemen  in  Galloway  by  fote 

Had  fallen  at  odds,  and  a  riot  did  commit; 

Then  to  the  south  they  took  their  way, 

And  arrived  at  Ranklebum. 

The  keeper  was  called  Brydon. 

They  humbly,  then,  did  him  entreat 

For  lodging,  drink,  and  meat." 

He  saw  them  pretty  men. 

Immediately  grants  their  request. 

And  to  his  house  they  came. 

To  wind  the  horn  they  did  not  scorn 

In  the  loftiest  degree  ; 

Which  made  the  Forester  conceive. 

They  were  better  men  than  he. 

These  gentlemen  were  brethren  born ; 

The  one  of  them  was  called  John  Scott, 

And  the  other  English  Wat.' 

^'  Our  tradition  has  it,"  said  I,  **  that  tliey  were 
banished  for  stealing  sheep." — "  Not  at  all  unlikely," 
said  Mr.  Scott ;  '^  for  they  continued  to  practise 
the  business  on  a  pretty  large  scale  when  they 
settled  in  our  country.  It  is,"  said  Mr.  Scott, 
''not  a  bad  subject  for  a  better  poem  than  our  friend 
Satchel's.    You  should,  Morrison,  try  your  hand." 

Next  morning,  I  introduced  Mr.  Hogg  to  Gren- 
eral  Dirom,  who  invited  us  to  dinner,  was  much 
pleased  with  his  company,  and  continued  Mr. 
Hogg's  steady  friend  ever  after.  He  left  Edin- 
burgh to  enter  on  his  new  farm  of  Locherben,  whicli 
he  had  taken  in  company  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
Adam  Brydon  of  Aberlosk,  in  the  south.  About 
this  period  Mr.  Hogg  was  arranging  the  ^  Moun- 
tain Bard"  for  publication;  and  I  received  many 
letters  from  him  enclosing  poems.  Mr.  Scott  albo 
showed  me  some  of  his  correspondence.  ''I  am 
afraid,"  said  he,  *'  that  Hogg  will  neglect  his  hirsel 
with  his  poem-making." 

I  was  commissioned  to  make  a  survey  of  a  line 
of  road  in  Dumfriesshire,  the  direction  of  which 
passed  near  Hogg's  farm  of  Locherben ;  and  on 
mentioning  to  Mr.  Scott  that  I  would  call  and  see 
the  Shepherd, — **  Do,"  said  he  ;  "  and  bring  me  an 
account  whether  he  is  doing  any  good.  I  am  a 
subscriber  to  the  '  Mountain  Bard.'  Here  are  six 
pounds — it  b  all  that  I  have  in  my  pocket ; — ^givc 
it  to  him,  with  my  best  respects.  He  is,  I  am 
informed,  an  indifferent  practical  shepherd  ;  and 
his  partner,  Edie  Brydon  of  Aberlosk,  is,  it  is  said, 
a  hard  drinker :  if  so,  the  farm  speculation  has 
but  a  poor  chance  of  succeeding." 

I  rode  some  miles  out  of  my  way,  and  call- 
ed at  Locherben  ;  but  Hogg  was  from  home.  His 
housekeeper,    a    very    good-looking    girl,    under 


•  When  Waverley  wm  published,  I  had  no 

^  I  stocKl  still  and  toroed  myself  to  the  four  points 


difficulty  in  recogniBiDg  the  Bodach  Glas,  and  nearly  in  the  same  words  : — 
points  of  the  compass — ^ium  wh«re  I  would,  the  fi^re  was  iostAutly  l>efuio 
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twenty,  or  about  eigbteen  years  of  age.  Invit- 
ed me  to  alight  and  oome  in;  for  ehe  expect- 
ed James  eyery  minute.  She  unsaddled  my 
pony,  and  gave  it  plenty  to  eat.  I  told  her  that  I 
had  a  small  parcel  to  leave  for  her  master.  ^  I 
have  'two  masters,"  said  she ;  ^  but  I  own  the 
authority  of  Jamie  only."  The  bottle  was  put 
down  ;  and,  soon  after,  an  excellent  tea-table  was 
laid, — cold  lamb,  and  fried  mutton-ham,  cheese, 
&c., — **  For,"  said  she,  **you  will  not  hare  dined.*' 
She  sat  down,  and  made  tea ;  and  I  would  not 
wish  to  have  it  served  by  a  better  hand.  Hogg 
did  not  make  his  appearance  ;  and,  after  tea,  the 
bottle  and  glasses  were  again  put  on  the  table.  I 
waited  till  after  sunset,  and  then  prepared  to  go, 
presenting  the  housekeeper  with  the  money.  She 
still  insisted  that  I  would  wait  an  hour  or  two. 
**  You  have  only  to  Thomhill  to  ride ;  it  is  the 
longest  day,  and  it  never  is  dark."  I  waited  still 
longer ;  but  he  did  not  come.  I  learned  that  the 
Shepherd  was  too  often  from  home,  and  his  part- 
ner had  a  farm  to  attend  to  in  Eskdale  Moor ; 
from  all  which  it  was  evident  that  the  concern 
must  be  much  neglected.  The  housekeeper  said  that 
the  farm  was  understood  to  be  high-rented,  and, 
even  with  the  most  prudent  management,  would 
have  enough  to  do.  She  had  left  her  father  s 
house  in  a  pety  and  was  a  servant  for  the  first 
time.  **  My  work  is  easy  enough ;  but  I  have 
reason  to  regret  that  I  ever  left  my  father's  house." 
On  my  return  to  Edinburgh,  on  meeting  with  Mr. 
Scott,  "  Well,  friend  Morrison,"  said  he,  "  what 
the  devil  is  this  you  have  been  about  ?  I  have  had 
a  letter  ftom  Hogg ;  come  to  breakfast  to-morrow, 
and  you  shall  read  it.  The  letter  was  as  follows. 
It  is  now  before  me ;  for,  though  Mr.  Scott's,  by 
some  mistake  1  had  put  it  in  my  pocket  :-* 

Dbjlr  Sib, — Oar  friend  Morrison  called  at  Looherben, 
and  l«ft  with  my  housekeeper  six  pounds,  which  is  far 
too  mnoh.  I  was  fh>m  home ;  bnt  he  found  things,  I 
suppose,  pretty  Oomfbrtable ;  for  he  drank  tea  and  toddy, 
and  passed  the  STening,  if  not  the  night,  very  agreeably; 
and  has  left  a  dashing  character  behind  him.  I  hare 
little  doubt  that  he  was  presented  with  the  deoch-an- 
doruii  [stirrup-dram]  on  his  departure.  I  haye  also 
observed  that  my  housekeeper  wears  a  brooch  in  her 
breast,  whieh  used  not  to  figure  there. 

**  Pray,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  **  what  kind  of  looking 
wench  is  this  same  housekeeper  ? " 

"  She  is,"  said  I,  **  a  very  comely,  courteous, 
modest-looking  damsel,  as  heart  could  wish,  or  eye 
look  on.  Her  age  may  be  twenty  years.  My 
expedition  to  Locherben  is  more  like  a  scene  in 
romance  than  an  adventure  in  real  life,  and  has 
given  me  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Hogg's  taste." 

**  Happy  rogue ! "  said  he.  "  1  am  well  informed 
that  he  has  put  more  pretty  girls  through  his 
fingers  than  any  fellow  in  Ettrick  Forest." 

The  letter  went  on  to  ask  advice  respecting  some 
publication ;  and  ended  by  desiring  to  be  kindly 
remembered  to  me.  "  So  you  observe,"  said  Mr. 
Scott,  **  that  Hogg  harbours  no  malice." 

Hogg,  from  being  a  shepherd  on  the  farm  of 
Mitchelslacks,  took,  in  company  with  Edie  Bry- 
don,  the  farm  of  Locherben.  I  paid  a  second  visit 
to  Locherben.  My  pretty  housekeeper  was  then 
gone.     It  was  the  time  of  sheep-shearing,  which 


was  just  finished.  Masters  and  nwnWneMBf 
round  a  small  cask  of  whisky,  drinkiag  it  nw 
out  of  a  tea-cup.  They  were  all  rather  maty.  I 
sat  with  them  for  some  time^and  was  regalei  with 
some  excellent  mutton-ham,  cakes  and  ktiv, 
whisky  and  water.  I  had  a  sumyfag  0Dg^^ 
ment  at  Moffat,  about  ten  miles  aerosi  a  rotigli 
moor.  A  number  of  the  company  weie  gomg  the 
same  route.  Mr.  Brydon  was  of  the  party,  lod 
fortified  his  pocket  with  a  bottle  of  whisky,  wfaieh 
was  finished  on  our  journey.  I  was  obliged  to  at- 
tend to  some  papers  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  but  I  heard  the  distant  sound  ii  revdHng. 
The  establishment  at  Locherben  soon  ifisf  im 
broken  up — how  could  it  stand  t— and  Mr.  Hofg, 
with  a  small  reversion,  took  on  leaM  a  farm  o&  the 
Water  of  Scar,  in  the  parish  of  PenpoAt,  abort 
seven  miles  west  firom  LJocherben.  Coifiudine  was 
its  name.  I  happened  to  beat  Eodes  with  Itr.Mait- 
land  for  a  few  days,  and  one  forenoon  paid  him  a 
visit,  distant  about  three  miles.  The  grooad  vu 
covered  with  snow ;  and  on  entering  tiie  farm,  I 
found  all  the  sheep  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hilL 
Hogg  was  absent,  and  had  been  so  for  tome  davB, 
feasting,  drinking,  dancing,  and  fiddling,  &c^ 
with  a  neighbouring  farmer.  His  hoasekeepcr 
was  the  most  ugly,  dirty  goblin  I  had  erer  be* 
held ;  a  fearful  contrast  to  his  f orm^  dimsd.  He 
arrived  just  as  I  had  turnM  my  holsa'a  head  to 
depart. 

•*  Come  in,"  said  he.  **  Put  your  sheep  te  rytts, 
firat,"  said  I ;  *'  they  are  on  the  Wrong  side  of  the 
hill,  and  have  nothing  to  eat" 

*'  Never  mind,"  said  he ;  '*the  kda  Will  soon  be 
home."  The  inside  of  his  house  corresponded  with 
its  out.  A  dirty-looking  fellow  rose  from  a  bed, 
who  was  desired  to  go  and  look  after  the  sbevp. 
''  I  have  been  up,"  said  hd,  ^  all  night  in  the  diift.' 
—**  You  have  been  so,"  said  I,  **  to  very  little  pof^ 
pose.  Yoilr  hirsel  b  on  the  wrong  aide  of  the 
hill." 

He  ordered  some  ham,  and  bread  and  batter ; 
but  it  came  through  stich  hands  that  I  coold  not 
eat.  Over  our  glass  of  whisky  we  had  a  long  con- 
versation. I  strongly  recommended  him  to  gire  ap 
his  farm,  and  come  into  Edinburgh,  and  attend  t9 
the  publication  of  the  "  Mountain  Bard,"  which 
he  said  agreed  with  his  own  opinion,  for  that  he 
had  in  contemplation  a  long  poem  abont  Qnco 
Mary, 

As  Mr.  Scott  had  warned  me  to  keep  s  sharp 
look-out,  particularly  if  his  farming  Was  doing  snj 
good,  on  giving  him  this  account,  he  entirelr 
agreed  with  the  advice  which  I  had  giTen,  an^ 
said  that  he  would  write  him  to  that  purpose* 
*^  Or  why  should  he  not  engage  again  as  a  shep- 
herd ? "— «  That,"  said  I,  «*  is  now  ImpossiWe. 
One  who  neglected  his  own  flocks  is  not  likely  ^ 
manage  well  those  of  another,  unless  yon  coald 
get  him  appointed  one  of  the  King's  shephenh  h 
Hyde  Park  or  Windsor  Forest  It  inM  be  a 
glorious  sight  to  see  him  with  his  che^iend  phM 
round  his  shoulders,  and  his  dog.  Lion,  lonnghf 
behind  him !  On  his  first  appointment  I  ahooM 
like  to  have  the  keeping  of  the  Park  gates  for  one 
week,  at  a  shilling  a-head ;  it  would  be  worth  (en 
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thomaiid  pooadsk    One  half  of  Lcmdoii  would  be 
out  to  see  him.    One  day  of  it  would  make  Hogg  s 

fortune." 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Hogg  came  into  Edinbaigh, 
and  was  at  fint  received  into  the  house  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Grieve^  where  I  often  met  him^  ae  well 
SB  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Scott. 

About  this  time,  1809, 1  was  employed  to  make 
a  snryey  for  a  railroad  from  Gla^ow  to  Berwick. 
Mr.  Telford  was  the  directing  engineer.  Mr.  Scott 
ga?e  me  letters  of  introduction  to  several  gentle- 
men along  the  line  of  survey,  and  I  procured 
leare  of  absenoe  from  my  office  in  the  Quarter^ 
master-General's  Office.  **  These  cards  of  intro- 
daction  are/'  said  Mr.  Scott»  ^'  unconnected  with 
any  basiness  except  your  own ;  and  you  may  de- 
li?er  them  or  not^  as  you  may  find  it  convenient. 
Draw  all  the  old  casUes, — Bothwell  and  Craig- 
nethan  are  not  far  from  your  route.  I  am  informed 
that  there  are  some  fine  old  rhymes  still  lingering 
abont  the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale." 

I  was,  however,  too  much  engaged  with  my  sur- 
vey to  pay  much  attention  to  any  other  thing.  As 
it  was  my  first  survey  under  Telford,  Mr.  Scott  was 
anxious  to  hear  how  I  was  getting  0%  and  desired 
me  to  write  from  time  to  time.  I  wrote  to  him 
inconsiderable  perplexity,  that  Mr.  Telford,  on 
making  the  Trial  Levels,  had  left  a  mark  on  the 
steeple  of  Lanark,  from  which  my  level  difiored 
fifteen  feet ;  and  that  I  had  carried  my  level  back 
to  Glasgow  in  order  to  prove  it,  and  found  it  cop- 
reet.  In  answer  to  this  he  wrote,  ''  Gd  on  in  your 
own  way ;  but  be  sure  that  you  are  correct.  Tel- 
ford 18  a  clever  fellow,  and  a  bit  of  a  poet,  and  will 
thank  you  for  correcting  the  error  $  it  will  be  a 
feather  in  your  cap."  Having  also  written  to  Mr. 
Telford,  I  received  a  letter  which  put  all  to  rights. 

In  the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale  I  ML  in  with 
some  old  editions  of  some  of  those  ballads  given  in 
the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border^  aitd  obtained 
two  addition^  verses  to  the  Twa  Ccrbief* 

'  My  mither  cleket  me  of  an  egg, 
And  broaght  me  ont  wi'  feathers  gray, 
And  bad  me  flee  where'er  I  wad, — 
Winter  would  be  my  dying  day. 

Bot  winter  it  is  gane  an'  past. 
And  a'  the  birds  are  bigging  their  nest) 
Bat  111  flee  heigh  aboon  them  a'. 
And  sing  a  sang  for  summer's  sake.' 

I  also  got  another  edition  of  Young  Benjie  ;  and 
the  pool  was  pointed  out  to  me  where  the  Lady 
Marjotie  was  drowned ;  her  struggles  to  gain  the 
hank  are  described,  but  the  relentkss  Benjie 

*  Took  a/oii«  and  fbnwed  her  in, 
And  Bodell  banks  are  bonny.' 

Fouwis  pitchfork, and  the  image  gives  a  ffearful  pic- 
ture of  savage  cruelty.  Young  Benj ie  I  have  heard 
song,  or  rather  chanted,  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Ley- 
den,  with  whom  it  was  a  great  favourite.  The  air  is 
beautiful  and  i^v-ild,  and  will  be  found  in  Alexander 
CampbeU's  "Albyn's  Anthology.**  The  ballad 
was  given  by  Leyden  to  Mr.  Scott,  and  may  have 
received  some  dressing  up.  Mr.  Leyden's  style  of 
singing  young  Benjie  was  particularly  wild.  The 
tune  is  not  a  little  obliged  to  Allaster  Dhu,  (I^Ir. 
Campbell,)  whose  taste  for  the  old  ballad  music  was 


exquisitely  delicate.    I  likewise  found  a  different 
edition  of  Johnie  of  Braidislee  :-<— 

<  Johnie  sat  his  baek  against  a  aik^        ^ 

His  foot  against  a  stane, 

He  shot  seven  arrows  all  at  once. 

And  killed  them  all  but  ane; 

He  broke  three  ribs  firae  that  ane's  batk, 

But  and  his  collar-bane  ; 
'  Then  fingers  five  came  on  belyvei 

0,  true  heart,  fail  me  not  1 
01^      And,  gallant  bow,  do  thou  prove  true, 
'  '  For  in  London  thou  was  coft; 

And  the  silken  strings  that  stentteU  thee, 
.Were  by  toy  tme-loTS  wmnght.* 

On  my  return  to  Edinburgh,  and  showing  toy 
sketches  and  scraps,  Mr.  Scott  wished  much  that 
I  would  return  and  explore  every  cottage  and  cor- 
ner of  Upper  Clydesdale ;  '*  where,"  said  ne, "  I  sus- 
pect there  is  much  valuable  wreck  still  floating 
down  the  stream  of  Time." 

This  expedition  never  took  place  \  as  I  was  en- 
gaged to  go,  early  in  spring,  to  meet  Mr.  Telford  in 
North  Wales,  and  engaged  in  a  survey  of  the  Holy- 
head, Chester,  and  London  roads. 

On  mentioning  the  Holyhead  expedition  to  Mr. 
Scott,  he  gave  me  several  letters  of  introduction. 
"  Draw  every  old  castle  and  glen  that  comes  in 
your  way.  Keep  a  regular  Journal,  which,  if 
you  bring  It  up  eveiy  night,  will  be,  so  far  froiii 
any  trouble,  rather  an  amusement.  Wales  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  casties ;  but  the  old  towers  of  the 
Welsh,  prior  to  the  ravages  of  Edward,  are  by  far 
the  most  interesting,  and  have  been  much  neglect- 
ed. The  Welsh  have  famous  memories,  hate  the 
English,  and  are  partial  to  the  Scots.  There  are 
no  parts  of  Wales,  I  suppose,  where  the  English 
language  is  not  understood.  You  may,  therefore, 
have  translations ;  and  the  more  literad  the  better." 

With  respect  to  understanding  English,  Mr. 
Scott  had  been  misinformed,  t  found  many  places 
where  the  Welsh  language  only  was  spoken  and 
understood. 

Among  the  superstitions  of  Wales  !s  the  Hhrt 
Birdy  or  Bird  of  Death,  which  appears  at  the  win- 
dow of  every  person  about  to  die.  The  Bird  of 
Death,  black  or  white,  is  seen  flapping  its  wings  at 
the  window  or  door. 

On  mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Scott, — "  The  warn- 
ing bird  we  have  also  in  our  own  country. 

*  The  Lady  of  EUerslee  wept  for  her  Lord ; 
A  death-watch  had  beat  in  her  lonely  room ; 
Her  curtain  had  shook  of  its  own  accord, 
And  the  Raven  had  flapped  at  her  window-boted, 
To  tell  of  her  Warrior's  doom.' " 

When  at  Bangor  Ferry,  I  received  from  Mr. 
Scott  <'  The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  This  book  I  re** 
gret  much  having  lost.  I  lent  it  to  a  lady,  who 
refused  to  return  it.  **  You  may  spare,"  said  she^ 
"  yourself  the  farther  trouble  of  asking  it ;  give  it 
to  me,  therefore,  with  a  good  grace,  and  write  your 
own  name  under  your  friend's,  Mr.  Scott ;  and  I 
will  keep  it  for  both  your  sakes,  besides  making 
you  a  handsome  present." 

On  mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Scott, — **  I  wonder," 
said  he,  '^  you  hesitated  one  moment  to  give  the 
lady  the  book.  I  will  replace  it.  Pray,  what  was 
the  present  she  made  you?" — "It  was,"  said  I, 
<^  a  handsome  Bible,  in  two  volumes^  accompanied 
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by  a  letter  of  good  advice,  with  a  request  that  I 
never  would  sketch  views  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and 
to  make  her  a  solemn  promise  to  that  effect." 

"  Well ;  and  did  you  promise." — **  No.  I  an- 
swered her  vnth  a  story  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  Dr.  Johnson.  When  the  latter  was  on  his 
death-bed,  he  sent  for  Reynolds,  and  desired  him 
to  promise  three  things  :  **  First,  you  are  not  to  ask 
me  to  repay  the  thirty  pounds  that  I  borrowed  of 
you  long  ago  ;  second,  you  are  to  read  a  portion  of 
your  Bible  every  Sabbath-day  ;  and  third,  never 
use  your  pencil  on  Sunday."  To  the  first  two  Sir 
Joshua  readily  consented,  but  bolted  at  the  third. 
The  lady  wrote  me  back  that  Reynolds  consented 
to  all  the  three  requests.* 

Alas  !  she  has  been  several  years  dead.  I  would 
give  anything  for  the  book  ;  and  have  some 
thoughts  of  making  a  pilgrimage  into  Wales  to 
endeavour  to  recover  it. 

I  was  often  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  descriptions  of  scenery,  which  were  excel- 
lent, to  his  practical  taste,  which  was  not  always 
in  good  keeping ;  for,  after  all,  Abbotsford  is  a 
strange  jumble.  If  he  had  searched  all  over  his 
property,  he  could  not  have  built  on  a  less  inter- 
esting spot.  The  public  road  from  Melrose  to 
Selkirk  passes  within  fifty  yards  of  the  front  of 
his  house,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  chimney  tops. 
I  have  read  somewhere,  by  some  dashing  Syntax, 
the  following  description  of  Abbotsford : — 

**  Beyond  the  gates  you  had  an  extensive  park' 
laid  out  on  the  best  and  boldest  principles  of  land- 
scape gardening,  as  applicable  to  forest  scenery !" 
The  gates  are  very  simple  aifairs;  and  the  park,  a 
field  of  eight  English  acres,  rising  up  the  shoulder 
of  a  steep  brae,  with  the  public  road  passing  be- 
twixt it  and  the  mansion-house.  Before  building 
his  garden- walls,  and  constructing  a  very  expen- 
sive screen,  as  it  is  called,  I  seriously  recommended 
that  he  would  lift  or  remove  the  whole  to  a  more 
eligible  situation,  and,  being  built  of  hewn  stone, 
the  afiair  could  be  easily  done  ;  and  cited,  for  ex- 
ample, the  House  of  Glasserton,  in  Galloway, 
which  was  removed,  stone  by  stone,  from  a  dis- 
tance of,  at  least,  fifteen  miles,  and  it  was  of 
treble  the  magnitude  of  Abbotsford.  **  You  re- 
quire no  architect,  or  new  plan ;  the  stones  are 
numbered  as  you  take  them  down ;  and  if  you  have 
committed  any  mistake,  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  it  in  the  new  erection." — 
**  I  wish,"  said  he,  **  that  it  stood  at  Castlesteads, 
or  Tumagain ;  but  it  has  cost  me  so  much  to  place 
it  where  it  now  stands,  that  I  feel  something  like 
a  duke  or  lord  of  Drumlanrig,  who  built  that 
castle,  expecting,  it  is  said,  to  marry  Queen  Ann ; 
and,  when  disappointed  in  that  plan  of  ambition, 
locked  up,  in  an  iron  box,  the  accounte  of  the 
expense  of  the  building,  pronouncing  a  curse  on 
the  head  of  any  of  his  descendants  who  should  un- 
cover the  nakedness  of  their  father." 

While  I  was  engaged  in  surveying  the  estate  of 
Abbotsford,  Sir  Walter  was  much  witli  me  in  the 
fields.     He  used  to  come,  leaning  on  his  favourite. 
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Tarn  Purdy,  and  tell  me  tales  connected  with  the 
spot  I  might  be  surveying. 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  Tumagain ;  and  the  fivld 
below  is  Castlesteads,  where,  between  the  Soottsanil 
Kerrs,  a  battle  was  fought  in  |526.  Bocclendi 
fled,  pursued  by  the  Kerrs,  when  one  of  Scott's 
men,  an  Elliot,  turned  again^  and  killed  Kerr  r>f 
Cessford,  wliicli  was  the  cause  of  a  bloody  feu  1 
between  the  families  for  many  a  day." 

One  day  a  large  wagon  arrived,  drawn  hy  eight 
oxen,  loaded  with  an  obelisk  from  Forfarshire,  or 
some  of  the  distant  eastern  counties,  covered  witli 
Danish  or  Norwegian  hieroglyphics,  animsK  aibl 
so  forth ;  and  was  erected,  with  great  ceremony,  on 
tlie  rising  ground  above  Tumagain.  Having,  no 
doubt,  been  erected  to  commemorate  some  battle- 
field, it  was  of  little  value  out  of  its  original  placv. 
My  opinion  being  asked,  I  said  that  it  had  better 
be  taken  home  again;  for  such  monuments  having 
been  raised  to  commemorate  some  victory  over  the 
Scoteh,  were  rather  a  disgrace  to  the  countr}-. 
Sir  Walter  pointed  out  to  me,  with  considerable 
triumph,  the  door  of  the  Heart  of  Mtd-LoAfan'- 
that  is,  the  old  prison-door  of  Edinburgh— which 
he  had  procured,  and  erected  as  the  gateway  from 
his  mansion-house  to  the  offices.  I  observed,  that 
its  grim  aspect  gave  me  a  disagreeable  feeling,  t* 
think  how  many  human  beings  had  passed  throuirh 
it — never  to  return,  but  to  the  scaffold  and  deatli. 
How  many  of  our  noble  martyrs  and  patriots!— 
"  Yes,"  said  he ;  "  but  many  a  traitor  has  ptssal 
also  to  receive  his  doom ! " — "  Yes,"  said  I ;  **  ywir 
friend,  Montrose,  passed  through  it." — "NobK* 
martyr  !"  said  Sir  Walter,  with  great  tanotitm. 
**  As  he  passed  to  prison,  up  the  Canongate,— 
placed  backwards,  with  his  face  to  the  hone's  tail 
the  hurdle  drawn  by  an  old  white  horse,  and  driven 
by  the  common  hangman,—- on  passing  the  Clian- 
Conor's  house,  his  head  uncovered,  the  ladies,  tlhf 
Chancellors  wife  and  daughters,  leaned  over  tb* 
balcony,  and  spat  on  his  sacred  h«ad — ^tbe  b ^^ ! 

We  entertained  very  different  sentiments  rcs|>^(- 
iug  the  character  of  Montrose. 

Abbotsford  is  intersected  by  footpaths  in  ever) 
direction ;  and  he  was  particularly  anxious  tl:..: 
none  of  these  paths  should  be  interfered  with,  al- 
though the  Road  Commissioners  oflfered  to  ch-* 
some  of  the  least  important  up.  "  Remove  nut  th.- 
ancient  landmarks,"  he  would  say.  Tlie  coiuv* 
quence  was,  that  he  never  received  any  injim*  h 
the  way  of  trespass ;  and  the  people  dedme^  ^f 
themselves  to  walk  on  many  of  these  paths,  n- 
stricting  themselves  to  those  that  were  least  ulTec- 
sive  ;  such  was  the  effect  of  his  forbearance.  "  If  I 
was  to  stop  up  any  of  these  footpaths,  wliicb  I 
might  be  able  to  do  as  unnecessary,  the  people,  if 
they  took  it  into  their  heads,  would  M*aik  om 
them  in  spite  of  both  the  law  and  myself ;  so  f&r, 
then,  my  indulgence  is  good  policy."  His  attenti*'? 
to  the  lower  orders  of  the  country  people  bot  h. 
accorded  with  his  high  aristocratlcal  visions ;  ai>'* 
his  political  principles  were  as  ill  digested.  H<f 
wrote  and  distributed  the  Vui<maty^f  a  poor,  ri<ii- 
culous  pamplilet,  which  he  said  was  written  in 

t  Di.ring  the  Ijcat  of  the  Ueform  Bill  asitatiw- 
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A  style  to  meet  the  acquirements  of  the  country 
people.  It  was  distributed  in  the  yillages  around, 
Galashiels,  Selkirk,  Damick,  Melrose  ;  and  a  large 
parcel  was  despatched  to  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  &c.  A 
Conservative  acquaintance  of  mine  boasted  that 
not  a  single  copy  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  or 
Scotsman  was  received  on  the  banks  of  the  Jed. 
Mr.  Harper,  a  great  favourite  with  Sir  Walter, 
and  a  very  lax^e,  powerful  man,  was  fixed  on  to' 
distribute,  read,  and  explain  the  Visionary^  to  his 
neighbours.  I  asked  Harper  what  success  he  had, 
and  what  he  himself  thought  of  the  pamphlet.  ^*  0  ! 
roan,"  said  he,  '*  it's  woesome  to  see  so  good  a  man  in 
other  respects,  in  such  a  state  of  bewilderment." 

Sir  Walter  presented  me  with  some  copies,  and 
said,  **  They  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  Gallo- 
way friends."  After  having  perused  a  copy,  I  re- 
turned the  parcel  and  said,  that  it  was  my  business 
to  prevent  such  principles  being  circulated  in  my 
native  country.  "  Why,"  said  he, "  I  have  been  en- 
deavoming  to  prevent  the  rascals  from  pulling 
down  the  old  house  about  their  ears ;  and  some  of 
roy  best  friends  will  render  me  no  assistance." 


Mrs.  Maclean  Clephane  of  Torloisk,  in  the  Isle 
of  Mull,  and  her  daughter,  were  guests  at  Abbots- 
ford.  Both  ladies  were  highly  accomplished  in 
Hig^iland  traditions  and  music.  During  dinner, 
Bruce,  the  family  piper,  was  parading  before 
the  dining-ioom  window,  the  great  drone  of  his 
pipe  decorated  with  a  flag,  and  dressed  in  the  rich- 
est Highland  costume.  ''Is  he  not  an  elegant 
performer?"  said  Sir  Walter  to  Mrs.  Maclean  Cleph- 
ane ;  ''and  does  he  not  go  through  these  martial  airs 
well?" — " He  is  a  pretty  man,"  replied  she ;  "  but 
he  understands  little  of  his  pipe." — "Some  throw 
cold  water  on  the  poor  fellow,  others  praise  him  to 
the  skies ;  for  myself,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
judge." — ^"  His  drones  are  not  in  tune  with  his  chan- 
ter," said  Mrs.  Maclean.  "  He  wants  the  Highland 
style  altogether."  The  piper  was  served  with  a 
dram,  and  retired.  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  of  Monk- 
law,  uncle  to  Sir  Walter,  who  was  himself  an 
excellent  performer  on  the  pipe,  told  me  that  he 
had  given  Bruce  some  lessons.  "  But  his  ear  is  false, 
and  he  will  never  play  well.  My  nephew,  however, 
i^  fond  of  a  good-looking  man,  which  Bruce  is  ;  and 
he  can  make  a  noise,  which  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a  ballad  ear  only  for 
lUQsic ;  and  his  voice,  though  interesting,  was  not 
iQusical.  He  complained  of  the  judgment  of 
Spurzheim,  the  phrenological  doctor,  who,  on  exa- 
inining  the  heads  of  two  ladies,  one,  of  his  own 
family,  the  other  a  daughter  of  the  late  Lord 
Kmedder,  because  the  doctor  gave  the  preference  to 
the  latter.  Miss  Erskine.  "  The  other  lady,"  said 
Sir  Walter,  "  I  am  told  by  her  masters,  is  quite 
a  prodigy."  I  entirely  agreed  with  Spurzheim. 
Miss  £rskine  was,  indeed,  a  very  superior  perform- 
t^r.  AUister  Dhu  used  to  lament,  that  he  never 
could  teach  Scott  anything  of  tune  ;  but  he  had 
excellent  time,  and  his  reading  and  reciting  were 
impressive.  One  Sunday  morning  he  read  prayers 
and  part  of  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England, 
^hich  Mrn.  Maclean  ilecl.ired  wa:?  tlic  most  iinpres- 
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sive  church  service  that  she  had  ever  witnessed  ; 
and  every  one  present  seemed  to  have  the  same 
feeling. 

On  a  day  appointed,  we  all  set  out  on  a  hare- 
hunting  expedition.  Miss  Scott  rode  Queen  Mab, 
a  little  pony  ;  and  John  Ballantyne  was  mounted 
on  Old  Mortality,  an  old,  gaunt^  white  horse.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  green  coat,  the  buttons  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  silver  and  gold,  with,  if  I  remember  well, 
a  precious  stone  in  the  centre,  and  altogether  a 
most  harlequin  and  piebald  figure.  Sir  Walter 
appeared  to  laugh  and  amuse  himself  with  his 
grotesque  appearance.  I  admired  the  buttons. 
"  And  well  you  may,"  said  Sir  Walter.  "  These 
buttons,  Sir,  belonged  to  the  Great  Montrose,  and 
were  cut,  by  our  friend  John,  from  an  old  coat 
belonging  to  the  Marquis,  and  which  he  purchased 
from  the  unworthy  descendant  of  the  family, 
Graham  of  Gartmore,  with  many  other  nick- 
knackets,  too  tedious  to  enumerate  in  this  place." 

As  we  rode  to  this  hunt,  he  told  us  many  tales 
connected  with  localities.  "  Here  is  the  old  Kirk 
of  Llndean,  where  I  once  saw  a  vision.  I  had  sent 
my  servant,  with  a  horse  and  cart,  for  provisions 
and  other  articles  expected  from  Edinburgh.  I 
had  walked  out  to  meet  him  about  the  time  he 
was  expected,  and  I  saw  the  man,  horse,  and  cart, 
coming  to  meet  me.  At  once,  the  whole  tumbled 
down  the  bank.  I  hurried  on  to  render  assistance, 
when,  to  my  surprise,  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  I 
returned  home,  not  a  little  ashamed  at  having 
allowed  myself  to  fall  into  a  delusion.  The  cart 
did  not  arrive  for  two  hours  and  a  half  after  its 
proper  time;  and  when  I  questioned  the  man 
what  had  occasioned  his  delay, — '  The  carrier  from 
Edinburgh,  Sir,  did  not  arrive  until  two  hours 
after  his  usual  time,  which  caused  me  to  wait  till 
it  became  dark.  I  got  all  loaded,  and  came  away  ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  darkness,  the  cart  ran  too 
near  the  brae,  and  all  tumbled  to  the  bottom.  I 
found  the  horse  had  thrown  himself  out  of  his 
harness,  and  was  standing  unhurt.  Assistance 
came,  and  I  got  the  cart  righted,  and  again  set  on 
the  road,  and  we  are  all  here  safe  at  last.'  The 
time  that  the  cart  really  tumbled  over  was  at  least 
two  hours  after  my  vision." 

On  passing  a  field  near  Selkirk,—"  There,"  said 
he,  "  a  relation  of  my  own,  a  Scott  of  Raebum, 
fought  a  duel;  and,  in  order  to  save  himself 
from  his  advei-sary's  weapon,  wrapped  round  his 
waist  a  web  of  wet  flannel.  But  this  device  did 
not  save  him  ;  for  Pringle  killed  him." 

On  passing  Philiphaugh, — ^"  There  the  brave 
Montrose  had  encamped,  little  thinking  that  the 
old,  sly  fox,  Leslie,  was  at  his  heels,  who  surprised 
and  killed  the  greater  part  of  his  army." — "I 
think  I  see  Montrose,"  said  I,  "  flying  out  at  the 
Harewood  head,  or,  as  the  old  song  has  it,— 

'  At  Philiphaugh  the  flray  began. 

At  Harewood  bead  it  ended  ; 

The  Whigs  eut  on  the  Grahams  they  ran, 

Sae  merrilie  as  they  bended.' 

I  am  told,"  continued  I,  "  that  Montrose  never 
drew  bridle  till  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Sir  Walter,  '*  that  he  rested  at 
Peebles.    But  they  made  a  sad  Jmnd  of  the  priaon- 
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ers.  Four  hundred  of  the  Colkitto  Macdonnels 
they  enclosed  m  the  castle-yard  of  Newark,  which 
you  see  yonder,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  one  of 
their  canting  ministers,  put  them  all  to  death ; 
while  he  addressed  Leslie,  exclaiming,  '  The  wark 
gangs  honnilie  on.'  On  cleaning  out  the  old  castle> 
yard  lately,  their  hones  were  found  where  they 
fell  and  had  heen  buried." 

We  were  now  at  BowhiU,  and  the  hunting  com- 
menced. Sir  Walter  did  not  ride  after  the  hounds, 
but  stationed  himself  on  high  ground,  where  he 
could  observe  the  chase .  The  hares  were  so  plentiful, 
that  the  moment  they  were  started  the  poor  crea- 
tures were  run  down.  I  never*  enjoyed  hare- 
hunting  ;  and,  giving  my  pony  its  freedom  to 
graze,  took  out  my  sketch-book  and  employed 
myself  in  drawing, — "  which,  after  all,**  said  Sir 
Walter,  "  is  more  rational."  He  stood  beside  me, 
and  inquired  if  conversation  disturbed  my  draw- 
ing.— "Not  in  the  least,"  said  I;  "and  but  for 
the  pleasure  of  being  with  you,  I  should  not  have 
joined  in  this  ignoble  chase,  which  is,  indeed, 
murder ;  for  the  hares  are  in  a  park  or  enclosure, 
and  have  no  chance  for  their  life  in  escaping." 

*'  No  doubt,"  said  he,  "  the  deep  baying  of  the 
fox  or  stag-hound  has  a  much  grander  effect ;  but 
we  must  take  such  as  we  can  get.  Poor  things," 
said  he ;  "  after  starting,  they  make  a  short  round, 
and  return  to  their /on»  to  be  worried." 

More  hares  were  soon  killed  than  could  be  con- 
veniently carried  home,  and  we  left  the  ground  at 
an  early  hour;  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
young  farmers,  who  had  joined  the  day's  sport, 
were  kept  to  dinner  at  Abbotsford. 

"I  promised,"  said  he  to  me,  "to  show  you 
some  of  the  articles  purchased  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Ballantyne.  He  purchased  for  himself  books,  some 
of  which  I  have  picked  out.  Some  old  armour. 
Sec,  were  all  laid  on  a  heap  on  the  floor,  and  bills 
at  three  and  six  months  about  to  be  granted ; 
when  my  friend's  falcon  eyes  searching  round 
the  premises,  to  see  if  any  article  of  worth  had 
escaped  his  notice,  espied  a  sword  hanging  on 
the  wall,  *  Whose  sword  may  that  have  been  ?' 
— *  That,'  said  Graham  of  Gartmore,  *  is  the 


sword  of  my  ancestor,  the  Marquis  of  Montrose.' 
— *Will  you  sell  it,' quoth  John.  *No,byG-. 
I  am  bad  enough ;  but  not  quite  so  low  as  that  yet." 
— *  Well,'  responded  John,  *  if  you  will  throw 
that  sword  into  the  concern,  I  will,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  make  the  whole  a  ready-money  transaction.' 
— *  Take  it,  and  be  d  d  to  you,'  said  Graham, 
throwing  the  sword  upon  a  heap  of  other  articles 

'  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents.' 
And  here  it  is^"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott  "  This 
is  the  very  sword  sent  by  King  Charles  to  the 
gallant  Montrose,  the  General  of  his  armies  in 
Scotland ;"  and  he  presented  the  sword  for  examina- 
tion. "  No,"  said  I ;  "it  was  drawn  against  the 
cause  in  which  my  fathers  bled,  and  I  dionld  ac- 
count it  pollution  to  touch  it." 

"  Morrison,"  said  he,  "  if  you  had  lived  in  those 
times,  you  would  either  have  been  killed  or  hanged." 

"  And  why  not  ?  If  I  had  been  properly  exer- 
cised as  a  warrior,  might  not  this  lucky  hand  have 
saved  the  hangman's  trouble,  as  a  predestined 
arm  achieved  in  the  case  of  his  descendant  and 
successor  bloody  Clavers  ;  but  we  will  let  the 
old  feUowB  sleep."—"  So  be  it,"  said  Sir  Walter. 

At  and  after  dinner,  although  he  looked  veiy 
kindly  on  Johnny  Ballantyne,  he  made  hinuelf 
merry  sometimes  at  his  expense ;  and  Ballantyne 
seemed  awed  in  hb  presence,  although,  when  ad- 
dressed, he  turned  a  bold  front  to  everybody  else. 
I  ventured  to  joke  him  a  little  on  the  qiudity  of  his 
coat,  and  said  that  it  was  the  best  at  table.  **  Yes^" 
said  John,  "  and  it  belonged  to  a  better  man.*' 
— "  You  will  find  some  difficulty  in  convincing 
Mr.  Morrison  of  that,"  said  Sir  Walter. 

The  piper  strutted  about  as  usual,  and  played 
during  dinner.  His  dress  and  decorationa,  at 
least,  were  imposing;  for,  as  Mrs.  Maclean 
said,  he  was  a  pretty  man.  Sir  Walter  ob- 
served, "that  pretty,  in  the  Highland  idiom,  did  net 
so  much  apply  to  a  handsome  man,  as  to  a  man  of 
courage,  and  to  the  deeds  he  might  have  achieved ; 
"  yet,  although  Mrs.  Maclean  does  not  approve  of 
his  music,  I  think  that  she  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  Bruce  as  a  recruit." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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In  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  "  holden 
and  begun  at  Edinburgh  the  third  day  of  October, 
1 706,"  chapter  VI.,  entitled  an  "  Act  for  securing 
the  Protestant  Religion  and  Presbyterian  Church 
Grovemment,"  we  find  a  clause  to  the  following 
effect : — "  That  in  all  time  coming,  no  professors, 
principals,  regents,  masters,  or  others  bearing  of- 
fice in  any  university,  college,  or  school,  within  this 
kingdom,  be  capable,  or  be  admitted  or  allowed  to 
continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  said  functions, 
but  such  as  shall  own  and  acknowledge  the  civil 
government  in  manner  prescribed,  or  to  be  pre- 


•  Wae  betide  the  lutnter'a  horn, 
Tlie  chasers  surly  cheer  ; 
And  ever  that  liunter  is  forlorn 
That  first  at  morn  I  hear. 


scribed  by  act  of  parliament :  as  also,  that  h^ortyV 
at  their  admissiimy  th^  do  and  shall  ackncwkd^  W 
profess,  and  shall  subscribe  to  the  Wesimnttir  Ovh 
fession  of  Faith,  as  the  confession  of  their  faith  ; 
and  that  th^  will  practise  and  conform  themtdref  U> 
the  vforship  present^  in  use  in  this  Church,  andtii- 
mit  themselves  to  the  government  and  discipline  then- 
of;  and  neper  endeavour,  directly  or  indireetfy,  the 
prejudice  or  subversion  of  the  sameJ*  This  is  not 
an  oath  of  allegiance  merely :  it  is  a  Test  act, 
a  Protestant  Presbyterian  Test  act  It  oonstitatM 
an  exclusive  privily  in  favour  of  the  £stabli^«I 
Presbyterian  Church,  directed  generally  sgainrf 
all  denominations  of  dissent, — ^intended,  boweT«'v 
specially,  as  the  historical  circumstances  oot « 
which  it  arose  indicate^  to  operate  against  E^isco- 
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palians  and  Papists.  In  order  to  secure  themselves 
safficiently  against  the  then  so-much-dreaded  eyil 
of  the  return  of  **  Black  Prelacy,"  our  Preshyterian 
forefathers  thought  it  necessary  to  exclude  from 
the  office  of  puhlic  teacher,  whether  in  school  or 
university,  all  persons  who  were  not^  in  point  of 
theological  doctrine,  strict  adherents  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith, — ^that  is,  all  who  were 
not  sound  Calvinists  ;  and,  in  point  of  external  re- 
ligious profession,  genuine  memhers  of  the  Estah- 
lisbed  Church. 

How  has  this  Act  of  Parliament  been  observed  in 
practice  ? 

In  respect  of  the  schoolmasters  connected  with 
the  Established  Church — the  teachers  of  the  paro- 
chial schools,"  as  we  call  them  in  Scotland — it  has 
been  most  strictly  observed ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  in  the  year  1803,  when  Toryism  was  strong 
in  this  country,  the  clergy  and  the  landlords  got 
an  act  passed,  (43  Geo.  III.,  c.  54,)  commonly 
called  the  Schoolmasters'  Act,  binding  the  paro- 
chial teachers  yet  more  strictly  down  to  the  Church 
creed  ;  and  subjecting  them,  in  matters  of  religion, 
exclusively,  and  without  review,  to  Uie  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  established  clergy.     The  practical  con- 
sequence of  this  is  what  might  have  been  expected, 
— viz.,  that  in  this  free  Protestant  country  there  is 
not  a  single  schoolmaster  now  holding  office  who 
dares  to  think  for  himself  in  matters  of  religion, 
otherwise  than  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
choose  to  dictate  or  to  permit ;  an  evil  of  the  very  iirst 
magnitude,  inasmuch  as  it  palsies  public  education 
at  Uie  spring-head,  and  which  would  be  altogether 
intolerable  in  practice,  were  it  not  that  the  great 
majority  of    our  parochial    schoolmasters   have 
studied  for  the  church ;  and  are,  so  long  as  the 
hope  may  reasonably  last,  all  expectant  clergymen. 
From  men  in  such  a  situation,  anything  like  an 
independent  and  manly  assertion  of  the  civil  rights 
of  their  order,  or  the  religious  right  of  private 
judgment,  is  not  to  be  expected. 

In  respect  of  the  Professors  of  the  Universities, 
the  clerical  act  of  exclusive  privilege  has  been  ob- 
served more  or  less  loosely  ;  and  in  Edinburgh,  at 
least,  has,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  been  altoge- 
ther obsolete  in  both  branches  of  the  Test : 
neither  soundness  of  Calvinistic  creed,  nor  strict- 
ness of  Church  conformity,  having  been  uniformly 
exacted  from  the  Professors  holding  lay-chairs  in 
the  Scottish  Universities.  On  the  contrary,  it  b 
notorious  that  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
Professors  in  Edinburgh  have  never  signed  the 
Calvinistic  creed  at  all ;  and  it  is  equally  notorious 
that  in  Glasgow,  some  who  did  sign  it^  (among 
others  the  late  talented  Professor  Sandford,)  con- 
sidered themselves^  nevertheless,  at  liberty  to  re- 
fuse conformity  to  the  worship  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  have,  defaetOy  been  in  the  communion 
of  the  Episcopalian  dissent :  the  very  body  of '^  black 
Prelatists"  to  exclude  whom  the  act  was  more  im- 
mediately intended. 

The  Moderate  party  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
that  is,  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  now,  since 
the  late  Secession,  remaining  in  the  Establishment, 
have,  in  conjunction  with  the  Senatus  Academicus 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  lately  made  a 


movement  towards  the  restoration  of  the  slumber^ 
ing  Test  act  to  full  vigour  and  active  operation* 
They  have  memorialized  Government  to  eject  Sir 
David  Brewster — ^a  man  well  known  in  the  scien- 
tific world — from  the  office  of  Principal  in  that 
institution,  because  this  gentleman  belongs  to  the 
Free  Protesting  Church  of  Scotland,  and  not  to 
the  Establishment.  Thb  is  an  indication  of  con- 
siderable vigour  on  the  part  of  the  Moderates,  and 
proves,  that  if  the  Evangelical  Secessionists  are 
remarkable  for  bigotry  in  points  of  doctrine,  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  not  lack  intolerance  in  small 
points  of  church  discipline  and  ecclesiastical  prac- 
tice. This  move  of  the  Moderates  shows  a  deter- 
mination to  enforce,  not  merely  the  spirit,  but  the 
strict  letter  of  the  enactment.  Sir  David  Brewster 
and  the  Free  Protesting  churchmen  are  brother- 
pRESBYTERiANS  of  the  Established  clergy.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  was  certainly  not  made  to  ex- 
clude, but  to  include  Presbyterians. 

The  question  is.  Whether  the  Scottish  universi- 
ties and  the  Scottish  people  should  sanction,  by 
their  acquiescence,  this  move  of  the  Moderate  clergy  ? 
whether  they  should  not  rather  most  decidedly 
and  energetically  protest  against  it  ?  We  think 
they  should  do  this  last,  and  this  last  only  ;  and 
that  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  extremely  desirable— even 
the  clergy,  we  hope,  will  admit — when  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  an  academical  chair,  to  supply  such  an 
important  public  office,  not  with  the  best  man 
being  a  churchman,  but  with  the  best  man  gener- 
ally. A  man  may  be  a  good  Chemist,  and  be  very 
ignorant  of  Calvinistic  theology  ;  a  good  Naturalist, 
and  prefer  a  liturgy  to  extempore  prayers.  It  is 
proper,  indeed,  that  the  patrons  of  the  universities 
should  select  men,  when  they  can  get  them,  who 
are  not  merely  expert  in  their  particular  depart- 
ment, but  also  of  good  morals  and  respectable  char- 
acter generally  ;  but  this  duty  on  the  part  of  pa- 
trons is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  right  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  to  exclude  all  men,  however  emi 
uent  in  science,  from  the  universities^  who  have  not 
the  good  fortune  to  have  been  bom  sound  Calvin- 
ists and  good  Presbyterians.  Church  orthodoxy 
is  one  thing,  Christian  piety  is  another ;  and 
heterodoxy,  as  everybody  knows,  does  not  mean 
cacodoxy  at  all — not  an  evil  or  malignant  doxy 
in  any  sense,  but  only  another  man's  doxy  :  your 
doxy  generally  as  opposed  to  mine.  Now,  when 
there  is  a  plain  advantage,  an  imperative  necessity, 
in  a  university  fiUing  its  chairs  with  the  best  men 
generally,  in  a  scientific  and  literary  point  of  view, 
such  a  talk  about  theological  doxies,  Calvinism, 
Arminianism,  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  Thirty- 
three  Chapters,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  pretty 
considerably  impertinent. 

In  the  second  place,  of  all  creeds  which  lay  pro- 
fessors, not  necessarily  instructed  in  sectarian  pe- 
culiarities, could  be  called  upon  to  subscribe,  the 
Confession  of  Faith  is  certainly  the  most  ob- 
jectionable. It  is  not  a  creed,  indeed,  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  word,  at  all,  like  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  even ;  it  is,  more 
properly  speaking,  a  pocket  bo<ly  of  divinity,  and  a 
portable  digest  of  Calvinism ;  it  is  not  a  parchment 
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merely,  it  is  a  book.  It  is  a  book  oontainiDg  tliirty- 
three  chapters,  in  which  many  of  the  most  minute 
and  knotty  points  of  controversial  divinity  are  dis- 
cussed ;  it  is  a  curiously-compacted  and  systema- 
tically-complete architecture  of  Calvinistic  theo- 
logy ;  it  is  a  scheme  of  theological  science,  as  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  in  its  doctrinal  views  as 
it  is  strict  and  rigorous  in  its  sectarian  spirit.  Nay, 
more,  as  the  manifesto  of  an  ascendant  religious 
party  in  an  age  when  intolerance  was  a  necessary 
part  of  piety,  it  is  essentially  leavened  throughout 
with  an  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit,  from 
which  every  large-hearted  and  Catholic-minded 
man  must  instinctively  recoil.  Witness,  for  in- 
stance, the  following  clause  from  the  well-known 
chapter,  (xxiii.)  '^  Of  the  Civil  Maoistratb." 
**  Thecivil  magistrate  hath  autharityyand itis  his  duty 
to  take  order  thai  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the 
churchy  and  the  Faith  of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire  ; 

thai  ALL  BLASPHEMIES  AND  HERESIES  BE  SUPPRESSED, 

and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  duly  settled^  adminis- 
tered, and  observed"  If  we  can  read  the  English  lan- 
guage, this  clause  both  sanctions  and  enjoins  per- 
secution for  religious  opinions  (in  the  language  of 
the  Church,  heresies;)  and  it  is  from  this  text  that 
all  penal  statutes  and  Test  acts,  all  religious  wars 
and  persecutions,  all  church-monopolies,  and  prac- 
tices of  priestly  ascendency  have  been  preached  in 
Europe  from  the  Reformation,  and  are  preached, 
even  now,  to  a  certain  extent ;  so  far,  that  is  to  say, 
as  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  will  allow.  Now, 
is  it  not  a  most  monstrous  pretence,  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy,  that  all  the  professors,  say  of  the  Me- 
dical Facility  of  Edinburgh,  shall  not  only  sub- 
scribe their  implicit  faith  in  the  Calvinistic  theo- 
logy of  the  Confession,  but,  by  so  subscribing,  (if 
without  qualification,)  do  that  also  which  is  tanta- 
mount to  signing  away  their  liberties  as  British  sub- 
jects, and  publicly  protesting  against  all  the  acts  of 
toleration  which  have  been  passed  in  tliis  country 
since  the  days  of  King  William  ?  We  can  under- 
stand how  the  clergy  who  subscribe  such  things 
are,  and,  indeed,  If  they  are  honest  men,  must  be 
intolerant ;  but  it  is  enough  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  one  should  think,  that  subscription  of 
creeds  in  the  nineteenth  century  be  confined  to  the 
Church  exclusively,  and  leave  the  universities  free. 

III.  We  are  opposed  to  this  bigoted  move  of  the 
Moderates  farther,  on  the  special  ground,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  character  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  an  ecclesiastical  character  does  not,  in 
any  sense,  belong  to  the  Scottish  universities. 
They  are  not  seminaries  of  the  Church  merely, 
and  private  institutions  for  educating  the  children 
of  Churchmen,  as  the  English  Universities,  falsely 
so  called,  are ;  but  they  are  national  institutions, 
supported,  and  existing  for  great  national  purposes 
generally.  This  was  expressly  declared  by  the  Com- 
mission.* The  students  in  our  universities  sub- 
scribe no  tests,  as  they  do  in  Oxford :  why  should 
the  grown  men  be  slaves  of  a  Presbyterian  priest- 
hood, any  more  than  the  little  boys? 

IV.  It  is,  moreover,  insulting  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  degrading  to  the  literary  and  scientific 

*  Univenitj  Commission  of  1S:30,  Geneml  Rrport,  p.  0. 


character  of  this  country,  that  such  a  test  should 
be  alluwed  to  exist,  even  for  a  moment.    It  is  in- 
sulting :  for  what  right  has  the  Church  to  lord  it 
over  the  Universities  ?     With  what  grace  do  cleri- 
cal men  prescribe  creeds  and  modes  of  l)elief  to 
persons  who,  in  intellectual  strength  and  cultuR, 
are  generally  their  own  equals,  and  often  tb«ir 
superiors  ?    It  is  degrading :  for  mark  the  conse- 
quences :  either  the  clergy — as  they  have  too  of- 
ten done— work  this  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment so  as  to  secure  to  themselves  and  tbeir 
creatures  (often  an  inferior  and  ignoble  set)  the 
principal  places  in  the  universities ;  while  lay- 
men, not  creatures  of  the  Church,  are  publicly 
declared  unfit  for  those  situations  of  academical 
dignity,  for  which  they  may  possess  superior  qua- 
lifications ;  or  free-minded  laymen  are  constantly 
tempted,  and  (as  human  nature  is  constituted)  wiU 
generally  be  seduced  to  sacrifice  high  principle  and 
manly  independence  to  the  convenience  and  (as  it 
will  seem)  necessity  of  the  moment.    Such  a  Teit 
act  degrades  literary  men  only  too  often,  by  mak- 
ing them  public  participators  in  an  act  of  solemn 
hypocrisy  and  humbug.    It  b  a  bridge  of  ea^y 
passage  to  the  bold  and  unprincipled ;  to  the  m(^ 
dest  and  conscientious  a  ban.    Let  bigoted  Church- 
men, and  monopolizing  Moderates,  plead  for  this 
thing  ;  good  Christians  never  will. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  of  opinion  that  iht 
Scottish  universities,  and  the  Scottish  people,  should 
protest  at  once,  firmly  and  decidedly,  against  the 
practical  enforcement  of  the  Presbyterian  Te^l 
act,  now  most  unwisely  attempted  to  be  made 
by  the  Moderate  party  in  the  Church.  We  hate 
said  nothing  of  consequences ;  but  if  this  more- 
ment  of  clerical  exclusiveness  be  persisted  in,  it 
is  plain  we  must  lose,  not  only  all  the  Free 
Protesting  professors,  who  may  not  amount  to 
above  half-a-dozen,  but  all  the  Episcopalians  also^ 
who,  indeed,  are  the  grand  ofienders  against  both 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  act ;  and  who,  in 
Edinbuigh  and  Glasgow  together,  amount  to  at  leart 
a  whole  dozen.  There  must,  in  short,  be  a  royal 
commission  issued  forthwith ;  and  all  professois, 
however  orthodox,  who  are  not  Established  Church- 
men ;  and  all  professors,  who,  however  much  at- 
tached to  the  Establishment,  are  not  Calrinists 
sound  in  the  faith,  (for  both  these  conditions  are 
equally  a  part  of  the  bond,)  must  be  sununaiily 
ejected.  This  would  be  a  consummation  by  none 
but  violent  Churchmen  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
Then,  again,  the  Free  Protesting  men,  the  Episco- 
palians, and  other  Dissenters,  if  their  Professors  be 
forcibly  driven  out  of  the  Universities  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  old  Moderates  and  the  Tory  govern- 
ment, may  easily  retaliate  by  conspiring  to  with- 
draw their  students  from  these  institutions^  not  at 
present  particularly  over-burdened  with  a  fee- 
paying  population.  The  Scottish  Universities 
will  then  become,  like  the  English,  mere  ecclesiastj- 
cal  seminaries ;  and  what  they  shall  or  shall  not 
endure  in  this  capacity,  will  Uien  be  to  the  gen- 
eral public  a  matter  of  comparatire  indifierence. 
The  Academical  and  Presbyterial  bigots  of  St. 
Andrews  are  much  mistaken  if  they  think  Soot- 
land  cannot  now  hol|)  itself  to  Iraming  i\itb<i'' 
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ecclesiastical  universities  and  Calvinistic  profes- 
sors. 

We  shall  conclude  these  remarks  with  two  quo- 
tations : — 

"I  am  of  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  in  his 
speech  on  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Protestant  Dissenters,  (1773)  "  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  wisb  in  a  well-constitutkd 

COVMOXWEALTH   TO   RETAIN  THOSE  LAWS  WHICH  IT  IS 

NOT  PROPER  TO  EXECUTE."  Thls  Is  the  opiulon  of  a 
great  statesmen.  *^I  dissent,'*  says  Lord  Core- 
norsE,  in  the  explanation  appended  to  his  sub- 
scription of  the  University  Commission  Report  in 
1830,  ''  I  dissent  from  the  resolution,  that  all 
Professors  shall  be  required  to  subscribe  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is 
proper  and  necessary  that  the  Theological  faculty 
should  belong  to  the  Church  established  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  to  extend  the  same  rule 
to  the  other  faculties,  by  which  not  only  Dissenters 
of  all  denominations,  but  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  excluded  from  teaching  science  and 


literature,  seents  an  inexpedient  restriction  in  the 
choice  of  Professors,  It  is  true  that  subscription 
is  enjoined  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  cited  in  the 
Report ;  but  the  circumstances  and  opinions  of  the 
country  have  materialfy  changed  since  that  period : 
and^  in  particular^  the  number  of  Episcopalians  has 
increased  among  the  best-educated  class  of  the  com^ 
munify.  Aceovdingfyy  the  practice  of  subscription 
liasy  for  a  long  time^  been  generally  discontinued  in 
the  Universities  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  those 

STATUTES,  NOW  FALLEN  INTO  DISUSE,  INSTEAD  OF  BEING 

ENFORCED  SHOULD  BE  REPEALED.  Each  of  the  Uni- 
versities has  the  privilege  of  sending  a  representa- 
tive to  the  General  Assembly;  but  there  is  no 
danger  that  a  Professor,  qualified  for  that  office, 
should  not  be  found  in  each,  especially  as  the 
Theological  faculty  are  necessarily  Presbyterians. 
^^In  like  maimer,  I  see  no  reason  why  subscription 
by  all  the  members  of  the  University  court  should 
be  required."  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  law- 
yer, and  an  eminent  judge.  How  simple  and  how 
beautiful  a  thing  is  understanding  ! 
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NO.  VI. — ^THB  SLAPDASH  MILITARY. 

PHELIM  OTOOLE,  THE  LIGHT  DRAGOON. 


THE  RENDEZVOUS. 

I  LEFT  my  comrades  seated  by  the  watchfire, 
and  throwing  a  military  cloak  loosely  over  iny 
shoalders,  I  pursued  the  narrow  winding  path 
through  the  brushwood,  towards  the  spot  indicated 
l>y  the  Senora's  letter.  It  was  a  glorious  balmy 
night — glorious  even  for  the  Peninsula,  where  the 
curse  of  watery  skies  and  nipping  blasts  rarely 
chills  the  occidental  luxuriance  of  the  summer. 
In  the  sky  above,  a  thousand  stars  were  gleaming 
brighter  than  the  polished  sparkle  of  lances,  a 
galaxy  of  heavenly  jewels !  The  leaves  of  the  cork- 
trees scarce  fluttered  beneath  the  aspirations  of  the 
warm  midnight  air,  and  beds  of  the  scented  wild 
asparagus  loaded  the  atmosphere  with  a  rich  and  in- 
dolent odour.  At  any  other  time  the  emotion  excit- 
ed in  my  bosom  by  these  scenes  would  have  led  my 
thoughts  back  to  the  shores  of  my  native  Ireland. 
I  would  have  drawn  a  contrast,  not  unfavourable 
sarely,  between  the  limpid  vale  of  the  Bidassoa 
and  the  brown  bogs  of  Ballyshannon  ;  but  now, 
both  the  absorbing  thought  of  the  coming  inter- 
view with  ray  adored  Donna  Susquehanna,  and 
the  intense  anticipation  of  the  morrow's  combat, 
thronged  upon  me,  and  I  had  no  space  left  to  dwell 
upon  the  wrongs  of  my  beloved  country, 

I  reached  the  ridge,  and,  turning  back,  surveyed 
the  plain  beneath.  An  undulating  curve  of  blaz- 
ing watch-fires  marked  where  the  embattled  squad- 
rons of  the  French  held  their  furious  bivouac. 
Faintly,  from  the  remote  distance,  came  the  neigh- 
ing of  the  steeds  as  they  champed  their  withered 
provender ;  and  I  could  hear,  at  times,  the  voice 
of  the  watchful  sentinels,  as  they  passed  along 
the  line  the  emphatic  watchword  of  the  night 
^' tSauve  qui  peut  {*' 


a 


If  the  fighting  Fifty-fifth  don't  give  some  of 
these  lads  their  gruel  before  this  time  to-mor- 
row," said  I  to  myself,  ^'my  name  isn't  Phelim 
OToole." 

So  saying,  I  descended  the  path  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill,  and,  in  a  few  minutes^  reached  the 
appointed  spot.  It  was  a  little  mound  of  turf, 
above  the  slope  of  which  spread  the  foliage  of  a 
luxuriant  ilex;  whilst  a  spring,  clear  as  crystal, 
welled  out  from  its  mossy  covering.  A  figure 
advanced  from  the  sliade  of  the  trees,  and  in  a 
moment  the  Senora  was  in  my  arms. 

'*  Oh,  is  it  indeed  you,  Phelim  1"  said  she,  with 
the  delightful  abandonment  of  her  country.  '*  Do 
you  indeed  love  me,  Capitano  mio  ?  " 

"Don't  I,  you  crathurl"  was  the  reply.  "By 
this,  and  this ** 

"Ah,  Phelim!  don  t  squeeze  me  so  tightly !  And 
you  have  forsaken  that  pale  English  girl  for  ever?" 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  brow  as  if  driven  by  a 
force-pump.  Yes!  wretch  that  I  was, — villain, 
— ^traitor, — what  you  will !  I  had  forgotten  poor 
Mary  Howard.  The  ripe  charms  of  the  beautiful 
Spaniard  had  come  between  me  and  the  star  of 
my  earliest  afi^ection,  and  blotted  her  from  my 
memory.  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and 
groaned  bitterly ! 

The  Senora  tried  to  comfort  me ;  but  in  vain. 
She  could  not  understand  my  feelings, — I  question 
if  any  one  but  an  Irishman  could,— -and  perhaps 
thought  that  I  was  overpowered  with  my  afi«ction 
for  herself.  All  at  once  the  brushwood  crackled 
behind  us, — ^the  Senora  screamed, — and  I  was  strug- 
gling in  the  grasp  of  two  French  tirailleurs, 
"JiendesvousyQxpitaine;vousctesfwtrepri9(mnier!*' 
said  one. 
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«  The  Fifty-fifth  never  yield  !"  said  I,  making  a 
dash  at  the  throat  of  the  speaker.  We  rolled  over 
and  over  upon  the  velvet  turf ;  whilst  the  other 
Frenchman  drew  his  sword,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  running  me  through  the  body  the  mo- 
ment he  could  do  so  without  inflicting  injury  on 
his  comrade.  At  this  crisis  the  report  of  a  pistol 
sounded  dose  by,  and  the  gigantic  Frenchman  fell 
with  a  loud  malediction  on  his  lips.  He  was  shot 
through  the  heart. 

**  Take  this  poignard  1"  said  the  Senora,  "  and 
rid  yourself  of  the  other  i" 

I  grasped  the  proffered  implement,  with  which 
the  pocket  of  every  Spanish  lady  b  furnished,  and 
buried  it  in  the  bosom  of  my  antagonist.  His 
hold  instantly  relaxed,  and  I  started  to  my  feet. 

''Who  find  that  shot  r 

**  Phellm  O'Toole,  it  was  1 1"  said  a  deep  voice 
at  my  back  ;  and,  turning  hastily  round,  I  recog- 
nised Trevyllian,  the  heavy  dragoon.  His  face 
was  as  pale  as  death,  and  his  laige  glassy  eyes 
stared  gloomily  upon  me. 

«  Trevyllian !"  said  I ;  «  how  strange  !  I  little 
expected  this.  But  you  have  saved  my  life.  Here 
is  my  hand !'' 

"  Boy !"  he  replied,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  "do 
you  think  that  I  love  you,  because  I  slew  your 
enemy  1  Remember  Mary  Howard,  and  that  fatal 
night  beneath  the  plane-trees  of  Pampeluna,  and 
then  say — say,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  soldier, 
whether  I  can  accept  your  hand !" 

"TpevyllUn!"  I  said,  moumfuUy ;  for  I  felt 
how  deeply  indeed  I  had  wounded  the  heart  of 
that  noble  though  saturnine  being  ;  "  Trevyllian ! 
is  it  indeed  so  ?  And  have  I  made  you  unhappy  ? 
Ask  of  me  what  you  will ;  my  life— my  fortune — 
all — anything — ^but  do  not  ask  me  to  abandon 
Mary  Howard  I" 

"Traitor!"  cried  the  Senora,  "is  it  thus  that 
you  keep  your  vows?" 

"  And  this,"  said  Trevyllian,  bitterly,  "  this  is 
the  pure,  high-minded  lover  of  her  who  rejected 
me  for  his  sake  ?  Why,  the  very  infiant  in  pursuit 
of  the  butterfly  has  more  steadiness  of  purpose ; 
for  he  does  not  seek  to  run  down  a  second  insect 
until  he  has  secured  the  first ;  but  you,  Captain 
CToole,  I  ask  you,  as  a  man  of  honour,  why  you 
are  here  with  the  lady  ?" 

"  Major  Trevyllian,"  said  I,  sternly,  "you  abuse 
the  advantage  you  have  gained.  Much  as  I  am 
indebted  to  you,  Sir,  I  shall  not  sufier  you  to  play 
the  inquisitor ;  nor  even,  for  the  sake  of  my  own 
vindication,  shall  I  be  induced  to  compromise  the 
reputation  of  another." 

"  An  excellent  excuse !  You  do  justice  to  your 
education.  Captain  O'Toole.  A  lawyer  could  not 
have  answered  better.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  army 
should  have  robbed  the  Irish  bar  of  so  subtle  and 
ready  a  casuist." 

"  Trevyllian !"  I  said,  "  beware !— Do  not  press 
me  too  far,  or  force  me  to  remember  that  I  am  in- 
deed a  soldier." 

"  Methinks,  young  man,"  said  the  heavy  dra- 
goon, "  it  had  been  well  if  yon  had  remembered 
that  sooner.  But  enough  of  tiijs.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  lady  T 


And,  indeed,  it  appeared,  that  during  ooi  dis- 
cussion the  Senora  had  stolen  away.  I  confess 
that  I  was  not  sorry  to  be  relieved  from  a  disagree- 
able explanation ;  and  perhaps  I  had,  indeed, 
allowed  my  warmth  of  temperament  to  cany  me 
beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion.  But  an  Irish- 
man is  never  cool,  except  in  the  field  of  batUe. 

"  Major  Trevyllian,"  said  I,  "  however  harshly 
you  may  think  of  me,  I  cannot  forget  the  gieat 
duty  that  we  both  owe  to  our  country.  Should 
we  survive  to-morrow's  battle,  there  mil  be  time 
enough  for  us  to  settle  our  private  quarrel  Till 
then,  let  us  bury  all  animosity.    Is  it  a  bargain  T 

"  It  is ! "  said  the  heavy  dragoon,  emphatically; 
"  and  we  shall  see  whether  you  or  I  pierce  deepest 
into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  He  who  wins  an 
eagle  from  the  French  is  best  worthy  of  M&ry 
Howard  1" 

"  So  be  it ! "  said  I ;  and  we  parted.  TroTyllian 
strode  through  the  forest^  and  I  returned  to  the 
bivouac. 


THE  NIGHT  ATTACK. 

*  "  Charley  O'Malley,  my  son,  push  round  the 
sherry  ! "  said  old  Monsoon,  as  I  approached. 
"  It's  little  way  towards  quenching  your  thirst 
that  the  thought  of  Lucy  Dashwood  will  go. 
There's  poor  Jack  Hinton,  with  a  throat  as  dry  as 
the  great  Zahara  desert." 

*'  Come,  come.  Major  !  that  excuse  wont  do. 
Hinton  has  been  remarkably  shy  of  the  shern-, 
ever  since  you  hocussed  him  with  the  Tcneriffe 
from  the  King  of  Portugal's  cellar." 

"  Ha,  ha!  capital  joke  that  waa,  to  be  rare! 
Why,  O'Toole,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Yon 
look  as  pale  as  moonlight,  and  your  epaulette  is 
half-tore  away." 

"  A  slight  brush  with  the  French,  Major ;  Aat's 
all.  Two  of  their  skirmishers  fell  upon  me  in  the 
valley,  down  yonder ;  but  they'll  never  fepouWe  us 

in 

agam ! 

"  Tuns  and  puncheons!"  cried  Monsoon,  start- 
ing to  his  feet.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  the 
blackguards  are  prowling  about  so  near !" 

"  Faith  do  I,  Major ;  more  by  token  that  one  of 
them,  in  his  last  moments,  confessed  that  he  bad 
been  instigated  by  Junot  to  seek  for,  search,  and 
capture  a  certain  fat  commissary,  known  by  the 
name  of  Monsoon,  who  drank,  to  his  own  cbeek, 
tli^  whole  of  last  year  s  vintage  of  Alcantara," 

O'Malley  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  "Never 
mind  him.  Major ;  he's  only  making  game  of  von. 
Better  see  to  the  broiled  bones.  I'm  devilish 
hungry ;  and  we'll  all  be  ready  for  supper  by  the 
time  Lorrequer  has  finished  his  song." 

"  If  that's  all  you're  waiting  for,  Charley,'  said 
Lieutenant  Lorrequer,  "  Mickey  Free  maybe  look- 
ing out  the  forks.  Here  goes ;  and  I  say,  my  lads, 
mind  you  help  me  with  the  chorus." 

'Twas  in  the  field. 

When  none  woold  yield* 
And  Frenchmen  breath'd  defiance^ 

Our  gallant  band 

Went,  hand  in  hand. 
With  the  Portnguese  AUiancei 
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The  fighting  Third 

They  onward  spnrr'd, 
To  give  the  foe  their  gruel ; 

And  Picton,  he 

Cried  oat  to  me, 
"  Pitch  into  them,  my  jewel  I" 

(C3lonw.)--We'll  drive  them  back 
Across  the  track, 
And  carry  all  their  trenches. 
It's  little  sin 
To  pitch  it  in. 
And  floor  the  furiooB  Frenchies. 

At  beat  of  drum 

The  squadrons  come. 
With  all  their  colours  flying; 

And  Taliant  look. 

While  great  **  Malbrook  " 
Their  fifers  play'd,  defying. 

Like  lightning,  through 

A  bush  or  two, 
Right  through  their  lines  soon  we  go; 

And,  ere  night  sank. 

Our  wine  we  drank 
Within  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

{Choru9.)—We  droye  them  back 

Across  the  track ; 
We  carried  all  their  trenches. 

It's  little  sin 

To  pitch  it  in. 
And  floor  the  fUrious  Frenchies. 

"  Bravo,  Loirequer !  "  cried  a  dozen  voices. — 
"Moore  Is  a  joke  to  you,"  gurgled  Monsoon, 
through  a  quart  of  sherry,  which  he  had  tossed  off 
during  the  pauses  of  the  song.  ^'  Oh,  the  divil ! 
hear  to  that  crathur  Sparks !" 

We  turned  to  our  sentimental  friend,  who  sat  hy 
the  fire,  playfully  stirring  the  embers  with  his 
counterscarp,  and  humming  to  himself — 

It's  little  sin 
To  pitch  it  in. 
And  kiss  the  charming  wenches  !" 

"  I  say,  Sparks,"  cried  O'Malley,  "  we'll  allow 
none  of  your  low  immorality  here." 

"  Shame,  shame !  "  echoed  half  the  mess. — ^^  Oh, 
the  deludin'  villin  !  It's  little  I'd  uv  thought  it 
ov  you,  Misther  Sparks,"  exclaimed  Mickey  Free, 
who  at  that  moment  entered,  bearing  a  steaming 
load  of  soup,  which,  for  want  of  a  more  convenient 
utensil,  he  had  dished  up  in  a  sponioon. 

"  Push  the  sherry,  O'Toole,"  said  Monsoon, 
''  and  don't  look  sleepy.  May  I  die  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  if  I  don't  think  you're  grown  spoony  of  late. 
It's  the  way  with  all  you  young  dogs.  You  will 
always  he  looking  into  bright  eyes  till  they  burn  a 
hole  in  your  shakos,  and  iingering  glossy  ringlets, 
or,  as  that  old  ruffian  Milton  has  it,  sporting 
*  with  the  tangles  of  Nesra's  hair,' — isn't  that  it, 
O'Shaughnessy  ? — ^till  you're  fixed  like  a  sheep  in  an 
Anaconda's  tail.  Rosy  cheeks  and  rosy  lips — fudge, 
— stick  to  the  broiled  bones  and  the  sherry  negus. 
That's  your  only  safetv.  Push  the  liquor,  boys. 
The  night's  young,  and  the  drink's  plenty." 

[We  omit  a  great  quantity  of  lively  dialogue, 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  requests  to  pass 
the  bottle,  and  squibs  upon  Monsoon's  thievisli 
propensities.] 

*^  Good  God !"  cried  Sparks,  stalling  back  from 
the  pasty,  the  breach  in  which  he  had  just  stormed, 
"did  you  hear  that?" 

"  Cockadoodle-doo— 00— 00 !" 


"  There  it  is  again.  The  spatchcock  is  alive,  as 
sure  as  I  am.  See,  it  stretches  out  its  neck  !  It 
flaps  its  wings.  Mick,  you  rascal,  what  do  you 
mean  by  serving  up  live  spatchcocks  V* 

"  Sorrow  taste  of  it's  living,  Misther  Sparks.  I 
twisted  the  necks  of  every  bird  of  them  with  my 
own  hands,  as  nate  as  any  boneen  in  all  Galway.*' 

"  Cockadoodle-doo— 00— 00 !"  again  rose  shrilly 
from  beneath  the  pie -crust.  Sparks  grew  very 
white  in  the  face,  and  Monsoon  hiccuped  the  pro- 
priety of  passing  the  gentleman  the  sherry.  We 
were  all  at  a  nonplus. 

"  Where 's  Lorrequer  ?"  said  I,  for  the  first  time 
missing  that  illustrious  campaigner  from  the  seat 
opposite  me,  which  he  had  been  occupying. 

"  Bolted, — ^gone  to  roost ! "  said  a  dozen  guttural 

voices. 

"Cockadoodle-doo — oo — oo!"  The  interior  of 
the  pasty  was  again  vocal.' 

My  foot  happening,  at  this  moment,  to  come  in 
contact  with  a  heavy  body,  I  thought  of  looking 
under  the  table.  There  lay  O'Malley,  in  a  state  of 
blissful  unconsciousness,  preparing  his  throat  for 
another  crow.  The  mystery  of  the  spatchcock  was 
explained.  We  raised  O'Malley,  who  was  by  this 
time  so  completely  occupied  with  one  engrossing 
idea,  that  he  could  give  utterance  to  no  other,  but 
continued  to  exclaim,  in  subdued  and  slightly  in- 
articulate accents,  with  an  air  of  quiet  philosophy, 

"I'm  d d  drunk  ;*' — a  position  which  none 

of  us  felt  called  upon,  at  that  moment,  to  dispute. 

We  were  still  engaged  in  restoring  the  equili- 
brium of  our  fallen  friend,  when  the  swell  of  a 
bugle,  ringing  through  the  silence  of  the  morning 
— for  we  had  carried  our  revels  so  far — startled  us 
from  our  friendly  office.  To  this  succeeded  the 
quick  roll  of  the  Devil's  Tattoo  upon  the  muffled 
drums  along  the  whole  of  our  line.  It  was  mani- 
fest that  the  camp  had  been  surprised.  We  all 
started  to  our  feet ;  and  in  an  instant  every  man 
of  us  had  buckled  on  his  sabretache,  and  slung  his 
ravelin  across  his  shoulder.  The  soda-water  was 
fortunately  abundant,  and  soon  dispelled  the  fumes 
of  Monsoon's  sherry.  Even  O'Malley  was  as  steady 
as  the  monument. 

"  To  your  troops,  you  drunken  vagabonds,"  said 
Picton,  dashing  into  the  room,  and  waving  high 
above  his  head  a  camp-stool  which,  in  the  hurry 
of  the  moment,  he  had  caught  up  in  the  nearest 
bivouac.  "  You,  O'Malley,  carry  your  detach- 
ment round  by  the  bend  of  the  river,  cross  the  hill, 
and  charge  the  enemy's  left  flank.— 0' Toole,  keep 
them  in  play  on  the  right,  till  the  Eighty-fifth 
come  up."  We  touched  our  caps  and  retired.  Five 
minutes  before,  and  we  had  been  fast  drowning  the 
little  brains  we  had  in  the  vintage  of  Alcantara- 
heedless  alike  of  present,  past  and  future— and 
now,  with  energies  braced  for  the  grapple  of  death, 
with  heads  clear,  and  hearts  throbbing  with  the 
high  impulses  of  patriotism,  and  eyes  bright  with 
viMons  of  promotion,  we  were  ready  to  lead  our 
gallant  countrymen  to  the  conflict  with  that  noble 
foe,  whom  they  were  bou»4  to  vanquish  by  every 
tie  which  glory  and  their  country's  pay  could  im- 
pose upon  a  British  soldier's  heart,  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  pbserye,  fp>m  personal  ejcperienoe, 
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how  the  ;5tupid  imbecility  of  drunkennesB  TaniBhes 
hefore  the  excitement  of  sadden  danger,  or  the  call 
of  elevated  duty ;  but  I  never  felt  this  more  sig- 
joally  than  in  the  present  instance. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  A  dropping  fire 
told  us  that  part  of  our  lines  had  already  engaged. 
So  we  sprung  into  the  saddles  of  our  horses,  which 
by  this  time  our  servants  had  led  round  from  the 
pickets,  and  dashed  off  to  our  di£ferent  troops.  A 
loud  cheer  from  my  men  received  me  as  I  rode 
among  them.  With  the  rapidity  of  thought  I  drew 
them  up  in  a  hollow  square ;  and,  as  I  passed  the 
command,  **  Make  ready,  present,"  along  the  line, 
I  felt  that  when  the  time  came  to  conclude  the 
order  with  the  word  **  Fire  ! "  the  French  troopers 
would  go  down  like  ninepins  before  the  withering 
volley.  The  morning  had  begun  to  break  ;  but 
the  mist,  which  hung  upon  the  low  ground,  con- 
cealed the  enemy  from  our  view.  We  could  hear, 
however,  the  clatter  of  their  sabres  against  their 
horses'  flanks,  and  the  ^  Allez  voua  en  !"  of  their 
commanding  officers  encouraging  them  to  the  on- 
slaught. It  is  a  moment  of  vast  interest—of  thrill- 
ing suspense— the  brief  interval  that  precedes  the 
shock  of  action.  The  fitful  thought  of  home,  of 
our  own  native  bogs, — the  years  long  past  curdled 
into  a  moment's  space— the  hurried  glance  to  all 
that  the  heart  holds  dearest — ^the  brief  prayer — 
and,  over  all,  the  high  prevailing  thought  of  a  grave 
of  glory  or  The  Gazette.  All  these  passed  with  the 
swiftness  of  intuition  through  my  mind ;  and  still, 
amid  them  all,  one  bright  form  shone  ever  serenely 
forth,  and  seemed  to  beckon  me  to  honour  and  to 
fame.  **  Yes,  Mary,"  I  exclaimed,  to  the  infinite 
surprise  of  a  sergeant  who  was  chewing  a  cartridge 
at  my  elbow,  "  if  I  die,  thy  tears  shall  hallow  my 
bloody  sepulchre  ;  and  if  I  live,  it  shall  be  with  a 
name  not  unworthy  to  mingle  with  that  of  the 
noble  Howards ! " 

**  Silence  in  the  ranks !"  cried  the  hoarse  voice 
of  my  commanding  officer.  Sir  Geoige  Dashwood. 
I  of  course  did  not  pursue  my  apostrophe  further. 

At  this  moment  the  mist  before  us  seemed  rent 
asunder ;  and  from  its  depths,  as  from  the  bowels 
of  a  volcano,  shot  forth  a  mass  of  flame,  with  a 
roar  that  shook  the  ground  on  which  we  stood. 
Again  and  again  it  came,  scattering  death  on  every 
side.  Presently,  from  amidst  the  smoke,  issued 
forth  a  dark  mass,  which  I  soon  distinguished  as  a 
troop  of  cuirassiers.  "  En  avant^  mes  braves  /*'  ex- 
claimed the  gallant  Ney,  whose  voice  I  recognised 
in  that  of  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
Every  sabre  started  from  its  sheath,  and  we  were 
preparing  to  chaige  down  the  hill  upon  the  ad- 
vancing enemy,  when  an  officer  rode  up.  It  needed 
not  his  eagle  eye  and  equally  aquiline  nose  to  tell 
us  that  it  was  Lord  Wellington. 

**  Lads,"  he  cried,  ^  you  know  your  duty.  Do  it. 
Cha-a-a-a-a-a-a-rge ! " 

Every  spur  was  buried  in  our  horses'  flanks  as 
we  thundered  down  the  hill.  The  French  cavalry, 
horse  and  man,  were  trodden  under  us  like  brush- 
wood. Indeed,  such  was  the  impetus  which  the 
declivity  gave  our  troops,  that  we  rode  through 
the  French  column,  and  were  a  considerable  way 
beyond  it,  before  we  drew  a  rein.     But  our  suc- 


cess had  carried  us  too  far.  Before  us  were  a  troop 
of  horse  artiUeiy,  who,  after  diachaiging  their 
ricochets  in  our  faces  with  deadly  efiect,  wheded 
and  unlimbered  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  On 
the  left  a  strong  body  of  iufEmtry  was  advandsg 
towards  us,  headed  by  Junot ;  while  MasseoA  iru 
bringing  up  a  squadron  of  heavy  cavalry  to  chaig? 
us  on  the  right.  By  this  time,  too,  the  broken 
fragments  of  Ney's  battalion  had  re-formed  upon 
our  rear;  and  thus  we  all  at  once  found  ourselTes 
completely  hemmed  in  by  the  flower  of  the  French 
Peninsular  army.  But  it  is  in  positions  like  these, 
that  the  dauntless  bravery  of  the  British  Teteran 
is  best  seen.  Here  was  glory  indeed  to  be  won! 
On  every  side  flashed  the  deadly  musJcetrr. 
Volley  aiter  volley  told  with  shattering  effect. 
One  ball  passed  through  my  thorax,  while  an- 
other pierced  my  left  shoulder.  But  I  had  no  time 
to  think  of  these  wounds ;  for  I  presently  found 
myself  engaged,  sabre  to  sabre,  with  Maasena. 
The  struggle  between  us  was  long  and  despe 
rate.  I  have  never  encountered  a  better  swords- 
man than  Massena;  and  the  result  might  hare 
been  anything  but  favourable  to  me,  had  not  his 
charger  tumbled  over  a  spent  bombshell.  Afail- 
ing  myself  of  the  accident,  I  made  a  fiirioas 
cut  at  him,  and  his  sword-arm  fell  powerless  by 
his  side.  I  should  have  spoiled  hb  fencing  for 
the  future,  had  not  a  young  Frenchman,  daahin? 
between  us^  given  me  enough  to  do  to  defend  my- 
self. 

Faint  with  loss  of  blood,  and  with  my  exer- 
tions, I  found  myself  gradually  giving  way  befbie 
my  new  assailant,  when  a  loud  huzza,  from  the 
hill  above  us,  rung  in  my  ears,  and,  turning  my 
head,  I  saw  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton's  brigade  dash- 
ing down  the  hill  to  the  assistance  of  oar  now 
severely  shattered  troop.  A  deafening  shock— 
the  mingled  roar  of  artillery  and  earthquake  clash 
of  cavalry — rent  the  air ;  whilst  the  cheers,  which 
told  of  the  vacillating  fortune  of  the  fight,  rose 
amid  the  wild  scream  of  the  Highland  bagpipe. 
All  was  confusion  before  my  eyes,  and  I  remember 
nothing  of  that  dreadful  moment,  buttheferociom 
visages  of  the  Old  Guard,  as  they  stroked  their 
grim  moustaches,  and  prepared  their  bayonets  to 
receive  the  charging  squadron. 

The  young  Frenchman  continued  to  press  me 
with  unabated  fury.  By  this  time  my  troop  had 
retreated  to  some  little  distance,  so  that  I  was  en- 
tirely separated  from  them.  The  issue  of  oar 
combat  was  still  doubtful,  when  a  cannon  ball 
struck  my  horse  in  the  shoulder,  and,  covered  with 
blood  and  foam,  he  rolled  to  the  earth,  bearing  me 
with  him. 

''  So  perish  all  faithless  English !"  said  my  op- 
ponent, waving  his  sabre  ezultingly ;  and  in  that 
voice  I  recognised  one  which,  in  its  softer  accents, 
had  often  charmed  my  ear.  Yes,  the  Senors— 
for  she  it  was — ^had  thrown  aside  the  woman,  and, 
disguised  as  a  French  tirailieurf  had  sought  me 
through  all  that  ghasUy  fight  to  slake  her  jealaosy 
in  my  blood.  Such  b  the  &tal  fervour  of  the 
Spanish  maiden's  heart. 

My  fall  had  not  been  unobserved ;  for,  while 
the   Senora  was  yet  speaking,  an  officer,  bare- 
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headed,  with  his  long,  dark  hair  streaming  like  a 
meteor  from  his  haggard  face,  rode  up  to  the  spot. 
It  was  Treyyllian.  The  pallor  of  death  was  on 
his  brow,  and  the  hlood  sprung  from  his  firmly- 
compressed  lips.  '^  Curses  on  you !"  he  exclaimed  ; 
"  you  have  stripped  me  of  my  revenge  ;"  and, 
whirling  his  sahre  ahove  his  head,  he  rose  in  his 
saddle,  and  bringing  it  down  with  a  force  which 
bore  down  all  opposition,  he  struck  the  Senora 
to  the  earth ;  not,  however,  hefore  she  had  dis- 
charged her  pistol  in  his  face.  The  ball  took  effect 
in  his  forehead.    I  saw  the  blood  gush  in  a  torrent 

from  his  lips.     He  reeled  in  his  saddle,  and  fell. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  my  senses 
returned.  I  was  lying  against  a  broken  gun  car- 
riage, with  my  head  leaning  on  a  military  chest. 
Around  me  lay  fearful  evidence  of  the  bloody  fray 
— dismounted  guns,  broken  wagons,  and  heaps  of 
dead  and  dying  rolled  in  blood.  At  some  distance 
from  me  I  observed  figures  moving  to  and  fro  about 
the  field,  removing  the  wounded  and  pillaging  the 
dead ;  and,  from  their  uniform,  I  knew  but  too 
well  that  the  French  had  remained  masters  of  the 
field. 

I  was  stiff  with  cold,  and  my  wounds  smarted 
severely.  Feeling  myself  unable  to  rise,  my  first 
thought  was,  how  to  make  the  best  of  my  position 
till  some  good  Samaritan  should  come  up  to  me. 
I  pulled  a  cheroot  from  my  cartouche-box,  and, 
striking  a  light,  proceeded  to  smoke  with  what  se- 
renity I  could.  I  never  found  the  flavour  of  the 
Indian  weed  more  grateful  than  at  that  moment. 

I  had  commenced  a  second  cheroot,  when  several 
of  the  French  staff,  Murat,  Junot,  Ney,  Massena, 


and  the  rest,  approached.  The  military  chests, 
which  had  fallen  from  a  hroken  wagon  near  me, 
had  obviously  attracted  their  attention.  I  saw  Junot 
strike  open  one  of  them  vdth  a  broken  gun-rammer. 
A  quantity  of  doubloons  rolled  to  the  earth. 

"C'est  a  moi!"  cried  the  gallant  Ney,  dashing 
forward  and  snatching  up  a  handful  of  the  broad 
pieces. 

"  A  tot !  mlpendard  !  Nous  verrons  fo,*'  shouted 
Junot,  tapping  the  Marshal's  head,  as  he  spoke, 
with  the  rammer. 

**  Dix  milles  tonnires.  Qwn  !  Frapper  un  Mari- 
chal  de  r Empire  !  Oardez  vousy  infdme  I "  cried 
the  Marshal,  unsheathing  his  sword  and  mahing 
at  Junot,  who  with  equal  rapidity  stood  upon  the 
defensive.  They  went  to  work  with  all  the  ferocity 
of  disappointed  avarice ;  while  their  fellow-generals 
seized  the  opportunity  to  appropriate  the  doubloons. 
They  were  still  busy  stowing  them  away  in  their 
haversacks,  when  Ney,  observing  them,  dropped  hb 
sword,  and  exclaimed — ^*  Arr^ez  tcuSy  man  cher 
Junot.    Regardez  ces  voleurs  in/ames  I " 

"  Sacristie  !  "  muttered  Junot,  and  they  both  be- 
gan to  drive  off  their  brother  generals  from  the  dis- 
puted treasure. 

I  thought  it  was  time  to  end  this  fun.  Not  far 
from  where  I  was  lying,  and  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  French  generals,  lay  a  barrel  of  gunpowder, 
which  had  dropped  fi-om  the  artillery  train.  The 
head  of  the  barrel  was  stove  in,  and,  with  a  cautious 
aim,  I  threw  my  lighted  cigar  into  it.  The  next 
thing  I  saw  was  Massena  following  Junot  on  his 
way  to  heaven  ;  but  at  this  moment  Marshal  Ney 
falling  across  my  body,  drove  what  little  breath 
was  left  me  entirely  out  of  it. 
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Or,  bueh  !  my  darling,  for  your  wail 
Distracts  my  head,  and  pains  my  heart. 

I  have  no  bread — ^no  bread  to  give, 
You  must  endure  fieroe  hunger's  smart. 

I  pine  and  faint  with  hunger  too, 

And  other  cares  unknown  to  you. 

Oh,  nestle  in  thy  scanty  straw 
And  try  to  sleep  away  thy  care  ; 

Yes,  sleep,  and  dream  of  happy  days. 
Of  blessed  ease,  and  dainty  fare. 

The  waking  hours  are  slowly  sped 

Amid  one  gnawing  rage  for  bread. 

Gaunt  fever  that  with  busy  death, 
Still  hovers  o*er  the  starring  poor. 

Assailed  us  in  our  lowly  shed. 
And  thy  poor  father  is  no  more. 

They  bore  him  out,  I  know  not  where, 

But  almost  wish  that  I  were  there. 

I  saw  them  take  him  from  that  straw, 
I  spoke  no  word,  I  could  not  weep  ; 

Some  cursed  fiend  aye  bid  me  laugh, 
And  then  I  thought  I  did  but  sleep. 

I  msh'd  to  clasp  him  where  he  lay  ; 

I  did  not  dream  he  was  away. 

I  never  yet  could  rightly  tell 
What  people  mean  by  happiness  ; 

If  I  could  rest,  and  eat,  and  sleep, 
I  had  no  thought  of  other  bliss. 

Tts  heard  them  sing  of  joy,  and  love, 

By  flow'ry  fields  and  sighing  grove, 


That  some  are  great  and  rich  I  know, 
And  oft  have  wish'd  such  lot  were  mine ; 

No  doubt  that  happiness  is  theirs  : 
When  do  they  toil,  or  starve,  or  pine  { 

Ah,  they  can  never,  never  know 

Dread  hunger's  terrors,  want,  or  woe. 

Beyond  the  grave,  I've  heard  it  said,* 

There  is  a  life  of  joy  and  peace, 
A  life  which  never,  never  ends. 

Where  want,  and  toil,  and  sorrows  cease. 
It  may  be  true,  I  scarcely  know, — 
But  if  it  is,  should  like  to  go. 

There  is  a  day  when,  to  the  church, 
The  people  crowd  to  hear  the  priest ; 

But  oh,  too  glad  to  be  at  rest, 
From  mill  and  labour  when  releas'd, 

I  never  went.    'Twere  vain  to  ask 

The  priest  to  stop  an  endless  task. 

You  sigh,  my  child  ;  as  the  dull  light 

Falls  on  your  pallid  face  you  sigh 
In  sleep.    Oh  me,  it  is  no  sleep  ! 

Or  what !  what  means  that  starting  eye ! 
'Tis  death  !— 'tis  death  !— 'tis  death  1    Despair 
Has  done  its  worst :  thy  grave  111  share  ! 

L.  R. 


*  See  **  Report  and  Appendices  of  the  Childrenli  Employ- 
roent  Commission*'  for  details  bearing  testimony  to  the  poV- 
»ibiHty,  at  least,  of  such  a  ^tate  of  i^orance  as  is  here  assumed. 
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If  the  breed  of  Engliah  Squires  haa  amazingly 
improved,  or  rather  been  completely  regenerated, 
•inoe  the  days  of  Squire  Western,  it  is  not  less 
true  that  the  race  of  Scottish  Lowland  Lairds  has 
ameliorated  at  least  as  much  since  the  age  of 
Balmawhapple,  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedykes,  and 
Morton  of  Milnwood ;  those  flagrant  types  of  Scot- 
tish gentry,  among  whom  a  Jonathan  Oldbuck  of 
Monkbams  was  but  a  happy  accident.    If  proofs 
of  this  improvement  were  not  rife  on  every  hand, 
the  recent  writings  of  Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  and  the 
work  now  before  us,  might  alone  establish  the 
fact.    This  work  is  the  production  of  a  Berwick- 
shire Laird ;  and  the  best  book,  with  the  exception 
of  Dr.  Lang^s  elaborate  history  of  the  colony,  which 
we  have  yet  seen  upon  Austndia.     Its  inferiority 
to  Dr.  Lang's  History  consists  in  the  absence  of 
facts  and  statistics.    This  is  a  want,  to  those  seek- 
ing merely  for  the  kind  of  information  which  may 
enable  them  to  concert  their  plans  and  regulate 
their  proceedings,  for  which  nothing  can  atone ;  but 
as  a  book  to  gratify  the  general  reader,  it  is  in  every 
way  superior  to  the  more  formal  work,  and  in 
one  respect  more  valuable  to  persons  meditating 
the  serious  step  of  emigration,  as  it  exhibits  the 
internal  state  and  prospects  of  the  colony  at  a  later 
period  and  during  a  disastrous  crisis.      And  of 
all  these  rapidly-increasing  colonies,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  what  was  true  in  any  one  year  does 
not  exactly  hold  in  the  next,  whether  in  relation  to 
the  value  and  eligibility  of  land,  stock,  or  locality. 
Mr.  Hood's  eldest  son  had  gone  out  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life  to  New  South  Wales.    With  a  Scot- 
tish partner  he  first  settled  at  Bourolong,  in  the 
New  England  of  Australia,  and  subsequently  by 
himself  at  a  station  named  Connobolas,  a  place 
sufficiently  remote  and  wild,  though  only  about 
two  hundred  miles  west  from  Sydney.     To  visit 
this  son,  to  spy  out  the  capabilities  of  the  land  of 
promise,  and  to  gratify  a  liberal  curiosity,  Mr. 
Hood  embarked  for  Australia  in  May  1841,  accom- 
panied by  a  younger  son,  who  had  also  views  of 
settling  in  Australia. 

The  journal  of  the  voyage  out  in  an  emigrant 
ship  fills  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  volume, 
and  is  among  the  best  narratives  of  the  kind 
that  we  remember,  whether  as  regards  the  grati- 
fication of  the  general  reader,  or  his  instruction 
if  he  shall  become  a  voyager.  Mr.  Hood's  obser- 
vations and  hints  must,  we  should  think,  lead  to 
improvement  in  the  conduct  of  such  voyages. 
There  seems  indeed  great  room  for  reform  on 
board  of  all  emigrant  ships.  But  leaving  these, 
and  the  incidental  advices  given  to  voyagers  for 
the  promotion  of  their  personal  comfort,  we  shall 
cite  but  one  or  two  sentences  illustrative  of  the 


*  Australia  Had  the  East :  being  the  Narrative  of  a  Voyage 
to  New  South  Wales  in  an  Emigrant  Ship :  with  a  residence 
of  some  months  in  Sydney  and  the  Bush,  &c,  &c.  By  John 
Hood  of  Stoneridge,  BerwickBhix^.  Octaro.  pp.  465.  Lon- 
don :  Johfi  Munay, 


style  of  the  work,  and  pass  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter— Sydney  and  the  Bush.  -Many  of  the  passen- 
gers in  the  crowded  vessel  were  Irish.  Scarlet 
fever,  measles,  and  hooping-cough  had  broken  oat 
in  the  ship,  and  there  was  much  suffering  and  dismay. 

The  Irish  heart  is  of  the  finest  porcelain  of  the  eartL 
More  afiection  and  kindness  I  nerer  saw  displayed  is 
my  life  than  amongst  these  Irish  emigrants.  The  bos* 
band  and  father  is  to  be  seen  snpporting  the  droopiof 
head  of  his  sick  wife  or  child  ;  and  the  wife  and  mother 
showing  all  the  better  qualities  of  the  female  hesrt, 
while  oppressed  and  stricken  herself.  I  see  at  thb  bo- 
ment  such  a  group  before  me.  Silent  and  watcfafiil  lies 
a  poor  man  snpporting  his  partner  in  distress,— her  head 
upon  his  breast,  and  a  child  in  her  arms,  which  ^  is 
feeding  from  her  withered  breast,  when  any  short  respite 
from  extreme  illness  enables  her  to  do  so ;  all  the  three 
are  one  mass  of  squalid  wretchedness,  painftil  to  look  tiy 
but  rendered  interesting  by  the  air  of  resignatioa  and 
kind  feeling  in  the  countenamce  of  the  man.  The  Seotch 
are  apparently  less  afflicted.  Habit  reconciles  the  eye 
to  eTerything.  Poverty,  Shakspere  says,  makes  as 
acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows.  So  does  sea-ack- 
ness.  In  one  heap  of  discomfort,  we  see  on  the  aaia 
deck,  twenty  or  tUrty  people  all  lying  together,  heads 
and  feet,  withoat  their  delicacy  being  oifended.  That 
influence  that  draws  together  stranger  hearts  is  alao 
here.  Several  young  men  and  young  women  hare  al- 
ready shown  a  predilection  for  each  other's  society ;  ud 
I  hare  little  doubt  that,  shortly  after  onr  arriTal,  Uieie 
will  be  a  numerous  batch  of  marriages  at  Sydney.  .  . 
.  .  .  .  I  have  mentioned  that  onr  Scotch  and  Iii^ 
passengers  kept  themselTes  separate.  Tbis  ereniog  they 
were  ranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ship.  The  Iziji 
were  dancing  their  fandango-like  dances,  when,  to  the 
great  delight  of  us  Scots,  a  Blairgowrie  man  and  tin 
other  Highlanders  struck  up,  in  admirable  style,  a 
whistUng  trio— '<  Scots  wha  ha'e  wi'  Wallace  bled,*"  aod 
^  John  Anderson  my  jo."  The  effect  was  electric :  the 
airs  of  Scotia  on  the  wild  strange  sea  sounded  more 
touchingly  to  us  than  they  ever  did  before. 

A  beautiful  little  Greek  vessel  crossed  our  bows  this 
evening,  and  hundreds  of  porpoises  played  aroand  ooi 
ship.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  stormy  weather  and 
rough  seas  we  hare  lately  had,  this  morning  has  arisen 
all  we  could  desire  it ; — a  beautiful  sun,  mild  air,  and 
comparatively  smooth  sea ;  and,  better  than  all,  a  Dore 
favourable  wind.  A  fine  day  at  sea  is  certainly  a  rery 
delightful  thing ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  sadly  monotonoss, 
and  soon  wearies  the  eye.  How  different  from  the 
landscape  on  shore,  with  its  thousand  objects  and  esd- 
less  variety  of  tints  !  Here  all  is  one  vast  interminalle 
heaving  mass  of  dazzling  deep-blue  water— (A^rr,  all  the 
varieties  of  light  and  shadow  give  interest  to  the  scene: 
thousands  of  animated  things  arrest  the  attention ;  the 
flocks,  the  herds,  and,  were  Uiere  nothing  else,  the  SBg- 
ing  of  birds.  Here  the  grampus  and  porpoise  tumble 
and  dive  about,  but  they  are  mute ;  and,  for  the  merlin 
and  the  mavis,  we  have  ihe  scream  of  the  wild  sea-mew 
and  the  rapid  silent  flight  of  Mother  Carey's  chickens. 
.....  How  often  has  the  fate  of  the  Prtndnt 
been  in  our  minds,  and  formed  the  subject  of  oor  dis- 
course !  Never,  till  now,  could  I  fully  estimate  the  na- 
utterable  horrors  of  her  end,  whether  by  fire  or  water. 
In  our  ship,  fire  is  too  little  guarded  against ;  smokioj 
is  allowed  too  liberally  both  fore  and  aft,  and  the  fires 
in  the  cook-shops,  and  the  lights  under  the  foreca^^tle, 
are  very  disagreeably  brilliant,  and  at  too  late  hours.  I 
have  hinted  at  this,  and  an  order  was  given  for  "  dcmcim 
the  glim ''  earlier ;  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  attended  td. 

Every  one  that  goes  to  sea,  for  however  short  t 
yoyage,  must  lay  his  account  to  encounter  at  leaH 
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one  awful  and  perilous  storm,  such  as  no  man  has 
ever  before  met  with  and  survived.  The  Lady 
Kennawayy  Bir.  Hood's  ship,  experienced  several 
fresh  galee^  as  sailors  term  violent  storms,  and  one 
really  terrific  hurricane ;  and  had  sundry  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  dangers  caused  by  accident, 
and  also  by  very  culpable  negligence.  Of  negli- 
gence, which  under  such  circumstances  becomes 
serions  guilt,  we  shaU  give  but  one  instance. 

To-day  it  rains  heavily;  the  dense  atmosphere  and 
thick  haie  are  melancholy ;  and  we  feel  more  depressed 
than  we  ought  to  do,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  past,  and 
consider  that  the  Heads  of  Sydney  are  only  eighty  miles 
distant.  We  had  a  grand  but  stormy  sunset  last  even- 
ing, and  to-day  all  is  again  dark  and  gloomy 

Tueidai/,  12fA  October, — When  will  our  troubles  end  1 
Lwt  night,  after  the  heavy  rain,  it  cleared  up,  and  by 
ten  o'clock  we  all  had  turned  in,  weary  of  the  diay.  At 
eleren,  a  loud  voice  called  out  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
pastengere'  cabins, ''  The  lanthom.  Sir,  the  lanthom — a 
laige  ship  close  upon  us  to  windward."  It  appears  that 
the  only  ship's  lanthom  we  have,  has  been  most  impro- 
perly giren  to  one  of  the  passengers  for  his  individual 
ose,  and  we  were  now  in  the  greatest  danger  for  want 
of  it,— the  lives  of  all  in  the  ship  in  jeopardy,  for  the 
accommodation  of  one  person :  this  needs  np  comment. 
Before  the  lamp  could  be  got  ready,  the  strange  ship 
had,  fortunately,  passed  us.  We  were  now  but  a  few 
miles  from  port,  and  in  the  very  run  of  ships  outward 
bonnd;  it  was  very  dark,  and  yet  our  only  warning 
light  was  in  the  cabin  of  a  passenger.  Our  captain  con- 
fessed to  me  next  day,  before  the  surgeon,  that  she 
passed  us  within  half  the  length  of  the  ship  !~a  large 
ship,  on  the  oppoaite  course,  under  all  sail — the  collision 
most  have  sunk  us.  The  heat  has  been  excessive,  and 
the  lightning  was  flashing  wildly  the  whole  night.  Early 
this  morning  I  was  awakened  by  a  tremendous  bustle  on 
deck,  and  on  quitting  my  berth  I  found  everything  in 
eonfnsion.  A  sudden  storm  had  arisen ;  we  were  quite 
unprepared,  and  everybody  was  alarmed. 

This  storm  was,  like  its  numerous  forerunners, 
weathered;  land  was  in  view,  a  pilot  on  board, 
and  things  beginning  to  look  more  and  more  Aus- 
tralian. 

The  boat  that  brought  our  pilot  on  board  was  manned 
by  six  New  Zealanders ;  they  were  fine-looking,  athletic 
fellows,  with  good  expressive  faces,  copper-coloured,  and 
tattooed  in  every  part.  They  were  most  picturesquely 
dressed,  in  red  shirts.  Their  boat  was  painted  light  blue, 
her  bows  were  scarlet,  and  the  shape  most  beautiful ;  it 
was  long  and  narrow,  and  cut  through  the  waves  like  an 
arrow. 

Colonial  manners  and  minor  morals  must  have 
improved  considerably  since  Dr.  Lang  denounced 
hirge  classes  of  his  fellow  townsmen  so  unsparingly ; 
but  the  commercial  and  pecuniary  distress  of  the 
cohny  at  the  period  when  Mr.  Hood  landed,  and 
which  haa  since  reached  the  climax,  may  have  at 
that  time  somewhat  sobered  down  the  horse - 
racers  and  Sabbath-breakers  of  Sydney,  He  re- 
marks^- 

We  have  arrived  in  this  country  at  a  critical  moment : 
alarm  and  panic  prevail;  over-speculation,  as  it  is  alleged, 
has  been  going  on  to  an  extraordinary  extent ;  and  sdl 
credit  and  confidence  are  gone.  The  demand  for  money 
is  nnexampled ;  but  there  is  none  to  be  had,  and  the  bill 
system  vrill  go  no  farther.  Many  causes  are  assigned 
for  thia  distressing  state  of  al^irs;  and  sundry  proposals 
are  now  brought  forward  to  give  temporary  relief,  or 
rather  to  afford  a  barrier  against  the  ruin  that  threatens 
to  engttlph  the  country.  Individual  suffering  is  very 
great,  and  in  some  cases  peculiarly  severe.  There  seems 
a  kind  of  **  tauu  qui  peut "  feeling  in  the  community, 
that  banishes  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature ;  and  if  a 
ft w  poonds  ajre  wanting  to  pay  debtS|  or  to  meet  billsi 


an  execution  is  taken  with  as  little  compunction  as  I 
now  state  it,  against  those  with  whom  habits  of  business, 
intimacy,  and  friendship,  have  been  hitherto  uninter- 
mpted. 

Government  also  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  bottom 
of  its  strong;-box ;  and  delays  occur  in  the  payments  of 
the  emigration  bounties,  which  cause,  and  will  continue 
to  canse,  great  and  unexpected  inconvenience  and  loss. 
Our  surgeon  is  alarmed  for  the  bounties  due  to  the  Lady 
Kennaway,  and  for  his  own  gratuities  and  salary ;  but  I 
trust  and  believe  this  ia  without  foundation 

In  every  department  stagnation  and  pecuniary  prea- 
ante  are  excessive;  and  for  those  that  occupy  the  credit- 
side  of  the  books  of  the  Sydney  storekeepers,  the  times 
are  alarming  indeed. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  town  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectation. Although  the  houses,  even  in  the  principal 
streets,  form  most  striking  contrasts  as  to  architecture 
— a  handsome  stone  building  of  four  stories  being  fre- 
quently next  neighbour  to  a  slab  wooden  erection  of 
one,  still  the  great  length  of  some  of  the  streets,  and  the 
regularity  of  their  plan,  being  cut  at  fixed  distances  by 
others  at  right  angles,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  place 
altogether,  bordered  by  these  beautiful  bays  on  every 
side,  give  the  whole  an  extremely  imposing  efl'ect  to  a 
stranger. 

The  shops  are  very  handsome ;  and  were  it  not  that 
the  trottoirs  are  so  rillanously  bad  as  even  to  endanger 
life  at  night,  and  so  broken  up  as  to  appear  intended  as 
a  check,  or  at  least  a  punishment  to  drunkenness,  one 
would  have  pleasure  in  looking  at  these  signs  of  pros- 
perity, and  at  the  most  wonderful  collection  of  mer- 
chandise, ftimished  by  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Some  of  the  shops  are  lighted  up  with  gas ;  and  those  of 
the  confectioners,  silversmiths,  and  haberdashers  would, 
many  of  them  at  least,  not  discredit  Prince's  Street, 
Edinburgh,  or  that  street  of  streets.  Regent  Street, 
London.  .  .  •  One  thing  that  pains  and  surprises  a 
stranger,  is  the  vast  number  of  grog-shops,  and  the  con- 
spicuous and  public  places  and  thoroughfares  selected 
for  these  wells  of  poison.  I  am  told  there  are  at  present 
in  Sydney  two  hundred  and  fifteen  of  these  dens  of  ini- 
quity ;  which  gives  one  public-house,  where  spirits  are 
sold  and  drunk  over  the  counter,  for  every  one  hundred 
and  forty  souls,  including  women  and  children  1    .    .    . 

Shop  rents  in  Sydney  are  higher  than  in  any  town  I 
ever  was  in.  Those  of  the  comer  shops  in  some  of  the 
chief  streets — George  Street  and  Pitt  Street,  for  instance 
— range  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  Retail  prices  are  enor- 
mous :  in  some  articles  two  hundred  per  cent,  upon  the 
prime  cost  in  England.  This,  together  with  there  being 
no  local  dues,  and  very  few  taxes  of  any  sort,  accounts 
in  some  degree  for  these  high  rentals. 

This  report  of  extravagant  retail  prices  does  not 
tally  with  other  accounts  of  profits,  and  may  per- 
haps only  apply  to  articles  sold  in  the  finest  shops. 

Though  Sydney  boasts  ofseveral  splendid  public 
buildings,  and  many  handsome  private  houses,  it  is 
still  without  common-sewers;  a  want  which,  to  a  city, 
is  like  that  of  a  dandy  with  a  flashy  waistcoat ,  cravat, 
and  glittering  pins,  without  a  clean  shirt  or  a  shirt  of 
any  kind  on  his  back.  This  applies  to  towns  nearer 
home  than  Sydney.  Mr.  Hood  waited  upon  the 
Governor,  Sir  George  Gipps,  and  is  on  the  whole 
favourable  in  his  report  of  that  once-unpopular 
functionary.  His  salary  of  i:5000  is  considered 
too  narrow  to  maintain  the  proper  state  of  the  fore- 
most man  in  the  land ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  manages 
with  less,  and  that  the  Australians  seem  eminently 
to  require  examples  of  that  frugality  and  sim- 
plicity of  living,  which  are  perfectly  compatible 

with  high  station  and  dignity  of  character. Our 

readers  will  be  glad  t^  hear  onoe  more  of  their  old 
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combative  acquaintance^  Di-.  Laa^,  to  wlum  ^Ir. 
Hood  does  no  more  than  jastice. 

Dr.  Lang  has,  I  helieye,  four  times  brayed  the  ooean, 
and  made  the  voyage  to  England  on  different  errands, 
hot  chiefly  on  the  affairs  of  his  chnreh.  He  has  obtained 
for  himself  the  character  of  great  pugnacity,  and  is  con- 
sidered not  to  be  very  scrupulous  as  to  either  his  lan- 
guage or  his  assertions  ;  and  will,  occasionally,  descend 
from  bis  sphere.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  vice,  in  New 
South  Wales,  is  not  public  outrage  so  much  as  domestic 
iniquity.  Bat  it  is  rather  extraordinary  that  men  of  his 
calibre  should  not  see  that  their  thunders  lose  their  power 
whenhurled  atindividualsinsteadof  atthemultitude ;  but 
Dr.  Lang  is  no  common  man.  I  went  on  Sunday  to 
hear  him  preach.  I  was  very  much  struck  at  first  with 
Ills  meagre  appearance,  his  low,  flat  head,  unmarked 
features,  and  the  total  absence  in  his  countenance  of  the 
fire  and  force  of  genius.  He  strongly  resembles,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  day,  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh ;  the  resemblance  extends 
even  to  the  single  lock  of  hair  that  used  to  curl  over 
that  mild  and  thoughtftil  brow.  Dr.  Lang's  forehead  is 
particularly  low,  and  bespeaks  none  of  the  intellect  and 
talent  which  he  undoubtedly  possesses  ;  phrenologically 
speaUng,  it  is  a  poor  development,  as  far  as  I  could  see 
at  the  <Ustance  I  sat  from  his  throne. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  left  the  church  confirmed  in  my 
expectation  of  finding  in  Dr.  Luig  a  man  of  a  superior 
order  of  mind.  He  is  proprietor,  it  is  said,  of  the  Col<h 
mal  OUerwr  newspaper  ;  and  writes  in  it  pretty  regu- 
larly, under  the  apology  of  its  being  necessary  to  com- 
bat the  opposition  the  Scotch  Church  has  within  itself, 
and  meets  with  from  others,  and  to  write  down  as  well 
as  preach  down  the  loose  principles  and  practice  of  the 
colony. 

Though  the  charges  in  the  best  hotels  are  very 
high,  board  and  lodging  seem  reasonable  in  Syd- 
ney, if  the  best  may  be  obtained  for  forty-five  shil- 
lings a- week.  Mr.  Hood  advises  all  young  settlers 
to  escape  from  Sydney  as  fast  as  possible ;  but, 
while  there,  counsels  all  who  hope  to  turn  *'  their 
plack  into  a  bawbee,"  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
boarding-houses,  were  it  but  to  avoid  the  enervating 
consequences  of  the  seduction  of  those  temples  of 
luxury — fine  hotels ;  contrasting  as  they  do  so 
dangerously  with  the  discomforts  of  the  airy  cabins 
and  rough  fare  in  the  Bush.  It  is  well  known, 
from  a  hundred  writers,  that  Sydney  is  a  fine  and 
finely-situated  town ;  but  its  environs  are  also  pe- 
culiarly delightful. 

Many  of  the  private  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  delightful  little  retreats,  placed  amid  beautifhl  gar- 
dens and  scenery,  wood  and  water.  Many  are  magnifi- 
cent in  their  architecture  and  dimensions.  When  you 
inquire  the  names,  however,  of  some  of  them,  you  are 
amused  at  hearing,  in  reply,  a  nickname  generally  indi- 
cative of  the  calling  or  origin  of  its  possessor  or  builder. 
**  Frying-pan  Hall,''  for  instance,  a  very  handsome  cha- 
teau in  the  neighbourhood,  belonged  to  a  person  who, 
after  serving  his  term  of  bondage  of  seven  years,  fol- 
lowed the  usefVil  calling  of  an  ironsnuth  !  It  is  not  safe 
to  be  too  curious  in  Australia,  as  to  either  fortune  or 
family:  we  must  take  the  good  the  gods  provide  us,  and 
the  civilities  smnetimea  vouchsafed  the  stranger,  without 
much  inquiry  as  to  the  pedigree  of  the  host,  or  the  mode 
in  which  his  wealth  was  acquired.  Personal  history  is 
at  a  discount ;  and  good  memories  and  inquisitive  minds 
are  peculiarly  disliked. 

When  I  landed  first  on  the  beach,  I  was  naturally 
desirous  of  being  relieved  of  my  baggage.  Small  as  it 
was  in  bulk,  I  should  have  in  vain  waited  for  anything 
of  the  nature  of  a  porter,  or  cab,  or  coach.  There  are 
DO  such  conveniencies  in  Sydney, — a  very  extraordinary 
deficiency  in  a  place  of  its  size.  A  dray  ma^  be  had  to 
transport  heavy  goods  landed  at  this  place,  if  you  walk 


a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  town  ;  but  tbe  lesser  eon* 
venienoies  are  not  to  be  found. 

Evidences  of  civilisation,  however,  and  proofis  of  one's 
being  in  a  land  of  money  and  of  dauay  are  teen  oa 
every  hand.  They  have  their  theatres,  amateor  theatri* 
cals,  promenades,  balls,  concerts,  reviews,  bande,  uhI 
other  amusements 

In  Sydney  one  naturally  looks  for  the  badge  of  tbe 
country — convicts  and  shackles.  In  the  morning,  fore- 
noon, and  evening,  large  bands  of  these  unfortsnate  pe^ 
sons  are  to  be  seen  marching,  two,  and  sometimes  tbm 
or  four  abreast,  to  and  ttom  their  respective  places  of 
labour.  They  are  nearly  all  dressed  alike,  in  a  garb  of 
hodden  gray,  or  duck,  and  are  branded  with  the  initials 
of  the  place  of  their  confinement — as  P.  B.,  Eignifyiog 
Paramatta  Barracks,  &c.  Some  of  the  greater  delia- 
quents  are  also  to  be  seen  in  bands,  chained  by  the  ankk, 
and  sometimes  to  each  other,  when  marching  tma  one 
place  of  imprisonment  to  another.  Some  few  are  dre^ 
in  piebald,  brown  and  yellow  cloth;  so  that  should  tbef 
attempt  an  escape  they  may  be  instantly  knows. 

The  i^alor  oarcerU  is  generally  vnritten  in  thesoskea 
cheeks  and  unhealthy  countenances  of  these  wretrbed 
men.  Many  have  a  stupid,  heavy  expression ;  others 
have  cunning  printed  most  manifestly  on  their  fuei ; 
and  some  have  the  viUain  written  in  every  featare.  1 
dare  say  I  may  be  in  error  in  my  observation,  that  tbe 
general  colour  of  eye  of  these  criminals  was  blaek ;  bot 
certainly  the  eye  of  the  greater  part  of  the  offspring  of 
the  earliest^convicts,  the  generation  now  peopling  Sydney, 
is  of  that  hue.  The  convicts  are  guarded  to  and  frm 
their  work  ;  and  it  is  not  often  that  escape  is  effected : 
when  it  is,  the  bush  is  their  resort,  whence  the  perpetra- 
tion of  additional  crimes  generally  consigas  them  to 
Norfolk  Island,  or  the  gallows. 

The  communication  vrith  the  interior  is  now  very  ^^ 
gular ;  mail  coaches,  as  they  are  termed  by  a  very 
strong  figure  of  speech,  run  in  every  direction,  and  tbe 
scarlet-coated  postman  raps  at  your  door  almost  u  re- 
gularly as  at  home.  .  Tbe  banb  of 
the  Paramatta  salt  water  river  are  certainly  eztiemelj 
pretty  :  gentlemen's  houses  stud  them  all  the  way  don 
throughout  the  eighteen  miles  ;  and  every  ton  and  bead 
of  this  arm  of  the  sea  presents  a  new  and  interestii^ 
landscape,  with  the  water  in  front,  and  for  a  back- 
ground the  eternal  forest.  I  do  not  know  a  finer  pice^ 
of  scenery  of  the  kind  than  that  of  the  river  baob  fros 
the  town  of  Paramatta  to  Sydney. 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  but,  thankful  as  I  felt  toeteafie 
from  the  ocean  on  first  setting  foot  in  thiscountry,lwa0it- 
joiced  [after  leaving  the  bush]  to  see  the  blue  sea  again. 

While  Mr.  Hood's  younger  son  went  off  to  hb 
brother  s  station,  he  amused  himself  with  lookios: 
about  him  in  Sydney.  Among  other  places  t^ 
which  he  went,  he  tells, 

I  went  to  what  is  called  the  Park  to-day— it  has  some 
other  name,  but  I  forget  it — to  see  a  few  soldiers  re- 
viewed, and  hear  the  band.  There  were  a  great  maaj 
carriages,  gigs,  horsemen,  and  pedestrians.  It  was  tbe 
first  time  that  I  had  seen,  in  the  open  air,  an  aesembla^-* 
of  the  people. 

I  observed  no  good  steeds  on  the  ground  ;  and  I  hx^^ 
scarcely  seen  what  in  Britain  would  be  called  a  well- 
shaped  horse  since  my  arrival.  Most  are  8heep-neeke<i, 
lanky-leggy,  weedy-looking  cattle.  This  was  a  gsli 
day,  and  I  should  have  supposed  that  the  best  wooU 
have  been  on  tbe  field  ;  but  possibly  it  isarulewitb  tb* 
arittoeraey  (!)  of  New  South  Wales  not  to  sport  their 
best  nags  on  such  plebeian  occasions.  The  heat  wbii^ 
we  were  on  the  gronnd  to-day  was  very  great,  yet  n>t 
beyond  what  I  have  known  it  in  Scotland ;  and  tl^' 
weather,  in  its  changeableness  in  this, the  April  of  Briuic. 
very  much  resembles  that  of  the  English  Oetober  or 
November.  But  here  no  change  in  leaf  or  grass  meet^ 
the  eye  :  universal  greenness  reigns  at  all  seasons.  To- 
night it  rains  violently,  and  lightens  as  it  does  is  o* 
other  country — sheet  upon  sheet,  fiash  upon  flash,  tUasj- 
natlng  the  whole  heavens  above,  and  earth  beneath,  w*ui 
a  lurid  blue  glaring  lighti  that  euvelops  you,  as  it  were, 
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and  blinds  your  eyes,  and,  if  you  are  walking,  compels 
yoa  to  stand  still.  Here  it  often,  indeed  generally,  rains 
afler  a  fashion  anknown  in  England — ponring  down  as 
if  a- waterspout  had  burst  directly  overhead. 

The  precocity  of  the  female  sex  in  Australia  is  extra- 
ordinary. I  was  told,  the  other  day,  of  a  mother  thir- 
teen yean  of  age  !  This  must  be  an  unusual  case ;  but 
at  fifteen  the  instances  are  numerous.  At  twelTe  they 
have  the  form  and  appearance  of  women.  They  look 
much  older,  however,  than  they  are  ;  and  one  with  diffi- 
culty credits  the  extreme  youth  of  some.  I  am  not 
aware  that  life  is  proportionally  shorter  ;  indeed,  that 
can  scarcely  yet  be  known  accurately  in  the  colony ;  but 
I  find  that  the  enamel  of  youth  and  beauty  is  gone  here 
at  an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  it  reaches  its  per- 
fection with  us.  The  young  men  and  boys  of  this  coun- 
try appear  sharper,  quicker,  and  more  manly  than  at 
home,  and  speak  with  a  keener  and  more  decided  confi- 
dence in  their  own  opinions.  But  in  this  also,  it  is  said, 
the  fntit  does  not  fhlftl  the  promise  of  the  blossom. 

The  Botanical  Garden  of  Sydney,  Mr.  Hood 
thbks  the  most  beautifal  spot  that  he  ever  saw. 
He  gives  as  but  few  city  irUeriorSy  or  personal 
sketches.  The  following  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable : — 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  an  old  acquain- 
tance, who  possesses  one  of  the  most  splendid  villas  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive and  beautifal  garden.  The  interior  of  the  mansion 
is  handsome  and  spacious,  and  fitted  up  with  good  taste; 
comprising  in  its  many  elegancies  the  results  of  his  ex- 
tensive travels  in  Europe.  Mr.  B.  is  a  gentleman  very 
JQstly  esteemed,  and  is  an  active  member  of  many  of  the 
excellent  public  institutions  in  Sydney ;  and  his  ample 
fortune  and  high  respectability  are  just  those  lights  that 
settlers  in  this  distant  land  should  keep  ever  before 
them,  as  guides  to  show  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
pradence,  activity,  and  strict  integrity. 

His  gwdens  are  most  beautifully  arranged.  Here  I 
saw  the  almond^  the  fig,  the  citron ;  the  blossom,  the 
newly-set  fruit,  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  orange,  all  on 
the  same  tree;  the  lemon,  the  loquat,  (an  excellent 
Chinese  fruit,  of  the  size  of  a  plum,  and  in  taste  resem- 
bling the  gooseberry,)  the  pomegranate,  the  grape,  nec- 
tarine, apricot,  and  pear ;  the  date,  the  aloe,  the  sugar- 
cane, the  strawberry,  and,  better  than  all,  the  delicious 
water-melon.  The  white  cedar  is  also  there,  and  the 
bamboo ;  the  dark  Norfolk  island  pine,  with  its  pelican- 
poQch,  and  the  weeping  willow,  in  all  their  vigorous  and 
gncefal  perfection.  Fifty  hives  of  bees  amuse  the  lei- 
sure honrs  of  my  excellent  friend  and  his  lady.    .     •    . 

While  merely  glancing  at  the  hotpiUUity  of  Sydney,  I 
may  mention  meeting  at  a  dinner  a  person  of  name  and 
rank  in  his  own  land,  with  whose  career  considerable 

interest  is  associated— the  chief  of  G .     He  is  a 

Isrge  muscular  man,  of  the  Marquis  of  T.  school.  His 
garb  was  a  blue  cap  with  a  tarnished  silver  band,  pea- 
coat,  thick  cloth  trousers,  and  no  waistcoat ;  and  in  this 
he  rode  seventy  miles  in  a  hot  wind.  Although  <mtr£ 
iu  his  attire,  whenever  he  addresses  you,  you  instantly 
recognise  the  gentleman.  He  made  himself  extremely 
agreeable ;  and  the  evening  passed  cheerily  away  under 
the  benign  influences  of  burgundy,  claret,  hock,  sherry, 
inareschuio,  cnrayoa,  and  aqua  vitffi. 

^ has  settled  down  in  a  newly-discovered  district 

of  the  colony,  called  after  the  present  governor's  euphoni- 
ous surname,  Qippi  Land;  and  intends  to  cultivate 
cattle,  and  not  sheep.  The  country,  it  is  asserted,  suits 
the  former  best,  being  moist,  in  consequence  of  its 
^cinity  to  the  mountains  and  sea ;  and  he  is  now  char- 
tering a  vessel  in  order  to  remove  his  lady  and  establish- 
ment thither. 

Alone  in  the  wild  I  what  a  life  will  it  be  for  a  woman 
of  fashion  and  elegance,  with  native  blacks  on  every  side, 
and  her  home  regularly  guarded,  as  if  danger  were  ever 
at  the  door !  She  ought  indeed  to  have  a  bold  Scotch 
beart.  And  yet,  when  one  casts  a  look  back  towards 
borne,  what  is  life  in  the  far  highlands  and  islands  of 
^tland  I  what  is  society  there  t  or  to  the  pibtcr  isle, 


**  that  first  gem  of  the  sea,*'  as  we  are  commanded  to 
term  it  1  where  is  the  security  for  Ufe  there  t  And  what 

a  change  to  Gr himself  is  this  1   In  his  native  moun/> 

tains  he  was  laird — chief '*  prince  of  all  the  land." 
With  his  tail  on,  his  clan  around  him,  he  was  mighty 
among  the  chieftains.  Now  his  country  ovms  another 
lord— a  Southron ;  and  the  descendant  and  representa- 
tive of  his  chivalrous  and  ancient  race,  (for  a  time  only, 
I  trust,)  is  a  stockholder  inr  the  wilds  and  woods  of  Aus- 
tralia. May  he  be  spared  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  his 
house,  and  one  day  tread  again  the  mountains  of  his 
fathers  as  their  rightfbl  lord  I 

Were  Mr.  Hood  to  consult  some  of  the  Glen- 
garry Highlanders,  long  since  exiled — ^happily  for 
themselves,  and  no  thanks  to  their  chiefs !— exiled 
to  Canada,  he  might  modify  his  regret  that  the  head, 
in  the  due  revolution  of  human  events,  has  fol- 
lowed the  fate  of  the  tail.  There  have  been  harsh 
clearings  and  ejectments  from  other  estates  besides 

those  of  Irish  absentees. ^While  among  Scottish 

Highland  emigrants,  we  must  describe  one  more, 
whose  fortunes,  if  not  quite  so  romantic  as  those  of 
the  chief  of  Glengarry,  are  to  the  full  as  important 
in  the  history  of  the  social  progress  of  the  race. 
^When  Mr.  Hood  was  travelling  by  very  indif- 
ferent roads— or  no  roads  at  all — and  very  slow 
stages,  to  his  son  s  station,  among  his  halting- 
places  was  the  hostelry  of  the  "  Green  Swamp," 
the  station  of  Lauchlan  Mackay. 

Our  next  hostelry  was  the ''  Grreen  Swamp,"  the  station 
of  Lauchlan  Mackay.  Here  we  rested  our  horses  and 
ourselves ;  and  Lauchlan,  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the 
^  Green  Swamp,"  furnished  me  with  his  history.  He, 
his  wife,  and  six  grown-up  children — three  sons  and 
three  daughters — ^were,  four  years  ago,  a  starving  family 
in  the  island  of  Coll ;  and  now  he  possesses  ^  seventy 
head  of  cattle,  seven  or  eight  horses,  a  vineyard  which 
last  year  yielded  two  hundred-weight  of  grapes,  which 
were  sold  at  the  Bathurst  races  at  a  shilling  Uie  pound; 
and  a  '  bonny  farm,' "  giving  three  crops  of  oat-hay, 
self-sown  for  three  years,  without  plough  or  harrow; 
and  follows,  with  his  sons,  the  callings  of  fanner,  black- 
smith, and  innkeeper.  Lauchlan  monopolizes  and  pros- 
pers ;  and,  from  being  in  wretched  poverty  in  the  island 
of  Coll,  is  now  thriving,  rich,  and  happy.  "  Had  it  no 
been  for  the  laird  himsel,  I  wad  ne*er  hae  gotten  frae 
Tobermory ;  for  I  was  a  gie  bit  abnne  forty,  sir ;  and 
it's  no  easy  getting  aff  after  that  age.  Bat  I  was  the 
first  yemigrant  that  ever  went  ftae  (>)11,  and  it  was  just 
lookit  over ;  and  weel  it  was  sae,  for  we  had  tint  the 
coo,  and  the  wife  was  like  to  gang  daft  on  our  hands 
a'thegither — that's  her,  sir,  (pointing  to  a  moving  moun- 
tain,) she  hasna  yae  word  o'  English,  puir  auld  crature 
— and  now  I'm  prood  to  say  she  has  mair  coos  than  she 
kens  what  to  do  wi'  1"  Happy  Lauchlan  I — ^what  with 
one  shilling  and  threepence  for  a  horse-shoe,  three  shil- 
lings per  iMttle  for  porter,  and  three  crops  of  self-sown 
oats,  I  prophesy  that,  ere  long,  you  will  be  a  wealthier 
man  than  Cdl  kimtelf! 

Small  settlers  are  a  description  of  persons  that  do  well 
in  this  country.  Possessed  of  a  few  hundred  ponndn, 
they  purchase  one  of  these  allotments,  which  are  gener- 
ally backed  by  the  bush,  into  which  no  one  will  go,  as 
the  frontagt  and  voter  are,  of  course,  preoccupied ;  £o 
that  after  tilling  the  allotment,  and  accumulating  a  little 
fund,  they  buy  cattle  or  sheep,  and  gradually  extend 
their  holdings:  such  persons  certainly  change  for  the 
better  in  coming  to  Australia.  And  just  so  with  a  still 
poorer  class,  who,  like  Lauchlan  Mackay,  have  only 
mechanical  and  labouring  skill  for  their  capital.  Lauch- 
lan's  whole  wealth  was  uten  pounds. 

We  must  return  to  the  regular  course  of  the 
narrative.  The  brothers  had  a  romantic  and  happy 
accidental  meeting  in  the  bush ;  and  the  Australian 
settler,  leaving  dbe  European  stranger  to  supply 
hi'j  own  place  in  superintend ingr  the  flockH  ami 
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herds,  galloped  off  to  Sydney  to  welcome  and  escort 
the  father,  whom  anxious  affection  had  unexpect- 
edly brought  80  far. 

Our  arrival  was  unknown  to  the  Australian ;  and,  of 
course, Ms  surprise  was  unbounded,  as  well  as  his  delight; 
and  it  will  easily  be  believed,  that  when  he  was  told 
that  I  had  crossed  the  oceaQ  to  visit  him, — that  I  was 
at  that  very  time  within  two  hundred  miles  of  him,  and 
was  now  to  be  his  guest  for  a  time, — there  was  little 
delay  in  making  arrangements  for  his  journey  to  Sydney. 
Having  placed  his  brother  at  the  head  of  affairs  during 
his  absence,  he  the  next  day  mounted  his  horse  ;  and  as, 
in  the  bush  as  well  as  in  the  town,  every  one  gallops  as 
if  on*  an  errand  of  life  and  death,  he  was  by  my  side  on 
the  second  day.  Rapidity  is  the  grand  characteriBtic  of 
Australian  life  ;  and  the  habits  of  this'country  remind 
me  much  of  what  is  asserted  of  the  Americans.  "  They 
are  born,"  it  is  said,  ^  in  a  hurry;  educated  at  fbll  speed ; 
make  a  fortune  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  lose  it  in 
like  manner,  but  only  to  remake  and  relose  it  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Their  body  is  a  locomotive,  travel- 
ling at  the  rate  of  ten  leagues  an  hour.  Their  thoughts 
are  a  high-pressure  engine.  Their  life  resembles  a  shoot- 
ing star,  and  death  surprises  them  like  an  electric  shock." 
I  was  walking  in  Prince's  Street  to  my  lodgings,  when 
my  son  overtook  me.  I  heard  a  bounding  step  behind 
me  ;  and,  looking  round,  saw  a  countenance  that  I  felt 
I  ought  to  know,  although  I  could  not  instantly  recog- 
nise it ;  but  the  very  first  accents  of  his  voice  removed 
all  doubt.  The  first  greetings  over,  I  began  to  examine 
my  boy.  He  was  but  eighteen  when  we  parted.  He 
was  altered,  of  course,  and  had  become  more  manly  in 
figure  and  face — ^bronzed,  older-looking,  ehanged  !  I  felt 
somewhat  disappointed  at  not  seeing  exactly  the  same 
slim  young  creature  that  had  left  me  three  years  before : 
but,  if  I  had  lost  the  boy,  I  had  fbund  the  man  ;  and  so, 
after  a  second  look  at  his  garb — and  a  look  of  amaze- 
ment I  fancy  it  was,  for  his  toggery  partook  largely  of 
the  backwoodsman's  style  of  costume — the  past  was  dis- 
missed with  something  like  a  feeling  of  regret,  and  the 
present  became  all  in  all.  The  negligence  of  dress  that 
these  sons  of  the  forest  indulge  in  in  this  country,  is 
somewhat  appalling  to  a  stranger.  The  face  is  adorned 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  beard  and  moustache.  The 
dress  consists  of  a  cabbage-tree  hat,  as  large  as  an  um- 
brella ;  a  round  cut-away  jacket ;  no  waistcoat';  a  black 
glazed  belt  round  the  waist ;  white  trousers  ;  and  fre- 
quently a  stock-whip  in  the  hand,  almost  as  long  as  a 
South  American  lasso,  while  clouds  of  smoke  unceasingly 
issue  from  the  mouth.  My  son  was  not  quite  after  this 
fashion  ;  but,  had  I  met  him  in  the  recesses  of  the  bush, 
my  first  impulse  would,  I  confess,  have  been  to  have 
looked  to  my  pistols. 

But  for  the  costume  and  habits  of  settlers  and 
hushmen,  we  refer  to  the  Australian  Sketches,  of 
which  sketch  the  first  appears  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  Tait'a  Magazine.  Mr.  Hood  purchased  a 
gig  and  two  horses,  and  father  and  son  at  once 
departed  for  the  bush.  On  the  road  the  inns  were 
found  English-like,  and  much  more  clean,  com- 
fortable, and  well-ordered,  than  the  hugger-mugger 
but  thriving  hostelry  of  Lauchlan  Mackay.  The 
first  stage  was  Paramatta,  the  second  town  in  the 
colony. 

It  is  now  the  beginning  of  the  Australian  summer, 
and  everything  around  me  is  fresh  and  blooming.  Our 
road  was  bordered  on  either  side  by  the  bush  all  the 
way,  except  spots  here  and  there  picked  out  and  par^ 
tially  cleared  of  wood,  with  wooden  and  sometimes  turf 
cottages,  resembling  those  one  sees  in  the  wilds  of  Loch- 
aber.  Miserable  as  such  dwellings  with  their  open 
crevices  must  appear  to  our  northern  notions,  they  are 
quite  sufBcient  for  this  mild  climate ;  and  their  neat  ap- 
pearance (for  many  of  them  are  white-washed)  made 
them  look  wonderfully  comfortable,  and  picturesque  too, 
as  the  night  drew  on,  when  the  light  shone  through  their 
crevicetj,  and  brought  them  into  view  in  the  forest.    Be- 


fore day  closed  in,  we  passed  one  or  two  nally  iveet 
places,  with  neat  and  pretty  gardens  and  viney&rds 
around  the  cottages  and  paddocks,  as  the  a^joioiiig 
cleared  spaces  are  called ;  but  the  continual  ooaiingof 
frogs,  the  tormenting  everlasting  chirping  of  mymds  of 
locusts  and  insects  that  cover  the  trees  by  the  w&y-ade , 
the  dust  of  the  road,  and,  above  all,  the  melaacholj  im- 
pressions produced  by  tiie  never-ending  saoceseioii  of 
public-houses,  with  the  tumultuous  scenes  aroand  their 
doors,  greatly  detracted  from  the  pleasurable  feeliagi 
we  experienced  in  this  emancipation  from  the  sea  ud 
the  city. 

The  eye  of  one  accustomed  to  Berwickshire  and 
East-Lothian  husbandry,  of  course  spied  out  soim 
strange  things,  and  many  more  things  were  mined. 
Among  these  were  enclosures,  which  gi^^e  so  fin- 
ished and  secure  a  look  to  all  fields.  On  the  jour- 
ney, the  travellers  were  frequently  entertamed  at 
prirate  residences.  Hospitality  is  a  neoessary  vir- 
tue on  the  frontiers  of  the  bush. 

3d  Notemher. — We  droTe  this  morning  to  breaUiet 
to  an  extensive  station  that  lay  on  our  way  to  Peniitl, 
called  by  Hl^  pretty  native  name  of  Bungarrabee.  The 
occupier,  an  English  gentleman  of  the  name  of  K — -, 
is  an  acquaintance  of  my  son's,  and  is  married  to  tbe 
sister  of  my  friend  Mr.  D.  of  Sydney.  The  entnace  to 
this  place  is  by  a  fine  arenne  through  the  badL  Hie 
house  is  most  peculiar  in  its  style  ;  beantifol  festoouif 
roses  and  plants  almost  conceal  it  from  sight;  it  ibi 
delightful  spot ;  and,  like  most  houses  in  this  ooimtiy^is 
encircled  by  a  broad  verandah  to  exclude  the  son.  !)» 
interior  was  as  pleasing  as  the  exterior ;  eomfort  ud 
elegance  were  blended  in  all  its  anraDgemesti.  Mr. 

K is  principally  engaged  in  rearing  steckofavtrf 

superior  kind:  nags, with  pedigrees  as  long  si  tteir 
legs,  and  bulls  and  cows  of  the  most  aristeeratie  blood ; 
he  is  considered  to  have  some  of  the  best  in  the  eeloof. 
We  inspected  his  stock  minntely :  his  horses  aad  n^; 
his  bulls  and  cows,  and  also  his  oat-hay  ;  bad  t&nipii 
(this  root  does  not  grow  well  in  this  country ;)  p^ 
beet  and  mangel  wurzel ;  his  thriving  garden  with  i<i 
vines,  cabbages,  potatoes,  and  Btnwbmies. 

Before  coming  to  Bongarrabee,  the  coantxy  is  >■* 
continued  dense  wood,  except  at  one  or  two  places.  Oh 
of  these  open  spots,  called  Prospect,  reseaiblcs  toy 
much  the  country  above  Bennahie,  in  AberdeesafaiR. 
The  hills  are  of  the  same  character,  with  a  siiailir  hatf- 
boggy,  half-cultivated  conntry  at  their  foot  The  bi^ 
grounds  here  cannot  properly  be  called  IdUs,  bat  tlitre 
is  a  general  resemblance  between  the  seenery.  Eerts 
however,  on  the  hill-side  grows  the  vine,  and  to  tbe 
swamp  the  best  land  grows  wheat,  oati,  and  naise ;  ib- 
stead  of  bear,  oats,  and  heather.  This  place  helmis  to 
a  Mr.  Lawson,  one  of  the  most  eonsiderable  stoek-holden 
in  the  colony;  and  his  house,  ground^  and  Tiiie;tH£i 
seem  to  be  very  handsome  and  extensive.  Tbeie  i« » 
little  modest  English  chapel,  beantifrilly  sitnated  on  ue 
opposite  side  of  the  road  here,  at  the  end  ef  a  httte 
avenue  of  trees  cut  ont  of  tiie  ioliA  6«iA,  that  has  a  pkt»- 
ing  effbct. 

We  left  Bungarrabee  after  one  of  the  most  ten* 
land  thunder-storms  I  ever  witnessed  ;  and  after  t  w«t 
drive,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  of  a  very  soltiy  ©Ji 
through  a  country  partially  cleared  by  the  road«ide,w 
in  the  main  one  forest  of  eucalypti  or  gnm-twet,  m 
brushwood,  reached  the  village  of  Penrith,  fdiew  w» 
proposed  passing  the  night. 

The  "  Rose  Inn"  at  Penrith,  was  found  §11  twt 
even  a  fastidious  traveller  could  desire.  It  is  pw- 
bably  from  hearing  such  frequent  and  grievaw 
complaints  of  slovenly  tavema  on  the  ^^'^ 
quented  roads  in  Americai,  that  we  a»  so  m^ 
sti-uck  with  the  superiority  of  these  AuslraliA" 
way-side  inns ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  traveller  pays  for  his  superior  «)mforts. 

Here  we  are  at  the  nice  little  village  of  Penrith,  witt 
its  hostelry  of  the  Rose  Inn,  kept  by  **  John  and  Sfls»a- 
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nah  Perry,''  with  eTery  comfort  about  us.  The  cleanli- 
ness of  the  beds,  the  Tery  first  object  with  a  traTeller,  is 
here,  as  at  Paramatta,  above  all  praise.  From  their 
style,  one  can  scarcely  credit  that  these  inns  are  in  the 
bush.  Although  not  so  large,  the  rooms  are  as  comfort- 
ably and  completely  furnished  as  any  in  our  best  pro- 
vincial towns  ;  and  their  bouffet  is  covered  with  plated 
articles  of  all  kinds,  and  glass,  ready  for  use,  and  clean 

and  bright  as  they  can  be  made 

The  charges  at  the  inn  were  certainly  very  high :  our 
horses  cost  six  shillings  each  for  the  night :  beds,  and 
the  usual  meals,  are  tolerably  reasonable  ;  but  the  feed 
of  horses,  and  luxuries  such  as  porter  and  ale,  are  three 
hundred  per  cent,  dearer  than  in  England.  I  am  in- 
formed that  as  much  as  twenty  shilliogs  a-night  was 
paid  for  the  keep  of  a  horse  in  the  dear  years  1837-8-9. 

The  country,  after  leaving  Penrith  and  coming 
in  sight  of  the  Cow  Pasture  river,  resembled,  as  Mr. 
Hood  thought,  the  rich  carse  of  Falkirk ;  though  it 
is  not  yet  so  well-studded  with  hamlets  and  farm- 
hoQses  as  that  celebrated  locality.  And  now  the 
Emu  plains  were  traversed,  and  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains penetrated  by  a  pass  more  dangerous  and 
grand  than  Killiecrankie.  But,  alas !  there  were 
here  no  Tummel  or  Garry ;  and  this  was,  besides, 
the  second  of  a  series  of  those  blighting,  dry  sea- 
sons, which  are  the  greatest  drawback  of  all  the 
Australian  colonies.  Mr.  Hood's  brief,  incidental 
descriptions  convey  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  Aus- 
tralian landscape  ;  for  we  should  imagine  that  hb 
sketches  are  nearly  equally  applicable  to  the  bush 
in  all  the  colonies. 

We  are  now  quite  in  the  bush,  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
of  trees  that  are  unknown  out  of  Australia :  the  red, 
white,  and  yellow  gum-trees  ;  the  stringy  bark,  and  the 
mimosa  or  acacia,  with  its  yellow  flower,  and  its  sweet 
perfume,  lined  our  road  occasionally ;  and  the  twelve 
miles  we  drove  before  breakfast  were  once  or  twice  en- 
livened by  drays  and  teams  of  bullocks,  winding  their 
slow  and  clumsy  way  to  their  far-off  homes  in  the  wild. 
The  bush  ought,  in  proper  language,  to  be  called  the 
forest :  it  is  an  interminable  world  of  large  timber,  in- 
terlaced below  with  young  wood  springing  up  of  the 
same  trees,  chiefly  the  gum  tribe  or  eucalyptus. 

Thus  far  in  my  drive  I  have  not  seen  one  patch  of 
what,  at  home,  would  be  called  good  grass.  With  the 
exception  of  one  small  field,  I  have  seen  neither  white 
nor  red  clover ;  but  the  yellow  or  hop  kind,  is  not  un- 
common. We  have  not  yet  had  many  birds  to  enliven 
our  way,  but  shall,  I  am  informed,  when  we  get  further 
to  the  west 

The  never-ending  forest  soon  grows  wearisome  to  the 
eye ;  and  the  roads  are  so  bad  that  it  requires  all  one's 
attention  to  prevent  the  vehicle  from  upsetting,  or  falling 

through  the  holes  in  the  bridges  1 The 

com  given  to  the  horses  in  this  country  is  not  oats,  but 
Indian  com  or  maize ;  very  excellent,  if  not  preferable 
food.  Oats  are  only  grown  for  hay :  when  cut  green, 
and  properly  winnowed,  they  make  most  excellent  fod- 
der. This,  and,  in  some  places,  lucerne,  are  the  only 
representatives  of  rye-grass  and  clover  in  this  land. 

The  inns  are  not  placed  with  reference  to  the  conve- 
nience of  travellers,  but  with  reference  to  water, — that 
scarcest  and  most  valuable  of  all  articles  in  Australia. 

Alh  Notembtr, — We  started  this  morning  at  seven,  and, 
by  a  road  which  one  would  be  inclined  to  say,  was  not 
made  for  cxTUized  man,  horse,  or  even  bullock-dray, 
reached  Jager's  inn  to  breakfast,  at  the  foot  of  the  cele- 
brated Mount  Victoria.  In  our  way  we  passed  some  of 
the  noblest  and  grandest  scenery  I  ever  beheld ;  and  by 
a  most  wonderful  road,  a  new  and  enormous  work,  de- 
scended into  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  through  a  pass  cut  partly 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  falling  some  thousand  feet  in 
a  circuitous  route  of  little  more  than  two  miles  and  a 
half.  This  is  a  large  and  commodious  inn,  excellent  in 
every  way,  and  most  romantically  situated.    The  first 


view  we  had  of  the  vale  Arom  the  mountain-top,  struck 
me  as  having  some  resemblance  to  Highland  and  Welsh 
scenery ;  but  the  universal  wood  did  not  permit  the  idea 
to  last  long.  There  are  a  few  green  patches  of  open 
land,  here  and  there,  interspersed  in  the  low  ground  | 
but  around,  behind,  on  every  side,  the  view  is  hemmed 
in  by  the  boundless  forest.  These  patches,  however^ 
with  a  cottage  generally  dotted  upon  them,  are  a  great 
relief  to  the  eye.  We  lost  a  horse's  shoe  at  the  village 
of  the  vale,  which  consists  of  four  or  five  houses ;  and 
the  rural  Vulcan  protested  to  my  son  he  had  seen 
me  in  Wales.  He  left  it  only  last  year :  I  was  there 
some  years  ago,  and  it  may  have  been  so.  This  peace* 
ful  valley  is  soon  passed,  and  again  do  terrace  upon  ter- 
race, mountains  upon  mountains,  uplifted  to  the  clouds, 
and  covered  with  forest,  distress  the  eye. 

We  are  now  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  Sydney,  in 
the  vrildemess  of  Australia ;  and  I  have  as  yet  seen  no 
blacks,  no  bushrangers,  no  snakes,  no  kangaroo,  no  emu, 
nor  any  of  the  Australian  wonders.  Indeed  it  has  been 
too  like  home  in  some  respects ;  for  a  dense  fog,  like  the 
mists  on  our  own  hills,  wetted  us  to  the  skin  all  day, 
and  scarcely  permitted  us  to  catch  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  high  upheaved  rocks  by  which  our  path  led.    . 

After  leaving  these  peaceful  retreats, 

we  began  to  mount  our  last  and  worst  range,  which 
seemed  to  have  no  summit.  We  at  last  arrived  at  a 
prettily-situated  inn,  called  ^  Rottens,"  where  her  Brla- 
jesty's  portrait  swings  betwixt  two  poles,  inviting  all 
her  loyal  subjects  to  halt  there.  From  the  summit  of 
this  mountain,  the  eye  stretches  over  a  whole  world  of 
ranges,  towering  one  over  the  other,  and  all  covered 
with  forest, — the  dismal-looking  gum  and  stringy  bark 
trees,  which,  seen  in  certain  lights,  have  at  a  distance  a 
gloomy  reddish-brown  shade,  that  gives  a  sombre  char- 
acter to  this  country.  When  near,  the  hue  of  all  the 
tribe  of  eucalyptus  is  that  of  our  gray  saugh  or  willow, 
and  the  leaf  is  of  exactly  the  same  shape ;  but  in  the 
mass  in  the  distance,  at  evening,  it  is  dusky,  and  dark^ 
z,xxA  painful. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  landed  in  the  colony,  my 
spirits  gave  way.  When  looking  abroad  ftom  this  moun- 
tain on  the  interminable  forest  around  me,  I  confess  I 
did,  for  a  time,  wish  my  sons  and  myself  were  again  in 
our  own  native  land.  But  the  interior  of  the  inn  in 
some  degree  made  us  forget  the  desolate  scenes  around 
A  large  cheerful  wood -fire  was  burning  on  the 
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hearth ;  the  room  was  neatly  furnished  with  the  usual 
showy  sideboard  of  bright  plate  and  crystal;  and  a 
good  meal,  consisting  of  green  tea,  (black  tea,  or  coSee, 
are  not  much  used  in  Australia, —  the  very  labourers 
consume  only  green  tea,)  eggs,  excellent  home-baked 
bread,  beef-steaks,  &c.,  served  to  dissipate  my  gloomy 
reflections.  Fires  are  rarely  needed  in  this  country,  and 
few  houses  have  grates.  The  wood-logs  blaze,  as  in  the 
Highlands,  on  a  clean  hearthstone. 

The  next  stage  was  Lauchlan  Mackay's,  which 
we  have  already  seen ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  good 
progress  had  been  made,  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
seventh  day,  young  Mr.  Hood's  lonely  station  was 
reached,  placed  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  from 
any  other  habitation.  The  country,  in  point  of 
soil,  improved  as  they  approached  Connobolasy  and, 
when  there,  was  found  better  than  any  that  had 

been  passed. 

As  we  drew  near,  we  got  a  good  view  of  his  nfn#,  as 
sheep-walks  are  called,  which  form  a  long  stretch  of 
country,  on  the  slope  of  a  glen,  ending  in  the  towering 
top  of  the  lofty  Connobolas,  a  mountain  seen  fVom  a 
great  distance,  and  said  to  be  about  4,450  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  We  left  the  dray  track,  called  a  road, 
some  miles  before  coming  to  his  residence,  and  foot  to 
the  bush.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  first  view 
of  his  gunyah  or  house :  it  belonged  to  no  recognised 
order  of  architecture.  However,  I  was  too  much  re- 
joiced at  finding  myself  at  the  end  of  my  long  journey, 
to  feel  inclined  critically  to  inspect  his  domicile ;  but 
felt  thankful  that  the  object  of  my  journey  was  now 
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likel/  to  be  attained^  and  that  I  was  pennitted  to  see 
both  my  sodb  safe  and  well  in  the  land  of  their  ehoiee. 

The  ranges  of  the  station  were  most  extensive, 
and  it  appears  to  have  possessed  several  natural 
advantages.  However,  as  seems  common  to  all 
young  settlers,  Mr.  Hood,  junior,  still  wishing 
**  to  better  himself,"  had  turned  his  views  to 
Moreton  Bay,  which  was  then  in  high  vogue  as  a 
place  of  settlement.  His  father  set  himself  to  ex- 
amine and  balance  the  advantages  of  the  two  loca- 
lities, assuming  in  all  his  speculations  and  calcula- 
tions, that  toool  is,  and  must  long  remain,  the 
staple  of  Australia,  the  onfy  exportable  commodity, 
and,  consequently,  that  upon  which  the  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  colony  and  the  settlers 
must  for  generations  depend. 

Mr.  Hood  exerts  his  philosophy  in  the  bush ; 
knowing  well  that  a  man  cannot  carry  into  the 
Highlands  '^a'  the  comforts  of  the  SaiU  Market 
at  his  tail,"  and  makes  the  very  best  of  the  lodge 
in  the  wilderness ;  though  he  permits  us  to  see 
many  discomforts  which  his  Australian  son  had 
by  this  time  happUy  forgotten.     He  says, — 

We  most  make  oarseWes  as  comfortable  here  as  we 
can.  I  have  now  been  three  days  in  this  far  comer  of 
the  wilds  of  the  bnah  ;  sleeping  and  living  very  com- 
fortably, despite  the  uncouthness  of  our  abode. 

"  Parta  Damui  Magna  Qmwv ,"  was  written  over  some 
Roman  door ;  and  here  we  do,  indeed,  rejoice  in  a  small 
and  qaiet  house.  It  is  divided  into  two  rooms,  not  by 
any  wall  or  partition,  but  by  my  old  cloak,  which  is 
made  to  do  duty  as  a  cnrtain.  The  abode  is  as  primi- 
tive as  anything  can  well  be.  It  was  erected  in  a  day, 
and  is  formed  of  slabs  of  bark,  supported  by  boughs  of 
trees.  Daylight  or  starlight  penetrate  it  at  every  cor- 
ner, affording  to  those  of  an  astronomical  turn  excellent 
opportunities  of  studying  the  heavens,  while  they  recline 
on  their  couch ;  admitting,  too,  as  freely,  the  cold  by  night 
as  the  heat  by  day.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  torments  of 
myriads  of  flies,  and  the  apprehension  of  an  attack  from 
the  bushrangers,  who  prowl  about  these  mountains; 
with  no  door  to  the  mansion,  a  sheet  for  a  carpet,  and  a 
thing  called  **  a  stretcher**  for  a  bed,  placed  beneath  the 
bare  bark  of  the  sloping  roof,  I  have  slept  as  soundly  as 
I  ever  did  on  my  own  bed  in  my  own  home. 

We  rode  out  to-day  to  survey  the  run  :  we  went  to 
the  foot  of  the  **  Old  Man  of  Gonnobolae,"  as  the  highest 
mountain  is  called,  and  saw  there  the  house  occupied  as 
a  station  by  my  son's  predecessor  ;  and  a  more  seques- 
tered and  beautifdl  spot  I  never  beheld.  In  firont,  the 
mountain  towers  in  three  high  ridges,  wooded  to  the  sum- 
mit, with  here  and  there  spots  green  and  devoid  of  trees. 
A  little  streamlet  runs  before  the  door,  and  behind  and  on 
both  sides  the  dense  forest  shuts  in  the  house.  Two  glens 
stretch  upwards  from  the  spot,  and  lose  themselves  in 
the  recesses  of  the  ranges  ;  and  one  of  them — the  chan- 
nel of  the  **  creek,"  as  the  rivulet  is  called — winds  down- 
wards to  the  gunyah. 

A  path,  admitting  of  the  passage  of  a  gig  or  dray, 
leads  to  Boree,  a  district  of  country  fourteen  miles  off, 
where  onr  nearest  neighbours  reside.  This  upper  sta- 
tion is,  indeed,  a  sweet  place,  and,  but  for  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  the  bushrangers,  who  scruple  not  at 
anything  to  obtain  a  booty,  however  small,  and  to  whom 
no  one  dare  give  food  or  water,  lest  the  law  punish  the 
charity,  it  would  be  a  delightful  retirement  firam  all  the 
ills  of  life — a  perfect  hermitage.  My  son  proposes  mov- 
ing thither  shortly.  The  distance  from  any  other  habi- 
tation, and  from  help  of  any  kind,  when  needed,  would, 
to  me,  be  a  great  objection  to  this  or  any  such  situation. 
But,  in  this  strange  country,  it  is  considered  no  objec- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  held  %o  be  an  advantage.  It 
is  not  long  ago  since  a  gentleman  in  the  county  of  New 
England,  challenged  a  new  comer  for  "  titling  dovm" 
within  ten  miles  of  him,  which  he  conndered  to  be  an 
encroachment  on  his  rnus.     Sittiiht  doicn  is  the  expres- 


sion need  by  the  blacks  for  encamping  or  settling  atur 
place. 

I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  fare  of  the  bush,  that  tbe 
very  word  ^  damper"  was  associated  in  my  mind  with 
something  like  the  black  bread  of  Roasia,  or  the  pine 
bread  of  Sweden.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  thai  it  i^ 
the  very  best  bread  I  ever  ate.  The  merino  nratton  i^ 
very  excellent,  though  not  equal,  in  my  opinion,  to  our 
blackfkoed  wedder ;  and,  what  vrith  the  hundred  tbpe! 
which  flour  assumes  in  this  country,  and  otiier  lid^, 
living  in  the  woods  is  as  good  as  any  one  need  desire, 
albeit  the  serviee  is  not  of  plate,  norihe  variety  of  Tiaoii^ 
very  great.  At  one  house  at  which  I  have  been,  al- 
though it  was  that  of  an  extensive  stockholder,  and  one 
which  might  be  called  a  superior  estabUdiment  in  the^ 
parts,  the  remnant  of  a  broken  tumbler  did  service  as  i 
mustard-pot,  a  tiller  salt-cellar  was  the  point  of  attack 
for  every  knife,  black  bottles  passed  for  decanters,  anJ 
one  tumbler  did  the  duty  of  flve. 

In  the  bush  Mr.  Hood  found  one  old  friend, 
whom,  next  to  his  son,  he  must  have  been  rejoiced 
to  meet  with, — a  worthy  repesentative  of  the  pri- 
mitive and  hereditary  hind  of  Scotland,  before  tbe 
era  of  the  bothy  system  and  of  the  plough- 
man changing  his  place  at  every  six-mouths' 
term. 

My  old  servant,  James  Simpson,  whom  I  allowed  to 
accompany  my  eldest  .son  to  this  country,  has  heen,  in- 
deed, a  great  assistance  and  comfort  to  him.  He  had 
been  with  me  all  his  life,  and  his  fkther  had  lived  for 
sixty  years  in  the  service  of  our  family  ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, not  without  reluctance  that  I  ported  with  him. 
FaithAiI,  intelligent,  and  careful,  James  is  just  the  rap- 
port needed  by  my  son  in  all  the  dilemmas  incidental  to 
such  a  country,  and  such  a  neighbourhood  and  popola- 
lation.  His  wonder  was  excited  to  the  nttennoet,  on 
hearing  I  was  really  in  Australia.  His  pleasure  did  » t 
display  itself  at  the  flrst  moment  of  our  meeting,  as  1 
expected.  He  afterwards  explained  the  cause.  **  I  «i^ 
quite  dung  doon  donnerit,  whan  I  saw  the  laird ;  1 
canna  concet  what  doonned  me  ;  I  was  raal  glad  to  see 
him  ;  bit  I  dinna  ken  boo,  I  couldna  speak  it."  /,  how- 
ever, saw  the  cause,  James  ;  and  I  gladly  took  joar 
hand  as  that  of  an  attached  friend  in  a  far  forei^  laB<i. 
**  Eh,  sir  ;  I  little  ever  expeckit  to  see  yon  here  !"  wi-: 
said  so  truthfully  and  naturally,  that  I  valncd  tbe 
words  more  highly  than  I  should  have  done  the  be.': 
turned  compliment.  And  the  very  sight  of  Jaaei  re- 
turning at  evening  firom  the  hills,  quietly  following bs 
flocks,  is  pleasant  to  me  ;  and  I  make  it  a  rule  aIwaT.«  u 
meet  him,  as  soon  as  the  sheep-bells  and  Uie  hloatis; 
reach  my  ear. 

James  is  a  good  deal  altered  since  he  left  Scotland. 
He  wears  his  chin  in  colonial  fadiion,  with  a  heard  i^ 
long  as  a  Hebrew's,  which  makes  him  look  like  a  Ca^• 
sack.  His  manner,  too,  is  changed,  more  seif-possesEoJ 
and  more  independent;  and  he  can  say  ''iforRti'* 
— the  usual  Australian  salutation — ^with  as  much  Im- 
qwrie  as  an  American.  But  he  has  not  yet  aeqaired 
that  disagreeable  nasal  twang  with  which  it  is  pro- 
nounced, and  which  is  purely  Australian. 

Our  hours  in  the  bush  are  very  early  ;  we  hm  at  six. 
and  retire  to  our  couches  at  nine.  One  of  the  fint  thia^ 
done  in  the  morning,  is  to  look  in  the  direction  the 
horses  thould  be.  On  looking  across  the  forest  to-dav 
we  could  not  see  any  of  them,  and  without  then  no- 
thing can  be  done.  Stables  are  not  much  used ;  tV< 
open  wood  is,  generally  speaking,  the  only  stable,  aau 
hobbles  the  only  halter.  To  ae^  and  find  was  the  next 
step.  My  son's  experience  led  him  to  the  belief  that 
they  were  only  gone  to  the  ranges,  and  would  retnn 
when  the  sun  got  high.  James,  however,  was  dir 
patched  to  Boree,  the  place  at  which  one  of  ihea 
had  been  purchased,  as  it  was  possibie  be  mi^t  ha^^ 
returned  to  his  old  abode.  But  he  had  his  trouble  fm 
nothing :  at  noon  they  all  came  gallopiof  ho■^ 
They  had  gone  to  the  ranges  in  their  wandering  dar- 
ing the  night,  and  were  driven  home,  as  my  '\ 
had  foretold,  by  the  sultry  heat  of  the  run.    Jin« 
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absent  afforded  my  younger  son^  Alexander^  the  first 
opportunity  of  following  his  ohosenyooation.  His  man, 
Luke,  knew  nothing  of  a  bushman's  life  at  present,  and 
had  a  wholesome  apprehension  of  buahrangers,  blacks, 
snakes,  and  all  such  honors  ;  and  his  master,  ^erefore, 
determined  to  accompany  him  on  his  first  eaeay  in  sheep- 
tending,  the  other  men  Mng  off  with  their  own.  He  and 
John  Luke  are,  therefore,  away  with  the  merinos,  pipes 
in  mouth—no  oaten  reeds,  bat  actual  tobaoeo  dayt — ^for 
the  pastures  among  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Hood  makes  here  some  judicious  animadver- 
sions  upon  the  trouble  of  gathering  back  wander- 
ing flocksi  cattle,  and  horses ;  but  this  seems  an 
evil  not  easily  remedied  in  a  country  where  labour 
is  very  dear,  fences  nearly  unknown,  ranges  wide, 
and  neighbours  unscrupulous.  Mr.  Hood  saw 
no  wild  animals ;  and  the  birds  were  tuneless,  and 
fewer  than  witli  us.  Among  the  variety  of  wild 
plants,  he  met  with  nothing  that,  in  Scotland, 
would  be  called  ^reus.     The  party  visited  Captain 

li of  Boree,  one  of  their  next  neighbours, — 

though  more  than  fourteen  miles  -  off,  —  who 
had  a  large  and  thriving  sheep  station,  which, 
at  this  time,  had  suffered  so  much  from  the 
drought  of  two  successive  summers,  that  the  soil 
looked  like  arid  sand.  The  homestead  consisted 
of  a  large  cluster  of  wooden  huts. 

Both  Borees  were  esteemed  as  nearly  the  best  sheep 
stations  in  this  part  of  the  colony;  and,  until  lately, 
were  well  watered  by  a  chain  of  ponds  supplied  by  the 
riTulet  that  passes  Connobolas :  lying  low,  moreover,  the 
heat,  though  excessive,  was  well  suited  to  merinos; 
which,  provided  they  have  plenty  of  food  and  water, 
cannot  be  in  too  warm  a  situation.  But  last  year,  and 
this  also,  the  drought  has  been  so  great,  that  even  these 
favoured  stations  have  suffered  dreadfully,  and  are  now 
looking  as  if  the  whole  was  arid  sand,  or  red  earth. 

Captain  R 's  fields,  enclosed  as  usual  with  pales, 

were  as  large  as  those  in  Scotland,  and  were  studded 
over  with  mares  and  foals ;  the  cleared  ground  beyond 
was  similarly  enclosed,  and  would  bear  comparison  vnth 
the  park  of  any  noblemen  in  England.  The  open  plain 
in  front,  with  its  semicircular  background  of  forest, 
looked  more  inviting,  more  British,  than  anything  I 
have  seen  here.  Captain  R  was  not  at  home ;  but 
we  found,  instead,  a  relation  of  the  immortal  Sheridan 
residing  there,  who  did  the  honours  of  the  house. 

This  is  sheepHBhearing  time — the  most  important  season 
of  the  year  in  Australia.  All  was  activity  and  bustle, 
and  extensive  were  the  operations  which  were  in  progress. 
The  sheep  was  first  dipped  into  hot  water,  and  then 
into  cold — a  regular  Russian  bath,  the  wool  meanwhile 
being  washed  carefully  with  the  hand ;  when  well  done, 
this  leaves  it  white  and  clean.  The  hot  water  is  used, 
because  the  lime  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  is  thought  to 
possess  some  quality  that  darkens  the  fleece.  The  flock 
was  all  merino ;  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  animals  in 
such  good  condition  on  such  miserable  pasture.  Clip- 
ping, sorting,  pacldng,  and  branding  were,  also,  all  going 
forward,  llie  clipping  struck  me  as  being  done  in  a 
slovenly  way,  and  with  great  cruelty  to  the  sheep.  .  .  ^ 

After  leaving  Boree  Cabonne,  we  crossed  the  creek, 
and,  about  a  mile  further  on,  arrived  at  Boree  Nyrang, 
just  as  dinner  was  about  over ;  and  here  we  found  Capt. 

R ,  who  also  gave  me  a  polite  invitation  to  spend 

some  time  wiUi  him,  either  at  Boree  Cabonne,  or  at  his 

homestead,  near  Bathurst.    Mr.  B received  us  very 

kindly,  wit|)  a  warm  welcome, — a  point  of  first-rate 
importance  in  a  visit, — and  good  cheer  of  every  kind, 
including  delicious  Sauteme,  and  excellent  porter ;  (no 
man  can,  prior  to  experienee^  duly  estimate  a  glass  of 
London  porter  on  a  hot  day,  sixteen  thousand  miles  firom 
ihe  Thames.)  The  first  day,  which  is  sometimes  a  little 
stiff  and  formal,  passed  agreeably  away,  amid  general 
conversation.    This  is  also  a  very  large  station,  not  quite 


so  well  situated  perhaps  as  Captain  R- 
voL.  X.— ^o.  ex VI I, 


\  but  pos- 


sessed of  a  better  cottage.  Many  thousand  sheep  bleat 
on  its  ranges;  and  the  wool  harvest  in  all  its  stages  was 
going  on.  The  first  step  is  to  place  the  sheep  in  the 
man's  hands ;  who,  holding  it  by  the  fore-feet,  rolls  it 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  water ;  and  then  passes 
it  under  water  to  a  second,  and  he  to  a  third ;  a  fourth 
holds  it  under  a  fall  of  water  of  two  or  three  feet,  spreads 
the  wool,  removing  every  impurity,  and  allows  it  to 
scramble  out  the  best  way  it  can.  Then  follow  the 
clipping,  and  the  packing  in  large  bales,  which  are 
marked  with  the  letters  N.  S.  W.  W.,->New  South 
Wales  Wool;  with  the  addition  of  the  degree  of  fineness, 
the  initials  of  the  grower,  and  the  number  of  the  bale. 
Some  of  these  bales  weigh  three  hundred  pounds  and 
upwards;  and  many  persons  take  great  pride  in  the 
neat  appearance  of  the  packages,  and  the  great  mass  of 
wool  compressed  into  them.  For  this  purpose  a  pressing- 
machine  is  used ;  but,  in  small  establishments,  this  ope- 
ration is  performed  vnth  the  spade.  In  this  station 
everything  seemed  to  go  on  like  clockwork 

This  summer,  the  terrible  drought  has  robed  every 
plain  and  patch  in  this  district  in  russet  brown,  and 
shrivelled  the  leaf  as  vrith  a  scorching  fire.  These 
dreadful  evUs — the  failure  of  the  pastures,  and  the  drying 
up  of  the  usual  supplies  of  water — added  to  the  unre- 
munerating  price  of  the  fieece,  are  indeed  severe  dis- 
pensations, and  would  appear  to  have  thrown  a  gloomy 
foreboding  of  evil  over  the  settlers,  which  is  exceedingly 
alarming.  They  are  a  class  of  great  enterprise  and 
daring,  with  a  vast  amount  of  invested  capital ;  and  the 
generality  of  them  are  men  of  superior  birth  and  educa- 
tion— in  fact  they  are  the  gentlemen  of  the  colony :  and 
hard  indeed  would  it  be,  if,  as  seems  to  be  expected  by 
some,  ^e  present  difficulties  should  cause  the  destruction 
of  so  important  a  class. 

In  the  face  of  these  apprehensions  Mr.  Hood  was 
hopeful  both  for  timely  rains  and  rising  prices.  Mr. 
Hood  had  some  intercourse  with  the  natives  at  this 
place.  He  considers  them  not  negroes, — which  is, 
we  believe,  a  general  opinion, — ^but  Asiatics ;  not 
descendants  of  Ham,  but  of  Shem. 

While  on  a  visit  to  a  near  neighbour,  Mr.  Hood, 
among  other  novel  and  curious  spectacles,  saw 
bullock  drays  loaded  with  huge  bales  of  wool,  pass- 
ing the  station  on  their  yearly  journey  to  Sydney : 

It  is  a  most  picturesque  sight  to  see  these  immense 
piles  winding  their  slow  way  through  the  forest.  These 
drays  are  of  two  kinds, — some  have  shafts  and  others 
have  a  pole ;  these  had  six  bullocks  in  pairs  before  the 
one  in  the  shafts.  The  bullocks  are  harnessed  in  the 
simplest  manner,  with  a  rod  of  iron  for  a  collar,  and  the 
yoke  over  the  shoulders  of  each  pair,  to  which  is  fixed 
the  chain,  which  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  pole  or 
shafts.  Their  progress  is  slow,  averaging  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  a-day ;  but  they  drag  heavy  loads  up  steeps 
and  over  roads  upon  which  no  horses  in  our  country 
could  be  made  to  draw  a  load.  They  have  the  advan- 
tage, too,  of  being  cheaper;  the  roadside  is  their  pasture; 
and  blows  and  curses  their  only  grooming.  The  bullock- 
driver  is  a  being  completely  mt  generis;  he  is  the  most 
cruel  and  profime  vrretch  that  breathes ;  his  cruelty  and 
drunkenness  render  him  more  a  brute  than  the  animal 
he  tortures.  Of  all  men  that  ever  broke  the  tidrd  com- 
mandment, they  are  the  most  perfect  in  profanity.  .  .  . 

Swearing,  drunkenness,  and  blackguardism  of  every 
description,  duu-acterise  these  draymen  ;  and  while 
better  paid  than  any  other  daily  labourer,  some  of  them 
receiving  forty  pounds  per  annum  and  victuals,  they  are 
the  laziest  of  men,  often  ref^ising  to  do  anything  what- 
ever, except  belabour  and  curse  their  helpless  victims ; 
but,  of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  to 
every  oUier.  Respectable  men  may  Bometimes  be  found 
in  this  class. 

The  fact  of  being  a  drunkard,  or  a  convict,  is  not 
looked  upon,  in  tiiis  country,  amongst  the  dotty  as  any 
disgrace;  on  the  contrary,  they  often  openly  express 
their  intention  "to  go  and  get  drunk;'*  and  "Where 
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hare  yott  bMB^  Tim!  hMr%  you  been  getting  dmnkl" 
ii  an  every-day  qaettkui.  Ajb  to  being  a  convict  wliose 
term  has  expired,  and  who  is  called  an  4xpirt^  or  one 
still  under  sentence,  bnt  possessed  of  a  pass  daring  good 
behayiour  for  the  unexpired  period  of  his  sentence,  called 
a  ^  ticket-of-leaye  man/'  no  shame  whaterer  is  evinced 
by  the  very  best  amongst  them ;  and  they  look  down 
upon  all  "self-imported  devils"  as  beneath  them,  and 
not  worth  consideration.  And  yet  many  of  the  convicts 
are  good  servants:  there  are  several  of  them  at  this 
station ;  and  Mr.  B— —  assures  me  he  looks  npon  them 
as  the  best  servants  he  has. 

It  u  oharacteriatic  of  the  bush,  that  the  days  of 
the  week  are  sometimes  forgotten,  and  Saturday 
kept  as  Sunday. 

A  grand  mansion,  with  wings^  whicby  aa  some 
one  quaintly  says,  are  constructed  as  if  to  fly  away 
with  the  estate,  is  a  first  consideration  with  a 
Scottish  Laird  at  home.  In  the  bush,  the  emigrant 
settlers  are  more  prudent.  A  house,  which  can  be 
got  any  day,  b  their  last  consideration.  Mr.  Hood 
tells— 

I  have  been  in  a  house  in  Australia  where  there  was 
no  lock  to  secure  my  bedroom ;  where  the  furniture  was 
of  the  very  plainest  kind ;  where  bunches  of  receipts 
were  suspended  ftom  the  roof,  and  books  and  drawings 
lay  promiscuously  amidst  guns  and  constables'  fetters ; 
and  yet  the  owners  were  among  the  ilUe  of  the  colony, 
and  would  be  found  in  the  first  circles  of  society  in  Eng- 
land. 

Hers,atConnobolas,we  rejoice  In  one  table  of  homely 
manufacture,  fixed  to  the  earthen  floor,  with  a  long 
suitable  seat  to  match.  A  similar  piece  of  upholstery, 
minus  one  leg,  supports  my  desk  and  dressing-case ;  a 
stretcher  (universally  used  in  the  bush)  supplies  the 
place  of  a  bedstead; — mine  I  have  adorned  magnificently 
with  a  curtain  of  mosquito-gauze.  The  rafters  are  our 
roof  and  ceiling,  and  slabs  of  bark  our  serking  and  slates. 
Glass  windows  we  do  not  patronise;  shutters  outside 
are  our  only  screens.  The  walls  are  slabs  of  hark, 
closely  fitted  upon  upright  slabs  of  wood;  and  the  paint- 
ing and  papering  are  clean  white  sheets,  nailed  all  round 
the  room,  to  exclude,  in  aome  degree,  the  light  and  cold 
by  night,  and  the  sua  by  day.  Two  loaded  guns  stand, 
ever  ready,  in  the  comer ;  and  pistols  are  always  below 
my  pillow.  In  the  space  betwixt  my  apartment  and 
that  of  James  Simpson,  is  the  couch  of  my  sons,  where, 
beside  another  stretcher,  may  be  seen  saddles,  bridles, 
ropes,  rice,  tea,  sugar,  tools  of  all  descriptions,  gig  gear, 
preserves,  butter,  cheese,  spirits,  et  multa  cUia.  As  to 
James,  he  and  his  wife  slumber  upon  a  very  primitive 
elevation  above  the  fioor,  prepared  by  him  in  half  an 
hour,  and  find  rest  and  peaceful  oblivion  ''  as  weel  as 
e'er  they  did  at  hame."  The  cuisine  is  furnished  with 
considerably  fewer  materials  than  would  be  held  requi- 
site at  the  Clarendon,  or  Gresham's ;  but  there  is  merit 
in  management ;  and  I  never  dined  more  comfortably  in 
my  life  than  among  the  mountains  of  Gonnobolas.  Nor 
has  the  fear  of  snakes,  (although  the  trail  of  one  that 
must  have  been  at  least  six  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  my 
arm.  lay  on  our  path  to-day,  betwixt  the  stations,)  of 
blacks  or  of  bushrangers,  yet  cost  me  an  hour's  rest. 
There  was  a  person  in  this  neighbourhood,  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  distant,  who  forfeited  this  station  and  his 
license,  in  consequence  of  having  allowed  bushrangers 
from  these  haunts  to  come  about  his  house — ^harbouring 
them,  as  it  is  called ;  and  it  is  not  a  fortnight  ago  since 
certain  gentlemen  (I)  made  use  of  the  enclosures  around 
for  the  purpose  of  branding  their  neighbours'  cattle  and 
calves  with  their  own  marks — a  process  carried  on  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  and  a  favourite  pursuit  in  this 
colony.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  there  is  a  motto  on 
the  borders  of  Scotland, '' Reparabit  Comua  Phoebe  I" 

The  nearest  town  is  Bathurst,  distant  fh>m  us  about 
fifty  miles ;  and  there,  also,  are  the  nearest  magistrates' 
bench,  church,  and  physician.  Oar  nearest  post-office  is 
at  Boree  or  Peisleys,  both  of  which  places  are  fourteen 
miles  distant,  and  the  post  is  only  once  a-week.     At 


Boree,  also,  live  our  nearest  friends.  Tht  alitpheids' 
huts  are  scattered  around  in  every  direetion,  hoi  some 
miles  firom  ns,  and  quite  out  of  reach  in  any  case  of 
emergency. 

Such  is  our  present  situation.    Hitherto  we  have  not 
been  disturbed  by  night  or  day.    No  door  as  yet  pre- 
vents intrusion ;  a  piece  of  unbleached  linen  alone  ex- 
cludes man  and  beast  1    Indeed,  a  door  of  Aeii  tios 
would  be  of  little  avail  against  the  class  of  pefsoos  who 
sometimes  demand  admission  firom  these  mountains; 
and  the  linen  portal  is  so  much  cooler,  that  we  prefer  it, 
as  it  acts  like  an  Indian  punka.    We  erected  a  tent,  but 
I  could  not  breathe  in  it.    In  this  country,  as  in  ^ 
East,  tents  ought  to  be  dauhU,  to  exclude  the  sun.    My 
two  yonths  intend  to  try  it ;  but  I  suspect  that,  what 
betwixt  the  cold  by  night  and  heat  by  day,  they  will  be 
glad  to  flee  to  their*  storehouse  again.    Amidst  all  this 
exposure,  which  but  lately  would  have  appeared  to  me 
the  life  of  a  savage,  with  a  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth  in 
the  ample  chimney  of  bark  slabs,  we  pass  our  eveniaga 
wonderfhlly  well. 

Yet  Mr.  Hood  had  grown  rather  too  old  in  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  to  take  so  kmdlUy  to  this 
mode  of  existence  as  did  his  stout-hearted  sons. 
He  felt  that  this  seclusion  was 

WUd,  grand,  and  beautiful ;  but  there  is  a  silence  about 
it,  a  singular  loneliness,  which,  coupled  with  the  impres- 
sion that  we  are  constantly  within  the  ken  and  wkot  of 
the  outlaw,  gave  a  tone  to  the  mind  and  fcelingiR  nof 
beneficial;  and  which  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have  never  hved  in  forest  soenery.    •  ^  ;    •     -     • 

Lifb  is  passed  with  us  after  a  most  primitive  and  paa- 
toral  fkshion.  We  rise  at  six,  and  the  early  monungs 
are  delightftil ;  we  see  the  flocks  tended  by  James,  end 
the  other  men  set  off  fbr  the  ranges;  then  breakfhsty  read, 
write,  shoot,  lose  a  horse  and  seek  and  find  it  agam^eeDd 
off  a  dray  on  **  a  canny  errand,  to  a  neighbour  iowe  ;" 
I  write  these  notes  of  my  wanderings,  then  dinner;  elter 
that,  we  walk  a  mile  or  so  to  a  fWl  of  the  creek,  Meeeg 
the  hidden  places  of  the  glen,  amidst  rocks  and  eoUtary 
woods,  making  calculations  and  plans  as  to  the  fbtere ; 
then  tea,  good-night,  and  to  bed  by  ten 

The  more  I  see  of  this  country,  the  more  I  aea  at  a 
loss  to  fbrm  an  opinion  regarding  it.  There  doee  aeea 
a  curse  upon  it  at  present,  judging  from^  the  e^nl 
droughts  to  which  it  has  been  subject  firom  its  fixet  dis- 
covery :  the  first  was  in  1791,  and  they  have  slnoe  ks^^ 
pened  pretty  regularly  every  seven  or  ten  yean;  1927, 
8,  and  9  were  dreadful  years ;  little  or  no  rain  lell  in 
1837,  8,  or  9;  and,  in  1840  and  1841,  in  most  parte  of  the 
colony  complaints  have  been  general.  The  fall  of  prieea, 
the  increase  of  expenses  f^om  the  scarcity  of  labour,  the 
want  of  public  markets,  the  insecurity  of  property,  the 
difficulties  of  realizing  property  when  necessary,  tnm 
the  scarcity  of  money,  the  almost  complete  impeiiity 
with  which  crimes  are  committed,  the  impractieeMlity 
of  procuring  evidence  of  deeds  done  in  this  thinly-peofded 
country, — these,  and  many  other  evils,  render  it  a  drS- 
cult  and  serious  matter  indeed  to  point  out  the  right 
and  prudent  path  for  a  settler  to  pursue ;  and  the  tei^ 
is  rendered  still  more  arduous  by  the  fhct,  that  mlaost 
the  whole  of  the  country  in  this  district  worth  poaeesa- 
ingis  already  occupied. 

This  leant  of  country  is  one  of  the  most  serious  bars, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  way  of  the  fixture  adTaece- 
ment  of  the  colony.  The  idea  of  the  settler  not  finding 
ample  room  in  so  immense  a  country  as  Australie  may 
at  first  seem  absurd ;  but  many  things  are  required  to 
form  what  is  called  "a  desirable  run."  The  fttd  naiiet 
be  good ;  the  water  must  be  in  sufildent  quantity  not  to 
flill  in  dry  seasons ;  there  must  be  a  passable  comitry 
betwixt  it  and  Sydney ;  the  land  carriage  must  not  ex- 
ceed three  hundred  miles,  at  the  utmost,  or  there  mcst 
be  good  water  communication  with  the  metropolis^ 
Now  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  known  eoontry, 
where  these  requisites  are  combined,  is  already  occupied ; 
and  without  these  no  station  is  worth  having.  No  one 
taking  a  station  would  wish  it  less  in  extent  than  wontd 
be  sufficient  for  five  thousand  sheep  at  the  least,  and 
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from  tbftt  to  iw«niy  ihoiuindy  with  %  pioportionaie 
number  of  eattle— say  from  three  hmdred  to  a  thousand. 
From  the  informatioii  I  have  been  able  to  obtain^  such 
BtationB  mast  now-a-days  be  bought,  and  not  ieUcted; 
and,  in  these  times,  pnrehasing  beeomes  an  a£Gur  of  graye 
consideration.  •  .  •  •  . 

1814  Nov, — Ghfeat  ezoitement  was  created  amongst 
us  to-night;  and  I  confess  I  was  again  induced  to  wuh 
that  my  boys  had  remained  at  home  in  Britain  instead 
of  becoming  bushrangers  in  New  Holland.  Bat  I  sup- 
pose the  thousand  gentlemen  bushmen  would  laugh  at 
my  apprehensions.  At  sunset  it  was  observed  by  Alex- 
ander, that  one  of  the  flocks  of  ewes  and  lambs  was 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers;  and  upon  their  being 
counted,  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  foond  to  be  wanting. 

In  coming  home  with  his  flock,  James  Simpson  had 
seen  a  flre  in  the  woods,  with  three  sheep  roasting  upon 
it !  One  of  the  shepherds,  formerly  a  convict,  hsid  been 
lately  warned  away. 

We  cannot  follow  out  this  long  adventure, — it 
is  enough  that  the  missing  merinos  were  recovered. 
Mr.  Hood  was,  howerer,  the  witness  of  still  more 
alarming  and  really  perilous  bush  adventures  before 
he  left  an  abode  which,  with  the  habitual  love  of 
books,  and  the  habit  of  receiving  letters  and  news- 
papers^ transmitted  regularly  by  the  post  every  day, 
he  never  could  have  relished  as  a  permanent  home, 
although  it  had  been  his  intention  to  make  trial  of 
it.  When  he  had  been  about  a  fortnight  in  the  bush, 
part  of  which  time  was  spent  in  a  visit  to  a  highly 
civilized  and  accommodated  station,  he  writes : — 

20I&. — Here  is  a  morning  as  gloomy  and  surly  as  any 
November  morning  in  Scotland :  the  elements,  like  every- 
thing eke  in  this  country,  are  always  in  extremes— great 
heat  or  great  oold*— a  calm  or  a  whirlwind — a  drought 
or  a  delnge. 

The  Australian  is  off  to  Boree  for  some  of  his  stores, 
which  he  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  keep  at  his  own 

station.    A is  gone  after  some  bleating  sheep,  which 

he  supposes  to  have  strayed  from  the  shepherds.  James 
has  driven  his  fleecy  treasures  to  the  pastures;  and  Luke 
is  dearing  out  the  yards,— an  operation  performed  daily 
with  a  broom  and  shovel,  that  the  sheep  may  lie  upon  a 
dean  hard  bed  every  night,  which  is  thought  essential 
to  their  well-being.  These  yards  are  regular  stockades, 
impregnable  to  native  dogs.  Mrs.  Simpson  is  at  her 
housewifery,  and  my  black  fellow  is  looking  after  the 
horses;  and  here  I  am  left  to  guard  the  castle,  and  smile 
to  find  mjBeU  daumd^ng  about  with  a  loaded  gun  over 
my  shoulder,  expeotmg  every  moment  that  the  hill  folk, 
■eeing  the  dispersion  of  our  forces,  may  forego  their 
usual  times  and  seasons,  and  consider  it  a  suitable  op- 
portonity  for  replenishing  their  rooky  storehouses  vnth 
the  plunder  of  our  ill-manned  garrison.  These  aeoonnta 
may,  I  fear,  give  a  rather  unfavourable  idea  of  my  irtt 
impressions  of  bush  life  in  a  new  station.  But  to  these 
evils  are  to  be  added  other  discomforts :  there  is  no  sort 
of  society,  no  new  books,  no  letters,  and  the  newspapers 
only  once  a-week — and,  after  all,  merely  Sydney  ones ; 
ft  sUbbed  and  bark  hut,  open  to  every  chilling  blast,  and 
scarcely  aflbrding  a  shelter  from  the  heat,  which  is,  oc- 
easionally,  still  more  unendurable  than  the  cold;  no  glass 
in  tlie  window  frames;  a  bark  slab  door,  that  turns  on 
the  broken  end  of  a  black  bottle  for  the  lower  hinge, — 
(the  bnsh  i$  certainly  a  good  school  for  invention,)->4md 
is  tied  with  a  stirrup-leather  fbr  the  upper  one ;  which 
door,  moreover,  when  shut,  darkens  the  apartment,  and 
when  open  leaves  you  to  the  mercy  of  the  dust,  (a  terri- 
ble nuisance  in  Australia,)  of  the  rain,  the  wind,  the 
horses,  the  oxen,  the  sheep,  and  the  bushranger.  I  con- 
fess that  for  me  such  a  life  has  not  charms  to  compensate 
torn  all  these  disadvantages;  but  there  are  those  that 
hold  a  diiferent  opinion.  ....  We  were  honoured 
last  night  by  a  visit  from  his  sable  mi^esty,  Sandy  king 
of  Boree.  He  was  accompanied  by  one  or  two  of  his 
subjects,  and  came,  to  strip  bark  for  **  the  master;"  at 
which  operation  they  are  particularly  dexterous 


James's  admiration  for  his  black  brethren  is  not  great; 
and  lus  jargon  when  addressing  them  is  a  very  droll  mix- 
ture of  broad  Scotch  and  the  little  he  has  picked  up  of 
Winradery,  the  language  of  this  district.  When  angry 
with  them,  for  being  dissatisfled  with  any  meat  given  to 
them,  James  will  say,  ^  Ye  no  ken  what  budgeree  pata 
is,  ye  sumphs  1"  But  to  do  them  justice,  though  very 
greedy  they  are  not  very  difficult  to  please,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  delicacy  of  their  provisions.  The  price  of  their 
labours  in  this  instance  was  an  old  coat  of  my  son'Sf 
which  his  migesty  had  long  ooveted. 

Their  eye  is  invariably  blacl^,  with  a  suspicious  watch« 
ftilness  lurking  in  its  comers;  but  it  is  not  so  ferocious  tm 
I  had  expected.  All  I  have  heard  speak  have  a  smat- 
tering of  slang  English:  they  have  some  expressions 
which  are  not  without  poetic  beauty;  for  instanoe^ 
^Enroka  boi,"— the  sun  is  »ick  and  djfing;  ''Eureka 
naroi," — ^the  sun  tumpf  up.  The  following  are  some  of 
their  phrases : — ^^Orqnoyapita,''— make  haste;  ''Oquara* 
pata,'* — ^bring  water.  If  you  ask  them  if  they  saw  any 
one  yesterday,  they  reply, "  Bd,  he  no  tnake  a  light  yes- 
terday,"— No,  I  did  not  see  him  yesterday.  Their  sens* 
of  sight  is  remarkably  acute :  they  will  trace  a  footstep 
while  galloping  on  horseback  through  the  wood%  where 
no  mark  is  visible  to  a  white  man,  and  can  tell  whether 
an  opossum  went  up  or  down  a  tree.  The  aeuteness  of 
their  hearing  is  also  extraordinary 

There  are  various  and  never-ending  annoyances  in  this 
shepherd's  life,  and  of  various  degrees  of  importance. 
"Both  of  my  horses  have  for  some  days  disappeared;  and 
the  glens  and  ranges  are  so  numerous  and  difficult  of 
access  and  search,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace 
them.  Two  men  have  been  out,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
to-day,  vnth  the  Australian,  peering  into  every  hoUow, 
but  without  success ;  and  I  am  now,  therefore,  a  close 
prisoner,  with  ample  time  and  subjects  for  reflection. 

The  plague  of  insects  was  severely  felt,  and  thero 
were  of  them  and  reptiles  of  all  sorts, — 

Flies  of  all  kinds,  and  shapes,  and  sizes ;  ants,  single 
and  double-headed ;  grasshoppers,  locusts,  scorpions ;  a 
large  assortment  of  centipedes,  varying  in  length  from 
one  inch  to  four ;  snakes  from  those  eight  or  nine  feet 
long  down  to  the  little  adder,  whose  bite  is  instantly 
fatal ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  common  fly :  you  eat  it,  you 
drink  it,  you  inhale  it, — truly,  their  name  is  legion !  Wa 
have  at  last  had  a  slight  shower,  which  I  hope  will  set 
these  villanouB  annoyances  to  roost,  and  refresh  the  thirsty 
ground  at  the  neighbouring  stations ;  for  the  earth  there^ 
indeed  almost  everywhere  for  three  hundred  miles  west 
of  Sydney,  is  parched  up,  and  as  red  as  a  tile.  But  here 
all  is  luxuriantly  green.  The  heat  this  evening  is  tre- 
mendonn,  And,  from  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun 
instantly  absorbing  the  moisture,  it  is  quite  overpower- 
ing ;  and  yet  at  night  we  shall  be  drawing  round  a 
blaring  flre ;  and  when  in  bed,  having  in  some  places 
only  a  sheet  overhead  between  us  and  tiie  moon,  we  shall 
be  heaping  up  mountains  of  blankets,  opossum  cloaks 
and  shawu.  Fuel,  fortunately,  is  a  thing  we  can  never 
want  here.  ..... 

For  my  ovm  part  I  conceive  that  the  changes  of  cli- 
mate here  are  fhlly  as  great  as  at  home,  and  more  in- 
stantaneous ;  and  that  the  deluges  of  rain  that  do  occa- 
sionally fall,  the  dust  that  almost  constantly  fills  the  air 
and  penetrates  everywhere,  the  heat  by  day  and  the  cold 
by  night,  require  as  perfect  dwellings  both  for  man  and 
beast  as  in  other  lands. 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Hood's  younger  son,  and 
James  Simpson,  had  nearly  perished  while  wander- 
ing in  pursuit  of  their  strayed  horses.  The  danger 
of  such  expeditions  is  stated  in  one  brief  sentence, 
and  illustrated  by  some  horrible  stories  :^- 

One  dreadful  feature  of  the  forests  of  Australia  is,  that 
they  do  not  furniah  a  single  plant  or  blade  that  vnll 
sustain  human  life,  nor  any  vUd  fruit;  and,  in  this  case, 
they  were  also  without  vater, 

Mr.  Ilood  made  other  visits  to  the  friends  and 
fifty-mile-off  neighbours  of  his  son,  and  had  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  some  of  the  most  fertile  places  of 
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the  colony.  Bui  the  drought  had  humt  up  eveiy- 
thing,  aud  th^  arid  soil  seems  to  have  heen  like 
the  ashes  of  a  volcano.  We  shall  present  one  station, 
as  we  fancy  it  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  homes  of 
the  best  order  of  settlers  that  are  of  some  standing: — 

What  a  drawback  to  the  adTmntages  of  this  ooontry 
is  the  want  of  water !  We  left  this  uncomfortable  cara- 
vaniary  by  early  dawn,  and  journeyed  towards  the 
station  of  some  friends  of  my  son's  to  breakfast.  In 
this  stage  we  travelled  fonrteen  miles  through  one  of  the 
finest  tracts  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  colony.  .  .  .  My 
hospitable  acquaintance  of ''Twenty-mile  Hollow,"  who 
so  politely  offered  me  the  comforts  of  his  station,  has  a 
very  pretty  place  upon  a  rising  ground,  above  the  Bell 
Rirer.  This  sweet  romantic  spot  is  at  present  inhabi- 
ted by  a  lady, — ^rather  a  lonely  situation  for  a  female. 
An  excellent  sheep  country  is  intersected  here  for  many 
miles  by  the  Bell.  It  is  one  of  the  few  parts  of  the 
colony  that  hare  left  a  very  pleasing  impression  on  my 
mind. 

We  Were  most  hospitably  received  by  the  Messrs.  B , 

and  had  a  most  excellent  breakfast  set  before  us.  Fresh 
fish  was  on  table,  a  luxury  seldom  known  in  the  bush ; 
it  was  a  kind  of  cod,  caught  in  the  Bell  River,  and  very 
like,  in  shape,  the  salt  water  cod-fish ;  its  taste  was  ex- 
cellent. The  Messrs.  B—  have  a  very  considerable 
station  here,  in  a  spot  quite  retired  from  the  world,  with 
the  winding  Bell  River  below;  so  called  by  courtesy, 
being,  at  present  at  least,  only  a  chain  of  ponds.  I  have 
not  seen  in  Australia  any  gentlemen  who  appeared  to 
me  more  likely  to  do  well  than  our  kind  entertainers. 
They  are,  I  believe,  from  Lancashire,  have  a  large  stock, 
and  are  steady  sensible  men,  blending,  as  every  man 
•nght  to  do,  strict  economy  with  most  liberal  and  gen- 
tlemanlike hospitality. 

From  this  comfortable  mansion — at  which,  by  the  by, 
one  of  the  emigrants  brought  over  by  the  Lady  Kennaway 
was  sinking  a  well— we  drove  to  the  Plain  of  Nurya.  . 
.  .  .  The  Plain  of  Nurya  delighted  me  excessively : 
it  is  the  prettiest  open  space  I  have  seen  in  New  South 
Wales ;  of  an  excellent  level,  and  beautifiilly  green, 
bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  river  Bell,  which  all  the 
way  is  concealed  by  the  fringe  of  its  beautiful  dark 
green  swamp  oaks.  This  river  winds  most  picturesquely 
here,  as  indeed  it  does  throughout  its  whole  course.  We 
have  passed  over  its  dry  bed  four  times  within  the  last 
twelve  miles. 

In  connexion  with  these  gentlemen,  a  story  of 
Australian  life  is  afterwards  related,  which  is  almost 

too  horrible  for  publication.^ Mr.  Hood  and  his 

elder  son  returned  from  these  visits  to  spend  Christ- 
mas under  their  own  slab  roof ;  the  younger  eon 
having  been  constrained  to  remain  at  home,  as, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  the  Sydney  carriers 
had  not  yet  brought  up  his  clothes ! 

If  Mr.  Hood  considers  Australia  a  land  of  pro- 
mise to  men  like  Lauchkn  Mackay  of  Coll  with 
his  industrious  family,  thb  does  not  always  apply 
to  all  the  young  gentlemanly  settlers  with  some 
property,  of  whom  **  the  fathers  of  the  colony"  often 
take  every  manner  of  unhandsome  advantage. 

These  young  settlers  have  to  contend  with  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  native  customs,of  thepeculiarity  of  the  climate, 
Mid  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  as  well  as  with  the  impos- 
sibiUty  of  obtaining  stock,  &c.,  at  fair  prices,from  the  want 
of  public  markets.  In  short,  it  almost  seems  as  if  <<  every 
man's  hand  were  against  them,"  and  they  had  reason  to 
apprehend  that  "  every  one  that  finds  them  "  wiU  sacri- 
fice them.  There  is  at  present  a  feehng  among  many 
holders  of  stock  which  makes  them  rather  cold  and  un- 
friendly to  new  settlers,  as  if  they  were  rivals  that 
would  destroy  them;  and  assuredly  the  times  are  fkvonr- 
ble,  in  some  respects,  for  those  now  arriving  with  capital. 
All  property  has  fallen  dreadAilly  in  value.  Sheep 
that  sold  at  168.  and  208.,  may  be  had  for  Ss.  and 
lOs.,  and  cattle  have  fallen  from  £5  to  358.;  while  at 


sales  in  Sydney,  the  former  fetch  Is.  6d.,  and  the  Utter 
30s., — still  there  are  many  circumstances  eonseetfld  with 
these  low  prices  that  a  youth  has  to  consider  before  be 
invests  his  capital:  such  a  step  requires  the  greitest 
caution  and  circumspection.  He  will  not  find  it  here  u 
at  home,  where,  by  attending  public  places  and  nurkets, 
he  may  inform  himself  of  everything  he  desires  to  know 
connected  with  the  object  he  has  in  riew ;  and  he  wiQ 
be  fortunate  indeed  if  he  can  discover  any  one  that  will 
give  him  an  unhicuted  opinion,  either  as  to  a  proper  eoon- 
try  in  which  to  settle,  or  as  to  the  advisability  of  my 
purchase  of  stock.  It  is  the  policy  and  practice  of  il- 
most  all  to  extol  their  own  district,  and  to  indoee  "new 
chums,"  as  such  fresh  arrivals  are  called,  to  ali^t  ia 
their  vicinity,  or  it  may  be  in  their  own  doTe-cotes,  that 
they  may  be  caught  and  plucked  adTantageonsly  and 

quietly  by  themselves The  young  settler 

will  find  himself  fiung  entirely  upon  his  own  eneigies 
and  prudence :  and,  instead  of  rushing  headlong  into  in- 
vestments suggested  to  him,  it  may  possibly  be  by  some 
very  dUiutartttsd  friend^  and,  fixing  instantly  upon  acne 
station  of  which  he  knows  nothing  except  through  the 
same  kind  advisers,  he  will  act  more  wisely  if  he  places 
his  cash  in  some  safe  custody, — the  bank  in  preference  to 
every  other  place^ — mounts  his  horse,  and  hmpetpenevu 
and  knowledge  of  both  country  and  stock  by  the  waade^ 
ings  of  some  months,  without  being  seduced  by  the  gilded 
colouring  of  either  sanguine  or  interestedmen,  or  tempted 
to  boy  at  cheap  prices  what  he  may  find  too  late  to  be, 
in  consequence  of  scab  or  catarrh,  not  worth  his  aooep* 
tance  as  a  gift. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  in  England,  that  the  esti- 
mated number  of  sheep  which  have  died  within  the  hat 
twelve  months  in  the  colony,  from  catarrh  and  drongbt, 
is  seventy  thousand  ! ! — that  colonists  are  compelled,  in 
order  to  sare  the  dam  from  stanration,  to  cut  tiw  thnat 
of  her  lamb— that  no  means  are  adopted  for  secarisga 
stock  of  lambs  for  next  year— or  that  a  stockholder 
wonld  offer  8000  sheep  to  any  one  that  wonld  renove 
them  fW>m  his  runs  ;  and,  finding  that  no  one  coald  be 
prevailed  upon  to  taint  his  own  fiooks  by  accepting  so 
dangerous  a  present,  had  recourse  to  oonsanung  then 
by  fire !  and  had  actually  killed  and  burnt  two  thoosand. 

Such  things  are  nevertheless  perfectly  true,  lay- 
self  know  the  parties  ;  and  it  all  goes  to  prove  that 
OTorything  depends  upon  the  healthiness  and  efaiFBCter 
for  food  and  water  of  the  country  in  which  a  stockholder 
locates,  and  the  freeness  fVom  disease  of  his  stock,  and 
not  so  much  upon  his  commencing  with  'vHiat  is  called  a 
great  bargain.  The  first  object  on  the  airiTal  of  eveiy 
settler,  should  be  to  procure  a  good  country  for  hb 
fioclcs;  and  this,  I  have  elsewhere  said,  is  his  grand  dift- 
culty.  Let  him  be  wary  upon  this  point.  A&osteveir 
desirable  or  habitable  spot  in  the  M  owiitrwt— aa  the 
early-settled  districts  are  called — ^is  already  ocenpied ; 
but  there  ia  ample  space  in  the  south  and  nciih,  tad  will 
be,  I  believe,  for  years  to  come,  thongh  enterprise  ia&rt 
penetrating  into  Uiese  regions  also. 

But  those  who  meditate  emigration  will  study 
this  important  section  of  Mr  Hood's  work  for  them- 
selves and  at  length ;  so  we  content  oarselves  with 
one  wholesome  caution — 

One  grand  mistake  is  committed  by  almost  all  yoong 
men,  and  by  others  too ;  and  that  is,  the  desire  to  cov- 
mence  with  an  immense  stock  at  once — some  seven  or 
eight  thousand  sheep,  whether  their  ftinds  be  adeqsate 
or  no ;  in  short,  to  buy  beyond  their  capital,  in  hope  of 
being  able,  by  good  fortune  and  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
to  pay  off  their  debt  gradually.  The  phrase  "  a  respect- 
able commencement,"  has  deluded  many ;  and  the  ill 
effects  of  this  delusion  are,  at  this  very  moment,  enoUy 
proved  by  the  experience  of  hundreds. 

Instead  of  thie,  the  very  opposite  course  ought  to  be 
the  one  uniyersally  adopted.  Where  there  ia  pl^ty  of 
capital,  to  establish  at  once  an  extensive  station  ia  the 
bush  is  very  desirable  for  many  reasons ;  but  em  then 
he  is  a  wise  man  who  places  some  portion  of  bis  reedy 
money  in  safe  securities,  or  in  the  Sydney  bsnka,  and 
who  does  not  buy  up  to  the  fhll  extent  of  his  funds,  be} 
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one-fonrth  short  of  them ;  and  keeps  the  reserred  fourth 
where  it  thall  be  always  ready  to  meet  nnezpected  de- 
mands, or  to  take  adrantage  of  those  opportunities  which 
this  country  oonstantly  presents  to  a  prudent  man  who 
has  cash  at  his  command. 

One  of  the  greaX  causes  of  the  general  distress  among 
the  settlers  is  the  credit  obtained  by  them  from  the  very 
oQtset  of  their  career  from  storekeepers,  who  being  them- 
aeWes  poshed  for  money,  not  only  are  obliged  to  bring 
their  oreditor's  property  into  the  market  at  a  sacrifice 
idiich  is  ruinous  to  him,  but  also  decline  to  make  even 
the  usual  annual  adyance  of  rations. 

To  return  from  these  grave  matters  to  the  ordi- 
nary life  of  the  hush — 

]Bt  January f  1842.— The  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-one  is  gone — a  record  against  us  for  weal  or  woe. 
To  me  this  is  a  melancholy  and  lonely  New  Year's-day; 
for  both  my  sons  are  absent.  Haying  heard  of  stock  and 
stations,  which  are  yery  desirable,  to  be  diq>osed  of  in 
the  Backingbar  country,  doyrn  on  the  riyer  Lauchlan, 
abont  a  hundred  miles  off,  they  set  out  last  night  to 
inspeet  them,  and  I  sadly  miss  their  society  on  tiiis, 
which  ought  to  be  the  gayest  day  of  the  whole  year. 
The  sultry  heat  of  this  midsummer  is  a  disagreeable 
contradiction  to  all  our  impressions  of  that  happy  season 
of  fWwts  and  snows,  and  ilre-side  comforts 

2nd  January. — The  trayellers  returned  this  eyening 
from  their  journey  to  the  riyer  Lauchlan.  The  account 
they  give  of  the  country  is  extremely  bad.  They  pro* 
ceeded  about  forty  miles  down  the  riyer,  and  found  the 
plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it  as  level  as  if  a  roller 
had  passed  over  them.  But,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  there  was  no  verdure ;  all  was  arid  red  earth  and 
sand,  and  interminable  wooded  flats.  The  heat  was  so 
intense,  they  could  scarcely  breathe.  The  very  birds 
sat  open-mouthed  panting  on  the  trees :  and  the  atmo- 
sphere was  such,  that  A says  it  seemed  as  if  the 

sky  was  "  raining  dawn  aJUry  heat!'* 

The  finest  rivers  in  the  colony  were,  in  this 
season,  quite  dried  up.     Of  the  Darling  it  is  said — 

When  Mitchel  first  discovered  this  river,  the  grass 
was  luxuriant,  and  the  river  full  of  water.  Now  it  is  a 
chain  of  distant  ponds ;  although,  in  some  parts  above, 
it  is  still  in  a  continuous  stream.  The  blacks  and  cattle 
are  fighting  for  the  stagnant  pools  of  the  Lauchlan, 
Macquarie,  and  Darling,  in  the  western  districts.  But 
the  scarcity  is  greater  on  the  two  former  rivers  than  on 
the  last,  which  is  the  recipient  of  all  these  western  wa- 
ters; and  ultimately  becomes,  after  the  junction  with 
the  Murrimbidgee,  the  great  River  Murray,  which  runs 
EOQthward  into  Lake  Alexandrina.  The  cattle  render 
the  water  putrid ;  and  the  blacks,  irritated  to  madness, 
murder  the  shepherds,  and  slaughter  the  cattle,  or  drive 
them  into  the  interior.  On  Liverpool  Plains  the  car- 
cases are  lying  in  heaps ;  and  the  plains  are  impassable 
for  the  white  man,  there  being  no  water  for  a  hundred 
and  sixty  miles.  On  the  River  Hunter,  the  very  air  is 
tainted,  and  rendered  unwholesome  by  the  stench  from 
the  dead  animals  that  have  perished  on  its  banks  from 
drought  and  oatarrh.  The  emus  have  come  down  to  the 
low  country  in  great  numbers,  in  search  of  water ;  and, 
in  New  England,  the  natives  have  become  exceedingly 
violent,  and  set  the  police  at  defiance,  killing  the  shep- 
herds, and  driving  off  large  fiocks  of  sheep.  This  is  a 
dreadful  season,  and  will  be  long-remembered  in  the 
colony.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  these 
excesses  do  not  result  so  much  from  want  of  water  in 
the  New  England  country,  as  from  other  causes,  often 
originating  in  the  conduct  of  the  whites.  My  sons  are 
fortunate  in  being  in  this  district,  where,  at  least,  none 
of  these  evils  assail  them.  Had  they  vrished  to  proceed 
to  Moreton,  it  would  now  have  been  quite  impossible  to 
have  done  so.  No  one  can  pass  over  the  Liverpool  Plains 
M  present;  nor  for  six  months  past  has  the  transit  been 
practicable. 

I  do  not  think  that  that  invaluable  animal,  the  camel, 
could  anywhere  be  used  with  greater  advantage  than  in 
Australia 

la  the  bush,  the  most  common  things  are  often  the  most 


difficult  of  acquisition.  Thus,  the  great  event  of  to-day 
is  the  arrival  of  four  hens  !  They  have  long  been  much 
coveted  by  me,  and  I  cannot  but  mark  their  appearance 
as  an  epoch  in  my  life  at  Connobolas.  One  white  cock 
has  strutted  about  in  solitary  importance  ever  since  I 
have  been  here  ;  and  truly  I  have  obtained  these  ladies 
nearly  as  much  for  Am  domestic  happiness,  as  for  the 
prospect  of  fi^sh  eggs.  Anything  of  far  less  consequence 
would  be  a  matter  of  interest  here,  for  such  complete  se- 
clusion I  have  never  before  known. 

On  his  return  to  Sydney,  Mr.  Hood  was  accom- 
panied by  his  elder  son,  the  younger  being  left  to 
look  after  the  concerns  of  the  wide  station.  The 
journey  was  at  the  outset  rendered  dangerous  and 
uncomfortable,  by  the  hush  being  found  on  fire  oh 
a  part  of  the  route,  a  frequent  accident  in  dry  sea- 
sons. 

Mr.  Hood  returned  to  Sydney  in  time  for  the 
great  colonial  holiday,  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  now 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  its  age — an  infant  giant. 
The  anniversary,  we  are  told — 

Is  kept  as  a  holiday  ;  the  shops  are  shut,  and  all  Syd- 
ney is  agog.  A  regatta,  feasting,  firing  of  guns,  and  other 
noisy  symptoms  of  rejoicing,  mark  this  national  festival. 
The  boat-races  were  good  :  thousands  of  people  in  their 
best  attire  crowded  every  part  of  the  shores,  the  gardens, 
and  rocks  around  ;  most  romantic-looking  parties  were 
dining  alfrt$eo  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocks,  in  alcoves,  and 
amidst  the  bushes  ;  and  several  of  the  Sydney  tribe  of  na- 
tives were  mingled  with  the  crowd,  fUl  of  wonder  at  the 
strange  doings.  They  are  decidedly  the  ugliest  blacks 
I  have  yet  seen.  The  waters  were  covered  vrith  hun- 
dreds of  boats  of  all  descriptions,  and  filled  with  people 
of  every  class ;  and  steamers  covered  with  gay  ilaga,  dash- 
ed up  and  down  the  beautifiil  Paramatta  River.  The  sun 
shone  brightly  ;  the  day  was  every  way  propitious ;  and 
it  was  altogether  a  truly  gay  and  pleasing  scene.  The 
governor,  with  some  of  the  ofllcials,  were  at  Daw's  Bat- 
tery, under  an  awning.  He  looked  extremely  well  and 
governor-like,  and  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  announced 
his  arrival. 

But,  alas !  these  regattas  and  boat-races  too  often  end 
in  loss  of  life,  and  suddenly  change  rejoicings  into 
mourning 

26(A. — I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  yesterday  at  a  Mr. 

C — — — 's,  son  of  a  judge  in  I ,  and  nephew  of  one 

of  the  Scotch  judges,  who  in  my  early  days  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  bar,  and  one  of  the 
first  founders  of  the  <<  Edinburgh  Review."  With  the 
exception  of  one  New  Zealander,  we  were  a  party  of 
Scotchmen :  Mr.  C ,  who  originated  the  mail  be- 
twixt Damascus  and  Aleppo  ;  Mr.  T ,  son  of  one 

well  known  and  highly  respected  in  the  Scottish  capital ; 
and  Mr.  B ,  nephew  of  the  cleverest  peer  in  Eng- 
land. In  short,  to  use  a  phrase  of  former  days,  we  were 
all  f^m  the  right  side  of  the  Tweed,  and,  for  a  few  fleet- 
ing hours,  felt  as  if  we  were  once  more  in  the  ^  Land  o' 
Cakes."        .... 

By  letters  firom  my  son  at  ConnoboUs,  I  learn  that 
the  evils  of  the  bush  are  displaying  themselves  there  in 
a  new  and  alarming  shape.  The  country  around  him 
has  been  enveloped  in  fire  for  miles  on  all  sides,  and  at 
one  time  threatened  his  paddocks,  stockyards,  and  house 
with  destruction.  The  whole  mountains  are  scorched 
and  red,  and  tiie  grass  much  iigured.  My  kind  friend 
at  Boree  came  up  to  see  if  he  could  be  of  assistance  to 
them  ;  but  I  am  thankAil  to  say  that  the  danger  had 
been  warded  off  Arom  the  house  by  clearing  a  space  in 
advance  of  the  fiames,  setting  it  on  fire,  and  after  it  had 
blazed  for  a  time,  brushing  it  put  with  stable  brooms. 
When  James  found  that  he  and  the  men  could  do  no 
more,  he  turned  to  his  master  and  said,  ^  'Deed,  Svtf 
this  is  waur  than  the  rough  sea  at  the  warst  o't :  oo 
maun  just  lippin  to  Providence."  In  short,  every  cor- 
ner of  this  country  seems  to  have  its  visitation.  It  is  a 
trying  commencement  for  my  young  bushmaa  j  but  h^ 
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writes  to  me  like  a  man,  that  is  resolved  to  bear  np 
against  all  difficnlties. 

Before  leaying  Sydney,  Mr.  Hood  yisited  Mr. 
Macarthur,  the  lepresentatiye  of  that  fortunate 
early  emigrant^  who  so  well  deserved  his  good  for- 
tune by  his  hidustry^  enterprise,  and  public  spirit. 
Of  this  visit  he  reports— 

F^.  Qth, — I  have  passed  a  most  delightful  day  at  G— — ; 
a  more  agreeable  English-looking  place  I  have  not 
seen.  The  house,  the  park,  the  water,  the  gardens,  the 
style  of  everything  and  of  every  person,  master  and  ser- 
vants, resembled  so  mnch  what  one  meets  with  in  the 
old  country,  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  myself  sixteen 

thousand  miles  from  it.    Mr.  M is  well  informed, 

and  gentlemanlike,  and  I  have  never  before  found  my- 
self BO  completely  at  home  on  so  short  an  acquaintance. 
His  obliging  kindness  and  attention  in  showing  me  his 
domain,  his  vineyards,  wine-house,  the  view  of  the  place, 
and  surrounding  scenery,  the  church,  his  horses,  and 
cellars,  I  shall  not  soon  forget ;  nor  the  regret  with 
which  I  parted  from  him.  The  house  is  handsome  ;  the 
drawing-room  is  a  particularly  fine  room,  and  famished 
quite  in  English  fiishion  ;  and  books  of  all  descriptions, 
reviews  foreign  and  colonial,  prints,  &c.,  cover  its  tables. 
The  lady  of  the  house  was  kindness  and  politeness  itself. 
Everything  here  is  carried  od  on  a  scale  suitable  to  the 
large  possessions  of  the  family.  There  are  25,000  acres 
Attached  to  the  place  in  the  celebrated  Cow  pastures  ; 
which,  by  the  by,  are  not  the  extended  plains  I  had 
expected  to  find,  but  they  are  rich  and  well  cultivated. 

Ten  acres  of  the  most  beautiM  vineyard  imaginable, 
containing  many  different  varieties  of  grapes,  lay  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  house,  and  are  managed  by  a 
colony  of  rine-dressers  from  Uie  Rhine.  This  year  ten 
thousand  gallons  of  wine  are  expected  from  it,  and  next 
year  a  much  larger  quantity,  which,  at  four  sMUings  per 
gallon,  would  form  a  handsome  item  in  the  income  of 
this  wealthy  colonist.  The  expense,  however,  is  great, 
and  a  considerable  outlay  is  incurred  before  there  is  any 

return I  have  little  doubt  but  tibat 

Australia  will  one  day  owe  to  this  gentleman  the  de- 
velopment of  its  as  yet  comparatively  untried  capabilities 
and  resources,  in  the  production  and  exportation  of 
Australian  wine.  Grapes  grow  well  in  all  Uie  parts  of 
this  colony  that  I  have  seen,  and  are  common  at  the 
cottage-door,  as  peaches  also  are  by  the  roadside.    I 

must,  however,  confess  in  passing,  that  except  at  C — ^ 

J  have  nowhere  in  this  country  tasted  a  peach  equal  in 
flavour  to  those  of  England,  nor  such  as  I  should  consider 
thoroughly  ripe,  the  generality  of  them  being  of  a  sort 
that,  even  when  apparently  ripe,  still  adheres  to  the  stone. 
With  grapes,  however,  it  is  different ;  they  are  as  fine 
as  in  any  country  in  the  world ;  and  the  wine  I  tasted 
here,  which  wm  two  years  old,and  made  from  the  Madeira 
grape,  was  equal,  except  perhaps  in  strength,  to  any  Ma- 
deira I  have  ever  drank  in  England.  There  are  other  gen- 
tlemen in  the  colony  who  are  rine-growers  to  a  consider- 
able extent.    I  allude  to  Mr.  R— ,  Mr.  P ,  and 

Sir  J.  J ^  but  not  on  the  same  large  scale  as  Mr. 

M .  His  £ftther  was  the  first  person  who  intro- 
duced the  merino  into  Australia,  and  is  therefore  entitled 
to  be  considered  the  father  of  the  colony ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  son  will  ere  long  be  acknowledged  as  the 
author  of  another  source  of  its  wealth. 

I  am  satisfied,  from  many  reasons,  that  this  continent 
was  not  designed  ever  to  be  a  great  agricultural  country, 
being  essentially  a  pastoral  land  ;  and  the  same  circum- 
atances  fit  it,  I  conceive,  for  a  wine  country.  Drought 
and  dry  seasons  are  beneficial  to  the  grape ;  and  the  best 
vintages  in  Europe  have  always  been  in  dry  years.  An 
irregular  supply  of  moistnre  unfits  it  for  an  agricultural, 
but  not  for  a  wine  country.  The  climate  is  everything 
that  could  be  desired  ibr  the  pn^ier  growth  of  the  vine ; 
and  I  entertain  no  doubt  that,  ere  many  years  are  over, 
it  will  be  a  source  of  great  revenue  to  the  colony. 

After  expatiating  upon  the  magnificence  of  this 
forming  establishment,  and  lordly  residence,  Mr. 
Hood  relates  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  founder 


of  this  wealthy  and  lucky  colonial  house,  who  ob- 
tained by  public  grants  18,000  acres  of  land,  and 
purchased  32,000  more.  On  this  land  25,000  sheep 
are  kept,  and  700  acres  are  under  the  plough.  One 
understands  whence  the  mania  for  Umm  UfU  has 
arisen  in  all  these  colonies,  when  informed  that 
the  elder  Macarthur,  in  1800,  purchased  sixty  acres 
of  land  in  the  township  of  Sydney  for  £25,  which, 
in  1836,  were  ralued,  according  to  the  cutreat  go- 
vernment land  price,  at  £1000  an  acre  ! 

Mr.  Hood's  chapter  on  Emigration  holds  out  no 
great  encouragement  to  emigrants,  unless  some  new 
and  comprehensive  scheme  of  settling  them  be  adopt- 
ed. His  report  is  fully  as  gloomy  as  the  late  news- 
paper accounts ;  yet  he  has  faith  in  wocl;  and  does 
not  despair  of  returning  prosperity,  while  the  manu- 
facturers of  England  find  the  Australian  wool  the 
best  in  the  world.    On  emigration,  he  says — 

The  present  state  of  the  barracks  for  ImMiigraats  in 
Sydney  is,  in  some  degree,  a  commentary  on  the  ifilaa 
of  immigration  pursued  of  late  ;  there  are  five  budred 
and  sixteen  Irish,  one  hundred  and  sixty-fow  Kngtish, 
and  thirty-five  Scotch  immigrants,  living  unengaged  at 
this  moment  in  teats  at  this  place  of  refiige.  Irelaiid^  tnm. 
the  poverty  of  its  lower  classes,  readily  suggested  itself 
to  the  wholesale  agents  for  the  exportation  of  buaaii 
beings,  as  the  most  promising  field  ffom  which  to  €»btaiB 
lading  for  their  ships  and  bounty  for  their  peseta.  Am- 
bulatory decoy-ducks  were  employed  to  tsav«ne  its 
southern  (the  Roman  Catholic)  counties,  aad  ^eediify 
the  unfortunate  and  discontented  into  delusive  hopes  «f 
a  better  world  at  the  Antipodes. 

The  Irish  are  hard-worUng  men  at  any  fixed  and  eer- 
tun  labour  ;  they  oan  live  at  home  on  simple  sad  oraiity 
fare,  but  on  reaching  the  shores  of  this  oovntrj  their 
cha^nacter  changes  ;  they  are  found  to  be  indolent  at  their 
tasks,  and  troublesome  and  discontented  as  to  their  food. 
Their  families  are  generally  numerous  ;  and  the  result 
is,  that  they  find,  when  too  late,  that  their  labour  Is  not 
in  demand.  From  what  I  learnt  from  several  fiaiaflies 
in  these  tents,  it  is  erident  that  the  Irish  are  neither  liked 
in  the  bush,  nor  inclined  to  make  themseltes  of  Tahie  ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  many  now  there  that  have 
been  fi^  moKOis  on  the  government  allowance  of  beof  and 
fiour,  and  prefer  living  in  idleness  on  that,  to  takxn^  soch 
wages  as  were  offered  them.  One  would  have  expected 
a  different  state  of  things,  and  that  they  would  be  thank- 
ful to  get  a  home  and  employment.  Some  anangement 
is  evidently  required  to  combat  this  iigurious  sloth  ;  in- 
stead of  the  charity  being  extended  for  such  a  leng^ened 
period,  they  ought,  after  moderate  wages  \ate  been  rrf^ 
ed  hy  ihemy  to  receive  that  support  no  longer. 

In  many  respects  the  Irish  are  unsuited  to  a  p^slonl 
life  ;  they  do  not  in  general  make  good  shepherds  ;  thrir 
vrives  are  seldom  contented  with  the  bush  lifo;  and  the 
expense  of  removing  their  fiimilies  is  a  great  objection 
to  their  being  employed  there.  Were  the  young  niuBmrri- 
ed  men,  and  young  women  of  character,  to  cross  the  sea, 
they  would,  however,  as  labourers  and  servants,  be  ea^i^ 
ly  sought  after  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such,  in  fs- 
ture,  will  be  the  persons  chosen 

National  reflections  are  national  iignstiee  ;  bat  I  shall 
be  borne  out  by  the  present  state  of  Uie  populace  of  New 
South  Wales,  when  I  say  that  the  lower  Irish  eharacter, 
in  some  of  its  worst  features,  is  deeply  imprinted  upon 
this  colony,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  it  if  the  tide 
of  a  nmilar  description  of  its  population  were  to  cease 
to  set  in  here  f^m  the  shores  of  Ireland.  Free  or  vol- 
untary emigration  should  undoubtedly  be  fostered  and 
encouraged  ;  it  is  of  all  others  the  point  of  greatest  eon- 
sequence  to  Australia.  Scotland  is  too  poor  in  popula- 
tion to  afford  to  spare  its  best  sons,  and  generally  ^rongb- 
out  the  country  the  mechanics  and  labourers  are  able  to 
make  a  decent  livelihood.  I  say  its  best  sons  ;  for  as 
far  as  my  observation  enables  me  to  judge,  it  is  tte  ed«- 
oated|  enteiprifiing  portion  who  have  funds  that  leare  It, 
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and  not  the  poor  in  character  or  in  purse.  Bat  I  should 
certainly  say  to  such  as  possess  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
branches  of  mechanicff — ^wrights^blacksmithSyand  joiners, 
and  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  tend  stock — 
tliat  if  they  can  be  happy  away  from  Scotland,  and  dare 
braTO  the  discomforts  and  risks  of  a  long  voyage  ;  can 
resiat  rnm,  and  are  content  with  reasonable  wages,— in 
this  country  they  will  never  be  in  want  of  employment, 
and  that  at  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration  than  in  Scot- 
land. Bat  England  seems  to  me  the  portion  of  the 
•mpire  best  fitted  to  supply  that  elass  of  emigrants  who 
wonld^  by  removal  to  Australia,  greatly  benefit  not  only 
themselves  but  also  the  country  they  leave  and  the  coun- 
try they  adopt.  There  are  thousands  of  persons  in  Eng- 
land in  such  circumstances  as  to  make  the  change  no 
Bacriflee  to  them,  while  the  old  country  would  not  saftr 
by  the  low  of  their  labour.  The  same  classes  are  in  a 
difiTerent  state  of  advancement|  and  are  of  a  difilerent 
temperament  from  their  Irish  brethren  ;  and  a  consider- 
able influx  of  English  blood  would  very  greatly  improve 
tbe  Australian  character.  To  Englishmen,  therefore,  I 
would  hold  out  every  inducement  to  cross  the  sea.  They 
nanai  not  expect  to  find  gold  lying  at  their  feet ;  but  the 
national  character,  stamina,  and  energy,  must  greatly 
change  with  the  climate,  if  they  do  not  obtain  a  compe- 
tency in  Australia  in  every  line  in  which  English  skill 
excels.  I  have  said  that  they  would  benefit  the  country 
they  leave :  for  the  population  of  England  in  many  parts 
ia  rednndant ;  and  there  is,  also,  a  growing  disposition 
to  settle  in  towns,  adding  laigely,  year  by  year,  to  an 
already  superabundant  manufacturing  population,  and 
increasing  poor-rates,  to  the  ii^jury,  moral  and  pecuniary, 
of  the  whole  community. 

With  regard  to  the  immigration  of  females,  I  have  al- 
ready shown,  by  the  facts  stated  in  a  former  page,  how 
important  it  is  that  it  should  be  encouraged.  I  will  only 
add  here,  that  there  is  a  certain  and  very  considerable 
demand  for  their  services  as  domestic  servants,  provided 
they  are  not  absurd  in  their  expectations  as  to  wages. 
But  I  must  remark,  that  no  unmarried  female  ought  ever 
to  set  her  foot  in  a  vessel  for  this  country,  unless  under 
the  protection  of  some  respectable  married  woman,  to 
whom  she  can  k>ok  for  a  home  in  Sydney  until  she  is  pro- 
vided with  one  in  some  other  satis^tory  way. 

Bfarried  couples,  from  any  country,  would  readily  find 
employment  in  their  various  callings,  and  in  the  bush 
would  be  preferred,  for  the  very  evident  reason— their 
greater  steadiness.  Bui  from  the  cases  that  have  occur- 
red within  ny  own  knowledge,  I  would  hold  out  no  in- 
doeement  to  persons  with  four  or  five  young  children  to 
leave  their  native  land. 

Having  wished  for  a  freer  mfiision  of  BrHish 
bloody  Mr.  Hood  in  another  place  concludes — 

Were  I  asked  whether  I  would  recommend  my  fellow- 
conntrymen  and  others  to  emigrate  to  Australia,  my  re- 
ply would  be.  If  they  are  possessed  of  cautions  energ^f, 
anid  self-command,  and  have  moderate  views,  let  them 
come  here.  There  is  a  field  open  for  industry  and  capi- 
tal to  almost  any  extent ;  and  the  following  classes  of 
persons  are  those  most  likely  to  benefit  thenuselves  by 
emigrating: — ^Among  the  lower  ranks,  the  poor  man, 
with  his  tools  and  his  skill  as  his  capitol,the  day-labourer, 
and  the  shepherd ;  among  the  better  ranks,  men  liiat 
possess  not  less  than  three  thousand  pounds,  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  become  stockholders  ;  and  those  also  of  more 
limited  means,  who,  by  the  industry  of  their  own  £unilies, 
oovld  cultivate  a  sinall  section  of  arable  land,  and  subsist 
npon  ite  produce.  Without  some  certainty  of  procuring 
a  situation  here,  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  equal  pro- 
spect for  an  educated  youth  with  small  capitiJ  to  im- 
prove his  position,  unless  he  puts  his  little  fund  to  in- 
terest»  and  is  fortunate  enough  to  become  a  manager  for 
others*  I  am  quite  satisfied,  that  with  less  than  three 
thoasand  pounds  no  yoang  man  can  profitably  invest 


his  capital  in  sheep,  if  the  care  of  them  is  to  be  his  sole 
occupation,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  sole  occupation  of 
every  stockholder.  Not  only  is  Australia  essentially  a 
grazing  country,  but  it  is  also  the  poor  man's  countty. 
If  he  be  reasonable  in  his  expectations,  the  mechanio 
need  never  want  work,  and  at  wages  above  what  he  can 
obtain  in  Great  Britain ;  nor  need  the  shepherd,  unless 
burdened  with  a  wife  and  numeroui  family.  But  let  no 
man  come  here,  relinquishing  his  country  and  friends^ 
under  the  expectation  of  making  a  fortune  by  the  wave 
of  his  hand,  or  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Time,  char- 
acter, and  minute  attention  to  his  business,  aided 
by  strict  economy,  will  doubtless  enable  such  persons 
as  I  have  above  enumerated  to  make  money,  If  thej 
keep  clear  of  the  rum-ehop.  But  they  will  find  all 
these  qualities  as  essentially  and  fnndsmentally  reqai- 
site  here  as  at  home.  They  may  possibly  hear  that  wages 
in  the  bush,  for  shepherds  and  labourers,  are  as  high 
as  £40,  with  the  addition  of  rations ;  and  that  15s.  per 
diem  is  the  pay  of  mechanics  in  Sydney:  but  they  will 
find  themselves  misinfomed.  They  will,  however,  readily 
obtain  in  the  bush  from  £20  to  £30,  to  which  will  be 
added  the^  principal  articles  necessary  for  their  main- 
tenance, with  a  dwelling-house For  the 

wealthier  classes,  Sydney  is  by  no  means  a  cheap  place 

of  residence I  would  not  have  any  youth 

fear  the  bush  lift  from  anything  I  have  said  of  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  dwellings  it  affords.  Connobolas  was  a 
new  and  previously  unoccupied  station.  When  once 
here,  a  young  man  will  soon  learn  to  consider  this  al- 
most the  least  important  point  of  all.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  seen  any  house  in  the  bush  inhabited  by 
stockholders  not  proprietors,  that  might  not  have  been 
built  for  £100  ;  and  I  have  seen  many  that  could  not 
have  cost  £20.  His  abode  is  a  matter  in  which  he  may 
speedily  suit  his  taste.  Nor  riiould  he  start  at  the  re- 
tirement of  the  budi.  With  anything  like  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  stock,  he  will  find  ample  occupation :  he  will 
soon  learn  to  didike  near  neighbours  as  hindranees  to 
business ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  eiijoys  the  so- 
ciety of  an  occasional  visiter  with  double  zest,  it  is  most 
essentially  necessary,  on  the  other,  that  he  should  be 
ever  at  the  head  of  his  business.  From  the  depressed 
state  of  matters  at  present,  too  many  of  the  stockholders 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  managers  fi)r  behoof  of 
their  creditors  in  Sydney — ^the  storekeepers.  But  this 
cannot  last  long. 

With  two  sons  settlers,  and  a  great  stake  in  the 
colony,  Mr.  Hood^  perhaps  unconsciously,  looks, 
as  we  think,  somewhat  colonialfy  at  certain  sub- 
jecte ;  though  many  excellent  suggestions  for  the 
solid  improvement  of  the  colony  in  its  best  and 
permanent  intereste  may  be  found  in  his  work. 

Mr.  Hood's  judicious  political  disquisitions  have 
been  superseded  by  the  late  measures  of  the  Home 
govemment ;  and  New  South  Wales  is  now  left  to 
make  trial  of  ite  representative  constitution  and 
legislative  assembly,  of  the  working  of  which  we 
can  as  yet  say  nothing. 

Before  Mr.  Hood  left  thecolony,he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  the  windows  of  heaven  opened,  and  rain 
pouring  down  in  torrents  for  several  successive  days. 

He  returned  home  by  India,  in  which  country 
he  hoped  to  see  another  of  his  sons ;  but  was  dis- 
appointed. His  short  residence  in  Bombay,  luid 
overland  journey  homeward,  furnish  matter  for 
some  pleasing  diapters ;  but  we  have  ezliausted 
all  our  space  on  Australia,  and  on  matters  interest- 
ing only  to  emigrante,  which  forms  the  cream — the 
enduring  staple  of  this  excellent  hook. 
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This  ib  a  twofold  work.  Mr.  Ponlett  Scrope, 
the  brother  of  Lord  Sydenham,  has  written  a  me- 
moir of  his  distinguished  relative ;  and  Mr.  Mur- 
doch,— Lord  Sydenham's  civil  secretary,  while  he 
wasGoyemor-general,  or,  shall  we  say?  Pacificator 
of  the  Canadas, — a  narrative  of  his  administration 
of  the  government  of  the  British- American  colo- 
nies, from  his  appointment  until  his  death.  The 
Memoir,  though  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  volume,  is  comparatively  brief. Lord  Sy- 
denham may  be  said  to  have  served  an  early  ap- 
prenticeship to  that  department  of  statesmanship 
in  which  his  reputation  was  afterwards  gained. 
The  volunteer  pupil  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  was  bred  a  merchant ;  and,  from  boyhood, 
had  opportunities  of  acquiring  that  practical  know* 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  trade  and  commerce,  the 
details  of  which  are  never  so  effectually  learned  by 
any  other  means.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  John 
Poulett  Thomson,  the  head  of  an  old  and  respected 
London  firm,  engaged  for  several  generations  in 
the  Russian  trade,  and  having  an  establishment 
in  St.  Petersburg. 

Charles  Ed  wa^,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was 
bom  in  1799,  and  died  comparatively  a  young  man ; 
yet  his  public  career,  if  measured  by  what  he  origin- 
ated and  accomplished,  cannot  be  termed  brief.  He 
is  described  as  having  been  a  very  beautiful  chMd ; 
and  it  is  told,  that  when  the  Royal  Family  visited 
Weymouth,  his  childish  good  looks  attracted  the 
attention  of  George  the  Third,  who  actually  com- 
pelled Mr.  Pitt  to  take  the  little  boy  into  his  arms, 
and  awkwardly  caress  him.  Mr.  Charles  Thom- 
son was  educated  strictly  in  private ;  and,  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen,  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  counting-house. 
He  was  fond  of  polite  society ;  made  his  way  into 
it,  and  became  a  favourite  in  the  best  circles  of  St. 
Petersburg,  where,  at  this  early  period,  he  began 
to  acquire  those  polished  nuumers  which,  according 
to  his  biographer,  contributed  not  a  little  to  his 
subsequent  advancement  in  his  political  career. 
Though  so  early  estranged  from  the  domestic 
circle,  a  close  and  valuable  correspondence  with  an 
affectionate  and  intelligent  mother  kept  alive  the 
wholesome  influences  of  home.  His  health,  origi- 
nally delicate,  appears  to  have  suffered  in  the  se- 
vere climate  of  Russia  ;  and,  while  still  a  youth,  he 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  Switzerland  and  Italy 
for  its  improvement.  He  afterwards,  before  settling 
down  to  business  in  the  London  counting-house,  tra- 
velled in  France.  By  his  travels  he  profited  in 
many  ways.  In  Russia,  he  had  probably  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  intimate  knowledge  of  modem 
languages,  which  is  a  general  Russian  accomplish- 
ment, and  which  must  be  of  equal  advantage  to  the 
foreign  merchant  and  the  diplomatist.  To  the  career 
of  diplomacy  Mr.  Thomson's  ambition  was  early 

*  With  a  Narrative  of  his  Administration  in  Canada. 
Edited  by  hU  Brother,  G.  Ponlett  Scrope,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Octavo,    With  a  portrait.    London:  John  Muiray. 


turned ;  but,  fortunately  for  himself,  his  hopes 
were  disappointed,  and  he  soon  made  the  discoTeiy, 
that  there  are  nobler  paths  to  distinction  th&a 
idling  away  time,  as  a  charge  cFafaireSy  in  some 
petty  court.  As  his  understanding  ripened,  his 
mind  was  directed  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of 
commerce,  and  practice  had  already  made  him  fami- 
liar with  the  details  of  business ;  for,  after  remiin- 
ing  for  some  time  in  the  house  in  London,  he  1^  re- 
turned to  St.  Petersbuig  to  share  in  the  maiisge- 
ment  and  profits  of  the  establishment  in  that  ca- 
pital. He,  about  this  time,  travelled  extensively 
in  Russia^  and  its  conquered  provinces,  keeping  a 
journal  of  his  progress,  and  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  the  natural  resources  and  commercial 
capabilities  of  the  places  which  he  visited.  In 
1824,  Mr.  Thomson  once  more  came  back  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  conducted  the  business  of  the  house, 
in  partnership  with  his  elder  brother.  The  period 
of  wild  speculation  which  was  followed  hy  the 
panic  of  1825,  had  now  arrived,  and  the  sanguine 
young  merchant,  in  the  losses  which  he  incurred 
through  the  prevailing  mania,  gained  a  needful 
lesson  of  caution.  This  was  the  critical  period  of 
Lord  Sydenham's  life,  and  that  which  fixed  liis 
future  destiny.  We  shall  let  his  biographer  de- 
scribe the  epoch,  and  its  influences  upon  hia  bro- 
ther's character  and  subsequent  career. 

The  year  1 825  was  not  remarkable  only  for  the  geienl 
specnlative  mania.  It  oonstitates,  moreover,  somethio; 
like  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  oommerdal  poliej  of  the 
nation.  In  the  oonrse  of  the  two  or  three  pieeediof 
sessions,  the  attention  of  Parliament  had  he^  to  be 
directed  by  Mr.  Huskisson  to  the  fkalty  charscterof  tbt 
system  of  proteotive  duties  which  had  for  maj  years 
been  acted  on  for  the  supposed  benefii  of  colonial  and 
domestic  producers  ;  the  navigation  laws  had  been 
already  relaxed  ;  and  in  this  year,  1 825,  the  ssme  states- 
man, as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  carried  throngii 
a  general  revisal  and  simplification  of  the  Herenne  Lavs, 
or  Tariff.  Conuneroial  questions  were  thua  aasoniag  a 
prominence  in  the  debates  of  Parliament,  whkh  mij^t 
well  suggest  to  a  merchant  entertaining  enlaiged  riews 
on  these  subjects,  and  conscious  of  the  poowsaiwi  of  in 
amount  of  knowledge  and  information  which  might  be 
nsefnlly  brought  to  bear  upon  their  discussion,  the  de* 
sire  to  take  part  in  these  debates.  It  was  not  difflcalt 
to  perceive  that  the  time  wis  favoniable  for  neo  of 
practical  experience  in  oommerdal  sfiairB,  not  onlj  to 
obtain  a  hearing,  but  even  to  exerdBe  considenhle  in- 
fluence in  the  deliberations  of  the  House  of  CommeQi. 

Mr.  C.  Thomson,  moreover,  entertained  stroog  opia- 
ions  of  a  liberal  character  on  the  more  ordinary  politi* 
cal  questions  of  the  age.  These  principles  were  entiiely 
self-formed.  Those  of  his  family,  of  his  fkther  eertaialj, 
were  rather  of  the  opposite  complexion.  Bat  whether 
acquired  by  reflection  during  his  residence  aneog  the 
despotic,  and  consequently  stagnating  states  of  the  con- 
tinent, or  from  his  course  of  reading,  or  from  the  geoenl 
bent  of  his  mind,  or,  as  seems  most  probable,  from  aU 
these  influences  combined,  oertaiii  it  is  that  his  polities 
principles  were  from  the  first  of  a  very  liberal  ehaiaeter, 
and  led  him  to  cnltivate  the  society  of  those  who  eBte^ 
tained  similar  views  on  questions  of  public  intereit  He 
thus  became  acquaintedabout  this  time,amongother8,inth 

Dr.  Bowring,  Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Warbnrton,and  Mr.  Hose, 
and  was  occasionally  admitted  to  tiie  hermitage  of  ^ 
eccentric  and  amiable  Benthjun,    He  likewise  stndted 
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the  Science  of  Political  JBconomy  with  Mr.  M^CiiUoch, 
and  frequented  the  Political  Economy  Club  then  lately 
instituted. 

Mr.  Thomson  8  ambition  thus  expanded,  and  he 
was  not  without  that  happy  confidence  in  his  own 
poweiSy  which,  in  despite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
his  prudent  relatiyes,  tempted  him  to  the  bold  step 
of  trying  his  fate  with  the  electors  of  Dover. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  he  was  warmly  aided  by 
his  friends  of  the  Utilitarian  school.  Dr.  Bowring,  who, 
indeed,  had  been  the  medium  of  his  original  introduction 
to  the  electors  of  Dover,  accompanied  him  there  and 
assisted  in  his  canvass.  And  Bentham  himself  had 
taken  so  great  a  liking  for  him,  that  he  broke  through 
all  the  habits  of  his  hermit-like  existence,  actually  took 
np  his  residence  at  Dover,  canvassed  daily  for  him, 
opened  his  house,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  accessible 
to  all  Mr.  Thomson's  fHends,  and  mingled  in  the  contest 
in  a  manner  which  surprised  all  who  knew  his  retiring 
disposition,  but  which  strongly  marked  the  interest  he 
took  in  his  young  friend's  prospects. 

At  the  cost  of  £3000,  and  the  serious  displeasure 
of  his  brother  and  partner,  Mr.  C.  Thomson  gained 
his  seat,  and  at  once  came  forth  in  Parliament,  as 
a  Free  Trader;  almost  on  his  first  appearance 
voting  with  Mr.  Hume,  and  a  very  small  minority, 
on  a  Com  Bill,  which  embodied  the  Whig  princi- 
ple of  importation  under  a  small  duty,— *or  free 
trade  in  fetters,  as  such  a  proposition  would  now 
be  r^rded.  He  spoke  seldom,  but  always  to  the 
point;  dealt  largely  in  specific  facts;  and  displayed 
great  knowledge  of  the  few  questions  he  ventured 
to  ducuss.  We  apprehend  that  Mr.  Charles  Pou- 
lett  Thomson  was  a  much  more  zealous  reformer 
when  he  first  represented  Dover,  than  when  he  had 
become  arising  member  of  Earl  Grey's  government ; 
bat  this  is  in  the  nature  and  necessities  of  things 
and  of  placemen.  At  the  earlier  period  he  was 
always  found  voting  with  Hume  and  Warburton, 
and  strenuous  for  retrenchment  and  economy  in 
the  public  expenditure.  The  secret  of  his  early 
success  as  a  speaker,  is  divulged  by  himself  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend. 

"  A  man  who  tells  the  house  /ocei  with  which  the  ma- 
jority are  unacquainted,  is  sure  to  be  listened  to  ;  and  a 
reputation  for  doing  so  will  procure  him  attention  upon 
other  points  on  which  he,  perhaps,  does  not  deserve  it. 
Bat  a  parliamentary  reputation  is  like  a  woman's.  It 
most  be  exposed  as  little  as  possible.  And  I  am  so 
sensible  of  this,  that  I  would  wilUngly  abstain  firom 
opening  my  mouth  more  than  onoe  or  twice  in  a  session. 
1  have  latterly  been  obliged  to  infHnge  this  rule  more 
than  I  wish  ;  but  it  has  only  been  in  committees,  which 
ve  parliamentarily  iant  comequence,  I  hope  to  have 
one  or  two  occasions  for  a  splash,  but  I  shall  not  go  out 
of  my  way  for  them.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  all  sad  man- 
ceuTTing.  But  still,  it  is  a  meatu  to  being  nsefiil  here- 
after, and  therefore  must  be  submitted  to." 

A  passage  in  another  letter  amuses  us.  The 
writer,  now  familiar  with  the  temper  and  trim  of 
of  the  House,  is  blowing  cold  on  some  entliusiastic 
or  impracticable  reformer,  and  he  remarks— 

"  Why,  God  bless  you,  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  ay,  600  of  the  660  senators,  are  opposed,  upon 
principle,  to  any  change,  be  it  what  it  may  ;  and  a  whole 
session  conld  be  ren^ily  spent  by  them  in  considering 
whether  they  had  better  consider." 

Mr.  Thomson,  when  the  Whigs  came  in,  proved 
one  of  the  most  hard-working  and  efficient  members 
of  Earl  Grey's  government,  though  his  labours  were 
generally  limited  to  questions  of  finance,  and  fiscal 
i^guUtions.     He  speedily  foiind  such  favour  with 


the  commercial  and  manufacturing  world,  that  he 

was  chosen  Member  for  Manchester,  though  he 

had  positively  declined  to  stand,  and  had  neither 

gone  to  that  city,  nor  solicited  one  vote.    He  was 

at  the  same  time  reelected  for  Dover,  but  preferred 

sitting  for  that  more  important  place,  which  had 

done  him  so  novel  and  distinguished  an  honour. 

The  entertainment  given  upon  the  occasion  to  Mr. 

Thomson,  in  the  theatre  of  Manchester,  may  be 

called  the  first  Free  Trade,  or  Anti-Com-law  Ban* 

quet,  ever  held  in  that  now  notorious  city.    At  this 

meeting  he  argued  for — 

^  A  Airfield  for  our  industry — and  no  restrictions,  be- 
yond what  for  fiscal  purposes  are  necessary,  upon  the  ex- 
ertions of  our  manntlacturers  ; — in  one  sentence,  to  buy 
as  cheap,  to  sell  as  dear  as  possible." 

It  is  eleven  years  since  this  was  said :  Well : 
we  have  made  some  small  progress  since  then,  and 
years  are  but  the  days  or  hours  of  nations.  Even 
when  in  Canada,  and  absorbed  by  other  interests 
and  responsibilities.  Lord  Sydenham,  though  he 
never  seems  to  have  reached  the  true  point  of  total 
repeal  of  the  Corn-law,  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
question  ;  and,  in  one  of  his  latest  letters  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  written  in  1841,  we  find  him  looking 
forward  to  coming  events  with  no  mean  sagacity. 

"  Your  finance  is  what  I  look  to  now  with  most  anxiety. 
I  have  told  Baring  that  I  do  not  think  yon  will  make 
anything  by  trying  to  patch.  He  may  either  go  to  work 
in  downright  earnest  with  commercial  reform,  sugar 
duties,  timber  duties,  com  duties,  and  thus  get  a  large 
revenue  by  throwing  over  {if  he  ean)  landlords,  mer- 
chants. West  Indians,  and  Buxton  &  Co. ;  or  he  may 
come  to  a  property  tax. 

*'  In  the  first  case,  nothing  but  a  general  and  decided 
attack  upon  all  these  different  monopolies — a  sort  of 
commercial  reform  bill — ^will  give  him  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess." 

Lord  Sydenham  seems  to  have  thought  the 
Whig  scheme  of  a  fixed  duty  on  com,  wi^  a  mo- 
dification of  the  Sugar  Duties,  a  very  satisfactory 
"  Commercial  Reform  Bill ;"  and  when  he  learned 
the  tactics  of  the  Whigs  for  the  ticklish  session  of 
1841,  and  when  their  defeat  was  understood  to  be 
impending,  he  again  thus  wrote  to  Lord  John : — 

12lA  June, — "  The  last  accounts  I  have,  make  me  think 
that  the  whole  of  your  plan  is  likely  to  be  upset  by  the 
Tories  and  the  class  interests.  But,  never  mind.  The 
seed  is  sown — and  the  flag  of  commercial  reform  is  at 
last  unfiurled,  aud  sooner  or  later  it  must  triumph.  The 
debate  of  the  18th  May  (my  latest  news)  tells  me  no- 
thing of  what  your  course  will  be  ;  but  I  trust,  for  your 
own  sakes  and  that  of  the  cause,  that  you  will  not  have 
abandoned  the  helm  to  the  Tories  upon  the  mere  defeat 
upon  the  Sugar  Duties,  which  was,  of  course,  inevitable. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  having  once  entered  upon  this  new 
contest,  you  are  bound  to  proceed  with  it.  If  they  beat 
you  on  Sugar,  give  them  Timber  ;  if  they  beat  you  on 
that,  give  them  Com.  The  discussions  must  benefit  you, 
and  mmt  iigure  them.  And  when  beaten  on  all,  and 
your  course  of  policy  fairly  before  the  country,  test  it 
with  a  dissolution,  which,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  give  you  a  majority,  or  render  resignation  un- 
necessary, will  at  least  have  ranged  parties  under  the 
new  banners,  both  on  one  side  and  the  other,  and  en- 
able you  to  forte  jfour  meaeuree  on  another  gotemmentf 
should  your  own  not  get  back." 

Lord  John  has  not  yet  tried  the  fcreing  of  his 
old  measures ;  probably  from  guessing  Uiat  the 
specified  measures  are  not  those  that  can  be  forced, 
while  the  Tory  government  is  strong  to  oppose 
them,  and  the  nation  indifierent  to  their  success. 
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or  to  anything  save  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
and  other  sweeping  fiscal  changes,  which,  appar- 
ently, he  has  not  yet  contemplated. 

On  the  dissolution  which  followed  the  dismissal 
of  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry,  Mr.  Poulett  Thom- 
son was  reelected  for  Manchester  by  a  large  ma- 
jority ;  and  on  the  disruption  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Bhort-Uyed  government,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Whigs  to  power,  he  resumed  his  former  office  at 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  now  with  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet.  He  was  now  liable  to  frequent  and 
severe  attacks  of  gout,  probably  accelerated  by  the 
burthen  of  his  harassing  official  duties;  but  the 
leisure  of  the  Parliamentary  recesses,  spent  in  the 
country,  or  in  travelling,  generally,  enabled  him 
to  weather  another  campaign. 

The  disciple  of  Bentbiam,  and  the  friend  of  Dr. 
Bo  wring,  was  necessarily  (?)  gagged, — ^had  his 
hands  tied  up  by  his  place  in  the  government ;  but 
if  now  ulent  on  what  are  erroneously  called  party 
questions,  Mr.  Thomson  made  up  for  taciturnity 
or  Bupineness  on  organic  measures,  by  close  atten- 
tion to  the  national  interests  of  commerce,  and  by 
his  persevering  efforts  to  remove  obstructions  and 
improve  the  commercial  relations  of  the  country 
with  other  States.  Had  he  been  spared,  and  re- 
mained at  home— his  true  place,  well-timed  and 
valuable  as  were  his  services  in  Canada — so  many 
hostUe  Tariffs  might  not  now  have  dismayed  our 
merchants,  and  crippled  our  commerce  and  resources. 
We  are  here  tempted  to  quote  the  brief  account  of 
an  affi&ir  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by 
the  friends  of  Free  Trade.  The  Commission  of 
1881-1834,  the  object  of  which  was  to  establish 
satisfactory  commercial  aiTangements  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  had  completely  failed;  and  another 
of  1838-1839  was  also  abortive;  though  something 
was  done,  when  a  door  had  been  opened  through 
the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Thomson.  But  he 
did  more;  and  now  we  come  to  our  quotation, 
which  is  become  most  important  in  its  last  clause. 

With  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  other  German  States, 
Mr.  Thomson  made  frequent  efforts  to  extend  our  com- 
mercial relations.  The  ZoUyerein,  or  union  of  the  several 
states  of  Germany  with  Prussia  under  a  common  tariff 
and  system  of  customs  laws,  in  1833  and  afterwards,  was 
never  regarded  by  Mr.  Thomson  with  the  apprehension 
and  alarm  with  which  it  was  viewed  in  many  quarters. 
On  the  contrary,  he  clearly  saw  that  a  change  which 
loosened  the  fetters  hitherto  shackling  the  industry  of 
an  European  population  of  thirty  millions,  and  gave 
room  for  the  development  of  their  natural  resources, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  eventually  beneficial  to  all 
neighbouring  countries.  It  did  not  necessarily  follow, 
from  a  fusion  of  all  the  separate  conflicting  tariffia  of 
Germany  into  one,  that  the  character  of  that  one  should 
be  more  hostile  to  British  intereste  than  the  medley 
preceding  it ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  afforded  an  avail- 
able opening  for  the  negotiation,  with  the  representa- 
tives of  all  Germany  in  a  body,  of  a  treaty  of  commerce 
offering  new  benefita  to  British  industry.  Mr.  Thomson 
saw  and  determined  to  avail  himself  of  this  opening. 
He  obtained  from  Mr.  Macgregor— a  gentleman  fully  im- 
bued with  his  own  yiews  on  international  conunexce,  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  poUticai  and  material 
condition  of  the  German  States — a  report  on  the  effect 
of  the  **  Union  '*  on  manufacturing  industry  in  Germany, 
and  on  the  sale  and  use  of  British  manufkctures  there. 

This  report  led  Mr.  Thomson  to  tiie  conclusion,  that 
to  preserve  and  increase  the  long-existii^;  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Germany,  which  in  value  is 


second  to  none,  except  that  between  England  and  i\a 
United  States  of  America,  it  was  necessary  to  propose  i 
reduction  in  our  import  duties  on  the  lea^g  articles  of 
German  produce,  in  return  for  similar  conceasioiu  by  the 
Union  in  fiivour  of  British  manufketures. 

To  pave  the  way  for  such  an  anangeBtBt,Hr.  Thoa- 
son  despatched  Mr.  Macgregor,  in  1836,  as  Brituh  em- 
missioner,  to  attend  the  Congress  of  Deputiea  from  Um 
several  states  of  the  Union,  which  was  held  at  Monidi 
in  August  of  that  year,  fbr  the  purpose  of  rerimng  Hat 
tariff  of  1888. 

The  results  of  this  mission  would  have  been  peiftctlj 
successftil  in  obtaining  reductions  of  the  Germtn  tariff 
in  favour  of  British  manufactures,  had  it  been  posdbk 
for  concessions  to  be  offered  in  return  upon  two  pointi 
of  great  value  to  Germany,  vis..  Corn  and  Tihbes.  Ex- 
tracts f^m  Mr.  liacgregor's  correspondence  to  thit 
effect  were  read  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  in  his  speech 
on  the  Com  Laws  in  the  session  of  1889.  The  reply  be 
met  with,  generally,  to  propositions  for  an  improTed  tariff 
in  &vour  of  England  was  this  : — "  We  are  all  desirooi 
to  trade  fireely  with  you  ;  hut  a  reduOMn  of  fmr  Cm- 
dutiei  to  a  ju^ed  rate  must  be  the  preliminarj  of  any  ns- 
derstaading  as  to  a  reduction  on  our  part  of  duties « 
your  commodities." 

On  this  essential  point  Mr.  Thoras<m's  bsads  wtn^d 
course,  tied  by  the  inrincible  resistance  of  the  sapporten 
of  the  British  Com  Laws.  Had  there  been  any  possibi- 
lity of  carrying  a  modification  of  those  laws,  saeh  u  a 
fixed  duty  of  8s.,  or  even  lOs.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  it 
was  Mr.  Thomson's  intention  to  propose  a  new  tmrty 
of  commerce  to  the  States  of  the  ZollTerein,wliidt  be 
had  every  reason  to  know  would  have  been  readily  u- 
sented  to  by  them,  on  terms  highly  favourable  to  Briti^ 
eoBuneree  and  manufiutures.  The  opinion  he  had  en- 
tertained fVom  the  first  of  the  Germanic  CoBtons'  ni« 
was  proved  to  be  correct.  It%$  not  that  mniou,  tet  mt 
<ncn  reHrietite  commercial  legidature,  espeeiaUjf  our  Gari- 
dutieSf  tthich  cheek  and  diminith  our  e^tpotU  to  Geman^, 
In  respect  to  Austria,  Mr.  Thomson's  eflfbrts  to  obtab 
improYcd  commercial  relations  were,  however,  crowned 
with  success. 

The  opinions  of  Lord  Sydenhans's  biographer  oi 
the  Com  Laws  are  enlightened  and  sound,  thoogli 
he  inclines  to  the  Whig  scheme  of  a  fixed  duty. 
He  jnstly  says,  that  so  long  aa  we  lefose  to  admit 
the  staple  productions  of  Europe  and  Americi  on 
terms  of  fair  reciprocity,  these  countries  will  eoo- 
tinue  to  maintun  tarifia  of  -&  hostik  chataeter  to- 
wards us — and  to  strengthen  this  opinion,  he  quot« 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  his  brother  froia 
M.  Anisson  :^ 

{Trantlated.)  «  Paris,  AprU  \%  1«3$. 

**  I  have  followed,  with  great  interest,  your  diseeiMM 
on  the  Com  Lawt,  and  have  seen  with  pain  how  littk 
progress  the  question  mskes.  This  is  a  terrible  up- 
ment  against  those  who  are  struggling  here  for  foa- 
mercial  liberty  ;  and  certain  recent  words  of  Lord  Mo- 
bourne  do  not  better  our  position  when  we  attempt  ^ 
base  it  on  the  experience  of  fiigland.  All  thte  is  m- 
dening  to  those  who  have  only  at  heart  tiie  triivpb  « 
truth,  the  general  interests  of  hnmaaity,  and  the  pro- 
gress and  union  of  European  society." 

When  Lord  Sydenham  accepted  oflSce  in  18^ 
and  again  in  1835,  he,  on  both  oocasbnsi  stipuUtei 
that  he  should  have  liberty  to  advocate  a  cbssgc 
in  the  Com  Laws. 

In  1830,  when  called  on  to  accept  place  m<^^ 
gOTcmment  of  Lord  Grey,  he  declined  it  unlcsi  wHfcwj 
stipulation  that  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  wpak  «d 
Tote  for  an  alteration  of  the  existing  Com  Law.  U  1»9« 
he  vindicated  that  right ;  and  in  the  fooe  of  the  e«lo^^ 
of  many  of  his  frien£  who  strongly  dissuaded  biv  o^' 
the  course,  and  of  much  public  and  pritate  »*^*^»^ 
spoke  powerfhlly  in  fovour  of  such  a  chiage,  ifl  ^^ 
reply  to  his  colleague  in  the  governmeBi,  Sr  tlsaa 
Graham.    In  18S6  he  Joined  the  fOTemmsBt  s|ui  •• 
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ihd  dftnie  eondilion ;  and  in  1839,  he  spoke  at  great 
length,  and  voted  in  favonr  of  Ifr.  Yillier's  motion  for  a 

eommittee It  was  therefbre  in 

BO  degree  owing  to  Any  Inkewarmneei  or  deflcieney  of 
■Mkl  on  liie  port  upon  this  meet  vital  question,  that  the 
deUy  took  place  in  its  adroeaey  by  the  gOTemment  of 
wbioh  he  was  a  member.  That  delay  may  be  ftur  more 
justly  impnted,  if  blame  exist  anywhere,  to  the  parties 
moat  directly  interested  in  the  qae8tion--the  mannfae- 
turing  and  commercial  classes,  who  so  long  slumbered 
oTer  it,  and  conld  not  be  roused  from  their  torpor  by 
the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Thomson  himself,  and  other 
more  fStt^slgfat^d  members  of  those  classes,  until  the  crisis 
which  he  and  they  anticipated  had  actually  arrired ; 
when  the  diminished  demand  of  foreign  nations,  pre* 
vcnled  by  the  Com  Law  from  becoming  onr  customers, 
had  brought  on  an  amount  of  pressure  and  distress, 
threatening  the  decay  and  destitution  of  large  por- 
tions  of  our  manufiicturing  and  commercial  industry, 
which  depend  for  their  existence  on  foreign  demand. 

So  long  as  this  torpor  existed,  so  long  as  the  public 
ont  of  doors  appeared  careless  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Thom- 
«en  could  not  but  yield  to  the  argument  of  his  colleagues, 
which  was  based  on  the  indisputable  Ikti,  that  to  bring 
it  forward  was  to  break  up  the  goyemment ;  and  whilst 
other  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  remained  nnsettled,  and  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  a  liberal  ministry,  it  appeared  to  him,  and  to 
thoee  who  agreed  in  his  opinions,  right  to  suspend  their 
determination,  and  defer  the  irrerocable  step  of  a  min- 
isterial declaration  in  favour  of  a  great  change  in  ^e 
Com  Law. 

Lord  Sydenham's  zealous  biographer  daims  the 
merit  for  him,  while  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Trade^  of  having  introdttoed  many  nseful  measnres 
and  alterations.  These  are  points  which,  we  ima- 
gine, no  one  will  be  inclined  to  dispute. 

Mr,  Thomson's  delicate  state  of  health,  which  the 
late  sittings  of  the  House  of  Commons  greatly  ag- 
gravated, and  the  difficulty  the  Whigs  had  of  find- 
ing a  better,  or  so  eligible  a  man,  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  government  of  Canada.  The  choice 
seems  to  have  originated  with  his  friend  Lord  A1- 
thoxpe  ;  and  his  able  and  successful  management 
of  tint  Canadas  at  a  very  critical  period,  completely 
justified  his  lordship's  sagacity. 

On  hia  fortieth  birth-day,  Mr.  Thomson  em- 
harked  at  Portsmouth  for  his  new  government,  his 
health  already  bo  much  shattered  as  to  excite  a 
presentiment,  in  which  the  relatives  who  saw  him 
embark  shared,  that  he  might  never  return  in  life. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sorry  to  escape, 
for  a  time,  from  the  difficulties  and  disgraces  which 
wen  impending  over  the  Whig  government ;  which 
had,  by  this  time,  become  very  unpopular.  The 
following  extract  from  the  private  journal,  which 
he  kept  on  ship -board,  fully  explains  his  feelings 
of  his  ovm  position  at  this  juncture : — 

**  Saturday,  Sept.  21, 1839.— I  have  thought  a  good 
deal,  within  the  laist  few  days,  of  my  position  ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  I  think  I  have  done  right,  both  on  public  and 
on  personal  grounds.  I  have  a  better  chance  of  settling 
things  in  Cwada  than  any  one  they  could  have  found  to 
go ;  and  if  I  had  not  taken  it  then,  as  I  could  not  well 
have  got  out  of  the  government,  I  should  have  shared  in 
the  disgrace  next  session.  It  is  a  grent  field,  too,  if  I 
bring  abont  the  union,  and  stay  for  a  year  to  meet  the 
United  Assembly,  and  set  them  to  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  England  there  is  little  to  be  done  by  me.  At 
the  Exchequer  all  that  can  be  hoped  is  to  get  through 
some  BAD  tax.  There  is  no  chance  of  carrying  the 
House  with  one  for  any  great  commercial  reforms,  tim* 
her,  eom,tugar,  &c.;  party  and  private  interests  will 
prevent  St.    If  Peel  were  in,  be  might  do  this;  as  he 


could  muzzle  or  keep  away  his  Tory  allies,  and  we  should 
support  him.  If  he  got  in  and  had  courage,  what  a  field 
for  him  !    But  he  has  not  I 

^  On  private  grounds  I  think  it  good,  too.  'Tis  strange, 
however,  that  the  office  which  was  ones  the  object  of  my 
greatest  ambition  (the  Exchequer)  should  now  be  so 
disagreeable  to  me  that  I  Will  give  up  the  Cabinet  and 
Parliament  to  avoid  it.  After  all,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  Manchester  are  no  longer  what  they  were  to 
me.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  improved  in  speaking — 
rather  gone  back.  Perhaps  in  Opposition,  with  more 
time  to  prepare,  I  might  rally  again ;  but  I  do  not  feel 
sure  of  it.  I  am  grown  rather  nervous  about  it.  The 
interruption  and  noise  which  prevail  so  much  in  the 
House  cow  me.  I  have  certainly  made  no  good  speech 
for  two  years.  It  is  clear,  from  what  has  passed,  1 
might  have  kept  Manchester  as  long  as  I  liked.  But 
till  put  to  the  test  by  my  leaving  it,  one  could  not  help 
feeling  nervous  and  irritated  by  the  constant  complaints 
of  not  going  fiir  enough  or  going  too  far.  The  last  three 
years  have  made  a  great  change  in  me.  My  health,  I 
suppose,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it 
is  as  well  as  it  is." 

Another  passage  may  merit  extraction,  as  aifording  an 
insight  into  the  secret  sources  of  political  eminence,  in 
the  estimation  of  one  who  so  unquestionably  attained  it. 

**  Read  Life  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  It  is  a  mel- 
ancholy picture  of  talents — not  misapplied,  for  he  did 
good — but  failing  to  produce  the  effect  they  ought,  either 
for  the  public  or  their  possessor.  With  all  lus  powers 
he  never  achieved  eminence — for  want  of  perseverance. 
What  a  lesson  1  My  recollection  of  him  certainly  does 
not  justify  the  high  reputation  which  he  seems  to  have 
had  among  distinguished  men  who  were  his  immediate 
contemporaries.  But  life,  and  especially  the  life  of  pub- 
lic men,  has  been  fkr  more  active  of  late  years  ;  and  his 
character  was  not  that  of  an  active  man.  He  was  more 
fitted  to  embellish  society  at  Holland  House,  when  there 
was  time  for  literary  and  philosophical  discussion,  than 
for  the  duties  of  an  actif  e  statesman  in  these  latter  days, 
or  even  for  the  conversation  of  those  who  now  form  so- 
ciety in  the  political  circles  in  which  I  move,  and  which 
he  then  moved  in.  It  is  strange,  though,  that  I,  who 
never  had  half  his  recommendations  to  the  Whig  aristo- 
cracy, and  not  a  tithe  of  his  talent,  nor  a  hundredth  part 
of  his  information,  should  have  been  in  office  with  him 
as  his  superior,  and  for  five  years  a  Cabinet  Minister.  I 
believe  that  the  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
pendence of  the  one  and  the  independence  of  the  other. 
The  knowledge  that  I  wanted  not  office  for  the  sake  of 
money,  nor  patronage  to  procure  me  a  seat,  has  done  for 
me  that  which  his  superior  talents  and  knowledge,  want- 
ing both,  could  not  do." 

This  is  probably  the  most  valuable  passage  in 
the  vdiole  Memoir. 

With  the  elaborate  histoiy  of  Lord  Sydenham's 
administration  in  Canada  we  shall  not  intermeddle ; 
but  the  narrative  of  public  measures  and  afiairs  is 
agreeably  relieved  by  notes  and  extracts  from  the 
private  letters  of  the  Governor-general  while  on 
his  progresses  through  the  different  provinces ;  and 
these  are  of  more  general  interest.  Lower  Canada 
he  did  not  admire.  The  following  is  the  extract 
of  a  letter  written  in  August  1840,  and  dated  from 
Drummondville,  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara : — 

''  Here  I  am  on  my  road  to  the  West,  and  with  the 
windows  and  balcony  of  my  rooms  facing  the  most  mag- 
nificent sight  on  earth,  with  beautiful  weather  ;  and,  if 
they  would  only  give  me  a  minute's  respite  from  busi- 
ness and  show,  very  much  disposed  to  ei^oy  myself.  I 
arrived  on  Sunday,  and  mean  to  complete  my  week 
nearly.  As  for  attempting  to  describe  the  Fslls,  it  is 
impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  them.  Vulgarly  they 
are  only  two  great  milldams,  and  in  painting  they  can 
only  appear  so  ;  but  the  effiect  they  produce  on  the  mind 
from  their  magixitudA  '^  indescribable. 

^  We  hav«  a  y^ost  ^  Yuike9S|  either  in  the  housci  or 
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arriTing  dail/  from  the  opposite  shore,  a  gun-shot  off,  to 
see  Mr.  Goremor  Thomson.  Yon  never  saw  or  ean 
imagine  snch  a  set  of  people  ;  bnt  they  are  great  ftin.  I 
gaye  them  a  review  yesterday  of  the  9Sd,  a  Highland 
regiment  in  kUUf  which  delighted  them  not  a  little,  I 
guess.  I  oTorheard  one  of  them  say ''  I  guess  these  Bri- 
tishers do  it  a'most  as  handsome  as  the  Bu&lo  Citizen 
Militia !'  Another  said  to  me  to-day,  meaning,  I  pre- 
sume, to  pay  me  the  highest  compliment,  *  I  opinionate 
that  you  are  very  like  our  old  Hickory'  (Jackson) — 
*  you  damu  them  oTerlasting  locusts  of  place-goers,  and 
wo'n*t  stand  no«f>  but  your  own  ;* — pretty  true,  by-the- 
by.  Yesterday,  on  the  balcony,  a  Yankee  lady  was  walk- 
ing with  her  little  girl ;  the  child  said, '  Mamma,  I  can't 
bear  this.'  Upon  which  mamma  looked  daggers  at  her, 
and  said, '  How  can  you  talk  so  before  the  GoTeraor  I 
You  diould  say,  I  can't  tolerate  this.'  Snch  is  their 
delicacy  of  language.  What  it  is,  practically,  you  may 
imagine  from  the  circumstance  of  my  bed-room's  opening 
on  a  balcony  that  is  common  to  the  house  ;  and  there  is 
not  a  young  lady  in  the  h^tel  who  does  not  walk  up  and 
down  staring  into  the  window  of  the  room,  which  is 
about  eight  feet  square,  erery  morning  whilst  I  am  going 
through  all  the  processes  of  my  toilet." 

From  the  Bay  of  Quints,  when  be  had  nearly 
completed  his  progress  through  the  upper  proyince, 
we  find  him  again  writing : — 

^  This  tour  has  indeed  been  a  triumph — a  series  of 
ovations.  You  can  conceive  nothing  more  gratifying 
than  my  progress  through  Upper  Canada,  especially  in 
the  west :  nor,  indeed,  with  one  exception,  anything 
more  fortunate  ;  for  I  have  had  beautiful  weather  and 
good  health,  and  have  been  able  to  keep  my  time  very 
exactly  at  the  different  places,  so  as  to  receive  all  in- 
tended honours,  and  satisfy  and  please  the  people. 

"  That  exception  was  Lake  Erie.  The  Government 
steamer  in  which  I  embarked  was  altogether  the  filthiest 
and  vilest  concern  which  ever  floated  on  water.  Admi- 
raU^y  not  Provincial,  of  course  ;  and  my  patriotism  pre- 
vented me  from  hiring  a  Yankee  steam-boat  instead, 
which  would  have  conveyed  me  safely  and  comfortably. 
We  had  a  storm  on  the  lake,  and  got  very  nearly  lost ; 
and  what  was  as  bad,  I  could  put  in  nowhere  to  see  the 
coast,  but  was  obliged  to  run  for  Amherstburg.  The 
same  thing  happened  on  Lake  Huron,  where  the  sea 
runs  as  high  as  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  and,  to  complete 
the  catastrophe,  in  running  up  the  River  Thames  to 
Chatham,  away  went  the  rudder  and  tiller,  both  as  rot- 
ten as  touchwood.  So  I  abandoned  *  the  Toronto'  to  cut 
a  fresh  rudder  out  of  the  woods,  and  vras  right  glad  to 
get  the  rest  of  my  tour  by  land. 

'  I  had  a  carriage  on  board  and  plenty  of  saddle- 
horses  ;  and  as  the  roads  are  not  impassable  at  this  time 
of  year,  on  horseback  at  least,  I  made  it  out  admirably. 

''Amherstburg,  Sandwich,  Biver  St.  Clair,  Lake 
Huron,  Goderich,  Chatham,  London,  Woodstock,  Brant- 
ford,  Simcoe,  the  Talbot  Road  and  Settlement,  Hamil- 
ton, Dundas,  and  so  back  to  Toronto.  You  can  follow 
me  on  a  map.  From  Toronto  across  Lake  Simcoe  to 
Penetanguialiine  on  Lake  Huron  again,  and  back  to  To- 
ronto, which  I  left  again  last  night  for  Uie  Bay  of  Quints. 
AU  parties  uniting  in  addresses  at  every  place,  ftill  of 
confidence  in  my  government,  and  of  a  determination  to 
forget  their  former  disputes.  Escorts  of  two  and  three 
hundred  fiumers  on  horseback  at  every  place  from  town- 
ship to  township,  with  all  the  et  ceteras  of  guns,  music, 
and  flags.  What  is  of  more  importance,  my  candidates 
everywhere  taken  for  the  ensuing  elections  ;  in  short, 
such  unanimity  and  confidence  I  never  saw,  and  it 
augurs  well  for  the  ftiture 

But,  apart  from  all  this  political  eff'ect,  I  am  delighted 
to  have  seen  this  part  of  the  country  ;  I  mean  the  great 
district,  nearly  as  large  as  Ireland,  placed  between  the 
three  lakes — Erie,  Ontario,  and  Huron.  You  can  con- 
ceive nothing  finer  I  The  most  magnificent  soil  in  the 
world — four  feet  of  vegetable  mould — a  climate  cer- 
tainly the  best  in  North  America — the  greater  part  of  it 
admirably  watered.  In  a  word,  there  is  land  enou|^ 
and  capabilities  enough  for  some  millions  of  people^  and 


for  one  of  the  finest  provinces  in  the  world;  tke  most 
perfect  contrast  to  that  miserable  strip  of  land  along  the 
St.  Lavrrence,  called  Lower  Ouiada,  which  hai  gives  ao 
much  trouble.  I  shall  fix  the  capital  of  the  United 
Province  in  this  one  of  eonrse."        .... 

''I  have  sent  home  a  long  Report  on  Emigntioo, 
which  some  of  you  won't  like  because  it  tells  the  tnih, 
and  declares  that  to  throw  starving  and  diseased  paapen 
under  the  rock  at  Quebec  ought  to  be  ponidable  as 
viurder.    Send  me  out  good,  stout  English  peannti,  who 
know  what  work  is ;  give  them  the  means  of  getting  op 
the  country  600  or  700  miles  where  it  is  to  be  bid ;  ud 
I  will  take  as  many  as  you  can  get,  and  promise  then 
independence.    Or  give  me  some  yeomen  with  s  few 
hundred  pounds  each,  and  let  them  take  prudent  «Im 
— buy  cleared  farme — not  throw  themselves  into  the  huh, 
where  they  are  as  helpless  as  they  would  be  in  the  Grett 
Desert ;  and  I  will  secure  them  comfort  and  perfect  in- 
dependence at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  yean— hot  not 
money.    TluU  is  a  thing  never  to  be  mentioned.   Pigs, 
pork,  fiour,  potatoes,  horses  to  ride,  cows  to  milk;  hot 
you  must  eat  all  you  produce,  for  devil  a  pnrchsaer  is  to 
be  found.    However,  the  man's  chief  wants  an  sop- 
plied,  and  those  of  his  family ;  he  has  no  rent  or  tixes 
to  pay,  and  he  ought  to  be  satisfied.    Bnt  send  me  bs 
Irish  paupers ;  nor  young  gentlemen  with  £500  or  £600, 
who  fiuicy  that  upon  that  they  may  be  idle,ind  ue 
hardly  used  because  they  cannot  get  £200  or  £M 
a-year  income  in  return  for  it.    The  Province  ibfidately 
teems  with  persons  of  this  character — ^lawyers,  broken- 
down  merchants,  clerks,  soldiers — ^who  have  come  oot 
here  to  fkrm ;  lost  their  money  through  their  ignoniKe 
of  the  business ;  or  have  been  unable  to  brook  plentj 
without  the  eigoyments  of  civilised  life— the  lot  of  those 
who  succeed  best ;  and  all  these  are  applicants  ftf 
places,  of  which  there  is  one  perhaps  to  one  hoBdred 
candidates.    So  you  see  competition  is  nearly  as  life 
here  as  in  the  mother-country." 
And  again,  at  another  date,  he  writes — 
**  I  told  you  in  my  last  that  Wakefield*!  dectrios 
won't  do  in  Canada.    To  force  concentration  hen  is  the 
greatest  of  absurdities.    There  is  no  fear  of  people 
spreading  too  much.    No  man  will  go  far  into  the  woodi 
if  he  can  help  it.    The  evil  of  these  Provinces,— or  n- 
ther  of  the  Upper,  which  is  the  only  field  to  be  thoaght 
of  for  colonisation, — ^has  been  the  improrideat  grants  of 
land  to  individuals,  who  have  become  possessed  of  in- 
mense  tracts,  three-fourths  of  the  country,  which  they 
hold  without  doing  anything  to  them,  and  pnn&tis^ 
any  settlement,  even  in  their  neighbourhood,  by  theii 
reftisal  to  make  roads  and  communications.    So  ftrfroa 
a  high  price  being  essential,  as  Wakefield  has  it,  I  wooM 
willingly  gite  land  to  settlers  who  came  honifdt  to  es- 
tablish themselves,  and  would  engage  to  makeroads,  &(. 
But  there  is,  alas !  none  to  give,  except  what  is  icu- 
dered  valueless  by  the  neighbouriiood  of  these  caned 
land-jobbers,  who  cut  off  all  access  to  it.    Talk  of  a  hi^h 
price,  indeed !    I  could  buy  any  number  of  thoiua&d 
acres  of  these  people,  at  2s.  per  acre.** 

The  valuable  Report  on  Emigration  aUuded  to 
above,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Life.  In 
Canada,  Lord  Sydenham's  health  saffured  both  £n>m 
his  onerous  duties  and  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
climate  ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1841,  we  find  him 
complaining  not  merely  of  gout,  bnt  fever  and 
utter  prostration  of  strength.  When  tammer  ap- 
proached, he  left  Montreal  for  Kingston.  He  r^- 
sided  for  some  time  in  a  private  mansion  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake ;  and  his  shattered  health  was 
temporarily  benefited,  though  not  restored,  by  the 
pure  air  and  repose  of  this  residence.     He  tdl»— 

^  For  two  yean  nearly,  I  have  not  been  able  to  take 
a  stroll  without  my  hat,  or  without  the  sentinels  pi«- 
senting  arms,  and  I  eigoy  being  able  to  do  so  amann; iy* 
The  wont,  however,  is,  Uiat  I  do  not  recover  stnagth, 
which  hitherto  I  always  did  very  n^iidly  after  an  attacL 
My  work  oppresses  me  as  it  never  did  befti«»  tad  i  m 
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readj  to  hang  myeelf  hftlf-a-dozen  times  a-day.  I  am  j 
in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  aitendiog  the  opening  of  the 
BeaaioQ,  and  have,  besides,  a  ministerial  *  crisis'  on  my 
hands.  The  latter  I  shall  get  through  triumphantly; 
nnleis  my  ttand,  as  they  call  it  here,  has  lost  all  power 
over  the  members,  which  I  do  not  beUeye  to  be  the  case. 
Bat  the  excitement  and  worry  are  more  than  I  can  stand 
in  the  present  state  of  my  health,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
it  will  end.  I  long  for  September,  beyond  which  I  will 
not  stay  if  they  were  to  make  me  Duke  of  Canada  and 
Prince  of  Begiopolis,  as  this  place  is  called." 

But  with  September,  in  which  he  anticipated  his 
release,  came  his  fate.  On  the  4th  of  that  month 
Lord  Sydenham  had  his  leg  broken  hy  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  and  was  otherwise  severely  hurt*    From 


the  consequences  of  this  accident,  combined  vrith 
previous  debility,  he  died  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month ;  having,  in  the  face  of  death,  and  under 
extreme  bodily  suffering,  manifested  the  same 
energy  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  that  had 
throughout  distinguished  his  public  career.  In 
Canada,  where  he  had,  from  the  first,  been  exceed- 
ingly popular,  his  loss  was  most  deeply  felt ;  while 
at  home  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  the  go  • 
vemment  had  lost  a  hard-working  and  most  useful 
member,  and  valuable  prop ;  and  the  Free-Trade 
party  a  thorough-going  friend  in  office,  and  power- 
ful champion  in  opposition. 


AUSTRALIAN  SKETCHES. 
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No.  I.— THE  SETTLER. 


The  Australian  settlers  are  an  extraordinary 
class,  and  nearly  as  various  as  the  members  of  the 
haman  family.     There  is  first  your  dashing  settler, 
who  has  his  home-farm,  and  his  grazing  stations, 
and  who  rides  in  a  fine  chaise  like  the  aristocrat 
of  the  soil.     Then  there  is  the  outlandish  settler, 
who  lives  hundreds  of  miles  up  in  the  interior  of 
the  country — no  one  knows  where  or  how :  this 
class  are  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  amphibious  ani- 
mals, part  man,  part  wild  beast.     They  make  a 
cruise  to  Sydney,  Melbourne,  or  Adelaide,  once  in 
the  year  with  their  wool.    They  seem  to  be  in  the 
world,  but  not  of  it.     They  are  looked  upon  by 
the  more  civilized  inhabitants  as  Goths,  and  their 
strange   appearance    gazed    upon  with   wonder. 
There  seems  to  exist  an  emulation  amongst  this 
class  to  imitate  the  celebrated  Monikins  of  Cooper. 
They  think  it  a  great  honour  to  have  an  extrava- 
gant growth  of  hair ;  the  more  hair,  the  more  dis- 
tinguished appears  to  be  the  motto  of  these  monki- 
fied  men.     Then  there  is  your  swell  agriculturist, 
who  owns  several  sections  of  land,  and  farms  upon  a 
grand  scale.     This  gentleman  wears  a  Newmarket 
coat,  with  a  fine  white  handkerchief  hanging  half- 
way out,  and  carries  a  fine  tapering  riding-whip. 
He  owns  an  entire  horse ;  and  considers  himself 
a  great  man  of  the  fancy,  and  on  the  turf.    About 
race<time  he  is  in  all  his  glory,  and  is  sure  to  have 
a  horse  entered  for  the  steeple-chase,  or  hurdle- 
race  ;  he  is  to  be  seen  galloping  to  and  fro  on  the 
jrround,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  been  seized  Virith  a 
lit  of  insanity,  or  had  heard  that  the  world  was  in 
a  general  conflagration.     Then  we  arrive  by  gra- 
dation at  lower  castes.   There  is  your  dairy- farmer, 
who  makes  a  living  by  renting  cows,  which  he 
keeps  on  government  land,  and  sells  the  dairy 
produce  in  the  towns.    He  is  generally  a  married 
man,  with  a  rough,  hardy,  tearing,  industrious 
wife.      She  milks  tJie  cows,  and  makes  butter, 
cheese,  &c.  ;  while  her  husband  attends  to  the 
out-of-door  work.    I  could  easily  tell  a  dairyman 
y  his  appearance  :  they  are  the  most  industrious 
ass  in  lazy  Australia,  and  have  the  same  look  of 
ork  which  the  lower  ranks  at  home  have.     To 
ilk  wild  cows  is  a  work  of  no  little  difficulty, 
be  oowB  are  turned  loose  into  a  large  enclosed 


yard,  with  a  stall  in  the  corner  for  milking ;  the 
man  and  woman,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  dan- 
cing children,  now  set  about  the  grand  operation 
of  milking.  The  cow  is  haltered,  and  tiie  man 
attempts  to  lead  her  towards  the  stall ;  it  is,  how- 
ever of  no  use,  she  will  not  budge  a  foot.  The 
woman  and  children  now  get  long  branches  of 
trees,  and  lay  on  with  a  will,  crying,  **'  Bail  up, 
Cofiee,"  (or  whatever  name  she  is  known  by,) 
'^  bail  up."  At  last,  after  a  good  deal  of  kicking 
and  endeavours  to  get  away,  the  cow  is  got  into 
the  proper  position,  and  the  golden  fluid  caught. 

There  is  likewise,  among  settlers,  the  market-gar- 
dener, who  owns  his  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  land,  and 
grows  fruits  and  vegetables.  He  is  a  hard-working, 
industrious  man,  and  very  often  contrives  to  save 
a  good  deal  of  ready  money.  Then  there  is  the 
small  settler,  who  runs  a  few  hundred  sheep  upon 
some  friend's  station,  and  drives  a  team  of  bullocks ; 
the  settler  who  grows  hay ;  the  settler  who  makes 
a  living  by  cutting  up  timber  ;  and  a  multitude  of 
settlers  who  follow  meaner  occupations. 

With  such  small  fry,  however,  we  have  nothing 
to  do ;  and  we  shall  take  leave  of  them,  and  re- 
trace our  way  to  the  second  dass  of  settlers  men- 
tioned, viz.,  the  settlers  who  wear  the  superfluity 
of  hair,  and  reside  somewhere  far  inland. 

Reader !  if  you  were  to  cut  down  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  young  saplings  and  drive  them  upright 
into  the  ground,  and  were  you  to  cover  them  over 
with  bark  after  the  fashion  of  a  dog-kennel,  or 
rather  one  hundred  per  cent,  worse,  then  you  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  residence  of  an  outlandish 
squatter  :  the  light  of  day  breaks  in  everywhere  ; 
for  the  uprights,  which  form  the  walls  of  the  hut, 
are  open,  and  five  inches  apart.  Door  or  window 
there  is  none.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  shake- 
down, and  a  few  logs  cut  up  after  the  fashion  of 
stools  ;  an  old  tin  pannikin,  and  a  short  black  pipe. 
Extended  upon  the  shake-down  is  a  curious-look- 
ing figure,  with  red  eyes,  uncombed  locks,  and 
shaggy  whiskers.  The  figure  is  dirty ;  and  clothes 
it  has  none,  save  a  ragged  pair  of  old  inexpressibles, 
and  a  shirt,  which  last  appears  as  if  it  had  a  natural 
antipathy  to  soap  and  water.  The  figure  draws 
I  itself  up,  stretches  his  ]imb»—for  it  is  a  roan,  kind 
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reader—- gires  one  or  two  fiprowls,  and  calls  for  some 
one  outude.  A  creature  ten  times  more  dirty, 
more  ragged,  and  more  hairy  than  the  figure  on 
the  bed,  enters.  He  inquires,  in  a  dogged,  sulky 
tone  of  voice,  what  is  wanted.  "  Ah  1— ah !— give 
me  some  tea,  you  old  rabbit,"  exclaims  the  other. 
**  Don't  you  know  it  is  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  you  have  not  been  out  of  bed  to-day  ?" — "  Ah  1 
— ^yes ;  hand  me  the  pipe."  Having  disposed  the 
cup,  or  rather  the  pannikin— for  cup  there  is  none 
— ^to  his  mind  on  the  bed,  the  lazy  figure  starts 
into  a  momentary  fit  of  action.  He  gets  a  hand 
upon  an  old  boot,  very  dirty  and  very  dusty ;  this 
he  sends  at  the  head  of  the  retiring  creature,  with 
which  it  comes  in  sharp  contact,  and  sets  him 
a- swearing  at  a  great  rate.  In  retaliation,  he  gets 
his  hands  upon  a  long  flexible  reed,  and,  watching 
his  opportunity,  as  the  settler  lies  on  bed  smoking 
his  short  black  pipe,  he  extends  the  reed  towards 
him  through  one  of  the  openings  in  the  wall.  It 
approaches  the  mouth  of  the  settler  with  slow  and 
sQent  motion ;  at  last  it  comes  dose,  and  gives  a 
sudden  jerk,  when,  by  a  dexterous  movement,  the 
pipe  is  knocked  from  the  mouth  of  the  sleeping 
beauty,  and  the  tin  can  of  tea  ejected  over  his 
lovely  countenance.  He  starts  up ;  but  the  worker 
of  all  this  evil  has  vanished.— *'  That's  you,  Tim ; 
I  know  it  b ;  but  I  will  pay  you  for  this  when  I 
lay  hold  of  you — ^I  will,  by  George !  Come  here, 
and  I  will  give  you  as  sound  a  drubbing  as  ever 
you  got  in  your  hang-dog  lifetime." 

^*  I  am  going  to  drown  myself,"  squeaks  Tim. 

^'  I  am  certain  that  is  not  true  ;  you  will  never 
drown.  You  have  the  hanging-mark  on  your  ugly 
carcass." 

To  follow  the  delinquent  Tim  would  be  a  work 
of  great  difficulty ;  so  all  thoughts  of  doing  so  are 
abandoned ;  and  tiie  settler  is  fain  to  pick  up  his 
short  pipe,  a  good  deal  shorter  by  the  accident ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  he  has  sunk  into  his  former 
quiescent  state.  Night  arrives,  morning,  noon,  and 
there  he  lies,  perhaps  once  or  twice  a-day  rising  to 
partake  of  a  mutton-chop  and  a  slice  of  bread 
baked  in  the  ashes,  and  known  as  damper. 

This  state  of  things  will  sometimes  continue  for 
a  whole  week ;  then  the  settler  shakes  ofiF  the 
lazy  fit,  and  arises  after  hb  short  slumber.  He 
now  goes  forth  to  see  after  his  flocks  and  herds. 
His  barb  is  caught  and  saddled ;  and  away  he 
rides  through  the  wide  forest.  Then  guns  and 
fishing-rods  are  put  in  requisition.  Sport  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  This  week  he  works  as  much 
as  two  men ;  is  up  early,  and  goes  late  to  bed.  In 
fact,  he  seems  as  careless  of  sleep  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  one  to  be.  The  next  week  arrives,  and 
finds  him  once  more  stretched  on  the  abake-down, 
as  lazy  and  dirty  as  before. 

Sometimes,  although  rarely  enough,  some  wan- 
derer finds  his  way  to  the  station  of  the  outlandish 
settler.  It  may  be  well  taken  for  granted  that  he 
is  an  old  hand ;  for  no  one  else  would  be  so  far  in- 
land. He  is  received  with  great  hospitality  ;  and 
a  great  deal  of  smoking  and  tea-drinking  ensues. 
The  quantity  of  both  these  articles  consumed  in 
one  evening  upon  such  an  occasion,  would  exceed 
the  belief  of  an  European  reader.    He  would  think 


the  author  was  attempting  io  cram  his  rato 
across  the  seas.  But  it  is  &r  firom  unoouunon  for 
two  men  on  a  station  to  consume  a  whole  chest  of 
tea  in  five  or  six  months ;  though  a  good  desl  of  It 
may  be  wasted,  as  their  extravaganoe  in  the  ueof 
tea  knows  no  bounds.  The  traveller  may  oonndar 
himself  very  fortunate  if  he  get  any  kind  of  s  bed 
to  sleep  in.  This,  in  fact,  he  need  not  often  expect. 
He  takes  a  blanket  about  his  shoulden^  a&d  pM 
to  rest  as  comfortably  as  he  can,  glad  to  be  when 
food  and  drink  are  plenty.  Few  hsTe  tnyeM 
the  forests  of  Australia  without  being  oompeUedto 
bivouac  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  comforts  of  erer 
so  mean  a  hut  are,  therefore,  duly  appreciated. 
You  never  see  a  dainty  traveller  in  Aus^slia.  It 
would  be  a  good  joke  to  find  such  a  person  in  the 
Australian  bush. 

The  time  of  the  annual  visit  to  town  is  looked 
forward  to  with  no  ordinary  interest.  That  is  tlM 
time  for  wild  bacchanalian  gaiety ;  for  lenewin; 
their  knowledge  of  the  world,  which,  but  for  that, 
they  would  altogether  forget.  The  setUer,  leaving 
his  cot  in  the  wilderness^  and  turning  his  £ace  and 
his  attention  towards  the  civilized  world,  is  like 
the  ephemeral  butterfly  quitting  its  doll  winter 
quarters^  and  coming  at  once  into  light  tnd  nm- 
shine,  life  and  ei\joyment.  He  has  longed  for  this 
time  for  months.  At  last  his  wool  drays  an 
packed,  and  away  they  start.  After  many  weaiy 
days'  journeying  in  the  forest,  the  town  is  reachei 
The  settier  immediately  begins  his  round  of  diaa* 
pation.  At  some  of  the  taverns  he  falls  in  with 
some  other  settier  as  wild  as  himself.  They  get 
very  soon  gloriously  drunk,  and  aet  out  to  kicksp 
a  row«  They  get  a  chaise  and  drive  about  tbt 
town,  one  of  them  sitting  behind  and  playing  on  a 
bugle.  At  night,  they  imitate  the  doinga  of  a  oe^ 
tain  notorious  peer ;  and  many  are  the  jokes  they 
have  played  upon  some  of  the  unsuspecting  towu- 
people.  Knocking  at  doors  and  windows ;  fright- 
ening many  weak  and  delicate  femalei^  who  start 
from  their  sleep,  thinking  the  di^  of  judgment  hss 
arrived,  or  that  some  other  frightful  event  hash^K 
pened.  The  knock  is  repeated.— ^^  Who  ia  that  r 
screams  a  shrill  voice. 

<<  It's  only  nie,  my  dear." 

"Who  are  you?" 

**  Mr.  Jones,  ma'am." 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ?" 

«  Notiiing." 

"  Go  along  with  yon,  yon  wretch !" 

(Rap,  rap,  rap  1) 

"I  say,  what  do  you  want?" 

"  Mr.  Thomson  does  not  live  here,  does  be !" 

"No;  go  away,  will  you?" 

"  I  say,  old  girt  ^^^  7^^  S^t  anything  then  to 
eat  or  drink?" 

"  Now,  will  you  get  along  V* 

"Does  Mr.  Feiguaon  le|ge  have  when  he  ia  at 
home  ? " 

"  No,  I  don't  know  him." 

"  Or  Hookay  Walker  r 

"Go  away,  will  yon,  or  I  will  8eithedogl««- 
Bow,  wow.    Bang  goes  a  pistol.    Smash— *'^''' 
murder  I — Wretch,  ho^  murder!— oh,  I  will  1* 
murdered  ! — oh  I " 
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'^Now,  joung  gentleman^  come  with  me,  will 
yoa  ?" — ^And  exit  the  outlandish  settler  a  prisoner, 
lie  has  to  fork  out  a  crown  as  tip  to  the  Charley, 
or  go  to  durance. 

Sometimes  the  settlers  remain  as  long  as  a  week 
or  two  on  business,  and  some  of  them  as  long  as  six 
weeks.  What  business  thej  have  to  do  might  all 
be  gone  through  in  a  day  or  two.  Yet  this  is  the 
excuse  they  give  for  remaining  so  long— business 
keeps  them;  while  the  plain  truth  is,  they  are 
revelling.  And  there  is  some  excuse  for  them. 
The  joyous  time  is  only  of  yearly  occurrence. 
They  have  not  many  comforts  in  the  bush.  In 
the  end,  howeyer,  they  begin  to  be  ashamed  of 
having  been  so  long  in  town  ;  day  after  day  have 
they  been  to  start  for  the  last  month ;  and  there 
they  are.  They  disappear ;  and  you  imagine,  at  last, 
they  are  away,  when,  lo  and  behold,  some  morning, 
a  week  afterwards,  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  them 
stealing  round  some  comer,  in  an  out-of-the-way 
part  of  the  town.  You  cannot,  however,  overtake 
them,  as  they  wish  to  be  incog*  The  next  time  you 
happen  to  see  the  person,  you  inquire  whether  it 
was  he.  He  denies  vehemently  that  it  was,  and 
asserts  he  had  arrived  at  home  before  the  time 
you  mention.  Of  course  you  have  more  politeness 
than  to  give  him  a  hint  that  you  do  not  believe 
him,  although  you  are  perfectly  aware  that  he  is 
not  speaking  the  truth.  The  settler  is  prone  to 
tell  the  poor  townsfolks  crammers  about  his  ad- 
ventures with  blacks  and  bushrangers,  and  of 
having  been  all  but  bitten  by  the  deadly  yellow 
snake^  or  the  yet  more  implacable  diamond  snake.* 
You  would  suppose  him  to  be  one  of  the  cruellest 
men  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  for  he  talks  of  hav- 
i>3g  gone  out  with  his  riBe,  and  shot  the  black 
coolies  by  dozens.  He  informs  you  it  is  splendid 
sport ;  and  invites  you,  with  the  best  air  in  the 
world,  to  come  up  and  have  a  day's  shooting.  You 
can  scarcely  give  him  credit  for  being  in  earnest, 
and  you  look  into  his  face  for  some  traits  of  that 
cruelty  of  character  which  he  would  fain  make 
you  believe  he  possesses.  You  look  in  vain,  and 
are  loath  to  credit  him ;  but  his  air  is  so  grave, 
and  his  countenance  wears  such  a  solemn  aspect 
that  you  hardly  know  what  to  think, — ^in  fact 
you  are  fairly  puzzled. 

Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dashing  settler  and  the  outlandish 
settler :  the  one  is  all  show,  the  other  the  reverse. 
The  dashing  settler  emigrated  with  a  large  capital, 
and  has  mixed  in  the  best  society  at  home.  He 
wishes  to  do  things  upon  a  grand  scale,  and  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  sporting  and 
agricultural  circles.  The  papers  teem  with  com- 
mendations of  his  breed  of  cattle,  Ms  entire  horses 
and  racers.  He  never  troubles  himself  with  busi- 
ness :  he  leayes  that  to  hb  overseers ;  and  his  life 
passes  in  one  round  of  pleasure  and  gaiety. 

The  poor  outlandish  settler  wa8^perhaps,better  bom 
and  bred  than  theother ;  buthaving  littie  wealth,  and 
being  of  an  independent  mind,  he  prefers  the  lonely 


but  free  wilderness  to  a  life  of  dependence  in  the 
fashionable  world.  It  is  a  spirit  to  be  commended ; 
and  whatever  may  be  their  little  peculiarities  and 
failings,  the  heart  of  every  good  and  honourable 
man  will  go  with  them,  and  sympathize  with  them 
in  their  sylvan  hermitages.  It  is  an  act  of  self- 
denial  almost  heroic,  thus  to  cast  the  sumptuous 
bread  of  idleness  behind  them,  and  choose  a  life 
very  little  better  than  that  of  a  savage.  But  to 
many  a  noble  heart,  the  free  wilderness^  with  con- 
tent, is  far  before  the  fashionable  circles,  with 
wrangling,  discontent,  and  envy.  The  writer 
speaks  from  experience,  when  he  says  that  many 
a  noble  heart  beats  in  the  forests  of  Australia; 
many  a  clear  and  grasping  intellect  which  would 
have  shed  a  bright  lustre  over  a  name  at  the 
English  bar,  or  even  in  the  senate-house  of  St. 
Stephens ;  but,  friendless  and  poor,  they  soon  saw 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  arriving  at  an  inde- 
pendent station  in  life  in  the  overpeopled  country 
at  home,  and  they  have  sacrificed  all  for  their  in- 
dependence. It  is  a  sad  pity  thus  to  see  so  many 
right  noble-spirited  men, — who,  had  tliey  been 
bom  under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  might 
have  done  deeds  which  would  have  filled  the  world 
with  their  names^ — sobered  down  to  keepers  of 
sheep,  banished  from  the  civilized  world,  and  more 
than  half-barbarians.  Carelessness^  like  every- 
thing else,  grows  upon  a  man,  after  being  indulged 
to  a  certain  extent ;  and  after  a  term  of  years, 
these  men  become  nearly  unfit  for  society,  and 
every  year  the  rust  enters  deeper  and  deeper  into 
their  souls.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  this  is, 
that  few,  very  few,  come  into  the  colony  married. 
A  great  number  of  the  Australian  settlers  have 
moved  in  good  society  at  home,  and  are  the  scions 
of  good  and,  not  unfrequently,  of  arbtocratical  fa- 
milies. They  did  not  wish  to  marry  one  of  their 
own  standfng  in  society,  to  undergo  the  fatigues 
and  annoyances  of  an  Australian  bush-life  :  their 
proud  spirits  would  not  descend  to  marry  an  infe- 
rior, and  thus  they  have  come  alone,  and  chosen 
a  liie  of  celibacy;  for  few  of  them  ever  either 
marry  in  the  colony,  or  return  home.  The  out- 
landish settler  will  continue  the  outlandish  settler. 
He  soon  becomes  a  sort  of  a  misanthropical  anchor- 
ite, and  looks  with  a  jaundiced  eye  upon  the  world  ; 
he  loses  his  temper,  and  becomes,  in  short,  as  dts« 
contented  as  Diogenes,  but  with  a  bark  cot  to  live 
in  instead  of  the  tub  of  that  famous  cynic. 

The  Hfe,  however,  is  changing.  In  whole  dis- 
tricts of  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the 
graziers  are  married ;  and,  instead  of  the  dirty, 
slovenly  cot  of  six  feet  by  ten,  the  eye  rests  with 
pleasure  upon  the  neat  white  cottage,  overgrown 
with  some  one  of  the  beautiful  creeping  plants  in- 
digenous to  Australia ;  the  neat  parterre  of  flowers, 
and  the  fruitful  gardens ;  while  everything  about 
the  place  teUs  of  comfort  with  economy.  This  is 
a  happy  life ;  and  let  every  young  man  contem- 
plating emigrating  to  Australia,-— especially  if  his 
thoughts  are  directed  towards  grazing  or  agricul- 


^  The  diamond  snake  is  said  to  be  the  most  venomous  of  all  the  reptiles.  The  blacks  stand  in  great  dread  of 
it,  and  have  giren  it  the  name  of  "  Tumble-down  snake.*'  The  next  is  the  black  snake,  which  is  often  met  with, 
and  the  bite  of  which  is  death.  If  you  do  not  tread  upon  it,  it  will  not  attack  you,  unless  you  happen  to  intercept 
its  retreat ;  then  it  will  attack  you  furiously. 
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tuial  puTsiiitfl^— bring  a  partner  with  him  to  glad- 
den his  heart  in  a  strange  land.  He  will  have  a 
happy  life ;  and  instead  of  squandering  the  earnings 
of  a  whole  year  in  a  week  or  two  of  wild  and  insane 
dissipation,  he  will  have  a  **Jireiide"* 

The  outlandish  settler,  however,  looks  down 
npon  this  happiness  with  scorn :  he  considers  it 
effeminacy,  and  looks  upon  himself  as  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
one  or  two  married  couples  settle  near  him,  he  be- 
comes uncomfortable,  and  is  indignant  at  his  pri- 
vacy being  disturbed  in  this  rude  manner.  He 
clumges  his  quarters, and  goes  several  hundred  miles 
farther  up  the  country.  In  this  manner  will  these 
settlers  become  extinct  in  a  few  years,  and,  like 
the  overlandersy  nothing  of  them  will  remain  but 
the  name.  They  are,  however,  an  order  that  well 
deserve  to  be  noticed ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but, 
in  after  days,  much  will  be  thought  of,  and  written 
regarding  them.  To  rescue  from  oblivion  a  few 
particulars  which  may  be  deemed  interesting  re- 
garding the  first  inhabitants  and  settlers  of  Aus- 
tralia was  the  principal  object  with  the  writer  of 
these  excursive  sketches.  He  proposes  to  give  to  the 
world  all  that  he  knows  that  is  interesting ;  and  in 
speaking  of  the  overlander  and  outlandish  settler, 
he  has  had  a  subject  to  his  mind.  He  loves  these 
classes  of  men  for  their  very  eccentricities. 

In  personal  appearance,  the  outlandish  settler 
resembles  the  overlander:  he  is  dirty,  badly 
clothed,  and  with  a  head  and  face  of  hair  that»  of 
a  certainty,  has  not  come  into  contact  with  a  razor, 
scissors,  or  comb,  for  many  a  long  year.  He  cares 
nothing  for  your  opinion  of  him  :  laugh,  if  you 
like,  you  are.  made  quite  welcome ;  for  he  is  happy 
to  see  fools'  mirth,  as  he  will  soon  inform  you ; 
and  he  would  be  sorry  to  be  taken  for  an  ordinary 
person,  one  of  your  every-day  family  small  tea- 
party  men,  against  whom,  by  the  way,  he  enter- 
tains a  mortal  aversion.  He  cares  not  one  straw 
for  the  world  :  it  and  he  have  long  since  ceased  to 
have  anything  in  common :  they  have  parted  com- 
pany— ^the  world  has  treated  him  with  neglect  and 
scorn,  which  he  now  throws  back  with  interest. 

The  only  feeling  which  outlives  this  supineness 
is  love  for  home.  Few,  even  of  the  most  cynical, 
can  resist  that  all-powerful  feeling.  They  have 
made  up  their  minds  not  to  return,  unless  with  an 
independent  fortune.  It  is  all  well  enough,  the 
outlandish  settler  remarks,  to  talk  of  friends  ;  but 
it  is  not  so  pleasant  for  a  proud  heart  to  be  among 
friends  poor  or  dependent.  He  is  generally  far 
from  a  provident  individual ;  for  he  spends  all  the 
ready  cash  he  possesses  when  upon  his  annual  visit 
to  town :  the  true  outlandish  settler  would  scorn 
to  take  a  single  sixpence  away  with  him.  Hence 
a  fortune  is  seldom  acquired,  or,  by  the  time  that 
it  is  arrived  at^  he  has  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  life,  that  he  thinks  he  could  not  be  happy  with 
anything  else,  and  he  will  not  change.  Neverthe- 
less, speak  but  of  home,  and  the  tear  will  start, 
and  the  very  tone  of  the  voice  will  change. 
Strange !  I  h&ve  heard  men  of  great  experience  of 


the  human  heart  say,  that,  durin^the  whole  couse 
of  their  experience,  never  did  they  meet  any  one, 
however  abandoned  or  callous-hearted,  bat  hsd 
some  feeling  of  regard  for  the  home  and  friends  of 
early  days.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  paiest 
of  the  human  afiections,  and  seems  to  be  one  of  tiie 
strongest  implanted  in  the  hearts  The  oommnni- 
cations  of  the  outlandish  settler  with  home,  if  that 
home  lies  in  the  distant  isles  of  Britain,  are  very 
much  interrupted  by  the  distance,  and  the  rare 
chance  of  his  receiving  his  letters  oftener  than 
once  a-year ;  and,  perhaps,  by  the  time  be  mrti 
in  town,  his  letters  are  mislaid,  unless  he  be  known 
at  the  post-office.  In  this  way  years  may  elapse 
without  his  receiving  an  answer  to  any  letter  he 
may  send  home.  The  hunting  for  letters  fomb 
the  last  part  of  the  business  of  an  outlandish  set- 
tler ;  and  when  he  draws  the  price  of  his  wool^ 
he  generally  puts  a  pound-note  into  the  bands  of 
some  one  for  the  purpose.  When  he  neglects  to  do 
so,  he  is  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  pay  for  them ; 
or  if  he  does  not  like  to  do  this  for  very  shame, 
or  cannot  find  any  one  to  trust  him,  (for  the  credit 
of  a  settler  after  shearing-time  is  but  indiffer- 
ent,) he  is  under  the  necessity  of  going  without 
his  letters.  When  he  has  every  other  bosiDesa 
finished,  and  his  money  all  spent,  he  orders  hL> 
horse  to  be  saddled,  and  proceeds  to  the  post-office. 
He  gets  his  letters,  stuffs  them  into  his  pocket,  aD^ 
rides  away ;  he  has  not  a  sixpence  left  to  pay  his 
expenses  home,  and  is  often  obliged  to  make  mean 
shifts,  or  draw  upon  his  agent  in  town,  if  be  have 
any  credit  there.  At  the  first  leisure  hour  be  opens 
his  letters :  he  would  not  do  so  when  in  town,  ts 
there  might  be  bad  news  which  would  break  m 
upon  his  pleasures ;  and  he  has  set  down  a  certain 
routine,  which  b  on  no  account  to  be  disturbed. 

The  ottthindish  settler  finds  himself  at  the  olJ 
dirty  hut  again  ;  and,  after  a  few  days,  sinks  down 
into  the  same  state  of  apathy  as  before.  He  ha^, 
however,  the  war  now  to  carry  on  for  twelvo 
months  ;  he  has  wages  to  pay,  and  neceKsries  U> 
purchase,  and  he  has  not  Uie  wherewitbal ;  he  is 
in  a  perfect  state  of  bewilderment  and  difficnlty  f^r 
twelve  months,  until  the  next  wool  season  arrirrs. 
Experience  might  have  taught  him  wisdom ;  vi«I 
it  might  now  have  been  expected  that  be  would  not 
have  spent  all.  Never,  however,  was  there  a  moiv 
complete  mistake  than  to  suppose  an  ontlandbh 
settler  would  keep  money, — ^it  would  bum  a  holt? 
in  his  pocket :  so  it  all  goes,  and,  in  the  end,  he 
is  as  poor  as  ever.  So  true  b  this,  that  8ometim^, 
when  a  day's  journey  from  town,  if  the  outl«ndi^l» 
settler  should  find  that,  by  mere  accident,  a  fire 
pound  note  had  escaped  the  general  consnmption, 
from  its  having  been  put  carelessly  in  his  coat- 
pocket,  he  will  face  about^  and  return  and  sp^nd 
this  likewise.  **  Of  what  use  is  five  pounds  ?  "^he 
argues ;  "  let  it  go  and  keep  the  rest  company. 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly  in  the  characterof  theoot* 
landish  settler,  that  at  home  he  lives  in  the  plAin«»t 
and  simplest  manner  possible.  Such  things  asvuie^ 
spirits,  or  malt  liquors,  are  never  heard  of:  nt"- 


*  Tbis  simple  and  toaobing  pbnse  was  first  heard  by  the  author  in  Sootland :  it  says  more  than  a  whole  Ttdcff^ 
could  do,  to  the  heart,  of  home  and  bappiness. 
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thing  stronger  than  tea,  or  the  pure  element,  crosses 
his  lips.     Ills  food  is  of  an  equally  plain  kind  : 
Damper,  a  kind  of  hread  baked  with  plain  flour 
and  water,  without  yeast,  and  fired  in  the  ashes. 
This,  with  a  plain  chop  and  the  eyerlasting  tea, 
fonns  his  meals,  morning,  noon,  and  night.     He 
drags  his  limbs  from  the  dirty  comer  where  he 
has  been  stretched  in  indolence  and  apathy,  and 
partakes  of  this  food  with  little  relish.     He  has 
lived  on  in  this  kind  of  life  until  the  habits  of 
civilisation  and  refinement,  in  which  he  was  reared, 
relax,  by  slow  degrees,  until  they  become  altoge^ 
ther  obliterated,  and  he  sinks  into  a  state  of  demi- 
barbarism.     I  have  said  before,  and  cannot  help 
repeating  it  here,  that  it  is  both  a  lamentable  and 
melancholy  thing  to  see  many  noble  hearts  left  to 
rust  in  cold  and  barren  solitude,  until  all  the  affec- 
tions  and  finer  feelings  are  choked  up  by  careless- 
ness and  misanthropy.    What  might  not  some  of 
these  men  have  been!    The  undaunted  explorer 
conferring  everlasting  benefits  upon  the  human 
race ;  the  gallant  and  intelligent  navigator  enlarg- 
ing the  knowledge  of  science,  and  bringing  to  light 
many  grand  truths  regarding  the  natural  world ; 
the  warrior,  the  statesman,  and  the  elegant  man 
of  letters.     Some  may  perhaps  say,  that  there  are 
men  enough  left  in  the  world  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  all  the  departments  mentioned.   It  may  be 
so  ;  but  this  does  not  make  our  sympathy  with 
the  hard  fate  of  the  outlandish  settler  a  whit  the 
less. 

It  is  no  less  melancholy  to  observe,  that  although 
the  Australian  settlers  might  live  as  contented  and 
happy  as  any  class  of  men  in  the  world,  yet  the 
outlandish  settler  persists  in  his  own  mode  of  life. 
He  came  to  the  colony  poor  and  friendless;  he 
got  hold  of  a  few  sheep,  with  which  he  travelled 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  ;  he  formed  a  sta- 
tion, after  great  trouble  and  difficulty ;  he  had 
many  hardships  to  encounter,  and  to  fight  his  way 
through  tribes  of  hostile  and  warlike  Indians ;  he 
was  reared  in  the  rough,  hardy,  old  school ;  and 
dislikes,  in  his  heart,  the  new-fangled  method  of 
squatting  with  a  number  of  petticoats  and  children 
at  one's  heels.  The  outlandish  settler  will  re- 
main the  outlandish  settler  till  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  Like  all  Australian  bushmen,  the  out- 
landish settler  is  an  excellent  horseman,  especially 
if  he  have  any  cattle  upon  his  station.  The  cat- 
tle-farmers spend  a  good  part  of  their  time  on 
horseback ;  galloping  about  after  herds  as  un- 
tamed as  the  buffaloes  of  America.  They  are  an 
equestrian  race,  and  in  many  points  resemble  the 
-^ild  racers  of  the  American  prairies — the  equestrian 
Indian  tribes  of  the  «  Far  West."  The  life  of  an 
Australian  grazier,  if  he  have  large  herds  of  wild 
<;attle,  is  one  of  no  ordinary  excitement.  He  has 
nohle  and  stately  herds  extending  over  vast  tracts 
of  country ;  and  he  has  to  see  that  they  do  not 
stray,  and  become  rovers  of  the  wilderness,  belong- 
ing' to,  and  owned  by  no  man.  The  herds  are 
under  the  charge  of  their  respective  keepers  or 
stoclcmen,  who  are  themselves  a  class  far  from  un- 
"worthy  of  notice.  The  stockmen  of  Australia 
have  claims  to  rank  with  any  equestrian  race  in 
the  world.    They  are  splendid  riders.    Dismount 
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one  of  them,  and  he  descends  to  the  level  of  his 
fellows ;  he  is  a  common  individual.  Place  him 
on  a  horse,  and  he  is  great ;  for  his  superiority 
soon  becomes  apparent.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a 
stockman  mounted :  he  is  so  much  at  his  ease,  and 
is  such  a  fearless,  graceful  rider.  The  horses  of 
the  stock-keepers  are  so  thoroughly  trained,  and 
have  arrived  at  such  perfection  in  turning  with  a 
sharp,  quick  movement,  that  no  one  but  a  stock- 
keeper  could  maintain  a  seat  upon  their  backs  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  herds  will  sometimes,  in 
a  very  warm  day,  start  from  their  pasture  with 
a  simultaneous  and,  apparently,  involuntary  mo- 
tion, and  rush  away  headlong  over  hill  and  dale, 
heads  down,  tails  up  :  perhaps  the  stockman  was 
asleep  upon  his  horse's  back ;  but  the  sagacious 
animal  springs  forward.  At  the  same  time  the 
stockman  is  full  of  life  ;  he  is  in  for  a  race.  Hal- 
loo ! — away  he  rides.  Miles  on  miles  are  passed, 
and  he  is  unable  to  turn  them.  He  keeps  up,  how- 
ever ;  for  he  knows  that  if  once  his  eye  loses  them, 
he  may  never  behold  them  again.  Many  runaway 
herds  reach  the  hills  and  impassable  ranges  of 
mountains,  where  they  form  into  bands  more  wild 
and  dangerous  to  approach  than  the  lion  or  tiger  of 
the  African  desert.  The  stock-keeper,  therefore, 
holds  his  way  through  rugged  chains  of  rocky  coun- 
try, brushwood  which  appears  nearly  impervious  to 
human  footsteps,  and  ravines  which  would  make 
the  most  eager  fox-hunter  in  England  quail.  No- 
thing intercepts  his  progress  :  so  long  as  the  cattle 
hold  on,  he  will  hold  on  likewise.  At  length  he 
seizes  some  favourable  opportunity,  and,  approach- 
ing the  leaders  of  the  scampering  herd,  pretty  well 
exhausted  by  this  time,  he  hits  them  severe  strokes 
with  his  long  lash.  Sometimes  the  irritated  ani- 
mals will  retaliate,  and  one  of  them  make  a  quick 
dart  at  his  aggressor.  It  is  upon  such  emergencies 
that  the  training  of  the  horse,  and  the  superior 
horsemansliip  of  the  rider  are  apparent.  The  horse 
springs  to  one  side  so  suddenly  as  often  to  have 
the  rider  half  way  round  his  belly ;  but  so  long  as 
girth  and  stirrup  hold,  the  stockman  never  loses 
his  seat.  The  furious  animal  rushes  at  empty  air, 
and,  in  a  second,  the  stockman  is  at  him  again, 
wheeling  about  and  lashing  him  violently  with  his 
short-handled  whip.  All  this  time  the  race  is  con- 
tinued as  before :  what  we  have  been  relating  forms 
but  an  interlude.  The  herd  is  seldom  turned  un- 
til the  leaders  tire  :  they  are  easily  turned  then  ; 
and  walk  back  to  their  grazing  ground  as  meek 
and  tractable  as  lambs. 

The  cattle-farmers,  or  graziers,  although  they 
leave  the  charge  of  the  herds  to  stockmen,  a^ 
themselves  splendid  riders.  Their  superiority  in 
equestrian  exercises  would  at  once  be  apparent  to 
a  stranger,  were  he  to  view,  for  the  first  time,  an 
Australian  race.  In  Australia  the  riders  are  all 
gentlemen ;  for  every  Australian  gentleman  is  a 
jockey.  At  any  race  they  excel ;  but  this  excel- 
lence is  most  apparent  in  steeple-chases  :  the  leaps 
are  positively  frightful,  and  are  what  no  jockey  in 
England  would  attempt.  More  accidents,  how- 
ever, occur  in  Australia  on  the  race-ground,  than 
in  England ;  and  there  is  often  a  most  disastrous 
array  of  killed  and  wounded.  Nothing  will  frighten 
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these  Aery  youths  when  their  blood  is  up ;  and 
they  venture  what  appears  desperate. 

In  pecuniary  matters  the  outlandish  settler  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  every  class  of  townsfolks. 
His  tavern  bills  are  run  upi  at  an  extravagant  rate, 
and  every  item  charged  double.  The  tradesmen  i 
think  they  cannot  charge  them  enough.  They  ; 
bargain  for  their  stores  at  a  certain  rate ;  and  ; 
when  the  account  is  rendered  them,  they  find  fifty 
per  cent,  has  been  added  to  the  prices  of  the  different 
articles.  They  provoke  the  merchant  and  trades- 
man very  much  by  their  absurdities.  The  out- 
landish settler  will  often  bolt  out  of  town  in  a 
drunken  fit,  and  leave  everything  unpaid :  and 
this  is  considered  a  most  exquisite  joke.  The 
creditors  in  town  have  no  alternative  but  to  wait 
with  patience  until  the  next  wool-season  brings  the 
settler  back  to  town ;  for  to  send  to  him  up  the 
country  would  be  out  of  the  question,  as,  perhaps, 
they  are  even  ignorant  of  the  part  of  the  country 
where  his  station  is  situated.  With  curses,  *'  not 
loud,  but  deep,"  the  debt  is  allowed  to  lie  over  ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  trader, 
in  his  turn,  charges  them  extravagantly. 

Thus  I  have  attempted  to  give  a  few  particulars 
regarding  this  extraordinary  class  of  men.  In 
appearance,  manners,  and  habits,  they  resemble  no 
other  class  in  the  world.  How  different  the  wild, 
dare-devil  look  of  an  Australian  settler,  from  the 
honest,  comfortable  look  of  an  English  farmer! 
Such  an  one  you  never  meet  in  the  Australian 
woods  ;  each  one  has  more  the  dark  tawny  look  of 
a  Spanish  bandit,  as  he  scours  past  you  on  hb  high- 
mettled  charger.  His  very  air  is  replete  with 
liberty ;  the  tone  of  his  voice  breathes  independence ; 
Ills  heart  leaps  with  wild  delight  to  career  over  the 
illimitable  plains,  teeming  with  aU  that  can  delight 
the  eye,  and  to  know  that  all  he  sees  is  his,  and  he 
owes  no  man  thanks.  Let  those  who  live  in  courts 
and  cities,  with  mind  and  body  enervated  by  ex- 
cess,— abject  slaves  to  their  gross  appetites^ — ^live 
on,  oppressed  by  satiety  and  ennui;  they  know 
not  the  pleasure  of  the  wild  life  of  an  Australian 
settler.  But  ^'  I  have  said  my  say,"  and  must 
bring  this  article  to  a  conclusion.  Yet  I  am 
loath  to  take  leave  of  these  wild  men :  my  mind 
lingers  fondly  with  these  "  old  men  of  the  woods ;" 
but,  as  the  reader  may  not  sympathize  with  this 
feeling,  I  shall  bid  them  adieu. 


Before  this,  however,  I  intended  to  have  said  a 
few  words  to  emigrants  past  their  prime,  who  con- 
template emigrating  to  Australia.     I  never  met 
one  who  had  been  many  years  in  the  country,  who 
liked  to  return  permanently ;  and  I  may  likewise 
add,  I  never  met  any  one  reconciled  to  the  colony 
at  first.     However  great  the  alteration  in  their 
worldly  prospects,  if  even  for  the  future  welfare  of 
themselves  and  families,  and  even  when  comfort 
cheers  where  want  had  formerly  knocked  at  the 
door,  all  find  the  change  alike :  for  Australia  is 
altogether  different  from  home ;  and  one  who  is, 
for  the  first  time,  a  stranger  to  his  native  soil, 
even  if  he  has  reached  a  brighter  and  happier  land, 
feels  all  the  poignant  grief  of  the  exile.    I  irould 
not,  therefore,  advise  middle-aged  persona,  espe- 
cially of  a  peevish,  repining  disposition,  to  emi- 
grate ;  for  such  persons  are  certain  to  find  num- 
berless grievances  ;  and  often,  by  their  misstjite- 
ments,  do  the  colony  a  serious  injury.    I  have  often 
seen  old  farmers  who  have  emigrated,  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  life  of  a  grazier.     An  an- 
ecdote of  one  of  this  class  shall  conclude  this 
paper. 

The  gentleman  who  told  it  me  was  once  reading 
in  the  town  of  Greelong.  Now,  although  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  about  this  town,  which  has  the 
lovely  bay  of  Corio  close  to  it,  cannot  be  exceeded 
in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  yet,  to  one  accustomed 
to  the  bustle  of  fairs  and  horse-races  in  England, 
and  whose  happiness  was  concentrated  in  such 
amusements,  the  town  would  be  misery.  An  old, 
stout  English  farmer,  who  had  purchased  sheep  in 
the  adjoining  country,  was  in  the  town  on  busi- 
ness, and  living  in  the  same  boarding-house  with 
my  friend.  The  way  he  commonly  passed  tbt^ 
time,  was  in  sleeping  the  whole  day,  rising  to  his 
meals.  One  day  he  came  in  about  twelve  o'clock, 
and  commenced  a  severe  essay  to  get  on  his  boots. 
After  a  struggle  of  about  ten  minutes^  he  had  got 
one  on,  and  was  resting  until  he  could  find  courage 
to  attempt  the  other.  "  I  wonder,"  he  says  to  my 
friend,  '*  there  is  no  appearance  of  breakfast.'' — 
''  Breakfast !"  replied  the  other,  staring  him  in  the 
face.  "  You  had  your  break&st  hours  ago."  — 
"  No ! "  repHed  he.—"  You  had,"  repUed  the  otb^; 
"  for  you  sat  beside  me." — **  Oh,  then,"  said  the 
farmer,  kicking  the  boot  away,  "  I  bettet  jost  go 
and  lie  down  again !" 
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A  Skort  Treattu  on  Life  Auuranee,  ftUh  the  RaU$  of 
all  the  Oficet  in  London,  Mutual,  Mixed,  and  Pro- 
prietary.    By  Frederic  Lawrence,  Esq. 

This  little  book  explains  the  general  principles  of  In- 
snranoe,  and,  by  tables,  ftimishes  the  requisite  informa- 
tion as  to  rates,  and  also  about  the  modes  of  application, 
&e.,  Ac.  The  Treatise  conclades  with  a  sensible  exhor- 
tation to  those  selfish  individaals  who  take  good  care  to 
insure  against  loss  by  fire,  which  loss  wonld  affect  them- 
selves personally,  but  take  no  care  whatever  to  insure 
against  the  loss  their  fomiUes  may  sustam  by  their 
death.    The  policies  of  '<  Life  Assurance,"  as  compared 


with  ''Fire  Assurance,"  are  eomparatiTely,  even  nov 
when  the  value  of  Assurance  begins  to  be  well  uodcr- 
stood,  very  few.  It  is,  however,  to  be  kept  in  mtad,  thst 
a  man  may  insure  against  a  contingent  loss  for  a  trifie, 
while  a  Life  Insurance  may  press  hard  on  his  means. 
Astronotntf  and  Scripture,    By  the  Rev.  T.  Mihier,  MA. 

London:  Snow. 
This  work  is  written  chiefly  for  the  use  of  sudi  piovsi  j- 
disposed  young  persons  as  love  to  trace  the  ttagtr  of 
God  in  the  grandest  of  his  visible  works.  Another  ob- 
ject is,  to  show  the  harmony  of  true  science  with  Scrip- 
ture testimonjr.    The  book  is  a  pleasing  oae. 
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Uistorif  of  Uu  War  ia  AffijUanistanyfrom  its  commence- 
ment to  it*  clou,  from  the  Journals  and  Letters  of  an 
Ofie^r  high  in  rank,  vho  hcts  served  many  years  in  the 
Indian  Army.  Edited  by  Charles  Nash^  &c.,  &o* 
London :  Thomas  Brooks. 

If  Mr.  Nash,  mstead  of. digesting  the  jonrnals  and 
letters  of  the  unnamed  officer, ''  high  in  rank/*  had  sunk 
him  altogether^  and  more  carefhlly  studied  the  various 
publications  that  have  appeared  on  the  Affghan  War,  and 
the  policy  which  led  to  it,  he  might  have  produced  a  far 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  compilation.  And  yet  it 
is  rery  evident  that  he  has  studied  and  profited  by  these 
narratives.  Those  who  have  read  the  extracts  iVom  the 
private  correspondence  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  in  Taifs 
Magazine^  mnst  know  that  Dost  Mahommed,  contrary 
to  what  is  stated  in  this  history,  never  made  obtaining 
Peshawur  a  sine  qua  non  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
English  plenipotentiary  Barnes ;  and  also,  how  far  it  is 
from  the  fact  that  Dost  Mahommed  closed  the  negotia- 
tion from  irritation,  on  the  Indian  Government  refusing 
to  comply  with  his  alleged  wishes,  and  immediately  en- 
tered into  close  correspondence  with  the  Russian  agent. 
The  trath  is,  that  it  was  in  acting  under  the  advice  of 
Sir  A.  Bumes  that  Dost  Mahommed  courteously  re- 
ceived the  Russian  agent.  But  this  is  of  less  importance 
than  the  grave  statement  that  Bumes,  when  dismissed 
from  Cabul,  or  when  he  took  leave  on  the  failure  of  his 
negotiations,  returned  to  India,  representing  to  the  Go- 
vernment the  ^  necessity  of  taking  immediate  measures 
fur  the  counteraction  of  the  intrigues  carrying  on  against 
us  /'  which  would  seem  to  represent  Bumes  as  urging 
the  war  to  which  he  was  decidedly  opposed  ;  as  that 
was  the  immediate  measure  resolved  upon.  ^  The  officer 
high  in  rank,"  as  he  has,  or  may  have  found  most  of  his 
facts  in  printed  books,  in  Lieutenant  Eyre's  Journal  for 
example,  and  other  publications,  seems  to  have  gener- 
ally drawn  his  inferences  from  the  same  sources.  There 
is  nothing  original  in  the  history,  save  the  labour  of 
compilation. 

Hints  and  Bffleetions  for  Ba^Uvfay  TratfUernand  others ; 
or  a  Journey  to  the  Phalanx.  By  Minor  Hugo, 
Three  volumes.  London  :  Earle. 

The  above  is  the  eccentric  title  of  a  series  of  eccen- 
tric and  lively  sketches  of  society,  and  strictures  on  its 
usages,  with  a  view  to  remedies  for  all  or  many  of  its 
acknowledged  evils.  The  author  bases  the  principle  of 
his  reforms  on  the  economical  and  social  doctrines  of 
-yourier.  >  His  work,  in  short,  is  another  of  those  pur- 
blind, or  one-eyed  gropiogs  after  great  tmths  which 
remarkably  distinguish  the  present  age,  and  give  hope 
for  Aiture  social  improvement,  though  that  improve- 
ment may  not  come  in  the  way  prescribed  or  anticipated 
by  the  speculators.  Minor  Hugo  disclaims  the  most  distant 
'affinity  with  Owenism  ;  and  professes  "  implicit,  simple, 
and  entire  belief  in  the  pure  doctrines  of  Evangelical 
Christianity,  as  laid  down  -in  that  priceless  volume  the 
liible  f*  and  *'  an  humble  and  sincere  wish  to  be  guided 
wholly  and  exclusively  by  a  single  eye  to  His  glory  who 
JH  the  King  of  kings ;  and  by  the  golden  precept,  <  Do 
nnto  others  as  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you.' " 
We  see  nothing  in  his  work  that  gainsays  this  profession. 
Besides  his  sketches,  strictures,  and  good-humoured 
satires  on  prevalent  bad  or  foolish  customs,  Minor  Hugo 
presents  us  with  the  details  of  his  projected  economical 
schemes  in  what  he  calls  Phalansteries ;  and  gives  an 
account  of  some  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  reduce 


the  theories  of  Fourier,  or  some  modification  of  them, 
into  actual  practice.  It  would  be  fair  to  let  him  speak 
a  little  for  himself  in  support  of  his  codperative  or  as- 
sociative plans ;  but  our  space  forbids  it ;  and  we  can 
only  say  that,  whatever  may  be  concluded  of  the  philan- 
thropic theories  of  this  modem  kind  of  Uncle  Toby,  who 
would  do  everything  by  9.  Phalanx  and  Etzler's  machines, 
every  one  must  admire  his  benevolent  feelings  and  kind- 
heartedness. 

The  Original  History  of  Ancient  America,  founded  upon 
the  Ruins  of  Antiquity :  The  identity  of  the  Aborigines 
with  the  People  of  Tyrus  and  Israel^  and  the  introdue- 
tion  of  Christianity  by  the  Apostle  Thomas,  By  George 
Jones.    Longman  &  Co. 

How  many  regions  and  countries  have  been  peopled 
by  the  Israelites !  The  Affghans  are  Hebrews,  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  are  Hebrews.  There  are  Israelites  found  in 
the  heart  of  China;  and  the  Aborigines  of  South  and  North 
America  are  also  Jews,  or  rather  Israelites.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  Mr.  Jones  is  not  new,  and  it  is  one  on  which 
an  ingenious  man  may  expatiate  and  speculate  to  his 
heart's  content ;  as  ^  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides," 
though  nothing  can  be  satisfactorily,  or,  at  least,  abso- 
lutely established  upon  either.  After  all  the  trouble 
and  pains  that  Mr.  Jones  has  bestowed,  there  will  be 
sceptics.  He  lessens  his  difficulties  by  restricting  his 
theory  to  North  America,  but  does  not  surmount  them. 
The  book  is,  however,  somewhat  racy,  as  the  produc- 
tions of  an  enthusiastic  theorist  are  generally  found. 

Rome  as  it  wots  under  Paganism,  and  as  it  became  under 
the  Popes.  2  volumes  octavo.  London :  J.  Madden  &  Co. 
It  is  not  easy  to  characterize  this  anonymous  work, 
unless  as  History  dramatically  written,  by  an  author  of 
the  literary  school  of  Chateaubriand,  or  De  La  Martine. 
It  displays  an  ostentation  of  learning,  and  is  composed  in 
a  style  which  some  critics  may  describe  as  ambitious, 
and  others  as  tawdry.  The  best  account  we  can  give 
of  a  production  so  much  out  of  the  usual  routine  of  his- 
torical writing  is,  that  we  have,  in  perusing,  admired  it 
more  than  we  fear  sound  and  sober  judgment  will  sanc- 
tion. *  It  gently  excites  and  makes  some  impression  ; 
and  this  always  counts  for  something.  So  far  as  we  have 
dipped,  we  see  nothing  to  forbid  the  conjecture  that  the 
writer  may  be  a  lady,  and  either  a  Catholic  or  with 
strong  Catholic  tendencies. 

The  Social,  Educational,  and  Religious  State  of^e  Ma- 
nufaeturing  Districts;  ttith  Statistical  Returns  of  the 
Means  of  Education  and  Religious  Instruction  in  the 
Manufacturing  Districts  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
and  Cheshire;  in  Two  Letters  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ^e., 
^e.  By  Edward  Baines,  junior.  Author  of  **  The 
History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture."  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, &  Co. 

The  alarming  statements  of  Lord  Ashley  in  Parlia- 
ment required  an  antidote,  were  it  only  to  tranquillize 
the  public  mind.  This  is  administered  by  Mr.  Baines  ; 
while  he,  at  the  same  time,  incidentally  justifies  the  dis- 
senters for  the  apprehension  and  disapprobation  with 
which  the  whole  body  viewed  Sir  James  Graham's  late 
Education  Bill.  Very  great  pains  and  care  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  statistical  tables  upon  which  Mr.  Baines 
bases  his  statements,  and  upon  his  vindication  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  from,  the  sweeping  and  ill-considered 
charges  of  those  who,  from  obvious  motives,  seek  to  de- 
preciate the  national  importance  of  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, and  also  the  chajract^r  pf  the  manuflictaring  popu- 
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lation^  and  the  dissenting  body.  The  yindication  was 
required;  it  is  able  and  earnest,  and  cannot  faXl  of 
the  intended  eflbct.  Yet  although  Sir  James  Graham's 
obnoxious  Bill  has  been  crushed,  and  although  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  the  manufkcturing  districts  be 
not  quite  so  deprayed  and  deplorable  as  it  has  been  re- 
presented, it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  tiiere  is  still 
yast  room  fbr  improyement,  and  fbr  Dissenters  and 
Churchmen  meeting  on  the  broad  and  leyel  ground  of 
their  common  Christianity  and  equality  of  ciyil  rights, 
to  ooneert  measures  for  the  better  training  of  both  the 
agrieultnral  and  maaulkotoxiiig  population.  Some  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  sort  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  ren- 
der the  remonstrance  of  Mr.  Baines  complete. 
Hiftorieal  and  DeMeriptive  Aee^unt  of  South  Au$trdlia; 
founded  OH  the  Experience  of  a  Three  Tears*  Beiidenee 
in  thctt  Colony.    By  J.  F.  Bennet.    London :  Smith 

&  Elder. 

This  gentleman's  report  of  the  colony  is,  on  the  whole, 
fayourable,  though  the  only  thing  of  unqualified  good 
which  he  admits,  is  the  climate.  In  eyery  respect 
rapid  improyement  is  going  forward.  Adelaide  has 
already  eleven  churches,  four  newspapers,  and  a  maga- 
sine.  The  inhabitants  are  plain,  but  ciyil  in  their  man- 
ners,  social,  and  not  yet  ezclusiye;  and,  in  short,  South 

Australia  Ib  a  much  more  eligible  place  for  emigrants 
than  it  was  four  or  fiye  years  since.  It  has  got  oyer  its 
first  difficfulties. 

ThB  iMFLimNCB  OF  B«8FBCT  FOR  OOTWABD  THIIiaS, 

in  Two  Dialogues.  London:  Charles  Fox.— This  is  a 
brief  practical  inquiry  into  the  moral  principles  which 
actuate  modern  society,  and  a  calm  exposure  of  many  of 
the  oonent  fallacies  by  which  men  regulate  their  con« 
dnet. 

NEW  POEMS  AND  DRAMAS. 

Ths  Dbeam  of  Lifb,  Lays  of  the  English  Cbubch, 
afiP  ofBiu  PoxNS.  By  the  Rey.  John  Moultrie.  Lon- 
don: Pickering. 

TsfB  PaxLOBOPUB&'s  Stone,  and  othbb  Poems.  By 
Maoiey  Hopkins.    I^ondon :  Niokisson. 

NatubEs  Napoleon's  ENxav  into  the  Haoes,  and 
OTHER  PoEKS.    By  BoDJamin  Wale.    London :  Steill. 

The  FESTiys  Wreath  :  a  Collection  of  Original  Con- 
tributions read  at  a  literary  meeting  held  in  Manchester. 
Edited  by  John  Bolton  Bogerson. 

Monomania  :  a  Poem*  By  Dry-Nurse.  Saunders  & 
Otley. — This  cleyer  satire  is  appropriately  dedicated  to 
the  Judges  and  Physicians  of  the  land. 

Strafford  :  a  Tragedy.  By  John  Sterling.  London : 
Moxon. 

The  Secrstart:  a  Play,  in  Fiye  Acts.  By  James 
Sheridan  Knowles*    Moxon. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester:  a  Tragedy*  By  Samuel 
Heath. 

SERIAL  WORKS. 
Kniqht's  Pictorial  Shak$pere;  a  Biography.  Part 
IX. — This  part  concludes  this  pleasing  and  ingenious,  if 
somewhat  imaynatiye,  Life  of  Shakspere.  In  the  title- 
page  to  the  yolume  (which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the 
Part)  we  haye  fiye  portraits  of  the  Bard,  in  beautiful 
wood-eRgraying.  The  autographs  are  as  extraordinary 
sym^lic  scratches  m  those  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 


The  Miller  of  Deanhauoh.    Part  T. 

German  Amaranths.    Part  VII. 

The  Old  Sailor's  Jollt-Boat.    Part  VIII. 

Harrt  Mowbrat.    Part  VIII. 

The  Phreno-Maonet.    Part  VII. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Lb  Paob's  French  School.  Part  I.— I/EehodePirii. 
Sixth  Edition.    Efilngham  Wilson. 

Helps  to  English  Orammar  ;  or  East  Exkrcisbfob 
YouNO  Children.  By  G.  F.  Graham,  Author  of '  Eog- 
lish,  or  the  Art  of  Composition.*'    Longman  ft  Go. 


PAMPHLETS. 

The  Real  Monster  Eyn.  of  Ireland.  By  AogoMss 
Stapleton,  Esq.,  fbrmerly  Priyate  Secretary  to  theRigbt 
Hon.  George  Canning. — The  writer  of  the  pamphlet 
knows  something  of  the  Irish  oharacter,  and  of  Iiish 
wants  and  grieyances.  His  Monster  Eril,  and  it  is  oor 
own,  and  that  of  eyery  one  looking  deeply  into  the  case, 
is  yoreitj—degtihttion;  and  without  remoriiig  thisex- 
eessiye  and  accumulating  destitution,  he  sees  so  hope  of 
peace  or  prosperity  for  a  country  with  which,  whether 
in  Union  or  disunion,  the  destinies  of  Britain  are  im- 
yocahly  linked.  In  die  aholition  of  the  Church  establish- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  eyen  the  establishment  sad  endow- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic,  he  sees  no  efficient  remedy 
for  the  miseries  of  Ireland ;  nor  do  we ;  thou^  the  a!bo* 
lition  of  the  State  Church,  and  the  application  of  its 
fhnds  and  tithes  to  useful  secular  puiposes,  wonld  be  i 
sootiiing  measure.  The  idea  of  setting  up  a  Cktholk 
Establishment,  the  Irish  Catholics  themselres  afl^ 
to  repudiate — nor  has  such  a  scheme  found  adTocates 
among  Protestants  of  any  party.  After  stating  the 
Monster  Eyil,  Mr.  Stapleton  proposes  his  remedy ;  vhkh 
is,  the  annual  expenditure  of  four  millions  of  public  mo- 
ney fbr  public  works,  during  four  yean,  whlchj  by  the 
sale  of  these  works  to  companies  and  capitalists,  wonld 
enable  a  commission,  we  presume,  to  expend  the  eame 
sum  of  four  millions,  for  four  more  years,  by  which  time 
the  ^  Monster  Eyil,"  dedUutUm,  would  be  yan^visheJ 
with  its  twin,  turbulence.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  d^ 
tails ;  but  may  freely  affirm,  that  if  this  nation  had  the 
same  confidence  in  Mr.  Stapleton's  plan  whidi  b<  hu 
himself,  the  money  would  be  forthcoming,  thoogh  at  the 
expense  of  three  years  more  of  the  Income  Tax. 

The  People  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  aRkfit 
TO  Sir  James  Graham  and  the  GoysRKMwr,  &.c^  ^(* 
By  John  White^  A.M. 

Who  should  Educate  the  Princs  of  Wales  ^ 
The  title  of  this  pamphlet  embodies  a  pertinent  ud 
well-timed  question,  to  which  the  country  will  repl; 
negatiyely — *^  Not  a  bigoted  High  ChnrehmaD— not  a 
Puseyite — not  an  Ultra-Tory^  though  nick*namedaCo&- 
seryatiye." 

Remarks  ok  Pauperism  :  its  PRBTExnov  and  Be- 
lief. By  JohnTaylorjA.M.  Edinburgh:  Uaclachlao, 
Stewart,  &  Co. 

Statistical  Report  op  Oke  Hundred  avd  Nuiht 
Cases  of  Insanity,  admitted  to  the  Retreat  aetf  I^^ 
during  the  ten  years  firom  1830  to  1840. 

Remarks  on  the  First  Operatumq  of  the  Cinnvii 
OF  Waterloo.    By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mitchell,  Hi'. 

%*  A  good  many  books  have  reached  as,  too  1*^  ^ 

notice. 
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THE  CLOSE  OF  MANY  SESSIONS. 
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The  close  of  the  Session"  is  a  heading  that,  for 
some  weeks  back,  has  met  the  eye  in  every  news- 
paper ;  and  each  Journalist  is  loader  than  the  other 
in  reprobating  the  "  unprofitable,"  the  "  shame- 
less," the  **  do -nothing"  session,  and  poor  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  has  made  it  so  **  shameless,"  and 
**  profitless,"  and  "  do-nothing."  Far  be  it  from 
lis  to  say  that  this  condemnation  is  not  merited ; 
though  we  are  obliged  to  extend  the  blame  and  the 
title,  and  assume  as  our  heading,  The  close  of  many 
Sessions.  It  is  now  nine  years  since  Lord  Brougham, 
^'ith  perhaps  more  honesty  and  frankness  than 
policy,  told  the  grumbling  Reformers,  that  "  if 
little  had  been  done  in  the  session  just  past,  then 
less  would  be  done  in  the  next."  Every  one  was 
itidignant ;  and  not  without  some  reason,  as  many 
visionary  and  extravagant  hopes  had  been  cherished 
from  the  "Reform  Ministry,"  then  in  the  first  flush 
of  power.  In  themselves  not  extravagant  were  these 
hopes,  but  in  the  men  in  whom  they  were  placed. 
I  Unfortunately,  Lord  Brougham's  predictions  have 
been  more  than  verified,  though  he  is  innocent  of 
their  accomplishment ;  for,  not  only  in  the  next, 
hut  in  every  successive  session,  little,  and  less,  has 
f>een  done,  until  that  just  closed,  when  all  parties 
Hgree  that  nothing  whatever  has  been  done.  And 
if  we  measure  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
legislature  and  the  government  by  what  is  requir- 
etl  for  the  relief  of  the  country,  for  the  restoration 
of  public  tranquillity  and  confidence,  and  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
]>eople ;  then,  how  empliatically  true  is  it,  that  no- 
thing has  been  done  in  the  last  eight  sessions,  ei- 
ther by  the  Whigs,  who  suffered  some  obstruction 
in  the  few  good  measures  which  they  proposed, 
or  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  met  with  no  ob- 
stacle which  he  did  not  foresee,  and  which,  there- 
fore, in  accepting  office,  he  was  virtually  pledged 
to  encounter  and  surmount,  or  to  resign. 

The  history  of  any  one  of  these  do-nothing  ses- 
sions, is  nearly  Uie  history  of  the  whole  series ;  and, 
without  further  change  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, and,  above  all,  in  the  character  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  of  the  nine  may  become  that  of 
ninety-nine,  if  the  disjointed,  undermined,  and 
crazy  fabric  should,  by  patching  and  tinkering,  be 
held  together  so  long.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell 
whether,  unless  timely  wisdom  avert  the  calamity, 
it    is   destined   to  fall   to    jucfcs    from    inherent 
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weakness  and  corruption,  or  to  lie  rent  asunder  in 
some  fierce  and  sudden  anarchical  convulsion. 
It  is  every  day  more  evident,  that  upon  the  present 
system  the  people  cannot  long  be  kept  quiet,  al- 
though contentment  under  legislative  injustice, 
under  selfish,  class-government,  could  be  a  desirable 
state  for  any  people  calling  themselves  free.  A 
dreadful  social  crisis,  or  prompt  measures  of  reform 
too  bold  and  sweeping  to  be  seriously  entertained 
either  by  the  present  Administration  or  its  pre- 
decessor, appears  the  only  alternative  before  the 
country.  Public  confidence  is,  for  the  time,  com- 
pletely destroyed .  Every  class  is  uneasy,  and  either 
suffering  from  the  actual  pressure  of  poverty,  or 
from  vague  fears  of  coming  dangers  and  changes. 
Every  Conservative  apprehends  that  he  alone  per- 
ceives the  true  causes  of  the  evil ;  and  every  one 
is  ready,  not  with  a  mere  remedy,  but  a  universal 
panacea  for  all  our  ills.  The  High  Churchman 
sees  the  evil  in  Dissent — ^trembles  for  the  supre- 
macy of  his  church,  and  becomes  more  mis- 
chievously active,  bigoted,  and  intolerant.  The 
landowner  and  colonist  tremble  for  their  Bread- 
tax,  their  high  rents,  and  monopolies ;  but  neither 
will  relax  their  grasp, — nor  act  upon  the  growing 
glimmering  conviction,  that  their  safety  lies  in 
doing  tardy  justice  to  their  countrymen  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  Ireland.  Some 
who  will  not  surrender  their  stolen  slice  of  the 
poor  man's  loaf  upon  any  terms,  yet  affisct  to  pity 
and  lament  the  condition  to  which  he  has  been  re- 
duced by  'Hho manufacturing  system,"  "over-pro- 
duction," "competition,"  "machinery,"  "thegieedy 
Irish  priests  and  demagogues,''  and  the  "  rapacious 
manufacturing  capitalists  !"  They  propose  to  ad- 
minister remedies  of  their  own  devising  for  griev- 
ances which  they  deny  to  be  of  their  own  inflic- 
tion,— and  they  will  give  the  people  everything 
save  what  they  most  want  and  ask  for.  They  will 
not  be  allowed  the  elective  franchise  which  they  de- 
mand ;  but  the  Church  is  anxious  to  educate  and 
train  them  all,  in  good  order,  passive  obedience,  and 
Church-of-Englandism,  as  expounded  by  the  latest 
fashion  of  Oxford  ;  and  the  more  humane  and 
enlightened  of  the  aristocracy  begin  to  ponder  that, 
though  denied  their  birthright,  their  mess  of  pot- 
tage should  not  be  withheld,  lest,  already  discon-* 
tented,  they  wax  rebellious  beyond  all  control, 
Tl»v*:e  cnliglitened  iHMsuns  would  give  the  juHiple 
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everything  but  justice  and  fair-play.  They  would 
give  them,  when  starving,  a  right  to  food  in  their 
Union  workhouses,  such  as  it  is ;  and  education  in 
their  schools,  such  as  it  might  be.  Some  would 
even  go  the  length  of  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
all  employers,  (save  themselves,)  and  forcibly, 
that  is,  by  legislative  enactment,  raise  wages. 
They  would  better  the  condition  of  the  worldng- 
dasses  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturing  capi- 
talists, with  the  greatest  good-wiU,  if  that  were 
possible;  but  to  free  their  bread  from  taxation, 
and  their  labour  from  trammels,  and  allow  them  a 
voice  in  the  framing  of  thelawsand  the  management 
of  their  own  afiPairs  through  their  freely-chosen 
representatives, — that  they  will  never  concede : — 
without  the  gentle  coercion  of  ^'pressure  from  with- 
out," neither  Whigs  nor  Tories  will.  It  is  the 
contemplation  of  this  great  want — ^the  want  of  an 
extended  suffrage— of  the  elementary  power,  the 
instrument  of  working  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment for  the  common  good  of  all  classes,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  the  very  slow  approxi- 
mation making  towards  it,  which  renders  many  zeal- 
ous reformers  at  present  almost  indifiPerent  to  thefew 
beneficial  measures  of  legislation,  and  the  very 
few  practical  reforms  thiit  have  been  wrung  from 
the  successive  resisting  governments  since  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  For  every  adminis- 
tration has  been  one  of  resistance ;  the  prime 
minister  and  his  colleagues  acting  as  the  advanced 
guard,  the  protectors  of  the  landowners  and  mono- 
polists. And  with  a  parliament  so  constituted,  he  is, 
in  fact,  bound  to  be  this ;  bound,  above  all,  to  study 
**the  paramount  interest  of  the  country — ^the  landed 
interest ; "  as  if  the  social  wellbeing  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  conntry  were  not  its  first — its  infi- 
nitely greatest  interest.  The  disthictive  feature  of 
every  administration  since,  as  before,  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  is  resistance  to  the  People,  and 
submission  to  the  Oligarchy ;  to  those  who  still 
neariy  make,  and  wholly  overrule  the  legislature. 
And  the  system  is  so  contrived  that  this  governing 
class  which,  left  to  itself,  would  decay  and  die  out, 
should  be  continually  recruited  from  the  best  blood 
of  the  country ;  from  the  intellectual  vigour,  the 
industry,  talent,  and  wealth  developed  among  the 
People.  It  never  decays ;  and  its  unseen  but  ever- 
present  power  presses  in  every  direction.  The 
chief  business  of  every  British  minister  is  to  gratify 
this  governing  class,  to  maintain  its  interests  and 
extend  its  privileges.  It  gives  him  his  majority,  and 
this  majority  he  has  to  work  for  its  selfish  purposes, 
and  so  as  to  procure  a  certain  amount  of  revenue, 
and  retain  his  own  place.  For  what  higher  ob- 
jects than  these  did  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  go  no  far- 
ther back,  go  into  office  ?  He  found  the  Court  in 
an  ill  humour — though  It  has  mollified — ^but  he 
obtained  a  powerful  and  tractable  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  whole  strength  of  the  Tory  party  was 
at  his  back.  He  was,  fis  a  minister,  powerful  be- 
yond calculation — ^positively  in  his  own  strength, 
negativdy  in  the  weakness  of  the  party  he  had  turn- 
ed out — and  almost  popular  with  the  middle  class, 
whom  the  Whigs  Had  alienated  and  disgusted. 
There  were  some  confidence  and  great  hopes  placed 
in  his  Free  Trade  principles,  and  in  his  knowledge 


of  the  vital  interests  of  the  country,  as  they  are 
now  boimd  up  with  manufacturing  industry,  lio 
important  organic  change  was  expected  from  an 
avowed  Tory,  undergoing  the  process  of  absorption 
into  the  aristocratic  body,  though  not  yet  com- 
pletely amalgamated  with  it:  but  there  were 
hopes  of  ^'  practical  measures"  from  a  man  of  laige 
e^^^rienee  and  some  sagacity,  who  was  still  vi- 
brating between  the  order  from  which  he  bad  risen 
and  that  to  which  he  was  tending;  and  who 
might,  therefore,  be  presumed  to  have  some  sym- 
pathy with  the  former.  A  concurrence  of  favour- 
able circumstances  enabled  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  cany 
almost  any  practical  measure  of  commercial  re- 
form that  he  liked  to  propose,  had  he  acted  witli 
promptitude  and  energy.  But  he  has  fiittend 
away  the  opportunity  exactly  as  the  Whigs  did 
one  more  golden ;  and  with  it  any  reputation  for 
great  statesmanship  which  he  ever  enjoyed.  Mr. 
Poulett  Thompson  said  truly  of  Peel,  "  There  is 
no  great  chance  of  carrying  the  House  with  one 
for  any  great  commercial  reforms — ^timber,  sugar, 
com,  &c. ;  party  and  private  interests  will  prevent 
it.  If  Peel  were  in,  he  might  do  this,  as  he  couM 
muzzle  or  keep  away  his  Tory  allies ;  and  we  should 
support  him.  If  he  got  in  and  had  courage,  what 
a  field  for  hun!  but  he  has  not."  It  is  now  evident 
that  the  present  man  is  not  **  the  coming  man  ;* 
and  as  no  one  can  tell  where  that  Phoenix  is  to 
be  looked  for,  it  is  full  time  that  the  people  set 
about  working  out  their  deliverance  by  theit 
own  earnest  and  united  efibrts.  The  men  of  the 
League  see  this,  and  do  not  relax  in  their  patriotic 
labours.  And  how  powerful  for  all  good  might  the 
Suffrage  party  be  did  they  follow  thia  example, 
and  were  they  as  united  as  they  are  earnest! 

We  are  not  going  to  waste  words  in  condemning 
the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  in  vilifying  him. 
That  pleasant  duty  may  safely  be  left  to  "  the  organs 
of  Opposition."  The  Tories— the  more  ignorant  of 
them — ^say  he  has  deceived  them.  The  Liberals 
could  expect  little  from  him  ;  and  it  is  enough 
that  he  has  fallen  far  short  of  that  little.  He  i> 
not  the  Samson  who  is  to  burst  the  coids  of  the 
Philistines,  although  he  had  courage  to  venture  ik 
trial ;  and,  moreover,  he  is  in  the  same  trammefled 
position  in  which  every  English  Minister  must  find 
himself  while  the  present  system  lasts.  He  haf 
done  his  ministerial  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability- 
attempted  to  maintain  rents  by  a  Sliding-scale ; 
set  his  face  determinedly  against  the  inroads  threat- 
ened to  the  Sugar  Monopoly ;  recruited  the  finances 
by  the  only  means  that,  by  his  smaU  policy,remained 
to  him — an  Income-tax ;  and  by  the  changes  in  the 
Tarifi;  showed  what  might  be  done  by  a  man  who 
had  courage  to  set  about  the  work  in  the  right 
spirit.  By  that  measure  the  governing  class  have 
been  a  great  deal  more  frightened  than  hurt  &r 
Robert  Peel,  a  man  of  large  landed  property,  under- 
stands how  their  interests  are  to  be  promoted  better 
than  they  do  themselves. 

It  is  now  evident  that,  like  his  predeccssoR  dur- 
ing the  Melbourne  term  of  precarious  Whig  ex- 
istence, Sir  Robert  Peel  took  office  without  any 
great  or  consistent  plan  of  policy  of  any  sort.  '^J' 
put  to  sea  without  a  compass,  trusting  to  his  goi-J 
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fortune  aad  the  stan ;  and  feeUi^  sometrhAt  proud- 
ly thfti  the  eounfcry,  nay,  the  insolent  arietoency, 
^nild  not  do  without  him-^**  the  eottdn-spinnitig 
panemt^" — that  he  had  triumphed  cjvet  the  bed- 
chamber ladies,  aud  the  proudeet  blood  of  En^ 
land.  He  might  hare  had— and  may  nol^  have, 
if  he  has  any  hope  left-HMsne  eonfidenee  in  the 
partial  reriral  of  trade  from  simply  natural  causee. 
The  customary  period  of  excessiye  depression  was 
IMLSsing  atray ;  and  good  harrests  and  better  etti* 
ployment  fbt  labonr  must  pn^duce  their  nataral 
eff^iete  of  cheapness  knd  good  humour.  And  so  the 
thing  might  last  his  time.  And  wheU  did  Hny 
British  Minijtter,  for  thd  la«t  forty  years,  act  as  if 
he  looked  to  anything  beyond  his  own  probable 
term  of  office  1  The  nature  of  our  government  for- 
bids it,  although  the  intellect  and  patriotism  of  Peel 
and  Pitt--and  we  may  throw  the  Whig  chiefs  intd 
the  bargaiU — were  combined  in  one  indiyldaal. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  England,  however  large  or 
generous-minded,  has  not  to  consider  what  he  ought 
to  do  as  a  statesman — ^not  what  would  be  best  for 
the  country,  whether  for  its  present  relief  br  per- 
manent prosperity,  but  what  the  Pariiaiheiit,  or, 
more  accurately,  those  who  make  and  control  the 
Parliament,  wUl  permit  him  to  do  beyond  his  pre- 
scribed routine  i  the  business  of  laying  oil  taxes^ 
defending  profitable  abuses,  and  resistihg  the  jtlst 
demands  rf  the  p^ple.  Whatever  his  good- will 
might  be,  if  he  hopes  to  keep  place,  he  can  do  no 
mors  for  the  country  than  the  Church  and  the 
land-owners,  and  the  other  <*  great  iiiterests,"  eon- 
sent  to— and  that  is  just  notHiug !  so  he  is  prudent 
enough  never  to  propose  anytliiiu;.  The  illtema- 
tive  of  resigning  when  great  and  necessary  mea- 
amee  cannot  be  carried— the  only  altehiative  left 
to  k  cohscientieus  and  hfgh-fidnded  m&n — ^never 
seems  to  6ccur  to  ah  Etigllsh  Mhilstet :  and  for 

why  i  What  is  Uie  poor  country  to  do  if  de- 
prived of  tlie  benefit  of  his  indispensable  services  f 
That  the  Minister  of  the  day  hi  the  bound  thrall  of 
the  aristocrftiiy,  requires  no  prdof.  Pitt,  in  eariy 
life,  saw  and  advocated  the  hecessity  of  purifying 
and  renovating  the  institutions  of  Uie  country  by 
Pairliamentary  Reform ;  but  it  was  a  ftiU  half 
century  later  before  the  clashing  interests  of  the 
don^ant  factions,  &t  a  critical  historical  junc- 
tme^  obtained  that  measure  for  which  the  public 
mind  had  long  been  ripe,  and  the  people  long 
chunorous.  It  was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from 
no  abstract  love  of  a  free  and  broadly-based 
representation  of  the  people  that  the  WhigS  be- 
taune  all  at  once  tiolent  reformers.  They  longed 
for  power  and  place^  baited  their  hook  Irith  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  and  having  caught  their  gud- 
geon, soon  showed  how  very  small  was  the  final 
measure  of  reform  which  they  deemed  suftciSUti 
and  how  identical  is  the  policy  of  Whigs  and 
Tories  when  in  power,  and  their  selfish  interests 
and  elementary  feelmgs  of  C€ute  at  all  times.  To 
take  an  example^-the  Established  Church,  what- 
ever it  may  fimcy,  has  as  firm  a  friend  in  Lord  John 
Russell  as  in  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  League  and  the  Complete  Suffragists  as  de- 
cided an  opponent.  Consequently,  if  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  sunk  to  zero  in  the  general  esthnation, 


the  rival  leader  has  not  risen  aa  he  went  down« 
The  country  is  too  much  in  earnest^  too  seriously 
impressed  by  the  grovring  symptoms  of  national 
decline— and  when  Ireland  Is  looked  at^  with  the 
menacing  aspect  of  the  tunea-— to  take  much  plea- 
sure in  merely  clever  displays  of  parliamentary 
oratory  or  skUl  in  debate,  leading  to  nothing ; 
and  the  public  fueling  out  of  doors  has  happfly  out- 
grown all  sympathy  with  the  despicable  dog-in* 
the-mailger  tactic^  of  a  merely  factions  Oppo- 
sition.   The  leader  of  the  Opposition  must  not 
again,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  tell  a  suffering  people-^ 
^  I  have  a  remedy  for  all  your  maladies,  acute  and 
chronic  *  but  it  is  not  my  business  to  prescribe  till  I 
am  regiilarly  called  in."  If  the  Whig  State-doctor 
has  any  great  reiuedial  measure  beyond  the  altera- 
tion of  the  sugar  duties  and  the  soothing  system  fi>r 
Ireland,hewould  surelyhavepTopounded,or  at  least 
have  hinted  at  it.  The  inference  is  that  he  has  none. 
The  Tories,  or  sohie  of  them,  go  as  far  as  the  Whigs 
in  redressing  Irish  grievances,  when  they  speak 
of  endowing  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  even 
of  giving  up  that  "incubus"  the  Church  of  Ireland 
to  its  inevitable  fiite.    Sir  Robert  Peel  goes  further 
than  any  minister  ever  went  before,  when  he  hints 
at  inquiring  into  the  law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant^ 
-^at,  in  other  words,  endeavouring  to  mitigate,  by 
legislation,  that  excessive  poverty  which  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  Ireland,  and  which  is,  after 
all,  the  master-grievance  of  that  unhappy  and 
devoted  eouUtry,  which  bad  legislation  and  worse 
government  has  permitted  to  grow  into  the  fearful 
condition  of  being  "  Evil  to  herself,  and  a  Terror  to 
all  around  her."    We  shall  not  at  present  say  more 
of  Ireland,  than  that,  whatever  has  been  done,  has 
been  ill  done ;  though  the  JbMan  policy  to  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  tied  himself  up,  seems  not  the  worst 
that  might  be  adopted  under  Uie  circmUstaUces.   It 
is,  however,  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  begin  to  do 
nothing  before  the  senseless  and  irritating  dismissal 
of  the  Repeal  Magistrates,  and  passing  Ihe,  at  best, 
useless  Arms  bill.  To  ^fdhoT^^fi^  has  become  the  po- 
licy of  a  temporary  expediency,  which,  if  followed 
up  when  the  luU  comes,  if  it  ever  comes,  by  wise  and 
large  measures  of  justice,  and  a  generous  spirit  of 
conciliation,  may  not  be  so  blaUie-worthy.    It  is, 
at  all  events,  surely  better  to  do  nothing,  than 
to  issue  violent  prodamations,  and  pass  Coerdon 
Bills.    But  why,  in  such  a  crisis,  do  not  all  the 
Engli  A  proprietors  of  Irish  estates  help  Sir  Ro- 
bert, and  do  somdMnpf    Much  of  the  prevailing 
misery  and  mischief  is  fairly  attributable  either  to 
the  do-fMthinff,  or  the  do-wrong  management  of 
that  Irish  property  which,  to  judge  by  their  acts, 
they  seem  to  think   has  been  created  only  to 
yield  them  rack-rents.     Why  do  not  they,  in- 
dividually, take  the  proper  means  to  inquire  into, 
and  redress  the  grievances  of  their  revolted  serfs  ? 
— The  very  attempt  would  be  conciliatory.     We 
forbear,  at  this  time,  scrutinizing  the  motives  of  Mr. 
CConnell  In  the  renewal  of  the  Repeal  agitation. 
After  having  done  so  much  for  his  native  country,  it 
cannot  be  his  object,  in  his  latter  days,  to  bequeatiito 
Ireland  the  legacy  of  a  violent  disruption,  followed 
by  a  sanguinary  civil  war.    No  man  can  foresee  the 
end  of  these  things.    Mr.  O'Connell  has  fairly  iii- 
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Yoked  a  spirit  before  which  he  may  yet  tremble. 
Powerful  though  he  seems,  he  is  not  altogether 
omnipotent.  He  can  no  more  throw  a  flaming 
brand  into  the  gunpowder  which  he  has  placed  in 
a  dangerous  position,  and  bid  it  not  explode,  than 
any  fallible  Saxon. 

Whatever  be  the  result  of  this  movement — ^and  we 
trust  that  it  may  issue  in  real  '*  justice  to  Ireland/' 
and  consolidation  to  the  United  £mpire-*it  cannot 
be  forgotten  that  it  has  been  the  obvious  policy,  the 
constant  aim  of  0*Connell,  not  merely  to  coerce  the 
British  Government  into  concessions, — in  which  the 
end  might  often  fairly  be  held  to  justify  the  means, — 
but  to  keep  alive  among  his  excitable  countrymen 
that  international  and  religious  jealousy  and  hatred 
to  which  they  are  naturally  too  prone  ;  to  inspire 
them  with  the  most  rancorous  feelings  towards 
their  British  fellow-subjects ;  to  maintain  perpe- 
tual dissension,  where  the  best  interests  of  both 
the  nations  demanded  not  only  a  legislative  union, 
but  a  union  of  sentiment— of  heart  and  hand — 
for  the  attainment  of  those  objects  which  Mr. 
0*Connell  affiscts  to  hold  so  desirable  for  both. 
But  we  waive  the  discussion  of  Irish  aflfairs,  upon 
which  there  is,  we  think,  a  growing  unanimity  of 
sentiment  in  Britain.    The  Liberal  party — and  it 
is  no  mere  handful — ^has  always  been  desirous  of 
giving  ''justice  to  Ireland  ;"  if  by  that  is  meant 
giving  the  Irish  entire  equality  with  **  the  Saxons" 
in  every  civil  and  religious  right  and  privilege  ;  to- 
gether with  such  special  remedial  measures  as  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  from  mis- 
government  and  other  causes,  may  render  necessary; 
and  the /7/tift0ra/!rnowperceivethe  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing the  same  course.  If  the  agitation  for  Repeal  has 
helped  to  open  their  eyes,  it  has  not  been  without 
UM,  nor  is  it  without  vindication.  Nay,  so  much  do 
we  admire  the  principle  of  peaceful  offitatian^  that 
we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  much  more  of  it  at 
home ;  and  the  time  is  not  unpropitious.    At  pre- 
sent we  are  all  alike,  Whig,  Tory,  and  Liberal, 
sulky,  or  bitterly  malcontent.    The  Reformers  are 
in  despair  of  government's  ever  eflPecting  the  relief 
of  the  country  from  not  merely  the  present  disas- 
tn>u8  commercial  crisLs,  but  from  the  growing  ten- 
dency—4he  more  and  more  frequent  recurrence  of 
buch  crises,  every  one  of  which  leaves  us  in  a  more 
disabled  condition  than  before,  and  demonstrates 
that  the  system  has  lost  its  vigour  and  elasticity. 
To  a  certain  extent  trade  will,  nay,  must  revive  ; 
we  may  soon  have  another  delusive  flush  of  prosper- 
ity—popular discontents  may  abate — the  Chart- 
ists may  become  quiet — nay,  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League  may  relax  amidst  the  prevailing  abundance 


and  cheapness ;  the  middle-claas  lefonncrs  may 
become  inactive ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  pioadly 
showing  an  increasing  revenue  and  a  few  small 
conmiercial  reforms^  perhaps  one  or  two  satisfac- 
tory commercial  treaties,  may  become  a  prosperous 
and  even  popular  minister.  All  Uus  \a  quite  pos- 
sible ;  and  yet  the  poison  still  lurk  in  the  system, 
to  be  virulently  developed  in  due  time.  Is  it,  then, 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  sooner  the  antidote,  the 
only  effectual  remedy,  is  sought  the  better  ?  We 
place  it,  in  the  first  place,  in  Free  Tbade  and  in 
CoMPLETB  Suffrage — ^in  a  truly  reformed  House  of 
Commons ;  and  without  neglecting  any  other  good 
object,  would  hold  these  principles  parunomit^ 
would  offUate^  agitaUy  agiMe  for  these.  Without 
an  improved  house  of  representatives,  every  com- 
ing Session  must  be  much  like  the  last.  Mr. 
Gisbome,  the  liberal  member  for  Nottingham,  puts 
the  whole  matter  in  what  we  conceive  the  true 
light,  when  he  writes  to  a  meeting  for  Complete  Suf- 
frage, lately  held  at  Leicester,  and  which  we  trust 
will  be  the  precursor  of  many  more  before  Par- 
liament assembles : — 

"  Not  a  single  week  has  passed  daring  my  attendance 
in  parliament  in  the  present  season,  in  whieh  my  cocTi^ 
tions  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and  impartial  I^ 
form  of  onr  system  of  snlBrage  have  not  been  strength* 
ened.  The  real  truth  is,  that  the  %i9,i  object  «fiNir 
legislation,  whether  it  be  social,  physical,  or  poUti(iI,» 
not  the  good  of  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlte 
country.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  M.P.  u  otiier- 
wise  than  desirous  of  benefiting  the  people ;  but  fovMt 
of  five  are  determined,  and  indeed  almost  obliged,  to 
serve  some  other  class  first,  and  to  take  care  of  soik 
other  interest  before  they  take  care  of  the  interests  of 
the  people ;  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  tbej  are  n- 
turned  to  parliament  by  some  other  class,  and  not  H 
the  people.  I  never  met  with  a  man  yet  who  was  foi- 
jnrer  enough  to  tell  me  how  this  was  to  be  remedied, 
except  by  giving  the  people  a  fkir  share  in  electing  those 
who  ought  to  represent  thenu  Till  some  one  eonruices 
me  that  the  evils  which  I  have  stated  above  do  not 
exist,  or  shows  me  some  other  means  by  whieh  they  nar 
be  removed,  I  must  continue  to  be  an  advocate  for  a 
complete  sufDrage.  I  am  sure  that  the  principle,  that 
every  member  of  a  society  should  have  a  share  in  mak- 
ing the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  society,  is  the  &ire^  ^ 
and  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  anything  whieh  \a» 
made  me  doubt  that  it  is  the  salM  principle.  I  belies 
it  to  be  very  dangerous  to  have  a  vast  nnmerical  m^ 
rity  included  in  your  society,  and  to  say  to  them, '  \^ 
are  not  good  enough,  or  wise  enough,  or  rich  enouiii  to 
have  anything  to  do  in  our  sociiJ  arrangements.'  < 
hope  to  see  these  Conservative  principles  more  generaDj 
diffused,  and  shall  therefore  rejoice  in  the  snoeess  «f 
your  patriotic  efforts." 

This  exactly  embodies  our  sentiments,  and  poiuts 
to  the  proper  coui  se  of  action.  Is  there  any  ^  her 
chief  left  to  lead  the  van  in  such  a  movement  as  Mr. 
Gbbome's  principles  point  to  ? 
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Fiat  Lux. 


We  ai*e  almost  tired  of  hearing  the  listless  of  this 
world — stupid  with  excess  of  learning,  or  excess  of 
ignorance — exclaim,  that  there  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun !  We  maintain  that  every  day,  and 
every  hour,  the  earth  salutes  the  sun  with  novel- 
ties ;  fti|4,tJ|«*t  fill  the  cyvles  of  th?  world  united 


have  produced  less  novelty— -the  novelty  of  comW- 
nation — ^the  novelty  engendered  by  intelligea*^ 
than  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
has  had  the  honour  to  class  among  its  mHiiards^ 
originations  Tai^s  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
The  thing  that  strips  i^ovdt^'  of  its  newnw*,  ^«- 
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dimming  the  gloss  of  every  happy  invention,  is  the 
pair  of  old-fashioned  spectacles  through  which  we 
persist  in  regarding  it !  The  times  march ;  bnt 
we  do  not  march  with  the  times.  The  civilized 
earth  extends  itself;  bnt  our  perceptions  do  not 
enlarge  their  boundaries.  The  world  is  now  divid- 
ed into  fifths,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  accomplish  sex- 
agonality ;  yet  we  recognise  only  the  four  quarters 
extant  in  the  fifteenth  century !  The  Tower  Ham- 
lets send  forth  their  ships  freighted  with  gimcracks 
and  ginghams  to  Hong  Kong  or  Tahiti ;  yet,  when 
we  sit  down  to  reflect  upon  our  colonial  policy,  we 
aigue  as  Walpole  or  Chatham  might  have  argued 
when  the  Celestial  Empire  was  a  close  borough. 

It  is  time  that  this  should  be  amended.  The 
relative  position  of  all  earthly  things  has  been  re- 
versed by  the  aid  of  steam.  By  economizing  our 
time  and  labour,  steam  allows  us  leisure  to  examine 
into  old  abuses,  and  perfectionize  new  reforms.  We 
have  found  time  to  investigate  what  sufierings  the 
*'  swart  fairies  of  the  mine,"  our  miserable  slaves  of 
darkness,  are  undergoing  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; 
and  to  inquire  not  only  by  what  process  goose-ber- 
ries may  be  made  gigantic,  and  piecotees  enriched 
with  piedness,  but  whether  the  little  Helots  on  our 
streets  have  been  instructed  that  they  are  the 
creation  of  a  God  !  By  land  and  sea,  in  short,  we 
are  no  longer  dawdlers ;  and  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  our  intellectual  progress  should  be  accelerated, 
in  its  turn,  by  the  abrogation  of  long  and  unmean- 
ing conjectures,— cut-and-dry  moralities, — ^pas- 
sa;^  that  lead  to  nothing, — and  superficial  plausi- 
bilities of  every  description. 

We  appeal  to  the  commonsense  of  our  readers, 
whether,  on  the  recent  occasion  of  Her  Majesty's 
visit  to  Eu,  more  empty  phrases  have  not  been 
wasted  by  the  press  than  would  have  set  up  a  re- 
spectable periodical  for  a  month  five-and-twenty 
years  ago? 

The  larger  moiety  of  the  newspapers,  English 
and  foreign,  have  persisted  in  treating  of  this  plea- 
sant little  summer  cruise  as  they  would  have 
written  of  the  meeting  between  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  VIII.,  in  an  age  when  even  a  kingly  word 
was  scarcely  so  good  as  a  bond  ;  and  when  the 
great  object  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  appears 
to  have  been,  which  should  overreach  and  steal  a 
march  upon  the  other.  The  inverted  vision  of 
these  journalists  seems  solely  endued  with  a  retro- 
spective power.  So  far  from  being  able  to  look 
forward,  they  cannot  even  look  around  them ;  or, 
instead  of  forewarning  Queen  Victoria  at  Eu 
against  the  perils  that  beset  Charles  V.  in  Paris,  or 
Francis  I.  at  Madrid,  they  would  have  insisted  ra- 
ther on  the  dangers  of  indigestion  from  a  Perigord 
pie,  or  instructed  her  to  admire  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  Philippe  the  consideration  enjoyed  by  artists 
and  men  of  letters,  who,  at  that  of  Pimlico,  are  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  the  valHailU* 

What  far-fetched  motives  have  been  sought  for 
this  journey,  and  what  ridiculous  perils  predicted 
from  it !  Our  young,  healthy,  happy  sovereign,  is 
fond  of  travelling.  By  sea  or  land,  she  is  an  active 
and  enjoying  tourist.  Connected  by  close  ties  of 
relation^ip  with  Louis  Philippe,  so  that  both  his 
excellent  and  accomplished  daughters  have  been 


within  these  few  weeks,  and  fout  of  his  promising 
sons  within  a  few  years,  her  guests  and  inmates ; 
the  Queen  is  invited  in  return,  as  by  friend  to 
friend,  to  extend  her  cruise  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
across  the  Channel,  and  spend  a  few  days  with  the 
Royal  Family  of  France  at  their  private  domain 
of  the  Chateau  d*Eu.  Four  centuries  ago,  per- 
haps, such  an  invitation  might  have  been  suscep- 
tible of  invidious  interpretation  ;  but  it  is  render- 
ing the  vocation  of  kingship  too  irksome  and  too 
degraded,  to  suppose  that  the  hospitality  of  one  of 
the  most  exemplary  families  in  the  world,  could 
have  no  better  origin  than  a  paltry  political  in- 
trigue. We  are  convinced  that  the  invitation  was 
the  result  of  a  mere  hospitable  impulse.  The 
Queens  of  England  and  of  the  Belgians  have  long 
lived  together  on  the  footing  of  sisters.  The 
habits  of  these  two  young  mothers  are  of  a  purely 
domestic  nature,  and  the  young  and  fatherless 
family  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  possesses  peculiar 
claims  to  the  interest  of  both.  Such  are  the  sym- 
pathies which  attracted  Queen  Victoria,  after  visit- 
ing the  chief  dock-yards  of  her  kingdom,  to  extend 
her  pleasant  excursion  to  the  sunny  shores  of  Nor- 
mandy. Had  mere  entertainment  been  her  object, 
she  would  have  proceeded  direct  to  Paris ;  but  she 
went  to  visit  an  amiable  family  with  whom  she 
was  closely  coimected  ;  and  after  winning  golden 
opinions  from  all,  by  the  grace  of  her  deportment, 
and  frankness  of  her  manners,  returns  into  the 

bosom  of  her  own. We  disgrace  ourselves  by 

scepticism  as  to  this  simple  fact.  Incredulity  con- 
cerning so  natural  a  circumstance  does  little  honour 
to  the  humanities  of  the  nation. 

Still,  viewing  the  event  with  the  eyes  of  1843, 
we  cannot  but  prognosticate  a  thousand  advantages 
from  the  facility  thus  demonstrated.  The  more  it 
becomes  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  nations,  that 
kings  and  queens  are  no  longer  pagods  to  be  shut 
up  like  images  in  their  shrines,  puppets  to  be  played 
with  by  dexterous  mountebanks,  or  Escurialized 
into  idiotism,  the  stronger  will  become  the  trust  of 
the  world  in  their  responsibility.  Had  Charles  I. 
and  Louis  XVI.  lived  in  more  locomotive  times, 
the  fatal  circle,  by  whose  vapours  their  brains  were 
oiiuscated,  would  have  been  broken,  and  their 
heads  preserved  on  their  shoulders.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  undue  influence  over  an  active  and  obser- 
vant sovereign.  It  is  difficult  for  an  active  and 
observant  sovereign  to  remain  blind  to  the  happy 
results  of  a  liberal  system  of  things,  practically 
demonstrated.  There  is  much  that  is  German  in 
our  Court  of  Windsor,  which  might  gain  by  the 
influence  of  the  refined  liberality  of  that  of  the 
Tuileries.  On  a  recent  occasion,  for  instance, 
Gudin,  a  master  and  commander  in  the  French 
navy  as  well  as  one  of  the  first  painters  in  the 
world,  was  refused  access  to  the  fetes  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  after  enjoying,  as  an  honoured  guest, 
those  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Nicholas  I.,  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  an  artist; — ^while  Winter- 
halter,  the  Lawrence  of  France,  when  desjatched 
to  Windsor  by  the  king  of  the  French  to  paint  the 
portraits  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  was  never 
honoured  by  a  royal  invitation.  It  must  have 
afforded  wme  conwlntion  to  these  enlightened  »n4 
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difltiogiushed  mett,  to  know  that  Laadseer,  who 
has  enriched  the  royal  gallery  with  some  of  his 
ohoLoest  pictnresy  and  is  courted  a^  a  guest  in  half 
the  aristocratic  mansions  in  the  Idngdpip,  pasoea 
weeks  together  at  Windsor  Castle  without  further 
notice  v'ouchsafed  him  than  to  a  corporal  of  la& 
Gruards.  But  in  affording  a  hahn  for  their  wounded 
fedingSy  the  fact  also  supplies  to  Europe  ^  curious 
standard  whereby  to  admeasure  the  refinement 
and  liberality  of  the  British  Court.  Itwaa  not 
thus  that  Holbein,  Rubens,  [and  Vimdyke,  were 
welcomed  by  Henry  and  the  Stuarts  I — ^It  was  not 
thus  that  the  great  schools  of  art  were  created  by 
the  illustrious  patrons  of  Italy*  It  is  not  thus 
that  the  glorious  improYements  of  Paris,  and  the 
regeneration  of  its  galleries,  have  been  effected  by 
the  King  of  the  French.  For  though  the  TuHeries 
may  have  their  Dr.  Pretorius  and  their  Sir  James 
Clwke,  the  royal  hospitality  is  not  the  less  ex- 
tended to  the  Scfaeflfers  and  Vemets ; — ^nay  t  one 
of  the  first  distinctions  conceded  to  the  boy-author 


of  the  fine  new  tragedy  of  ^  Luereoe,"  vas  an  in- 
vitation to  the  table  of  hia  9oversign« 

♦  Instead,  thenfoie,  of  sharing  the  ^preheDnms 
entertained  by  so  many  of  our  oontemponnei  l«t 
the  lovely  biA  of  Qneeii  Victoria,  and  the  lesg 
bead  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  should  be  oveneached  by 
the  wariness  of  Louis  Philippe,  we  aie  not  only 
disposed  to  believe  that,  for  lour  dbort  day%  the 
sovei^igB  was  meiged  in  the  man ;  but  to  hope 
that  the  simplicity  of  )i^  adc^ted  by  tbe  royil 
£unily  at  Tnigort,  may  have  afforded  a  fivoaiabk 
contrast,  in  the  eyes  of  our  youthful  queen,  to  tb 
brocaded  buckram  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Of  this  we  are  certain ;-— that  we  can  offer  iw 
wish  more  loyal  or  more  auspicious  to  Quetn  Vic- 
toria and  Prinoe  Albert,  than  that  their  childnn 
may  grow  up  to  do  them  honour  in  the  eyes  of  tbe 
world,  and  ^Bford  them  comknci  and  afleetioB  io 
private  life,  in  the  same  degree  with  thoM  they  biTe 
reoenUy  seen  constituting  the  4omestie  cirde  of  tk 
royal  fiunily  of  the  Chatba^u  i»'£u. 
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fiY  SIRS.  OORB* 

(Oonckidedjirmpa^  654  o/our  September  I^tmhr.) 


^  How  cam^  tine  hwfe  fellow  by  his  untimely  ^nd. 
you  ask  ? — Why,  from  l^s  own  good-heartedneps  I 
At  th^t  accuirsed  supper,  (whe/e,  would  th^t  he  ba4 
never  set  his  foot ! )  Jehaon  Van  Kerckx,  who  wiis 
present  among  the  rest  of  his  townsmen,  got  into  a 
foolish  quarrel  with  Klaus^  the  tanner  of  Vraes- 
choot,  who  sat  Jiett  him, — ^no  matter  about  what, 
—he  was  always  quarreling  and  brawling  I — and 
as  they  were  leaving  the  house,  the  squabble  was 
renewed  upon  the  threshold,  and  ended  in  a  violent 
scuffle.  Jehann's  antagonist  was  a  tall,  stout  ma^; 
whereas  my  brother-in-law  is  a  poor,  meagre  crea- 
ture, who  soon  got  the  worst  of  it ;  and  they  went 
on  struggling  and  cufiing  along  the  glacis,  on  which 
the  house  of  entertainment  where  they  had  been 
supping  is  situated,  till  Peter,  perceiving  his  q14 
patron  in  sore  distress  stepped  forward  and  warned 
the  tanner  to  take  his  hands  off.  Bi^t  they  had  al| 
been  drinking  moro  than  their  stint,  and,  so  far 
from  desisting,  the  fight  was  renewed,  and  Peter 
again  forced  to  interfere, — upon  which  the  son  of 
Klaus  turned  upon  him;  and  in  so  cowardly  a 
maxmer,  that  the  blow  he  dealt  upon  him  from 
behind,  (while  Peter,  after  extricating  Jehann 
Van  Kerckx,  was  attempting  to  pacify  the  furious 
tanner,)  so  threw  him  off  his  guard,  that  down  he 
rolled  straight  from  the  glacis  into  the  ditch  below  1" 

*'  Into  one  of  those  dreadful  moats, — ^the  procipi- 
tou4  walls  of  which  aro  inaccessible ! " 

"  At  any  other  season  of  the  year,  Peter  would 
have  swapi  round  the  fortifications  to  the  draw- 
bridge, and  got  the  sentries  to  ho^il  down  4  mus- 
ket, to  which  he  might  have  dupg  and  beep  §i^ved. 
Sut  the  fall  firom  a  height  of  thirty  feet  upon  the 
ice,  probably  stunned  him ;  and  when  his  weight 
mashed  at  once  through  the  ice  into  the  chilly 
waters  below,  he  went  straight  to  the  bottom,  and 


betwjxt  tix^  cold^  atid  th^  |iy)Md^  tfcelved  k  bli 
fall,  neyer  r^cov^red  his  ^nses !  Meanwhile,  ^ 
nobl^  dogi  on  seeing  her  master  disi^pp^iz^  m^ 
but  a  single  spring  after  him ;  9^  plunging  throogh 
the  fissuro  in  the  ice,  dive4  agsii^  and  ^gain*  till 
she  brought  him,  with  h^  t^th  fi^ed  in  his  coal, 
to  the  surface.  By  that  time  succour  had  anini 
— Several  soldiers  of  the  artillery  pushed  their  vtj 
through  the  casemates  of  the  fortifications,  reached 
the  ice  with  boat-hooks,  and,  as  all  was  clear  as 
day  for  their  operation^  those  above  could  dis- 
tinctiy  see  the  efforts  made  for  the  recovery  of  tbe 
p(>pr  fellow's  body, — ^which  might  still,  they  tnist- 
ed,  be  royived. 

''  They  did  not  think  so  long!  When,  at laat» 
after  innumerable  defeated  e#brti^  they  maii^ 
to  extricate  hin^  from  ?ind«r  the  ice,  he  was  r- 
ipoyed  to  the  old  Dutch  b^xracka  of  the  artilWi;) 
and  submitted  to  the  treatment  already  in  pnp«^ 
ation  for  him  at  the  suggestion  of  the  hospital  t&r* 
goons.  But  it  was  soon  discovered,  firom  t^  oooa- 
tenances  of  these  gentiemen,  that  aven  had  not  tht 
submersion  for  twenty  minutes  in  that  icy  water 
been  necessarily  fatal,  tl^fi  injurifis  to  tbe  ikull 
occasioned  by  the  ^  would  h^ve  renderad  tbeir 
efforts  unavailable.  They  tried,  however,— hi  or- 
der tq  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  assistants  ^— for  to 
every  soul  in  Nieuport  was  the  name  of  the  brare 
Peter  Van  der  |If9yden  dear ! — not  only  for  h]•<iA^ 
ing,  but  for  the  noblft  devotion  with  which  he  bad 
twice  perilled  his  life  in  thehiu>bocMr  lor  the  ie>^ 
of  drowI^ngmarin^|v;  and  opoe  carried  out  a  rop^ 
through  the  wildest  smge  of  tbe  most  fasriol  of 
equinoctial  hur^canes,  to  an  Englioh  vesnl  in  dii- 
tces^. — ^But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  At  tbs«^ 
of  tfli  hour,  they  summoned  four  of  thehr  flken  ^ 
remove  the  body  from  the  room,  heated  with  <tons 
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in  which  it  had  been  deposited,  and  convey  it  to  the 
Teaidence  of  his  sister. 

**  A  eoncoune  of  hundreds,  deploring  and  lament- 
ing, followed  the  body  from  the  barracks  to  Aloyx- 
aia'a  abode.  It  was  so  hard  a  fate  for  the  brare 
£b11ow  who  had  so  often  confronted  death  in  an 
honomable  manner,  to  die  like  a  dog,  drowned  in 
a  ditch  of  the  fortress  1 '' 

^  He  died  in  defnioe  of  a  fellow-creature,"  said 
L  ^  Surely  you  could  not  desire  a  happier  death 
fop — i—'*  1  was  about  to  say  *^  a  8muggler,'*--<-but 
eheoked  myself  in  time  to  add,— ^  for  your  daugh* 
ter'a  betrothed  1" 

^  I  don't  know, — perhaps  I  am  wrong  i — but 
for  a  noble  fellow  like  Peter  Van  der  Heyden  to 
die  in  defence  of  a  pitiful,  heartless  rogue,  such  as 
Jehann  Van  Kerckx  seemed  to  me  thrai, — ay,  and 
seems  now«-«  miserable  waste  of  human  life." 

«  Msay  a  Meming  warte  of  homim  life  h>,  for  it. 
own  wise  purposes,  decreed  by  prondence,"  said  I ; 
^  witness  that  battle  of  Waterloo,  to  which  yon  ac- 
cuse us  English  of  evermore  reverting." 

But  having  spared  the  reader  much  of  the  homely 
eloquence  of  mine  hostess  of  the  Korren  Bloem,  let 
me  be  equally  chary  of  my  homilies ; — adding  only 
that^ before  she  had  half  described  thetouohing  cere- 
mony of  Peter's  foneral,  her  daughter  reentered  the 
room, — still  with  her  usual  stolid,  changeless  face, 
which,  as  an  effort  of  self-government,  now  acquired 
the  highest  interest  in  my  eyes.  It  was  as  much 
aa  I  could  do  to  refrain  from  starting  up  and  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  in  token  of  reverence  for  her  suf- 
ibrings,  and  regret  for  having  so  imperfectly  esti- 
mated her  nature.  I  forbore,  however,  in  deference 
to  a  sign  from  her  mother ;  but  stiU  more,  because 
I  felt  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  intrude  upon  the  sa- 
ered  quietude  into  which  the  voluntary  widow  had 
chosen  to  subside. 

That  evening,  when  Trincia,  according  to  cus- 
tom, was  giving  AMenor  her  supper,  and  installing 
her  afterwards  on  her  rug  for  the  night,  Vrouw  Van 
Kerckx  entered  my  room  to  conclude,  according  to 
her  promise,  her  history  of  the  morning.  There 
was  little  more,  however,  to  tell.  It  was  not  ftrom 
Aer  I  had  to  learn  that  one  of  the  greatest  outlays 
of  luxury  among  the  modem  Flemings,  as  in  all 
countries  where  the  ascendancy  of  the  priests  is 
considerable,  lies  in  their  funerals ; — and  that  sixty 
or  seventy  pounds  sterling  are  often  expended  on 
the  interment  of  a  tradesman  who,  in  his  lifetime, 
fSound  a  years  maintenance  in  the  sum. 

**  I  chose,"  said  the  old  kdy, «'  that  Peter  should 
be  laid  In  the  grave  as  if  he  had  been  a  son  of 
my  own,— as  in  affection,  mutual  affection,  God 
knows  he  was  ; — and  can  promise  you  that  all  the 
choir  from  the  Dominicans  of  Ostend  came  over 
Ibr  the  celebration.  There  had  not  been  seen  such 
a  burial  in  Nieuport  since  the  death  of  its  last 
burgomaster ! 

^  *  Let  it  be  a  ceremonial  as  for  my  bridal!'  said 
poor  Trincia.  *  Expend  upon  the  altar,  mother, 
all  you  would  have  done  had  your  child  stood  there 
by  hU  side  who  now  lies  cold  and  stiff  in  the  aisle ; 
for  never,  itkver  will  she  stand  there  with  another 
man ! '  And  well  has  she  kept  her  word ;  and,  I 
fmr,  win  keep  it  to  the  end  ;*'foT  not  a  year  goes 


by,  but  Trincia  has  her  suitors,— partly  as  heir  of 
the  property  of  Van  Kerckx,  but  more,  I  verily 
believe,  out  of  respect  for  her  faithfulness  of  heart. 
She  waits  upon  old  Alisnor,  you  perceive,  as  though 
it  were  a  child  left  her  by  Van  der  Heyden  ; — and 
I  often  shudder  to  think  how  desolate  her  life  will 
be,  when  the  faithful  animal  drops  off,  as  in  the 
course  of  nature  she  soon  must ; — to  say  nothing  of 
the  old  mother,  who  cannot  long  survive  the  old 
favourite! — ^And,  by  the  way,  among  the  many 
grievous  eircumstances  that  rendered  Peter's  fane* 
ral  so  touching  a  spectacle,  (attended,  two  by  two, 
by  all  the  mariners  of  the  port^— -government  sail- 
ors and  all,  noted  smuggler  though  he  was,) 
was  his  faithful  dog, — his  famous,  well-known 
dog, — following  at  a  distance  even  to  the  church- 
yard ; — ay  t  and  jumping  into  the  grave  into  which 
the  QoiRn  was  lowered.  And  though  they  dragged 
her  out,  and  one  of  Aloyxsia's  young  sons  brought 
her  home  to  us  in  a  string,  that  we  might  carry 
her  back  here  with  us  to  Vraeechoot  neoct  morning, 
as  I  was  busy  watching  beside  Trincia's  bed,  who 
had  fallen  into  a  sore  fever.  Alienor  managed  to 
slip  her  ooUar  and  make  off  to  the  fortress ;— and 
before  I  found  time  to  apprise  Aloyxsla's  family 
of  her  loss,  she  was  found  by  the  sexton  whining 
beside  the  grave  of  her  old  master ! — She  had  found 
out  the  exact  spot,  though  a  heavy  snow  had  fallen 
on  it  in  the  course  of  the  night ! " 

^<  And  was  nothing  done,"  I  inquired,  ^  to  punish 
those  whose  disorderliness  was  the  cause  of  poor 
Peter  Van  der  Heyden's  untimely  end?" 

^  Nothing, — that  is,  nothing  to  be  called  a  legal 
infliction.  They  were  arrested,  and  the  particulars 
of  the  conflict  minutely  inquired  into  before  the 
burgomaster  of  Nieuport.  But  the  tanner  is  his 
distant  cousin ;  and  so,  though  it  was  proved  that 
Peter  came  by  his  death  in  the  course  of  their 
squabble,  he  had  interest  enough  to  get  it  believed 
that  Peter  was  the  worse  for  hb  carouse  ;-^though 
twenty  sufficient  witnesses  were  ready  to  swear 
that  the  poor  fellow  was  as  sober  as  the  burgo* 
master.  After  a  reprimand  f^m  the  police  on  the 
subject  of  brawling  and  disturbing  the  public  peace, 
therefore,  the  ofienders  were  discharged.  But  the 
Society  of  St.  Sebastian  took  justice  into  their  own 
hands ;  and,  by  way  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead,  expelled  both  my  brother-in-law  and 
Klaus  the  tanner  from  their  company,  by  common 
acclamation, — ay  even  though  the  burgomaster 
himself  was  present  at  the  meeting ; — and  to  this 
day,  every  20th  of  January,  in  addition  to  the 
solemn  masses  I  cause  to  be  performed  at  Nieuport 
and  Vraeschoot,  the  memory  of  the  brave  Peter 
Van  der  Heyden  is  drunk  in  solemn  silence  at 
the  coflee-house  on  the  glacis.'* 

My  readers  will,  perhaps,  have  had  enough  of 
Vrouw  Van  Kerckx  and  her  son-in-law;  and  con- 
clude that,  the  latter  having  ''died  like  a  dog,"  in 
the  ditch  of  the  citadel  of  Nieuport,  they  have  heard 
the  last  of  my  Netherlandish  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
But  I  must  entreat  further  indulgence ;  for  now 
commences  the  most  romantic  part  of  my  romance, 
—or  rather  its  most  real  reality,  according  to  my 
personal  witnessbg. 

Long  after  I  had  completed  my  collection  of 
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marsh  bulbs,  and  quitted  Vxaeschoot,  the  memozy 
of  these  people  pursued  me.  There  was  something 
so  touching  in  the  quiet,  persevering  grief  of  that 
silent  Flemish  girl,  something  so  warm  in  the 
sympathy  of  the  mother,  and,  above  all,  something 
so  striking  iu  the  intelligence  of  the  dog,  (appa- 
rently as  faithful  a  partner  in  the  family  grief  as 
either  of  the  others,)  that  I  thought  of  poor  Peter 
Van  der  Heyden,  not  only  when  visiting  the  forti- 
fications of  the  little  harbour  of  Nieuport  and  its 
miserable  churchyard,  (for  the  higher  families  of 
Flanders  being  interred  in  churches,  their  ceme- 
teries are  of  the  meanest  description,)  but  when 
pursuing  my  examination  of  those  quaint  old  cities 
of  Flanders  and  Hainault,  which,  in  addition  to 
their  connexion  with  English  history,  contain 
worlds  of  interest  for  the  ponderer  over  days  that 
are  done.  I  began  to  regret  I  had  not  made  a 
sketch  of  the  trusty  Alienor  to  send  to  my  friend 
Edwin  Landseer,  in  order  to  increase  his  collection 
with  the  type  of  a  species  worthy  to  afford  a  new 
subject  for  his  exquisite  pencil. 

Nor  had  I  lost  sight  of  this  purpose,  when,  shortly 
after  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  I  read 
in  the  Brussels  papers,  an  account  of — *^  A  riot  at 
Vrabschoot  ! " 

A  riot  at  stagnant,  sluggish,  lifeless,  voiceless, 
Vraeschoot !  The  idea  of  an  emeute  among  the 
mummies  of  the  Great  Pyramid  would  not  have 
appeared  more  incongruous, — or  in  the  Shaker 
village  described  by  Boz,— or  in  the  monastery  of 
La  Trappe !  The  fact,  however,  was  incontestible ; 
being  formally  announced  by  the  organs  of  the  go- 
vernment of  King  Leopold ;  and  I  fear  that  rumours 
of  riots  at  Paisley  or  Manchester,  would  not  have 
so  much  excited  my  curiosity.  I  inquired  of 
the  men  in  authority  most  likely  to  have  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
Hneute; — when  lo !  like  men  in  authority  of  all 
countries,  they  replied  that  they  **  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter, — not  having  read  the  day's 
papers ;"  and  after  tormenting  governors  and  se- 
cretaries, (scarcely  cognizant  of  the  existence  of 
the  unimportant  little  place  in  which  I  took  so 
deep  an  interest,)  I  was  forced  to  suspend  my  curi- 
osity till  the  EmancipcOian  and  Independent  news- 
papers chose  to  afford  a  supplement  to  their  "  cur- 
tailed abbreviation  "  of  provincial  intelligence. 

After  all,  my  presentiments  had  not  deceived 
me  :  the  dogs  of  Vraeschoot  were  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance !  It  was  a  frontier  affair, — a  question 
of  customs  and  excise ;  and  one  of  the  strangest, 
perhaps,  that  ever  exercised  the  collective  w^isdom 
of  the  Belgian  Home  Department. 

As  Vrouw  Van  Kerckx  had  repeatedly  in- 
formed me,  the  great  injury  arising  to  the  revenues 
of  the  kingdom  from  the  esctensive  system  of  smug- 
gling carried  on  by  means  of  the  frontier  dogs,  had 
determined  the  emissaries  of  government  not  to 
allow  another  winter  to  pass  over,  without  striking 
a  blow  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  But  it  was  found 
much  easier  for  the  coast-guard  to  lay  their  hands 
on  the  men  engaged  in  the  perilous  career  of  smug- 
gling, than  upon  their  fouivfooted  coadjutors  ;  and 
the  collector  of  customs  at  Nieuport  was  even  heard 
po  say, that  liis  department  >V9nlddprive  little  benefit 


from  tho  untimely  end  of  the  famous  Peter  Van 
der  Heyden,  so  long  as  the  race  of  his  equally  cele- 
brated dog  was  sufiered  to  infest  the  oonntrv.— 
During  my  short  sojourn  at  Vraeschoot  I  had  cer- 
tainly occasion  to  note  the  beauty  and  number  of 
these  fine  animals :    more  especially  of  a  Bobk 
fellow  named  Moeghy,  who  used  to  accompany  his 
master,  a  notorious  smuggler,  to  the  hostel  of  the 
Korren  Bloem,  and  was  often  brought  to  my  room 
by  Trincia  as  the  handsomest  specimen  of  the  breed, 
and  greatly  resembling  the  earlier  days  of  hb 
grandame  Alienor, — ^with  whom  he  was  so  great  a 
favourite,  that  she  allowed  him  to  share  her  place 
beside  the  stove, — a  distinction  she  was  never  known 
to  accord  to  any  other  of  the  canine  species. 

The  government  officers,  however,  surreying 
poor  Moeghy  and  his  brethren  with  other  eyes 
than  those  of  a  Landseer,  were  resolved  on  the  ex- 
termination of  him  and  his ;  and  one  nighty  one 
ill-omened  night,  in  the  month  of  January,  184:^ 
a  heavy  snow  having  fallen  on  the  morning  of  a 
day  when  they  had  certain  information  of  the 
Vraeschoot  dogs  having  been  despatched  over  ttif 
frontier  with  a  cargo  the  previous  night,  the  cos* 
tom-house  officers  felt  pretty  sure  that  the  track 
of  the  dogs  over  the  snow,  on  their  return,  laden 
with  French  merchandize,  would  eimble  them  to 
lay  hands  upon  the  outragers  of  the  law  tn  /egrmte 
delicto.  Though  these  functionaries  would  bare 
been,  of  course,  unauthorised  in  seizing  the  de^ 
while  following  their  masters  on  the  pubiic  way, 
(there  being  no  especial  clause  in  the  Belgian  ood^ 
for  the  arrest  of  dogs  '^on  suspicion,*')  they  felt 
that,  convicted  in  the  act, — arrested  with  balea  of 
Cambray  cambric  on  their  b«ck,  or  Artesian  to- 
bacco, or  Grenoble  gloves,  or  any  other  species  of 
contraband  goods,— -there  was  warrant  of  execution 
on  the  very  face  of  the  afiair. 

On  the  night  in  question,  aooordingly,  both 
cIouanMr^  and  gendarmes  were  astir, — some  mount- 
ed, some  a-foot, — along  the  various  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  lesa-guarded  portion  of 
the  Flemish  frontier  and  Vraeschoot;  nor  had  they 
been  long  on  the  watch,  before  one  of  the  gendanDes 
came  galloping  to  a  cattle-hovel  where  three  of  the 
douaniers  had  taken  up  their  station,  with  intel- 
ligence that  he  had  made  out  the  track  of  a  pack 
of  between  twenty  and  thirty  dogs ;  and  that  by 
accompanying  him  across  an  adjoining  coppice, 
they  must  intercept  the  course  of  the  delinquents. 
In  a  moment,  they  were  on  the  move ;  and  havioK 
arrived  on  the  opposite  outskirts  of  the  plantation, 
stationed  themselves  stealthily,  .with  a  species  of 
lasso  from  hand  to  hand,  so  that  the  dogs  could  not 
fail  to  run  into  their  toils. 

Scarcely  had  they  taken  up  their  position,  when, 
at  a  distance,  a  dark  object  became  discernible  on 
the  snow ;  and  by  degrees,  though  muffled  m 
sound,  they  could  hear  the  trot  of  the  dogs,  and 
tho  panting  of  their  breath  under  their  burthens.— 
Ten  minutes  more,  and  the  rich  prize  was  cap- 
tured ; — seven-and-twenty  dogs,  richly  laden  with 
an  endless  variety  of  French  merchandise !— The 
poor  anioud,,  haipennl  a.  they  we«.«r.dn«H 
across  the  coppice  into  the  hovel ;  where  they  *w^ 
unloaded  and  tied  to  one  of  the  c»ttle  stalls;  » W^ 
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the  gendarme  galloped  off  to  Vraeschoot,  to  pro- 
cure a  horse  and  cart  for  the  removal  of  the  con- 
liscated  property  to  the  custom-houfie  depot. 

Before  morning,  all  was  safely  lodged ; — the 
goods  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Douane,  the  dogs 
in  the  huigomaster^s  yard ;  where  they  kept  np 
so  piteous  a  howling,  that  had  not  the  intelli- 
gence of  their  capture  already  transpired,  this 
grand  disaster  to  the  smuggling  trade  would  soon 
have  made  itself  known  to  their  masters,  who  dared 
not  utter  a  syllable  in  defence  of  their  lawful  but 
lawless  property.  The  only  drawback,  meanwhile, 
to  the  delight  of  the  employ^  in  the  success  of 
their  enterprise,  was  the  fact  that,  on  their  road 
from  the  scene  of  action  to  Vraeschoot,  two  of  the 
dogs  had  managed  to  make  their  escape !  Twenty 
five,  however,  remained, — ^twenty-iive  noble  ani- 
mals, which  Snyders  or  Hondekster  would  have 
realized  thousands  of  florins  by  painting ;  and 
which,  even  crestfallen  as  they  looked  when  brought 
up  in  a  string  to  the  ignoble  tribunal  of  a  village 
burgomaster,  were  still  a  study  for  the  artist  or 
the  huntsman.  Such  quarters! — such  chests!—- 
such  muscle !— «nch  vigour !  The  chief  of  the 
custom-house  officers,  who  attended  to  support  with 
his  attestations  the  procis  verbal  of  the  gendarme, 
was  not  far  wrong  in  estimating  the  value  of  this 
portion  of  the  capture  alone,  (integrally,  and  with- 
out reference  to  its  effects  on  the  contraband  trade 
of  the  town,)  at  seven  thousand  florins  ;  the  low- 
est value  of  each  dog,  computed  in  English  money, 
being  ten  or  twelve  guineas.  For  their  specific 
purpose,  of  course,  their  price  was  beyond  rubies. 

Nevertheless,  this  noble  pack  no  sooner  made  its 
appearance  before  the  authorities  of  justice,  than 
it  was  condemned  to  death,  by  acclamation  as 
unanimous  from  burgomaster,  clerks,  gendarmes, 
and  douaniers,  as  that  which  had  ejected  Jehann 
Van  Kerckx  and  the  Tanner  from  the  company  of 
the  Toxopholites  of  Nieuport. — It  was  decided  that 
the  offending  dogs  of  Vraeschoot  were  to  die  the 
death  of  a  dog  ! 

The  ^^deatib  of  a  dog,"  however,  though  pro- 
verbial, is  an  indefinite  phrase  ;  and  though  com- 
monly understood  to  designate  the  halter,  certain 
it  is,  that  for  every  hundred  dogs  hung  in  the  course 
of  twelve  kalendar  months,  thousands  are  shot  and 
poisoned.  In  the  month  of  July,  in  all  Christian 
communities  more  especially,  as  much  iVkr  vomica 
is  applied  by  the  constituted  authorities  to  secure 
the  population  from  hydrophobia,  by  exterminating 
all  dogs  stupid  enough  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
poisoned,  as  might  have  served  the  purposes  of 
Madame  de  Brinvilliers,  or  one  of  the  Papid  family 
of  the  Boigias. 

When  the  question  of  life  and  death  came,  how- 
ever, to  be  discussed  by  the  Lycurgus  of  Vrae- 
schoot, either  the  manner  of  execution  was  prede- 
termined, or  he  felt  it  unnecessary  to  burthen  the 
civil  budget  of  the  town  with  the  price  of  a  halter 
or  an  ounce  of  arsenic.  The  dogs  were  condemned 
to  undergo  military  execution.  What  better,  in- 
deed, had  the  company  of  infantry,  quartered  at 
Vraeschoot,  to  do  with  their  powder  and  shot  ? 

This  knotty  point  decided,  the  '^  where''  became 
^s  critical  a  question  as  the  "how"  and  "where- 


fore ; "  but  as  it  appeared  the  burgomaster's  fa- 
mily had  already  undergone  sufficient  persecution 
from  the  howling  of  the  imprisoned  dogs  in  his 
premises,  a  more  convenient  locality  was  to  be 
selected  for  the  ensuing  massacre. 

"  Let  them  be  taken  to  Klaus  the  tanner's 
yard!"  said  the  man  of  authority.  "Being  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  discharge  of  musketry 
will  cause  less  disturbance  to  the  inhabitants!" 
To  which  suggestion  the  collector  of  the  customs 
judiciously  added,  that  the  dogs,  being  now  an 
item  of  government  property  for  which  he  had  to 
account,  the  carcases  would  be  conveniently  on  the 
spot  to  be  sold  to  the  tanner  for  skinning,  in  case 
he  felt  inclined  to  secure  the  bargain." 

Though  the  burgomaster's  tribunal  contained  no 
reporters'  gallery  to  record  this  summary  decree,' 
it  was  a  sufficiently  open  court  for  malcontents  to 
be  present;  and  a  general  murmur  became  audible 
at  the  idea  of  these  noble  dogs,  the  treasure  of  many 
households,  being  shot  like  curs,  and  sold  to  the 
currier.  Certain  of  the  unsuspected  owners  them- 
selves were  probably  present ;  for  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  tender  yearning,  resembling  that  of  the 
mother  in  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  in  the  sug- 
gestion audible  from  that  rude  assemblage  of  boorR, 
to  "  send  the  poor  dogs  to  Nieuport,  and  embark 
them,  for  the  benefit  of  government,  in  the  first 
vessel  sailing  for  some  distant  port." 

But  the  authorities  knew  better.  Less  cunning 
convicts  than  these  marauders  have  been  known 
to  return  from  transportation,  and  recommence 
their  course  of  crime ;  and  the  burgomaster  and 
collector  consequently  decided  that  dead  dogs  wag 
no  tails ;  and  that  the  frontier  would  not  be  half 
so  safe  with  its  canine  enemies  at  Cape  Cod  or 
Malaga,  as  worn  in  shoes  by  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  Vraeschoot.  The  verdict  was  accordingly 
"  death  ;" — ^the  place  of  execution  the  tanner^) 
yard, — ^the  orders  to  the  soldiery,  like  Macheath's, 
"  To  your  arms,  brave  boys,  and  load ! " 

The  utmost  I  was  able  to  gather  further  on  this 
subject,  at  Brussels,  whether  from  iiewspaperR  or 
hearsay,  did  not  exactly  explain  the  origin  of  the 
confusion  that  ensued.  All  I  could  learn  was  tliat, 
on  their  way  to  the  tanner's  yard,  (the  identical 
tanner  whose  unpopularity  in  the  town,  fostered 
by  the  antipathy  of  Vrouw  Van  Kerckx  and  her 
daughter,  arose  from  his  share  in  the  death  of 
Peter  Van  der  Ueyden,)  the  gendarmes  were  as- 
sailed by  the  populace  with  hootings  and  peltings ; 
that  they  had  some  difficulty  in  accomplishing 
their  entrance  into  the  tannery ;  and  finally,  that, 
on  the  arrival  of  three  rank  and  file  of  the  infantry 
company,  with  their  musquets  loaded  to  do  this 
ignominious  piece  of  execution,  they  were  so  set 
upon  by  the  mob,  that,  at  one  time,  it  appeared 
likely  there  might  be  a  necessity,  in  self-defence, 
for  their  substituting  bipeds  for  quadrupeds. 

"And  no  wonder!"  added  my  Flemish  infor- 
mant. "Seven  thousand  florins  is  in  itself  no 
trifling  loss  to  a  poor  town  of  the  frontier  that 
might  more  honestly  call  itself  village.  But  the5« 
dogs  had  a  fifty-fold  value.  Ten  years'  training 
would  scarcely  recomplete  such  a  pack.  Accus- 
tomed to  travel  together,  they  were  as  sure,  surer 
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perhaps,  than  a  goTemment  courier, — ^regular  as 
a  railroad, — steady  as  time.  To  such  a  population 
as  that  of  Y xaeschoot>  the  loss  would  have  been 
utter  ruin." 

^They  were  saved,  then?'*  said  I,  dinging  to 
the  conditional  mood  in  which  the  opinion  was 
expvMsed, — ^in  earnest  hope  that  Alienor's  desoen* 
dants  might  he  on|an  outward-bound|voyage,to  visit 
their  distant  relations  in  Newfoundland,  embarked 
in  some  vessel  belonging  to  the  Ostend  Cod  fishery. 

'^ Saved, — ^when  legally  condemned  to  death) 
You  count  too  much  on  the  magnanimity  of  burgo- 
masters ! "  replied  my  informant.  ^  Respites  and 
reprieves  are  seldom  heard  of  in  village  tribunals. 
No,  no !  An  example  was  wanting,— -an  example 
was  given  1  The  century  that  shot  Marshal  Ney 
could  have  no  good  excuse  for  pardoning  the  smug- 
glers of  Vraesohoot.  There  was  a  struggle, — a  sad 
disturbance.  The  burgomaster's  wig  is  said  to  have 
been  torn  oflF,  and  the  tanner's  palings  to  have  been 
torn  down.  One  account  sidd  something  of  a 
woman  having  been  seriously  wounded  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  execution  of  the  dogs, — ^but  this  wants 
confirmation.  Next  year,  some  of  us  may  chance 
to  be  walking  in  their  skins ; — which  I  should  have 
been  plaguily  sorry  to  be,  by  the  way,  after  they 
had  received  sentence  of  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
law  from  the  Yraeschoot  council  of  war." 

And  thus,  apparently,  my  insight  into  this  epi- 
sode of  Flemish  lifs  was  to  end  with  a  bad  joke ! 
Bat  enough  had  transpired  to  render  the  subject  one 
of  considerable  interest ; — ^for  I  must  plead  enor- 
mously guilty  to  the  philo-canine  boss,  if  any  suoh 
exist  amongthe  subdivisions  of  phrenologioalphy  sio- 
logy ;— a  weakness  no  one,more  especially  no  writer 
of  ficUonSy  need  blush  to  own,--4ince  it  is  shared 
with  the  three  first  romanciers  of  the  age, — Scott, — 
Byron, — ^Beckford.  Frankly,  then,  I  am  an  enthu- 
siastic lover  of  intelligent  dogs ;  and,  but  that  I 
have  young  children  constantly  around  me,  should 
never  be  without  some  four-footed  fisvourite  by  my 
side^  as  before  suoh  pets  were  subjected  to  rividship 
with  pets  stUl  dearer.  The  other  day,  therefore^ 
when  about  to  embark  for  England,  at  the  distance 
of  only  a  few  leagues  from  Yraeschoot,  I  devoted  a 
few  hours  to  a  second  visit  to  the  litUe  town,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  Alienor's  portrait,  as 
progenitress  of  a  race  apparently  in  as  much  haxard 
of  extinction,  as  any  other  race,  canine  or  human, 
opposed  to  the  purposes  and  rights  of  powers  that 
be.  I  was  not  without  hope  tiiat  my  friend  Moe* 
ghy  might  be  the  fortunate  dog  rescued  from  the 
carnage  which  caused  the  quiet  inhabitants  of 
Yraeschoot  to  rise  against  their  constituted  autho- 
rities ;  and  that,  like  other  delinquents,  he  might 
have  skulked  back  to  his  native  place,  now  that 
the  storm  was  blown  over.  For  Moeghy  would 
make  a  noble  subject  for  a  pendant  to  that  oarly 
picture  of  Landseer,  (in  the  gallery  at  Ham,)  re- 
presenting the  rescue  of  frozen  travellers  by  the 
dogs  of  St.  Bernard. 

But  what  a  melancholy  ^Mctaole  did  the  little 
Flemish  oasis  of  the  manges  now  present !  Strip- 
ped of  its  deceptions  summer  verdnrs,  it  seemed  to 
stand  in  a  wilderness  of  plashy  pools,  such  as  might 
drive  the  very  frogs  into  an  ague  !<«<^ana1  and 


ditches  alike  overflowing, — the  dykes  themttkes 
under  water,-— the  whole  snrfaoe  of  the  coontrv 
looking  like  a  eraoked  and  cbudedlookiog-gkssof 
vast  dimensions. 

The  driver  of  ihepataekt  I  had  emUrked  b- 
a  word  most  appropitate  to  the  opefstion  tad  tk 
scene,— encouraged  me,  however,  to  piooeed ;  tnd, 
partly  firom  a  spirit  of  curiosity  to  asoertaiii  how  tiu 
amphibious  inhabitants  of  this  wateiy  wuiekcpt 
up  their  qpirits  agunst  its  influence  and  exkii- 
tions,  I  managed  to  amve  about  noon  at  the  dou 
of  the  Kozren  iffloem,— so  that  the  son  sad  I  mde 
our  appearance  together.  Butitsbrightaevseoned 
as  much  out  of  place  as  it  appesrs  toland^nbberlj 
eyes  when  shining  on  the  ocean,  out  of  light  «f 
land.  Sunshine  seemed  to  have  ootbiiig  to  in 
among  the  drsaiy  pools  of  Yraeschoot! 

Yet  on  leaohkig  the  village  inn,Iwisfoiceiito 
admit  that  it  stood  in  need  of  all  the  eheering  vhidi 
extrinsic  brightness  can  bestow.  XtwasDoleogcr 
the  same  place ; — no  longer  orderiy,— do  loo^ 
comfortable.  The  sanded  floor  of  the  kitches  y 
not,  I  Buspeet,  been  xtnovated  for  weeks!  Hie 
brass  knobs  of  the  stove,  and  the  brasea  coliitti; 
utensils,  instead  of  being  bright  as  the  gold  of  Opiiir 
as  when  I  saw  them  last  summer,  wen  sovtar* 
nished  and  dulL  Even  the  Almanack  wfaid^eiie- 
fully  suspended,  used  to  oonstitute  one  of  lis  chief 
ornaments  of  the  room,  was  hanging  skmehwiK 
from  the  wall,  havmg  lost  one  of  the  Bifli  thu 
preserved  its  equilibrium ;  nay,  but  that  I  flcuctiy 
hope  good  housewives  will  credit  the  asKitioD,! 
would  add,  that  the  little  German  sentiy,  vhkh  y 
been  performing  its  peregrinations  thue  erer  tm 
the  days  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  YalendenoeN 
was,  at  Isngth,  at  a  stand  stilL— For  it  was  ^^ 
All  was  going  wrong ! — ^E ven  the  cockoo  dock  U 
stopped  I 

"<  Worse  and  wonel"  muttered  I,  tboioiuhl.r 
discomfited  in  my  turn,  on  peroeivuig  that  neitl»r 
the  hostess  nov  Trinoia  were  at  home^  while  tm 
Alienor  had  deserted  her  accustomed  place  hf  tk 
stove ;  and,  to  the  best  of  my  abili^,  I  tnei  ^ 
make  myself  understood  by  the  slipaliod  Fkmbfe 
damsel,  who  was  pretending  to  skisasomebrotbia 
a  pipkin  on  the  stove,  in  that  detestsble  mooffH 
language  which  is  neither  High  Dutch  nor  Umr 
yetto  wMoh  French  and  English  axe  more  indfVtca 
than  they  care  to  own. 

But  the  poor  g^l  answered  me  only  by  moan* 
fully  shaking  her  head,  apd  muttering  a  ^ 
broken  words,  of  which  I  could  only  put  Uii^ 
^Trinchi''  and  «fever.»'  The  young  lady «^  ^ 
house  was  probably  sufiering  from  one  of  thtf^ 
severe  attacks  of  ague,  so  common  among  the  id* 
habitants  of  the  district ;  and  the  exterior  ib^^ 
ence  of  which  has  earned  for  them  the  oppn^i^ 
name  of  the  ^  death's  heads  of  Ypres." 

I  now  asked  to  see  Ynmw  Yan  Kerckx;  ^^ 
still  shaking  her  head,  she  intimated  that  b^ 
mistress  never  quitted  her  daughter.  I  even  askM 
for  Alienor,— ^nd  then,  inde^  tiie  msrpnse  laj 
consternation  of  the  g^  eicoeeded  all  boosds,  ui 
she  nused  her  hands  and  tearful  eyes  to  Het^ 
with  an  exclamation  of  profound  smssen^^  ^ 
there  should  exist  a  human  being  sOU  igi»n"^  "* 
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the  fatal  iaci— <Aal  AUmar  was  no  longer  in  m^- 
mee! 

Ixi  tbat  om  wondy  tii«  iUiMis  of  Triocia  vim  %ir 
plaiotd  fi  th«  aboenee  of  Aft  bostasiy  the  dingineQa 
<yf  the  bia^a  knob^  vA  ^  oookedDeaa  of  U^e  Al- 
mamek*  AUepor-f-iioor  Alionor !— the  last  zoUq 
in  Oia  world  of  Fotor  Van  dor  Heyden  1— The  last 

On  percoimg  th«  aacnwtiiMS  <^  my  sympathy, 
the  girl  flow  to  sobiibqsl  hev  mistzass ;  and  Yirauw 
Van  KsioloiyOn  loavni|ig  my  arriTal,  was  in  equal 
haato  to  gieet  roe ;  fos  well  did  she  lememher  my 
Ibnnev  inteiest  in  her  domestic  txoubles,  and  right 
glad  WIS  she  to  have  seqnzed  an  auditress  for  the 
few  yeroaining  psgea  of  that  sad  romance. 

'^  When  yon  were  last  here/'  ssid  she,  after  hav* 
ingf  dried  up  the  first  burst  of  tears  that  aeoom- 
paiiied  her  intimation  ci  poor  Trinoia's  illness, — 
nay,  of  her  dangai^  ^^  I  told  you,  if  you  recollect, 
that  Alienor  ivaa  ihe  dearest  object  in  this  life  to 
my  poor  child }  and  that  I  knew  not  how  it  would 
chance  with  her  yrhen  she  survived  the  fsithfnl 
ereatore  that  seemed  so  much  a  part  of  Van  der 
Heyden*  But  I  i^ever  thought  it  would  oome  to 
thisy — ^no  1-— I  never,  never  thought  it  would  come 
to  this  I  There  she  lies,  ip  the  chamber  above, — 
tlie  doeton  aeaieely  promising  she  will  survive  an-> 
other  week ! — A  low  fever  is  eating  her  strength 
avay,  and  all  from  that  accursed  wound  i  Even 
abould  she  survive,  Trinoia  will  be  lame  for  life!" 

^  What  accursed  wound  %  '^  cried  I,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

^  You  have  not  heaid  ?-^you  know  nothing  of  our 
new  mislbrfcune  i"— * 

^  I  have  just  heard  from  your  servant  that-—" 

*^  That  Aiioior  is  gone, — ^that  Alienor  has  hem 
munhredi"  cried  the  Viouw,  throwing  herself 
into  her  usual  arm-chair,  for  the  indulgence  of 
another  hurst  of  tears.  ^  At  least  you  know  that 
those  wretched  dommiei/^  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  ruin  the  poor  people  of  Vraeschoot,  by  destroy- 
ing their  trade-—" 

(f<  Their  contraband  trade,"  said  J,  Isintly.) 

^^  And  shootiqg  their  dog8,->-poor,  innocent,  dumb 
enatures  i-*-*who,  v?)iatever  their  masters  had  done, 
iiad  committed  no  offenee  against  the  king  or  his 
^vexnment.  With  malicbus  cunning  tiiey  in« 
-reigled  them  Into  a  springe,  and  brought  them 
prisoners  into  the  town ;  and  one  morning,  (it  was 
precisely  the  morning  of  St.  Sebastian's  Eve!) — I 
was  woke  up  with  the  news  that  two  gendarmes 
were  in  the  kitchen,  laying  violent  hands  upon 
Alienors  In  a  moment  I  sprang  out  of  the  room, 
and  was  neariy  thrown  down  on  the  landing  by 
the  poor  dog,  who,  having  escaped  from  her  enemies, 
was  bounding  up  to  take  r^ge  under  Trinoia's 
bedy  with  the  gendarme,  in  his  jack-boots,  clatter- 
ing* up  stairs  after  her. ' 

**  My  daughter,  who  was  braiding  her  hair  at  the 
tima^  half  m  her  night-dress,  came  forward  with 
her  usual  gentle  demeanour,  to  inquire  what  harm 
her  dog  had  done, — ^lEuicying  that,  gainsaying  her 
nature^  Alienor  might  hare  been  tempted  to  worry 
flofme  neighbou/s  iavourite  cat,  or  break  into  a 
rabbit  hiiteh*  But,  when  the  man  replied  that  Hhe 
dog  was  one  of  the  smuggling  pack,  and,  haring 


been  captured  the  previous  night  among  the  rest, 
had  broken  her  bonds,  and  escaped  to  our  house, 
for  that  he  had  traced  her,  furlong  by  furlong,  by 
her  footprints  in  the  snow/  I,  for  my  part,  not 
dreaming  the  seriousness  of  the  case,  burst  into  a 
loud  fit  of  laughter;  which  so  exasperated  the 
fellow,  that  he  was  for  forcing  his  way  into  the 
chamber,  and  seiring  the  poor  dog.  But  with 
mild  steadiness  Trincia  laid  her  hand  on  his  sleeve, 
and  assured  him,  in  simple,  earnest  words,  that 
the  dog  had  rested  all  night  on  a  rug  by  her  bed^ 
side,  and  could  not  be  the  animal  of  which  he 
was  in  quest. 

*^  He  chose,  however,  to  have  a  sight  of  Alienor 
with  his  own  eyes ;  and,  though  he  pretended  to 
give  way  to  the  force  of  my  daughter's  assevera^ 
Uons,  I  suspect  he  found  stronger  arguments  still 
in  the  sharpness  of  poor  old  Alienor's  white  fangs, 
which  she  fook  care  to  show  him  when  he  ap- 
proached where  she  lay,  growling  and  grinning 
under  the  bed  of  her  mistress.  At  all  events,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  made  off  at 
last  to  support  his  comrades  in  their  prods  verbal 
before  the  burgomaster;  muttering,  however,  as  he 
quitted  the  kitchen,  (even  after  a  glass  of  our  best 
Sehiedam,)  *  that,  as  sure  as  Heaven  was  above  all, 
one  of  the  smuggling  dogs  kad  been  tracked  to  our 
door,  whoee  footprints  would  measure  to  a  hair's* 
breadth  with  those  of  Alienor  I '— - 

"  Well, — ^will  you  believe  it?— so  besotted  were 
we  with  our  own  knowledge  of  the  poor  dog's  in- 
nocence of  the  offence  laid  to  its  chaige,  that,  in- 
stead of  doing  as  any  reasonable  being  would  have 
done,  and  carrying  it  off  instantly  to  Nieuport, 
that  it  might  be  out  of  the  way  in  case  of  further 
inquiry, — so  thoroughly  was  Trincia  overpowered 
by  the  danger  Alienor  had  run,  that  down  she  sat 
on  the  kitchen  floor,  by  the  side  of  the  poor  dog, 
trembling  in  every  limb,  and  weeping  like  a 
child,  while  the  faithful  animal  licked  her  hand, 
and  looked  up  in  her  face,  as  if  in  gratitude  for  her 
interference  in  its  behalf.  Every  time  I  called  to 
her  to  rise  and  finish  dressing,  and  come  to  break- 
fast like  a  reasonable  Christian,  this  scene  of  tender- 
ness between  them  was  renewed  ; — ^my  daughter 
weeping  for  joy,  and  the  poor  old  dog  looldng 
wistfully  up  into  her  face  by  way  of  thanks, — 
thanks  to  her  who  should  have  been  the  bride  of 
her  lost  master. 

<<  <  Forgive  me,  mother!'  said  she, — ' forgive  me] 
But  it  seems  as  if  he  had  been  alive  again,  and 
in  danger,  and  rescued.  My  poor  Peter !  On  this 
day,  too,  of  all  the  days  in  tiie  year, — the  day  of 
St.  Sebastian, — ^the  day  of  my  widowhood !  Oh  ! 
mother,  mother ! — what  should  I  have  done,  had 
they  deprived  me  of  Van  der  Heyden's  old  com- 
paidon,  who  watched  beside  his  grave  which  all 
others  had  deserted  ?' 

*^  And  so,  she  hid  her  lBM;e  again  in  the  griszly 
coat  of  the  faithful  old  beast ;  and  even  I,  who  iiad 
been  laughing  at  first,  could  not  keep  a  dry  eye 
when  I  saw  how  sadly  she  was  in  earnest. 

^All  this  was  not  over,  vdien  the  girl  came 
running  in  to  tell  us  that  the  smugglers'  dogs  were 
going  to  be  shot  in  the  tanner's  yard,  and  Ihat  the 
same  gendarme  was  returning  from  the  burgo^ 
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master  s  towards  our  house.  For  my  part,  I  did 
not  much  care  ;  knowing  tliat  Alienor  had  no  more 
part  in  the  enterprise  for  which  the  animals  were 
to  suffer,  than  King  Leopold  on  his  throne.  But 
I  saw,  from  Trincia's  face,  that  she  was  uneasj ;  and 
when  the  gendarme  entered  the  kitchen,  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  hold  out  a  paper  containing  a 
warrant,  signed  hy  the  burgomaster  himself,  to 
take  and  '  shoot  the  dog  of  Widow  Kerckx  of  the 
Korren  Bloem,  Alienor  by  name,  find  it  when  or 
where  he  might.' — A  municipal  warrant  for  the 
execution  of  a  dog !  Heard  ever  man  the  like  of 
such  a  thing ! 

*^  This  is  Klaus  the  tanner  s  doing !  cried  I ;  for  you 
are  to  know  that  he  had  found  audacity  to  renew, 
after  Van  der  Heyden's  death,  the  addresses  he  had 
paid  to  my  daughter  in  her  father  s  lifetime ;  and, 
as  it  was  still  without  success,  he  took  a  spite 
against  poor  Alienor,  as  servhig  only  to  remind 
Trincia  Van  Kerckx  of  the  lover  it  was  his  interest 
she  should  forget.  He  always  chose  to  assert  that 
the  quarrel  with  Jehann,  in  which  poor  Peter  so 
haplessly  interfered,  arose  from  his  zealous  advo- 
cacy of  our  rights  against  my  brother-in-law,  and 
was  never  weary  of  taxing  us  with  the  ingratitude 
of  our  resentments.  Altogether,  theoccasion  tempted 
him ;  and  the  only  conditions,  accordingly,  on  which 
he  agreed  to  lend  his  yard  for  the  massacre  of  the 
dogs,  (which,  it  was  well-known,  would  be  an  un- 
popular measure,)  was,  that  the  whole  five-and- 
twenty  should  be  forthcoming  ; — ^protesting  to  the 
burgomaster  that  the  gendarme  had  suffered  him- 
self to  be  taken  in,  and  that  the  dog  tracked  to  our 
house  ought  to  be  executed  among  the  rest. 

<' '  Leave  but  one  of  them  alive,'  argued  he,  *•  and 
the  owners  of  the  others  have  a  right  to  feel  them- 
selves aggrieved,  and  lodge  a  complaint  with  the 
king's  proctor  against  the  execution ! — ^to  say  no- 
thing of  the  peril  of  leaving  such  a  nest-egg  for 
future  mischief.  Exterminate  the  race  of  these 
smugglers  in  Vraeschoot,  or  you  do  nothing!' 

*'  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  warrant ;  and  the 
gendarme,  to  whom  it  was  delivered  for  execution, 
having  received  a  hint  from  the  burgomaster  that 
he  had  suffered  his  eyes  to  be  blinded  to  Alienor's 
delinquency  by  the  potency  of  the  Schiedam  of  the 
Korren  Bloem,  he  made  his  second  appearance  in 
a  brutal  mood,  resolved  to  redeem  his  character  as 
a  guardian  of  the  public  weal,  by  showing  no  mercy 
towards  the  poor,  dumb  animal. 

*^But,  when  he  attempted  to  seize  the  poor  victim 
by  the  scruff  of  her  neck,  you  should  have  seen  our 
dear,  quiet  Trincia  start  up  and  defy  him !  No 
mother  in  defence  of  her  child  ever  struggled  more 
ferociously !  But,  bless  you !  what  avails  the 
struggling  of  a  feeble  girl  against  a  great,  iron- 
armed,  ruthless  gendarme  ?  As  well  have  attempt- 
ed to  smite  down,  single-handed,  the  sea-dyke  of 
Ostend!  With  a  firm  gripe,  he  swung  the  dog 
into  the  air,  (after  stunning  it  with  the  butt-end  of 
his  musketoon ;)  and,  having  thus  gained  posses- 
sion, was  stalking  out  of  the  kitchen,  when  Trincia 
threw  herself  down  on  the  ground  under  his  feet, 
and  offered  him  bribe  upon  bribe,  guilder  upon 
guilder,  to  spare  the  dog, — so  that  his  acceptance 
pf  her  terms  would  have  left  onr  saviDj^'-boTi 


empty  as  a  beggar's  wallet ;  and  all  in  vain,— all— 
€Ul  in  vain !  I  was  forced  to  drag  the  poor  girl 
away,  or  she  would  have  been  trampled  down  br 
his  heavy  boots  as  he  rushed  across  the  thTohold. 

*'  The  snow  still  lay  white  upon  the  ground;  aod 
Trincia  was  only  but  half-dressed,  just  as  she  quitted 
her  room  for  the  first  encounter  with  the  gendannr. 
But,  without  heed  to  weather  or  appearanoeS)  forth 
rushed  my  daughter  after  the  gendarme,  at  whose 
heela,  as  he  went  along  with  poor  Alienor  flme 
over  his  shoulder,  all  the  populace  of  the  townwLs 
fast  gathering ! — To  them  did  Trincia  address  ht- 
self ;— calling  upon  them  to  rescue  F^ter  Van  der 
Heyden's  faithful  old  dog,  which,  though  it  had  m 
stirred  from  our  stove-side  these  six  years  past,  \\h 
going  to  be  slaughtered  on  a  false  pretence  •[ 
smuggling. 

*'  Most  of  them  knew  the  truth  of  thb ;  and  thi^ 
who  knew  it  not  of  themselves,  could  not  doubt  th.^ 
truth  of  what  was  urged  by  the  poor,  frantic  crea- 
ture they  saw  rushing,  half-naked,  through  ti)<> 
snow,  to  save  the  life  of  a  poor,  feeble  dog.  An>] 
so,  by  degrees,  murmurs  b^gan  to  grow,  and  ih 
boys  took  up  stones  to  pelt  the  gendarmes ;  and  I 
who,  having  thrown  on  my  cloak,  was  pantin; 
after  them  as  fast  as  my  old  legs  would  allow  int<, 
had  much  ado  to  prevent  their  proceeding  at  om 
to  acts  of  violence. 

"  You  know  the  tanners  yard, — at  the  end^^f 
Langc  Straet,  towards  the  Canal  ?— Well  !-bv  the 
time  the  fellow  reached  the  spot  with  thatdnr, 
precious,  old  burthen,  the  premises  were  surrousdpd 
by  the  crowd.  It  could  not  be  of  Trincia's  gather- 
ing,— for,  as  yet,  they  knew  nothing  of  her  sior^. 
Oh,  no !  The  owners  of  the  unfortunate  aniid^ 
about  to  be  butchered  in  cold  blood,  had  stirred  ii;> 
the  feelings  of  their  fellow-townsmen ;— who  sworf 
that  the  burgomaster  had  exceeded  his  authority,- 
that  he  had  no  right  to  destroy  the  property  of  l^\- 
gic  citizens  without  trial  by  jury  and  legal  award. 

"  And  when  those  who  managed  to  overtop  tV 
palings  of  the  tannery,  caught  sight  of  the  troopvf 
dogs,  poor  things,  huddled  together,  half-fiozen  til 
half  famished,  after  their  night's  exposure,  and  sa^ 
the  soldiers  deliberately  loading  their  masket8,s8cii 
a  shout  of  execration  was  raised  on  the  spot  ^ 
might  have  been  heard  at  half  a  league's  distsiK^* 
'^Now,  all  this,  take  notice,  was  before  ve  arrir^ 
-—so  that,  we  had  neither  art  nor  part  in  the  iini 
movement  of  the  people.  But  when  they  saw  ti^ 
gendarme  push  his  way,  with  Alienor,  through  \hf 
tanner's  gates,  and  slam  them  in  the  face  of  loy 
poor,  sobbing  Trincia,  and  gathered  from  her  wild 
outcries  that  the  poor  beast  about  to  be  so  shame- 
fully sacrificed,  was  Peter  Van  der  Heyden's  old 
dog, — the  dog  whose  fidelity  was  as  well-known  in 
all  the  country-side  as  her  own, — then.  Indeed,  their 
indignation  broke  out  with  a  vengeance  I— Kor 
Trincia  Van  Kerckx  is  beloved  here  at  Vraeschout. 
according  to  the  deserts  of  a  good  and  charitable 
creature,  never  weaiy  of  ministering  to  the  want$ 
of  her  fellow-creatures ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  then- 
was  not  a  man  in  all  that  mob,  for  whose  wife,  <>r 
mother,  or  child,  she  had  not,  at  one  time  or  otK 
done  some  act  of  mercy.  So^  without  a  momeo^'^ 
paase^  they  swore  to  rescue  the  dog  ^-ftH  "^  '^ 
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you  should  have  heard  the  crash  of  the  tanner's 
palings,  instantly  thrown  down  by  the  moh,  as 
thougli  they  were  of  paper ! — 

"But,  well-a-day r-»-that  crackling  hurst  was 
instantly  succeeded  by  an  explosion  louder  still, — 
and,  knowing  what  was  to  come  of  it,  that  dis- 
charge of  musketry  seemed  to  go  through  my  very 
heart ! — And  then,  such  a  hideous  howl  from  such 
of  the  poor  victims  as  were  only  wounded, — ^and 
such  a  shout  of  fury  from  the  owners,  who  had 
been  too  late  to  rescue  them ! — ^As  quick  as  enabled 
tlie  soldiers  to  reload  their  pieces,  came  another 
discliaige,  to  complete  their  work,  and  put  out  of 
their  pain  the  poor  creatures  writhing  from  agony! 

"But  to  the  second  report,  ensued  a  bitterer 
sound  than  even  the  last  moans  of  the  dogs  which  the 
gendarmes  were  despatching  with  the  butt-ends  of 
their  arms  ; — ^a  shriek — such  a  piercing  shriek ! — 
JVbf  from  my  daughter — ithough,  at  that  moment, 
slie  fell  wounded  to  the  ground — ^but  from  the 
women  who  had  seen  her  rush  desperately  forward 
to  make  a  last,  fatal  attempt  at  interposition 
between  those  ruffians  and  our  poor,  old  favourite. 

^'  I  pressed  on  like  mad  through  that  yelling, 
shouting  mob,  who  now  swore  they  would  fire  the 
tannery,  and  throw  the  gendarmes  into  the  flames ; 
but  made  way  for  me  to  reach  my  poor  Trincia, 
who  lay  senseless  on  the  snow,  with  Alienor  beside 
her,  dying  fast ; — ^yet,  with  the  little  life  left  in  her 
poor,  old  frame,  feebly  licking,  to  the  last  moment, 
the  hand  of  her  loving  mistress !— Their  blood  was 
mingled  together  on  the  snow! — and,  for  a  moment, 
I  thought  my  child,  as  well  as  the  dog,  was  gone 
for  ever  ; — ^till,  on  being  raised  from  the  ground,  it 
appeared  that  the  shot  had  only  grazed  her  leg,  and 
that  her  swoon  was  occasionedby  exhaustion  of  spirit. 

*'^  We  contrived  to  get  her  home,  (though  it  was 
no  easy  matter,  for  the  men  were  either  struggling 
with  the  soldiers,  or  thronging  round  the  frightful 
spectacle  occasioned  by  the  carnage  of  a  score  of 
dogs  upon  the  snow  ;) — we  managed,  however,  I 
bay,  to  get  her  home  before  she  quite  recovered  her 
»?nses,  HO  as. to  secure  her  from  seeing  the  body  of 
poor  Alienor  flung  upon  the  heap  of  carcases  among 
the  rest, — to  be  hacked  and  hewed,  as  though  none 
Jiad  ever  cared  for  her  in  life  or  death;  and  Trincia 
Avas  in  her  own  bed  again  before  she  found  so  much 
strength  as  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Alienor. 
Wlicn  the  doctor  came,  he  relieved  all  immediate 
fears  about  the  wound,  but  bade  me  keep  her  quiet, 
t«o  as  to  ward  off  fever ;  and  I,  w^ho  knew  what 
bort  of  quiet  awaited  her,  when  she  came  to  know 
what  had  happened,  and  that  we  were  not  even 
permitted  to  redeem  the  skin  of  our  murdered  dog, 
trembled  to  think  of  the  consequences. 

"  All  I  foresaw  occurred.  Fever  did  ensue ;  and 
has  since  irregularly  intermitted.  The  doctors 
fancy  her  mind  is  disturbed  by  dread  of  the  conse- 
ijuences  of  the  riot;  inasmuch  as  the  vindictive 
tanner,  in  his  proces  verhcd  concerning  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  premises,  explicitly  points  her  out  as 
the  instigator  and  author  of  the  disturbance, 
— the  consequences  of  which  accusation  we  have 
yet  to  meet.  But  /  know  better! — I  know  that 
•she  takes  no  more  heed  of  the  burgomaster's  threats, 
Mr  our  npit5'hi>ouiV  fovcbodjp^'s,  thftn  if  they  had 


never  been  uttered ;  and  that  what  keeps  her  nights 
so  restless,  and  her  days  so  desponding,  is  the 
consciousness  of  being  alone  in  the  world,— of  hav- 
ing lost  the  last  link  that  bound  her  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead.  Even  when  she  does  sleep,  I  hear  her 
murmuring,  ^Alienor, — poor,  faithful  Alienor, — 
my  companion — ^my  friend ; — and,  after  all  our 
cherishing,  to  die  like  a  dog ! ' " 

Heavy  sobs  now  impeded  the  utterance  of  the 
worthy  Vrouw,  which  I  could  not  interrupt  to 
inquire  into  the  conclusion  of  the  riot,  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  owners  of  the  dogs,  thus  deprived  of  their 
means  of  maintenance.  All  I  ventured  to  observe 
was  that,  without  a  tittle  of  proof  of  Alienor's  par- 
ticipation in  the  ofience,  there  could  be  no  l^al  pre- 
tence for  including  her  in  the  warrant  of  execution. 

"  But  there  was  some  tittle  of  proof, — ^there  was 
even  strong  presumption  of  guilt,  in  the  footprints 
tracked  to  our  door,"  replied  Vrouw  Van  Kerckx. 
"  And  guess,  I  beseech  you,  who  was  the  author  of 
this  mischief?  Moeghy! — (you  remember  Moe- 
ghy  ?)  Imagine  our  surprise  when,  late  on  the 
night  following  the  execution,  the  cunning  villain 
crept  down  from  the  granary  in  which  he  had  taken 
refuge,  having  secreted  himself  during  the  outcry, 
after  his  escape  from  the  gendarmes,  on  their  way 
back  to  Vraeschoot." 

"Moeghy  survives,  then? — Moeghy  is  still  witJi 
you?"  cried  I,  trusting  that  the  object  of  my  visit 
would  not  be  altogether  lost ;  and  that  a  portrait 
of  the  grandson  might  enable  Landseer  to  immor- 
talize the  now  historical  Alienor. 

"  He  survives,  /  trtisty — for  it  is  something  to 
know  that  there  is  a  living  thing  in  whose  veins 
old  Alienor's  blood  is  flowing  !  But  the  moment 
he  was  discovered,  I  forced  him  back  into  his 
concealment,  till  I  hadanopportunity  of  getting  him 
over  safe  to  Nieuport,for  embarkation ;  and  Moeghy 
is  gone  to  England,  on  board  the  Junge  Vrouw." 

This  was  satisfactory  !  This  afforded  some  com- 
fort. Nevertheless,  Trincia  Van  Kerckx's  condi- 
tion moved  ixxy  deepest  sympathy,  when,  having 
sat  by  her  bedside,  I  saw  into  what  deep  despair 
the  poor  girl  was  sinking. 

"  I  never  felt,  till  now,"  murmured  she,  in  an- 
swer to  my  exhortations,  "how  tlioix>ughly  I  had 
lost  him ! — He  was  everything  to  me ! — My  child- 
hood, my  youth,  my  future, — all  were  bound  up 
in  his  existence." 

But  your  mother, — ^your  duty  toyourmother — *' 
My  mother  b  old :  one  or  other  of  us  must 
soon  be  the  survivor.  What  matter  which  ? — My 
good,  kind  mother  will  see  me  laid  beside  Van  der 
Heyden  in  the  grave  ! " 

By  this  time,  I  fear,  the  wish  of  poor  Trincia 
has  been  fulfilled ;  for  I  found  that  her  medical 
attendant  entertained  little  hope  of  rousing  her 
from  the  state  of  exhaustion  into  which  she  was 
rapidly  falling.  When  I  quitted  Belgium,  it  was 
doubted  whether  slie  would  survive  to  give  evidence 
in  the  trial  of  the  Vraeschoot  rioters,  and  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  unjust  sentence  enforced  upon  the 
faithful  Alibnor.^*^ 

*  The  catastrophe  on  which  the  foregoing  tale  is 
founded,  occurred  at  Binche,  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  in 
the  month  of  Jsnuury,  1843, 
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fit  JOaK  H0R1II80K. 


The  dining-room  at  Abbotsford  h  a  very  ^lea- 
did  and  highly  decorated  apartment;  btt  cer- 
tainly not  in  good  tafite.  Th6  roof  or  cellltig  is 
divided  into  panels  I  and  at  the  comers  die  placed 
headsy  and  other  grotesqiie  flgiltesy  taken  In  plaster 
from  those  in  Melrose  Abbey,  T^hete,  in  their  origi- 
nal position,  they  are  placed  Sixty,  serenty,  aiid 
eighty  feet  from  the  eye,  but  at  Abbotrfotd  at  fifteen 
or  sixteen  only,  where  the  harahnefie  Of  the  f^a- 
ture^  is  not  softened  by  distance,  Mr.  Siilldclc 
of  London,  made  these  casts  of  heads  and  figures, 
and  otherwise  gave  his  assistance  and  advice. 

Sir  Walter  told  us  a  strange  tale  one  momltg 
at  breakfast.  "  My  wife,"  said  ie,  **  awakened 
me  at  midnight,  and  declared  that  *  Mr.  Btdlock 
must  be  returned  from  London,  for  I  hear  him 
knocking  in  the  dining-room.'  I  prevailed  with 
her  to  fall  asleep,  for  it  muSt  be  all  nonsense ;  but 
i^he  again  awakened,  and  assumed  me  that  she  hot 
only  heard  his  hammer  knocking  in  the  usual  way, 
but  heard  him  speak  also.  In  order  to  satisfy  her, 
I  arose  and  examined  the  premised,  but  nothing 
was  either  to  be  seen  or  heard.  On  the  second  day 
after,  a  letter,  sealed  with  black,  arrived,  stating  that 
poor  Bullock  was  dead, — mentioning  the  hour, 
which  exactly  agreed  with  the  time  he  was  heard 
in  the  dining-room  by  my  wife." 

I  have  heard  other  editions  of  this  tiUe  J  But 
what  1  have  stated,  1  heard  Sir  Walter  narrate. 

The  story  of  Lord  Byron  I  have  heard  differ- 
ently told  than  in  the  ^  Demonology  ;**  &S  if  he 
had  really  seen  the  apparition  of  Byron ;  and  he 
saw  it  without  fear,  not  recollecting  that  Byroli 
was  dead.  And  my  strong  impression  was,  that 
he  believed  he  had  seen  the  apparition  of  his 
friend,  and  that  he  intended  to  leave  that  imprea- 
sion  on  his  hearers.  His  Gray  Spectre  in  **  Wa- 
verley,"  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel,  and  the  Jler- 
maid's  Well  in  **  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor," 
with  many  other  instandes,  are  proo&  that  Such 
impressions  were  strong  on  his  mind. 

Upon  one  occasion  he  said  to  me,  **  It  iS  ill-ad- 
vised, and  has  a  bad  tendency,  to  do  away  a  systeth 
that  connects  us  so  closely  with  the  other  world.  A 
believer  in  ghosts  can  never  doubt  the  immortality  of 
the  soul !  Come,*'  said  Sir  Walter, "  to  supper,  and 
bring  your  friend.  Grieve ;  Hogg  and  AUister  Dhti 
will  be  here  to  meet  you.  I  wish  that  we  could  have 
Jameson ;  but  he  has  taken  up  ill-will  to  ihe.  He 
wished  to  be  librarian  to  the  Advocates  *  biit  the 
affair  was  decided  before  his  application  :— explain 
this  to  him.  Jameson's  ghost  stotiefl  ate  ejtcel- 
lent : — 

It  was  &r  in  the  night,  and  the  baimies  grat^ 

Their  mither  aneath  the  mools  heard  thai ; 

The  wife  stood  up  at  our  Lord's  knee, 

And  said,  '  O  !  may  I  gang  my  baimies  to  see  T 

She  pleaded  sae  sair,  and  she  pleaded  sae  liuig. 

That  he  at  last  gied  her  leave  to  gang. 

'  But  see  yo  come  back  ere  the  cook  does  eraw. 

For  langer  ye  mauna  bide  awa." 


*"  Grieve,"  said  I,  '^ia  ill,  and  eaittet  come."  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Hogg,  Mr.  Catn{>bell,  and  tnysd^  mk 
the  party.  Wewel^SaflldeiitofottrMlTe^tDtUtlK 
countiy  ^th  ghodta.    ^li  Ik  fepotted,"  said  Mr. 

Hogg,  ''that  yem  eaw  the  sfi^etre  of  fi^."-<'l 
did  so,  to  the  woiider  of  nilhe  e^e^  that  hoM  vpoi 
li  It wae fd th< dd^k of th« ev eidiig.  Ihsw^ 
figtiM  of  Ltod  fiyrttti  dtftetl^  ttfc  I  li«e  fl^tM  iriti 
him  lii  Londoii.  I  waa  lio  ftnddUhl^  taken  b  j  m- 
prise  that  t  had  not  tlMe  td  l^e6ollee(  that  lie  «it 
dead,  and  went  fo^ar<L  ^th  tity  hatld  ttretdd 
out,  to  welcome  him  to  Abbottfor£  But  it  JtsnM; 
aiid  I  stood  for  some  time  in  wonder  IknddittroolQl- 
ment,  tili  t  recolleetM  thit  he  was  dted.'^-M 
hever,"  said  t,  ^kneit  khy  good  ooftdng  of  ftciif 
ghosts  and  dreaming  dfeatna :  the  ghoiit  of  Rimkil 
fatal  to  hi^  fton'g  happlnesa,  &ild  in  Ubi  esnse  of  bii 
death  *  th«  drtif  Speette  oomea  as  $A  dbmjii 
Madvor.** 

**  I  have  ofae  exception.  The  White  lady,**  mA 
Mr.  Hogg,  **  of  Frond  Water  did  eome  fletriot  The 
stream  of  that  hame  f&lls  Into  the  Twe^  i  abdit 
distance  ahove  the  Bield  Imi,  on  ih4  oppo^sde 
of  the  river.  Two  or  three  miled  up  the  butt  to 
b  a  shepherd's  hotlse,  Mih  some  aged  treei  Otf 
due  summer  evening,  the  shepherd  and  lai  ftnilj 
were  asseMhled  to  Supper,  eiee^  a  baiiB,  vltf 
came  running  into  the  hdose  and  ^d,  ^Oooot 
out  and  see  i^e  most  heAntiful  lady  in  the  iroiU, 
dressed  all  ifi  white,  and  ^fllklhg  dd#n  the  tattf- 
side.'  The  family  aH  hurried  Ott ,'  sfld  ]^ 
as  th<  la^  person  had  cleared  the  doer,  tkhooae 
feU  with  a  great  crash,  and  woilld  have  Killed  tbas 
every  one.  This  btory,"*  added  he,  ^k  pttfcctlr 
true,  and  happened  In  my  own  recoUtetloli.  M; 
hrother,  William,  nOw  UveS  in  the  hoiifle.''-"B 
was  an  honest  ghost,"  said  Sir  Walter.  «*Letu8ltt« 
a  round  of  ghosta."— « I  have  d*eaffled  dfesmi,"  iui 
Mr.  Campbell.  Ahdhetdlduaildieamhehadbaof 
thedeathofhis(laughte^,whlcheameexsctlytopta 
"1  think  nothing  of  dreamfl,''Wid  Hogg.  *Coi«, 
Morrison,  let  us  have  a  ghost*—**  I  once,"  afcid  \ 
"  made  an  engagement  with  It  frteh^,  that  wbo^^ 
died  first  should,  if  permitted,  return  and  tell  tbe«- 
crets  of  his  prison-house.  I  saw  him  die,  and  felt  tiv 
last  beat  of  his  pulse,  and  proceeded  immedistelftA 
the  place  of  appointmehL  &  most  retired  spot,  ^ 
we  had  often  sat  and  tuked  of  the  narrow  hdo«- 
It  was  daric,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  inonuflf ;  ^ 

nothing  came.  I  remained  till  it  wfift  &if<i«rf 
that  it  is  not  my  fault  that  I  hav«no  ghosCttkw 
tell  you.  But  lean  teU  you  a  tale  told  toe  bj'BWy 
who  had  it  from  her  oHm  htbthef,  whd  told  it  to  wf 
on  his  death-bed.  fie  was  in  a  rfiip  of  var  with » 
fleet,  and  lieutenant.  It  was  night,  and  a  te?  i»^ 
ticular  friend  of  his  was  on  the  watch ;  he  eaft*  a** 
the  cabin  very  pale,  ind  declaM  that  he  WjJ* 
aghost.  *  I  saw  a  lady  whom  I  left  m  PbrtfflMjy* 
under  particular  circumstances, dead,  wlthscWoJ' 
her  arms,'—*  Return  to  your  watch,'  esid  h»  fiwA 
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*  it  is  imagination  only.'  He  did  rettun ;  bnt  rush- 
ed down  ^e  hatohwaj  in  greater  terror  than  ever, 
and  said  that  she  was  still  standing  where  he  had 
iirst  seen  her.  He  soon  after  died.  Mr.  Stewart, 
for  that  was  the  gentleman's  name,  made  a  note  of 
the  daj  and  honr,  and  found,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, the  lady  had  died  lit  child-bed  exactly  at  the 
time  that  dhe  made  her  appearance  in  the  ship.*' 

"You  must," said  Sir  Walter,  ''make  me  a  sUr- 
yey  and  plan  of  Abbotsford." — **  I  will  begin,"  said 
I,  ''in  the  first  place,  and  make  you  a  proper 
waterfall  in  the  Rhymer's  Glen.  True  Thomas,  if 
lie  ever  were  there,  would  never  have  suffered  the 
present  formal  affair :  the  breakwater  is  laid  right 
across  the  stream,  and  the  watet  falls  in  threads." 
— "  You  shall,"  said  he,  "  cdll  up  the  poise  cotnita- 
ttis  of  our  establishment,  with  Tam  Purdie  at  their 
head." 

I  had  the  largest  and  most  rugged  stones  tumbled 
to  the  narrowest  pass  ill  th^  glen,  and  had  the 
chinks  stopped  with  moss ;  so  that  the  water  fell 
irregularly,  and  was  forced  to  wander  and  find  its 
^ay  round  the  rock.  He  was  much  pleased,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Here  is  the  hand  of  a  painter ! "'— "  I 
hare  endeavoured  to  followthe  idea  of  a  po^t,"  said  I. 

Whyles  o'er  a  linn  the  bornie  plays. 

As  throagh  the  glen  it  wimpl't; 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scaur  it  stray'd, 

Whyles  in  awiel  it  dimpl't; 
Whyles  glitter'd  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi'  bickering,  dancing  dazzle; 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes, 

Below  the  spreading  hazel." 

"We  have  too  Kttle  water,"  said  Sir  Walter; 
**  but  in  time  of  floods  the  effect  will  be  excellent.'* 

**  You  may  assist  that  by  constructing  a  large 
<}am  or  reservoir,  somewhere  out  of  sight,  about  the 
head  of  the  glen ;  and  when  you  have  ocoaaien  to 
show  off.  send  some  brownie  to  draw  the  sliike, 
taking  care  to  bring  the  party  just  in  time." 

''^cellent  idea,"  said  he ;  ''and  taking  care  to 
withdraw  the  party  when  the  supply  of  water  be^ 
gins  to  faO.** 

In  the  course  of  my  survey  of  the  estate,  the 
i\ikBEild(m  Tree  and  Sione,  Bogle  Bwrn^nM  Hmt^ 
Baniy  were  unknown.  The  house  called  Huntly 
Bum,  where  the  Fergussons  lived,  was  formerly 
called  Toftfield. 

In  1819-20,  when  I  had  finished  the  rough  plah. 
Sir  Walter  verote  in  the  names  as  they  now  are 
noted  in  the  plan ;  but  the  Eildon  Tree  and  Stone, 
Bogle  Bun^  &c.,  do  not  appear.  And  yet,  in  1S16, 
if  we  may  believe  Washington  Irving,  Sir  WAlter 
exclaimed  to  him — **  We  are  now  treading  dassie 
ground.  There,  in  ancient  times,  stood  the  Eil- 
fioa  Tree,  under  the  shade  of  which  Thomas  the 
Rhymer  delivered  his  pr6phteies  ;  and  this  is  the 
haunted  glen  where  he  met  the  Queen  of  Elfland, 
snd  the  Bogle  Bum  along  which  she  rode  on  her 
gray  palfrey !  * 

At  every  tait  of  her  horse's  mane 
Hung  fifty  silyer  bells  and  ten." 

On  a  ride  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  call  on  his 
relation  Mr.  Scott  of  Raebum,  we  visited  the  Eil- 

•  See  Washingt4>n  Irviii^'a  vieit  to  Abbotsford. 


don  Tree,  which  H  from  two  to  three  miles  distant 
from  any  property  belonging  to  Sir  Walter,-^**  I 
have  small  hope,"  said  he,  ^of  ever  stretching  my 
wings  so  far  as  this  same  Eildon  Tree ;  but  if  ever 
it  should  come  into  the  market,  I  wiU  have  a  hit 
at  It." 

On  this  ride  he  was  in  excellent  humour ;  and 
from  the  commanding  site  of  the  Eildon  Tree,  he 
pointed  down  towards  Old  MelroM. — "There," 
said  he,  **  ttaditlon  says,  fkU  Richard  of  Coldin^ 
ham,  by  the  hitnd  of  the  fiaroU  of  SmaHholm." 

**  They  woTild  not  have  very  fkr  to  c&rtjr  him," 
said  I,  *^for  he  was  buried  here. 

That  knight  IS  cold,  &nd  low  laid  in  the  mould 
All  under  the  Eildon  Tree." 

**You  have  a  good  memory,"  said  hs,  "Morri- 
son ;  go  on." — ^And  I  repeated  the  bttUad  to  the  end. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  l^e  tew  Bemer* 
side  and  Smailholm  Tower. 

"You  must  go  and  make  me  a  drawing  of 
Smailholm  Tower,"  said  Sir  Walter.  "You  irill 
think  it  but  a  poor  thing  aftdr  thD  towers  and 
castles  which  you  have  seen  ;  but  I  passed  some 
of  my  early  days  there,  when  I  thought  it  th^ 
grandest  object  in  the  world."  This  draWitg  I 
made  a  few  days  after  our  return. 

I  found  Mr.  Scott  of  Raebum  a  very  reverend 
old  gentleman.  We  recognised  each  other,  having 
met  some  time  before  on  the  summit  of  the  Eildon 
Hills,  where  he  had  come,  he  saici,  to  take  his 
farewell.  "  My  relative,  lUebum,  is  ft  great  anti- 
qiiary,"  said  Sir  Walter,  **  and  would  be  gratified 
to  look  into  your  portfolio."  On  our  returti,  wb 
repassed  the  filldon  Tree,  which  is  n^r  the  road- 
side, and  whose  site  is  now  occupied  by  an  old 
hawthorn,  very  different  from  the  dem  or  dark 
tree  of  True  Thomas.  "  I  would  have  a  dump  of 
trees  planted  here,"  said  he ;  "  oak,  plane,  and 
others ;  to  afford  shelter  to  the  ^  Throdtyle  and  the 
Jay/ 

Ye  mawes  movvde  of  her  sang. 
Ye  weodwmle  sange  notis  gay, 
That  all  ye  wood  about  rang. 

And  I  would  have  a  flagstone,  broad  and  long, 
with  an  appropriate  inscription." 

I  observed,  that  Femielee,  in  his  own  oompoel- 
tion,  is  pressed  into  the  service.  In  the  old  tale. 
Fair-lee  is  the  trysting-place,  where  the  Faiiy 
Queen  desires  True  Thomas  to  meet  Iter,  and  not 
Femie-lee;  which,  if  the  hunting-ground,  they 
must  have  had  a  long  ride  to  dinnet  to  the  Tower 
of  Eroildoun,  the  Rhymer's  residence. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  days  I  ever 
passed. 

Sir  Walter  had  ktely  purchased  Toftfield,  now 
Huntly  Bum,  and  the  high  pasture-land  marching 
with  the  property  of  Bueeleuch,  and  had  planted 
about  twenty  acres,  which  bo  named  Chlefswood* 
I  advised  him  to  elctend  the  plantation  along  the 
line  of  his  march  with  Buodeuoh  to  an  hundred 
acres,  the  land  being  high  and  of  indifforent  qua* 
lity,  though  wood  was  likely  to  thrive  when 
planted  in  large  masses.  It  may  bo  observed  by 
the  plan,t  that  he  was  too  much  given  to  plant  in 

t  This  refen  to  apian  of  the  Abbotsford  estate,  dravn  and 
published  by  Mr.  Morrison. 
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stripes  or  belts  ;  and  I  have  even  thought  tliat  hb 
descriptions  of  landscape  are  much  superior  to 
his  practical  taste.  He  said  that  he  preferred  the 
scenery  of  the  Forest  to  that  of  every  other  country ; 
the  Tweed,  the  Yarrow^  and  the  Ettrick,  to  all 
other  waters.  They  are  bare  of  wood ;  and  there 
is  nothing  entitled  to  the  name  of  waterfall  from 
head  to  foot  on  any  of  the  three.  He  used  to  re- 
gret that  Cauldshiels  Loch  was  not  all  his  pro- 
pei-ty.  "  For  a  few  acres  to  the  west  I  would  ex- 
change acre  for  acre  of  the  best  land  on  the  south- 
east side  of  my  estate.  I  would  have  it  planted 
with  wood  round  and  round.**  He  planted  his 
u\vn  portion  of  the  margin ;  but  so  wretched  is 
the  soil,  that  the  plants  all  died.  I  recommended 
to  make  pits,  and  fill  them  with  a  more  generous 
soil ;  select  the  plants  from  liigh-lying  nurseries  ; 
and  also  to  sow  seeds.  It  is  a  cold,  naked,  un- 
comfortable-looking place ;  and  ^  the  Lord  of  the 
Lake  with  flowing  mane,"  the  Water  Bull  viz., 
must  have  a  poor  way  of  living.  Even  St.  Mary's 
Loch  is  a  poor  affair,  and  by  no  means  answers 
the  description  Scott  has  given  of  it.  One  very 
good  tree  grows  on  it«  western  margin,  lai'ge  and 
old  enough  to  be  one  of  those  that  graced  the  an- 
cient Forest,  and  may  have  served  King  James  as 
a  gibbet  whereon  to  hang  a  Border  thief.  It  is  at 
least  as  large  and  ancient  as  the  tree  at  Tushielaw 
on  which  he  hanged  Adam  Scott,  commonly  called 
the  King  of  the  Border,  and  **  made  the  rash-bush 
keep  the  cow."  Hogg  used  to  say,  that  the  Fo- 
rest mountains  were  the  grandest  in  the  world. 
I  hate  rocky  hills  ;  and  never  like  to  look  down 
from  the  west  or  south  side  of  Loch  Skeen  or  Tala 
Linn,  which  is  as  wild  as  anything  in  the  High- 
lands. 

I  thought  the  hills  were  sharp  as  knives, 
And  the  bine  lift  lay  whamled  o*er  them, 

And  glowered  wi*  wonder  on  the  wives 
Wha  spake  of  other  hills  ayont  them. 

Thb  was  the  year  of  the  mock  rebellion  in  the 
West,  and  the  skirmish  at  Bonnymuir.  Sir  Wal- 
ter was  seriously  alarmed.  The  East  Country 
cavalry  were  out,  and  quartered  at  Kilmarnock 
and  other  suspected  places.  Many  of  his  friends 
were  among  the  cavalry,  for  whose  safety  he  was 
interested. 

Although  in  the  confidence  of  the  Tory  faction, 
I  cannot  think  that  he  was  in  the  secret,  for  he 
believed  the  business  real.  His  heart  would  have 
revolted  at  the  base  plot  of  getting  up  a  mock 
rebellion  in  order  to  support  a  corrupt  ministry  at 
the  expense  of  blood.  He  lamented  the  fate  of  the 
sufferers  ;  for,  in  such  cases,  he  foresaw  that  much 
innocent  as  well  as  guilty  blood  would  be  shed  ; 
nor  did  he  approve  of  the  execution  of  Hardie  and 
Baird  at  Stirling.  ^*  But  the  law  could  not  save 
them,"  said  he  ;  '^  they  were  taken  with  arms  in 
their  hands^  fighting  against  the  king's  forces." 

There  b  at  present  a  monument  about  to  be 
built  by  subscription  to  their  memories,  as  having 
died  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Freedom. 

I  mentioned  the  horror  which  was  felt  by  the 
people  at  the  execution  of  the  poor,  old,  half-witted 


man  Wilson,  in  Glasgow,  who  was  inca|Mille  u{ 
forming  any  plot ;  that,  when  apprehended,  Wil- 
son was  found  thatching  a  house ;  and  tli&t  the 
only  crime  laid  to  hb  charge  was  carrying  hrea! 
and  cheese  to  some  meeting  of  weavers  on  tltr 
Cathkin  hills,  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  At 
his  execution,  he  wore  the  same  wooden  dogs  iu 
which  he  was  apprehended.  When  the  hangmaj] 
was  about  to  fasten  tho  rope  round  his  neck,  ptjrr 
Wilson  said,  "  It  is  no  possible : — ^ye  can  never 
be  in  earnest  to  hang  me  that  never  did  ill  to  on}- 
body  ?  "  After  having  hung  some  time,  a  ytr^^w 
in  a  mask  sprung  on  the  scaffold,  and  cut  c? 
the  head,  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  vantin: 
to  complete  the  horrible  farce.  "  It  was,"  sail 
Sir  Walter,  **  a  fearful  business,  and  carried  mucj 
too  far." 

"  At  the  time  of  the  riots  at  Tranent,*'  he  relit- 
ed,  "  I  was  in  the  Mid-Lothian  cavalry.  Aft : 
some  review  or  other  duty,  on  returning  to  Edb' 
burgh  we  were  much  hissed  by  the  rabble,  aoJ  i 
fellow  from  a  house-top  threw  a  stone  wbich  hi( 
me  betwixt  the  shoulders,  slightly.  I  could  hv; 
easily  brought  him  down  with  my  pistol  or  c&r- 
bine  ;  and  such  was  my  first  impulse.  '  Bat  O'V 
quotli  I,  *  I  will  not  deface  the  image  (^  m; 
Maker.' "  Such  was  his  awe,  forbeanuioe,  mi 
tenderness  of  heart. 

He  proposed  i*aising  a  volunteer  wgimeni,- 
^'  And  you,  Morrison,  must  be  our  engineer." 

"  That,"  said  I,  *' depends  on  circurastancw:  I 
will,  if  I  think  you  are  in  the  right ;  if  not,lvill 
be  of  the  other  party.  I  am  a  Whig  and  Caui'> 
ronian.*' 

"  We  must  secure  you  at  all  events,  either  z^i 
friend  or  foe ;  as,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  cone- 
try,  you  would  be  a  dangerous  subject  in  the  em- 
my's  camp." 

Once,  on  walking  into  his  study,  I  obsenr^i  a 
portrait  hanging  up.  "  You  are,"  said  he,  **adinir- 
ing  the  portrait  of  the  Great  Dundee."—"  In  G«fl'> 
way,"  said  I,  **  he  is  better  known  by  the  title  -f 
the  Bloody  Clavers."  The  author  of  Old  MortiliV 
could  never  have  drawn  from  this  picture ;  it  i^i^- 
haired,  squints,  and  has  an  unnatural  length  be- 
tween the  nose  and  the  chin,  and  well  accoi^^ 
with  the  countenance  my  father  used  to  describe 
from  the  account  of  his  old  acquaintance  Jo»^P> 
Robson,  who  saw  Claverhouse  attending  the  roor* 
der  of  two  martyrs  on  the  sands  of  Dumfries.  H^ 
rode  his  horse  along  the  coping  of  a  parapet  vaii 
built  to  guard  off  the  waters  of  the  Nith  in  tii»' 
of  floods  ;  and  when  the  horse  had  arrived  at  on" 
end,  he  wheeled  round  on  one  of  his  hind  legswoa 
a  pivot,  repeating  the  same  manaE^nvre.  His&nn> 
were  long,  and  reached  to  his  knees,  his  hxri^ 
or  frizzly,  and  his  look  altogether  diabolical.  ^ 
could  never  be  the  face  that  "  painters  would  lo^ 
to  limn  and  ladies  to  look  on." 

"  Your  fatlier  and  his  acquaintance  were  WhKS 
and  drewadistorted  picture."— "Tbepainterthere, 

said  I,  **  has  done  the  same." 

CTobe  conHnved  in  our  next  J 
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The  biography  of  Catullus  is  comprifled  in  a  few 
sentences.  Bom  at  Verona,  b.c.  87,  of  a  good 
family, — ^hia  father  a  friend  of  Cesar  s,  whose  house 
was  frequently  honoured  with  the  presence  of  him 
'^  that  kept  the  world  in  awe/' — ^he  went  to  Rome 
early  in  life, — ^mingled  in  the  best  society,  num- 
bering among  his  friends,  Cicero,  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Asinius  Pollio,  Manlius  Torquatus,  Calyus  the 
orator,  Cclius  of  Verona,  and  other  men  of  note ; 
led  an  easy  and  careless,  rather  than  profligate 
life,  as  the  times  went,  which  some  small  fortune 
enabled  him  to  maintain,  although,  like  other  men 
upon  town,  he  occasionally  found  himself  run 
aground, — accompanied  the  pnetor  Memmius  to 
Bithynia,  in  hopes  to  improve  his  fortune  by  snap- 
ping up,  like  Autolycus,  '^  some  unconsidered 
trifles"  in  the  provinces,— came  home  as  poor  as  he 
went,  resumed  his  former  life,  and  died  about  the 
age  of  forty,  when  Virgil  was  twenty-three  years 
of  age  and  Horace  eighteen.  History  is  silent  as 
to  his  personal  appearance,  and  leaves  us  to  picture 
him  in  whatever  form  our  fancy  pleases.  We 
cannot  express  our  own  notion  of  him  better  than 
by  saying,  t.hat  we  conceive  him  to  have  been  a 
Roman  D'Ojsay ;  gay,  handsome,  elegant, — with 
eyes  that  showed  he  could  love,  and  mouth  that 
told  he  coul-d  keep  love's  secrets.  He  was  mani- 
festly acoonapUshed  in  all  the  ''good  graces  that 
do  grace  a  gentleman," — ^frank,  generous,  of  an 
independent  spirit,  a  warm  friend,  a  favourite  with 
the  clever  off  both  sexes  not  a  bit  the  less  than  he 
was  known  to  be  something  of  a  raucy  feared  by  all 
'*the  alow  coaches,"  and  a  good  earnest  hater. 
Let  us  add  one  other  trait.  He  was  partial  to 
little  women.     His  Lesbia  was  of  small  stature. 

AU  this  is  palpable  on  the  face  of  his  poems.  That 
he  wrote  his  heart,  can  be  said  with  more  truth  of  no 
poet  than  of  Catullus.  He  never  sat  down— >we 
of  course  speak  here  only  of  his  lighter  poems — 
to  spin  graceful  conceits  or  imaginary  passions  out 
of  his  brain.  But  a  friend  was  to  be  asked  to  din- 
ner, or  rallied  on  some  sly  amour  which  had 
carried  **  the  poor  sequestered  stag "  out  of  the 
daily  circle  of  pleasant  fellows, — a  rival  was  to  be 
lampooned,  while  the  arrow  he  had  shot  still 
quivered  in  the  wound, — ^Lesbia  had  been  coy,  or 
she  was  degoU  at  the  loss  of  her  pet  sparrow, — a 
friend,  bereft  of  the  wife  of  his  bosom  by  the  sudden 
hand  of  death,  demanded  his  sympathy, — some  ''im- 
pulse from  a  vernal  wood"  had  loosened  a  gush  of 
Kong,  and  with  the  feeling  of  the  moment  strong 
upon  him,  he  snatched  up  his  tablets  and  his  style, 
and  straightway  his  thoughts  were  moulded  into 
verse,  which  after-times  have  pronounced  to  be  un- 
niatched  for  symmetry  and  graceful  ease.  He  wrote 
always  from  a  strong  impulse,  and  therefore  always 
wrote  well.  Catullus  is,  indeed,  the  best  of  occa- 
sional poets — and  we  might  fill  our  page  with 
names,  and  no  mean  names  either,  of  writers  of 
otlier  nations,  who  have  made  him  tlieir  model, 
Vol.  X.— no.  cxviii. 


and  been  proud  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  even 
though  that  were  lon^o  equidem  intervallo. 

There  is  a  life  and  brilliancy  of  tone  in  these 
occasional  poems,  which  the  hand  of  the  most 
awkward  translator  can  hardly  destroy.    But  who 
shall  catch  the  exquisite  grace  of  expression,  the 
fine  and  evanescent  shades  of  sentiment  that  per- 
vade them,  like  the  flitting  smiles  that  play  around 
the  lips  of  a  beautiful  woman  ?    Many  have  tried 
it, — ^indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  name  of  note  in  our 
poetical  literature,  from  Ben  Jonson  downwarde, 
who  has  not  broken  a  lance  in  the  attempt.     The 
late  premier,  "  in  his  hot  youth,  when  George  the 
Third  was  king,"  made  a  translation,  and  a  good 
one,  of  the  whole  poems  that  are  worth  translating, 
and  ushered  it  to  the  world,  in  1821,  through  the 
aristocratic  liands  of  John  Murray.    In  his  preface 
he  furnishes  us  from  Pezay,  a  French  translator, 
with  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  translator  of  our 
bard.   "  H  faut,  pour  entendre  Catulle,  connoi  tre  un 
peu  I'yvresse  du  vin  de  Tokay  et  les  caprices  de 
jolies  femmes ;"  though  a  man,  adds  Pezay, might  be 
familiar  with  both,  and  make  a  bad  translator  not- 
withstanding.   The  method  to  be  taken  is  thus  ex- 
plained :  "  Pour  avoir  une  excellente  version  de  ces 
poetes,  il  faudroit  qu'un  homme  bien  amoureux  les 
expliquit  a  sa  maitresse,  que  la  maitresse  les  tradui- 
sit,  et  que  I'amant  ne  se  chargeat  de  corriger,  que 
les  fautea  d'ortographe ;  car  le  femme  qui  n'en  feroit 
point,  ne  seroit  pas  celle  dont  je  pr^f^reroit  la  tra- 
duction."     "  This  recommendation,"  adds  Lord 
Melbourne,  with  much  point,  "has  been  little  known 
or  little  minded  ;  for  the  crowd  of  translators  would 
have  become  innumerable,  if  the  task  had  been  un- 
dertaken but  by  a  tenth  of  those  possessed  both  of 
the  requisite  education,  and  of  mistresses  with  the 
requisite  want  of  any."    If  Pezay's  rule  be  infal- 
lible, it  augurs  ill  for  our  success.    However,  as 
we  have  had  some  experience — as  who  has  not?— of 
the  "  caprices  des  jolies  femmeSy*  and  smacked  our 
lips  over  "  imperial  Tokay,"  twice  and  once  in  our 
time,  there  may  be  hope  for  us. 

It  is  only,  we  presume,  because  love  and  wine 
have  run  in  couples  since  poetry  was  cradled-*— 
"wfw  Cerere  et  Baccho  friget  Veniu" — ^that  Pezay 
has  thrown  a  relish  for  this  liquor  into  his  aphoriam. 
Catullus  was  obviously  none  of  your  three-bottle 
men, — at  least  no  poet  of  his  class  ever  spoke  less 
than  he  does  in  praise  of  the  jolly  god .  In  only  one 
poem  of  his  is  wine  the  theme — ^but  that  certainly 
has  the  true  Bacchanalian  fervour.   It  is  addressed 

TO  MY  CUPBEARER. 

Boy  that  pours,  as  none  else  can, 
The  sparkling  old  Falemian, 
Fill  oar  goblets — theirs  and  mine — 
With  the  very  mightiest  wine  ! 
Posthnmia  is  our  queen  to-night. 
Brimming  cups  are  her  delight. 
Not  the  jnice  that  eonrses  through 
The  Tine,  and  gired  the  grape  ltd  hni*, 
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More  lUkUfa  there,  ilum  is  the  bowl 
Congenial  to  her  festive  sonl ! 

Take  the  water  hence,  my  boy. 
Death  to  wine,  and  death  to  joy  I 
Deep-brow'd  sages,  they  may  quaff  itj 
We  aside  shall  ever  daff  it. 
God  LysBus,  none  but  he. 
In  our  mantling  cups  shall  be  1 

Glowing  as  this  is,  it  does  not  stAmp  Catollnft  as 
ft  rotary  of  Bacchus  hy  any  means,  firerybody 
fsmsmbers  poor  Keats's  passionate  yearning  for 
**  a  beaker  Ml  of  the  warm  South,*'  in  his  charm* 
IngOikiom  NighHngah^  and  his  somewhat  extta- 
ortUnaiy  ekdatnation  for 

■*■     a  fountain  of  eternal  drink 
Pouring  unto  him  from  the  heaven's  brink, 

in  the  Erufymion,  But  who  ever  suspected  him  of 
being  anything  but  a  water-drinker?  So,  of  Ca- 
tuUus,  to  whom  a  cup  or  two  of  Falemian  could 
bring  the  fancies  of  Anacreon, — ^while  your  regular 
carousers  could  say  nothing  of  the  wine,  but  that 
it  was  of  vintage  so  and  so, — "  consule  Planco" — 
and  had  a  pleasant  sharpness  of  flavour.  This 
poem,  to  our  mind,  has  all  the  air  of  an  impromptu, 
tailed  forth  very  probably  by  some  passing  remark 
of  Posthumia's,  that  she  preferred  the  unadulter- 
ated juice  of  the  grape,  or,  in  the  classic  language 
of  the  cab-stands,  that  she  ^'  liked  her  liquor  neat." 
We  can  fancy  a  burst  of  raillery  at  her  confession, 
ftom  aU  the  guests  around  her,  and,  when  this  had 
cleared  away,  Catullus,  with  a  merry  twinkle 
in  his  eyes,  improvising  these  lines,  which  mean 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  pleasant  exaggeration 
of  Posthumia's  very  sensible  remark.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  either  for  supposing,  with  some  of 
the  commentators,  tliat  Catullus  meant  to  satirize 
some  lady  who  had  a  weakness  for  the  bottle,  or 
with  Lord  Melbourne^  that  he  had  a  lady  of  equivo- 
cal virtue  in  his  eye,  in  some  such  scene  as  that 
alluded  to  by  that  respectable  matron  Mrs.  Cole, 
when  she  mentions,  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  ^'  the 
Colonel  and  Jenny  Cummins  dra&k  three  flasks 
of  Burgundy  hand  to  flst." 

There  is  no  debauchery  in  CatuUus's  amours-^ 
the  wretched  **  woman-and-wine"  sort  of  trash 
which  passes  current  for  erotic  poetry  at  the  Cider 
Cellars  and  Coal-hole, — ^nay,  even  in  less  equivocal 
quarters.  His  love  is  of  that  right  sort,  spoken  of 
by  my  Lord  Blron, 

**  Whose;  tongue  proves  dainty  Baoehns  gross  in  taste." 
Still  less  is  it  the  dreamy  sentimentalism  which 
sees  a  goddess  in  every  pretty  woman,  and  flies  in- 
to raptures  about  the  Cynthia  of  to-day,  that  eclipse 
the  absordities  thrown  up  around  the  "  rare  pale 
Margaret"  of  yesterday.  It  is  compounded  of  that 
mixture  of  sentiment  and  passion,  which  alone  de- 
serves the  name  of  love.  Catullus,  no  doubt,  had 
"  kissed  and  had  prattled  with  fifty  fair  maids." 
His  poems,  however,  refer  only  to  two  flirtations. 
But  he  never  loved  but  one — and  her  he  loved  with 
the  fervour  of  his  whole  heart.  She  became  false- 
abandoned  herself  to  every  licentiousness;  but  her 
hold  upon  his  aficctions,even  when  esteem  was  gone, 
remained  the  same :  and  his  verses  portray,  with 
the  most  touching  force,  the  anguish  of  the  infa- 
tuated  heart  that  clings  to  a  beloved  object,  of 


whose  worthlessness  it  is  convinced,  unable  to  spun 
it  from  its  dominion  there  with  the  eontempt  it 
merits.  His  verses  reflect  the  various  phases  fd  the 
lovers  feelings  with  the  liveliest  truth— his joyi, 
his  doubts,  his  anguish,  his  self-oontempi  Let  the 
reader,  for  evidence  of  this,  glance  with  us  orer  the 
various  poems  that  have  made  hb  Lesbia  immortal 
She  is  introduced  to  us  playing  off  the  engagbg 
but  tormenting  artifices  of  the  coquettii^  bteuty 
in  the  following  lines. 

TO  LESBIA'S  SPARROW. 

^[MUTOw,  pet  of  my  dear  May, 
with  whom  it  is  her  wont  to  play. 
Whom  in  her  breast  she  loves  to  fold, 
And  to  thee  her  forefinger  hold, 
Provoking  thee  to  bite  its  tip ; 
While  I  sit  by  with  quiveiing  lip, 
And  she,  with  playAil  arts  like  these, 
Affects  to  keep  a  bright-eyed  ease, 
And  hide  the  passion^s  pleasing  pain, 
That  runs  in  fire  through  every  vein ! 
With  thee,  like  her,  I  flun  wonld  play, 
And  chase  my  bosom's  grief  away ; 
And  thou  shouldst  welcome  be  to  me, 
As  in  the  legend  old,  we  see, 
The  magic  apple  was  to  her. 
Whose  icy  heart  no  yonth  conld  stir, 
The  golden  ftuit,  that  loosed  the  sonSj 
And  bade  her  love's  dominion  own. 

Alluding  to  Atalanta  and  the  golden  apple,— irhidi 
£niit,  by  the  way,  we  have  always  re^uded  u 
symbolizing  handsome  settlements,  and  a  troiu- 
seau  from  Howell  &  James's.  AtaLuitli'switivtrt 
as  nimble  as  her  heels. 

But  the  sparrow  dies  $  s&d,  like  a  tree  lom, 
Catullus  must  pen  a  woeful  sonnet  on  the  cecanoD. 

ON  THE  DEATH  Of  LESBt A'S  SPARROW. 

Mourn,  mourn,  ye  Loves  and  Graces, 
Mourn,  ye  youths  of  comeliest  traces. 
Dead  my  Lesbia's  sparrow  U, 
Sparrow,  that  was  all  her  blisS  | 
Dearer  than  her  eyes  to  her^ 
Love's  delicious  harbinger ! 
For  he  knew  her  from  all  other. 
Well  as  knows  a  child  its  moUier, 
Ever  dropped  into  her  breast, 
There  to  lie  and  be  caressed, 
And,  with  glances  upwards  thtown, 
Chirrup'd  but  to  her  alone. 
Now  he  treads  that  gloomy  track. 
Whence  none  erer  may  come  back. 
Out  upon  yon  and  your  power. 
That  all  fairest  things  deronr, 
Orcns'  dismal  shades  t    For  e'er 
You've  ta'en  my  bird,  that  was  so  hit  I 
Oh,  cruel,  cruel  destiny  ! 
Oh  hapless  bird,  she  monnis  fbr  thee, 
And  spoils  her  charming  little  eyes, 
Weeping  for  thy  obsequies ! 

Never  had  lady's  pet  a  cenotaph  like  thi^  which 
has  kept  its  memory  fresh  through  the  crash  of  em' 
pires.  It  makes  the  tears  of  the  luxurious  beset/ 
for  her  plaything  respectable,  that  otherwise  wouli 
have  been  ridiculous.  Juvenal,  in  his  sarcsstic  war, 
has  a  gird  at  them  in  his  si^h  Satire,  where  he 
speaks  of  LesbU  thus  :-^ 

-^-eigus 
Torbavit  nitidos  eztinetiis  passer  ocelhif. 

The  maid,  who  for  her  sparrow's  sad  demisB 
Almost  wept  out  her  charming  little  eyes. 

Doubtless  the  lines  served  Catullus's  purpose  H 
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raising  him  high  in  fiivour  with  the  distracted 
beauty^  to  whom  he  could  now  addJress  the  follow- 
ing pleasant  admonition  :— 

TO  LBSBIA. 

Let  ua  give  our  little  day 
All  to  loTe  my  Lesbia, 
Heeding  not  the  precepts  sage^ 
Nor  the  ftowns  of  crabbed  ag6  ! 
When  the  ran  sets,  'tis  to  rise 
Brighter  in  the  morning  skies ; 
Bu^  when  sets  our  little  light. 
We  must  sleep  in  endless  night. 
Give  me  then  a  thousand  kisses. 
Add  a  hundred  to  my  blisses, 
Then  a  thousand  more,  and  theii 
Add  a  hundred  onee  again. 
Crown  me  with  a  thousand  more, 
Giye  a  hundred  as  before. 
Cease  not  then,  but  kiss  me  still, 
Adding  hundreds,  thousands,  till. 
Lost  in  exquisite  sensation. 
We  confound  all  calculation, 
And  none  seek  to  mar  our  blisses,' 
Hearing  of  such  heaps  of  kisses  ! 

This  species  of  unlimited  osculation  has  been  a 
mania  in  the  poetical  world  ever  since*  Not  a  bard 
or  rhymer  to  the  fifth  degree  but  lias  tried  his  lips 
at  it^  till  the  chaste  muses  blushed  behind  their 
fans  in  their  back  drawing-room  at  Mount  Par- 
nassus, to  hear  the  smack  of  lips  reverberating  from 
behind  every  bush  upon  their  favourite  hiU.  Her- 
rick  has  caught  up  Uie  strain  happOy  in  SOlne  lihes 
to  hua  Anthea. 

All,  my  Anthea,  must  mv  heart  still  break ! 
Liove  makes  me  write  What  shame  fbrbids  to  dpeak. 
GiJB  me  a  kiss,  and  to  that  kiss  a  score, 
Then  to  that  twenty  add  a  hundred  more-s^ 
A  thousand  to  that  hundred—eo  kiss  on 
To  make  that  thousand  up  a  million. 
Treble  that  million,  and  when  that  is  done, 
L#et'8  kiss  afresh  as  when  we  first  begun  I 

But  hear  CatuUus  again  upon  the  same  ever  iti- 
t^resting  theme. 

KISSES. 

Dost  thou,  Lesbia,  bid  me  say 

How  many  kisses  from  thy  lip 
I'd  take,  ere  I  would  tlim  awa^, 

And  of  its  sweets  no  longer  sip  f 

Count  the  grains  of  sand  are  roU*d 
On  Gyrene's  epioy  plain,  « 

Twizt  the  tomb  of  Battus  old, 
And  the  sweltering  Hammon's  lane* 

Count  the  silent  stars  of  night, 

That  be  ever  watching,  when 
Lovets  tasting  stolen  delight 

Dream  not  of  their  silent  k*n. 

When  these  numbers  thoil  hast  told, 

And  hast  kisses  given  as  many, 
Then,  perchance,  I  may  cry  Hold ! 

And  no  longer  wish  for  any. 

But,  my  love,  there  's  no  amount 

For  my  raging  thirst  too  vast, 
Which  a  curioiis  fool  may  count, 

Or  with  tongue  malignant  blast.* 

Aa  unreasonable  rogue  I  And  yet>  who  would 
be  so  ungallant,  as  to  eiy  *^  Hold,  enough  1 "  in 
similar  cirotimstAnces  ? 

*  The  coiMhidiiif  lines  of  thil  aad  the  hM  poem  both  refer 
to  the  topentitioB  common  to  many  modern  oatioiis  with  the 
old  Romans,  that  whateTef  could  not  be  counted  was  exempt 
from  the  inflaence  of  magic,  and  vice  vena. 


But  to  return !  The  sun  does  not  always  shliie, 
— ^least  of  all  in  that  spliere,  which  is  known  in 
boarding-schools  and  Italians  Operas  as  *Hhe  hea- 
ven of  love."  Pretty  Polly's  fancy  will  **  stray  to 
some  newer  lover.''  Lesbia  has  thrown  the  hand- 
kerchief elsewhere.  Catullus  sees  that  he  has 
outlived  her  liking,  and  thus  he  remonstrates,  as 
men  in  the  like  cireumstances  will  do  to  the  end 
of  tiiiie. 

THfi  FARBWSLL. 

Sigh  no  more,  thou  foolish  wight ! 

Catullus,  be  a  man — and  deem 
That,  which  thou  seest  hast  petish'd  ^nite. 

To  be  like  aii  bvanish'd  dream. 

Oh.  life  was  once  a  heaven  to  thee  ! 

Her  eyes  beam'd  at  thy  coming  theft — 
The  maid  beloved,  as  ne'er  shall  be 

Maiden  beloved  by  thee  again. 

Then  didst  thou  freely  taste  the  bliss. 

On  which  impassioned  lovers  feed. 
When  she  clung  closer  to  thy  kiss. 

Oh,  life  was  then  a  heaven  indeed  ! 

'Tis  past  1    Forget  as  she  forgot ! 

Lament  no  more — but  let  her  go ! 
Tear  from  thy  heart  each  tender  thought. 

That  round  hat  image  there  did  grow  I 

Girl,  fkre  thee  well !    Catullus  ne*ef 
Will  sue,  where  love  is  met  with  seom  { 

But,  false  one,  thou  with  none  to  oare 
For  thee,  on  thy  lone  couch  shalt  mourn ! 

Think  what  a  waste  thy  life  shaU  be  I 
Who'll  woo  thee  now!  who  praise  thy  oharmsf 

Who  shall  be  all  in  all  to  thee, 
Thy  hearths  love  nestling  in  thy  arms! 

Who  now  will  give  thee  kiss  for  kiss  1 
Whose  lip  shalt  thou  in  rapture  bite ! 

And  in  thy  lone  hours  think  of  this. 
My  heart  has  cast  thee  from  it  quite. 

Clodia,  for  such  was  Lesbia's  real  name^  was  a 
woman,  as  we  leamfrom  Cicero's  witty  oration  in  de- 
fence of  Cslius,  who  abandoned  herself  to  the  whole 
round  of  dissipations,  which  lay  open,  in  a  '^  high- 
viced  city "  like  Rome,  to  a  rich  and  profligate 
beauty. '  We  know  that  she  numbered  in  her  train 
of  admirers  men  of  the  first  families  in  the  city ; 
but  she  seems  to  have  pursued  her  pleasures  with 
an  indiscriminate  appetite,  which  was  not  scrupu- 
lous as  to  the  character  at  rank  of  her  associates. 
To  this  Catullus  alludes  more  than  once,  and,  in 
particular,  in  a  poem  to  Ctelius,  couched  In  terms  of 
the  bitterest  disgust.  That  he  was  utiable,  notwith- 
standing, to  maintain  the  resolution  to  forget  her 
expressed  In  the  poem  just  quoted  was  only  tO  be 
anticipated.  The  wanton  beauty  held  him  in  her 
meshes,  and  he  was  as  ready  to  be  deceived  with 
his  eyes  open  as  ever.  After  some  temporary  re- 
conciliation he  probably  wrote  these  caustic  lines. 

ON  THE  INCONSTANCY  OF  WOMAN'S  LOVE^ 

My  sweetheart  says,  there's  not  a  man 

Of  all  the  many  swains  she  knows, 
She'd  rather  wed  than  me,  not  ose. 

Though  Jove  himself  Were  te  propose. 

She  says  so  ; — ^bnt  what  woman  says 
To  him  who  thinks  his  tale  has  catight  her, 

^s  only  lit  it  should  he  writ 
In  air  or  in  the  rohnlng  water. 

Such  must  ever  be  the  Jeremiad  of  him  who 
fixes  his  affections  on  a  "  weed  of  glorious  feature" 
like  Lesbia.    Well  for  him  if  he  can  tear  it  from 
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his  heart !  CatollaB  could  not  With  all  her 
faultByhe  lored  her  afi  passionately  as  before  ;  but 
how  changed  that  love  I  There  b  deep  pathos  in 
the  following : — 

TO  LESBIA. 

Yon  told  me,— ab,  well  I  remember  tbe  boor  ! 

Th&t  Btill  to  Catullus  thy  heart  should  be  true, 
That,  bleat  with  his  lore,  thy  best,  brightest  dower, 

Even  JoTe  at  thy  feet  unregarded  might  sue. 
Then  I  lored  thee,  and  oh  !  what  a  passion  was  mme  ! 

Undimmed  by  dishonour,  unsullied  by  shame, 
Oh,  'twas  pure  as  a  sire  round  his  child  might  entwine. 

To  guard  its  dear  head  with  the  sheltering  flame. 

Kow  I  know  thee,  how  fkithless,  how  worthless  thou  art ! 

That  the  stain  of  dishonour  is  dark  on  thy  brow. 
And  though  thou  may'st  still  be  the  queen  of  my  heart, 

How  ohanged  the  emotions  I  feel  for  thee  now ! 
No  more  the  pure  being  my  Ikncy  adored. 

With  incense  sent  up  from  loTe's  hallowing  fire. 
Thou  hast  fallen,  and  my  heart,  to  thy  in&my  lowered, 

Is  cursed  with  the  rage  of  degrading  desire. 

In  a  similar  mood  must  he  have  written  the 
following  couplet: — 

ON  HIS  LOVE. 
I  hate  and  lore-^wherefore  I  cannot  tell, 
But  by  my  tortures  know  the  fact  too  well. 

Once  more,  however,  the  temptress  threw  her 
fascinations  around  him.  His  scorn  of  her  fickle- 
iiessy  and  her  frailty^— the  better  promptings  of 
his  own  self-reproach  were  forgotten,  and  he  wrote 

thus, 

LOVE  IS  BLIND. 

Oh  Lesbia,  surely  no  mortal  was  ever 
So  fond  of  a  woman  as  I  am  of  you — 

A  youth  more  deroted,  more  constant  was  neyer ; — 
To  me  there's  enchantment  in  all  that  you  do. 

Yes,  lore  has  so  wholly  confhsed  my  ideas 
Of  right  and  of  wrong,  that  I'll  doat  on  you  still, 

As  fondly,  as  blindly,  although  you  may  be  as 
Chaste  or  as  naughty  as  ever  you  will  1 

Every  lover  recognises  the  truth  of  the  following 

lines,  which  were  probably  written  when  Catullus 

had  been  alienated  from  her  side  by  some  of  their 

lovers'  quarrels. 

OF  LESBIA. 

Lesbia  rails  at  me,  they  say, 
Talks  against  me  all  the  day. 
May  I  die,  but  I  can  tell 
By  this,  tiiat  Lesbia  loves  me  well ! 

Would  you  know  my  reason.  Sir ! 
Even  so  I  rail  at  her. 
But  may  I  die,  but  I  can  tell 
I  love  my  Lesbia  but  too  well ! 

The  symptom  is,  we  believe,  infallible.     See 

how  it  ended  with  Catullus!     One  fine  forenoon, 

as  he  lay  meditating  very  possibly  his  tale  of 

Ariadne  passioning 
For  Theseus'  pexjuries  and  unjust  vows, 

one  of  the  noblest  poems,  by  the  way,  that  ever 
was  written,  the  lady  walked  into  his  apartment. 
We  leave  him  to  tell  the  rest. 

THE  AGREEABLE  SURPRISK 

There's  not  a  joy  we  have  so  strong, 
As  when  some  wish  by  chance  is  granted. 

For  which,  though  hugg'd  and  cherish'd  long, 
Without  a  hope  we  long  had  panted. 

Such  was  my  joy,  my  glad  surprise. 
When  gloom  around  my  head  was  closing, 

To  find  thee,  with  thy  ardent  eyes, 
Once  more  within  my  arms  reposing. 


You  came  to  me — ^unsought  yon  came— 
And  brought  with  you  deligjht  the  rutit, 

When  Hope  had  left  Love's  looping  flams ; 
Oh  day  of  days  the  brightest,  taiiMt ! 

What  living  man  more  blest  than  I, 
So  lapped  and  throughly  wrapped  in  blisses ! 

All  human  fancy  I  defy 
To  feign  a  greater  joy  than  this  is ! 

**  If  after  every  tempest  came  such  calma,"  & 
little  bit  of  coolness  now  and  then  wonld  be  delight- 
ful. In  fact  all  have  agreed  that  it  is  this  alter- 
nation of  sunshine  and  storm  that  gives  the  chum 
to  the  tender  passion.  Even  the  pious  Herbert 
owns,  as  Juvenal  did  in  all  but  the  same  words 
before  him,  that  ^  the  falling  out  of  faithful  friends 
renewing  is  of  love."  What  could  Catollas  do! 
There  was  a  tear  glistening  in  the  soft  eyes  of  hi> 
mistress,  as  she  begged  forgiveness,  and  piomiaed 
constancy  for  the  future.  Catullus  kissed  it  &var, 
and  addressed  her  thus. 

THE  VOW. 

Oh,  my  soul's  joy,  and  dost  thou  wish,  as  now, 
That  evermore  our  love  bum  strong  and  clesr ! 

Ye  gods,  grant  she  be  faithM  to  her  vow, 
I^d  that  'tis  uttered  from  a  heart  sincere ! 

So  may  each  year  that  hurries  o'er  us  find. 
While  others  change  with  life's  still  cbaiigiiif  boe, 

The  ties  that  bind  us  now  more  firmly  twined, 
Our  hearts  as  fond,  our  love  as  warm  and  tme ! 

Jove  is  said  to  laugh  at  lovers'  perjuries.  It  i^ 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  vow  in  qaestkn 
afforded  him  a  quiet  chuckle  over  his  nect&r  aD«i 
filberts.  It  was  made,  of  course,  like  pie-crust,  u> 
be  broken  ;  and  the  Celestial  Thunderer  <me  dir 
found  himself  thus  passionately  invoked  by  tbf 
unfortunate  lover  in  a  way  that  left  no  doubt  upoc 
the  subject.  We  are  half  ashamed  of  the  lerity  of 
that  last  sentence  ;  as  we  regard  the  poem  ve  ai^ 
about  to  quote,  with  all  the  reverence  whicb  th" 
dignity  of  the  appeal  which  it  contains,  under  s  »>f' 
row  well-nigh  the  most  agonizing  that  a  higb  mio^i 
can  experience,  is  calculated  to  inspire. 

THE  PRAYER. 
If  there  be  joy  for  him  who  can  retrace 

His  life,  and  see  some  good  deeds  shining  there, 
Who  never  plighted  vows,  in  the  dread  fece 

Of  heaven,  to  lure  another  to  his  snare ; 

Then  many  a  joy  through  many  a  smiling  year 
For  th^,  Catullus,  is  there  yet  in  store, 

Requital  of  thy  truth  to  one  so  dear. 
So  false  as  ihe,  the  maid  thou  dost  adore. 

Why  longer  keep  thy  heart  upon  the  raek ! 

Give  to  thy  thoughts  a  higher,  nobler  aim ! 
The  gods  smile  on  thy  path ;  then  look  not  back 

In  tears  upon  a  love  that  was  thy  shame. 

'Tis  hard  at  once  to  fiing  a  love  away. 
That  has  been  cherish'd  with  the  fiuth  of  yean. 

'Tis  hard — ^but  'tis  thy  duty.    Come,  what  may, 
Crush  every  record  of  its  joys,  its  fears  ! 

Oh  ye  great  gods,  if  you  can  pity  feel, 
If  e'er  to  dying  wretch  your  aid  was  given, 

See  me  in  agony  before  you  kneel, 
To  beg  this  curse  may  Arom  me  far  be  driten, 

That  creeps  in  drowsy  horror  through  each  rein- 
Leaves  me  no  thought  from  bitter  anguish  firee. 

I  do  not  ask,  she  may  be  kind  again. 
No,  nor  be  chaste,  for  that  may  never  be ! 

I  ask  for  peace  of  mind — a  spirit  dear 
From  the  dark  taint  that  now  upon  it  lesis. 

Give  then,  oh  give,  ye  gods,  this  boon  so  deer 
To  one  that  ever  hath  revered  thy  lasU ! 
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With  this  ends  what  remains  to  us  of  the  poems 
relating  to  Lesbia, — a  fasciculus,  which  presents  in 
vivid  colours  that  conflict  of  emotions  which  must 
ever  spring  from  love  wasted  upon  profligate  incon- 
stancy. 

Many  of  CatuUus's  poems  are  so  steeped  in  im- 
parity, that  they  furnish  singular  glimpses  of  the 
state  of  Roman  society  in  which  they  could  have 
been  tolerated.  Grossness  in  the  writings  of  a 
Roman  poet,  however,  is,  according  to  the  poetical 
canon,  not  to  be  assumed  as  proof  of  practical  pro- 
fligacy in  the  author.     Catullus  says ; 

Castum  esse  decet  pium  poetam 
Ipsam ;  TeraicaloB  nihil  necesse  est,  &c. 

No  doabt,  a  poet's  life  should  be 

The  pink  of  all  that's  chaste  and  good ; 
But  there's  no  reason,  that  I  see 

In  nature,  why  his  verses  should. 
In  fact,  unless  he  can  anoint 

Them  well  with  sparkling  naughtinesses. 
They're  Toted  dull  and  wanting  point, 

AiB  every  honest  man  confesses. 

Ovid  puts  forth  a  similar  plea  in  his  Trutia,  \u 

Crede  mihi,  distant  mores  a  carmine  nostro ; 
Vita  verecnnda  est,  musa  jocosa  mihi. 

The  glow  of  my  verses  if  any  one  quarrels, 
I  tell  him,  that  they  are  no  proof  of  my  morals. 
There's  not  a  more  regular  man  in  society ; 
rris  only  my  couplets  that  err  in  propriety. 

The  distinction  is,  we  confess,  too  nice  for  our 
comprehension.  Imi^nation  always  works  upon 
a  substratum  of  reality.  Abeuni  studia  in  mores. 
Bayle,  a  great  authority,  advocates  a  difierent 
view.*  But,  without  questioning  the  position, 
that  the  most  indelicate  writers  are  not  practically 
the  gayest,  we  are  satisfied  that  their  comparative 
purity  of  conduct  arises  more  from  physical  than 
moral  causes. 

The  following  lively  burst  of  raillery  smacks 
little  of  the  **  castum  poetam,"  even  when  softened 
down  as  it  has  been  by  us. 

TO  FLAVIUS. 
Flavins,  if  you'd  have  them  shine. 
These  auh  roM  joys  of  thine, 
With  a  fashionable  grace. 
Far  above  all  commonplace. 
You'd  never  let  Gatullus  doubt 
What  it  is  yon  are  about. 
If  the  girl  be  handsome  1    But 
I  fear  me  she's  a  sorry  slut — 
A  common  thing,  and  this  is  why 
You  keep  your  secret  all  so  sly. 
Nay,  never  look  so  modest  1    Own 
Your  evenings  are  not  spent  alone. 
You  chaste  as  Dian !    Oh,  no,  no ! 
How  comes  your  couch  here  tumbled  so! 
And  whence  this  rich  distill'd  perftime 
Of  roses,  filling  all  the  room  I 
And,  as  I  live,  a  tiny  pair 
Of  slippers  underneath  the  chair ! 
All  these  too  plainly  tell  the  tale. 
E'en  though  your  cheeks  were  not  so  pale : 
And  so  you'd  best  confess  outright ; 
Be  she  a  beauty,  or  a  fright. 


I  care  not !    Only  let  me  know  it, 
I'm  ready  to  become  her  poet, 
And  deify,  with  verses  rare, 
Yon  and  your  little  love  affkir ! 

This  reminds  one  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  <'  Til 
swear  I  saw  a  petticoat!  sly  rogue,  sly  rogQel" 
and,  after  all,  is  perhaps  not  a  bit  more  naughty 
than  the  innuendoes  of  that  most  humorous  of  scenes 
in  ^  The  School  for  Scandal,"  which  our  well-bred 
audiences  at  the  Haymarket  laugh  at  with  ever- 
fresh  gusto,  season  after  season.  The  age  of  Byron 
and  Moore  has  certainly  not  the  best  possible  right 
to  throw  stones  at  Catullus. 

Here  is  a  chance  hit  that  might  have  been  meant 
for'  some  victim  of  the  modern  bill-discounter, — 
that  pest  of  society,  which,  thanks  to  the  abolition 
of  the  usury  statutes,  has  been  let  loose  upon  youth- 
ful extravagance.  In  this  respect  the  Rome  of  the 
Cesars  was  the  counterpart  of  the  London  of  tlie 
Guelphs. 

THE  MORTGAGE. 

Dear  Tom,  your  little  country  seat 

Lies  in  a  famous  shelter, 
That  keeps  it  snug,  though  tempests  beat 

Around  it  helter-skelter. 
But  there 's  a  mortgage,  I've  been  told. 

About  it  wound  so  neatly. 
That,  ere  this  new  moon  shall  be  old, 

'Twill  sweep  it  off  completely. 

The  following  is  pithy  and  painfully  true,  if  we 
qualify  it  as  all  such  invectives  must  be  qualified. 

ON  AN  UNGRATEFUL  MAN. 

No  more  thy  pains  for  others' welfiue  spend. 

Nor  think  by  service  to  attach  a  friend : 

All  are  ungrateful — love  goes  slighted  stilly — 

Nor  merely  so,  but  is  repaid  by  ill ; 

As  witness  me,  whose  bitterest  foe  is  he. 

Who  never  had  a  friend  on  earth  but  me. 

Cicero  had  probably  pled  some  lawsuit  for  Catul- 
lusy  who  sent  him  his  thanks  thus : — 

TO  CICERO. 

Most  eloquent  of  all  the  line 
Of  Romulus,  now  dear  to  fame. 

Or  that  have  shone,  or  e'er  will  shine. 
Marc  TuUy,  honour'd  name  I 

Catullus,  of  all  bards  the  worst. 

Sends  hearty  thanks  to  thee. 
As  thou  of  pleaders  art  the  first. 

The  worst  of  poets  he. 

The  following  invitation  to  a  friend  to  dine  is 
not  to  be  taken  literally.  It  was  meant,  no  doubt, 
as  an  elegant  excuse  for  a  plain  dinner.  CatuUus's 
purse  had  run  low, — in  classical  phrase,  it  was 
full  of  cobwebs,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  devil  was 
dancing  in  it.  He  could  not  afFoid  a  coena  in  his 
usual  tip-top  style  ;  but  somebody  has  sent  him  a 
choice  perfume,  by  which  the  Romans  set  great 
store,  and  Catidlus  asks  his  friend  to  come  and 
enjoy  it,  as  a  bachelor  in  chambers  now-a-days, 
who  had  got  a  present  of  a  dozen  of  choice  claret, 
would  ask  a  friend  or  two  to  try  its  merits  over  a 
beef-steak. 


*  Aa  pis  aller  on  doit  rendre  h  ces  anteurs  la  justice  qu'ils  demandent,  qu'on  ne  juge  pas  de  leur  vie  par  leura 
ecrits.  II  n'y  a  nulle  cons^nence  n6»ssaire  de  I'nne  de  ces  deux  choses  ii  I'antre.  II  y  a  des  poetes  qui  sont 
chastes  et  dans  leurs  vers  et  dans  lenrs  moBurs;  il  y  en  a  qui  ne  le  sont  ni  dans  leurs  moeurs  ni  dans  leurs  vers;  il  y 
en  a  que  ne  le  sont  pas  dans  lenrs  vers,  et  qui  le  sont  dans  leurs  mcsurs  et  dont  tout  le  feu  est  a  la  tete.  Tontes 
les  Hoences  lascives  de  leurs  Epigrammes  sont  des  jeux  d'esprit ;  lenrs  Caudides  et  leurs  Lesbies  sont  des  mai- 
tresses  de  fiction.— ^a^tf.  Dhcours  sur  fca  (}brccHi$cz. 
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THE  INVITATION. 

Yon  dine  with  me,  dear  Argentine, 

On  Friday  first,  at  half-past  two ; 
And  I  can  promise  that  yonll  dine 

Ab  well  as  man  need  wish  to  do. 

If  yon  bring  with  yon,  when  yon  come, 

A  dinner  of  the  yery  best, 
And  lots  of  wine,  and  mirth,  and  some 

Fair  ^irl,  to  give  the  whole  a  zest. 

'TIS  if  yon  bring  these — ^mark  me  now ! 

That  you're  to  have  the  best  of  dinners, 
For  your  Catullus'  purse,  I  tow. 

Has  nothing  in't  but  long-legged  spinners. 

Bnt  if  Ton  don't,  yonll  haTe  to  fast 

On  simple  welcome  and  thin  air; 
And,  as  a  sauce  to  onr  repast, 

Vh  treat  you  to  a  perfume  rare ; — 

A  perfiime  so  dlTine,  tis  odds, 

When  yon  haTe  smelt  its  fragrance,  whether 
You  won't  doTOutly  pray  the  gods, 

To  make  you  straight  all  nose  together ! 

The  foUowing  poem,  which  Beexns  to  have  been 
written  upon  the  happy  nuptials  of  two  of  his 
friends,  has  all  the  neatness,  the  sharply-cut  and 
graoefiil  outline  of  a  Greek  gem,  Cowley's  trans- 
lation is  familiar  to  eyery  reader,  but  it  is  clumsily 
done.  There  is  a  yersion  among  the  minor  pieces 
subjoined  to  Leigh  Hunt's  "  Feast  of  the  Poets," — 
a  poem  which,  happily  for  his  reputation  for  con- 
sistency, is  long  since  forgotten  in  its  original 
shape.  It  is,  howeyer,  by  no  means  a  fayourable 
specimen  of  Hunt's  translations  from  Catullus;  of 
which  not  a  few  are  scattered  about  his  works,  but 
all  more  or  less  tainted  with  Cockneyism  and  slip- 
shod afifectation.    Here  is  ours. 

TO  ACME  AND  6EPTIMIUS. 

Septimius,  holding  on  his  breast 
Acme,  thus  the  maid  addressed: — 
**  Acme,  if  I  loye  thee  not 
Dearly  as  my  dearest  thought. 
Nor  will  loye  thee,  loye  thee  still 
With  a  loye  years  shall  not  chill. 
May  I,  sweet,  on  Lybia's  sand. 
Or  in  India's  burning  land. 
In  my  solitary  path 
Meet  the  tawny  lion's  wrath  !" 

As  thus  he  spoke,  Loye,  who  was  near. 
Listening  with  attentlye  ear. 
Heard  him  his  deyotion  plight. 
And  smiled  propitious  on  the  right. 

Then  Acme,  with  a  gentle  grace 
Bending  back  her  rosy  fiioe, 
Kissed  the  eyes  of  that  sweet  bq^^ 
That  swam  beneath  her  lips  with  joy.* 
**  Septimius,  my  life,*^  she  cries, 
''Thine  is  the  only  heart  I  prize; 
And  this,  and  this,  my  witness  be. 
That  thou  art  all  in  t^l  to  me  ! 
for  fondly  as  thy  heart  may  beat. 
In  mine  there  glows  a  fiercer  heat. 
And  mightier  is  the  flame  that  reigns 
l%rough  all  your  own  fond  Acme's  yeins." 

As  thus  sIm  spoke,  Loye,  who  was  n^ar. 
Listening  with  attent|ye  ear. 
And  heard  her  thus  her  passion  plight. 
Smiled  propitious  on  the  right. 

*  A  poor  substitute  for  the  original— 

At  Aeme  leyiter  e^ut  rafleetanB, 
Et  dolcia  paeri  ebnos  ocellos 
lUo  porpureo  or^  BuaTiata, 
Sic,  &c. 

Wo  have  missed  the  force  of  the  "  Ulo  "— •*<  tJtal  rosy  mouth." 


With  such  fair  omens  blest,  the  twain 
Loye,  and  are  fondly  loyed  again. 
Septimius  prizes  Acme's  smiles 
Aboye  the  East,  or  Britain's  Isles; 
By  fiutbfiil  Acme  is  her  lord 
With  all  her  early  loye  adored. 
Were  eyer  pair  so  blest  as  these 
By  Venus'  brightest  auspices ! 

Catullus,  we  haye  mentioned,  accompanied  the 
Preetor  ll^mmius  to  Bithynia.  This  expedition 
was  fraught  only  with  danger  and  disappointment. 
It  added  nothing  tQ  his  fortunes ;  and  it  cosft  him 
his  only  brother,  who  died  upon  the  coast  of  Troy« 
To  this  brother's  tomb  Catullus  made  a  pilgrim- 
age, to  pay  the  solemn  rites  with  which  the 
Romans  consecrated  the  ashes  of  relatiTes  and 
friends.  His  feelings  on  the  occasbn  are  so  ex- 
quisitely expressed,  that,  as  we  read  his  liscs,  ve 
seem  to  stand  beside  him  on  the  lonely  fihoie, 
beneath  a  lowering  sky,  and  to  hear  his  broken 
sobs,  as  he  strews  with  flowers  the  untimely  gnn 
of  him  who  was  his  other  self.  We  h&ye  put  oor 
translation  into  the  form  of  a  sonnet. 

CATULLUS  AT  HIS  BROTHER'S  GRAVE. 

O'er  many  a  sea,  o'er  many  a  stranger  land, 
I'ye  come,  my  brother,  to  thy  lonely  tomb. 
To  pay  the  last  sad  tribute  to  thy  doom, 

And  by  thy  silent  ashes  weeping  stand. 
Yunly  I  call  to  thee.    Who  can  command 
An  answer  forth  from  Orcus's  dread  gloom ! 
Oh,  brother,  brother,  life  lost  all  its  bloom, 

When  thou  wert  snatched  fk^m  me  with  pi^en  banl  - 

A  day  yrill  oome,  when  we  shall  meet  once  more ! 

Meanwhile  these  ^fts,  which  to  the  honsur'd  gnn 
Of  those  they  loyed  in  life  onr  sires  of  yore 

With  pious  hand  and  reyerential  gaye. 
Accept !    Gifts  moisten'd  with  a  brother's  tears ! 
And  now,  ftkrewell,  and  rest  thee  from  all  fears ! 

This  beautiful  poem  has  a  charm  in  the  glimp^ 
it  affords  of  the  poet's  hope  of  a  future  life,-* 
hope,  the  want  of  which  saddened  the  whole  Pagu 
life.  Take  as  an  illustration,  Horace's  well-knoini 
ode,  beginning  JSqtuim  memento^  &g^  which  is 
tinged  with  the  hues  of  a  melancholy  tbst  ovi. 
its  birth  to  this  cause. 

TO  PELLIUS. 

Let  not  the  frowns  of  fkte 

Disquiet  thee,  my  IHend, 
Nor  when  she  smiles  on  thee,  do  thon,  elate 

With  yaunting  thoughts,  ascend 
Beyond  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth, 
For,  Dellius,  thou  must  die,  become  a  dod  of  earth! 

Or,  though  thy  days  go  down 

In  gloom,  and  dull  regrets. 
Or,  shunning  life's  yain  struggle  for  ^iiown. 

Its  feyer  and  its  frets. 
Laid  in  the  grass,  with  old  Falemian  wine, 
Thou  givest  the  thoughtless  hours  a  rapture  all  diwjf ■ 

Where  the  tall  spreading  pine. 

And  white-leayed  poplar  grow. 
And  mingling  their  broad  boughs  in  leafy  twioe^ 

A  gratefbl  shadow  throw. 
Where  runs  the  glistening  brook,  its  slombrovs  tone 
Still  murmuring,  as  it  runs,  to  the  husl»ed  ear  of  uoeo : 

There  wine,  there  perfVimes  bring. 

Bring  garlands  of  the  rose, 

Fair  and  too  short-Uyed  daughter  of  the  epiag, 

WhUe  youth's  bright  onrrent  flows 
Withm  thy  yeins^-^ere  yet  hath  come  the  hoar, 

When  the  dread  sisters  three  shall  clutch  thee  ui  U»ir 

power. 
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Th«i  mnsi  ihoa  stoop  thy  pride ; 

Thy  nuuidon's  pleasant  seat, 
Thy  lawns  washed  by  the  Tiber's  yellow  iide^ 

Each  fiiTourite  repeat, 
Thou  most  leaye  all — all,  and  thine  heir  shall  run 
In  riot  through  the  wealth  thy  ypars  of  toil  have  won. 

It  reeks  not  whether  thou 

Be  opulent,  and  traoe 
Hit  Urth  from  kings,  or  bear  upon  thy  brow 

Stamp  of  a  beggar's  race ; 
Be  what  thou  wilt,  ftill  surely  must  then  fall ; 
For  Orens,  mthless  king,  swoops  equally  on  alL 

Yes,  all  are  hurrying  fost 

To  the  one  common  bourne ; 
Sooner  or  later  will  the  lot  at  last 

Drop  from  the  fktal  urn. 
That  sends  us  henoe  in  the  grim  Stygian  bark. 
To  dwell  for  evermore  in  cheerless  realms  and  dark. 

We  have  amplified  a  little  in  this  vermon ;  but 
it  b  not  possible  to  reflect  tlie  stfitely  melancholy 
of  the  original  in  English  without  dpmg  so. 

The  same  faith  in  a  future  life  b  apparent  in  some 
lines  of  exquisite  pathos  addressed  by  Catullus  to 
his  friend  Calyus,  on  the  death  of  Quinctilia,  the 
latter's  wife,  of  the  grace  of  which  the  following 
yersion  conveyB  but  a  faint  idea. 

ON  aUINCTlLIA. 

CalTtts,  if  those  now  silent  in  the  tomb 

Can  feel  the  touch  of  pleasure  in  our  tears. 
For  those  we  loTed,  that  perished  in  their  bloom, 

And  the  departed  friends  of  former  years : 
Oh,  then,  frdl  surely  thy  QninctiUa's  woe 

For  the  untimely  late  that  bade  ye  part, 
Will  fade  before  the  bUss  she  feels  to  know 

How  Tory  dear  she  is  unto  thy  heart. 

Catullus  performed  his  voyage  home  from  Bithy- 
nia,  in  a  small,  open  pinnace,  called  a  phaselus ;  a 
voyage  of  no  ordinary  danger^  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  commenced  in  the  Euxi|ie  and  ended  in 
Lake  Benacus,  now  the  Lago  di  Garda.  Well 
might  Catullus,  remembering  the  tcanspo^*  with 
which  he  leapt  from  its  oozy  deck  upon  his  native 
Sirmio,  dedicate  this  trusty  bark  to  Castor  and 
PoUux,  in  verses  that  are  conspicuous  for  beauty 
amid  a  galaxy  of  others.  We  have  no  room  for 
these,  but  shall  give  his  address  to  thip  lovely  pen- 
insttky  of  which  he  was  the  proprietor.  This  poem 
has  been  the  admiration  of  the  world  ever  since-— so 
nmple,  so  purely  natural,  flowing  with  the  delight- 
ful languor  that  steals  over  the  frame  after  long  ex- 
ertion. Lovely  in  a  country  that  is  rich  in  loveliness^ 
howbeautifal  must  that  promontory  have  been  in  the 
eyes  of  the  toil- worn  wanderer !  There  was  a  light 
upon  it  for  him,  which  shono  upon  no  other  spot  of 
earth — ^the  light  of  home. 

TO  SIRMIO. 

Sirmio,  thou  feirest  far  beneath  the  sky 
Of  all  the  isles,  and  Jutting  shores  that  lie, 
Or  deeply  bosom'd  in  calm  inland  lake. 
Or  where  the  waves  of  the  vast  ocean  brea^i 
Oh,  joy  of  joys,  to  gaze  on  thee  once  more  1 
Scarce  may  I  deem  that  I  haye  left  the  shor^ 
Of  Thynia,  and  Bithynia's  sweltering  plain. 
And  gase  on  thee  in  safety  once  again  I 
Oh,  what  more  sweet  than  the  release  from  care, 
Where  the  mind  lays  its  burden  down^  and  where. 
Spent  with  far  travel,  we  come  home  and  spread 
Our  limbs  to  rest,  along  the  wished-for  bed : 
This,  this  alone,  repays  such  toils  as  these ! 
Sniile,  then,  fair  Sirmio,  and  thy  master  please, — 
And  you,  bright  Lydian  wayes/your  dimples  trimj 
Let  every  smile  of  home  be  wreathed  for  him ! 


Mr.  Dunlop,  in  his  History  of  Roman  Litera- 
ture, says  that  it  appears  to  him  "  that  the  beauty 
and  patihofl  of  the  poem  is  in  some  degree  injund 
by  the  last  verse, 

Ridete  quioquid  est  domi  oaohinnoraiii) 
which  introduces  the  idea  of  obstreperous  mlrt  V 
This  construction  the  line  hy  no  means  justifies. 
The  sama  mataphor  oocuis  in  the  weU-ksown 
couplet — 

Like  any  fkir  lake  that  the  breese  is  upoot 

When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  sun ; 

which,  though  unfortunate  in  the  structure  of  the 

first  line,  gives  the  effect  of  the  sunlight  flickering 

upon  the  broken  wavelets  of  the  lake,    L$igh  Hunt 

Tenders  the  line  thus  ;-* 

Smile  every  dimple  on  the  cheek  of  home! 

but  ^*  tha  cheek  of  home ''  has  no  business  there, 
and  simply  spoils  the  metaphor  t)y  carrying  it  out 
into  too  great  minuteness. 

Catullus  had  a  mansion  on  this  promontory,  the 
stately  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  s^en.  Thero 
is  this  pleasant  memory  connected  with  th^  spot, 
that  Napoleon,  whi^e  travelling  fifom  Milau  \q 
Perseriano  to  concludethe  treaty  of  CampoFormio, 
turned  off  from  the  road  between  Breschia  and 
Peschiera  to  visit  it.  The  poet  is  the  true  con- 
queror, after  all  I 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  these  minor  po^mi^ 
that  we  have  left  ourselves  little  room  to  bring  into 
view  the  greater  efforts  of  Catullus— the  matchless 
Epithalamium  upon  the  nuptials  of  Julia  and 
ManliuB, — ^matchless  in  its  glow  of  passion,  in  its 
series  of  pictures  like  a  gallery  of  fine  Corregios,  in 
its  rhythm  the  "  lutes  in  the  lines  "  sounding  their 
own  music  as  we  read  them, — ^the  Peleus  apd 
Thetis^  with  its  episode  of  Ariadne,  enriched  with 
a  pasaion  and  pathos  worthy  of  that  fine  **  fable  a£ 
the  antique  world," — and  the  Atys,  which  stands^ 
alone  in  poetry,  ancient  or  modem,  both  in  metre 
and  subject.  But^  before  quitting  tiie  subjectj^  wo 
should  wish  to  show  our  poet  in  his  finer  frenzy, 
as  well  as  in  his  "  mild  ^inglng-plothes ;"  and  we 
cannot  do  so  better  than  by  attemptiug  a  version 
of  this  fine  poem,  inspired  by  the  frantio  orgies 
of  the  votaries  of  Cybele.  The  hurried  sweep  and 
whirl  of  the  verse,  the  broken  cadences,  the  energy 
and  passion,  present  difficulties  that  make  the  trans- 
lator despair.  But  as  it  is  only  out  of  a  multipli- 
city  of  attempts  that  good  translations  are  evolved, 
ours  may,  perhaps,  help  on  the  good  work ;  while 
it  conveys,  at  the  same  time,  some  fiunt  echoes  of 
the  original  to  the  English  reader.  The  ballad 
metre  which  we  have  adopted,  or  something  akin 
to  it,  seems  to  us  the  only  one  in  our  language  con- 
genial to  the  measure  employed  by  Catullus. 

ATYS. 

Swiftly,  swiftly,  o'er  the  ocean  Atys  urged  his  flying  bark, 

Swiftly  leapt  to  land,  and  plnng'd  into  the  Phrygian 
forest  dark. 

Where  the  mighty  goddess  dwells,  and  fi«nzied  with  a 
dark  despair 

Snatched  from  the  rock  a  pointed  flmt,  and  reft  himself 
of  manhood  there. 

And  when  he  felt  his  manhood  gone,  and  saw  the  gore- 
bedabbled  grass, 

Up  in  his  snowy  hands  he  caught  the  timbrel  light,  that 
with  the  brass 
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Of  6Iiitil$;inS  irampets  swells  thy  rites,  thou  dread  mater- 

taal  Cybele, 
And  strack  the  soanding  skio,  and  thus  sang  to  his  mates 

impassion'dly. 

''Away,  away,  ye  sexless  ones,  to  Cybele's  high  groves/' 
he  said. 

*'  Ye  trnant  herd,  henoe,  hence,  and  hail  your  mistress, 
Dindymene  dread ! 

Ye  exiles  to  strange  lands,  who  dared  with  me  the  rath- 
less  ocean's  storms. 

And,  loathing  woman  and  her  loye,  emasonlate  your  Insty 
forms  ! 

^  Rejoice,  rejoice,  what  revelries  our  mistress  has  in  store 

for  us ! 
No  lingering  fears  retard  ye  now !     On  to  the  steep  of 

Dindymns  I 
Hence  to  her  Phrygian  shrine  away  1     Together  to  her 

forests  speed  I 
Where  drums  and  cymbals  crash,  and  pipes  the  droning 

curved  Phrygian  reed. 

^  Where  toss  the  votaresses  dark  their  ivy-circled  brows 

about, 
Where  they  affright  the  sacred  seats  with  wailing  shrill 

and  piercing  shout. 
Where  shrieking,  whirling,  to  and  tro  in  wild  careering 

bands  they  stray. 
There  must  we  pay  our  tows,  and  join  the  mystio  danoe 

— away,  away  !" 

He  ceased,  and  his  companions  all  with  hideous  howl  re- 
peat the  strain. 

The  timbrel  light,  the  cymbal's  clash  reverberate  along 
the  plain ; 

To  Ida's  leafy  mountain  through  the  drear  and  dismal 
shades  they  sped. 

With  Atys,  raging,  panting,  erased,  staggering  breathless 
at  their  head. 

On,  on  he  flew,  the  maddening  crew  whirled  after — at 

the  shrine  they  stopped  ; 
There,  wan  and  wearied,  lifelessly  they  all  npon  the 

threshold  dropped ; 
Faint  and  fasting  down  they  sank — ^sofl  repose  their 

frenzy  dims. 
And  leaden  sleep  seals  up  their  eyes,  and  'numbs  their 

overwearied  limbs. 

Bat  when  the  sun  had  bathed  the  earth,  and  sea,  and 

sky  with  golden  light, 
And  with  his  thunder-pacing  steeds  had  chased  away 

the  shades  of  night. 
Sleep,  leaving  then  the  fevered  brain  of  Atys  calmed 

with  downy  rest. 
Flew  to  divine  Pasithea,  and  sunk  upon  her  gentle  breast. 

The  frenzied  dream  was  past,  and  when  the  wntch  saw 
what  it  was  and  where. 

Again  it  tottered  to  the  shore,  writhing, groaning,  in  de- 
spair. 

There,  gazing  on  the  ocean's  wide  and  waste  expanse 
with  streaming  eyes. 

With  choked  and  broken  voice  unto  the  country  of  its 
birth  it  cries. 

^  My  country,  oh  my  country,  my  mother,  and  my  nurse ! 
From  whom, 

I  like  a  recreant  slave  have  fled  to  Ida's  dreary  forest- 
gloom. 

To  rocks  and  snows,  and  frx>zen  dens,  to  make  with  beasts 
my  sarage  lair, 

Where  dost  thou  lie,  thou  lovid  land,  my  country,  oh, 
my  country,  where  I 


Oh,  let  me  see  thee,  while  my  brain  is  yet  awhile  from 

madness  free ! 
Wretch,  must  I  house  in  these  grim  woods,  &r,&r  from 

home  unceasingly : 
Friends,  country,  parents  all,  all  gone  I— the  throng,  the 

struggle  ibr  the  goal. 
The  sports  of  youth-noh  misery  1 — weep,  weep,  for  erer 

weep,  my  soul ! 
^  What  grace,  what  beauty,  but  was  mine !  Boy,  yoath, 

and  man,  I  was  the  flower 
Of  the  gymnasium;  and  the  best,  that  wore  the  oil, ma- 

fess'd  my  power : 
My  doors  were  ever  throng'd,  and  when  I  left  my  coock 

at  break  of  day. 
Fair  garlands  hung  by  beauteous  hands  around  Ibeia 

welcomed  me  alway. 

**  What  am  I  now !  Slave  to  the  gods— crazed  votary  of 

horrid  rites — 
Maimed,  barren,  ever  doomed  to  dwell  on  Ida's  grcf n 

and  snow-ghi  heights, 
'Neath  Phrygia's  frH>wning  crags,  where  roam  the  stag 

and  forest-ranging  boar. 
Woe,  woe,  that  e'er  I  did  the  deed  !  that  o'er  I  tmtM 

this  fatal  shore !" 

The  wandering  winds  caught  up  the  words,  as  from  bb 

rosy  lips  Uiey  fell. 
And  bore  those  sounds  so  strangely  wild  to  where  tht 

blest  immortals  dwell ; 
They  reached  the  ears  of  Cybele,  who  loosed  her  lioos 

from  the  yoke. 
And  thus  to  him  was  on  the  left  in  words  of  kindling  ire 

she  spoke : 
^  Away,  away,  pursue  your  prey  I  Scare,  scare  Iud, 

shrieking  vrith  aflfKght 
Back  to  the  woods,  the  wretch  that  spurns  my  serriK, 

and  that  scorns  my  might. 
Lash,  lash  thy  flanks,  with  fririoos  roar  shake  tenor  &om 

thy  shaggy  mane. 
Away,  away  !"  She  ceased,  and  flung  upon  his  neck  the 

loosen'd  rein  ! 

Frantic  and  flerce,  with  roar  and  plunge  the  mo&>t«r 

through  the  thicket  crashed. 
And  on  to  the  surf-beaten  shore,  where  stood  the  gentle 

Atys,  dashed. 
The  wretch  beheld  him— wild  vrith  fear,  into  the  ehaggy 

forest  fled, 
And  there  in  orgies  drear  a  life  of  ministering  bondage  le^I 

Oh  goddess  ever  to  be  feared,  oh  goddess  great  and  woe- 

derous. 
Oh  Cybele  dirine,  that  hast  thy  reign  on  shady  DindysBs 
Oh  may  thy  madness  nerer  touch  my  heart,  nor  blast  dt 

trembling  brain. 
In  others  let  thy  visions  wild,  thy  frenzied  inspiratios; 

reign! 

When  we  look  back  at  the  original,  and  5« 
how  much  of  the  passion,  the  frenzy,  the  vil^ 
music  of  its  numbers,  has  evaporated  in  oar  hands, 
it  looks  like  sacrilege  to  put  forth  this  translatirm 
It  may,  however,  lead  some  lover  of  poetrj'  to  the 
original ;  and  for  this  we  are  sure  of  his  thanks. 

And  now  we  close  this  hasty  gossip.  Much 
that  is  beautiful  we  have  left  untouched ;  and  &\- 
though  we  have  also  avoided  much  that  is  sirnph 
disgusting,  the  reader  will  see  that  my  Lord  Bma 
is  not  to  be  construed  literally  when  he  sajs 
**  Catullus  scarcely  has  a  decent  poem !" 
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In  closing  this  work  we  cannot  exactly  say 
whether  its  greatest  attraction  lies  in  the  insight 
obtckined  into  the  opinions  and  the  character  of  the 
eccentric  author,  or  the  curious  information  that 
is  found  ilh  his  singular  book.  As  in  France  eveiy- 
body,  if  not  ultra- Jacobin  or  ultra-Royalist,  must 
be,  as  Madame  de  Stael  said  long  ago,  uUrtp- 
something,  the  Marquis  de  Custine  is  ultra  old 
aristocrat,  a  proper  denizen  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain;  and  by  consequence, in  these  days,  ultra- 
Papist.  But  if  an  avowed  aristocrat  in  Paris, 
and  glorying  in  his  prejudices  for  the  old  r^mey 
he  is  a  professed  democrat  in  Russia ;  and  for  the 
excellent  reason,  that  ^'  a  peasant  in  the  environs 
of  Paris  is  freer  than  a  Russian  lord  ;"  and  also, 
as  we  apprehend,  because  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has 
crashed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Poland, 
and  the  power  of  the  priesthood  in  Russia ;  choos- 
ing to  be  himself  the  Head  of  the  Greek  Church  ; 
to  be,  indeed,  the  sole  Church,  as  he  is  the  sole 
State  of  the  Empire — ^the  all  in  all.  This  dislike  of 
the  Empeix>r's  assumption  or  inheritance  of  spirit- 
ual as  of  temporal  despotism,  arises  from  no  ab- 
stract love  of  religious  toleration  ;  a  feeling  which 
the  Marquis, asagoodCatholiCydecidedlyrepudiates. 

Throughout  the  work  there  appears  not  a  little 
inconsistency  of  opinion  on  all  subjects  and  per- 
sons. Yet  this  is  often  more  apparent  than  real ; 
for,  in  the  sentiments  of  this  erratic  traveller  and 
thinker,  there  is  harmony  of  its  own  kind  to  be 

found  when  one  has  got  the  proper  key. The 

original  work  was  written  in  the  form  of  letters 
to  unnamed  friends  in  Paris.  They  were  not  all 
intended  for  publication,  though  eventually  they 
have  all  appeared.  These  letters  the  translator  has 
thrown  into  the  form  of  chapters;  and  he  has 
judiciously  omitted  many  paragraphs,  and  might, 
with  advantage,  have  omitted  many  more.  The  book 
Is  a  tissue  of  repetitions  ;  still  the  work,  as  a  ^hole, 
is  an  interesting  and  even  a  valuable  one,  though 
its  author  is  a  strange  jumble  of  all  the  systems,  and 
philosophies,  bigotries,  and  liberalities  that  have 
each  had  its  day  and  its  party  in  France,  or  rather 
in  Paris,  for  the  last  seventy  years.  x 

In  a  rambling  sort  of  Preface  the  author  gives 
us  his  creed,  religious  and  political ;  along' with  a 
statement  of  the  principles  on  which  he  viewed, 
judged,  and  condemned  the  Empire  of  the  Czar. 
English  Puseyites  will  see  little  or  nothing  to  blame 
in  the  creed  of  the  Marquis  de  Custine,  and  much  to 
admire.    Of  the  Church  of  Rome  he  says — 

If  that  chorch — daughter  of  Christ,  and  mother  of 
Christianity — has  seen  revolt  issue  from  her  bosom,  the 
fault  was  in  her  priests,  for  her  priests  are  men.  Bat 
she  will  recover  her  nnitj,  because  these  men,  frail 
though  they  be,  are  not  the  less  direct  successors  of  the 
apostles,  ordained  from  age  to  age  by  bishops  who  them- 
selves received,  bishop  from  bishop,  under  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  traced  backwards  up  to  Saint  Peter  and 


**  The  Empirs  of  the  Cxar ;  or  Observationa  on  the  Social, 
Politica],  and  Religious  State  and  Prospects  of  Russia,  made 
during  a  journey  tnrough  that  Empire,  By  the  Marquis  de 
Custine,  Translated  from  the  French.  3  roIum^St  Long- 
man 6t  Co, 


to  Jesus  Christ,  the  infyision  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the 
requisite  authority  to  communicate  that  grace  to  the 
regenerated  world. 
J  Suppose — for  is  not  everything  possible  to  Grod  1 — 
suppose  that  the  human  race  shall  wish  to  become  sin- 
cerely Christian,  will  they  in  that  case  seek  for  Christi- 
anity in  a  book !  [in  the  Bible !]  No ;  they  will  apply  to 
men  who  can  explain  that  book.  There  must, then, always 
be  an  authority,  even  among  the  preachers  of  indepen- 
dence ;  and  the  authority  which  is  chosen  arbitrarily  is 
not  likely  to  equal  that  established  for  eighteen  centuries. 

Will  any  believe  that  tiie  Emperor  of  Russia  is  a  bet- 
ter visible  head  of  the  church  than  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ! 
The  Russians  have  to  believe  so  :  but  can  they  !  Such 
is,  however,  the  religious  truth  which  they  now  preach 
to  the  Poles ! 

Would  you,  piquing  yourself  on  consistency,  obsti- 
nately reject  all  other  authority  but  that  of  indiridual 
reason  1  This  would  be  to  perpetuate  the  war  ;  because 
the  government  of  reason  nourishes  pride,  and  pride  en- 
genders dirision.  Alas  !  Christians  little  know  the 
treasure  they  voluntarily  deprived  themselves  of  when 
they  took  it  into  their  heads  that  people  might  have  na- 
tional churches  !  If  all  the  churches  in  the  world  had 
become  national,  that  is,  Protestant  or  schismatic,  there 
would  not  now  be  any  Qiristianity  ;  there  would  be  no- 
thing but  systems  of  Uieology  subjected  to  human  policy, 
which  would  modify  them  at  its  will,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and  localities. 

To  sum  up  :  I  am  a  Christian,  because  the  destinies 
of  man  are  not  accomplished  upon  earth  :  I  am  a  Ca- 
tholic, because  out  of  the  Catholic  church,  Christianity 
becomes  diluted  and  perishes. 

This  is  Puseyism  neat, 

Custine  is  as  sanguine  in  the  hope  of  Unity,  and 
as  earnest  in  the  desire  of  it  as  any  English  Trac- 
tarian  whatever ;  and  quite  as  high-flown  in  his 
notions  of  pure  Catholicity,  and   of  sacerdotal 
power.    Extremes  meet :  A  Protestant  Voluntary 
might  adopt  Custine's  ideas  of  a  pure  Church  ;  yet 
how  different  would  be  the  conclusions  from  the 
same  premises  that  each  would  arrive  at.  . 
,  The  spectacle  of  abject  servility  into  which  the  sacer-. 
dotal  power  can  fall  in  a  land  where^ the- church  is  only 
held  of  the  state,  would  make  every  c'onsistisnt.Pro^^-* 
tant  recoil.'*.  A  national  church  or  a  national  clergy  are^ 
words  which  ought  never  to  have  been  joined  ;  the' 
church  is,  by  its  very  essence,  superior  to  all  national' 
!  distinoUons,  all  human  associations  ;  to  abandon  the' 
church  universal  in  order  to  enter  hito  any  political 
church,  is  to  do  worse  than  err  in  faith, — ^it  is  to  abjure 
the  faith,  it  is  to  fall  back  again  firom  heaven  to  earth. 
'  And  yet  how  many  sincere,  how  many  excellent 'men 
beliieved,  at  the  birth  of  Protestantism,  that  they  should 
be  purifying  their  creed  by  adopting  the  new  doctrines 
which  have  ^pnly  served  to  narrow  their  minds!  Since 
then,  indifference,  masked  and  extolled  under  the  at- 
tractive name  of  toleration,  has  perpetuated  errOr. 

M.  de  Custine,  who'is  wi&al.an  amusiifg  egotist, 
imagined  that  extreme  aipprohehsioh  was  enter- 
tained in  Russia  as  to  the  nature  of^his  report  of 
its  internal  condition,  and  its  tremenBous  govern  r 
ment.  He  was,  therefore,  at  great  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  notes  and  letters ;  intrusted  none  of  them 
to  the  post,  which  is  found  no  security  in  Russia  ; 
and,  after  his  return,  delayed  publishing  for  three 
years.  While  concealing  his  private  journals,  he 
slyly  sentflaming  panegyrics  through  the  post-officQ 
for  the  purpose  of  being  opened  and  read.  Some 
French  writers,  either  from  national  or  pertonal 
Taolt^^  have  a  trick  of  Imagfoin^  th^mieirM  m4 
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their  books  of  travels  the  objects  of  all  sorts  of 
plots  and  designs  from  foreign  govenunents.  Ma* 
dame  de  Genlis  could  not  trayel  a  few  miles  in 
England  without  beooming,  in  her  own  imagina- 
tion,  the  object  of  dark  conspiracies,  and  of  the 
systematic  attacks  of  no  oonmion  highwaymen ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  Custine  seems  to  fancy  him- 
flelf  in  no  small  danger  of  Siberia,  if  he  shall  ever 
be  caught  within  the  Russian  frontier.  And  it 
might  be  so,  where  personal  security  and  life  and 
death  hang  on  the  caprioe  of  one  whose  will  is  the 
sole  law  of  the  land. — ^In  the  account  of  Russia 
which  he  has  given,  the  French  traveller  professes 
not  merely  sincerity  but  impartiality  ;  and  asserts 
that  he  no  more  exaggerates  than  flatters.  He 
found  much  to  interest  him  in  the  character  of  the 
common  people,  ^and  found  many  amiable  indi- 
viduals in  the  other  classes,  but  law  or  none  that 
might  be  pronounced  good.  The  most  signal 
change  wrought  in  his  own  sentiments  was,  that 
he  went  to  Russia  to  find  aiguments  against  a  re- 
presentative government,  and  returned  the  partisan 
of  constitutions ;  that,  in  fact,  having  originally 
been  a  Carlist^  a  Legitimist,  he  has  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  inevitable  Louis  Philippe  and  his  dy- 
nasty ;  to  a  mixed  government  in  preference  to  that 
of  which  the  foundation  was  laid  by  Peter  the  First, 
whom  he  dubs  Peter  the  Strong,  instead  of  Peter  the 
Great ;  and  which  is,  in  truth,  the  fitter  epithet. 

In  the  summer  of  1839  the  Marquis  de  Custine, 
who,  though  aspiritual  growthof  Parisian  «a/(W«,  has 
been  a  traveller  during  much  of  his  life,  happened  to 
be  at  Em%  where  he  saw  the  Hereditary  GrandDuke 
of  Russia ;  and  two  days  afterwards  he  set  off  for 
St.  Petersburg,  speculating,  as  he  went  through 
Prussia,  upon  German  pontics,  and  the  evil  in- 
fluences of  Protestantism.  On  tiie  route,  and  apro- 
jMM  to  himself,  he  entertains  us  with  his  fBLmily 
memoirs.  His  mother,  a  very  beautiful  and  ami- 
able woman,  was  one  cdT  the  heroic  sufferers  of  th^ 
Revolutionary  period,  and  the  fellow-prisoner  of 
Madame  TaUien  and  Madame  Beauhamois,  the 
future  Empress  Josephine.  She  had  a  romantic 
and  narrow  escape  from  tiie  guillotine. 

M.  de  Custine  went  from  Travemunde  to  St. 
Fetersbuig  by  a  steamer ;  and  had,  for  his  com- 
panions, a  piquant  assortment  of  Russian  nobility. 
Princes  and  Princesses,  returning  home ;  some  of 
them  firesh  from  the  Naiads  of  Graf enbeig,  and  the 
wet  blankets  of  Priessnitz/ 

Among  the  other  prejudices  of  the  old  r^gtme^ 
which  Custine  carried  into  Russia,  was  dislike  of 
popular  oratory -« of  public  political  speaking. 
With  one  old  Russian  nobleman,  who  had  been  a 
diplomatist,  and  had  visited  England  in  1814  along 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  French  traveller 
had  in  the  steamer,  among  many  others^  the 
following  leading  conversation :— 

My  answers  to  the  Prinee  K— >-,  the  old  diploaiatist, 
qniekly  disoovered  the  lendenisgr  of  m j  views. 

^  Yqu  do  not  belong  either  to  your  coontryor  to  your 
age/'  said  he ;  **  yon  are  an  enemy  to  the  power  of  speech 
as  a  Dolitieal  engine.*' 

**  It  is  trae/'  I  replied ;  ^  any  other  way  of  aseertain- 
hig  the  worth  of  men  appears  to  me  pzefend>le  to  public 
Speaking,  in  a  conntnr  where  self-love  is  so  easily  ex- 
cited as  in  mine.    I  do  not  belieye  that  there  could  be 


foond  in  France  many  men  who  woold  not  saoiiin  (heir 
most  cherished  opinions  to  the  desize  of  banog  it  said 
that  they  had  made  a  good  speech." 

^  Nevertheless,"  pursued  the  UbenJ  Ronaa  friiiM, 
'  everything  is  indnded  in  the  gift  of  linguae ;  cvtry- 
thing  that  is  in  man,  and  something  even  be7ond,ifTnb 
itself  by  diseouse :  there  is  divinity  in  flpeiofa." 

^I  agree  with  you,"  I  replied  ;  ** and  it  is  for  tbt 
venr  reason  that  I  dread  to  see  it  proetitated.7 

^When  a  genius  like  that  of  Mr.  Guming,''  eon- 
tinued  the  prince,  **  enchained  the  attention  of  tk«  fint 
men  of  England  and  of  the  world,  surely  poUtiflil  ipeecb 
was  something  great  and  glorious." 

"  What  good  has  this  brilliant  genius  produced  t  Aid 
what  eril  would  he  not  have  caused  if  he  had  hid  in- 
flammable minds  for  auditors  t  Speech  emplojed  in  pri- 
vate, as  a  means  of  persuasion,  to  change  tiM  dinctiM 
of  ideas,  to  influence  the  action  of  a  man,  or  of  a  nuU 
number  of  men,a|ipearB  to  me  usefol^eitheras  an  aiudliirj, 
or  as  a  counterbaliuice  to  power ;  but  I  fear  it  in  »  Ur|e 
political  assembly  whose  deliberations  are  oondnctcd  ia 
public.  It  too  often  secures  a  triumph  to  limited  rym 
and  fUlacious  popular  notions,  at  the  expense  «f  kfty, 
far-sighted  conceptions,  and  plans  profoundly  hid.  To 
impose  upon  nations  the  domination  of  niijoritie«bto 
subject  them  to  mediocrity.  If  such  is  not  tout  object, 
you  do  wrong  to  laud  oratorical  influence.  The  polities 
of  large  assemblies  are  abnost  always  timid,  sordid,  vA 
npacfous.  You  oppose  to  this  the  esse  of  Biglaid: 
that  country  is  not  what  it  is  supposed  to  be.  It  istne, 
that  in  its  Houses  of  Parliament  questions  are  decided 
by  the  miy'oritv  ;  but  this  majority  represents  the  vtb- 
tocHtcy  of  the  land,  which  for  a  long  time  has  sot  eetsed, 
except  at  very  brief  hiterrals,  to  direet  the  sAinoftb 
state.  Besides,  to  what  refoges  of  lies  haTC  not  pulb- 
mentary  Cormscompelled  the  IcSkdera  of  this  maal^ed  oli|ir- 
chy  to  descend  1   Is  it  for  this  that  you  enry  En^and  V 

"  Nevertheless,  man  must  be  led  either  by  for  or  bj 
persuasion." 

^  True ;  but  aotion  is  more  paxsuasive  tiisa  wads. 
Does  not  the  {Russian  government  prove  this  1  Does  s»t 
Buonaparte !  Buonaparte  at  the  commencement  of  bii 
reign  gOTcmed  by  persuasion  as  much  as,  or  moie  thUf 
by  force  :  and  yet  his  eloquence,  though  great,  wu  v^ 
addressed  except  to  indiriduals.  To  tiw  mass  he  aem 
spoke  except  by  deeds  :  to  disoass  the  laws  in  pnUie  b 
to  rob  them  of  that  respect  which  is  the  secret  of  tbeir 
power." 

^  You  are  a  friend  to  despotism  f  ** 

**  On  the  contrary,  I  dread  the  lawyers,  and  their  eAo 
the  newspapers,  which  are  but  npeeches  whose  echo  l^ 
sounds  for  twenty-four  hours.  Sneh  is  the  de^otia 
which  threatens  us  in  the  present  day." 

^Come  among  us,  and  you  will  lean  to  fev  seat 
other  kinds." 

ThefartherdisoonrseofthePrinoeanfoldsthetne 

progress  of  Russian  civilisation,  which  is,  acooidln: 
to  Custine,  a  thousand  years  behind  that  of  the  odier 

nations  of  Europe— as  Ruasia  is  still  only  foarhcQ- 
dred  years  distant  from  the  invasions  of  baiharoas 
tribes,  while  Western  Europe  is  fouxte^  )m^\ 
and  Russia  was  only  growing  into  an  unmiti;*^ 
despotism  ^en  feudal  vassalage  had  ceased  in  other 
nations.  Hie  enlightened  Russian  Prince,  whom 
De  Custine  must  we  fear  have  committed  with 
his  government,  declared  that,  firom  the  fainsion 
of  the  Mongols,  the  original  stodc,  [the  SUvonisBi  J 
untU  then  the  freest  people  in  the  worid,  hecsise 
slaves  :— 

"  Bondage  was  thenceforward  established  aaoeg  tl»«' 
not  only  as  an  existing  state,  but  as  a  eonititnert  prt^ 
ciple  of  society.  It  has  degraded  Ae  right  of  ipeej^a 
Russia  to  such  a  pofait  that  H  is  no  longer  «««*^ 
anything  better  than  a  snare  :  our  govermnent  hte*  ^ 
lies,  for  trutii  is  as  terrible  to  tiie  tyrant  as  to  the  8tt«^ 
Thus,  littie  as  one  speaks,  in  Buasia  one  alwiys  ipc«« 
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too  much,  silica  in  this  coantry  all  discourse  is  the  ex- 
preaaion  of  religious  or  political  hypoorisy.*' 

**  Prinee/'  I  replied,  ftfter  hsTing  listened  attentively 
to  this  long  series  of  dednotions,  ^  I  will  not  beliere  yen. 
It  is  enlightened  to  rise  aboTe  national  prejudices,  and 
polite  to  deal  gently  with  the  prejudices  of  foreigners  ; 
but  I  hare  no  more  confidence  in  yonr  concessions  than 
I  hare  in  ofhen'  claims  and  pretensions." 

The  traveUer  soon  changed  these  opinions,  and 
underwent  other  changes  before  he  left  Russia. 
In  some  pointe^  the  views  of  the  Prince  were  sin- 
goLirly  coincident  with  his  own,  or  what  his  be- 
otaie.  Ab  a  specimen  of  the  French  trareller's 
style  of  philoflophi2ing  and  speculattog  npon  the 
future,  we  shall  quote  the  reflections  to  which  hb 
repeated  conversations  with  this  liberal  and  en- 
lightened Russian  gave  birth.  One  might  some- 
tunes  fancy  that  De  Custine  pitted  hhnself  against 
De  Tocqueville : — 

There  is  perhaps  more  to  look  forward  to  in  this  coun- 
try, [RoBsia,]  long  depreciated  by  our  modem  thinkers, 
because  appearing  so  fhr  behind  all  others,  than  in  those 
SngUsh  colonies  implanted  on  the  American  soil,  and 
which  are  too  highly-vannted  by  the  philosophers  whose 
Bystems  have  developed  the  real  democracy,  with  all  its 
abuees,  which  now  subsists. 

If  the  military  sphrit  which  prevails  in  Russia  has 
failed  to  produce  anything  analogous  to  our  creed  of 
honour,  or  to  invest  its  soldiers  with  the  brilliant  repu- 
tation which  distinguishes  ours,  it  should  not  therefore 
be  said  that  the  nation  is  less  powerfhl.  Honour  is  a 
human  divinity,  but  in  practieal  life  duty  outvalues  even 
honour  ;  though  not  so  dazzling,  it  is  more  sustained, 
and  more  capable  of  sustaining. 

In  my  opinion,  the  empire  of  the  World  is  henceforth 
no  iMger  to  be  oommitted  to  the  turbulent,  but  to  a 
people  of  a  patient  spirit.  Europe,  enlightened  as  she 
now  is,  will  no  longer  submit,  except  to  real  strength  : 
now  the  real  strength  of  nations  is  obedience  to  tiie 
power  which  rules  them,  just  as  discipline  is  the  strength 
of  armies.  Henoefbrth  flJsehood  will  react  so  as  to 
produce  most  ix^jury  to  those  who  would  make  it  their 
uutmment ;  truth  will  give  birth  to  a  new  influence,  so 
gxeatly  will  neglect  and  disuse  have  renewed  its  youth 
and  vigour. 

When  our  oosmopolitan  democracies,  Iwaring  their 
Inst  fruits,  shall  have  made  war  a  detested  thing  to  all 
P^ple^-^when  nations,  once  the  most  civilized  of  the 
ttrth,  shall,  by  their  political  debaucheries,  have  brought 
themselves  to  a  state  of  enervation,  and  from  one  fldl  to 
another  sunk  into  eternal  lethugy  and  external  oon- 
tempt,  then— all  alliance  bemg  admitted  impossible  with 
^eties  steeped  in  helpless  egotism,  the  flood-gates  of 
the  north  will  again  open  upon  us,  and  we  shall  have  to 
endure  a  last  great  invasion,  an  invasion  of  no  longer 
l^oraut  barbarians,  but  of  a  people  more  enlightened  and 
"wtructed  than  ourselves;  for  they  will  have  been  taught, 
by  our  excels,  the  means  and  the  mode  of  ruling  over  us. 

It  is  not  without  design  that  Providence  ift  accutou- 
^H  90  many  inactive  histruments  of  power  in  Eastern 
^nrope.  A  day  will  come  when  the  sleeping  giant  will 
nae  up,  and  when  force  will  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of 
speech.  Vainly,  at  that  time,  will  dismayed  equaUty 
^"  upon  the  old  aristocracy  to  rise  m  rescue  of  liberty. 
Arms  in  the  hands  of  those  too  long  unaccustomed  to 
their  use  wiU  be  weak  and  powerless.  Society  wiU 
Pwwh  for  having  put  its  trust  in  empty  words,  and  then 
»M>se  lying  echoes  of  opinion,  the  journals,  will  revel  in 
««  overthrow,  were  it  only  to  have  something  to  relate 
[or  one  month  longer.  They  will  kiU  society  in  order  to 
UTe  upon  its  carcase, 

Geruaay,  with  its  enlightened  governments,  its  good 
«»  eensible  people,  mi^t  again  lay  in  Europe  the 
xottBdations  of  m  defensive  aristocracy  ;  but  its  govem- 
nents  are  not  one  with  its  people.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
ooeome  the  mere  advance-guard  of  Russia,  has  converted 
liu  aoldieis  into  silent  and  patient  revolutionists,  instead 
^  hftTing  araUed  himself  of  their  ^ood  dispositions  to 


render  them  the  natural  defenders  of  ancient  Europe, — 
that  only  portion  of  the  earth  where  rational  liberty 
has  hitherto  discovered  an  asylum.  In  Germany  it 
might  yet  be  possible  to  allay  the  storm  ;  in  France, 
England,  and  Spain,  we  can  now  do  no  more  than  await 
the  thunder-bolt.  A  return  to  religious  unity  would 
save  Europe.  But  this  unity,  by  what  means  can  it  be 
restored;  by  what  new  miracles  will  it  enforce  its  claims 
on  an  indifferent  and  thankl^  world  ;  by  what  autho- 
rity will  it  be  supported  f  This  is  a  secret  with  (rod. 
The  human  mind  proposes  problems,  it  is  the  Divine  ac- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  it  is  time,  which  must  resolve  them. 

These  considerations  fill  me  with  painful  apprehen- 
sions for  my  own  country.  When  the  world,  wearied 
with  half  measures,  shall  have  taken  one  step  towarda 
the  truth, — ^when  reUsion  shall  be  recognised  as  the 
only  important  principle  of  society,  actuated  no  longer 
by  perishable,  but  by  real,  that  is,  eternal  interests, — 
Paris,.  firivolouB  Paris,  exalted  so  proudly  under  tho 
reign  of  a  sceptical  philosophy,  Paris,  the  wanton  capital 
of  indiff^erence  and  of  cynicism,  will  it  preserve  its  supre- 
macy amid  generations  taught  by  fear,  sanctified  by 
chastisements,  undeoeived  by  experience,  and  perfected 
by  meditation ! 

The  reaction  would  have  to  proceed  f^om  Paris  itself. 
Dare  we  hope  for  such  a  prodigy  1  Who  will  assure  ua 
that,  at  the  termination  of  the  epoch  of  destruction,  and 
when  the  new  light  of  faith  shall  illume  the  heart  of  all 
Europe,  the  cen&e  of  civilisation  shall  not  be  removed  t 
Who,  in  short,  shall  say,  whether  France,  cast  off  for 
her  impiety,  will  not  then  become  to  the  regenerated 
Catholics  what  Greece  was  to  the  early  Christians,  tho 
ruined  temple  of  pride  and  elo<iuence  I  What  right  has 
she  to  hope  for  immunity  !  Nations  die  like  individuals, 
and  volcanic  nations  die  quickly. 

The  Marquis  is  a  good  Farisian  for  all  thlB. 
Gro  where  he  will  he  still  finds  ^nevertheless  it  is 
in  Paris  that  one  still  leads  the  most  pleasant  life.'* 
Its  old  aristocratic,  narrow  coteries  are  his  favourite 
models  of  society ;  the  very  beau-ideal  of  ease,  re« 
finement,  and  true  good-breeding ;  the  great  secret 
of  these  confederacies  being,  that  the  aristocratic 
class  kept  by  itself,  and  was  not  infested  by  the 
parvenus  who  have,  in  imposing  restraint^  <)e« 
stroyed  its  charm ;  have  left  the  fashionable 
coterie  in  short  no  more  a  refined  sort  of  **  Free 
and  Ea^."  Yet  the  Marquis  has  some  sound 
ideas  of  what  oiight  to  be  the  true  character 
of  all  good  society — which  certainly  is  not  a  crowd- 
ing together  of  people  for  display,  or  to  gratify 
their  vanity,  instead  of  meeting  for  pleasure ;  not 
the  merely  belonging  to  such  or  such  a  set,  esti- 
mated by  its  wesJth,  rank,  and  numbers;  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  the  few  hundreds  of  the  fashion- 
able worid,  and  exdnding  all  besides. 

A  Frenchman  of  rank  and  fkmily  is  the  very  person 
to  detect  the  assumed  consequence  of  his  country- 
men abroad ;  and  of  one  of  them,  who  was  caught 
in  the  steam-yessel,  we  have  this  clever  sketch  :— 

Our  Russian  ladies  have  admitted  into  their  little 
circle  a  Frefleh  merchant,  who  is  among  the  passengers. 
He  is  a  man  rather  past  the  middle  age,  full  of  great 
schemes  oonnected  with  steam-boats  and  railroads,  but 
still  exhibiting  all  his  finrmer  youthfhl  pretensions ; 
agreeable  smiles,  gracious  mien,  winnliig  grimaces,  ple- 
beian gestures,  narrow  ideas,  and  studied  language. 
He  is,  notwithstanding,  a  good  fellow;  speaking  will- 
inglyj  and  even  well,  when  he  speaks  on  subjects  with 
which  he  is  conversant ;  aAnsing  ahM>,  thou||h  self-snlR- 
cient,  and  sometimes  rather  prosy. 

He  is  going  to  Russia  to  eltctrifif  certain  minds  in  fa- 
vour of  some  great  industrial  undertakings.  He  travels 
as  agent  for  several  French  commercial  houses,  who 
have  associated,  he  says,  to  carry  into  elftct  these  im- 
portant objects ;  but  his  head;  although  full  of  grave  oom< 
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mcrcial  ideas,  finds  place,  neyerthelcss,  for  all  the  songs 
and  bou  mots  that  haye  been  popular  in  Paris  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  Before  taming  merchant,  he  had  been  a 
lancer  ;  and  he  has  preserved,  in  his  air  and  attitudes, 
some  amusing  traces  of  his  former  profession.  He  nerer 
speaks  to  the  Russians  without  alluding  to  French  su- 
periority in  matters  of  erery  description  ;  but  his  ranity 
is  too  palpable  to  become  oflbnBiye,or  to  excite  anything 
beyond  a  laugh. 

When  singing,  he  easts  tender  glances  upon  the  ladies ; 
when  declaiming  the  ParwMiiM  and  the  ManeiliaUe,  he 
folds  his  cloak  around  him  with  a  theatrical  air :  his 
store  of  songs  and  sayings,  although  joyial  in  character, 
much  amuses  our  fldr  strangers.  In  listening  to  him, 
they  seem  to  believe  they  are  on  a  visit  to  Paris.  The 
numvais  Urn  of  this  specimen  of  French  manners  by  no 
means  strikes  them,  because'they  do  not  comprehend  Its 
source  or  its  scope  ;  a  language  which  they  cannot  un- 
derstand cannot  disgust  them  ;  besides,  persons  belong- 
ing to  really  good  society  are  always  the  last  to  be  an- 
noy ed  or  alarmed.  The  fear  of  being  lowered  in  poeition 
does  not  oblige  them  to  take  offence  at  everything  that 
is  said. 

The  old  Prince  K and  myself  laugh  between  our- 
selves at  the  language  to  which  they  listen  ;  they  laugh 
on  their  part  with  the  innocence  of  an  ignorance  unac- 
quainted with  the  point  where  good  taste  ceases,  and 
where  French  vulgarity  begins. 

Vulgarity  commences  as  soon  as  the  individual  thinks 
of  avoiding  it :  such  a  thought  never  occurs  to  persons 
perfectly  sure  of  their  own  good  breeding. 

When  the  gaity  of  the  ex-lancer  becomes  rather  too 
exuberant,  the  Russian  ladies  moderate  it  by  singing, 
in  their  turn,  some  of  those  national  airs  of  which  the 
melancholy  and  originality  greatly  charm  me. 

The  Princess  L-- —  has  sung  to  us  some  airs  of  the 
Rnssian  gypsies,  which,  to  iny  great  surprise,  bring  the 
Spanish  boleros  to  my  mind.  IRie  Gitanos  of  AndiJusia  are 
of  the  same  race  as  the  Russian  gypsies.  This  popula- 
tion dispersed,  one  knows  not  by  what  agency,  through- 
out all  Europe,  has  preserved  in  every  region,  its  man- 
ners, its  traditions,  and  its  national  songs. 

Mr.  Borrow  is  not  more  of  an  enthusiast  for  the 
gypeieoy  whether  of  Spain  or  the  North,  than  De  Cu8- 
tine. The  Russian  ladies  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  hisfellow-passengers  obtained  much  of  his 
favour.  They  were  good-humoured  and  unaffected. 

They  never  ture  of  asking  about  Mademoiselle  Rachel 
or  Duprez,  the  two  great  dramatic  stars  of  the  day. 
They  long  to  draw  to  their  own  country  the  celebrated 
talents  which  they  cannot  obtain  permission  to  come  and 
see  among  us. 

When  the  French  lancerithe  mercantile  militaire, 
joins  in  the  conversation,  it  is  generally  to  interrupt  it. 
There  is  then  sure  to  be  laughter,  singing,  and  Russian 
dances. 

This  gaiety,  innocent  as  it  is,  has  proved  offensive  to 
two  Americans  going  to  Petersburg  on  business.  These 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World  do  not  permit  themselves 
even  a  smile  at  the  foolish  pleasures  of  the  young  Euro- 
pean women.  They  do  aot  perceive  tiiat  liberty  and 
carelessness  are  the  safeguards  of  yonthAU  hearts.  Their 
Puritanism  rebels  not  only  against  licence,  but  against 
mirth  ;  they  are  Jansenists  of  the  Protestant  school ;  to 
please  them,  life  must  be  made  one  protracted  ftineral. 
Happily,  the  ladies  we  have  on  board  do  not  trouble 
themselves  to  render  any  reason  to  these  pedantic  mer- 
chants. Their  manners  are  more  simple  thim  most  of  the 
women  of  the  north,  who,  when  they  come  to  Paris,  be- 
lieve themselves  obliged  to  distort  their  whole  nature  in 
order  to  seduce  us.  Our  fair  fellow-passengers  please 
without  seeming  to  think  of  pleasing.  Ilieur  French  ac- 
cent also  appears  to  me  better  than  that  of  most  of  the 
Polish  women  whom  I  have  met  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 
In  speaking  our  language,  they  do  not  pretend  to  cor- 
rect it,  but  endeavour  to  speak  as  we  speaki  and  ywy 
Dearly  soooeod. 

A  great  adminlon  thit  for  a  Parlsinn  j  for  such^  I 


we  persist,  is  the  cosmopolite  traveller,  m  spite  of 
his  professions. 

When  the  traveller  reached  Cronsiadt^  the  Em- 
peror was  there  acting  his  annual  naval  farce  with 
his  fleet)  of  which  imperial  amusement  it  is  re- 
marked : — 

Puerility  on  a  grand  scale  appears  to  me  a  moutniis 
thing,  impossible  except  under  a  tyranny,  of  which  it  is, 
perlukps,  the  most  terrible  result !        .         .      . 

As  regards  myself,  this  childish  Colossos  by  no  mtat 
prediqMses  me  to  admire  what  I  may  expect  to  see  in 
the  interior  of  the  empire.  To  admire  Bnsna  in  ^^ 
proaching  it  by  water,  it  is  necessary  to  fomt  the  vf- 
proach  to  EngUnd  by  the  Thames.  The  fixst  is  the 
image  of  death ;  the  last,  of  life. 

The  regulations  of  the  custom-house  proved  as 
offensive  to  the  French  traveller  and  his  lutiTc 
companions  as  they  do  to  all  who  are  subjected  to 
the  insolent  annoyance  of  its  officials. 

It  has  been  so  much  the  custom  for  traveUenof 
every  country  to  praise  St.  Petersburg,  that  a  dif- 
ferent strain  sounds  harshly ;  yet  we  suspect  that 
there  is  truth  of  painting  as  veil  as  force  in  the 
followingdescriptionof  thischillingcapital ;  though, 
perhaps,  what  is  absurd  and  inoongmous  is  pat 
forward,  and  what  is  picturesque  and  poetical, 
left  in  Uie  background  : — 

Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the  aspect  of 
nature  in  the  approach  to  St.  Petersburg.  As  one  ad- 
vances up  the  Gulf,  the  flat  marshes  of  Ingiia  terniaatt 
in  a  little  waving  line  drawn  between  the  sky  and  tk 
sea  ;  this  line  is  Russia.  It  presents  the  ai^nnBce  of 
a  wet  lowland,  with  here  and  there  a  few  birch  tms 
thinly  scattered.  The  landscape  is  void  of  objects  aad 
colours  ;  has  no  bonnds,  and  yet  no  sublimity.  It  hai 
Just  light  enough  to  be  visible ;  the  grey  mosy  earth 
well  accords  vrith  the  pale  sun  which  illumiMS  it,M( 
from  overhead,  but  from  near  the  horizon,  or  abaost  in- 
deed from  below^ — so  acute  is  the  angle  which  the  ob- 
lique rays  form  with  the  surfiuse  of  this  unfiivonRd  soil 
In  Russia  the  finest  days  have  a  bluish  dinmeas.  If 
the  nights  are  marked  by  a  clearness  which  aorpnei) 
the  days  are  cloUied  with  an  obecurity  which  aaddesL 

I  have  never  seen,  in  the  ap- 
proaches to  any  other  great  city,  a  landscape  so  aelai- 
choly  as  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  The  eampagma  of  Rose 
is  a  desert ;  but  what  picturesque  objects,  JihMi  past  as- 
sociations,  what  light,  what  fire,  what  poetry,  if  I  sight 
be  allowed  the  expression,  I  would  say,  what  panos 
animates  this  religious  land  I  To  reach  St  Petenbng. 
yon  must  pass  a  desert  of  water  framed  in  a  desert  tf 
peat  earth  ;  sea»  shore,  and  sky»  are  all  blended  into  oae 
mirror ;  but  so  dull,  so  tarnished,  that  it  reflects  nothiBg. 

In  the  archit^ure  and  public  buildings  of  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Grecian  architecture  and  scnlptoR 
are,  it  is  alleged,  as  much  burlesqued  as  British  men 
of  war  seem  to  be  by  the  vessels  and  equipments  of 
the  Imperial  navy ;  and  Russia,  notwithstanding  its 
forced  civilisation,  is  held  to  be  essentially  the  same 
country  it  was  three  centuries  ago,  when  it  was  thus 
described  by  Baron  Heberstein,  the  ambassador  to 
the  Czar  of  that  period,  from  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, father  of  Charles  V. 

"*  He  (the  ciar)  speaks,  aad  it  is  done  ;  the  life  aad 
fortunes  of  laity  and  dei^,  noblee  and  bu|^iers,  all  de 
pend  on  his  supreme  wSl.  He  is  unacquainted  with 
contradiction,  and  all  he  does  is  deemed  as  equitaUe  ai 
though  it  were  done  by  Deity;  for  the  BassiaBsaic 
persuaded  that  their  prince  is  the  executor  of  the  DinM 
decrees.  Thus,  *  Ood  and  the  prince  Aow  wiUed,*  *Gi4 
and  ike  prince  know,*  are  common  modes  of  speech  aaosf 
them.  Nothing  can  equal  their  seal  tot  his  seniet. 
One  of  Us  principal  officers,  a  venerable  gray<Wi«d  pv- 
son,  formerly  ambassador  in  Spain,  cane  to  iseet  w  » 
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OUT  eutry  into  Moscow.  He  galloped  his  horse,  and  dis- 
played all  the  activity  of  a  young  man,  until  the  sweat 
fell  from  his  brow  ;  and  when  I  expressed  my  surprise 
to  him, '  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Baron,  he  replied,  '  im  serte 
our  tovereign  in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  that  in 
^ick  you  serve  yours.' 

«  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  the  character  of  the  Rus- 
sian nation  which  has  formed  such  autocrats,  or  whether 
it  is  the  autocrats  themseWes  who  hare  given  this  char- 
acter to  the  nation.** 

Custine  thus  finishes  the  picture. 

At  the  present  day  yon  will  hear,  both  in  Paris  and  in 
Peteraborg,  numbers  of  Russians  dwelling  with  rapture 
on  the  prodigious  effects  of  the  word  of  the  Emperor  ; 
and,  in  magnifying  these  results,  not  one  troubles  him- 
self with  dwelUng  upon  the  means.  "  The  word  of  the 
Emperor  can  create,"  they  say.  Yes  ;  it  can  animate 
stones,  by  destroying  human  beings. 

The  foUowing  is  the  substance  of  the  traveller  s 
first  impressions  in  the  streets  and  hotels  : — 

The  moTements  of  the  men  whom  I  met  appeared  stiff 
and  constrained  ;  every  gesture  expressed  a  will  which 
-was  not  their  own.  The  morning  is  the  time  for  com- 
missions and  errands,  and  not  one  indiyidual  appeared 
to  be  walking  on  his  own  account.  I  observed  few  good- 
looking  women,  and  heard  no  girlish  voices  ;  everything 
was  dull  and  regular  as  in  a  barrack.  Military  discip- 
line reigns  throughout  Russia.  The  aspect  of  the  coon- 
try  makes  me  regret  Spain  as  much  as  though  1  had 
been  bom  an  Andalusian  :  it  is  not,  however,  the  heat 
which  I  want,  for  that  here  is  almost  suffocating  ;  it  is 
light  and  light-heartedness.  Love  and  liberty  for  the 
heart,  brilliancy  and  variety  of  colour  for  the  eye,  are 
here  unknown  :  in  a  word,  Russia  is  in  all  respects  the 
very  opposite  of  Spain.  Fancy  can  almost  descry  the 
shadow  of  death  hovering  over  this  portion  of  the  globe. 

Now  appears  a  cavalry  officer  passing  at  full  gallop 
to  bear  an  order  to  some  commanding  officer  ;  then  a 
chasseur  carrying  an  order  to  some  provincial  governor, 
perhaps  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  empire,  whither 
he  proceeds  in  a  kibitka,  a  little  Russian  chariot,  with- 
out springs  or  stuffed  seat.  This  vehicle,  driven  by  an 
old  beardSed  coachman,  rapidly  conveys  the  courier, 
whoso  rank  would  prevent  his  using  a  more  commodious 
equipage  had  he  one  at  his  disposal.  Next  are  seen  foot 
soldiers  returning  ftom  exercise  to  their  quarters,  in 
order  to  reeeive  orders  fh>m  their  captain.  This  auto- 
maton population  resembles  one  side  of  a  chess-board, 
where  a  single  individual  causes  the  movements  of  all 
the  pieces,  but  where  the  adversary  is  invisible.  One 
neither  moves  nor  respires  here  except  by  an  imperial 
order  ;  consequently  everything  is  dull,  formal,  and 
spiritless.  Silence  presides  over  and  paralyses  life. 
Officers,  coachmen,  Ck>88acks,  serfs,  courtiers,  all  servants 
nnder  the  same  master,  blindly  obey  the  orders  which 
they  do  not  understand  ;  it  is  certainly  the  perfection  of 
discipline ;  but  the  sight  of  such  perfection  does  not 
gratify  me  ;  so  much  regularity  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  entire  absence  of  independence.  Among  this  people 
bereft  of  time  and  of  will,  we  see  only  bodies  without 
souls ;  and  tremble  to  think  that,  for  so  vast  a  multitude 
of  arms  and  legs,  there  is  only  one  head. 

When  Peter  the  Great  established  what  is  here  called 
the  tchin,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  applied  the  military 
system  to  the  general  administration  of  the  empire,  he 
changed  his  nation  into  a  regiment  of  mutes,  of  which  he 
declaredhimself  and  his  successors  the  hereditary  colonels. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  the  ambition,  the  rivalry,  and 
all  the  other  passions  of  war  in  operation  during  a  state 
of  peace  ;  let  his  mind  conceive  an  absence  of  all  that 
constitutes  social  and  domestic  happiness  ;  and,  in  place 
of  these,  let  him  picture  to  himself  the  universal  agita- 
tion of  an  ever-restless  though  secret  intrigue, — secret, 
because  the  mask  is  essential  to  success  ;  finally,  let 
him  realize  the  idea  of  tiie  almost  complete  apparent 
triumph  of  the  will  of  one  man  over  the  will  of  God, 
and  he  will  understand  Russia. 

As  the  rooming  advancev,  the  olty  becomes  more  nolsYi 
fritboati  however;  appearing  more  gay  ;  one  sees  only 


carriages,  little  distinguished  for  elogaucc,  carrying,  at 
the  full  speed  of  their  two,  four,  or  six  horses,  people 
always  in  haste,  because  their  life  is  passed  in  thus 
iiiair»ii<;  their  way.  Pleasure  without  any  ulterior  aim 
— ^pleasure  for  its  own  sake,  is  here  a  thing  unknown. 

Thus,  almost  all  the  great  artHtes  who  visit  Russia  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  the  fame  they  have  acquired  elsewhere, 
never  remain  beyond  a  very  brief  period  ;  if  ever  they 
prolong  their  stay,  they  wrong  their  talents.  The  air 
of  this  country  is  un&vourable  to  the  finer  arts.  Pro- 
ductions that  spring  spontaneously  elsewhere,  will  only 
here  grow  in  the  hot-house.  Russian  art  will  never  be 
a  hardy  plant. 

At  the  Hdtel  de  Coulon,  I  found  a  degenerated  French 
innkeeper.  His  house  is  at  present  nearly  full,  on  ac- 
count of  the  marriage  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  ;  and 
he  appeared  almost  annoyed  at  being  obliged  to  receive 
another  guest,  and  consequently  gave  himself  little 
trouble  to  accommodate  me.  After  several  parleys,  I 
was  at  length  established  on  the  second  floor,  in  suffo- 
cating apartments,  consisting  of  an  entree,  a  saion,  and 
a  bed-chamber,  the  whole  without  curtains  or  window- 
blinds,  though  there  is  a  sun  for  twenty-two  hours  daily 
above  the  horizon,  the  oblique  rays  of  which  penetrate 
more  fully  into  the  houses  than  the  sun  of  Africa,  which 
falls  direct  upon  the  roofs.  The  air  of  this  lodging  re- 
sembles that  of  a  limekiln  choked  with  dust,  and  charged 
with  exhalations  of  insects  mingled  with  musk,  forming 
altogether  an  atmosphere  that  is  insupportable. 

Scarcely  was  1  installed  in  this  abode  than  (the  fatigue 
of  the  night  having  got  the  better  of  my  curiosity,  which 
usually  impels  me  to  sally  forth  and  lose  myself  in  a  large 
unknown  city)  I  lay  down,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  on  an 
immense  leather  sofa,  and  slept  profoundly  during — 
three  minutes. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  1  woke  in  a  fever  ;  and  on 
casting  my  eyes  upon  the  cloak,  what  a  sight  awaited 
them  ! — A  brown  but  living  mass  :  things  must  be  called 
by  their  proper  name — I  was  covered,  I  was  devoured 
with  bugs.  Russia  is,  in  this  respect,  not  a  whit  inferior 
to  Spain  :  but  in  the  south  we  can  both  console  and  se- 
cure ourselves  in  the  open  air ;  here  we  remain  im- 
prisoned with  the  enemy,  and  the  war  is  consequently 
more  sanguine.  I  began  throwing  off  my  clothes  and 
calling  for  help.  What  a  prospect  for  the  night  I  This 
thought  made  me  cry  out  more  lustily.  A  Russian 
waiter  appeared.  I  made  him  understand  that  I  wished 
to  see  his  master.  The  master  kept  me  waiting  a  long 
time;  and  when  he  at  length  did  come,  and  was  informed 
of  the  nature  of  my  trouble,  he  began  to  laugh,  and  soon 
left  the  room,  telling  me  that  I  should  become  accus- 
tomed to  it,  for  that  it  was  the  same  everywhere  in 
Petersburg.  He  first  advised  me,  however,  never  to 
seat  myself  on  a  Russian  sofa,  because  the  domestics, 
who  always  carry  about  with  them  legions  of  insects, 
sleep  on  these  articles  of  furniture.  To  tranquillize  me 
he  fVirther  stated,  that  the  vermin  would  not  follow  me 
if  I  kept  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  Aimiture  in  which 
they  had  fixed  their  abode.  The  inns  of  Petersburg  re- 
semble caravanserais,  where  the  traveller  is  simply 
housed,  but  not  waited  upon,  unless  by  his  own  servants. 

This  was  had  enough  ;  and  the  private  houses 
and  palaces  are  equally  infested  with  vermin. 
Measuring  Russian  civilisation  by  the  virtue  of 
cleanliness,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  very  low 
in  the  European  scale. 

The  various  objects  seen  in  Petersburg,  and  the 
recollections  they  inspired,  did  not  increase  the 
traveller's  admiration  ;  but  he  looked  forward  with 
hope.  The  marriage  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie 
with  the  Duke  de  Leuchtenbei^  was  about  to  take 
place ;  and  the  Marquis,  through  the  French  Am- 
bassador, obtained  liberty  to  be  present  at  this  im- 
posing ceremony,  and  saw  something  of  the  court  if 
not  of  the  people.  This  marriage  took  place  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  (that 
fii-Bt  tremendous  physical  blow  to  despotic  power 
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in  France,)  and  exactly  fifty  years  after  that  me- 
morable event.  It  was  In  the  Imperial  chapel  that 
the  traveller  fiist  saw  the  man  whose  fiat  forms 
the  destiny  of  sixty  millions  of  hia  f ello w-^ieatures. 
After  the  endless  descriptions  that  have  been 
given  of  this  Potentate,  penetration  and  delicacy, 
as  well  as  some  originality,  are  found  in  the  por- 
traiture of  De  CuBtine : — 

The  predominant  expression  of  liis  coantensnce  is  tliat 
of  a  r^ess  severity,  which  strikes  a  beholder  at  the 
first  glance ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  regularity  of  his  features, 
conveys  by  no  means  a  pleasant  impression.  Physiogno- 
mists pretend,  with  much  reason,  that  the  hardness  of 
the  heart  injures  the  beauty  of  the  countenance.  Never- 
theless, this  expression  in  the  Emperor  Nicholas  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  experience  rather  than  the  work  of 
nature.  By  what  long  and  cruel  suflbrings  must  not  a 
man  have  been  tortured,  when  his  countenance  excites 
fear,  notwithstanding  the  voluntary  confidence  that  noble 
features  inspire. 

A  man  charged  with  the  management  and  direction, 
in  its  most  minute  details,  of  some  immense  machine, 
incessantly  fears  the  derangement  of  one  or  other  of  its 
various  parts.  He  who  obeys  suffers  only  according  to 
the  precise  measure  of  the  eril  inflicted  :  he  who  com- 
mands, suffers  first  as  other  men  snffbr,  and  afterwards 
that  common  measure  of  evil  is  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold fbr  him  by  the  workings  of  imagination  and  selMoye. 
Responsibility  is  the  punishment  of  absolute  power. 

If  he  be  iheprimum  mobile  of  all  minds,  he  becomes 
the  centre  also  of  all  grieJb  :  the  more  he  is  dreaded  the 
more  he  is  to  be  pitied. 

He  to  whom  is  accorded  unlimited  rule  sees,  even  in 
the  common  occurrences  of  life,  the  spectre  of  revolt. 
Persuaded  that  his  rights  are  sacred,  he  recognises  no 
bounds  to  them  but  those  of  his  own  intelligence  and 
will;  and  he  is,  therefore,  subject  to  constant  annoyance. 
An  unlucky  fly,  buzzing  in  the  Imperial  palace  during 
a  ceremony,  mortifies  the  Emperor :  the  independence 
of  nature]  appears  to  him  a  bad  example  :  everything 
which  he  cannot  subject  to  his  arbitrary  laws  becomes 
in  his  eyes  as  a  soldier,  who  in  the  heat  of  battle  revolts 
against  his  officer.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  a  military 
chief,  and  every  day  with  him  is  a  day  of  battle. 

Nevertheless,  at  times,  some  gleams  of  softness  temper 
the  imperious  looks  of  this  monarch,  and  then  the  ex- 
pression of  affability  reveals  all  the  native  beauty  of  his 
classic  features.  In  the  heart  of  the  husband  and  the 
father  humanity  triumphs  for  a  moment  over  the  policy 
of  the  prince.  When  the  sovereign  rests  from  his  task 
of  imposing  the  yoke  upon  his  subjects,  he  appears 
happy.  This  combat  between  the  primitive  dignity  of 
the  man  and  the  affected  gravity  of  the  sovereign  appears 
to  me  worthy  the  attention  of  an  observer :  it  occupied 
mine  the  greater  part  of  the  time  I  passed  in  the  chapel. 

The  Emperor  is  above  the  usual  height  by  half  a 
head ;  his  filgure  is  noble,  although  a  little  stiff :  he  has 
practised  from  his  youth  the  Russian  custom  of  girding 
the  body  above  the  loins  to  such  a  degree  as  to  push  up 
the  stomach  into  the  chest,  which  produces  an  unnatural 
swelling  or  extension  about  the  ribs,  that  is  as  ii^urious 
to  the  health  as  it  is  ungraceful  in  appearance. 

This  voluntary  deformity  destroys  all  freedom  of 
movement,  impairs  the  elegance  of  the  shape,  and  im- 
parts an  air  of  constraint  to  the  whole  person.  They 
say  that  when  the  Emperor  loosens  his  dress,  the  viscera, 
suddenly  giving  way,  are  disturbed  for  a  moment  in 
their  equilibrium,  which  produces  an  extraordinary 
prostration  of  strength.  The  bowels  may  be  displaced 
— they  cannot  be  got  rid  of. 

The  Emperor  has  a  Grecian  profile — the  forehead 
high,  but  receding ;  the  nose  straight,  and  perfectly 
formed  ;  the  mon&  very  finely  cut ;  the  feee,  which  in 
shape  is  rather  a  long  oval,  is  noble  ;  the  vriiole  air 
military,  and  rather  Germafi  than  Slavonic.  His  car- 
riage and  his  attitudes  are  naturally  imposing.  He 
expects  always  to  be  gazed  at,  and  never  for  a  moment 
forgets  Umt  he  is  s<s    It  may  even  be  said  that  he  likes 


this  homage  of  the  eyes.  He  passes  the  grrater  pirt  o. 
his  existence  in  the  open  air,  at  reviews,  or  in  npid 
Journeys 

In  examining  attentively  the  fine  person  of  tins  indi- 
vidual on  whose  will  hangs  the  fate  of  so  many  oiheis, 
I  have  remarked  with  involuntary  pity  that  he  caim«i 
smile  at  the  same  time  with  the  eyes  and  the  month,  \ 
want  of  harmony  which  denotes  perpetual  construnt;  ud 
which  makes  one  remember  with  regret  that  easy  utanl 
grace,  so  conspicuous  in  the  less  regular  bat  more  agree- 
able  countenance  of  hia  brother,  the  Emperor  Akiaader. 
The  latter,  always  pleasing,  lud  yet,  al  times,  an  se- 
snmed  manner.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  more  mamt] 
but  he  has  an  habitual  expression  of  severity,  wlsdi 
sometimes  gives  the  idea  of  harshness  and  inflexibility. 
If,  however,  he  is  less  feadnating,  he  is  more  firm  than 
hia  late  brother ;  but  then  it  must  be  added,  that  he 
has  also  a  proportionately  greater  need  of  finmess. 
Qraceful  courtesy  ensures  authority,  by  remoTing  the 
desire  of  resistance.  This  judicious  economy  in  the 
exercise  of  power  is  a  secret  of  which  the  Empeivr 
Nicholas  is  ignorant ;  he  is  one  who  desires  to  It 
obeyed,  where  others  desire  to  be  loved. 

The  figure  of  the  Empress  is  very  elegant;  and 
though  she  is  extremely  thin,  I  find  an  indefinable 
grace  about  her  whole  person.  Her  mien,  &r  fno 
being  haughty,  as  I  had  been  informed,  is  expresnve  of 
an  habitual  resignation.  On  entering  the  chapelt 
was  much  affscted,  and  I  thought  s£e  was  going  to 
fidnt.  A  nervous  convulsion  agitated  every  fintnre  of 
her  face,  and  caused  her  head  sli^tly  to  shake.  Her 
soft  blue,  but  rather  sunken  eyes,  told  of  deep  safferiajs 
supported  with  angelic  calmness. 

There  is  far  more  said  about  the  Empress  than  her 
passive  and  insignificant  character  warrants ;  bnt 
she  took  pains  to  be  gracious  to  the  Marquis ;  and 
he  is  a  lojal  and  gallant  Frenchman  of  the  M 
regime.  The  Empress  would  seem,  at  best,  bat 
the  first  slave  in  the  Empire  of  Hie  Czar ;  and  the 
least  among  them  all  to  be  envied. 

It  seems  emphatically  true  in  Russia,  that  Lm* 
guage  is  given  to  men  to  enable  them  to  conceal 
their  thoughts.  Tills  is»  indeed,  the  main  use  of 
language  wherever  thought  is  fettered. 

It  is  a  general  rule  never  to  utter  a  word  which  eaa 
excite  much  interest :  neither  he  who  speaks,  nor  h« 
who  listens,  must  allow  it  to  be  seen  that  the  snbjert  of 
conversation  merits  continued  attention,  or  awakens  any 
warm  feelings.  All  the  resources  of  langnage  are 
exhausted,  in  order  to  banish  from  discourse  idea  abJ 
sentiment,  without,  hovrever,  appearing  to  repress  thea, 
which  would  be  gauehe,  l%e  excessive  constraint  whifli 
results  from  this  prodigious  labour, — prodigioas  e5p^ 
cially  through  the  art  with  which  it  is  conceale*!,- 
embitters  the  life  of  the  Russians.  Sach  a  t^rcect 
serves  as  an  expiation  for  the  men  who  vohntahlj 
deprive  themselves  of  the  two  greatest  gifts  of  <^— 
mind,  and  its  organ,  speech  i  in  other  words,  thoo^bt 
and  liberty. 

The  more  I  see  of  Russia,  the  more  I  approre  tbe 
conduct  of  the  Emperor  in  forbidding  his  sabjf ct<  to 
travel,  and  in  rendering  access  to  his  own  eoimtry  <liffi* 
cult  to  foreigners.  The  political  system  of  Rassia  eouU 
not  survive  twenty  years'  free  communication  with  tfc« 
west  of  Europe.  Listen  not  to  the  fictions  of  the  Ros- 
sians :  they  mistake  pomp  for  elegance,  luznry  ^^ 
politeness,  a  powerful  police,  and  a  dread  of  gorem* 
ment,  for  the  f^damental  principles  of  society.  Aerord- 
ing  to  their  notions  discipline  is  civilisation.  Notwith- 
standing all  their  pretensions  to  good  manners,  their 
superficial  education,  their  precocious  corroptioa)  aaJ 
their  facility  of  comprehending  and  appropriA^Dg  th^ 
materialism  of  life,  the  Russians  are  not  yet  ciTilin^' 
They  are  enrolled  and  drilled  Tartars,  and  nothing  d<)i^- 

I  wish  it  not  to  be  inferred  that  they  are  therefore  to 
be  despised :  the  more  their  mental  rudeness  'm  con- 
cealed tmder  the  softer  fonos  of  social  intercoms^,  t&< 
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more  formidable  I  consider  them.  As  regards  ciTilisa- 
tion,  they  have  been  hitherto  contented  with  exhibiting 
its  sppeomnce  ;  bnt  if  erer  they  ahonld  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rerenging  their  real  inferiority  npon  ns,  we 
diall  hare  to  make  ft  tremendoiu  expiation  for  onr 
adrantages. 

The  fanetionaxy  upon  whom  nJl  devolved,  the 
chief  Director  and  master  of  the  ceremonies^  who 
chose  to  act^  and  to  be  felt^  and  to  show  absolute 
power  in  the  most  minute  circumstance,  was  con- 
spicaoos  in  the  Emperor,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
marriage  solemnities : — 

He  was  continually  leaving  his  prayers,  and  slipping 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  in  order  to  remedy  the  omis- 
sions  of  etiquette  amon^  his  children,  or  the  clergy. 
This  proves,  that  in  Russia,  even  the  court  has  not  yet 
finished  its  education.  His  son-in-law  was  not  placed 
qnite  conveniently,  whereupon  he  made  him  shift  his 
position  by  about  two  feet.  The  Grand  Duchess,  the 
priests  themselves,  and  all  the  great  ftinctionaries  of  the 
eoort  seemed  to  be  governed  by  his  minute  but  supreme 
directions.  I  felt  that  it  would  have  been  more  digni- 
fied to  leave  things  as  they  were,  and  I  could  ^ve 
wished  that  when  once  in  the  chapel,  God  only  had  been 
thought  of,  and  each  man  had  been  left  to  acquit  himself 
of  m  fonctions,  without  his  master  so  scrupulously 
rectifying  each  little  fault  of  religious  discipline,  or  of 
court  ceremonial :  but  in  this  singular  country  the  ab- 
sence of  liberty  is  seen  everywhere  :  it  is  found  even  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar.  Here  the  spirit  of  Peter  the 
Great  goyems  the  minds  of  all 

The  young  bride  is  extremely  gra^fhl ;  her  eyes  are 
blue,  and  her  fair  complexion  has  all  the  delicate  firesh- 
ness  of  early  youth  :  openness  and  intelligence  united 
form  the  predominant  expression  of  her  fkce.  This 
princess  and  her  sister,  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  appear  to 
me  the  two  most  beautiful  persons  at  the  Russian  court. . . 

The  Duke  de  Leuchtenberg  is  a  tall,  well-made  young 
man,  but  there  is  nothing  distingui  in  his  features.  His 
eyes  are  handsome,  but  his  mouth  projects  and  is  not 
well  formed.  His  figure  is  good  without  being  noble  : 
a  Qoifbrm  becomes  hki,  and  supplies  that  want  of  grace 
that  may  be  obserred  in  his  person.  He  looks  more  like 
a  smart  sub-lieutenant  than  a  prince.  Not  one  relation 
on  his  side  had  come  to  St.  Petersburg  to  assist  at  the 
ceremony. 

One  thing  was  Ibund  worthy  of  unqualified 
admiratioa  in  Petersburg  :  the  singing  in  the 
Chorehes,  which  is  the  more  carefully  cultivated, 
that  all  musical  instruments  are  forbidden  in  the 
service  of  the  Greek  Church.  From  the  subjoined 
passage,  thie  Church  music  of  Petersburg  may  be 
imagined  the  purest  and  finest  in  Europe,  that  of 
Rome  not  excepted :— - 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Italian 
school  shone  in  its  brightest  lustre,  the  old  Greek  chants 
were  re-arranged,  without  being  spoilt,  by  composers 
who  were  brought  to  Petersburg  from  Rome.  The 
works  of  these  strangers  are  cksfi-d'oBuvre,  which  is 
mainly  owing  to  all  their  talent  and  science  having  been 
applied  in  subserrience  to  the  works  of  antiquity.  Their 
classic  compositions  are  executed  with  a  power  worthy 
of  the  conception.  The  soprano,  or  children's  parts — 
for  no  woman  sings  in  the  imperial  chapel — are  perfectly 
correct ;  the  basses  have  a  strength,  depth,  and  purity, 
that  exceed  anything  I  recollect  haying  heard  elsewhere. 

To  an  amateur  of  the  art,  the  music  of  the  imperial 
chapel  is  alone  worth  a  journey  to  Petersburg.  .  .  . 
During  the  Te  Deum,  at  the  moment  when  the  two 
choirs  were  responding  to  each  other,  the  tabernacle 
opened,  and  the  priests  were  seen,  their  heads  adorned 
with  sparkling  tiaras  of  jewels,  and  their  bodies  clothed 
b  robes  of  gold,  over  which  their  silver  beards  fell 
majestically  ;  some  of  these  beards  reach  as  far  as  the 
waist.  The  assistants  make  as  dazzling  an  appearance 
as  the  priests.  This  court  is  certainly  magnificent,  and 
Hie  miUtary  costume  shhies  also  in  all  its  splendour.    *    • 


Yesterday  at  seven  o'clock  I  returned  to  th6  palace 
vrith  several  other  foreigners,  in  order  to  be  presented 
to  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  former  cannot  for  a  single  instant  forget  what  he  is, 
nor  the  constuit  attention  which  he  excites ;  he  studies 
attitude  incessantlyy—firom  whence  it  results  that  he  is 
never  natural,  not  even  when  he  is  sincere.  He  has 
three  expressions,  not  one  of  which  is  that  of  simple 
benevolence.  The  most  habitual  appears  to  be  that  of 
severity.  Another,  though  rarer  expression,  suits  perhaps 
better  Ms  fine  fkce— it  is  that  of  solemnity ;  a  third  is 
that  of  politeness,  in  which  are  mixed  some  shades  of 
gentleness  and  grace,  that  serve  to  temper  the  chill  pro- 
duced by  the  two  former.  But  notwithstanding  this 
grace,  there  is  still  something  which  iigures  the  moral 
influence  of  the  man ;  it  is,  that  each  expression  is 
assumed  or  cast  oif  at  will,  without  the  least  trace  of  one 

remaining  to  modify  the  one  next  adopted 

I  do  not  Say  that  the  physiognomy  of  this  prince  lacks 
oandour,  but  it  lacks  natural  expression.  Thus,  the 
chief  evil  under  which  Russia  suffers,  the  absence  of 
liberty,  is  depicted  even  on  the  countenance  of  its  sove- 
reign :  he  has  many  masks,  but  no  fkce.  Seek  for  the 
man,  and  you  still  alvrays  find  the  Emperor. 

When  Custine  was  presented  at  Court,  both  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  seem,  by  his  own  account,  to 
have  taken  particular  pains  to  make  a  favourable 
impression  on  the  correspondent  of  the  literary  aris- 
tocratic circles  of  Paris,  and  on  one  who  was  likely 
to  tell  all  Europe  what  he  thought  of  Russia 
and  its  Court.  The  presentation  was  prelimi- 
nary to  a  magnificent  fete,  given  in  honour  of 
the  marriage,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  new  palace 
created  as  if  by  magic,  by  the  supreme  will  of  the 
Emperor,  to  replace  the  one  recently  burnt  down. 
The  adimiration  and  astonishment  with  which  each 
saloon  of  this  palace,  (rebuilt  in  a  year,)  inspired  the 
whole  court,  imparted  a  dramatic  interest  to  the  formal 
pomp  of  the  usual  oeremonies.  Every  hall  and  every 
painting  was  a  subject  of  surprise  to  the  Russians  them- 
selves, who  now  for  the  first  time  saw  the  marvellous 
abode  which  the  word  of  their  Deity  had  caused  to 

spring  flrom  its  ashes 

In  Russia  it  is  the  air  of  the  court  which  is  breathed 
fVom  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other.  Even  the  serfs, 
through  their  relations  with  their  lords,  feel  the  infiu- 
ence  of  that  sovereign  will  which  alone  animates  the 
country :  the  courtier  who  is  their  master,  is  for  them 
the  image  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  court  is  present  to 
the  Russians  wherever  there  is  a  man  to  command,  and 
men  to  obey.  .  .  .  There  is  between  the  sentiments 
of  the  Russian  nobles  and  those  of  men  of  fkmily  in 
ancient  Europe,  the  same  difference  that  there  is  between 
the  courtier  and  the  aristocrat,  or  between  emotions  of 
vanity  and  of  pride  ; — true  pride,  which  is  almost  as 
rare  as  virtue — is  virtue.  Instead  of  abusing  courtiers 
as  Beanmarchais  and  so  many  others  have  done,  these 
men,  who,  whatever  may  be  said,  are  like  other  men, 
deserve  pity.  Poor  unfortunate  courtiers  !  they  are  not 
the  monsters  that  our  modem  plays  and  romances,  or 
our  revolutionary  journals  describe  ;  they  are  merely 
weak  creatures,  corrupted  and  corrupting,  as  much  as, 
but  not  more  thaji,  others  who  are  less  exposed  to 

temptation I  saw  them  dancing  in 

the  very  place  where  they  had  themselves  nearly 
perished  under  blazing  ruins,  and  where  others  had 
since  actually  died,  in  order  that  they  might  be  amused 
on  the  day  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  This  thought 
maAe  me  refieot  in  spite  of  myself,  and  shed  (fbr  me)  a 

gloom  over  the  entire  f6te 

Among  these  thousands,  all  more  or  less  blazing  with 
gold  and  diamonds,  was  the  Khan  of  the  Kirguises, 
whom  I  had  seen  at  the  chapel  in  the  morning.  I  re- 
marked also  an  old  Queen  of  Georgia,  who  had  been 
dethroned  thirty  years  previously.  This  poor  woman 
languished,  unhonoured,  at  the  court  of  her  conqueror. 
Her  fiice  was  tanned  Uke  that  of  a  man's  used  to  the 
fi^tigues  of  the  camp,  and  her  attire  was  ridiculous.  We 
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arc  too  ready  to  langh  at  misfortuno  when  it  appears 
under  a  form  that  does  not  please  us.  We  shoold  wish 
to  see  a  Queen  of  Georgia  rendered  more  beautiful  by 
her  distress  ;  but  we  here  see  just  the  contrary :  and 
when  the  eyes  are  displeased,  the  heart  soom  becomes 
unjust.  This  is  not  generous;  but  I  confess  I  could  not 
help  smiling  to  see  a  royal  head  crowned  with  a  kind  of 
shako,  fh>m  whence  hung  a  Tery  singular  veil.  All  the 
other  ladles  wore  trains  ;  but  the  Queen  of  the  'East  had 
on  a  short  embroidered  petticoat.  There  was  much  of 
the  worn-out  and  wearied  courtier  in  her  expression, 
and  her  features  were  ugly.  The  national  dress  of  the 
Russian  ladies  at  court  is  antique  and  striking.  They 
wear  on  the  head  a  kind  of  tower,  formed  of  rich  stuff, 
and  something  resembling  in  shape  the  crown  of  a  man's 
hat,  lowered  in  height,  and  open  at  the  top.  This 
species  of  diadem  is  generally  embroidered  with  jewels : 
it  is  very  ancient,  and  gives  an  air  of  nobleness  and 
originality  to  handsome  persons,  while  it  singularly 
enliances  the  ugliness  of  plain  ones.  Unfortunately, 
these  last  are  very  numerous  at  the  Russian  court,  firom 
whence  people  seldom  retire,  except  to  die,  so  attached 
are  the  aged  people  to  the  posts  they  there  occupy.  .  .  . 
With  us  the  balls  are  disfigured  by  the  sombre  attire  of 
the  men  ;  whereas  the  varied  and  brilliant  uniforms  of 
the  Russian  officers  give  an  extreme  brilliancy  to  the 
saloons  of  Petersburg. 

The  Marquis  becomes  critical  on  female  beauty, 
and  on  the  manners  of  the  Court.    Neither  suited 
the  Parisian  standard.    Free  as  his  censures  are, 
the   martyr  of  mauvaise  hotUe — to    an    extreme 
constitutional  timidity,  (to  which  no  one  would 
suppose  him  liable,  if  he  did  not  so  often  plead 
guilty,) — ^supported  the  character   of    his   rank 
and   nation   for    refined   politeness,   by    turning 
compliments  with  great  neatness  in  his  different 
conversations  with  the  royal  personages.     Instead 
of  quoting  these  dialogues,  which  ai'e  worthy  of  the 
age  and  court  of  Le  Chrand  Monarque^  we  copy  out 
this  description  of  a  novel  and  very  striking  natural 
scene  for  which  one  must  go  to  the  north  of  Europe. 
I  had  scarcely  expected  to  find  at  this  ball  a  pleasure 
altogether  foreign  to  the  persons  and  objects  around.    I 
allude  to  the  impressions  which  the  great  phenomena  of 
nature  have  always  produced  in  me.    The  temperature 
of  the  day  had  risen  to  50  degrees,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fVeshness  of  the  evening,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
palace  during  the  f^te  was  suffocating.    On  rising  firom 
table  I  took  refuge  in  the  embrasure  of  an  open  window. 
There,  completely  abstracted    fVom    all    that  passed 
around,  I  was  suddenly  struck  with  admiration  at  be- 
holuing  one  of  those  effects  of  light  which  we  see  only 
iu  the  north,  during  the  magic  brightness  of  a  polar 
night.    It  was  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  nights 
having  yet  scarcely  begun  to  lengthen,  the  dawn  of  day 
appeared  already  in  the  direction  of  Archangel.    The 
wind  had  fallen  :  numerous  belts  of  black  and  motion- 
less clouds  divided  the  firmament  into  zones,  each  of 
which  was  irradiated  with  a  light  so  brilliant,  that  it 
appeared  like  a  polished  plate  of  silver ;  its  lustre  was 
reflected  on  the  Neva,  to  whose  vast  and  unrippled  sur- 
face it  gave  the  appearance  of  a  lake  of  milk  or  of 
mother-of-pearl.    The  greater  part  of  Petersburg,  with 
its  quays  and  its  spires,  was,  under  this  light,  revealed 
before  my  eyes  ;  it  was  a  perfect  composition  of  Breu- 
ghel's.   The  tints  of  the  picture  cannot  be  described  by 
words.    The  domes  of  the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas 
stood  in  the  relief  of  lapis  lazuli  against  a  sky  of  silver  ; 
the  illuminated  portico,  of  the  Exchange,  whose  lamps 
were  partially  quenched  by  the  dawning   day,  still 
gleamed  on  the  water  of  the  river,  and  was  reflected — 
a  peristyle  of  gold :  the  rest  of  the  city  was  of  that  blue 
which  we  see  in  the  distances  of  the  landscapes  of  the 
old  painters.    This  fantastic  picture,  painted  on  a  ground 
of  ultra-marine,  and  fVamed  by  a  gilded  window,  con- 
trasted, in  a  manner  that  was  altogether  supernatural, 
|fith  the  light  and  splendour  of  the  interior  of  the  palace. 


It  might  have  been  said  that  the  city,  the  sky,  the  sea, 
and  the  whole  face  of  nature  had  joined  ia  conttibatbg 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  fete  given  to  his  daughter  by 
the  sovereign  of  these  immense  regions. 

I  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  soeoe, 
when  a  sweet  and  penetrating  female  voice  sadde&ij 
aroused  me  vrith  the  question — **  What  are  you  doiM 
here !" 

^  Madame,  I  am  indulging  in  admiration.  I  can  do 
nothing  else  to-day." 

It  was  the  Empress.  She  stood  alone  with  me  in  ^ 
embrasure  of  the  window,  which  yt^a  like  a  paTilraii 
opening  on  the  Neva. 

"  As  for  me,  I  am  suffocating,"  replied  her  nujeety. 
**  It  is  less  poetical,  I  admit ;  but  you  are  right  in  admir- 
ing this  picture ;  it  is  magnificent !  **  Gontinumg  to  con- 
template it,  she  added — **  I  am  certain  that  yon  and  1 
are  the  only  persons  here  who  have  remarked  this  effect 
of  light." 

^  Everything  that  I  see  is  new  to  me,  Madame ;  and 
I  can  never  ceate  to  regret  that  I  did  not  come  to  Rosaa 
in  my  youth." 
^  The  heart  and  the  imagination  are  always  young.'* 
I  ventured  no  answer ;  for  the  Empress,  as  well  a3 
myself,  had  no  longer  any  other  youth  but  that  of  which 
she  spake — of  which  fact  I  did  not  wish  to  remind  her; 
she  would  not  have  given  me  the  time,  nor,  indeed, 
should  I  have  had  the  boldness  to  tell  her  how  many 
indemnifications  may  be  found  to  console  us  for  tlj« 

flight  of  years 

On  leaving  the  supper  saloon,  to  pass  into  the  ball- 
room, I  again  approached  a  window.  It  opened  into 
the  interior  court  of  the  palace.  A  spectacle  was  there 
presented  to  me  very  different,  but  quite  as  unexpected 
as  the  former.  The  grand  court  of  the  winter  palace  ii 
square,  like  that  of  the  Louvre.  During  the  ball,  thii 
enclosure  had  been  gradually  filling  with  people.  The 
light  of  the  dawning  day  had  become  more  distinct;  and 
in  looking  on  the  multitude,  mute  with  admiratioa, 
motionless,  fascinated  as  it  were  by  the  splendours  of  iti 
master's  palace,  and  drinking  in,  with  a  sort  of  timiJ 
animal  delight,  the  emanations  of  the  royal  festiral,  I 
experienced  an  impression  of  pleasure.  At  last,  then, 
I  had  found  a  crowd  in  Russia  :  I  saw  nothing  belotir 
me  but  men  ;  and  so  close  was  the  press  that  not  in  inch 
of  earth  could  be  discovered.  Nevertheless,  in  despotic 
lands,  the  diversions  of  the  people,  when  they  approach 
those  of  the  prince,  always  appear  to  me  sospicioaf. 
The  fear  and  fiattery  of  the  low,  and  the  pride  and  hypo- 
critical generosity  of  the  great,  are  the  only  sentiments 
which  I  can  believe  to  be  genuine  among  men  iriio  live 
under  the  regime  of  the  Russian  autocracy. 

These  involuntary  spectators  of  pleasures,  which 
they  must  not  presume  to  share  or  emulate,  are  the 
objects  of  deep  compassion  to  the  Marquis.  Like 
a  true  Frenchman,  he  cannot  imagine  any  enjoy- 
ment of  pleasures  that  are  not  actually  and  actively 
participated.  The  Russians  there  were  only  amus- 
ing themselves,  as  the  French  were  wont  to  do,  with 
gazing  on  the  pleasures  of  their  masters ;  and  a.s 
under  every  monarchy,  every  people  do  more  or 
less ;  though — 

As  Froissart  says,  vary  torrily.  The  head-dress  of  the 
women,  and  the  Russian,  that  is  to  say,  the  Fertile, 
costume  of  the  men,  in  their  long  robes  and  brightlj- 
coloured  girdles,  the  variety  of  colours  and  the  immou'- 
ableness  of  each  individual,  created  the  illusion  of  an 
immense  Turkey  carpet,  spread  entirely  over  the  cosrt 
by  the  magician  who  presides  here  over  every  miracle : 
— a  parterre  of  heads,— such  was  the  most  striking 
ornament  of  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  daring  the  night 
of  his  daughter's  nuptials.  This  prince  thouj^t  as  I  did, 
for  he  pointed  out  to  the  foreigners^  with  much  conpla- 
cency,  the  silent  crowd,  whose  presence  alone  testi£ed 
its  participation  in  the  happiness  of  its  master.  It  wa4 
the  vision  of  a  people  on  their  knees  before  the  inrisibtti 
gods. 

At  a  fete,  given  by  the  Grand  Dacheas  Hdeiu  oa 
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tbe  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  her  niece,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor,  the  people  were  again  seen : — 

The  light  that  proceeded  from  the  groaps  of  lamps 
was  reflected  in  a  picturesque  maimer  upon  the  pillars 
of  the  palace,  and  among  the  trees  of  the  garden.  The 
latter  was  Aill  of  people.  In  the  fites  at  Petersburg 
the  people  serve  as  an  ornament,  just  as  a  collection  of 
rare  plants  adorns  a  hot-house.  Delightful  sounds  were 
heard  in  the  distance,  where  several  orchestras  were 
executing  military  symphonies,  and  responding  to  each 
other  with  a  harmony  that  was  admirable.  The  light 
reflected  on  the  trees  had  a  charming  effect.  Nothing 
is  more  fantastically  beautiful  than  the  golden  verdure 
of  foliage  illuminated  during  a  fine  night. 

The  interior  of  the  grand  gallery  in  which  they  danced 
was  arranged  with  a  marvellous  luxury.  Fifteen  hun-^ 
dred  boxes  of  the  rarest  plants  in  flower  formed  a  grove 
of  fragrant  verdure.  At  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
hall,  amid  thickets  of  exotic  plafits,  a  fountain  threw  up 
a  column  of  ftesh  and  sparkling  water :  its  spray,  illu- 
mined by  the  innumerable  wax  lights,  shone  like  the 
dust  of  diamonds,  and  refreshed  the  air,  always  kept  in 
agitation  by  the  movement  of  the  dance.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  these  strange  plants,  including  large 
palms  and  bananas,  all  of  whose  boxes  were  concealed 
tender  a  carpet  of  mossy  verdure,  grew  in  their  native 
earth,  and  that  the  groups  of  northern  dancers  had  been 
transported  by  enchantment  to  the  forests  of  the  tropics. 
It  was  like  a  dream  ;  there  was  not  merely  luxury  in 
the  scene,  there  was  poetry.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
magic  gallery  was  multiplied  a  hundred-fold  by  a  greater 
profusion  of  enormous  and  richly-gilded  pier  and  other 
glasses  than  I  had  ever  elsewhere  seen.  The  windows 
ranged  under  the  colonnade  were  left  open  on  account 
of  the  excessive  heat  of  the  summer  night.  The  hall 
was  lofty,  and  extended  the  length  of  half  the  palace. 
The  effect  of  all  this  magnificence  may  be  better  ima- 
gined than  described.  It  seemed  like  the  palace  of  the 
fairies  :  all  ideas  of  limits  disappeared,  and  nothing  met 
the  eye  but  space,  light,  gold,  flowers,  reflection,  iUu- 
«ion,  and  the  giddy  movement  of  the  crowd,  which 
crowd  itself  seemed  multiplied  to  infinity.  Every  actor 
in  the  scene  was  equal  to  ten,  so  greatly  did  the  mirrors 
aid  the  eff'ect. 

At  this  splendid  and  tasteful  fete  the  traveller 
had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Emperor,  and 
paid  him  the  most  flattering  homage.  Democratic 
as  the  Marquis  sometimes  imagines  himself,  it  is 
amusing  to  find  him  recording  so  frankly  the  suc- 
cess of  his  own  courtiership.  There  is  a  good 
reason  for  this  too;  partly  national,  and  partly 
individual.  At  one  of  these  conversations  the  £m- 
peroT  recommended  the  Marquis  to  see,  at  least, 
Moscow  and  Nijni  before  he  pronounced  any 
opinion  upon  Russia ;  for  **  Petersburg  was  Russian, 
but  not  Russia."  This  conversation  inspired  him 
with  a  sentiment  which  the  autocrat  could  little 
have  suspected  any  one  should  feel  for  him ;  though 
it  was  a  just  one — ^namely  that  of  pity — "  inde- 
scribable pity."    But  we  need  not  be  told, — 

I  took  care  to  conceal  the  emotion,  and  continued  : 

**  I  can  truly  say,  Sire,  that  one  of  the  chief  motives  of 
my  curiosity  in  visiting  Russia  was  the  desire  of  ap- 
proaching a  prince  who  exercises  such  power  over  men." 

**  The  Russians  are  amiable ;  but  he  should  render 
himself  worthy  who  would  govern  such  a  people." 

**  Your  majesty  has  better  appreciated  the  wants  and  the 
position  of  this  country  than  any  of  your  predecessors." 

'^  Despotism  still  exists  in  Russia:  it  is  the  essence  of  my 
government,  but  it  accords  with  the  genius  of  the  nation." 

**  Sire,  by  stopping  Russia  on  the  road  of  imitation, 
you  are  restoring  her  to  herself."   * 

**  1  love  my  country,  and  I  believe  I  understand  it. 
I  assure  you,  that  when  I  feel  heartily  weary  of  all  the 
miseries  of  the  times,  I  endeavour  to  forget  the  rest  of 
Europe  by  retiriiu:  towards  Hxq  interior  of  Russia." 


"  In  order  to  refresh  yourself  at  yonr  fountain-head  1" 

"Precisely  so.  No  one  is  more  f^om  his  heart  a 
Russian  than  I  am.  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  what  I 
would  not  say  to  another;  but  I  feel  that  you  will  com- 
prehend me." 

Here  the  Emperor  interrupted  himself,  and  looked  at 
me  attentively.  I  continued  to  listen  without  replying^ 
and  he  proceeded : — 

**  1  can  understand  republicanism  i  it  is  a  plain  and 
straightforward  form  of  government,  or,  at  least,  it  might 
be  so  ;  I  can  understand  absolute  monarchy,  for  I  am 
myself  the  head  of  such  an  order  of  things  ;  but  I  can*> 
not  understand  a  representative  monarchy:  it  is  the 
government  of  lies,  fraud,  and  corruption  ;  and  I  would 
rather  fall  back  even  upon  China  than  ever  adopt  it." 

"  Sire,  I  have  always  regarded  representative  govern- 
ment as  a  compact  inevitable  in  certain  communities  at 
certain  epochs  ;  but  like  all  other  compacts,  it  does  not 
solve  questions — it  only  a4Joums  difiioulties." 

The  Emperor  seemed  to  say,  Go  on.    I  continued  : 

**  It  is  a  truce  signed  between  democracy  and  mo- 
narchy, under  the  auspices  of  two  very  mean  tyrants, 
fear  and  interest ;  and  it  is  prolonged  by  that  pride  of 
intellect  which  takes  pleasure  in  talking,  and  that  popu- 
lar vanity  which  satisfies  itself  on  words.  In  short,  it 
is  the  aristocracy  of  oratory  substituted  for  the  aristo- 
cracy of  birth  :  it  is  the  government  of  the  lawyers." 

**  Sir,  you  speak  the  truth,"  said  the  Emperor,  press- 
ing my  hand  :  **  1  have  been  a  representative  sovereign, 
and  the  world  knows  what  it  haus  cost  me  not  to  have 
been  willing  to  submit  to  the  exigencies  of  thitinfamou$ 
government  ( I  quote  literally.)  To  buy  votes,  to  corrupt 
consciences,  to  seduce  some  in  order  to  deceive  others  ; 
all  those  means  I  disdained,  as  degrading  those  who 
obey  as  much  as  those  who  command,  and  I  have  dearly 
paid  the  penalty  of  my  straightforwardness  ;  but,  God 
be  praised,  I  have  done  for  ever  with  this  detestable 
political  machine.  I  shall  never  more  be  a  constitutional 
king.  I  have  too  much  need  of  saying  all  that  I  think 
ever  to  consent  to  reign  over  any  people  by  means  of 
stratagem  and  intrigue." 

The  name  of  Poland,  which  presented  itself  inces- 
santly to  our  thoughts,  was  not  once  uttered  in  this  sin- 
gular conversation. 

The  effect  it  produced  on  me  was  great.  I  felt  myself 
subdued.  The  nobleness  of  sentiment  which  the  Em- 
peror displayed,  and  the  firankness  of  his  language, 
seemed  to  me  greatly  to  temper  his  omnipotence. 

I  confess  I  was  dazzled  I 

The  reader,  by  this  time,  begins  to  understand 
the  traveller  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  did  the 
Emperor,  who,  on  this  night,  by  the  united  beauty 
of  hb  features,  the  nobUity  and  grandeur  of  his 
character,  and  the  graciousness  of  his  manners, 
fairly  conquered  De  Custine.  Yet  the  Marquis  soon 
relapsed  into  his  dislike  of  the  Russian  despotism, 
though  he  is  by  no  means  the  enemy  of  all  des- 
potisms ;  those  of  Germany,  of  the  paternal  govern- 
ment of  Austria,  where  despotism,  mitigated  by 
the  mildness  of  customs  and  usages,  is  found  very 
tolerable,  and  even  commendable. 

Petersburg  is  allowed  to  have  one  superb  street, 
tlie  Perspective  Newski ;  though  even  here  the  in- 
terior of  the  houses  is  cheerless  and  gloomy  :•— 

Notwithstanding  the  magnificence  of  certain  apart- 
ments destined  to  receive  company,  and  furnished  in  the 
English  style,  there  may  be  seen  in  the  back-ground 
various  signs  of  a  want  of  cleanliness  and  order  which 
at  once  reminds  the  observer  of  Asia. 

The  articles  of  furniture  least  used  in  a  Russian  house 
are  beds.  The  women  servants  sleep  in  recesses  similar 
to  those  in  the  old-fkshioned  porters'  lodges  in  France  ; 
whilst  the  men  roll  themselves  up  on  the  stairs,  in  the 
vestibule,  and  even,  it  is  said,  in  the  saloons  upon  the 
cushions,  which  they  place  on  the  floor  for  the  night. 

Tliis  morning  I  paid  a  visit  to  Prince .    He  is  a 

great  nobleman>  but  decayed  in  e.:tatc,  infirm  auil  iJrup- 
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steal.  He  ndSsn  M  gnaily  that  he  euaot  get  np,  and 
yet  he  has  no  hed  on  which  to  lie, — I  mean  to  say, 
nothing  whioh  would  he  called  a  hed  in  lands  where 
oiyilisation  is  of  older  date.  He  lires  in  the  house  of 
his  sister,  wlio  is  absent.  Alone  in  this  naked  iMUaoei 
he  passes  the  night  on  a  wooden  board  oorered  with  a 
carpet  and  some  pillows.  In  Russia  existence  is  pain- 
ful to  eyerybody.  The  Emperor  is  scarcely  lees  inured 
to  fktigue  than  the  lowest  of  his  serfik  I  hlare  been 
shown  his  bed,  the  hardness  of  whioh  would  astonish 
our  common  labourers.  In  all  the  Russian  houses  that 
I  haye  entered,  I  hare  obserred  that  the  screen  is  aa 
necessary  to  the  bed  of  the  SlaTonians  as  musk  is  to 
their  persons  : — intense  dirtiness  does  not  always  ex- 
clude external  elegance.  Sometimes,  howcTer,  they 
have  a  bed  for  show,  an  object  of  luxury,  wUeh  is 
maintained  through  respect  for  European  fitshions,  but 
of  wbieh  no  use  is  erer  nmde.  The  residences  of  sereral 
Russians  of  taste  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  orna- 
ment— a  little  artificial  gsjrden  in  the  comer  of  the 
drawing-room.  Three  long  stands  of  ibwers  are  ranged 
round  a  window  so  as  to  twm  a  little  yerdant  saloon  or 
kind  of  cluoso,  which  reminds  one  of  those  in  gardens. 
The  stands  are  surmounted  by  an  ornamented  balus- 
trade, which  rises  to  about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  is 
oyergrown  with  iyy  or  other  climbing  plants  that  twist 
around  the  trellis-work,  and  produce  a  cool  agreeable 
effect  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  apartment  biasing  with  gilt 
work,  and  crowded  with  fiuniture.  In  this  little  yer- 
dant  boudoir  are  placed  a  table  and  a  few  chairs :  tiie 
lady  of  the  house  is  generally  seated  there,  and  there  is 
t^msk  for  two  or  three  others,  for  whom  it  forms  a  re- 
treat, whioh,  if  not  yery  secret,  is  secluded  enough  to 
please  the  imagination.    ...... 

I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  artificial  gardens 
of  the  Russian  saloons  introduced  some  day  into  the 
houses  of  Paris.  They  would  not  disfigure  the  abode  of 
the  most  fashionable  female  politician  in  France.  I 
should  rejoice  to  see  the  innoyation,  were  it  only  to  cope 
with  the  Anglo-manes  who  haye  ii^cted  an  ujury  on 
good  taste  and  the  real  genius  of  the  French,  which  I 
shall  neyer  pardon.  The  Slayonians,  when  they  are 
handsome,  are  ligfaUy  and  elegantly  formed,  though 
their  appearance  still  conyeys  the  idea  of  strength. 
Their  eyes  are  all  oyal  in  shape,  and  haye  the  deceiffhl, 
fhrtiye  glance  of  the  Asiatics.  Whether  dark  or  blue, 
they  are  inyariably  deai^  and  liyely,  constantly  in  motiooi 
and  when  they  laugh  their  expression  is  yery  graoefol. 

This  people,  graye  by  necessity  rather  thtm  by  nature, 
scarcely  dare  to  lauj^  except  with  their  eyes ;  but, 
words  being  thus  repressed,  these  eyes,  animated  bj 
silence,  supply  the  place  of  eloquence,  so  strongly  is 
passion  depicted  in  their  expression.    .    .    .  ' . 

The  Slayonians,  bom  to  guide  a  chariot,  show  good 
blood,  like  the  horses  which  they  drire.  Their  strange 
appearance,  and  the  actiyity  of  their  steeds,  render  it 
amusing  to  trayerse  the  streets  of  Petersburg.  Thanks 
to  its  iiJiabitants,  and,  in  despite  of  its  architects,  this 
city  resembles  no  other  in  Europe. 

The  Russian  coachmen  sit  upright  on  their  seats ; 
they  always  drire  at  great  speed,  but  with  safbty.  •  .  , 
No  impediment  stops  them  in  their  course  ;  men  and 
horses,  both  hsdf  wild,  scour  the  city  at  foil  speed  :  but 
nature  has  rendered  them  quick  and  adroit ;  consequently, 
notwithstanding  the  reckless  daring  of  these  coachmen, 
accidents  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  streets  of  Peters- 
burg. They  haye  often  no  whip,  or  when  they  haye 
one,  it  is  so  short  that  they  can  make  no  use  of  it. 
Neither  do  they  haye  recourse  \o  the  yoice  :  the  reins 
and  the  bit  are  their  only  instraments.  One  may  tra- 
yerse Petersburg  for  hours  without  hearing  a  single 
shout. 

The  silence  which  eyerywhere  prerails  is  often 
complained  of  by  the  lively  natiye  of  a  gay  coun- 
try. The  numerous  spectators  of  the  court  fetes 
resembled,  he  thought,  so  many  mutes. 

The  unsavoury  odour  of  the  whole  nation  is 
also  often  complained  of  :— 

In  general  the  Russians  carry  about  their  persons  a  I 


ie odonr, which  is  pexeeptflild  ataoondd^ 

able  distance.  The  higher  classes  smell  of  ma^  tlM 
common  people  of  cabbage,  mixed  with  exhslatioos  of 
onions  and  old  greasy  perfolaed  leather.  Theae  ttnk 
never  vary. 

It  may  be  supposed  fkom  this,  that  the  tbirty  ttiim- 
sand  subjects  of  the  Bmperor  who  enter  hil  palios « 
the  1st  of  January,  to  olbr  him  their  fottoftstioasaed 
the  six  er  seven  tiiousand  that  w  shall  see  to-Boirow 
pressing  into  the  interior  of  the  palace  of  Petsriioff  is 
honour  of  their  Bmpress,  mast  leave  «a  their  psMge  i 
formidable  perfome. 

This  is  worse  than  the  odour  of  the  smokhig  gieit- 
coats  in  the  Irish  Squire's  h&n  on  a  lainj  monung, 
when  he  receives  his  Qumeroifs  clieiita^  all  darner- 
oos  for  '^  Justice" — ^wbich  means  iigustiw  to  am^ 
body  else. 

The  Marquis  uniformly  asserts  t^t  the  BossisDi 
are  more  Asiatic  th^  European,  no^  only  in  gqiini 
and  costume,  but  in  their  modes  of  being  and  liviflg 
down  to  the  present  hour.  The  phrase  Beini-bu<- 
barous  might  as  accurately  depict  the  ftmai 
condition  of  a  great  p^rt  of  the  nation.  Kor 
can  that  condition  \ie  physiet^y  so  }ow,  i|  the 
peasantry  are  found  such  fine  q)ecimens  of  ho- 
manity  as  both  the  young  and  old  men  are  here  z^ 
presented.  Custine  never  tires  of  expatiating  upoa 
the  beauty  of  form  and  feature  of  the  peasaDtzviji 
the  provinces.  About  St.  Feteiabuxg  the  nee  hit 
been  deteriorated  by  the  admixture  of  the  Flnii^ 
an  ugly  flat-featured  people.  The  women  ereiy- 
where  are  inferior  in  good  looks  and  figure  to  the 
men.  This  unnatural  inferiority  is  not  a(iooimte<l 
for  by  saying  that  f' they  are  the  alaves  of  sUyeS)"  if 
those  slaves  are  so  handsome.  Their  habits  of  k- 
dusion  are,  to  suit  the  writer^s  ^eoiy,  Imputed  to 
their  Asiatic  origin.  There  |s  n^ore  truth  in  ii» 
assertion,  that  the  sedusionof  the  womengreatiy  cob* 
tributes  to  the  dulness  and  monotony  of  the  stneta 

The  annual  popular  fete  of  Peteriioff  is  a  grot 
event  to  the  inhabitants  ol  Petersburg,  and  whit 
environs  it  possesses.  From  a  very  aiiimated  de- 
scription of  this  fete,  we  shall  copy  out  one  or  two 
significant  remarks,  which  give  a  key  to  the  whole. 

When  the  emperor  opens  hie  palace  to  the  pririkge^ 
peasants  and  the  ohosen  burgher^  whom  he  adsuti  twite 
a-year  to  the  honour  of  paying  their  cynrt,  ho  deee  Mi 
say  to  the  labourer  or  the  tradesman,  *  You  are  a  su 
like  myself;"  but  "he  says  to  the  mat  lord,  "Ton  i» 
a  slave  like  them,  and  I,  your  God,  soar  equally  ebon 
yon  all."  Bnch  il  (all  political  fiction  aside)  the  nonl 
meaning  of  the  ftte  :  it  is  this  which,  in  my  vfoimt 
spoils  it.  As  a  spectator,  I  remarked  that  it  t^e^sU 
the  sovereign  and  the  seifk  much  more  than  (be  p> 
fessed  courtiers. 

To  seek  to  become  a  popular  idol  by  reduoBg  til 
others  to  a  level,  is  a  crsel  gamS,  an  amosekent  of  4m- 
potism,  Whioh  might  dasde  the  men  of  an  earlier  oee* 
tury,  but  which  cannot  deceive  any  people  arBved  st  tke 
age  of  experience  and  reflexion. 

I  believe  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  do  Ae  nee*' 
joy  less  real  happiness  than  in  Rosiia.  We  en  Mt 
happy  among  ourselves;  but  We  ibel  tiiat  ha^eei  iili 
our  power  :  among  the  Bnssisiis  it  is  nwsttiistWs.  lae- 
gine  Republican  pSssicms  (fbr,  once  aofai,  fciitieei 
equality  reigns  under  a  Russian  emperon  bofliag  si<itf 
the  silence  of  dei^otism  I  nusisaterrilteccBtiistioi^ 
especially  as  Viewed  wiA  regard  to  its  fbtue  iafBCSfe 
upon  the  world.  Russfai  is  a  caldron  of  boiling  veMr, 
well  closed,  bnt  placed  oyer  a  fire  wbiet  i$  oyer  beco^ 
ing  more  fieroely  heated.  I  dread  the  explesien;  uA 
the  emperor  has  several  tikes  experienced  the  ob* 
dread  during  the  coarse  of  hishdMrionsiejgs;  Isboiieei 
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la  peace  aa  in  war;  for^  in  our  days,  empires,  Vkp  aia- 
chmea,  are  rained  by  remaining  inaotiye. 

U  is,  then,  thia  head  without  a  body,  ^his  soyereign 
without  a  nation,  who  giyes  popular  f^tes  !  It  appears 
to  me  that,  before  creating  popularity,  he  fihonld  create 
a  people. 

In  Booth,  thifl  coontry  lends  itself  maryellonsly  to 
eyery  species  of  tnud.  There  are  slayes  elsewhere ; 
but  to  &id  a  nation  of  courtly  slayes,  it  is  necessary  to 
TiBit  Russia.        .        .        .    •   . 

After  all,  what  is  this  crowd,  whose  respectftil  fami- 
liarity in  presence  of  its  soyereign  has  been  so  much  ex- 
tolled in  Europe !  Do  not  deceiye  yourselyes :  these  are 
the  slaves  of  slayes.  The  great  lords  send  io  the  f&te 
of  the  empress  chosen  peasants,  who,  it  is  pretended,  ar- 
riTe  by  chance.  This  Hite  of  the  serfs  is  joined  by  the 
most  respectable  and  best  known  tradespeople;  for  it  is 
necessary  to  haye  a  few  men  with  beards  to  satisfy  the 
old-fashioned  Russians. 

And  then  we  are  told  that  there  is  and  can  he 
no  middle  class,  save  that  dangerous  germ  begin- 
ning to  be  deyeloped,  which  it  is  prophesied  will 
one  day  revenge  pure  Catholicism  upon  Russian 
schismatic  innoyators.    This  germ  is  found  in, — 

Hie  sons  of  the  priests,  who  almost  all  become  subal- 
tern emploifU — the  commissioners  and  deputies,  who 
are  the  plagues  of  Russia.  They  form  a  species  of  ob- 
scure noolesse^  yery  hostile  to  the  great  nobles;  a  no- 
blesse whose  spirit  is  anti-aristocratic,  in  the  true  poli- 
tical signification  of  the  word,  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  are  yery  burdensome  to  the  serfs.  These  are  the 
men  (inconyenient  to  the  state,  and  fruits  of  the  schism 
which  permits  the  priests  to  marry)  who  will  commence 
the  approaching  revolution  of  Russia. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  reads  daily  one  news- 
paper^—the  JoumcU  des  Debats  ;  and  looks  to  none 
other,  unless  something  is  pointed  out  by  some  of 
the  courtiers  as  worthy  of  his  Imperial  notice. 

At  Peterhoff,  during  the  fete,  which  continues 

for  some  days,  the  traveller  dined  daily  with  the 

diplomatic  corps,  and  other  eight  hundred  of  the 

Emperor  s  guests ;  and  lodged,  for  want  of  a  better 

i)lace,  in  a  couple  of  boxes  of  the  theatre.    Small 

dirty  rooms  in  the  village  were  then  let  at  from 

200  to  600    rubles  a-night.     This  year  many 

lives  were  lost  by  a  sudden  squall  in  the  gulf, 

which  upset  a  great  number  of  the  small  vessels 

bringing  guests  and  spectators  from  Petersburg  to 

PeterhofiF.     The  loss  was  guessed  at  from  two  to 

fifteen  hundred  persons;  hut  the  whole  aflair, 

like  everything  of  the  kind,  was  involved  in  silence 

and  mystery,  and  quickly  hushed  up.    It  would 

hurt  the  nerves  of  the  Empress  to  have  such 

things  talked  of,  or  connected  with  her  fete ;  and 

she  has  certainly  enough  to  do  to  sustain  her  own 

part  who  "  must  live  and  die  dancing.'* 

A  silence  more  frightful  than  the  eril  itself,  every- 
where reigns.  Two  lines  in  the  Gazette,  without  de- 
tails, is  all  the  information  publicly  giyen;  and  at  court, 
in  the  city,  in  the  saloons  of  Ikshlon,  not  a  word  is 
spoken.  There  are  no  cof  ee-honses  in  Petersburg  where 
people  comment  upon  the  journals;  there  are, indeed,  no 
journals  upon  which  to  comment.  The  petty  employes 
are  more  timid  than  the  great  lords ;  what  is  not  dared 
to  be  spoken  of  among  the  principals,  is  yet  more  care- 
fnlly  avoided  by  sabonlinates;  and  as  to  the  merchants 
and  shopkeepers,  that  wily  caution  necessary  to  all  who 
would  liye  and  thrive  in  the  land,  is,  by  them,  especially 
observed. 

With  the  Empress  the  traveller  had  the  felicity 
of  enjoying  another  conversation,  when  he  was 
permitted  the  rare  indulgence  of  inspecting  the 
rural  retirement  of  their  majesties,  "  The  English 


Cottage"  of  Peterhoff.  It  is  in  tlie  style  of  tha 
prettiest  of  the  villas  on  the  Thames  about  Twick- 
enham. The  Empress,  who  unexpectedly  appeared 
and  took  the  Marqub  by  surprise,  was  attired  like 
a  private  English  lady,  in  white ;  with  a  white  ca- 
lash, veil,  and  transparent  scarf.  The  conversation 
is  somewhat  maudlhi,  and  there  was  phrasing  and 
acting  on  all  sides. 

It  was  no  rare  sight  to  see  an  underling  of  the 
government^— a  courier,  or  some  such  person,— 
brutally  and  unmercifully  strike  any  one  who  of- 
fended him  on  the  public  streets ;  the  individuals  at- 
tacked not  daring  to  offer  any  resistance  when  struck 
with  whip,  list,  or  feet,  hut  submitting  like  lambs. 
Of  one  characteristic  scene  of  this  sort  we  are  told. 

The  passers-by  were  in  no  degree  moved  or  excited 
by  the  cruelty;  and  one  of  the  comrades  of  the  sufferer, 
wno  was  watering  his  horses  a  few  steps  off,  obedient  to 
a  sign  of  the  enraged  feld-j%ger,  approached  to  hold  his 
horse's  bridle  during  the  time  that  he  was  pleased  to 
prolong  the  punishment.  In  what  other  country  could 
a  man  of  the  lower  orders  be  found  who  would  assist  in 
the  infliction  of  an  arbitrary  punishment  upon  one  of  his 
companions  f  "*  - 

The  scene  in  question  took  place  in  the  finest  part  of 
the  city,  and  at  the  busiest  hour.  When  the  unfortu- 
nate man  was  released,  he  wiped  away  the  blood  which 
streamed  down  his  cheeks,  remounted  his  seat,  and  re- 
commenced his  bows  and  salutations  as  usual.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  this  abomination  was  enacted  in  the 
midst  of  a  silent  crowd.  .  .  . 

I  hear  every  day  some  encomium  on  the  gentleness, 
politeness,  and  pacific  humour  of  the  people  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Elsewhere  I  should  admire  this  calm;  here  I  can 
only  view  it  as  the  worst  symptom  of  the  evil  of  which 
I  complain. 

On  another  occasion,  a  man  who  was  brutally 
maltreated  bellowed  so  like  the  brutes  to  the 
condition  of  which  he  had  been  degraded,  that  the 
disgusted  stranger  could  not  feel  the  pity  for  him 
that  a  human  being  deserved. 

Pity  is  a  sentiment  of  association;  and  who  would 
mentally  associate  with  that  which  he  despises !  They 
at  lengtii  carried  him  ofi^,  although  he  continued  to  offer 
a  desperate  and  protracted  resistance.  A  small  boat  was 
brought  alongside  by  other  police  agents;  the  prisoner 
was  bound  with  cords,  his  hands  were  fkstened  behind 
his  back,  and  he  was  thrown  on  his  lace  into  the  boat. 
This  second  rude  shock  was  followed  by  a  shower  of 
blows;  nor  did  the  torture  here  finish.  The  sergeant 
who  had  seized  the  victim  no  sooner  saw  him  thus  pros- 
trate, than  he  jumped  upon  his  body,  and  began  to  stamp 
upon  him  with  all  his  force,  trampling  him  onder  his  feet 
as  the  grapes  are  trod  In  the  wine-press.  I  had  then 
approached  the  spot,  and  am  therefore  witness  of  all  thai 
I  relate.  During  this  horrible  torture,  the  frightfbl 
yells  of  the  victim  were  at  first  redoubled;  but  when 
they  began  to  grow  fidnter  and  fainter,  I  felt  that  I  could 
no  longer  command  myself,  and,  having  no  power  to  in- 
terfere, I  hastened  away. 

What  most  disgusts  me  is  the  refined  elegance  whidi 
is  eidhibited  in  the  same  picture  with  such  revolting 
barbarity.  If  there  were  less  luxnry  and  delicacy 
among  the  higher  orders,  the  condition  of  the  lower 
would  inspire  me  with  less  indignation.  6ndh  ooonr- 
rences,  with  all  that  they  involve,  would  make  me  hate 
the  most  delightful  country  in  the  world.  How  much 
more,  then,  a  heath  of  plaster—a  painted  marsh  1 

''What  exaggeration!"  the  Rossiaas  would  say: 
^  what  strong  expressions  fbr  so  trifling  a  matter  11"  I 
know  you  call  it  trifling,  and  it  is  that  for  which  I  re- 
proach you 

In  broad  daylight,  in  the  open  street,  to  beat  a  man 

to  death  before  he  is  tried,  appears  a  yery  simple  mat- 

)  ter  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  of  the  constables  of 
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Petersburg.  CiiimaB,  lords,  and  soldiers,  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  the  great  and  small,  the  polite  and  the  Tulgar, 
the  clowns  and  the  fops,  the  Russians  of  every  class, 
consent  to  let  such  things  quietly  go  on  in  their  presence, 
without  troubling  Ihemselves  about  their  legality.  Else- 
where, the  citizen  is  protected  by  the  whole  community 
against  the  agent  of  unjust  power;  here,  the  public  agent 
is  protected  against  the  just  accusations  of  the  injured 
individual.    The  serf  never  accuses. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  made  a  code  !  If  the  fkcts 
I  have  related  ate  in  acoordanoe  with  the  laws  of  this 
code,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  legislator;  if  they  are 
illegal,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  administrator  of  the 
law.  The  Emperor  is,  in  both  cases,  responsible.  What 
a  misfortune  to  be  no  more  than  a  man  in  accepting  the 
office  of  a  god,  and  yet  to  be  forced  to  accept  it !  Ab- 
solute goremment  should  be  confided  only  to  angels. 

It  is  not  often  we  can  so  cordially  approve  the 
sentiments  of  the  traveller  as  in  this  instance. 
"  Vive  la  Revolution  ;"  it  has  borne  blessed  fruits 
even  in  the  sterile  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

Among  the  thousand-and-one  small  reforms  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  is  compelling  the  court  ladies, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  Russians,  to  learn  their 
native  language,  of  which  they  are  universally  ig- 
norant. They  amusingly  deceive,  and  laugh  at 
him  and  his  edict. 

They  learn  a  few  Russian  phrases,  which  they  utter 
through  obedience  to  the  emperor,  when  he  passes  into 
the  saloons  of  the  palace  where  their  duties  may  retain 
them.  One  of  them  acts  always  as  a  sentinel,  to  an- 
nounce to  the  others,  by  some  conventional  sign,  the  ar- 
rival of  the  monarch,  on  whose  appearance  French  -con- 
versation immediately  ceases,  and  Russian  phrases,  des- 
tined to  flatter  the  imperial  ear,  are  heard  on  every  side. 
The  prince  observes,  with  self-complacency,  the  extent 
of  his  power  as  a  reformer;  and  the  fiur  rebels  begin  to 
laugh  as  soon  as  he  has  passed.  However,  like  every 
reformer,  the  emperor  is  endowed  with  an  obstinacy 
which  must  ultimately  produce  success. 

While  Custine  was  in  Petersburg,  there  were 
rumours  of  insurrection  among  the  serfs  on  the 
Wolga,  in  consequence  of  the  Emperor's  rash  at- 
tempts at  social  reform.  He  had  emancipated  the 
serfs  on  some  domains  which  he  had  purchased, 
and  the  peasants  on  the  Wolga  had  sent  deputies, 
praying  their  Father  to  purchase  the  lands  to 
which  they  were  enthralled,  and  free  them  likewise. 
The  Emperor  received  their  deputies  graciously ; 
but  as  he  did  not  buy  the  estates,  he  could  not 
emancipate  them,  though  he  wished,  he  said,  that 
they  all  were  free.  The  consequences,  as  related 
to  M.  de  Custine,  were  horrible. 

**  Our  Father  desires  our  deliverance,"  cried  the  re- 
turned deputies  on  the  borders  of  the  Wolga.  "  He 
wishes  for  nothing  but  our  happiness ;  he  said  so  to  us  him- 
self:  it  is,  then,  only  the  nobles  and  their  agents  who 
are  our  enemies,  and  who  oppose  the  good  designs  of  Our 
Father  !  Let  us  avenge  the  emperor  ! "  After  this,  the 
peasants  believed  they  were  performing  a  pious  work  in 
rising  upon  their  masters;  and  thus  all  the  nobles  of  a 
canton,  and  all  their  agents,  were  massacred  together 
with  their  flunilies.  They  spitted  one  and  roasted  him 
alive ;  they  boiled  another  in  a  caldron;  they  disem- 
bowelled and  killed  invariousotherwaysthe  stewards  and 
agents  of  the  estates;  they  murdered  aUthey  met,  burnt 
whole  towns,  and,  in  short,  devastated  a  province;  not  in 
the  name  of  liberty;  for  they  do  not  know  what  liberty 
means,  but  in  the  name  of  deli  veranoe  and  of  the  emperor. 

So  the  Emperor  Nicholas  is  a  more  dangerous 
emancipator  than  ever  was  predicated  of  the  Baptist 
and  Methodbt  ministers  in  our  West  India  islands. 
The  traveller  here  indulges  in  a  fearful  strain  of 
proj»hec'yp 


As  everything  is  in  sympathetic  acoord,  the  immense 
extent  of  the  territory  does  not  prevent  things  bong  exe- 
cuted from  one  end  of  Russia  to  the  other,  with  i  piue- 
tuality,  and  a  simultaneous  correspondence,  which  '\& 
magical.  If  ever  they  should  succeed  in  creaUng  t  ual 
revolution  among  the  Russian  people,  massacre  would 
be  performed  with  the  regularity  that  marks  the  evolii* 
tions  of  a  regiment.  Villages  would  change  into  bar- 
racks, and  organized  murder  would  stalk  forth  umed 
ftom  the  cottages,  form  in  line,  and  advance  in  orier; 
in  short,  the  Russians  would  prepare  for  pillage  from 
Smolensk  to  Irkutsk,  as  they  march  to  the  pmde  io 
Petersburg.  From  so  much  uniformity,  there  resolte, 
between  the  natural  dispositions  and  the  social  habits  of 
the  people,  a  harmony,  the  effects  of  which  might  beeonte 
prodigious  in  good  as  in  evil. 

Everything  is  obscure  in  the  future  prospects  of  the 
world ;  but,  assuredly,  it  will  see  strange  seeoes  enacted 
before  the  nations  by  this  predestined  people. 

It  is  almost  always  under  the  influence  of  a  blind  n- 
spect  for  power,  that  the  Russians  disturb  public  order. 
Thus,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  is  repeated  in  secret,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  emperor's  speech  to  the  depniies  of 
the  peasants,  the  latter  would  not  have  taken  up  txm, 

I  trust  that  this  fact,  and  those  that  I  have  elsewhere 
cited,  will  show  the  danger  of  inouloaiing  liberal  opinioBs 
among  a  population  so  Ul-prepared  to  receive  them. 

There  seems  very  little  danger  of  this  at  present. 

Bloody  scenes  are  yet  being  daily  renewed  in  yarioas 
parts  of  the  same  country,  where  public  order  has  beea 
disturbed,  and  reestablished  in  so  terrific  a  manner.  Tbe 
Russians  have  no  right  to  reproach  f^noe  for  her  poli- 
tical disorders,  and  to  draw  fit>m  them  conseqneoees 
favourable  to  despotism.  Let  but  the  liberty  of  the  prea 
be  accorded  to  Russia  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  vd 
should  learn  things  that  would  mi^e  us  recoil  with  hor- 
ror. Silence  is  indispensable  to  oppression.  Under  an 
absolute  government,  every  indlscretton  of  speech  n 
equivalent  to  a  crime  of  high  treason. 

How,  then,  is  the  improvement  so  longed  for  to 
come  ?  How  is  the  absolutism  of  Russia  to  he 
overthrown  ?  By  Catholicity,  w&  may  presume, 
in  our  traveller  s  opinion ;  for  he  cannot  expect  it 
from  any  autocrat.  When  will  a  Czar,  though  he 
should  abolish  slavery  among  the  peasants,  also 
abolish  the  Tchinn  ? 

The  mystical  Marquis  discovers  an  awfiil,  though 
happily  distant,  use  in  the  overgrown  empire  of  the 
norUi,  and  its  anomalous  government,  which  is  not 
yet,  we  presume,  generally  seriously  oontemplatal. 
Russia  is,  bethinks,  intended  by  Providence  to  be  the 
scourge  of  the  corrupt  civilisation  of  westemEorope, 
by  means  of  a  new  invasion. 

The  eternal  tyranny  of  the  East  menaoes  us  iseessaat- 
ly ;  and  we  shall  have  to  stoop  to  it  if  onr  extrsTajancies 
and  iniquities  render  ns  worUiy  of  the  punishment 

The  Marquis  was  at  one  time  haunted  by  the 

idea,  that  part  of  this  pie-ordained  chastisement 

might  fall  upon  himself.    After  he  had  obtaineJ 

leave,  with  some  difficulty,  to  see  the  fortress  of 

Schlusselbnrg,  he  was  seized  with  violent  appieben- 

sion  lest  the  person  sent  to  show  him  the  fortress 

might  become  his  conductor  to  Siberia.    He  was  so 

greatly  distressed  that  he  could  not  sleep.    All  ih^ 

kidnapping  of  foreigners  and  natives  of  which  he 

had  ever  heard,  crowded  to  and  haunted  his  fancy ; 

the  fate  of  Kotzebue  was  to  be  his.    In  the  face  of 

these  fears,  which  could  not  have  been  veiy  serion?, 

he  however  set  out ;  and  on  the  way  to  examine 

the  fortress,  first  saw  something  of  Russia  beyoiv] 

the  streets  of  Petersburg. 

^  To  Jh:  rotnliuJcil  in  our  pcs(») 
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Some  people  are  fond  of  exconions  into  the 
realms  of  old  romance^  with  their  Launoelots  and 
Gaenevers^  their  enchanted  castles,  their  bearded 
wizards,  **  and  such  odd  branches  of  learning." 
There  needs  a  winged  griffin,  at  the  very  least,  to 
cany  them  out  of  the  eyery-day  six-and-eightpenny 
world,  or  the  whizz  of  an  Excalibur  to  startle  their 
drowsy  imaginations  into  life.  The  beauties  and 
the  wonders  of  the  universe  died  for  them  some 
centuries  ago :  they  went  out  with  Friar  Bacon 
and  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  Praised  be 
Apollo !  this  is  not  our  case.  There  is  a  smatch  of 
poetry,  to  our  apprehension,  in  almost  everything. 
We  have  detected  it  pushing  its  petals  forth  from 
the  carls  of  a  barrister^s  wig,  and  scented  its  fra- 
grance even  in  the  columns  of  The  London  Gazette* 

"  The  deep  poetic  voice 

That  hourly  speaks  within  us," 

is  never  silent.  Like  Siguier  Benedick,  it  **  will 
still  be  talking."  We  can  hardly  let  our  eyes 
dwell  upon  an  object, — ^nay,  not  even  upon  a  grid- 
iron or  a  toothpick, — ^but  it  seems  to  be  transmuted, 
as  by  the  touch  of  Midas,  into  gold.  Our  facts^ 
accordingly,  adopt  upon  occasions  a  very  singular 
shape.  We  are  not  nice  to  a  shade.  A  trifle  here 
or  there  never  stands  in  our  way.  We  regard  a 
free  play  of  fancy  as  the  privilege  of  every  genuine 
Briton,  and  exclaim  with  Pistol,  ^*  A  fico  for  all 
yea  and  nay  rogues ! " 

We  have  often  thought  of  entering  the  lists 
against  Robins.  It  may  be  vanity,  but  we  think 
we  could  trump  him.  Robins  amplifies  well,  but 
he  wants  ease.  There  is  an  obvious  effort  in  his 
best  works.  The  result  is  a  want  of  unity  of  effect. 
Hesiod  and  Tennyson,  the  Caverns  of  Ellora  and 
the  Magic  Caves  of  the  Colosseum,  are  jumbled 
confusedly  one  upon  another.  He  never  achieves 
the  triumph  of  art — repose.  Besides,  he  wants 
variety.  A  country  box,  consisting  of  some  twenty 
feet  square  of  tottering  brickwork,  a  plateau  of  dirt, 
with  a  few  diseased  shrubs  and  an  open  drain,  is 
as  elaborately  bemetaphored  as  an  island  of  the 
Hebrides^  with  a  wilderness  of  red  deer,  Celts,  ptar- 
migan, and  other  wild  animals  upon  it.  Now  this 
is  out  of  all  rule.  An  elephant's  trunk  can  raise 
a  pin  as  well  as  uproot  an  oak,  but  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  employ  the  same  effort  for  the  one  as 
for  the  other.  Robins — with  reverence  to  so  great 
a  name  be  it  spoken — does  not  attend  to  this.  He 
has  yet  to  acquire  the  light  and  graceful  touch  of 
the  finished  artist. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  point  from 
which  we  started, — ^the  abundance  of  poetical  topics 
in  the  world  around  us :  For  example,  the  paper, 
damp  from  the  press,  that  lies  beside  our  coffee- 
cup  every  morning  we  come  down  to  breakfast^  is 
as  good  to  us  as  a  whole  trunkmaker*s  stock  of 
poetical  waste-paper, — nay,  we  do  it  wrong,  it  is 
as  good  as  a  volume  of  The  British  Poets.  In  its 
advertising  columns  a  whole  world  of  life,  with  its 
loves,  ambitions,  passions,  and  rascalities,  jostles 
before  us.    We  are  not  going  to  do  a  bit  of  tU^  de- 

vot.  X, — «o.  cxviii. 


scriptive,  or  pseudo-philosophical ;  so  the  reader 
need  not  be  alarmed.  No ;  we  prefer  one  illustra- 
tration  to  a  thousand  disquisitions, — as  Corporal 
Trim  opined,  that  one  home-thrust  of  a  bayonet 
was  worth  all  the  wonderful  evolutions  of  Rabelais' 
redoubtable  Captain  Tripet» — so  we  shall  to  the 
proof  at  once.  See  here  the  advertisement  which 
headed  that  interesting  second  column  of  The  Times 
on  the  15th  day  of  the  pleasant  month  of  June : — 

**  A.  Z.  The  thing  is  irrevocable,  and  will  take  place 
in  a  week,  unless  you  see  the  party  personally  instantly* 
Surely  you  will  not  omit  doing  so  T' 

Has  not  this  a  Lucy  Ashton  sort  of  tale  under  it  ? 
Or  again,  here  is  another  announcement  which  ap« 
peared  in  the  same  column  not  long  ago, — 

**  Alfred's  Lbiteb  has  been  received.  A  thousands 
thoosand  thanks !" 

What  a  story  is  in  this!  Advertising  is  expen- 
sive, especially  in  The  Times,  otherwise  the  happy 
authoress  of  these  simple  words  would  have  ex- 
pressed herself  in  some  such  lyrical  strain  as  this. 
What  she  did  write  must  have  satisfied  her  admirer 
of  the  fervour  of  her  love  ; — ^this  would  have  con- 
vinced him  of  the  graceful  accomplishment  of  her 

mind. 

TO  ALFRED. 

Oh,  AlfVed !  was  it  kind  to  leave 

Yonr  gentle,  fkithftal  Mary, 
For  three  long  weeks  alone  to  grieve 

With  sorrows  visionary  I 
A  thousand  fancies  dark  I  weaved. 

By  Chelsea's  weedy  banks ! 
Bat,  oh !  thy  letter  is  received — 

A  thousand,  thousand  thanks ! 

I  gave  my  grand-mamma  the  slip. 

Each  night,  at  half-past  seven. 
And  to  the  willow  bower  did  slip. 

That  oft  to  ns  was  heaven. 
And  there  long  hours  I  sat  and  grieved. 

And  cursed  thy  heartless  pranks, 
Bat,  oh !  thy  letter  is  reeeived — 

A  thousand,  thoosand  thanks ! 

Whene'er  the  postman  pan'd  the  street, 

I  watched  him  f^m  my  casement. 
And  as  he  pass'd,  with  footsteps  fleet, 

Oh,  what  my  heart's  abasement  I 
I  raved,  like  one  of  sense  bereaved. 

That  still  biB  fetters  clanks ; 
Bnt,  now  thy  letter  is  received — 

A  thousand,  thousand  thanks  1 

We  travel  down  the  columns  a  little  way,  and 
come  to  another  announcement,  which  instantane- 
ously crystallizes  into  verse,  thus  :— 

LOST— A  LADY'S  LOCKET. 
Lost,  on  Tuesday  last,  a  locket. 

Guarded  by  a  golden  chain. 
Dropped  from  out  a  lady's  pocket — 

He  who  brings  it  back  again 
Shall  receive— oh,  bliss  of  blisses ! 

(If  the  stones  are  safe,  and  guard)— 
Either  half-a-hnndred  kisses. 

Or  a  Sovbrbion's  Rkwabo. 

This  is  full  of  the  most  delightful  suggestions, 
which  we  leave  the  lively  reader  to  work  out.  The 
more  pensive,  especially  if  they  be  of  an  astronomi- 
cal turn — and  all  young  ladies  are  Uraniasnow-a* 
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dayih-will  enter  fully  into  the  beauties  of  the 
following  couplets,  which  hare  been  suggested  by 
an  advertisement  of 

"THE  UPPER  PART  op  a  VERY  LARGE  HOUSE, 

No.  33,  LODOATE  Hill,  to  be  LET." 

Who  would  not  gaze  upon  the  stars — 

Those  gems  of  liTing  light  1 
How  sweetly,  through  their  prison  bans 

Their  radianoe  streams  by  nigfall 

Bat,  would  yon  wateh  them  in  their  eoorse. 

As  nowhere  else  yon  oan. 
And  feel,  with  unexampled  foice, 

The  nothingness  of  man : 

To  LuDOATE  Hill  in  haste  repair. 

Nor  erer  slack  the  knee, 
Till  you  have  t&'en  the  Upper  Past 

Of  number  Thibtt-thbee  ! 

See  how  philosophy  combines  with  poetry  to  set 
off  a  wretched  attic !  Their  powers  in  that  way, 
it  is  true,  are  often  pnt  to  the  test — ^''if  fabling 
bards  may  be  in  onght  belieyed.''  But  still  does 
not  the  proprietor  of  this  Upper  Flat,  who,  we  have 
no  donbt,  is  a  most  respectable  oilman  in  the 
Poultry,  see,  that  if  he  had  employed  our  skilful 
hand  upon  his  adrertisement,  a  second  insertion 
would  have  been  superfluous?  Half  the  town  would 
have  ofifered  for  the  airy  retreat  at  once. 

What  will  the  advertising  world  give  to  secure 
our  sernoes?    Warren's  bard  isdust-^ 

Warren's  Japan  and  Day  and  Martin's  jet 
Can  trouble  him  no  longer — 

Bish's  Shelley  is,  like  hia  lotteries,  but  a  memory. 
The  world  is  all  before  us,  and  we  are  before  the 
world.  We  are  ready  to  idealize  British  Brandy, 
or  Grocer's  Port  to  any  extent — so  we  be  not  asked 
to  drink  them.  Dust-pans,  Balsamic  Pills^  Jupes, 
Detector  Locks,  Sicilian  Cream,  Mosley's  Pens, 
Aerothermic  Stoves,  Patent  Starch — nothing  can 
come  amiss  to  a  goose-quill  like  ours^  which  is 
ready  at  a  minute's  notice  to  clothe 

The  palpable  and  the  familiar 
TVith  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn, 

for  a  due  consideration  of  course.  ^You  would 
not  have  us  endanger  our  souls  gratis," — and  if  we 
are  to  outdo  the  lies  that  already  court  the  gulli- 
bility of  our  pensive  public, — to  become  the  Mun- 
chausen to  the  Mendez  Pintos  of  the  counter, — we 
must  have  an  adequate  recognition  of  our  services. 
You  think  we  are  joking— not  a  bit  of  us.  As- 
suredly the  thing  is  to  be  done.  **  'Tis  as  easy  as 
lying."  A  pleasant  exercise  of  the  fancy  over  our 
morning's  coffee  will  turn  you  off  a  panegyric 
that  will  get  your  shelves  cleared  of  your  wares, 
though  they  were  ten  times  the  rubbidh  they  are. 
You  are  a  provision  dealer,  we  shall  say,  and  have 
speculated  in  a  laige  lot  of  American  pork.  It  is 
growing  rancid  on  your  hands,  when  we  step  in  to 
your  aid  thus.»-> 

VIRGINIA  HAMS. 

Died  the  Jew!    « The  Hebrew  died. 

On  the  pavement  cold  he  lay ; 
Around  him  closed  the  living  tide, 

The  butcher's  boy  set  down  his  tray : 
The  potboy  from  The  Dragon  Green 

No  longer  for  his  pewter  calls, 
The  Nereid  rushes  in  between, 

Nor  more  her  'Fine  lire  Mackerel  !*  basils.*' 


Died  the  Jew  t    ^  The  Hebrew  died. 

They  raised  him  gently  from  the  stoae, 
They  flung  his  coat  and  neckcloth  wide. 

But  linen  had  that  Hebrew  none. 
They  raised  the  pile  of  hats  that  pressed 

His  noble  head,  his  locks  of  snow. 
But,  oh,  that  head  upon  his  breast 

Sank  down  with  an  expiring  *  Clo  I' " 

Died  the  Jew!    ^ The  Hebrew  died^~ 

Struck  with  overwhelming  qualms 
From  the  flavour  spreading  wide 

Of  some  fine  Virginia  Hams. 
Would  you  know  the  fktal  spot, 

Fatal  to  that  child  of  rin  1 
These  fine-flavonred  hams  are  bought 

At  50,  BlSHOFSQAXB  WlXHlN." 

Treat  her  Majesty's  lieges  to  gammon  like  this^ 
and  in  a  week  not  a  gammon  of  **  rale  genuine  in- 
dependent Columbian"  pork  will  be  left  on  bsni 
Or  suppose  that  you  wish  to  push  the  sale  of  i 
heavy  stook  of  fbreign  beef.  This  demands  a  more 
ponderous  vein.  Ptndo  majcra  eanamw  f  ThePt- 
trarchian  sonnet  is  the  thing.— 

PRIME  TARIFF  BEEF. 

Not  all  the  ducats  that  Bassanio  brought 
Could  tempt  old  Shylock  to  forego  his  right. 
For  blood  than  gold  was  dearer  to  his  sight, 

And  Christian  flesh  with  keenest  zest  he  sought 

Yet  blame  him  not: — ^perhaps  kind  nalore  wrought 
That  appetite  for  flesh  which  thrilled  him  thiwigb, 
And  nerved  the  liquorish  palate  of  the  Jew 

With  hope  of  ghastly  banquet — ^horrid  thought ! 

These  were  dark  times — but  had  he  lived  to-day 
Beneath  our  modem  Doge,  1^  Robert  Peel, 

Bassanio  might  have  fbond  a  better  way 
To  thaw  &e  Hebrew's  heart,  though  hard  as  iteel, 

And  so  have  spared  Antonio  all  his  grief. 

By  ofi'ering  in  exchange  a  stone  of  Tuupr  Beef. 

The  reader  sees  at  once  the  magical  effect  of  this 
style  of  advertising.  Every  person  of  taste  must 
fly  to  the  shop  where  even  the  beef  and  pork  a» 
garnished  with  Apollo's  hays. 

We  have  just  stumbled  upon  an  advertisemeot 
stitched  up  in  a  late  number  of  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,  which  is  pervaded  by  such  a  fine  moral  air,-< 
such  a  spirit  of  gentle  rebuke  to  certain  rascali; 
coffee-dealers, — ^that  we  could  not  resist  giving  to 
it  "  the  accomplishment  of  verse,'*  The  rhvthn 
of  Spenser  was  that  which  at  once  suggested  itself. 
The  couplet  of  Pope  or  Churchill  would  have  beoi 
too  pungent  and  pointed  for  sarcaam  so  blunt  a 
that  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Tibbs,  294,  Oxford  street 

GENUINE  BELGIAN  CHIOOREE,  9d  per  ft. 

Albeit  those  of  high  or  gentle  line. 

Who,  blest  with  means  to  make  the  foreign  tov, 
Have  learnt  abroad  their  palates  to  refine^ 

Prefer  not  to  imbibe  their  ooffee  pure. 

But,  mixing  it  with  Chicoree,  ensure 
A  daintier  beverage — albeit  the  draught 

Wholesome  alike  for  noble  or  for  boor 
The  faculty  have  stamped,  to  seom  thoyVs  laaghed 
By  some  who  say,  a  drink  more  balefiil  ne'er  wii  quM 

But  who  are  these  malign  the  noUe  root  t 
Methinks  that  they  be  ooffee-dealers  aU, 

Disinterested  knaves,  who  forward  put 
A  stuff  which  they  Berbioe  and  Mocha  call, 
And  tell  the  public  not  to  keep  these  small 

Maohmes  to  gnnd  the  fragrant  berry  down. 
For  into  disrepair  they  ever  fall. 

And  coffee  ground,  forsooth^  they  say,  is  known 

More  than  the  berry's  self  to  keep  its  fragiaace  all  it* 
own. 
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Bat  did  w%  ksow  their  iride'a  impvoptt  tiioks, 

Into  ilMur  premiflee  if  we  oonld  glide. 
There  should  we  see  them  in  their  coffee  mix. 

With  liberal  hand,  the  root  which  thus  they  chide. 

No  wonder,  then,  their  rogueries  to  hide^ 
They  ndl  at  Chicoree  as  something  Tile, 

Ab  ihleTefl  flnt  spread  the  oryof  <*  Stop,  thief  i"  wide, 
And,  as  they  cheat  the  public,  blandly  smile, 
And  brand  it  for  a  deleterious  drug  the  while. 

POSISCIUFT. 

To  those  who  own  the  fVench  mode  is  the  best, 

Of  mizing  this  delightftil  beyerage,  we 
Would  recommend,  its  qualities  to  test, 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  chicoree 

To  one  of  coffee,  as  the  right  degree 
And  true  proportion — not  a  drachma  more; 

And,  if  you'd  hare  the  article  quite  firee 
From  all  adulteration,  pray  step  o'er 

To  J.  H.  TlBBS'S,  OXFOBD  STfiEBT,  TWO-NINETT-FOUB« 

Tibbfl  is  a  genius.  That  withering  touch  about 
the  stores  of  chicoree  in  the  hack  premises,  kept 
for  adulterating  Mocha's  fragrant  berry  so  liberally, 
that  both  the  Mocha  and  the  chicoree  are  ruined ; 
and  that  other  hint  about  the  family  coffee-mUls, 
are  finely  hit  off.  We  see  how  delicately  he  keeps 
down  his  tasva  indi^puUio  to  the  insipid  level  of  the 
potation  in  question.  Anything  fiery  or  ferocious 
would  haye  been  out  of  place.  A  fine  harmony  is 
preserved  between  the  subject  and  its  treatment. 
This  is  a  rule  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 
Take  a  further  illustration  : 

JUPITER  AND  THE  INDIAN  ALE. 

**  Take  awav  this  clammy  nectar  i" 

Said  the  king  of  Grods  and  men ; 
**  Never,  at  Olympus'  table. 

Let  that  trash  be  served  again  I 
Ho,  LysBUS,  thou,  the  beery  ! 

Qniok^invent  some  other  drink. 
Or,  in  a  braoe  of  shakes,  thou  standest 

On  Coeytos'  sulphury  brink  !" 

Terror  shook  the  limbs  of  Bacchus, 

Paly  grew  his  pimpled  nose. 
And  almdy  in  his  rearward 

Felt  he  Jove's  tremendous  toes ; 
When  a  bright  idea  struck  him — 

"  Dash  my  thyrsus  I  I'U  be  baU— 
For  you  never  were  iu  India — 

That  you  know  not  Hodgson's  Ale  !" 

**  Bring  it  1"  quoth  the  cloud-compeller; 

And  the  wine-god  brought  the  beer — 
"  Port  and  Claret  are  like  water 

To  the  noble  stuff  that 's  here  !" 
And  Saturoins  drank  and  nodded. 

Winking  with  his  lightning  eyes. 
And  aiaidst  the  constellations 

Did  the  star  of  Hodgson  rise  I 

Lei  not  this  in  the  true  Homeiio  Tein  ?  iMustry 
&notl£Br  in  tho  classical  tone-Hil0r  atiiiker  Fotrm 
sich  na^arnd,  as  Goethe  says, 

MANILLA  CHEROOTS. 

*•  FuMAT  !•»  It  smokes.    Who  would  not,  if  they  tried 
Thqmsor^i  Manillas  old,  and  picked,  and  sound ! 

Foll-iavoured,  Yoath  1  yonll  find  them  in  Cheapeide, 
la  boxes,  thirty  shlUings  for  the  pound. 

We  flatter  oarBelves  this  is  as  good  as  many  a 
Greek  epigram  in  the  Anthology.  Chrutopher 
North  shall  be  our  judge. 

We  fsel  tempted  to  make  another  trial  of  the 
classical  style.  It  always  tells  well  in  advertise- 
ments. People  like  to  be  flattered  by  appeals  to 
their  classical  knowledge— or  ignorance,  we  shall 


not  say  which.    Let  us  see !    We  have  It^-and 

here  goes  in  the  divine  stanza  of  Goethe's  Bride  of 

Ckjrinth  ! 

TARQUIN  AND  THE  AUGUR. 

Gingerly  is  good  king  Tarquin  shaviog, 
G^ently  glides  the  razor  o'er  his  chin. 
Near  him  stands  a  grim  Haruspez  ravings 
And  with  frantic  mien  he  pitches  In 
Church-Extension  hints. 
Till  the  monarch  squints. 
Snicks  his  cheek,  and  swears— a  deadly  sin ! 

^  Jove  confound  thee,  thou  bare-legged  impostor  I 

From  my  dressing-table  get  thee  gone  ! 
Post  thou  think  my  flesh  is  double  Glo'ster  f 
There  again  !  That  cut  was  to  the  bone  ! 
Get  ye  from  my  sight, 
I'll  beUeve  you're  right. 
When  my  razor  cuts  that  sharping  hone  I" 

Thus  spoke  Tarquin  with  a  deal  c^  dryness ; 

But  the  Augur,  eager  for  his  fees. 
Answered,—"  Try  it,  your  Imperial  Highness, 
Press  a  little  harder,  if  you  please ; 
There  !    The  deed  is  done  !" 
Through  the  solid  stone 
Went  the  steel  as  glibly  as  through  cheese. 

So  the  Augur  touched  the  tin  of  Tarquin* 

Who  suspected  some  celestial  aid ; 
But  he  wrong'd  the  blameless  Gods ;  for  hearken ! 
Ere  the  monarch's  bet  was  rashly  laid. 
With  his  searching  eye 
Did  the  priest  espy 
RoDOEBs'  name  engrayed  upon  the  blade. 

This  explanation  of  the  old  Roman  legend  must 
be  equally  satisfactory  to  the  public  and  to  Mr. 
Rodgers.  We  are  naturally  bashful — ^modest  to  a 
fault.  We,  therefore,  merely  mention  as  a  fact— 
as  a  fact,  be  it  observed,  Mr.  Rodgers, — that  our 
razors  are  in  wretched  order.  Our  morning  mirror 
shows  us  ^^  with  fifty  mortal  gashes  on  our  chin, 
the  least  a  death  to  comfort."  Mr.  Rodgers  is  a 
nuin  of  too  much  sagacity  not  to  anticipate  our 
meaning. 

We  are  above  partialities.  The  many-sided 
Croethe  was  a  good  many  sides  short  of  us.  We, 
accordingly,  can  appreciate  the  merits  of  difi^erent 
competitors  for  public  pence  in  tlie  same  walk— at 
least  we  are  quite  ready  to  praise  them  all  with 
equal  cordiality.  While  we  revere  Rodgers,  we 
can  esteem  Mechi — Mechi  of  the  Magic  Razor 
Strop.  We  never  pass  his  brilliant  shop-front  ia 
Leadenhall  Street  without  a  thrill  of  involuntary 
awe  for  the  Wizard  of  the  Hone !  To  us  this 
magni  nominia  umbra  is  invested  with  a  shadowy 
mystery  that  gives  all  our  thoughts  of  him  the 
solemn  tinge  of  the  old  Gothic  romance.  Let  ua 
indulge  it  for  a  spaee. 

LA  MORT  D'ARTHUR. 

▲  FIUOHENT — NOT  BY  TSNNYSON. 

Slowly,  as  one  who  bears  a  mortal  hurt, 
Through  which  the  fountain  of  his  blood  runs  dry. 
Crept  good  King  Arthur  downward  to  the  lake. 
A  ron^ening  wind  was  bxinging  in  the  waves 
With  cold  dull  plash  and  plunging  to  the  shore. 
And  a  great  bank  of  clouds  came  sailing  i^ 
Athwart  the  aspect  of  the  gibbous  moon. 
Leaving  no  glimpse,  save  starlight,  as  he  sank. 
With  a  short  stagger,  senseless  on  the  stones. 

No  man  yet  knows  how  long  he  lay  in  swonn; 
But  long  enough  it  was  to  let  the  rust 
Lick  half  the  surface  of  his  polished  shield; 
For  it  was  made  by  far  inferior  hands 
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Thanforged  hiB  helm^luB  breastplate,  and  his  greaves. 
Whereon  no  canker  lighted,  for  they  bore 
The  magic  stamp  of  Mecui's  Silteb  Steel  ! 


The  field  which  the  toilette  opens  up  for  poeti- 
cal advertisement  is  boundless.  There  are  the 
DoudneySy  for  example — mighty  names— dear  to 
the  whole  economical  public.  We  should  say  cheap ; 
but,  in  facty  they  are  both ;  for,  by  being  cheap, 
they  are  dear.  Some  would  say,  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  become  the  Pindar  of  Codringtons  and 
shooting-jackets,  and  that  Mr.  Doudney  is  not  ex- 
actly the  person  laured  donandtu  ApoUinari.  Quite 
a  mistake.  There  has  long  been  an  affinity  be- 
tween a  tailor  and  The  Nine ; — ^the  judicious  reader 
apprehends  us.  These  coy  ladies  need  no  pressing 
inrocation  to  clear  their  throats ;  but,  at  the 
flourish  of  our  baton,  raise,  in  Mainzerian  chorus, 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  DOUDNEY  BROTHERS. 

Coats  at  five-and-fortj  shillings  !  trousers  ten-and-siz 
a-pair ! 

Summer  waistcoats,  three  a  sovereign,  light  and  comfort- 
able wear ; 

Taglionis,  black  or  coloured,  Chesterfield  and  velveteen. 

The  old  English  shooting-jacket,  doeskins,  such  as  ne*er 
were  seen  ! 

Arm  J  cloaks  and  riding  habits,  Alberts  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Do  you  want  an  aonutd  contract !  Write  to  Dovdnkys' 
by  the  post. 

Doudney  Bbothebs  I  Doudnet  Bbothebs  !  Not  the  men 
that  drive  the  van, 

Plastered  o'er  with  advertisements,heralding  some  paltry 
plan, 

How,  by  base  mechanic  measure,  and  by  pinching  of 
their  backs. 

Slim  attorneys'  clerks  may  manage  to  retrieve  their  In- 
come Tax; 

But  the  old  established  business — ^where  the  best  of 
clothes  are  given 

At  the  very  lowest  prices — Fleet  Street,  Number  Ninety- 
seven  ! 

Would'st  thou  know  the  works  of  Doudney  !  Hie  thee 
to  the  thronged  Arcade, 

To  the  Park  upon  a  Sunday,  to  the  terrible  Parade. 

There,  amid  the  bayonets  bristling,  and  the  flashing  of 
the  steel. 

When  the  Household  troops  in  squadrons  round  the  bold 
field-marshals  wheel, 

Shouldst  thou  see  an  aged  warrior  in  a  plain  blue  morn- 
ing ftrock. 

Peering  at  the  proud  battalion  o'er  the  margin  of  his 
stock, — 

Should  thy  throbbing  heart  then  tell  thee,  that  the  vete- 
ran worn  and  grey 

Curb'd  the  course  of  Buonaparte,  roll'd  the  thunders  of 
Assaye — 

Let  it  tell  thee,  stranger,  likewise,  that  the  goodly  garb 
he  wears. 

Started  into  shape  and  being  from  the  Doudney  Bbo- 
THBRs'  shears  ! 

Seek  thou  next  the  rooms  of  Willis — ^mark,  where  D'Or- 
say's  Count  is  bending. 

See  the  trousers'  undulation  from  his  graceful  hip  de- 
scending ; 

Hath  the  earth  another  trouser  so  compact  and  love-com- 
pelling 1 

Tliou  canst  find  it,  stranger,  only,  if  thou  seekst  the 
DouDNEYs'  dwelling ! 

Hark,  from  Windsor's  royal  palace,  what  sweet  voice 
enchants  the  ear  % 

^  Goodness,  what  a  lovely  waistcoat  t  Oh,  who  made  it, 
Albert,  dear ! 

'Tie  the  yery  prettiest  pattern  !  You  must  get  a  dozen 
others  I" 

And  the  Prince,  in  rapture,  answers — ^*  'Tis  the  work  of 
DOUDNEY  JJKOTIIJBRSl" 


The  reader  has  doubtless  often  admired  the 
beautiful  designs  upon  the  covers  of  the  periodicals 
in  which  the  Doudneys'  advertisements  are  inlaid. 
The  review,  the  drawing-room,  the  huntmg-field, 
the  admiral's  cabin,  all  are  sketched  with  a  mas- 
terly pencil,  gently  leading  on  the  eye  to  such 
notices  as  *'  Grentlemanly  waistcoats  for  all  seasons, 
7s. ;"  "  Duck  trousers— all  linen,  3  for  30^"  &«i 
&c.,  &c.    How  much  would  the  efficacy  of  these 
advertisements  be  heightened  by  an  appeal  like  the 
above  !  Poetry  should  certainly  be  called  in  by  the 
Doudney  Brothers  to  the  aid  of  the  sister  art   If 
they  don't,  we  shall  offer  ourselves  to  the  other 
Doudney  House, — we  think  of  the  Doudneys  and 
their  houses,  as  we  do  of  the  Medici — **  the  men 
that  drive  the  van,"  and  who  have  superseded,  with 
the  lively  portraitures  of  two  members  of  the  swell- 
mob,  the  everlasting  man  in  the  Mackintosh,  who 
walked  through  a  perpetual  storm  of  sleet  on  their 
placards  for  sevend  years.    In  fact,  whether  they 
do  or  do  not,  we  shall  not  refuse  to  consider  tenden 
from  No.  49,  Lombard  Street. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  stirring  and  graphic 
ballad  style,  in  speaking  of  so  important  and  vaiied 
an  article  as  dress,  must  have  been  felt.  But  \\ 
would  be  wholly  unfit  to  celebrate  the  works 
of  the  great  horologer  of  the  day.  These  ap- 
peal to  us  with  grave  and  solemn  thoughts,  and 
in  their  steady  "  Tick,  tick!"  a  finely-touched  ear 

will  hear 

A  WARNING. 

Lose  Thou  No  Time  !  A  grave  and  solemn  waniiB& 
Yet  seldom  ta'en,  to  man's  eternal  cost. 

Night  wanes,  day  lessens,  evening,  noon,  and  memisg 
Flit  by  unseen,  and  yet  much  time  is  lost. 

And  why  t    Are  moments  useless  as  the  vapour 
That  rises  ttom  the  lamp's  extingnished  flame! 

Why  do  we,  like  the  moth  around  the  taper. 
Sport  with  the  fire  that  must  consume  our  frame! 

Be  wise  in  time !    Arouse  thee,  oh,  thou  sleeper, 
Account  thy  moments  dearer  than  thy  gold. 

While  time  thou  hast,  provide  a  good  time-keeper, 
To  treasure  up  thine  hours,  till  thou  art  old. 

Lose  this  one  chance,  and  thou  art  lost  for  ever,— 
Seek  him  who  keeps  a  watch  for  shrinking  souk,— 

Ask  for  Cox  Savory's  horizontal  lever. 
With  double  case,  and  jewelled  in  four  holes. 

Herbert  might  have  written  this;  and  we  should 
doubt  the  virtue  of  the  man  who,  after  readmg  it, 
would  not  long  to  possess  himself  of  a  repeater  from 
an  establishment  hallowed  by  such  lofty  straioB. 

Turn  we  to  a  class  of  advertisements  that  i^ 
ever  delightful, — ^those  suggestions  to  persons  shout 
to  commit  matrimony,  of  the  possibility  and  pro- 
priety of  furnishing  their  domiciles  in  a  fiiAion- 
able,  and,  at  the  same  time,  economical  styk.  The« 
emanate  from  a  class  of  pure  philanthropists,  who 
are  hourly  sacrificing  their  own  and  their  cwh- 
tors*  interests  in  the  effort  to  make  happy  the 
homes  of  "  the  young  of  both  sexes,"  Now  could 
we  paint  most  interesting  scenes  of  the  first  f^^ 
of  a  pair  of  human  turtle-doves  to  an  upholsterers 
The  exclamations  on  carpets,  tables, /«*««*&>  ^ 
other  indispensables, — ^the  blushing  hesitations  owr 
the  marriage-bed—but  that  is  no  joking  matter  in 
our  eyes ;  for,  like  Milton, 

Higher  of  the  nuptial  couch  by  far 

Au4  with  mysterious  reverence  we  dccai. 
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But,  instead  of  following  out  this  vein  of  specula- 
tion, we  prefer  giving  our  idea  of  the  lyrical  form 
which  such  suggestions  should  assume. 

TO  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  MARRY. 

Gentle  pair !  Ere  Hymen  binds  you 

In  his  fetters  soft  bnt  sure, 
Pray  bethink  you,  have  you  any] 

Gfood  substantial  furniture  ?. 

Love 's  a  fickle  god,  they  tell  us, 

Giddy-pated,  lightly  led ; 
Therefore  it  were  well  you  found  him 

In  a  comfortable  bed. 

Olive  branches  soon  will  blossom 

Round  your  table,  two  or  three, 
And  that  table  should  be  made  of 

Good  and  strong  mahogany. 

If  the  cares  of  life  should  gather — 
And  we  all  must  look  for  cares — 

Sorrow  falls  extremely  lightly 
In  the  midst  of  rosewood  chairs. 

Few  that  walk  can  'scape  a  stumble^ 
Thus  hath  said  the  Prophet-King; 

But  your  fall  will  be  a  light  one 
On  a  Brussels  carpeting. 

We  can  keep  your  little  children 

From  collision  with  the  grate — 
We  have  wardrobes,  we  have  presses. 

At  a  reasonable  rate  ; 

Mirrors  for  the  queen  of  beauty, 

Basins  of  the  purest  stone, 
Ottomans  which  Qeopatra 

Might  haye  envied  on  her  throne. 

Seek  us  ere  you  taste  with  rapture 
Love's  first  draught  of  filtered  honey, 

And  you'll  find  the  safest  plan  is 
No  Discount,  and  Rbadt  Monet  ! 

There  is  an  affectionate,  almost  paternal,  tone  of 
advice  here,  embalmed  in  a  playfully  poetical  me- 
dium, that  must  go  to  the  pockets  of  any  susceptible 
pair. 

We  are  almost  afraid  to  trust  ounelves  among 
the  advertisements  of  pills  and  lotions,  so  infinite 
be  they  in  their  numbers  and  fascinations.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  cannot  conceive  why  anybody  dies 
in  such  a  world  of  specifics  as  that  we  live  in. 
Our  pen  hovers  over  '^  Mrs.  Johnson's  American 
Soothing  Syrup.*'  Something  after  the  manner  of 
Barry  Cornwall  would  be  appropriate.  But  there 
are  "  Kearsley's  Original  Widow  Welch's  Female 
Pills,"  irresistibly  forcing  themselves  upon  us. 
Widow  Welch!  The  Original  Widow  Welch! 
The  subject  is  too  inviting.  We  should  cover  a 
page  with  it  in  the  style  of  Sterne ;  but,  as  we  can- 
not afford  this  space,  let  us  see  what  can  he  said  of 

PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS. 

'Twos  in  the  town  of  Lubeck 

A  hundred  years  ago. 
An  old  man  walked  into  the  church 

With  beard  as  white  as  snow ; 
Yet  were  his  cheeks  not  wrinkled. 

Nor  dim  his  eagle  eye: 
There's  many  a  knight  that  steps  the  street 
Might  wonder,  should  he  chance  to  meet 

That  mien  erect  and  high  I 

When  silenced  was  the  organ, 

And  hushed  the  vespers  loud, 
The  Sacristan  approached  the  sire. 

And  drew  him  from  the  crowd — 
**  There's  something  in  thy  yisage 

On  which  I  dare  not  look, 
And  when  I  nog  the  passing-bell^ 
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A  tremor  that  I  dare  not  tell 
My  very  vitals  shook. 

"  Who  art  thou,  awful  stranger  I 

Our  ancient  annals  say. 
That  twice  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Another  passed  this  way. 
Like  thee  in  face  and  feature,' 

And,  if  the  tale  be  true, 
'Tis  writ  that  in  this  very  year 
Again  the  stranger  shall  appear, — 

Art  thou  The  Wandering  Jewl" 

<<  The  Wandering  Jew !  thou  dotard  I" 

The  wondrous  phantom  cried — 
^  'Tis  several  centuries  ago 

Since  that  poor  stripling  died. 
He  would  not  use  my  nostrums — 

See,  shaveling,  here  they  are ! 
Thete  put  to  flight  all  human  ills, 
These  conquer  death — unfailing  pills  I 

And  I'm  the  inventor,  Parh  ! " 

This,— enclosed  in  a  letter  from  the  sacristan  of 
the  ballad,  with  a  statement,  that  he  felt  himself 
growing  so  much  younger  every  day  by  the  use  of 
the  pills,  that  he  expected  he  would  soon  have  to 
look  out  for  a  nurse  to  suckle  him, — would  tell 
amazingly  before  the  usual  ^'  Price  Is.  1^,  2s.  9d.y 
and  faxnily  boxes,  lis.  each."  Family  boxes !  A 
fireside  of  Methuselahs. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  poetic  vehicle 
for  the  most  apparently  intractable  topic.  The 
Life  Pills  hardly  rouse  one  with  the  feeling  of 
difficulty.  Others  are  not  quite  so  manageable ;  but, 
to  show  how  far  our  theory  may  be  carried,  let  us 
see  what  can  be  made  of 

POOLOO'S  CHINESE  CEMENT. 

^^  My  leg — ^my  leg ! — 'tis  snapt  in  twain — 

Ye  surgeons,  gently  use  me  ! 
Nor  for  your  life,  with  trenchant  knife, 

Or  rasping  saw  abuse  me  I " 
Sir  Astley  knit  his  brows  so  grim. 

And  out  then  answered  Brodie — 
"  In  my  opinion  that  'ere  limb 

Can't  tarry  with  the  body  ! " 

In  wrath  I  left  the  Hospital — 

They  bore  me  on  a  litter — 
Till  passing  Holbobn,  MinnLB  Row, 

I  saw  a  window  glitter. 
I  read.    Pooloo's  CHiiaess  Cembmt, 

'Twas  painted  on  a  rafter— 
I  bought  a  box,  I  rubb'd  my  leg, 

And  danced  a  fortnight  after. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  perfumers' 
advertisements.  What  could  we  not  say  of  **  Row- 
land's Unique  Preparations,"  which,  in  his  own 
exquisite  language,  **  shine  preeminent  in  their 
power,  while  the  white  and  swan-like  neck,  no  less 
than  the  rich  luxuriant  tress,  form  admirable 
trophies  of  their  inestimable  qualities ! "  The 
Macassar,  productive  of  locks  like  the  young 
Apollo's;  the  Kalydor,  an  ^^odoriferous  creamy 
liquid ;"  the  Odonto,  "  which  imparts  to  the  teeth 
a  pearl-like  whiteness,  and  to  the  breath  a  delight- 
ful fragrance ! "  We  move  in  the  atmosphere  of 
poetry  as  we  read  of  them.  Nay,  when  we  reid  in  the 
announcements  of  meaner  men  of  the  ^'Original 
Grecian  Compound,"  and  "  Hubert's  Roseate  Pow- 
der," we  feel  "  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  purple 
light  of  love"  to  he  about  us.  In  such  a  mood, 
we  dash  a  shower  of  Attar  of  Roses  upon  our 
paper,  and,  before  we  know,  there  appefurs  npon  it| 
in  liu)«)ibk  lok,  some  bftUad  sacli  m  tbiiy  of 
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PARIS  AND  HELEN. 

Ab  the  yoathfal  Paris  presseB 

Helen  to  his  iToty  breaet, 
Sporting  with  her  golden  tressef^ 

QoM  and  erer  cloeer  presMd, 

He  said ;  ^So  let  me  qaaff  the  nectar. 
Which  thy  lips  of  raby  yield, 

Glory  I  can  leave  to  Hector, 
Gathered  in  the  tented  field. 

"  Let  me  ever  gaie  npon  thee. 
Look  into  tMne  eyes  so  deep  I 

With  a  daring  hand  I  won  thee. 
With  a  fkithftil  heart  111  keep. 

**  Oh  my  Helen,  thon  bii^t  wonder. 

Who  was  ever  like  to  thee  t 
JoTe  wonld  lay  aside  his  thunder, 

So  he  might  be  blest  like  me. 

"  How  mine  eyes  so  fondly  linger 

On  thy  soft  and  pearly  skin, 
Sean  eadi  roond  and  rosy  finger, 

Drinking  draughts  of  beauty  in ! 

**  Tell  me,  whenoe  thy  beauty,  fairest  f 
Whence  thy  cheek's  enchanting  bloom! 

Whence  the  rosy  hue  thou  wearest. 
Breathing  round  thee  rich  peifyimet" 

Thus  he  spoke,  with  heart  that  panted, 
Clasped  her  fondly  to  his  side, 

Gazed  on  her  with  look  enchanted. 
While  his  Helen  thus  replied : 

"Be  no  disoord,  lore,  between  us, 
If  I  not  the  secret  teU  1 

'Twas  agift  I  had  of  Venus, 
Venus,  who  hath  loyed  me  welL 

''And  she  told  me  as  she  gave  it 
Let  not  e'er  the  charm  be  known, 

O'er  thy  person  f^ely  lare  it 
Only  when  thou  art  alone. 

**  Tis  enclosed  in  yonder  casket— 

Here  behold  its  golden  key. 
But  its  name— love,  do  not  ask  it, 

Tell't  I  may  not,  eyen  to  thee  1" 

Long  with  tow  and  kiss  he  plied  her. 

Still  the  secret  did  she  keep, 
Till  at  length  he  sank  beside  her. 

Seemed  as  he  had  dropped  to  deep. 

Soon  was  Helen  laid  in  slumber, 

When  her  Paris,  rising  slow, 
Did  his  hit  neck  disencumber 

From  her  rounded  arms  of  snow  j 


Then  her  heedless  flogen  oping, 
Takes  the  key  and  steals  away, 

To  the  ebon  table  croping, 
Where  the  Won£rous  M«ket  lay ; 

Eagerly  the  lid  uncloses, 

Sees  within  it,  laid  aslope, 
Peabs's  Liquid  Bloom  of  Hqsb, 

Cakes  of  his  Tkahspabekt  Soap  1 

We  have  hitherto  dealt  chiefly  in  the  discnnire 
and  lyrical  style ;  bat  the  epigrammatic  might 
be  turned  to  equal  account.  This  would  soit 
particularly  for  adyertisementa  by  plain  cooks, 
and  housemaidB,  with  a  two-yean^  character  from 
their  last  place.    Take  as  a  specimeD. 

A  SERIOUS  FOOTMAN. 

Wamts  a  PLACiu  a  lad,  who's  seen 
Pious  life  at  brother  Teaile's, 

Used  to  cleaning  boots,  and  been 
Touched  with  grace  and  had  the  nettles. 

This  for  the  adyertiBement  sheet  of  the  Cbs^ 
gational  MqgaziM*  In  odd  oomers  of  the  Jfomti^ 
Past  we  occasionally  see  hints  like  the  foUowiDg, 
put  in  more  circuitous  language. 

Wahts  a  place,  as  housemaid,  or 
Companion  to  a  bachelor 
Up  in  years,  and  who'd  prefer 
A  person  with  no  character, 
A  female,  who  in  this  respect 
Would  leaTS  him  nothing  to  object 

Or  such  an  appeal  as  this  :-— 

Take  me.    I  am  young  and  bonnie; 

Maids  like  me  are  worth  the  winnini;. 
Comfort 's  more  my  wish  than  money, 

And  I'll  do  up  yonr  small  liaen. 

But  we  must  conclude.  l%ere  are  many  bTtn- 
tions  of  equal  celebrity  with  those  we  have  rdtmi 
to,  and  we  dare  say,  of  equal  merit,  although  ai  to 
that  we  haye  not  made  up  our  minds.  We  ue, 
howerer,  quite  open  to  conyiction,  and  Mr.  Tait 
knows  our  bankers.  As  to  those^  whose  merito 
we  hare  sung,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  bethe 
medium  of  conveying  to  their  hanken  any  leqiMjt 
they  may  think  proper  to  make  to  these  moneyvd 
gentlemen,  to  pay  to  Boir  GAtrLtisB,  orbearRvftoj 
amount  of  pounds  sterling— the  more  the  better. 


EXCURSIONS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  IRELAND. 

BALLINASL0&-ATHENRY--OIUNM0RE-OALWAY. 


In  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Chios,  we  read  that 
the  statue  of  the  goddess  seemed  to  regard  those 
trho  viewed  her  from  the  door  of  entrance  with  a 
shy  and  repuMte  expression;  but  as  they  ad- 
'ranoed,her  aspect  melted  gradually  into  one  of  kind« 
ness  and  afikbility,until,  npon  avery  near  approach, 
it  changed  to  a  gracious  smile.  The  sculptor  was  a 
liy  fbllow,  and  well  knew  what  was  in  Prudes. 

The  county  of  Galway  is  rather  the  reverse  of 
all  this.  At  the  first  introduction,  it  receives  you 
vrith  a  deceitful  smile,  and  grows  stem  and  ru^;ed 
upon  a  doeer  acquaintanee. 

Yott  are  presented  to  this  Oreai  Western  at 
BaDinasloe,  a  pretty  and  eheerfiod  town,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  well-eultivated  and  planted 


country,  and  having  many  visible  signs  of  ineiM.^ 
ing  prosperity.  I  must  dissent  from  the  S^bemick 
observation  of  the  facetious  Titmarsh,  that  therr 
is  '^  nothing  to  remark  in  Ballinasloe^  except  & 
church,  and  a  handsome  lunatic  asylum  which  '» 
outside  the  town.'*  The  ohwch  (by  the  vaj) 
which  attracted  that  tourist*s  attention  is  no 
longer  an  object  of  ocular  remark  to  any  <»^  ^^ 
it  has  been  pulled  down  to  the  ground;  becsioe 
though  a  tolerable  roomy  one,  it  could  not  sccco- 
modate  a  fourth-part  of  Uie  Protestant  hihaMtants ; 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioiieit  an  «^ 
erecting  a  more  spacious  building  on  its  nins.  It 
is  a  rare  occurrence  for  churches  in  Conntogbtto 
be  demolished  for  so  good  a  oaussb 
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But  BaHinasloe  Contains  other  things  worth 
seeing  than  a  church,  which  id  no  more  in  it,  and 
a  lunatic  asylum  which  it  keeps  appropriately 
beside  iuelf.  There  is  a  Union  Work-house,  with 
an  extensire  frontage  to  the  far-famed  fair-green, 
which,  for  Its  light  and  elegant  proportions,  de- 
serres  more  than  a  passing  glance.  The  situation 
is,  howeyer,  badly  chosen—- close  to  a  marsh  pro- 
duced by  the  OTerflowing  of  the  rirer  Suck,  from 
which  a  dank  and  ofiensire  exhalation  frequently 
cfiTelops  that  part  of  the  town.  This  circumstance 
ought  to  hare  been  taken  into  coni^deration,  as 
wen  as  the  architectural  adornment  of  The  Green, 
when  the  site  was  fixed ;  for  prisons,  work-houses, 
hofipitak,  and  all  such  places  within  which  the 
inmates  are  compelled  to  remain  for  any  length  of 
time,  should  be  placed  in  a  peculiarly  airy  and 
wholesome  situation.  The  miasma  which  is  nox* 
iouB  enough  to  the  free,  will  be  little  short  of  death 
to  them.  I  don't  much  mind,  therefore,  that  row 
of  respectable  houses  which  are  en  suUe^  and  on  a 
level  with  this  work-house.  There  are  far  better 
situations  about  and  in  the  town  where  this  volun- 
tary prison  might  have  been  placed.  What  was 
to  hinder  its  being  set  on  the  opposite  ridge,  for 
instance,  occupied  by  the  neat  little  fane  which  has 
been  lately  raised  to  the  memory  of  Archdeacon 
Trench? 

That  monumental  building  is  also  a  handsome 
object ;  but  it  looks  bare  and  incomplete  without 
a  figure  of  the  archdeacon,  whose  person  was  as 
£ne  a  model  for  a  sculptor  as  Flaxman  himself 
would  have  chosen.  The  entrance  to  the  demesne 
of  Lord  Clancarty  opens  upon  this  same  classic 
green ;  and,  contraiy  to  the  general  custom  of  this 
hospitable  quarter  of  the  land^  the  grounds  are  free 
to  the  people,  to  ramble  about  the  broad  avenues 
and  shady  walks,  up  to  the  very  dwelling-house  of 
the  noble  proprietor.  This  is  a  most  acceptable 
privilege  to  the  inhabitants  of  Balllnasloe,  who 
may  account  themselves  fortunate,  when  they 
meet.  In  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  broad,  staring 
sign-boards,  mounted  upon  high  poles,  and  de- 
nouncing the  "  utmost  rigours  of  the  law**  against 
any  one  who  presumes  to  peer  within  the  ugly 
stone  walls  surrounding  the  seats  of  the  Connaught 
gently. 

It  is  alleged  in  excuse  for  this  forbidding  prac- 
tice, that  no  gentlemen  in  the  world  have  better 
reasons  for  not  wishing  their  privacy  to  be  broken 
in  upon ;  but  it  does  appear  most  churlish,  when 
a  man  has  a  few  stunted  trees,  and  a  hawthorn 
hedge  or  two,  that  he  should  interdict  the  sight  of 
them  to  eyes  pained  and  wearied  with  contem- 
plating the  bleak  fields  and  stony  enclosures  which 
constitute  the  general  face  of  nature  in  these  parts. 
To  BO  ridiculous  a  height  do  they  carry  this  form 
of  exdusiveness,  that  places  which  were  once  en- 
closed and  planted,  but  no  longer  bear  a  trace  of 
gentility,  are  still  held  sacred,  and  protected  by 
one  of  those  aristocratic  badges.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oranmore  is  a  great  big  potato-field, 
surrounded  by  a  broken  wall,  close  by  the  entrance 
to  which  a  newly-painted  board,  set  on  high  upon 
the  only  piece  of  timber  that  is  visible  above 
ground,  annotmces  proudly,  that  *'AU  persons 


found  trespassing  within  this  detnesne  will  be  pro- 
secuted as  the  law  directs." 

But  more  than  the  pictuxesqne  and  accessible 
beauties  of  Gkirbally,  or  the  attractions  of  the  busy 
and  thriving  town  adjoining  it,  the  philanthropist 
will  find  the  cleanly  and  oomfortable  dwellingB 
and  well-tiUed  farms  of  the  numerous  tenantry  on 
Lord  Glancarty's  estate  deserving  of  admiration. 
This  is  a  resident  landlord  much  devoted  to  the 
agricultural  improvement  of  his  estate,  which  he 
finds  to  be  consistent  not  only  with  his  own  in- 
terest, but  with  that  of  a  crowded  population. 
Your  systematic  improvers  too  often  begin  their 
course  of  amelioration  by  ^clearing"  the  land; 
that  is,  by  turning  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
people  adrift,  and  making  large  farms.  But  Lord 
Clancarty  found  a  number  of  people  on  his  land  ; 
and  he  seems  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  mend  their 
condition  as  well  as  that  of  the  ground  they  culti- 
vate. He  has,  accordingly,  engaged  an  experienced 
agriculturist,  to  instruct  ihem  in  the  proper  mode 
of  treating  their  small  allotments,  and  in  the  right 
course  of  husbandry  to  make  them  profitable  ; 
and  by  means  of  a  local  Farming  Society,  of  which 
he  is  the  patron  and  chief  contributor,  a  supply  of 
the  best  seeds  is  brought  to  their  doors  from  Scot- 
land, on  cheaper  terms  than  they  have  heretofore 
been  able  to  procure  the  sweepings  and  refrise  of 
the  Dublin  market.  Hence  their  crops  are  more 
abundant,  and  of  a  far  superior  quality  to  what 
they  were  wont  to  be ;  and  their  means  and  com- 
fort are  proportionately  increased.  The  landlord 
himself,  and  his  agents,  see  that  the  tenants  keep 
their  houses  neat,  and  properly  secured  against  the 
rain  and  cold.  The  thatch  is  not  sufiered  to  fall 
into  ruin ;  nor  are  the  windows  stuiFed  with  straw, 
or  blocked  up,  after  the  fashion  of  the  province, 
with  shutters  never  to  be  opened.  They  are  well 
glazed ;  and  the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  walls 
being  regularly  white-washed,  a  cheerful  and  happy 
air  is  imparted  to  these  humble  roofs,  which  it  does 
one's  heart  good  to  contemplate. 

The  sight  of  such  localities  gives  but  little  plea- 
sure to  those  who  grow  fat  upon  popular  discon- 
tent. The  thrifty  and  industrious  are  not  the  tools 
with  which  agitators  find  it  most  convenient  to 
work.  A  dirty,  cheerless,  benighted,  beggarly 
hamlet,  in  an  obscure  comer  of  Lord  Westmeath's 
estate,  turns  out  a  greater  number  of  **  ardent  re- 
pealers," and  of  self-taught  orators,  upon  a  Sun- 
day afternoon,  than  the  whole  of  this  estate  could 
furnish ;  ay,  and  gives  twice  as  largely  to  the  Rent. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  negligent  landlords,  be  they  Whig 
or  Tory,  who  make  Mr.  O'Connell's  fortune,  and 
send  their  countless  myriads  to  magnify  the  power 
and  terror  of  his  name. 

Mr.  O'Coimell  is  aware  of  this,  and  has  set  his 
face  very  emphatically  against  agricultural  im- 
provement. One  of  his  most  favourite  standing 
jokes  is  against  **  Peter  Purcell  and  the  Pigs ;" 
Mr.  Purcell  having  exerted  himself,  with  great 
success,  in  forming  a  General  Agricultural  Society, 
which  has  already  done  much  good,  and  promises 
to  do  much  more,  to  all  ranks  of  persons  engaged 
er  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  soil.  It  answers 
the  ends,  both  public  and  private,  of  agitation,  to 
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repTeMQut  this  AssociatioDy  as  designed  to  fatten 
pigs  and  oxen,  to  the  detriment  of  the  labouring 
people ;  as  if  a  general  exteniuon  of  green  crop 
husbandry  were  not  the  very  best  thing  that  could 
be  devised,  to  ensure  permanent  and  fall  employ- 
ment to  that  class.  But  wherever  the  operations 
of  the  Society  have  been  introduced,  the  absurdity 
of  such  an  aUegation  has  already  manifested  itself. 
It  is  the  old  Irish  lazy-bed  system,  which  causes 
labour  to  be  so  little  prized,  and  so  wretchedly  re- 
munerated ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  people  shall 
acquire  information,  they  will  see  the  benefit  of 
these  improvements,  which  (please  the  Pige  and 
PeUr  PurceU)  must  ultimately  prevail  against 
ignorance  and  dirt. 

All  this^  however,  must  be  received,  with  an  ex- 
press reservation  against  the  clearing  system^  as 
some  landlords  practise  it ;  for  the  first  thing  to 
be  attended  to,  and  the  most  sacred  right  to  be 
preserved,  is  the  right  of  man  to  eat  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  upon  the  land  where  it  pleased 
God  to  give  him  tlie  breath  of  life.  This  must  be 
held  a  right  sacred  and  indefeasible;  and  it  is 
cheering  to  know  that  it  can  be  maintained  and 
preserved  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  most 
profitable  and  enlaiged  systems  of  agricultural 
improvement  that  modem  discoveries  have  brought 
to  light.  Mr.  Blacker  in  Ulster,  and  Lord  Clan- 
carty  and  others  in  this  province,  have  given  it 
the  proof.  The  soil  of  Ireland  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing food  in  abundance  for  three  times  its  pre- 
sent number  of  inhabitants ;  and  of  so  producing 
it  as  to  yield  an  increasing  profit  to  the  owners,  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  which  it  sustains. 

There  are  two  routes  to  Gralway  from  Ballinasloe. 
The  one  through  Aughrim  and  Loughrea,  being  more 
level,  is  taken  by  the  mail-coach,  and  other  public 
conveyances  ;  the  other,  more  picturesque,  lies 
through  Kilconnel  and  Athenry.  The  distance  is 
about  the  same  both  ways ;  and  the  traveller  who 
takes  an  interest  in  tracing  the  vestiges  of  Old  Ire- 
land and  her  past  glories,  will  be  well  repaid  for  a 
few  ups  and  downs  depluSy  by  striking  into  the  latter 
path  for  once  in  a  way.  The  ivy-mantled  ruins  of 
an  abbey  at  Kilconnel  are  extremely  beautiful ;  and 
Athenry,  once  the  capital  of  this  province,  contains 
many  remnants  of  the  olden  time.  Seen  from  a  dis- 
tance it  has  an  imposing  effect,  from  the  extent  of 
the  old  city  wall,  which,  with  its  flanking  towers 
and  moat,  is  wonderfully  perfect.  The  high  road  to 
Tuam  passes  under  an  archway,  surmounted  by  a 
tower,  which  is  called  the  Northgate ;  but  of  a 
real  gate,  there  is  no  more  remaining  than  there 
was  of  Sandalwood  left  at  Cabool.  Near  this  is 
an  ancient  fortress,  which  bears  the  name  of  King 
John^a  Caeile  ;  because,  as  the  local  antiquaries 
insist,  it  was  built  by  Uie  Lackland  lord  of  Ire- 
land himself,  when  he  came  into  Connaught ;  an 
event,  good  reader,  which,  betwixt  you  and  me,  is 
rather  apocryphal. 

There  is,  besides,  a  venerable  abbey,  of  which 
tlie  pictorial  effect  has  been  greatly  marred  by  the 
barbarous  piety  of  some  of  the  Burkes  or  Brownes, 
whose  fi^mily  vaults  are  within  the  chancel,  and 
Fho,  to  protect  the  gilded  ^ppeiy  inlaid  upon 
fMr  tomofy  haye  btocked  np  »U  the  fine  pointed 


arches  of  the  windows  with  solid  masomy.  Still 
it  b  a  fine  massive  building ;  and,  viewed  in  com- 
bination with  the  castle  and  the  parish  charch, 
the  latter  a  handsome  modem  structure  itiiidi 
springs  most  artistically  out  of  the  gray  raiiu  of 
its  Catholic  predecessor,  contributes  materiallj  to 
the  solemn  effect  of  the  distant  view.  For  di^t 
your  view  of  Athenry  must  be,  to  impress  your 
imagination  with  those  deep  and  reverential  feel- 
ings which  its  historical  recollections  csll  up. 
Within  the  walls  all  is  misery  and  meanncfls, 
squalor  and  penury.  This  Place  of  a  Kin^iot 
such  is  its  etymological  designation — is  a  heap  of 
wretched  cabins,  where  Supreme  Dirt  holds  its 
court,  and  the  King  of  the  B^gars  might  mosi  ap- 
prox>riately  keep  his  royal  state  amongst  those 
numerous  princes  and  princesses  of  The  Blood  who 
paddle  in  Uie  streets. 

The  ownership  of  this  place  is  divided  among  so 
many  proprietors,  that  it  is  nobody's  interest  to 
concern  himself  about  its  prosperity  or  take  mes- 
sures  for  its  improvement. 

The  child  whom  many  fiithers  share, 
Bat  seldom  knows  a  father's  oare. 

And  so  it  fares  with  this  Place  of  a  King^  the  lordlv 
Athunree^  where  the  Berminghams  used  to  hoM 
their  feasts  of  fat  things,  and  draw  together  all  the 
spoil  of  the  surrounding  country.  A  leg  of  a  poor 
old  ewe,  nailed  up  to  a  dirty  door-post,  after  serv- 
ing her  generation  through  many  a  year,  repre- 
sented the  whole  outward  and  visible  sign  of  ctfiul 
comforts  available  for  a  population  of  thirteen 
hundred  persons ;  eouh  I  might  say,  for  this  seems 
but  a  lenten  provision  for  so  many  bodies. 

The  employment  of  the  inhabitants  seems  to  be 
on  a  par  with  their  victualling  department  There 
was  a  carpenter  at  work,  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  making  a  coffin,  a  sort  of  mannfiictore 
which  must  always  go  on,  even  in  the  dead  time 
of  the  year ;  and  although  there  was  nothing  norel 
either  in  the  shape  or  in  the  materiel  of  his  work, 
a  round  dozen  of  full-grown  spectators  were  ga- 
thered about,  some  with  pipes  in  their  mouths^  and 
aU  with  hands  in  their  pockets,  to  obeerve  and 
scan  its  progress. 

Hard  by  the  town  is  a  holy  well,  sacred  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  water  of  which,  according  to  the 
most  true  legends,  no  fire  can  warm,  and  which  is 
consequently  endued  with  powers  and  rirtnes  of 
an  extraordinary  kind.  On  the  15th  of  Augnst, 
being  the  day  of  The  Assumption^  pilgrims  resort 
to  this  Bethesda  firom  various  parts  of  the  country, 
to  perform  penances  and  other  religious  exercises 
around  it,  and  to  fasten  votive  rags  upon  a  bosh 
that  overhangs  it.  The  cures  performed  at  these 
holy  wells  have  been  well  described  by  a  wag  of  a 
French  tourist — "  L  aveugle  s'en  retoume  en  mar- 
chant,  le  boiteux  en  parhmt  et  le  sourd  en  Yoyant. 
Si  vous  avez  quelques  infirmity  faitcs  seulement 
sept  fois  le  tour,  et  vous  verrez  ce  qui  en  anirera. 
As  for  the  anti<^oric  properties  of  the  water,  they 
have  been  tested,  meo  perictUo ;  and  a  bowl  of 
punch,  screeching  hot,  was  the  result. 

The  Petty  Sessions  Court  was  sitting,  and  be- 
sides the  usual  average  amount  of  trapais  case*, 
ilri^ing  frpm  the  (umbJe«dowQ  ^c^s  of  the  cons* 
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try,  and  of  pigs  straying  upon  the  highway,  the 
public  Interest  was  excited  by  an  investigation  of 
an  assault  at  a  neighbouring  fair,  which  had  led 
to  a  fatal  encounter  between  the  police  and  the 
country  people.  Two  or  three  attorneys  were  em- 
ployed, one  of  whom  introduced  himself  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  no  indiyidual,  but  of  the  people  at  large, 
in  whose  name  he  exerted  himself  to  cut  short  all 
inquiry,  and  prevent  the  magbtrates  and  the  pub- 
lic from  obtaining  the  slightest  information  as  to  the 
real  facts  of  the  case.  The  affair  had  begun  in  an 
unprovoked  attack  upon  a  young  man,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  court,  a  forced  and  reluctant  witness 
against  his  assailants,  because,  as  he  alleged,  the 
whole  parish  had  threatened  him  with  its  displea- 
sure, should  he  turn  traitor  to  the  people.  The 
said  '^  people"  being,  from  the  days  of  Sir  John 
Davies,  a  most  justice-loving  nation,  had  a  vehe- 
ment desire  to  see  justice  administered  against  cer- 
tain policemen  who  stood  charged,  by  the  verdict  of  a 
coroner  s  inquest,  with  the  crime  of  murder  ;  and 
the  treason  would  be  to  weaken  the  chances  of 
such  a  consummation,  by  damaging  the  credit  of 
a  fellow  who  was  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief — 
fans  €t  origo  malorumy  and  from  whose  assumed 
innocence  the  guilt  of  the  police  would  derive  a 
deeper  and  deadlier  hue.  This  was  the  business 
of  the  learned  gentleman  who  officiated  as  Attorney 
General  for  the  people. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  sign  of  the  times,  that  such 
a  feeling  should  spring  %p  anew,  and  display  itself 
against  a  force  organized  and  employed  to  guard 
the  peace  of  society,  and  who  have  now,  for  some 
years,  stood  on  a  friendly  footing  with  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men.  The  Irish  police  were  at 
one  time  extremely  unpopular ;  but  under  the 
excellent  regulations  of  Lord  Normanby,  the  dis- 
like with  which  the  common  people  looked  upon 
them  had  worn  away.  Of  late,  however,  under 
new  masters,  the  old  jealousy  seems  to  be  reviving; 
nor  is  it  very  strange  that  it  should  be  so,  if  many 
such  things  happen  as  came  out  upon  this  inquiry. 

One  of  the  persons  charged  with  rioting  stated 
to  the  court — and  his  assertion  was  not  denied — 
that  he  had  been  arrested  on  a  Wednesday,  con- 
veyed to  a  distant  station,  and  confined  there  until 
Friday,  when  he  was  brought  up  for  examination 
before  a  bench  of  magbtrates ;  and  thai  his  wrists 
v>erc  confined  ly  double  handcuffs  all  the  time.  Such 
torture  is  enough  to  bring  odium  upon  any  insti- 
tution. If  it  were  used  in  Russia,  our  political 
optimists  would  make  a  fine  talk  about  it,  and 
thank  God  that  we  are  not  as  other  men  are.  But 
being  in  Ireland,  it  did  not  provoke  a  single  in- 
quiry or  observation.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  the 
usual  course  to  secure  accused  persons,  and  keep 
them  in  attendance  upon  the  convenience  of  ma- 
gistrates, under  this  gentle  coercion. 

There  is  a  snug  litUe  hostelrie  in  Athenry,  where 
better  things  than  tough  ewe-mutton  are  served  up; 
and  the  traveller  is  pretty  sure  of  a  pair  of  tolerable 
horses  to  take  him  out  of  the  place  ;  which — after 
a  st^r  of  a  day  or  so— is  about  the  most  agree- 
able accommodation  that  heart  of  man  can  desire. 
A  musical  student,  who  lives  oyer  the  way,  and 
•eemg  to  haye  no  other  earthly  occupation  (h>m 


mom  to  night  than  to  extract  broken  sounds-out 
of  an  asthmatic  fife,  does  not  diminish  the  love  of 
locomotion  in  the  tourist ;  albeit^  John  the  waiter 
protests  that  the  artist  is  one  of  the  most  admired 
performers  of  the  ^  Timperanee  Band" 

Temperance  in  Ireland,  at  this  present  writing, 
means  an  abstinence  from  whisky,  rum,  brandy, 
and  gin ;  and,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  sa- 
crifice, an  unlimited  indulgence  in  parfy-spirit — 
the  most  noxious  and  maddening  devil  of  all.  Old 
Sir  John  Harrington  said  of  *Hhe  Irishry"  in  his 
day,  that  they  were  **  drunk  before  wine,  and  mad 
after."  They  seem  to  be  now  both  mad  and  drunk 
(lymphatic,  at  least)  upon  the  thinnest  of  all  po- 
tations. 

Upon  some  estates  in  this  county,  a  sort  of 
feudal  system  is  kept  up,  of  which  the  people 
loudly  complain ;  although,  for  their  own  sake, 
they  submit  to  it.  It  is  a  very  common  condition 
annexed  to  the  tenure  of  small  farms,  that  the  ten- 
ant shall  leave  his  own  business,  at  any  time  that 
he  may  be  called  upon,  to  plough,  cart,  cut  turf, 
reap,  mow,  or  dig,  for  the  landlord ;  and  the  hire 
which  he  receives  for  these  services  is  considerably 
below  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages.  Thus,  a  shil- 
ling is  the  payment  allowed  by  such  contracts  for 
a  horse  with  a  man  to  lead  it ;  and  they  must  both 
''find  themselves.''  That  is  to  say,  the  horse 
must  be  fed,  and  the  man  too,  and  their  labour  re- 
paid, out  of  that  one  splendid  shilling.  Refusal, 
or  neglect  to  comply  with  such  requisitions,  is 
punished  by  a  heavy  fine,  which  is  rigidly  exacted. 
The  labour  of  a  man  without  a  horse  is  supposed 
to  be  sufficiently  requited  with  sixpence;  and  I 
saw  a  number  of  men  saving  the  harvest  of  a  noble 
lord,  who  were  to  receive  that  mighty  sum,  with- 
out the  addition  (as  they  expressed  it)  of ''  bite  or 
sup." 

Besides  these  stipulated  **  duties,"  as  they  are 
called,  the  same  generous  peer  annexes  penalties  to 
certain  acts,  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  free  coun- 
try generally  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  do  or 
not  to  do,  at  their  own  discretion.  Being  an  anti- 
Malthusian,  he  discountenances  matrimony  within 
his  dominions,  and  visits  the  perpetration  of  it,  if 
the  offender  be  a  male  tenant,  with  a  fine  of  five 
pounds,  payable  to  the  landlord's  exchequer.  The 
introduction  of  a  foreign  son-in-law  to  any  farm- 
stead, is  followed  by  expulsion  of  the  bride,  un- 
less Uie  intruder  bring  a  specified  sum  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  floating  capital  of  the  estate.  That 
naturalizes  him,  and  gives  the  lady  a  plenary  li- 
cense to  ''  be  fruitful  and  multiply.'' 

Oranmore,  within  five  miles  of  Galway,  is  a 
dirty,  straggling  village,  at  the  head  of  a  shallow 
estuary,  wiUi  a  most  rough  and  ragged  bottom  of 
black  stones  and  shingle.  There  is  an  old  square 
castle,  as  black  and  dingy  as  the  shore  itself ;  and 
the  whole  place  has  a  desolate  and  poverty-stricken 
appearance.  Close  to  it,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Clare  hills,  is  a  bathing  village,  called  Renville, 
where,  if  the  accommodation  is  not  of  the  choicest 
kind,  it  is,  at  least,  tolerably  cheap.  A  cottage, 
sufficient  for  a  large  family,  (who  have  no  objec* 
tion  to  lie  three  in  a  bed,)  can  be  had  for  four 
I  pounds  a*iponth ;  and  the  lodgen  are  soppHed. 
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without  additional  charge,  with  milk,  potatoes, 
fuel,  and  what  are  not  inappropriately  denominat- 
ed, some  '*  sticks  of  furniture."  Salthill,  a  snburh 
of  Galway,  on  the  shore  of  its  beautiful  bay,  has 
the  call  over  this  and  all  other  western  dipping- 
places  ;  for  there  do  the  fashion  and  the  haute  no- 
UesM  congregate,  with  their  equipages  and  flaunt- 
ing lireries;  and  there  the  band  doth  play  all 
manner  of  new  music,  from  Somnambula  and 
Semiramide ;  while  the  ancient  tribes  of  Galway, 
intermixed  with  inquiline  yisiter% 

The  Joyces  and  Lynches, 
The  Martins  and  Ffirinches, 
Hie  Kirwans  and  Bnrkes, 
As  grand  as  grand  Torks; 
With  the  Bodkins  and  Blakes, 
All  wonderfiil  shakes, 

walk  up  and  down  upon  the  beach,  **  from  noon  to 
dewy  eye."  Nevertheless,  Renyille  boasts  its  own 
SHtey  with  no  lack  of  boating,  car-driring,  pic- 
nicking, and  every  other  kind  of  long-shore  enjoy- 
ment. The  frequenters  of  this  place  also  possess 
the  advantage  of  access  to  an  extensive  and  very 
well-planted  demesne,  to  whose  trim  walks  and 
noble  sea-views  they  have  free  admission,  through 
the  singular  liberality  of  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
Athy. 

The  immediate  approach  to  Galway  is  a  r^roach 
to  it ;  as  ,it  would  be,  indeed,  to  Timbuctoo.  It 
winds  over  a  bleak  and  ugly  hiH,  flanked  by  a 
dirty  pool,  which  is  all  mud,  unless  when  the  tide 
is  full ;  and  it  passes  through  a  long  defile  of  the 
most  wretched  and  filthy  hoveb.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  outlet  are  chiefly  fishermen,  whose  wives 
and  children  seem  to  have  no  occupation  but  to 
squat  about  the  doors  in  a  state  of  loathsome  lazi- 
ness. Their  dens  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
single  room  of  very  small  dimensions  for  each 
family.  Light  and  air  are  permitted  to  come  in, 
when  the  door  happens  to  be  open ;  but,  at  all 
other  times,  are  hermetically  excluded.  Of  fur- 
niture they  have  none ;  rarely  a  table,  more  rarely 
stUl,  a  chair.  The  floor,  on  which  they  sit,  and 
in  a  comer  of  which  they  "  strew  down  their  [not] 
lonely  pillow,"  is  mud — dry  enough  in  fiiir  weather, 
but  through  the  winter  months  of  about  the  same 
consistency  with  the  street  outside  ;  for,  although 
the  light  and  breath  of  heaven  are  skilfully  kept 
out,  the  rain  is  not.  It  comes  dripping  through 
the  sooty  thatch,  or  flowing  in  tiny  rivulets,  en- 
riched by  liquid  exudations  from  the  dung-heaps. 
Moreover,  those  same  heaps  are,  in  all  weathers, 
more  prodigal  of  ammonia  than  an  agricultural 
econonust  could  at  all  approve  of,  or  a  mere  un- 
chemical  feUow,  who  loves  to  poke  his  nose  into 
queer  odd  places,  take  any  pleasure  in. 

The  annual  rent  extorted  for  one  of  these  styes 
is  forty  shillings;  an  amount  sufficient,  with  a 
week's  labour  of  the  &mily,  to  complete  the  whole 
building  from  the  foundation.  The  persons  who 
traffic  in  this  sort  of  house  property  are  not  the 
lords  of  the  soil.  They  belong  rather  to  the  pav^y 
being  generally  low  men,  who,  in  defiance  of  the 
miblOHng  act  and  its  clauses,  parcel  out  their  lease- 
hold tenements  thus  for  the  reception  of  the  poor. 

But  although  the  landlords  do  not  condescend 


to  deal  in  such  dismal  holes,  they  have  pTOTided 
too  many  candidates  for  them ;  the  demand  hafiog 
greatly  increased  with  the  laiid-eleaiing  syrtra, 
which  has  been  carried  on  lor  some  years  m  In- 
land. The  outcast  population  of  the  Mds  hat« 
been  driven  into  the  towns,  where  starvfttion  aad 

^  iVetiuig  grie^  the  enemy  of  lift," 
make  them  ready  marks  for  infisetioos  disease; 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  have  perished,  ui- 
pitied  and  unrelieved,  in  those  hovels.  To  muj 
a  noble  lord  and  proud  commoner  could  he  traeed 
the  fetid  nastlness  and  foul  cont^on  which  hang 
about  the  outskirts  of  our  larger  towns.  Bat  thb 
h  not  a  fit  subject  of  feshionable  condolence.  The 
taste  of  Ireland  is  said  to  incline  to  wallowisg  in 
the  mire;  and  therefore,  perhaps,  our  imperial 
Parliament,  which  busies  itself  about  the  baffij- 
aired  and  crowded  habitations  of  the  poor  in  Lm- 
don  and  in  Birmingham,  has  bestowed  no  care  oa 
the  lodgings  of  this  people.  It  would  not  be  easr, 
indeed,  to  point  out  how  the  direct  interfiereiice  di 
Parliament  could  much  mend  the  matter.  Tlie 
Poor  Law,  which  was  relied  on  for  checking  the 
evil,  has  proved  a  signal  failure ;  and  unless  a 
more  healUiy  and  benevolent  feeling  can  be  difusd 
among  the  upper  classes,  prompting  them  to  repair 
the  ills  produced  by  their  own  cupidity  and  ambi- 
tion, mere  legislation  can  go  but  a  short  iraj  to- 
wards amelioration.  Mr.  O'Connell's  popular  pUn 
of  **  fbdty  of  tenure  "  could  never  reach  this  miwrr. 
The  famous  fishing  settlement  of  the  CUddagli, 
at  the  western  side  of  Galway,  has  been  so  often 
described,  and  by  such  expert  hands,  that  I  vill 
not  attempt  to  add  new  perfumes  to  so  sweet  a 
violet.  It  is  not  the  romantic  place  which  Inglis 
delighted  to  represent  it ;  yet  there  is  an  air  of 
stout  ruffianism  about  the  brawny,  loose-limbed 
loungers  upon  its  quay,  which  is,  no  donbt,  ex- 
tremely interesting.  They  are  a  v»y  independent 
set  of  fellows;  and  long  claimed  and  exercised 
the  right,  not  only  to  do  what  they  pleased  them- 
selves, but  to  make  every  one  else  do  what  thev 
pleased  too.  Thus,  they  frequently  took  it  into 
their  heads  not  to  go  out  fishing,  because  it  might 
be  unlucky,  or  disagreeable^  or  contrary  to  tfce 
canon  of  some  saint,  of  whom,  perhaps,  the  re^  ^ 
Catholic  Christendom  had  never  heard  the  name : 
for  this  Claddagh  republic  possesses  an  estensi^s 
private  property  in  saints.  And  when  they  took 
those  whims,  it  was  their  good  pleasure,  whicb 
they  signified  in  a  way  quite  unmistakeable,  that 
all  other  maritime  communities  should  take  them 
likewise.  The  fishers  on  the  opposite  coast  d 
Clare  must  not  dare  to  cast  a  net  while  the  Clad- 
dagh boys  held  it  unlucky  to  do  so.  If  they  at* 
tempted  it,  a  squadron  immediately  put  forth,  weu 
manned  and  equipped,  to  cut  their  nets,  or,  in  ease 
of  resistance,  sink  their  boats  in  the  ocean.  Tiu5 
kind  of  sway  continued  to  be  exercised,  without 
dispute,  until  last  year ;  the  good  peojJe  of  ^*J^ 
having  finequently  to  fast  o*  Fridays  for  nwnlte 
together,  on  pulse  and  somq^  maigre;  while  the 
waters  that  washed  their  walla  teemed  with  t^^ 
hots,  soles,  haddocks,  John  Doiys,  and  codfish  bh 
numerable.  All  the  while,  too^  the  orators  at  tie 
Com  Exchange  were  bemoaning  the  decBitf  <rf"* 
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Irish  coast  fisheries  through  Saxon  influence  and 
the  accursed  Union. 

But  about  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Dudley  Persse,  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  thought  he  would  take  some 
fish  outside  the  bay  with  a  trawl-net ;  and  for 
that  puipose  he  embarked  in  a  stout  boat  with  a 
I>arty  of  his  friends^  whom  he  had  armed  to  the 
teeth.  Scarcely  had  he  let  down  his  net,  however, 
when  the  capacious  bay  was  blackened  with  the 
eraft  of  the  Claddagh,  every  boat  of  them  crowded 
with  men,  who,  in  leaving  Galway,  proclaimed 
their  detennination  to  sink  the  whole  party.  Al- 
though this  truculent  design  was  made  public, 
and  from  the  reckless  character  of  the  persons  who 
avowed  it  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  carry- 
ing it  into  execution  if  they  could,  it  was  thought 
strange  that  neither  the  boats  of  the  coast-guurd, 
nor  the  revenue  cutter,  then  lying  in  the  bay, 
stirred  from  their  moorings  to  defeat  it.  It  was 
no  business  of  theirs— not  exactly  within  their 
department— »to  prevent  a  murder  not  purely  con- 
traband ;  and  so  those  punctilious  public  servants 
pointed  their  glasses  to  the  scene  of  action,  and, 
with  the  anxious  citizens,  awaited  the  result.  Mr 
Persee^  in  the  meantime,  hauled  in  his  net,  and 
made  for  the  Clare  coast,  steering  through  the 
midst  of  the  hostile  fleet,  and,  by  good  piloting, 
evaded  the  attempts  of  some  of  the  fishermen  to 
run  him  down ;  whilst  his  companions,  with  their 
guns  pointed,  and  ready  for  action,  kept  several  of 
the  less  daring  at  a  respectful  distance.  In  this 
way  they  effected  a  landing  in  safety,  and  in- 
trenched themselves  within  the  walls  of  a  ruined 
houses  where,  without  firing  a  shot,  they  were 
enabled  to  maintain  theix'  position  against  some 
hundreds  of  baying  assailants^  until  the  police 
came  to  their  rescue.  The  coolness  and  intrepi- 
dity of  this  little  party  reflects  much  credit  upon 
the  bravery  of  the  Galway  gentlemen.  Had  they 
been  trained  campaigners  under  the  command  of 
the  most  experienced  officer,  they  could  not  have 
brought  themselves  off  more  gallantly;  and  if 
they  could  but  inoculate  the  police  with  some  of 
th^  steadiness  in  the  hour  of  danger,  it  would 
conduce  much  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  society. 

That  day's  exploit  was  productive  of  much  good 
to  the  people  of  Galway  and  to  the  Claddagh 
fishermen  tiiemselves :  for  the  government,  which 
had  previously  given  no  heed  to  the  representations 
of  the  inhabitants,  now  sent  a  sloop  of  war  to  this 
port  for  the  protection  of  all  her  Majesty's  subjects 
upon  the  waters ;  and  not  only  the  town,  but  the 
whole  country  for  many  miles  inland,  has  been 
well  supplied  with  fish  ever  since.  The  Claddagh 
CorporttHony  finding  its  monopoly  thus  broken  up, 
has  betaken  itself  to  more  industrious  courses ;  and 
the  saints  have  relaxed  their  rigour  exceedingly, 
nnder  the  influence  of  competition,  to  the  great 
profit  of  their  votaries^  and  to  the  *<  behoof  of  all 
good  Bul^ects.'* 


Here  is  a  noble  dock  worthy  of  the  emporium  of 
the  west ;  but  it  is  sad  to  see  how  empty  it  is. 
Two  or  three  little  barks  from  Glasgow,  taking  in 
oats  for  that  market-— a  trader  between  thb  port 
and  London — and  a  vessel  which  had  taken  out 
emigrants  to  Quebec,  and  was  unloading  its  return 
cargo  of  white  deal,  formed  the  sum  total  of  its 
shipping.  The  wondering  inhabitants  had  scarcely 
ceased  to  wonder  at  a  war  steamer.  The  Cychpsy 
which  had  been  sent  round  a  short  time  ago  from 
the  Shannon,  to  watch  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the 
Repealers.  It  was  the  first  steamer  that  had  been 
seen  in  these  waters;  just  think  of  that.  The 
people  of  Hong  Kong  know  more  about  steam 
navigation  than  the  people  of  Galway ! 

Near  the  dock  is  that  old  fish-market,  which,  if 
I  had  the  pencil  of  a  Wouvermans^  or  whosoever 
he  was  that  painted  Dutch  fish-markets  the  best, 
I  would  gladly  transfer  upon  canvass.  With  its 
steep  broad  stairs  leading  down  to  that  dashing 
river,  in  which  so  many  of  the  pink-legged  daugh- 
ters of  Erin,  dad  in  the  bluest  of  azure,  and 
brightest  of  red^  beetle  their  Sunday  finery ;  and 
with  its  tall  ancient  foreign-looking  houses,  once 
the  dwellings  of  rich  merchants  who  traded  to 
Spain  and  the  Indies ;  and  with  that  old  castle  at 
one  comer  of  the  little  square,  and  that  venerable 
Saxon  arch — (there  is  is  no  mistake  about  ii^U  is 
''Saxon,"  and  the  only  remaining  gate  of  the 
town) — ^this  would  make  a  fine  subject  for  a  fine 
painter.  Titmarsh  offered  at  it;  but  flesh  and 
blood  is  not  transparent;  and,  as  a  crowd  of 
lounging  connoisseurs  gathered  around  him  where 
he  sate,  he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  set 
down  all  things  exactly  as  they  stood.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  for  his  sketch  is,  that  it  is  a 
spirited  unlikeness.  The  next  time  he  visits  Gal- 
way, let  him  try  it  from  the  other  side  of  the 
water. 

Apropos  of  that  very  pleasant  wayfaring  man, 
I  must  tell  him  that  Mr.  Kilroy  of  the  hotel  pleads 
not  guiUy  to  the  impeachment  of  having  served  up 
two  turkeys  upon  one  dish.  It  is  a  peptic  tautology 
with  which  neither  his  conscience  nor  his  carte  can 
reproach  him.  He  acquits  his  humorous  guest 
however  of  all  malice  prepense  in  this  matter,  at- 
tributing the  misstatement  to  national  ignorance, 
which  is  to  be  pardoned,  if  not  pitied.  ''  Mr.  Tit- 
marsh,"  thus  argues  Mr.  Kilroy,  ^  confesses  that 
he  is  a  Coekn^  ;  and  that  is  a  race  not  very  con- 
versant in  the  language  or  the  anatomy  of  birds. 
It  is  most  likely,  therefore,  that  he  mistook  a  pair 
of  boiled  rabbits  smothered  in  onions^  for  the 
bMly-jocks  he  talks  of ;  in  which  case  I  cannot 
but  think  the  gentleman  who  came  in  for  three 
toingiy  was  a  most  ill-used  individual." 

In  that  concluding  observation  of  Mr.  Kilroy's 
I  entirely  ooncury  and  shall  conclude  with  it  for 
the  present. 
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NEW  NOVELS. 
THE  PRESIDENrS  DAUGHTERS.* 


Twelve  volumes  of  new  novels  are  sarely  enough 
for  discussion  in  any  one  sea-side  autumnal  month  ; 
especially  when  the  full  half  of  them  may  he  pre- 
sumed, from  the  character  of  their  authors,  to  he 
the  Slite  of  the  season.    The  first  of  these  Tales- 
on  our  list  is  another  spirited  translation  hy  Mrs. 
Howitt  from  the  Swedish  Romances.    The  Tales 
of  Frederika  Bremer  are  quite  as  well  entitled  to 
this  national  appellation  as  are  Scott's  to  the  name 
of  the  Scottish  Novels. — ^We  take  it  for  granted 
that  all  our  readers  are  hy  this  time  acquainted 
with  The  Neighbours  and  The  Htme,  and  therefore 
eager  to  welcome  another  fiction  from  the  same 
source  ;  which  if,  on  the  whole,  found  less  attrac- 
tive, yet  possesses,  among  its  other  excellencies,  a 
strong  family  resemhlance.    The  former  novels 
appeared  in  two  volumes :  this  one  is  in  three ; 
hut  it  would,  we  think,  have  suffered  no  great  de- 
terioration to  the  English  reader  had  the  Transla- 
tor cut  it  down  to  similar  dimensions,  hy  the  judi- 
cious pruning  of  redundancies  and  excrescences. 
We  have  already  borne  warm  testimony  to  the 
general  power  and  originality  of  this  feminine 
reader  of  the  human  heart ;  this  charming  painter 
of  life  and  manners,  as  they  are  moulded  and  mo- 
dified by  the  social  usages  and  institutions  of  her 
native  country.     In  The  Homey  and  among  7^e 
Neighbours,  she  is  ever  true,  fresh,  healthful,  and 
charming ;  and  even  more  remarkable  for  subtle 
and  delicate  perception  of  the  depths  and  endless 
shades  of  character,  than  for  the  exquisite  instinct 
by  which  she  discriminates  those  evanescent  and 
yet  distinctive  traits  which  manifest  feminine  in- 
dividualities and  idiosyncrasies.    So  is  she  in  The 
Presidents  Daughters;  though  she  has  there  been 
more   frequently  bewildered   or    led  astray   by 
the    mists   of   Crerman    transcendentalism,    and 
tempted  by  the  ultra-romance  and  exaggerated 
intensil^  of  the  modem  French  novelists,  than  in 
her  earlier  works.    These,  if  they  were  not  more 
natural,  were  more  national,  and  also  more  fresh, 
as  well  as  true  to  ordinary  life.    In  The  Neigh- 
bours there  was  a  good  deal  of  story  and  romantic 
incident ;  and  if  there  was  less  in  The  Home,  the 
want  was  not  felt ;  while,  in  the  new  work,  there 
is  no  attempt  at  a  connected  story  of  any  kind, 
and  the  few  striking  episodes  are  generally  forced 
and  extravagant.    The  merits  of  the  work  must, 
therefore,  rest  chiefly  on  detached  scenes  and  pic- 
tures, and  on  its  prevailing  strain  of  thought  and 
sentiment ;  on  its  beautiful  womanly  philosophy 
and  masculine  range  of  observation.-— ^ne  might 
fancy  that  the  author  despised,  in  her  delineations, 
the  usual  resources  of  fable  and  costume,  so  sum- 
marily and  remorselessly  does  she  kill  off  her  person- 
ages ;  getting  rid  of  them  even  by  the  ignoble  and 
wholesale  process  of  cholera.     Her  humble-bom 
girl  of  genius,  her  exalted  artiste,  Angelica,  she 

*  By  Fraderilw  Bnmer.    Tron^ted  by  Mm/ Howitt,  In 
f!kn9  volumes.    London ;  Longmiin  &  Co. 


kills  off  as  unceremoniously  by  consumption;  find- 
ing her,  in  all  probability,  getting  unmanageable. 

The  work  consists  of  two  Tales,  referring  to  the 
daughters  of  the  President ;  though  the  sisteis,  as 
we  are  allowed  to  see  them,  have  in  their  lives  little 
more  connexion  than  if  they  had  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent families.  The  President  is  a  widower,  and 
the  governess  whom  he  gives  to  his  daughters  be- 
comes the  enthusiastic  friend  and  biographer  of  her 
pupil  Adelaide,  the  fascinating  heroine  of  the  fint 
story.  The  Tale  opens  with  the  father  indoctri- 
nating the  new  governess  with  hb  notions  of 
"  Woman's  sphere,"  with  his' conventional  princi- 
ples and  precepts  of  female  education : — 

**  And  my  dearest  Mamselle  Rdnnqnist,"  added  the 
President,  persuasively  and  impressfrely,  laying  his  hud 
on  my  arm, ''  remember  particularly,  for  Heaven's  nke, 
no  miracles  of  my  girls — ^no  miracles  !  I  will  not  hire 
them  brilliant  or  vain  ladies,  nor  learned,  proud,  and  (ks 
dantic  women;  but  simple,  reasonable  creatures,  good 
wives  and  mothers — that  is  what  I  will  have  them  to  be ! 
Accomplishments  they  may  have,  but  only  for  titeirovn 
amusement  and  that  of  others;  to  hear  virtuosos  I  would 
much  rather  go  to  the  concert  and  pay  my  dollar.  As 
to  reading,  above  all  things  let  them  read  no  more  tfaaa 
is  just  necessary  for  them  to  be  able  freely  and  easil^r  to 
converse  on  the  subjects  most  current  in  society.  All 
reading  beyond  that,  and  all  connoisseurship,  are  disad- 
vantageous to  a  woman,  and  snatch  her  from  the  sphere 
in  which  alone  she  can  gain  esteem,  or  benefit  societj. 
The  late  Frederika,"  continued  he,  whilst  a  tear  rose  ia 
his  eye,  '<  my  late  wife,  held  as  a  principle  in  her  daugh- 
ters' education  to  concede  something,  certainly,  to  tbe 
capricious  taste  of  the  times  in  female  education;  hut, 
on  the  other  side,  never  to  efface  aught  of  the  ori^iosl 
form  which  she  considered  as  appointed  by  the  Creator 
for  the  existence  and  very  being  of  woman;  and  that 
consists" — and  the  President  laid  a  strong  emphasis  on 
every  word — "  in  quiet]domesticity,  mildness,  order,  cob- 
sideration  for  others,  severity  towards  herself,  indostry, 
skilfulness,  and  the  power  of  being  agreeable  in  society 
as  well  as  in  the  every-day  life  of  home.  Every  kind  of 
pomp  and  ostentation;  all  kinds  of  display  before  uj 
species  of  public  (now,  Heaven  knows,  so  comnoa 
among  our  women !)  were  rejected  by  her;  and  she  ew- 
sidered  that  a  woman  could,  in  her  &mily  circle  alofie, 
be  happy  as  a  good  daughter  and  tender  wife  and  mother, 
pleasing  to  her  Maker,  and  useful  to  her  f^Uow-crei- 
tures 

"  The  education  of  my  two  elder  dangfaters,"  continn- 
ed  the  President, "  is  nearly  completed.  Edla  is  twcntr; 
Adelaide  seventeen.  They  require  now,  more  than  ercr, 
at  their  entrance  into  the  world,  a  guiding  friend.  My 
two  little  darlings,  on  the  other  hand,  Nina  and  Mim, 
require  to  be  taught  everything  from  the  A  B  C.  They 
are  all  to-day  gone  to  dine  at  my  sister-in-law*8 ;  hot  I 
expect  them  home  every  moment.  I  long  to  introdore 
them  to  you." 

The  govemess  and  her  pupils  went  to  a  party.  It 
was  a  brilliant  and  fashionable  one,  at  which  many 
distinguished  persons  had  assembled ;  and  then  the 
President,  so  averse  in  theoiy  to  his  daughters  heiar 
exhibited,  and  engaging  in  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  life,  thus  betrays  the  troe  man  : — 

The  lady  of  the  house  came  forward,  with  a  note  in 
her  hand  and  a  disturbed  countenance. 

'*  What  shall  we  do!"  said  she, <* we  shall c«t do Gf 
latea.  Little  Eva  has  fallen  ill  and  cannot  ooss.  G^d 
heavens  {  where,  where  shall  we  ind  a  Oalalta  f '^  wd 
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so  E&ying,  her  eyes  went  qnestioniiig  round  the  room, 
and  rested  on  Angelica;  and  then  boUi  Bhe  and  Baroness 
Palmln  began  to  entreat  her  to  take  upon  herself  little 
Eva's  part. 

The  President,  howerer,  at  this  moment  came  sud- 
denly up  to  me  and  whispered  earnestly,  *^  Cannot  Ade- 
laide— cannot  Adelaide  be  Galatea  V* 

I  fell  as  if  from  the  clouds  at  a  proposition  apparently 
so  in  opposition  to  his  and  "  the  late  Frederika's  prin- 
ciples;" but  seeing  that  he  was  really  in  earnest,  I 
merely  answered, ''  I  daresay  she  can;"  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  Baroness  turned  from  the  obstinately  refus- 
ing Angelica  to  the  President,  to  ask  his  daughter  for 
the  Galatea. 

The  thing  was  soon  arranged.  **  It  will  be  wonderful 
to  be  dead,  and  then  again  to  be  living,"  said  Adelaide; 
**  Hearen  grant  that  I  may  only  keep  my  gravity  !" 

The  scene— or  pantomime,  was  acted  to  admira* 
tion  ;  and  before  the  lovely  representative  of  Gala- 
tea had  been  warmed  into  life.  Count  Alarik  was 
ages  gone  in  love  for  the  heavenly  statue,  vivified 
by  the  power  of  human  love.  The  governess,  who 
had  already  conceived  a  warm  and  devoted  affec- 
tion for  Adelaide,  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  for 
her  neighbour  a  gentleman  who  knew  all  about 
the  remarkable  Count ;  and  while  he  ate  and  chat- 
tered, she  learned  a  good  deal  of  the  predestined 
hero  and  lover  : — 

**  Count  Alarik  W.,"  said  he,  "  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent and  extraordinary  men  that  I  know.  He  served 
with  distinguished  bravery  in  the  German  war.  When 
peace  was  made  for  Sweden,  he  retired  from  the  army 
and  withdrew  altogether  from  the  world,  devoting  him- 
self to  science  and  philosophy,  on  an  old  family  estate, 
which  had  come  to  his  hands  in  a  ruinous  condition  and 
loaded  with  debt don't  bum  yourself  with  the  bouil- 
lon I    Ah  !  I  see  you  have  cold  milk to  satisfy  the 

demands  of  needy  creditors,  he  sold  whatever  valuables 
he  had  inherited  ttom  his  forefathers,  and  lived  for  many 
years  in  extremely  narrow  circumstances;  nay,  he  was 
even,  I  believe,  poor.  Now,  however,  he  has  improved 
his  lands;  which,  after  all,  are  not  large,  and  make  no 

CroBflus  of  him O  !  oysters,  oysters  !  thank  Heaven  ! 

and  the  most  delicious  grouse !  this  a  la  daube  is  the 

hostess's  cro¥ni ! they  say  now  that  he  is  come  out 

iuto  the  world  again  to  look  about  for  a  rich  wife ;  but 
I  don't  believe  it." 

'« And  why  not !"  asked  I. 

"  Madeira  or  port  wine,  my  most  gracious  ! He  is 

not  the  man,"  continued  my  neighbour,  as  he  filled  his 
glass.  **  Not  that  I  think  there  is  anything  wrong  in  a 
mail  looking  for  money  and  a  wife  at  the  same  time — I 
am  just  doing  the  same  myself— but  Alarik  has  his  own 
notions.  He  is  an  uncommon  and  an  excellent  man— a 
tme  lion-nature,  and  I  have  only  one  thing  against  him; 
that  he  is  too  peculiar,  too  obstinate,  and  even  severe  to 

harshness  against  the  weaknesses  of  others poached 

eggs  and  mushrooms — a  little  weak. 

**  They  say  now,  that  he  is  to  marry  the  President's 
step-daughter,  Countess  Augusta  U.  Well,  she  is  hand- 
some, and  extremely  rich,  and  does  not  seem  very  much 
to  hate  him;  but,  after  all,  I  know  a  wife  that  would 
suit  him  better cold  pike  with  shrimp  sauce al- 
most too  salt ^aj  !  aj  !" 

**  And  who  then  is  it  1"  asked  I. 

**  Just  that  good,  beautifiil  angel  to  whom  he  is  now 
talking." 

I  looked  and  saw  Count  Alarik  leaning  over  Adelaide's 
chair;  they  were  both  laughing. 

**  Faith,  a  handsome  couple,"  continued  my  neighbour. 

'*  No,  but  this  is  pleasant !  I  have  not  seen  him  laugh 
so  heartily  since  his  brother's  death.  Now,  let  us  look 
a  little  at  the  rest  of  the  good  people  here.  What  lux- 
ury in  toilette  and  eating  !  our  finances  must  suffer;  we 

must  be  ruined,  all  and  every  one  of  us  ! what  is  this 

again  t  Fowls  with  oyster  sauce  !  for  the  second,  third, 
fonrth  times,  welcome,  ye  oysters  !  One  cannot  live 
without  oysters  I— »-Do  you  sec  that  pale,  fine  counte- 


nance, expressive  both  of  talent  and  goodness,  and  who 
contemplates  that  lovely  Miss  Adelaide  with  such  sin-  * 
cere  admiration  1  Can  you  believe  that  fortune  and 
the  world  have  done  all  they  could  to  spoil  her,  and 
have  not  succeeded  I  She  never  ceases  to  forget  herself 
for  others.  That  young  man  standing  behind  her  chair 
there,  seems  to  have  very  kind  intentions  towards  her. 
.....  And  there  is  Aunt  Gunilla  in  a  turban,  than 
which  Mahomet  could  not  have  a  finer  1  Twenty  years 
ago,  a  little  girl  who  was  fed  on  morning  dew  and  pars- 
ley, and  now  a  great  lady — is  it  not  quite  wonderful  that 
we  mean  quite  a  different  thing  when  we  say, '  a  great 
lady,'  to  what  we  mean  when  we  say, '  a  great  man  V — 
she  eats  with  a  keen,  connoisseur's  tongue  from  every 
dish,  and  thinks  meanwhile  on  her  supper  next  week;  I 

hope  she  will  invite  me  ! pudding !  That  was  a  pity  ! 

No,  I  thank  you  1 Baroness  B.  is  charmingly  beau- 
tiful this  evening — and  her  husband,  as  usual,  jealous  of 
that  little  fair  gentleman,  who  certainly  never  thought 
of  anything  wrong,  but  who  has  become  the  man's  btte 
noire.    Look  at  that  betrothed  pair  who  have  flitted 

through  the  honeymoon  before  the  bridal ^hem  !  aj  ! 

aj  I  there,  two  servants  came  in  contact !    Preserve  the 

roast ! 1  am  sorry  for  that  young  woman;  she  tries 

to  be  gay,  but  is  pale,  and  scarcely  can  eat;  and  that  be- 
cause her  husband  sits  at  the  card-table,  and  takes  the 
food  from  the  mouths  of  his  children,  or  others,  which  is 
no  better.  Look  at  the  Mamselles  T.,  who  are  eating 
turkey,  and  giggling  I  and  their  father,  who  swallows 
them  with  his  eyes,and  thinks  nothing  on  the  whole  earth 
so  charming  as  his  daughters.  '  They  are  wonderful,  won- 
derful !'  he  says.    A  happy  fkmily  ! you  will  drink,  I 

hope,  a  glass  of  negus  1  See,  here  we  have  an  Etna  ! — 
admire  in  this  ice-cake  the  power  of  art  to  unite  cold 
and  heat,  and,  by  means  of  the  agreeable,  to  destroy  the 

appetite,  which  is  such  an  especial  means  of  health 

look,  now,  how  anxiously  mamma  yonder  winks  to  her 
young  daughter  not  to  eat,  and  how  dutifully  she  lays 
down  the  spoon  which  was  just  at  her  lips — such  a  daugh- 
ter would  just  suit  me.  We  have  really  a  very  fine  col- 
lection of  people listen,  what  a  noise  and  hum,  just 

like  a  bee-hive  when  it  is  about  to  swarm.  It  is  really 
wonderful  how  people  are  capable  of  talking  so  inces- 
santly.  The  women  really  dress  themselves  well  in 

our  days;  elegance  without  extravagance,  an  agreeable 
medium,  with  the  exception  of  what  regards  arms,  and 
that  strikes  both  my  eyes  and  my  shoulders.  But  see 
the  heads  of  the  young  ladies,  how  beautiful  they  are 
with  their  uncovered  hair." 

The  above  is  a  bit  of  genuine  life  in  Sweden,  or, 
for  that  matter,  anywhere  else  in  civilized  Europe. 

The  President,  we  have  seen,  hesides  his  own 
fair  daughters,  had  a  step-daughter,  a  young,  rich, 
and  beautiful  widow,  whom  the  world  gave  to 
Count  Alarik,  and  who  had  no  secret  dislike  to 
this  destination.  She,  besides,  knew  her  sister  to 
be  engaged  to  another,  a  fair  young  man,  to  whom 
the  governess,  to  her  great  perplexity,  had  heard 
Adelaide  familiarly  caU  out  at  the  evening  party, 
*'  Be  quiet,  dear  Otto  ;  get  away,  dear  Otto."  Her 
first  question,  on  coming  home,  was  who  this  dear 

Otto  might  be. 

"Otto  I"  exclaimed  Adelaide;  '^ young  Otto,  my 
cousin  and  my  betrothed." 

"  Betrothed  !"  repeated  I,  with  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  for  long.  We  have  grown  up  together,  and  we 
played  as  children  at  being  lovers." 

'*  Joke  may  become  earnest,''  said  the  President,  sig- 
nificantly. 

Adelaide  did  not  reply,  but  bit  her  under  lip,  which 
afterwards  swelled  like  a  cherry,  as  wilful  as  pretty. 

At  another  party  we  are  introduced  to  most  of  the 
leading  personages  of  the  Tale.  Here,  too,  was  An- 
gelica, the  girl  of  exalted  genius,  the  young  inspired 
painter,  and  her  noble  patroness.    Angelica's  elo- 

i  <|i]cnt  discoiirse  op  Genius  and  liigh  Alt  c^nvevs  au 
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apt  idea  of  ou«  phAse  of  Frederika  Bremei^ft  noyelsy 

which,  though  indicative  of  a  beantifol  power,  is 
not  in  her  most  original  or  felicitous  manner,  and 
certainly  not  in  that  which  has  either  created,  or 
will  increase  her  popularity  at  the  quiet  fireddes 
of  England. 

"Bat  in  truth,''  asked  the  Countess,  '^ if  Art  be  so 
little,  what  then  is  Genius  f* 

"  A  brilliant  meteor,"  said  a  bright  head. 

"  Why  does  the  earth  pay  homage  to  it  as  to  a  god  V* 
asked  some  one. 

^  Man  loves  the  light  that  dazzles  him,**  said  the 
Countess :  "  and  I  think  that,  after  a  calm  examination, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Grenius  actually  has 
been  of  any  benefit  to  the  world.  The  industrious  citizen; 
the  tranquil  thinker ;  the  good  man,  work  more  for  the 
wellbeingof  society  at  large  than  the  most  brilliant  genius.** 

"  We  will  look  at  this  a  little  nearer,'*  said  Countess 
Natalie ;  "  let  us  inquire  now  what  Qenius  has  done  for 
the  world  and  for  mankind."  Wilh  these  words  die 
looked  at  Angelica,  and  all  eyes  were  at  once  turned  on 
the  young  girl,  who  seemed  to  be  influenced  by  an  ex- 
traordinary emotion.  She  had  risen  fh>m  her  seat,  and 
went  with  gentle  steps  torwdird  into  the  circle  of  people 
who  had  gathered  round  an  altar  of  rariegated  marble, 
which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  rotunda^  and  upon 
which  was  placed  the  lute-player  of  Thorwaldsen.  Her 
countenance  became  paler  and  paler ;  her  eye  gleamed 
darkly,  a  light  shudder  passed  through  her  delicate 
frame,  and  she  was  obliged  to  support  herself  against 
the  altar,  where  she  stood  for  a  moment,  and  appeared 
as  if  .listenhig  to  words  which  were  inaudible  to  other 
ears.  All  looked  at  her  with  astonishment,  except  Miss 
Greta,  who  turned  away  with  an  expression  of  displea- 
sure, saying  to  herself,  as  she  withdrew,  ^  What  purpose 
can  this  answer  t  I  cannot  endure  such  things  ^and  yet 
I  like  the  girl,  notwithstanding.** 

Count  Alarik  advanced  to  uie  young  enthusiast,  and 
repeated,  with  a  voice  which  demanded  an  answer, 
Countess  Natalie's  question — '*  Tell  us,  Angelica,  what 
does  Genius  do  for  the  world  V* 

Angelica  looked  at  him ;  her  eves  appeared  larger 
than  common,  they  glanced  quickly  round,  her  breast 
heaved,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Her  soul  was 
too  ftdl ;  she  suffered,  and  was  overcome  by  the  mighty 
spirit  within  her.  At  length  she  spoke,  but  it  was  not 
calmly ;  her  thoughts  came  lightning-like,  and  in  broken, 
disordered  phrases. 

"  It  gives  joy,  joy  to  the  world !  joy  to  every  human 
soul !  Light  in  the  past;  strength  in  the  present,  and 
hope  for  ^  ftitore  ! 

"  Have  yon  seen  the  graves  and  the  ruins  of  the  earth  I 
Have  you  seen  races  of  men  and  thrones  disappear  1 
seen  how  they  who  have  performed  heroic  deeds  and 
works  of  love  have  sunk  into  the  silent  grave ;  how  ashes 
cover  the  magnificent  temple ;  how  mists  lie  dreamingly 
on  the  tombs  of  heroes ;  how  all,  all  pass  away  from  ex- 
istence 1 

"  Bat  who  is  he  that,  with  a  ilaming  glance^  dissipates 
the  mist,  and  makes  the  dead  rise  again  in  renewed 
forms !  The  immortal  bard,  who  preserves  the  memory 
of  nations ;  who  sings  their  combats ;  their  victories ; 
their  wounds ;  their  acquired  treasures,  and  makes  one 
period  the  inheritor  of  another  t  who  makes  us  weep 
over  the  sorrows  and  rejoice  at  the  glory  of  a  thousand 
years  ago  1  Clear  dawn  over  a  world  else  sank  in  dark- 
ness--Genitts,  that  art  thou  1 

**  When  Genius  speaks,  the  breast  of  the  people  ex- 
pands ;  it  breathes  higher  and  freer ;  aotioos  of  goodness 
and  of  bravery  are  through  a  thousand  years  tlM  reecho 
of  his  words.  When  Genius  speaks,  the  hearts  of  the 
people  throb,  and  immortal  words  which  lay  there  slum- 
bering, awake.  Mankind  looks  upward,  recognises  his 
nobler  self,  and  becomes  better,  kinder,  and  happier. 

**  And  when  a  people  bleed ;  when  a  deep  wound  has 
been  given  to  its  heart ;  when  it  seems  as  tf  its  strength, 
its  freedom,  its  noblest  life  must  perish  under  the  hand 
of  the  executioner,  who  is  it  that  yet  speaks  of  better 
days,  that  raises  again  the  fallen  eagle,  and  lets  his  eye 


tan  towards  that  of  ihtaiemaliimt  Gottfcitar«ftki 
fkllen,  seer  and  prophet  of  the  seereti  cf  God,  Gciiti% 
haUtotheel 

«  Deep  mists  gather  over  the  earth.  Ttat  an 
antnmn  nights  In  which  every  star  Is  hidd«i  is  hetio, 
in  which  the  heart  of  man  slekens  at  life, at  hiauMl^a 
all  around  him.  No  animated  feeling  dwells  la  hu  ii* 
mostsonl;  no  tear  Is  In  his  eye;  wherever hs tomb 
night — and  the  night  is  peopled  with  daik  sad  Udwu 
shadows— the  reiy  air  which  ht  hreathas  inffocitsi 
Bat  see  !  who  lightens  from  the  dond  and  mUMthi 
nifht  clear ;  and  reveals  the  feir  genii  who  had  Udda 
behind  the  dead,  and  now  beekon  to  him  and  nOit 
It  Is  Genius— it  is  the  great  artist  t  His  li^^lsiag-bett 
has  tOQohed  the  heart  of  the  unhappy ;  he  has  «^  and 
Is  oomferted ;  yet  one  mora  beam,  one  mote  e^Mtial 
vision,  and  he  looks  upward  witii  strength  and  hops! 

«  Who  Is  it  that  glorifies  nature  t  Who  is  it  that  1nde^ 
stands  her  langoage,  reads  Ae  quiet  hymns  of  thefioira% 
and  seises  upon  thought  in  the  bird's  song  I  Who  is  it  that 
hears  the  spirits  of  the  mountuns  and  the  floods;  tbt 
hears  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  in  the  rolUng  thuda ; 
In  the  murmuring  forest^  and  interprets  fer  bhui  God^ 
word  in  nature  1 

^Thon  marvel,  then  life  in  life,  thon  su^^haadtkat 
linkest  time  with  eternity ;  ever  renewing,  ever  piodi- 
cing  ^wer ;  thou  who  seest  the  path  of  the  sub  and  tb 
workmg  of  the  heart  of  man ;  thou  who  searehert  od 
the  essence  of  the  Divmity,  and  the  life  of  the  Ihlli 
floweiv-we  comprehend  thee  not,  bat  ws  kasw  mil 
whom  thou  art  1 

^Blessed  are  they  whom  God*s  ligjktaiifi  tun- 
pierce  I"  continued  iuigelioa,  with  Increaang  yet  ctv 
cahner  inspiration.  ^Blessed  they  iriio  give  forth  tkii 
lightning  to  the  world,  and  thai  die  1  Who  ia  thi 
happy,  the  great,  the  enviable,  on  earth  I  Is  it  attki 
who  gives  to  human  nature  that  enlightened  btutj 
which  he  drew  from  its  breast ;  who,  hone  apwiidi  by 
his  genius,  ascends  to  heaven  to  fetch  thenee  fin  wiih 
which  he  wiU  kindle  the  nations  t 

«  A  human  life-a  little  hamaa  lifo-a  life  tf  a  tor 

years— and  to  Uve  in  this  fer  sn  isunortatity— to  hnatbi 
fire  into  the  hearts  of  millions  of  hnman  beiags-s  b- 
man  life— so  little  and  yet  so  vast !  How  wsadtriiili 
how  glorious  \  How  sweet  the  lot  to  live  fer  a  wsild, 
and  to  die  for  the  immortally  beantiM  en  euth!  0 
that  it  might  be  nuae  I" 

Tean  of  ardent  longing  streamed  down  the  sew  gisv* 
ing  cheeks  of  Angelica. 

'<Is  it  for  renown  !"  asked  Count  Alsnk,  vitfa  a 
searehing  glaaee. 

^  And  would  this  renown  make  yon  happisr,  As* 
geliea  I"  inquired  the  elderiy  lady  with  the  geatie  o«n- 
tenanoe;  ^  would  it  hers  make  yon  mere  belorsd  b| 
your  friends !  would  yon  actually,  vrith  all  Aii  stoviiV 
for  millions,  make  one  hnman  being  happier !  0  Ai- 
geUca  i  Is  there,  indeed,  a  nobler  lot  on  earth,  a  let  mM 
is  more  worthy  to  be  striven  after  by  a  wemsa's  baai^ 
than  that  of  beug  the  whole  and  entire  hiffUMSisfMt 
being  t" 

Angelica  looked  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  ethfrof 
the  speakers ;  a  eloud  dimnaed  her  brow,  bat  H  q«cti| 
passed,  and  she  said  to  Count  Ahunk,  «  Mo,  aot  fer  thi 
sake  of  renown.  If  I  should  ever  sneoeed  in  piedacaf 
a  masteipieee,  and  time,or  the  hand  of  an  ensmyabos|d 
e&ce  my  name  from  the  picture,  I  woald  not  esaphn 
if  the  work  of  my  hand  and  of  tKfBMkHft^taij^ 
mankind." 

To  the  elderly  lady  she  said,  with  a  low  voiee  asd  a 
lookof  humility,  « I  do  not  kaowwhethtf  I  ibooM  be 
happy ;  I  only  know  one  thfaig,  thai  I  mast  obey  tbs 
voiee  whieh  reqaim  fren  wm  that  I  sheoU  strife  siter 
the  imawrtal  ia  art.  God  must  diifesa  aqr  ^^  **  ^ 
seesbestl" 

''And  have  yoa  weighed,"  asked  OMUit Alarik, ad- 
vamshig  towards  her,  << aU  the  diflloallies  el  year  pstti 
GenerM  opinion,  poverty,  your  sex,  which  faewaia  » 
acquisition  of  a  grounded  kaewiedge  all,  sll  wiU  rM" 
your  steps.  Listen  to  wiser  counsel,  Angelina  JXtta 
yourself  according  to  the  taste  aa^  the  areaMtnieai " 
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the  iiiMi.  Do  not  BtriT6  to  aiialn  to  the  ideal ;  paint 
poriraitSy  little  scenes  out  of  eyery-day  life,  and  yon  will 
become  rieh,  ¥rill  Uto  tranquil,  loTed,  and  esteemed." 

**  I  can  eadoie  hnager,"  said  Angelica,  looking  at  him 
calmly  and  fixedly ;  and  the  cenanre  of  the  world  I  do 
not  hear  I  it  wonld  be  orerpowered  by  a  mightier  Toice 
within  my  own  hreaet«  Striying  after  the  highest  only 
will  I  Uve  !" 

**  And  if  you  should  fitil  1  if  yon  should  be  deceiTed  in 
your  own  powen !" 
^  Then  may  God  be  merciiiil  to  me,  and  let  me  die  !*' 
''And  wherefore  this  ambition!  A  less  degree  of 
perfection  also  giyes  joy,  and  the  good  and  the  b^utlful 
live  also  in  the  humbler  spheres  of  life,  and  there  are 
they  more  accessible." 

**  The  highest  1  the  highest  1"  exclaimed  Angelica'; 
'^  I  wiU  liye  and  die  striying  after  the  highest  I" 

**  Yon  haye  the  tme  artist-soul,"  said  Count  Alarik, 
delighted ;  and  clasping  her  slender  waist,  he  lifted  her 
standing  upon  the  altar.  The  lute-player  sate  with  a 
heayenly  smile  at  her  feet,  as  if  ready  to  sing  her  praises. 
A  murmur  of  approbation  and  pleasure  was  heard  from 
the  bystanders. 

The  Miss  Greta  spoken  of  is  a  laughing 
philosopher,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  delineations 
in  the  Tale.  She  is  shrewd,  sensible,  nataral,^and 
with  a  merry  and  pleasant  satiric  humour ;  which 
only  sports  with  yanities,  hypocrisies,  and  affecta- 
tions ;  and  she  is  possessed  of  a  generous  mind,  and 
a  warm  and  true  heart.  Among  so  many  high- 
flown  personages.  Miss  Greta  admirably  sustains 
her  cheerful  and  useful  character,  the  patroness  of 
no  one,  yet  the  friend  of  every  friendless  being ;  **  a 
creature  not  too  wise  or  good  for  human  nature's 
daily  food ;"  a  merxy  laugher  at  the  sentimental 
pretenders,  and  a  foil  to  those  pure  etherial  natures, 
which  yet  require  some  balance  of  mother  earth  as 
a  counterpoise  to  their  exaltation.  She  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  following  scene  :— 

Miss  Greta  lay  on  a  sofa  and  trimmed  her  nails  with 
a  little  pair  of  tongs,  and,  exactly  as  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  put  on  her  five  little  gold  watches,  which  her 
waiting-woman  handed  to  her  silently  and  respectftdly, 
when  some  one  came  to  propose  a  walk  to  her  with  a 
part  of  the  company. 

^  What  is  the  use  of  it  I"  demanded  Miss  Greta,  who 
was  no  great  friend  of  walks  and  fine  scenery.  The 
weather  was  too  warm,  too  cold ;  she  had  no  wish  for 
it,  &c.,  &c 

Miss  Greta  was  not  in  the  best  humour  in  the  world, 
and  it  did  not  particularly  please  her  to  find  that  her 
walking  companion  was  Miss  Pelan — called  by  her  ae- 
quaintaace  Pellan — ^who  was  continually  getting  into  ec- 
stasies with  everything  that  she  saw.  Oa  her  part,  how- 
ever, she  had  a  great  fancy  for  Miss  Greta,  who  was  by 
no  means  fiattered  by  it. 

**  Gracious  !  how  beautiful  it  is  here !"  exclaimed  Bliss 
Pelan;  **  what  masses  of  trees !  what  a  variety  of  green  1 
what  a  serene  sky  I  Ah,  dearest  Miss  Greta,  is  it  not  here 
like  Eden  1" 

^  I  do  not  know;  I  never  was  there/'  answered  Miss 
Greta,  drily. 

Some  of  the  company,  but  I  know  not  who,  turned 
the  conversation  on  sel^sacrifioes.  The  greater  number 
declared  that  nothing  was  easier  than  the  performance 
of  these  so-much-extolled  actions;  that  it  was  perfectly 
natural  to  give  one's  life,  one's  comfort,  for  one's  friend 
— nay,  even  for  one's  enemy.  No  one  was  more  xealous 
about  self-saciifice  than  Miss  Pelan.  She  declared  that  she 
should  quite  despise  herself  if  she  could  hesitate  even  for 
a  moment  in  risking  her  life  to  save  that  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture. "  What  is  the  body  1"  said  she,  ^  but  a  garment 
which  sooner  or  later  one  must  cast  off  I"  and  at  this 
she  shook  herself.  ''Should  one  hesitate  a  moment  in 
exposing  it  to  danger  if  a  lugher  duty  demanded  it ! 
Impossible — for  me,  at  least,  impossible  I" 

Miss  Greta  was  the  only  one  who  said  not  a  word. 


We  now  came  to  a  little  opening.  At  the  foot  of  a 
rock  we  saw  a  slender  white  figure  lying  under  Uie  trees 
among  the  flowers  of  the  grass.  We  instantly  recognised 
Angelica  by  her  lovely  hair ;  she  slept  with  her  head 
resting  on  her  arm,  and  a  book  beside  her.  Eyery  one 
exclaimed  at  the  beautifyil  sight,  and  at  the  romance  of 
it.  They  could  fkncy  themselves  in  the  fairest  days  of 
poesy,  when  the  nymphs  of  the  wood  revealed  themselves 
to  mortals. 

**  I  wish  her  joy  of  the  many  insects  that  will  be  crawl- 
ing on  her,"  said  Miss  Greta. 

At  this  moment  we  heard  a  horrible  roaring;  and  an 
infuriated  bull,  with  fiery  eyes  and  bloody  muzzle,  dashed 
through  the  brushwood  towards  the  company,  on  the  very 
side  where  Angelica  lay.  Everybody  fled  in  haste  and 
terror,  without  thinking  on  Angelica;  and  nobody  fled  so 
hastily,  and  sprang  so  desperately  over  stocks  and  stones, 
as  Miss  Pelan;  nay,  indeed,  she  pushed  aside  her  friend 
Miss  Greta,  and  made  a  leap  over  Angelica,  whom  she 
must  have  mistaken  for  a  block  of  wood.  Miss  Greta 
alone  ran  to  Angelica,  and  called  upon  her  to  save  her- 
self. Angelica  sprang  up,  light  as  a  young  roe;  but  at 
the  same  moment  sprained  her  ancle,  and  could  not  ad- 
vance another  step.  Pale  as  death,  she  reseated  herself 
on  the  grass. 

''  Run;  for  Heaven's  sake,  fly ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Greta. 
^  Are  you  bewitched !    Quick,  quick  !— make  haste." 

''I  cannot;  I  have  sprained  my  foot,"  said  Angelicay 
in  a  trembling  voice. 

^  Indeed ! — in  the  name  of  Heaven  !"  said  Miss  Greta* 

The  bull  came  now  upon  them  with  ftiU  fury;  and  at 
that  moment  Miss  Greta  becoming  at  once  perfectly 
calm,  placed  herself  between  Angelica  and  the  maddened 
animal,  and  took  off  her  shawl,  as  she  said  to  herself,  **  I 
cannot  say  that  I  should  find  it  at  all  pleasant  to  bo 
tossed." 

The  next  instant  the  bull,  with  stooping  head,  dashed 
towards  them,  and  with  admirable  presence  of  mind  she 
threw  her  red  shawl  over  his  horns,  so  that  he  took  a 
leap  on  the  other  side  of  Angelica^  and,  blinded  and 
ragiag,  hurried  onwards. 

Fearless  and  calm,  Miss  Greta  turned  now  to  Angelica* 
who  had  nearly  fainted  from  pain,  and,  taking  her  like  a 
child  in  her  arms,  carried  her  hastily  into  the  wood. 
When  she  had  gone  some  distance,  and  the  roarinff  of  the 
bull  was  no  longer  to  be  heard,  she  seated  herself  to  rest 
with  her  burden  upon  a  stone,  and  with  moist  eyes 
pressed  the  rescued  girl  to  her  breast,  and  kissed  the 
soft  silky  curls  which  shaded  her  brow.  When  she 
again  set  forward  on  her  way,  she  met  Miss  Pelan,  who 
was  running  about  the  wood  like  a  stray  sheep.  She 
had  lost  her  way,  and  was  distracted  with  terror,  and 
hurriedly  inquired  from  Miss  Greta  which  was  the  way 
back  to  the  house.  Miss  Greta/howeyer,  instead  of  answer- 
ing her,  ordered  her  to  assist  in  carrying  Angelica;  and 
Miss  Pelan  obeyed,  complaining  and  trembling  the  while. 

**  We  shall  all  three  be  killed,"  said  she,  mournfully. 

"In  Heaven's  name  !"  said  Miss  Greta,  "  we  do  our 
duty,  and  our  Lord  will  take  care  of  the  rest." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  be  gored  !"  exclaimed  liiliss 
Pelan,  ready  to  run  away. 

"  Stay  where  you  are  and  follow  me,"  said  Miss  Greta» 
commandingly.  "  Ah !  what  are  our  bodies  that  we 
should  hesitate  to  sacrifice  them  when  our  duty  demands 
it  f  What  is  the  body.  Miss  Pelan )  A  garment  sooner 
or  later  to  be  cast  off ! "  With  this  she  laughed  heartily, 
and  could  not  deny  herself,  every  now  and  then  during 
the  way,  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  Pelan  with  her  own 
fine  phrases. 

The  contrast  between  the  sisters,  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  their  respective  characters  is  even  more- 
skilful,  though  Edla  is  a  sort  of  double  or  modifi- 
cation of  Leonora,  the  plain  and  discontented 
gloomy  girl  in  the  tale  of  "  The  Home."  The 
governess  says, — 

With  all  her  virtues  and  her  faults,  Adelaide  was  ex- 
tremely loveable  ;  and  ere  long  she  so  completely  won 
my  heart  that  I  loyed  her  as  if  she  had  been  my  own 
child.    She  made  my  life  happy  through  hers ;  it  did  my 
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heurl  good  wben  Adelaide,  came  in,  when  I  looked  on 
her  beauty  and  listened  to  her  sweet  voice,  when  the 
expression  of  her  own  innermost  life  toned,  so  to  say,  the 
whole  world  to  music ;  but  then  she  was  so  good — so 
sincerely  good  I  Beings  like  this  operate  upon  us  like 
the  sun  and  spring :  is  it  a  wonder  that  we  loye  them  ! 
If  she  loTed  me  I  know  not,  and  I  did  not  seek  to  in- 
quire. I  hare  seen  so  much  uneasiness,  so  much  pain, 
nay,  even  so  much  bitterness  and  injustice  to  those  who 
cherish  the  feeling,  "  am  I  to  get  nothing  in  return  for 
what  I  giye  !*'  And  what  wouldst  thou  hare  I — Ioto  f 
Thou  fool ;  does  not  lore  give  itself  capriciously,  not  for 
seryice,  not  for  gold,  not  for  love  and  fidelity  does  it  giye 
itself, — ^why,  I  leaye  for  cleyerer  heads  than  mine  to  de- 
termine. But  it  will  always  be  the  counsel  giyen  both 
by  wisdom  and  goodness  in  this  world  where  we  wander 
in  darkness,  and  so  often  blindly  bestow  our  loye ;  it  will 
always  be  the  best,  I  say,  to  giye  without  demanding  any- 
thing in  return.    Thus  I  did  in  Adelaide's  case.    .    .    . 

How  amiable  and  gentle  her  nature  was  I  had  eyery 
day  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  her  behayiour  to  Edla. 
This  unhappy  young  creature  seemed  to  haye  a  bitter 
root  in  her  heart,  which  shed  gall  oyer  eyery  object  that 
surrounded  her.  She  was  for  the  most  part  silent  and 
reseryed ;  but  what  she  did  say  was  caustic,  and  what 
she  did  was  unpleasing  and  unfriendly.  Adelaide  could 
not  approach  her  with  her  beneficent  warmth  and  affec- 
tion, because  Edla  repelled  aU  friendly  adyances ;  but 
Adelaide  neyer  replied  to  her  sister's  bitterness;  she 
bore  her  ill-humour  quietly,  and  if  she  knew  anything 
that  wta  agreeable  to  her  she  did  it.  Neyertheless  she 
seemed  almost  to  fear  her,  and  rather  to  ayoid  any  in- 
terference with  her.  This  connexion  between  the  sisters 
would  haye  been  quite  inexplicable  to  me  had  they 
grown  up  together ;  but  at  the  age  of  eight  Edla  had 
been  sent  from  her  father's  house  and  placed  in  a  school, 
whence  she  had  only  been  recalled  a  year  before  the 
death  of  her  mother,  about  two  years  before  my  entrance 
into  the  family. 

I  contemplated  Edla  narrowly,  and  discoyered  in  her 
a  deep  and  wounded  sensibility.  What  she  said  often 
betrayed  a  conyiction  of  injustice  in  the  distribution  of 
human  lots,  and  great  bitterness  of  mind  in  consequence. 
She  seemed  to  feel  deeply  the  human  inability  to  ayoid 
suffering  and  unfortunate  fate ;  she  considered  this  fate 
to  be  hers,  and  yet  would  not  submit  to  it.  She  seised 
upon  the  discordances  of  life  with  a  keen  glance;  and 
pondering  on  the  niggardliness  of  nature  towards  her- 
self, her  eye  had  become  sick,  and  her  heart  wounded. 
These  wounds  she  regarded  as  incurable,  and  she  became 
reseryed  to  the  whole  world.  Her  lips  neyer  complained, 
and  no  one  eyer  saw  her  eye  shed  a  tear.  It  might  be 
said  that  her  whole  life  and  temperament  was  a  silent, 
bitter,  and  proud  repining.  She  was  irritable  and  sen- 
sitiye ;  but  shyness  and  pride  preyented  her  exibiting 
her  wounded  feelings,  except  by  a  contemptuous  and 
bitter  demeanour.  Beneath  all  this,  howeyer,  there 
existed  real  power,  deep  feeling,  loye  of  truth,  and  ex- 
traordinary, though  yery  much  neglected,  powers  of 
mind.  I  felt  a  deep  interest  in  her;  and  waiting  till 
time  and  circumstances  should  show  me  how  best  a  ray 
of  light  might  be  thrown  into  that  darkened  soul,  I  de- 
termined to  follow  her  quietly,  and  endeayonr  to  win  her 
confidence  by  loye.  I  was  conyinced  that  unreasonable 
seyerity  and  Improper  management  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  her  unfortunate  temper. 

Between  Edla  and  her  father  there  existed  that  cold- 
ness and  distance  which  often  arise  between  parents  and 
children  when  they  make  mutual  exactions,  and  when 
no  reconciling  loye  steps  as  intercessor  between. 

"  I  gaye  thee  life,"  says  the  father  to  the  child ;  **  I 
paid  attention  to  thy  childhood  ;  thou  eatest  of  my 
bread ;  thou  art  sheltered  by  my  roof.  I  giye  thee  free- 
dom, and  such  pleasures  as  are  suitable  to  thy  years. 
Be  grateful ;  obey  my  will ;  anticipate  my  wishes ;  liye 
in  order  to  make  me  happy." 

''Make  tne  happy,"  replies  the  child;  ^giye  to  me 
that  blessedness  which  my  soul  requires,  and  without 
which  I  cannot  gladden  thy  life.  I  demanded  not  life 
from  thee ;  but  the  life  whioh  thou  hast  giyen  demands 


happiness.  If  thou  will  not  giye  it^  I  despise  thj  fint 
gift--it  is  to  me  a  bnrden  !" 

And  thus  stands  these  unfortunates,  exacting  ud 
complaining  one  of  the  other,  and  becoming  bitterer  tnd 
bitterer  eyery  day. 

On  the  delightful  domestic  eyenings  of  th«  fa- 
mily, and  the  chosen  few  admitted  to  their  prir&te 
circle,  Edla  was'the  only  shadow  ;  though  evenkr 
sullen  spirit  momentarily  brightened  in  the  fire- 
side sunshine.  On  one  of  these  pleasant  eyeninz^ 
when  all  was  cheerful  happiness,  each  from  the 
President  to  his  little  daughters  contributing  to 
the  general  enjoyment,  Edla  alone  was  cold  and 
uncompliant.     She  refused  to  play,  she  was  silent 

and  sulky. ^The  cloud  on  her  spirit  was  finsilv 

dispelled ;  and  thus^  through  Edla,  we  receive  from 
Miss  Bremer  wise  and  useful  instruction  on  the 
relative  duties  of  parents  and  children. 

With  enchanting  life  and  expression  Adelaide  sasg} 
song  on  ^  Home." 

**  A  home !"  said  Count  W.  sofUy,  as  he  crossed  K> 
arms  on  his  breast  and  bowed  his  head  ;  "  a  home,  wi*Ji 
a  beloyed  wife — it  is  in  troth  a  heayen  !" 

^  Yes,"  said  the  President,  **  and  with  an  amiibk 
daughter,  who  in  eyerything  seeks  to  please  her  father, 
and  prorides  so  tenderly  for  his  comfort  and  dgoymeBt" 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  said,  and  the  shvp  gUaee 
he  cast  upon  Edla,  caused  all  eyes  to  turn  apon  her. 
She  coloured  riolently.  I  am  certain  that  the  Presidefit 
immediately  repented  his  hasty  and  unfriendly  words ; 
but  what  was  said,  was  said,  and  Edla's  embittered 
feelings  rose  hastily  to  a  degree  which  I  shoold  hn 
thought  with  her  to  be  impossible.  She  turned  to  Cout 
Alarik,  and  said — 

**  You  haye  compared  home  to  a  heayen,  do  yoa  bow 
what  else  it  may  resemble  I" 

He  looked  questioningly  upon  her,  and  she  continued- 
"  A  house  of  correction." 

I  shuddered  at  these  bitter  words.  The  Frendent 
started  so  that  the  tea  was  shaJcen  out  of  his  cup.  Const 
Alarik  regarded  Edla  seriously  and  reproacfafbllj. 

Edla  continued  with  yiolent  excitement :  **  Tbere  i^ 
an  oyerseer,  and  there  are  prisoners.  The  former  sssicK 
work  to  the  latter;  and  when  they  neglect  it,  he  paiiL^?« 
them.  He  exacts  the  fulfilment  of  duties,  bnt  give» 
neither  the  tenderness  nor  the  joy  which  makes  datr 
light.  But  why  complain  of  it !"  she  added,  csstiii|  up 
a  glance  fhU  of  anger  and  despair :  **  the  lesser  life  i«  ^"t 
a  counterpart  of  the  higher,  and  home  is  an  image  of  tk? 
world's  oriier." 

**  Miss  Edla !"  said  Count  Alarik  yramingly. 

The  President  was  riolently  affected,  bnt  restniB^ 
himself,  and  turning  to  Count  Alarik,  said,  with  a  5F^ 
cious  calmness— **  Is  it  not  wonderful,  my  dear  Cocx'.. 
that  man  so  often  embitters  his  own  days,  and  then 
complains  impatiently  at  the  suffering  he  has  htm««if 

caused!     My  late  wife "  (the  President  becaof 

moyed,  as  he  almost  always  did  when  he  named  her :) 
''  poor  Frederica  made  me  the  happiest  of  husbasdi :  if 
she  had  liyed,  she  would  likewise  haye  made  me  a  happy 
fkther,  for  she  would  haye  taught  her  daughters  thtt 
mildness  and  concession  which  alone  can  gain  lore :  she 
would  haye  taught  them  to  deserre  a  lather's  tendeness 
who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  see  all  his  ehildrea 
happy  around  him,  and  to  clasp  them  to  his  bosom.** 

The  President  was  moyed,  and  eyidently  ready  f«r 
reconciliation.  Not  so  Edla  ;  the  long  pent-up  poi^oo 
of  bitterness  was  boiling  op  in  her. 

**  Loye  alone,"  she  said,  **  wins  return  of  loye.  I'*** 
fkther  who  gaye  his  child  life,  and  did  not  give  it  tea- 
demess,  and  does  not  giye  it  joy,  has  no  right  to  nik^ 
any  claims." 

<'  No  right  t"  said  the  President  with  wamth,  ud 
too  excited  to  be  able  to  weigh  his  words.  **  No  right' 
But  you  I  you  can  neyer  be  wrong,  yon  must  alw»«  1» 
right.  But  if  I  liayc  no  right  to  claim  from  yoo  sm* 
compliance  and  pbedicnce,  I  haye  at  least  s  ri$b  if  f^^ 
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myself  and  my  houBe  from  discomfort  and  disqniet.  For 
the  last  three  years  yon  have  not  giren  me  one  single 
joyfhl  day  ;  yon  ha^e  yourself  evidently  shown  that  yon 
despise  yonr  father's  oonnsel,  and  dislike  his  house  ;  if 
in  fhture  this  does  not  become  other  than  it  has  been 
heretofore,  then  it  is  best  that — ^that  we  part." 

^  It  will  then  be  my  affair/*  said  Edla  coldly  and 
growing  pale,  **  to  give  place.  I  shall  soon  no  longer 
give  discomfort  and  disqniet  to  any  one.'' 

She  arose,  laid  aside  her  work,  and  was  abont  to  go. 
Count  Alarik  seized  her  arm.  **  Child  \"  said  he,  softly, 
**  no  predpitanoe  !  Miss  Edla,  yon  are  wrong  ;  bethiidc 
yourself !" 

She  stopped  and  looked  wildly  at  him.  **  What  shall 
I  do  f"  she  asked. 

"  You  hare  been  wrong.  Confess  it.  Beg  your  father's 
foTgiTeness." 

**  No  !"  said  she  Tiolently^  as  she  sought  to  disengage 
her  arm ;  but  Count  Alarik  held  it  fast,  and  conducting 
ber  acide,  spoke  earnestly  to  her  in  a  low  voice. 

The  President,  perfectly  beside  himself, began  to  sing; 
Adelaide  went  to  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  Countess 
Augusta  sat  deadly  pale,  and  I  knowing  not  what  to 
do.  In  this  moment  we  heard  a  cry  of  distress  from 
the  children's  place  of  banishment,  and  a  strong  light 
blazed  in  through  the  half-open  door.  We  rushed  alto- 
gether into  the  room ;  the  curtains  of  both  the  windows 
were  in  a  flame,  and  even  the  wall-hangings  were  on 
fire.  The  children  stood  blowing  upwards  with  all  their 
might,  frightened  and  crying.  Count  Alarik  seized  de- 
terminedly and  pulled  down  the  curtains  and  hangings 
of  one  window,  but  in  so  doing  his  own  clothes  caught 
fire.  When  Adelaide  saw  this,  she  threw  herself  uncon- 
sciously into  the  fire,  seeking  to  extinguish  the  flames 
around  him.  In  a  moment  her  light  dress  burst  up  in  a 
blaze,  and  thus  suddenly  came  to  pass,  that  Adelaide 
and  Alarik  stood  with  their  arms  round  each  other,  en- 
veloped in  flames.  God  of  Love  !  if  it  was  thou  who 
hadst  arranged  this,  then  forgive  that  I  by  the  means  of 
»  bucket  of  cold  water,  which  I  in  my  despair  dashed  over 
Adelaide,  put  an  end  to  both  the  embrace  and  the  flame. 

To  return  to  the  lesson  on  parental  and  filial 
duties :— Edla,  by  her  presence  of  mind  and  de- 
votednees,  extinguished  the  fire,  but  was  dreadfully 
scorched  herself.  The  governess  kindly  attended 
her,  and  they  were  scarcely  alone, — 

Before  a  couple  of  lines  written  with  a  pencil  upon  a 
scrap  of  paper  were  given  to  me :  it  was  the  request  frt>m 
Count  Alarik  that  he  might  come  and  visit  Edla.  Re- 
garding him  as  her  future  brother-in-law,  I  thought  he 
might  come  up.  Edla  also  consented.  ^  He  may  come," 
said  she,  **  he  may  hear  all  I  have  to  say,  he  is  reason- 
able and  good,  and  will  not  blame  me  ;  not  in  every- 
thing at  least." 

Edla's  excitement  of  mind  had  now  risen  to  a  height 
vrhich  altogether  overcame  her  usual  shyness  and  reserve ; 
it  seemed  that  she  must  now  pour  herself  out  or  die;  all 
the  consuming  gall  which  had  long  collected  in  her  heart, 
now  burst  forth  with  a  violence  which  alarmed  me. 
Count  Alarik  heard  her  long,  without  saying  a  word ; 
an  expression  of  sincere  compassion  mis  seen  on  his 
manly  countenance. 

**  If  yon  knew,"  said  Edla,  **  how  I  have  been  used, 
yon  would  not  wonder  at  the  unfortunate  creature  I  am. 
I  was  not  a  wicked  child ;  I  affectionately  loved  my  pa- 
rents, particularly  my  father — I  would  have  willingly 
giren  my  life  for  him ;  and  then, — with  such  good-will, 
with  so  tender  a  hearty — ^never  to  receive  a  friendly 
word ;  continual  animadversions,  continual  reproaches 
and  sooldings  !  and  why !  because  I  was  ugly,  because 
Nature  had  denied  me  all  agreeable  gifts,  because  I  was 
unfortunate  I  I  was  seven  yean  old,  when  my  fkther 
one  day  caressed  me,— I  remember  it  yet  as  if  it  had 
been  yesterday, — a  sign  that  it  was  an  uncommon  event. 
And  afterwards,  at  such  a  tender  age,  to  be  sent  horn. 
my  father's  home — to  return  there  as  a  stranger,  and 
always  to  be  treated  as  such !  Father's  and  mother's 
love,  caresses,  and  encouragements,  joy,  all — all  were 
for  Adclaiilc.'' 
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^  Are  you  envious  of  Adelaide  1"  asked  I,  sorrowfully. 

Edla  vras  silent  a  moment,  and  then  said,  **  If  it  were 
possible  to  hate  Adelaide,  I  had  done  it ;  but  who  could 
hate  Adelaide  f  nay,  how  difficult  to  avoid  loving  her  I 
I  had  hated  every  other  than  Adelaide  in  her  place. 
Oh !  do  you  see  it  is  not  so  easy,  not  so  pleasant,  to  ar^ 
dently  thirst  for  love  and  IHendship — ^for  something 
good,  some  joy ;  and  to  see  all,  all  snatched  away,  by 
one  more  fortunate :  even  my  dog,  my  little  bird,  forsook 
me  for  her.  And  what  advantages  possessed  she  over 
me  1 — Beauty,  the  power  of  pleasing,  rich  gifts  of  nature, 
they  vrere  not  her  merits— ehe  had  not  given  them  to 
herself !  Why  was  I  so  destitute  of  all,— so  poor^-and 
then  punished  for  my  poverty  f " 

The  embittered  spirit  of  the  neglected,  unloved 
daughter,  thus  gave  vent  to  feelings  long  brooded 
over ;  and  the  Count,  while  he  allowed  Uie  justice 
of  a  part  of  her  complaints,  showed  her  that  her 
own  disposition,  pride,  and  bitterness,  were  the 
chief  sources  of  her  sufl^rings.  Neither  his  admo- 
nitions nor  sympathy  were  thrown  away.  Edla 
was  stricken  and  shaken  ;  she  first  wept,  and  then 
found  strength  and  consolation  in  the  high  views 
of  duty  opened  up  by  her  monitor. 

Count  Alarik  promised  in  future  to  explam  himself 
more  AiUy,  and  now  only  exacted  from  Edla,  that  she 
should  make  peace  vrith  her  fiither,  and  herself  take  the 
first  step  towards  reconciliation.  She  wished  to  resist ; 
but  Count  Alarik,  partly  through  joke,  partly  through 
earnest  persuasion,  made  her  blush  Ibr  this  despicable, 

this  faUe  pride When  we  had  left 

Edla's  room  to  go  into  mine, the  Count  said  to  me  :  ''We 
must  now  before  everything  seek  to  quiet  Edla,  and  give 
her  a  milder  mood  of  mind,  by  letting  her  catch  a  glimpse 
of  such  an  harmonious  order  of  things  which  remains  the 
same  spite  of  all  apparent  contradictions — ^an  eternal 
goodness,  eternally  active,  spite  of  suffering  upon  earth. 
She  must  discover  that  there  is  a  power  in  man  to  bear 
all  the  world's  darknesses  as  mere  shadows. 

.  .  .  She  has  a  powerAil  soul,  an  acute  power  of 
thought  ....  I  will  not  rest  till  I  see  her  happy."    . 

Edla  had  fever  on  the  follovring  morn- 
ing, but  notwithstanding  accompanied  Adelaide  down 
to  the  President,  to  fulfil  the  promise  she  had  made  to 
Count  Alarik. 

The  President  had  been  touched  with  her  behaviour 
during  the  fire;  and  to  her  entreaty  only  answered  mild- 
ly:"  Let  us  forgive  each  other's  faults,  Edhu" 

Thereupon  he  began  with  much  interest  to  inquire 
after  her  bums.  They  were  not  trifiing.  They— but 
yet  more  her  excited  state  of  mind — were  the  cause  that 
she  was  confined  to  bed  several  days  after  with  strong 
fever.  The  President  visited  her  twice  a-day  while  it 
lasted,  but  both  father  and  daughter  were  embarrassed 
and  constrained  vrith  each  other.  After  what  had  taken 
place,  the  relationship  between  them  became  rather 
worse  than  better.  The  President  took  care  not  to 
wound  Edla  with  recollections  and  reproaches,  but  he 
became  evidently  more  cold  and  distant  with  her  ;  and 
she  avoided  him  as  much  as  she  could.  Too  much  had 
been  said,  and  too  little.  Tlie  scene  on  that  unlucky 
day  had  broken  up  a  secret  wound,  but  without  prorid- 
ing  means  of  cure. 

When  misunderstanding  and  constrained  intercourse 
arise  between  friends,  or  between  members  of  a  family, 
they  seldom  pass  vrithout  a  crisis,  and  an  explanation — 
but  these  are  dangerous  moments  of  revolution,  and  for 
once  that  they  wrench  out  the  trounding  thorn  it  hap- 
pens thrice  that  they  press  it  in  the  deeper.     Ah,  why 
do  we  find  it  so  difficult  freely  to  forgive,  flreely  to  for- 
get !    We  nourish  our  vrrong,  we  meditate  upon  it,  we 
desire  to  have  some  right,  some  recompense,  and  thus 
vrarm  the  serpent's  egg  in  our  bosoms.     "  Blessed  are 
the  peace-makers  !"     Blessed  are  the  good,  who  forget, 
who  forgive,  even  without  thinking, "  I  fbrgive  l** 
Adelaide  was  zealous  in  the  nursing  of  her  sister ;  bat 
j  Edla  showed  so  little  pleasure  in  it  that  gradually  all 
I  the  care  of  her  f«ll  on  me,  whom  she  preferred  to  t>ee  by 
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W.    It  seemed  as  if  Edla's  diseased  sense  was  at  this 
moment  wounded  by  the  sight  of  yonth  and  beanty. 

The  emancipation  of  Edla's  mind,  andher  restorfr- 
tion  to  content  and  happiness,  were  at  length  ac- 
complished through  the  best  inflnences  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  the  Gospel  precepts.  Reconciliation 
with  her  Father  in  Heaven  prepared  her  for  recon- 
ciliation with  her  earthly  parent. 

A  remarkable  change  took  place  in  Edla.  She  sought 
solitude  in  her  room,  where  ^e  occupied  henelf  with 
reading.  When  she  was  hi  company,  her  manners  were 
gentler  and  calmer ;  but  a  shade  of  melancholy,  an  es- 
preesion  of  deep  discouragement,  appeared  in  her  whole 
person.  I  saw  Count  Alarik  follow  her  with  attention ; 
andy  as  it  were,  watch  oyer  the  deyelopment  of  her  sooL 
The  Count  selected  books  for  her:  authors 
which  nourish,  enlarge,  soften  and  harmonize  the 
soul.  Her  father  was  not  satisfied.  He  questioned 
the  governess. 

*"  What  shall  Edla  do  with  Plato  V*  asked  the  Presi- 
dent, impatiently. 

*  Through  his  help  develop  her  eminent  gifts  of  un- 
derstanding," answered  I,  ^  and  find  in  her  thoughts  a 
fhU  compensation  for  what  fortune  has  denied  her  of  the 
tenderer  ei^Joymente  of  feelings  and  sympathy.  Edla  is 
plain,  uncommonly  plain,  and  of  a  silent  and  reserved 
nature :  she  wiU  not  easily  become  loved.  Fate  denied 
her  the  soft  dove-like  eigoyments  of  earth — ^well,  then  I 
like  the  bird  of  paradise  she  shall  raise  herself  above 
it." 

The  President  looked  out  of  the  window.  I  saw  that 
he  was  touched.    After  a  pause  he  said— 

^  Are  there  not  other,  and  more  usual  methods  of 
compensation  to  be  found,  than  philoeophio  studies! 
Are  not  accomplishments,  womanly  industry,  society, 
and,  above  all,  the  enjoyments  which  religion  and  active 
beneficence  give ;  are  not  these  more  efiioient  means  V* 

"  For  many  people,  yes ! — ^not  for  Edla.  Were  she 
lovely  and  ohanning,  I  would  nevertheless  counsel  her 
to  that  path  which  her  determined  disposition  shows  to 
be  the  only  right  one  for  her.  Edla  has  a  strong  and 
penetrating,  a  truly  manly  mind  1" 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  said  the  President,  sighing,  <<  that  she 
has  from  her  father  !" 

(The  President  did  not  dislike  this  so  much.) 

^Edla,"  I  continued,  ''has  no  turn  for  aeeoraplish- 
ments,  and  no  taste  for  them.  She  makes  no  progress 
either  in  mnsie  or  drawing.  Besides,  for  accomplish- 
ments really  to  suffice  for  a  person's  life,  it  is  requisite 
that  from  being  an  antateur  he  should  rise  to  be  an  ar- 
iuL  For  woman's  work  Edla  has  neithelr  disposition 
nor  inclination^^-^' 

**  And  because  she  has  no  inclination  to  do  anything," 
interrupted  the  President,  **  she  should  perhaps  be  left 
at  peace  to  be  idle  I  Mamselle  Ronnquist,  I  cannot  agree 
with  these  ideais  1  Quite  differently  thought  the  late 
Frederica." 

And  now  there  Ib  a  long  discuBsion  on  the  true 
boundaries  of  **  woman's  sphere,"  in  which  the 
governess  takes  the  rational,  the  President  the 
conventional  or  every-day  side  of  the  question,  as 
the  iseue  demonstrates.  Adelaide,  now  a  happy- 
bride,  was  at  this  time  busy  in  active  preparation 
for  her  wedding.  Her  needle  flew  j  while  her  joy- 
ous spirit  was  poured  forth  in  song. 

The  President  contemplated  her  industry  with  cordial 
pleasure,  and  heard  her  happy  voice. 

''  Adelaide,"  he  often  said,  "  will  be  a  real  good  wife 
and  housewife;  but  Edla — ^poor  Edla !"  and  he  aloiigged 
his  shoulders,  with  a  hard  grimace.  Poor  EdU,  in  the 
meantime,  passed  her  hours  undisturbed,  between  her 
books  and  solitary  walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had 
unreetiained  permission  to  occupy  herself  according  to 
her  own  taste 

The  President,  since  he  had  left  Edla  liberty  to  pur- 
sue her  own  courtio,  had  showed  himself  even  colder  to-  I 


wards  her  than  before.  In  her,  on  the  contrury,&ig)il 
be  remarked,  that  her  father's  yieldingness  had  Ineliud 
her  heart  towards  him.  She  was  attentive  to  his  lost 
desires ;  the  dishes  he  liked  came  often  on  the  Uble 
during  her  housekeeping  month,  and  were  remvbblj 
well-dressed ;  his  tea  was  strong  and  warm ;  the  Pici- 
dent  found  his  home  yet  more  comfortable  th&a  before; 
in  the  beginning  he  did  not  himself  well  know  how,iuj, 
he  began  to  put  everything  to  my  account,  and  now  ud 
then  mncied  that  he  found  a  certain  resembbtnce  betwco 
me  and  the  late  Frederica, — one  time  in  my  voice,  as* 
other  in  my  taste  in  dress,  sometimes  in  my  profile  seei 
from  the  left  side.  Had  I  not  been  so  earnest  in  maldsg 
Edla's  merits  to  be  felt,  and  thereby  diminished  the  sm 
of  my  own,  then — ^who  knows  to  what  a  height  ny  n- 
semblance  to  the  late  Presidenteka  might  haveaiiscBi 
— who  knows,  indeed ! — Hum  I  hnm ! 

The  President  was  at  this  time  ih  great  trouble  aboBt 
a  journey  he  was  forced  to  make  to  his  mines  on  tk 
borders  of  Lapland,  and  from  which  he  could  not  letm 
until  Adelaide's  marriage.  The  summer  was  rainj  asd 
cold,  and  the  President  had  strong  symptoms  of  rbecns- 
tism ;  and,  between  you  and  me,  my  reader,  the  Prea- 
dent  was  something  helpless  in  attending  to  hisueif 
when  he  was  well,  and  very  apt  to  complain  when  bi 
was  sick.  He  required  more  than  any  one  elae  to  bi 
surrounded  with  care  and  comforts. 

One  evening  we  were  collected  round  the.  fire,  for  th 
weather  was  so  cold  that  we  were  obliged  to  heat  al- 
most all  the  rooms.  I  sat  quite  near  the  store,  vaim- 
ing  my  frozen  feet;  Edla  was  making  the  tea  a  little 
further  off  in  the  room ;  and  from  the  drawiii|-i«om  we 
heard  Adelaide,  who  was  teaching  her  little  sieteR  to 
sing  the  <<  Little  Collier  Boy."  The  President  Eat  in  u 
arm-chair  right  before  the  fire,  and  lamented  orer  ik 
journey,  which  was  to  be  commenced  on  the  follo«ii$ 
day. 

**  Were  not  Adelaide  engaged,"  said  he,  ^  sad  h^ 
such  a  deal  to  do  with  her  bridal  paraphernalia,  I  woald 
have  taken  her  with  me :  then,  at  all  events.  1  bow 
that  I  should  have  been  well  attended  to.  But  no*, 
this  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  household  reqoirti 
also  to  be  looked  after  up  there, — who  is  to  do  this!  U 
the  late  Frederica  lived '* 

I  sat  just  turned  towards  the  President  with  thatsiie 
of  my  profile  which  was  like  the  late  PresidentBka,  aod 
I  wondered  if  now,  in  the  moment  of  embanassiflit, 
this  likeness  would  not  appear  more  striking*  ^^  ^ 
President  was  silent,  looked  straight  into  &  firet  aad 
bit  his  seal  ring. 

«  If  I  might-if  I  could—"  Edla  now  said,  with  i 
voice  so  weak  and  so  trembling  that  it  was  scaroeij 
heard. 

My  genius  now  whispered  to  me  to  seek  my  Imi^ 
in  the  next  room,  whence  I  heard  the  following  coa^^t- 
sation. 

"  What  do  you  say  t"  was  the  President's  tsswerU 
Edla's  stammering  offer. 

**  If  I  could  be  useful  to  papa,"  she  said  more  firm];, 
as  she  came  nearer,  ^  it  would  make  me  luHPP7-'' 

**  You  I"  said  the  President,  not  without  bitteniesi 
**  you  have  more  important  things  to  attend  to  ^reoau 
you  with  your  studies,  your  books,  your  Plato.'* 

Edla  was  hurt,  and  made  a  movement  as  if  to  diav 
herself  back ;  but  conquering  herself,  she  went  sear,aM 
becged  with  tearful  eyes : 

*'  Let  me  go  with  you,— let  me  take  care sf  pep*'  ^ 
will  willingly  leave  everything  for  that." 

*  I  do  not  exact,"  said  the  President  coldly,  *  «J« 
great  sacrifices  frx>m  my  children ;  I  do  not  sak  thu 
they  should  leave  their  pleasures  for  my  comfort.  I  dra 
60  before,  perhaps ;  but  I  have  seen  I  was  wtrng*  1^ 
main  yon  with  your  books,  Edla." 

This  moment  was  decisive.  I  trembled  for  (ear  that 
Edla's  wounded  feelings  might  prevent  her  frm  s^^ 
a  new  trial  on  the  President's  heart ;  I  feared  that  t^ 
moment  would  for  ever  diride  father  and  daaghtern^ 
each  other.  But  Edla  drew  herself  a  little  farther  <*. 
and  said  mildly, —  ., 

"  And  if  my  books  admonish  me  of  my  doty  J  Aad  tf 
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that  i^oodneai  toapft  has  fthown  me,  has  made  tUi  duty 
dearer  U>  me  tiuui  eTerything  else t"  She  stopped :  the 
Presideiit  bM  nothing.  **  I  ahaU  not  ask  more,"  she 
oontmned;  I  shall  not  be  obtnishe.  Papa  does  not 
loT8  me,  and  I  know  that  I  haTe  not  been  in  the  right, 
— I  haye  not  deserred  to  be  loved ;  but — ^but  I  woold, 
if  I  coold,  make  up—"    She  stopped  again. 

^  The  fkolt  has  been  mutual,  Edla,"  said  the  President 
with  cold  fiiendlinesB.  '^  I  hare  no  right  lo  expect  lore 
from  yen,  when  I  haye  not  made  yon  happy;  and  it 
woald  be  egotism  of  me  were  I  now  to  ayail  myself  of 
what  your  sentiment  of  dnty  offers." 

<<  Oh,  ihia  is  hard^-yery  hard !"  said  Edla  with  deep 
pain,  bat  without  bitterness.  She  drew  herself  baol^ 
and  was  about  to  leaye  the  room. 

'^  Edla  r  called  the  President  hastily,  as  he  turned 
and  stretched  his  arms  towards  her ;  **  Edla,  my  child ! 
come  here !"  Large  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  Edla  threw 
herself  weeping  on  his  bosom. 

A  silent,  long,  and  heartfelt  embrace  toeceeded,  on 
which  the  angels  smiled. 

•  Foimyo— forgiye, — ^my  chfld  l"  said  the  President 
with  a  broken  yoice ;  "  I  wanted  to  try  you.  Your 
mildness  enchants  me.  We  shall  go  together.  Grod 
bless  thee,  my  child  1  This  was  wanting  to  my  happi- 
ness." 

Edla  let  her  head  rest  upon  her  fkther's  shoulder,  and 
her  tears  flowed  unrepressed. 

Softly  and  melodiously  Adelside^s  dlyer  yoice  rose 
irtm  the  next  room.    She  sung  to  the  guitar,-- 

Blsat,  oh  blest  are  they  who  weep 

On  the  leMQoiled  broMt ; 
Who  forgive,  forget,  and  reap 

Bapture  irom  toe  yoice  loved  best 

It  WM  the  first  time  that  Edla  had  wept  on  the  bo- 
som of  a  friend,  and  that  friend  was  her  father :  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  felt  the  tender  relations  between 
parent  and  dhild* 

Tha  intrigoeB  of  the  widowed  step^dftughier,  the 
rich  and  brilliant  Connteas  Augturta^  Who  was 
in  secret  passionately  devoted  tb  Count  Alarik, 
were  happily  defeated ;  and  the  yonng  bxide  ana 
her  nobla  loTer  bad  been  for  many  years  away  in 
their  distant  paradise  ere  We  have  the  following 
scene,  in  which  we  recognise  at  once  the  regene- 
rated Edla,  and  an  amorous  elderly  gentleman  in  a 
very  delicate  dilemma  for  a  father  and  daughter. 

We  enter  an  apartment  in  which  the  beautiful  car- 
pet*, the  soft  sofas,  the  brilliant  mirrors,  the  richly- 
draped  curtains^  and  the  like,  present  that  pleasant  pic- 
tare  of  comforts  which  luxury,  the  busy  artist  of  modem 
timefl,  ia  oontinually  labouring  to  perfect.  With  his 
gaae  fixed  on  the  chess-board,  sits  on  a  so£a  the  well* 
preserved  President,  or  more  properly  Excellence  von 
H.  Befbre  him  we  see  his  daughter  Edla,  as  she  is  in 
the  yery  act  of  quietly  allowing  herself  to  be  check- 
mated by  her  &ther ;  and  this,  partly  because  she  has 
already  won  one  game  from  Urn,  partly  because  his 
Elxoellence  did  not  take  it  in  the  best  humour.  Now, 
however,  suddenly  the  play,  and  with  it  the  humour  of 
the  President,  take  a  favourable  turn. 

**  The  queen,  dear  Edla,"  obseryed  he,  '^  is  a  costly 
figure ;  without  her  there  is  no  life  in  the  play.  You 
mttai  net  be  angry  if  I  deprive  you  of  yours,  and  say 
cheeky  and — nal«/" 

**  Mate  I  Yes  ;  actually  without  salvation."  cried 
Edla.  ''That  was  a  splendid  mancsuyre.  How  &et 
hemmed  in  stand  now  my  knights." 

Ilia  Excellence  rubbed  his  nose,  blew  it,  and  could 
noi^  with  the  very  best  will,  preyent  himself  laughing 
heartily  at  his  fast-imprisoned  daughter ;  upon  which  he 
»aid,  with  great  friendlinesft— **  If  you  be  not  altogether 
UK>  completely  oheckmated,  my  good  child,  give  me  a 
cup  of  tea." 

**  Directly,"  replied  Edla  with  alacrity. 
The  President  leaned  himself  back  comfortably  on  the 
sofa. 

At  some  distance  from  these,  we  see  at  a  window  an- 


other group.  A  young  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty  is 
busy  arranging  frssh  flowers  in  a  vase  which  stands  be^ 
fore  her.  Anotiier  lady,  not  young,  and  still  less  hand- 
some, but  in  the  most  exact  and  ifaiished  toilette,  sits 
opposite  to  her,  and  works  a  shepherdess  in  an  embroi- 
dery frame.  Before  her  stands  a  handsome,  high-bred- 
looking  young  man,  whose  large,  proud,  and  penetrating 
eyes  are  incessanUy  fixed  on  &e  Madonna  countenance 
<n  the  younger  lady. 

The  President — I  cannot  yet  break  myself  of  the 
habit  of  calling  him  by  his  old  title— had,  after  chess 
and  tea,  brightened  into  a  more  cheerfhl  mood ;  he 
glanced  with  a  degree  of  emotion  at  the  group  at  the 
window,  and  said  to  Edlar-**  It  is  really  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  handsomer 
eonple  then  Nina  and  Count  Ludwig.  It  does  one's 
soul  absolutely  good  to  look  at  them  both.  But  when 
I  think  that  Nina  will  certainly  soon  leave  us,  and  that 
you  also,  my  best  Edla,  will  Uien  soon  probably  make 
happy  a  husband,  I  feel " 

"  As  &r  as  I  am  concerned,  my  good  father,  nothing 
of  the  sort  can  be  said.  I  desire  nothing  less  than  to 
give  up  my  present  pleasant  condition.  I  feel  myself 
happy,  and  will  never  leave  my  dear  father." 

*  But  that  I  cannot  agree  to,**  replied  the  President. 
**  I  cannot  desire  that  you  should  wholly  sacrifice  your- 
self for  me.  No,  my  child ;  happy  as  your  tender  care 
makes  me.  happy  as  I  should  continually  feel  through 
it,  regard  for  me  must  not  be  allowed  to  place  itself  as 
an  impediment  in  the  way  of  your  natural  vocation. 
And  1— I— I  shaU  also " 

*^  My  kind,  best  fkther,"  interrupted  Edla  with  tender 
emotion, "  speak  not  of  it  I  declare,  with  the  fullest 
truth,  that  I  only  follow  the  call  of  my  heart,  when  1 
desire  to  change  nothing  in  my  present  happy  existence* 
I  can  nowhere  ilnd  a  more  agreeable  lot  than  in  the 
house  of  mv  kind  father,  where  I  can  fi>llow  all  my  in- 
clinations." 

**  You  are  the  best  of  daughters  ;  but  in  your  father's 
house  also  a  change  may  take  place — hem  I  hem !  Nina 
will  certainly  soon  marrv,  and  I— I — yes,  my  good  child, 
such  a  match  as  that  with  the  Professor  A.,  so  rich,  so 
learned,  and  agreeable  a  man  does  not  olTer  itself  every 
day.  In  fact,  I  should  think  it  very  wrong  if  you  re- 
jected his  hand." 

**  I  honour  A.  with  my  whole  heart,"  replied  Edla, 
*he  is  my  friend,  my  very  best  friend  ;  but  a  nearer 
connexion  with  him  would  not  make  me  happy.    .    . " 

^  Well,  then,  if  it  is  not  to  be  A.,  there  is  yet  left  us 
the  State  Counsellor  P.,  who  will  assuredly  declare  him- 
self next.  He  has  already  spoken  to  me  of  you,  and 
truly  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  He  has  just  lately 
bought  a  largehouse  in  Queen  Street,  and  really  esteems 
you  uncommonly." 

**  I  am  sincerely  obliged  to  him  for  his  good  opinion, 
but  I  doubt  whether  he  thinks  of  marrying  me  ;  and  did 
he,  I  should  also  be  compelled  to  rerase  him  equally 
with  Professor  A." 

^  Hear,  my  good  Bdia,  my  best  child :  I  see  how  it 
stands.  Yon  njeet  all,  because  you  think  only  of  me. 
But  I  aesure  you  that  I  have  strength  to  bear  it,  that  I 
have  ahready  thought  upon  it,— yes,  dear  daaghter,  for 
your  sake,  in  order  to  siTord  you  perfect  freedom,  I  have 
myself 1  am  truly  no  longer  young,  and  the  grave 

<<  0  my  dear  father,  my  kind,  best  fikther,  speak  no 
more  of  it  1"  implored  Edla  with  warmth,  while  she 
laid  her  hand  tenderly  within  his  ;  ^  my  father  is  still 
in  his  best  years,  and  will  yet  live  long  for  the  happi- 
ness of  his  children.  As  to  what  concerns  me,  1  can 
only  repeat,  that  I  feel  myself  thoroughly  happy  in  my 
present  circumstances,  and  would  exchange  them  iw** 
none  other  in  the  world.  At  my  age  one  does  not  so 
readily  give  up  old  and  dear  habits.  You,  dear  father, 
and  the  quiet,  pleasant  occupations  which  I  can  follow 
undisturbed,  fiU  the  whole  measure  of  my  sours  desires. 
Let  me  hope,  best  father,— tell  me  that  it  is  no  dis- 
pleasure, no  dissatisfaction  with  me  which  occasions 
you  to-day  continually  to  speak  of  my  marriage  I" 
g[  '*  No  !  good  heavens  !  no,  certainly  not !    How  you 
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talk  !  How  can  yon  (mly  think,  Edla,  that  I  oonld  pos- 
sibly be  dissatisfied  with  yon  !  Now—*'  he  continaed 
with  an  expression  in  which  a  certain  self-contentment 
kningled  itself  with  a  degree  of  ill-hnmoor ;  **  be  it  then 
as  yon  will ;  I  think  only  that  it  is  a  pity  for  the  worthy 
men  and  for  yourself ;  for  people  may  say  what  they 
like — man  is  still  bom  for  ^tedlock.  Besides,  I  fear  still, 
that  hereafter,  when  Nina  is  married,  yon  will  find  your 
solitude  irksome.  I  haye  often  pondered  how,  by  some 
means  or  other,  I  might  choose  yon  an  agreeable  female 
companion,  and  only  on  your  account ^would  I  my- 
self cTon *' 

The  president  paused.  Edia  glanced  attentirely 
across  at  him;  but  all  further  communication  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  announcement  of  the  State  Counsellor  P. 

It  was  by  letter  that  the  President  finally  told 
his  daughter  of  his  betrothal  with  the  Countess 
Natalie  M.  This  was  a  new  trial  for  Edla ;  but 
she  bore  it  nobly. 

She  trembled  for  the  peace  of  her  father ;  for  Nina's 
good.  By  degrees,  however,  her  accustomed  resignation 
triumphed,  and  she  opposed  to  the  ineritable  that  quiet 
power  which  always  brings  repose.  With  this  she  has- 
tened to  meet  her  father  when  he  returned  home  in  the 
cTenlng,  embraced  him,  and  tenderly  wished  him  happi- 
ness. 

He  felt  a  tear  on  his  cheek,  and  this  token  of  a  warm 
feeling,  which  Edla  so  seldom  allowed  herself,  touched 
him  deeply.  CoufVised,  and  at  the  same  time  moTed,  he 
assumed  a  half-glad,  half-feeling  tone,  joked  and  sighed 
alternately,  and  really  did  not  rightly  know  how  he 
should  carry  himself.  He  repeated  again  nearly  that 
which  Eldla  had  already  read  in  his  letter,  only  repre- 
senting more  at  large  how  his  higher  rank  brought  with 
it  also  higher  claims — ^how  he  was  obliged  to  see  and  to 
represent  more  people,  and  the  like.  For  all  this  his 
present  property  was  not  fully  adequate ;  and,  moreorer, 
he  was  averse  to  burdening  Edla  with  a  mode  of  life  so 
totaJIy  opposed  to  her  inclinations,  so  utterly  antagonist 
to  her  favourite  pursuits  ;  and  therefore — and  therefore 
— he  had  held  it  for  the  best,  had  regarded  it  as  a  duty, 
to  unite  himself  to  the  Countess  M.,  whose  character 
and  talents  were  in  all  these  respects  admirable. 

Edla  said  nothing,  held  herself  still  and  thoughtful ; 
but  when  the  President  at  last  remained  sticking  fast  in 
a  conAised  cough,  she  felt  the  necessity  of  reconciling 
him  to  himself. 

"  May  she  make  my  father  happy  t"  said  Edla,  **  and 
then  she  will  be  dear  and  precious  to  us  all ;  and  much 
that  is  pleasant  will  certainly  come  with  her  into  our 
house.  Nina  will  now  acquire  a  better  teacher  in  Italian 
and  the  harp  than  we  could  procure  for  any  money. 
Countess  M.  will  certainly  instruct  her  admirably." 

^  Splendidly  I  divinely  !"  exclaimed  the  President, 
who  now  began  to  breathe,  and  saw  the  most  unheard- 
of  advantsges  for  his  daughter  in  this  match. 

Edla's  apprehensions  were  not  groundless ; 
but  there  was  deep  peace  in  her  own  spirit.  It 
had  risen  beyond  the  troubled  sphere  of  daily  life. 
Suflfering  could  not  disturb  its  serenity.  She  was 
the  tender  but  ever-watchful  mother  of  her  young 
sister  Nina,  the  ministering  angel  of  her  father. 
Her  awakened  high  sense  of  duty  had  completely 
changed  her  nature. 

Since  Edla  had  given  up  her  earlier  speculative  life, 
she  had  laid  upon  herself  the  duty  of  making  the  old  age 
of  her  father  joyfiil ;  for  his  sake  she  found  it  easy  com- 
pletely to  change  her  serious,  taciturn  nature.  With 
him  she  was  lively  and  talkative,  and  she  performed  this 
task  so  beautifully,  that  the  old  gentleman  found  himself 
almost  more  comfortable  in  his  house,  than  in  the  time 
of  his  late  Frederica.  By  degrees  he  acquired  an  actual 
tenderness  for  his  loving  daughter,  and  a  confidence  so 
entire  in  her,  that  he  gave  her  not  only  perfect  f^edom 
in  the  arrangement  of  household  affairs,  but  also  seconded 
her  in  the  education  of  the  little  Nina. ,  The  President 
hoped  through  this  to  obtain  in  the  younger  daughter,  a 


child  as  obsenrant  and  tender  as  the  elder  one  was;  nd 
so  everything  went  on  admirably  till  the  Prerident  \a& 
the  affair  with  little  Cupid,  and  began  to  tslk  of  tbe 
grave,  in  order  to  step  over  to  a  wedding. 

The  position  of  a  lover  and  bridegroom  in  his 
grand  climacteric  is  not,  we  fear,  wholly  one  i 
unalloyed  bliss,  any  more  than  that  of  a  dethroofd 
daughter.  If  during,  and  even  after  the  honeT- 
moon,  any  one  had  asked  the  President  bow  b 
felt, 

**  Excellently!'*  would  his  Excellence  have  snsvered: 
but  Truth  whispers  us  behind  his  back,  '^  Not  putkc- 
larly  so." 

It  stood  indeed  as  follows.  The  President  wis  e 
love  with  his  wife,  but  found  himself  to  such  s  degif^ 
disturbed  in  his  old  habits,  in  his  comfort,  in  tlie  mis 
of  life  which  he  had  hitherto  led,  that  it  operated  o^ 
viously  both  on  his  health  and  temper.  His  beutift! 
Countess  was  a  charming  hostess,  an  amisble  ladjtf 
the  house  ;  but  an  attentive  managing  wife  sht  «v 
not.  He  must  wait  on,  care  for,  ask,  do,  amn£e,focdit. 
and  follow.  The  poor  President  got  quite  ont  of  bRa|L 
He  was,  however,  in  love ;  and  when  she  csDed  ha 
"  My  sweet  one  !  my  angel !"  and  stroked  his  chin  wiih 
her  white  hand,  he  was  enraptured  and  even  bsppj.  ^ 
Cupido !  Cupido ! 

But  this  amorousness,  the  secret  discontent,  uA  i 
certain  feeling  that  he  had  acted  foolishly— all  this  asilt 
the  President  not  only  out  of  humour,  and  dtaatiii(^ 
with  himself,  but  awoke  in  him  also  a  sort  of  fear  ^ 
fore  Edla.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  feelings  befoirtke 
clear-sighted  daughter  ;  he  began  to  avoid  her  ^i^ 
and  her  society,  and  this  the  more  anxiously  uhm 
the  injustice  he  did  to  her,  who  least  deserved  it,  ^J 
this  coldness  and  reserve.  Edla  soon  observed  k»wte 
sought  to  avoid  her  ;  yet  keenly  as  it  pained  her,  ^ 
conformed  herself  in  this  respect  immediately  totbeviu 
of  her  flkther.  She  also  had  much  to  conceal  froa  liii : 
she  too  felt  herself  not  happy  through  the  ebanieiacr 
house,  and  knew  not  how  to  say  a  dieeifnl  word  t«kr! 
fkther. 

The  Countess  oocupied  herself  chiefly  and  ahM»1  ex- 
clusively with  Nina.  As  a  fine  connoisseur  of  aii  "< 
knew  how  to  estimate  Nina's  perfect  and  atnaeiH 
beauty.  She  was  thoroughly  absorbed  by  it;  ud  m 
sight  of  her  ^vas  as  necessary  to  her  as  to  as  v^  that 
of  his  ideal.  She  exerted  all  that  was  captintiiig  iQ 
her  own  mind  and  manner  to  win  Nina  to  henetf.  ^ 
gave  her  instruction  on  the  harp,  in  singing,  in  It^'* 
and  caressed  her  without  intermission.  The  lovely  >* 
was  idolised  by  her,  whUe  the  nngifled  EdU  oolTl^ 
oeived  fh)m  her  cold  looks  and  oommaads.     .   •    • 

That  she  might  not  lose  the  cliiM« 

her  cares  and  of  her  heart  completely  out  of  her  si* 
there  now  remained  nothing  ibr  Edla  but  to  vake  pn^ 
of  the  everlasting  company.     This  was  as  HtUeayw- 
able  to  the  Countess  an  it  was  painfhl  and  weariflow  *f 
Edla.    She  exchanged  her  beloved  quiet  solitnde,  w» 
society  in  which  she  felt  herself  out  of  place,  aad  as- 
sumed near  Nina  the  involuntary  part  of  a|loM5 
Argus.    The  Countess  soon  let  Edla  feel  how  s^ 
fluous  was  her  presence,  and  did  what  she  «**"*; 
petty  humiliations  and  slights  to  drive  her  fh>m  ha^ 
liant  saloon.    Edla  was  of  too  lofty  a  character, asdkid 
mado  her  soul  too  free,  to  suffer  henelf  to  be  wws*^ 
by  pin-pricks  ;  but  for  Nina  also  was  her  prewswtf^ 
less,  and  by  her  also,  as  it  seemed,  was  she  om^^ 
This  pained  her  deeply.     Besidefi,  the  stepnotl*^ "' 
vaded  most  disturbingly  Edla*s  whole  lifiB.    By  '^ 
ceptible  but  certain  modes,  all  power  in  the  ^''iV 
interest  in  the  management,  was  withdrawn  &«■  ■^• 
The  old  domestics  were  dismissed,  the  new  <»«/*"•; 
only  obey  the  commands  of  the  Countess ;  and  tw 
Edla  saw  daily  more  and  more  how  omiee««»«7  *J 
was  in  her  fiather's  house  and  to  the  company.    ^ 
withdrew  in  silence  to  her  solitary  room,  and  •W*'!* 
only  at  the  dinner-table,  bnt  always  fHendly  and  ?»;'• 
My  sweet  female  reader !  thou  who  wilt  proteWy « 
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der^tand  how  gnawing  such  domestic  position  must  be, 
how  easily  it  can  embitter  heart  and  mind — oh,  say 
must  it  not  hare  been  a  beaatiftLl,anoble  doetrine  which 
enabled  EdJa  to  conduct  herself  with  so  much  repose, 
gentleness,  and  good  sense  f  In  her  solitude  she  found 
a  freer,  better  company  than  in  the  circle  she  abandon- 
ed ;  and  she  could  ha?e  been  truly  contented  and  hap- 
py in  it,  had  she  not  missed  so  painftilly  her  beloved 
pupU,  her  former  daily  companion.  As  she  saw  that 
this  dissipated  life  agreed  with  Nina's  health  extremely, 
she  was  careful  to  conceal  her  feelings.  When  she  once 
aaked  her  beautiful  sister  whether  the  present  course 
gave  her  pleasure,  she  replied,  with  her  accustomed  love 
of  truth, — "  Yes  ;  it  is  so  pleasant  to  please  and  to  be 
beloved." 

Edla  laid  up  this  word  in  her  bosom  ;  it  gave  her 
pain.  Do  I  not  love  her  too  !"  thought  she  ;  ^  though 
I  do  not  flatter  her,  nor  misguide  her.  I  who  would  lay 
down  my  life  for  her  !"  She  regarded  herself  now  as 
misunderstood  also  by  Nina ;  she  became  even  stiller 
and  more  retiring.  Nina  found  Edla  cold  and  unsympa- 
thizing.  There  lay  a  cloud  between  the  two  sisters. 
Each  felt  a  secret  tear  well  from  her  soul  on  this  account. 
Why  do  we  not  let  them  flow  ?  Why  may  they  not  be- 
tray what  the  tongue  hesitates  to  acknowledge !  What 
is  it  which  so  often,  at  least  for  a  time,  thrusts  itself 
between  the  best  friends,  like  a  sorcery  cooked  by  bad 
spirits  !  Each  sees  it,  but  it  is  not  to  be  overcome  ;  an 
insurmountable,  invisible  obstacle  stands  in  the  way  ; 
we  suffer,  we  avoid  one  another,  we  doubt  whether  it 
can  possibly  be  the  same  person  as  formerly.  Then  re- 
quires it  only  an  insignificant  cause,  a  trifling  word,  to 
produce  a  division,  whence  is  no  return,  and  which  no 
kindness  can  heal.  The  wounds  which  distrust  gives 
bleed  so  long ! 

And  yet,  let  me,  my  reader,  here  make  a  reservation, 
for  my  heajt  is  Aill  of  this  matter,  and  would  fain  open 
itself  out  before  thee.  I  must,  then,  solemnly  protest 
against  that  which  I  have  just  assorted.  No  ;  I  believe 
it  not.   The  real,  the  genuine  friends  do  not  separate. 

Much  of  the  virtue  of  all  Frederika  Bremer's 
writings  lies  in  reflective  passages  of  this  kind, 
and  in  such  deep-rooted  thoughts  for  the  guidance 
of  the  affections,  and  the  confidence  and  happiness 
of  domestic  life  exhibited  in  action.  Edla  felt 
that  she  was,  at  this  time,  out  of  place  in  her 
father's  house :  no  one  needed  her — she  was  a 
burthen  to  her  step-mother — a  restraint  upon  all 
— ^a  silent  reproof.  She  resolved  to  visit  some  dis- 
tant relatives  who  had  been  ruined  by  foolish  ex- 
travagance, and  who  needed  a  helpful  friend  to 
show  them  how  to  redeem  the  past,  and  make  the 
best  of  the  present.  Again,  before  her  departure, 
her  admirer  Professor  A.  came  forward  as  a  suitor, 
and  was  answered  as  a  friend.  Edla  was  formed 
to  be,the^riei\d  of  every  one,  but  no  one's  wife. 
She  felt  that  her  nature  and  her  tastes  made  her 
one  of  those  *^  who  had  better  remain  solitaryJ' 
Happy  are  the  men  and  women — ^though  we  trust 
that  their  number  is  not  great — who,  in  due  time, 
make  this  discovery.  Byron  should  have  been  of 
the  number,  and,  if  we  believe  Moore,  so  should 
Shakspere ;  but  we  will  not  believe  him. 

Before  her  departure,  Edla  had  consigned  her 
beloved  Nina  to  Count  Ludwig,  the  man  of  all  on 
earth  whom  she  the  most  trusted  and  honoured  ; 
stem,  proud,  and  misanthropic  as  he  was,  and  re- 
pulsive to  the  gentle  and  visionary  Nina.  Edla 
had  sometimes  misgivings  if  this  was  the  husband 
-who  could  make  Nina  perfectly  happy ;  but  her 
doubts  were  yet  stronger  if  Nina  was  fully  worthy 

of  tlie  distinguislied  lot  of  being  his  wife. Let 

us  turn  to  Edla  in  her  solitude.    Her  condition 


reflects  that  of  many  a  refined,  and  quietly-sufl'er- 
ing,  dependent  single  woman,  whether  daughter  or 
sister. 

The  last  ember  was  extinguished,  and  Edla  returned 
to  her  bed-chamber.  Here  she  found  all  prepared  for 
the  journey,  and  an  indescribable  weight  fell  upon  her 
heart.  She  felt  like  a  stranger  in  her  father's  house. 
It  was  only  by  the  compulsion  of  circumstances  that  she 
abandoned  these  rooms,  in  which  she  had  been  the  quiet^ 
ruling  spirit,  in  which  formerly  she  had  been  beloved 
and  cherished.  Now  she  was  solitary,  forsaken,  and 
shunned, — and  all  without  fault  of  hers  I  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  room,  the  aspect  of  the  Aimiture,  especially 
that  belonging  to  her  sister,  a  little  shawl  which  she 
had  carelessly  flung  over  an  easy  chair, — ^all  awoke  in 
EdU's  heart  the  feeling  of  unspeakable  sadness.  An 
angry  bitterness  rose  in  her  soul  against  her  who  had 
occasioned  all  these  painM  changes ;  but  a  feeling  of 
hatred  in  her  own  soul  was  to  her  intolerable,  and  she 
resisted  and  combated  with  it  earnestly.  With  what 
weapons  t  He  who  had  seen  Edla  pale,  sorrowflil,  and 
speechless,  seated  on  her  travelling  trunk,  would  not 
probably  have  believed  that  she  at  that  moment  fought 
out  a  fight  more  severe,  and  achieved  a  victory  more 
glorious,  tiian  ever  did  Napoleon.  With  what  weapons  I 
Call  them  heavenly,  my  dear  reader,— thou  knowest 
them  as  well  as  I. 

Edla  had  parted  with  unusual  coldness  from  her  step- 
mother. She  resolved  to  write  some  lines  to  her,  in  order 
to  leave  behind  her  a  more  friendly  impression,  and  to 
press  more  earnestly  on  her  mind  care  for  Nina's  health. 
As  she  approached  her  writing-desk  her  eyes  fell  on  a 
casket  of  red  morocco,  which  appeared  to  be  placed  with 
such  a  degree  of  care  that  it  should  not  be  overlooked. 
She  opened  !t,  and  found  a  costly  necklace  of  genuine 
pearls,  and  wi^  it  these  words  in  the  hand  of  her  father — 
**  To  the  best  of  daughters,  from  her  loving  father.  Very 
early  in  the  morning  I  shall  be  with  thee." 

Now  first  flowed  tears  down  Edla's  cheeks  ;  but  they 
were  sweet  salutary  tears.  She  felt  that  her  father  un- 
derstood her,  secretly  thanked  her,  and  all  became  light 
and  bright  about  her.  The  parting  had  lost  its  bitterness ; 
and  how  willingly  now  did  she  obey  the  divine  command 
— ^  Thou  shalt  ever  bless  thy  enemies." 

The  President  was  seized  with  paralysis,  and 
died  in  a  distant  land,  to  which  he  was  attended  by 
his  magnanimousdaughter, — his  vigilant  nurse,  and 
his  last  best  friend, — while  his  brilliant  Countess 
was  either  playing  the  Cbrftfm«and  woman  of  fashion 
in  Stockholm,  or  at  her  country-seat  flirting  to 
such  a  length  witli  a  gallant  Colonel,  that  her 
cousin,  Miss  Greta,  was  compelled  to  remonstrate. 
Nina  remained  with  her  stepmother ;  and  though 
promised,  if  not  betrothed,  to  Count  Ludwig,  had 
fallen  deeply  in  love  with  another, — her  soul's 
true  counterpart,  the  pastor  of  a  peasant-flock, — 
a  young  and  more  accomplished  Oberlin,  whom  a 
series  of  romantic  adventures  had  driven  to  the 
remote  comer  which  his  presence  blessed.  Tliere 
is  much,  perhaps  too  much,  of  romance  and  unto- 
ward chance  in  the  story  of  these  lovers ;  and  its 
close  is  tragic  and  unsatisfactory.  The  reader 
cannot  sympathize  in  the  inevitable  stroke  of  des- 
tiny, nor  yet  submit  to  it.  He  demands — "  Why 
did  Edla,  the  devoted  and  strong-minded  Edla, 
commit  so  fatal  a  mistake,  as  despotically  to 
give  her  cherished,  gentle  sister  to  one  so  un- 
congenial in  nature,  and  so  ill  adapted  to  make 
her  happy  ? — ^Why  was  she  torn  ffom  her  Hea- 
ven-destined lover,  and  both  made  victims  for  no 
apparent  good  object?  Edla,  in  attempting  to 
save  her  sister's  life,  when  an  inundation  burst 
over  the  country,  had  forfeited  her  own«    When 
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on  her  deathbed,  and  labouring  under  the  idea  that 
the  Pastor  Herrey,  the  most  amiable  and  excellent 
of  men,  was  a  fiend  in  human  shape,  she  made 
Nina  solemnly  swear  to  renounce  him,  and  become 
the  wife  of  Count  Ludwig.  Even  this  common 
artifice  of  noyeb  might  hare  been  redeemed,  had 
the  Count  exercised  that  heroic  generosity  which 
was  not  incompatible  with  his  stem  and  cold  na- 
ture. The  lovers  might  have  been  restored  to  each 
other,  and  all  have  ended  well ;  but  a  tragic  close 
was  wanted  ;  and  here  is  one  which  **  puiges  the 
mind  neither  by  pity  nor  terror."  The  subordin- 
ate story  of  Miss  Greta,  her  friend  Clara,  and  her 
Baron,  who  woos  and  weds  her  after  a  quaint  or 
Benedict-and-Beatrice-fashion,  is  of  a  more  natu- 
ral, cheerful,  and  instructive  character.  As  dosing 
specimens  of  what,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  is  a 
rare  andadmirable  novel,  we  select  two  more  scenes : 
the  Pastor  Edward  Hervey — one  of  Jean  Paul's 
pastors — ^in  his  humble  rural  parsonage ;  and  the 
last  of  Nina's  days : — 

It  is  a  lovely  Saturday  afternoon,  light  breathes  the 
wind,  joyously  sing  the  birds,  sweetly  the  flowers  exhale 
their  odours ;  who  can  remain  in  the  house  f  Tlie  Coun- 
tess certainly  not.  She  chooses  this  day  for  her  first 
visit  to  the  parsonsge  in  TMma,  to  Hervey's  aged  mother. 
The  whole  family,  as  well  as  the  Colonel,  shall  accom- 
pany her.  They  will  go  thither  on  foot,  and  return  in 
theoarnage.  All  are  in  excellent  spirits.  The  Colonel 
heats  himself  with  gathering  flowers  for  the  Countess, 
who  shows  him  grateful  glances.  The  Baroness  [late 
Miss  Gfreta]  throws  sharp  gUnces  at  her,  yet  has  herself 
her  attention  agreeably  diverted  by  her  husband,  who 
overwhelms  her  with  attentions,  smokes  his  pipe,  and 
looks  in  the  highest  degree  gay  and  happy. 

Nina  and  Clara  are  gay  and  happv  as  children,  and 
fieel  themselves  continually  more  like  sisters.  The 
Countess  makes  trial  whether  the  philosophical  planta- 
tions in  the  heart  of  the  Colonel  have  yet  taken  root. 
She  talks  of  Pascal,— she  talks  of  Cousin.  The  Colonel 
acquiesces  in  all  her  thoughts  and  ideas — ^finds  "  deep" 
and  ^  sublime"  what  she  finds  ^  deep"  and  "  sublime ;" 
and  makes  giant  strides  in  the  favour  of  his  teaoher. 

Yonder  rise  the  green  hills  of  Tiinia.  Lovely  apd 
well  lies  the  parsonage  on  one  of  them.  A  garden  with 
trees  and  shrubs  stretches  greenly  down  its  southern 
side.  The  whole  country  round  is  changed ;  everywhere 
have  the  plough,  the  i^ade,  and  the  a^te,  begnn  their 
labours.  Hervey  is  in  the  garden  with  his  young  fMead 
Ckptain  Philip  S.;  they  are  busy  trimming,  amid  friendly 
discourse,  the  trees  beneath  whose  shade  Hervey  hopes 
ever  to  see  his  mother  and  sisters  enjoy  the  summer 
evenings.  So  long  as  this  little  garden  was  enoompassed 
with  marshes,  no  newly-planted  trees  would  make  pro- 
gress ;  but  now  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  drained,  and 
converted  into  finitfhl  tillage  land.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  cold  is  diminished,  and  everywhere  shoot  forth 
leafy  branches. 

As  Hervey  descried  the  approaching  party,  he  flung 
down  his  pmning-knife,  and  hastened,— beautifol  in  the 
seal  of  labour, — ^beautiful  in  bis  neglected  dress, — espe- 
cially beautiful  in  his  joy  aud  benevolence,  which  painted 
themselves  in  his  face, — to  meet  his  friends.  To  Nina, 
the  words,  I  believe,  of  Sterne  occurred — ^  His  counte- 
nance is  like  a  blessing." 

Gentle  and  quiet  as  ever,  Hervey  eondaeted  his  guests 
to  his  mother.  In  the  house  it  looked  like  a  tranquil 
festival-day— all  was  so  clean,  so  wUte,  so  tastefiil,  yet 
simple.  A  friendly  directing  spirit  had  set  its  seal  on 
the  whole  economy  of  the  house.  In  the  entrance^hall, 
strewed  leaves  of  ^e  fir  annoyed  somewhat  the  Coontess, 
but  charmed  the  young  ladies  extremely.  They  passed 
from  the  hall  into  the  sitting-room,  and  the  Countess 
noticed,  vnth  wonder,  the  elegance  of  the  furniture. 
Baron  H.  stood  enraptured  before  book-shelves  which 
covered  the  whole  walls  of  a  spacious  and  light  apart- 


ment. Here  stood  also  a  pianoforte  and  a  haip,  the  fi- 
vourite  instruments  of  Edward  Hervey.  Kumeroiis  aod 
well-^nded  flowers  breathed  their  aroma  from  the  via- 
dows.  Soon  also  a  flower  of  the  heliotrope,  plucked  by 
Hervey,  shed  its  fragranoe  in  Nina's  hand.  Someptgeoai 
with  lustrous  feathers  came  flying  into  the  hoDse,i8^ 
took  food  now  firom  Herveyls.  and  now  from  Kiu'^ 
hand.  Nina's  soul  vra^  seized  with  an  inwud  deli^; 
never  had  she  felt  herself  so  much  at  home,  so  haippj. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  smiling  angel  of  peace  glanced  at  bet 
out  of  every  comer,  and  whispered  to  her,—"  It  is  g»i 
to  be  here  I'*  Ah,  she  felt  that  it  was  so.  Umefi 
look,  Hervey's  spirit,  had  hare  sanctified  and  blesed 
evei^thing. 

Would  you  see  a  living  festival  t  See  there  the  i^ed 
lady,  Hervey's  mother.  In  the  lovely,  pun  features 
dweU  together  seriousness  and  gentleness ;  and  about 
the  mouth  shows  itself  yet  frequently  a  smile,  vhid 
reminds  yon  of  that  of  the  sun.  In  her  white  dies, 
simple  in  costume  and  character,  she  is  yet  not  wutiss 
in  a  natural  dignity,  which  so  well  becomes  the  bud- 
some  old  lady.  Her  silver  hair  divides  itself  on  k 
open  brow,  in  order  to  cover  her  temples,  and  then  to 
disappear  under  her  cap.  At  the  entrance  of  the  distifr 
guished  guests  she  laid  aside  her  book  of  devotioo  u^ 
her  spectacles,  and  welcomed  them  vrith  nnaffiected  ov- 
diality.  The  Countess  had  proposed  to  herself  to  be  b£. 
descending;  but  it  would  not  succeed.  Virtue  and  as- 
fortune,  a  strong  and  pious  soul,  had  conferred  oo  tk 
mother  of  Hervey  the  nobility,  the  genuine  good-breed- 
ing, to  which  worldly  accomplishment  can  add  little,  and 
from  which  a  lowly  roof  and  the  accompamBenti  of 
poverty  can  take  nothing  away.  Perhans  sonewfaat  oC 
this  quiet  character  was  derived  from  the  piidei)a(^ 
she  felt  in  her  son.        .... 

9y  the  side  of  this  lady,  and  somewhat  siupnsM  tt^ 
the  representati<His  which  she  had  made  to  heneli « 
Hervey 'a  domestic  economy  did  not  altogether  tallj,tk 
))eautiful,  rich,  and  world-experienced  Coontess,  to 
conscious  of  a  wholly  peculiar  sensation.  She  feltur- 
self  thrown  out  of  her  own  element ;  in  a  word,  tmt 
what  embarrassed,  and,  to  her  great  annoymwt^e* 
not  how  to  carry  on  the  conversation.  The  Bsfomk,  « 
the  eontrary,  vras  at  onee  at  home,  so  soon  as,  with  bo 
fine  taet,  she  had  felt  out  the  presenoe  of  satoit  au 
human  worth;  and  she  was  therefore  speedilj  earned 
away  in  a  fluent  conversation  with  Hervey*8  n«tl*«^- 

The  rest  of  the  company  had,  in  the  meantime,  entered 
the  music-room.  At  the  request  of  the  Countee8,Howy 
phMied  himself  at  the  harp,  and  his  fingars  tosdifid  tin 
ehords  with  spirit  and  life.  From  a  mild,  nebiidio^. 
but  mflnitely-agreeable  phantasy,  he  passed,  with  * 
skill  of  a  master,  to  the  simple,  profound  accords,  w^ 
form  the  introduction  to  the  splendid  romance,  » 
Sea  Hero ;"  and  in  a  fine  tenor  he  then  aangths  M» 
em  song,  in  a  strong  but  nalancholy  tsaa,  inthaaor 
tnooing,  varying  expression,  such  as  the  words «  * 
poem  dictated.  The  life  of  the  olden  time  rose  u  ib 
youthfhl,  wonderftil  strength. 

*  Where  Is  Maria!**  .    . 

I  am  at  this  moment  a  little  asiiaBied  of  Mana,aii 
no  one  eaii  look  less  festively  arrayed  than  she.  » 
wiU  only  prepare  a  banquet  for  those  who  have  ftifowj 
themselves.  She  stands  still  and  hot  at  the  ovea,  m 
bakes  flue  bread.  The  greatest  consternation  shows  «• 
self  in  her  countenance,  while,  in  the  deep«*  mW' 
she  gases  round  her,  with  the  ^"««ds->»  Our  saitj^ 
vants  are  gone  out  I  The  hows  toll  of  g^f"*"^?" 
Countess  I— Supper !— I  here  \  white  bread  msi  « 
baked,  and  both  girls  are  out!"  j, 

I  win  venture  to  assert  that  none  of  "nf  "J"*?^ 
will  peruse  this  without  the  greatest  sym^aihr  f""^ 
and  even  a  Uttle  sympathetio  diatiess.  If  they  ww% 
hpwever,  t^  get  rid  of  this  distress,  it  is  oiUyM**^ 
to  accompany  me  a  Uttle  ferthcr.  Maria,  betweea  ^ 
oven  and  her  anxiety,  would  have  lost  J^"]"^"^ 
brother,  like  a  consoUng  angel,  had  net  »»w*«jy  TT 
his  appearance,  and,  with  friendly  won^  "^S 
and  pleasant  jokesi  pat  to  fligM  hir  ti^^  ^^ 
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conni^e^ — all  will  go  well ;  and  from  this  it  came  to 
pass,  uuki  the  baking  turned  out  so  admirably,— for,  in 
fact,  when  the  cakes  in  the  oyen  rise  well,  the  heart  of 
the  housewife  rises  with  them.  Maria  felicitated  herself 
OD  being  able  to  treat  her  guests  with  her  beautiful 
white  bread,  particularly  the  lovely  Nina,  whom,  with  a 
maiden's  enthusiasm,  she  admired.  For  her  was  an  es- 
pecial cake  baked. 

Maria  speedily  spread  the  cloth  in  the  eating-room, 
and  her  brother  spoke  courage  to  her.  He  himself  helped 
to  cut  bread,  and  to  set  on  the  table  the  dishes  of  curd ; 
80  that  his  sister  became  quite  easy  and  cheerful.  Will 
you  see  Maria  I  She  is  like  a  thousand  others,— fair, 
kind,  blue-eyed,  of  features  by  no  means  remarkable, 
but  with  an  expression  of  good-nature.  Her  dress  was 
something  worn,  but  fkr  from  being  worn  out ;  a  warm 
heart,  a  good  understanding,  in  whose  joys  house-keeping 
and  heaven  occupy  the  whole  space,  without  much  fas- 
cination; diligent,  conscientious,  affectionate,  indefati- 
gable—the first  up,  the  last  to  bed ;  you  see,  in  a  word, 
before  j^ou  one  of  the  many  who  live  for  others — of  those 
who  will  probably  think  for  the  first  time  of  themselves, 
when  the  Lord  of  the  world  says  to  them— **  Thou  good 
and  fiuthfol  servant^  thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  few 
things,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thv  Lord."  But  for 
such  an  one  what  joy  can  there  probably  be,  except  that 
of  being  able  yet  more  freely  to  lire  and  work  for  those 
that  she  loves ! 

But  we  loiter — Maria  does  not.  She  has  set  the  eold 
roast  meat,  the  steaming  potatoes,  and  the  fresh  butter, 
on  the  table ;  she  has  conducted  the  guests  into  the  eat- 
ing-room, and  has  invited  them  kindly  and  somewhat 
eiAarrassed  to  partake,  and  wishes  that  they  may  ei^joy 
the  repast 

Here,  also^  the  Countess  found  herself  quite  out  in  her 
•xpectations,  and  saw  not  the  smallest  thing  at  which 
she  could  have  smiled.  For  here  all  was  too  pretension- 
less  and  too  good.  The  meal  resembled  rather  an  idyl- 
lean  banquet,  than  a  supper  "  at  the  Countess's  visit." 
And  in  truth  the  milk,  with  the  excellent  cream,  she 
found,  as  well  as  the  rest,  so  delicious  after  the  long 
walk,  that  she  bestowed  a  particular  attention  upon  the 
dish.  It  did  not  escape  her,  however,  that  Hervey  was 
more  gay  and  social  than  usual.  He  looked  around  him 
as  if  he  would  bless  everybody.  But  while  all  are  eat- 
ing, chatting,  and  laughing,  I  will  make  a  little  digres- 
sion, and  say  a  word  with  the 

PATnESS  Of  FAHTLTKS. 

Thou  who  iittest  at  thy  table  like  a  tlrander^Ioud 
eharged  with  lightning,  and  scoldest  the  wife  and  the 
cook  about  the  dinner,  so  that  the  morsel  sticks  in  the 
throat  of  the  mother  and  children, — thou  who  makest 
nnhappy  wifb,  and  child,  and  servants, — thou  who  pre- 
parest  for  every  dish  a  bitter  sauce  out  of  thy  gall, — 
shame  and  indigestion  to  thee  I 

But — 

Honour  and  long  life  to  a  good  stomach,  and  especial- 
ly all  good  to  thee  who  sittest  at  thy  table  like  bright 
sunshine ;  thou  who  lookest  round  thee  to  bless  the  en- 
joyment of  thy  flunily,— by  thy  friendly  glance,  thy 
kind  speech  callest  fortii  spertiveness  and  H>Po^te»  uid 
thereby  lendest  to  the  gifis  of  God  a  better  strength,  a 
finer  flavour  than  the  profoundest  art  of  the  cook  is  able 
to  confiBr  upon  them, — honour  to  thee,  and  joys  in  abun- 
dance. May  goodwill  ever  spread  the  table  for  thee ; 
may  fHendly  faces  ever  sit  round  thy  dishes.  Honour 
and  joy  to  thee ! 

And  now  back  again  to  the  pajsonage.-^— 

There  Nina  and  Hervey  sang  together, — ^his 
fine  voice  supporting  her  tremulous  tones;  and 
there  was  delicious  accordance  in  heart  as  well  as 
Toice.  At  parting,  the  whole  company,  by  an  invol- 
untary movement)  sang  in  chorus  a  Swedish  social 
good-night  hymn ;  not  quite  so  touching  as  the  old 
Scottish  one,  which,  in  days  of  yore  wont  to  be 
chanted  by  social  parties  on  breiUcing-up,  but  in 
the  same  spirit.  But  all  this  is  long  post ;  Nina 
haa  Bolemnly  sworn  to  her  dying  sister  to  be  the 


wife  of  Count  Ludwig  ;  and  she  is  now  alone  with 
her  grief,  while  other  sorrowing  friends  have  at- 
tended £dla  to  the  last  resting-place  :-^- 

A  day  of  snlfering  was  past :  for  the  first  time  had 
Nina  truly  experienced  what  a  storm  of  the  soul  is.  She 
reclined  on  a  couch ;  the  door  of  the  saloon  was  open, 
and  she  looked  with  fixed  eyes  into  the  large  aark 
chamber  in  which  so  lately  had  lain  the  corpse  of  Edia. 
The  moon  shone  through  the  window.  Deep  stillness 
reigned  around  her;  the  dull  rushing  of  the  sea  was 
only  heard.  Nina  opened  the  window;  but  the  coming 
air  cooled  not  the  burning  pain  of  her  bosom.  The' 
thought  of  Hervey  afflicted  her  with  unspeakable  an- 
guish—she felt  herself  so  guilty  towards  him :  she  ac- 
eused  herself  of  having  made  his  life  desolate  and  for 
ever  darkened. 

'  Om  he  forgive  me  i^  questioned  she  of  herself  again 
and  again. 

When  she  thought  how  his  beloved  glance  must  rest 
upon  her  with  pain  and  quiet  reproach,  O,  how  she 
then  longed  that  she  night  throw  herself  at  his  feet  t 
but  then  she  saw  the  bleeding  figure  of  I^dla  warding 
off  death  from  her,  and  she  would  do  all  for  her  who 
was  dead  for  her  sake — ^but  Hervey,  why  should  he  suf- 
fer for  her!  Thus  was  her  soul  tossed  hither  and 
thither  between  contending  feelings, — ^between  doubts 
and  painful  questionings ;  she  no  longer  knew  what  to 
do,  nor  what  was  right  nor  wrong.  She  accused  herself 
as  being  the  occasion  of  all  mirfortune, — she  detested 
her  own  Ufe.  And  then — oh,  dear  reader,  hast  then 
ever  lost  a  friend  who  was  dear  to  thee  as  Ufe,  and  has 
thy  injustice  darkened  your  separation  t  Hast  thou  felt 
burning  remorse,  and  hast  known  that  never  on  earfii 
canst  thou  conftss  this  to  the  lost  one  t  Hast  thou 
had  hours  in  which  Ihy  heart  yearned  after  him  or  her 

80 so  that  thy  soul  was  rent  asunder,  and  it  felt  as 

a  martyr — ^that  thou  wouldst  give  thy  life,  thy  everlast- 
ing salvation,  only  to  see  him  again  for  one  moment,  to 
press  his  beloved  hand,  to  cling  to  the  beloved  breast, 
and  to  weep ^and  weep—  I 

Hast  thou  ever  felt  thus  ? — Oh,  then  vrilt  thou  under- 
stand KuM ;  thou  wilt  understand  her  suiTerings,  and 
comprehend  how  that  involuntarily,  with  wildly  beating 
heart,  she  extended  her  arms,  and,  full  of  anguish,  ex- 
claimed, <"  Edward  I  Edward  I " 

The  door  of  the  saloon  softly  ^^tened.  A  man  ha* 
bited  in  deep  mourning  stood  there.  At  sight  of  him  a 
shudder  of  terror  and  joy  passed  through  Nina,  and  with 
a  low  exclamation  she  sprang  up. 

The  dark-clad  man  approached  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  she  was,  and  there  he  remained  standing  :  he 
leaned  against  the  door-post,  and  looked  upon  her  with 
an  indescribable  glance.  Suffering  and  death-like  pallor 
lay  upon  his  countenance.  Ah !  it  was  the  look  which 
Nina  had  seen  in  her  dream ;  they  were  the  beloved 
features ;  his  hand  lay  upon  his  heart, — was  it  to  hide 
the  bleeding  wound  t  Nina  heard  his  short,  excited  re- 
spiration. 

Her  first  feeling  was  to  throw  herself  in  his  arms,  and 
hide  her  iaoe  on  bis  breast,--then  she  thought  that  she 
must  flee  away  fti>m  him. 

**  Edward  t  Edward  ! "  cried  she,  ^  why  are  you  come  f 
Know  you  not  that  we  are  separated, — that  I  have  re- 
nounced you  t " 

"  I  know  all,*'  replied  Hervey. 

"  Forgive  me,"  cried  Nina  despairingly,  and  fell  on 
her  knees. 

^  I  come  with  no  reproaches, — I  come  to  bless  you,'* 
said  Hervey,  with  heavenly  goodness  in  voice  aad  look. 
He  advanced  to  her,  raised  her,  led  bar  to  the  sofa,  and 
seated  himself  by  her.  He  held  her  hands  firmly  in 
his,  and  looked  at  her  with  a  serious  penetrating  glance. 

**  You  did  not  doubt  me  !**  asked  he. 

'^  No  I  no  1"  was  all  that  she  was  able  to  answer. 

'^  Neither  did  I  doubt  yen,"  coBttmied  he ;  and  his 
countenance  was  lit  by  an  angelio  smile.  "  Well,  then^ 
beloved,"  said  he, "  we  are  not  separated — not  for  ever 
separated.  For  a  short  time  here  on  earth  are  we  sever- 
ed from  each  other;  then  shall  we  meet  again  in  heavenly 
love,  in  firm  faith— our  souls  remain  united ! — Etemallyj 
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inwardly  beloTed,"  coniinned  he,  "  thou  most  lovely 
of  God's  gifts  to  my  life  1  Have  peace,  peace—with  thy- 
self ;  peace  with  the  Eternal  Power  which  disposed  onr 
fate  !    Thou  hast — done  right  I    Thou  couldst  not  have 

done  otherwise  I  A  higher  power  has  spoken^ — ^we  most 
obey!"  -or-  r- 

**  We  must  obey  I "  repeated  Nina  faintly.  She  bow- 
ed her  head  in  Uie  deepest  grief,  and  leaned  her  fore- 
head upon  her  closely  claisped  hands. 

''  Be  calm, — ^be  happy,— even  on  earth ;  then  shall  I 
be not  unhappy,"  said  he. 

'^  Not  unhappy!"  repeated  Nina. 

<<  Trust  in  the  Eternal  Goodness  I    It  is  with  thee  ! " 

"  With  thee  ! "  repeated  Nina,  weeping  yehemeutly. 

Uervey  arose.  His  voice  trembled,  **  I  would  see 
thee  once  again,"  said  he  ;  **  I  felt  that  I  must  hear 
thee  once  more — ^mu^t  thank  thee  !  Thy  love  has  made 
me  inexpressibly  happy ;  the  remembrance  of  it  will 
brighten  my  whole  life ;  it  will  be  my  joy  in  my  last 
hour, — my  hope  in  that  other  land  where  we  shall  meet 
again.  Peace, — ^blessing  upon  thee,  thou  angel !  thou 
beloved  !    Fulfil  thy  duties ;  Uve— for  God's  sake  ! " 

Nina  rose  up.  She  knew  not  how  it  happened,  but  he 
blessed  her  with  such  powerftU,  such  heavenly  words 
and  tones,  that  a  wondrous  joy  thrilled  through  her 
breast.  She  listened  to  his  words  as  to  the  voice  of  God ; 
and  as  he  clasped  her  close  to  his  heart,— as  he,  for  the 
first  and  the  last  time,  pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  then 
certainly  stood  invisible  angels  near  them,  and  bowed 
their  immortal  heads  in  a£uration  of  two  loving  and 
sufiering  mortals. 

Nina  woke  as  out  of  a  dream.  He  was  gone  t  She 
laid  her  hand  on  her  forehead,  and  felt  his  tears  on  her 
hair.  She  kissed  them  from  her  fingers  with  fervent  love. 

'^  He  has  blessed  me  1"  said  she,  and  her  soul  was  still. 
And,  as  she  stood  there,  praying  in  pain  and  rapture, 
adoring  and  Aill  of  foreboding,  she  saw,  as  once  before 
had  been  the  case,  that  the  figure  of  the  cross  fell  upon 
her  breast,  whilst  the  glory  of  heaven  streamed  around 
her.  Now  were  the  dark  passages  of  her  life  made 
clear  to  her.  Courage  and  determination  returned  again 
into  her  breast,  and  awoke  there  a  higher  and  a  higher 
heaven. 

But  hb! 

On  the  day  of  Nina's  marriage,  the  ever-cheer- 
fdl  and  happy  Baroness,  the  late  Miss  Greta — 

Pressed  her  husband's  hand.  *'  Nina  may  become  a 
mother,"  said  she  to  herself  consolingly ;  and  in  that 
she  found  the  only  comfort  for  the  quiet,  pale  bride. 

Nina  lay  cold  and  almost  unconscious  in  her  arms  on 
the  evening  of  the  marriage-day. 

**  I  will  myself  care  for  my  daughter,"  said  Countess 
Natalie,  **  leave  her  to  me  I" 

^  I  wiU  not  part  with  her  out  of  my  arms,  let  who- 
ever may  come  I"  replied  the  Baroness  with  decision,  as 
even  at  that  moment  the  bridegroom  enteied.  The 
Conatett  went  forward  to  meet  him. 

Probably  a  year  after  this  day  I  saw  Nina  again,  and 
never  shall  I  foiget  the  sight.  Pale  from  sufferings  she 
had  gone  through,  lay  she  upon  a  snow-white  pillow. 


A  white  bandage  was  closely  bound  round  her  hK- 
head,  concealing  her  hair.  Tbe  white,  delicate  Itee  of 
her  cap  bent  itself  as  if  caressingly  around  her  deliatc 
countenance.  All  that  surrounded  her  wis  dazslioglj 
white ;  she  herself  was  like  a  snow-drift  upon  vhid 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun  falls.  At  her  side  lay,  in  iti 
first  morning  sleep,  her  little  daughter.  I  nw  that 
Nina  felt  the  joy  of  a  mother.  It  was  a  charming  sigta 
to  see  those  beautify  eyes  beaming,  to  hear  those  grace- 
fhl  lips  say, 

'^  Oh  I  no  one  knows  what  it  is  till  they  themselTes 
have  experienced  it,  at  once  freed  from  all  pam,  to  ttt 
that  a  child  is  bom— to  stretch  forth  the  hand,  and  leallj 
to  clasp  it — to  feel  it  near  one  !" 

And  her  white,  feeble  hand  was  extended  careaiinglj 
over  the  little  one,  which  seemed  to  perceive  it  with 
pleasure.  ^  She  shall  be  called  Edla !"  contiooed  she 
tenderly  ;  ^  I  will  give  to  her  a  guardian  asgel  Miy 
she  resemble  her< 
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I  left  Nina  with  the  consolatory  feeling  that  henx- 
forth  her  life  would  not  be  joyless.  But  the  image  of 
the  young,  pale  mother  stood  sorrowfrdly  before  my  soul 
Never  had  1  seen  a  human  being  so  pale. 

When  I  saw  her  another  twelvemonths  later  she  vt« 
still  paler ;  but  now  it  was  natural,  for  she  by  in  ber 
oofiln,  and  was  beautifol  even  there.  Her  little  daojli- 
ter  was  gone  before  her— she  followed  her.  I  saw  tk 
stem  Count  Ludwig  stand  by  the  coffin.  He  wept  l&i 
a  child. 

When  Nina  felt  her  death  approaching,  she  wrote  the 
following  words  to  Hervey : — 

''  I  have  lived — ^because  thou  wishedst  it.  BeeuK 
thou  blessedst  me  have  I  had  strength  to  liveitadl^ 
tance  fVom  thee, — and  I  have  not  been  unhappy.  Da^^ 
known  the  joys  of  a  mother,  but  the  pains  of  a  B«t^ 
also.  I  die,  and  thank  God.  If  I  loved  thee  aboie  i& 
things  on  earth,  the  righteous  God  will  not  condemns. 
It  was  my  strength — my  virtue.  In  this  moment,  ii 
which  all  becomes  already  dark,  and  in  which  my  eye 
will  be  extinguished, — in  this  moment  art  thou  rtill  the 
light  and  the  hope  of  my  soul.  O,  how  like  a  heaa  ^ 
light  didst  thou  break  through  the  twili^t  of  my  lift, 
and  give  to  me  warmth  and  colour  1  Ahl  and  Idukes- 
ed  thine." 

The  recollection  of  the  dying  Julia's  letter  \o^ 
Preux  interferes  with  this  pathetic  farewell ;  aod 
80  we  leave  it.  Henrey  survived  for  many  yews- 
When  he  serenely  breathed  his  last  at  the  cloee  of 
a  useful  and  honoured  life,  his  maiden  sister  stood 
by  his  side ;  and  hb  last  word,  breathed  with  super- 
human joy — with  the  rapture  of  the  dying  aifii 
to  whom  heaven  is  already  opened— was  >  »a  > 
Her  hovering  spirit  waited  to  conduct  him  home. 

The  PresidetU^s  Daughters^  if  not  calculated  u 
be  so  generally  popular  as  the  former  tales  of  thi) 
series,  will  make  an  important  addition,  not  merely 
to  the  stock  of  a  circulating  libraiy,  but  to  those 
volumes  which  enlarge  the  understanding  and  ame- 
liorate the  afiections.    It  is  a  true  woman's  book. 


THE  STAGE-COACH ;  OR,  THE  ROAD  OF  LIFE  * 


The  Old  English  GenHeman  was  so  racy  and 
choice  that  it  was  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  in- 
terest we  received  a  younger  brother  of  the  family. 
Have  we  been  disappointed  ?  Very  far  from  it,  in 
any  expectation  that  we  were  warranted  to  form. 
And  yet  there  can  he  but  one  **  Old  English  Gen- 
tleman." To  expect  another  would  he  as  idle  as 
to  look  for  the  resuscitation  of  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 

*  By  John  Mills,  Esq.,  author  of  «  The  Old  EngliBh  Ckn- 
tleman/'    In  three  volumes.    lH>ndon :  Henry  Colbnm, 


verley.    So  be  it ;  and  let  us  accept  with  thant- 
fulness  the  good  the  gods  provide  us. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Aldgate  there  stands  an  (^ 
Inn  at  the  end  of  a  long,  dark«  narrow  passge, 
which,  if  now  deserted,  once  held  up  its  hes<l  ts 
a  London  hostelrie  of  no  mean  reputation. 

The  buildmg  forms  a  contracted  oblong,  romuiV  }^ 
a  great  height,  with  large  gable-ends  juttiiig  OQ^  " 
all  directions.  A  wide  balcony,  radely  ^"^  J^ 
blackened  with  smoke  and  age,  is  thrown  sowb  htm 
about  midway  of  the  steep  wiUls^  and  ufMo  it  s^i^ 
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a  time-worn  sign,  which  for  a  century  has  creaked 
upou  its  rusty  hinges.  Corridors  sweeping  through 
the  edifice,  flanked  with  numbered  doors,  tell  of  ita 
Tsst  reaonrees  for  wearied  wayfarers  ;  but  the  rooms 
are  deserted,  and  the  distant  sounds  of  the  world  with- 
out echo  through  them,  like  the  sad  tones  of  ^  funeral 
knell.  In  the  yard  are  large  stables  ;  bnt  every  stall  is 
empty,  and  scarcely  a  flattened  straw  remains  upon  the 
sinken  bricks.  A  battered  horn-lantern  still  hangs  in 
one  of  the  abandoned  places,  and  blue  mould  stifles  up 
the  inch  of  candle  that  remains  nnconsumed  in  the  socket. 

Under  an  expansive  shed  are  several  coaches,  closely 
packed  together  ;  spattered  dirt  and  black  streaks  firom 
the  drifting  shower  begrime  their  formerly  speckless 
panels,  and  the  azlea  of  the  wheels  are  mated  from  want 
of  use. 

It  WM  on  a  Saturday  evening,  early  in  December,  that 
a  man  alowly  deaoended  a  ladder,  fiom  a  hayloft  over 
one  of  the  Stella  juat  deacribed,  and,  with  a  lazy  yawn, 
lifted  hit  handa  above  hia  head,  and  stretched  hia  lege 
upon  the  pavement.  He  waa  short  and  sturdy  built, 
with  ahina  that  inclined  to  form  a  curve.  Hia  head 
aeemed  placed  upon  hia  shoulders  as  if  Nature  had 
economised,  and  dispensed  with  the  superfluity  of  a 
neck.  Criap  hair  stood  upon  his  head, ''  like  quills  upon 
the  treital  porcupine.'*  One  full  black  eye  alone  per- 
formed the  ofiice  of  vision,  the  other  having  been  cutout 
with  the  thong  of  a  four-in-hand  whip,  intended  by  a 
novice  to  lift  a  stinging  fly  from  the  tip  of  a  leadera'  ear. 
Hia  arma  were  so  long  that  when  standing  upright  he 
oould  polish  the  kneea  of  hia  drab  breechea — a  habit 
very  oonatently  pmctiaed  by  him.  A  round,  greasy,  cloth 
cap,  stuck  on  one  side  of  hia  head,  gave  him  a  careleaa, 
swaggering  appearance  ;  while  a  bright  acarlet  necker- 
chief, twiated  once  round  where  hia  t^at  ought  to  have 
been^  added  to  the  knowing,  ostleriah  coatume. 

"  Dream  I"  he  exclaimed  in  a  grumbling  tone  ;  **  who 
can  help  dreaming  on  'em!  Night  an' day — weeka, 
month,  an'  yeara — all  my  bleaaed  life  and  arterwards,  I 
shall  dream  o'  the  smoking,  steaming,  roaring,  busting, 
hella  in  hameaa :  d— n  all  loeomotivea,  I  aay  !" 

This  old  and  disposted  ostler,  John  Hogg  by 
namOy  next  folded  his  long  arms,  and  apostrophized 
the  closed  <'  Tap." 

''Many's  the  time  and  often  I've  blown  a  eloud  of  hap- 
pineas  inside  o*  that  red  blinder ;  many's  the  gallon  of 
heayy  wet  and  goes  o'  mountain  dew  I've  put  under  my 
waiatooat  inside  them  bricka.  Then  to  think  o'  the  nights 
I 're  come  out  reeling,  blind  drunk  as  a  Lord  !  Ain't  it 
enoagh  to  make  a  feller  hang  his  mother,  or  turn  tee- 
totaUer  f 

The  ostler  on  this  night  expected  his  old  friends 
to  assemble  in  this  deserted  caravansary,  good 
**  fellers"  all,  driven  off  the  road  by  steam.  In 
iwaiting  their  arrival,  he  employed  himself  in  light- 
ing  a  Are  in  what  had  once  been  called  the  '^  Com- 
mercial Room  •"  and  this  with  the  good  old  flint  and 
steel,  for  he  detested  luciferg  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  movement— of  the  railroads  and  looomotivesy — 
^vhich  had  annihilated  coaches  and  ^^osses."  This 
-was  to  be  tlie  meeting-place  of  a  Club,  consisting  of 
guards,  post-hoys,  ostlers,  and  others  connected  with 
the  road  and  horseflesh,  who  were  to  condole  in 
the  common  distress  of  themselves  and  their  fra- 
ternity, tell  stories,  crack  jokes,  sing  songs,  and 
imbibe  all  sorts  of  consolatory  potations  at  The 
Chaijcbi>-off  Coachman's  Frbs  and  Easy.  Jack 
the  ostler  was  first  joined  by  Mr.  Wirkem,  a  portly 
and  highly-respectable  gentleman,  who  had  driven 
the  BegukOar  for  forty  years  and  nine  months.  The 
name  of  the  Club  was  his  bright  idea ;  and 

^  Hooray  I"  shouted  John  Hogg,  springing  off  the  pail, 
and  with  a  kick  from  his  ponderous  foot  sending  it  to 
the  putheai  end  of  the  room.    '*  It*s  an  out-aa-put>  slap- 


up,  fenO-me-rolling,  clipper  of  a  name,^  paid  lie,  Ruhhed 
with  excitement. 
Mr.  Wirkem  lookedboth  astonished  and  pleased  at  Jack's 
conduct;  but  continued  his  speech  without  making  any 
comment  upon  it.  "  Well  have  no  proposing  or  ballot- 
ing for  members,"  said  he;  "  but  every  dragaman  in  the 
kingdom  that's  run  off  the  road  by  the  rail" — (here  an 
ill-suppressed  malediction  escaped  the  lips  of  John  Hogg) 
— ^'^  shall  be  entitled,  to  rest  his  legs  under  this  mahog- 
any," continued  Mr.  Wirkem  ;  '^  no  matter  whether  he 
has  been  the  driver  of  a  four-oss  or  a  pair-osa  coach.  If 
he  can  pay  hia  whack  for  the  creature-comforta  without 
pinching  the  old  woman,  or  the  apokea  of  the  old  wheel 
at  home,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  why  thoae  who  can  make 
up  the  deficiency  without  feelhig  tiie  acrew,  muat  atand 
the  handaome,  and  111  alwaya  head  the  liat." 

Mr.  Wirkem  was  the  founder  of  the  Club.  He 
had  consulted  a  few  more  chalked-ofif  dragsmen  ; 
a  good  stock  of  comfortables  was  laid  in,  and  the 
institution  was  opened  under  '^  the  most  favour- 
able auspices,"  and  the  easy  duty  laid  on  every 
member  either  to  tell  a  good  story  or  sing  a  good 
song.  And  many  a  good  story  was  told,  and  good 
song  sung,  which  is  not  a  whit  the  worse  that  it 
may  probably  have  been  sung  before  and  forgotten. 
With  these  the  volumes  are  filled ;  the  members 
of  the  Club  being  all  either  story-tellers,  or  playing 
the  part  of  the  Chorus  in  a  Greek  drama.  From 
the  character  and  profession  of  the  narrators,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  tales  were  generally 
either  personal  histories,  or  adventures  in  hunt- 
ing and  driving,  the  turf,  and  indeed  all  manner 
of  field-sports  and  rural  pastimes ;  and  each  is 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  individual  speak- 
ers, in  a  body  where  all  are  characters,  from  Joseph 
Wyper  or  **  Melancholy  Joey,"  who  had  a  pas- 
sion for  funerals  and  driving  hearses,  to  the  jovial 
and  genial  president,  the  ex-commander  of  tlie 
Regulator,  and  Jacob  Ply  wel  the  superseded  driver 
of  Uie  defunct  Bath  Eroy  and  the  well-tipped  fav- 
ourite of  all  the  old  ladies  whom  he  drove,  from 
his  good  looks  and  great  civility. 

Jacob  waa  a  wag,  and  after  borrowing  an  extra  half- 
crown  from  the  puree  of  one  of  hia  patroneaaes,  it  waa 
no  uncommon  occurrence  for  him  to  laugh  in  hia  aleeve 
at  the  **  old  piece  of  mualin,"  as  he  would  call  her,  and, 
winking  hia  eye,  aak  **  whether  she  waa  paaaed  ironing 
out  ?"  Jacob'a  peraon  waa  tall  and  thin,  and  waa  gener- 
ally decked  in  a  bright  green  cut-away  coat,  with  large 
gilt  basket  buttons,  very  narrow  and  tight  black  trousers, 
with  a  long  buff  waistcoat,  reaching  nearly  to  hia  hips. 
Hia  hat  waa  rather  low  in  the  crown,  with  a  well 
tnmed-up  brim,  which,  bending  down  behind  and  before, 
ahaded  featurea  of  tiie  order  denominated  "aharp." 
Hia  noae  waa  narrow  and  aquiline,  and  barely  aerved 
to  aeparate  a  pair  of  amall  black  eyea,  bright  and  glow- 
ing aa  a  anake'a. 

"  1  tell  yon  thia,  Dick  Wirkem,"  aaid  he,  **  you've 
waked  up  Uie  wrong  paaaenger.    I  can't — " 

"*  Ya-hip  !  what's  that  I  hear!"  interrupted  the  Pre- 
sident. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Jacob,  calling  to  me- 
mory that  regulation  of  can't  and  won't,  ^  But,  upon  my 
word,  I'm  no  songster,"  continued  he. 

**  Do  your  best,  and  we  shall  bo  satisfied,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Wirkem. 

**  All  right,  then,"  added  Jacob  ;  and,  in  a  tone  which 
at  once  belied  hia  aaaertion,  he  commenced  in  a  nanly 
voice.        . 

*<  Jacob  Plywel,"  aaid  Mr.  Wirkem,  after  the  applauae 
had  subaided  which  followed  the  aong,  **  aaying  /  eanU 
to  the  firat  time  of  aaking,  in  a  woman  ia  well  enough. 
They  like  to  jib  a  little,  in  order  to  make  a  atart  that  '11 
send  fire  from  flints.    Pretty  creetura !"  continued  the 
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old  coachmui^  with  a  smile  of  admintion  illuminating 
Lis  features  ;  *^  it's  tiieir  natur,  jast  as  it  is  for  a  ram  to 
bott,  and  a  mule  to  kick.  But  for  a  «iaa  to  come  that 
Tom-Tit-and-Jenny-Wren  go,  it's — upon  my  word  its — 
worse  than  brandy-and- water — " 

"  Brandy-and-water  1"  exclaimed  John  Hogg,  inter- 
rupting the  President,  while  his  one  eye  became  as  ex- 
panded as  a  full-blown  sunflower  :  *'  vsone  than  brandy- 
and-water,  Mr.  Wirkem,  Sir  I" 

^  Withouit  brandy,  I  was  going  to  add,  John,"  re- 
joined the  old  coachman,  **  only  you've  got  a  yieious 
trick  of  taking  folks  up  before  they've  said  their  say." 

''Beg  pardon — but— Ob|  Mr.  Wirkem,  Sir,"  roared 
Jack,  *' voii'll  never  become  a  everlastin'  rresident  of  a 
TeetotaUsm-coffee-mufBn-and-be-d — d  Society,  I  know." 

^  Hush,  John,  hush!"  returned  Mr.  Wirkem,  reprov- 
ingly ;  ^  swear  not  in  joy  or  in  8orrow,in  mirth  or  in  pain." 

Some  of  the  membeiB  had  been  in  the  service  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen ;  and  the  history  of  their 
former  masters  and  mistresses  formed  part  of  the 
general  entertainment,  which,  by  this  means,  af- 
forded the  greatest  variety  of  grave  and  gay. 
Some  of  the  stories  are  indeed  largely  dashed  with  the 
romantic  and  sentimental,  as  7%e  Betrothed;  while 
others,  as  TheMttdlarhy  and  The  Dcff-stealers,  Inxu- 
riate  in  the  broadest  comic  humonr.  As  a  speci- 
men we  take  the  opening  of  Toddy's  tale — Toddy, 
the  old  post-boy. 

It  follows  in  the  nater  of  things  that  I  had  a  flither, 
(said  he,)  bat  I  don't  remember  a  male  pavent  ftom  tiM 
honr  vt  being  a  little  pup  to  this,  aad  never  so  muoh  as 
ever  heurd  him  mentioned.  P'raps  mother  was  doubtfhl 
as  to  my  exact  pedigree  in  this  respect;  for  when  I  asked 
her  once  who  was  my  sire,  she  said,  ^  it  was  a  wise  child 
as  knowed  its  own  father,  and  as  I  was  a  little  fool,  in 
eoune  I  oooldn't  know."  After  this  eream-o'-tartar 
answer  I  never  troubled  my  head  aboat  the  matter. 

Mother  was  a  very  fine  woman,  gents, — ^tbat  is  to  say, 
she  was  about  the  tallest  and  fattest  I  ever  clapped  eyes 
on.  Her  eyes  were  buried  in  her  cheeks,  and  as  for  her 
ehin  it  wagged  as  she  walked.  She  had  no,  what  may 
be  called,  middle.  From  her  top  to  her  foundation  she 
vras  all  one  size,  like  an  old  po'ohaise ;  and  a  more  jolly- 
looking  dame  a  chap  couldn't  hope  to  be  nuss'd  by  or 
pappM.  We  lived  m  a  court  running  out  of  White- 
ohapel,  not  far  from  the  church,  called  Saucepan  Alley, 
where  all  sorts  of  people  got  their  living  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.  There  vras  a  shop  without  a  fron^  vrith  a  female 
black  doll,  scragged  by  the  neck,  for  a  sign,  and  swad- 
dled up  in  wery  dingy  linen.  It  was  called  a  rag-shop ; 
but  all  the  neighbours  knew  it  was  a  crib  to  melt  the 
swag,  and  share  the  reg'lam  in, 

**  And  pray,  what  may  that  be  t"  inquired  Mr.  Wirkem. 

^  A  reoeiving-place  for  stolen  goods,  Dick,"  replied 
the  Vice-President. 

Then  there  was  a  broker's,  (resumed  Toddy,)  full  of 
poor  folks'  iVimituie,  grabbed  ibr  rent,  rates,  and  taxes. 
A  fishmonger,  so  called,  who  dealt  only  in  oysters,  red 
herrings,  and  oranges.  A  laundress,  sweep,  and  dust- 
man. A  Welch  milkman,  who  made  his  own  milk,  for 
nobody  ever  heard  of  his  cow.  Two  apple-stalls  at  one 
end  of  the  court,  and  one  tater-stand  at  the  other,  with 
a  tripe-shop  just  opposite.  Undemeatii  the  cow-heel 
and  trotters,  in  a  sort  of  box  called  a  stall,  a  eobbler 
hammered  to  live ;  and  next  door  to  him  was  a  dealer 
In  cat's-meat  and  sansages.  There  was  a  cook's-shop, 
and  very  savoury  prog  they  used  to  turn  np)  although  it 
might  be  of  the  doubtftil  gender ;  also  a  dealer  in  old 
elothes,  a  bbd-catoher's,  and  an  undertaker's,  in  a  small 
way.  Mother  kept  a  mangle  (continued  Toddy,)  but  the 
mangle  didn't  keep  her.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  it  was  a  blind, 
gents,  the  mangle  was»  The  sly  old  creetnr  used  to 
make  me  sometimes  give  it  a  grind,  just  for  appearanoe- 
Bake,that  the  neighbours  might  hear  it  rumble;  but  there 
never  was  so  mudi  as  a  rag  under  the  roller.  Whenever 
a  basket  of  linen  was  offered,  she  used  to  say  she  was 
full  of  work,  and  couldn't  take  another  bit  at  aav  priee; 
^ut  she  was  too  much  of  a  lady  to  work.    Ha,  ha,  ha  1 


Ho,  ho,  ho  l^her  real  trade,  ge&ts,  was  liTuig  on  (m^'i 
lap-dogs  ! 

**  Living  on  people's  lap-dogs  t"  repeated  the  Presi- 
dent, in  a  tone  of  much  surprise. 

Yes,  (replied  Toddy ;)  and  a  very  good  linog  it  ins, 
and  no  mistake.  When  she  was  out  of  the  artidfi,tlai 
was  her  plan. 

But  we  must  show  by  what  precise  proces  poor 
women  gain  an  honest  living,  while  Iddnippiv 
the  pet  and  pampered  lap-dogs  of  wealthy  ladies. 
It  was  little  Toddy's  bnriness  to  foed  the  captoicd 
favourites^  and  to  take  the  reward  advertised  k 
their  recoveiy. 

On  thase  oeeasJona  I  was  polished  off  likeautkei'a 
copper  coffee-pot  on  Saturdays.  Face  soaped  ud 
lathered  till  it  shons  like  wax ;  hair  gieand  ud 
smoothed;  elean  dicky,  if  there  wasn't  a  ihirt  ii  tk 
drawer;  and  all  things  in  keeping,  to  look  ve ly  gMticL 
I  always  told  one  story  of  the  way  I  wasfoUewed  km 
by  the  lap-dogs;  for,  as  mother  sud,  **  repeatiagtbenac 
lie  wasn't  telling  a  fresh  un,  and  couldn't  be  booked  « 
sneh,"  and,  ther^ore,  in  a  ndlglous  point  ef  view,  litet 
to  the  same  erammer,  which  was  this :— ^  UaHSoB  M 
sent  me  home—just  about  wheie  the  animal  wii  mind 
— ^with  some  lineoy  and  had  given  me  a  penny  for  tiw  » 
rand.  Taking  a  foney  to  a  savoury  meat-pie,I  laid  oi 
the  money  in  the  pnrohase  of  it,  and  sappoesd  tke  ■» 
sel  that  tempted  me  had  sharpened  the  dog's  tute  Ar 
meat-pies,  as,  do  viliat  I  would,  nothing  wodM  driwliiB 
from  my  heels,  aad  hone  with  m9  he  was  dsieniMdl* 
go.  However,"  I  vsed  to  say,  **  he  was  very  hiffT*i^ 
me,  aad  shared  my  meaJs  witii  brotheriy  love  mi  aiti- 
tios,"  In  nine  eases  oat  of  ten,  this  innoeent  lih  Kted 
remariEably  well;  and  not  only  did  I  hook  the  nni 
for  mother,  bat  something  to  boot  for  myself  Meg  ga- 
erally  dismissed  with  a  sbiUing  or  atxpence,  sad  a  a&- 
tion  **  not  to  spend  it  all  at  once." 

Things  had  gone  on  very  prosperous  for  smm  yaii) 
there  being  no  bad  debts  or  drawbaek  in  the  tnde,  ex- 
cept a  litUe  hush-money  to  a  wide-awake  Chariey  m* 
and  then;  aad  Hooked  upon  grabbing  ]ap-do|p  si  eiecf 
the  best  ready-money  businesses  going. 

So  it  proved  in  the  end. 

At  one  sitting  of  the  Club,  we  find  the  origin  of 
many  of  the  current  flaah,  aUagyOr  baog-oppbiiM^ 
traced  and  recorded ;  a  frabjeot  this  of  eneediag 
interest  to  some  future  Grose  or  Halliwdl  One 
tradition,  and  a  capital  story,  narrates  the  origin  of 
the  popular  war-cry,  **  BravOy  Bmu!'*  Eoglisfc 
thieves  are  as  remarkable  for  invention  and  izlg^ 
nuity  as  are  English  mechanists ;  and  this  stoij 
proves  the  fact. 

From,  we  hare  no  doubt,  his  own  perBonal  adves- 
tuies  and  experiences,  the  author  relates  maor 
rich  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  broad  road  of  IJ^ 
in  this  England  of  ours,  and  also  of  its  odd  humoan 
in  odd  corners.  Some  of  the  sketches,  howera; 
are,  as  we  have  intimated,  serious^  and  even  tn^^ 
and  horrible ;  but  as  they  are  of  all  kinds^somethiD^ 
must  be  found  to  please  every  one  save  ihox 
who  will  have  a  story,  a  long-continued  story,  »wi 
who  care  for  nothing  else : — a  narrow  and  unhap- 
py taste  this.  As  a  pendant  to  this  cursoiy  and  in- 
adequate notice,  of  a  v«ry  clever  and  entcrtainio^ 
book,  we  give  this  genuine  medallion  portrait  of* 
hitherto  mute  member  of  the  Club ;  a  dapper-look- 
ing man  who  had  done  nothing  at  the  sittings  ss^ 
taking  his  fall  share  of  the  bowls  and  bottH  ^^ 
adding  his  hearty  laugh  to  the  general  roar. 

Peter  Bivin  was  one  of  the  *a»-6«iM,— a  qnalificajJM 
vrithout  which  no  one  eould  be  a  sueoestfai  eaiHfidtf| 
for  admission  to  *  the  Oialked-off  Coadtmaa'^  fVee  in 
Sasy/>  Bat,  aHhough  he  was  of  the  pwt,  sftiHi  aa*  F^ 
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letres  thai  are  soatiered  an  odour  is  fiang,— More 
sweet  when  the  flower  is  withered  and  dead,"  so  there 
was  something  in  Peter's  remains  which  enhanced,  per- 
haps, the  altractioiis  of  his  decline. 

Although  of  the  short  order,  his  body  waa  nnwifaUy 
long,  Natue  having  curtailed  the  fairest  of  his  propor- 
tions in  a  pair  of  legs  yclept "  bandy,"  and  devoid,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  possible,  of  their  usual  attendants,  the 
thighs.  His  countenance  was  round  and  chubby,  with- 
out a  trace  of  anger,  thought,  or  care  in  it ;  and  al- 
though the  effects  of  more  than  fifty  winters  were  yisible 
in  the  thin  and  straggling  hairs,  firasted  here  and  there 
upon  his  brow,  he  had,  in  other  respects,  the  appearance 
of  a  much  younger  man.  In  two  straight  lines  down 
the  centre  of  Us  cheeks,  carved  with  the  nicest  preci- 
sion, a  pair  of  crisp  whidLers  grew,  short  and  thick  as  a 
box-hedge  border.  A  blue  cravat,  spotted  vrith  white, 
tvristed  round  his  throat  with  curious  turns  and  a  fan- 
tastic tie,  exposed  the  bleached  flront  and  nicely  crimped 
friU  of  a  well-starched  shirti — that  is  to  s»y,  the  proxy 
of  a  shirt ;  for  Peter  Bivin's  was  a  eurtaiUd  dickjf.  Not 
a  button  of  his  long-waisted  bright  claret  cutaway,  not 
a  thread  of  which  it  was  eompoMd,  but  looked  the  pro- 
perty of  one  who  studied  fashion  to  adorn  his  person. 
True  it  is,  that  more  than  one  of  those  buttons  peeped 
from  the  edge  of  its  covering,  and  looked  ready  to  start 
from  its  socket.  True  it  is,  that  oountless  threads  were 
bared  of  their  once  soft  glossy  nap,  aad  looked  in  that 
intermediate  state  between  going  to  rags  and  gone.  Yet 
there  was  an  air  about  the  ruin,  which  told  of  the  care  and 
taste  displayed  in  its  pristine  days  of  youth  and  beauty, 
and  even  the  visible  dams  in  the  well-rubbed  collar  pro- 
claimed how  dearly-prized  the  old  coat  still  vras. 

Few  men,  periiaps,  had  had  more  numerous  admirers 
than  Peter  Bivin, — the  gay,  the  young,  the  smart,  the 
handsome  dragsman  of  the  Leicester  Blue.  There  was  not 
a  town  or  even  a  village  that  he  rattled  his  merry  team 
through,  but  smiles  and  waited  kisses  were  given  to 
him  with  profusion.  Dimpled  chins,  rosy  cheeks,  and 
eyes  brighter  than  the  polished  buckles  of  the  luuness 
spaxkling  in  the  sun,  were  visible  at  all  points,  when 
the  well-known  rattle  of  his  wheels  was  heard.  Young 
and  old  welcomed  the  approach  of  ^  Mr.  Bivin,"  as  he 
was  generally  caUed;  and  even  the  little  children  ran 
and  **  whooped  **  at  his  side,  and  clapped  their  hands 
and  laughed  as  he  flanked  his  cracking  thong  at  them. 

Time  and  the  railroad,  however,  had  eflbcted  a  sad 
alteration  in  Peter's  sublunary  position.  His  occupation, 
admirers,  money,  credit,  and  almost  his  vrardrobe,  were 
gone.  What  remained  of  the  latter  was  upon  his  back| 
except,  indeed,  the  shades  of  the  remainder  within  the 
ample  pockets  of  his  only  waistcoat,  in  substance,  form, 
and  shape  of  a  few  pawnbrokers'  tickets. 

Pride  still  lingered  in  the  fkded  Peter,  nevertheless. 
Not  one  in  the  club  took  more  oare  to  set  oif  his  poor 
habiHiaente  to  the  best  advantage  thau  he  did ;  and  as  it 
was  an  unalterable  rule  with  him  never  to  be  seen  in 


public  until  the  drowsy  beetle  had  sought  the  twilight, 
the  wear  and  tear  escaped  malicious  observation,  and 
still  enabled  him  to  bear  his  head  aloft  among  his  boon 
companions. 

Peter  was  pitched  upon  to  tell  the  tale  of  the 
night,  and  he  chose  his  own  oomic  love  adventures, 
oommenoing  thus,  but  how  ending  we  leave  the 
leader  to  find  out  It  is  our  object  to  whet,  not  to 
satisfy  curiosity. 

When  I  was  about  twenty-one  years  old,  (said  he,)  I 
think,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  I  had  no  less  than 
nine  regular  courting-matches  going  on  all  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  town — that  of  Leicester.  I  can't  tell 
how  or  why  it  was,  (continued  Peter,  slightly  glancing 
at  the  bosom  of  his  dicky,)  but  if  I  wouldn't  fUl  on  my 
own  hook  in  love  vnth  a  girl,  she'd  drag  me  on  to  it, 
willy-nilly,  and  intitt  upon  my  being  in  love  vnth  her. 
There  was  no  escape  for  me;  into  the  pickle  I  was  forced 
to  souse ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  proceedings  of  this 
sort  were  commenced  against  me,  I  usen*t  even  to  strug- 
gle for  escape,  but  threw  myself  on  my  back,  as  it  were, 
and  submitted  to  cireumstanoes. 

'^  Heaven  and  earth  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Wirkem,  ^  what 
a  position  for  a  Christian  1" 

Bad  enough,  (returned  Peter,)  but  such  was  mine  at 
the  time  I'm  now  referring  to.  As  to  any  quiet — I  had 
none.  It  vras  pull,  Sally ;  puU,  Polly ;  and  such  a  rumpus 
continually  going  on,  tlmt  there  was  no  peaoe  from  morn- 
ing till  night. 

At  last,  in  order  to  settle  the  disturbance,  I  determined 
to  marry ;  and  so,  by  adopting  one  evil,  to  get  rid  of 
half-a-score. 

Among  the  candidates  for  my  hand  and  heart  was  a 
little  miUiner,  whose  name  was  Nancy  Spicer,  and  a  very 
pretty  girl  she  was.  She  had  a  nice,  1^,  plump  mould, 
carried  her  head  well,  and  had  such  a  pair  of  soft,  blue 
eyes,  that  always  put  you  in  mind  of  your  prayers,  even 
when  they  were  laughing.  Indeed,  I've  thought  that 
they  put  me  more  in  mind  of  heaven,  then,  than  at  any 
other  time.  And  then  her  lips  1  (continued  Peter,)  no 
man  who  had  ever  kissed  tiiem  would  forget  dial  sensa- 
tion. 

"  Gome,  come,"  interrupted  Mr.  Wirkem,  in  a  tone  of 
expostulation,  and  rearranging  himself  in  his  chair. 
'*  Don't,  Peter ;  pray,  don't  put  such  coltuh  notions  into 
one's  head  1 " 

I  only  stick  to  facts,  (replied  Peter.) 

We  hope  that  we  have  accomplished  our  pur- 
pose of  giving  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  enter- 
tainment they  may  look  for  in  the  Stage-Coach. 
If  they  are  not  satisfied,  let  us  once  for  all  assure 
them  that  the  work  is  not  unworthy  of  the  author 
of  the  Old  English  Oentlemany — and  that  is  praise 
enough. 


OAKLEIGH ;  OR,  THE  MINOR  OF  GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.* 


This  U  an  Irish  tale,  by  the  author  of  ''  Life  in 
the  West"  It  possesses  a  fair  share  of  merit ;  but 
-vre  fear  that  the  times  are  net  propitious* — at  least, 
on  this  side  of  the  channel,— *to  more  stories  of 
heroic,  expatriated  rebels,  and  villanons  Orange 
squires ;  or  the  hundredth  new  romance  of  the  in- 

•  By  W.  H.  M.  Hobnes.    3  volumes.    Newby, 


surrection  of  '98,  and  the  invasion  of  Ireland 
by  the  French.  The  field  has  been  so  fairly 
exhausted,  that  little  !s  left  to  the  most  diligent 
gleaner.  But  in  lieu  of  cold-blooded  Saxon  appro- 
bation, the  author  may  still  reckon  upon  sympathy 
and  popularity  in  Ireland  for  a  work  so  flattering 
to  the  national  prejudices,  and,  besides,  of  fair 
average  merit  as  a  novel. 


FRIEND  OR  FORt 


Miss  Ellen  Pickering  holds  the  plaee  in  the  mo- 
dem circulating  libnury-shelves  that  was  once  fiUed 
by  the  authoressea  of  &e  Ro«»  of  Raby,  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Abbey,  the  Beggar  Girl  and  her  Bene- 
factors, and  suoh  like  works,  in  the  flourishing 

i  By  Mi«  BUta  Pioksriag.    8  velaaHi.    Newby, 


days  of  the  Minerva  Press.  This  we  consider  no 
stinted  praise.  The  modem  authors  of  this  class 
of  novels  diq>lay  more  taste  and  skill  in  embellish-' 
ing  their  narratbns,  and  show  a  rather  wider  range 
of  observation  of  actual  life  than  their  prototypes ; 
bat  they  do  not  tickle,  tantalise,  and  surprise  more 
than  did  our  older  fav Witea^  who  far  exoeUad  them 
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ill  iiiystorles,  hoiTors,  and  clever  games  at  cross- 
purposes.  And  this  last  power,  we  suspect,  still  tells 
wonderfully  with  the  great  herd  of  novel-readersy 
refined  and  improved  as  their  taste  most  have  been 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Miss 
Pickering  possesses  more  of  the  power  which  sti- 
mulates flagging  interest,  by  keeping  the  reader  in 
suspense,  than  some  modem  story-tellers  of  her 
school.  True,  we  have  often  a  dim  perception, 
nay,  contrive  to  make  a  tolerably  shrewd  guess 
at  what  awaits  us ;  but  we  wink  hard,  and  keep 


her  seci^et,  fi-om  mere  love  of  the  gentle  excite- 
ment, and  a  kind  of  reluctance  to  lose  the  dear 
delight  of  marvelling  and  guessing  how  all  is  to 
end ;  unwilling  to  find  the  whole — as  a  thoniaiii 
times  before— evaporate  in  smoke !  MissPickerioc, 
also,  prepares  her  surprises  with  some  skill  and  mtliH 
dramatic  effect ;  and  her  incidents  and  sitaations^if 
not  remarkable  for  novelty,  pass  smoothly  or  biisklj 
on.  She,  in  brief,  pleasingly  fills  her  own  spheit, 
though  that  may  not  be  the  highest  in  the  legioos 
of  imaginative  or  light  literature. 


LOVE  STRONG  IN  DEATH. 


BY  £BBNEZ£R  ELLIOTT, 


[Thii  poem  is  founded  on  a  fact,  witnetaed  by  a  friend  of  the  aoihor.    A  boy,  when  at  the  point  of  death,  reqaeitedef 
ht8  mother  that  she  would  give  him  aomething  to  keep  for  her  take.] 


The  brother  of  two  sisters 

Drew  painfully  his  breath : 
A  strange  fear  had  come  o'er  him, 

For  love  was  strong  in  death. 
The  fire  of  fktal  fever 

Bnm'd  darkly  on  his  cheek  ; 
And  often  to  his  mother 

He  spoke,  or  tried  to  speak. 

He  said,  **  The  quiet  moonlight, 

Beneath  the  shadow'd  hill, 
Seem'd  dreaming  of  good  angels, 

While  all  the  woods  were  still : 
I  felt,  as  if  fh>m  slumber 

I  never  could  awake  : 
Oh,  mother,  give  me  something 

To  cherish  for  your  sake  I 

''A  cold,  dead  weight  is  on  me, 

A  heavy  weight,  like  lead  ; 
My  hands  and  feet  seem  sinking 

Quite  through  my  little  bed  : 
I  am  so  tired,  so  weary — 

With  weariness  I  ache  : 
Oh,  mother,  give  me  something 

To  cherish  for  your  sake  1 


**  Some  little  token  give  me. 

Which  I  may  kiss  in  sleep. 
To  make  me  feel  I'm  near  you, 

And  bless  yon,  though  I  weep. 
My  sisters  say  I'm  better — 

But,  then,  their  heads  they  shake  : 
Oh,  mother,  give  me  something 

To  cheridi  for  your  sake ! 

'*  Why  can't  I  see  the  poplars  t 

Why  can't  I  see  the  hill, 
Where,  dreaming  of  good  angelp, 

The  moonbeams  lay  so  still ! 
Why  can't  I  see  yon,  mother  t 

I  surely  am  awake  : 
Oh,  haste  1  and  give  me  sometiiing 

To  cherish  for  your  sake  ! " 

The  little  bosom  heaves  not ; 

The  fire  hath  left  his  cheek  ; 
The  fine  chord — is  it  broken  ! 

The  strong  chord — could  it  break ! 
Ah,  yes  !  the  loving  spirit 

Hath  wing'd  its  flight  away  : 
A  mother  and  two  sisters 

Look  down  on  lifeless  day. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


Cowper^t  Engliih  Vernon  of  Homer*»  Odjfstey,  carefully 
reviaed  and  corrected ;  with  a  Cotnmentartff  in  explanO' 
turn  of  the  Practical  Purpou  of  the  Text,  By  OT  TI2, 
F.RJS.,  &c.    In  2  volumes.    Harvey  &  Darton. 

This  edition  of  Cowper's  Translation  of  the  Odyssey 
has  an  object,  which  the  dedication  oracularly  intimates. 
It  sets  forth  *'To  the  Pjsoplb,  for  whose  use  it  is 

OBSIOMBD,  THE  AUTHOK  DEDICATES  THIS  ATTEMPT  TO  IM- 
PBOVB  THEIR  CiVIL  AND  MoRAL  CONDUCT."      It  WaS  the 

opinion  of  Callimachus,  that  Homer  was  very  imperfectly 
understood;  that  his  poems  ^ere,  in  fact,  an  cdlegory ;  and 
that  a  mystic  sense  lay  concealed  in  his  stories,  some- 
times philosophical,  sometimes  moral,  sometimes  reli- 
gious, which  was  not  generally  discerned.  The  editor  of 
this  reprint  of  Cowper's  translation  inclines  to  this  be- 
lief, and  professes  to  expound  the  imagined  mysteries  in 
a  running  commentary  at  the  bottom  of  the  page;  and 
to  make  way  for  his  own  notes,  he  has  freely  expunged 
those  of  Cowper.  Call  you  this  ikirly  editing  a  work ! 
The  running  commentary  is  in  subservience  to  a  theory 
thus  enunciated  : — ^  I  have  now  for  many  years  been  of 
opinion  that,  at  least,  the  history  of  the  wanderings  of 
the  hero  of  the  Odyssey,  and  of  the  forcible  resumption 
at  Uwt  of  his  home  and  rights^  far  firom  bemg  limited  in 


its  interest  to  the  Patriarch-King  of  Ithaca  and  his  £i- 
mily,  does  actually  embrace,  as  in  prophecy,  a  view  of  tke 
ages  which  (in  European  society)  have  been  pasBing  enf 
since  Homer  wrote ;  and  some  part  of  which  view  i> 
future, — the  anticipations  of  the  muse  remainiog  to  K 
fulfilled."  This  idea  is  as  original  and  singular  m  it  >" 
bold;  and  the  expounding  it  a  very  pleasant  and  rsm- 
cent  kind  of  hobby— for  any  learned,  leisured,  and  in- 
ciftil  gentleman.  **  Penelope's  web,"  he  says,  "»diti« 
of  an  application  to  modem  polities ;"  and  so  it  sorrij 
does  to  Uie  Director-general  of  politics  dttring  the  IsS' 
sessions  of  Parliament. 

Three  years  by  such  contrivance  she  deeeired 
The  Grecians;  but  when  (three  whole  yean  ebpsN) 
The  fourth  arrived,  then,  conscious  of  the  f^and, 
A  damsel  of  her  tram  told  all  the  truth, 
And  we  surprised  her  marring  all  her  wo^s,  tt^^- 
But  Sir  Robert  has  not  yet  got  to  the  end  ef  hii  tkiid 

year,  though  he  has  been  surprised  maniog  his  work- 
To  these  lines  in  Book  Third,— 
Thus  stood  the  brothers,  altercation  hot 
Maintaining,  till  at  lengUi  up  rose  the  Greeks,  &^ 
we  find  the  following  commentary  appended— '^^"' 
may  remind  us  modems  (on  occasion)  of  the  two  5iik> 
in  a  House  of  Commons,  or  other  nfsnmMx^  ^' 
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They  ue  brothefB  belonging  to  the  same  fondly,  and 
who  tkould  haye  but  one  interest ;  bnt  they  differ  ;  and 
wajsting  the  whole  session  in  debate,  break  np  without 
a  weU-matnred  plan  of  proceeding,  and  the  pnblio  has 
to  bear  the  oonseqaences."  Thin  is  a  noyel  and  not  a  bad 
way  of  illnstrating  the  classics,  insinuating  something  of 
praotioal  and  of  present  interest  into  the  study. 

Change  far  the  American  Notes :  in  LeUenfrom  London 
to  New  York.  By  an  American  Lady.  London: 
Wiley  &  Patnam. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  this  book  should  have  been 
written  either  by  an  American  or  a  lady :  it  might  haye 
been  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  either.  The  sub- 
ject vras  a  promising  one  for  a  light,  ephemeral  yolume ; 
and  America  is  fiurly  entitled  to  issue  letters  of  marque, 
and  make  reprisal  on  British  tourists  under  any  name 
or  flag  she  pleases.  If  the  yolume  be  the  genuine  pro- 
duction of  an  American  lady,  we  must  say  that,  consi- 
dering the  long  and  great  proyocation  reeeiyed,  it  is  not 
wondeifhlly  ill-natured.  The  seyerest  thing  in  it  is  the 
short  prefisee,  which,  as  prefaces  are,  in  all  cases,  the 
last  part  of  a  book  written,  may  be  called  the  sting  in 
the  tail.  So  much  that  is  flippant,  saucy,  sneering,  igno- 
rant, and  ill-considered,  has  been  said  by  tourists  gal- 
loping oyer  the  United  States,  and  atoned  by  a  few  yague 
parting  compliments,  which  heighten  the  insult,  that 
we  could  easily  forgiye  any  amount  of  retaliation,  though 
we  may  esteem  "  the  lady"  the  more  where  she  has 
shown  forbearance.  The  lady  came,  or  was  brought,  to 
England  in  consequence  of  a  law-suit ;  and  as  she  neyer 
leayes  London,  saye  for  a  short  excursion  or  two,  her 
Change  is  giyen  in  epistles  "  to  Julia,"  and  solely  told  out 
in  London.  She  finds,  on  landing,  the  arrangements  of  the 
Cnstom-honse  yery  inferior  to  those  of  her  own  country, 
and  the  ladies  less  tastefully,  or  less  fashionably  dressed, 
— France  being  assumed  as  the  creator  and  arbiter  of 
Fashion.  They  are  also  less  beautifhl  or  pretty  than  the 
fair  of  America.  Bat  English  ladies  wear  better — and 
better  understand  the  arts  of  supplying  red  and  tdtite 
roses,  and  the  flowing  locks  which  time  has  blanched  or 
thinned.  The  representations  and  ttMbleanx  virane  of  Mr. 
Catlin  must  do  yery  great  injustice  to  the  Red  Indians, 
if  the  following  piece  of  criticism  be  correct : — 

I  must  make  one  remark  here  ;  that  my  first  behold- 
ing a  ballet  conyinoed  me  how  extremes  meet.  The 
dances  of  our  red  Indians,  the  delight  of  sayage  man, 
saying  that  their  dances  are  alwaifi  modest,  are  not  far 
remoyed  from  the  wild  graces,  the  flexibility  of  limb  and 
gesture  of  the  Ellslers  and  the  Ceritos — and  gentlemen  and 
old  gentlemen,  quoted  as  among  the  most  ciyiliaed,  nay 
polished,  of  Europe's  sons,  regard  these  agile  daneeusee 
&s  creatures  of  rare  merit.  It  may  be  that  grace  is  in 
all  their  sUpt ;  but  commend  me  to  the  untaught  motion 
of  the  child  of  the  forest. 

Nothing  can  reconcile  the  American  lady  to  the  ballet. 
It  possesses,  in  her  eyes,  no  grace  to  redeem  its  indeli- 
cacy and  grossness. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  the  English  character, 
after  long  obseryation,  is  said  to  be  telfithnets^  and 
the  national  characteristic  of  Englishmen,  iulking. 
Where  Americans  spit,  they  sulk,  and  cut  their  words 
short,  by  leaying  out  as  many  syllables  as  possible.  The 
American  lady  cannot  understand  how  young,  modest 
ladies  allow  their  portraits  to  be  hung  in  the  Exhibition. 
To  a  Turk,  or  an  oriental  of  any  nation,  it  would  be 
much  more  surprising  that  they  can  exhibit  the  fair  and 
decorated  Hying  originals,  barefaced,  in  Broadway,  or 
at  church,  in  a  ball-room,  or  a  theatre. 


Young  men  officiating  in  drapers'  shops,  is  a  practice 
condemned,  and  not  unjustly,  while  females  need  em- 
ployment, as  the  business  is  one  well  adapted  for  wo- 
men ;  but  there  is  something  indelicate,  too,  in  the 
occupation  hinted  at.  "  If  I  could  detail  to  you  aU  the 
articles  they  sell  and  recommend  to  ladies."  Flaimel, 
no  doubt  of  it,  for  petticoats,  is  one  article,  and  warm 
fleecy  hosiery;  and  we  only  wish  the  American  ladies 
listened  more  attentiyely  to  such  judicious  recommend- 
ations, whoeyer  makes  them.  A  much  worse  custom  is 
the  undeniable  impudent  staring  at  unprotected  females 
on  the  streets;  though  the  ''glance  after  glance  poked 
under  my  bonnet,"  is  either  a  stretch  of  fancy,  or  else  the 
lady  must  haye  something  peculiarly  attraotiye  or  novel 
in  her  appearance.  Her  excessiye  delicacy  makes  it 
painfbl  to  her  to  pronounce  in  full  **  the  name  of  Trol- 
lope." 

What  follows,  is  genuine  Yankee  refinement : — 
It  is  recorded,  that  when  many  quiet  Parisian  citizens, 
during  Robespierre's  dictatorship,  assumed  a  filthy  and 
ferocious  exterior,  in  order  to  appear  imbued  witii  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  they  insensibly,  and  by  slow  degrees, 
acquired  the  feelings  they  at  first  simulated,  and  became 
the  characters  they  meant  only  to  play.  And  so,  if  Mrs. 
Trollope  would  assume  a  refined  name,  who  knows  what 
benefits  might  accrue  t  It  might  purify  and  nnyulgarise 
her  style  of  composition ;  her  friends  should  see  to  it. 
I  cannot  conceiye  her  writing  as  she  does  were  she 
Frances  T.  Montmorency. 

Many  of  the  foul,  reyolting  crimes  by  which  our  com- 
mon humanity,  rather  than  England  as  a  nation,  has 
been  disgraced  within  the  last  twenty  years,  are  here 
diligently  raked  up;  and  the  hundred  yulgarities  and 
slang  terms  of  a  rude  population  set  forth  as  national 
customs.  A  great  many  blunders  of  under-educated  per* 
sons  wearing  good  clothes,  are  brought  forward  to  proye 
the  prevailing  and  excessiye  ignorance  of  the  middle 
claeses  in  England.  Nor  may  this  charge  be  wholly  un- 
just; for,  though  English  men  and  women  in  general  un- 
derstand their  own  duties  and  business  admirably  well, 
they  possess  much  less  **  General  Knowledge  "  thun 
cheap  schooling  crams  into  the  Americans  and  the  Scotch. 
They  are  surprisingly  ignorant  respecting  the  United 
States,  and  in  general,  it  seems,  yery  deficient  in  geo- 
graphy and  natural  history. 

A  Mr.  Walter  Guy,  a  rank  Western  importation 
firom  New  Orleans,  is  introduced,  and,  indeed,  obyi- 
ously  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  off 
American  humours  and  oddities,  in  contrast  with  those 
of  London.  He  is  bnt  a  tiresome  fellow,  after  all.  We 
must,  we  fear,  retract  what  we  said  of  the  lady's  good- 
nature :  candour  we  did  not  allow  her  to  possess.  Can- 
dour is  a  positiye,  and  a  rare  yirtue.  She  has  discoyered 
that  we  are  a  cruel  and  a  **  cold-blooded  "  people.  She 
would  not  herself,  for  any  consideration,  yisit  the  cham- 
ber of  murderers  at  Madame  Tnssaud's  wax-work  Exhi- 
bition : — 

A  cold-blooded  people  like  the  English  loye  what  is 
shocking,  that  they  may  experience  something  akin  to  ex- 
citement ;  but  we  had  not  this  taste,  and  so  yisited  not 
this  Chamber,  but  went  home  to  sup,  not  fhll  of  horrors. 

It  is  afihrmed,  by  the  American  lady,  that  the  Englibh 
Quakers,  who  have  degenerated  sadly  ftom  the  primi- 
tive Friends  of  William  Penn  and  George  Fox,  gained 
some  priyileges  before  other  sects,  such  as  that  of  hav- 
ing their  simple  affirmation  received  instead  of  an  oath; 
because  '^they  were  alvrays  a  wealthy  class;"  and  al- 
leged that  the  English  do  not  profit  by  the  strictures  and 
satires  either  of  foreigners  or  native  writers,  because  their 
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excesdTe  self-eoneeit  makes  them  atiribnte  the  whole  to 
envy: — 

The  way  in  which  children  spell  the  first  personal 
pronoun  is  the  very  motto  of  a  sonthem  Briton,  ^  I,  by 
iteelf,  /." 

Among  the  EngliBhi  next  to  self^neeit  and  eelftdi- 

ne«y  it  the  worship  of  Mammon,  whoee  greatest  temple 

on  earth  is  AMind  In  London.    Nor  do  we  question  the 

fkel.   But  we  have  many  more  Iknlts,  iadiTidnal  as  well 

as  national.    No  young  woman,  unfitted  fto  domestic 

eerviee,  and  unqualified  to  be  a  goTemess,  enn  support 

hetaelf  ameag  us,  ^  or  earn  bread  and  water;**  and  it  is 

fbnnd  imp<mibU—4ht  IkTOurite  JSngViA  atQeotite-^to 

amend  this  state  of  things.    But  then — 

An  BngUthman  would  pronounce  it  ^impossible"  to 
relitTt  his  stwrring  foster-mother,  as  he  was  on  his  way 
to  purchase  a  pipe  of  port  of  some  curious  vintage  to  be 
bottled  for  the  revelry  of  after  years — "  impossible  1'' 

The  English  are  said  to  be  more  rude  in  their  the- 
atres than  Mrs.  Trollope  pwmounees  the  Amerieaasi  and 
they  uniformly  miss  the  finest  polnto  in  the  play  they 
pretend  to  admire.  **  Ii^udieious  applause  must  always 
have  been  characteristic  of  an  English  audience.'*  Yet 
America  takes  ite  plays  and  players  on  our  lecommen- 
dation.  Thai  the  lUr  American  geee  wide  and  pretty 
hx  back  to  spy  at  our  fiiults,  may  be  gathered  ftmn 
what  follows : — 

I  have  heard  that  opium-eating  is  becoming  more 
common  in  England,  and  wine-bibing  less  so.  Of 
course  I  Imve  no  means  of  Judging :  It  is  lamenteble  to 
find  a  man,  like  Lord  Clive,  die  at  forty-five,  an  opium- 
eater  and  a  snidde.  It  is  sad,  too,  to  find  a  maa  like 
Coleridge  having  recourse  to  this  magic  drug  to  escape 
from  the  annoyances  of  the  hard,  dull  world  of  England. 
I  have  heard  great  names  mentioned  here  as  opium- 
eaters  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  habit  likely  to  become 
general  t  it  Is  unsuited,  not  to  the  genius,  but  to  the 
want  of  genius  in  the  people ;  they  are  too  matter-of* 
fact  and  common-place  to  be  fond  of  the  reveries  and 
imaginings  opium  inspires;  they  love  their  own  dear 
selves  too  much  to  leave  the  sober  contemplation  of  their 
many  excellencies  for  the  fSanoifnl  world  or  opium — a  few 
may  indulge  in  it,  but  the  many  will  not ;  that  is.  Miss 
Julia,  my  sage,  disinterested  judgment.  It  is  dear, 
very  many  of  them  could  not  be  duller  than  they  ase, 
were  they  dosed  with  laudanum  most  periodically.    . 

.  .  .  That  scandal-monger,  man,  accuses  English 
ladies  of  being  inveterate  husband-hunters ;  but  the  same 
is  commonly  said  of  the  ladies  of  other  countries,  though 
the  unique  gallantry  of  the  French  forms  an  honourable 
exception.  But  no  one,  even  the  most  profident  in  the 
scandal  school,  could  say  so  of  you.  In  my  opinion,  any 
young  lady  here,  no  matter  how  plain,  may  readily  win 
an  English  husband,  if  she  can  and  will,  adroitly  and 
continuoudy,  flatter  nis  self-love.  He  cannot  resist  such 
evidence  of  sound  judgment,  acute  observation,  and 
power  of  discourse ;  he  lends  his  pleased  ear,  and  then 
offers  his  most  precious  self.  I  can  hardly  conceive  a 
true  weslthy  Englishman  in  love — that  is,  honestly,  dis- 
interestedly, and  passionately.  An  Englishman  in  love  I 
Was  a  monumental  stetue  ever  in  a  fever  t 


As  we  have  a  little — a  tcute,  as  the  Irish  say — of 

everything,  and  a  great  deal  of  v6ry  fair  penny-a-line 

descriptive  matter  regarding  the  shows  and  dghts,  and 

passing  occurrences  of  London  in  the  last  year, — Pusey- 

ism  is  not  forgotten, — 

On  one  occasion  I  heard  a  leading  TnMotarian,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Perceval,  one  of  the  Queen's  chap- 
lains, preach  a  sermon,  in  which  he  declared  that  one  of 
the  ciying  due  of  the  age  was,  that  people  imagined 
they  had  a  right  in  matters  of  religion  to  tl^nk  for  tiiem- 
selves  t  This,  he  said,  was  the  same  dn  as  worshipping 
the  golden  calf  in  the  wilderness  1  The  inference  to  be 
dravm  is  obvious ;  if  people  may  not  think  for  themselves 


The  Chvbch  must  think  for  theai,  and  hsf  HMm  k 
not  to  be  criticised,  but  obeyed.  Had  this  dodrteebM 
acted  upon  by  Henry  the  Eif^th,  the  ikm  EstaUidHi 
Church,  and  m  noa-jadging,  non-thinking  people,  U  v 
clear  that  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Perceval  wodd  Bfrer 
have  been  a  Protestant  chapUin  (if  I  may  call  lum  ao) 
to  a  Protestant  Queen. 

I  have  noticed  that  when  a  minister  of  lbs  ebnchii 
also  the  son  of  a  peer,  and  has  the  pririlegeof  attKhiii{ 
"  Honourable  "  to  his  name,  that  dedgnation  pnedM 
the  one  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  right  of  his  fltoed«ttl 
charactei^*'  Hon."  has  the  priority  of  <*  Bev.»  .  .  . 

Authority,  church  authority,  teems  all  In  dl  witk  t^ 
Pnaeyites,  who  are  the  Highest  High-Ghuich;tbernij 
not  expresdy  inculcate  pasdve  obedience  in  ienponi 
matters,  but  it  seems  to  follow  as  the  night  the  dij.  If 
obedience  must  be  unhedtatingly  yielded  to  the  spiritoil 
authority  of  the  true  dxurch,  on  what  plea  is  it  Is  be  ^ 
any  tine  refosed  to  temporal  aathority»  lavfoUy  eoidi' 
tutedl  Qr»ifred0taaeetoiibeeometimesla«td(ul 
suppose  they  might  admit  it  was  to  James  Stiuit,)wl» 
is  to  judge  of  tiie  lawfnhiess  (—The  Chubch  \  These 
doctrinee  legUmatdy  carried  out  might  make  the  Eof' 
lish  excteim,  ^  What  have  the  Reformatien  or  the  B^ 
vdution  avaUed  us  1"  Many  of  the  Puseyitei,  which  i 
hardly  fair,  profess  great  horror  of  Popery^sniaatt 
unhandsome  names,  and  idoUtroua. 

When  authority  IS  so  much  talked  about,  what,  jn 
may  ask,  what  of  Scripture  the  while,  what  of  icim! 
Alas !  they  are  little  teg^td  in  England.    Dr.  Pu? 
or  Mr.  Newman  seems  as  absduto  as  SI.  PaaL  ^^ 
by,  I  believe  it  wai  the  Eev.  Sydney  Smith  wheoM 
the  Puseyites  Nmgmaniaciy  from  the  name  of  osctftt^ 
chief  writers  in  the  Tracto  for  the  Times,  which  finta- 
troduced  this  protestant  Popery,  this  papisticd  IV^ 
tantism,  to  the  English.    One  remarkable  dnniBitii^ 
in  this  controversy  is,  that  the  Bishops  seem  to  take  le 
deddvepart   Do  tibey  oondder  Puaeyism  righl-Vlqi 
not  uphold  the  lii^t  t    WroiVi—Why  not  npnm  \» 
wrong  I    If  partly  right  and  paotly  wrong,  whj  not 
sever  the  noxious  tares  from  the  healthful  con !  An 
they  non-essential  things,  these  Tractarian  innontioBS 
or  restorations,— Why  Ss  it  not  so  aet  down  hi  episeof*! 
print!    The  PnseyiteeAtUyaokmvwledgetbeadbenly 

of  the  Biahope;  but  how  if  the  Ri|^t  B/smndBoA 
be  not  of  one  mind  1  To  whom,  then,  are  the  aeabeii 
of  the  Anglican  Church  to  look  for  guidance  and  in- 
struction !   What  %8  THE  CauBCH  !     Who  rtpm^'^' 

This  is  among  the  best  passages  in  the  book.  The  writ- 
er also  makes  0ght,  if  not  the  best  poadble  defeiiM^ftf 
the  democracy  of  her  country,— that  dleged  sonroe  d 
all  the  sibs  and  vulgarities  of  America.  ShesaiaadTefU 
severely  upon  the  ill-founded  statemeBte  aad  ensaeetf 
deductionB  of  Mr.  Alison,  the  greatest,  die  cenoeiveS)  ^ 
all  the  blunderers  and  theoriste  who  have  written  ahoit 
America  without  malice  prepense.  An  Amerieaa  1^ 
must,  of  course,  give  her  eonei^oadent  Julia  ia  N«* 
York  an  elaborate  description  of  the  British  i^aseB  aal 
her  court,  and  of  the  dinner  arrangements  of  tbe  palace- 
She  wonders  that  her  mi^esty  seldom  or  never  isvittf 
Mr.  Hallam,  Mr.  Rogers,  Sir  Edward  Bdwer,  ic  » 
her  teble;  but  denies  herself  ''such  fine  inteUeeto^l 
gratification  '*  as  their  sodety.  Perhaps,  etiquette  apart, 
her  Majesty  may  have  some  oondderation  for  tbe  taMe« 
of  her  gueste,  as  well  as  her  own  gratification,  sad  sot  be 
altogether  cerUin  that  the  pleasure  of  the  inteitMiise 
might  be  reciprocal.  It  is  hard  to  tell  wheflier  priiiM* 
might  not,  in  the  long  run,  be  as  tiresome  to  phiknophm 
and  men  of  letters  as  the  latter  must  always  be  foood 
boring  to  princes. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  certainly  obliged  lo  th' 
American  lady  for  telling  us  so  frankly  of  our  na^»^ 
ous  faulto  and  vices,  and  unceremonioudy  strippiif  ^ 
of  our  assumed  virtues.    Intense  selfishness  is  the  gnM 
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secret  of  our  saooessefi  in  erery thing;  fbr  *  there  can  be 
no  donbt  of  the  snperior  intelligence  of  the  mass  in 
America.**    It  is  another  great  mistake  to  imagine  the 
£ogIiflh  a  charitable  people.— There  is  bnt  too  mneh 
truth  in  some  of  the  American  lady's  TitnperatiTe  strie- 
tnres.    Let  ns  listen  with  patience  and  humility,  and 
amend  our  errors.  Notwithstanding  the  impregsion  giTon 
by  the  title,  the  book  is  highly  laudatory  of  Mr.  Dickens, 
B»Te  in  respect  of  his  American  transgressions. 
JBi^Sermong;  heimff  BefUetite  Diaoomnm  on  mme  Im- 
portant Texts,     By  the  Re?.  Robert  Montgomery, 
Anther  of  <*  Lnther,"  «  The  Messiah,*' fte.,  &e.    Lon- 
don: Baisler. 
A  J^raetioal  EspotUiou  efthe  EpUtU  to  the  PkUippiam, 
i»  Twelw  Di#eofff9«9;  and  $ewrdl  Sermom  on  tairiotu 
nAjeoU,   By  the  late  Robert  Hall.    From  short-hand 
Notes.    By  John  Greene.    London :  Hamilton. 
Tlie  literary,  as  well  as  the  religions  world,  will  look 
with  some  Interest  to  this  publication.    Its  Editor  en- 
joyed the  high  pririlege  of  a  long  Intimacy  with  Hall, 
who  was  hia  pastor.    He  makes  an  apology  for  the  de- 
fects of  his  reports  of  the  sermons,  but  hopes  that  their 
reaemblanee  to  Hall's  published  Disoeurses  will  be  re- 
cognised.   Bobert  Hall  was  extremely  averse  to  the 
pnblicaiioa  of  his  own  Sermons,  aad»  had  he  llTod,  might 
not  haTo  af  psored  of  tfala  eaUeetion ;  bnt  cTsn  the  dry 
beaes,  the  skeleton  Discourses  of  such  a  man  have  value ; 
aad  their  Editor  has  performed  a  useful  and  aoo^table 
seirice. 

Dot  KalU  Hem.  Slmpkin*  Marshall,  &  Co. 
This  tale  of  TAtf  Cold  Heart  is  printed  in  the  original 
German,  for  the  use  of  students  of  the  German  hwguage ; 
and  a  literal,  or  word-for-word  trandation  of  a  portion 
of  it  has  been  given  for  their  especial  benefit,  and  some 
plain  rules  of  oonstmotion  added,  so  as  to  make  Tho 
Coid  Hearty  which  is  a  very  pretty  story,  a  kind  of  first 
book  for  young  German  scholars. 
MewmerUm  f  He  Hidorf,  PheaomenOf  and  PraetieefinA 
lUporUefCateeDetdoped  in  Scotland.  Bdinbuigh: 
Fraser  &  Co.  London :  W.  S.  On. 
The  author  of  this  History  of  Mesmerism  is  the  Edi- 
tor of  l%e  Glaagom  Aryue  newspaper ;  in  the  columns 
of  whieh  first  ^psaied  seme  of  the  reports  of  the  eztra- 
ordinary  enres  efboted  by  Animal  Magnetism,  and  in* 
stances  of  iilaireoyaiiM,  wUoh  were  copied  into  and 
widely  diilhsed  by  Ckambeh'§  Jowmal.  The  compiler  is 
»  beUever  in  animal  magnetism,  but  he  is  not  dogmatical; 
confining  himself  to  foots,  and  never  in  his  own  person 
entering  into  discussion.  He  states  that  his  book  hss 
not  been  written  with  the  riew  of  soi^orting  any  theory, 
nevr  or  old,  ezplaaatoiy  of  mesmerism  ;  but  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  stock  of  foots 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic. A  popular  compilation  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
so  much  eanvsssed  of  late,  should  be  acceptable  to  many 
wbo  began  their  mesmerio  studies  at  the  wrong  end. 

eteiO'o  Piotoriall   SpeUinff   and   Beading    Astitlant. 

London :  Steill. 

Practioal  HinU  on  Oriokei,fir  the  Direetion  and  Gnti- 
anee  of  Beginner9.  By  a  Wykhamite.  To  which  is 
added  the  Laws  of  Cricket.    London :  W.  S.  Qrr. 
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NEW  PAMPHLETS. 

Thb  CowsTATunowAL  Charter  of  the  Kingdom  or 
SARONY.--This  is  an  English  translation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1831 ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  tolerably  compre- 
hensiTe  Statistical  Account  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
The  Saxon  Constitution  of  1831,  is,  in  some  respects,  in 
advance  of  the  British  Constitution,  as  it  exists  in  1843; 
and,  in  the  management  of  tho  schools  and  churches,  the 
superiority  over  onr  superannuated  system  is  yet  more 
apparent^-though  the  choice  of  the  clergy  is  not  wholly 
in  the  power  of  tho  people.  The  Lutheran  form  of  Pro- 
testantism is  the  religion  of  Saxony;  bnt  all  religions. 
Papist,  Greek,  Calvinist,  and  Jew,  are  tolerated;  and  all 
sects  may  have  schools  of  their  own;  and  if  so,  are  ex- 
empted f^om  contributing  to  the  district  schools.  Tho 
Boman  Catholic  clergy  are  entitled  to  reoeive  assistance 
from  the  government  if  they  require  it 

Irish  Landlords,  Rbnis,  and  Tenures  ;  with  somx 
osservations  on  thb  moral  and  social  condition  of 
THE  Roman  Catholic  Population.  By  an  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Landowner* — This  pamphlet  is  mainly  an  argu- 
ment for  the  State  paying  the  Renuui  Catholic  priests,  and 
thusrelieving  the  peasantry  from  one  of  their  heaviest  bur- 
thons»  and  Ireland  from  those  described  as  an  organized 
band  of  mischievous  agitators.  The  pamphlet  also  contains 
a  vindication  of  Lord  Lorton  from  the  heavy  accusations 
brought  against  him,  both  for  his  Protestant  favouritism 
and  summary  eUaringt  of  his  estates.  The  author  seems 
extremely  apprehensive  of  the  threatened  inquiry  into 
land  tenuree.  He  asserts,  and  with  some  truth,  that 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  other  Scottish  proprietors, 
hare  ejected  more  people  in  one  year,  than  has  Lord 
Lorton  within  tho  last  twenty  ;  yet  we  hear  of  no  call 
for  **  a  new  arrangement  between  Scottish  landlord  and 
tenant."  Quite  true;  and  we  have  no  answer  to  give, 
save  that  there  are  no  Monster-meetings  for  Repeal  in 
Sutherland  and  Inverness  shires,  bringing  down  the 
f^nds,  and  brightening  the  island  from  its  propriety. 
There  is  much  good  sense,  of  the  Tory  kind,  in  the  pam- 
phlet; but,  unfortunately,  it  comes  half  a  century  too 
late.  The  evil  has  fiUrly  got  a-head  of  the  remedy  pro- 
posed. 

A  Plea  for  Liberty  op  Education  :  a  Second  Letter 
to  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.  By  John  Howard  Hin- 
ton. — The  principle  contended  for  in  this  pamphlet  is 
what  we  have  always  considered  and  upheld  as  the  just 
one, — namely,  that  the  people,  to  be  properly  educated, 
must  educate  themselves — not  be  the  pupils  of  the 
state  ;  a  system  fraught  with  dangers  of  many  kinds.* 

*  See  TaiVs  Miufuzine  for  November  1837. 
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Eqvitt  without  Gomfbomtse  ;  or  Hints  for  the  eon- 
straction  of  &  jast  System  of  National  Education.  By 
Edward  Swaine. 

Mesmbbisk  the  gift  of  God,  in  reply  to  "  Satanic 
Agency  and  Mesmerism,"  a  Sermon  by  the  ReT.  Hugh 
M'Neile;  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  by  a  Beneficed 
Clbbotman.— Mr.  M'Neile  has  surely  long  before  this 
come  to  see  that,  as  regards  the  wonders  or  miracles 
recorded  in  Chamber8*B  Edinburgh  Journal^  which  he 
appears  to  have  receiyed  for  a  Devil's  gospel,  he  has 
scarcely  given  the  mnch-calnmniated  Gentleman  in 
Black  his  due ;  and  that  the  marvellous  displays  there 
recorded  are  no  more  of  the  Devil  than  are  the  vatici- 
nations of  the  swarthy  Sybil  at  a  country  fkir,  whose 
hand  must  be  crossed  with  silver  ere  the  spirit  of  divi- 
nation or  the  power  of  dairtoyanee  comes  upon  her. 

While  there  are  so  many  weak-minded  and  wonder- 
loving  people,  and  Mr.  Hugh  M*Neiles,  in  this  world,  the 
Messrs.  Chambers,  and  all  other  Joumalist8,woulddo  well 
to  be  a  little  more  cautious  as  to  the  eifocts  of  the  asto- 
nishing fkcts  they  publish,  either  on  their  own  know- 
ledge or  at  second-hand.  These  miracles  should  at  all 
events  be  accompanied  either  by  the  caveat  **  We  do  not 
ourselves  believe  a  word  of  this  nonsense  which  we 
give  to  the  world,"  or  the  proper  responsibility  should 
be  incurred  by  the  admission  that  they  do  believe  it. 

Inaugural  Lecture  written  for  the  opening  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Institute,  and  delivered  before  the 
Memhen  and  Friende  of  that  Institute  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  on  the  2d  August  1843. — The  author  of 
this  address,  and,  we  should  presume,  the  main  instru- 
ment in  originating  the  Institute,  is  the  indefatigable 
Mr.  J.  S.  Buckingham.  The  objects  of  the  Institute  are 
chiefly  literary ;  but  it  has  wider  purposes  than  ordinary 
literary  associations.  Science,  Antiquities,  and  the  Fine 
Arts,  are  comprehended  in  the  plan  unfolded  by  Mr. 
Bnckingham  for  the  operations  of  the  Lecture-room  ; 
while  at  the  9oirie$  all  the  learned  and  talented  notorie- 
ties of  the  world  are  occasionally  to  be  assembled,  to 
communicate  knowledge  and  pleasure,  and  exchange 
friendly  greetings.  The  Institute  looks,  if  somewhat 
aristocratic,  really  imposing  upon  paper  ;  and  what  is 
more  substantial,  the  names  of  250  respectable  members 
have  already  been  enrolled,  many  of  them  eminent  either 
in  station  or  for  acquirements.  There  is  a  sprinkling 
of  those  noblemen  who  love  science  and  literature, 
many  M.P.8,  and  a  few  bankers.  Ladies  are,  of  course, 
admissible  as  members,  and  must  form  the  charm  of  the 
Moiriee;  but  few  seem  yet  to  have  come  forward.  The 
Association  might  be  productive  of  some  good;  and  it  is, 
at  all  events,  a  harmless  and  elegant  kind  of  amusement 
for  people  possessed  of  wealth,  leisure,  and  literary  taste. 

The  Government  Currency  Pamphlets.    No.  2. 

Emancipation  op  Industry. — A  small  pamphlet  this, 
expounding  certain  opinions  of  the  currency  doctors. 

A  Sermon  Preached  by  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.,  on 
THB  Death  op  the  Rev.  John  Mobbl  Mackenzie. — 
This  sermon  does  equal  honour  to  the  intellect  and  feel- 
ings of  the  preacher,  and  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased; 
one  of  the  most  deeply-lamented  of  the  victims  lately 
lost  in  the  cast-away  Pegatue,  The  sermon  will  be  per- 
used with  melancholy  interest  by  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  that  catastrophe,  or  with  the 
character  of  the  excellent  and  accomplished  clergyman 


whose  premature  loss  has  excited  so  many  painfU  r- 
grets. 

A  Tribute  to  Hydropathy.  By  J.  £.  Esrdley  Wil- 
mot,  Esq.,  Barrister-ai-Law. — This  gentlemsn  vns  cnnd 
by  the  system  of  Priessnitz,  but  at  an  English  esUbli^ 
ment;  and  he  pays  this  tribute  to  the  cold-water  cor  « 
the  same  principle  that  an  Irish  pilgrim  hangs  i  Totiie 
rag  upon  some  twig  near  the  holy  well  which  he  iu- 
gines  he  has  found  a  Bethesda.  Mr.  EtrdleyWilaA 
was  completely  cured  of  all  his  maladies  in  a  few  weeks. 
We  may  give,  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  the  pre- 
scription which  he  was  directed  to  follow  oat  lihoiu, 
^  Every  morning  to  be  washed  with  cold  water,  head 
and  all  parts.  To  take  exercise  in  the  open  sir ;  to 
drink  two  or  three  glasses  of  cold  spring  water,  and  ie 
all  seven  glasses  (wine  glasses  we  presume,  or  peiiap« 
half-pint  tumblers)  every  day.  At  twelve  o'clock  ste^ 
sits  bsth  for  fifteen  minutes ;  at  night  a  Wet  handx^ 
round  the  body."  But  the  bandage  need  not  be  tctj 
wet,  nor  yet  very  large. 

PHBKNo-MAONEnsM  Unkaskbd.  By  John  Quris 
Hall,  M.D.,  of  East  Reiford. — Are  any  mors  psnpU^ 
needed  on  this  subject  1  The  one  before  us  is  acsii 
and  brief;  but  as  raoefa  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  ^ 
molition  of  Phrenology  as  of  what  is  called  Ytam- 
Mesmerism.  We  are  diverted  by  a  new  priiicfl?*^ 
inter-community  that,  it  is  said,  auty  exist  Itmen 
the  person  Menneiized  and  the  operator,  whiek  s  »- 
nounced  here.  A  Mr.  Riley,  a  lecturer  on  Heal^ 
ism  at  Retford,  told  Dr.  HaU  that  he  could  pbe  ^ 
girl  (whom  he  exhibited)  Meamerized  in  the  Ton- 
Hall  ;  go  into  the  council-room,  drink  brandy  sad  «iter, 
and  make  her  drunk,  without  her  swaUowing  s  diop  ke^ 
self !  But  if  the  patient  can  taste  the  salt,  v^yp^ 
ger,  &c.,  &c.,  held  in  the  operator's  mouth,  why  set  gs 
£st  upon  the  roast  beef  he  eats,  and  tipsy  with  tbe 
brandy  and  water  he  imbibes !  This,  by  the  wsy,  n^t 
be  found  a  most  economical  way  of  clubs  isdtigiif  u 
brandy  and  water,  as  the  Meameriser  may  niely  S^ 
drunk  for  twenty  Mesmerised  topers  as  etsUy  as  for  one, 
— ^that  they  should  all  get  drunk  from  his  timh\er,t!; 
has  but  to  will  it.  Dr.  HaU  seesoa  to  believe  thattk 
condition  of  artificial  somnaasbaiigiB  may  be  pnduee^ 
He  gives  some  extracts  from  the  Bepoirt  ef  the  Fieaci 
Commission  of  1775,  and  from  the  Medical  Guetu  « 
Paris,  which  must  be  rather  perplexing  to  tbe  hcliew 
in  the  newer  phenomena  of  Animal  MagnelisB ;  sad  h 
concludes  vrith  this  pertinent  reraaik  >»''  It  apf«c 
not  a  little  singular,  that  although  the  heads  <^  tfaff* 
sands  had  been  magnetised  during  the  last  ootBi7« 
no  manifestation  confirmatory  of  phrsaology,  s^wali 
have  been  produced  till  now."  Phrenology  ooglrt  (• 
have  been  the  discovery  of  Mesmer,  i^,  with  5«f* 
an  agent  in  his  hands,  should  have  anticipated  the  ^ 
covery  of  Gall.  In  the  meanwhile,  by  the  a|ea(J 
of  Mesmerism  in  bringing  out  **  maniiestatioaBy"  Mr 
Spencer  Hall  and  others  are  adding,  by  wholeaki « 
the  number  of  organs.  Mr.  Spenoer  HaU  has  already  ia- 
creased  them  from  thirty-seven  to  more  than  doahk  th»t 
number;  while  Mr.  Braid  of  Manchester,  by  toaehin^  ^ 
nose,  the  lips,  and  other  parts,  has  also  drawn  f^ 
remarkable  **  manifestations."  But  the  latest  diMererri' 
the  communicative  powers  of  brandy  and  water.  ^^ 
Father  Mathew  look  to  this. 
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LORD  BROUGHAM  AND  HIS  DETRACTORS. 


The  appearance  of  a  small  pamphlet*  has  been  the 
signal  for  Uie  accredited  organs  of  the  Whig  party 
to  open  in  full  cry  against  the  statesman  who,  for 
eight  years,  has  been  honoured  by  their  especial 
haired,  and  to  reiterate  once  more  the  longest-lived 
and  moataudacious  party-lies  that  we  can  remember. 
Among  one  or  two  ill-conditioned  and  deep-mouth- 
ed hounds  of  the  pack  this  cry  is  rarely  unheard 
for  two  weeks  in  succession;  while, on  occasions 
like  the  present*  when  Lord  Brougham  presumes 
to  indicate  a  desire  to  serve  the  people,  while  their 
lordly  masters  cross  their  hands  and  do  nothing, 
the  chorus  swells  to  the  most  obstreperous  pitch, 
joined  too  by  a  set  of  senseless  lesser  yelpers,  who 
fancy  it  exalts  them  to  reecho  the  howl  of  the 
London  header  of  the  pack.  We  charitably  be- 
lieve, however,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  those  ingenious 
and  candid  pci'sons  who  catch  up  and  repeat  these 
revilings  and  slanders  think  of  what  they  are 
about.  They  repeat  the  party  lies  and  calumnies 
furnished  to  them,  from  tlie  vague  feeling  that 
there  must  be  some  truth  in  the  statement,  that 
Lord  Brougliam  has  forsaken  his  principles  and, 
what  is  woi-se,  his  party,  and  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  Whigs,  whose  tools  so  industriously  and  per- 
tinaciously put  forth  these  falsehoods  and  calpm- 
nies,  to  have  this  go  forth.  Do  these  inconside- 
rate, if  not  dishonest  persons,  with  a  pen  in  their 
hand  and  a  column  at  their  command,  ever  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  reflect  upon  the  character, 
conduct,  and  position  of  the  eminent  man  whom  they 
assail 80  clamorously, merely, as  we  imagine, because 
tlie  leading  party  organs  and  other  persons  from  per- 
sonal grudges  and  spite  set  them  the  example  ?  Do 
they  ever  once  look  forward  to  what  judgment  Time 
— Posterity,  will  pronounce  betweenLord  Brongham 
and  his  virulent  maligners  ?  though  it  is  doubtful 
if  Posterity  will  hear  of  one  of  their  names  in  con- 
nexion with  his,  unless  he  shall  to  his  other 
\vorks  add  a  new  Dunciad ;— a  Knaviad  might  be 
the  apter  title.  The  Whig  scribes  of  the  day  who 
now  traduce  him  will  be  forgotten  as  are  the  Tory 
ones  of  a  past  day — ^the  venomous  EzaminerBhsre  the 
oblivion  of  the  ferocioust/b^n  J9ti^/.  But  do  those  per- 
sons who,  at  second-hand  and  on  trust,  take  up  this 
foul  railing  at  Lord  Brougham,  ever  reflect  upon  what 
a  debt  of  gratitude  Britain  and  humanity  owe  to 

*  Letters  on  Iaw  Kefonn,  to  the  Right  Uon.  Sir  J.  R.  Q. 
Oraham ,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Searetaurj  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, from  Lord  Droagham.    London :  Ridgwa^.    Pp.  88. 
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that  one  man?— or  what  of  tenderness  and  reverence 
is  due  to  so  eminent  a  benefactor  of  his  species, 
even  admitting  that  all  with  which  he  is  charged 
were  as  true  as  it  is  either  false,  or  perverted  and 
exaggerated.  Is  there  at  this  moment  one  living 
statesman  who  has  accomplished  so  much  substan- 
tial good  for  mankind,  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 
for  the  promotion  of  civilisation,  for  the  widest 
interests  of  the  whole  race,  as  this  same  calumnia- 
ted Lord  Brougham?  It  has  been  his  singular 
fortune  to  be  the  benefactor  of  his  species  to  an 
extent  that  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate,  and  also 
to  draw  forth  among  his  contemporaries  more  of 
the  baser  and  more  hateful  qualities  of  human  na- 
ture than  any  other  great  statesman.  We  can 
recollect  of  no  party,  and  scarcely  of  one  man  con- 
nected with  the  public  press,  who  lias  not  been  led, 
either  by  his  base  party  interests  or  honest  pre- 
judices, at  one  time  or  another  to  attack  Lord 
Brougham  ;  and  this  mainly  because,  with  a 
powerful  intellect,  and  that  warm  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  people  which  has  so  often  led  him 
rather  to  consult  tlieir  good  than  their  temporary 
applause,  he  has  also  a  strong  will  of  his  own, 
aspires  to  be  an  independent  man,  disdains  being 
a  partisan,  and  resolves  to  move  untrammelled  in  the 
path  which  his  own  mind  approves.  We  are  not, 
ourselves,  clear  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
Lord  Brougham  having  been  at  one  time  or  other 
the  object  of  univei-sal  attack.  Before  he  left  that 
Cabinet  which  never  was  his  true  place,  we  fan- 
cied Lord  Brougham  too  closely  knit  by  the  neces- 
sities of  oflice  to  the  Whig  party, — too  much 
trammelled  by  their  imbecile  and  tricking  policy, 
— too  much,  in  short,  what  his  greatest  crime  now 
in  Whiggish  eyes  is  his  not  being — namely,  an 
out-and-out  supporter  of  that  party  which  all  true 
Liberals  have  long  since  disclaimed. 

But  of  all  the  assailants  of  Lord  Brougham  the 
Whigs  have  been  the  most  malignant,  abusive,  and 
pertinacious.  The  Tories  were  violent  and  fero- 
cious enough  in  their  day,  and  they  may  be  so 
again  ;  but  the  malice  and  falsehood  of  the  Whig 
organs  have  been  by  far  the  most  systematic  and 
envenomed.  Many  causes  have  contributed  to  this 
result,  some  of  which  are  thus  hinted  at  in  the 
pamphlet  before  us. 

You  and  they  will  ai^k  what  could  give  rise  to  all  this 
outpouring  of  rancour  ;  all  these  contortions  of  f^ry,  ap- 
parently without  a  moUve— certainly  without  even  the 
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Bbadow  of  a  pretext !  How  can  I  answer  the  qaestion ! 
— How  can  I  tell  whom  I  may  haye  offended  by  stop- 
ping, as  I  frequently  did,  a  scandalous  job  I — How  should 
I  fcaow  the  names  of  all  the  suitors  in  my  Court,  and 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  against  whom  I  may  haye 
conscientiously,  but  to  them  most  ruinously,  haye  pro- 
nounced judgment — ^sometimes  affecting  the  character  of 
parties,  sometimes  their  estate !  That  some  things  were 
preyented,  which  certain  men  not  unconcerned  with  the 
presb  exceedingly  desired,  I  am  aware;  and  I  am  also 
awan  that  what  passed  in  the  secrecy  of  the  Cabinet 
became  known  to  those  concerned,  in  a  manner,  I  belieye, 
without  precedent.  I  am  further  aware  of  ezcessiye 
annoyance  haying  been  giyen  by  some  judgments  of 
mine  to  parties  not  without  influence  ;'of  these  parties 
baying  made  attempts  to  assail  their  judge  through  the 
press,  C'  write  him  down,"  was  their  phrase) ;  and  of 
their  afterwards  haying  exerted  some  actiyity  among 
other  judges,  as  well  as  with  myself,  who  indignantly 
spumed  such  interference  away  horn  me.  But  I  repeat 
it — ^neyer  had  I  cause  to  complain  of  my  late  colleagues 
breathing  a  whisper  against  me  in  public.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  wish  that  they  had.  They  neyer  would  haye 
done  it  twice,  and  the  foul  current  of  shmder  might  haye 
been  stemmed 

That  my  whole  conduct,  eyer  since  I  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  party,  has  been  framed  most  exactly  and 
scrupulously,  without  one  single  exception,  upon  these 
aelf-same  principles  which  had  always  guided  it  before, 
and,  I  may  say,  eyer  since  I  entered  into  Parliament,  now, 
alas  !  well  nigh  four-and-thirty  years  ago,  I  most  posi- 
tiyely  affirm;  fearlessly  defying  anyone  to  disproye  my  as- 
sertion. But  what  care  the  party-adyocates  for  this !  The 
only  care  they  haye  is  the  promotion  to  office  of  their 
employers,  the  men  who  patronise  them,  and  are  by  them 
patronised  in  their  turn ;  the  men  whose  wealthy  adhe- 
rents are  ready  with  their  contributions  as  often  as  the 
call  upon  them  goes  round ; — and  that  promotion  I  cer- 
tainly haye  not  helped,  but  hindered.  This  is  the  real 
charge,  and  not  that  I  haye  changed  any  of  my  opinions, 
or  altered,  by  a  single  hair's-breadth,  the  line  of  my  con- 
duct; which  they  know  is  wholly  untrue,  and  which, 
were  it  eyer  so  true,  they  would  not  care  one  rush  about, 
BO  I  only  supported  the  party  and  senred  their  masters. 

If  this  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  why  Lord 
Brougham^  of  all  public  men,  has  been  the  object 
of  continual  attack  and  misrepresentation  in  the 
newspapers,  what  follows  will  more  completely 
explain  the  mystery.  There  has  no  better  Essay 
been  composed  upon  the  immoral  and  pernicious 
tendencies  of  the  spirit  of  political  party  than  we 
find  embodied  in  this  pamphlet.  Lord  Brougham 
regards  this  base  and  lying  spirit  as  the  master- 
evil  of  the  age.  We  cannot  see  that  our  age  b  in 
this  respect  much  worse  than  those  that  have  gone 
before  it ;  though  it  ought,  as  civilisation  advanced, 
to  have  become  milder,  if  not  more  honest.  O'Con- 
nell  is  not  more  coarse  and  foul-mouthed  than 
was  Wilkes  ;  nor  The  Examiner  much  more  bit- 
ter and  uncandid  than  its  greater  party  name- 
father  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  yet  it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  man  like  Lord  Brougham,  of 
warm  and  keen  sensibilities,  possessed  of  the  en* 
nobling  consciousness  of  having  honestly  and  ably 
laboured  for  the  people  during  a  long  life,  should 
feel  that  in  no  preceding  time  has  party  spite,  and 
the  malignant  rancour  of  disappointed  suitors, 
leached  the  same  height.  The  fiat  of  Time,  the 
pen  of  the  impartial  historian,  will  do  him  and  all 
men  the  justice  which  he  is  now  benefiting  the 


world  by  dispensing  to  other  great  men ;  6om«o( 
whom  were,  in  their  own  evil  day,  traduced  by  tlie 
selfish,  and  disappointed,  and  the  bitterly  malignuit 
much  as  he  has  been.*  Nor  can  the  true  avaid  be 
distant;  but  meanwhile,  who  can  blame  Lori 
Brougham  ?  Does  it  not,  indeed,  rather  oomiDead 
him  to  OUT  sympathies,  that,  serving  his  country 
as  no  other  man  of  his  age  has  had  the  power  to 
serve  it,  he  should  also  covet  the  goodopimon 
which  he  has  so  fairly  and  honourably  won ;  or 
even  that  he  should  momentarily  disquiet  himself 
at  the  malevolence  and  the  low  party-spite  which, 
in  injuring  the  advocate,  injures  the  cause? 

With  all  his  imputed  failings  of  ^tism,  and 
craving  for  approl^tion— often  the' weakness  of  the 
finest  minds,  and  of  the  most  genial  hearts— with 
all,  and  more  than  these  blemishes,  if  such  thej 
be, — and  taking  them  at  the  largest  estimate  wbidi 
any  regard  to  truth  and  candour  warrant,  when 
— ^we  ask  it  again  and  again — ^is  there  any  one  ma 
of  his  era  to  be  compared  with  this  chosen  muk 
of  Whig  slander,  whether  we  measure  him  by  his 
intellectual  power,  his  rich  and  varied  talents,  w 
his  actual  perfoimances?  We  would  ask  wj 
honest  and  dispassionate  man,  who  is  not  a  loere 
Whig  retainer,  if  Lord  Brougham  is  now  wapi^ 
the  fit  reward  of  his  four-and-thirty  years'  }n\k 
services,  in  a  plenteous  harvest  of  calumny  id 
abuse  ?  Before  some  of  the  senseless  bsbbleis, 
who  now  take  up  the  outcry,  were  bom,  Brongbsm 
had  earned,  not  merely  a  brilliant  reputation,  hot 
an  honoured  place  in  the  annals  of  his  connti^, 
not  more  for  the  i>ower  and  rersatiHty  of  hb 
mind  and  the  splendour  of  his  oratorical  taI«lt^ 
than  for  the  actual  good  which  he  had  achie«d 
for  the  country.  It  is  not  possible  to  rail  or  lie 
away  the  remembrance  of  very  many  thingS)  esai 
of  which  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  any  ordi- 
nary statesman ;  nor  is  our  age  so  prolific  of  gnat 
men  that  we  can  afford  to  heap  opprobrium  upon 
one  of  its  foremost  ornaments  and  benefectois; 
upon  one  who  will  be  acknowledged  as  such,  when 
the  scurrility  of  his  Whig  detractors  shall  be  as  com- 
pletely forgotten  as  already  are  the  kindred  eifo- 
sions  of  Tory  hatred  and  spleen  when  BronghamfiRi 
thundered  against  the  Orders  in  Council,  the  Dor- 
ham  Clergy,  the  cruel  and  unmanly  persecutors « 
Queen  Caroline,  the  Slave-holders,  the  persecnt^n 
of  the  Baptist  Ministers  in  the  West  Indies,  or  the 
corrupt  profiters  by  the  abuse  of  educations! 
charities,  and  of  ill-administered  laws.  One  sec- 
tion of  Lord  Brougham's  detractors  is,  we  belie«, 
only  such  from  imitation ;  while  another  like  tK 
Athenian  citizen,  with  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
Republic,  is  weary  of  hearing  him  called  the  iW' 

There  are  reasons  for  all  things.  It  was  not  kt 
nothing  that  the  Whigs  enjoyed,  if  not  po«/? 
then  patronage  for  ten  years-  If  they  did  not  la 
that  period  glut  every  follower  with  the  hi  « 
place,  they  yet  dispensed  manygood  thing8,and  gave 
all  their  adherents  a  keen  appetite  for  aiiurtbcr  taste* 
They  did  nothing  for  their  country— they  ^^ 


r  volume  of  Lord  BrovghamV  Contemporaiy  Charaeters  is  about  to  imia  from  th«  pne;  to 
their  gall.    In  hia  estimate  of  eminent  eontemporary  atatanmen,  we  do  not  aati^i^  *^^ 


*  We  understand  that  a  new 

Whig  critics  mav  be  prenaring  their  gall.    In  hia  estimate  of  eminent  contemporary 
liction  of  Liberal  principles,  whatever  he  may  have  said  of  recent  Whig  policy. 
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they  luul  no  power^but  they  did  a  great  deal  to 
strengthen  themaelves  as  a  faction.    Now,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  courtly  Sybarite, 
who  basked  in  the  smiles  of  riigin  majesty,  to  the 
lowest  well-paid   or  expectant  whipper-in    and 
jobber  in  the  remotest  Whig  garrison  of  the  em- 
pire—from the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  the  con- 
fraternity, there  was,  and  is,  and  must  be,  dislike, 
jealousy,  or  furious  hatred  of  Lord  Biougham. 
And  for  this  good  reason— that  he  powerfiiUy 
helped  to  turn  out  the  Finality ^  useless  administra- 
tion,— ^thanks  to  him ! — ^and  helps  to  keep  it  out, 
too,  until  it  shall  show  what  claim,  from  will  and 
power  to  serye  the  country,  it  has  upon  public  con- 
fidence.    A  nd  what  allegiance  did  Lord  Brougham, 
more  than  any  other  consistent  Liberal,  owe  to 
Lord  John  RusselPs  government?    Had  it  used 
him  80  well  individually  as  to  have  established 
claims  upon  his  devotion  ?     Has  it  carried  or  at- 
tempted any  one  great  measure  for  the  country 
from  the  hour  when  he  left  it,  to  bind  him  to 
gratitude,  and  make  his  support  of  it  a  public 
daty?    Whatever  good  measure  it  did  attempt,  he 
supported ;  and  that  someof  them  were  carried  in  the 
House  of  Peers — ^as  the  Municipal  Bill,  several 
Anti-Slavery  measure^  and  many  important  im- 
provements in  legal  proceedings — was  solely  owing 
to  Lord  Brougham.    But  what  signified  all  he  had 
done,  or  might  do,  if  he  did  not  lend  himself,  right 
or  wrong,  like  a  thorough-going  partisan,  to  keep  his 
oldfriends  in  office,or  to  helpthem  back,  while  every 
independent  Liberal  was  crying  out  against  them  ? 
What  signified  his  unequalled  and  life-long  efforts 
for  the  difixision  of  education  among  the  people ; 
for  Infant  and  Lancastrian  Schools  and  Mechanics' 
Institutions ;  for  an  untaxed  Newspaper  press  ;  for 
the  promotion  of  science  and  the  diffusion  of  cheap 
sound  literature ;  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  the  freedom  of  the  Africans ;  for  the 
devotion  of  a  whole  life  of  unparalleled  energy  and 
activity  to  worthy  objects, if,  in  some  late  Sessions, 
he  opposed  the  Whigs,  and  discredited  the  policy 
*vrhich  had  plunged  the  country  into  Syrian  and 
Chinese  wars,  and  threatened  to  embroil  Britain  with 
France  and  America?  We  can  easily,  we  have  said, 
understand  why  mere  Whig  retainers  should  choose 
to  forget  these  things ;  but  that  one  rational  man, 
pretending  to  liberal  and  independent  principles, 
should  be  deluded  by  the  slanders  of  the  Whig  press, 
is  utterly  incomprehensible.     It  has,  throughout 
life,  been  imputed  as  blame  to  Lord  Brougham,  that 
he  never  could  be  depended  upon — that  is,  that  he 
never  would  move  tractably  in  party  harness — ^that 
he  was  in  danger  of  bolting,  rearing,  swerving 
from  the  course,  and  rushing  into  one  more  free ; 
and  dereliction  of  party,— dereliction  of  the  Whigs, 
— ^was,  of  course,  held  to  be  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciple.   And  can  consistent  and  independent  men 
seriously  blame  him  for  this  ?— or  for  opposing,  and 
exposing,  what  was  already  condemned  by  every 
Liberal  in  the  country  ?     If  Lord  Brougham  has 
abjured  hb  principles  by  opposing  bad  Whig  mea- 
sures, so  have  all  of  us.     Who,  to  take  a  familiar 
example,  opposed  the  Whig  policy,  or  vilified  the 
party  more  bitterly  than  Lord  Brougham's  most 
malignant  assailant,  The  Examiner^  until  the  ac- 


cession of  a  government  certainly  not  more  liberal 
than  that  of  Earl  Grey  or  Lord  Althorpe,  wrought, 
in  one  week,  a  marvellous  change  in  that  print ; 
which  now  aspires  to  lead  the  van  among  the  heb- 
domadal  party-defenders  of  the  Whigs,  and  the 
slanderers  of  Lord  Brougham.  And  is  it  ftom 
such  suspicious  sources  that  the  public  is  to  form 
its  opinion  of  any  public  man?  It  is  not  very 
creditable  to  the  perspicacity  of  some  Liberals — ^for 
of  the  Whig  and  Tory  partisans,  where  Lord 
Brougham  is  concerned,  we  make  small  account — 
that  those  isolated  acts  which  are  at  present  fastened 
upon  to  prove  Lord  Brougham  a  renegade  from  his 
principles,  are  precisely  thoee  which  posterity  will 
affirm  do  him  personally  the  highest  honour.  It 
might  be  before  the  age ;  and  it  certainly  far  out- 
stripped party  usages,  that  a  well^pensioned  Whig 
Chancellor  should  not  be  contented  to  enjoy  his 
emoluments  quietly  in  idleness,  like  his  prede* 
cessors,  but  he  must,  forsooth !  desire  to  work  for 
them ;  and,  disliking  to  be  a  burthen  on  the  coxmtry 
which  he  was  still  able  and  willing  to  serve,  pro- 
pose to  accept  an  inferior  Judgeship-Hind  from  the 
Tories  too  ;— for  that  awfully  heightened,  or  rather 
constituted  the  gist  of  the  offence.  What  will  the 
impartial  and  enlightened  historian  say  of  this  one 
action,  for  which  Lord  Brougham  is,  down  to  the 
present  hour,  vilified  by  persons  whose  paltry 
party-feelings  cannot  leave  untouched  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  Courts  of  law ;  as  if  Whig 
and  Tory  should  be  carried  to  the  bench,  and  no 
Judge  be  esteemed  pure  unless  he  is  creat«i  by  his 

own  political  party ^ ^The  betrayed  colleague  of 

Lords  Melbourne,  Falmerston,  and  John  Russell, 
is  a  renegade,  because  he  disliked  eating  the  bread 
of  idleness,  and  was  content  to  serve  the  country  in 
a  lower  sphere,  although  the  Tories  were  in  powter  I 
And  an  action  so  natural  to  a  great  mind,  and  so 
noble  in  its  motive,  is  made  a  handle  of,  as  if  it 
were  treachery  to  the  cause  of  the  People,  and  the 
desertion  of  a  leader.  Another  subject  of  studied 
Whig  calumny  has  been  Lord  Brougham's  repudi- 
ation of  the  paltry  Bed-chamber  intrigue.  To  this 
the  dispassionate  historian  will  yet  do  justice,  and 
solemnly  adjudge  whether  the  WMgs  acted  like  men 
understanding  and  valuing  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  or  like  disappointed  placemen,  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  inexperience  of  the  So- 
vereign, and  a  pitiful  piece  of  chicanery,  to  retain 
their  places  a  little  while  longer.  But  the  most  un- 
pardonable of  all  Lord  Brougham's  sins,  in  Whig 
eyeBy  is  that  unfortunate — *^  The  Queen  has  done  it 
all !"  which,  if  it  was  ever  said  or  written  by  him, 
was  certainly  indiscreetiy,  if  not  treacherously 
published.  Is  the  crime  never  to  be  forgiven — ^the 
monster  iniquity,  that,  perhaps,  cost  the  party  their 
places?  Nay,  weoannot  tell  but  tiiat  Lord  Brougham 
himself  may  regret  this  untoward  affair,  and  what- 
ever share  he  may  have  had  in  it.  So  do  not  we. 
Having  an  elementary,  straight-forward,  ^'imprao- 
ticable"  kindof  way  of  viewing  State  transactions, 
we  cannot,  in  this  awful  indiscretion,  this  unpar- 
donable sin  against  the  divine  and  time-haUowed 
mysteries  of  closed  Cabinets  and  labyrinthine 
back-stairs,  perceive  much  to  condemn  ;  yet  only 
last  week  The  Examiner  is  again  at  this  act  of 
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turpitude,  in  which  it  says  Ths  Times  and  Morning 
Chromek  participated.  If  the  Queen  had  not 
"  done  it  all,"  then  was  she  blamed  unjustly  and 
under  a  mistake ;  but  if  she  had  **  done  it  all"  where 
was  the  harm  of  imputing  the  fiiult  to  the  proper 
quarter  ?  But  the  bad  quality  of  the  action  was 
found  in  its  consequences;  for  it  was  used  as  a 
pretext  by  a  willing  soyereign  to  turn  out  his 
tenacious  Whig  servants.  Whatever  may  be  the 
result,  often  may  we  have  such  **  indiscreet"  reve- 
lations !  But  the  candid  and  liberal  Examiner, 
who  was  not  won't  to  be  very  courtly  in  his 
whisperings  and  tellings,  describes  the  announce- 
ment as  '*  false  and  wicked,"  ^^  an  act  in  every  way 
unpardonable."  Besides,  **  the  outrage,  so  bad 
in  itself,  was  also  a  grievous  wrong  to  his  [Lord 
Brougham's]  colleagues" — ^and  ''had  most  disas- 
trous consequences," — most  disastrous!  for  it 
brought  in  the  Tories,  because  King  William,  and  his 
Queenalsoperhaps,  wanted  them.  AgainLordBroug- 
ham  had  ''  no  right  to  make  the  announcement^ 
not  even  if  all  he  stated  was  true."  Now,  what- 
ever Lord  Brougham  may  think,  on  looking  back 
to  this  period,  and  admitting  that  he  acted  exactly 
as  is  alleged,  we  trust  that  future  statesmen  may 
in  similar  circumstances  follow  his  example  ;  and 
wherever  illegitimate  influence  is  suspected  to  be 
employed  against  the  People,  fearlessly  expose  it.  If 
there  were  less  intrigue,  reserve,  and  concealment  in 
Courts  and  Cabinets,  there  would  be  more  honesty 
among  public  men.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be  quite 
justifiable,  we  presume,  for  the  annalist  and  his- 
torian to  unmask  these  matters ;  but  only  when 
most  of  the  good  that  publicity  could  ensure  is  lost, 
because  it  is  so  heinous  a  crime  and  outrage,  to  ex- 
pose them  at  the  moment  that  such  frank  exposure 
might  be  of  some  use. 

We  have  reason  to  know,  although  the  fact  were 
not  of  itself  natural,  that  the  systematic  and 
rancorous  abuse  and  misrepresentation  of  Lord 
Brougliam's  public  conduct,  displayed  by  one  or 
two  newspaper  editors,  and  copied  by  more  of  them 
from  culpable  thoughtlessness,  outrages  and  dis- 
gusto  thinking  men  of  all  parties.  Is  such  the 
reward  that  ought  to  follow  a  life  rendered  illus- 
trious by  splendid  talents,  glorified  by  their  yet 
nobler  direction  ?  Though  these  party  and  hire- 
ling railers  rave  till  they  split  their  cheeks,  they 
cannot  efface  from  the  heart  of  the  People  the  re- 
collection of  what  Lord  Brougham  has  done  for  his 
country.  We  have  had  great  orators, — and  he  is 
one  of  the  greatest, — consummate  debaters,  shrewd 
d  i  plomatists,  skilful  lawyers,  eminent  writers, — and 
he  is  in  no  ordinary  degree  all  of  these ;  but  we  have 
had  but  one  Brougham  ;  the  fearless  champion  of 
rightcrushed  by  authority,  the  courageousexposerof 
corruption  and  time-sanctioned  abuse,  the  educator, 
the  dbpenser  of  the  Knowledge  which  is  Power, 
the  lover  of  freedom  in  the  widest  sense,  the  phi- 
lanthropist whose  effortoof  charity  liave  been  bound- 
bss  as  u  niversal  humanity :  and  this  is  the  man  whom 
it  is  considered  justifiable  and  laudable  to  slander 
and  "  write  down,"  because  it  pleased  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, and  Lord  Palmerston,  aud  Lord  John 
Russell  to  juggle  him  out  of  the  (Cabinet;  be- 
cause they  feared  him  there,  and  felt  that  with 


Henry  Brougham  in  the  midst  of  them,  tlieie  was 
no  safety  for  Whigs  about  to  become  courtiers 
and  fixtures  in  office — doing  nothing. 

We  have  been  led  away  from  the  subject  of 
Lord  Brougham's  pamphlet — as  he  is  accused  of 
having  been — by  the  more  engrossing  subject  of 
ito  author.  And  it  is  quite  true  that  at  the  end  of 
the  Letters  on  Law  RdTorm,  Lord  Brougham  has 
illustrated  the  evUs  of  party  spirit  by  his  own  most 
flagrant  case.  Nor  b  thb  the  least  valuable  part  of 
the  production.  The  hateful  and  meanly-malig- 
nant spirit  which  he  describes,  he  considers  among 
the  greatest  obstacles  not  only  to  Law  Reform,  but 
to  every  other  reform .  Now  Lord  Brougham  wonM 
acceptor  seek  auxiliaries  in  promoting  reforms  even 
hota  among  the  Tories,  and  has  done  so  often  be- 
fore now,  and  thanked  them  too  for  their  aid. 
When  Lord  Brougham,  fifteen  years  back,  brought 
forward  the  whole  question  of  Law  Reform,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  u 
power ;  and  then,  as  now,  he  ^^  courted  the  Torks' 
— ^but  for  what  ?  The  following  extract  from  his 
speech  in  February  1828,  will  explain  the  reason. 

'^  In  pursuing  the  course  which  I  now  invite  yon  to  a- 
ter  upon,  I  avow  that  I  look  for  the  ooSpeimtion  of  tbe 
King's  Government.  And  on  what  are  my  hopes 
founded !  Men  gather  not  gra^s  from  thorns,  nor  ii^ 
from  thistles.  But  that  the  vine  should  no  longer  jicM 
its  wonted  ihiit — ^that  the  fig-tree  should  refuse  its  as* 
tural  increase,  required  a  miracle  to  strike  it  with  hr- 
renness.    There  are  those  in  the  present  Mimstrr,**  &e. 

The  motion  for  an  address,  wiUi  wk 

alterations  to  which  I  willingly  assented,  was  carried : 
and  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  immediately  issued  t«o 
Commissions,  one  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Uw 
of  Real  Property,  another  for  inquiring  into  the  Uv 
respecting  Actions,  Process,  and  Pleadings. 

The  Whig  party  did  not  in  1828  complaia  that 

Lord  Brougham  paid  homage  to  the  Tories,  or 

chose  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility  in  oondoct- 

ing  his  own  questions  exactly  as  he  does  still.  Sr 

Robert  Peel  deserves  he  thinks  to  be  distinguished 

as  the  first  practical  Law  Reformer,  and  Mr. 

Brougham  praised  him  formerly  though  in  office,  as 

Lord  Brougham  does  now.     Who  would  seek  to 

narrow  or  tame  down  this  man's  mighty  mind  to 

the  wretohed  trammels  of  party  ? 

He  is  abused,  by  those  who,  in  hb  ever}' act 

find  matter  for  misrepresentation,  for  addressing 

his  letters  on  Law  Reform  to  Sir  James  Graham. 

But  how  stonds  the  fact,  and  to  whom  else  couU 

the  letters,  with  so  much  propriety,  have  been 

addressed  as  to  this  same  "recreant  "V^Tiig^' 
While  Lord  Brougham  held  theGreatSeal  he  jasoe.! 

a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Cnmi- 
nal  Law,  which  w^as  composed  of  individuals  of  great 
ieai-ning  in  their  pitpfession,  and  who  thoroughly, 
he  says,  investigated  the  whole  subject.  Their 
labours  are  known  by  the  preparation  of  seven  ela- 
borate reports ;  but  before  their  work  wasbnm?ht 
to  a  complete  conclusion,  the  Whig  Government,  m 
a  fit  of  misjudging  economy,  closed  the  Commission 
before  the  last  head  of  inquiry  had  been  finished ; 
thus  rendering  the  whole  comparatively  useless :  and 
on  this  Lord  Brougham  tells  Sir  James  Graham, 

As  the  author  of  the  Inquiry,  therefbrs,  I  feH  exceed- 
ingly alarmed  at  the  ill-con»dered  step  which  yw^P^ 
decessors  had  taken.  They  ought  to  hare  eonsiderni 
the  work  in  question  as  one  of  the  greatest  measanw  or 
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their  Administraiion ;  for  it  was  begun  in  Lord  Grey's 
time,  and  they  are  fond  of  representing  themselyes  as 
the  remains  of  his  Cabinet.  The  resolution  had,  how- 
ever, been  taken ;  and  I  was  greatly  relieyed  when  I 
found  the  Chancellor  and  yourself  disposed  to  reconsider 
it.  Yon  mercifiUy  stept  in  to  saye  this  woric,  which 
was  none  of  yonrs,  unless  in  so  far  as  you  indiyidnally 
belonged  with  me  to  Lord  Grey*s  Goyemment;  you 
saved  it  from  the  less  kind  bauds  of  our  former  ool- 
leagneo,  and  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  the 
jurisprnd^iee  of  the  country. 


Now  we  would  ask,  Was  not  Sir  James  Graham, 
in  these  cireamstances,  entitled  to  the  distinction 
of  having  these  Letters  addi^essed  to  him  ?  But 
this  soHtary  case  is  but  one  poor  specimen  of  that 
perversion  or  distortion  of  facts,  uniformly  prac- 
tised against  Lord  Brougham,  which  forms  the 
characteristic  disgrace  of  one  portion  of  the  public 
press.*  We  shall  probably  return  to  this  pam« 
phlet. 


THE  SPANISH  CAMP-FOLLOWER. 


The  moon  is  high,  the  maroh  is  by, 
The  fields  with  floods  are  white, 

The  wearied  buids  come  trooping  nigh. 
And  here  we  camp  to-night. 

Worn  and  exhausted,  to  the  woods 

For  fhel  we  must  go  ; 
Tedious  and  sad  will  be  my  task. 

Ere  these  damp  sticks  vrill  glow. 

I  light  the  British  soldier's  fire, 

The  soldier's  food  prepare. 
Like  menial  low  who  toils  for  hire, 

His  morsel  but  to  share. 

Yet  memory  tells  of  other  times. 

Ere  came  our  Gallie  foes. 
When  fair  beside  the  golden  limes 

My  father's  castle  rose. 

The  ribbon  of  the  light  guitar 

Around  my  neck  was  flung, 
And  gentle  Pedro's  star-lit  eyes 

Look'd  rapturous  as  I  sung. 

The  vesper  time  can  I  forget. 

By  love  and  music  sway'd, 
Or  dance,  with  sprightly  Castanet, 

Beneath  the  walnut  shade  I 

It  seems  as  if  those  hours  had  flown 

In  Eden's  primal  bliss. 
Those  hours  ere  evil  I  had  known, 

Or  evil  such  as  this. 

Wealthy  and  fair,  of  nought  was  I 

Save  of  my  lover  proud ; 
Pedro  I  loved,  and  Pedro's  suit 

His  sire  and  mine  allow'd. 

When  o'er  onr  dwelling  swept  the  curse 

Of  Gallia's  flery  breath,      . 
My  eyes  crew  stone  when  I  beheld 

My  Pedro  stretch'd  in  Death. 

Oh  !  what  a  form  was  there  laid  low. 
Stroke  of  irremediable  woe ; 


The  dying  pang  could  not  effkce 
Thikt  delicate  and  manly  grace. 
And,  Oh !  to  what  a  difl'erent  mate 
My  youth  was  given  by  War  and  Fate ! 

Ah  me  !  a  soil'd  and  bearded  wretch. 
By  hardships  loathsome  made. 

One  of  the  demons  of  the  war, 
Rush'd  where  my  terror  stray'd. 

Horror,  and  infamy,  and  woe  ! — 
Even  yet  this  famish'd  cheek  can  glow ; 

0  !  cast  the  maddening  thought  away, 

1  will  be  cahn :  stay.  Reason,  stay  2 

Yet  though  abandon'd  by  the  skies. 
Vainly  I  did  not  all  implore : 

Blest  Mary  praise,  my  loathing  eyes 
Saw  that  first  ravisher  no  more. 

And  often  has  my  grief  confest 
Rough  pity  in  the  soldier's  breast ; 
Oft  has  he  look'd  with  mournful  eye. 
And  shared  his  oearse  and  scant  supply. 

In  'wildered  flight  my  sire  I  found  ; 

But  whither  could  we  go  t 
A  wasted  land  was  all  around. 

On  every  track  the  foe. 

Following  the  British  troopswe  flsd. 
And  joined  the  vrretched  train 

Of  those  who  left,  with  only  life,| 
The  ruin'd  homes  of  Spain. 

My  father  fell,  with  travel  worn, 
fiat  young  and  strong  was  I ; 

Hunger,  fktigue,  and  grief  were  mine, 
And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

And  oft  I  ask,  in  musing  strain, 
Can  lifb  have  been  prolong'd  in  vain  1 
Ev'n  yet  a  ruling  hand  may  guide 
The  course  of  wasting  war  aside  ; 
Ev'n  yet  the  peaceful  convent  shades 
May  hide  Iberia's  injured  maids. 


•In  one  very  small  instance,  we  may  show  the  animtu  of  The  Examiner  wherever  Lonl  Broogfaam  is  conwmed— and 
probably  the  dislike  must  be  of  old  date :  for  Ths  Emwur,  which,  aU  through  the  Gtey  and  AlAo™  AdmiawtratioM,  bad 
nviled  the  Whigs,  and  esnied  their  hatnsd,  as  «  unprincipled"  and  «  venomous,"  the  moment  thiU  Lord  ^^H^^*^ 
out  of  the  GoveSiment,  became  their  most  devoted  advocate,  and  is  now  their  oracle.  Probably,  ^'^^  Radical  editor  ™  con- 
ciliated by  the  new  WhlgGovernment,  being  much  more  enerwtlc  and  liberal  »V*^ P"°*''P^**u"i "*!!??*^-w2It 
vious  Administiations.   That  we  may  not  misquote,  we  shall  pve  entire  the  delach«d  paiagr^h,  the  codicil  to  one  week^i 

^^I^TdS^^I^^T  to  Sir  James  GnAam,"  says  TkeEjrammer,  "is,  in  many  parts,  viterlu  »'^^¥^''*^^^2'^'^ 

from  the  badness  of  the  composition,  sometimes  from  the  disregard  to  &cts,  uid  oJI»n  from  both  together.  Here  is  •«>o«««^ 

•* « In  1836  I  ^ras  detaimd  in  the  country  by  ill  health,  though  not,  as  the  Whig  Chancellor  of  the  day  declared,  by  over- 

exertions  whi/e  a  Minitier,  and  di  the  head  efihe  party  ited/.'^ 

ti     km   T^.4    nm»«<.1..».  wa.   n<«*   .    XlSn;.*..!.  in   1515111      OImI    nni  I 


?    And  what  must  the  candid  reader  inmK  oi  an  wis,  wuf»H  •«  «*«•  ...«  •.«—«  Z.-i^ 
himself  that  Lord  Cottenbam  was  appointed  the  Whig  Lord  Chancellor  in  January  18»,  and,  as  .uch,  ^~*°«  7«^» 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year  ?-"  How  is  it  that  this  man  cannot  l»e  Jf^^j;***  "J^*  "^^ 
And  this  is  The  E»amm»r'$  instance,  selected  to  prove  the  •«  badness  of  the  cumpobition,  and  the  di^egard  to  lacts,  and  boin 
together  shown,  in  this  pamphlet." 
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^<Ys8^''  I  continuedy  '^the  wrongs  of  Scotland 
cry  aloud  for  vengeanoe.  Her  palaces  are  deso- 
late. No  monarch  has  she  now  for  her,  nobles  to 
buUy,  for  her  people  to  assail.  Not  a  beef-eater  s 
place  is  left  for  her  pauper  gentry.  An  alien  in 
blood  and  in  religion  sits  upon  her  throne;  and 
the  last  scions  of  her  royal  race  may  be  seen  in  the 
melancholy  majesty  of  dethronement  and  mous- 
tachiosy  stalking  through  the  desolate  streets  of 
her  metropolis.'* 

''  CapkdibwM  I "  shouted  Paul  de  Kook ; ''  ^est 
grand  dommage!^*  And  as  he  spokd  he  squeezed 
the  waist  of  l^e  pretty  grisette  beside  him  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  made  her  start. 

"  Ach  Oott !"  spluttered  Young  Germany,  in  the 
person  of  a  IJeidelberg  bursch,  through  the  cloud 
of  execrable  tobacco  smoke  which  he  had  been 
compelling  for  the  last  hour. 

''  Ya-asy  suttingly ;"  (^Anghci^  yes»  certainly^)  at 
the  same  instant  drawled  a  young  man  with  a  yel- 
low face,  and  a  very  white  neckcloth,  who  obvi* 
ously  conceived  himself  the  Avatar  of  Young  Eng- 
land. 

<<  IJy  a  brigade  of  true  Irish  lads  *ud  be  of  any 
sarvice,  spake !"  cried,  with  true  Milesian  fervour, 
a  gentleman  who  had  left  *^  the  first  gem  of  the 
sea"  in  oonsequence  of  the  troublesome  importu- 
nities of  his  tradesmen. 

*^  Oh,  heU !"  snivelled  Young  America,  incarnate 
in  the  Editor  of  "^Th^  New  Yin-h  Screamer:' 

Let  me  explain  how,  whert,  and  when  the 
dialogue,  of  which  the  above  is  a  fragment^  took 
place. 

When  I  reached  Tr^port,  the  day  before  her 
Majesty's  arrival,  I  found  among  the  thousand 
and  one  idlers  who  had  been  attracted  thither,  a 
very  considerable  sprinkling  of  the  Regenerators 
of  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  of  whom  a  large 
assortment  were  quartered  in  the  hotel  at  which  I 
put  up.  Young  France  and  Young  Ciennany  in 
all  the  abomination  of  dirty  hair,  unclean  nails, 
and  tobacco  smoke,  were  numerously  represented. 
A  staff  of  sickly  gentlemen,  with  black  coats  and 
white  neckcloths,  with  long  limp  oily  hair  and 
ebony  walking-canes,  proclaimed  that  the  saintly 
eyes  of  Young  England  were  upon  the  comiQg 
pageantries;  while  certain inexpUoable giggling^ 
and  the  rumpled  caps  of  the  chambermaids^  as 
they  issued  from  the  rooms  of  the  aforesaid  gentle- 
men in  black,  intimated  that  Young  England's  at- 
tachment to  celibacy  and  the  adoration  of  saints 
was  blended  with  the  laxity  of  morals  and  devo- 
tion to  human  beauty  which  has  oonsistently 
accompanied  the  advocacy  of  similar  principles 
from  the  days  of  Thomas  Aquinas  downwards. 
Young  Ireland,  too,  was  conspicuous  in  the  rakish 
dilapidation  of  its  raiment ;  and,  with  coat  but- 
ton^ up  to  the  chin»  might  be  seen  swaggering 
jauntily  along,  with  one  eye  upon  its  ragged  but- 
tons, and  tlie  other  hunting  through  the  crowds  of 
btvaugers  for  90iwe  uusuKpecting  novice  to  joke  a 


dinner  out  of.  Nor  was  Young  Amsxica  vitkiit 
its  representatives,  who  went  abouti  q^t^  toI«* 
minously,  and  asking  impertinent  queitiona^iHM- 
ever  they  could  contrive  to**  fix  their  team"  It  wis 
plain  how  matters  were  to  go,  and  that  I  wu  to  be 
jabberedtodeath  by  these  apostlesof  the  various  apo- 
calypses of  cosmopolitan  reformation.  TheicfoR, 
most  neoessaxyitwas  that  Ishouldyinaelf-defeDoe, 
set  up  some  peculiar  stalking-horse  of  my  own; 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  at  onoe  to  stand  ferwani, 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  Tr^port^  as  Yoong  Seotr 
land,  and  give  it  them — hei. 

Young  Scotland !  It  was  a  virgin  thought ;  and 
I  proceeded  to  put  it  into  tangible  shape  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  discovery,    first,  aa  to  dies. 
I  was  fortunately  provided  with  a  pair  of  troosen 
of  the  M*Tavish  tartan,  a  check  of  tremendooi 
stripes  of  red  and  yellow»  in  which  I  looked  Eea 
gigantic  flamingo ;  a  pair  of  iron-shod  bngws; 
an  old  shooting-jacket ;  the  original  wig  of  **  Tbe 
Dougal  creatur,"  which  I  had  sometime  before 
procured,  as  a  curiosity,  from  my  friend  Mim»y  of 
the  Edinburgh  Theatre.    A  Glengany  bonnet,  and 
a  snuff-mull  of  ramshom,  completed  my  equipment, 
combining,  pleasantly,  some  of  the  leading  honvTsof 
the  highland  and  lowland  costume«    Astomycieed, 
I  wasalittle  at  aloss  for  that.    But  takii^  a hiot 
from  the  young  Puseyite  lawyers,  whosaDctifrtbe 
otherwise  profaneprecinots  of  the  Edinburgh  Pariia- 
ment  House,— i-amiable  patriots,  who  chant  pctu 
in  praise  of  Claverhouse,  and  cross  themselTes  at  the 
name  of  the  martyr  Montrose ; — and  alao  borrov- 
ing  a  leaf  out  of  O'ConnelFs  book,  I  found  I  could 
manage  to  muster  a  long  roll  of  grievanc^  tiut 
looked,  when  put  oratorically,  excessively  intdtf- 
able.    The  thing  told  admirably.  La  Jeune  France 
eacr^  itself  into  violent  decUraiions  of  my  bein^ 
**  un  eeprU  Men  fori;''  to  which  Young  England 
lent  its  oorroborative   assurance  in  a  languid 
**  Ya-as ;  suttingly.  Veway  much  so  !"-.**^or  p«4 
de»'  Teufeir  vociferated  Junge  DeuUeUiml, "  Vm< 
ein  gar  verstdndlicher  und  ethr  rumfSstiSMcker 
Mann  /"  while  Young  and  Repealing  Erin,  in  the 
most  discordant  of  musical  sounds,  persisted  in 
declaring  that  J  was  **  just  the  man  for  Galwav. 
All  this  was  veiy  well,  and  highly  flattering ;  hut 
the  charm  of  my  plan  wai^  thi^  it  enabled  ne 
efiectually  to  silenee  any  one  of  the  B^enenttf^ 
whenever  I  saw  a  flood  of  his  nonsenae  cominf . 
For  instance,  when  Young  Ireland  started  a^J 
into  a  fierce  denunciation  of  the  peifidioaa  Sa*> 
senachy  and  tried  to  cram  us  with  some  incom- 
prehensible stories  about  Irish  kings,  Maladu 
with  his  collar  of  gold,  and  aU  that  hunbog,  j 
was  down  upon  him  in  an  instant  with  Fing« 
and  tha  Halls  of  BaloUitha,  and  pitchwi  v^Ut^^ 
Saeeenaek  Poefymddineieky^l  found  the  Celt» 
terminations  gave  great  additional  atrengtb  to 
such  virulence,— till  Erin's  tongua  grow  la  «" 
as  Cadwallo's,  and  he  slunk  away  abaaW  at  tJw 
imbe^jility  of  bis  own  ire.    Again,  if  Young  Gt;» 
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many — a  poor,  harmless  creature  at  the  worst — 
threatened  us  with  a  philosophical  scheme  for 
modelling  a  nation  out  of  the  countless  petty 
principalities  and  Kr&hwinkels  of  his  native  realms 
of  saur  kraut  and  sentiment,  a  few  yivid  allusions 
to  clajmoies  and  rifle  hullets,  enforced  hy  a  plunge 
or  two  of  the  carving-knife  into  the  tahle,  sent 
him  rapidly  back  into  the  serenity  of  his  tobacco- 
pipe.  As  for  Young  America,  the  sweep  and  mag- 
nificence of  my  yiews  as  to  the  absurdity  of  paying 
any  debt  whatsoever,  national  or  personal,  awed 
him  into  reverential  silence.  Even  he  conld  feel 
that  the  chattering  of  the  American  'coon  was 
pitiful  in  contrast  with  the  roar  of  the  Scottish 
lion.  In  fact,  I  soon  let  them  know  that  Scotland 
had  a  deal  of  the  old  blood  in  her,  and  could  "  cock 
up  her  beaver"  as  bravely  as  the  best  of  the  illu- 
minati  of  either  hemisphere,  whenever  ^^  the  an- 
cient kingdom  "  so  pleased. 

"  Fmw  la  Jeune  JScosse!^*  shouted  Frederick 
Soolie,  as  I  entered  the  public  room  of  the  hotel 
on  my  return  from  the  Chateau  d'Eu,  where  I  had 
been  on  business  that  only  concerns  Lord  Liver- 
pool and  myself,  on  the  evening  of  her  Majesty's 
arriyal.  The  sentiment  was  echoed  on  every  side ; 
and,  as  I  took  my  seat  at  the  centre  of  tlie  table, 
I  fonnd  myself  'Hhe  cynosure  of  neighbouring 
eyes."  Even  the  editors  of  the  Presse  and  J^aHonal, 
wlio,  at  a  side-table,  were  stimulating,  with  mad- 
dening draughts  of  sugar  and  water,  their  jealous 
wrath  at  the  meeting  of  royalty  which  we  had 
witnessed  some  hours  before,  ceased  to  execrate 
the  deeply-laid  conspiracy  between  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  M.  Guizot  against  the  liberties  of  *^  La  Belle 
France*^  and  to  canvass  the  contents  of  the  hateful 
commercial  treaty  which  Yiotoria  did— not^earry 
in  her  royal  side-pocket,  and  drew  in  their  chairs 
towards  our  social  circle.  I  had  not  time  to  swal- 
low half  a  glass  of  brandy,  before  I  was  assailed 
on  all  sides  with  inquiries  as  to  what  I  had  seen  at 
the  chateau. 

"Grentlemeti!'*  I  exclaimed,  "  is  this  fair? — ^is 
it  honourable  %    If  his  Majesty  of  France — ^" 

^  Oldest  que  fa,  mte  vom  dites  ?  MajesU  de  la 
Fnmee  !  Saere  !  Ve  n^est  qtte  U  rcides  Fran^aisl* 
screamed  the  editor  of  the  Presse^  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement. 

"  Vciy  well — if  France  has  no  majesty,  so  be  it ; 
but  if,  as  I  was  saying,  the  king  of  the  French 
honours  tile  ^ith  his  confidence,  I  shall  prove  my- 
self worthy  of  it,  by  declining  to  withdraw  the 
veil  from  tiie  sacred  privacy  of  his  domestic  circle." 

^ Mais  cette  maudiU  TraUi  la!  EH  elle  sou- 
serite?**  demanded  the  editor  of  the  Nationaly 
gnashing  the  rains  of  his  teeth. 

"  Very  probably  \ — in  fact  I  should  rather  say  it 
was.  But  you'd  better  ask  M.  Gulzot  the  next 
time  you  meet  him.** 

*^  A  has  ChMOt!  A  bat  Ui  AnplaU!  A  has 
tcm  traiteun  in/dmsi/** 

''Ah,  bah!  anybody  yod  Iik6.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  quite  the  same  to  them.  But  we  bum  day- 
light. (Sentlenien,  although  yon  most  excuse  me 
from  revealing  the  details  of  what  passed  at  the 
chateau  to-day,  I  have  no  objections  to  repeat  a 
charming  lyrical  impromptu  to  which  her  Ma- 


jesty, in  the  redundant  hilarity  of  her  heart,  gave 
vent  after  dinner." 

Every  soul  present,  republicans  and  other  sin- 
ners, held  his  breath  in  expectation,  as  I  contin- 
ued. 

*'  After  dinner,  her  Majesty  visited  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  where,  by  a  libe- 
ral distribution  of  sugar-plums,  she  was  soon  in 
high  favour,  as  may  be  supposed,  with  the  young 
hope  of  France,  and  the  other  juveniles.  The 
aforesaid  hope  was  at  first  disposed  to  suck  its 
thumb  a  litUe,  and  to  look  sullen ;  but  her  Ma- 
jesty, with  the  true  royal  instinct,  saw  the  way  to 
his  afiections  at  once,  and  pulling  a  paper  of  ban" 
bom  from  her  reticule,  wheedled  him  to  her  knee 
with  this  charming  impromptu,  which  she  sung  to 
the  fine  national  air  of '  The  Hieland  Laddie :' — 

**  Asseyez  voas  ici,  mon  oher, 

Prettr,  petit  Comte  de  Paris, 
Je  Buis  la  reine  de  I'Angleterre, 

Comte  de  Paris,  Comte  de  Paris. 
J'aime  beaucenp  de  beaux  gai^ona 

Comte  de  Paris,  Comte  de  Paris, 
Vli  ces  delicieux  bonbons, 

Comte  de  Paris,  Comte  de  Paris ! 

''  The  appeal  was  irresistible ;  and  the  future 

monarch  clutched  the  sugar-plums,  and  thrust  them 

into  his  mouth  with  an  ondisgoised  nnction  worthy 

of  '  Jik)k  Homer.'    Her  Majesty  got  him  upon 

her  knee,  and  continued,  stroking  his  little  chin  as 

she  sang— 

«  J'ai  un  petit  garden  ehes  mol. 
Pretty,  petit  Comte  de  Paris, 

Tel  un  autre  ch^r  que  toi, 

Comte  de  Paris,  Comte  de  Paris. 
J'ai  nne  fiUe  si  joUe,  too, 

Gomte  de  Paris,  Comte  de  Paris, 
Qnand  nne  barbe  rons  avez,  vous 

Seres  son  mari,  Comte  de  Paris  !" 

^^  Jamais,  jamais  r  cried  Young  France  in  a 
body  as  I  concluded,  casting  up  tl^ir  eyes  to  the 
ceiling,  in  a  prophetic  vision,  not  of  the  alliance- 
conjugal  pointed  at  in  the  lyrio,  hut  of  future  wars, 
where  the  stains  of  Waterloo  should  be  washed  by 
English  blood  from  the  lilies  of  France. 

**  I  don't  see  that  at  all ! "  said  Mr.  Octaviut 
(XMulliBS,  from  county  Wicklow.  **  I  have  no 
wish  to  spake  disrespectfully  of  the  QuMie  of  ting- 
land,  the  darllnt!  nor  of  Louis  Philippe,  either, 
for  that  matter ;  bnt  it's  my  opinion,  that  the  son 
of  a  bloody  ould  chate  and  tyrant  like  him  is 
good  enough — " 

"^  I  diifer  from  yon  entirely,  O'MuUins,"  aaid  I, 
without  waiting,  or,  indeed,  caring  to  hear  the  con- 
clusion of  his  sentence,  which,  of  course,  was  meant 
to  wind  up  with  some  drivel  about  Sassenachs  and 
treachery.  *^  But  I  can't  be  bothered  arguing  the 
point  with  you  just  now ;  for  I  intend  that  our 
friend,  the  Honourable  Member  for  GntUeton 
here,  shall  read  to  ns  a  charming  copy  of  verses 
which  he  has  got  in  his  pocket." 

*' Verses? — I!**  exclaimed  the  parliamelitary 
Young  Englander,  with  well-feigned  astonishment. 

'<  To  be  sure,— I  saw  you  sweating  away  at 
them  this  morning  on  the  beaeh.  Confess^^was 
it  not  something  in  Aubrey  Vere's  style?" 

"Oh,ya-as;  suttingly!  Vewaymuchso!  But, 
really—"  and  Young  England  modestly  drew  from 
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its  pocket  A  note-book,  from  wliieh  he  read,  M-ith  a 
voice  as  silky  as  a  popular  preacher's,  the  following 
lines,  after  informing  us  that  they  were  entitled, 

YOUNG  ENGLAND'S  PROPHECY. 

I. 
^  When  Angel-like,  with  stars  and  seraphim, 

The  dew-fledged  moon  in  silver  wares  is  lying, 
And  the  sphered  orbit  of  the  planet's  hymn 

Floats  through  the  caves  of  night ;  and  eaoh  replying 
To  each,  the  Incid  watchword  sends  along, — 

Oh  thien,  my  sonl,  ope  thou  the  fonnt  of  passion. 
And  with  the  gnsh  of  sweet,  delirions  song. 

Pour  out  thy  waters,  not  in  common  fkshion, 
The  water-craving  meads  and  thirsty  dells  among." 

**  Oh,  bother !  what  the  divil  is  the  maning  of 
all  this  blarney  about  moons,  and  stars,  and  sera* 
phim,  and  wather?"  cried  O'Mulllns. 

•*  Hnsh'd  be  thy  mnrmnrs — " 

continued  Young  England. 

"My  what?"  exclaimed  O'Mullins.  "You 
don't  mane  anything  personal  by  tliat,  do  you  V* 

**  Come,  come,  O'MuUins,"  said  I,  interposing ; 
"  it's  all  right.  It's  only  a  poetical  way  of  bidding 
you  hold  your  tongue." 

IL 
'^  Hnsh'd  be  thy  murmurs,  oh,  thou  unquiet  sea  ! 

Nor  longer  in  convulsive  thraldom  vrrestle; 
Good  Angels  pour  their  eafaning  oil  on  thee 

Around  the  shadow  of  onr  Monarch's  vessel. 
Soft  be  her  path  from  England  unto  France, 

Dear  Island  Queen  !  what  heretic  dare  chide  thee, 
For  that  thou  com'st  not  now  with  sword  and  lance ! 
Bright  Una  I  Britain's  lion  wakes  beside  thee— 
YouNo  Englano  is  thy  gnard— Advance,  fair  Queen, 
advance  ! 

in. 

**  Lo  1  tiie  Cathedral  gates  are  open'd  wide. 

And  hark  I  within  the  solemn  mass  is  pealing. 
And  golden  censers,  waved  on  every  side. 

Fill  the  rich  air  with  incense,  blandly  stealing    > 
Upon  the  soul  I  and  there  the  window-pane, 

Rich  with  the  glow  and  vermeil  tints  of  Venice, 
Displays,  in  ainre  and  in  orimson  stain, 

Ae  blessed  martyrdom  of  good  Si.  Denys, 
Who  died— I  don't  know  how — ^bnt  surely  not  in  vain." 

Here  Paul  do  Kook  and  his  grisette  crossed 
Ihemaelres  deyoutly ;  and  Young  !^igland,  legard- 
lesa  for  a  tim^  of  its  brandy  and  water,  looked 
meekly  upwards,  with  hands  folded  ^'palrn  to 
palm,  and  pointing  from  the  breast."  Young 
America  whittled  freely,  as  the  poet  continued*- 

IV. 

"^  New  light,  new  faith,  new  element,  new  joy  ! 

Oh,  balmy  thoughl  1  oh,  holy  inspiration  ! 
Dwell  we  no  more  on  tales  of  heathen  Troy, 

Nor  on  the  foul  and  rancid  Reformation  I 
Oh,  if  we  know  not  what  we  would  be  at. 

Let  no  reality  dim  such  delusion. 
But,  like  the  Ark  on  lonely  Ararat, 

Rest  calmly  m  the  midst  of  ^ild  eonAision, 
Not  deemug  what  is  which,  but  dreanung  which  is  what. 

V. 
**  Ah,  yes  !  great  doings  are  in  store  for  thee, 

YouNo  EMGLANn  !    Child  regenerate  and  holy  ! 
Strange  blossom,  grafted  on  an  ancient  tree. 

Bom  of  mute  thought  and  mystic  melancholy ! 
Destined,  perohanee,  to  plant  the  wondrons  chart 

Betwixt  rude  being  and  nntrodden  visipn; 
To  be  the  herald  to  the  reahns  apart 

Of  other  Edens  and  of  fieUs  Elysian, 
ynmn  beauty  hath  no  Wight,  and  even  death  no  dart. 


vr. 

"  For  round  thy  neck,  iu  token  of  thy  creed, 

A  virgin  scarf  of  snowy  white  thba  beuert, 
And  the  pure  moral  of  thy  thought  and  deed 

Is  mirror'd  by  the  sable  robe  thou  wemst. 
Be  ever  thus  1    Be  vigilant  and  true. 

Though  Ibols  disown  thee,  and  though  w«ridlii|i 
chide  thee; 
And,  undismay'd  by  phantoms  old  or  new, 

In  the  abyssmal  folds  of  wisdom  hide  thee, 
A  miracle  alike  to  Gentile  and  to  Jew  !*' 

**  Well,  if  that  a*int  the  darndest  streak  of  erer- 
lasting  nonsense  as  ever  I  heard,  may  I  be  stewed!" 
exclaimed  the  editor  of  **  The  New  York  Senamer.' 

"  You  may  say  that ;  I  believe  yon !"  struck  in 
O'MuIlins.  ^'Now,  upon  your  sowl,  as  yoakope 
to  slape  in  glory,  did  you  mane  anything  bv  it  at 
all  ?" 

**  Oh,  ya-as,  suttingly,**  was  all  the  answr 
which  the  honourable  emulator  of  Aubrey  Vm 
vouchsafed  to  this  v^ry  natural  inquiry. 

"  I  feel  it  my  duty,"  here  interrupted  Frwfcnc 
Souli^,  *' to  enter  my  protest  against  the  sentimoits 
of  the  poem  we  have  just  heard.  Frenchmen, 
join  me  in  the  chorus  of  the  Changon  de  la  Jaat 
Franeef" 

Although  the  sentiments  so  objectbnable  to  the 
author  of  the  Memoiret  du  Diable  had  been  so  eon- 
pletely  wrapped  in  the  ^abyssmal  folds"  of  tbeir 
own  obscurity  as  to  be  totally  undiscemibie  by  or- 
dinary minds,  and  a  protest  was  therefore  bodc- 
what  superfluous,  anything  to  dispel  the  lethaigj 
induced  by  the  misty  languor  of  **  Young  EngiuMfs 
Prophecy  "  was  dedrable.  We  therefore  pennitted 
Soulie  to  proceed  in  full  chorus  with  his 

CHANSON  DE  LA  JEUNE  FRANCE  1 


'^  The  kings  and  qaeens  are  mei 
The  kings  and  queens — ah,  9a  ira  I 
They  do  not  shrink — they  cannot  hear 
The  voice  that  whispers  in  their  ear 
The  knell  of  doom,  the  words  of  f<Mr, 
Which  make  the  hearts  of  prinee  and  peer 
Most  oommonly  feel  rather  queer, —  . 
Young  France  is  near  I  Young  France  is  neir  I 

Chorus. 
Fraternity  !  Egalitd  f  ) 


Indivisibillte ! 


BiM. 


^  The  kings  and  queens  are  net — ah,  bah  I 
The  kings  and  queens — ah,  9a  ira  1 
What  though  the  brave  Fteschi's  cold. 
And  GirarSa  beneath  the  mould, 
Aud  young  Napoleon  bought  and  sold. 
Our  knives  are  sharp,  our  hearts  are  bold, 
And  Btill  we*ll  thunder,  as  of  old. 
Despite  their  fbreign  arms  and  gold, 

Fratemiti  1  £^iti  t  )    n. 

Indivisibility  1  "    \  ^^' 

^  The  kings  aad^neens  are  met--ah,  beh ! 
The  kings  and  queens    ah,  9a  ira  I 
Let  tyrants  toil  and  plot  in  vain. 
They  shall  not  forge  for  us  again 
The  fetters  and  the  clanking  chain. 
While  France  hath  sons  to  raise  the  straisi 
IVith  accents  hoarse  and  hmd  reftain, 
AlHuPkUippel  HbatUtlUimr 
Fraternity  !  £)ptlitc  1  )   j^ 
Indivisibility  I        .       1        ' 

^  The  kings  and  queens  are  net    ah,  bah  ( 
The  kings  and  queens~-ah,  9a  ira  1 
They  jrM  through  Treport  undisnA^'d; 
4iid  yet,  ere  now,  in  Freedom''  Mt 
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Machines  infernal  liare  been  made  ! 
The  powder*8  dry— the  train  is  laid — 
And  up  they  go,  midst  fire  and  shade, 
Like  oorks  from  bottled  lemonade  1 

Fraternity  !  Egalite  \   )    p. 

IndivisibUite  ! »'  ]   ^^' 

^'St  Schism  defend  qb!"  said  the  hononrahle 
Member  for  Gattleton,  crossing  himsdf ;  and  in  a 
transport  of  loyal  horror  he  caught  up  his  hat,  and 
vronld  have  rushed  from  the  room,  followed  by 
Young  England  in  a  body,  but  that  their  glasses 
had  been  newly  replenished.  Young  France 
choraased  louder  and  louder :— « 

**  The  kings  and  qaeeus  are  met— ah,  bah  t 

The  kings  and  queens — ah,  ^  ira  ! 

Poor  idle  despots,  go  yonr  ways  ! 

Ye  eannot  meet  Young  France's  gaze ; 

Yet  shall  yon  hear,  with  sore  amaxe. 

The  war-chant  of  the  Marseillaise, 

On  one  of  these  delicious  days;  • 

And  thousand  throats  the  cry  shall  raise, 

Fratemite  !  Egalite  !    )    p. 

IndivisibiUti  !  j   ^"• 

^  The  kings  and  queens  are  met — ah,  bah  ! 
The  kings  and  queens — ah,  9a  ira  ! 
Soon  on  the  streets  the  bold  Poissarde    - 
Shall  o'er  them  mount  resistless  guard; 
And  in  the  crowded  Boulerard 
The  voice  of  Soulie,  (peerless  bard  !) 
In  tuneful  accents  shall  be  heard. 
Proclaiming  their  deserred  reward, 

Fratemite  !  Egaliti  1  )    ]?• 

IndiTisibilit^  !  \   ^*'' 

^  The  kings  and  queens  are  met — ah,  bah  ! 
The  kings  and  queens — ah,  fa  ira  ! 
Still  o'er  our  heads  the  lantern  swings; 
The  guillotine  still  gaily  rings; 
With  seyeral  other  playfhl  things, 
Somewhat  disliked  by  queens  and  kings  ! 
The  Gallie  eoek  still  flaps  its  wings; 
.^d  still  the  bird  of  Freedom  sings 

Fraternity  I  Egalite  !   )    jf. 

IndiTisibiUt^  I  \   ^^' 

^  The  kings  and  queens  are  met — ah,  bah  t 

The  kings  and  queens — ah,  9a  ira  ! 

^  hat  Philippe  !  a  bHat  Guitot  ! 

A  has  with  Angleterre  also. 

And  every  other  foreign  foe; 

And  every  man  and  King  we  know, 

That  would  resist  their  overthrow  ! 

The  throne,  the  altar,  down  must  go 

To  the  infernal  shades  below. 

Then  let  Young  France  her  trumpet  blow  t 

AwmceZf  Memrnn,  chantez  katit  I 

Fntemit^  1  Egalite  1   )    »• 

IndivisibiUti !"  j   ^''' 

The  uproar  that  followed  this  fine  burst  of  re- 
publican enthusiasm  is  inconceivable.  At  length 
the  scions  of  Young  France  fell  back  exhausted 
into  their  seats,  and  called  paasionately  for  eau 
suer^ !  Yes !  these  feiM)cious  gentlemen,  to  whom 
carnage  and  desolation  seemed  to  be  m^at  and 
drink,  as  the  sight  of  Sackerson  loose  was  to  Mas- 
ter Slender,  actually  condescended  to  solace  them- 
selves with  this  '^  so  potent"  beverage. 

**Ahat  tcui  les  gens  de  t Europe— -prtmieremeni 
lesAngloMr 

^  Yes,  down  with  the  Sassenach!"  shouted  (VMul- 
linsy  looking  with  ominous  ferocity  towards  the 
honourable  member  for  Gutletton  and'hls  friends, 
^  the  trefcberous  and  blood-thirsty  S8BSfna<^h  t 


Not  that  I  agree  entirely  witli  Mister  Soulie  about 
upsetting  thrones  and  altai-s  like  whisky  bottles  at 
a  wake.  Barring  O'Conuell,  there's  not  a  more 
loyal  man  pr  a  better  Catholic,  or  a  gtotleman  of 
a  more  quiet  and  paoefiil  nature,  than  myself. 
But  I  say,  Down  with  the  Sassenach !  H^w  them 
down,  root  ahd  branch !  Think  of  Mullaghmast, 
and  baste  the  tyrants  with  their  own  sauce !    Lave 

not  a  man  of  them  in  the  land !  •    . 

'* 

"  They  came  across  the  wave. 

Said  the  Shan  Van  Voght^ 

They  came  across  the  wave. 

Said  the  Shan  Van  Voght, 

Tliey  came  across  the  wave, 

But  to  plunder  and  enslave. 

And  should  find  a  robber's  grave, 

Said  the  Shan  Van  Voght." 

^  Really,"  I  exclaimed,  seeing  that  O'Mulllns 
was  becoming  a. bore,  **  I  cannot  allow  any  man 
to  take  the  treatment  of  the  Sassenach,  out  of  my 
own  liands.  The  subject  is  sacred  to  me.  In  me 
the  wrongs  of  Scotland,  at  the  hands  of  the  Sasse^ 
nach  Poekpuddinachy  are  struggling  fbr  ^  voice. 
Long,  too  long,  have  they  been  mute.  But  it  was 
the  silence  not  of  contentment^  but  of  despair — 

The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below." 

**H<Kh  lebe  das  Jmge  Sehottltmd / "  cried  a 
Heidelberger,  virho  had  by  this  time  put  himself 
considerably  in  beer. 

"  My  respected  friend  0*MulIins  h|is.  t^ked  to 
you  of  Mullaghmast !  I  have  no  doubt  that  deeds 
were  done  there  as  frightful  as  the  name,  which  I 
thank  my  kind  stars  I  never  heard  of  to  this  hour. 
But  what  is  Mullaghmast  to  Glencoe  ?  Oh,  Saxon 
cruelty !  how  it  cheers  my  heart  in  all  its  misery  to 
think  that  you  dare  not  attempt  such  a  deed  again  1 
Mullaghmast  indeed  !  Who  ever  dreams  of  Mul- 
laghmast? Bu^he  shriek  that  rung -alpng  the 
black  precipices  of  Glencoe  still  comes  wafted  to 
our  ears  on  the  whisky-flavoured  breezes  of  those 
lonely  mountains.  Is  not  the  memory  of  ^lodden 
still  green  in  our  hearts-^the  heather  of  CuUoden 
still  red  with  the  best  blood  of  Scotland  \  Our 
ancient  castles,  are  they  not  riven  with  the  scars 
seamed  in  their  battered  walls  by  the  artillery  of 
Cromwell  and  his  butchers  V* 

"Oh,  to  be  sure  ^nd  they  are!"  howled  O'Mul- 
lins ;  "sure  he^druv'  abrache  in  their  battlements.'" 

"  And  shail  we  not  then  have  yengeanice?'  What 
though  the  Sassenach  women  shroud  their  shrink- 
ing shoulders  in  our  shawls,  and  their  men  clothe 
their  extremitiss  in  our  plaidings  ?  We  w^nt  not 
their  gold,  while  our  honour  is  unavenged.  No, 
let  Galashiels  mingle  her  lamentations  with  the 
murmurs  of  the  Tweed,  and  Dundee  pour  her  sor- 
rows to  the  Tsy ; — ^yea,  though  Paisley  mourn  and 
the  Crorbals  refuse  to  be  comforted,  Scotland  must 
have  vengeance !  Nor  shall  we  want  our  bards  to  fire 
our  hearts  to  slaughter.  Listen,  and  you  shall 
know  that  Young  Scotland  has  a  voice  for  slaughter 
as  powerful  as  the  Shan  Van  Voght,  or  any  other 
Irish  Sennachle !" 

With  this  I  broke  away  into  the  following 
rhapsody^  of  which  any  party  of  gentleynen  who 
have  a  taste  for  rebellion  may  (tvail  tben^selres^  aa 
they  see  flttin^^ 
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WAR-CHANT  OF  YOUNG  SCOTLAND. 

^  We  come,  we  come, 

With  trampet  and  drumi 
With  muflket  and  sword  and  ipear; 

And  the  Highland  host, 

And  the  Lowland's  bowty 
And  the  Lothians'  pride  are  here. 

When  the  stan  are  slack. 

And  the  night  is  black. 
And  the  moon  is  on  the  wane, 

And  the  heayy  shroud 

Of  the  tlffeatening  cloud 
Is  charged  with  the  mist  and  rain; 

Well  marshal  oar  men 

In  the  rocky  tflen, 
Where  the  stream  is  hoarsely  brawling, 

And  the  raren's  eroak. 

From  the  blasted  oak 
To  ite  iollen  mate  is  oaUing. 

Onr  baiuMr  we'll  raise, 

As  in  former  days, 
tn  the  di^s  of  aold  langsyne, 

"^en  the  northern  spear 

Brought  wail  and  fear 
To  the  hanks  of  the  sloggish  Tyne ! 

Well  pay  them  the  debt, 

That  we  owe  them  yet 
For  the  bloody  field  of  Floddbw, 

And  the  hearts  that  died 

On  the  barren  side 
Of  thy  hated  heath,  Coixodht  I 

For  we  loathe  the  view 

Of  the  Saxon  crew, 
And  their  proffered  love  we  spam, 

And  theyll  find  as  quite 

As  strong  in  the  ilght, 
At  they  did  at  BAMHocKntrBM  ! 

WeH  ting  them  the  song 

Of  Wauuuib  stwng, 
And  well  join  In  the  lusty  diorus. 

When  the  Lion  Rsn 

Is  oyer  our  head. 
And  the  English  toe  before  ns  ? 

We  hate  the  oant 

Of  their  CoTenant, 
And  Iho  Union  Jack  we  spit  Off. 

Who'd  rather  not 

Die  a  rebel  Soot, 
Iheii  lire  as  a  mongrel  Briton  t 

No  longer  well  wait, 

Bat  at  Carlisle  gate 
Oarflagonce  more  displaying. 

Well  let  them  hear 

Yovwo  SconjLiio's  cheer, 
With  the  bagpvM  wildly  pUying ! 

Then  o?er  oar  head, 

IM  tho  LioM  Rbd» 
Float  ant,  with  winds  to  fan  her. 

And  shame  and  disgrace 

To  the  Saxon  race. 
And  down  with  the  British  banner  !** 

The  mitiiiMiita  of  this  song  were  pitcisely  of 
die  Idnd  to  enrapture  my  audience.  Young  Eng- 
hski  akne  grew  pale  in  the  face,  and  seemed  to 
Ittve  some  doubts  whether  I  was  mad,  or  joking. 
IfoDowed  up  my  war-chant  with  a  long  detail  of  in- 
jvaiot  which  Scotland  had  sustained  in  consequence 
d  the  Union,--*the  remoyal  of  the  seat  of  Royalty, 
and  of  a  separate  legislature,  with  the  scandalous 
diminution  of  places  and  pensions  consequent 
llMreon,  and  other  such  like  wrongs  of  which 
Sootland  does  not  complain,  because  she  knows 
well  that,  like  Ireland,  she  made  the  best  of  the 


I  bargain.  I  had  reached  the  passage  with  irhicb 
this  paper  started,  and  our  party  were  in  the  M 
blaze  of  sedition  and  anarchy,  when  M.  Anber^tk 
composer,  entered  the  room  in  considerable  agiti- 
tion. 

'' What  ahaU  I  do  for  a  poetT  he  excUmed, 
after  the  first  salutations  were  over.  ^  The  King 
insists  that  I  shall  hare  a  cantate  upon  the  rintof 
her  Britannic  Majesty  ready  by  to-morrow.  I  b&t 
to  the  King,  *  Sire,  I  have  no  poetry  to  compose  tol^' 
— *  Get  some,  then  ;  for  I  must  hare  the  emUaUj 
was  his  answer.    Oh,  where  shall  I  find  a  poetl" 

Twenty  roioes  at  least  proffered  instant  ser- 
vice. High-minded  zealots!  They  hated  mon- 
archies and  despots, — ^there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
that, — and  yet  they  were  like  to  tear  each  other  U 
pieces  for  the  honour  of  wiitiiig  the  panegyne 
wanted. 

At  first  my  friend  Aubel*  did  not  recognifie  me 
in  my  Young  Scotland  costume ;  but  when  I  in- 
troduced myself  to  him,  and  offered  to  relieve  him 
from  his  difficulty,  he  was  only  too  glad  to  eeaf-e 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  rival  bards  by  acceptic; 
my  offer.  Souli^  was  frantic,  and  rowed  that 
Auber^s  neatt  epeift  should  be  hissed  into  amtihi- 
lation. 

*'  Gentlemen,  one  and  aQ  !^  I  said,  as  I  nse  t' 
leaye  the  room  for  the  Chateau  d'£n,  *^  a  fair  g(X)d 
night !  And  ere  next  we  meet,  may  Young  France 
haye  shayed  and  cleaned  its  teeth ;  may  Yonn? 
Germany  hare  forsworn  beer  and  tobacco-pipes: 
Young  America  learnt  manners ;  Young  Irdani 
taken  to  habits  of  honesty  and  sober  living ;  Yowa^ 
England  renounced  mysticism, '  furmety,  and  soar 
faces ;'  and  may  you  all  be  married,  and  miadin? 
your  own  afiain,  in  place  of  oobbliii|^  Ckmstitntions: 
As  for  Young  Scotland,  it  has  too  much  work  oo 
hand  to  have  time  to  talk,  and  b  too  thankfnl  for 
peace  to  rake  up  the  embers  of  old  feuds,  or  to  seek 
to  unriyet  the  Unka  which  ages  of  civilisatica 
have  been  required  to  form." 

The  Regenerators  looked  extremely  foolish,  a^ 
I  left  the  room  arm-in-arm  with  Auher,  to  whom 
I  handed,  in  less  than  an  hour  tnfm  that  time,  &n 
ode  which  Dryden  would  not  have  blushed  to  own. 
I  put  its  merits  thus  modestly,  because,  from  its 
being  royal  property,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  pu^ 
lish  it ;  and  the  public  will,  therefore,  have  no 
opportunity  of  giving  it  the  same  character.  The 
loss  is  great ;  but  I  am  able  to  compensate  it  in 
some  measure  by  a  ballad  on  the  subject  of  the 
Royal  Visit  to  France,  which  has  received  the 
sanction  of  royal  favour* 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening*  The  moon  was  par- 
ing the  ocean  with  a  glancing  froet-woric  of  silm; 
and  we  stood  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Boj>i 
Yacht— Lord  Aberdeen  and  I— discouraiBg  of  Blot- 
ters various.  The  subject  of  poetry  was  broached, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  difficulty  of 
treating,  poetically,  events  occurring  under  our 
own  eye.  ^' For  instance,"  said  his  lordafaim 
^'  this  meeting  of  the  two  greatest  Powers  in  Ea- 
rope,  marking  a  new  «ra,  aa  it  does,  in  Earopctn 
civilisation  ;  how  difficult  would  it  be  to  produce  a 
poem  which  should  combine  accuracy  of  dieiMik 
and  points  of  character,  with  that  sort  of  dia<ioi7 
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lustre,  without  which  poetry,  no  mfttter  how  in- 
genious the  rhythm,  becomes  aotuftl  prooe," 

**Difl5cult,  I  grant  you,  my  Lord,'*  was  my  re- 
ply ;  **  but  not  impossible*  Take  our  old  baUadsi 
The  events  they  record  were  mostly  stories^  in 
which,  perhaps,  the  nameless  ballad-maker  was  an 
actor.  They  are  moulded  out  of  '  the  commonest 
things  that  round  us  lie ;'  and  yet  they  are  the 
quintessence  of  poetry.  My  hand  has  some  cun- 
ning in  Terse ;  and  if  your  lordship  will  listen,  I 
shall  read  you  a  rude  outline  of  a  ballad  which  I 
have  been  scratching  in  my  note-book," 
^  My  dear  Bon !  I  shall  be  deHght«l." 
Vie  sat  down,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  barvest- 
moon,  I  read 

THE  QUEEN  IN  FRANCE;. 

AN  ANnBHT  SCOmSB  BALLAD. 

PART  I. 

It  fell  upon  the  Angnsi  month, 

When  landsmen  bide  at  hame, 
That  our  gnde  Queen  went  out  to  Bail 

Upon  the  saut-sea  faem. 

And  she  has  taen  the  Bilk  lad  gowd, 

The  like  waa  neyer  seen ; 
And  she  has  taen  the  Prince  Albert, 

And  the  bauld  Lord  Aberdeen. 

**  Yese  bide  at  hame,  Lord  Wellington : 

Ye  dauma  gang  wi'  me ; 
For  ye  hae  been  anoe  in  the  land  o'  France, 

And  that 's  eneuch  for  ye. 

"  Yese  bide  at  hame,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
To  gather  the  red  and  the  white  monie ; 

And  see  that  my  men  dinna  eat  me  up 
At  Windsor  wi>  their  gluttonie." 

They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league,-* 

A  league,  but  barely  twa, 
When  the  lift  grew  dark,  and  the  waves  gvi w  waa, 

And  the  wind  began  to  blaw. 

**  O  weel,  weel  may  the  waters  rise. 

In  welcome  o'  tneir  Queen : 
What  gars  ye  look  sae  white,  Albert, 

What  mikeB  your  e'e  sae  green  T' 

^  My  heart  is  sick,  my  heid  is  sair, 

Gie  me  a  glass  o'  the  gude  brandie  : 
To  set  my  foot  on  the  braid  green  award, 

I'd  gie  the  half  o'  my  yearly  fee. 

**  It's  sweet  to  hunt  the  sprightly  hare 

On  the  bonny  slopes  o'  Wind«>r  lea. 
But  O,  it's  iU  to  bear  the  thud 

And  pitching  o'  the  Baut,  sant  sea  I" 

And  aye  they  Bailed,  and  aye  they  tailed. 

Till  England  sank  behind, 
And  oyer  to  the  coast  of  Franca 

They  drare  before  the  wind. 

Then  up  and  spak  the  King  o*  France, 

Was  birling  at  the  wine  ; 
^  O  wha  may  be  the  gay  ladye. 

That  owns  that  ship  sae  fine ) 

'*  And  wha  may  be  that  bonny  la4 

That  looks  sae  pale  and  wan! 
I'll  wad  my  lands  o'  Pieardie, 

That  he^snae  Englishman  I" 

Then  up  and  spak  an  auld  French  lord, 

Was  sitting  beneath  his  knee, 
^  It  is  the  Queen  o'  braid  England 

That's  come  across  the  sea." 

^  And  O  an'  it  be  England's  Queen, 

She 's  welcome  here  the  day; 
I'd  rather  hae  her  for  a  friend 

Than  for  a  deadly  fae* 


^  Gae/ kill  the  eerock  in  the  yard, 

The  auld  sow  in  the  stye. 
And  bake  for  her  the  brockit  oalfj 

But  and  the  puddock-pie  1" 

And  he  hae  gane  until  tiie  ehlpi 

As  suae  as  it  drew  near. 
And  he  has  ta'en  her  by  the  hand*- 

<"  Ye're  kindly  weloome  here  I " 

And  syne  he  kissed  her  on  ae  cheek, 

And  syne  upon  the  ither ; 
And  he  oa'ed  her  his  sister  dear. 

And  she  oa'ed  him  her  britiier. 

^  Light  doun,  light  doun  now,  ladye  nUae, 

llAt  doun  upon  the  shore  ; 
Nae  Englieh  king  has  trodden  here 

This  thousand  years  and  more." 

'^  And  gin  I  lighted  on  your  land, 
Aa  light  fti'  weel  I  may, 

0  am  I  free  to  feast  wi'  you, 
And  ttte  to  come  and  gae  I " 

And  he  has  sworn  by  the  Haly  Rood, 
And  the  black  Btane  o'  Dunblane, 

That  she  is  firee  to  come  and  gae 
Till  twenty  days  are  gane. 

"  I've  lippen'd  to  a  Frenchman's  aith," 

Said  gude  Lord  Aberdeen ; 
"  But  I'll  neyer  lippen  to  it  again, 

Sae  lang'e  the  gnus  is  green. 

**  Yet  gae  your  ways,  my  sorereign  liege. 

Since  better  may  na  be; 
The  wee  bit  bairns  are  safe  at  hame, 

By  the  blessing  o'  Harie  1  ** 

Then  doun  she  lighted  frae  the  ship, 

She  lighted  safe  and  sound  ; 
And  glad  was  our  good  Prince  Albert 

To  step  upon  the  ground. 

"  Is  that  your  Queen,  my  Lord,"  she  said, 
**  That  auld  and  bnirdly  dame  t 

1  see  the  crown  upon  her  heid  ; 
But  I  dinna  ken  her  name." 

And  she  has  kiss'd  the  Frenchman's  Queen, 

And  eke  her  daughters  three. 
And  gi'en  her  hand  to  the  young  Princes 

That  louted  upon  the  knee. 

And  she  has  gane  to  the  proud  castle. 

That's  biggit  beside  the  sea  t 
But  aye  when  she  thought  e'  the  bains  at  hame, 

The  tear  was  in  her  e'e. 

She  gied  the  King  the  Cheshire  cheese 

Bui  and  the  porter  fine  ; 
And  he  gi'ed  her  the  puddock-pies 

But  and  the  blude-red  wine. 

Then  up  and  spake  the  dourest  Princcj 

An  Admiral  was  he  ; 
^  Let 's  keep  the  Queen  e*  England  here. 

Sin'  belter  may  na  be  f 

"  O  mony  is  the  dainty  king 

That  we  hae  trappit  here  ; 
And  mony  is  the  English  yerl 

That's  in  our  dungeons  drear  1 " 

'^  Yon  lee,  you  lee,  ye  graceless  loon, 

Sae  load's  I  hear  ye  lee  1 
There  ncTcryetwas  Englfdiaun 

That  came  to  skaith  by  me. 

**  Gae  out,  gae  out,  ye  fkuse  traitor  I 

Gae  out  until  the  street ; 
It's  shame  that  Kings  and  Queens  should  sit 

Wi'  sic  a  knare  at  meat  I" 

Then  up  and  raise  the  young  French  Lord, 

In  wrath  and  hie  disdain — 
^  O  ye  may  sit,  and  ye  may  eat 

Your  puddock-pies  alaae  I 
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"  Bat  were  I' in  my  ain  gade  ship^ 

And  sailing  wi*  the  wind. 
And  did  I  meet  wi'  anld  Napier, 

Pd  teU  him  o'  mj  mind." 

0  then  the  Qaetn  leneh  lond  and  lang, 
And  her  colour  went  and  came  ; 

"  Gin  ye  met  wi'  Charlie  on  the  sea, 
Ye'd  wish  yenell  al  hame ! " 

And  aye  tl^ey  birlit  at  the  wine. 

And  drank  right  merrilie, 
Till  the  anld  cpck  craw'd  in  the  caatle-yaid, 

And  the  Abbey  bell  stmok  three. 

The  i^een  she  gaed  until  her  bed. 

And  Princd  Albert  likewise  ; 
And  the  last  ward  that  gay  ladye  said 

y^M—f*  O  thae  puddock-pies ! " 

^     PART  II. 

The  snn  was  hie  within  the  lift  ^ 

Afore  the  French  King  raise  ; 
And  syne  he  looped  nntil  his  saiky 

And  wuelit  on  his claes.. 

*<  Gae  up,  gae  up,  my  little  foot-page, 

Gae  up  until  the  tonn  ; 
And  gin  ye  meet  wi'  the  anld  Haiper, 

Be  suxe  ye  bring  him  doun." 

And  he  has  met  wi'  the  auld  Harper  ; 

0  but  his  e^n  were  red  ; 

And  the  bizang  o'  a  swarm  o'  bees 
Was  singing  in  his  heid. 

«  Alaolc  1  alack ! "  the  Harper  said, 
'^  That  this  should  e'er  hae  been  ! 

1  dauna  gang  before  my  liege, 
For  I  was  fou  yestreen," 

^  It's  ye  maun  come,  ye  auld  Harper : 

Ye  daunm-tarry  lang : 
The  King  is  just  dementit-like 

For  wanting  o'  a  sang." 

And  when  he  came  to  the  King's  chamber, 

He  loutit  on  his  knee, 
"  O  what  may  be  your  gracious  will 

Wi'  an  auld,  frail  man  like  me  t " 

**  I  ¥raat  a  sang.  Harper,"  he  said, 
^  I  w«nt  a  sang  richt  speedilie ; 

And  gin  ye  dinna  make  a  sang, 
1 11  hang  ye  up  on  the  gallows  tree." 

**  I  oanna'do't,  my  liege,"  he  said. 

<*  Hae  meroy  on  my  auld  gray  hair ! 
But  gin  that  I  had  got  the  words, 

1  think  that  I  might  mak  the  air." 

*  And  wha's  to  mak  the  words,  ikuse  loon. 
When  minstrels  we  have  barely  twa; 

And  Lamartine  is  in  Paris  toun, 
And  Victor  Hugo  far  awal " 

**  The  deb  may  gang  for  Lamartine, 

And  flie  awa  wi'  auld  Hugo, 
For  a  tetter  minstrel  than  tiiem  baith 

Within  this  very  tonn  I  know. 

^  O  kens  my  liege  the  gude  Walter, — 
At  hame  they  oa'  him  Bon  Gualtibr! — 

Hell  rhyme  nny  day  wi'  True  Thomas, 
And  he  is  in  the  castle  here." 

The  French  King  first  he  lauchit  loud. 
And  syne  did  he  begin  to  sing : — 

**  My  e'en  are  auld,  and  my  heart  is  cauld. 
Or  I  suld  hae  known  the  minstrel's  Kiog. 

^  Gae  take  to  him  this  ring  o'  gowd, 
^d  this  mantle  o'  the  silk  sae  fine. 

And  bid  him  mak  a  maister  sang 
For  his  sorereign  ladye's  sake  and  mine." 

^  I  winna  take  the  gowden  ring, 
Nor  yet  the  mantle  fine : 


But  111  mak  the  sang  for  my  ladye's  sakf, 
And  for  a  eup  of  wine." 

The  Queen  was  sitting  at  the  cards, 

The  King  ahint  her  back. 
And  aye  she  deal'd  the  red  honours 

And  aye  she  deal'd  the  black ; 

And  syne  unto  the  dourest  Prince 

She  flpake  richt  contteouslie : — 
^^  Now  will  ye  play,  Lord  Admiral, 

Now  will  ye  play  wi*  me  1 " 

The  dourest  Prince  he  bit  his  lip. 
And  his  brow  was  black  as  glaur: 

"  The  only  game  that  ever  I  play 
Is  the  blnidy  game  o'  war ! " 

**  And  i^n  ye  play  at  that^  yonng  man, 

It  weel  may  cost  ye  sair ; 
Ye'd  better  stick  to  the  game  at  cards. 

For  yon  11  win  nae  honours  there  1 " 

The  King  Jie  lenoh,  and  the  Queen  she  \eaxh 

Till  the  tears  ran  blithely  doun; 
But  the  Admiral  he  raved  and  swore. 

Till  they  kicked  him  frae  the  room. 

The  Harper  came,  and  the  Harper  sang. 

And  O  but  they  were  fain; 
For  when  he  had  sung  the  gude  sang  twics, 

They  called  for  it  again. 

It  was  the  sang  o'  the  Field  o'  Gowd 

In  the  days  of  auld  langsyne. 
When  bauld  King  Henry  crossed  the  seas 

Wi'  his  brtther  king  to  dine. 

And  aye  he  harped,  and  aye  he  carped, 

Till  up  the  Queen  she  sprang — 
^  I'll  wad  a  County  Palatine, 

Gude  Walter  made  that  sang." 

Three  days  had  come,  three  days  had  gane, 

The  fourth  began  to  fa'. 
When  our  gude  Queen  to  the  Frenchman  sud, 

**  It's  time  I  was  awa  I 

**  0,  bonny  are  the  fields  o'  France, 

And  saftly  draps  the  rain; 
But  my  baimies  are  in  Windsor  Tower, 

And  greeti^  a'  their  lane. 

**  Now  ye  maun  come  to  me.  Sir  King, 

As  I  have  eome  to  ye; 
And  a  benisbn  upon  your  heid 

For  a'  your  courtesie ! " 

Now  he  has  ta'en  her  lily  white  hand 

And  put  it  to  his  lip, 
And  he  has  ta'en  her  to  the  strand 

And  left  her  in  her  ship. 

"  Will  ye  oome  back,  sweet  bnrd,"  he  cried, 

**  Will  ye  oome  kindly  here. 
When  the  lift  is  blue,  and  the  laverocks  sing, 

In  the  spring-time  o'  the  year! " 

"  It's  I  would  blithely  come,  my  Lord, 

To  see  ye  in  the  spring ; 
It's  I  would  blitiiely  venture  back, 

But  fof  ae  little  thing. 

"  It  isna  that  the  winds  are  rude, 

Or  that  the  waters  rise, 
But  I  lo'e  the  roasted  beef  at  hame* 

And  no  tluie  puddoek^pies  1 " 

Loud  and  hystierical  laughter  from  behind  the 
companion  hailed  the  ooncluaion  of  this  easy  np- 
on  the  ancient  ballad.  We  had  been  oveilNanl 
Lord  Aberdeen  rushed  forward. 

"  Good  heavens ! "  I  heaitl  him  cxdaim.  *  Iti* 
her  Majesty!" 
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It  is  now  proper  that  we  first  see  the  Russian 

peasantry  through  the  spectacles  of  M.  de  Custine. 

About  ten  leagues  from  Petei-sburg,  on  his  way 

to  Schlusselburg,  he  entered,  for  the  first  time,  a 

kind  of  inn,  of  which  he  tells. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  the  peasants  in  their 
own  honses.  An  immense  wooden  shed,  plank  walls  on 
three  sides,  plank  flooring  and  plank  ceiling,  formed  the 
hall  of  entrance,  and  occupied  the  ereater  part  of  the 
rustic  dwelling.  Notwithstanding  the  fVee  currants  of 
air,  I  found  it  redolent  of  that  odour  of  onions,  cabbages, 
and  old  greasy  leather,  which  Russian  Tillages  and  Rus- 
biaii  villagers  intariably  exhale. 

A  superb  stallion,  tied  to  a  post,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  seireral  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  difficult 
ta^k  of  shoeing  him.  The  magnificent  but  untractable 
uuitual  belonged,  I  was  told,  to  the  stud  of  a  neighbour- 
ing lord.  The  eight  persons  who  were  endearouring  to 
manage  him,  all  displayed  a  figure,  a  costume,  and  a 
countenance  that  was  striking.  The  population  of  the 
prorinces  adjoining  the  capital  is  not,  however,  hand- 
»)me  :  it  is  not  even  Russian,  being  much  mixed  with 
the  race  of  the  Finns,  who  resemble  the  Laplanders. 

They  tell  me  that  in  the  interior  of  the  empire  I  shall 
find  perfect  models  of  Grecian  statues,  several  of  which 
I  have  indeed  already  seen  in  Petersburg,  where  the 
nobles  are  often  attended  by  the  men  bom  on  their  dis- 
tant estates. 

A  low  and  confined  room  adjoined  this  immense  shed.  It 
reminded  me  of  the  cabin  of  some  river  boat;  walls,  ceiling, 
floor,  seats,  and  tables,  were  all  of  wood,  rudely  hewn. 
The  smell  of  cabbage  and  pitch  was  extremely  powerful. 

In  this  retreat,  almost  deprived  of  air  and  light— for 
the  doors  were  low,  and  the  windows  extremely  small — 
1  found  an  old  woman  busy  serving  tea  to  four  or  five 
bearded  peasants,  clothed  in  pelisses  of  sheep-skin,  the 
wool  of  which  is  turned  inwards;  for  it  has  already, and 
for  some  days  past,  become  rather  cold.*  These  men 
were  of  short  stature.  Their  leather  pelisses  were 
rather  tastefbl;  but  they  were  very  ill  scented  :  I  know 
nothing  except  the  perflimes  of  the  nobles  that  could  be 
more  so.  On  the  table  stood  a  bright  copper  kettle  and 
a  teapot.  The  tea  is  always  of  good  quality,  well  made, 
and,  if  it  is  not  preferred  pure,  good  milk  is  everywhere 
to  be  obtained.  This  elegant  beverage  served  up  in 
bams— I  say  bams,  for  politeness-sake — reminds  me  of 
the  chocolate  of  the  Spaniards.  It  forms  one  of  the 
thousand  contrasts  with  which  the  traveller  is  strack  at 
every  step  he  takes  among  these  two  people,  equally 
singular,  though  in  many  of  their  ways  as  different  as 
the  climates  they  inhabit. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  Russian  people  have  a  sen- 
timent of  the  picturesque  :  among  the  groups  of  men  and 
animals  that  surrounded  me  in  this  interior  of  a  Russian 
farm-house,  a  painter  would  have  found  subjects  for  seve- 
ral charming  pictures. 

The  red  or  blue  shirt  of  the  peasants  is  buttoned 
over  the  collar-bone,  and  drawn  close  round  the  loins  by 
a  girdle,  abore  which  it  lies  in  antique  folds,  and  below 
forms  an  open  tunic  that  falls  over  tfie  pantaloon.  The 
long  Persian  robe,  often  left  open,  which.  When  the  men 
do  not  work,  partly  corers  this  blouse;  the  hair  worn 
long,  and  parted  on  the  forehead,  but  shaved  close  be- 
hind rather  higher  than  the  nape,  so  as  to  discover  all 
the  strength  of  the  neck — does  not  this  form  an  original 
and  graceful  picture !  The  vrild,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
gentle  expression  of  the  Russian  peasants,  also  possesses 
grace  :  their  elegant  forms,  their  suppleness,  their  broad 
shoulders,  the  sweet  smile  of  their  mouth,  the  mixture 
of  tenderness  and  ferocity  which  is  discernible  in  their 
wild  and  melancholy  look,  render  their  general  ap- 
pearance as  different  from  that  of  our  labourers  as 
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the  land  they  cultivate  diffiBrs  firom  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Everything  is  new  here  for  a  stranger.  The  natives 
possess  a  certain  charm,  which  can  M  felt,  though  not 
expressed :  it  is  the  oriental  languor,-  combined  with 
the  romantic  reverie  of  a  northern  people  $  and  aU  thie 
is  exhibited  in  an  uhcnltured  yet  noble  form,  whkh  IJO' 
parts  to  it  the  merit  of  a  primitive  endowment.  TBese 
people  inspire  much  more  interest  than  confidence.  I'he 
common  orders  in  Russia  are  amusing  knaves  :  the/ 
may  be  easily  led  if  they  are  not  deceived;  but  as  soon 
as  they  see  that  their  masters  or  their  masters'  agents 
lie  more  than  themselves,  they  plunge  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  falsehood  and  meanness.  They  who  would 
civilize  a  people  must  themselves  possess  worth  of  char- 
acter— the  barbarism  of  the  serf  accuses  the  corruptness 
of  the  noble 

Dirtiness  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  conntry ;  but  thai 
of  the  houses  and  the  clothes  strikes  me  more  than  that 
of  the  individuals.  The  Russians  take  much  care  of 
their  persons.  Their  yaponr  baths,  it  is  tme,  appear  to 
us  disgusting;  and  I  should  for  myself  much  pr^r  the 
contact  of  pure  water;  still  these  boiling  fogs  cleanse  and 
strengthen  the  body,  though  they  wrinkle  the  skin  pra^ 
maturely.  By  virtue  of  their  use,  the  peasants  may  be' 
often  seen  with  clean  beards  and  hair,  when  as  much 
cannot  be  said  for  their  garments.  Warm  clothing  costs 
money,  and  has  to  be  worn  a  long  time.  The  rooms, 
also,  in  which  they  think  only  of  protecting  themselves 
from  the  cold,  are  necessarily  less  aired  than  those  of 
southem  people.  Of  the  air  that  purifies,  the  Russians 
are  deprived  for  nine  months  in  the  year;  so  that  their 
dirtiness  is  rather  the  inevitable  effect  of  their  climate 
than  of  their  negligence. 

In  some  districts,  the  workpeople  wear  a  cap  of  blue 
cloth,  bulging  out  in  the  shape  of  a  balloon.  They  have 
sereral  other  species  of  head-dress,  all  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  showing  good  taste  as  compared  with  the  saucy 
affectation  of  negligence  visible  among  the  lower  orders 
in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

When  they  work  bare-headed,  they  remedy  the  in- 
convenience of  their  long  hair  by  binding  it  with  a  kind 
of  diadem,  or  fillet  made  of  a  riband,  a  wreath  of  rashes, 
or  of  some  other  simple  material,  always  placed  with 
care,  and  which  looks  well  on  the  young  people;  for  the 
men  of  this  race  have  in  genenJ  finely-formed,  oval 
heads,  so  that  their  working  head-dress  becomes  an  or- 
nament. But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  women  1  All 
whom  I  have  hitherto  seen  have  appeared  to  me  repul- 
sive. I  had  hoped  in  this  excursion  to  have  met  some 
fair  villagers;  but  here,  as  at  Petersburg,  they  are  broad 
and  short  in  figure,  and  they  gird  their  forms  at  the 
shoulders,  a  little  above  the  bosom,  which  spreads  f^ly 
under  the  petticoat.  It  is  hideous  !  Add  to  this  vol- 
untary deformity  large  men's  boots,  and  a  species  of 
riding  coat,  or  jacket  of  sheep's-skin,  similar  to  the  pe- 
lisses of  their  husbands,  but,  doubtless  through  a  laud- 
able economy,  much  less  gncefhlly  cut,  and  far  more 
worn;  falling,  indeed,  literally  in  rags— such  is  their 
toilette.  Auuredly  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
the  fair  sex  so  completely  dispenses  with  coquettish 
finery  as  in  Russia,  (I  speak  only  of  the  female  peasants 
and  of  the  comer  of  the  land  that  I  have  seen.)  Never- 
theless these  women  are  the  mothers  of  the  soldiers  of 
which  the  emperor  is  so  proud,  and  of  the  handsome 
coachmen  of  the  streets  of  Petersburg. 

This  may  suffice  as  the  expression  of  the  Mar- 
qais's  estimate  of  the  physique  of  the  Russians, 
which  he  repeats,  with  some  other  opinions  on  Ca« 
tholicity  and  despotism,  eren  unto  ^  damnable 
iteration."  Yet  are  his  sentiments  often  generous 
and  just,  however  paradoxical  some  of  his  mystical 
revelaUons  may  sound.  The  preservation  of  the 
\inity  of  t)ie  Greek  Church,  of  the  pommon  fait)i 
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of  Uie  whole  empire,  is  the  care  and  boast  of  the 
Emperor ;  yet  it  is  from  sectarian  feelings^  from 
religious  dissensions,  thatM.  de  Custine  anticipates 
social  rerolution  in  Rus^  as  soon  as  its  people 
are  unmuzzled.  Then  the  confusion  of  Babel  will 
arise  a&esh  upon  the  earth. 

What  passes  under  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  is, 
however,  more  satisfactory  than  his  divinations ; 
and  his  sketches  on  Ills  way  to  Moseow  are  in  the 
best  style  of  the  work,  as  a  book  of  travels  in 
Russia,  and  not  one  of  speculations  and  guesses 
about  the  probable  destiny  of  this  unwieldy  empire. 
Here  we  have  the  Marquis  not  half-way  on  his 
journey,  and  with  the  axle  of  his  strong  English 
travelling-carriage  broken  by  those  execrable 
roads,  which  had  been  represented  to  him  as  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  accident  was  partly 
owing  to  that  rapid  driving  which  is  practised  over 
all  Russia,  every  man  imitating  the  Emperor  when 
on  the  road,  in  eagerness  to  "go  a-head."  It  is  sur- 
prising that  the  English  aristocracy  have  not  yet 
begun  to  import  Russian  coachmen,  as  the  higher 
nobility  of  France  and  Qehnany  now  do  English 
jockeys,  and  as  English  ladies  do  French  waithig- 
maids.  But  before  the  JElussian  of  any  rank  can 
go  upon  his  travels,  the  Emperor  must  be  consulted, 
and  that  is  not,  at  all  times,  so  easily  accomplished, 
either  by  Count  of  coachman. 

A  Rassian  coachman  attired  in  his  cafetan  of  coarse 
cloth,  or,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  as  it  is  to-day,  in  his 
coloured  shirt  or  timic,  appears,  at  first  sieht,  like  an 
oriental.  In  simply  obserying  the  attitude  he  assumes 
when  placing  himself  upon  his  seat,  we  may  recognise 
the  grace  of  the  Asiatic.  In  travelling  post,  the  Rus- 
sians drive  from  the  box,  dispensing  with  postilions, 
unless  a  very  heavy  carriage  requires  a  set  of  six  or 
eight  horses ;  and  even  in  tlial  case  one  of  the  men  mounts 
the  box.  ^he  coachman  holds  in  his  luuids  a  whole 
bundle  of  cords  :  these  are  the  eight  reins  of  the  team, 
two  for  each  of  the  four  horses  harnessed  abreast.  The 
grace,  ease,  agility,  and  safety  wi^  which  he  directs 
this  picturesque  set-out;  the  quickness  of  his  slightest 
movements;  the  lightness  o^  his  step  when  he  reaches 
the  grouna ;  his  erect  stature ;  his  manner  o^  wearing  his 
dress;  in  short,  his  whole  person  reminds  me  o^  the.most 
naturally  .elegant  people  on  the  earth — the  Gitanos  of 
Spain.    The  Russians  are  fiiir-complexioned  Gitanos. 

I  have  already  noticed  some  female  peasants  less  ugly 
than  those  seen  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg.  Their  form 
invariably  wants  elegance;  but  their  complexion  is  fre£ 
and  bright.  At  this  season,  their  head-dress  consists  of 
an  Indian  handkerchief,  tied  round  the  head,  and  the 
ends  of  which  fall  behind  with  a  grace  that  is  natural 
to  the  people.  They  often  wear  a  Uttle  pelisse  reaching 
to  the  knees,  drawn  round  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  slit  on 
each  side  below  the  hips,  and  opening  in  front  so  as  to 
show  the  petticoat  underneath.  The  appearance  of  this 
dress  is  tasteful;  but  it  is  their  boots  which  disfigure  the 
persons  of  the  women.    ..... 

l*he  houses  resemble  those  that  I  described  in  the  ex- 
cursion to  Schlusselhurg;  but  ihey  are  not  soiclegant. 
The  appearance  of  the  vUlages  is  monotonous.  A  village 
consists  always  of  two  lines,  more  or  less  extended,  of 
wooden  cottages,  regularly  ranged  at  a  certain  distance 
backwards  fh>m  the  road;  for,  in  general,  the  street  of 
the  village  is  broader  than  the  embankment  oi  the  high- 
Way.  Each  cabin,  constructed  of  piebes  of  rou^y- 
hewn  wood,  presents  its  gable  io  the  street.  All  these 
habitations  are  of  similar  eonstmetion;  but,  notwith- 
standing their  wearisome  uniformity,  an  air  of  comfort, 
and  even  prosperity,  appears  to  reign  in  the  villages. 
They  are  rural  without  being  picturesque 

The  cbiintry  that  1  have  hithbtto  traversed  Is  a  poor, 
tearshy  forest,  covered,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  over  a 


sterile  plain, with  miserahle,  8tnnted,a]id  tlmily-acaiteKd 
birch  and  pine;  there  are  neither  culUrated  la&da  m 
thick-flourishing  plantations  of  wood  to  be  smb.  7k 
cattle  are  of  a  wretched  breed.  The  clhn&te  opptesu 
the  animals  as  much  as  despotism  does  the  meD.  It 
might  be  said  that  nature  and  society  vie  with  each  otlier 
in  their  efforts  to  render  life  difficult. 

The  house  in  which  I  write  exhibits  a  taste  udBot* 
ness  that  contrast  strangely  with  the  nakednesB  of  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is  both  post-house  and  iaTcn; 
and  I  find  it  almost  clean.  It  might  be  taken  fot  the 
country-house  of  some  retired,  independent  person.  Sta* 
tioiis  of  this  kind,  though  not  so  well  kept  as  that  of  Po- 
merania,  are  maintained  at  certain  distances  on  the  rod, 
at  the  expense  of  government.  The  waUs  and  eeiliiis 
of  the  one  I  am  in  are  painted  as  in  Italy;  the  groasd- 
floor,  composed  of  several  spacious  rooms,  very  mnchn* 
sembles  a  restaurateur  in  one  of  the  French  proTino». 
The  Airnitnre  is  covered  with  leather;  large  sol^  m 
everywhere  to  be  found,  which  might  serve  as  a  substi- 
tute fbr  beds;  but  I  have  had  too  much  experience  t« 
think  of  sleeping  or  even  of  sitting  on  them.  In  Ros- 
sian  inns,  not  excepting  those  of  the  best  description,  til 
wooden  furniture  with  stuffed  cushions  are  so  manj  hirei 
where  vermin  swarm  and  multiply. 

A  few  villages,  becoming  less  neat  in  proportion  a5tk 
distance  from  Petersburg  increases,  sadden  the  landfcap? 
instead  of  enlivening  it.  The  houses  are  only  piles  of 
the  trunks  of  trees,  badly  put  together,  and  supportioj 
roofr  of  plank,  to  which  in  winter  an  extra  coter  of  thatd 
is  sometimes  added.  These  dwellings  must  be  mm, 
but  their  appearance  is  cheerless.  l%e  rooms  are  ^ 
and  tainted  fbr  want  of  air.  They  have  no  beds,  lo 
summer  the  inmates  sleep  on  benches  which  form  a  dirsi 
around  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  and,  in  winter,  on  iti 
stove,  or  on  the  floor  around  it.  In  other  words,  a  Rc- 
sian  peasant  encamps  all  his  life.  The  word  r(^d^  iss- 
plies  a  comfortable  mode  of  life;  domestic  habits  vt  cs- 
known  to  this  people 

The  peasants  of  this  canton  wear  a  cap,  broad  and  (1st 
at  the  top,  but  fltting  very  closely  round  the  head;  it  re- 
sembles a  mushroom.  A  peacock's  feather  is  sometio^ 
twisted  round  the  band;  and,  when  the  men  weaiabt) 
the  same  ornament  is  also  adopted.  Instead  of  bootv 
they  most  commonly  have  plats  of  reeds,  woren  bj  tbc 
peasants  themselves,  and  worn  as  leggings  listened  with 
{Packthread  laces.  They  look  better  on  scalpture  than 
on  the  living  man.  Some  ancient  statues  prore  the  u- 
tiqnity  of  the  attire. 

The  female  peasants  are  rarely  to  be  seen.  We  mt\ 
ten  men  for  one  woman.  Such  as  I  have  noticed  «etf 
a  dress  that  indicates  a  total  absence  of  female  rasitt. 
It  consists  of  a  species  of  dresedng-gown,  very  wide  u<l 
loose,  which  fastens  round  the  neck  and  reaches  to  the 
ground.  A  large  apron  i>f  the  same  length,  fa^tei^ 
across  the  shoulders  by  two  short  straps,  completes  their 
mstic  and  ungainly  costume.  They  nearly  all  go  biR- 
foot :  the  wealthier  wear  the  clumsy  boots  I  hare  al- 
ready described.  Indian  handkerchiefs  or  other  pieffa 
of  stuff  are  bound  closely  round  the  head.  The  rf^  ^' 
tional  female  head-dress  is  only  worn  on  holjdap.  1^ 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ladies  of  the  court.   .   •  • 

This  morning,  in  a  post-house  where  I  st<»pped  ^ 
breakfast,  I  encountered  an  entire  family  whom  I  ^ 
left  in  Petersburg,  where  they  inhabit  one  of  those  e.f- 
gant  palaces  which  the  Russians  are  so  proud  of  sfaovi^ 
to  foreigners.  There,  tiiese  ladies  were  splendidly  ^- 
tired  in  the  Paris  fashions;  but  at  the  inn  where,  tbo0 
to  the  new  accident  that  hiad  happened  to  my  azrii^i 
I  was  Overtaken  by  them,  they  were  altogether  ^^^^^ 
persons.  So  whimsically  were  they  metamoiphwed, 
that  1  could  scarcely  recognise  them  :  the  feiriesbadl^j 
come  Sorceresses.  Imagine  young  ladies  whom  yoQ  wi 
only  seen  in  elegant  society,  suddenly  reappearing  b*f^ 
vou  in  a  costume  worse  than  that  of  Cinderefla;  dies^ 
in  old  nightcaps  that  might  have  once  been  white,  ex- 
tremely dirty  gowns,  neck-handkerchiefs  that  resembW 
ragged  napkins,  and  old  shoes  in  which  they  '''^*^'?f 
shod.  It  was  enough  to  mjike  a  man  fancy  hiofelf  be- 
witched. 
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Tlie  traveller  halted  at  Torjeck,  which  is  famous 
for  its  elegant  manufacture  of  leather,  and,  lat- 
terly, for  another  species  of  mannfiEM^ure,  the  po* 
pularitj  of  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  the 
country. 

The  emperor,  stopping  one  day  at  a  Utile  ins  of  this 
town,  was  serred  with  a  hash  of  fattened  chickens,  which, 
to  his  great  astonishment,  he  found  excellent  Immedi- 
ately the  fricassees  of  To^eck  became  celebrated  throngh- 
out  Russia.  The  following  is  their  origin  :— An  unfor- 
tunate Frendiman  had  been  well  received  and  treated 
in  this  town  by  a  female  innkeeper.  Before  leaving,  he 
said  to  her,  **  I  cannot  pay  yon,  but  I  will  mako  your 
fortune;"  whereapon  he  showed  her  how  to  fricaasee 
ehiekeas.  'Aa  good  luck  would  have  it,  this  precious  recipe 
was,  at  least  so  it  is  said,  first  prepared  for  the  emperor. 
The  innkeeper  of  Toijeck  is  dead;  but  her  children  have 
inherited  her  renown,  and  they  maintain  it. 

Torjeck,  when  that  town  first  breaks  upon  the  view  of 
the  traveller,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  camp  in  the  midst  of 
an  immense  com  field.  Its  white  houses,  its  towers  and 
pavilion-shaped  domes,  remind  him  of  the  mosques  and 
minarets  of  the  East.  Gilded  turrets,  round  and  square 
steeples,  some  ornamented  with  little  columns,  and  all 
painted  green  or  blue,  announce  ^e  vicinity  of  Moscow. 

The  following  trait  is  not  less  Russian. 

Between  Petersburg  and  Novgorod,  I  remarked,  for 
several  successive  stages,  a  second  road  that  ran  parallel 
to  the  principal  highway,  though  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  it.  It  was  frimished  with  bridges  and  every- 
thing else  that  could  render  it  safe  and  passable,  although 
it  was  much  less  handsome,  and  less  smooth  than  the 
grand  route.  I  asked  the  keeper  of  a  post-house  the 
meaning  of  this  singularity,  and  was  answered,  through 
my  feldjiiger,  that  the  smaller  road  was  destined  for 
wagons,  cattle,  and  travellers,  when  the  emperor,  or 
other  members  of  the  imperial  fkmily,  proceeded  to  Mos- 
cow. The  dust  and  obstructions  that  might  incommode 
or  retard  the  august  travellers,  if  the  grand  route  re- 
mained open  to  the  public,  were  thus  avoided. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in  Russia,  as  in 
M^  Merrilies'  country,  the  highway  should  be  as 
free  to  the  gypsy's  euekfy  as  the  laird's  gelding. 
The  Marquis  shows  himself  skilful  in  female  cos- 
tume ;  and  eren  when  he  finds  some  pretensions  to 
personal  beauty  among  the  peasant  women,  he  de- 
nounces their  abominable  dress.  Can  they  have 
reeeired,  and  do  they  still  retain  an  ugly  Mid  de- 
forming frishion  which  must  hare  been  in  vogue 
orer  Europe  about  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Catherine  II.,  when  old  caricatures  represent  short- 
"waisted  ladies  suokling  their  infanta  through  the 
pocket-holes  of  their  gowns  ?  We  can  assure  the 
Marquis  that  these  no-waists  were  once  a  court 
fashion  inFrance  and  England ;  so  that  the  Russian 
peasants  are  not 

The  only  fsiuJes  in  the  world  who  have  takea  it  into 
their  heads  to  make  themselves  a  waist  above  instead 
of  below  the  bosom.  Their  shapeless  sacks  rathsor 
than  gowns,  are  drawn  together  close  under  the  ana- 
pits.  At  the  first  sight,  their  entire  person  gives  me  the 
idea  of  a  bale  or  Urge  loese  paroel,  in  which  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  are  oonlbnnded  together  without  care, 
and  yet  without  liberty.  But  this  oostum«  has  other 
ineoavcaaenees  rather  dificnlt  te  describe.  One  of  the 
worst  is,  that  a  Bassiaa  female  peasant  could  suckle  her 
child  ever  her  shonldev,  as  do  the  Hottentots.  Such  is 
the  inevitable  deformity  produeed  by  a  fkshion  which 
deotroys  the  shape  of  the  body.  The  Ctrcassiaa  females, 
wko  better  uaderetand  the  beanty  of  woman  and  the 
iBoans  of  preserving  it,  wear,  from  their  years  of  ehild- 
Jiood,a  belt  reimd  Uie  waist,  which  they  never  east  off. 
•       *       •       .       .  The  see-saw  is  the 

fafovrite  amusemenl  of  the  Rasrian  peasants.  This 
•xereist  detelopi  their  mHwnA  talent  for  a^Jostlag  the 


equilibrium  of  the  body  ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  is  a 
silent  pleasure,  and  quiet  diversions  best  accord  with  the 
feelings  of  a  people  rendered  prudent  by  fear. 

Silence  presides  ever  all  the  festivals  of  the  Russian 
villagers.  They  drink  plentiAiUy,  speak  little,  and  shout 
less ;  they  either  remam  silent,  or  sing  in  chorus,  with  a 
nasal  voice,  melancholy  and  prolonged  notes.     . 

On  Sunday,  in  passing  through  popu- 
lous villages,  I  observed  rows  of  from  four  to  eight 
young  girls  balancing  themselves,  by  a  scarcely  percep- 
tible movement  of  their  bodies,  on  boards  suspended  by 
ropes,  while  at  a  little  distanee  beyond,  an  equal  number 
of  boys  were  fixed  in  the  same  manner,  in  ikee  of  the 
females.    Their  mnte  game  lasted  a  l<mg  time  ;  I  have 
never  had  patience  to  wait  its  conclusion.    Such  gentle 
balancing  is  only  a  kind  of  interlude,  which  serves  as  a 
relaxation  in  the  intervals  of  the  animated  diversion  of 
their  real  swing  or  see-saw.  This  is  a  very  lively  game ; 
it  even  renders  the  spectator  nervous.      .... 

I  have  purposely  stopped  in  several  villages  to  observe 
the  girls  and  young  men  thus  amuse  themselves  toge- 
ther )  and  I  have  at  last  seen  some  female  faces  per- 
fectly beautifrd.     Their  eomplexion  is  of  a  delicate 
whiteness ;  theb  colour  is,  so  to  speak,  under  the  skin, 
which  is  transparent  and  exquisitively  smooth.     Their 
teeth  are  brilliantly  white  ;  and — rarely  seen  beauty  I 
— their  mouths  are  perfectly  formed  copies  of  the  antique; 
their  eyes,  generally  blue,  have  nevertheless  the  oriental 
oast  of  expression,  with  also  that  unquiet  and  frirtive 
glance  natural  to  the  Slavonians,  who  can  in  general 
look  sideways,  and  even  behind,  without  turning  their 
heads.        ....        .         I  sometimes  see  a 

regularly  Grecian  profile  nnited  with  features  of  so  ex- 
treme a  delicacy  that  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
loses  nothing  by  the  perfect  regularity  of  the  lines.  In 
such  cases  I  am  struck  with  unbounded  admiration. 
The  more  common  mould,  however,  of  the  features  of 
both  men  and  women  is  that  of  the  Calmuc — high  cheek- 
bones and  flattened  noses. 

Sometimes  the  traTellev  entered  the  cottages 
after  the  peasants  had  retired  to  rest.  The  spec- 
tacle was  not  inviting ;  not,  indeed,  much  superior 
to  what  might  be  found  in  an  Irish  cabin,  or  the 
cottagea  of  the  Highlands^  oompwed  with  whieh, 
Mr.  Bmnimr  repwaenta  the  RusBlan  hoirela  as  su- 
perior, both  in  oomf>rt  and  the  means  of  decency. 
The  Marquis  de  Custine  persists,  throughout,  that 
the  Russians  are  in  everything  Asiatic* 

As  a  protection  against  Ihe  short  bat  fervent  heats  ef 
a  summer,  a  divan,  under  a  species  of  verandah,  runs 
round  some  cottages,  and  serves  as  a  bed  for  the  familv, 
who  even  sometimes  prefer  sleeping  on  the  naked  eartn. 
Recolleetions  of  the  East  pursue  the  traveller  every- 
where. At  all  the  post-houses  into  which  I  have  enter- 
ed at  night,  I  have  invariably  found,  ranged  in  the  street 
before  the  door,  numerous  bundles  of  black  sheep-skins. 
These  fleeces,  which  I  at  first  took  for  sacks,  were  men 
sleeping  under  the  bright  canopy  of  heaven.  We  have, 
this  year,  heats  saeh  as  have  not  been  known  in  the 
memory  of  man  in  Rassia. 

The  sheep-skins,  cut  out  as  little  over-coats,  serve  not 
only  for  clothes,  but  likewise  for  beds,  carpets,  and  tents 
to  the  Russian  peasants.  The  workmen,  when,  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  they  take  their  siesta  in  the  fields, 
make  a  picturesque  tent  of  these  pelisses  to  proteet 
themselves  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  With  the  inge- 
nious address  which  distinguishes  the  Rnssiaa  laboarer 
from  those  of  the  west  of  Eniope,  they  pass  the  sleeves 
of  their  coat  over  the  two  handles  of  their  wheelbarrows, 
and  then,  taming  this  moveable  roof  towards  the  sun, 
they  sleep  tranquilly  under  the  rustic  drapery.  The 
dieep-skki  coats  are  giaeefU  in  shape,  and  would  be 
pretty  if  they  were  not  generally  so  old  and  greasy. 

I  have  never  travelled  a 

stage  vrithont  my  eoachmaa  making  at  least  tweaty 
signs  of  the  cross  to  salute  as  many  littie  ohapeb.  Ready 
to  tMX  with  the  seme  paaetUio  his  ebligations  of  polite- 
ness^ ho  salates  ako  with  his  bat  every  wagoner  that 
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he  meets,  and  their  number  is  great.  These  formalities 
aooomplishedy  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  when  it 
is  inyariablj  found  that  either  in  patting  to  or  detach- 
ing the  horses,  the  adroit,  pious,  polite  rogue  has  ab- 
stracted something,  perhaps  a  leather  pouch,  a  strap,  or 
a  wrapper ;  perhaps  only  a  nail,  a  screw,  or  a  wax 
candle  ftom  the  lamps :  in  short,  he  neyer  leaves  with 
altogether  dean  kandi. 

Want  of  probity,  it  is  alleged,  distinguishes  all 
ranks.  Once  a  great  lady  made  the  following  in- 
genuous confession  to  the  traveller : — 

**  It  is  impossible  for  us,"  she  said,  <*  to  form  any  clear 
idea  of  a  social  state  like  that  of  yours.  They  tell  me 
that  in  France,  at  present,  the  highest  noble  can  be  put 
in  prison  for  a  debt  of  two  hundred  francs  ;  this  is  re- 
volting :  how  different  from  our  country  I  There  is  not 
in  ail  Russia  a  tradesman  who  would  dan  to  refuse  us 
credit  for  an  unlimited  period.  With  your  aristocratic 
notions,"  she  added,  "  you  must  surely  find  yourself 
more  at  home  with  us.  There  is  greater  similarity  be- 
tween the  French  of  the  old  regime  and  us,  than  between 
any  other  of  the  European  nations." 

The  traveller  could  not  allow  this ;  the  France 
of  Louis  XV.  being  something  very  different  from 
that  of  Louis  Philippe.  She  might  have  found  a 
nearer,  if  not  entire  resemblance  to  Russia  in  the 
Englbh  privilege  of  peerage.  The  court  ladies  of 
Russia,  according  to  Custine,  are  all  political  in- 
triguers, and  some  of  them  able  and  adroit. 

By  virtue  of  the  spirit  of  Intrigue  that  distinguishes 
these  Aspasias  of  the  North,  there  is  scarcely  a  capital 
in  Europe  without  two  or  three  Russian  ambassadors  : 
the  one,  public,  accredited,  recognised,  and  clothed  with 
all  the  insignia  of  ofllce  ;  the  others,  secret,  irrespon- 
sible, and  playing,  in  bonnet  and  petticoat,  the  double 
part  of  independent  ambassador,  and  spy  upon  the  offi- 
cial envoy.  ....  Russia  possesses  a 
completely  organised  female  diplomacy ;  and  Europe  is 
not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  attentive  to  so  singular  a  means 
of  influence.  With  its  concealed  army  of  amphibious 
agents,  its  political  Amaions  with  acute  masculine 
minds  and  fominine  language,  the  Russian  court  collects 
information,  obtains  reports,  and  even  receives  advice, 
which,  if  better  known,  would  explain  many  mysteries, 
famish  a  key  to  many  inconsistencies,  and  reveal  many 
littlenesses. 

The  political  preoccupation  of  mind  of  the  greater 
number  of  Russian  women  renders  their  conversation, 
interesting  as  it  might  be,  insipid. 

In  short,  they  do  not  prattle  gaily  on  the  com- 
mon topics  of  the  day, — literature,  fashions,  the 
opera,  the  favourite  preacher  or  player,  like  the  fine 

ladies  of  Paris. Low  as  the  Russians  may  be 

sunk  in  the  moral  scale,  the  following  anecdote, 
illustrative  of  the  stupidity  created  by  their  degrad- 
ation, sounds  very  like  the  old  Joe  Miller  which  tells, 
that  when  an  English  clown  consulted  a  doctor  on 
the  phenomenon  of  his  wife  presenting  him  with  a 
child  five  months  after  marriage,  he  was  quite  con- 
tented when  assured  that  such  things  might  happen 
in  the  case  of  the  first  child,  but  would  never  occur 
again. 

I  have  been  assnred  that  the  moral  sentiment  is 
scaroelv  develo^d  among  the  Russian  peasants,  and 
my  daily  experience  coniLrms  the  accounts  that  I  have 
received. 

A  nobleman  has  related  to  me,  that  a  man  belonging 
to  him,  and  skilfiil  in  some  particular  handicraft,  had 
permission  to  remain  in  Petersburg,  in  order  to  exercise 
his  talent  there.  After  the  expiration  of  two  years,  he 
was  allowed  to  return  ibr  a  flow  weeks  to  hia  native  vil- 
lage to  visit  his  wife.  He  came  back  to  Petersburg  on 
the  day  appointed. 

^  Are  you  satisfied  with  having  seen  your  family  V* 
asked  bis  master,    ^  Perfectly  so,"  ansirered  the  work- 


man, with  great  simplicity ;  ^  my  wife  has  presented  ne 
with  two  more  children  in  my  absence,  and  the  ligbt  U 
them  gave  me  great  pleasure." 

ThMe  poor  people  have  nothing  of  their  own ;  neitber 
their  cottages,  their  irivcs,  their  children,  nor  eTentkii 
own  hearts  ;  Uiey  have,  therefore,  no  jealoosy.'  Of  wbt 
could  they  be  jealous  t— Of  an  accident  t  Love  kom^ 
them  is  nothing  better.  Such,  however,  is  the  existeDce 
of  the  happiest  men  in  Russia — the  seift !  1  have  oftn 
heard  the  great  express  envy  of  their  lot,  and  peifaifi 
with  good  reason. 

«  They  have  no  cares,"  they  say ;  ^  we  take  sll  tbe  ebargt 
of  them  and  their  &mUies  (God  knows  how  this  eku^ 
is  acquitted  when  the  peasants  become  old  sod  nsdes.) 
Assured  of  the  neoessaries  of  life  for  tbemselTet  aad 
their  children,  they  are  a  hundred  times  less  to  bepitud 
than  the  free  peasants  are  among  you."  I  did  not  it^ 
to  this  panegyric  on  servitude. 

The  traveller  is  as  rapturous  about  Moscow  and 
the  Kremlin, — ^the  true  seat,  the  root  of  Rusmui 
empire, — as  lie  is  contemptuous  or  abu^veof  Peters- 
burg, lie  found  comfortable  lodgings  in  Moscuv 
in  the  English  hotel  of  Madame  Howard,  which  is 
kept  clean, — a  miracle  in  Russia ! — ^by  absolotelr 
prohibiting  the  entrance  of  Russian  servants  withis 
the  walls.  Nay,  the  landlady  will  scarcely  admit 
Russian  guests.  Her  house  must  be  a  standln^; 
libel  upon  all  other  dwellings  in  the  country.  It 
was  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  endless  holidays  of 
Russia,  that  the  traveller  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  promenaders  under  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  fortress  of  Moscow,  and  stronflr 
excited  by  all  that  he  saw  and  recalled. 

The  word  waUi  gives  an  idea  of  quite  too  ordinaiy  u 
object ;  it  would  deceive  the  reader :  the  walla  of  tb 
Kremlin  are  a  chain  of  mountains.  This  citadel,  nutl 
on  Uie  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  is,  as  oompaied  vhh 
ordinary  ramparts,  what  the  Alps  are  to  our  hilk :  the 
Kremlin  is  the  Mont  Blanc  of  fortresses.  If  the  guL: 
that  is  called  the  Russian  Empire  had  a  heart,  I  ibeiid 
say  that  the  Kremlin  vras  the  heart  of  the  monster;  bat, 
as  it  is,  I  would  call  it  the  head. 

I  wish  I  could  give  an  idea  of  this  mighty  pik  tf 
stones,  reared  step  by  step  into  the  heavens  ;  this  asy- 
lum of  despotism,  raised  in  the  name  of  liberty :  fertbe 
Kremlin  was  a  barrier  opposed  to  the  Gahsacs  by  tbt 
Russians  :  its  walls  have  equally  aided  the  independesce 
of  the  state  and  the  tyranny  of  the  sovereign.  They  u« 
boldly  carried  over  the  deep  sinuosities  of  the  mii- 
When  the  declivities  of  the  hillocks  become  too  precipi- 
tous, the  rampart  is  lowered  by  steps :  these  st«ps^ 
rising  between  heaven  and  earth,  are  esomona ;  tfaej 
are  the  ladder  for  the  giants  who  make  war  agaiotf  the 
gods. 

The  line  of  this  first  girdle  of  stmotores  is  broka  Vy 
fantastic  towers,  so  elevated,  strong,  and  grotesqae  ia 
form,  as  to  remind  one  of  the  peaks  in  Switierfafld, 
vfith  their  many^shaped  rocks,  and  their  many-eolo>R^ 
glaciers.  The  obscurity  no  doubt  contributed  to  ia- 
crease  the  siie  of  objects,  and  to  give  them  niisasl 
forms  and  tints, — I  say  tints;  for  night,  like  eqgraTiag', 
has  its  oolouring.  To  behold  gentlemen  and  ladMfr 
dressed  a  la  Panaidimf,  promenadmg  at  the  feet  ofttis 
Ikbulous  palace,  was  to  ftmoy  myself  in  a  dream.  WkK 
would  Ivan  III.,  the  restorer,  or,  it  might  be  sshI,  tkr 
founder  of  the  Kremlin,  have  thought,  could  he  haT«b^ 
held  at  the  foot  of  the  saered  fortress,  his  oM  Moseonles, 
shaved,  curled,  in  froek  coats,  white  pantaloons,  aBdja* 
low  gloves,  eating  ices,  seated  before  a  bri^J-lV"^ 
caf^t  Hewouldhavesaid,a8ldo,itt8impossaile!>H 
yet  this  is  now  seen  every  summer  evening  in  ^A^**^ 

I  have,  then,  wandered  in  the  paUie  gwrdens  plastH 
on  the  glacis  of  the  ancient  citadel  of  the  Gmrs ;  I  han 
seen  the  towers,  wall  above  wall,  the  ^atfbins,  teni«j 
upon  terrace,  and  my  eyes  hare  swept  07era«eiiditt|^ 
city.  It  would  need  the  doqnence  of  T^^^^T^ 
eTer/thiDg  astonishes  and  surprises;  to  fiitd  wm  ana- 
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ogous  io  these  prodigioas  things.  Above  &  long  yault, 
Evhich  I  crossed,  I  perceiyed  a  raised  riaduoty  by  which 
carriages  and  foot  passengers  enter  the  holy  city.  The 
spectacle  was  bewildering  ;  notiiing  but  towers,  gates, 
and  terraces,  raised  one  above  the  other,  steep  slopes, 
and  piled  arches,  all  serving  to  form  the  road  by  which 
the  Moscow  of  the  present  day,  the  vulgar  Moscow,  is 
left  for  the  Kremlin — the  Moscow  of  miracle  and  of  his- 
tory. These  aqueducts,  without  water,  support  other 
stories  of  more  fimtastio  edifices.  I  observed,  raised 
upon  one  of  the  hanging  passages,  alow  round  tower, 
all  bristling  with  battlements  of  spear  heads.  The  silver 
brightness  of  this  ornament  contrasted  singularly  with 
ibe  blood-red  of  the  walls.  The  tower  seemed  like  a 
crowned  giant  standing  before  the  fortress  of  which  he 
was  the  guardian.  What  is  there  that  one  could  not 
see,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  wandering  at  the  foot  of 
the  Kremlin!  There,  everything  is  supernatural ;  the 
Diiud  believes  in  spectres  in  spite  of  itself..  Who  could 
approach  without  a  religious  terror  this  sacred  bulwark, 
a  stone  of  which,  disturbed  by  Buonaparte,  rebounded 
even  to  Saint  Helena,  to  crush  the  conqueror  in  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean  !  Pardon,  reader,  I  am  bom  in 
the  age  of  grandiloquence. 

Daylight  did  not  subdue  the  enthusiasm  begotten 
of  this  wondrous  fabric,  first  seen  in  twilight.  From 
])eing  grandiloquent,  the  Marquis  becomes  poetical, 
and  absolutely  extravagant,  in  painting  the  terrific 
architecture  of  this  citadel  and  bulwark  of  Russian 
despotism. 

Like  the  bones  of  certain  gigantic  animals,  the  Krem- 
lin proves  to  us  the  history  of  a  world  of  which  we 
might  doubt  until  after  seeing  the  remains.  In  this 
prodigious  creation  strength  tsJces  the  place  of  beauty, 
caprice  of  elegance  :  it  is  like  the  dream  of  a  tyrant, 
fearful  but  full  of  power  ;  it  has  something  about  it  that 
disowns  the  age  ;  means  of  defence  which  are  adapted 
to  a  system  of  war  that  exists  no  longer  ;  an  architec- 
ture that  has  no  connexion  with  the  wants  of  modem 
civilisation  :  a  heritage  of  the  fabulous  ages,  a  gaol,  a 
palace,  a  sanctuary,  a  bulwark  against  the  nation's  foes, 
a  bastile  against  the  nation,  a  prop  of  tyrants,  a  prison 

of  people, — such  is  the  Kremlin Such, 

then,  was  the  chosen  abode  of  the  old  Musoorite  princes; 
and  yet  these  formidable  walls  were  not  sufficient  shel- 
ter for  the  terror  of  Ivan  IV. 

The  fear  of  a  man  possessing  absolute  power  is  the 
most  dreadftil  thing  upon  earth  ;  and  with  all  the  ima- 
gery of  this  fear  risible  in  the  Kremlin,  it  is  still  im- 
possible to  approach  the  fabric  without  a  shudder. 

Towers  of  every  form,  round,  square,  and  with  point- 
ed roofs,  belfries,  donjons,  turrets,  spires,  sentry-boxes 
■upon  minarets,  steeples  of  every  height,  style,  and  co- 
lour, palaces,  domes,  watch-towers,  walls,  embattle- 
mented  and  pierced  with  loop-holes,  ramparts,  fortifica- 
tions of  every  species,  whimsical  inventions,  incompre- 
hensible derices,  chioeks  by  the  side  of  cathedrals — 
everything  announces  violation  and  disorder,  everything 
betrays  the  continual  turveillanee  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  singular  beings  who  were  condemned  to 
live  in  this  supernatural  world.  Yet  these  innumerable 
monuments  of  pride,  caprice,  voluptuousness,  glory,  and 
piety,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  variety,  express 
one  single  idea  which  reigns  here  every  where — ^war  main- 
tained by  fear.  The  lOremlin  is  the  work  of  a  super- 
human being ;  but  that  being  is  malevolent.  Glory  in 
slavery — such  is  the  allegory  figured  by  this  satanic 
monument,  as  extraordinary  in  architecture  as  the 
visions  of  St.  John  are  in  poetry.  It  is  a  habitation 
which  would  suit  some  of  the  personages  of  the  Apo- 
calypse  

The  giants  of  the  antedilurian  world,  were  they  to 
return  to  earth  to  risit  their  degenerate  successors,  might 
still  find  a  suitable  habitation  in  the  Kremlin.     .    . 
......    I  could  fancy  I  saw  a  procession  of 

vices  pouring  forth  from  all  the  gates  of  the  Kremlin  to 
inundate  Rossia. 

Other  nations  have  supported  oppression,  the  Russian 
nation  hfts  lovejl  it ;  it  lores  it  still,    h  not  such  faii»- 


ticism  of  obedience  charaeteriftlc  1  It  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  denied  that  this  popular  mania  has  here  some- 
times become  the  principle  of  sublime  actions.  In  this 
inhuman  land,  if  society  has  depraved  the  indiridual,  it 
has  not  enervated  him  :  he  is  not  good,  but  he  is  also 
not  contemptible.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Krem- 
lin :  it  is  not  pleasant  to  behold,  but  it  inspires  awe.  It 
is  not  beautiful,  but  it  is  terrible — terrible  as  the  reign 
of  Ivan  IV. 

The  Russian  can,  in  short,  bum  his  house  to  repel 
his  enemy.  To  the  monster  Ivan — the  purest  cren- 
tton  of  absolute  power  that  ever  afflicted  o  utragcd  h  u- 
mauity — M.de  Custine  has  seenfit  to  devote  a  whole 
chapter.  Ivan's  atrocities  need  not  detain  us ;  but  we 
are  amused  by  one  passage  which,  to  some,  may 
mitigate  the  crimes  with  which  Ivan  is  charged, 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  Russian  Tyrant 
may  not  be  more  candidly  treated  than  the  Englbh 
Protestant  Princess. 

Ivan  felt  for  Elizabeth  of  England  a  sympathy  which 
had  the  nature  of  an  instinct.  These  two  wild  beast^t 
understood  each  other,  even  at  a  distance  ;  the  affinities 
of  their  dispositions  operated,  notwithstanding  that  dif- 
ference in  their  situations  which  explains  the  difibrence 
in  their  acts.  Ivan  IV.  was  a  tiger  at  liberty,  Elizabeth 
was  a  tigress  in  confinement. 

Ever  a  prey  to  imaginary  terrors,  the  Muscovite 
tyrant  wrote  to  the  cruel  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
triumphant  rival  of  Mary  Stuart,  to  beg  of  her  an  asylum 
in  her  realm  in  case  of  a  reverse  of  fortune.  She  replied 
to  him  in  a  long  affectionate  letter. 

The  Marqub  was  delighted  to  see  military  men 
and  fashionables  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
remaining  silent  for  some  moments,  before  sitting 
down  to  the  dinner^table  at  the  English  Club 
in  Moscow.  Religious  hypocrisy  he  deems  less 
injurious  than  sceptical  sneering ;  and  he  sees,  for 
the  different  states  of  Europe,  the  best  guarantee 
against  despotism  in  the  universal  submission  of 
princesand  peopletothePope,inhis  quality  of  spirit- 
ual head  of  the  Church.   **  How  is  it,"  he  inquires. 

That  people  cannot  see  that  a  nation,  when  sincerely 
Catholic,  must  ineritably  become  the  adversary  of  Eng- 
land, whose  political  power  is  based  entirely  upon 
heresy  I  Let  France  succour  and  defend  with  the 
energy  of  conriction  the  banner  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  by  such  act  alone  she  will,  ft^m  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  be  carrying  on  a  powerful  war 
against  England. 

The  power  of  the  priests  is  much  less  formidable 
to  him  than  the  power  of  the  press.  The  one  is 
held  a  purely  good  influence,  the  other  only  evil. 
But  the  pictures  of  Russian  manners  given  by  De 
Custine,  will  be  more  acceptable  to  English  read- 
ers than  his  ravings  about  Unity  and  Catholi- 
city, however  much  they  may  have  been  admired 
in  some  salons  of  Paris,  where  these  things  are  as 
much  the  fashion  at  present,  as  was  infidelity  fifty 
years  since.  In  Moscow  he  saw  numbers  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  whom  he  represents  in  as  fair  a  light 
as  Clarke  and  other  travellers  have  done.  He 
liked  the  society  of  Moscow  for  the  very  reason 
which  makes  the  Czars  dislike  this  capital,  which 
they  praise  and  visit,  but  never  reside  in, — namely, 
for  the  greater  air  of  freedom  which  prevails  there 
than  in  Petersburg. 

The  hospitable  customs  of  ancient  Asia  and  the  ele- 
gant language  of  civilized  Europe  have  met  together  at 
this  point  of  the  globe,  to  render  life  pleasant  and  easy. 
Moscow,  fixed  on  the  limits  of  two  continents,  marks,  ia 
the  middle  of  the  earthy  a  spot  for  rest  between  London 
and  Pekin,       •       •       •       I  was  invited  a  few  days 
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ago  to  dine  at  a  eoantry-liouse.  It  is  a  pavilion  situ- 
ated within  the  limits  of  the  city  ;  but  to  reach  it,  we 
had  to  traverse,  for  more  ^an  a  league,  fields  that  re- 
semble steppes,  to  skirt  solitary  pools  of  waters  ;  and, 
at  last,  on  approaching  the  house,  we  peiceiTed,  beyond 
the  garden,  a  dark  and  deep  forest  of  firs,  which  borders 
the  exterior  bounds  of  Moscow.  Who  would  not  hare 
been  struck  at  the  sight  of  these  profound  shades,  these 
majestic  solitudes,  in  a  city  where  all  the  luxuries  and 
refinements  of  modem  ciyilisation  are  to  be  found  i  Such 
contrasts  are  characteristics  ;  nothing  similar  is  to  be 
seen  elsewhere. 

I  entered  a  wooden  house — another  singularity.  In 
Moscow  both  rich  and  poor  are  sheltered  by  planks  and 
boards,  as  in  the  primitive  cottages.  But  the  interior  of 
these  large  cabins  exhibits  the  luxury  of  the  finest 
palaces  of  Europe.  If  I  lived  at  Moscow,  I  would  have 
a  wooden  house.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  habitation  the  style 
of  which  is  national ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  it  is 
the  only  kind  that  is  adapted  to  the  climate.  Houses 
of  wood  are  esteemed  by  the  true  Muscovites  as  warmer 
and  healthier  than  those  of  stone. 

We  dined  in  the  garden ;  and,  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  to  the  originality  of  the  scene,  I  found  the 
table  laid  under  a  tent.  The  conversation,  although 
between  men  only,  and  very  lively,  was  decent — a  thing 
rarely  known  among  the  nations  who  believe  thomselves 
the  first  in  civilisation.  The  guests  were  persons  who 
had  both  seen  and  read  much  ;  and  their  views  ap- 
peared to  me  very  clear  and  just.  The  Russians  are 
apes  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  refined  life  ;  but 
those  who  think  (it  is  true  their  number  is  limited)  be- 
come themselves  again,  in  familiar  conversation — 
Greeks,  namely,  endowed  with  a  quickness  and  saga- 
city which  is  hereditary.  .  .  .  ,  . 
The  Russians,  when  amiable,  have  a  fkscination  in  their 
manners  whose  spell  we  feel  in  spite  of  every  prejudice; 
first,  without  observing  it,  and  afterwards,  without 
being  able  to  throw  it  off.  To  define  such  an  infiuence 
would  be  to  explain  the  power  of  imagination.  The 
charm  forms  an  imperious,  though  secret  attraction, — ^a 
sovereign  power  vested  in  the  innate  grace  of  the  Sla- 
vonians; that  gift  of  grace  which,  in  society,  can  supply 
the  want  of  all  other  gifts,  and  the  want  of  which,  no- 
thing can  supply. 

Imagine  the  defunct  French  politeness  again  restored 
to  life,  and  become  really  all  that  it  appeared — ^imagine 
the  most  agreeable  and  unstudied  complaisance — an  in- 
voluntary, not  an  acquired,  absence  of  egotism — an  in- 
genuity in  good  taste — a  pleasant  carelessness  of  choice 
— an  aristocratic  elegance  without  hauteur — an  easiness 
without  impertinence — the  instinct  of  superiority  tem- 
pered by  the  security  which  accompanies  rank  : ^but 

I  am  wrong  in  attempting  to  delineate  with  too  finely- 
drawn  strokes  ;  these  are  delicacies  in  the  shading 
which  must  be  felt.  We  may  divine  them,  but  we  must 
ftvoid  attempting  to  fix  by  words  their  too  elusive  forms. 

Yet  with  all  this,  the  morals  of  this  old  capital 
are  represented  as  fearfully  corrupt  and  degraded ; 
and  this  depravity  is  also  attributed  to  the  preyail- 
ing  despotism. 

Moscow  is,  of  all  the  cities  in  Europe,  the  one  in 
which  the  dissolute  man  of  the  fashionable  world  has 
the  widest  field  for  his  career.  The  government  is  too 
well  informed  not  to  know,  that  under  an  absolute  rule 
some  kind  of  revolt  must  somewhere  break  out ;  but  it 
prefers  that  this  revolt  should  be  in  manners  rather  than 
in  politics.  Here  lies  the  secret  of  the  license  of  the  one 
party  and  the  tolerance  of  the  other. 

The  following  remarks,  which  are  quite  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  Thieves'  Literature  of  London  as  to 
that  of  Paris,  strike  us  as  peculiarly  just  and  well- 
timed.  M.  de  Custine  is  commenting  on  the  exces- 
sive profligacy  of  Moscow  when  he  observes — 

Alter  the  orgies  which  our  modem  literature  takes 
pleasure  in  depicting,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  authors, 
with  a  moral  intention,  we  ought  to  be  fiuniliar  with  all 
the  features  of  dissolute  life,     I  pass  over  the  qne^ion 


of  the  pretended  utility  of  their  aim ;  I  can  tolente 
their  long  though  useless  sermons :  but  then  is  in  Uie* 
rature  somethi^  imore  dangerous  even  than  the  ia- 
moral ;  it  is  the  ignoble.  If,  under  the  pretext  of  pio- 
voking  salutary  reforms  in  the  lowest  dasaes  cfeodei;, 
the  taste  of  the  superior  classes  is  odn^ted,  evil  ii 
done.  To  present  to  women  the  language  <tf  the  pot* 
houses,  to  make  men  of  rank  in  love  witii  eotzae  roi- 
garities,  is  to  iigure  the  manners  of  a  natioa  in  a  mj 
for  which  no  legal  reform  can  compensate.  Litentut 
is  lost  among  us,  because  our  most  inteUectul  writen, 
forgetting  idl  poetical  sentiment,  all  reqieet  for  tbe 
beantiftil,  vrrite  for  the  taste  of  the  town ;  and,  instetd 
of  elevating  their  new  readers  to  the  views  of  delicate 
and  noble  minds,  they  lower  themselves  to  the  poist  of 
ministering  to  their  coarsest  appetites.  They  biTc 
rendered  Uteratnre  an  ardent  liquor,  becanse  with  an- 
sibiUty,  the  iMulty  of  tasting  and  feeling  simple  thi^ 

ialost. 

The  writings  of  onr  boldest  painters  of  mannerB  are  bst 
weak  copies  of  the  originals  which  have  been  daily  pre- 
sented to  my  eyes  since  I  have  been  in  Russia.  Bad 
fkith  iignrea  everything,  but  more  especially  the  ifun 
of  commerce  :  here  it  has  yet  another  sphere  of  action ; 
it  incommodes  the  libertines  in  the  execution  of  their 
most  secret  contracts.  The  continual  alterations  of 
money,  favour,  in  Moscow,  every  species  of  snbterfup  ; 
nothing  is  clear  and  precise  in  tJie  mouth  of  a  Rosaaa, 
nothing  is  well  defined  nor  well  guaranteed ;  and  tbt 
purse  ^vrays  gainftsomethmg  by  tiie  slipperinesBoftki 
language.  This  extends  even  to  amorous  tnuuaetioBs: 
each  partjr,  knowing  the  duplicity  of  the  other,  Rsniit^ 
payment  m  advance,  whence  much  difficulty  arises.  . 

The  Mongolian  avidity  of  this  mc, 

and  its  incurable  suspicion  and  distrust,  are  revealed  Ij 
the  least  as  well  as  tiie  most  important  dreumstaBce^of 
life.  Should  you  owe  twenty  rubles  to  a  woiiiiuB,be 
would  return  twenty  times  a  day  to  ask  for  them,  oakss, 
at  least,  you  were  a  dreaded  nobleman.  In  Latin  lud.' 
a  pronuse  is  a  sacred  thing — a  pledge  to  the  giT«r  *» 
well  as  the  receiver.  Among  the  Greeks,  and  dieir  dis' 
oiples  the  Russians,  the  word  of  a  man  is  nothing  better 
than  the  false  key  of  a  robber — ^it  serves  to  broik  law 
the  interests  of  others. 

To  make  the  sign  of  the  eross  in  the  streets  before  m 
image,  and  en  sitting  down  to  t^le,  is  all  that  th 
Greek  religion  teaches. 

Intemperance  is  here  cairied  ta  mob  exeese,  thai  «ae 
of  the  men,  the  most  liked,  and  whose  society  is  thi 
most  courted  in  Moscow,  disappears  every  year  for  six 
weeks,  neither  more  nor  less.  If  it  be  aidced  irhat  fan 
become  of  him,  the  answer,  *'  he  is  only  gone  to  have  s 
fuddUng  bout"  1  satisfies  everyb^y.  The  RnsiamhiTi 
too  much  levity  to  be  vindictive ;  they  are  giacefol  de- 
bauchees. 

But  the  traits  related  of  the  Don  Jaans  of  Mos- 
cow, besides  the  disgust  they  occasion,  areprobaMj 
exaggerations.  The  impudent  humour  of  the  aBe^ 
dote  cited  below,  partly  bears  off  its  mingled  efiron- 
tery  and  profligacy.  It  is,  moreover,  asserted  bjth< 
traveller, — whose  passion  for  truth  carries  him  tiw 
far  sometimes, — ^that  the  libertines  described  miVe 
it  their  boast  that  they  are  as  freely  received  i>y 
the  young  nuns  in  the  ill-guarded  oonvents  of 
Moscow,  as  by  the  women  of  the  town.  At  a  J^ 
bauch,  at  which  the  rakish  and  witty  Prince  sIjow 
described  was  present^  we  are  told— 

£aoh  had  his  scandalous  aneodote  to  rebte,  asdill 
excited  loud  peals  of  laughter.  Gaiety,  ever  isat^s^ 
soon  became  drunken  riot  under  the  jnfloeaet  of  "^^ 
wine  of  A'i,  which  overflowed  in  goblets,  whose  siie  w 
more  capable  of  satisfying  Muscovite  intemperaBet  thii 
our  old-&8hioned  champagne-glasses. .  In  the  ^^^ 

the  general  disorder,  the  young  Frinee aid  npf^ 

alone  preserved  our  reason^— lie,  because  be  <sa  ^ 
drink  everybody,  I  because  I  eaanol  driak  at  a4*^ 
had  therefore  abstained  from  attempting. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  the  Lorelace  of  the  Krem- 
lin rose  with  a  solemn  air.  and,  with  the  authority 
which  his  fortune,  his  name,  nis  handsome  face,  and  yet 
more,  his  superior  mental  capacity  give  him,  he  com- 
manded silence,  and  to  my  great  surprise  ohtained  it. 
I  could  hare  faneied  I  was  reading  the  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  a  tempest  appeased  by  the,yoiee  of  some  pagan 
god.  The  young  god  proposed  to  the  friends  whom  the 
gravity  of  Ins  aspect  had  thus  suddenly  calmed,  to  in- 
dite a  petition,  addressed  to  the  proper  authorities, 
hambly  remonstrating,  in  the  name  of  the  courtesans  of 
Moscow,  that  the  ancient  religious  institutions  of  nun- 
neries so  completely  interfered  with  and  riyalled  their 
lay  community,  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  as  to 
render  that  calling  no  longer  profitable  ;  and  therefbre 
respectftdly  stating  that,  as  the  expenses>f  these  poor 
oyprians  were  not  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  te 
their  gains,  they  ventured  to  hope  an  equitable  oonsider- 
atlon  of  their  case  would  induce  the  authorities  to  see 
fit  to  deduct  from  a  part  of  the  reyenue  of  the  said  con- 
Tents,  a  pecuniary  aid,  which  had  become  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, unless  it  was  wished  that  the  religious  orders 
should  entirely  take  the  place  of  the  ciTil  reduses.  The 
motion  was  put  and  carried  with  loud  acclamations ;  ink 
and  paper  were  oaUed  for  ;  and  the  young  madman  im- 
mediately drew  up,  in  very  good  French,  and  with  ma- 
gisterial dignity,  a  document  too  sciuidalously  burlesque 
for  me  to  insert  here,  though  I  haTe  a  copy.  It  was 
thrice  read  by  the  author  before  the  meeting,  with  a  loud 
emphatical  Toioe,  and  was  receiyed  with  the  most  flat- 
tering marks  of  approbation.  Such  was  the  scene,  of 
which  I  have  perhaps  already  recounted  too  much,  that 
I  witnessed  yesterday  in  one  of  the  best  frequented 
tayems  of  Moscow. 

Among  the  traits  of  shameless  blackguardism 
related  of  these  young  patricians,  Europe,  we  be- 
lieve, could  not  parallel  the  following,  nor,  indeed^ 
any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 

One  boasted  of  himself  and  his  brothers  being  the 
sons  of  the  footmen  and  the  coachmen  of  their  father ; 
and  he  drank,  and  made  the  guests  drink,  to  the  health 
of  all  his  unknown  parents.  Another  claimed  the  honour 
of  being  brother  (on  the  father's  side)  of  all  the  waiting- 
maids  of  his  mother. 

Many  of  these  vUe  boasts  are  no  doubt  made  for  the 
sake  of  talking :  but  to  invent  such  infamies  in  order  to 
glory  in  them,  shows  a  corruption  of  mind  that  protes 
wickedness  to  the  very  core — ^wickedness  Worse  even 
than  that  exhibited  in  the  mad  actions  of  these  liber- 
tines. 

According  to  them,  the  citizens'  wives  in  Moscow  are 
no  better  than  the  women  of  rank. 

After  painting  the  city  dames  as  black  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  said  with  two-edged  satire, 

I  repeat  that  I  am  disposed  to  doubt  many  things  of 
this  kind  that  are  told  to  me ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  that 
they  are  related  pleasantly  and  complacently  to  the  first 
newly-arrived  foreigner ;  and  the  air  of  triumph  of  the 
narrator  seems  to  say — ^we  also,  yon  see,  are  civilized  1 

Leaving  his  journals  secreted  in  the  apartments 
which  he  retained  at  Madame  Howard's,  our  tra- 
veller set  out  for  Nijni,  and  on  the  way  endured 
all  the  discomforts  of  Russian  travelling ;  cold,  bad 
roads,  filth,  and  vermin.  Spain  itself,  he  avers,  is 
better  supplied  with  the  ordinary  conveniences  of 
civilized  life  than  Russia.  Clean  linen  is  nowhere 
to  be  seen ;  and  everything  must  be  locked-up  and 
watched)  to  prevent  pilfering.  The  traveller  in 
Russia  is  recommended  to  carry  with  him  staples, 
rings,  and  padlocks.  With  all  this  the  Marquis 
never  wearies  of  expatiating  upon  the  natural  re- 
finement, amiability,  and  ingenuity  of  the  Sla- 
vonic race. 

Nijni  and  its  great  annual  Fair  have  been  so 
often  described,  that  little  is  left  for  the  Marquis 


to  Bay  that  is  new^  about  the  strange  gathering  of 
all  nations  and  languages  that  assemble  there,  and 
of  the  vast  quantities  of  furs,  gems,  tea,  fine 
leather,  silks,  shawls,  and  other  such  commodities 
that  are  annually  sold.  The  description  of  th« 
place  in  which  fan  are  kept  and  turquoises  sold, 
is  among  the  most  striking. 

Another  is  the  city  [or  quarter]  of  furs.  The  skins  of 
every  animal  mav  be  seen  there,  from  the  sable,  the  blue 
fox,  and  certain  bear  skins — to  obtain  a  pelisse  of  which 
costs  twelve  thousand  fraucs — to  the  common  foxes  and 
wolves,  which  cost  nothing.  The  keepers  of  the  trea- 
sures make  themselves  tents  for  the  night  with  their 
merchandise,  savage  lairs,  the  aspect  of  which  is  pictu« 
resque.  These  men,  although  they  inhabit  cold  coun- 
tries, live  on  little,  clothe  lightly,  and  sleep  in  the  open 
air  in  fine  weather.  They  are  the  true  lazzaronls  of  the 
norih,  though  less  gay,  witty,  or  buffoonish,  and  more 
dirty  than  those  of  Naples ;  because,  to  the  uncleanliness 
of  their  persons  is  added  that  of  their  garments,  which 
they  never  take  off. 

In  general,  the  fair  of  Ngni  would  disappoint  the  lover 
of  the  grotesque  and  the  amusing.  Everything  is  dull, 
stiff,  ftnd  regular  in  Russia,  except,  at  least,  in  momentp 
when  the  long-repressed  instinct  of  liberty  bursts  forth 
in  an  explosion :  then  the  peasants  roast  their  lord,  or 
the  lord  marries  his  slave ;  but  these  rare  outbreaks  are 
little  talked  of :  the  distances  and  the  measures  taken 
by  the  police  prevent  isolated  facts  being  circulated 
among  the  mass. 

In  my  promenades  through  the  central  portion  of  the 
fair  I  saw  the  Bucharians.  These  people  inhabit  a 
corner  of  Thibet  bordering  upon  China.  They  come  to 
Nijni  to  sell  precious  stones.  The  turquoises  that  I 
bought  from  them  are  as  dear  as  those  sold  in  Paris ; 
and  all  stones  of  any  value  are  equally  high  in  price. 
The  dealers  in  these  stones  pass  the  year  in  their  jour- 
ney; for  it  takes  them,  they  say,  more  than  eight  months 
to  go  and  come  only.  Neither  their  persons  nor  dress 
struck  me  as  very  remarkable.  I  scarcely  believe  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  Chmese  at  Nijni ;  but  the  Tartars, 
Persians,  Kirguises,  and  Calmnos  suffice  for  curiosity. 
The  two  last-named  barbarians  bring,  from  the  solitudes 
of  their  steppes,  herds  of  small  wild  horses  to  sell  at  the 
fair. 

Some  importance  was  given  to  the  Fair  of  this 
year,by  theEmperorhaving  turned  currency  doctor, 
and  causinga  new  monetary  system  to  be  sunmiarily 
promulgated,  which  was  obeyed  as  nil  new  edicts 
are  in  Russia — ^that  is,  to  the  eye  and  the  car  merely. 
Half  the  tea  of  this  tea-drinking  empire  is  sold  at 
thifl  Fair,  or  about  40,000  chests,— from  75,000  to 
80,000  being  the  yearly  supply  ;  an  immense 
quantity,  yet  much  less,  relatively  to  England  and 
her  population,  tlian  we  should  have  supposed  in  a 
coimtry  where  the  tea-kettle  or  vase  is  never  off  the 
table  of  the  peasant.  The  superior  quality  and 
delicacy  of  flavour  of  the  famous  tea  of  the  cara- 
vans, is  generally  imputed  to  its  being  carried  over- 
land, though,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  this  over- 
land journey  is  made  by  tiie  great  rivers ;  so  that 
if  the  tea  sent  to  Moscow  and  Nijni,  and  to  London, 
leaves  China  in  the  same  condition,  the  salt  water, 
the  briny  ocean  fogs,  should  bear  the  blame,  and 
not  the  mere  water-carriage.  The  Fair  of  Nijni  lasts 
for  a  month.  The  government  bestows  very  great 
care  in  regulating  everything  concerning  it^  and  in 
giving  security  and  facilities  for  the  complicated 
and  vast,  yet  rude  traffic,  carried  on. 

At  this  Fair  the  Marquis  once  more  witnessed 

the  performances  of  his  favourites,  the  gypsies ;  and 

he  moralizes  finely  over  the  element  of  goodness  in 

Uhings  evil—"  The  remains  of  virtue  in  those  who 
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are  no  longer  virtuous."  At  a  time  when  so  many 
marvellous  cures  are  performed,  by  throwing  people 
into  a  real,  or  as  often  an  imaginary  or  pretended 
unnatural  sleep,  the  following  anecdote  which  oc- 
curs here  may  be  salutary  : — ^^ 

In  the  domains  of  Prince » beyond  Ngni,  a  female 

peasant  obtained  the  character  of  being  a  witch,  and  her 
reputation  spread  far  and  wide.  Prodigies  were  said  to 
be  performed  by  this  woman :  bat  her  husband  grumbled ; 
the  household  was  neglected,  and  the  work  abandoned. 
The  steward  confirmed  in  his  report  all  that  was  said  of 
the  sorceress.  The  prince  visited  his  domains.  The  first 
subject  about  which  he  made  inquiry  was  the  affair  of 
the  famous  demoniac.  The  pope  told  him  that  the  state 
of  the  Woman  grew  worse  daily,  that  she  no  longer  spoke, 
and  that  he  was  determined  to  exorcise  her.  The  cere- 
taiony  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  lord,  but  without 
any  effect ;  he,  being  determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
so  singular  an  affair,  had  recourse  to  the  Russian  remedy 
par  excellence,,  and  sentenced  the  possessed  woman  to  bo 
flogged.    This  treatment  did  not  fail  to  produce  its  effect. 

At  the  twenty-fifth  stroke  the  sufferer  asked  for  mercy, 
and  swore  to  tell  the  truth  ;  which  truth  was,  that  she 
had  married  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love ;  and  that  to 
avoid  working  for  his  benefit  she  had  pretended  to  be 
possessed.  The  enactment  of  this  comedy  suited  her 
indolence,  and  at  the  same  time  restored  the  health  of  a 
mpltitade  of  sick  people,  who  repaired  to  her  full  of 
faith  and  hope,  and  returned  cured. 

Sorcerers  are  not  scarce  among  the  Russian  peasants, 
with  whom  they  supply  the  place  of  physicians :  these 
rogues  perform  numerous  and  complete  cures,  as  is  cor- 
roborated even  by  the  scientific  practitioners  !  What  a 
triumph  for  Molidre  !  and  what  a  vortex  of  doubt  for 
all  the  world  I . . .  Imagination  ! . . .  who  can  tell  if 
imagination  is  not  a  lever  in  the  hands  of  God  to  raise 
creatures  of  limited  powers  above  themselves  1 

The  Marquis  de  Custine's  whole  stay  in  Russia 
did  not  exceed  five  months.  On  his  way  back  to 
civilisation,  he  devoted  a  few  more  days  to  the 
sights  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  every  new  scene, 
•very  fresh  impression,  confirmed  his  dislike — 
amounting  at  last  to  mingled  aversion  and  horror 
— of  an  absolute  government;  especially  where 
there  is  no  supreme  Catholic  Church  to  act  as  a 
check.  Much  of  Custine's  moderation,  and  some  of 
his  new  political  views,  resemble  the  tacit  recanta- 
tion of  a  Legitimatist,  who  finds  it  prudent,  at  length, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  juste  milieuy  the  government  of 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  peace^  sway  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  He  says,  near 
the  close  of  his  work, 

I  left  France,  scared  by  the  abuses  of  a  false  liberty ; 
I  return  to  my  country  persuaded  that  if,  logically 
speaking,  representative  government  is  not  the  most 
moral,  it  is,  practically,  the  most  wise  and  moderate ; 
preserving  the  people,  on  one  side,  fVom  democratic 
licence,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  most  glaring  abuses 
of  despotism.  I  therefore  ask  myself  if  we  ought  not  to 
impose  a  silence  upon  our  antipathies,  and  submit  with- 
out murmur  to  a  necessary  policy,  and  one  which,  after 
all,  brings  to  nations  prepared  for  it  more  good  than 
evil.  It  is  true  that,  hitherto,  this  new  and  wise  form 
of  government  has  only  been  able  to  establish  itself  by 
usurpation.  Perhaps  these  fiual  usurpations  have  been 
rendered  inevitable  by  preceding  errors. 

This  is  going  a  great  way  for  one  who  glories 
in  being  an  aristocrat,  and  who  considers  aristo- 
cracy the  great  bulwark  of  liberty, — alwa^'s  next, 
however,  to  an  independent  sacerdotal  order,  having 
its  root  in  Rome,  and  ramifying  over  the  whole 
world.  But  his  idea  of  a  pure  aristocracy  is  neither 
that  of  ancient  France  nor  modern  England.  It 
i^*  not  exactly  "  a  ]>rivilegetl  oilier,"  though  it  is 


to  have  hereditary  rights^  one  of  tiiem  being— to 
ffovem^^io  be  the  magistrates.  How  this  is  to  be 
reconciled  with  representative  government  ve  an 
not  informed. 

The  Marquis  was  very  glad  to  find  himself 
safely  out  of  the  Empire  of  the  Czar.  At  Til- 
sit he  began  to  breathe  freely — and,  indeed,  lie 
has  spent  much  breath  in  a  rather  wordy  rmtii 
which  yet  exhibits  both  sagacity  and  sabtlety,iDak- 
ing  due  allowance  for  the  prejudices  and  nltta-Gi- 
tholic  prepossessions  of  the  thinker.  Instead  of 
any  single  passage  of  this  recapitulation,  we  will 
better  exhibit  the  spirit  of  M.  de  Custine's  somewhat 
incoherent  opinions  and  outpourings,  by  stringisg 
together  a  few  of  those  epigrammatic  and  antithe' 
tical  sentences,  scattered  here  and  there  at  tandoni, 
by  which  he  tries  to  reveal  and  illustrate  the  getuot 
of  Russia,  and  its  probable  destinies. 

In  Russia,  I  was  deprived  of  all  the  scenes  of  nitue ; 
for  I  cannot  give  the  name  of  natnre  to  solitudes  mtJw&t 
one  picturesque  object, — to  seas,  lakes,  and  riven,  wbo» 
banks  are  on  a  level  with  the  water ;  to  marshes  witlmt 
bounds,  and  steppes  without  vegetation,  under  a  ^ 
without  light.  Those  plains  are  not,  indfl«d,  devoid  of  i 
kind  of  beauty ;  but  grandeur  without  grace  soon  h- 
tignes.  What  pleaanre  can  the  traveller  have  iu  tn- 
versing  immense  spaces,  whose  snifaoe  and  whose  hon»a 
are  always  destitute  of  feature  ! 

One  is  never  allowed  long  to  forget  that  the  tn- 

veller — the  cosmopolitan — is  a  native  of  **gay, 

sunny  France." 

In  Russia,  the  government  interferes  with  ever)  Ibi:^ 
and  vivifies  nothing.  In  that  immense  empire,  the  peo- 
ple, if  not  tranquil,  are  mute ;  death  hovers  over  all 
heads,  and  strikes  capriciously  whom  it  pleases.  3ba 
there  has  two  coffins— the  cradle  and  the  tomb.  Tk 
Russian  mothers  ought  to  weep  the  birth  more  thsn  tk 
death  of  their  ohildren. 

I  do  not  believe  that  suicide  is  common  there :  tk 
people  suffer  too  much  to  kill  themselves 

But  if  the  number  of  snioides  in  Russia  were  eTer.^ 
great,  no  one  would  know  it :  the  knowledge  of  namben 
is  a  privilege  of  the  Russian  police.  I  am  ignorant  whe- 
ther they  arrive  correct  before  the  eyes  of  the  Enpem; 
but  X  do  know  that  no  misfortune  is  published  undeilkH 
reign  until  he  has  consented  to  the  humiliating  ccnif^- 
sion  of  the  superiority  of  Providence.  Hie  pride  of  de.- 
potism  is  so  great  that  it  seeks  to  rival  tiie  power  »t 
God.  Monstrous  jealousy !  into  what  abeiratioos  \aA 
thou  not  plunged  princes  and  subjects !  TVbowill  diit 
to  love  truth — who  will  defend  it  in  a  country  whfit 
idolatry  is  the  principle  of  the  constitutira !  A  bmo 
who  can  do  everything  is  the  crowned  im^ersomfiotioB 
of  a  lie. 

It  will  be  nnderstood  that  I  am  not  now  speskiog  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  but  of  the  Emperor  of  Rossi*. 
We  often  hear  mention  made  of  customs  which  liait  ^"^ 
power :  I  have  been  struck  vrith  its  abuse,  bat  haTe  seiii 
no  remedy. 

In  the  eyes  of  real  statesmen,  and  of  all  practiel 
minds,  the  laws  are,  I  admit,  less  important  than  osr 
precise  logicians  and  political  philosophers  believe  tiieB; 
for  it  is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  applied  tlut  (l^ 
cides  the  life  of  the  people.  True ;  but  the  life  of  tb 
Russian  people  is  more  gloomy  than  that  of  anj  otkr 
of  the  European  nations ;  and  when  I  say  the  people*  1 
speak  not  only  of  the  peasants  attached  to  the  soil,  bat 
of  the  whole  empire 

The  Emperor  appears  to  me  little  disposed  to  1:t 
down  a  part  of  his  authority.  Let  him  suSsr,  ibeo,  tk 
responsibility  of  omnipotence :  it  is  the  first  ezpistioo  of 
the  political  lie  by  which  a  smgle  indiridaal  declart' 
himself  absolute  master  of  a  country,  and  iH-ffrntifti 
sovereign  of  the  thoughts  of  a  people. 

The  Kmperor  makes  or  suffers  to  be  wade,  or  all'>«'' 
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to  exist,  laws  (ezoase  the  application  of  this  sacred  name 
to  impioos  decrees^  which,  for  example,  permit  the  so- 
vereign to  declare  tliat  the  legitimate  children  of  a  man, 
legally  married,  have  no  father,  no  name ;  in  short,  that 
they  are  eiphen,  and  not  men.  And  am  I  to  be  for- 
bidden to  accuse  at  the  bar  of  Eorope  a  prince  who,  dis- 
tinguished and  superior  as  he  is,  consents  to  reign  with- 
out abolishing  sndi  a  law  I        .        .        .        . 

There  is  no  people  in  Russia :  there  is  an  Emperor, 
who  has  serfs,  and  there  are  courtiers,  who  haye  serfe 
al:9o ;  but  this  does  not  constitute  a  people. 

Social  life,  in  that  country,  is  a  permanent  conspiracy 
agiunst  the  truth. 

Russian  civilisation  is  still  so  near  its  source  that  it 
resembles  barbarism.  The  Russians  are  nothing  more 
than  a  conquering  community :  their  strength  does  not 
lie  in  mind,  but  in  war— that  is,  in  strata^m  and  fero- 
city.         

Without  a  middle  age— witiiout  ancient  associations 
— without  Catholicism — ^without  chiyaby  to  look  back 
upon — without  respect  for  their  word — always  Greeks 
of  the  Lower  Empire — polished,  like  the  Chinese,  by  set 
forms — ooarse,  or  at  least  indelicate,  like  the  Calmucs— 
dirty,  like  the  Laphuiders^beautiftil  as  the  angels~-r 
ignorant  as  sayages  (I  except  the  women,  and  a  few 
diplomatiBts)~«ttnning  as  the  Jews — intriguing  as  freed- 
men — ^gentle  and  graye  in  their  manners  as  the  Orientals 
— cruel  in  their  sentiments  as  barbarians — ^mockers  both 
by  nature  and  by  the  feeling  of  their  inferiority— light- 
minded  in  appearance  only^ — ^the  Russians  are  essen- 
tially fit  for  serious  affairs.  All  haye  the  requisite  dis- 
position for  acquiring  an  extraordinarily  acute  tact,  but 
none  are  magnanimous  enough  to  rise  aboye  finesse; 
and  they  haye  therefore  disgusted  me  with  that  £Mmlty, 
so  indispensable  to  those  who  wonld  live  among  them. 
With  their  continual  turoeUlanee  of  self,  they  seem  to 
me  the  men  the  most  to  be  pitied  on  earth.  This  police 
of  the  imagination  is  incessantly  leading  them  to  sacrifice 
their  sentiments  to  those  of  others :  it  is  a  negatiye  qua- 
lity which  excludes  positiye  ones  of  a  fiir  superior  char- 
acter ;  it  IB  the  liyefihood  of  ambitions  courtiers,  whose 
business  is  to  obey  the  yrill,  and  to  guess  the  impulses 
of  another,  but  who  would  be  scouted  should  they  oyer 
pretend  to  haye  an  impulse  of  their  own.  To  giye  an 
impulse  requires  genius ;  genius  is  the  tact  of  energy ; 
tact  is  ooly  the  genius  of  weakness.    The  Russians  are 

all  tact.    Grenius  acta^  tact  obseryes Under 

the  influence  of  this  talent  of  the  seraglio,  the  Russians 
are  impenetrable:  it  is  true  that  we  always  see  they 
are  oonoealing  something,  but  we  cannot  tell  what  they 
conceal,  and  this  is  suflicient  for  them. 

An  ambition  inordinate  and  immense, — one  of  those 
ambitions  which  could  only  possibly  spring  in  the  bosoms 
of  tlie  oppressed,  and  could  only  find  nourishment  in  the 
miseries  of  a  whole  nation,  ferments  in  the  heart  of  the 
Russian  people.  That  nation, — essentially  aggressiye, 
greedy  under  the  mfiuence  of  priyation^— expiates  be- 
forehand, by  a  debasing  submission,  the  design  of  exer- 
cising a  tyranny  oyer  other  nations :  the  glory,  the  riches 
'which  it  hopes  for,  console  it  for  the  disgrace  to  which 
it  submits.  To  purify  himself  from  the  foul  and  impious 
saerifiee  of  all  pnblie  and  personal  liberty,  the  slave, 
upon  his  knees,  dreams  of  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  man  who  is  adored  in  the  Emperor 
Nicholas — it  is  the  ambitious  master  of  a  nation  more 
ambitious  than  himself.        .... 

Russia  sees  in  Europe  a  prey  which  our  dissensions 
will,  sooner  or  later,  yield  to  it :  she  foments  anarchy 
among  us,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  a  corruption  which 
:3he  fayonrs  because  it  is  fkyourable  to  her  yiews.  It  is 
the  history  of  Poland  recommencing  on  a  larger  scale. 
J^'or  many  years  past  Paris  has  read  revolutionary  jour- 
nals paid  by  Rnada.  **  Europe,'*  they  say  at  Petersbuig, 
**  is  following  the  road  that  Poland  took :  she  is  ener- 
vating herself  by  a  yain  liberalism,  whilst  we  continue 
powerfiil  precisely  because  we  are  not  free.  Let  us  be 
patient  under  the  yoke ;  others  shall  some  day  pay  for 
uur  shame." 

The  views  that  I  reveal  here  may  appear  plijmerical 
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to  minds  engrossed  with  other  matters ;  their  truth  will 
be  recognised  by  every  man  initiated  in  the  march  of 
European  affairs,  and  in  the  secrets  of  cabinets,  during 

the  last  twenty  years 

The  monstrous  credit  of  Russia  at  Rome,  is  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  infiuence  against  which  I  would  have  us 
prepared.  Rome  and  Catholicism  have  no  greater,  no 
more  dangerous  enemy  than  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Sooner  or  later,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Greek  auto- 
cracy, schism  will  reign  alone  at  Constantinople;  and 
then  the  Christian  world,  divided  into  two  camps,  will 
recognise  the  wrong  done  to  the  Roman  Church  by  the 
political  blindness  of  its  head. 

In  defending  Poland,  the  people  of  Gi-eat  Britain 
imagined  that  liberty  and  national  independence 
were  to  be  defended ;  but  the  Marquis  de  Cusiine 
and  those  who  think  with  him,  see  chiefly  the  de- 
fence of  the  Catholic  Faith  and  Unity  from  the  at- 
tack, whether  of  Tark  or  Russ.  The  Holy  See  is 
seyerely  blamed  for  having  discouraged  Catholic 
Poland  in  *'  her  god-like  resistance  to  the  Greek 
policy ;"  or,  in  plainer  terms,  to  the  policy  of  the 
modem  head  of  the  Greek  Church — the  Czar. 
We  have  said  that  the  Puseyites  must  hail  this 
new  ally,  and,  to  a  certain  length,  so  must  priests 
of  every  order.  Having  reprobated  the  worldly 
policy  and  want  of  faith  shown  by  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  oracle  thus  proceeds : — 

But  patience  !  the  times  are  ripening ;  soon  every 
question  will  be  clearly  defined,  and  truth,  defended  by 
its  legitimate  champions,  will  regain  its  empire  over  the 
minds  of  nations.  Perhaps  the  struggle  which  is  pre- 
paring will  serve  to  convince  Protestants  of  an  essential 
truth,  which  I  have  already  more  than  once  dwelt  npon^ 
but  on  which  I  insist,  because  it  appears  to  me  the  only 
truth  necessary  to  expedite  the  reunion  of  all  Christian 
communities :  it  is  that  the  only  really  tne  priest  that 
eiusts  is  the  Catholic  priest.  Everywhere  else,  except 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  the  priest  is  subjected  to  other 
laws  and  other  lights  than  those  of  his  conscience  and 
his  doctrine.  One  trembles  on  seeing  the  inconsistencies 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as  the  abjectness  of 
the  Greek  Church  at  Petersburg :  when  hwoeristf  ceaua 
to  triumph  in  England,  the  grtaitr  part  of  the  kingdom 
miU  again  heeome  OOkolic,  The  Church  of  Rome  has 
alone  saved  the  purity  of  faith  by  defending  throughout 
the  earth,  with  sublime  generosity,  with  heroic  patience, 
with  inflexible  conviction,  the  independence  of  sacerdotal 
power  against  the  usurpations  of  temporal  sovereignties. 
Wheie  is  the  Church  which  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be 
lowered  by  the  different  governments  of  the  earth  to  the 
rank  of  a  pious  police  !  There  is  but  one,  one  only — the 
Catholic  Church ;  and  that  liberty  which  she  has  pre- 
served at  the  cost  of  the  blood  of  her  martyrs,  is  an 
eternal  principle  of  life  and  power.  The  future  is  her 
own,  because  she  has  kept  herself  pure  from  alloy.  Let 
Protestantism  agitate  and  divide,— to  do  so  is  the  very 
principle  of  its  nature  ;  let  sects  quarrel  and  dispute,— 
this  is  their  vocation:  the  Catholic  Church  waits  ! . . . . 

The  Greco-Russian  clergy  have  never  been,  and  never 
will  be,  anything  more  than  a  militia  dressed  in  a  uni- 
form rather  different  from  that  of  the  secular  troops  of 
the  empire.        , 

War  is  going  to  break  out  between  philosophy  and 
fkith,  between  politics  and  religion,  between  Protestant- 
ism and  Catholicism ;  and  the  banner  raised  by  France 
in  this  gigantic  struggle  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  world, 
of  the  Churoh,  and,  above  all,  of  France  herself. 

Enough  of  tWs  prophesying,  and  of  a  work 
which,  after  all,  rather  tells  us  what  a  cultivated 
French  gentleman,  who  represents  one  phase  of  the 
spirit  of  his  country  and  of  Europe,  thinks  of 
Russia,  than  what  that  colossal  empire  is,  and 
whither  the  cunept  of  events  is  drifting  it. 
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In  thia  norel  Mn.  Qoxt  hM  aasmned  a  more 
direct  and  definite  moral  parpoM  than  in  wmt  of 
her  late  productions.  No  one,  thongh  with  a 
much  narrower  scope  of  obtervation  than  that 
which  this  brilliant  and  charming  writer  com- 
mands, can,  for  the  laet  twentj  years^  have  noted 
the  social  misery^  the  meanness,  degradation,  and 
actual  soul-tainting  crime  which  are  attributable 
to  the  complicated  causes  which  she  lays  bare  in  this 
atoiy,  without  feeling  that  the  follies  and  vices  of  the 
commercial  aristocracy,  though  nearly  unwhipt  of 
literary  justice,  deeerre  exposure  and  censure  quite 
as  muchas  the  follies  andyices  of  the  hereditary  aria* 
tocracy .  To  e£Fect  her  object, Mrs.  Crorehas  ^pt  out 
of  the  enchanted  circles  of  the  fEishionable  world,  in 
which  she  is  too  often  spell-bound ;  and,  instead  of 
the  haute  noblene  of  the  Court,  sought  her  hero 
in  a  lower  sphere— «mong  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Merchant  Princes  of  London. 

The  inevitably  downward  course  of  the'paltry 
and  low  ambition  which,  step  by  step,  faniiliarizes 
the  soul  with  the  most  corroding  vices, — ^thoee  of  the 
spirit, — ^and  which,  having  teinted  the  whole  man, 
spreads,  through  his  means,  misery,  ending  in  shame 
and  ruin  to  all  around  him,  is  sttiki&gly  exemplified 
in  the  life  of  Hamlyn  th£  Banker.  His  history, 
in  ito  leading  traits,  must  recall  that  of  more  than 
one  fallen  idol  in  the  temple  of  the  Money-changers. 
One  might,  indeed,fancy  that  Mrs.  Gore  disliked  (he 
profession  abstractly,  and  on  moral  considerations; 
as  the  most  intellectual  of  her  female  characters, 
the  energetic  and  generous-minded  Ellen  8omerS| 
not  contented  with  denouncing  the  tempers  and 
habite  which  Mammon-worship,  speculating  with 
the  means  of  others,  and  sordid  rapacity  minister- 
ing to  reekless  yet  systematisid  extravagance  en- 
gender, makee  it  a  condition  of  her  acceptance  of 
the  Banker's  son,  to  whom  she  ie  warmly  atteched, 
that  he  shall  not  enter  hi6  father's  establishment. 
In  ft  **  neat"  dedication  to  Sir  John  Dean  Paul,  Mrs. 
Gore,  however,  diselaime  th#  idea  of  attecking  the 
powerftil  class,  in  which,  l^rAottally,  and  of  here* 
ditary  right,  he  ranks  so  high.  Her  portraiture  is 
of  an  individual — of  the  man  Hamlyn  the  Banker 
—-in  whom  is  conjoined  all  the  failings  especially 
incident  to  the  vocation  in  the  present  stete  of 
English  society,  in  a  land  of  eoHes,  from  which  in- 
dividuals are  for  ever  struggling  to  escape  to 
the  cast$  above  their  own.  In  what  manner  she 
has  pointed  her  moral  while  adorning  the  tale^ 
it  is  now  our  business  to  show,  without  interfering 
with  the  original  work  more  than  is  unavoidable. 

The  house  of  Hamltn  &  Co.  was  celebrated 
for  ite  respmstMUfy,  and  the  ioUdity  of  ite 
commercial  foundation.  Mr.  Hamlyn  succeeded 
his  father;  but  the  bank  was  of  much  older 
date.  He  had,  as  a  sleeping  partner,  his  cou- 
sin, Mr.  Bernard  Hamlyn,  a  weak-minded,  self- 
indulgent  invalid,  who  lived  in  the  country,  and 
fancied  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to 
receive,  in  quarterly  payments,  the  six  thotisaild 
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a-year  for  which  he  neither  toiled  nor  ^ua. 
Hamlyn  the  Banker,  the  acting  partnir,  ^imim 
reigned  supreme  in  Lombard  Street,  and  wu  bii 
own  sole  privy  counsdlor.    He  had  long  leqiundta 
be  so.  The  Hamlyns,  though  great  and  ancient  mo* 
neyed  men  in  thecity,  were  compaxatiTdysmftllaad 
modem  country  gentlemen  in  WarwiekJiiiB.  And 
the  first  cause,  the  top-root  of  the  min  and  dit* 
grace  of  Hamlyn  the  Banker,  was  the  vulgu  Am- 
bition of  his  father  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
county  familiee— to  vie  iasplendoarandluxoiy  vith 
the  aristocratic  houses,  and  especially  withtlulrf 
Lord  Vernon  of  the  Hyde.    Iliese  tastes  and  upi- 
rations  he  had,  together  with  the  estate  of  Don 
Park,  and  the  banking  esUblishment  in  Lombud 
Street,  bequeathed  to  tiieson,  whowas  tobnildip 
the  house  which  he  had  founded,  and  tiannnit  tin 
name  of  Hamlyn  ennobled  to  posterity.   If  Hao- 
lyn  had  any  one  strong  human  afiectbn,  it  was  filiil 
love,  even  mingled  with  reverence^  for  the  Uikt 
who  had  accomplished  so  much  in  the  sphmrf 
their  common  ambition.  In  progress  of  time,  xm- 
thing  like  affectionfor  his  own  eldest  8oil,asti«Hun- 
lyn  who  was  to  continue  both  the  house  in  London 
and  the  ftanllf  in  the  county,  gained  a  plaee  iai 
heart  otherwise  cold,  hollow,  and  narrow—the  dii- 
tortedgrowthofaloDgcourseofsystematicdeceptioD. 

The  story  opens  with  a  fine  description  of 
Ovington  parish,  a  rich  Warwickshire  landicapi^ 
and  ite  threa  ddmafaie:  tha  Hyde,  the  noUi 
and  historical  ancitot  residence  of  theTernoiu; 
Burlbgton  Manor,  the  seat  of  a  deceased  ba- 
roneti  whose  in£ant  heir  was  now  in  lUl}'i 
driven  with  his  widowed  mother  into  exile  bj 
the  arte  of  the  trustee  fbr  the  minor— the  Bankn ; 
and  ^an  Park,  oil  whieh  the  fbrmer  Haml^  hid 
built  a  house  in  a  etyle  of  magnificence  which  ex- 
cited either  the  jealousy  or  the  envy  of  all  the  oU 
county  families.  By  one  of  those  startling  ipee«- 
lationa  in  the  eariy  half  of  the  last  centurj,  whkh 
created  or  extinguished  millloil&  the  first  Hamlvt 
had  been  sudde^y  enriched.  He  then  bought  t)» 
estete  of  Dean,  and  endoeed  the  Park,  kvaof  ^ 
son,  the  flather  of  the  present  propric^j  to  bviU 
the  family  mansion,  in  proportion  to  the  ettent  ef 
the  estete*  But  people  never  do  buUd  on  this  mo- 
derate plant  their  pride  will  not  let  them,  if  their 
neighbours  and  their  arohitecte  would.  The  Itfd 
Vernon  of  that  day  was  not  a  hau^ty  ariitoen*, 
like  his  pompous  and  shallow  succettor :  he  was  a 
simple,  sociable  man,  who  thought  leas  of  the  it- 
quiremente  of  hie  position,  than  his  own  wanit^' 
some  one  to  gossip  with,  and  so,— • 

United  to  Hamlyn  of  Dean  by  the  bea^  ef  ee>it7 
nelghbouMhip,  via,,  te  preserre  fbxes,  P«>»*®**J2i 
passers,  and  blunderbttSa  poachers, for  the  *««•*•[ "j 
commonity,— the  moment  the  banker  begia  to  kaS*!"* 
peer  began  to  beset  him  with  evil  coaaseL 

"  There  is  nothing  mofe  Mistaken  than  te  itifli  rf^ 
self  in  the  proportions  of  yonr  rooms,  the  ■■■JfJ 
your  bed-rooms,  or  tbo  accommodation  ef  yow  <**» 
for  the  value  of  a  trifle  of  brick  and  mertarl'*  •»■[• 
"  A  couple  of  thousand  pounds,  more  or  letf,  eom*  ^ 
the  difitsrence  between  an  indiArent  honse  aad  a^^^ 
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AeMng  An  ihii  prinoipldi  old  Hunlyn  pnfemd  build* 
ing  one  tbftt  mm  exoelleni)  and  completing  his  establiili- 
ment  on  the  model  of  that  of  Lord  Vernon ;  and  the 
ooneequenee  was  that,  when  the  new  fkmily  mansion  of 
the  Hamlyns  oame  to  be  disonssed  at  jnstiee-meetingBy 
turnpike-meetings,  and  4iuarter  sessions,  the  smaller 
squires  of  the  neighbourhood  yentnred  to  predict  that, 
on  the  death  of  the  old  banker  and  diTision  of  his  pro- 
perty. Dean  Park  would  proTe  too  much  for  his  son. 
Old  Gratwyoke  of  Gratwycke  House  quoted  from  Baoon 
that  »  house  with  wiugs  oftentimes  flies  away  with  an 
estate;  while  Mr.  Barrow  of  Alderiiam  jocosely  christen- 
ed the  banker's  Iblly,  **  the  Lombard  Street  Qrmeau." 

The  real  magnifioent  Ormeau  was  the  great  du- 
cal seat  of  the  province.  It  held  aloof  from  Bean 
Park,  but  not  with  the  haughty  insolence  of  the 
saooeasor  of  theneighbourly  old  Lord  Vernon.  If  the 
Temarka  of  Gratwyoke  reached  the  ean  of  the  bank- 
er, he  did  not  early  profit  by  them.  While  still  a 
gay,  young  man,  untainted  by  Mammon,  he  mar- 
ried for  loTO— or  what  took  its  fair  semblance — a 
girl  who^  haying  only  ten  thousand  pounds  of  for- 
tune, passed  in  the  moneyed  circles  of  London  for 
penniless ;  and  when  his  father  died,  the  Insulting 
sarmises  of  his  aristocratic  neiglibouisliaving  stung 
him  to  the  soul,— 

So  ftjr  from  abandonlug  Dean  Park,  or  allowing  the 
admirable  charitable  foundations  created  by  his  parents 
to  decay,  Richard  Hamlyn,  as  has  been  already  adyan- 
eed,  increased  rather  than  diminished  the  liberality  of 
his  housekeeping ;  and  by  the  admirable  discipline  kept 
up  in  his  establishment^kitehen,  stables,  farm^^nay, 
eyen  in  the  Ikmily  circle/— was  enabled  to  maintain  his  po- 
sition in  the  county,  head  and  front  with  the  Vemons  of 
the  Hyde,  and  the  Borlingtons  of  Burlington  Manor.  No* 
body  had  any  ftirther  right  to  say  that  the  old  banker  had 
oTer-built  himself.  The  only  change  for  the  worse  percep- 
tible in  the  household,  was  in  the  spirits  of  its  master. 

When  the  hospitable  old  Lord  Vernon  died,  after 
keeping  his  son  out  of  the  estate  for  a  most  unrea- 
sonable length  of  years,  the  Hyde  was  deserted ; 
or  when  the  great  man,  with  his  insolent  dame 
and  ultra-fa^onable  daughter  did  arrive,  the 
ancient  squirearchy  felt  the  kind  of  notice  bestowed 
on  them  an  insult,  and  consulted  their  own  dignity 
in  forgetting  the  existence  of  the  Hyde.    But-» 

Such  was  not  the  case  with  Richard  Hamlyn.  He 
could  not  at  once  renounce  the  ambition  in  which  he 
had  been  bom  and  nurtured,  of  liying  on  a  friendly  foot- 
ing with  the  Vemons.  He  fancied  that  the  intimacy 
had  giyen  him  importance  with  his  wift's  family^ — ^with 
his  city  connexions^ — ^with  the  county^ — ^with  the  world ; 
and  wheneyer  Lord  and  Lady  Vernon  were  in  War- 
wickflhire,  smarted  seyerely  under  the  undisguised  ne- 
glects of  the  Hyde. 

But  while  the  London  banker  continued  to  hunger 
and  thirst  after  the  notice  of  the  great  people  who  had 
withdrawn  the  light  of  their  countenance,  the  rest  of 
the  country  neighbours  were  satisfied  to  enlist  their 
sympathies  in  the  long  illness  and  early  death  of  Sir 
Roger  Burlington,  and  the  arrival  of  a  successor  at  the 
Manor.  A  thousand  wild  surmises  went  forth,  touching 
the  new  lessee, — the  stnmge  Nabob, — the  rich  widower, 
— ^who,  if  too  old  to  marry  again,  was  at  least  of  an  age 
to  die  and  be  succeeded  in  h&  fortune. 

Hamlyn  the  banker  had  already  decided  that 
this  heir  should  be  his  elder  son,  the  representative 
of  his  family.  The  Nabob,  (Colonel  Hamilton,)  the 
new  tenant  of  Burlington  Manor,  had  for  many 
years,  while  vigorously  shaking  the  pagoda-tree, 
heen  a  valuable  and  honoured  constituent  of  the 
house  of  Hamlyn  the  Banker,  to  which  he  had 
been  attracted,  in  India,  by  seeing  its  name  flour- 
ii^hing  at  the  head  of  every  public  charity.  To  Mr. 


Hamlyns  cam  had  his  children  been  aont.  The 
Colonel  had  survived  them  all ;  and  now,  wealthyi 
childless,  and  relationless,  had  come  back,  after  a 
fifty  years'  exile,  knowing  no  one  in  Engluid,  save 
those  kind  and  friendly  Hamlyns,  of  whose  holi* 
day  hospitalities  his  sons  had  written  so  warmly  to 
India.  With  Hamlyn  and  his  gentle  wife,  the 
boys  had  found  their  home  during  their  school 
vacations ;  and  thither  the  elder  had  brought  hk 
bride,  after  Hamlyn  had,  from  selfish  motiven^ 
employed  the  most  unfair  means  to  prevent  the 
union  of  the  hour  of  the  Nabob  with  a  lovely  but 
penniless  girl,  who  possessed,  he  suspected,  pene- 
tratioii  sufficient  to  see  through  his  schemes,  and 
strength  of  character  to  counteract  them.  The 
young  husband,  originally  of  a  fragile  constitntiofii 
did  not  long  survive  the  marriage  in  which 
he  had  been  baffled.  The  germ  of  disease  had 
been  developed  by  the  persecution  which  he  had 
undergone  from  Hamlyn,  who^  while  pretending 
to  be  the  devoted  friend  of  the  family  of  Hamilton, 
— ^the  guardian  of  its  honour  and  interests^ — ^had 
thus  destroyed  its  last  hope.  Colonel  Hamilton,  s 
frank,  warm-hearted,  unsuspicious  old  soldier,  who 
had  gone  to  India  a  boy,  and,  in  warmth,  and  gufle- 
lessness  of  heart,  returned  one,  fondly  beUeved  Ham« 
lyn  his  best  friend,  and  his  wisest  adviser,  as  he  was 
(Jmost  his  only  tie  in  England.  For  the  widowed 
daughter-in-law,  whose  marriage  he  had  been  led 
to  oppose,  was  stlQ  in  Italy,  whither  she  had  attended 
her  dying  husband ;  and  though  clinging  to  all  that 
now  remained  of  "  his  dear  Robert^"  the  old  man 
feared  that  Ellen's  heart  must  be  dosed  against 
one  who  had  treated  her  ungenerously,  though  in 
ignorance.  Hitherto,  the  only  great  object  in  life 
with  Colonel  Hamilton,  in  his  solitary  exile,  had 
been  to  amass  money ;  but  not  money  for  its  own 
sake ;  nor  money  like  the  Banker's — ill-won.  He 
had,  in  a  remote  station,  no  temptation  to  spend, 
and  he  longed  to  return  to  that  native  land  which  his 
dreams  painted  so  fair,  and  so  delusively ;  and  to 
enrich  his  children.  They  were  all  gone  before 
him ;  and  after  his  pecuniary  affairs, — ^the  invest* 
ment  of  his  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  had 
been  arranged  by  Hamlyn,  the  I^abob  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  himself  more  lonely  and  isolated  in  the 
heart  of  London,  than  at  his  distant  station  In 
India  ;  when  Heaven  sent  him  a  resource  in  the 
Banker's  wife,  a  gentle,  placid,  and  quietly-endur*' 
ing  woman,  formed  for  better  things,  and  tiie  eilent 
victim  of  her  cold,  cautious,  scheming,  and  heart- 
less husband ;  and  in  the  banker's  young  daugh- 
ters, who  were  still  under  the  care  of  a  prim 
governess^  but  nevertheless  delightful  playmates 
for  the  kind-hearted  old  gentleman,  whose  warmth 
of  nature  nothing  could  chill,  whose  buoyant  cheer- 
fulness nothing  long  repress;  who  is,  indeed, 
the  relief  and  the  ornament  of  the  story.  His 
shrewd  simplicity,  and  elementary  manner  of  see* 
ing  everything,  is  as  available  for  the  moral  objects 
and  philosophy  of  the  tale,  as  is  his  hohkimiU  In 
enlivening  it.    But  let  him  appear. 

As  if  he  could  not  make  too  much  haste  in  seeuring 
himself  a  footing  in  his  native  country,  he  concluded  a 
hasty  bargain  for  a  commodious  house  in  Portland 
Place ;  and,  for  some  weeks,  amused  himself  and  enrich* 
ed  the  upholsterers  by  the  effort  of  fumishiog. 
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bat  n6  VboabT  wu  all  tmnged  Mi  wluifc  appeued  to 
biB  friends  the  HamlyuB  the  most  oorafbrtable  and  libenl 
footing,  than  the  Colonel,  for  want  of  further  occupa- 
tion, began  to  grumble.  Day  after  day  did  he  make  his 
appearance  at  their  house  in  Cayendish  Square,  with 
some  complaint  against  the  climate  or  onstoms  of  the 
aietropolis ! — 

Luckily,  he  was  far  from  a  peerish  grumbler.  He  was 
a  laughing  rather  than  a  crying  philosopher ;  and  ban- 
tered his  own  fkstidiousness  so  good-humonredly,  that 
Mrs.  Hamlyn,  to  whom,  during  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band in  the  city,  his  complaints  were  usually  confided, 
was  &r  more  amused  than  wearied  by  his  Chapter  of 
Lamentations. 

•*  Betwixt  ourselves,  my  good  lady,"  said  he,  after  en- 
sconcing himself  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire-side,  one 
gloomy  morning  in  January,  when  the  leafless  trees  in 
Carendish  Square  looked  as  grim  and  ghastly  thzongh 
the  fog  as  the  spectral  forms  of  Ossian's  heroes, — **  ^- 
iwizt  ourselves,  I  own  myself  pla^uily  disappointed  in 
this  Lon*on  of  yours  1  The  few  first  days  in  any  coun- 
try are  a  sad  take  ioi — ^more  especially  in  one's  native 
land,  after  fifty  years' absence.  The  excitement  of  find- 
ing one's  self  among  fellow-creatures  of  one's  own  creed 
and  complexion,  and  hearing  spoken  around  one  the  lan- 
guage of  one's  boyhood, — ^uie  lai^j;uage  in  which  one's 
parents  pronounced  their  blessing  on  one's  head  at  part- 
ing/— is  apt  to  bring  tears  into  one's  eyes  that  blind 
them  to  other  matters.  At  first  I  thought  I  could 
never  see  enough  of  busy,  prosperous  Iion'on;  and  I 
vow  to  my  Mi&er  there  were  moments  when  I  could 
have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  Imeel  down  and  kiss 
the  sooty  earth  under  my  feet,  (old  blockhead  that  I 
was  I )  beoanse  it  was  that  of  Old  England.  Bu^  at  a 
week's  end.  Ma'am,  I  began  to  see  clearer.  After  I'd 
been  knocked  about  a  bit,  and  jeered  by  the  Cockneys 
every  time  I  ventured  to  adc  a  question,  or  put  my  nose 
out  of  doors  in  a  coat  or  waistcoat  difibring  in  cut  from 
those  of  the  weekly  frwhion-mongers,  I  recognised  the 
folly  of  giving  way  to  such  warm  emotions  among  a  race 
of  folks  who  dare  not  yield  to  a  single  natural  impulse, 
from  fear  of  what  their  finer  neighbours  may  be  thinking 
of  *cm." 

**  It  is  true  the  forms  of  social  life  are  somewhat  rigid- 
ly maintained  among  us,"  observed  the  banker's  wife, 
tftitohing  placidly  on  at  her  monotonous  carpet-work. 

"  Rigidly,  indeed,— for  a  country  that  calls  itself  the 
Land  of  Liberty ! "  retorted  the  old  Colonel.  *<  I'd  as 
soon  live  in  a  wax-work  show,  as  among  such  stufl'ed 
puppets  as  this  sort  of  formality  engenders^— men  in 
buckram — ^men  in  armour^— that  is,  men  of  straw  I  Your 
good  husband,  (who  has  my  interests  at  heart  as  if  they 
were  his  own,)  finds  me  a  mighty  stubborn  scholar,  I 
faucy,  in  the  grand  art  of  modem  politeness !  .  .  . 
My  friend  Hamlyn  thinks  it  a  matter  of  kindness  to 
be  always  setting  me  right  about  little,  idle,  empty, 
frissy  ceremonies  of  society,  concerning  which,  'twixt 
you  and  I,  my  dear  Ma'am,  I  care  not  a  button  I  When 
I  propose  anything  he  thinks  out  of  the  common,  by 
Way  of  making  those  about  me  comfortable,  or  myself 
li*PP7>  he's  sure  to  remind  me  that  *  such  is  not  the  cus- 
tom of  this  country,'  or,  that  *  'tis  contrary  to  the  usages 
of  the  world.'  Bless  your  heart!  I've  lived  too  long 
where  the  usages  of  the  world  were  of  no  account,  to 
submit  patiently  to  the  thraldom  of  a  network  of  eopper- 
lace  and  spangles  I  God  forbid  I  should  behave  myself 
like  a  Hottentot.  But  I  can't  fancy  that  Hamlyn's  fa- 
vourite '  world '  would  have  gone  on  a  jot  the  worse  had 
you  brought  your  girls  to  dine  with  me  on  Tuesday :  or 
if  I'd  persisted  in  giving  up  my  back-parlour  for  the  use 
of  my  man  Johnston  and  his  wife,  who  in  Indy  were  not 
used  to  mope  away  their  days  in  cellars  I " 

Mrs.  Hamlyn,  without  Buying  how  much  she 
herself  lired  under  constraint,  pleaded  that  the  girls 
were  still  in  the  school-room.  They  did  not  ev«n 
dine  with  their  parents. 

*  So  much  the  worse.  Ma'am — so  much  the  worse, — 
one  of  the  very  thiiiga  I  complain  of!  Little  more  than 
autccn,  indeed !— Why,  in  ludy  sh^'d  bo  a  wife  by  this 


time — periiaps  a  mothet.  And  not  allowed  to  diantiie 
meals  of  her  parents  t — ^not  permitted  to  dine  vitli  ber 
fkther's  old  friend! — ^Always  with  the  governes-ftl- 
ways  at  her  studies ! — ^What's  the  nse  of  sach  exoeaof 
edication  for  young  ladies,  pray,  unless  to  teach  Wu 
play  their  parts  prettily  in  society !  And  how  the  deuce 
is  a  girl  ever  to  learn  to  become  a  woman,  if  exelndad 
from  the  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  till,  wiQioit 
knowing  her  eue,  the  curtain  suddenly  draws  up,  ud 

she  fin£  herself  alone  upon  the  stage! 

The  long  and  the  short  of  these  wise  regnlatioiu  is,  Ual 
such  rule-and-oompass  worik  in  the  bosom  of  fiunilies  u 
making  away  vrith  everything  like  warmth  of  feelii^ 
and  shrivelling  up  social  interest  into  a  manuil  ef  eti- 
quette  I'm  sadly  disappointed !    Tre  so 

family  left  of  my  own,  the  more's  the  pity ;  an<i,  beiog 
fond  of  young  people,  'twas  a  comfort  to  me,  in  ictsn- 
ing  to  this  country,  to  think  of  surrounding  nyeelf  witk 
innocent,  happy  Abces ;— if  not  those  of  my  own  kith  and 
kin,  at  least  the  kith  and  kin  of  my  friends.  And  what') 
the  end  on't!  I  vow  to  my  Maker  I  was  notmoR 
lonesome  in  my  bungalow  at  Ghazerapore,  thsa  in  if 
fine,  showy,  comfortable,  comfortless  house  in  Portlin) 
Place  1  Most  of  my  acquaintance  in  Lon'on  ue  ski  o( 
business,  tied  down  to  their  occupations ;  and  as  to  the 
ladies,  my  fHend  Hamlyn  gave  me  a  broad  hint,  t'other 
night  over  our  claret,  that  'Usn't  the  custom  of  wkti; 
calls  the  world,  for  gentlemen  to  indulge  in  too  freqoent 
morning  calls.  ....  The  consequence  of  thk  last 
piece  of  schooling  of  Hamlyn's  will  be  to  troible  joa 
twice  as  often  with  my  company.  He  well  knows  job 
are  the  only  folks  in  Lon'on  with  whom  I'm  on  aij* 
thing  like  a  friendly  footing;  and  at  the  snail's-pace 
rate  at  which  acquaintances  are  made  in  this  oosftud- 
ed  foggy  metropolis,  I  shall  have  leisure  to  die  and  ^ 
eatacombed  in  one  or  t'other  of  the  new  cemetcriesileiif 
afore  I've  brought  myself  to  more  than  a  distant  bew 
with  my  next-door  neighbours." 

**  The  vast  extension  of  society  in  London,"  obeerreii 
Mrs.  Hamlyn,  her  habitual  serenity  unmflled  by  the  n- 
hemence  of  her  companion,  **  has  necessitated  a  degree 
of  caution  in  the  formation  of  intimacy  which,  to  peiwn^ 
habituated  to  the  sociability  of  a  colony,  may  appear 
coldness  and  reserve.  But  an  intimacy  once  cnttevl 
soon  ripens  into  friendship ;  and  the  friendditp,  obi:« 
really  matured,  ripens  and  brings  forth  finit,  as  inkri- 
tance  from  generation  to  generation." 

**  So  much  the  better  fbr  those  who  have  patieaee  to 
wait  so  long.  But  my  heart's  not  like  an  aloe,  mj  d«sr 
Ma'am,  that  wants  a  hundred  years  to  bring  it  ict« 
bloom." 

The  Colonel's  heart  was  in  perennial  bloom,  or 
lather,  like  the  orange-tree,  it  bore  fruit,  buds,  aiKl 
blossoms  all  at  once.  He  was  already  sick  of  look- 
ing at  his  cA^irmtn^  house,  and  his  ^'eternal"  damask 
curtains  and  rose- wood  tables,  and  out  of  his  win- 
dows at  the  outside  of  other  people's  houses,  vb^ 
would  be  affronted,  he  believed,  if  he  chucked  tbeir 
children  under  the  chin,  if  he  met  them  on  bt^ 
morning  walks. 

"  When  evening  draws  on,  and  Aiy  house  is  shot  io  fir 
the  night,"  resumed  the  Colonel,  **  with  nobody  botpoff 
Pincher  and  me  to  keep  each  other  company,  1  so*'' 
times  ask  myself  what  crime  I've  committed  to  be  tbt" 
condemned  to  a  solitary  cell ;  and  whether  I'm  reallM* 
home,  and  really  in  the  Old  Enghmd  that  calls  itself  bO 
hospitable ! "  ^ 

**  But  why  not  spend  your  evenings  with  nf"*^ 
manded  Mrs.  Hamlyn,  in  all  sincerity. 

<*  Why,  so  I  do,  as  often  as  ray  consdenee  wiU  allt^- 
I'm  aware,  of  course,  that  poor  Hamlyn  woold  fu  lat*' 
eigoy  his  leisure  undisturbed,  with  his  wife  and  &BiIf> 
than  be  taken  up  at  backjpunmon,  night  after  nigbt,  br 
a  tiresome  old  ftsUow,  always  pumping  him  for  tf^ 
and  vrith  none  to  offer  in  return.  Why,  my  dear  Mai^ 
even  Qniddie,  the  apot'cary,  shirks  me,  when  I  ^7 
an  embargo  on  him  more  than  twice  a-wwk !  T^?" 
1  make  the  most  of  my  rheumatics,  purely  to  tie««  ^•' 
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an  hoilr*B  cliit-cTiat  with  liim,  of  an  afiernoon,->wheii  I 
try  to  coax  him  into  stopping  dinner,  forBOOth,  he  puts 
on  a  demnre,  family-man-ish  sort  of  face,  and  tells  me, 
*  Mrs.  Q.  is  expecting  him  at  home  I  >  *' 

Mrs.  Hamlyn  inclined  her  face  closer  oyer  her  work, 
to  conceal  an  inyoluntary  smile  at  this  desolate  picture 
of  the  dtnation  of  a  man  of  fifteen  thousand  a-year, 
thrown  oyer  by  an  nxorioas  apothecary.  But  scarcely 
had  the  smile  arisen,  when  it  subsided  to  sadness.  Well 
did  she  remember  the  time  when,  on  her  translation 
flnom  her  own  eheerfhl  home  to  the  cold  formal  house- 
hold of  the  banker  in  Cayendish  Square,  she  felt  nearly 
as  lonely  as  the  old  Indian.  Habit  had  become  second 
nature  to  her.  She  was  now  tamed  down  into  apathy, 
by  the  long  uneyentfhl  mornings,  and  tadtum  titf-d-iiUi, 
completing  the  day ;  and  though  few  women  would  haye 
more  enjoyed  unrestrained  intercourse  with  her  chilchren, 
she  had  long  resigned  herself  to  the  methodical  order 
imposed  by  the  baiJcer,  of  seeing  them  at  stated  periods 
decreed  by  the  wisdom  ef  the  head-nurse  and  goyemess, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  clockwork  arrangements 
of  their  meals,  exercise,  and  education.  .  .  .  Pro- 
found sympathy  arose,  accordingly,  in  the  bosom  of  Mrs. 
Hamlyn,  as  she  reflected  how  thoroughly  she  had  sub- 
dued her  impulses  of  feeling,  and  silenced  her  own 
repinings;  while  the  gray-headed  man  before  her,  though 
his  threescore  years  were  accomplished,  had  his  lesson 
yet  to  learn. 

**  1  cannot  help  fearing,  my  dear  Sir,"  she  obseryed, 
at  the  dose  of  a  few  moments'  silence,  '^  that  you  haye 
been  predpitate  in  settUng  in  town.  In  the  country, 
the  bond  of  good  neighbourship  still  subsists.  In  the 
country,  you  would  haye  found  interests  in  your  property 
to  occupy  your  time.  I  sadly  fear  you  will  neyer  be 
quite  happy  in  town." 

"  By  George,  I*m  beginning  to  think  so  too  I — though 
to  be  sure,  in  Indy,  the  thing  I  used  to  dread  most  for 
my  old  age  was  the  seclusion  of  a  lonesome  country- 
house.  Betwixt  ourseWes,  my  dear  Ma'am,  IVe  had 
enough  and  to  spare  of  my  own  company.  Mine  has 
been  a  curious  life.  I  married  for  loye.  I'll  tell  you 
the  whole  story  some  day  or  another,  when  I'm  in  better 
spirits, — suffice  it  now  that  I  married  for  loye.  Nothing 
very  wonderful  in  tkcU,  you'll  say ;  but  you  may  perhaps 
account  it  worth  mention  that  thirty  yean  of  wedded 
life  didn't  lessen  the  mutual  affection  which  first  insti- 
gated the  imprudence.  Mary  and  I  had  but  one  head 
and  heart  between  us.  We  liyed  in  a  remote  district, 
wholly  out  of  reach  of  society,  and  so  neyer  fretted  after 
it,  or  anything  else.  No  little  mortifications  or  heart- 
burnings, to  create  unkind  feelings  on  either  side ;  no 
meddlesome  friends  to  make  miscUef ;  nobody  to  con- 
fide in,  but  each  other ;  nobody  to  dress  for,  talk  for, 
think  for,  feel  for,  pretend  for,  but  each  other.  Life  lay 
plain  and  straight  afore  us.  All  our  object  was  to  be 
frugal  and  grow  rich  as  quick  as  we  could,  that  we 
might  return  to  our  natiye  country,  and  enjoy  ourseWes 
'with  our  children. 

**  We  had  four — ^poor  things ! — ^who  were  packed  off 
to  Europe  to  be  reared  and  edicated,  which  was  our 
only  trouble.  But  there  was  no  remedy,  and  people 
5^>on  reconcile  themselyes  to  what  is  irremediable.  Mary 
and  I  loyed  each  other  only  the  more  when  thus  left 

alone  together."     . 

**  I  laid  her  in  the  graye,"  resumed  Colonel  Hamilton, 
In  a  yoioe  broken  by  sobs.  "  My  companion  for  thirty 
years, — my  companion,  I  may  say,  in  the  wilderness, — 
with  whom  I  luui  neyer  exchanged  one  angry  word  or 
resentfbl  feeling  ! — Poor  Mary  ! — ^My  grief  for  her  was 
very  different  from  what  I  had  felt  for  the  boys.  That 
she  had  been  there  to  alleyiate  I  But  everything  went 
with  A^— everything--eyerything !" 

Mrs.  Hamlyn  respected  in  silence  the  grief  of  the 

good  old  man ''It  seemed  like 

losing  sight  of  all  my  happier  recollections,  to  turn  my 
back  on  the  place  where  we  had  abided  together.  The 
old  honse  and  gardens  at  Ghaaerapore  were  frtU  of  her. 
There  had  our  children  been  bom  to  VA—there  had  I 
wiped  the  last  moisture  from  her  fbce.  My  poor  dear 
wife  !    Tl)«  natives  adored  her ;  she  was  a  ^ecopd  pro- 


yidence  in  the  village.  Here,  no  one  eyer  heard  her 
name.  I  spoke  of  her  one  day  to  Qniddle,— spoke  of 
her  as  I  am  speaking  now,— and  the  Jackass  told  me  I 
was  lowy  and  advised  a  dose  of  sal-volatile  I 

Such  was  the  Nabob  who,  by  the  iniexrention, 
and  for  the  putposes  of  his  banker,  was  now 
established  in  Burlington  Manor,  until  Hamlyn's 
infant  ward  came  of  age.  What  follows  affords  thQ 
briefest  general  outline  which  we  find  of  the  Co- 
lonel's/rt^m?  Mr.  Hamlyn. 

Richard  Hamlyn  was  whkt  is  called  a  most  excellent 
man, — a  man  generally  esteemed  and  respected, — a  man 
eminently  qualified  to  figure  to  adyantage  on  a  tomb- 
stone :  had  never  been  suspected  of  a  vice,  or  accused 
of  a  failing.  Not  a  servant  in  his  establishment,  most 
of  whom  had  lived  with  him  for  years,  could  complain  of 
baring  seen  his  countenance  disturbed  by  anger,  or 
heard  his  voice  raised  by  excitement. 

Such,  however,  was  the  force  of  his  calm  and  immu- 
table regularity,  that  the  most  fiery  domestic  tyrant 
could  not  have  attained  a  more  absolute  sway  in  his  own 
family.  His  wife  knew  him  to  be  averse  to  all  display 
of  sensibility  ;  his  children  were  early  taught  that  he 
detested  noise  ;  and  the  banker's  house  was,  conse- 
quently, characterised  by  the  silence, coldness,  and  dull- 
ness of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Impossible  to  see  a  better  regulated  establishment  I 
All  went  as  if  by  clockwork,  or  steam.  Whether  the 
perfection  of  its  household-management  arose  from  per- 
severance in  method,  or  readiness  of  means,  the  result 
was  admirable.  Had  any  friend  of  Hamlyn's,  after  an 
absence  of  many  years  in  the  far  East  or  far  West, 
thought  proper  to  drop  in  to  dinner  in  Cavendish  Square, 
or  volunteer  a  visit  to  Dean  Park,  he  might  have  been 
as  certain  of  the  hour  and  the  minute  to  airiye,  the 
number'of  dishes  on  the  table  and  servants  in  attendance, 
the  dispodtion  of  the  salvers  on  the  sideboard  and  de- 
canters on  the  board,  as  though  he  had  only  vacated  his 
seat  in  the  dining-room  the  preceding  day.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  people  of  Richard  Hamlyn's  dass  seldom 
possess  a  friend  tufieienUy  friendly  to  drop  in  to  dinner, 
or  volunteer  a  visit  in  the  country. 

His  wife,  when,  at  eighteen,  in  all  her  bloom  of  beauty 
and  cheerflilness  of  spirit,  she  accepted  the  proposals 
of  a  handsome  young  man  with  whom  she  had  danced 
through  the  London  season,  certainly  expected  a  very 
different  personage  in  the  gay  son  of  a  wealthy  banker, 
on  whom  her  parents  were  so  eager  to  bestow  ner  band. 
But  scarcely  a  year  after  their  marriage,  the  death  of 
the  elder  Hamlyn,  while  it  asdgned  independence  to 
the  young  couple,  threw  the  business  of  the  family  and 
the  firm  so  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  bridegroom, 
as  to  sober  him  at  once  into  a  man  of  budness. 

IVom  that  moment  Mrs.  Hamlyn  lost  sight  of  her 
husband  in  the  banker  and  executor. 
It  is  surprising  how  readily  the  tact  of  a  woman  at- 
tached to  her  duties,  suggests  the  surest  mode  of  recom- 
mending herself  to  the  affections  of  her  husband.  The 
merry,  thoughtless  Sophia  soon  saw  that,  to  endear  her- 
self to  the  man  of  business,  she  must  offer  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  methodical  serenity  of  one  who  had  not 
leisure  for  demonstrations  of  sensibility,  or  the  frivolous 
pastimes  of  life.  Punctual  and  acquiescent,  she  must 
receive  him  ever  with  a  smile, — seldom  with  a  laugh. 
By  degrees,  the  smile  subsided  into  a  thoughtfiil  gravity, 
still  more  acceptable.  At  thirty,  Mrs.  Hamlyn  had 
sunk  into  a  mild,  calm,  silent  woman,  without  a  vestige 
of  the  buoyancy  of  youth  ;  and  the  banker  into  a  stiff, 
reserved  man  of  business, — after  the  fashion  of  most 
conjugal  couples  in  the  money-getting  classes  of  Great 

Britain Unlimited  submisdon, 

on  the  part  of  those  about  him,  exercised  by  degrees  an 
erilinfiuenoe  on  the  character  of  Richard  Hamlyn.  In 
his  own  quiet  way,  he  was  as  absolute  as  the  Sultan. 
He  did  not  understand  the  dightest  opposition  to  his 
veto  ;  and  though,  having  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
representation  of  the  neighbouring  borough  of  Barthorpe, 
bis  opinions  commanded  the  respect  of  the  House  of 
Commons  od  all  qnestioQS  of  commercial  or  financial  li^« 
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terest,  Hamlya  the  banker  had  more  than  once  com- 
mitted hinuelf  in  parliament,  by  outbursts  of  petulance 
Bingularly  at  yarianee  with  the  gentle  tenor  of  his  pri- 
yate  Ufe.  In  his  country  neighbourhood,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  respected  as  a  just  landlord  and  hospitable 
neighbour  ;  not  spending  enough  of  his  time  in  War- 
wi^hire  to  nullify  the  good  report  of  the  county,  by 
the  taciturn  reserre  of  his  deportment.  By  degrees,  in- 
deed, his  temper  afforded  eyidence  in  priyate  life  of  the 
inritating  stress  of  an  anxious  yoeation.  But  Mrs. 
Hamlyn  had  either  schooled  herself  into  such  apathy  as 
to  remain  unconscious  of  the  change  ;  or  was  too  good 
»  woman  to  avow,  eyen  to  herself,  tiiat  she  was  aware 
of  the  despotic  harshness  of  the  father  of  her  children. 
The  concealment  was  easy.  Like  the  nugonty  of  his 
■ex,  he  was  neyer  arbitrary  with  his  wife,  unless  when 
they  were  alone. 

^  What  were  you  and  Colonel  Hamilton  discussing  to- 
day, that  I  found  you  both  so  agitated  when  I  eame 
in ;"  demanded  he  of  his  wife,  as  they  awaited  together 
in  the  drawing-room  the  announcement  of  dinner,  on  the 
day  in  question. 

^  He  was  simply  describing  to  me  the  supreme  happi- 
ness of  his  wedded  life.  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  the  old  gentle- 
man appear  to  haye  been  a  singularly  united  couple. " 

**  All  couples  are  said  to  haye  been  Bingularly  united, 
as  soon  as  either  husband  or  wife  is  in  the  graye,"  re- 
plied the  banker,  coldly.  "  The  Hamiltons  liyed  yery 
well  together,  or  their  te(«-^-te<«  in  an  obsoure  district 
in  India  would  haye  been  insupportable.  It  was  their 
best  policy  to  agree  I" 

"  People  do  not  always  act  from  policy ^^  was  the  mild 
remonstrance  of  Mrs.  Hamlyn.  ^  Their  dispositions  were 
amiable  and  well-assorted." 

^  Their  means  ample,  and  their  nndeistanding  nar- 
row 1"  added  the  banker. 

^  So  much  the  better  for  their  happiness  1  They 
wem  to  haye  entertained  no  iig'urious  ambitions,"  ob- 
•eryed  his  wife. 

Hamlyn,  who  was  standing  magisterially  on  the  rug, 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  fixed  his  eyes  inquiringly  upon 
her  ikee.  But  the  countenance  of  Sophia,  though  open, 
was  sometimes  difficult  to  decipher.  The  early  habit  of 
repressing  her  raiotiona  into  the  equanimity  of  the 
Hamlyn  temperament,  imparted  a  look  of  yagneness  and 
ftbaence  to  her  eyes.  Eyen  while  uttering  a  simple  an- 
iwer  to  a  simple  question,  her  thoughts  ojften  appeared 
to  be  wandering ;  and  when  silent,  it  was  impossible  to 
mirmiae  from  her  countenance  the  nature  of  her  reyeries. 

The  Nabob  was  by  this  time  established  in  the 
Manor ;  and,  to  keep  him  in  sight  and  humour,  the 
banker,  for  the  first  of  many  summers,  sent  his 
family  down  toDeanPark  before  the  hunting  season 
and  Christmas  gaieties  warranted  such  retreat  in 
the  circles  to  which  hb  ambition  united  him. 

^  ThU  is  something  like  happiness,  and  something  like 
a  home  !"  cried  the  old  soldier,  the  first  time  he  wel- 
eomed  his  Dean  Park  friends  to  his  hospitable  board,  to 
meet  the  Vicar  of  Oyington  and  his  wife.  **  A  yery  dif- 
ftrent  thing  from  your  ostentatious  London  dinner- 
parties ;  where  people  care  for  nothing  but  to  haye  it 
said  they  giye  better  yenison  or  more  turtle,  or  can  show 
oiFa  finer  seryxce  of  plate  than  their  neighbours  !  Thh 
is  the  England  I  used  to  dream  of  in  Indy, — ^green,  and 
fresh,  and  sociable !  .  .  .  .  Household 
subordination's  a  capital  thing  for  a  family-man  like  my 
friend  Hamlyn.  But  discipline  would  be  out  of  place 
in  an  establishment  with  an  old  Indian  at  its  head,  ac- 
customed to  take  things  as  he  finds  'em,  too  glad  to  find 
'em  at  all.  I  like  eyerybody  to  be  free,  easy,  and  oom- 
fbrtable  about  me,— Pincher  and  all.  *  Live  and  let 
llye,'  is  my  motto,  or  rather,  *  Let  liye,  that  you  may  de- 
serretoUye.'"  y         ^  i 

Such  sentiments  received  a  silent  •*  amen"  from  the 
gentle  wife  of  the  banker,  and  an  audible  one  from  the 

Vicar  of  Ovington Richard 

namlyn  was  one  of  those  who  measure  out  their  dole 
With  as  many  conditions  to  the  naked  and  hungry  as 
tliongh  they  had  i&onmd  his  charity  by  a  crime  \  nor 


could  Dr.  Markham  disguise  from  himself  ihst,  tfler 
only  three  months'  acquaintance,  he  was  on  a  pleuutei 
footing  with  Colonel  Hamilton  than  with  the  noie  cor- 
rectly-spoken neighbour  at  Dean  Park,  who  invsnibly 
made  hUn  feel  th^  the  parson  and  his  wife  were  iiiTited 
to  dine  now  and  then  at  the  great  house,  to  ^  keep  i) 
the  respectability  of  the  church  in  the  eyss  of  the  \ssm 
classes  ;*'  or,  in  other  words,  to  ensure  the  itteDdiace 
of  his  servants  and  labourers  at  church,  where  they  wm 
frightened  out  of  picking  and  stealinig  the  piopeitf  «f 
their  betters,  and  inspired  with  beeoming  defenaoe  fv 
those,  in  authority  over  them. 

It  was  a  real  comfort,  therefore,  to  the  heart  of  tin 
Vicar,  to  find  himself  respected  by  Colonel  HaaUtn  u 
a  privileged  expositor  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  sad 
invited  to  his  table  aa  a  neighbour  and  gentlemulyom- 
panion,  rather  than  as  a  professional  man. 

It  was  some  time  before  Ck>lonel  Hamilton  luard 
of  the  Hyde  or  the  Yemons.  When  he  did,  he  ^ 
jolced  to  hear  of  more  neighboois ;  of  greater  scope 
for  hospitality;  the  Manor  "made  up  fotuten 
beds,"  and  he  would  have  filled  them  alL  Mn. 
Hamlyn  was  compelled  to  hint  that  the  Veraons, 
who  were  little  in  the  county,  associated  reiylittk 
with  their  country  neighbours* 

**  In  short,  these  fine  folks  are  not  neighbourly  Tfv 
Colonel  HamUton's  summary  of  the  case.  <"  WeU,tkR  ^ 
room  enough  in  the  air  for  high-flyers  and  low-ftjis! 
If  they  can  do  without  m,  we  must  do  withoettka. 
I'm  surprised,  though  t  We  think  adealofaMii 
Indy,  'cause  we  seldom  have  more  than  one  at  ttiae. 

The  Colonel  longed  to  haye  a  peep  at  this  boaitt^ 
Hyde,  which  the  owners  had  not  seen  for  two 
years.  But  between  the  Vemons  and  HmdItdj 
thero  existed  a  coldness  which,  condderiog  tk 
intimacy  of  then:  fathers,  might  be  eonaideRd 
enmity ;  and  there  was,  besides,  an  election  find. 

*  So  far  ftom  loving  his  neighbour  as  himself,  L«rd 
Vernon  despised  Dean  Park  as  mudi  as  Dean  Pwktie 
tested  Lord  Vernon.  Accordmg  to  the  Chrisliianf* 
tom  of  modem  times,  howeyer,  they  hated  each  otlw  ia 
civil  toleration.  On  that  sort  of  yisiting  acqnaiatawj 
which  approaches  nearest  to  the  blood-stained  im 
deadly  feuds  of  the  middle  ages;  they  mutoaUy^ 
hands,  as  if  caressing  a  rattlesnake  ;  while  the  ladks  of 
the  two  families  presented  compliments  to  esdi  ^f^t 
or  requested  the  honour  of  each  other's  comptsji  ff 
vrere  each  other's  **  very  smcerely,"  as  occasion  needei 

The  Hyde  was  not  a  regular  aristocratic  show- 
place,  where^  for  a  piece  of  ailrer,  pictures  m 
apartments  are  exhibited  by  a  starclud  hoofekccp- 
er;  but  the  country  neighbours  that  came  w 
receiyed  on  inscribing  their  names^  as  an  act  of 
homage  to  the  family  vanity. 

One  of  the  pragmatioalities  of  Richard  Hamlyn  wii 
a  dislike  to  have  his  patronymie  figure  in  the  i«P^ 
of  his  haughty  neighbour  more  than  a  certain  aiuswrtf 
times  in  the  year,  when  forced  to  show  off  the  Hoie  « 
the  Dean  Park  neighbourhood  to  visiters  of  mark  m 
distinction.  Whenever  a  Countess  was  his  um^  » 
took  care  to  parade  her  to  the  Hyde,  uniting  the  otfj 
of  her  ladyship  by  a  bracket  vriih  those  of  ""Mr.i^ 
Mrs.  Hamlyn,  of  Dean  Park."  But  his  vrifc  wis  » ■• 
ciently  cognisant  of  his  vreakness  to  sasp«^t  ttttw 
would  not  vrish  to  appear  there  as  the  bear4ea«r«i 
new  comer  into  the  county.  . 

If  eyer  Colonel  Hamilton  go  into  Parhsinfl* 
which  his  friend,  the  Duke  of  Ormean,  has  «?- 
gested  to  hhn,  he  will  cerUiiily  vote  with  Mr- 
Ewart  on  any  question  touching  primogewto^ 
which  the  Honourable  member  for  Dnmfrw  * 
Ukely  to  propose.  When  he  was  introduced  to  tte 
Hydeby  the  Vicar,he  was  taken  atfirstbyBUipitff « 
the  vast  extent  pf  the  etfttely  Eliabethin  maoftcn 
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**  And  Lord  Venum,  yoa  nj,  has  a  nobler  seat  than 
•Ten  thii;  and  yon  say  they  reside  here  only  a  few 
mreeki  in  the  year^  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  time  this 
n«bl«  mansion  is  untenanted  t"  ezclumed  Colonel  Ha- 
milton, when,  the  ooort-yard  gates  being  opened  by  a 
shabby  atable-boy^they  droye  vp  to  the  yenerable  poroh. 
^  Doetor,  doetw  1  with  all  the  talk  one  hears  against 
plonlities  in  the  Church,  I  wonder  when  a  law  will 
pttsa  'gainst  plurality  of  palaces  in  priTato  fluniliea! 
—  There's  a  deal  to  be  said,  I  suppose,  both  pro 
and  eon  the  subdiyislon  of  inheritance,  according  to 
Soney's  Code ;  but,  by  Greorge,  if  /  were  in  parliament, 
nothing  should  proTcnt  my  getting  up  and  proposing  an 
SMi  oompeUing  erery  man,  having  many  sons  and  many 
lsanUy*mansion«|  to  bequeath  'em  a  country-house  a- 
piece,  to  be  happy  in,  and  rid  the  country  of  the  nuisance 
of  TBjnrant  younger  brothers." 

**  file  chapter  is  a  wide  one  to  embark  fn  Just  now ; 
particularly,*'  added  Dr.  Maricham,  **  within  the  gates 
of  n  man  who,  in  addition  to  his  English  seats,  has  a 
oaatle  in  Ireland  large  enough  to  contain  the  Tiliage 
of  Biazham.  which,  to  my  knowledgOi  he  has  not 
Tisited  since  he  came  to  his  estate." 

And  ere  Colonel  Hamilton  could  express  his  indigna- 
tion in  reply,  the  Yicar  led  the  way  into  the  gnat  hall, 
wbm  the  old  housekeeper,  in  her  starohad  coif  and 
lawn  apron,  awaited  their  approach ;  with  her  keys  in 
her  hand,  and  in  her  mouth  the  cut  and  dry  exposition 
of  the  glories  of  the  house  of  Vernon,  a  litany  of  the 
pomps  and  yanities  of  the  Hyde. 

When  the  J?arofi'«  Hall  was  seen,  the  old  soldier 
bMame  inspired  by  the  q>irit  of  the  past. 

'^  This  is  pMcisely  the  sort  of  thing  the  Yankees  envy 
«s  I"— «risd  the  Cohnel,  after  surreyiag  the  Barons' 
giaUery  with  delight ; — ^ths  sort  of  thing  that  secures 
Old  England  against  the  hubbub  of  a  oommonwealth  I 

I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  for- 
giy«  the  man  who  owns  rach  a  place,  for  chooaing  to 
Ur«  olaewhere." 

The  old  honsekoepor  smoothed  down  her  apron  ;  but 
did  not  smooth  her  ruiled  brows,  at  hearing  the  Right 
HoBonrable  Lord  Vernon  apostrophised  as  **  a  man." 

^  I  should  haye  boon  moped  to  death 
in  a  magnlloent  old  dungeon  like  this  1"  was  his  OTtr- 
roouiring  exolamatioa.  ^  This  tapestry  would  giro  me 
the  Una  derils.  Peopls  must  havo  hiad  ancestors  in 
Hairy  the  Eighth's  time  to  put  up  with  it.  Why,  the 
Manor  is  thrice  as  airy,  and  fifty  times  more  conyenient. 

The  jerk  with  which  old  Mrs.  Hark- 

ness  snapped  the  key  in  the  door  of  the  state-apartments, 
after  locking  out  the  utterer  of  these  insolent  heresies, 
probably  conyeyed  but  half  her  contempt  towards  the 
presumptuous  offender.    Regarding  herself  as  part  and 

¥arcel  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Vemons,  Dean 
^ark  was  her  wash-potj  and  oyer  Burlington  Manor  did 
she  cast  her  shoe. 

The  Banker  bsgan  to  disoover  that  where  kind 
feelingB  were  interested,  the  Colonel,  who,  in  all 
business  matters,  was  a  puppet  in  his  hands,  had  a 
will  of  his  own ;  and  his  wife  was  too  high-minded, 
or,  as  he  thought  it,  too  indolent  to  oounteraot  the 
inimical  influencesunder  which  the  sociable  old  gen- 
tleman was  placing  himself.  Mr.  Hamlyn,  accord- 
ingly, came  unexpectedly  down  from  the  Banking- 
house  to  Dean  Park  to  inyestigate  how  matters  were 
pveoeeding.  The  Colonely  he  found,  had  got  into 
familiar  acquaintance  with  his  country  neighbours, 
and  had  even  been  impressed  Into  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace.  The  Banker,  who  came  down  yellow 
asd  cara-wom,  was  disquieted  hy  these  doings, 
and  avea  by  the  fondness  of  ^e  hilarious  and  kind 
M  man  for  his  own  eldest  daughter.  The  gorer- 
ness  had,  fortunately  for  Colonel  Hamilton,  in 
whose  path  her  prim  deeonun  stood  mightily,  gone 

9tt^  Yktt  bar  {rimids ;  and  ia  tbo  g«&eral  rdax- 
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ation  of  rules,  lessons,  and  decorum,  he  scampered 
over  the  country  on  a  pony  "  after  his  little 
Lydia." 

'<  What  wUl  the  Vemons  thmk,"  said  the  banker 
to  his  patient  Grisel,]  '^  when  they  hear  of  the  Miss 
"amlyns  (after  the  care  bestowed  on  tiieir  education) 
scampering — ^I  use  Colonel  Hamilton's  word — ^scamper- 
ing '  oyer  the  eountry  on  ponies  t  And  what  chaaee  has 
Walter  of  recommending  himself  to  the  Coloners  good- 
will, if  Lydia  is  constantly  made  his  first  object !" 

Mrs.  Hamlyn  was  too  respectful  a  wife  to  yindicate 
either  her  girls  or  herself.  But  after  her  husband's  re- 
turn to  town,  she  was  amused  to  peroeiye  how  much  the 
aid  of  the  eountry  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  old  Colo- 
nel to  the  peculiarities  of  his  friend. 

^  Hamlyn's  quite  right  to  stick  to  Lon'on  1*'  said  he. 
"  Hamlyn's  cut  out  for  a  man  of  business.  SquirefVing 
is  not  his  element.  He  hasn't  in  him  the  true  smack  of 
the  country  gentleman.  'Tis  all  dot-and-carry-one  wiUi 
him,  eyen  in  the  middle  of  a  turnip-field. 

To  Hamlyn  himself  he  had  said, — 

'^  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Hamlyn,  if  I  own  that  your  sal- 
low face  and  earewom  wrinkles  put  me  wonderfully  in 
conceit  with  my  country  life.  Why,  you're  young  enough 
to  be  my  son ;  and,  by  George  t  you  look  old  enough  to 
be  my  father  I" 

^  The  late  hours  and  trying  atmosphere  of  the  House 
of  Commons  make  sad  inroads  into  the  oonstitution  T' — 
replied  Hamlyn,  with  the  air  of  a  martyr. 

^'  Gome,  oome,  oome  1 — ^none  of  your  flourishes,  in  ho- 
nour of  your  seryices  to  the  country,  A  banker  was 
neyer  known  to  die  of  patriotism,"  cried  the  Colonel. 
''  Those  jaundiced  looks  hays  yery  Uttle  to  do  with  seal 
for  the  nation.  'Tis  all  thop,  my  dear  Sir, — all  gold- 
spinning^— all  the  wear  and  tear  of  filthy  lucre,— aU  the 
care  and  anxiety  of  money-making,— all  the  yellow  le- 
prosy, as  I  call  it  1"  — 

"  Say,  rather,  of  taking  eare  of  other  people's  money,'* 
replied  Hamlyn,  attempting  a  smile. 

"  So  long  as  yon  take  suoh  oapital  eare  of  mtii^,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  find  no  fault,"  replied  the  Lord  of  Burling- 
ton Manor,  jocosely. 

The  old  Colonel  rejoiced  to  hear,  that  though  the 
worthy  fiEtther  was  **trim  and  prim ;"  only  fit  for 
Lombard  Street  and  Carendish  Square — ''one  of 
the  fellows  who  seem  not  bom  to  iire  in  the  open 
air," — ^Walter,  the  eldest  son,  whom  he  had  neyer 
yet  seen,  was  gay  and  wild. 

<*  Walter's  wUd,  is  he  t— I'm  gUd  of  that  I— there's 
always  hope  of  a  wild  young  man  ! — My  son  Jack  was 
one  of  the  wildest  dogs  oyer  turned  out  of  Eton — Walter 
was  quartered  at  Windsor  all  the  time  I  was  in  Lon'on, 
and  I'm  beginning  to  want  to  make  his  acquaintance. 
Does  he  neyer  oome  down  to  Dean  Park  t" 

"  When  the  hunting  season  begins." 

''A  curious  reason  for  yisiting  his  father's  house  ! — 
like  my  friend  Sir  Joshua  Alltrump,  who  told  me  he 
attended  diyine  service  at  the  Chapel  Royal  'cause  the 

music  was  so  fine WeU  1  I 

must  wait  patient,  I  suppose,  till  the  hounds  are  nnkea- 
nelled,  to  shake  hands  with  Master  Watty." 

Mrs.  Hamlyn  could  scarcely  forbear  smiling  at  the  idea 
of  the  indignation  with  which  (had  Sheet  Street  Bar- 
racks been  within  earshot  of  Dean  Park)  her  superfine 
son  would  haye  heard  himself  thus  £uniliarly  designated, 
by  an  indiyidnal  who  might  haye  trayelled  from  (Ci^ 
tain  Hamlyn's)  Dan  to  Beerriieba,  t. «.  from  St.  James's 
Street  to  Whitehall,  without  receiying  a  bow  of  recog- 
nition from  the  dub-windows  (  and  irtiose  clothes  were 
so  indefinitely  out  by  his  nameless  tailor,  as  to  haye 
proved  an  equally  good  fit  for  any  other  man  in  the 
oounty. 

She  amended  her  smile,  howeyer,  into  a  secret  prayer 
that  the  time  slight  oome  when  Walter,  now  the  slaye 
of  appearances,  would  recognise  the  sterling  merit  of  a 
nan  like  the  simple-hearted  being  before  her. 

At  th^ftnt  hiTUbi  *U  pnsoQ'^  who  bad  made 
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Ills  money  in  India,  and  been  picked  tip  by  Ham- 
lyn  the  Banker  "  in  the  conrae  of  Jiis  city  business," 
had  stunk  in  the  nostrils  of  the  country  genttemftn, 
never  ready  to  welcome  new  comers;  and  espe- 
cially rich  upstarts,  come  to  outshine  and  crush 
them ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Nabob  was  personally 
known,  it  was  impossible  to  withhold  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  from  the  cordial,  frank,  garru- 
lous old  Indian,  so  unlike,  in  all  respects,  to  hb 
phlegmatic,  hard-headed,  aspiring  friend  of  Dean 
Park.  His  greatest  fautt  in  county  eyes  was 
laxity  as  a  game-preserver ;  and  by  this  his  friend 
Hamlyn  was  the  deepest  suflferer. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  he  regarded  the  preserves  of 
the  isolated  friendless  old  man  of  Portland  Place  as  his 
perquisite.  And  to  find  them  desecrated — to  learn  that, 
for  the  future,  he  had  only  his  own  miserable  shooting 
to  oifer  to  the  aristocratic  guests,  whom  it  was  his  glory, 
every  winter,  to  advertise  in  the  papers  as  **  spending  the 
Christmas  holidays  at  the  hospitable  seat  of  Mr.  Ham- 
lyn, at  Dean  Park,'*  was  a  stroke  for  which  he  was  un- 
prepared. 

All  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to  oppose  to  the  galling 
slights  of  Lord  Vernon,  in  a  worldly  sense,  was  the 
choioeness  of  an  aristocratic  circle  under  his  roof,  fblly 
rivalling  that  of  the  Hyde.  As  an  active  member  of  the 
Tory  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Hamlyn  possessed 
a  certain  degree  of  influence;  while,  as  a  lMmker,hehad 
found  means  of  obliging  vsrious  of  the  nobility,  who  ob- 
liged kirn  by  their  notice  in  return;  dined  with  him  in 
town,  and  shot  with  him  in  the  country.  The  Ormeau 
hounds  and  the  Burlington  preserves  bad  placed  Dean 
Park  among  the  most  desirable  places  on  which  lordly 
placemen  or  dukes,  debarred  by  distance  ftom  sporting 
at  their. Scotch  or  Irish  seats,  could  quarter  them- 
selves for  the  holidays.  And  now  what  was  to  be  done ! 
— ^How  was  he  to  inrite  his  customary  guests,  or  Walter 
to  bring  down  to  Dean  his  showy  brother-officers  with- 
out the  promise  of  a  batinef — Colonel  Hamilton  had 
done  him  irreparable  iigury  by  his  ineonsiderate  libera- 
lity to  strangers  ! 

In  his  private  room  in  Lombard  Street,  while  appa- 
rently engaged  in  calculations  invoMng  the  fate  of 
millions,  and  the  welfkre  of  his  clients,  the  banker  pon- 
dered heavily  upon  these  things 

Though  he  had  defeated  the  predictions  of  the  Hyde 
that  he  would  be  forced  to  sell  an  estate  where  his 
^ther  had  over-bniH  himself,  Hamlyn's  indignation 
against  the  flimily  had  been  renewed  by  learning  that, 
at  a  political  London  dinner,  on  being  questioned  con- 
cerning the  honourable  member  for  Barthorpe,  (his^Tory 
opponent,)  Lord  Vemon  had  spoken  of  him  in  terms  the 
most  indulgently  insulting. 

**  Of  Idr.  Hamlyn,  personally,  I  really  know  nothing  f 
was  his  lordship's  insolent  reply.  **  We  exchange  cai^ 
bows,  dinners,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  a  well-intentioned 
person ;  but  my  agent  (Barrow  of  Alderham)  assures 
me  that  Mr.  Hamlyn's  petty,  money-spinning  system, 
has  done  infinite  harm  in  my  neighbourhood.  Since  the 
introduction  of  Savings'  Banks,  Loan  Societies,  and  pre- 
mium companies  of  ^1  sorts  and  kinds  at  Ovington,  iJl 
the  small  farmers  in  the  county  fancy  themselves  on  the 
road  to  become  Rothschilds.  It  is  amazing  how  mer- 
cenary and  grasping  the  very  liUlwurers  are  becoming, 
since  this  notion  of  percentage  gained  ground.  All 
their  idea  is  money, — money, — ^money  !  Natural  enough, 
perhaps,  on  the  iMirt  of  Mr.  Handyn,  to  follow  the  bias 
of  his  calling,  even  in  Us  charities." 

If  Hamlyn,  by  sacrifices  the  extent  of  which  was 
known  only  to  himself,  had  discountenanced  Lord  Ver- 
non's former  prediction  that  his  father's  memory  would 
be  disgraced,  and  his  estate  brought  to  the  hammer,  he 
was  now  scarcely  less  intent  upon  proving  that  his  chil- 
dren were  likely  to  maintain  their  footing,  if  not  exactly 
on  the  same  level,  exactly  in  the  same  circles  as  Lord 
Vernon's  own.  He  had  authorised  his  son  Walter  to 
Inyite,  for  a  week's  shMIng  at  fhristm^s,  the  Oomrt  of 


his  troop,  the  young  Mai^quis  of  Darifbrd ;  esrt&inuta- 
bers  of  whose  family  he  numbered  among  ha  eoiutitQ- 
ents,  and  contemplated  adding  to  the  Desa  Psikputj 
purporting  to  rival  the  festirities  of  the  Hyde.  Bat  kv 
was  he  to  phnMehisinritationstotheEsriorBsllM- 
wood,  and  his  brother-in-Uw  Lord  Ciawky,saflla  ef 
the  Marquis,  unless  enabled  to  make  hoaoonUtwstim 
of  the  preserves  of  Burlington  Manor  I 

Little  did  poor  Colonel  Hamilton  flurmise  of  tlie 
mischief  his  sporting  liberality  had  wrought  to  his 
friend.    But  Christmas  came,  and  brought  a  luge 
fashionable  party  to  Dean  Park,  and  among  them 
the  Home  Secretary  I  at  which  the  Colond,  not  in 
the  least  overcome  with  the  glory,  rejoiced  excsed- 
ingly,  as  he  wished  to  ^  badger  him"  about  some  job 
or  other.   The  Banker  wished  to  have  the  Nabob  in 
his  house  at  this  time,and  under  hia  owneye,to  keep 
him  out  of  the  way  of  the  people  whom  he  nov 
gathered  about  him.    He  wished  him  to  dedine 
receiving  the  nephew  of  the  poorest,  but  most  an- 
cient Squire  of  the  county — Squire  GTatwycke,biit 
could  not  well  say  so ;  and  had  the  usual  resoom, 
in  all  such  croea-accidents,  of  blaming  his  gotle 
wife.  And  Tom  Gratwycke  to  become  an  obflftade 
to  his  projects  !— 

**  The  Yemons  are  coming  down  next  week !"  aid  be, 
fixing  a  stem  eye  upon  his  wife.  Then,  finding  tbit  de 
did  not  utter  so  much  as  an  ejaculation  of  suipiise  it 
an  announcement  wholly  indiifereni  to  her,  he  idded, 
*'and  what  will  they  thmk  on  findmg  that  a  naaof 
Hamilton's  property  eonld  comatand  no  better  rmoei 
for  his  Christmas  circle,  than  a  vulgar  hobble^btf, 
like  young  Gratwycke  1" 

**  I  should  think  they  would  trouble  themselres  rery 
little  about  the  fiunily  arraagementa  of  a  peifeet  rtm- 
ger !  **  replied  Sophia,  finding  he  insisted  upon  an  anmt. 

''But  «0  are  not  perfect  strangers  to  them.  Wt 
should  have  derived  some  oonseqaenoe  In  their  eye 
from  the  domestication  at  our  fireside  ot  %  waa  ^ 
Hamilton's  enormous  property,who  is  supposedto  eue  for 
nobody  but  ourselves.  I  had  fibltered  myself  our  Cbnt- 
mas  party  would  be  a  matter  of  some  envy  at  the  Hyde." 

Mns.  Hamlyn  advised,  if  her  husband  had  set  bis 
heart  upon  having  the  Colonel,  that  his  play-mate, 
Lj'dia,  should  solicit  the  favour. 

''  LydU  1"  cried  he  ;  <"  Lydia  possess  s^Bdini  ibBb- 
ence  over  Hamilton  to  induce  him  to  grant  a  revest  br 
has  denied  to  ««?  " 

"  You  are  aware  of  his  fondness  for  young  people," 
replied  Mrs.  Hamlyn, composedly  ;  ''and  his  indstgeBrt 
towards  jbhe  girls  haying  insured  their  affection  in  n- 
turn;  they  have  spent  much  of  their  time  together  doias 
Miss  Creswell's  absence." 

<*It  was  for  this,  then,  thai  you  penoaded  m  to 
allow  that  woman  leave  of  absence  I"  cried  the  isdjg- 
nant  banker. 

**  You  expressly  desired  we  should  do  our  ntnoft  te 
render  the  count^  agreeable  to  Colonel  Hamilton !" 

''Not  to  the  iigury  of  Walter !  I  never  dedredtd 
find  Zytita  his  favourite.  But  I  see  bow  it  is !  Ami? 
of  my  inability  to  make  a  provision  for  my  dsngbter 
tendmg  to  their  settlement  in  life  in  the  briDisiit  posi- 
tion you  desire,  you  want  to  bespeak  the  old  biiii*i  fif* 
tune  for  them !  It  would  not  suit  worn  to  see  Lydi* 
become,  like  her  mother  before  her,  the  wife  ^  ^^ 
drudging  man  of  bnsinees. — No,  no !  von  know  toe  ■>« 
of  the  miseries  and  privations  of  sudi  a  position.  Yoa 
want  her  to  be  a  fine  hidy.  Yon  wish  Colonel  HsauUess 
heiress  to  marry  a  nobleman.  You  have  had  eMogj^ 
citymen.  What  wide  have  yon  in  my  fomily  name  r—w 
respeetability  of  Hamlyn  of  DeaaParkis  nothiaff  tsyiw* 

Mrs.  Hamlyn  raised  her  gentie  eyes  towards  tte  ss|i7 
man,  in  utter  consternation. 

«  But  once  for  aU,  Madam,  know  lltf /*•  eentiBsea  \»; 
<<  that  sooner  than  Walter  should  not  be  enabled  to  frt- 
serve  his  fitUng  ftaHoa  in  Doeietyi  and  kctp  ap  » 
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family  pUee  in  the  styld  thai  &m  father  and  Myfither 
did  before  him, — I  would — " 

Mr.  Hamlyn  paused  Buddenly,— and  his  wife,  breath- 
lessly interested  in  these  singular  reyelations  oonceming 
the  destinies  of  her  children,  rireted  her  eyes  on  his,  as 
if  to  asoertain  the  motive  of  his  hesitation.  His  face 
had  become  suddenly  blanched,  and  the  words  seemed 
frozen  on  his  lips  ;  when,  lo  I — 

But  what  Mr.  Hamlyn  would  hare  done  is  not 
learned.  The  Colonel  leaning  his  happy,  merry, 
glowing  &ce  against  the  window,  suddenly  rose 
like  a  hideous  spectre  to  wither  him.  But  once 
more  he  escaped  suspicion,  and  went  off,  on  the 
Coloners  invitation,  to  inspect  some  new-fashioned 
draining-tiles,  leaving  his  unhappy  wife  to  her  own 
sod  thoughts.  Mrs.  Gore  has  shown  equal  judg- 
ment and  delicacy  in  the  delineation  of  a  condition 
of  wifehood,  which,  it  Is  to  he  feared,  is  far  from 
being  rare  among  the  class  she  descrihes.  Had  the 
mild,  sensible,  and  much-enduring  Sophia,  who 
was  no  hlind  idolater  of  her  hushand,  nor  of  his 
world  and  its  ohjects,  and  who  perceived  the  blem- 
ishesof  Hamlyn'scharacteras  keenly  as  anyone  else, 
though  she  strove  to  forget  them, — ^had  she  been  a 
little  more  energetic,  a  little  less  submissive,  her  re- 
sistance might  have  benefited  her  husband,  perhaps 
saved  him  from  disgrace,  and  her  child  renfrom  ruin. 
Bat  this  stirs  the  question  of  the  province  of  women ; 
in  a  society  where  silence,  acquiescence,  and  submis- 
sion, acutely  seeing  all  that  is  wrong,  but  carrying 
all  Ihe  while  a  fair  face  to  the  world,  is  the  ruled 
duty  of  every  well-principled,  prudent  wife.  As  Mr. 
Hamlyn  sneeringly  told  his  wife,  when  his  fate  was 
impending,  "no  responsibility  rested' with  her." 
She  had  been  maintained  in  splendour  and  luxury 
at  the  cost  of  others,  and  by  fraud ;  but  she  had  no 
right  to  complain.  It  was  nothing  to  him,  a  fact 
beyond  his  comprehension,  that—- 

Within  a  year  of  her  happy  marriage,  within  a  year 
of  the  passionate  protestations  which,  as  usual,  preceded 
it,  Sophia  Hamlyn  discovered  that  she  had  sunk  into 
nothing  in  the  estimation  of  her  husband.  Absorbed  by 
worldly  interests,  by  sordid  calculations,  by  the  anxie- 
ties of  a  critical  business  suddenly  devolving  on  his 
shoulders,  he  began  to  regard  a  wife  and  increasing 
family  as  domestic  encumbrances, — a  burthen  upon  the 
ouerons  honours  of  Hamlyn  of  Dean  Park,— an  addi- 
tional embarrassment  to  the  house  of  Hamlyn  &  Co. 
....  Luckily  for  all  parties,  Mrs.  Hamlyn  was 
a  woman  of  principle  ;  and,  just  as  deference  to  worldly 
opinion  made  Richard  Hamlyn  a  regardful  husband,  the 
sense  of  duty  silenced  all  complaints  upon  her  lips.  She 
felt  herself  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  too  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  to  murmur  against  Providence.  She 
had  married  for  better  for  worse  ;  and  the  worse  was 
not  so  mnch  the  worst  that  could  have  befkllen  her,  as 
to  justify  rebellion  against  her  destinies. 

But  Sophia  was  only  in  her  first  lesson  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  heart.  By  degrees,  she  found  that,  though 
f^he  might  content  herself  with  a  due  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  her  mission  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  member  of 
the  community,  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  re- 
concile them  with  the  exactions  arising  fh>m  the  worldly- 
mindedness  of  her  husband.  She  was  required  to 
sacrifice  her  iniiuence  over  her  children  and  enjoyment 
of  their  society  to  his  notions  of  the  formal  propriety 
becoming  his  situation  in  life  ;  to  select  her  associates 
in  deference  to  his  pecuniary  interests  ;  to  regulate  her 
loves  and  likings  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
money-market ;  convert  life  into  a  speculation ;  and, 
even  in  the  holy  retirement  of  the  country,  calculate  her 
acts  of  benevolence  so  as  at  once  to  benefit  the  firm,  and 
substantiate  her  husband's  position  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,    Having  discovered  pM  tbisy  Sophia  could  no 


longer  disguise  from  herself  that  her  early  marriage  had 
perilled  her  happiness  in  this  world, — perhaps  in  the 
next. 

To  conceal  the  discovery  from  her  own  family  and  the 
world  was  her  first  consideration.  Never,  in  a  single 
instance,  had  she  swerved  in  deference  towards  the 
father  of  her  children.  If  an  unhappy,  she  was  never 
a  complaining  wife. 

Meanwhile  she  had  ample  consolations.  The  time 
must  come  when  her  children  would  afford  her  the  com- 
panionship her  heart  so  mnch  needed.  Their  personal 
and  moral  endowments  were  such  as  to  gratify,  mean- 
while, her  utmost  maternal  pride  ;  and  with  such  pros- 
pects before  her,  she  became  fortified  in  her  patient 
forbearance. 

But  scarcely  had  the  period  of  their  maturity  arrived, 
when  she  was  beset  by  new  apprehensions.  In  the 
handsome  Walter,  the  idol  of  his  father's  vanity  as  the 
ftiture  head  of  the  firm  and  owner  of  Dean  Park,  she 
soon  discerned  fatal  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  world- 
seeking  education  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  father. 

The  sons  of  the  Banker,  while  they  were  still  in 
jacketa  and  trousers,  had  been  destined,  Walter  the 
elder  to  the  Banking-house,  and  Henry  the  younger 
for  India.     But  the  deceased  Lord  Vernon  had 
recommended  Eton  for  Walter;  and  to  Oxford 
the  transition  was  natural^    Still  more  so  were 
debts  on  the  turf  and  at  the  gaming-table,  super- 
refined  tastes  and  tuft-hunting  propensities.    The 
debts  were  discharged  ;  but  the  Banker  perceiving 
that  his  heir  could  never  be  entrusted  with  tlie 
onerous  duties  of  the  Banking-house,  chose  the 
younger  son  in  his  stead  ;  and  Walter  was  now 
the  popular,  very  handsome,  and  ultra-foshionable 
'^Captain  Hamlyn  of  the  Blues.*'  Henry,  the  second 
son,  was  the  favourite  of  his  mother,  to  whom  he 
was  fondly  and  devotedly  attached.    On  learning 
his  reprieve  from  exile  to  India,  he  exalted  in  the 
thought  that  he  was  not  to  lose  sight  of  his  beloved 
mother ;  and  he  was  certain  that  he  would  make 
a  capital  banker.  A  change  came  over  his  thoughts 
before  he  had  been  long  at  Cambridge,  wheie  he 
soon  gave  promise  of  rare  abilities.     And  as  his 
love  for  literature  increased,  his  zeal  for  the  voca- 
tion of  money-making  became  less  ardent«    With 
a  passion  for  study,  and  a  strong  desire  to  travel, 
how  was  Henry  to  reconcile  the  slavery  of  city  life  ? 
At  every  fresh  avowal  of  these  sentiments,  Mrs. 
Hamlyn,  to  whom  alone  his  diignsts  were  confided,  im- 
plored him  to  exercise  his  high  &cultiea  of  mind  in  the 
noblest  manner,  by  submitting  to  the  career  appointed 

for  him  by  Providence  and  his  father. 

Unfortunately,  an  excursion  to  Italy,  between  his 
Cambridge  terms,  more  than  ever  unsettled  his  mind  ; 
and  Henry  was  now  on  the  eve  of  taking  his  degree  ; 
resolved  that  if,  according  to  general  expeetatiott,  it 
proved  a  high  honour,  he  would  seise  the  opportunity  of 
throwing  himself  on  his  father's  indulgence,  and  implor- 
ing redemption  from  a  career,  of  all  others  the  mos^i 
distasteflil  to  his  feelings. 

During  his  tour  in  Italy,  Henry  had  seen  the  beau- 
tiful widow  of  Robert  Hamilton  ;  and  a  complete 
revolution  had  been  wrought  in  his  views  and  sen- 
timents. Ellen,  the  noble  child  of  poverty,  honour, 
and  independence,  loathed  the  sordid  vocation  tfi 
which  her  lover  was  destined.  They  had  pledged 
their  faith,  on  the  condition  that  the  plan  of  going 
into  the  Banking-house  was  to  be  renounced.  They 
were  to  live  for  each  other,  in  modest  retirement, 
rich  only  in  mutual  affection,  and  in  the  talents  and 
acquirements  of  Henry,  which  must  lead  to  emi- 
nence in  unjr  prgfe98ional  walk.    Ellen,  In  pafUng 
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yfiih  her  lover,  dreaded  his  father  s  infiueace  and  his 
powers  of  resolution,  and  anticipated  that  he  mnst 
yield  before  the  strong  will  of  the  Banker,  of  the  man 
whom  she  almost  hated  as  the  maligner  of  her 
yirgin  fame,  the  destroyer  of  her  yoimg  hopes,  the 
miurderer  of  her  husband.  And  Henry's  resolution 
did  yield  before  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his 
mother.  She  wrote  to  him,  imploring,  on  her 
knees,  that  he  would  make  the  trial  for  her  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  all  he  loved.  She  had,  in  part,  seen 
into  her  husband's  really  embarrassed  condition, 
thongh  it  was  impossible  she  could  have  surmised 
the  extent  of  his  guilt  and  misery. 

Hie  Christmas  festivities  of  Dean  Park  had  gone 
off  with  unbounded  eclat.  Even  the  Hyde  was 
piqued  I  and  **  mother  and  daughter,"  the  Lady 
Vernon  and  the  fair  Lucinda,  had  manoeuvred  un- 
successfully  to  attraot  from  Bean  Park  to  the  Hyde 
the  young  Marquis  of  Dartford,  the  friend  of  Cap- 
tain Hamlvn  of  the  Blues.  Dartford  found  greater 
attraction  m  the  beauty,  freshness,  and  intelligence 
of  the  old  ColonePs  little  artless  Lydia,  who  had  not 
yet  made  her  dSut.  That  event  was  impending  in 
the  season  which,  it  seems,  opens  earlier  to  a  London 
aristocratic  banker  than  to  other  members  of  the 
fashionable  world ;  because,  after  Parliament  met. 

It  would  "  look  odd/'  were  his  usual  dinner-parties 
suspended.  It  would  ^  look  odd,''  were  bis  wife  to  be 
without  an  opera-box  daring  the  season  of  his  d&ughter's 
44kmt.  It  would  '  lo<^  odd,"  were  his  pew  in  Mary-Ie- 
beoe  Ghureh  to  be  empty,  when  tiie  Christmas  holly 
adorning  that  in  Orington  Church  was  dried  np  and 
withered ;  and  a  banker  is  bound  to  eschew  all  and  any- 
thing that "  looks  odd.**  Everything  about  him,  both  In 
pablie  and  private  life,  should  be  as  even  as  the  balance 
of  his  books. 

On  the  moraiag  following  Mrs.  Hamlyn's  amval  in 
town,  just  as  her  husband  was  setting  off  to  the  city,  she 
Was  startled  beyond  measure  by  his  placing  in  her  hand 
notes  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  pounds. 

**  I  eeasider  it  necessary,"  said  he,  **  that  my  daughter 
shonld  naks  her  irat  appearanoo  in  society  with  all  the 
advantages  becoming  Miss  Hamlyn  of  Dean  Park.  She 
must  have  everything  that  is  handsome  and  suitable; 
and  let  half  the  money  in  your  hand  be  appropriated  in 
addition  to  your  own  usual  allowance." 

"^  I  assure  yon  we  neither  of  us  reqnire  anything  of 
the  kind,"  exclaimed  Mm.  Hamlyn,  endeavouring  to 
replaoe  the  notes  in  his  hand.  <^  I  am  not  likely  to  incur 
aay  additional  expenses." 

«It  is  my  wiik  that  ^ron  shonld  do  so.  I  desire  that 
no  expense  be  spared  in — ** 

^Surely,  surely,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Hamlyn,  unable 
to  NpiesB  her  amaiement,  ^  you  informed  me  l^e  other 
day,  at  Dean,  (in  reference  to  your  disappointments  with 
regafd  to  Harry,)  that  the  hoaee  was  in  no  condition  to 
support  aay  additional  stress  on  its  resources,  at  the 
present  moment  f " 

''Are  yon  mad  1"  cried  her  husband,  suddenly  seising 
her  arm,  and  drawing  her  awayftrom  the  study-door, 
near  wMch  they  were  standing,  towards  the  distant 
window.  ''The  men  are  in  the  dining-room  remoring 
the  breakfast  things.    If  Ramsay  should  hear  you — " 

*  I  fkneied  myself  speaking  low." 

*'  Yon  spoke  like  a  fbol,  as  all  women  do  the  moment 
th^  pretend  to  talk  about  business  1"  oried  Hamlyn,  in 
reekless  irritation.  **  Once  for  all,  take  these  notes  and 
employ  them  according  to  my  instructions.  It  is  my 
Wish  that  you  make  arrangements  for  presenting  Lydia 
at  the  next  drawing-room.         .... 

'*  No  outlay  is  foolish  that  serves  to  advance  my  ulterior 
pnjects.  Do  yon  suppose  I  saoiiflce  these  fonr  hundred 
pounds  for  the  maintenance  of  Lydia's  vanity,  or  <Mf  my 
own  credit  in  the  world  1" 

f  b  that  case;  I  am  less  disposed  than  oyer  to  create 


in  my  poor  girl  a  taste'  for  expense  at  vuisace  with 
your  iutentions  in  her  behalf,  and,  incompatible  ts  yoo 
have  given  me  to  believe,  with  the  state  of  you  slurs,'' 
replied  Mrs.  Hamlyny—the  wife  having  at  length  bor- 
rowed courage  from  the  mother  to  assert  priaei^a  «f 
her  own. 

The  banker  stood  gasing  upon  her  in  utter  ukM- 
ment.  It  was  the  first  resistance  to  his  will  tht  bd 
hasarded  in  tiie  course  of  five-and-twenty  yean  of  wir- 
ried  life ;  and  her  resolution  was  now  too  cahslf  ud 
mildly  asserted  to  afford  him  any  hope  of  putting  dovs 
her  opposition  by  violence. 

**  You  will  follow  your  own  devices  in  this !"  he  n- 
sumed  in  a  voice  as  moderate  as  her  own.  **  Ptrfasp$ 
it  ought  not  to  surprise  me  that,  at  a  moment  whm  ny 
interests  in  life  are  sinking  and  all  the  world  setns  is 
league  to  press  upon  and  overwhelm  afaIlini;iDAn,iBy 
own  family  should  be  the  first  to  rush  in  and  gire  the 
signal  for  the  insults  of  the  rest." 

By  tim  involuntary  start  of  the  distressed  Sophii, 
Hamlyn  perceived  that  this  stroke  had  toldr-tiitt  the 
feelings  of  the  wife  of  his  youth  were  touched  to  ik 
quick. 

"You  shall  be  obeyed  !" — said  she,  extending  li«r 
hand  with  a  desponding  air,  to  receive  the  notei  he  wi* 
still  holding.  "  AU  I  have  to  entreat  is,  that  wbes  tie 
tree  of  evil  shall  bring  forth  its  bitter  (huts,  yoa  will 
not  accuse  me  of  having  fostered  its  growth.*' 

"  I  thank  you  ! — you  shall  be  accused  of  nothing  !**- 
replied  Hamlyn  coldly,  yet  apparently  surmounting  m- 
flieting  emotions.  **  We  must  stand  or  fall  together.  At 
our  time  of  life,  the  standing  or  falling  are  of  less  ck- 
sequence.  The  better  half  of  our  days  is  0Ter;-»J. 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  best  they  have  aff^rdsri 
inspires  me  with  little  interest  in  the  remainder.  B-'t 
the  children  demand  our  utmost  exertions.  The  (li  i- 
dren  liave  a  long  career  before  them.  The  fkir  prospect! 
of  Walter— the— the— " 

He  could  oot  proceed.  In  naming  his  son,  he  mi  6^ 
the  point  of  giving  way  to  a  weakness  very  unusnal  oa 
the  part  of  Hamlyn  the  banker.  The  heart  of  his  \rife 
thrilled  within  her  as  she  contemplated  what  eeeved  t? 
afford  hope  that  the  barren  rock  might  still  be  toaehed. 
to  yield  forth  the  waters  of  life. 

**  By  those  prospects,  then,"  cried  she,  daipng  i<' 
hands  in  earnest  entreaty — ^^'by  the  future  prosperitjud 
happiness  of  your  son.  I  implore  you  involve  yonnelf  >-^ 
further  in  difficulties  beyond  all  power  of  cztrietti«i : 
If  the  firm  be  embarrassed,  as  yon  owned  to  me  atDeia. 
let  ns  retrench :  let  us  out  short  all  idle  expenses.  ^^ 
might  reduce  to  a  fifth  part  our  present  outlay,  ^i-^ 
not,  for  instance,  instead  of  commencing  a  showy,  a- 
travagant  season,  let  this  house  to  some  adTantage<Hd 
tenant,  and  retire  to  Dean  Park  1  You  have  apartsMOt^^ 
at  the  banking-house  which — " 

"  I  thank  you  1 "— repUed  Haml/n,  with  a  bitter  auk, 
"  If  yon  desired  to  place  the  names  of  Richard  ttJ 
Bernard  Hamlyn  in  the  Gazette,  you  could  scarcely  sag* 
gest  a  surer  course  of  policy.  I  thank  yon  I  ^^'hea 
I  desire  to  ronse  the  anxieties  of  my  cnstomen,  sbu 
point  myself  out  to  the  mistrust  of  the  Gty,  I  wiU  a|^7 
to  you  for  the  speediest  method  of  assuring  my  rain." 

It  was  under  the  feeling  of  this  conversation  tbit 
Mrs.  Hamlyn  again  wrote  to  her  son  Henij.  To 
her  irresistible  appeal  his  answer  was  a  promise  of 
implicit  submission  to  his  father  s  will,  thongb  ;t 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  his  dearest  hopes.  He  hi 
been  studying  hard,  and  striving  for  UnivostJ 
honours ;  and  this  stroke  laid  him  prostrate :— 

•*0h  !  that  I  had  never  attempted  that  mad  expe^- 
tion  to  Naples  I "  would  Henry  exclaim,  Hinging  down  w 
books  and  pacing  with  hurried  steps  the  quiet  toob,  ^J 
long  and  so  successfully  devoted  to  the  shstiaction  « 
study.  **  But  for  my  enthusiastic  desire  to  look  onre 
more  upon  that  lovely  face,  the  object  of  my  dreams  frjQ 
boyhood  (from  the  moment  when,  as  a  happy  ^"^!;*J* 
spoke  BO  sooUiingly  to  the  young  enthusiast  who  w^ 
her  at  Dean  with  his  flighty  fancies  I)  I  might  n^;;  "^ 

happ7-*-the  same  daU|  contented  bookirom  u  v^m" 
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the  lame  pioipeoiiye  num  of  bnsiiieafl.  Till  Ellen  Hamil- 
ton placed  the  pictnn  of  a  banker's  calling  fairly  before 
me,  with  all  that  eloqnenee  of  look  and  speech  with  which 
no  breathing  woman  was  OTOr  gifted  like  herself,  I  was 
contented  with  my  pTOspects.  Bnt  now — eren  if  she 
wonld  consent  to  shave  them  (and  I  know  that  no  earthly 
peisnasion  or  representation  would  shake  her  resolution  i) 
— OTen  if  she  would  oonsent  to  share  a  mode  of  existence 
she  detests  and  despiies,  I  feel  that  I  could  nerer  be 
^PP J)  deriTing  my  liTolihood  from  perpetual  risk  of  the 
property  of  others.  Wretched  man  that  I  shall  be,  the 
moment  I  quit  these  quiet  wslls,  to  plunge  into  all  the 
▼ulgar  strift  and  ehioanery  with  which  henceforward  I 
most  liTo  surrounded.  Wretched,  wretched  man  ! 
Without  leisure  to  open  a  book, — ^without  the  power  to 
ftrget  or  to  renew  those  blessed  hopes  and  impressions, 
which  seem  to  hare  been  Tonohsafed  me  for  a  moment 
only  to  constitute  the  rain  and  torment  of  my  life !" . . . 

''She  used  to  call  me  boyish  and  inconsistenV*  was 
his  cruel  reflection.  ^  How  often  did  she  remind  me  that 
she  is  nearly  two  years  older  than  myself  in  age,  and 
ten  years  older  in  character  !  When  I  pledged  myself 
to  comply  to  the  letter  with  her  exactions  about  the  ilrm, 
she  predieted  all  that  has  happened; — she  told  me  I 
should  noTur  have  strength  of  purpose  to  carry  throui^ 
my  opposition  to  a  man  so  coldly  arbitrary  as  my  fether. 
Again  and  again  did  she  prognosticate  all  that  has  hap- 
pened. •  •  •  .  Dear,  precious  Ellen  I  It  is  some- 
tUng  that  oTen  for  a  moment  she  deigned  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  such  a  nothing  as  myself  1  Bnt  I  will 
not  attempt  to  moYO  her  compassion  by  the  pitiAil  arowal 
ofaU  I  am  suffering.'' 

Cold,  almost  to  formality,  were  the  terms  in  which  the 
bigh-minded  young  man  announced  a  Baciiflce,the  mere 
anticipation  of  ^iridch  was  tearing  his  heart-strings 
asander ;  and  Ellen  was  Ailly  justiiled  in  fbeling,  in  the 
bitteness  of  her  mortification,  that  already  tiie  spirit  of 
his  fiiturs  Tocation  was  upon  him,  and  that  he  ''wrote 
like  a  banker.'*  Not  a  word  of  appeal  to  her  affections; 
not  a  loophole  left  for  her  relenting. 

Ellen  had  one  other  tie  in  England,  tbe  jet  nnseen 
father-in-law,  who  so  frankly  apologized  for  hay- 
ing miajudged  her,  and  so  affectionately  pressed 
hflf  to  nmke  his  house  her  home.  His  inTitation 
was  ftcoepted ;  and  Ellen,  his  understood  heiress, 
was  on  her  way  to  England,  when,  in  making  a 
visit  to  Cambridge,  he  accidentally  discovered  that 
his  daughter-in-law  was  the  secret  correspondent 
of  the  ardent  student,  Henry  Hamlyn.  Nothing 
could  have  given  the  old  soldier  more  pleasure  than 
to  bestow  Ids  daughter-in-law  and  his  money  on 
one  of  his  friend  Hamlyn's  sons.  Bnt  first  he  must 
ascertain  what  was  her  real  character,  and  if  she 
was  capable  of  forgiving  and  loving  him.  And 
^en  was  thus  magnanimous,  rightly  imputing 
every  past  sin  against  herself  to  Uie  intrigues  of 
the  Banker.  By  a  series  of  cross  accidents,  the 
Colonel,  who  had  gone  to  London,  missed  Ellen  on 
her  arrival  at  Burlington.  She  had  returned  to 
Siigluid  without  having  learned  the  change  in  the 
prospects  of  her  lover,  and  with  a  view  to  their 
^on  as  soon  as  he  had  won  the  academic  honours 
to  which  he  aspired.  Her  hopes  were  suddenly 
ftnd  for  ever  crushed.  Hamlyn  the  Banker,  she 
felt,  made  her  evil  destiny  ;  while  she  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  fear  and  hatred.  In  Italy,  her  intimate 
friend  had  been  Lady  Burlington,  who,  next  to 
herself,  was  the  Banker's  detestation ;  since  she,  a 
thing  of  mildnfwn  and  mualin,  had,  for  the  eake  of 
liw  infant  son,  been  roused  to  oombat  hia  designs 
<uid  his  will ;  and  now  Robert  Hamilton's  widow 
Was  come  to  undermine  him  with  the  Nabob,  whose 
'A^fortune  was  so  urgently  required  to  sopport  the 


tottering  credit  of  the  firm^-^nd  to  lower  him  in  the 
esteem  of  his  children,  by  exposing  his  hollowness. 
Long  as  had  been  his  career  of  worldly  snxiety,  acute 
as  was  on  many  occasions  the  agony  of  lus  fears,  he  be- 
gan to  feel  that  the  shame  of  a  public  bankruptcy  were 
tririal  compared  with  having  to  stand  in  presence  of  his 
gentlemanly  sons,  as  one  whose  honour  and  honesty  have 
given  way  amid  the  struggles  which  only  serve  to 
strengthen  the  eourage  and  steadfastness  of  genuine 
worth. 

No  rest  that  night  fbr  the  throbbing  head  of  Hamlyn 
the  banker ! 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  warm-hearted  veteran 
hurried  down  from  London  to  welcome,  to  love,  to 
make  happy  his  daughter-in-law,  if  hla  wealth  and 
affection  could  yet  make  *^poor  Bob's"  widow 
happy  !— 

Throughout  the  loumey  down,  which  was  chiefly  per- 
formed on  the  railroad,  instead  of  being  cheerfhl  and 
chatty  as  usual,  he  was  almost  silent*  His  thoughts 
were  thoroughly  preoccupied.  He  was  back  again  at 
Ghazerapore,  receiring  his  son's  lint  letter  announcing 
that  disastrous  attachment.  He  was  listening  to  the 
mild  remonstrances  and  intercessions  of  his  wife.  He 
was  alone  with  Mary,  and  Mary  with  him.  Dusky 
figures  in  Oriental  garbs  were  loitering  in  the  distance. 
Balmy  smells  of  tropical  plants  were  in  the  air.  He 
was  again  an  exile,  again  a  husband,  again  a  ikther;  and 
a  happy  and  contented  exile,  because  a  fhther  and  a  hus- 
band. And,  lo  !  as  all  these  scenes  and  interests  passed 
before  his  mind's  eye,  heavy  sighs  burst  unconsciously 
from  his  bosom ;  so  deeply  was  the  old  man  mOYcd  by  a 
thousand  tender  associations  of  aflbction  and  remorse, 
connected  with  the  name  of  Ellen  Somerton. 

^  I'll  make  her  happy  yet !  By  George  !  she  shall  be 
happy  y«t  I  **  was  his  concluding  reflection.  '^  So  long  as 
Mrs.  Hamlyn  and  dear  Lydia  remain  at  Dean,  Bhe*ll  find 
no  occasion  for  moping  at  the  Manor :  and  a'ter'ards,  we 
may  still  manage  well  enough.  At  all  events,  she'll 
have  her  own  way ;  and,  for  nine  women  in  ten,  that's 
almost  happiness  enough.  But  though  I'd  give  my  little 
finger  to  know  what  brought  about  her  intimacy  with 
Harry  Hamlyn,  so  as  to  correspond  with  him,  (as  I  saw 
at  Cambridge  by  her  own  handwriting,)  111  not  force 
myself  upon  her  confidence.  I  shall  soon  see  whether 
she  intends  to  be  a  heart-in-heart  daughter  and  a  dear 
Ellen; to  me;  or  whether  there's  a  spice  of  rancour  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  that  will  still  keep  her  Mrs. 
B.obert  Hamilton." 

She  proved  a  heart-in-heart  daughter ;  and  took 

his  heart  by  storm,  by  leaving  her  bed,  on  hearing 

of  his  return,  and  hastening  to  welcome  him  in  her 

white  muslin  dressing-gown,  'Uhe  most  beautiful 

creatur  on  the  fiace  of  the  earth." 

It  was  a  long  time  since  the  Colonel  had  retired  to 
his  pillow  so  happy  or  so  comforted  with  the  sense  of  not 
being  quke  alone  in  the  world,  as  he  felt  that  night, 
under  the  certainty  that  his  son's  widow  was  enjoying  a 
comfortable  night's  rest  in  the  chiatx-room  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor. 

Next  morning,  the  good  old  gentleman's  waking  was 
a  still  happier  sensation.  To  come  down  to  breakikst 
with  the  expectation  of  having  that  pure  open  forehead 
on  which  to  imprint  a  parental  kiss  of  benediction,  was 
a  comfort  indeed  to  the  kindly  heart  so  long  debarred 
the  solace  of  female  oompaaionship.       •       *       • 

It  was  a  happy  morning  for  them  both. 

He  carried  Ellen  to  the  stables;  and  in  promising 
her  the  most  beautiful  Arabian  that  ever  bore  a 
fair  lady,  alluded  to  young  Hamlyn,  who  had  just 
started  for  Melton.  The  blushing  cheeks  of  the 
pale-complexioned  Ellen  betrayed  a  consclousnesi, 
to  which  the  old  Colonel  had  a  cue,  though  she 
gave  him  no  hint  of  ever  having  met  Henry  Ham- 
lyn in  Italy,    It  waa  ainoe  bcr  •zxiriU  tbil  hir 
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droftin  hfu\  bC3n  dUpelled,  hy  the  annonnoement  of 
her  lover's  change  of  profession ;  and  now  silence 
was  best.  She  seemed  in  very  low  spirits ;  and  the 
kind  old  man,  to  cheer  her,  promised  an  accession 
of  pleasant  youthful  society : — 

^  Walter  Hamljn  will  be  at  Dean  Park  to-morrow. . . . 
So,  now,  my  dear,  you'll  be  able,  at  last,  to  extend  yoor 
rides  beyond  the  park-paling  of  Borlington  Manor." 

**  I  haye  not  the  least  desire  to  play  traant,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  melancholy  smile,— how  different  from  those 
which  brightened  her  fine  features  on  her  first  arrival 
from  Italy  I  ''It  is  not  the  want  of  knight  or  esquire 
that  keeps  me  faithful  to  the  old  avenue.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  Carlo's  protection,  if  I  had  it  at  heart  to 
scour  the  country.'* 

**  Without  scouring  the  country,  you  may  extend  your 
excursions  to  see  something  of  the  neighbourhood. — 
However,  you  must  look  to  your  heart,  Ellen,  I  can  tell 
you,  jfhen  this  young  soldier  comes  flourishing  his  mus- 
taohios  by  our  fireside  !— Watty's  the  handsomest  young 
fellow,  perhaps,  you  ever  set  eyes  on  in  your  life." 

**  My  weakness  does  not  happen  to  be  in  favour  of 
Irandsome  young  fellows,"  replied  Mrs.  Hamilton,  trying 
to  assume  the  oheerfiil  tone  she  knew  to  be  so  acceptable 
to  her  father-in*law.  **  The  beauty  of  the  Neapolitan 
peasants  is  quite  enough  to  put  one  out  of  conceit  with 
handsome  men  for  the  remainder  of  one's  days."  .... 

^  Sacred  as  is  my  son's  memory  in  my  eyes,  I  feel  that 
you  didn't  live  long  enough  with  my  poor  Robert,  and  that 
you're  yourseUT  too  young  and  handsome, — much  too 
young  and  handsome, — to  tie  yourself  down  to  widow- 
hood for  the  remainder  of  your  days.  'Tisn't  nat'ral, 
my  dear,  and  'tisn't  what  anybody  has  a  right  to  expect 
of  you.  So,  as  I  was  saymg,  if  you  ever  were  to  take 
another  husbuid,  I  can't  but  own  that  my  friend  Ham- 
lyn's  son  would  be  more  acceptable  to  me  as  a  son-in- 
law  than  e'er  another.  For  a  son-in-law  your  husband 
would  seem  to  me !  Now  that  I've  come  to  see,  and 
know,  and  love  yon,  Ellen  I  trust  me,  I  feel  as  if  yon  were 
a  bom  daughter  of  my  own." 

As  the  (S)lonel  had  confidently  expected,  the  cheeks 
of  his  lovely  companion  were  deeply  crimsoned  at  his 
allusion  to  his  ''friend,  Hamlyn's  son." 

The  Colonel  said,  that  Hamlyn,  whom  the  young 
widow  remembered  as  her  worst  enemy,  would 
now  be  proud  to  receive  her  for  a  daughter-in-law. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  would,  after  hearing  your  paternal 
declarations  in  my  frkvour,"  replied  the  young  widow, 
with  a  swelling  heart  and  bitter  smile.  "  Your  heiren, 
my  dear  Colonel  Hamilton, — ^whether  actress,  sempstress, 
or  any  other  disreputable  thing, — would  be  welcomed 
on  his  bended  knees  into  the  family  of  the  banker." 

"Come,  come!— don't  be  too  hard  upon  my  friend! 
Hamlyn's  the  most  honourable  fellow  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  I  I  could  tell  you  some  of  the  finest  traits  of 
Hamlyn  that  do  honour  to  the  name  of  man."     •     .     . 

"  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Hamlyn  is  a  man  of  considera- 
ble influence  and  importance.  He  contributes  largely 
to  the  local  charities."    .... 

"  See  here  1"  said  the  Colonel,  suddenly  snatching  for- 
ward The  Timet  newspaper  that  lay  upon  the  table,  and 
commencing,  as  fluently  as  the  absence  of  his  spectacles 
would  permit,  a  recitiJ  of  the  proceedings  of  a  grand 
'  Meeting  of  the  Merchants  and  Bankers  of  the  City  of 
London,'  held  at  the  Mansion  House  the  preceding  day, 
'  Richard  Hamltv,  Esq.,  M.P.,  banker,  in  the  chair,  for 
the  relief,  of  the  sufferers  by  a  recent  inundation  at  St. 
Petersburg,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  preikced  by  an  eloquent 
preamble,  and  followed  by  a  pompous  list  of  subscrip- 
tions, at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  firm  of  Ha  vltn  & 
Co.  for  £105.  "What  d'ye  say  to  that,  eh,  my  dear 
Ellen!" 

"  I  should  say,  were  I  not  afiraid  you  would  call  me 
prejudiced  and  illiberal,  that  Hamlyn  and  Co.  are  pro- 
bably extensively  connected  with  the  Russia  trade." 

Colonel  Hamilton,  who  knew  this  to  be  actually  the 
case,  could  neither  reftrain  from  a  laugh,  nor  from  patting 
her  appfovingly  on  the  back. 


"You're  a  cunning  littlo  gipsy!"  said  he.  «Let» 
woman  alone  for  diving  into  motives." 

"  Let  a  woman  alone  for  diving  into  motives  who  hw 
been  cast  alone  and  unproteeted  on  the  evil-detling  of 
the  world !  Had  I  never  been  vilified  sad  injured  by 
Mr.  Hamlyn,  I  had  probably  been  content  to  take  Us 
virtues,  as  others  do,  on  Imst.  .  .  Even  here,  even  it 
this  house,  fVom  which  I  consider  ray  poor  friend  Lady 
Burlington  to  have  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  cniDi&g 
of  her  husband's  executor,  I  have  never  before  prenmed 
to  lift  up  my  voice  against  him ;  and  in  oider  to  seeat 
perfect  unanimity  between  us,  (for  I  wonld  fiun  tint, 
daring  my  stay  with  yon,  not  even  a  differenee  of  opimot 
should  manifest  itself,)  I  promise  to  avoid  »U  fottlier 
mention  of  his  name." 

"  Tell  me,  Nelly,  like  an  honest  soul  as  you  are, hare  yn 
any  quarrel  against  the  banker  beyond  a  womaa'anit'ni 
nnforgivingness,  for  his  unhandsome  nssge  of  yoi  mm 
years  ago  than  I  care  to  remember t" 

"  No  quarrdf  Sir. — But  I  own  myself  guOty  of  itioo| 
pr^udice  against  a  man  whose  only  thought  and  objm 
in  life  is  the  lucre  of  gain." 

"  Then,  my  dear  girl,  yon  must  dislike  nef  For  yn 
may  rely  upon't  that,  for  more  than  forty  years  of  my 
life,  my  sole  object  was  to  heap  up  lacs  of  mpeea-ob* 
tain  the  best  interest  for  'em— and — ** 

"  But  for  what  purpose,  my  dear  Sir!"  intempted 
Ellen;  and  to  what  end! — What  did  you  sa^rifioe  to- 
wards the  acquisition  of  wealth,  beyond  your  oira  tine, 
convenience,  comfort,  and  abilities  1 — or  to  what  was  the 
wealth,  thus  acquired,  destined,  but  to  secure  tlie  wrih 
being  of  your  family,  the  happiness  of  all  around  yoa! 
Whoee  property  did  yon  put  in  peril  by  your  speeolj- 
iiOBBl-^^thoae  substance  did  you  waste  by  your  tla]lKl^ 
tions ! — ^to  whom  did  yon  lend  money  on  usurious  iaterest, 
facilitating  the  extravagance  that  wronght  their  sadei]^, 
till  the  place  of  their  forefathers  knew  them  no  kager! 
— and  when  were  the  riches,  thus  vilely  aeqoired,  ap- 
plied to  the  scarcely  less  contemptible  purpose  of  du- 
zling  the  eyes  of  society  by  false  appearances,  andfigohag 
among  the  shifthig  throngs  of  London  life!  Showne 
the  object  of  Mr.  Hamlyn's  domestic  affbetions,— show 
me  the  household  happiness  created  by  the  hoUowosteo- 
tations  of  Aw  ill-earned  vrealth !— A  brokeiMpiriled  wife, 
— ^a  daughter  who  seareely  uplifts  her  eyes  in  his  pre- 
sence,— and  one,  at  least,  among  his  sons  thwarted  ia 
the  dearest  and  brightest  ambitions  of  his  heart,  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  narrow  purposes  of  parental  policy!" 

"  And  how  the  plague  do  you  know  all  this!"  cried 
the  CSolonel.  "  God  knows  such  is  not  the  pietnre  I 
ever  painted  you  of  Dean  Park !" 

These  opinions  are,  we  presume,  to  be  receiT*J 
as  those  of  the  author,  on  the  legitimate  and  the 
sordid,  despicable  and  criminal  pursuit  of  riches, 
and  on  the  proper  objects  and  ends  of  accnmnla' 
tion.  Colonel  Hamiltoin,  in  extenuation,  la^ 
the  affection,  the  devotion  of  Hamlyn  to  his  elde^ 
son,  to  whom  "  he  could  refuse  nothing.'* 

"  Right,  Sir— to  his  eldeM  ton!  Those  two  words  ex- 
plain ^e  whole  secret  of  Walter  Hamlyn's  inflaesce.  I 
see  by  your  face  that  already  you  accuse  me  of  illib«r- 
ality.  But  I  declare  to  you  1  should  as  soon  expect  U 
pluck  a  living,  fWigrant  flower  fh>m  under  the  sowBUng 
lava  effused  by  a  volcano^  as  detect  a  trader  hnnsB  feel- 
ing in  the  heart  systematically  devoted  to  money-geUias 
by  the  slave-trade,  or  by  speculation  with  the  m»tai  fif 
others!" 
«  Nay,  but  surely—" 

"  No,  no,  no ! — I  will  not  hear  a  single  exteavatioi 
word  I "  cried  Mrs.  Hamilton.  "  I  loathe  the  hard,  bb- 
sympathizing  nature  created  by  perpetually  dcafesiBg 
the  ears  to  &e  cries  of  our  fellow-creatures,  or  by  ise«^ 
sant  contact  with  money — money— money ! — In  iiy  vi^t 
Mr.  Hamlyn  is  less  thui  a  naan ; — a  mummy  cresled  by 
the  process  of  hijeoting  his  very  arteries  with  wtsUir 
fluid."  ' 

Not  to  his  eldest  son,  but  to  Walter  Hamljn^  th^ 

head  and  rppreseatatire  of  kU  faroU}'^-<^  <b^ 
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establishment  in  Lombard  Street^  and  of  the  seat 
of  Dean  Park — ^the  future  associate  of  the  noble 
county  families,  who,  if  he  was  not  raised  to  the 
peerage,  was  to  succeed  himself  as  member  for  Bar- 
tliorpe,  was  the  Banker  devoted.  But  alibis  schemes 
were  now  bound  up  with  obtaining  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton's immense  fortune.  On  this  depended  credit, 
reputation,  and  every  interest  for  which  the  weakly 
aiubitious  and  unprincipled  man  had  perilled  his 
soul :  nothing  could  be  effected,  save  by  Walter 
marrying  the  young  widow.  That  superlatively 
iiue  guardsman,  who  had  never  seen  Ellen,  spoke 
with  contempt  of  the  match  intended  for  him  by 
his  father.  Following  the  way  in  which  he  had 
been  trained,  he  had  raised  his  thoughts  to  the 
high-bom,  cold,  and  haughty  Miss  Vernon,  whose 
schenling  mother,  if  their  joint  manoeuvres  to  catch 
the  young  Marquis  of  Dartford  failed,  and  if  many 
more  seasons  revolved  without  seeing  Lucinda 
nobly  married,  was  disposed  to  look  to  the  hand- 
some guardsman,  the  heir  of  Dean  Park,  and  of 
the  millions  of  the  Banking-house,  as  no  despicable 
piS'OiUr,  Though  perverted  by  education,  by  Eton 
and  Oxford  and  the  Guards,  young  Hamlyn  was 
not  without  heart,  overlaid  as  it  was  by  follies  and 
vanities ;  but  with  the  bright  eyes  and  distinguished 
airof  Lucinda  Vernon  before  him,  he  rejected  Uie  idea 
of  uniting  himself  with  the  widow ;  and  swore  that 
nothing  on  earth  should  shake  his  resolution.  The 
condition  in  which  he  beheld  his  usually  calm,  pas- 
bionless,  imperturbable  father,  whenhe  made  thisde- 
claration,  startled  him,  and  begot  strange  suspicions : 

*^  Nothing  on  earth  f  not  even  your  father's  entreaties, 
—your  father's  danger, — ^your  father's  misery, — your 
father's  RUIN  !"— demanded  the  elder  Hamlyn,  trembling 
in  erery  limb,  and  apparently  on  the  verge  of  distraction. 
"Take  heed  of  what  you  are  saying,  Walter !"  added 
he,  with  a  glance  that  froze  the  young  soldier's  blood  in 
hid  Teins. — *^  Yon  know  not  what  it  is  to  live  stretched 
on  the  rack  of  a  responsibility  such  as  mine  ; — to  exist 
day  after  day,  and  year  alter  year,  in  all  the  agony  and 
tortare  of  having  a  golden  Pactolns,  stream  like  the 
waters  of  Tantalns,  tluDogh  my  hands  ! — ^Very  weU  for 
}/fju,  your  mother,  your  brother,  who  glide  through  life 
enjoying  without  an  effort  the  fruit  of  my  labours,  the 
fruit  of  my  joyless  days,  my  sleepless  nights,  my  perilled 
salvation  ;  all  very  well  for  von,  I  say,  to  disparage  my 
labours,  and  recede  from  this  sacrifice,  or  refuse  thcU 
exertion,  while  your  father  is  wearing  himself  down  to 
the  grave  by  his  endeavours  to  preserve  the  honour  of 
thefamUy!" 

Pausing  for  a  moment  in  his  impetuous  volubility,  Mr. 
Hamlyn  suddenly  filled  his  glass  with  wine,  and  swal- 
lowed it  almost  at  a  mouthfhl. 

"  But  you  may  tax  a  man's  faculties  too  Air ! "— «ried 
he,  with  renewed  fervour;  "and  beware,  Walter, — 
beware  of  driving  me  to  distraction. — I  have  this  day 
cursed  your  brother,  cursed  him  with  a  bitter  and  cleav- 
ing curse  ! — I  have  this  day  raised  my  hand  against  my 
wife,  because  she  ventured  to  defend  his  disobedience. 
Do  not  tempt  me  into  farther  outrages, — do  not  bring 
me  to  fhrther  shame.  Walter,  you  are  my  eldcst-bom, 
—you  are  my  heir.  I  have  ever  loved  you  better  than 
the  rest.  Yon  bear  my  father's  name, — you  will  one 
day  be  my  father's  representative.  For  you  I  have 
toiled,  for  you  I  have  suffered,  fbr  you  I  have  sinned. 
Though  the  others  are  conspiring  to  bring  down  my  hairs 
%vith  sorrow  to  the  grave, — my  son,  my  son  1 — let  me 
not  have  to  reckon  vou  among  my  enemies." 

Convulsive  sobs  burst  from  the  bosom  of  Richard 
Hamlyn,  aa  he  conuludcU  thid  frantic  a|>ostrophc.  .  .  , 


Thus  relieved,  he  seemed  by  4'^fp^6B  to  reoover  some 
portion  of  tranquillity. 

**  Forgive  me  for  having  agitated  you,  my  dear  boy," 
faltered  he,  at  length,  though,  in  fict,  it  was  himself 
alone  who  had  given  evidence  of  agitation.  "  I  have 
this  day,  Walter,  gone  through  mnch  to  disturb  my 
mind, — much  to  depress  my  courage. — Your  brother 
has  grievously  disappointed  me.  But  we  will  talk  of  it 
another  time, — another  time,  when  I  am  more  composed. 
Not  a  word  on  the  subject  to  your  mother.  It  is  unfair 
and  fruitless  to  entangle  women  in  one's  perplexities." .  • 

"  My  dear  father,  I  entreat,  I  implore,  you  to  explain 
yourself!"  cried  Walter,  becoming  more  and  more 
alarmed,  in  proportion  as  his  father  appeared  more 
rational.  "  Is  there  anything  in  which  I  can  afford  you 
the  least  comfort^ — the  least  assistance  t" 

«  Nothing  ! "  repUed  Mr.  Hamlyn.  "  Did  you  not  tell 
me,  just  now,  that  my  utmost  entreaties,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  would  not  determine 
you  to  marry  a  widow  I  Such  is  the  extent  of  your 
filial  piety.  But,  as  I  said  before,  we  will  discuss  the 
matter  thoroughly  another  time." 

*^  No  !  HOW, now! — What  is  there  to  prevent  it  1"  cried 
Walter  Hamlyn. 

^  The  irritation  of  my  feelings.  I  eannot  talk  of  it 
with  patience, — I  cannot  talk  of  it  with  reason.  Your 
brother, — ^your  cold-blooded,  selfish  brother,  presumes  to 
— ^bnt  no  matter,  no  matter  I — When  the  stroke  of  retri- 
bution comes,  it  will  fall  on  all, — root  and  branch, — sap- 
ling and  tree. — Lord  Vernon  may  triumph  then  to  his 
heart's  content  over  Hamlyn  the  banker." 

Walter,  forbidden  to  confide  in  any  one,  under- 
went severe  mental  uneasiness.  The  chain  and 
sheet  anchor  of  his  fortunes  seemed  suddenly 
snapt  asunder.  But  scarcely  had  they  been  five 
minutes  in  the  drawing-room,  when  the  cold, 
calm,  leaden-eyed  banker  was  himself  again  ;  and 
his  son  trembled  at  the  idea  that  this  assumed 
serenity  might,  in  his  honoured  father,  be  the  con- 
firmed habit  of  hypocrisy.  That  crisis  of  the 
banker's  fortunes  was  drawing  near  which  neither 
hypocrisy  norfraud  could  longer  avert.  We  see  him, 
in  interviews  with  clients  of  all  classes,  greedily 
receiving,  and  under  fictitious  pretences,  the  poor 
widow's  mite  ;  the  poor  cleigyman's  little  savings 
for  his  infant  family ;  the  funds  of  the  savings  banks 
and  the  hospital  of  Ovington ;  the  well- won  accumu* 
lations  of  hard-working  and  frrugalprofessional  men ; 
and  even  the  money  saved  to  purchase  an  annuity, 
for  her  old  age,  by  his  own  governess.  The  smaJl 
fortunes  scraped  together  by  a  Scotch  baronet  for 
his  unmarried  daughters,  were  also  swept  into  tlie 
vortex.  Some  of  these  parties  had  been  recom- 
mended to  Hamlyn  the  banker  by  Colonel  Hainil< 
ton,  as  the  most  friendly  man  in  the  city,  and  by 
far  the  best  for  making  a  profitable  and  safe  in* 
vestment ;  one  who,  with  many  virtues,  had  no 
fault  save  being  too  much  absorbed  in  money- 
making,  and  who  already  as  rich  as  Croesus  still 
desired  more.  This  is  a  fault  which  carries  its 
own  excuse  to  people  having  money  to  place  advan- 
tageously. Hamlyn  the  banker  appeared  at  this 
time  to  tlie  world  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  pro- 
sperity. His  wife  hid  her  own  sad  thoughts  in  her 
heart ;  and  his  son  had  forgotten  the  late  extraor- 
dinary ebullition  of  involuntary  and  partial  confi- 
dence. 

Let  us  see  Hamlyn  the  banker  in  hu  last  best 
days.    The  picture  is  masterly  : — 
'  liichard  Hamlyn  was,  ^  it  has  been  already  aseerted. 
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tfl  ab8o1tii«  in  hiB  Urn  M  Riehttd  Goenr  de  Lion  at  ihe 

head  of  his  army.  UIb  nominal  partner  had  not  eroased 
the  threshold  of  the  eonnting-honse  fbr  yean ;  and  oyer 
hiB  subordinates,  the  acting-partner  ezereised  all  ihiB  in- 
finence  arising  from  a  character  of  the  highest  integrity, 
and  eminent  ability  as  a  man  of  bnsiness.  For  the  pro- 
bity of  the  counter  Is  distinguishing  as  the  honour  of 
knightly  spurs ;  and  the  pen  of  Hamlyn  the  banker  was 
glorious  as  the  lance  of  myard. 

Whenerer  a  hitch  occurred  in  the  progress  of  business, 
the  clerk  in  perplexity  had  only  to  ask  fire  minutes' 
conrersatlon  with  the  head  of  the  house,  and  all  was 
unrayelled,  the  fhnds  In  demand  were  fortiicomlng^  and 
the  question  in  suspense  decided. 

Few  bankers*  clerks  have  leisure  to  inquire  more 
curiously  into  the  prirate  afilurs  of  their  principals,  than 
regards  the  due  payment  of  their  salaries  and  the  re- 
plenishment of  the  till.  All  that  the  establishment  In 
Lombard  Street  knew  or  cared  to  know  about  those  of 
the  Hamlyns,  was,  that  they  were  rery  opulent  people, 
whose  wealth,  aided  by  the  strong  and  speculatiye  mind 
of  Richard,  was  always  on  the  increase ;  and  the  quill- 
drirers  were  accordingly  happy,  oyerbearing,  and  self- 
sufficient,  as  it  becomes  Uie  derkhood  of  a  thriving  house 
to  be. 

Still,  there  was  one  among  them,  Spilsbv,  (the  bald- 
headed  clerk,  to  whom  the  "  widder  o*  John  Darley  o* 
Lemon-Tree  Yard,"  had  been  turned  oyer  by  his  master,) 
who  had  a  somewhat  shrewder  eye  and  more  calculating 
mind  than  the  rest.  To  Aim  there  were  peculiarities  in 
Mr.  Hamlyn's  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts.  There 
were  eyidences  of  mistrust  in  his  mode  of  receiying  the 
dlyidends  and  disposing  of  the  securities  of  the  house, 
nnealitfaotory  to  one  who  coneeiyed  that  nearly  twenty 
years  of  diligent  serrice  ought  to  haye  placed  him  nearer 
on  a  leyel  with  the  head  or  heart  of  his  employer. 

His  suspicions  on  these  points  once  awakened,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  profiting  hy  the  facilities  afforded  by  his 
situation,  to  pursue  a  yariety  of  trifling  inyeetigations  to 
whioh  he  had  neyer  hitherto  giyen  a  moment's  attention. 

In  Bhort,  the  bald-headed  clerk  divined  eome^ 
tiling  very  near  the  tmth ;  and  now  eommeneed 
for  the  buiker  a  new  period  of  hidden  terror  and 
mental  agony,  Barpaasing  all  that  he  had  yet  en- 
dured I — 

He  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  the  head-clerk 
was  more  than  half  aware  that  all  was  not  well  with 
the  concern ;  and  his  agony  of  anxiety  to  discover  to 
what  extent  Spilsby  was  enlightened,  was  torture  in- 
deed !  Every  day,  as  he  passed  through  the  banking- 
house,  his  first  glance  was  directed  towards  the  bald*' 
headed  clerk.  Every  evening,  when  they  left  off  business, 
his  first  care,  when  the  keys  were  delivered  to  him,  was 
to  examine  the  eyes  of  Spilsby,  to  discover  whether  any- 
thing had  transpired ;  whether  a  triumphant  expression 
gleamed  under  his  overhanging  brows — or  whether  de- 
spondency depressed  the  comers  of  his  mouth.  A  domes- 
tic tzmitor,  such  as  this,  was  a  million  of  times  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  Italian  gossipings  of  EUen  Hamil- 
ton and  Sir  Roger  Burlington's  widow. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  object  of  apprehension 
soon  became  aware  of  his  power.  .  .  .  Spilsby  saw 
that  he  had,  at  any  moment,  the  means  of  discomposing 
the  self-possession  of  Mr.  Hamlyn,  by  a  certain  dry  sneer, 
accompanying  his  manifesto  of  tiie  prosperous  state  of 
their  assets.  He  had  only  to  fix  his  eye  searchingly 
and  insolently  on  his  master,  when  announcing  a  largd 
deposit,  to  render  Richard  Hamlyn's  countenance  infirm, 
and  his  answers  incoherent. 

All  this  was  anguish  to  the  banker.  His  pride  in  his 
Lombard  Street  autocracy  was  altogether  destroyed. 
He  could  not  stir,  speak,  write,  move,  but  he  fancied 
himself  under  the  surveillance  of  Spilsby. 

Every  step  of  self-possession  ceded  by  the  banker  was 
a  step  of  advance  to  Spilsby.  The  life  of  the  clerk  be- 
came one  of  prying  and  groping,  surmise  and  scruttny. ' 

This  game  between  master  and  man  proceeded. 

It  had,  in  short,  become  a  strife  for  life  or  death  of 


ehaiaeter,  between  the  two*  Though  ntainiagtomii 
each  other  the  external  courtesies  beoomiog  theii  aatul 
position,  the  looks  of  each  spoke  daggers.  Hbej  oftea  con- 
versed together  smilingly  of  the  weather,  when  eaeh  ns 
thoroughly  aware  that  the  other  would  willingly  dsDOUM 
him  to  the  world, — ^the  law — ^the  gaol — ^the  haogBaa! 

Sneh  was  the  intimate  position  of  the  nan  wlio  wu 
entertaining  Ambassadors  and  Home  SeoietarieB  &llus 
table,  and  commanding  the  cheen  of  the  House  of  C4h&- 
mons! 

One  day,  about  this  time,  Ck>lon6l  Hamilton  eim« 
up  to  town  to  introduce  an  old  Indian  friend,  Sir 
Robert  Maitland,  to  his  banker,  which  that  gentk- 
man  esteemed  no  mean  service :  ^' A  very  rmarlM 
man  was  the  Banker,a  man  of  such  vast  general  in* 
formation,"  and  one  of  spirit  too— had  a  sonin  thi 
Blues.  Thankfully  did  Sir  Rohert  accept  the  ban« 
ker's  invitation  to  dine  in  Cavendish  Square,  He 
longed  to  see  something  of  the  commercial  aristo- 
cracy, of  the  greatest  mart  of  commerce  in  the  whole 
world ;  and  at  Hamlyn's  he  saw  in  perfection  the 
domestic  life  of  the  merchant  princes.  Litde 
could  he  have  surmised  of  the  hoUow  basis  of  the 
glittering  structure  which  his  own  hard-won  thiitf 
thousand  pounds  had  gone  to  prop  up,  for  a  very  few 
days  more.  The  country  guests.  Sir  Robert  M&it- 
land  and  Colonel  Hamilton,  went  early ;  but  the 
banker'a  carriage  came  late  irom  the  Eoiue  of 
Commons :— « 

Sir  Robert,  while  shaking  hands  with  his  agreeable 
host,  now  transformed  from  the  seedy  city  dmdge  inte 
the  well-dressed,  smiling,  assiduous  man  of  the  worii 
fhlly  anticipated  from  die  bustle  the  aaneuneeaiat  U 
some  brother  merohaat^-*H9ome  Buing,  Ee^arti,  Snitii, 
Drummond,  or  Hoare.  But,  to  his  great  smprifei  tk 
guest  announced  was  one  of  the  leading  memben  of  the 
Tory  cabinet  1  Lord  Crawley  shortly  ftllowed.  Ite 
came  Flimflam,  the  reviewer,  by  way  of  sippet  to  the 
ragout ;  then,  the  Earl  of  Harrinigford,  a  nobleman  «he 
might  have  worn  a  professor's  gown  had  he  not  baei 
bom  to  a  peer's  robes ;  then,  the  Earl  aa^  Coontea  of 
Rotherwood ;  and,  lastly,  two  men  rarely  seen  oat  of  tb 
House  of  Commons, — one  of  them  a  learned  lawyer, 
whom  Flimflam  accused  of  living  within  the  rolei  of  the 
Temple,  and  only  being  sufl'ered  to  go  out  by  a  day-rnk. 

Sir  Robert  was  a  little  surprised.  He  oould  ahaoet  hare 
fancied  himself  in  the  lordly  circle  of  Qnaeao ;  except 
that  he  soon  heard  the  arts  and  seiences,  and  po&tici, 
which,  though  neither  an  art  nor  science,  possiaGee  the 
power  of  crushing  and  extinguishing  them  all,  discfloed 
under  the  bankers  roof  with  fifty  times  the  wuuaimna 
de  eauie  that  ever  enlightened  snoh  afgumeats  at  the 
table  of  his  grace. 

Still  less  could  he  have  imagined  himself  at  the  iihli 
of  the  Duke  of  Elvaston,  when  they  arrived  in  the  diaiqf* 
room.  Hamlyn,  like  all  who  have  their  vray  to  make  ta 
society,  was  a  profiused  dinner-giver,  and  studied  tbe 
vocation  as  a  science. 

On  Ate  refined  board,  the  lordly  sirh>ia,  so  dear  to  tbe 
Duke  of  Elvaston  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverky,  wool^ 
have  been  out  of  place.  But  ms  Bah  eonzse  bad  beea 
pronounced  by  the  greatest  epicure  extant  to  be  the  meet 
perfect  in  London;  and  the  finest  of  the  many  fine  |eBtI^ 
men  who  honoured  Walter  Hamlyn  with  tbeir  eem|eaj 
had  been  heard  to  say,  that,  thoagh  thert  might  he  fiser 

plate  emd  a  vaster  loiaU  at  D—  House,  S Hoase, 

or  B House,  nothing  oould  exceed  tbe  elegaat  »teir 

oMJTtf  of  Cavendish  Square.    It  was  the  veiy  bosdeiref 
the  temple  of  gastronomy. 

Sir  Brobert,  as  became  his  age  and  caUing,  was  M 
of  a  good  glass  of  wine ;  and  fimded  that  t&  eeUanit 
Qrmeau  afforded  him  glorious  occasion  Ibr  the  iadalfeace 
of  such  a  taste.  But  he  now  found  himaelf  sonplBO^- 
Claret  was  no  longer  claret,  nor  Buigundy  Ba]fiu»l?> 
so  various  was  the  nomenclature,  and  so  nnmenw  tbe 
flavours  under  whioh  each  of  his  brourile  wiaes  pn- 
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ie]iMlionMnmMidiiMtfio)diii«tte#t  Hefmiiidtiiat 
eren  MofleUe  wm  %  hoiue  dlTided  againii  itielf  |  and  thfti 
duuBpagnd,  like  man,  In  its  time  played  many  palish- 
Wearing  strange  shspes,  and  bearing  many  names. 
Thus  the  banquet  proceeded,  seasoned  by  the 
jokesy  anecdotes^  and  impromptus  d  Unsir  of  Fllm- 
fiam,  whoy  a  small  Theodore  Hook,  excelled  in  his 
Tocation.  The  host  had  a  different  cue.  Mr. 
Hamlyn  talked  social  truisms  and  political  sur- 
faceisms,  to  the  astonishment  of  Sir  Robert  and 
the  admiration  of  Colonel  Hamilton  t— 

The  Colonel  and  the  General  listened  with  their  eyes, 
•a»9  and  months;  and  at  the  close  of  erery  neatly- 
tvmed  sentence,  nodded  approvingly  to  each  other,  as 
nnch  as  to  say^'  With  snch  men  as  tA  it  in  parliament, 
how  eaa  the  affkirs  of  the  oonntry  go  amiss  1  Long  Uto 
the  oonseryaiiTe  interest  and  the  oonstitvtlon ! — Long 
UTe  ehnreh  and  state,--army  and  naTyy— the  Queen  and 
the  British  Grenadiers  1" 

<*  There  *$  a  head  to  settle  a  firontier  treaty  fbr  yon !" 
nnrmnred  Colonel  Hamilton  to  Sir  Robert,  who  had 
been  tasting  a  fifth  kind  of  elaret. 

**  There  *8  a  conscience  to  entmst  with  onr  Urea  and 
liberties,  our  Consols  and  Exchequer-bills!"  was  the  re- 
joinder, or  thereabouts,  of  the  K.C.B.,  who  was  topping 
up  with  cnrafoa.  And  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
drawing-room,  both  were  in  that  mood  of  ineilkble  eon- 
tent  produced  by  the  digestion  of  a  dinner  too  perfect  to 
engender  remorse  in  the  stomach  by  the  fhmes  of  the 
mellowest  of  wine  and  mildest  of  sophistry. — At  that 
moment,  had  either  of  them  had  in  his  pocket  twenty 
thousand  lacs  of  rupees  for  inyestment,  he  would  hare 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Hamlyn  the  banker  with  as 
little  hesitation  as  in  those  of  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Hamlyn  formed  the  design  of  shipping  off 
the  bald-headed  clerk  as  a  consul  to  some  distant 
place,  and  solicited  the  government,  through  his 
friend  Lord  Crawley,  for  an  appointment  then  va- 
cant ;  and  the  government  was  willing  to  oblige 
Mr.  Hamlyn — for  a  consideration.  The  whole 
scene  is  admirable ;  but  we  can  only  give  Hie  up- 
shot. Lord  Crawley,  who,  during  the  dinner, 
wore  a  face  as  inexpressive  as  a  whited  wall,  was 
brought  to  the  scratch  after  dinner  : — 

As  they  entered  the  drawing-room  together,  he  drew 
off  his  host  towards  an  inner  boudoir,  where  a  fire  was 
biasing,  and  the  caricatures  of  H.B.  lying  ieattered,  fbr 
the  recreation  of  loungers ;  aware  that  a  tite-^-tite  in 
which  one  of  the  tites  is  that  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  is 
as  sacred  from  intrusion  as  the  tite-iL-tite  of  a  pair  of 
engaged  lovers. 

**  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  dear  Hamlyn,**  said  he, 
opening  the  palaver  in  an  off-hand  way,  **  that  I  gave 
immediate  attention  to  the  object  of  your  letter  of  yes- 
terday. I  am  half  inclined  to  quarrel  with  you,  by  the 
way,  that  the  first  thing  you  have  ever  asked  me  to 
attempt  for  you  should  lie  so  thoroughly  out  of  my 
department  as  to  afford  any  possibility  of  fiiilure.  Con- 
anfshlps,  as  you  are  well  aware,  lie  whoUjr  at  the  disposal 

of  the  Foreign  Office 

"  Encumbered  as  we  are,  I  say,  and  forced  as  it  were 
to  divide  by  a  miracle  five  barley  loaves  and  three  small 
fishes  among  a  hungering  multitude,  it  becomes  impossi- 
ble fbr  us  to  consider  onr  several  leanings  and  inclina- 
tions. When  reminded  of  this  by  my  ftiend  the  Foreign- 
Secretary,  I  did  not  fail  to  put  forward  your  claims  as  a 
zealous  supporter  of  the  administration,  as  well  as  the 
least  importunate  of  onr  parliamentary  succours.  I  leave 
yon  to  guess  what  was  his  reply." 

**  I  fear  I  am  too  little  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  pa- 
tronage to  conjecture!**  observed  the  citstfkllen  banker. 
"  Nay,  there  was  no  political  trickery  in  it.  All  was 
as  straightforward  as  if  issuing  from  your  temple  of  the 
Mammon  of  unrighteousnesa,  Threadneedle  Street.  His 
lordship's  policy  is  as  practical  as  Lear*s — *  Nothing  for 
nothing  !*    In  one  word,  he  told  me  that  it  was  reported 


wo  hadaveryihingiofiNff  frmn  mon  thoFtorelga  0eeii« 
rities*  question  )  and  that,  in  the  event  of  your  petition 
being  granted,  we  must  have  your  pledge  to  support  this 
as  well  as  all  other  government  measures.*' 

Richard  Hamlyn  was  conscious  of  an  involuntary 
clenching  of  his  hands  as  he  listened.  The  measure  In 
question  (to  which,  with  the  fear  of  a  treasury  prosecu- 
tion before  our  eyes,  a  fictitious  name  and  nature  has 
been  assigned)  was  one  of  his  political  pets,  the  only 
point  on  which  he  differed  from  the  views  of  the  party 
With  which  he  was  as  closely  amalgamated  as  a  Smyrna 
fig  to  the  fellow-figs  in  its  drum,— because  the  only  poli- 
tical question  that  happened  to  hedge  upon  his  private 
interests.  He  had  cultivated  it  as  a  fkvourite  plant ; 
watered  it,  pruned  it,  supported  it  with  sticks.  when«> 
ever  it  was  before  the  House,  he  felt  inspired ;  and  it 
was  in  the  maintenance  of  this  darling  measure,  that  he 
had  indulged  in  those  ebnlUtlons  of  petulance  to  which 
allusion  was  formerly  made.  In  city  meetings  composed 
of  the  friends  of  its  poUoy,  he  Was  invariably  called  into 
the  chair.  It  was  kit  department,  as  much  as  Ireland 
is  that  of  0*Connell,  factory  martyrdom  of  Lord  Ashley, 
or  Quarantine  of  Dr.  BoWring  I  To  abjure,  to  recant, 
was  as  for  Peter  to  deny  his  master ;  and  with  a  sense 
of  magnanimity  he  had  not  experienced  since  he  last 
figured  on  the  Barthorpe  husUngs  aS  "Hamlyn,  the 
friend  of  the  poor  1*'  he  prepared  himself  to  reject  the 
iiagitions  proposition  of  gorernment,  luid  renounce  the 
Consulship  of  Tangier. 

At  that  moment,  however,  thete  rose  up  clear  and 
distinct  before  him  as  the  spectrum  said  to  haunt  the 
solitude  of  a  late  premier, — a  human  head^ — ^a  bald  head, 
— the  head  of  Spilsby,  Uie  clerk  ;— producing  in  that 
warm  and  elegant  chamber  afkr  more  glacial  effect  than 
the  death's-head  of  the  Egyptian  feasts  !— To  rid  him* 
self  of  the  haunting  of  such  a  presence,  he  felt  ready  to 
renounce  all  that  Faustus  is  said  to  have  SMigned  away 
by  post-obit,  to  the  Evil  One  of  old. 

Another  minute,  and  the  bargain  was  struck  !— Vir- 
tue was  gone  out  of  the  banker,  and  the  disposal  of  one 
of  her  Migesty's  riohest  Consulships  in  his  hands  (-« 

«  This  office  is,  I  presume,  to  be  filled  by  some  near 
relatiye  of  vour  own.  since  you  attach  so  much  impor- 
tance to  it  r— said  Lord  Crawley,  inwardly  chuckluiff i 
aS  Delilah  may  have  done  while  beholding  the  strengm 
of  her  victim  cut  off,  and  lying  scattered  at  her  feet. 

The  office  and  salary  of  seven  hundred  a-yetr,' 
so  dearly  purchased,  was,  etrange  to  say,  rejected 
by  the  bald-headed  clerk,  who  when  offered  It 
soliloquized — 

"  Expend  his  parliamentary  interest  to  the  value  of 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  a-year,  or  ten  thousand 
pounds  t — The  mystery,  whatever  it  be,  is  worth  thir^ 
thousand  to  him,  at  the  least  farthing." 

The  whole  of  these  dramatic  soenee  are  highly 
exciting — ^the  passionate  oonflicta  of  the  banker, 
have,  indeed,  a  tragic  force.  All  that  the  banker 
had  cared  for  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  was  to 
preserve  the  credit  of  an  already  ruined  house ;  to 
save  himself  from  the  Gaeette  by  fair  means  er 
foul ;  and  longer  this  seemed  impossible,  when  an 
accident,  on  which  he  had  never  calculated,  revived 
his  hopes.  The  youthful  Marquis  of  Dartford  had 
involuntarily  yielded  to  the  charms  of  the  lovely 
and  artless  Lydia  Hamlyn,  the  young  ftnd  sns- 
oeptible  heart  for  which  Lucinda  Vernon  had 
Angled  in  vain.  He  was  an  only  child ;  and  his 
widowed  and  sickly  mother  offered  no  opposition 
to  a  mesaUianei  whioh|  when  she  had  seen  her 
future  daughter-in-law  and  her  amiable  mother, 
she  eagerly  promoted.  When  Mrs.  Hamlyn  sought 
her  husband  to  announce  this  welcome  intelligence, 
the  conscience-stricken  man,  ever  prepared  to  dread 
sudden  exposure,  feared  that  she  came  with  some 
yery  different  purpose. 
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.  The  i&teUigenee  struck  with  double  foroe  upon  the 
Cither's  mind,  after  the  humiliating  panio  by  which  it 
had  been  preceded  ! — For  once,  he  waa  overpowered  by 
natural  emotion 

*'Do  not  let  Lydia  set  her  heart  upon  it !"  was  his 
parting  counsel  as  his  wife,  after  due  discussion  of  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  on  the  moirow,  prepared  to  re- 
tire for  the  night.  '^  I  have  a  preeentiment  that  some- 
thing will  occur  to  blight  so  brilliant  a  prospect." 

]^derate  as  was  the  banker's  avowal  of  surprise 
and  triumph  in  presence  of  his  wife,  no  sooner  had 
he  bolted  himself  anew  within  the  privacy  of  his 
study,  than  he  gave  way  to  the  wildest  emotion. 
Hit  daughter  a  marchioness ! — The  grand-daughter  of 
Walter  Hamlyn  the  banker, — a  marchioness! — ^in  the 
eujoyment  of  forty  thousand  a-ycar, — high  precedence, 
— noble  estates,— gorgeous  jewels, — all  the  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  rank  ! — The  name  of 
Hamlyn,  of  Dean  Park,  about  to  be  connected  with  the 
hereditary  peerage  of  the  realm ! — What  would  the 
Vemons  say  ;  ana  how,  henceforward,  would  the  Elvas- 
ton  family  preserve  their  frigid  distance  1 — Already,  he 
seemed  to  behold  the  future  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
of  Dartford  arriving  in  triumph  at  Ormeau ! —  * 

"  My  father  would  have  been  proud  indeed  had  he 
lived  to  see  this  day!"  naturally  escaped  him.  But 
those  words  and  that  inauspicious  name  recalled  him  to 
the  bitterer  realities  of  life  ! — An  involuntary  shudder 
betrayed  the  sudden  chill  aireeting  the  unusual  expan- 
sion of  his  heart,  as  he  reflected  on  all  he  had  to  fear,  on 
all  that  might  overtake  both  him  and  his  during  the  in- 
terval to  elapse  before  this  splendid  alliance  could  be 
accomplished  ! 

To  avert  this  the  salary  of  the  bald-headed  clerk 
was  raised — ^upon  certain  stringent  conditions,  per- 
emptorily written  ont^  and  signed,  sealed,  in  a 
moment-— to  eight  handled  a-year,  with  an  optional 
gift  of  two  hundred  more  at  Christmas.  The  ra- 
tifying of  this  paction  in  villany,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  dramatic  scenes  in  the  book.  The  banker, 
from  a  particular  circumstance,  began  to  be  haunted 
by  fear  that  even  his  unsuspicious  friend,  Colonel 
Hamilton,  and  his  son  Walter,  suspected  the  embar- 
rassed state  of  his  finances.     In  this  emergency — 

*  Just  as  a  physician  will  redeem  at  the  last  gasp,  by 
some  frantic  stroke,  the  life  of  a  patient  with  which  for 
months  he  has  been  tampering, — or  rather,  just  as  a 
sleepwalker  will  direct  his  steps  towards  the  broken 
bridge  or  crumbling  wall,  where  those  in  full  possession 
of  their  fkculties  must  stumble,  dizzied,  into  the  abyss, 
—did  the  banker  suddenly  make  up  his  mind  to  an  act 
of  desperation. 

**  That  man  secured,  all  might  yet  be  well  with  me  !" 
— ^was  his  train  of  reasoning. — ^*' Recruited  by  these 
timely  succours,  and  having  the  certainty  of  a  noble  re- 
turn from  my  South  American  speculations,  I  might  yet 
replace  all  the  missing  securities, — the  Burlington  Trust- 
money, — ^Hamilton's, — cUl  my  liabilities, — if  I  could  se- 
cure the  silence  of  Spilsby, — and,  consequently,  time  for 
my  aflkirs  to  come  round.  Something  must  be  done  ! 
To  struggle  day  after  day  within  the  coil  of  that  domes- 
tic serpent,  I  neither  can  nor  will.  I  feel  blasted  in 
mind  and  body  by  his  pestiferous  breath  !  A  death  by 
slow  poison, — a  conscious  death, — ^a  gradual  decay  of  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit, — ^were  not  more  loathsome  than  to 
be  waited  upon  by  his  clammy  touch, — ^haunted  by  his 
dtealthy  tread, — addressed  by  his  mealy  voice, — watched 
by  his  cunning  eye.  By  the  God  of  heaven ! — my  breath 
seems  stifled  when  I  think  upon  him  !" 

In  the  irritation  of  his  soul,  with  a  sudden  jerk 
he  pulled  the  bell,  and  Spilsby  came  to  him. 

This  long  and  powerful  scene  closed  by  the 
banker  exclaiming  :-^ 

"  If  not  friends,  we  are  at  least  confederates  for  life, 
—confederates  whose  well-being  is  bound  up  in  mutual 
conciliation.  I  shall  receive  you  with  all  the  considera- 
tion due  to  your  confidential  poajtion  in  my  establiah- 


mebt,  with  more  tion  you  ever  received,  at  mj  httdt-^ 
Be  all  trace  of  this  interview  banished  betireea  vs !— 
Nothing  on  my  part  shall  ever  recall  a  disitgieeable  in- 
pression  to  your  mind. — From  you  I  expect  8i]lu]»f«^ 
bearance." 

^  I  trust.  Sir,  I  shall  never  lose  sight  of  the  defaoKt 
becoming  my  helpless  dependence  upon  yoo !"  rqiljed 
Spilsby,  gradually  recovering  the  power  of  thii^iBg, 
feeling,  and  speaking,  for  himself.  **  I  wonld  £mb  Uii» 
explanation  had  never  taken  place. — Bat  I  bave  hti 
no  choice  in  the  matter. — All  I  now  desire  is  that  it 
may  be  obliterated  fh>m  your  remembrance,  ts  I  slall 
strive  to  eilkee  it  tnm  mine." 

Thus  ended  this  fearfhl  struggle  ton  life  and  deith ; 
and  no  one  who  saw  Richard  Hamlyn  upon  Chinfe  thu 
afternoon,  sedate  and  courteous,  receiving  the  eongnte- 
lations  of  his  intimates  on  the  good  news  from  Bigi» 
and  exchanging  with  the  mere  men  of  besiaesg  wiik 
whom  he  was  in  connexion,  the  usnal  fonas  sad  nego- 
tiations of  the  day,— (while  stockbn^en  respectfolly 
uncapped  as  he  glanced  their  way,  and  many  s  |nj- 
headed  man  of  double  his  years  stood  aside  with  wn- 
rence  for  the  passage  of  the  righteous  overmuch  pnno- 
ter  of  half  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  metropolis) 
would  have  assigned  the  smallest  credit  to  the  lawTen- 
tions  of  the  bald-headed  clerk,  had  he  swon  on  tbe 
Gospels  in  presence  of  the  assembled  magiBtntore  of 
the  city,  to  the  truth  of  the  scene  deseribed  in  the  fore- 
going pages ! — But  life  is  full  of  contradictiooa 

Alas  I  there  are  more  Laocoons  to  be  met  with  dbt 
suspected,  among  the  haunts  of  daily  life,  than,  ail  the 
united  galleries  of  Great  Britain  afford  to  our  iaqiiiiBg 
view  I 

The  wondrous  good  fortune  of  the  *^  pretty  sffl- 
pleton"Lydia,and  of  the  banker  through  his  daugh- 
ter s  alliance  with  nobility,  provoked  alike  the  e&vy 
of  city  and  coroneted  dames,  and  drew  forth  the  bit- 
ing jokes  of  Flimflam,  who  paid  court  to  tU; 
Vemons,  and  opened  another  noble  house  for  him- 
self, by  malicious  attacks  on  the  banker  and  hL> 
order,  in  which  he  was  ably  aided,  or  aided  him- 
self, in  the  Sunday  papers.  One  day  that  the  old 
Colonel  had  dined  with  a  set  of  Indian  friends  and  a 
few  city  magnates,  he  came  home  to  hb  daugli- 
ter-in-law  out  of  spirits,  not  rallying  her,  as  usual 
upon  the  glory  of  having  rejected  the  ultra-fiw 
young  Vernon,  subdued  the  Home  Secretan* 
Lord  Crawley,  and  conquered  Lord  Edward  Sut- 
ton ;  but  in  a  chafed  mood,  as  if  his  dinner  b^ 
not  digested  well : — 

"  You  see,  they  weren't  exactly  ail  old  Indians  T  saH 
the  Colonel.  ^Besides  our  own  oomlbrUble  daan, 
there  were  a  few  city  grandees,  and  a  monkey-naB  or 
two  invited  to  put  round  the  jokes,  as  in  the  old  joTial 
days  a  good  fellow  used  to  be  asked  to  help  in  puttia; 
round  the  wine.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  ooe  o*  the» 
prating  parrots  was  seated  opposite  to  me ;  and  mi 
occasion  to  address  so  many  of  his  jokes  to  me,  asd  t« 
ask  so  many  idle  questions,  as  a  pretence  for  lnjSgH 
'em  in,  that  I  suppose  I  looked  surly,  or  took  him  ip 
short ;  for,  by  "way  of  excuse  for  having  tried  to  seiaje 
acquaintance,  he  alluded  to  having  dined  with  m  t^ 
Hamlyn's. 

"Well,  my  dear  I  no  sooner  had  this  ill-&TOOiHi 
officious  little  monkey  coupled  the  names  of  HaBlpaad 
Lord  Crawley,  than  a  pompous,  pursy  old  fellow,  (a  5ff 
Beigamin  something  or  other,  who  was  sitting  near  vs,) 
flared  up  into  such  an  attack  upon  Hamlyn,  that  I  ^ 
forced  to  take  up  his  cudgels  and  lay  about  me  a  a 
style  that's  always  disagreeable  when  one's  «U*{;jJJ 
sociable  party.  3ut  my  man  wasn't  inclined  to  iw» 
under,  even  when  he  saw  me  in  such  a  deuce  of  a  pasj 
sion  ;  and  didn't  scruple  to  say  that  Hamlyn  h*d  ^ 
his  city  colleagues  to  government,— that  the  httle  »« 
in  black  (Flimflam,  I  think  they  called  him,)  ^f^^fl 
test  that  the  ambitious  banker  was  going  t*  be  erw«J 
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Lord  Scrip, — ftnd  that  in  retarn  for  this  empty  distinc- 
tion, he  had  withdrawn  his  parliamentary  support  from 
a  question  in  which  he  was  pledged,  heart,  soul,  and 
honour,  to  advocate  the  interests  of  the  great  moneyed 
community  in  which  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his 
being ! — *  Let  Richard  Hamlyn  only  show  his  fkce  in  the 
city  after  the  perpetration  of  the  apostacy  he  is  Faid  to 
meditate,'  said  this  stuffy  old  Sir  Benjamin,  (a  Faistaff, 
without  his  wit !)  '  and  he  may  chance  to  have  things 
thrown  in  his  teeth  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  digest !'" 

"  But  M  Mr.  Hamlyn  about  to  be  created  Lord  Scrip !" 
— inquired  Mrs.  Hamilton,  in  some  surprise. 

**  If  so,  he  is  a  greater  ass  than  I  take  him  for ! "  re- 
torted the  Colonel 

**  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  no  pledge  and  no  pro- 
mise would  be  sacred  in  Mr.  Hamlyn's  eyes,  if  a  coronet 
were  dancing  before  them  in  an  opposite  direction !"  ob- 
served Ellen.  "  In  defending  his  cause,  therefore,  dearest 
Sir,  I  trust  yon  were  not  tempted  to  commit  yourself 
by  denial  1"— 

**  Commii  myself ! — to  be  sure  I  was  tempted  !*'  inter- 
rupted Colonel  Hamilton. 

Ellen  knew  the  man.  The  pledge  was  broken  ; 
the  peerage  had  been  promised.  The  energetic 
character  of  Ellen  was,  at  this  juncture,  displayed 
in  the  counsels  she  gave.  She  implored  the  Colonel 
to  use  his  influence  to  change  the  determination  of 
his  friend  ;  and  she  wrote  instantly  to  Henry  Ham- 
lyn, informing  him  of  his  father's  conduct,  and  the 
disgrace  which  impended  over  his  name,  earnestly 
exhorting  him  to  interfere.  Colonel  Hamilton  was 
afraid  that  his  aiguments  would  have  little  avail : — 

**  If  yon  were  at  least  io  try  f  " — ^pleaded  Ellen,  coura- 
geously. **  Half  the  objects  in  this  world  are  lost  for  want 
of  a  struggle.  We  are  too  fond  of  concluding  evil  to  be 
inevitable.  For  my  part,  I  have  the  worst  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hamlyn.  I  believe  him  to  be  base,  calculating,  heart- 
loss. — I  believe  he  would  sacrifice  wife,  child,  friend,  to 
his  sordid  speculations.  I  believe  he  would  cause  his 
cliildren  to  pass  through  fire  to  Moloch,  and  see  the  exis- 
tence of  his  sons  blighted  for  ever,  to  secure  the  stability 
of  his  house  of  business.  But  there  are  arguments  for 
all  natures  and  capacities  !  This  man,  whose  ears  are 
shut  to  the  cry  of  nature,  is  open  to  the  influence  of  every 
breath  of  worldly  opinion.  Tell  him  how  he  is  thought 
of, — tell  him  how  he  is  spoken  of, — tell  him  that  the 
very  honours  for  which  he  is  bartering  his  good  name 
will  be  spat  upon  and  despised  by  the  very  fools  he  is 
intent  upon  dazzling. 

*'  The  truest  act  of  friendship  we  can  perform  towards 
a  man,  is  to  undertake  towards  him  some  painfiil  office, 
from  which  others  recede." 

The  strong-principled  Ellen,  on  this  day,  visited 
Mrs.  Hamlyn,  and  the  happy  and  enchanted  bride, 
young  Lydia,  who83  lover  never  now  left  her  side. 
No  breath  of  the  disgraceful  step  to  which  the 
father  had  pledged  himself,  had  reached  the  bright 
happy  home  circle.  Even  Mrs.  Hamlyn  had  for- 
gotten, for  the  moment,  the  sorrows  and  mortifica- 
tions of  the  wife,  in  the  exultation  of  the  mother : — 

As  Mrs.  Hamilton  passed  the  dining-room  to  return 
to  her  carriage,  humbly  escorted  by  Oiptain  Hamlyn, 
who  adored  as  the  fUture  Lady  Edward  Sutton  the 
beautifbl  woman  he  had  disparaged  as  Bob  Hamilton's 
widow,  she  caught  sight  through  the  open  door  of  the 
richly-laid  table,  which  Ramsay  was  preparing  for  a 
dinner-party,  with  all  its  luxury  of  damask,  crystal, 
china,  plater-its  groaning  sideboard,  and  glittering 
dnmb-waiters. 

"*  And  these  are  the  gewgaws,"  mused  she,  deaf  to  the 
tender  nonsense  Walter  was  whispering  under  his  mus- 
tachios, — "  for  which  this  man  is  sullying  his  conscience ! 
— These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel ! — To  think  that  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  incu  and  women  nro  imUircd  to 
de;;rade  them::elvcd  by  debt;  and  harasti  their  livt^^i  w  jth 
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remorse,  in  order  that  their  ostentation  may  be  graced 
by  unmeaning  gauds  like  these  !" 

The  mother  and  daughter,  unconscious  of  what 
was  impending,  went  to  a  party,  given  among  the 
many  in  anticipation  of  Lydia's  marriage  by  Lady 
Botherwood ;  and  it  was  the  papers  of  nextmorning, 
some  loud  in  praise,  others  bitter  in  vituperation, 
which  informed  the  Hamiltons  and  all  the  world  of 
the  apostacy  of  the  banker.  It  was  no  pleasant  sub- 
ject for  conversation ;  and  they  remained  silent  over 
their  breakfast,  when  the  Colonel  was  suddenly  sum- 
moned to  Cavendish  Square,wheTeMr.  Hamlyn  lay, 
dangerously  wounded  in  a  duel  with  young  Vernon! 

They  had  met,  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  insol- 
ent scion  of  nobility,  bred  in  contempt  of  '*the 
Hamlyns  of  Dean  Park,"  and  loathing  the  family 
that  were,  as  he  imagined,  to  become  that  of  the 
beautiful  and  wealthy  woman  who  had  rejected 
him,  publicly  insulted  the  banker  on  his  political 
dereliction, in  a  way  which  could  only  be  atoned  by 
blood.  We  wish  that  we  could  have  looked  in  upon 
the  banker  in  the  midnight  hours  spent  in  prepa* 
ration  for  the  hostile  meeting ;  the  last  worldly 
hours  of  tlie  worldly  man,  who  is  seen  in  tliis  awful 
crisis  not  altogether  devoid  of  human  affections. 
His  strongest  affection,  and  his  last  thought,  were 
for  "  Walter,"  who,  for  many  hours,  could  not  be 
found  ;  while  his  dying  father  langubhed  to  be- 
hold  him.  In  the  meanwhile,  all  sorts  of  rumours 
were  flying  abroad ;  and  also  things  more  serious 
than  rumours : — 

While  White's  and  Brookes's  were  lying  and  slander- 
ing in  the  levity  of  their  hearts,  while  eating  their  oyster 
pdtet  and  waiting  for  their  cutlets,  far  deeper  mischief  was 
produced  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  where  reports  have 
a  market  value,  and  a  fortune  is  sometimes  realized  by 
a  dexterous  fabrication. 

Though  the  non-appearance  of  Mr.  Hamlyn  at  the 
banking-house,  at  his  usual  time,  had  produced  no 
anxiety,  thanks  to  the  plausible  explanation  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  forwarding  to  Spilsby, — by  the 
middle  of  the  day,  tidings  reached  the  city  that  the 
body  of  Hamlyn  the  banker  had  been  brought  home  to 
his  hooee  in  Cavendish  Square  ;  some  said  by  a  police- 
man, others,  by  a  surgeon  who  had  vainly  attempted  to 
restore  animation  to  the  corpse.  To  this  positive  an- 
nouncement succeeded  a  rumour,  arising  as  rumours  do, 
— none  can  tell  how, — connecting  the  event  with  the 
fatal  word  Suicide  ! 

There  was  an  instant  run  on  the  bank ;  and  the 
bubble  burst,  even  before  Hamlyn  had  breathed  his 
last.  The  bank  was  in  imminent  danger  of  suspend- 
ing its  payments,  when  Colonel  Hamilton  magnani* 
mously  volunteered  all  his  securities  lodged  with  it 
to  maintain  its  shaken  credit.  When  "  the  friends" 
of  the  house,  and  its  people  of  business,  stock- 
jobbers and  solicitors,  and  the  wealthy  city  bro- 
thers of  Mrs.  Hamlyn,  met,  long  before  opening 
hours  next  morning,  to  devise  how  to  support  the 
credit  of  the  firm  in  this  sudden  enjergency,  all  had 
hung  back.  Colonel  Hamilton  was  half  indig- 
nant at  their  coldness ;  and  Henry  addressed  the 
sullen  party  round  the  table : — 

**  Meanwhile,"  he  said,  suddenly  withdrawing  the 


wearied  liibour  ! — He  ir.iut  not  only  tlie  in  the  prime  of 
!  lii'c,  Lut  die  humjllatod  and  disgraced  I" 
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Andrew  Harrington)  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Hamlyn, 
uttere<i  not  a  syllable  )  but  his  brother  Thomas  was 
troabled  with  a  short  dry  coagh,  which  appeared  of  evil 
Otaien  to  the  anxious  bald-headed  clerk,  whose  hope  of 
assistance  fh>ni  what  were  called  the  friends  of  the 
nouse  was  becoming  gradnally  eztingnished. 

"  Wei«  there  time  to  call  around  ns  my  ikther^s  friends 
iMid  DoUeagues/'  persisted  Harry,— ''or  had  I  only  a 
lioien  hours  before  me,  I  should  feel  safe.  But  if  those 
on  whom  we  have  the  claims  of  blood — " 

*^  I  tell  ye  what !  "—-interrupted  Colonel  Hamilton, 
laying  his  hand  graspingly  on  Harry's  arm  to  forestall 
words  of  frnitlees  ezaoeibation,— but  himself  addressing 
the  party  assembled  round  the  tablor-^  I  am  myself 
nowise  akin  to  Richard  Hamlyn, — and  no  otherwise  in- 
terested in  his  welf)aj«  than  as  from  friend  to  friend, 
^ut  in  Mjr  view,  that's  a  holier  bond  than  many  folks 
Are  disposed  to  admit ;  and  so,  I'm  willing  to  stand  the 
gist  of  what  others  are  startled  at.  I'ye  a  matter  of 
about  tWo  hundred  thousand  pounds,  say  two  hundred 
thoiisand,  in  yarious  securities  lodged  with  the  house, 
iikOst  of  them  tangible  ;  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the 
firm  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  conyert  as  much  of  them 
into  money  for  its  own  purposes,  as  will  carry  it  safely 
through  the  storm." 

A  murmur  of  gratitude  and  admiration  burst  from  the 
solicitors,  stockbrokers,  and  olerk,  wholly  indifferent  to 
Colonel  Hamilton Andrew  Harring- 
ton and  his  brother  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  the 
same  oontemptuons  pity  they  would  have  bestowed  upon 
^  patient  escaped  from  a  lunatic  asylum. 

After  a  pretended  search  by  the  bald-headed 
derk,  it  was  found,  as  he  well  knew,  that  no  such 
Becnrities  existed.   The  stock  had  all  been  sold ! — 

^  And  yet,  strange  and  melancholy  to  say,"  pursued 
the  clerk,  ''no  entry  of  these  sales  appears  to  haye  been 
tarried  to  Colonel  Hamilton's  account !" 

"  I  feared  as  much  !" — was  the  whispered  ejaculation 
of  Andrew  Harrington  to  his  brother. 

"  I  had,  perhaps,  better  take  this  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing," resumed  Spilsby  with  blanched  lips,— "that  the 
course  of  examination  into  the  priyate  accounts  of  the 
firm  in  which  X  haye  passed  the  night  giyes  me  reason  to 
fear  that  other  securities  of  a  sinuiar  nature  will  proye 
deficient." 

"  Sell  my  stock  % — dispose  of  my  property  t"  murmur- 
ed Colonel  Hamilton.  "  Well,  'tis  my  own  fault !— I 
gaye  him  free  leaye." 

The  bald-headed  clerk  interrupted  the  somewhat 
eeyere  schooling  of  Mr.  Harrington,  by  adUrjsssing  in  a 
low  yoioe  to  Colonel  Hamilton  a  snocession  of  inquiries, 
to  which  answers  were  returned  aloud  by  the  yeteran, 
with  irrepressible  exclamations  of  surprise. 

"  Gone  t  "—cried  he.  "  The  India  Bonds  sold  t— The 
SpanUdi  too  I — In  ^ort,  I  am  to  look  on  myself  as  a 
ruined  man  !" 

Spilsby  had  not  courage  to  meet  the  eyes  of  the  old 
soldier ;  still  less,  to  utter  a  syllable  in  reply. 

"  Well,  well !  "—cried  he.  "  At  all  eyents,  Moonjee's 
remittances  are  at  present  on  the  high  seas.  Thanks  be 
to  Proyidence,  I  may  still  find  butter  to  my  bread  1 
And  to  think  that  the  friend  in  whom  I  confided  as  in 
my  Maker  should  haye  done  this ! — The  Lord  forgiye 
him." 

"  I  see  no  use  in  attempting  to  keep  np  the  farce  ! " 
said  Andrew  Harrington,  in  a  determined  ydce.  "  My 
nephew  haying  left' the  room,  poor  fellow,  I  state  at 
onoe  my  opinion,  that  to  open  the  house  for  the  despatch 
of  business  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  surmise  to  what  amount  the  credit  of  Hamlyn 
may  be  compromised.  The  fact  is,  that  the  firm  was  in- 
yolyed  at  the  old  man's  death.  £yer  since,  instead  of 
retrieying  himself  by  self-denial  and  economy,  Richard 
Hamlyn  has  been  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
mire,  and  attempting  to  cut  through  the  knot  of  his 
difficulties  by  mad  and  uigustifiable  speculations.  My 
remonstrances  on  ^e  subject  produced  enmity  between 
us  ; — and  Heayen  knows  it  is  no  satisfaction  to  me  that 
all  my  predictions  concerning  my  unfortunate  sister's 
family  have  so  speedily  come  to  pass  ! " 


Colonel  Hamilton  earned  Henry  avay  with  lun, 
the  unfortunate  young  man  scarcely  oonscioos  of 
what  he  was  about,  or  where  he  was.  The  Colonel 
laid  him  on  a  sofa,  and  was  anxiously  leanioi  over 
him,  when  Ellen  hurried  to  them.  The  Colooel 
forestalled  her  question  :— 

"  Yes  !  all  is  oyer,  NeUy !  "—said  he.  "The  hoose 
has  stopped  payment.  Go  to  him  !  Say  a  kind  word 
to  him.  The  poor  fellow  has  no  longer  a  goinea  in  the 
worid— " 

Ere  he  could  add  another  syllable,  EUen  wss  b»de 
the  scarcely  conscious  young  man — ^takinghishudsiDto 
hers,  pressing  them  to  her  Ups,  her  eyes,  rather  with  the 
wild  tenderness  of  a  mother  who  finds  a  lost  child 
restored  to  her,  than  the  shamefacedness  of  a  mistress 
or  sober  affection  of  a  wife. 

"  Mine  for  eyer ! " — ^whispered  she,  with  stmmng 
eyes,  as  she  pressed  him  to  her  heart.  "  (hn  for  erer !' 
she  repeated,  turning  towards  Colonel  Hamilton,  who 
had  adyanced  towa^s  them,  and  was  contemplatiBj 
with  deep  feeling  the  feryent  nature  betrayed  at  sach  s 
moment  by  the  woman  he  had  always  seen  lo  eoldi  so 
haughty,  so  reseryed. 

Taking  their  united  hands  in  his,  the  old  man  mar- 
mured  a  feryent  blessing  on  their  heads.  And  then,  for 
the  first  time  since  he  became  aware  of  the  ftmily  db- 
honour,  the  tears  of  Henry  Hamlyn  burst  fortL 

The  lover  of  Lydia  acted  with  equal  generositT. 
He  separated  the  chosen  wife  of  his  heart,  and  her 
mother  and  brothers,  from  the  unhappy  &iber, 
who  had  died  just  in  time  to  save  his  familv  fa^ 
ther  exposure  and  disgrace.  Every  one  act«<l 
nobly,-— even  the  Harringtons,  the  sturdy  city  mer- 
chants. But  how  fared  it  with  the  memory  of 
the  man  of  hollow  pretensions  and  hypocrisieel 
Scarcely  had  the  breath  of  life  left  his  body,  vhen, 

Not  a  priyate  paperj^not  a  secret  memorandum,  of  tiie 
man  so  cautious  in  his  frauds  that  his  very  thadow  «» 
scarcely  admitted  to  participation  in  the  m jsteiy,  btt 
was  now  a  matter  for  advertisement  on  all  the  wills  ud 
palings  of  the  metropolis,  to  augment  the  sale  of  the 
Sunday  papers  I — Such  is  the  s^rtsigfated  etumiog  «f 
the  crafty  ; — such  the  hollowness  of  dishonest  oetnU- 
tionl — ^The  errors  eommitted  by  Richard  HamlTOjthe 
crimes  perpetrated  by  the  banker,  had  originated  soiel; 
in  a  desire  to  create  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  &k 
seeming  of  opulence  and  dignity.  And  now,  not  a  hsck- 
ster  within  twenty  nules  of  Dean  Park, — not  an  appu- 
tice  in  the  City  of  London, — ^but  was  aware  to  a  fracti« 
of  the  amount  to  which  old  Walter  Hamlyn  had  ben 
inyolyed  at  his  death,  and  of  the  annual  thoosands  ab- 
stracted by  him  from  the  property  of  his  ooutitiitests, 
to  enable  him  to  giye  costly  dinnef-partie6,—figoi«  it 
royal  entertainments, — and  maintain,  in  the  history  of 
the  shire  of  Warwick,  the  factitious  conse^esee  of 
"Hamlyn  of  Dean  Park."  The  man  of  iron  will  «s 
already  mocked  and  derided  in  his  shroud  by  the  pop* 
pets  he  had  despised  ; — ^the  man  of  immaoulate  Tirtse 
recognised  as  a  knaye  ; — the  man  of  exqoiaite  diaxa- 
bling  unmasked,  that  all  might  point  the  finger  at  hi>  de- 
tection 1 — ^The  very  beggar  at  the  crossing  in  lAmhud 
Street  who  had  been  wont  to  profit  by  his  phanat» 
almsgiying,  would  not  for  worlds  haye  ezehanged  ^ 
memory  of  h%»  life  of  mnd  and  rags,  hanger  and  ^^ 
that  of  the  man  of  purple  and  fine  Unen,  who  bad  djifn 
in  the  dish  with  princes  of  the  blood,— fattened  •  the 
good  things  of  this  worldr-oommanded  the  cheers « 
parliament,— the  esteem  of  his  fettow-oitiseo8r-ai<lu* 
confidence  of  dupes  to  the  amonnt  of  hondreds  ef  uM* 
sands ! — 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  the  bankraptcj 

spread  far  and  wide,  producing  miaeiy  and  rein  m 

many  innocent  families.  The  wife  of  the  ricar,  who 

received  the  news  when  in  a  delicate  state  of  health, 

was  prematurely  confined,  and  became  the  M 
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victim  to  the  spirit  of  dishonest  and  reckless  specu- 
latioii  and  extravagance.  So  indignant  were  the 
country  people,  that  it  was  judged  improper  to  take 
down  the  remains  of  Mr.  Hamlyn  to  the  family 
buiying  vanity  as  tumult  and  insult  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  deathbed  of  the  exemplary  and  char- 
itable Mn.  Markham,  who,  in  her  delirium,  had 
called  upon  ^'the  grasping  banker  to  render  back  the 
widow's  mite,  the  orphan's  pittance,  the  solace  of 
the  ag^,  the  bread  of  the  hungry,'*  was  still  too 
keenly  felt  by  the  honest  rustics. 

Walter  Hamlyn  suffered  the  most  deeply  from 
these  humiliations ;  for  he  knew  none  of  the  rich 
consolations  administered  to  his  brother  and  his 
fiister,  whose  burthen  of  shame  and  sorrow  was 
participated  by  affectionate  hearts.  And  Henry, 
who  took  wider  views,  saw  something  to  lessen  the 
turpitude  of  his  parent  in  the  vices  and  corrup- 
tions of  our  social  institutions;  in  the  system 
which  had  originally  led  to  the  idle  emulation 
of  his  grandfather  with  Lord  Vernon.  Colonel 
Hamilton  was  not  without  his  secret  share  of  suf- 
fering. He  was  still  rich  enough  for  his  wishes  ; 
for,  luckily,  his  last  consignment  from  Bombay 
had  not  come  to  hand  to  be  swallowed  up  with  the 
rest ;  but  he  had  lost  his  friend,  his  counsellor,  his 
trust.  Yet  his  weU-Us-no-worse  philosophy  was 
ever  sustaining ;  and  he  had  also  deep  cause  for 
thankfulness,  as  he  said  to  his  daughter-in-law, 
when  he  compared  his  lot  with  that  of  others : — 

''  Heayen  knows,  my  dear,  'twould  be  sinful  were  tee 
to  repine,  so  well  off  as  we  are,  when  others  are  suffer- 
ing so  much  more  severely  !  There's  poor  Miss  Cres- 
well,  who  had  been  looking  forward  to  comfort  and  copi- 
petence,  left  without  a  shilling,  and  life  to  begin  again, 
just  as  she  bad  earned  the  privilege  of  rest.  There's 
that  worthy  Dr.  Grantham,  Quiddle  was  telling  us  of 
yesterday,  with  his  large  family  of  children  and  his  par- 
alytic stroke.  There's  that  wretched  widow  woman,  who 
got  hold  of  me  by  the  arm  the  day  I  was  coming  away 
from  Lombard  Street  with  Harry,  and  talked  about 
Hamlyn's  obligations  to  her  poor  dear  dead  and  gone 
John  Darley, — and  that  she  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
itable-yard  where  she'd  bided  for  forty  years.  There's 
Sir  Robert  Maitland,  whom  I  myself  betrayed  into  the 
scrape  ;— and,  above  all,  there's  poor,  dear  Markham,  so 
broken-hearted,  yet  so  resigned  ;  with  the  children  cry- 
ing round  his  knees  for  their  mother,  who,  were  he  to 
die  to-morrow,  would  may-be  be  crying  for  bread  I — As 
to  those  poor  souls  at  Ovington,— -oh  1  Nelly,  Nelly  ! 
The  more  I  think  of  it  all,  the  more  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
be  sufficiently  grateful  to  ProTidence  for  such  a  mitiga- 
tion of  my  lot,  and  the  power  of  yielding  them  some 
assistance !"  ^ 

Another  person  who  drank  with  submission  the  bitter 
lees  of  the  chalice  of  humiliation  presented  to  her  lips, 
was  the  banker's  unfortunate  widow.  In  the  comfort 
afforded  by  the  sncoourable  hand  extended  towards  her 
children  by  the  brothers  who,  through  life,  had  held 
apart  from  her  husband,  and  in  the  unaltered  affection 
of  young  Dartford  for  her  beloyed  daughter,  she  found 
unlooked-for  allegations 

It  was  from  the  house  of  her  worthy  uncle  that  Lydia 
went  forth,  in  soberness  and  tranquillity,  without  so 
much  a^  laying  aside  her  mourning  attire,  to  become  the 
bride  of  one  of  the  first  nobles  in  the  realm.  In  scarcely 
any  other  spot  would  she  hare  found  courage  to  leave 
her  mother  at  such  a  moment.    But  the  house  of  Andrew 


Harrington  was  one  in  which  Mrs.  Hamlyn  conld  abid« 
without  a  painful  sense  of  dependence.  He  was  awidower. 
His  only  child,  a  daughter  some  years  younger  than  Har- 
riet Hiunlyn,  not  only  adored  her  cousins,  but  was  emi- 
nently benefited  by  if  iss  Oeswell's  sojourn  under  her 
fiither's  roof;  and  towards  his  sister,  the  blunt  merohanS 
was  uniformly  and  tenderly  scrupulous  in  moderating 
his  expressions  and  mollifying  his  deportment.  She  had 
no  difficulty  in  perceiring  that,  if  Walter  had  no  sereref 
Mentor,  he  had  also  not  a  truer  friend  on  earth,  thua 
his  uncle  Andrew. 

**  For  that  young  man,  Sophy,"  he  would  sometime^ 
say  to  his  sister, "  all  that  has  happened  is  for  the  best. 
The  break-up  was  just  in  time.  He  was  not  quiu  spoiled.'* 

And  the  banker  s  meek,  submissive  wife  was,  as 
a  widow,  richly  consoled  for  the  trials  and  suffer- 
ings of  her  married  life.  No  prettier,  or  more  com- 
modious cottage,  could  be  seen  in  England  thaa 
that  which  Mrs.  Hamlyn  found  prepared  for  her 
by  her  noble  son-in-law,  when  she  first  visited  the 
Marchioness  in  Shropshire,  where  she  remained  far 
away  from  scenes  which  must  awake  bitter  remem- 
brances :— 

Such  a  cottage, — surrounded  by  such  a  garden,— and 
furnished  with  such  elegant  simplicity  as  never  cottage 
was  famished  before, — ^had  been  completed  for  her  use  I 
— Furniture,  plate,  linen,  books  not  only  marked  with 
her  name,  but  chosen  with  such  earefhl  and  tender  de-> 
ference  for  all  her  tastes  and  occupations  I — Not  a  flower, 
not  an  author  that  she  loTed,but  was  there  to  greet  her ; 
and  though  nothing  could  be  more  unpretending  thaa 
the  little  snuggery,  it  was  so  well  distributed  as  to  con- 
tain everything  and  everybody; — Harriet's  and  Miss 
CresweU's  room,  adjoining  her  mother's  ;  and  not  only 
dens  for  Walter  and  Henry,  but  pleasant  spare  chambers 
for  Colonel  Hamilton  and  EUefi,  whenever  they  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  family  party  at  r^ford 
Hall. 

Henry,  no  longer  an  elect-banker,  returned  to 
Cambridge,  to  complete  his  studies  and  take  his  de- 
gree before  receiving  the  hand  of  Ellen ;  and,  in 
process  of  years,  Walter  had  so  far  won  upon  the 
regard  of  his  uncle,  Andrew  Harrington,  that  in 
due  season  he  assumed  that  honest  name,  on  re- 
ceiving with  it  the  hand  of  his  fair  cousin  and  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  We  leave  Mrs.  Ham- 
lyn on  the  eve  of  her  younger  daughters  marriage 
with  Lord  Edward  Sutton ;  and  are  glad  to  find 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  gossip  which  gave 
herself  in  wedlock,  of  which  she  has  had  enough, 
to  Greneral  Hamilton.  Her  son  Henry's  children 
are  his  heirs.  Both  the  Banker  s  sons  are  remark- 
able for  the  simplicity  and  frugality  of  their  habits 
of  living. 

Such  is  a  meagre  outline,  a  shrivelled  skeleton 
of  one  of  the  most  instructive,  and  thought-sug- 
gesting, of  Mrs.  Grore's  entertaining  and  artist-like 
fictions  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  richest  of  them  all  in 
the  matured  fruits  of  reflection,  and  experience  of 
actual  life.  The  despicable  vanities,  sordid  vices^ 
and  ultimate  villanies  of  Hamlyn,  are  neither 
imaginary,  nor  in  the  least  exaggerated  ;  and  they 
are  among  those  which,  to  its  inmost  core,  corrupt 
modem  society  ;  which,  in  all  classes,  and  in  a  vast 
number  of  instances,  seems  practically  to  reverse 
the  maxim  of  Wordsworth,  and  assume,  as  its 
leading  rule,  **  high  living  and  low  thinking." 
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DciUNG  Uie  year  1840,  as  I  was  idling  away  the 
sultry  afternoon  of  a  Sydney  summer  day,  I  was 
rather  rudely  interrupted  hy  the  boisterous  en- 
trance of  an  old  acquaintance,  who  had  just  come 
down  from  the  Bathurst  district  with  his  wool. 
The  very  sight  of  a  settler  in  town  on  his  annual 
cruise  is  refreshing  to  me  ;  it  is  even  something  of 
a  relief  from  dull  care  to  witness  the  zest  with 
which  a  settler,  after  twelve  months'  solitary  con- 
finement in  the  bush,  enters  into  the  gaieties  and 
pleasures  of  a  town  life.  It  appears  to  you  almost 
singular  the  relish  he  has  for  what  has  long  ago 
palled  upon  your  appetite.  From  very  sympathy, 
you  begin  to  have  a  little  enjoyment  of  what  be- 
fore  was  all  but  sickening  from  surfeit. 

William  Beattie  Alexander  was  from  the  part 
of  England  in  which  I  first  opened  my  eyes  upon 
the  highway  of  life.  He  had,  however,  been  two 
years  in  the  colony  before  me.  At  home,  he  was 
a  cutting,  dashing  fellow.  He  dressed  in  a  smart 
sporting,  or  Newmarket  coat ;  galloped  about  to 
races  and  fox-hunts ;  and  spent  his  father's  money 
at  a  great  rale.  His  father  died  in  comparatively 
poor  circumstances.  The  neighbours,  ever  ready 
with  their  opinion,  predicted  that  the  sporting  Bill 
Alexander  would  soon  run  through  what  little 
money  he  had,  and  go  to  ruin.  Much  to  their  sur- 
prise, they  were  disappointed.  Alexander  started 
for  New  South  Wales.  When  he  arrived  in  Syd- 
ney, and  walked  on  shore  to  deliver  his  letters  of 
introduction,  such  an  extraordinary  swell  liad  not 
been  seen  for  many  a  day  in  that  town.  The 
people  of  Sydney  see  everything  and  say  little. 
He  saw  it  would  not  go  down.  He  was  no  fool ; 
and  he  made  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  that  he  was  set 
down  for  a  thorough  ass.  After  looking  round  for 
some  weeks,  he  bought  sheep  and  went  up  the 
country.  People  shook  their  heads ;  and  those 
who  took  the  trouble  to  speak  on  the  subject,  gave 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  Alexander  would  soon  be 
seen  in  Sydney  again,  disgusted  with  the  bush. 
Alexander  could  see  plainly  that  no  one  cared  the 
sixth  part  of  a  straw  for  him.  He,  therefore, 
adopted  the  most  prudent  system.  He  looked  after 
hb  sheep  ;  and  with  the  sole  exception  of  a  week 
or  two  of  dissipation,  when  he  made  his  annual 
journey  down  with  his  wool,  he  was  steady  and  in- 
dustrious. In  fact,  he  was  fairly  transformed  into 
tJie  cool,  calculating,  and  thrifty  sheep -farmer  of 
Australia. 

It  was,  perhaps^  natural  that,  being  from  the 
same  part  of  our  far-off  fatherland,  Alexander 
should  attach  himself  to  me  when  he  came  to  Syd- 
ney. It  was,  however,  an  awkward  thing  for  me ; 
as,  heing  neither  rich  nor  of  noisy  and  dissipated 
habits,  it  put  me  fairly  out  of  my  way.  Alexan- 
der, it  is  true,  would  willingly  have  paid  my  share 
in  any  expensive  lark  ;  but  this,  again,  I  would 
not,  of  course,  for  a  moment  hoar  uf.  I  did  not 
like  to  give  in  to  it ;  but  it  had  hitherto  be»n  out 


of  my  power  to  get  off.  Alexander  wss  a  goo-l- 
hearted  fellow.  He,  doubtless,  considered  me  a 
dull,  moping  book-worm ;  and  wished,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  to  laugh  the  parson  out  of  me.  So  I 
could  not  be  angry  witli  poor  Alexander ;  and  I 
had  always  taken  his  extravagancies  in  good  part. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  at  this  partictikr 
period  I  was  labouring  under  great  mental  depres- 
sion, caused  by  the  news  of  the  melancholy  death 
of  a  beloved  relative  in  my  far-off  fatberlaBd. 
With  me,  when  anything  takes  place  to  excite  an 
undue  preponderance  of  any  of  those  sobtile  es- 
sences named  feelings  and  pasnons^  parUcularlytbe 
passion  of  grief,  it  is  many  days  before  my  mind 
recovers  from  the  shock.  The  information  of  the 
death  of  a  dearly-beloved  friend,  falls  upon  tk 
heart  with  tenfold  poignancy  at  a  great  diataDce 
from  home.  It  blights  and  withers  tlie  heart  with 
the  cold  wintry  chill ;  the  desire  to  live  b  at  an 
end.  You  parted  with  your  friend,  it  may  be,  gar 
and  happy,  in  the  heyday  of  youth  and  promi^. 
True,  a  tear  "  bedimm'd  the  eye"  when  you  parted ; 
but  the  hue  of  health  was  on  the  cheek  ;  the  fin 
of  thought  gleamed  from  the  speaking,  sparkllcg 
eye  ;  life  and  vitality,  feeling  and  thought,  wen 
there.  What  aspirations  have  gone  home  over  the 
vast  waste  of  waters  after  that  friend !  Hoir  manT 
weary,  heavy  hours  have  been  cheered  by  the 
thought  of  being  reunited  to  part  no  more !  What 
a  solace  it  was,  after  the  slights  and  neglects  lo^ 
selfishness  of  the  world,  to  think  that  one  bein:, 
however  distant^  joyed  when  you  joyed,  and  sor- 
rowed when  you  sorrowed,  and  loved  with  a  pnK 
fiame  of  love,  unalloyed  by  aught  mercenan! 
Perhaps  you  left  home  in  quest  of  fame  and  for- 
tune, that  this  very  one  might  learn  of  your  m- 
cess,  and  joy  over  it.  You  receive  a  letter  contain- 
ing the  information  of  the  death  of  the  lored  m, 
— ^perhaps  a  mother  or  a  father,  a  sister  or  a  bro- 
ther. Without  any  preparation,  yon  open  aiKl 
read  :  you  cannot  believe  it.  The  whole  worid  is 
now  but  a  dull  blank ;  the  object  of  existence  is  flee. 
The  thoughts  of  being  kindly  remembered  by  tk 
loved  one,  had  lightened  the  heavy  load  of  cate, 
and  made  the  altar  of  home  sweet  to  rememkr. 
You  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  your 
friends  in  thought^  although  far  away.  Yoa  ^ 
respect  to  what  you  conceived  would  be  thar 
opinion  on  any  subject.  You  thought  of  tbaa 
as  present,  although  absent ;  and  you  find  thf 
grave  has  mocked  yon ;  and  while  yon  thought 
they  lived,  they  have  been  rotting  in  tlie  cold,  damp 
churchyard.  But  the  spirit  has  not  departed ;  it 
is  present  now.  Conjuted  from  the  grave  by  lo^ 
may  it  abide  for  ever  I 

O  mother,  wherefore  speak  the  name  of  death  t 
Cease  they  to  live,  and  move,  and  breathe, 
Who  die ! 

I  >vas  not  by  any  means  pleas. h1  at  bavin;:  ni| 
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tiielandholy  i*ov^rie  fio  ruJeJy  broken  in  upon ;  and 
after  the  first  warm  greetings  had  passed,  I  in- 
formed Alexander  of  the  severe  dispensation  under 
which  I  was  labouring.  As  usual,  he  attempted 
to  laugh  it  ofif ;  but  my  manner  was  so  serious, 
that  he  very  soon  took  his  leave.  He  came  and 
sat  with  me,  however,  an  hour  or  two  every  morn- 
ing during  his  stay  in  town.  He  gave  me  a  press- 
ing invitation  to  ride  up  with  him,  and  try  the  ef- 
fect of  country  air.  I  was  unwilling  to  attempt 
it ;  but  at  last  I  was  persuaded  to  give  it  a  trial, 
as  I  would,  at  any  rate,  see  something  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  bush-life.  He  cut  down  his  stay  to  a 
week,  on  purpose  to  get  me  away ;  and  one  fine 
Monday  morning  we  set  out  on  horseback,  bound 
for  Bathurst. 

Bathurst  is  the  Yorkshire  of  Australia.  There 
the  finest  stock  may  be  seen.  The  wealthiest  gra- 
ziers are  the  Bathurst  settlers.  In  a  fine  day,  the 
far-famed  plains  of  Bathurst  present  a  scene  of  no 
ordinary  animation  and  gaiety.  Vehicles  roll 
along  the  lovely  forest  glades,  the  inmates  of  which 
are  radiant  with  the  hues  of  health,  beauty,  and 
happiness.  The  Australians  are— especially  apart 
from  the  excitement  of  the  towns,  where  commer- 
cial distress  sometimes  throws  a  gloom  over  even 
an  Australian — a  gay,  chaffing,  fun-loving  race,  as 
light-hearted  and  elastic  as  their  own  sunny  clime. 
The  plains  of  Bathurst  present  a  faint  idea  of 
what  a  happy  life  the  future  inhabitants  of  the 
country  will  lead  when  it  becomes  thickly  settled, 
and  the  graziers  and  sheep -farmers  live,  surround- 
ed by  their  families,  in  peace  and  plenty.  At  pre- 
sent the  country  is  new,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, poor.  There  is,  however,  a  rich  field  for 
the  industry  of  man  ;  and  poverty  will,  in  a  few 
years,  be  succeeded  by  comparative  wealth.  The 
country  is  now  rich  in  herds  and  iiocks  ;  and  the 
first  capitalists  of  Great  Britain  acquired  their 
wealth  from  the  same  source,  as  we  are  informed 
by  many  writers  who  have  entered  upon  a  discus- 
sion of  the  st-ate  of  society  in  that  country  during 
the  reign  of  the  last  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  the  period 
when  the  feudal  power  of  the  lords  of  the  soil  was 
breaking  down,  and  society  in  a  state  of  transition 
towards  the  power  of  the  people  and  of  commerce : 
that  vast  power  which,  in  future  ages,  was  to 
astonish  the  world. 

In  an  assemblage  of  several  hundred  persons  on 
Bathurst  plains,  the  eye  of  the  most  careful  ob- 
server would  search  in  vain  for  a  sour  or  dissatis- 
fied look.  Every  one  that  goes  abroad  appears  to 
enter,  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  into  the 
scene.  The  young  men  career  along  on  horseback 
with  all  the  grace  for  which  the  Australians  are  re- 
markable. It  is  a  life  replete  with  freedom.  The 
Australian  carries,  in  his  tall,  light,  elegant  per- 
son, and  wild  sparkling  eye,  the  noble  and  inde- 
pendent air  of  one  who  cares  not  a  straw  for  any 
one  on  earth.  The  only  dread  that  the  most  timid 
entertain,  is  of  the  wild  bands  of  bushrangers 
which,  in  former  times,  inspired  terror,  and  spread 
luin  and  despoliation  over  whole  districts.  At  one 
time,  those  bands  of  blood-thirsty  marauders  kept 
the  whole  country  in  a  state  of  the  most  feverish 
alarm ;  but,  of  late  years,  they  have  nearly  disap- 


peared* A  few  stray  runaway  Assigned  servants 
will,  however,  sometimes,  even  at  tlie  present  day, 
jom  together,  and  start  on  their  cruel  work  of  rob- 
bery and  murder;  although  their  career  is  but 
very  temporary ;  as,  the  moment  the  existence  of 
such  a  band  becomes  known,  the  settlers  of  the 
district,  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  checking  the 
thing  at  first,  rise  simultaneously,  and  attack  the 
desperadoes.  A  good  deal  of  blood  flows  at  times 
when  the  bushrangers  make  an  obstinate  defence ; 
and  the  battle  will  sometimes  continue  until  eveiy 
one  of  the  ruffians  fall.  It  was  my  fate  to  come 
in  contact  with  one  of  these  bands  during  my  re- 
sidence at  Alexander  s  station  ;  and  I  am  about  to 
lay  a  description  of  the  scene  before  the  reader. 

That  gentleman's  station  was  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  creek,  in  rather  a  retired  part  of  tlie  Ba- 
thurst district.  The  hut  was  inferior  to  most  of 
those  around ;  although,  when  compared  with  the 
huts  on  many  stations  in  the  newer  districts,  it 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  superior  in  style. 
It  was  built  of  heavy  slabs,  and  made  secure 
against  wind  and  weather  by  a  thick  coating  of 
clay  and  mud.  It  had  a  division  across;  and  the 
inner  room  was  occupied  as  a  bed-room.  The 
outer  apartment  was  w^ithout  any  furniture  what- 
ever, except  a  lumbering  deal  table,  and  about  half- 
a-dozen  sawn  logs,  which  answered  in  place  of  chairs. 
A  huge  chimney  in  the  back,  built  of  rough  stone 
and  clay,  sent  a  perpetual  stream  of  heat  through 
the  place,  which  sent  a  stranger  asleep  in  ten 
minutes,  at  the  usual  computation.  There  was  no 
floor ;  but  the  earth  was  trodden  down  to  a  hard 
consistency,  and  was  no  bad  substitute  for  a  deal 
floor. 

The  whole  aflPair  was  a  novelty,  and  I  enjoyed 
it  exceedingly.  The  day  passed  in  a  perpetual 
round  of  pleasant  amusements ;  hunting,  fishing, 
and  chasing  wild  cattle  on  horseback.  The  hut 
was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  creek,  upon  a 
rising  ground  which  commanded  a  view  of  a  vast 
tract  of  country.  It  was  a  lovely  scene.  There 
lay  the  open  forest,  stretching  away  for  many 
miles  in  quiet  beauty ;  the  sun  streamed  down 
upon  many  a  lovely  white  cottage,  deeply  embed- 
ded amongst  the  rich  colonnades  of  living  trees  ; 
while  fairy-like  perfumes  fanned  my  face,  and 
shed  a  fragrance  around,  which,  with  the  glorious 
scene  and  cloudless  sky,  made  me  almost  leap  with 
joy.  How  wonderful,  I  often  exclaimed,  will  be 
the  future  history  of  this  embryo  nation  I  How 
many  years  may  elapse  before  it  will  emerge  from 
its  present  state  of  insignificance,  and  rank  with 
the  mighty  nations  of  the  north  1  The  first  inhabi- 
tants have  been  a  strange  amalgamation  :  may 
their  descendants  be  a  virtuous,  brave,  liberal- 
minded,  and  generous -hearted  race!  When  the 
amusements  of  the  day  had  ended,  we  partook  of 
a  dinner  set  out  in  a  plain  manner,  but  such  aa 
the  first  hotels  in  England  could  not  have  exceeded 
in  quality, — fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  in  the  greatest 
plenty.  After  dinner  we  went  comfortably  to  sleep 
until  tea-time;  for  Alexander  did  not  allow 
spirits,  or  even  wine,  within  his  hut.  The  reader 
will,  perhaps,  consider  this  a  strange  anomaly  in 
his  character,    It  Is,  }io\vever,  f^  very  commoii 
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erent  for  temperance  boshmen  to  become  wild 
daring  their  short  stay  in  town. 

About  three  weeks  after  I  had  been  domesti- 
cated on  Alexander's  station,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
my  host  return  one  forenoon  at  full  speed,  and, 
with  a  look  of  the  greatest  consternation,  giye  or- 
ders to  hare  the  windows  of  the  hut  barricaded, 
and  the  doors  secured.  He  informed  me  that  he 
had  been  a  few  miles  down  the  creek,  where  he 
had  receiyed  information  of  a  party  of  bushrangers 
that  had  been  robbing  and  miirdering  at  more  than 
twenty  stations  ;  and  as  the  ruffians  were  but  two 
or  three  miles  off,  it  was  most  likely  we  should  be 
favoured  with  a  visit  from  them  that  very  evening. 
He  was  determined  to  give  them  a  warm  reception, 
and  defend  his  hut  to  the  last  extremity.  He  put 
it  in  my  power,  however,  to  escape  on  horseback 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  by  which  the  band 
were  approaching.  This,  however,  I  would  not 
hear  of.  I  am  far  from  entertaining  an  overween- 
ing conceit  of  my  own  courage ;  yet,  upon  an 
emergency,  I  can  **  stand  fire  "  as  well  as  another; 
and,  at  any  rate,  am  above  such  a  mean  act  as 
leaving  a  friend  in  a  situation  of  danger. 

A  scout  was  stationed  outside  to  give  notice  of 
the  approach  of  the  bushrangers  the  instant  they 
should  appear.    We  cut  up  several  deal  boards  in- 
to equal  lengths,  and  secured  the  windows  inside. 
A  heavy  bar  was  made  as  a  double  security  for  the 
door,  as  Alexander  expected  the  bushrangers  would 
burst  the  lock.    All  the  fire-arms  about  the  station 
were  looked  out  and  put  in  proper  trim,  ammuni- 
tion and  cartridges  were  prepared,  the  scout  was 
recalled,  and  the  door  firmly  secured.     There  were 
three  of  us  in  the  hut ;  Alexander,  the  hut-keeper, 
and  myself.    We  expected  every  moment  to  hear 
the  tread  of  the  bushrangers'  horses  as  they  came 
up  the  hill ;  but  we  were  disappointed.    Hour  after 
hour  passed  slowly  away,  and  we  heard  not  a  soimd. 
It  began  to  get  dark ;  and  as  we  had  not  tasted 
anything  since  the  dawn  of  day,  we  partook  of 
8ome  cold  mutton  and  bread.    Not  a  word  was 
spoken  :  the  length  of  time  we  had  waited  for  the 
attack  had  made  us  both  nervous.      Ten,  twelve 
o'clock  passed  away,  and  yet   they  came  not, 
Alexander  now  began  to  suppose  the  bushrangers 
had  taken  some  other  route,  and  that  our  station 
had  escaped  their  notice.     About  one  we  went  to 
bed.    All  was  quiet  during  the  night.     Morning 
dawned  as  usual ;  and  as  Alexander  was  now  con- 
fident that  the  bushrangers  had  taken  a  contrary 
direction,  the  door  was  opened,  and  we  sat  com- 
fortably down  to  breakfast.     Hardly,  however, 
had  we  been  seated  at  the  table,  when  the  hut- 
keeper,  who  was  outside,  rushed  in,  crying — **  0 
God,  there  they  come !"    Alexander  started  to  the 
door;    and,  sure  enough,   he    beheld  five   men 
mounted  on  horseback  and  heavily  armed,  riding 
up  the  hill  at  full  speed.    He  had  just  time  to  shut 
the  door,  and  make  all  secure,  when  they  came  up. 
There  were  three  of  us  in  the  hut ;  but  the  hut- 
keeper  was  unarmed.     I  had  a  double-barreUed 
fowling-piece,  and  Alexander  had  his  rifle.     The 
party  halted  at  the  door ;  and  the  voice  of  one,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  leader,  roared—**  Halloo,  within 
there!   Who  Uvea  here?   Speak,  you 


or  we  will  send  you  to  damnation  in  five  nuiiTiica." 
We  answered  not  a  word.  The  whde  party  di»> 
mounted ;  and  having  tied  their  horses  to  a  fence, 
proceeded  to  try  the  door.  So  well  had  Alexudfr 
secured  it,  however,  that,  although  the  lock  bant 
in  five  minutes,  it  withstood  all  farther  efforts ; 
and,  with  dreadful  oaths,  the  ruffians  gave  the  at- 
tempt up  in  despair.  **  If  you  have  any  wish  to 
live,"  cried  the  leader,  **  you  had  better  surrender, 
and  open  the  door ;  for  we  are  certun  to  get  in, 
and  we  will  blow  out  the  brains  of  every  man  of 
you."  We  did  not  speak.  They  now  approidioi 
the  windows  ;  and,  having  smashed  the  gbsa^  be- 
gan to  batter  down  the  deal  boards  inside.  It  wis 
with  a  beating  heart  that  we  saw  them  give  wit. 
The  lowermost  board  loosened,  and  at  last  fell  is 
with  a  heavy  craslu  Alexander  vras  kneeling  in 
the  comer  of  the  room;  and  the  moment  the 
board  fell  in  he  discharged  his  piece  straight 
through  the  opening.  I  reserved  my  fire  to  pro* 
tect  ^e  breach  wMle  he  reloaded.  The  leader 
roared  out,  **  You  —  ^  you  shall  suffer 

severely  for  that.    Set  fire  to  the  hut  at  once,"  he 
continued  to  his  coadjutors ;  ^*  surround  it  with  arms 

presented,  and  shoot  the as  they  rush  oat" 

All  was  quiet  now  for  some  minutes,  i^en  the 
leader  again  spoke.    **  You  are  acting  a  very  fool- 
ish  part,"  he  said  ;  **you  are  exasperating  ns,  uA 
bringing  your  fate  on  your  own  heads.    We  only 
want  money  and  arms,  and  you  shall  bsTeoDe 
more  chance  for  your  life.   Come  out  at  once,  and 
we  will  not  harm  you."    Alexander  began  to  pc^ 
ceive  that  this  was  the  most  prudent  step;  and  he 
answered  him,  being  the  first  word  which  had  been 
spoken  on  our  part,  **  that  if  he  would  promivnot 
to  harm  any  of  the  party,  he  would  undo  the  door. 
The  promise  was  given ;  and  Alexander  left  his 
comer  to  go  towards  the  door.     As  he  paased  the 
opening  in  the  window  a  ball  whiszed  past  him, 
grazing  his  arm  in  its  progress.    Enraged  at  sneh 
a  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  Alexander  sat  down  in 
sullen  silence,  and  refused  to  give  any  reply  to  the 
further  questions  of  the  bushrangers.    A  hesn 
pile  of  wood  was  placed  against  the  door;  and 
every  preparation  made  for  smoking  us  out  **  You 
had  better  come  out  at  once,"  again  cried  the 
leader,  as  he  set  about  kindling  the  fire ;  *^fbr  jon 
will  be  burned  alive  in  twenty  minutes.**—"!  am 
afraid,*  said  Alexander.    **  You  did  not  keep  anr 
faith  with  me  last  time,  and  I  will  not  trust  yon. 
— *'  If  you  come  out  now,"  replied  the  bushranger, 
"I  pass  you  my  word  of  honour  that  no  hann 
shall  approach  you ;  and  you  stay  there  to  certain 
death.'*    It  was  but  too  true :  our  sole  chance  vas 
now  to  surrender.    We  delivered  our  arms  oxer  to 
the  leader  through  the  opening  in  the  window; 
and  in  rushed  the  whole  body,  having  smashed  the 
barricade  to  atoms  with  one  or  two  strokes  of  their 
heavy  battering-ram. 

"Down  on  your  knees,  you i  aw^  ^ 

for  your  life.  You  will  not ;  then  take  thifl^*  ^^ 
the  most  ferocious  ruffian,  discharging  a  pistol  «^ 
the  head  of  poor  Alexander,  which  wounded  hia 
in  the  cheek.  We  both  sank  down.  Formyptft 
I  made  my  mind  up  for  death ;  and  for  Akondrr, 
the  blood  flowed  copioosly  ftom  the  wevnd  in  hit 
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face,  which,  added  to  his  otherwise  ghastly  coun- 
tenance, increased  the  terror  of  the  scene. 

'*Now/'  said  the  leader,  ^^jou  have  bat  one 
chance  for  your  life :  I  promised  to  save  it.  If 
you  act  honestly  with  us,  I  mean  to  do  so.  We 
want  money ;  and  as  we  are  well  aware  there  is 
money  here,  deliyer  it  up,  and  we  will  do  you  no 
forther  hann." 

I  replied,  that  we  had  little  money;  but  all 
that  we  had  he  was  welcome  to. 

*^  Produce  then,  at  once,''  replied  the  ruffian  al- 
ready mentioned,  ^'without  any  of  your  fine  min- 
cing lady-miss  speeches,  or,"  continued  he,  in  a 
threatening  manner,  presenting  his  piece  at  my 
head,  which,  by  the  way,  was  upon  full  cock,  "  you 
shall  be  sent  to  hell  in  a  minute !" 

All  the  money  in  the  place  did  not  exceed  five 
pounds,  and  some  odd  silver.  The  bushrangers 
had  expected  a  richer  booty  *  and  were  in  a  passion 
at  being  disappointed  in  their  expectations.  '^  You 
are  concealing  your  money,"  said  the  leader.  "  You 
had  better  produce  it  at  once,  as  I  will  shoot  you  if 
you  do  not."  The  whole  of  the  five  now  presented 
their  guns,  on  full  cock,  at  our  heads :  the  finger  of 
each  was  upon  the  trigger.  It  was  a  fearful  sight ; 
the  least  stumble  on  their  part  would  have  sent  one 
or  both  of  us  into  eternity. 

We  know  you  are  concealing  the  money  in  the 
house  from  us,"  said  the  leader.  *'  Now,  I  will 
count  over  three  times,  and  at  the  third,  if  you  do 
not  produce  it,  we  fire.  Once,  twice ;"  the  fingers 
of  each  fumbled  about  the  lock.  I  bowed  my  head 
to  die.  •*  GU>od  by,  Alexander,"  I  excLumed. 
"  FareweU,-  he  said.   «  God  bless  you !" 

"  Alexander,"  said  the  leader,  **  are  not  you  from 
the  county  of  —  T 

^  I  am,  indeed,"  said  poor  Alexander.  And  the 
very  thoughts  of  the  blue  hUls,  yellow  corn-fields, 
and  clear  rapid  streams  of  the  home  of  his  early 
days,  made  a  tear  start.  I  saw  it,  and  was  ready 
to  weep  for  very  sympathy.  The  thoughts  of  old 
times  and  old  friends,  of  a  dear  father  and  beloved 
mother,  over  whom  the  grass  of  the  churchyard 
grew ;  of  many  kind-hearted  friends,  whom  I  might 
not  now  behold  in  this  world,  made  an  unconscious 
sigh  escape  from  a  breast  where  grief  had  already 
been  making  havoc.  That  question  saved  our  lives. 
•* Pooh !"  said  he  ;  "I  am  from  your  county,  and 
will  not  see  you  hurt ;  so  give  up  your  money,  and 
be  friends." 

''But,  Captain,"  continued  the  savage-looking 
monster  already  mentioned,  "the  other  — —  ; 
we  had  better  shoot  him  at  once." 

'^  0 !  for  Grod's  sake,  do  not  touch  him.  Captain  ; 
he  is  from  your  county  likewise,"  cried  Alexander. 

''Let  him  alone,"  said  the  Captain,  giving  his 
worthy  subordinate  an  equivocal  look.  "  If  you 
harm  either,  look  out."  And  he  touched  his  own 
gun  in  a  significant  manner. 

The  Captain  required  each  of  us  to  take  an  awful 
oath,  that  we  had  no  more  money  in  the  house ; 
and  likewise,  that  we  would  not  bear  arms  against 
them.  He  then  took  our  watches  and  gold  rings ; 
bnt  upon  my  soliciting  to  be  allowed  to  retain  my 
y^g>  which  was  of  inconsiderable  value,  he  threw 
it  at  me^  and  jokingly  said,  **  You  must  not  come 


it,  countryman,  over  me  too  often."  We  were  now 
led  outside,  and  closely  watched ;  while  the  bush- 
rangers proceeded  to  partake  of  an  excellent  break- 
fast. They  carried  a  few  bottles  of  rum  with  them ; 
and  the  leader  several  times  came  out,  glass  in 
hand,  and  drank  to  us  both  ;  swore  "  we  were 
downright  good  fellows,  and  he  wished  us  well  for 

the  sake  of ."    Strange !  that  the  ties  of  home 

and  country  bind  the  heart  most  hardened  in 
wickedness !  By  the  account  of  others,  this  fellow 
had  been  the  most  ruthless  and  blood-thirsty  of  the 
band ;  ordering  his  grim  satellite  to  slay  all  before 
him  ;  yet  to  us  he  was  even  kind.  Poor  fellow ! 
wicked  as  he  was,  he  met  a  quick  and  severe  re- 
tribution for  his  deeds  of  blood. 

We  had  been  about  twenty  minutes  out  of  the 
hut,  and  were  closely  guarded  by  one  of  the  band, 
who  covered  us  with  a  double-barrelled  gun ;  but 
no  farther  insult  was  offered.  The  fun  inside 
waxed  furious,  as  the  rum  began  to  take  effect. 
I  observed  Alexander  to  prick  up  his  ears,  and 
listen  attentively.  I  also  thought  I  heard  a  distant 
sound,  like  the  murmuring  of  the  wind  in  the 
forest,  or  the  rush  of  a  body  of  horsemen  at  a  great 
distance.  By  and  by,  the  sound  became  distinct, 
and  we  could  hear  the  tread  of  a  laige  party  ap* 
preaching  at  full  speed.  Such  was  the  confusion 
in  the  hut,  that  the  bushrangers  were  not  aware 
of  their  danger  until  their  pursuers  had  come  in 
sight ;  but,  under  any  circumstances,  I  do  not 
think  they  would  have  fled.  The  leader  drew  his 
men  up  abreast  outside  the  hut,  and,  in  this  posi- 
tion, they  awaited  the  pursuing  party.  On  they 
came,  in  full  career ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  did 
not  wait  to  form  into  any  regular  order,  but  came 
up  straggling  like  so  many  geese.  The  conse- 
quences might  have  been  foreseen.  When  within 
ten  yards  from  the  hut,  the  bushrangers  dis- 
charged four  or  five  barrels  straight  in  their  faces. 
They  wavered,  and  fairly  faced  to  the  right-about, 
and  down  the  hill  as  fast  as  they  could  scamper. 
There  was,  in  the  rear  of  the  party,  a  stiff,  high- 
coloured  old  gentleman,  a  retired  cavalry  officer 
of  distinguished  merit.  He  was  mounted  on  a 
little  pony,  which  was  the  reason  he  could  not  get 
to  the  front.  He  was  indignant  at  the  cowardly 
conduct  of  the  front  line,  or  more  correctly,  front 
mob— for  it  could  not  be  termed  a  line — and  abused 
them  as  poltroons.  Ashamed  of  their  conduct, 
they  halted  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  asked 
the  old  veteran  to  lead  them  on.  He  complied 
willingly,  for  it  was  to  him  a  labour  of  love.  He 
first  commanded  eight  of  the  party  to  dismount, 
and,  under  cover  of  the  forest,  which,  on  one  side, 
ran  almost  close  to  the  hut,  to  keep  up  a  constant 
fire,  so  as  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  bushrangers 
from  the  party  that  was  to  make  the  attack  in 
front.  The  old  warrior  moimted  a  strong  horse, 
and,  unsheathing  his  long  shining  blade,  proceeded 
to  place  his  forces  in  regular  order.  There  re- 
mained of  the  party  twelve  horsemen.  He  divided 
them  into  two  lines  of  six  men,  and  took  his  own 
station  in  the  middle  of  the  front  line.  Onwards 
they  came,  slow  and  steady.  The  old  soldier  sat 
stiff  and  upright  in  his  saddle,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  nor  left.    He  had  the  look  of  a  thorough 
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dtsci[»rmaiukn ;  and  his  cool  courage  animated  his 
followers.  Whea  about  fifty  yards*  distance  from 
the  enemy,  the  party  of  foot  poured  in  a  deadly 
fire.  "  Forward,  men,"  cried  the  veteran ;  and 
discharging  their  pistols  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy, 
they  were  upon  them  in  an  instant.  The  horse  of 
the  old  veteran  was  a  young  high-spirited  animal ; 
and  by  the  proper  use  of  the  curb  and  spur  at  the 
very  moment  of  closing,  he  reared.  Expecting  to 
be  trodden  down,  the  leader  drew  a  pistol  and  pre- 
scnte.1  it  at  the  horse^s  head.  He  had  not  time  to 
fire,  however ;  the  bright  blade  of  the  veteran  was 
seen  to  make  a  quick  circle  above  his  head,  and 
the  bushranger  fell,  with  a  horrible  gash  in  the 
forehead.  The  fall  of  the  leader  appeared  to  damp 
the  courage  of  the  others,  and  they  retreated  to  the 
hut,  and  poured  a  most  destructive  fire  upon  their 
pursuers  from  the  opening  in  the  window.  One 
or  two  of  those  in  the  front  rank  were  wounded  ; 
and  the  veteran  drew  his  men  aside,  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  fire. 

During  the  time  that  what  I  have  been  relating 
WAS  going  forward,  we  had  remained  inactive. 
We  had  sworn  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  busli- 
rangers,  and  we  likewise  were  unarmed.  Alexan> 
der  was  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  from  the  wound 
he  had  received,  and  I  had  been  endeavouring,  for 
some  time,  to  prevail  upon  one  of  the  party  to  go 
in  quest  of  a  surgeon.  In  this,  however,  I  could  not 
succeed  ;  no  one  would  leave  the  spot.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  Alexander  was  not  to  die  unaided,  while 
I  was  able  to  help  him.  I  therefore  gave  the  hut- 
keeper  strict  charge  to  attend  him  in  my  absence ; 
and,  seizing  one  of  the  horses,  galloped  off,  about 
twenty  miles  down  the  creek,  in  quest  of  the  nearest 
sui'geon.  I  did  not  draw  bridle  until  I  reached  his 
station,  and  upon  explaining  the  matter,  and  re- 
questing his  aid,  I  was  beyond  measure  chagrined 
to  learn  that  the  bushrangers  had  been  with  him 
before,  and  made  him  swear  not  to  follow  them. 
I  argued  with  him  for  a  length  of  time,  and  in- 
formed him  that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case,  his  oath  was  not  binding.  It  was  long 
before  I  could  convince  him ;  but  such  was  my 
anxiety  for  my  friend,  that  I  informed  him  I 
would  not  go  without  him.  He  at  length  con- 
sented to  accompany  me,  with  a  very  bad  grace, 
and  having  mounted  his  steed,  away  we  galloped 
for  Alexander's  station. 

Upon  our  arrival,  Alexander  was  worse,  and  so 
faint  witli  loss  of  blood  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
raise  his  head.  The  surgeon,  however,  pronounced 
the  wound  as  by  no  means  of  a  serious  character ; 
and  the  only  inconvenient  consequences  arising 
from  it,  would  be  a  month  or  two  of  close  confine- 
ment. The  wound  was  dressed,  and  Alexander 
c.irried  to  a  stock-keeper's  hut  at  some  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action. 

The  battle  had  continued  to  rage  with  unceasing 
fury.  The  besiegers  attempted,  once  or  twice,  to 
take  the  hut  by  storm  ;  but  such  was  the  deadly 
fire  opened  upon  them  from  the  window,  that  even 
the  old  veteran  who  commanded,  considered  the 
kss  of  life  too  great,  ^d  gave  over  the  attempt. 
Some  were  for  placing  a  quantity  of  combustible 
matter  against  the  wall  of  the  hyt,  and,  when  the 


bushrangers  issued  forib,  to  escape  deiimction 
from  the  flames,  shoot  them,  or  take  them  prUun- 
ers.  Others,  again,  looked  upMi  this  as  too  mffiia. 
like  a  method,  and  proposed  a  siege  in  dae  fom. 
The  veteran,  however,  would  not  yet  give  over  the 
attempt  to  take  the  hut ;  as  he  hoped,  with  a  littk 
more  attention  to  tactics,  to  be  able  to  subdae  tk 
stronghgld.  There  happened  to  be  a  buUock-drtT 
upon  the  station,  and  this  was  brought  forward, 
and  upset  about  thirty  yards  from  the  hut  Thb 
formed  a  secure  shelter  for  half-a-dozen  riflemeo 
to  hold  the  bushrangers  in  check,  while  another 
party  proceeded  to  knock  in  the  heavy  slabs  of  the 
hut.  This  was  a  work  of  both  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger :  the  slabs  were  securely  fastened,  and  pre- 
sented a  strong  resistance  to  their  efforts.  At  list, 
one  of  them  gave  way,  and  fell  in.  The  report  of 
a  couple  of  fowling-pieoes  issued  from  the  interior 
of  the  hut,  and  one  or  two  of  the  besi^iers  were 
wounded.  The  task  was  now,  however,  less  diHE- 
cult ;  and,  one  by  one,  the  slabs  fell  in,  until  a 
breach  was  effected.  The  besiegers  now  attempted 
to  enter ;  but  their  progress  was  stopped  by  the 
bushrangers,  who  fought  desperately.  The  vete- 
ran, however,  cheered  on  his  men ;  and,  one  bv 
one,  the  bushrangers  gave  way,  until  a  large 
party  entered  the  hut.  Even  here  they  would  not 
surrender,  but  continued  to  fight  with  sullen  des- 
peration. Few  .on  either  side  had  swords,  anJ 
the  fight  was  determined  by  fire-arms.  The  Hood 
shed  in  the  deadly  contest  was  great,  as  the  pistils 
were  discharged  in  the  faces  of  opponents.  At 
last  the  bushrangers  were  reduced  to  two,  and  thej 
were  secured  by  sheer  force.  They  were  borne 
down  by  numbers ;  but  such  was  their  desperatk)D 
that  they  resisted  to  the  last ;  and  afterwards,  I 
was  sorry  for  the  woful  plight  of  the  poor  fellows, 
^-every  rag  of  clothing  had  been  torn  from  their 
backs  in  the  struggle,  and  they  were  totally  naked. 
Their  faces  streamed  with  blood,  and  were  black- 
ened with  gunpowder.  They  neither  spoke  nor 
looked  about  them  ;  theirs  was  the  calmness  of 
desperation.  Thus  ended  the  most  severe  engage- 
ment of  the  kind  upon  record.  Out  of  the  five 
bushrangers,  three  lay  dead,  and  the  remaining 
two  were  severely  wounded.  Two  of  the  bcsi^eft 
were  killed ;  and  five,  besides  Alexander,  woonded. 
The  hut,  after  the  engagement,  was  turned  into  an 
hospital,  and  the  surgeon  had  work  enough  upon 
his  hands  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  wounded 
men. 

The  two  bushrangers  had  their  arms  tied  behind 
them,  and  were  mounted  upon  the  worst  horses  in 
the  party.  In  this  manner  they  were  led  off  to  the 
residence  of  the  police  magistrate.  Their  gniit 
was  too  apparent  to  afford  the  least  hope  of  pardon : 
they  did  not  ask  it ;  and,  in  a  week  after,  suffned 
the  extreme  penalty  which  the  law  can  inflict 

The  summary  punishment  which  followed  the 
marauders,  had  the  effect  of  deterring  others  from 
following  their  example.  It  was  a  losing  pB» 
for  any  to  have  a  day's  sport, — ^for  those  mffiMs 
consider  robbing  and  plundering  to  be  ^rt,— •^ 
the  expense  of  life ;  and  since  that  time  nntil  now, 
bushranging  has  been  4  thing  nnknoim  in  ^^ 
Bathurst  district. 
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Alcxandet  was  confined  fur  six  weeks,  and  even 
when  he  recovered,  a  frightful  scar  remained.  I 
was  anxious  to  return  to  Sydney,  hut  could  not 
leave  him  until  he  in  some  measure  recovered. 
When  I  saw  him  fedrly  ahle  to  take  a  stick,  and 
support  himself  across  the  room,  I  congratulated 
him  on  his  recovery,  and  mentioned  my  intention 
of  leaving  on  the  following  day.  He  wept  like  a 
child ;  he  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  parting  with 
me  ;  sickness  had  weakened  his  intellect  ;  his 
strength  of  mind  was  gone.  He  became  angry 
when  I  informed  him  I  must  depai-t,  and  raged  and 
wept  by  turns. 

"  It  is  very  ungenerous  of  you,  Alexander,"  I 
said,  "  to  behave  so.  It  is  out  of  my  power  to  re- 
main longer;  and,  as  I  have  inconvenienced  myself 
to  serve  you,  I  do  not  think  I  deserve  this  from  you." 
This  speech  of  mine  brought  him  to  his  senses. 

"  My  best,  and  only  friend,"  said  Alexander, 
"you  must  not  heed  me.  I  know  you  are  too 
noble-minded  to  let  anything  I  say  offend  you." 

"  Do  not  say  a  word  more,"  I  said.  "  If  I  could 
stay  with  j'ou,  I  would,  and  with  pleasure." 

"Well;  good  by,  Tom.    God  blesa  you ! " 

"  Good  by,  my  dear  fellow !  Take  good  care 
of  yourself  ;  and  write  me  often." 

I  left  Alexander  with  a  heavy  heart ;  for  his 
settled  despondency  imparted  an  additional  gloom 
to  my  drooping  spirits.  A  few  hours*  riding  in  the 
forest,  however,  dispelled  those  shadows  of  gloom, 
which,  at  times,  bear  down  the  mind  with  a  dread, 
or  a  foreboding  of  some  obscure  and  indefinite  event 
—calamitous  in  itself,  and  which  already  seems  to 


wither  the  heart.  The  dim,  vapoury  funeral  pall 
which  oppressed  the  mind  was  uplifted,  and  the 
spirit  cleared  itself ;  and,  buoyant  as  before,  awoke 
to  the  joy  which  appeared  to  animate  all  creation. 
There  lay  the  gay,  laughing  landscape,  bright  with 
the  presence  of  the  glorious  mid-day  sun.  Hardly 
a  sound  broke  on  the  ear ;  ihe  vast  country  ap^ 
peared  to  be  in  a  state  of  solemn  tranquillity — ^a 
giant  in  a  state  of  somnolency.  How  unutterably 
joyful  to  be  awakened  from  the  depths  of  despon* 
dency  by  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  summer 
hour !  It  is  something  to  derive  pleasure  from  ob- 
jects of  beauty  at  anytime, — painting,  poetry,  sculp- 
ture, "the  light  of  an  ingenuous  countenance ;" — ^but 
the  joy  of  the  moment,  when  the  heart  thrills  in 
unison  with  the  gladness  of  nature,  exceeds  them  all. 
Alexander  became  much  worse  after  my  depar- 
ture ;  he  lay  for  two  months  at  death's  door,  in  a 
state  of  continual  fluctuation,  between  recovery 
and  death :  both  mind  and  body  were  completely 
prostrated.  I  gave  up  all  hopes  of  his  recover}% 
and  set  him  down  for  a  friend  depai*ted.  I  was 
therefore  proportionally  overjoyed  to  hear  of  his 
recovery,  which  I  did  in  a  letter  written  with  his 
hand,   and   which,    moreover,   promised   a 


own 


speedy  visit  from  him.  In  about  a  fortnight  after- 
wards we  shook  hands.  It  was  the  same  Alexan- 
der ;  but  how  changed !  He  was  no  longer  the 
same  giddy,  racketting  devil  that  he  used  formerly 
to  be  :  he  was  now  grave  as  a  judge.  Instead  of 
spending  the  night  in  dissipation,  ho  sat  up  with 
me,  and  talked  metaphysics.  The  battle  with  the 
bushrangers  had  a  salutary  effect  on  him. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  ISLAND  OF  RATHLIN. 


BY  THB  REV.  GEO.  HILL, 


Do  ye  rexnember,  brothers,  that  bright  day, 
When  first  on  Rathlin's  lonely  i^Ie  we  stood. 
And  climb'd  its  rocks,  so  desolate  and  gray, 
That  rise  in  fh>wning  grandeur  fVom  the  flood ! 
Never  were  travellers  in  snch  joyons  mood, 
As,  far  and  near,  we  cast  our  wondering  eyes — 
The  sun-bright  sail  gleamed  on  the  solitude 
Of  waters,  and  the  cerulean  skies 
Shed  on  the  weary  heart  the  peace  of  Paradise. 

Oh,  happy  day !  and  happy  beings  we  1 
As  o'er  the  winding  hills  we  took  our  way, 
The  summer  gales  blew  fresh'ning  from  the  sea. 
And  wooed  us  down  to  creek  and  pebbly  bay. 
On  snowy  wing  the  Diver*  was  at  play, 
Ascending,  like  a  spirit,  in  the  air. 
And  now  smiting  the  wave,  whose  vexed  spray 
Pointed  the  place,  in  the  blue  ocean,  where 
It  vanished  from  our  gaze,  so  soon  to  reappear. 

With  beating  hearts  and  eager  eyes,  we  turn 
To  Tiew  that  time-worn,  venerable  pile,t 
Where  He,  the  glorious  Chief  of  Bannockbum, 
Sought  an  unwilling  refuge  for  a  while. 
How  did  he  there  the  dreadful  days  beguile, 
While  Scotland  bowed,  and  bled  from  shore  to  shore ! 
Patience,  brave  monarch !  fh>m  this  lonely  isle 
Ye  go,  a  nation's  freedom  to  restore ; 
Our  prayers  go  with  your  bark  the  bounding  waters  o'er ! 


Do  ye  remember,  brothers,  how  we  strode 
In  silent  wonder,  and  delight,  and  pride, 
Around  the  mould'ring  walls^ — ^how  our  hearts  glow'd, 
As,  fVom  the  rock,  we  gazed  across  the  tide ! 
We  felt  as  if,  that  day,  we  stood  beside 
The  Scottish  King,  and  watched  his  eagle-eye 
Gazing  along  the  wave,  when  he  espied 
The  friendly  bark,  and  heard  the  thrilling  cry 
That  rose  around  the  clifi^ — **  For  Bruce  and  Liberty  I" 

How  chang'd  the  scene !    The  crimson  sea-pink  now 
Blooms  on  the  cAimbling  walls ;  from  year  to  year 
The  summer  martins  build  along  the  brow 
Of  the  tremendous  cliff  their  nests,  and  rear 
Their  crowded,  noisy  brood,  without  a  fear. 
The  gentle  shoep  are  grazing  o'er  the  plain, 
And  children's  voices  ring  so  sweetly  clear 
From  cabin-doors ;  and  fields  of  ripening  grain 
Stretch  from  the  rugged  hills  down  to  tlie  glassy  main. 

How  quiet  is  the  simple  peasant's  life 
On  that  remote  and  solitary  shore  ! 
He  hardly  hears  an  echo  of  the  strife 
That  rages  in  the  nations  evermore. 
At  mom  and  evening,  from  his  humble  door 
He  sees  the  silent  cliff  and  flitting  sail, 
And  hears,  around,  the  ocean's  thundering  roar. 
Whose  solemn  voice  is  never  known  to  fail. 
Whether  the  soft  winds  blow,  or  shrieks  the  wintry  gale. 


•  A  species  of  gull.  .    ,         .        - 

t  •*  On  a  pwcipitoua  cliff,  near  the  northern  angle  of  the  Island  of  Kaghery,  stand  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortres*, 
called  Bruce^fl  Castle,  from  its  having  afforded  an  acylum  to  that  heroic  chieftain,  when  an  exile  in  the  year  13U6.  During 
his  exile  here,  he  iras  accompanied  by  soroo  of  his  principal  followers,  amongst  whom  was  Sir  Robert  Bo^d.  Sir  James 
Uouglas,  and  Angus  McDonnell  sixth  King  of  the  Isles,  sovoroigu  of  Roghery,  which  island  was,  »t  ^hat  penod,  accounted 
jiurt  of  his  floroimons."— See  JV/«A'Ai>wwV  AccmnU  in  vol,  li,  of  the  Dublin  Pefinf  Jwmal, 
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Dft.  Cartwrioht  has  been  dead  for  twenty  years ;  and 
it  is  just  a  century  since  he  was  bom.    He  most,  howerer, 
be  still  remembered  by  one  Uuge  class  as  the  original 
inyentor  of  the  Power-loom,  and  by  another  as  the  con- 
genial brother  of  the  yenerable  Major  Cartwright,  the 
fother  of  Parliamentary  Reform.    The  Memoir,*  which 
appears  to  be  written  by  one  of  Dr.  Cartwright's  ibmily, 
comes,  therefore,  late ;  hot  the  nature  of  its  subject-mat- 
ter forbids  that  it  can  CYer  be  too  late.    Dr.  Cartwright 
was  not  only  an  accomplished  and  amiable  man  and  an 
elegant  poet,  but  a  most  ingenious  mechanician,  who 
deyoted  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  improvement  of  the 
usefhl  arts ;  and  thus  became,  by  his  inyentions,  a  true 
i>enefactor  to  his  country  and  kind.    His  inyentions  were 
numerous;  for,  like   eyery  enthusiastic  mechanist,  he 
was  perpetually  scheming  and  contriying ;  and  though 
none  of  them  have  the  importance  of  the  Power-loom,  sev- 
eral others  have  been  perfected  and  retained.  Any  one  who 
chooses  to  take  the  trouble  to  look  back  upon  an  article  in 
Tait*t  M<»gaz\ne  f  on  the  Life  of  Major  John  Cartwright, 
will  learn  all  that  is  needhil  of  the  origin  of  Edmund 
his  brother.     They  were  the  descendants  of  a  stanch 
old  family  of  landed  gentry  in  Nottinghamshire.  Several 
of  the  sons  were  bred  to  the  navy ;  but  the  future  D.D. 
was  sent  to  Oxford  to  study  for  the  Church.    One  of  his 
private  tutors  was  Dr.  Langhome,  from  whom  his  poeti- 
cal tastes  may  have  been  imbibed.    His  biographer  re- 
grets that  the  system  of  education  at  the  University  was 
not  such  As  to  develop  the  peculiar  bent  of  Dr.  Cart- 
wright's  genius ;  and  that  he  should  have  spent  years  in 
culling  the  flowers  of  poetry,  when  he  might  have  been 
reaping  the  fruits  of  science.    But  he  soon  left  that  un- 
profitable trade,  in  which,  while  he  pursued  it,  he  gained 
considerable  reputation.  His  greatest  poetical  effort,  a  le- 
gendary tale,  entitled  u^rmiiM  aiM{£^ra,passed  through 
seyeral  editions  in  little  more  than  a  year ;  and  was  ad- 
mired by  Dugald  Stewart,  and  remembered  ftom  early 
childhood  by  Walter  Scott.    In  his  extreme  old  age,  Dr. 
Cartwright,  who,  with  all  his  faculties  entire,  retained  his 
cheerful  amiability,  claimed  to  be  the  father  of  all  the 
living  poets,  even  including  Crabbe,  who  had  been  his 
early  neighbour  in  the  Yale  of  Belyoir ;  and  who,  for 
forty  years,  remained  his  friend  and  correspondent.    Dr. 
Cartwright,  bom  in  1743,  in  1772  married  a  lady  of 
Doncaster,  through  whom  he  obtained  considerable  pro- 
perty.   After  his  marriage  he  obtained  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Brampton,  in  Derbyshire,  where  for  some  years 
he  resided,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  useiltl  parish  priest. 
Like  every  man  who  properly  discharges  these  duties  in 
a  poor  neighbourhood,  he  sometimes  gave  medical  ad- 
vice ;  and  among  his  discoveries  was  the  use  of  yeast  as 
a  remedy  in  putrid  fever.    We  are  disposed  to  attribute 
more  importance  to  this  discovery  than  is  claimed  for  it 
by  Dr.  Cartwright's  biographer.    Dr.  Cartwright  was 
next  presented  to  a  living  in  Leicestershire ;  and  in  the 
Vale  of  Belvoir  he  followed  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius 
by  making  continual  experiments  upon  his  glebe.    His 
pastoral  and  other  duties  in  this  retirement,  were  varied 

*  A  Memoir  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Mechanical  Inven- 
tions of  Ekimund  Cartwright,  D.D.,  F.R.3.,  Inventor  of  the 
power-loom,  &c,  &c.    Saunders  &  Otley, 

t  TaiCi  Muffoxifie  for  December  1834, 


by  literary  pursuits ;  and  he  became  a  eonridenbleco* 
tributor  to  the  Monthly  Review,  a  great  periodical  in 
those  days.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  lietiev,  to  Dr.  Cartwright,  are  » liter- 
ary curiosity ;  but  we  cannot  here  speak  of  Johnson  ud 
Crabbe,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  craft  Cnbbe,  wbo 
was  now  Dr.  Cartwright's  neighbour,  has  other  ittiK> 
tions.  His  Village  and  Library  had  been  publiahtdk 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  had  met  with  little 
praise  save  from  Burke,  Johnson,  and  Fox,  and  a  few 
good  judges ;  but  when  the  Parith  Regitlkf  wu  pub- 
lished in  1 8 1 3,  the  public  attention  was  awakened  to  tk 
extraordinary  merits  of  an  original  poet  by  a  very  cor- 
dial article  in  the  Edinburgh  Metiew,  At  this  tii&e 
Crabbe  humorously  tells  his  old  friend  that  he  hss  lirei 
at  length  to  witness  his  own  fame : — 

'^  Now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  begin  to  think  that  I  am,  u  it 
were,  a  great  man  ! — a  man  to  be  spoken  of— not  so 
much  as  Nicholson,  who  killed  his  masteri  or  Pe| 
Nicholson,  who  would  have  killed  his  Mi^esty,  bnt  stili 
spoken  of,  in  an  honest  way,  enough  to  have  it  tailed 
fame  :  for,  look  ye,  I  have  letters  addressed  to  me,  is 
an  author,  from  strangers  and  strange  admirers,— ind  b 
not  that  fame  !  Oh  !  that  Hatchard's  current  were  u 
flattering.  No  less  than  four  letters  from  gentlemen 
and  ladies  lie  at  this  time  before  me ;  and  I  nuke  d; 
boast  of  them  to  yon,  as  I  intended  to  do  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whose  letter  of  the  18th  I  have  to  reply  to,  and  I 
will  let  him  know  what  a  man  I  am.  A  gentleman  froa 
town  insists  that  I  have  my  picture  painted,  and  prints 
taken  for  my  books.  Again,  a  lady  inritesme(&!K 
knows  not  my  age,  nor  I  hers)  into  the  monntaisoBs 
countries,  that  I  may  vritness  the  sublime  of  iiataie,iiKi 

describe  it  in  that  beautifrU 

Well,  thirdly,  another  lady  offers  me  a  narratiTe  for  a 
new  work,  which,  if  related  in  my  pathetic  .  .  • 
and  lastly,  I  have  a  young  poet's  request  for  an  opimon 
of  his  verses,  mixed,  you  may  be  sure,  with  notable 
things  said  of  my  own." 

We  have  been  tempted  from  the  Memoir  by  this  epi- 
sode. There  had  been  nothing  in  the  education  or  porsniti 
of  Dr.  Cartwright,  during  the  first  half  of  his  life,  to  eo- 
gage  his  attention  to  anything  relating  to  machinery  and 
manufactures,  when  the  strong  impulse  waBgiTefi^as 
described  below : — 

In  the  summer  of  1794,  Mr.  Cartwright,  happening  t4 
be  at  Matlock  in  Derbyshire,  became,  duiing  his  riat 
there,  highly  interested  in  the  progress  of  those  inge* 
nious  manufactures  which,  not  many  years  before,  bd 
been  established  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood.  T%e 
application  of  machinery  to  the  art  of  spinning  was  xt 
that  time  a  novelty ;  and  the  splendid  fbrtanes  that 
some  ingenious  mecluuiics,  who  had  been  sucoessftil  in 
introducing  it,  were  supposed  to  be  realizing,  seemed  t« 
hold  out  extraordinary  encouragement  to  the  exerd^^ 
of  any  inventive  faculty  that  should  contribute  to  tte 
improvement  of  our  national  manufactures.  Mr.  Cut- 
Wright  was  not  aware  in  how  high  a  degree  a  £ienltj  of 
this  nature  existed  in  his  own  mind,  until  it  was  brooii^t 
into  action  by  the  accidental  occurrence  of  a  coaver* 
sation  at  the  public  table,  on  the  subject  of  new  and  ia- 
genious  inventions,  especially  that  of  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
Wright's  recently-invented  metiiod  of  spinning  ooitoat? 
machinery. 

It  was  observed  by  some  of  the  company  present,  that 
if  this  new  mode  of  spinning  by  machinery  ahoold  be 
generally  adopted,  so  much  more  yam  would  be  masB- 
factnred  than  our  own  weavers  could  woi^  np,  that  tbe 
consequence  weald  be  ^  considerable  export  to  the  Cos* 
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tineni,  where  it  might  be  woyen  into  cloth  so  cheaply, 
as  to  injure  the  trade  in  England.  Mr.  Cartwright  re- 
plied to  this  observation,  that  the  only  remedy  for  such 
an  eyil  would  be  to  apply  the  power  of  machinery  to 
the  art  of  wearing  as  well  as  to  that  of  spinning,  by  oon- 
trlTing  looms  to  work  up  the  yam  as  fast  as  it  was  pro- 
daoed  by  the  spindle.  Some  gentlemen  from  Manches- 
ter, who  were  present,  and  who,  it  may  be  presumed, 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  discussion, 
would  not  admit  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  contriyance, 
on  account  of  the  yariety  of  movements  required  in  the 
operation  of  weaving.  Mr.  Cartwright,  who,  if  he  ever 
had  seen  weaving  by  hand,  had  certainly  paid  no  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  process  by  which  it  was  per- 
formed, maintained  that  there  was  no  real  impossibility 
in  applying  power  to  any  part  of  the  most  complicated 
machine,  (producing  as  an  instance  the  automaton  chess- 
player,) and  that  whatever  variety  of  movements  the 
art  of  weaving  might  require,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
the  skilful  application  of  mechanism  might  produce 
them.  The  discussion  having  proceeded  to  some  length, 
it  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  Mr.  Cartwricht's 
mind,  that  immediately  on  his  return  home,  he  set  about 
endeavouring  to  construct  a  machine  that  should  justify 
the  proposition  he  had  advanced,  of  the  practicability  of 
weaving  by  machinery. 

His  first  attempts  were  necessarily  rude  and  clumsy ; 
and  the  Power-loom  has,  no  doubt,  been  greatly  im- 
proved since  it  came  out  of  Dr.  Cartwright's  hands,  even  in 
the  most  perfect  state  to  which  he  brought  it ;  though  the 
merit  of  the  invention  is  not  the  less  his  due.  The  ma- 
chine, in  its  various  stages  of  progress,  is  described  in 
the  Memoir.  In  a  few  months  such  an  advance  had 
been  made  in  it,  that  we  find  Mr.  Crabbe  writing  the 
inventor  in  this  congratulatory  strain : — 

**  Fortune  smile  upon  your  undertaking  ;  or,  not  to  be 
heathenish  on  a  serious  subject,  God  bless  you  in  it ! — 
only  remember  when  you  grow  very  rich,  that  we  were 
friends  before,  and  do  not  look  down  on  as  as  the  sum- 
mer birds  that  will  then  come  and  serenade  you  daily. 
They  talk  here  of  your  machine,  but  they  are  shy  of  us  ; 
if  they  say  any  other  than  well,  it  is  amongst  themselves ; 
and  I  scarcely  meet  with  anybody  who  has  any  opinion 

at  all  upon  the  subject." 

**  I  have  just  time  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  to 
present  my  wife's  thanks  for  your  cloth,  of  which  she  is 
very  proud.  I  need  not  repeat  my  congratulations,  nor 
oor  wishes.  I,  who  never  had  a  mechanical  idea  in  my 
life,  begin  to  lament  my  want  of  capacity  to  compre- 
hend, in  some  measure,  how  these  things  can  be  ;  but  I 
comfort  myself  that  my  ignorance  is  not,  as  ignorance 
generally  is,  of  the  malignant  kind." 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Crabbe  writes : 
"  Every  new  hope  you  give  me  of  your  success,  makes 
me  happy ;  and  I  believe  you  cannot  have  more  zealous 
well-wishers  for  it  than  Mrs.  Crabbe  and  myself.  Nor 
am  I  disinterested,  since  I  expect  to  be  maintained 
handsomely  as  a  decayed  poet;  and  my  wife  is  scheming 
every  day  to  entitle  herself  to  a  pension  for  decayed 
projectors." 

''I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  so  happy  an  account  of 
your  prospects.  I  do  not  think  the  time  long  that 
you  take  for  the  completion  of  your  labours  in  any 
respect,  but  that  of  your  being  absent.  You  wrong 
your  mechanical  talent :  for  though  chance  might  help 
you  at  first,  it  must  be  a  chance  indeed  that  could  carry 
you  on  so  vnthout  skill.  You  only  mean,  I  conclude, 
that  you  know  mechanics  practically,  without  having  a 
mathematical  foundation  to  build  upon;  nor  had  Archi- 
medes himself,  that  we  know  of,  I  believe." 

About  this  time  Dr.  Cartwright  and  his  family  came 
into  possession  of  some  property  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Doncaster,  and  he  was  induced  to  fix  his 
residence  there,  principally  for  perfecting  his  contrivance, 
as  skiUhl  workmen  were  more  easily  attainable  in  that 
place  than  in  Leicestershire.  He  now  isacceeded  so  well 


that  he  was  able  to  produce  a  piece  of  HQ8lin»in  which  the 
lady  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  arrayed  herself,  and,  pro- 
bably because  the  ingenious  fabricator  was  the  friend  of 
her  husband, "  prized  beyond  the  richest  productions  of 
the  East."  But  Dr.  Cartvnight's  was  the  fate  of  nearly 
every  original  projector.  His  oontrivances  were  destined 
to  enrich  others,  and  to  benefit  the  oonntry ;  but  in  the 
first  place  to  perplex,  torture,and  impoverish  himself.  HiB 
inventions  sounded  very  well ;  but  the  manufaotnring  es- 
tablishment that  he  had  set  up  to  prove  and  perfect  them 
^  was  far  from  profitable."  Among  his  difficulties  and 
discouragements  arising  from  want  of  early  training  to 
business,  was  the  coldness  or  contempt  of  his  genietl 
neighbours;  who  could  not,  in  those  days,  imagine  why  a 
clergyman  and  a  gentleman  should  degrade  himself  with 
any  kind  of  looms  and  wool-combing  machines.  The  poor, 
however,  were  thankftd  for  what  afforded  numbers  of  them 
employment.    It  is  stated  : — 

His  name  is  still  venerated  by  the  descendants  of  hi4 
ancient  workmen.  To  men  of  ingenuity  and  talents  his 
house  v^as  always  open;  and  in  an  intelligent  and  in- 
tellectual, though  somewhat  miscellaneous  society,  he 
consoled  himself  for  the  reserve  of  his  more  fastidious  ac- 
quaintance. In  reverting  to  this  period  of  Mr.  Cart- 
wright's  life,  we  are  fVilly  sensible  of  the  change  that  the 
last  fifty  years  have  produced  in  the  opinions  of  nearly 
every  class  of  the  community.  A  man  of  genius  now, 
whose  inventions  should  tend  to  increase  Uiat  general 
diffusion  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  which  marks  a  truly 
civilized  people,  would  have  more  to  fear  from  competi- 
tion than  from  prejudice.  But  at  the  time  when  he  first 
commenced  his  mechanical  career,  there  was  a  consider- 
able class  of  persons  who,  dreading  the  advance  of  every 
degree  in  society  below  themselves,  deprecated  the  pro- 
gress of  machinery,  as  being  the  means  of  supplying  the 
poor  vfith  indulgences  heretofore  confined  to  the  rich, 
and  consequently  tending  to  raise  them  higher  in  the 
scale  of  refinement  than  was  compatible  with  the  due 
subordination  of  society. 

These  were  **  the  good  old  times."  Dr.  Cartwright's 
inventions  promised  so  well,  that,  besides  his  brother 
Major  Cartwright,  other  friends  were  induced  to  take 
a  share  in  his  projects;  which,  though  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  pounds  were  lost  in  them,  partly  by  an  un- 
foreseen accident,  cannot  be  said  to  have  failed. 

In  the  space  of  seven  years  he  had  accomplished  two 
ioventions,  [the  power-loom  and  wool-combing  machine,] 
which  promised  to  lead  to  most  extensive  effects  on  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  this  country.    He  had 
taken  out  no  fewer  than  nine  patents  within  that  period; 
and  these  not  only  for  improvements  in  the  two  princi- 
pal arts  of  weaving  and  wool-combing,  but  also  includ- 
ing improvements  in  spinning,  callendering  linens,  cut- 
ting of  velvet  pile,  as  well  as  an  entirely  original  machine 
for  making  ropes.    •    •     •     •     •     •    FuU  of  hope  and 

expectation,  Mr.  Cartwright  continued  to  prosecute  his 
mechanical  experiments ;  and  although  he  became  fre- 
quently annoyed  by  attempts  to  pirate  his  inventions,  he 
considered  such  attempts  as  acknowledgments  of  their 
importance,  and  trusted  that  long  before  the  expiration 
of  his  patent  rights,  his  own  claim  to  originality  would 
be  sufficiently  established  to  secure  the  reward  which  he 
might  reasonably  expect  fh>m  them. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1791,  a  favourable 
prospect  opened  for  the  introduction  of  his  loom  into  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  Manchester.  Messrs.  Grimshaws 
of  that  place,  had  contracted  with  Mr.  Cartwright  for 
the  use  of  four  hundred  of  his  looms,  and  built  a  mill 
calculated  to  receive  and  work  that  number.  Very  soon 
after  the  building  was  completed,  and  when  about  fonr- 
and-twenty  of  the  looms  were  set  to  work,  the  whole 
of  the  edifice  was  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  and  from  the 
threatening  letters  that  had  been  received  by  the  owners, 
aud  Other  indications  of  hostility  shown  lowanis  this 
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horel  «t;t3b1i«1im$ni,  no  doubt  xfas  entertained  at  the 
time  of  it;i  having  beeu  ititeutioually  destroyed. 

For  reasons  best  known  to  the  parties  most  nearly 
concerned,  the  circumstances  attendlag  the  destruction 
of  this  mill  were  not  very  diligently  inquired  into.  The 
object  of  the  perpetratora  nnquestionably  was  effected — 
no  other  mann&cturer  yentnrod  on  repeating  so  haiard- 
ons  an  experiment;  and  the  consequences  to  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  were  ruinous. 

The  contract  was  held  void;  and  as  Dr.Cartwright  rea- 
sonably concluded  that  the  jealousy  and  hostility  mani- 
fested to  the  Power-loom  would  extend  to  the  wool-comb- 
ing machines,  he  abandoned  his  works  at  Doncaster,  in 
which  he  had  already  sunk  all  his  private  fortune,  and, 
in  1796,  removed,  with  his  family,  to  London.  There 
he  soon  resumed  his  favourite  pursuits ;  and,  among 
other  useful  contrivances,  made  an  improvement  in  the 
form  of  building-bricks,  which,  with  other  advantages, 
were  n  security  against  fire.  These  patent  or  geometri- 
cal bricks,  though  they  appear  to  have  much  to  recom- 
mend them,  never  seem  to  have  come  into  general  use, 
probably  owing  to  the  first  cost,  which,  from  the  preci- 
sion with  which  they  must  be  made,  was  much  above  that 
of  common  bricks.  Dr.  Cartwright  had  other  contriv- 
ances to  prevent  fire,  the  leading  principle  of  which 
was  the  substitution  of  tiles  made  of  fine  clay  for  laths, 
reeds,  and  boards,  in  making  floors,  partitions,  and  ceil- 
ings. But  we  cannot  even  enumerate  his  various  inven- 
tions. To  simplify  or  perfect  the  steam-engine  was  a 
favourite  project ;  and  all  his  attempts  displayed  fertile 
invention  and  ingenuity,  and  often  a  beautiful  adapta- 
tion to  the  end  aimed  at.  But  to  many  of  our  readers 
the  character  of  the  man  will  be  of  more  interest  than 
the  career  of  the  mechanician.  In  London,  to  which 
lie  had  come  at  a  period  to  himself  of  severe  distress  and 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  he  found  a  congenial  element. 
lie  enlarged — 

The  sphere  of  his  acquaintance  amongst  men  of  inge- 
nuity and  science ;  and  his  house  again  became  the  re- 
sort of  projectors  of  various  merits  and  pretensions. 
His  own  maimers  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  make  his 
society  coveted  where  his  talents  were  admired.  No 
man  who  knew  so  much  was  so  little  pertinacious 
in  conversation ;  he  had  a  thorough  contempt  for  arro- 
^nce ;  and  though  satire  was  a  weapon  he  could  occa- 
sionally wield  with  no  small  effect,  he  was  conscientiously 
forbearing  in  the  use  of  it.  But  the  quality  that  of  all 
others  recommended  him  to  that  description  of  persons 
who  principally  sought  his  society,  was  his  remarkable 
oi)enness,  and  freedom  f^om  jealousy  towards  rival  and 
contemporary  projectors. 

Amongst  other  ingenious  characters  who  frequented 
Mr.  Cartwright's  house,  may  bo  noticed  one  who  was 
then  deeply  engaged  in  pursuits  similar  to  his  own,  but 
whose  claims  to  originality  of  invention  have  not  been 
very  willingly  admitted  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  person  was  Robert  Fulton,  well  known  in  America 
as  being  the  first  engineer  who  navigated  a  steam-boat 
in  that  country,  and  not  altogether  unknown  in  Europe 
for  his  experiments  in  submarine  navigation.  He  was 
a  native  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  United  States,  and  had 
come  to  England  with  the  intention  of  studying  painting 
under  his  countryman.  West.  Having  abandoned  paint- 
ing as  a  profession,  he  applied  himself  to  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  in  that  line  of  business  had  been  noticed  by 
Earl  Stanhope,  with  whom  he  had  communication  on  the 
praetieabUity  of  moting  tesaeU  by  tteam,  as  early  as  the 
year  1796.  At  this  time,  also,  navigating  by  steam  was 
one  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  favourite  projects,  and  he  con- 
ceived that  his  newly-invented  steam-engine  might  be 
made  applicable  to  that  purpose.  It  may  appear  su- 
perfluous, where  so  much  originality  of  invention  can  be 
substantiated,  to  allude  to  any  claims  that  may  be  con- 
Hidered  doubtftil ;  it  is,  howerer,  well  known  that  Mr 


Cartwright  did  construct  the  mode!  of  a  kit,  wViich 
being  wound  up  like  a  clock,  moved  on  the  i^Ater,»)  u 
to  prove  the  experiment  in  a  manner  satisiaetory  to  ^ 
inventor ;  though,  aa  this  little  model  was  afierwwi} 
given  away  as  a  toy,  and  has  long  been  destroyed,  then 
are  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  the  maeldQeiy  wu 
adjusted,  or  what  resemblance  it  might  bear  to  the  me- 
thod since  adopted  in  the  working  of  steam-boats. 

The  coincidence  of  their  respective  views,  prodoeed^ 
instead  of  rivalship,  intimacy  and  friendship  betweoi 
the  two  projectors ;  and  Mr.  Fulton's  vivacity  of  ehuv- 
ter  and  original  way  of  thinking  rendered  him  a  weloeae 
guest  at  Mr.  Cartwright's  house. 

Fulton  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  reBsised 

for  several  years,  during  which  he  corresponded  with 

Dr.  Cartwright  on  subjects  alike  interesting  to  hotL 

Can  the  discovery  alluded  to  in  the  subjoined  extract  at 

all  resemble  the  mystery  and  secret  lately  mysterioBsl; 

talked  about  by  The  Times  newspaper,  and  for  irUeh  our 

obtuse  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  refused  to  gire  a  Tery 

large  sum ! — 

In  the  "  Annual  Register"  for  1802,  is  aa  aeeoimt  of 
Mr.  Fulton's  diving-boat,  taken  from  the  rehition  of  citi- 
zen St.  Aubin,  a  man  of  letters  at  Paris,  and  member  of 
the  Tribunate,  which  confirms  the  inventor's  own  stak- 
ment  of  the  success  of  his  experiment.  "  I  have  "  savs 
Monsieur  St.  Aubin,  **  just  been  to  inspect  the  pha  and 
section  of  a  nautilus,  or  diving-boat,  invented  by  Mr. 
Fulton,  similar  to  that  with  which  he  lately  made  his 
curious  and  interesting  experiment  at  Havre  and  Brr^ 
The  diving-boat,  in  the  construclion  of  which  he  is  nov 
employed,  will  be  capacious  enough  to  contain  eight 
men,  and  provision  enough  for  twenty  days,  and  wili  be 
of  sufficient  strength  and  power  to  enable  him  toplasge 
one  hundred  feet  under  water,  if  necessary.  He  bs 
constructed  a  reservoir  for  air,  which  will  enable  eislst 
men  to  remain  under  water  for  eight  hours.  When  the 
boat  is  above  water,  it  has  two  sails,  and  looks  jnit  like 
a  common  boat.  When  she  is  to  dive,  the  masts  anJ 
sails  are  struck.  In  making  his  experiment  at  HaTre, 
Mr.  Fulton  not  only  remained  a  whole  hour  under  water, 
with  three  of  his  companions,  but  kept  his  boat  parafiel 
to  the  horizon  at  any  given  depth.  He  proved  that  the 
compass  points  as  correctly  under  water  as  on  the  sur- 
face ;  and  that,  while  nnder  water,  the  boat  made  wit 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  league  an  hour,  by  means  constroeted 
for  that  purpose." 

Agriculture  came  within  the  range  of  Dr.  Cartwrisht's 
schemes  ;  and,  for  several  years  after  1801,  he  saperis- 
tended  an  experimental  farm  established  by  Francis,  Dnke 
of  Bedford,  and  continued  after  liis  death  by  his  brother 
and  successor.  Votes  of  thanks,  and  medals  fwn  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  testify  that  Dr.  Cartwright'sprojecU 
and  operations  wore  favourably  thought  of.  He  wis  no 
chemist ;  but  his  experiments  on  various  snhstaooes,  a 
fertilizers,  are  at  least  ingenious.  The  use  of  salt  as  a 
manure  must  have  been  a  novelty  at  that  time ;  and 
feeding  sheep  with  a  portion  of  (untaxed)  sugar  was  b9 
bad  idea,  and  is,  moreover,  one  lately  revived. 

Dr.  Cartwright  by  this  time  had  obtained  masT  is- 
fluential  friends ;  and  owing  to  their  zeal,  he  had  tbegmt 
good  fortune  to  receive  agratttfromParliamentof£10,00«) 
as  compensation  for  the  losses  he  had  incurred  long  bdbK 
in  perfecting  the  Power-loom,  and  his  services  to  thepsb- 
lie  by  his  invention  for  weaving,  which,  much  farther  m- 
proved,  was  by  this  time  coming  into  general  use.  This 
compensation  and  reward  was  not,  in  any  cease,  a  j<^\ 
nor  was  it  managed  aa  one.  It  was,  moreorer,  gives  bv 
a  Tory  government,  and  Dr.  Cartwright  had  been  of  bis 
brother's  politics.  Dr.  Cartwright  waa  now  far  ad- 
vanced in  life  ;  and  on  obtaining  the  sum  awarded  br 
Parliament,  he  retired  into  Kent,  and  settled  opoo » 
imall  farm,  where  the  ereninj^  of  bia  da^f  ma  fpest  ia 
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the  tnuiqiiillily  aud  oomfort  which  eyery  one  mnsi  desire 
to  see  enjoyed  by  &  man  whose  life  had  been  deroted  to 
objects  promotiye  of  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-oreatares. 
We  shall  take  the  finishing  touches  of  a  grateftil  pic- 
tare  of  a  useful  and  honourable  life,  and  happy  and 
honoured  old  age,  from  Dr.  Cartwright's  own  pen  : — 

"  A  BIRTHDAY  SOLILOQUY  AT  SEVENTY. 

<<  To  fame  and  to  fortune  adieu ! 
The  toils  of  ambition  are  o*er  ; 
Let  folly  these  phantoms  pursue, 
I  now  ¥rill  be  cheated  no  more. 

"  Resignation  be  mine,  and  repose, 
So  shall  life  be  unclouded  at  last ; 
And  while  I  prepare  for  its  close, 
I  will  think,  with  a  smile,  on  the  past. 

**  Yet,  as  to  this  world  must  be  given 
Some  part  of  lifers  limited  span, 
The  thoughts  that  ascend  not  to  Heaven, 
1*11  give  to  the  8er\'ice  of  man.^' 


»» 


a 


TO  THE  AST.  OEOBQE  C&ABBE. 


''  dOth  Aug.  1817. 
**  My  Dear  Sir, — In  rummaging  over  an  old  maga- 
zine, I  learned  that  your  son,  and,  I  presume,  my  god- 
eon,  was  married  to  one  of  the  belles  of  Trowbridge.  I 
ueed  not  say,  that  both  he  and  you,  and  the  lady  of  his 
choice,  have  all  of  you  my  best  wishes  and  congratula- 
tions. I  had  lately  a  letter  firom  my  old  friend  and 
ueighbour,  Thomas  Shaw  of  Waltham,  who  tells  me  his 
family  consists  of  seven  children,  all  doing,  and  likely  to 
do,  well,  and  that  they  have  presented  him  with  as  many 
grandchildren.  I  have  at  present  ten,  and  expect  an 
increase  every  day.  You  will  be  reckoning  your  trea- 
sares  of  this  sort  soon ;  as  such  riches  increase,  we  may 
le  permitted  to  set  our  affections  upon  them.  I  saw,  by 
the  papers,  that  you  were  one  of  the  officiating  priests 
of  Apollo  at  the  apotheosis  of  Kemble ;  the  ode  which 
was  recited,  and  which  contained  a  few  brilliant  stanzas, 
was  attributed  to  Campbell.  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
short  extracts  from  Lalla  Rookh,  which  were  exquisite ; 
the  whole  poem  I  shall  probably  not  see ;  two-guinea 
volumes  are  above  my  purchase,  and  I  live  so  retired 
snd  unconnected  with  literary  society,  that  I  see  no 
books  but  vrhat  I  buy.  Have  you  published  anything 
lately!"         ..... 

"  TO  SIB  STAMFORD  RAFFLES. 

•  «/J'e6.2, 1819. 

"  Availing  myself  of  the  permission  you  gave  me,  in 
the  letter  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  Irom  you  on  your 
departure  from  PortsmouUi  for  Sumatra,  I  again  address 
you,  on  the  subject  of  transporting  into  your  own  country 
the  seeds  of  such  plants  as  there  is  a  probability  of  being 
naturalized  here,  and  as  are  likely  to  be  usefiil  in  the 
garden,  especially  the  cottager's  garden,  or  in  agriculture. 
And  here  I  must  observe,  tlutt  the  seeds  of  plants  already 
known  and  cultivated  will  be  acceptable,  as  they  may 
be  the  means  of  introducing  new  and  improved  varieties, 
even  though  they  be  the  seeds  of  plants  originally  trans- 
ported froin  Europe Four  or  five  years 

ago,  I  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Lord  Charles 
Somerset  for  some  garden-seeds  from  the  Cape,  almost 
all  of  which  were  evidently  of  European  extraction,  and 
yet  the  greater  part  of  them  differed,  and  most  of  them 
for  the  better,  from  those  of  the  same  family  here. 
Early  ripening,  in  articles  of  field-culture,  is  a  great  de- 
sideratum in  this  climate,  in  which  the  hopes  of  the  agri- 
culturist are  frequently  disappointed  by  a  late  and  pro- 
tracted harvest.  Precocity,  I  have  observed,  is  one  of 
the  properties  which  plants  generally  acquire  by  having 
had  a  removal  into  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of  which 
they  are  natives,  and  which  they  retain  after  they  are 

brought  back These  considerations 

make  me  wish  for  specimens  of  wheat,  peas,  beans, 
vetches,  &e.,  if  such  are  to  be  pet  with ;  as  also  seeds 
of  such  grasses  as  appear  to  be  hardy  and  productive, 
aud  thrive  in  cool  situations." 

The  wishes  here  cxprcutcd  wcro  K'indly  responded  to. 
Dw  Cartwiji-lit  wuu  low  iu  hij  ».cvtiuty-ccveiitli  year; 


but  his  mind  was  as  aotive  as  ever ;  And  in  the  following 
year,  on  his  fHend  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  becoming  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  still  fancied  it  worth 
his  while  to  become  a  member,  and  proposed  himself  in 
virtue  of  a  discovery  which  he  had  made  of  a  remedy  for 
mildew  in  wheat.  To  Dr.  Bardsley,  a  friend  in  Man- 
chester, to  whom  he  had  been  greatly  indebted  for  exer- 
tions to  obtain  that  Parliamentary  oompensation  which 
made  his  old  age  easy  and  comfortable,  he  thus  wrote : 

'' JprU  2Ath,  1822. 

"  This  is  a  memorable  day  with  me,  and  I  therefore 
dedicate  part  of  it  to  you,  to  whose  friendship  my  latter 
years  are  indebted  for  a  considerable  share  of  their  com- 
fort and  independence. 

^  On  this  day  I  enter  my  eightieth  year.  This,  how- 
ever, I  do,  in  common  with  thousands ;  bat  what  makes 
it  particularly  memorable  is,  that  on  this  day  I  have 
completed  my  invention  of  a  carriage  to  go  without 
horses,  which  I  call  a  centaur  carriage." 

"  Mrs.  Cartwright  and  I  are  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect of  showing  you  what  a  comfortable  spot  your  kind- 
ness has  contributed  to  place  us  in.  It  will  not  be  more 
than  twenty  miles  out  of  the  direct  road  from  London 
to  Dover." 

This  excellent  and  usefiil  man  died,  after  a  gentle  de- 
cay, some  years  upwards  of  eighty.  Of  his  family,  who 
have  all  been  distinguished  by  their  literary  talents,  we 
find  this  brief  notice  in  a  foot-note : — 

Of  Dr.  Cartwright's  children,  (all  of  whom  were  by 
his  first  wife,)  the  following  survived  him — viz.,  1.  Ed- 
mund Cartwright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Rector  of  Eamley, 
author  of  the  "  Topographical  History  of  the  Rape  of 
Bramber,  in  Western    Sussex,"    deceased    in    1833 ; 

2.  Mary,  the  wife  of  Henry  Eustatius  Strickland,  Esq. ; 

3.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Penrose,  well  known 
under  the  name  of  **  Mrs.  Markham,"  as  the  author  of 
several  popular  works  for  young  persons — ^viz.,  Histories 
of  England,  France,  Poland,  &c.,  deceased  in  1837  ;  and, 

4.  Frances  Dorothy,  author  of  the  **  Life  aud  Corre- 
spondence of  Major  Cartwright." 

His  eldest  brother.  Captain  George  Cartwright,  was  a 
man  of  strong  and  original  cast  of  mind. 

Of  his  much-attached  brother  John,  well  known  as 
Major  Cartwright,  we  will  merely  observe,  that  the  same 
purity  and  disinterestedness  influenoed  his  private  life 
that  had  guided  his  public  conduct.  Ia  his  own  family, 
from  youth  to  age,  he  had  been  the  steadiest  of  friends 
and  most  affectionate  of  brothers. 


Mr.  Sydney  Taylor. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume*  is,  in  many  respects, 
honourable  to  the  memory  of  theman  from  whom  its  con- 
tents emanate.  He  had  been  a  faithfU  and  able  labourer 
in  the  field  of  social  improvement ;  and  the  value  of  his 
arduous  endeavours  have  been  warmly  appreciftted  by 
those  whose  esteem  is  distinction.  Shortly  afler  Mr. 
Taylor's  death,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall 
to  consider  of  the  best  tribute  to  his  memory.  A  selec- 
tion from  his  writings  was  decided  upon.  To  carry  this 
into  effect  a  subscription  was  entered  into,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed ;  and  the  goodly  miscellaneous  volume 
before  us  is  the  result.  It  forms  the  best  testimonial 
to  his  character  and  virtues  that  could  have  been  de- 
vised.  But  some  of  our  readers  may  probably  never 

have  heard  of  the  name  of  Sydney  l^ylor,  though  he 
•was  among  the  number  of  our  own  incidental  contributors. 

Mr.  John  Sydney  Taylor  was  bom  in  Dublin  in 
1795,  and  acquired  considerable  reputation  at  Trinity 


*  SclcttUin  from  the  Writings  of  tho  late  Svilnoy  Taylor, 
A.M.,  liurri:  :''i-;.t-l  :.v,  w!th  a  bri^f  SSkctch  of  his  Life.   Uvo» 
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CoUefSi  where  he  was  the  feUow-studeni  and  friend 
of  Charles    Wolfe,   Archdeacon    Russell,   and   other 
men  sinoe  distinguished  in  literature  or  at  the  bar. 
His  parents  were  far  from  being  rich;  and,  save  for 
a  little  well-timed  assistance  from  an  excellent  elder 
brother,  who  laboured  assiduously  in  his  vocation  to 
gain  tlM  means  of  educating  the  younger  branches  of 
the  family,  he  was  left  to  make  his  own  way.    As  soon 
as  he  was  qualified,  he  took  pupils  *,  and  from  among 
many  competitors  carried  off  one  of  the  scholarships  of 
the  yniversity,  which  materially  improved  his  condition 
and  prospects.    He  is  represented,  by  an  affectionate 
uionymous  biographer,  as  exceedingly  amiable  in  charac- 
ter, and  as  greatly  beloved  by  his  young  contemporaries; 
while  his  talents  and  acquirements  were  generally  ac- 
knowledged and  admired.    He  early  fixed  upon  the  bar 
as  his  future  profession,  inspired  by  the  example  of 
Curran,  Plunkett,  and  other  distinguished  Irish  lawyers; 
and  laboured  to  qualify  himself  for  his  chosen  profession 
by  the  diligent  study  and  practice  of  oratory,  and  the 
cultivation  of  literature  and  science.    He  became  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Dublin  Historical  Society— a 
body  which,  notwithstanding  its  definite  name,  in  char- 
acter and  objects  very  nearly  resembles  the  Speculative 
Society  of  Edinburgh ;  the  arena  in  which  Brougham,  Hor- 
ner, and  Jeffirey  first  made  trial  of  their  powers.    Like  his 
countrymen,  with  the  same  ulterior  professional  views,  he 
repaired  to  London  to  serve  his  terms ;  and  he  chose  to  re- 
main in  England,  where  he  found  some  useful  friends  or 
patrons,  and  also  literary  employment.  He  wrote  for  The 
Morning  Chronide;  and  for  many  years,  and  indeed  occa- 
sionally until  his  death,  he  either  wrote  for,  or  assisted  in 
the  management  of  the  Morning  Herald.    Nearly  all  the 
articles  on  Death  Punishments,  Poor  Laws,  Criminal 
Law,  the  Slave  Trade,  &c.,  &c.,  which,  during  a  long 
period  of  years,  appeared  in  that  print,  were  from  his 
pen.    His  writings  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  embrace  a  vast  range  and 
variety  of  subjects ;  though  nearly  all  of  them  have  some 
direct  and  high  moral  aim.   What  his  persevering  and 
powerful  advocacy  of  the  abolition  of  Death  Punishments 
effected  is  well  known ;  but  he  was  also  the  advocate  of 
every  social  improvement  and  reform. 

In  1 822  Mr.  Sydney  Taylor  was  called  to  the  bar.  He 
afterwards  went  the  Midland  Circuit,  and  soon  gained 
some  professional  celebrity,  even  as  a  mere  lawyer ;  and 
consequently  enjoyed,  until  his  health  failed,  a  steadily 
inoreasing  business  and  reputation.  The  last  great  case  in 
which  he  was  engaged  was  that  of  Oxford,  (for  shooting  at 
the  Queen,)  for  whom  he  made  an  able  and  successful  de- 
fence. Among  the  last  cases  in  which  he  appeared,  he  was 
the  advocate  of  a  young  woman,  tried  at  the  Norwich  As- 
sises for  Infa$Uioide,  In  this  case  he  felt  deep  interest;  as 
thestrong  temptation  to  the  commission  of  the  crime  under 
the  Bastardy  clauses  of  the  new  Poor-law  had  formed  his 
f^quent  theme  in  the  public  journals.  Though  the  ver- 
dict was  almost  necessarily — Guilty ^ihe  sentence  of  death 
was  commuted  to  transportation.  Mr.  John  Sydney 
Taylor  died  at  the  close  of  the  year  1841,  in  the  prince 
of  Ufo  and  the  full  vigour  of  his  mental  powers.  It  is 
not  the  lot  of  many  men  of  letters  to  rest  their  memory 
upon  so  solid  a  foundation  as  his  name  has  found.  The 
volume  on  our  table  alone,  in  which  his  enduring  monu- 
ment is  piled  up  by  friendly  hands  from  the  rich  materials 
Aimished  by  his  talents  and  philanthropy,  is  no  common 
trophy.  Mr.  Sydney  Taylor  left  a  widow,  a  niece  of  the 
late  ^Xr.  Perry  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  to  lament  his 


prematore  loss.  Her  oonuniuucaiioiB  io  tbediiot^^ 
the  monumental  volume,  regarding  the  latter  period  of 
the  life  of  her  accomplished  husband,  with  brief  eiimu 
from  his  correspondence,  are  replete  with  interest 

Instead  of  culling  a  few  samples  from  the  puielj  lite^ 
ary  papers  of  the  volume,  we  shall  better  folfil  ihe  de- 
sire of  the  author — ^were  he  now  alive  to  express  it—by 
selecting  from  the  useful  papers,  and  from Jiis  eunest 
pleadings  for  humanity  \ — 

PBOORESS  OP  RURAL  t^CEirDtlRlSlt. 

The  progress  of  rural  incendiarism  is  alarming.  Oa; 
colunms,  \Moming  Herald*$]  and  those  of  other  joor* 
nals,  bear  daily  testimony  to  the  melancholy  fibct.  To 
conceal  the  truth  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  pi«» 
vent  our  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  evil  to  which  % 
remedy  ought  to  be  applied.  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
dreadful  prevalence  of  a  crime  so  foreign  to  the  kbiu 
of  the  English  people  in  former  times,  and  which  Q- 
lumines  our  fields  in  these  days  of  "  reform"  tnd'^i&* 
tellect,"  with  the  desolating  flames  of  midnight  coalb- 
gration !  If  We  cannot  say  what  the  cause  ii,  we  cu 
certainly  say  what  it  is  wjt.  It  is  not  the  leniency  of 
the  law,  nor  the  mild  uid  merciful  spirit  in  whifh  it  his 
been  carried  into  effect,  that  has  encouraged  the  (rim 
of  stack-burning.  The  law,  we  need  not  say,  is  al»w 
denouncing  death  to  the  offender — a  law  whidi  hu,  for 
several  years  past,  been  inexorably  executed  in  aliBf^ 
every  case  of  conviction ;  and,  we  regret  toadd,iniaiaf 
instances  in  which  there  are  strong  reasons  to  believi 
that  the  victims  of  the  law  were  innocent  Still  the 
crime  has  gone  on  increasing.  Scarcely  is  the  dreaJiiil 
work  of  an  Assize  over,  when  it  bursts  out  afresh,  ud 
seems  to  defy  the  power  of  the  law  to  extingaish  it  with 
blood. 

This  state  of  things  should,  long  since,  have  awskesed 
the  attention  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  the  oondhiea 
of  the  rural  population.  It  should  haip  convinced  then 
that  there  is  something  rotten  in  the  social  system,  which 
political  ''reforms,"  as  they  are  called,  do  not  touch. . . . 

A  wise  and  just  Government  would  have  endesTOoicd 
to  find  employment  for  the  people  and  adequate  wa^ 
before  it  punished  them  for  being  idle.  Such  a  Goren- 
ment  woul4  never  think  of  making  the  system  of  woft- 
house  prisons  universal,  and  punishing  poverty  k  ft 
crime.  It  would  make  a  distinction  between  volontvy 
and  unavoidable  pauperism — ^between  s^irdy  Tagrascj 
and  the  casual  dependence  which  is  the  risitstioa<^ 
misfortune.  But  our  Government  is  neither  wise  dot 
just.  It  aggravates,  by  its  bad  measures  or  its  nefleet, 
the  misery  of  the  people — tk  misery  that  misgovenuaeit 
has  brought  upon  them,  and  then  relies  upon  the  long- 
disproved  efficacy  of  exterminating  laws  to  protect  so- 
ciety from  the  consequences  of  its  own  errors,  indolence, 
or  vices !    * 

IMPRIflOinfBNT  FOR  DEBT. 

The  bill  for  the  abolition  of  impritonffifnt  for  debt, » 
long  promised  by  the  Government,  is  still  delsved. 
Even  the  provincial  legislature  of  Canada  has  got  the 
start  of  the  British  Parliament  in  this  respect;  is  tha 
Montreal  papers  announce  the  publication  of  a  bill  to  ^^ 
peal  a  law  which  confounds  misfortune  vrith  criae,  ud, 
like  all  acts  of  ii^ustice,  has  operated  to  the  detrisest 
of  society  at  large. 

Of  all  the  laws  derived  from  less  cirilised  tines,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  one  more  absurd  than  that 
which  permits  the  incarceration  of  the  body  of  a  vm 
who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  without  any  impotatidi 
of  firaud  against  the  victim  of  ibis  oppresave  Ii^' 
Where  there  is  firaud,  indeed,  in  the  contractinc  of  debts 
or  in  making  away  vrith  property  whidi  shodd  he  re- 
served for  their  payment,  let  it  be  punished,  for  firand  i« 
criminal ;  kad  we  do  not  vrish  to  protect  crime,  hot  to 
prevent  innocence  fh>m  suffering  &e  puniUmient  which 
should  be  reserved  for  guilt. 

The  absurdity  of  the  law  is  seen  in  this,  that  it  tm- 
pels  a  man,  as  it  were,  to  pay  his  debts  by  depriruig  hio 
of  all  means  of  retrieving  his  affiors.  In  this  way,  U  is 
true,  a  harsh  creditor  may  gratify  a  vindictive  Mh  ! 
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bni  law  ahoiiH  nerer  minister  io  the  pasaion  of  rerenge. 
Many  a  man  whose  industry  wonld  enable  him  to  OTer- 
come  the  difficulties,  not  of  his  own  creating,  with  which 
he  may  be  oppressed,  is  utterly  ruined  by  being  thrust 
into  a  gaol.  Many  an  honest  and  steady  man,  too,  by 
the  OTii  association  of  a  prison,  has  been  eormpted  in 
his  principles,  deprived  of  his  good  habits,  and  has  re- 
entered society  reckless  of  character,  and  qualified  to 
follow  any  other  pursuit  but  one  of  honest  industry.  A 
great  portion  of  the  criminals  of  this  country  are  created 
by  the  demoralizing  instruction  of  a  gaol.  Thus  one  of 
the  great  results  of  this  oppressiye  system  is  to  multiply 
criminals,  and  thus  the  vindictive  law  reacts  against  the 
interests  of  society. 

One  pernicious  effect  of  the  law  as  regards  the  com- 
mnnity  in  general,  is  the  system  of  false  credit  which  it 
engenders,  whereby  people  are  induced  to  live  beyond 
their  incomes  ;  the  creditor  knowing  that  the  body  of  the 
debtor  is  pledged  by  the  law  for  the  debt,  relies  upon 
that  law  extorting  from  the  sympathy  and  compassion 
of  relatives  and  friends  the  pa3rment  of  debts  which  the 
debtor  himself  may  be  unable  to  discharge,  and  which, 
bat  for  the  fthoility  of  credit  that  the  law  of  imprisonment 
creates,  he  never  would  have  contracted. 

Bnt  if  the  case  of  the  honest  debtor  of  the  male  sex 
who  is  dragged  to  a  prison  is  bad,  how  much  worse  is 
the  situation  of  the  unfriended  female,  whom  some  hard- 
hearted creditor  thrusts  into  the  noisome  moral  atmo- 
sphere of  a  gaol,  to  pine  in  broken-hearted  wretchedness, 
or  fly  from  the  gloom  of  a  comfortless  cell,  and  despair- 
ing thoughtSy  to  its  debasing  associations  !  It  is  painfbl 
to  think  how  many  have  fallen  in  this  way  from  honesty 
and  virtue  to  the  depths  of  depravity.  Thus  does  the 
operation  of  this  cruel  law  extend  the  influence  of  vice, 
and  prove  itself  a  moral  calamity  to  this  Christian  land. 

Reason,  Justice,  and  sound  policy  dictate,  that  if  a 
debtor  has  property  whereby  he  can  pay  his  debts,  and 
will  not  pay  them,  that  property  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  payment  of  his  debts  ;  but  that  if  a  debtor 
has  no  property,  he  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  chance 
of  making  any,  nor  of  retrieving  his  affairs,  by  being 
thrown  into  prison.  The  matter  has  been  seen  in  this 
light  by  the  Ck^mmissioners,  who  reported  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  Government  has 
incurred  the  charge  of  a  most  culpable  negligence,  by 
allowing  the  introduction  of  the  bill  for  that  purpose  to 
be  so  long  delayed.  It  seems  as  if  they  were  always  to 
be  most  reluctantly  dragged  to  any  improvement  which 
concerns  the  reformation  of  the  laws,  and  the  morals  of 
the  people. 

Under  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  a  man  is  al- 
lowed, contrary  to  the  first  elements  of  justice,  to  be 
judge  in  hiff  own  cause,  for  upon  his  ex  parte  affidavit, 
another  who  does  not  owe  him  a  farthing,  nay,  to  whom 
he  is  himself  a  debtor,  may  be  torn  from  his  family  and 
employment,  and  immured  in  a  dungeon.  How  long  is 
this  disgrace  to  our  laws  to  be  tolerated  t 

THE  ENGLISn  PROTESTANT  BIBLE. 

It  was  Miles  Covebdalb  who  perfected  what  Wick- 
LiFFB  and  LuTHEB  began.  The  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  English,  though  not  a  miracle,  was  next  in  point  of 
usefulness  to  that  great  miracle — the  **  gift  of  tongues  " — 
because  it  began  the  great  work  of  translating  the  Bible 
into  the  various  languages  of  the  earth,  that  the  people 
of  all  nations  might  hear,  **  each  in  their  own  tongue,  the 
wonderful  works  of  God."  Is  it  not,  then,  an  event  de- 
serving to  be  held  in  everlasting  and  hallowed  remem- 
brance! 

There  is  no  nation  on  the  earth  that  has  so  much  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  for  the  blessings  of  the  Reformation 
as  England.  With  the  possession  of  the  civilizing  and 
elevating  inftuence  of  pure  Christianity,  her  greatness 
and  unexampled  prosperity  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  commenced 

Until  the  Bible  was  translated  and  published,  we  need 
hardly  say  that  Christianity,  though  nominally  professed 
in  this  country  for  centuries,  was,  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  iieople,  really  unknown.  The  Romish  priesthood 
were  well  aware  that  the  fraads  and  impostures  which 


they  substituted  for  the  Divine  tenets  and  pure  moralttjr 
of  the  Grospel,  could  continue  to  exercise  their  corrupting 
infiuence  over  the  mind  of  the  people,  only  so  long  as 
the  light  of  the  Scriptures  was  excluded. 

The  ignorance  and  mental  darkness,  in  which  Popery 
fiourishes,  were  dissipated  when  the  Scriptures  were 
withdrawn  from  the  concealment  of  an  ^  unknown 
tongue."  Nor  was  it  in  a  spiritual  sense  alone  that  an 
enlightening  influence  went  abroad.  The  human  intel- 
lect was  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  invigorating 
effects  of  that  spirit  of  religions  inquiry  which  exercised 
its  powers.  Science  and  every  species  of  useful  know* 
ledge  followed  in  the  path  of  true  religion  ;  and,  as  men* 
tal  slavery  disappeared,  the  true  principles  of  civil  free-* 
dom,  which  are  incompatible  with  the  despotism  of  the 
Romish  Church,  began  to  be  understood.  Such  were  the 
glorious  results  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
our  vernacular  tongue. 

THE  PUSEl'ITES. 

Jan,  19, 1839. — In  commenting  some  time  ago  upon 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  those  high-church  dissenters,  com- 
monly called  **  the  Oxford-tract  men,'^  we  expressed  our 
astonishment  and  regret,  that  the  Bishop  of  OxfobO 
should  have  not  only  abstained  from  censuring  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  those  false  pastors  of  Zion*s  flock, 
but  should  actually  have  extended  to  them  something 
like  his  apostolical  sanction.  Soon  afterwards,  a  com^ 
munication  was  addressed  to  us  from  a  correspondent^ 
stating  that  the  learned  prelate  had,  in  a  late  charge  to 
his  clergy,  censured  the  Oxford-tract  men ;  whereupon 
we  expressed  our  satisfaction,  but  observed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  not  having  ourselves  seen  the  charge  in  ques- 
tion, we  could  not  say  what  was  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  censure  which  it  contained.  We  gave  our  correspon- 
dent credit  for  the  fact  which  he  asserted,  but  we  doubted 
that  the  terms  of  the  censure  were  adequate  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  offence.  Since  then,  our  correspondent  has 
been  obliging  enough  to  forward  us  a  copy  of  the  Bishop's 
charge;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  reqnestinjg  his 
excuse  for  not  having  used  it  sooner. 

Our  readers  may  remember  what  we  stated  of  the 
Bishop  of  OxFOBD  having  formerly  declared,  that  he 
found  nothing  contrary  to  the  rubric  in  the,  at  least, 
semi-Romanised  practices  of  certain  divines  in  his  dio- 
cese. If,  after  expressing  that  opinion,  the  Bishop  really 
censured^  in  adequate  terms,  the  practices  for  which  he 
had  been  so  ready  to  find  not  only  an  excuse,  but  an 
ecclesiastical  sanction,  his  censure  would  have  been  tan- 
tamount to  a  recantation  of  opinion  on  his  own  part. 
He  had  placed  himself  in  that  position  In  which  he  could 
only  redeem  his  orthodoxy  at  the  expense  of  his  consis- 
tency, or  preserve  the  uniformity  of  his  opinion  at  the 
expense  of  the  rectitude  of  his  fkith.  On  looking  into 
the  charge  in  question,  which  is  that  of  his  visitation  last 
August,  we  think  we  can  safely  say  that  the  "  censure** 
is  of  such  a  sort  as  neither  perils  Ms  consistency,  nor 
saves  his  theology  from  suspicion — for  it  is  a  censure  a^ 
like  an  approval  as  it  can  well  be.  If  there  be  a  way 
of  ^  damning  with  faint  praise,^  so  there  is  a  way  of  ex- 
alting by  faint  condemnation. 

Having  examined  the  Bishop's  ambiguous  charge,  Mr. 
Taylor  thus  proceeds : — 

When  the  Bishop  says  that  ^  anything  which  tends  to 
recall  forgotten  truths  is  valuable,"  we  agree  with  him. 
It  is  but  the  enunciation  of  a  truism.  To  recall  forgot- 
ten truths  is,  however,  a  very  different  thing  from  revis- 
ing exploded  tupemtitiont ;  and  if  the  Oxfonl-tract  men 
do  not  stand  conricted  of  having  at  least  attempted  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  latter  way,  they  have  not 
been  convicted  of  any  offence  against  the  principles  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation. 

The  fact  is,  that  some  of  the  most  heterodox  opinions 
of  the  tracts-for-the-times  men  are  so  plain  and  anambi- 
guous,  that  he  **  who  runs  may  read  f*  but  they  are  not 
the  less  unscriptural  or  mischievous  on  that  account. 
When  Dr.  Pusey,  for  instance,  laments  over  the  loss  of 
the  exordnm  at  baptism,  is  there  anything  ambiguous 
in  his  language  t   When  he  breathes  his  pioud  aspirations 
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for  the  restoniioa  of  those  Popish  pniciieos,  is  he  ttnin- 
teUigible  f — No ;  we  only  complain  of  his  language  being 
too  oleari — so  clear,  indeed,  that  nobody  can  mistake  his 
admiration  of  Romish  mummery,  and  his  desire  to  hare 
the  Christian  simplicity  of  the  baptismal  rite  in  the  An- 
glican Church  degraded  by  its  adoption. 

Again,  when  the  Oxford-tract  men  deplore  the  loss  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  ritual,  is  there  any  ambiguity  in 
their  language  t — None  whatever.  They  make  it  as  ma- 
nifest as  the  sun  at  noonday,  that  they  would  rather  see 
that  ritual  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  our  reformed  Church 
than  the  J?tMe  Oft^/:  What  is  their  language  I  We  ad- 
verted to  it  once  before ;  but  to  show  how  far  it  illus- 
trates the  **  ambiguity"  spoken  of,  we  bring  it  again 
under  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The  tract-men  say, 
that  **  as  a  whole,  the  Catholic  ritual — (mark  the  appli- 
cation, there,  of  the  word,  ^  Catholic  ")---was  a  precious 
possession ;  and  if  we  who  have  escaped  from  Popery 
haTO  lo$t^  moi  only  tke  poueuUmj  but  the  tente  of  Us  vo/iitf, 
it  is  a  serious  question  whether  we  are  not  like  men  who 
reooTer  from  some  serious  illness,  with  the  lo$$  or  injury 
of  their  $ight  or  hearing — ^whether  we  are  not  like  the 
Jews  retiinied  from  captirity,  who  could  never  find  the 
rod  of  Aaron,  or  the  ark  of  the  eorenant,  which,  indeed, 
had  ever  been  hid  from  the  world,  but  then  loas  removed 
from  the  Temple  iieelf*' 

Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Wiseman,  the  acute  and  inde- 
frktigable  Romish  propagandist  thus  observes : — **  These 
are  grievous  lamentations.    Thank  Grod  we  (Romanists) 
have  no  occasion  to  make  them.    The  deposit  of  tradi- 
iional  practices,  which  we  received  from  our  fathers,  we 
have  kept  inrtolaie.    We  have  rejected  no  rite — we  have 
hardly  admitted  one,  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, since  the  days  of  Gelasius  or  Gregory."    Thus 
does  the  wily  Romanist  avail  himself  of  the  admissions 
of  the  Oxford-tract  writers  to  raise  the  shout  of  triumph 
over  the  Anglican  Church,  which,  by  the  loss  of  the  Ro- 
mish  ritual,  has  placed  its  members  in  the  destitute  and 
unhappy  condition  of  the  Jews,  deprived  of  the  rod  of 
Aaron,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant.    It  is  true  we  Pro- 
testants have  the  Bible;  but  what  is  the  Bible  compared 
with  the  Romish  ritusJ !    The  sacred  volume  of  scrip- 
tural truth  is  valueless  compared  with  the  possession  of 
the  Popish  ceremonials  !— the  Scriptures  are  no  substi- 
tute for  the  ritual  of  Rome,  the  loss  of  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  loss  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  among  the 
Jews,    and   therefore    irreparable ! — Does  Dr.  Bagot 
[The  Bishop  of  Oxford]    include  such  Papistical  ab- 
surdity as  this  among  what  be   is  pleased  to  desig- 
nate as,  the  '^  recalling  of  forgotten  truths ! "    If  so, 
the  sooner  he  exchanges  his  Protestant  mitre  for  a 
Romish  one,  the   sooner  vrill  he  find  the  ark  of  the 
coMiMi»<,  which  we  Protestants  have  lost;  for  he  will 
then  regain  that   ^precious  possession" — ^the   ''Rom- 
ish ritual"— over  tlie  loss  of  which  the  tract-men  weep, 
and  will  nut  be  comforted,  mourning  like  men  without 
hope,  to  the  great  exultation  of  the  Popish  assailants  of 
the  Reformed  Church. 

MB.  0*OONNKLL  IN  A  DILBJIMA. 

July  13, 1839— It  will  be  recollected  how  boldly  Mr. 
O'Connell,  in  his  letter  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
disclaimed  on  his  own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  all  Ro- 
man Catholics,  whether  clergy  or  Ijkity,  the  persecuting 


doctrines  conUined  in  the  NoU$  to  the  Ehemuk  Ttttn. 
ment.  Our  answer  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  O'ConwQ 
hae  no  authority  whatever  to  disclaim  aoy  doetrines  of 
his  church;  nor  hat  any  individual  priat  or  Hdkp  u- 
thority  to  disclaim,  much  less  to  repeal,  any  tenet  or 
dogma  which  the  church,  through  its  popes  sad  general 
councils,  hat  once  promul^ted.  It  would  be  utter) j  is- 
consistent  and  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  decrees  of 
**  unerring  wisdom,"  which  the  infalliole  ehirch  of 
Rome  puts  forth,  should  be  repealable  at  the  cspricioa^ 
pleasure  of  fallible  pritate  judgment.  The  chsith  of 
Rome  knows  nothing  of  private  judgment  deciding  npoo 
points  of  doctrine.  Mr.  0*Connell  himself,  with  a  stnoge 
incongruity  of  argument,  worthy  of  a  self-stoltifyiog 
Milesian  logician,  appeals  to  the  infallible  authorknnl 
the  church  in  expounding  points  of  doctrine,  while  ks 
sets  up  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  diseUin  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Notes  of  the  Rhemish  Bible, 
which  have  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  that  inMibk 
sanction ! 

But  at  the  time  wegave  that  answer  to  Mr.  OX)ioiiBell*$ 
disclaimer  of  the  atrocious  doctrines  of  penecntioB  wiiich 
the  Romish  church  appended  to  the  Testament  of  bkrj, 
or  rather  to  its  own  perverted  version  of  that  Diriiu 
work,  we  were  not  aware,  that  so  late  as  the  yesr  181(s 
an  edition  of  tiie  Rhemish  Bible  was  printed  in  Irelaad 
under  the  patronage  of  the  popish  bishops  and  dei^u, 
and  another  in  1818,  containing  aU  the  obnoaaouimita. 
■  ••••• 
In  that  work,  thus  published  under  the  patroiu^  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland,  there  istbe 
following  note  on  Matt.  xiii.  29,  30  : — 

**  The  good  must  tolerate  the  otU  when  it  is  a>  dn^i 
that  it  cannot  be  redressed  without  danger  and  distorih 
ance  of  the  whole  church,  and  commit  the  matter  to 
God's  judgment  in  the  latter  day  ;  otherwise  where  ill 
men,  be  they  heretics ot  other  malefaotors,m:s,j  heptm- 
ed  or  suppressed  without  disturbance  and  huard  of  t!« 
good,  they  may  and  ought,  by  public  authority,  either 
spiritual  or  temporal,  to  be  chaitised  or  BXficuiED." 

Again  :  on  Luke  ix.  55, — in  which  our  blessed  Ri- 
DSBMER  reproved  his  disciples,  James  and  JoHK,wh9 
had  asked  him  whether  they  should  call  down  fire  &ob 
heaven  upon  the  Samaritans  who  had  refused  him  assist- 
ance, and  emphatically  told  them,  ^  Ye  know  not  vtat 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of,"— the  Rhemish  Bible  has  the 
subjoined  note : — 

**  Not  justice,  nor  all  rigorous  punishment  of  siBae^, 
is  here  forbidden,  nor  Elias's  act  reprehended,  nor  th.^ 
CHURCH  or  Christianprinces  blamed  for  putting  heniictii 
DEATH — ^but  that  uone  of  those  be  done  for  desire  of  oor 
particular  revenge,  or  without  discretion,  and  regard  d 
their  amendment  and  example  to  others.'*     .... 

Now,  whether  is  the  Rhemish  Testament— reprinted, 
as  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  aver,  under  the  patronage  «f 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  or  the  rostrum  decla- 
rations of  Mr.  0*ConneU,  to  be  received  anthoritatitei; 
by  good  Catholics,  as  the  true  doctrines  of  their  inMi^ 
Church  !  Is  Mr.  O'Connell  the  one  privileged  man  thi! 
lias  a  right  to  interfere  with,  and,  by  his  private  jedgmcBt, 
expound  these  doctrines,  so  as  to  suit  the  complexion  <a 
the  times,  or  of  his  temporary  audience  I 


THE  EMIGRANTS  SONG. 

[**  We  itood  on  a  crowded  pier,  where  a  multitude  assemblod  to  wnteh  the  departure  of  a  band  of  Comidi  emigrants  wlio  «en»iKC| 
to  embark  for  New  Zealand.  Theae  voluntary  exiles  entered  the  boats  th»t  bore  tliem  for  ever  fhim  their  natlTe  land  ^rHIi  9kMi>  *» 
■mUee  of  giadnew,- wjing,  m  tliey  ebeeiAiUy  departed,  *  Give  uajoy,  we  shall  return  no  more.'  An  old  woman  of  scveaU,  toOc'"^'*' 
answered  Indignantly,  *  I  am,'  when  an  inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  she  too  was  going.  Eighty  from  one  parish  departed  '^'v^ 
they  left  not  a  retatfye  behind  them.  Their  vessel  rode  at  anchor  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sh<»e.— For  a  ffsw  moments  aftv  n^  ^ 
had  reached  the  ship  there  was  profound  silence ; — ^tlien  a  mournful  cry  arose,  faintly  borne  over  the  still  waten.  My  Utile  cogMMfr: 
said,  *  They  sbig  a  hymn  ;*  but  in  my  own  mind  I  thought  it  was  the  irrepressible  bunt  of  giief  whkh  suooeedad  the  cnigiaBt^  nam 
FarewelL"] 


FoKTH  firom  our  fathers'  homes. 

We  come  a  dauntless  band. 
With  every  pulse  of  sorrow  stillM, 

To  leave  our  native  land. 
With  shouts  we  gain  the  crowded  ehorc, 
And  return  no  more, 


Our  farthers*  homes  hare  bee)i 

A  scene  of  toll  and  grief ; 
In  vaiu  we  ploughM  our  stubborn  land 

To  yield  our  souls  relief. 
Gladly  we  leave  its  fatal  bhore, 
Tp  return  uo  m^r^. 
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England^— the  time  has  been. 
The  Btrongest  man  would  grieve  ; 

Hearts,  like  the  riTen  oak,  wonld  break, 
Tliy  boasted  land  to  leare : 

Yet  gladly  shall  we  qnit  thy  shore, 
To  retnm  no  more. 

And  can  our  spirits  rise 

To  tempt  the  stormy  sea  1 
We  have  no  crimes  to  weigh  ns  down. 

We  have  been  guiltless,— ftee. 
Why  shonid  we  joy  to  leave  thy  shore. 
To  retnm  no  more  ? 

Birds  in  a  garden  set, 

Whose  fhiits  are  tnmed  to  gold ; 
So  we  in  English  Edens  dwelt. 

And  pined  midst  stores  nntold. 
Should  we  then  mourn  to  quit  the  shore 
Where  starve  the  poor ! 

Our  wives  have  droop'd  from  pain. 

Our  little  ones  have  died  ; 
And  still  the  lordlings  of  the  land 

Roll'd  by  us  in  their  pride. 
Oh  cursed  be  the  flinty  shore 
That  spumed  its  poor ! 

Sorely  we've  been  beset 

By  cares  too  great  to  tell : 
Taxation,  with  his  iron  gripe. 

Hath  made  our  bosoms  swell, 
And  driv'n  ns  from  our  &tiier's  door, 
A  homeless  poor. 

In  summer's  golden  prime 

We  view*d  with  honest  glee 
Our  <aehardB  teem  with  piomis'd  gain. 

Our  floeks  make  glad  tira  lea : 
Oh  then  we  praised  old  England's  shore. 
And  wept  no  more. 

W«  rose  at  eariy  dawn 

To  whet  the  ready  scythe  ; 
Bat  craftily  the  parson  came 

To  seixe  his  oft-claim'd  tithe. 
We  vow'd  to  leave  a  priest-raled  shore, 
And  return  no  more. 


They  wrcmg  God's  mighty  Power 
Who  maie  us  bend  the  knee. 

And  pay  to  stat^-religions,  when 
Our  Saviour  set  us  free. 

Away  I — we  bend  the  knee  no  more 
On  Ck>mpulBion's  shore. 

And  shall  we  leave  behind 
The  foes  who  mock'd  our  pain 

Shall  thousand  ages  roll  away. 
And  we  not  meet  again ! 

Oh  yes !  we  gladly  quit  their  shore. 
To  return  no  more. 

And  shall  we  leave  behind 
The  friends  we've  loved  so  well  1 

Oh  no  !  together  will  we  roam. 
In  freer  lands  to  dwell. 

England — we  quit  thy  chain-bound  shore. 
And  return  no  more. 

The  inftmt  at  the  breast. 

The  mother  fond  and  trae, 
The  grandame  with  her  palsied  limbs. 

The  youth  with  health's  bright  hue ; 
All  leave  behind  their  native  diore, 

And  return  no  more. 

Ah  why  this  starting  tear  t 

Have  we  not  ceased  to  feel ! 
In  poverty's  rough  school  we  leara'd 

Our  weaker  pow'rs  to  steel. 
England  hath  cast  us  from  her  shore. 
We  will  weep  no  more. 

(Vainly  the  effort  made : 

Nature  asserts  her  sway. 
And  o'er  each  m^ged  feature  now 

The  better  feelings  play.) 
England, — we  love  our  native  shore, 
Tliough  seora'd  and  poor ! 

However  bright  our  home. 
And  free  l^m  care  and  pain. 

Our  hearts  are  bound  to  Albion's  isle 
By  strong  Affection's  chain: 

Our  echoing  voices  bless  the  shore 
We  behold  no  more  ! 


R. 


RAILWAY  reform; 


Th£RB  is  much  that  is  excellent,  ably  put,  and 
well-timed  in  this  pamphlet.  That  railway  re- 
form ia  needed,  there  is  no  question ;  whether  for 
remedying  evUs  already  in  existence,  or  providing 
against  prospective  grievances.  And  if  it  be  aetabout 
before  the  railway  monopoly  shall  grow  into  one 
of  those  complicated  evils  with  which  this  country 
is  cursed,  usually  termed  ^  great  interests,"  *^  vested 
rights,"  a  something,  in  other  words,  opposed  to 
the  public  interest ;  a  something  protected  for  the 
small  advantage  of  the  few,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
many, — ^then  the  necessary  retrospective,  and  also 
the  precautionary  reforms  will  be  the  more  easily 
accomplished.  The  anticipation  of  the  immense 
benefits  which  ought  to  accrue  to  the  public 
from  well-constructed  railways,  properly  and  vi- 
gilantly managed,  has  led  to  remissness  on  the 
part  of  government;  by  which  the  natural  selfish- 
ness of  mankind,  which  is  never  displayed  in  all  its 
avidity  and  odiousness  save  among  corporate  bodies 
and  joint-stock  companies,  has  not  failed  to  profit. 

*  Its  Expediency  and  Pnctiatb|ht^  considered,  with  a 
copious  Appendix,  eoatainiBg  a  description  of  all  the  Railways 
in  Great  BTritain  and  Ireland,  fhtctuaticns  in  the  prices  of 
Share*  ;  Statistical  end  Parliameotanr  Rctnicf,  c^c,  &c. 
Ivjudon ;  Pelham  Richaidson.| 
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But  it  is  enough,  that  if  legislative  interference 
with  railway  companies  is  called  for,  or  at  all 
warrantable,  the  sooner  it  is  had  recourse  to  the 
better.  The  utility  of  such  interference  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  single  fact,  that  while,  during 
the  last  five  months  of  1841,  twenty-two  persons 
became  the  victims  of  accident,  or  rather  of  culp- 
able negligence,  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive,  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  lieges,  re- 
duced the  number  of  casualties,  in  1842,  to  only 
one  person  killed.  Accidents  on  railways  are  now 
of  rare  occurrence.  The  main  fact  which,  in  this 
pamphlet,  must  strike  every  one  at  the  first  glance, 
is  the  ei^orbitant  expense  of  travelling  on  nearly 
every  one  of  the  great  lines,  compared  with  what  the 
necessary  cost  and  fair  profits  of  the  companies  on 
their  capital  should  warrant  were  the  system  better 
administered  ;  and  compared  with  the  rates  of  rail  • 
way  travelling  on  the  continental  lines^  which  are  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  government,  and  public 
property.  Coal  is  genexally  as  plentiful  and  cheap 
in  England  as  in  I^lgiwn,  iftaehinery  and  metals 
are  cheaper,  and  the  mterest  of  money  lower ;  why, 
then,  is  the  rate  of  the  trammisbiou  of  paaaengers 
to  muvli  liighti  ?— Tie  ciily  aiii^wtr  is,  jobbing  hqsI 
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gross  mismanagement  original! j,  aiidihe  onpidity 
of  the  share-holders  ministered  to  by  Directors  and 
their  well-paid  servants ;  and  that  railway"  pro- 
tors  are  above  all  control,  as  they  can  defy  the 
principle  of  fair  competition.  Thia^  the  peculiar 
nature  of  their  property — ^theix  monopoly— gives 
them  impunity  in  doing.  The  avidity  of  gain  of 
some  of  the  railway  companies  appears  to  over- 
shoot the  mark,  which  is  the  usual  one  of  all 
dealers^ — as  much  profit,  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible.  In  endeavouring  to  mulct  the  publicy 
they  sometimes  iojure  themselves.  Their  zeal  for 
gain  blinds  them ;  «&d  they  are  continually  chang- 
ing their  rates,  and  experimenting  upon  how  much 
more  the  public  wiH  bear,  and  the  concern  still 
pay.  The  statutes  that  have  been  passed  as  a 
check  on  railway  monopoly,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  public,  are,  too  often,  practically,  of  no  more 
Value  tiian  as  much  waste  paper.  It  was  provided  in 
the  railway  acts,  that  the  roads  should  be  open  to 
the  public,  on  paying  the  proprietors  a  certain 
amount  of  toll  for  the  liberty  of  mnnittgcarriages,  as 
on  theold  turnpike  roads ;  but  totally  forgotten  that 
carriages  on  a  railway  without  the  necessary  sup- 
plies of  water,  fuel,  &o.,  and  the  right  to  stop,  to 
take  up  and  set  down  passei^jers,  were  of  no  value 
whatever.  Even  where  jnd^nent  has  been  given 
against  companies  in  conrts  of  law,  they  have  paid 
no  attention  whatever  to  them.  They  are  ridi  and 
powerful,  and  can  defend  their  own  wrong.  We 
now  quote  from  the  pamphlet  ;^ 

There  are  some  Railway  CempaBies  who  do  net  stop 
here,  but  openly  riolate  the  law  by  exeeeding  the  charge 
whidi  their  respective  Acts  permit  them  to  Biaka;  but 
that  of  course  can  only  hi^peu  with  those  railways 
whose  chai^ges  are  so  limited.  On  two  ef  the  greatest 
lines  in  the  kingdom,  the  fives  are  limited  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  S^d.  per  mile;  but  if  we  refer  to  their 
table  of  fares,  we  find  that  botii  charge,  on  some  parts  of 
their  respective  lines,  20  to  25  per  cent,  beyond  what 
the  law  permits. 

Why  do  the  public  submit  to  it  f  The  poor  pubfie 
must  submit  to  many  a  grievous  imposition,  and  that 
amongst  the  number.  What  is  everybody's  business  Is 
nobody's  bnsinesB;  the  oecupatien  ef  an  inftoner  is  net 
a  very  popular  one  in  this  eoaatiy ;  nor  is  it  partionlarly 
desirable  for  a  private  indiridual  to  enter  into  a  C3ian- 
cery  suit  with  a  rich  and  powerfU  Company,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering,  some  two  or  three  years  hence, 
should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  hate  Ms  case  quickly 
disposed  of^  the  different  oonstmetioBS  that  lawyers  are 
enabled  to  put  on  an  Act  of  Parliament;  the  phdn  way- 
faring man  finds  it  therefore  much  easier  to  submit 
patiently,  or  impatiently  if  he  prefer  it,  to  the  unjust 
charge,  and  pass  on  his  way.  A  curious  feature  in  the 
half-yearly  meetings  which  take  place  of  railway  pro- 
prietors, is  the  great  tact  they  display  in  avoiding  any 
reference  to  practices  of  the  Directors,  either  of  an  ille- 
gal or  doubtAil  nature,  which  haye  for  tiieir  object  an 
increase  of  their  revenue 

But,  indeed,  Baihray  Companies  have  seldom  occasion 
to  riolate  the  letter  of  the  law,  however  they  may  de- 
part from  its  spirit :  if  they  were  to  charge  in  nine  eases 
oat  of  ten  what  the  law  permits  them  to  do,  their  rail- 
ways would  soon  become  comparatively  deserted,  and 
used  only  by  the  most  opulent  classes.  On  the  Great 
Western,  the  Company  might  charge  fh>ni  London  to 
Bristol,  358.  on  every  passenger;  but  even  in  first  class 
caniagee  they  do  not  find  it  to  be  their  interest  to  ohaige 
more  than  30s. ;  for  the  second  class,  20s.;  but  even 
those  fares,  so  much  below  what  the  law  permits  them 
to  receive,  were  ineffectual  in  securing  a  complete 
monopoly,  as  the  old  cMchoe^  whose  regular  fares  were 


only  12s.  and  lis.,  stm  eCBtUlnai  ea  thsnad,tid  t« 
drive  them  off  it  was  necessary  to  cairy  tUri  dtsB  pu- 
sengers  at  ISl  6d.;  this  of  eonise  seoeeeded.   Tbi  cue 
was  the  same  with  the  London  and  Binnsijhim  isd 
other  great  laUwuys,  whfch  at  the  ttmmmMmtdat- 
ried  only  first  and  second  class  psswiigsin,  hat  eon- 
menced  running  third-class  trains  when  tfaey  foiui4  that 
their  monopoly  would   be  incomplete  without  tlteiL 
From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  inteifacsce 
of  the  legidature  in  respect  to  the  tolls  and  hm  of  tin 
Companies,  have  been  without  any  piacticsl  utili^. . . 
.  .  .  High  fares  must  ever  be  the  result  if  iha  pn»t 
system;  that  is  to  say,  high  compared  inA  tk4  cod  of 
tranimisMum ;  for  however  low  the  latter  may  be,  H  does 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  aHM  the  charges  made  to 
the  public.    The  only  potet  of  ceosideimtieo  wift  tk 
Directors,  is  to  fix  the  fares  at  ti«t  rate  wUdi  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  profit  to  the  shareholders;  sad  aeooid* 
ingly  they  adapt  the  sliding  scale  within  certain  liniti, 
moving  up  and  down  until  tfa^  Mther  have  or  siecciTe 
they  have  hit  the  exact  point  that  will  best  pay^irithoit 
any  lefbrence  whatever  to  the  wanto  or  wishis  eftbe 
pnbUc    The  Grand  Jnaetion  lately, thea^  pm}^ 
per  cent,  on  its  capital, raised  itofans  27  per  veA;  tk 
Company  may,  perhaps,  gain  oiwyiresrt.  by  the  adtiBee; 
even  that  is  doubtfhl :  but  supposing  such  to  be  the  ease, 
what  a  loss  and  inconvenience  the  public  »e  put  to  for 
the  attainment  of  such  a  comparatively  psltiy  ntolt! 
The  Company  gain  but  the  twenty-seventh  part  of  tkt 
which  they  are  enabled  to  take  from  the  commttutj. 

Thus  the  experiments  of  the  Directly  on  man  jof 
the  lines,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  best  /N^rn^rate, 
occasion  continual  fluctuatioB  in  the  Ira ;  and 
theoonvenieMOto  tJw  pablie  in  ibeluwberef  pas- 
sengers conveyed  is  an  element  iiev^  taken  iste 
consideration.  Nor,  Indeed,  is  such  <Kslntei«toi 
benevolence  to  be  expected.  It  Is  more  conTenient 
to  receive  a  shilling  &om  ilve  hundred  penons, 
than  sixpence  from  a  thonsand  ;  and  £»  this  rea- 
son the  higher  rato  is  piefsned,  theogh  H  yield 
no  more  profit  to  the  libareholden.  The  {tfiaeipie 
is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  theBlackwaURaUway, 
which,  with  all  ito  shifts  and  thrift  (andweabould 
say  because  of  them)  does  not  thrive.  When  the 
ftres  an  that  Kne  were  raised  last  year,  the  reoeipU 
fell  oflF  16  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  paaeeDgeis 
41  per  eeiiL 

It  formed  no  business  of  ths  IHrsoton  to  raftrtatte 
loss  inflietod  on  the  public  to  a  still  greaUff  •«t«Bt  Um 
that  incurred  by  the  Company,  ....  TheKact- 
waU  is  given  merely  as  an  instance  of  what  Is  coflstantiy 
occurring  on  all  railways,  until  the  DirectorB  ^Aj 
time-being  are  sa^sfied  that  they  are  ehargiegthe  tagMrt 
Myie^fhies.  The  eapabBities  of  a  railway  l^ewr 
mg  goods  and  passeagers  are  almost  nuUmtted;  ana  a 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  number  mi|ht  be  conrg- 
ed  during  eight  weeks  on  the  Bhwjkwall;  but  eyea™* 
out  the  slightest  alteration  befaig  made  fa  any  ef  tw  f"- 
sent  arrangements  of  theODmpany,eittirss  tapen' 
of  maohinery,  Ineieaas  in  the  namher  of  elinaffH,ar 
frequency  of  trips,  more  than  a  milUon  w'"^ ".  ^' 
veyed  m  eight  weeks :  the  carriages  which  m^'^  »J 
forward  eyery  quarter  of  an  hour  between  1^™^*2 
Blackwall  and  the  intermediate  stetlons,  eaity  tbwtw 
persons  on  an  average  aaeh  tfip,  labile  at  the  ••■•■■■ 
there  is  ample  aoeommodalioa  for  mere  than  tea  uws 
that  number.  Here,  then»  is  an  enormous  waste  « 
power  that  should  be  usefully  employed  for  the  poP^ 
good ;  250  mdiriduals,  who  noiT  must  pM  thcffWJ 
backwards  and  forwardson  foot  afong  «e  ha^"©**! 
added  to  ttioee  50,  without  any  extra  9*$^  !^ 
whom  would  be  happy  to  ayailtiiemselres  ef  Asiajjs^ 
were  the  fores  as  low  as  what  they  might  ^^^\ 
then,  is  illustrated  the  peat  evfl  of  the  prss«i«  »r*^' 
ih  inUreHt  of  the  puUic  art  never  for  a  w«mtw  e^** 
dereil  b^  railway  proprie(or$t 
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ItuMatoelj  to  WexfAoted  tlbit  tbSIwaj  prufpiA^ 
iota  Bbouldy  more  than  otlier  meii»  cons^er  the 
mere  intoresto  of  tha  public^  though  this  makes  it 
th»  nioro  n^ooMarjr  for  the  pablio  to  attend  to  its 
own  intereit.  In  no  more  glaring  and  obnoxionft 
way  ia  tha  aelfishneia  ol  railway  oompaniea  dis- 
played than  in  the  impedimtfnte  tluown  in  the  way 
of  ^e  poorer  daeees  of  tiaTellen^  or  of  tboee  who 
find  it  neoeseary  to  sacrifice  both  comparatire 
eomfort)  or  luxury  and  vanity,  to  economy^  by 
tisiiig  the  third-dasB  trains.  And  this  also  holds, 
in  a  less  degree,  of  tha  seeond-elasa  trains.  By  every 
expedient)  and  eyen  by  triek,  trav ellera  are  f oroed,  if 
possible,  into  the  most  expensive  trains.  The  fares 
by  railway  are,  on  seTeral  of  thelines^  as  those  from 
Lmdott  to  Birmingham  and  Bnstoly  higher  than  the 
old  coach  fares.  To  Bristol  there  was  a  regular 
daily  coach  at  20a.  inaids^  and  12s«  outside  ;  and 
now  the  fare  ia  dQs»  by  the  first-class  oavriages, 
and  208.  hf  the  seeond.  To  show  bow  passengers 
are  tUrled  to  the  dearest  mode  of  conveyance,  we 
shall  again  quote. 

lbs  Grand  Jonction  may  be  taken  as  aa  example,  as 
it  is  a  section  of  the  great  line  of  communication  between 
the  metropolis  and  midland  counties  and  the  north  of 
Boj^and  «nd  Scotland.  Thifl  railway  runs  six  trains 
per  day  e»ch  way,  and  of  tbese  only  two  carry  second* 
clasapasseagera;  one  of  which  is  at  the  rather  early 
hoar,  for  g^eneral  conyenience,  of  six  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
iag,*  the  ether  at  hal^past  fiwr  ia  the  afternoon.  The 
otAer  foor  trains  carry  exclusiTely  firai-daea  paseengecs 
at  £1,  68^  and  j£1,  7a»  6d.y  so  that  traveUers  axxiTing  at 
Birmingham  in  the. early  part  of  the  day  must  ciSier 
reinain  nntil  half-past  foor  before  they  can  continue 
their  joamey  by  a  seoond-class  train;  or^  should  they 
arri?e  after  that  hour,  remain  until  the  next  moxning* 
It  was  Tei7  difierent  under  the  old  coach  system  \  even 
the  mail  C4>aches  carried  as  many  outside  as  they  did 
inside^  and  the  ordinary  coaches  double  or  treble  as 
many.  At  any  time  of  the  day  the  passenger  could 
start  from  Birmingham  for  liyerpoel.  or  tice  vend,  piay- 
ing  no  more  than  129.  or  14s. ;  whilst  now,  to  avoid  de- 
tention, he  must  pay  double  that  sum,  or  submit  to  the 
incouTenience  and  dielay  of  haying  his  journey  interrupted 
for  six,  eight,  or  twelve  hours,  as  the  case  may. be.  In 
the  second-class  fares  there  is  an  advanoe  of  nearly  50 
per  cent,  on  the  old  outside  coach  places. 

This  plan  of  havhig  a  trst-class  train  Oft  one  i^ilway 
to  meet  the  nelt  train  of  aaotlier,  woAs,  as  might  be 
•xpeofced»  wett  for  the  proprietors,  when  it  can  be  well 
cwried  out.  It  is  ibund  better  [by  passengers]  to  sob* 
mit  to  necessity,  pay  the  increased  fare,  and  pass  on. 
The  Grand  Junction  nas  carried  out  this  scheme  more 
folly  than  most  other  railways ;  and  has  consequently 
paid  better  diyidends.  It  has  also,  within  the  last  ilew 
years,  increased  its  fares  on  all  classes  fVom  20  to  90 
per  cent. 

There  are  other  means  of  coercing  third-class 
passengers,  and  compelling  them  to  draw  their 
sknder  pnrses  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors.. 

The  ebyaet  is  attained  in  a  Tasitty  of  ways:  by  bar- 
iog  but  one  train  in  the  day,aooa  the  BinaiB|^iam  and- 
Grand  Juctkm;  by  stasftfaig  at  the  most  ineoaySHent 
hours,  aa  en  She  Oreat  WSstem,  together  with  beiag 
detained  a  long  time  on  the  roady  m^eot  to  every 
species  of  inaltentioa  tad  oegMet:  sndi  are  the  generai 
tetures  of  thnd-dsss  railway  tiayelliag.  On  some 
railways  the  porters  are  not  permitted  to  assist  ^wagOA  " 
passengers,  as  tiiey  are  sontemptooasly  called,  with  their 
luggage,  or  in  any  other  way  whtoh  they  sught  require. 
On  no  railway  in  the  Ungdeia  is  the  syatm  of  lubject- 
mg:  third-class  posseagsts  to  every  possible  discomfort, 
in  order  to  compel  them  to  travel  by  a  higlier  class  train, 
carried  out  to  a  greater  esHeat  tbafi  en  the  Great  West- 
ern.    The  directors  of  this  railway  elmg  with  great 


perthiacity  to  the  plan  of  pntthig  third'cUss  pasaengen 
next  to  the>  engine  and  tender,  even  after  the  danger  of 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  had  been  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody  but  themselves.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent did  the  virtuous  indignation  of  one  of  these  dirsetofs 
proceed  against  those  third-class  passengers  Whom  he 
thought  should  not  be  there,  that  he  mooted  the  pro^ 
position  of  employing  sweeps  to  go  in  amoQg^  thSaiy 
and  thus  effectually  drive  out  every  man  or  woman  whd 
should  find  it  in  any  way  disagreeable  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  those  gentry ) — ^but)  indeed,  there  has  been  no 
occasion  to  proceed  to  such  extreme  measures^  the  object 
has  been  otherwise  as  effectually  obtained* 

It  appears  to  he  the  studied  purpose  of  the 
Directors  on  this  line  to  make  third^dass  traYel<> 
ling  as  uncomfortable  as  is  possible  upon  Ahf  rail-* 
way,  where  jolting  is  impracticable.  An  admifablil 
leading  article  is  quoted  from  The  Times  on  the 
subject.  To  The  Times  the  author  saya— **  The 
poor  of  this  countiy  are  indebted  for  the  possibility 
of  travelling  at  all  on  railways."  The  TimeSf  after 
showing  the  ineonyeniencies  and  positive  hardship 
to  which  poor  traToUers  on  the  Great  Western 
line  are  subjected  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
Directors,  comes  to  the  main  point, — the  necessity 
of  a  superintending  control  over  the  irresponsible 
power  of  the  Boards — ^and  remarks— 

The  lYeneh,  who  are  now  fbUowing  out  the  system  of 
railways  extensively,  are  provided  agamst  thess  de- 
flcieifcies,  should  they  arise,  in  a  mneb  better  manner 
than  we  are  at  bone :  because  the  OoTenunent  of  thai 
oooatry  haying  identified  itself  in  dose  alliance  with 
these  tmdertakiags,  by  affetdlng  assistaaee  tai  a  pecuai<» 
ary  point  of  Ticw,  have  the  superior  right  of  interlbrin|| 
withont  eacoMiterhDg  the  condemtiation  of  that  part  or 
the  pnbhe  who  may  be  interested  id  the  naiateaance  of 
tbe  sapreauicy  of  railway  direetotates  against  such  sit'* 
pervision.  It  is  a  favoarite  expression  anoDg  our  rail* 
way  iatesest,  and  one  that  certainly  bar  ones  or  twiee 
oooastoned  strong  eppositiott  against  tbe  iaspeellon  of 
tbe  Board  of  Trade  in  thess  matters,  vit^  that  the 
Government  having,  ta  the  first  faistaiiee,  rsfosed  all  re- 
sponsibility, and  allowed  prltate  capitalists  to  sermonnt 
the  diflculties  which  these  undertakings  presented,  eaghS 
now  net  to  provoke  or  desirs  an  immediate  oonaexiea 
with  their  management.  Bat  the  gnat  answer  to  all 
thia  is,  that  whwe  the  ssibty  or  eonrenteaee  of  the 
pnUio  is  eoneeraed,  there  the  Gotemmenl  hate  the 
power  of  iaspeetion,  and  will  eserelse  tt  for  their  beaeit. 

Soeondndes  7^  Times;  bnttheanthorof  thepam-> 
phlet  pursues  and  attempts  to  solve  the  difficulty : — 

How  can  the  Govenunent  compel  Railway  Companies 
to  adopt  any  measures  that  the  latter  may  consider 
detrimental  to  their  interests,  without  giving  them  re- 
muneration X  A  bargain  was  made  with  these  great 
Companies  to  carry  passengers  at  3|d.  per  mile ;  it  is  only 
within  the  last  couple  of  years,  for  their  aim  interest, 
that  they  Carried  third-ohtss  passengers  at  I  id.  per  mile: 
they  might  abolish  "  wagons  "  altogether  to-morrow  if 
they  thought  proper.  They  adopt  the  system  of  annoy- 
ance  to  third-elasB  passengers  merely  for  the  porpose  ef 
drivfaig  them  into  better  carriages,  and  that  they  do  gain 
by  it  there  can  be  no  doubt.  .  .  «  .  The  London 
and  Birmingham  Company  state  in  their  report,  that  the 
mileage  on  their  Une,  for  the  last  half-year,  was,  fbr  tbe 
first  class,  11,049,498,  second  1?,1 93,051,  and  for  the 
third  only  2,U^)7^  miles.  Now,  iHiea  we  eompaia 
this  account  with  other  railways,  where,  from  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  directors  find  it  necessary  to  cive 
greater  accommodation  to  the  poorer  class  of  travellers, 
we  then  find,  that  instead  of  their  not  constituting  nlore 
than  a  fifth  or  a  tenth  of  the  aggregate  number,  they 
frequently  amount  to  two-thirds  or  three-^rths.  When 
a  railway  has  secured  to  itself  the  exclusive  conveyance 
of  passengers,  it  raises  its  third-class  fares  as  well  as 
others  to  the  highest  point  it  can  do  so  with  safety;  the 
only  check  on  one  side  being  the  fear  of  driving  the 
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publie  lo  MiM  in«gii]Ar  or  ohuwe  mode  ol  oonmuiooy 
snd  on  the  other,  their  inability  to  pay  the  flue,  within 
the  iMt  twelTomonthif  the  Grand  Junction  hns  ndeed 
its  third-olaas  fues  27  per  oent. :  shonld  a  Aurther  ad- 
▼anoe  be  found  profitable,  it  will  of  oooree  be  made. 

The  aathor  of  the  pamphlet  is  far  from  wishing 
to  invade  the  rights*  of  prirate  property,  even  to 
benefit  the  general  interest.  He  would  keep  the 
same  good  faith  with  the  public  Carrier  as  with 
the  public  Creditor ;  yet  he  contends  that  the  sys- 
tem adopted  is  bad,  and  should  be  improTcd  by  the 
meanshe  points  out ;  first  makingdue  compensation 
to  the  parties  interested,  and  also  obtaining  their 
consent.  He  cites  an  article  from  The  Edinburph 
Review^  in  which  the  subject  is  viewed  in  the 
broadest  light,  and  the  bad  coniequences.of  hasty 
l^islation  clearly  demonstrated  :-^ 

**  The  immediate  effect  of  the  eetabliihment  of  a  rail- 
way is  to  inTest  the  proprieton  with  a  monopoly  of  the 
closest  kind ;  to  extinguish  instantaneously  and  eflbctu- 
ally  all  competition,  and  to  place  the  community,  in 
aome  of  its  most  important  concerns,  completely  at  the 
meroy  of  individuals,  endued  by  no  motiTc  of  action  but 
their  own  selfishness,  swayed  by  e?ery  gust  of  prejudice 
and  passion,  and  too  often  as  profoundly  ignorant  of 
even  their  own  real  interest  as  Ihey  are  ezclusiTely  de- 
voted to  its  advancement."  ....*'  Most  confident 
are  we  that  the  legislature  aeted  with  no  little  blindness 
in  confiding  the  monopoly  of  concerns  so  important  as 
the  avenues  of  public  communication  to  the  uncontrolled 
possession  of  private  capitalists.  When  we  see  the  lavish 
expenditure  incurred  in  woriu  of  this  description ;  when 
we  see  enormous  sums  awarded  to  landed  proprietors, 
not  as  a  compensation  for  property  injured,  but  as  a 
bribe  for  their  concurrence  in  projects  from  which  none 
will  benefit  more  laigely  than  themselves ;  when  we  see 
the  shamefiil  waste  of  money  in  fictitious  contests  be- 
tween opposing  lines  got  up  by  speculating  snd  scheming 
proprietors,  before  an  act  of  ineorporatfcn  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  when  we  remember  that  this  cost  of  eon- 
Btruction,  this  extortion  of  proprietors,  this  harvest  of 
projectors,  amst  all  eventually  swell  the  fore  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  passenger,  and  so  far  throw  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  inteiconrse,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
state  has  not  adopted  measures  to  reduce  expenses 
which  will  ultimately  be  saddled  on  tfie  oommnnity. 
And  when,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  original  estab- 
lishhig  of  a  railway,  we  observe  the  despotism  alrsady 
exercised  by  its  proprietors  over  the  pockets,  the  time, 
the  convenience,  and  the  safety  of  the  public  submitted 
to  their  caprice  ;  when  we  find  fores  raised  to  the 
utmost  that  the  public  will  consent  to  pay,  tiie  rate  of 
travelling  entirely  incommensurate  witfi  the  speed  the 
country  might  reasonably  expect ;  when  we  see  the 
press  teeming  with  instances  of  negligence  the  most 
gross,  regulations  the  most  capricious  and  unjust,  we 
deeply  lament  that  a  matter  so  peculiarly  of  public 
moment  has  not,  from  the  first,  been  made  a  national 
eoncem.'* 

Our  lauwrfavre  system  is  then  contrasted  with 
that  of  Belgium,  where  the  government  has  taken 
the  public  means  of  communication  entii«ly  into 
its  own  hands.  No  one  objects  to  the  government 
assuming  the  sole  power  of  the  Post-office,  but 
why  then  to  the  transmission  of  travellers  and  of  all 
Irindsof  goods  as  well  as  letters  and  small  parcels  ? 

It  isa  pregnant  fact  that,  with  all  the  powers  of 
steam  to  aid  us,  travelling  is  in  general  no  cheaper 
now  than  it  was  twenty  years  since.  Time  alone 
is  saved,  and  that  is  much,  though  it  need  not  pre- 
clude other  advantages.  Time  may  be  much  money 
to  a  first  or  second  class  traveller^  but  it  is  of  little 
or  no  value  to  a  poor  man  travelling,  perhaps,  in 
quest  of  employment,  wJiJcU  will  yield  him  little 


when  obtained.     The  anthor^s  plan  of  Rtilwiy 
Reform,  by  government  buying  up  on  an  equitalds 
principle  the  entire  pn^wrty,  is  too  oomplioatod 
and  full  of  details  and  cdeuli^Jons  to  be  ezMluttd 
in  our  pages.    Wereforforlttothepanphkt.  It 
is  enough,  in  one  important  province,  that  he  eon- 
templates  increasing  the  profits  of  all  tailways  by 
the  very  satisfoctoiy  means  of  redudng  the  nia 
of  travelling,  and  thus  increasing  the  nnmberof 
passengers.      The  present  fares  from  DnUin  to 
Kingstown  are,  for  third-class  passengen^ksithtB 
a  farthing  a  mile,  and  the  oonoem  prospeis ;  whfli 
that  of  Black  wall,  with  all  its  changes,  knguiahas) 
and  has  occasioned  great  loss  to  the  afaarehoUen. 
Of  this  short  line^  which  may  be  called  but  a  bog 
street,  or  at  most  an  outlet  frmn  London,  itb  justlj 
remarked. 

The  fores  on  it  can  scarcely  be  reduced  too  low,  n 
important  foet  which  ita  Directors  have  yet  to  Itsn. 
They  have  tried  all  sorts  of  experiments  exoepi  the  li^ 
one,  and  that  is,  very  low  fores.  The  forts  thtt  vill 
probably  pay  them  best  are  2d.  and  8d.  betwesn  Blid* 
wall  and  London,  and  Id.  and  2d.  for  the  diort  stttiasi, 
with  the  foies  doubled  on  Sunday.  Let  them  try  tkii 
scale  for  a  month,  and  they  nuy  possibly  find  tkir 
affoirs  in  a  somewhat  better  situatiott. 

The  Blackwall  is^isiii^  about  £100  per  wsekbya 
rtdwdtum  of  80  per  cent. ;  a  further  rednction'of  90  per 
cent,  might  be  safoly  made,  without  the  fear  of  iseBfiiis 
any  loos. 

The  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  by  adopting  the  "Wf 
forthfaig  "  prindple,  which  is  a  redaction  of  about  80  per 
cent,  have  ndoed  their  dividends  from  4  to  6  per  ceit 

The  OUogvw  and  Greenock,  by  reduchig  thsir  ted 
70  per  cent,  have  considerably  improved  their  •ll^>»> 

On  many  railways  the  result,  I  have  no  dosU,««iM 
be  the  same :  tiw  Liverpool  and  Ifanehesier,  for  in- 
stance, have  but  two  classes,  the  highest  clam  6i.  Od^ 
snd  the  lowest  4s.  6d.  I  doubt  very  mnoh  if  tke« 
would  be  any  loss  incurred  by  dmaging  them  to  3b.  6d^ 
and  Is.  6d.,  and  adding  a  third-class  tram  at  Is. 

A  leduction  of  70  per  cent,  on  the  London  sad  B(r 
mingfaam  Railway  would  probably,  on  the  contniyyR- 
duce  their  roeeipts  by  £150,000  per  annum. 

The  receipts  on  most  of  the  great  leading  fines  vsiM 
probably  sulfor  in  a  proportionate  degree. 

The  loss  of  nearly  a  million  from  the  jftwsA 
amonntof  receipts  might,  it  is  estimated,  accrue  over 
the  whole  country ;  bnt  let  ns  look  to  the  eounte^ 
balancing  advantages,  supposing  the  whole  of  the 
railways  were  managed  by  the  government  ^-dley 
are  such  as  to  extingnish  the  nominal  loss. 

Before  sweeping  away  half  a  hundred  boards  of  di- 
rectors, and  along  with  them  their  thoosand  sod  me 
diversiiied  and  coimictiog  laws  and  by-laws,  ordiasaeei, 
rules,  and  regulations,  together  with  the  *  coiuuttses 
of  investii^on,''  and  their  ponderous  report^  w«  ^^ 
flrrt  settle  who  are  to  be  their  sttccessorB.  Under  wbt 
system  should  the  railways  be  ssanaged !  I  belioTe  tti 
best  system  would  be  that  which  would  appnaek  siii^ 
est  to  timt  of  our  own  postHyflee.  One  indindoH* 
rank  and  talent,  and  a  member  of  the  eahfoift,  to  bsw 
the  sole  management,  responsible,  of  eouso,  to  the  g^ 
vemment  and  the  eountiy  for  the  due  perfoffmasee  iT 
his  duty ;  or  perhi^s,  what  would  be  better,  ss  m 
Board  of  Trade  was  lately  oonstituted,  the  psmidatB 
the  House  of  Peer8,and  the  viee-presideBtinthoHe«M 

of  Gommons. 
I  would  propose  four  daases  of  passengeis^- 
The  ilrst  dass  one  penny  per  mile^ 
The  second  class  three  forthii«s  per  milo, 

to  travel  by  the  awe  «nia,  at  the  nie  ef  25  «dc«  f« 

hour,  stoppages  Indnded. 

ThejSird  class  one  hal4ienny  per  milo« 
The  fourth  c{aba  oae  forthing  per  mile, 
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to  kratel  by  t1i«  flame  Irain,  At  Ibe  nte  of  15  milea  per 
hour,  stoppages  iaoladed,  and  be  despatched  twice  » 
dajy  at  the  moat  oonvenieni  hours  for  the  poorer  classes. 

The  slower  rate  of  travelling  is  to  save  the  tear 
and  wear  caused  by  friction,  and  the  higher  price 
is  to  go  to  the  account  of  increased  speed,  all 
the  carriages  being  made  comfortable.  Although 
the  rate  of  mileage  is  thus  reduced  for  all  classes  of 
travellers,  and  oonsequentlj  the  gross  receipts,  it 
is  not  imagined  by  our  author  that  any  burthen 
will  fall  upon  the  public  revenue  from  thb  reduc- 
tion, whOe  the  lower  rates  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
whole  travelling  population.  The  practicability 
of  the  author's  scheme  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Row- 
land Hiirs  admirable  plan  of  Post-office  reform, 
which,  it  is  by  the  way  incidentally  stated,  can  never 
be  completely  carried  out  until  the  Railways,  like 
the  Post-office,  shall  become  public  property. 

Whatever  adtaatages  the  puhlic  would  derive  ftom 


the  complete  carrying  out  of  Mr.  Hiirs  plan  of  Post- 
ofllee  reform,  and  no  doubt  they  would  be  very  great,  a 
greater  samiliee  of  revenue  would  he  necessarily  hivol- 
▼ed  than  the  goveniment  would  he  willing  to  concede. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  railways  belonged  to  govern- 
ment, not  only  would  the  country  be  saved  what  it  at 
present  pays  for  the  transmission  of  maih^  but  be  en- 
abled to  earry  out  Mr*  Hill's  reforms  to  their  fbll  ex- 
tent. 

The  change  which  I  propose  is  to  some  extent,  al- 
though bat  in  a  limited  degree,  analogous  to  that  of  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill's  Post-^ce  reform.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  the  difference  in  principle  on  which  they  are 
founded,  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed, 
and  how  far  the  results  attending  the  one  can  be  regard- 
ed as  a  test  for  the  success  or  non-success  of  the  other 
in  a  floaacial  point  of  view. 

First.  In  Mr.  Hill's  pUn,  the  postage  was  reduced  to 
oa«-furt4  of  wiiat  it  formerly  had  been,  and  the  decrease 
to  the  rvrenue  in  consequence  amounted  to  £900,000. 
la  the  railway  reform  which  I  propose,  the  reduction  is 
only  to  ofM-Utmi,  and  the  decrease  in  the  receipts  from 
the  railways  I  have  estimated  at  a  million  sterling. 

Second.  Mr.  Hill's  plan,  in  the  important  maiter  of 
ilnance,  has  fallen  considerably  short  of  what  was  anti- 
cipated, by  having  adopted  the  iixed-duty  principle, 
instead  of  a  graduated  scale,  which  I  believe  would  haTc 
been  most  i^? antageons  in  this  case,  whatever  it  may 
be  in  others. 

We  cannot  concur  in  this  opinion  ;  and  at  all 
events  it  does  not  bear  on  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion. There  is,  as  the  author  contends,  a  total 
difference  between  the  case  of  Railways  and  the 
Post-office^  so  far  as  revenue  is  involved* 

By  Posft-ofllce  reform,  the  deficiency  of  £900,000  in 
the  receipts  is  a  direct  loss  to  the  revenue,  and  has  to  be 
met  with  direct  taxation  to  that  amount ;  by  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  railway  reform,  tlm  revenue  does  not  suffer 
to  the  amount  of  a  rincle  farthing.  The  revenne  which 
the  raUway  vields  to  the  government  is  about  £200,000: 
not  only  is  that  item  left  untouched  in  the  expenditure, 
but  the  amount  paid  by  the  Poet-ofllce  is  deducted  from 
the  receipts ;  tke  aommmetU  would  hut  lorn  in  ^ict  6y 
rsdnMci  diorget  mai  ii  womid  atkirwm  ^ota  6y  oonliiMi- 
ing  the  freteui  raUM. 

But  the  reasoning  which  is  meant  to  establish 
this  proposition  is  too  elaborate  for  our  limits,  nor 
are  we  sure  of  its  accuracy.  Among  the  contem- 
plated ecopomical  advantages  to  the  public  would 
be  the  perfect  working  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's 
plan ;  ih»  free  transmission  of  the  mails  to  every 
village  and  hannlet ;  of  paupers  to  their  parishes 
ftnd  unions ;  the  cheap  conveyance  of  troops,  pub* 
lie  oK^jf§^Mv4  of  fd}  Ifinde  of  mlUtMT  fwd  imval 


stores.  To  effect  all  this,  it  U  proposed  that  go- 
vernment shall  become  possessed  of  all  the  nulway 
property  in  the  kingdom,  by  converting  the  shares 
into  three  per  cent  stock,  at  the  rate  of  £106  stock 
for  every  £100  worth  of  railway  property. 

This  rate,  at  the  present  price  of  consols,  would  be  very 
high ;  but  as  a  matter  of  Justice,  good  policy,  and  expe- 
diency, it  ought  to  be  high. 

Some  proprietors  would  think  the  rate  not  nearly 
high  enough,  while  others  would  most  gladly  grasp 
at  it.  Another,  a  great  moral  advantage  contem- 
plated, is  annihilating  a  new  and  fertile  source  of 
corrupting  and  ruinous  speculation.  The  ruinous 
consequences  of  depreciation  of  railway  shares  are 
even  lees  unfavourable  to  habits  of  prudence  and 
sober  industry  than  ate  imexpected  great  rises  in 
the  value  of  railway  property,  tempting  men  to  far- 
ther gambling. 

It  is  thus  the  plain  honest  man  becomes  a  ^  eonflrmed 
specuUtor ; "  he  gives  himself  credit  for  great  fiwesight  !b» 
what  was  in  eflbct,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  mere 
chance.  His  foresight  may  not  be  so  acute  the  next  time; 
and,  after  going  tbrou|^  all  the  variations  of  good  and 
evil  success,  the  result  is  generally  the  same  with  Mm  as 
most  other  commercial  gamblers— bankruptcy.  I  be- 
lieve nothing  can  be  more  pernicious,  more  destructive 
of  the  moral  and  industrious  habits  of  a  people,  than 
jmbjectfaig  them  to  such  influences :  in  the  present  case 
a  property  worth  upiwds  of  sixty  millions  sterling  is 
continuaUy  being  operated  on  .by  two  interested  parties, 
and  its  price  in  the  market  raised  or  lowered  as  may 
suit  the  interests  of  the  more  powerful  party.  How  much 
better  would  it  be.  for  those  who  have  made  hanA  fd« 
investments  if  they  were  drawing  a  certain  interest  from 
a  comparatively  unfluetuating  ci^ital  than  incurring 
their  present  risks,  which  may  one  day  end  in  their  ruin. 

In  a  great  commercial  country  like  this,  speculative 
dealings  and  time-bargidns  will  always  be  goinj;  on  to  a 
great  extent ;  but  it  ought  to  be  the  object  of  govern- 
ment to  confine  their  evil  influence,  so  fltr  as  possible,  to 
the  class  of  persons  who  originate  them,  and  endeaTour 
to  prevent  the  honest  man  being  injured  by  the  knavish 
transactions  of  others. 

Having  enumerated  the  commercial  and  political 
advantages  of  his  plan,  in  free  and  extended  in- 
tercourse between  all  parts  of  the  kingdom — ^in  the 
saving  of  the  enormous  and  most  valuable  power 
going  eveiy  day  io  wtHe  in  the  grasp  of  monopoly, 
and  which,  if  well  directed,  might  give  the  same 
facility  to  the  transmisMon  of  persons  as  of  letters 
by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  thrice-blessed  reform,  the 
author  thus  proceeds^- 

Great  as  those  political  and  commercial  advantages 
would  be,  the  social  and  moral  adTantages  would  be 
still  greater.  The  barrier  would  be  removed  that  sepa- 
rates man  from  man.  That  which  is,  in  itself,  and  must 
ever  be,  a  monopoly,  would  be  converted  from  the  sordid 
vehicle  of  gain  to  the  noblest  instrument  that  science  ever 
faivented,  or  philanthropy  employed,  in  extendmc  and 
promoting  the  happiness  of  manlund.  If  it  be  a  bless- 
ing that  man  should  be  enabled  to  go  abroad  and  behold 
the  works  of  his  Maker;  if  it  be  a  blessing  that  the 
sickly  artisan,  pent  up  in  the  densely-populated  eity,  or 
inhaling  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  crowded 
maaufoctory,  have  it  within  his  power  to  use  a  short 
interral  snatched  from  labour  in  renovating  lus  worn- 
down  frame ;  if  it  be  a  blessing  that  friend  should  meet 
friend,  who  are  dirided  from  each  other,  though  not, 
perhape,  fifty  mUes  apart,  as  eftetuaUy  as  thonck  tiie 
Atlantic  rolled  between  them ;  if, in  a  word,it  would  be  a 
blessing  that  time  and  space  for  all  practical  purposes 
of  communication  should  be  annihilated,  and  that  man, 
fiying  as  it  were  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  should  enfov 
to  the  frillsrt  extent  every  happiness  aad^eemfoit  which 
thv  eoPDomy  and  ?iiiiid)t;r  of  tUs  mods  of  tmteUlMf  m 
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-eoBferj'If'ftll  UieN  tiie  ^leMiingt,  they  art  witlin  the 
roftch  of  tiifi  peoi^e  of  this  country. 

TbQ  »doptioii  of  the  proposed  plan  would  do  iojus- 
iice  to  no  man.  It  would  not  diminish  any  branch 
of  direct  rerenue,  but  increase  many  branches  indi- 
rectly; and  as  it  is  detrimental  to  no  partionkur  ia- 
terest,  nor  can  be  oflhnsiTe  to  the  piejndieas  of  any 
party,  it  shonld  be  adoptod. 

If  we  look  abroad  to  other  eoantileey  we  find  that  they 
are  fiur  Ib  adTaaee  of  ns,  in  the  mode  and  manner  of 
•stablishinf  and  conducting  their  railwstyB*  Belgium  we 
baye  already  noticed ;  the  goTemment^  of  France,  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Uie  German  States, 
have  considered  them  undertaldngs  of  such  paramount 
importance,  as  eiOier  to  haTO  them  conatrnoted  for  the 
atate,  or  giro  erary  eMoiiragoBwat  to  the  capitalist 
on  f<mdUion  of  a  very  h>w  tariff  being  fixed* 

ThQ  author  then  suggests  that  His  plan  might 
be  made  trial  of  by  the  goyemment  purchasing  one 
railway,  say  the  Black  wall  line,  and  at  once  le^ 
dumug  the  fares  to  &  half  or  to  a  third  of  ihe  pre- 
-sent  raiesy  and  proeeeda-^ 

If  it  is  tmsmd  that  peofde  ean  traTel  en  that  raUway 
at  one*third  of  what  they  pay  «t  presont,  that  nobody  is 
•  loser,  and  everybody  a  gainer  by  die  change,  try  aa- 
other ,  tiie  Liverpool  and  Manchester ;  let  that  railway 
be  open  to  the  public,  iHiioh  it  is  not  yet,  except  in  the 
came  manner  that  the  London  TaTom  ie^et  the  fhres 
by  the  firtt-elass  trains  be  3s.  6d.  and  Is.  8d.,  and  by 
the  seoond-class  trains,  Is.  Sd.  and  8d. ;  if  the  second 
experiment  eueceed,  a  final  one  might  be  made  pn  the 
London  and  Birminghain.        .... 

It  is  proved  from  die  retams  of  two  railways,  the 
'Glasgow  and  Greenock,  and  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  the 
inreprietors  of  which  have  adopted  a  r^if  low  scale  of 
ihres,  that  the  Increase  of  passengers  has  more  than 
■lade  up  for  the  rednetion  In  charges. 

With  the  description  of  the  railways  we  shall 
pot  interfere,  though  it  gives  value  to  the  pamph- 
let ;  nor  yet  with  the  tables  showing  tbe  iluctua- 
Hona  in  the  prices  of  shares,  or  the  statistical  and 
Parliamentary  returns;  but  we  warmly  veo<»ar 
mend  the  whole  of  the  voluminous  pamphlet  to 
public  eonsideration.    Much^  if  not  the  whole, 


of  the  scheme  propounded},  hhi  many  oJT  the  re* 

fonns  suggested  or  hinted  at,  are  as  practical  &s 
they  must  be  found  useful. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  notice  tbat  tbe  Edipborgh 
and  Glasgow  Railway  is  not  only,  as  we  were 
already  aware,  one  of  tbe  best  formed  and  mnA 
liberally  conducted  in  tbe  kingdom,  but  wui, 
from  the  date  of  opening,  one  of  €xe  safest  &ni 
cheapest.  Even  the  author  of  Railway  Reform 
allows  that  tbe  rates  are  "  very  moderate,"  and 
tbe  accommodation  afforded  to  tbe  great  mass  of  the 
public  is  found  in  tbe  fact,  tbat  there  are  on  tliU 
line  three  times  tbe  number  of  tbird-diass  tUo 
of  second  class  passengers^  while  on  many  of  the 
English  lines,  tbe  numbers  ^re  exactly  in  an  in- 
verse proportion.  There  is  an  extra  imn  for  third 
class  passengers  at  six  A.]f..  where  the  fare  is 
2s.  6d.^  or  nearly  three  times  leas  than  is  paid  by 
third-class  passengers  on  some  of  tb^  Engl^  r»ii> 
wS'ySr  This  Company  h^ve,  however^  besa  icept 
IB  check  by  the  Canal,  whidi  ia  aearly  pandkl  to 
tlieir  line ;  and  no  doubt  they  fin<d  their  account  In 
tbe  Jowrate,  which  givesan  increased  numberof  pis* 
singers*  It  is  about  sfven  timci  aa  costly  to  poor 
peopla  to  tmvel  on  the  railway  fieom  Manebsstn 
to  Liverpool  as  from  Glasgow  to  Greenock ;  bat 
the  Liverpool  company  receive  10  per  cent,  on  their 
capital. 

Witlioutr  bebg  prepared  to  g<Q  all  at  ohm  the 
full  length  of  the  anthor  of  BMway  Btfifrw^  erery 
one  must  admit  that  some  degree  of  leRisUtire  in* 
terference  is  imperatively  called  for ;  ana  if  so,iDtich 
may  be  gained  by  studying  the  facts  and  4etails,inii 
pieUminary  discussion  found  in  this  able  and  weU- 
timed  pamphlet.  If  the  public  are  not  vigilant,  it 
will  soon  have  to  contend  against  as  thorooghlr 
consolidated  and  powerful  a  band  of  monopolists  ia 
tbe  public  Garriersy  «0  in  tlie  laad  and  sugar  lords. 
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ft£m\ni»^Mii  ^  iS(yt>a,  aiai  Fragwenti  of  a  Journal  and 
ItttUn  from  tks  Holy  Land,  By  Lieut.-Colonel  K 
Napier.    2  rolnmes  12mo.    London :  Newby. 

CoLONtt  Napisr  is  one  of  the  sons  of  **  the  old  Com- 
nodore,"  and  ^  a  true  chip  of  the  old  block."  While  at 
home  in  the  autumn  of  1840  on  sick  leave,  his  regiment 
being  at  Gibraltar,  he  receiyed  a  pithy  and  yery  laconic 
epistle  fkom  **  the  Goyernor,"  telling  him  that  he  had 
hoisted  his  broad  pendant  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  bid- 
ding him  ask  l^ave  to  join  him  there,  as  he  might  be  of  use. 
Xioave  was  asked,  and  obtained ;  but  before  the  auxiliary 
rev^hed  St.  Jean  d' Acre,  the  heat  of  the  campaign  was 
ever,  and  his  fkther  off  for  Beyrout ; — so  nothing  re- 
mained for  him  saye  to  muse  and  moralize,  and  read 
a  lesson  in  this  Quaker-like  fiuihion  to  Ministers  at  War. 

^  War,  bloody  war,"  may  look  yery  pretty  on  paper, 
and  ''glory '*  sonnda  yeiy  fine;  but,  to  appreciate  the  ef- 
Ibeis  of  the  former,  I  would  seoommend  Monsieur  ThierB, 
or  my  Lord  Palmerston  to  moralise  for  an  hour  amidst 
the  fragments  of  Acre,  amusing  themselves  in  the  mean- 
while by  raking  out  the  half-putrid  remains  of  mortality 
ftrom  under  the  still  reeking  and  smouldering  ruins,  and 
•Ihenaee  with  what  gtitto  they  eonlid  either  sit  down  to 
dinner^  or  pen  a  despatch  on  the  subject.    •    «    ,    « 


As  we  advaneed  towards  the  westem  idtpm^  ^ 
overtopped  the  casemated  barracks  and  square,  prdtect* 
ed  by  the  line  wall,  and  now  only  tenanted  by  a  few  pour 
Egyptian  women, — who,  huddled  up  in  a  comer,  sail 
sluouded  in  their  veils,  i^peared  to  be  moormng  oTir 
their  desolate  condition— nnmerons  eareasw  of  dcoke^s 
and  a  few  Turkish  soldiers,  who  were  alroady  4«i«^ 
amoking  the  pipe  ofreposfB-       .        •        .       . 

We  proceeded  to  the  hospital :  here  a  melaacliolr 
sight  presented  itself.  The  wards  were  fiUed  with  sirk 
and  wounded,  though  in  a  much  oleaner  state  and  betUr 
order  than  I  could  have  expected  {  but  in  the  vtisa^ak, 
we  beheld  Hob  ghastly  sight  of  ten  or  twelve  bodies,  wis« 
badly  lacerated,  others  dieadfoUy  emaciated,aadBBto> 
going  the  process  of  being  sewed  up  iuoaayasB,piepsiir 
tory  to  burial;  while  one  sturdy  fellow,  with  taekod-s^ 
sleeves,  was  busily  employed  in  eleaaiag  the  cerpeis. . 

.  .  .  From  hence  we  proceeded  to  view  the  loniity 
of  the  grand  explosion,  which  was  probably  the  priaci- 
pal  cause  of  the  garrison  evacuatini;  the  place;  iad  it 
certsinly  esoeeded  anything  I  eoald  have  eoae«fc4 
possible.  For  a  space  of  about  iOO.yaids  in  dissietsi, 
where  once  stood  the  magasine,  all  now  is  bare—tbe  ntf 
frsgments  of  stone  and  masonry  appear  as  if  froos^  w 
dust  by  the  terrific  shock.  The  only  object  w\aA  «eaJ 
to  have  escaped  destruction  Is  the  stem  of  a  solitary  dttt 
tree,  whose  *<  leaf-crowned  head,**  still  gneffoUy  wsiw 
amidst  the  8urronndingdesoU^tioP|SofMbl7»aoift«<<^ 
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kk  th*  vity  sir  we  bMftthe>  cfaArged  as  it  is  with  the 
cffluTlft  ftrifiing  from  tlie  mouldering  remains  of  poor  ha- 
mwutyi  now  (roddeo  under  our  feet : — 

And,  oh !  to  866  th*  nnburied  heaps 
On  which  the  lonelj  moonlight  sleeps; 
The  verr  ^tutei  torn  *way, 
And  sicken  et  so  foul  a  pray. 

And  it  ma  certainly  remarkable  that  although  human 
legs  and  arms  were  to  be  seen  in  abundance  snooting  up 
through  the  dicombre$,  whilst  the  bodies  of  hones,  camelsi 
and  donkeys^  strewed  the  adjacent  grounds,  not  even  one 
of  those  scarengers  of  the  East,  the  half  wild  and  wan- 
dering dog  of  the  bazaar,  was  to  be  seen  partaking  of  the 
genial  feast.  The  effect  of  the  explosion  was  most  awful, 
as,  bMidaf  the  eleailng  abore-mentioDed,  it  foreed  part  of 
the  battlements  into  the  fosae,  and  appeared  to  hare 
lifted  up.  bodily,  several  towers  of  the  most  solid  eonstrue- 
tion.    Tke  mischief  it  occasioned  is  astounding. 

This  is  dismal  work  at  tb«  onteet ;  bat  the  reminia- 
^ncei  are  rarely  of  thia  aelaocboly  eonplexion.  They 
are  lively  and  haram-poamm,and  generally  entertaining, 
save  where  the  Lientenant-Oolonel  thinks  it  needfhl  to 
diaw  largely  npon  lus  Eastern  learning,  Instead  of  con- 
tenting himself  with  relating  his  own  adventures  and 
obserrationsy  which  are  much  more  xMy  than  his  reading. 
He  join#d  tJie  Conunodort  at  Beyront;  and  had  a  rather 
eeld  reeeption  ftom  Sir  Charles  Smith,  the  military  eom- 
mander.  Bat  orders  speedily  arrived  from  head-quarters, 
appointing  him  Assistant  A^jntant-General  to  the  British 
Force  in  Syria ;  and  ha  xamained  at  Beyroat*  in  eom- 
fortabla  winter-quartern,  with  a  pleasant  native  fkmily, 
aaasing  himself  in  studying  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  people,  and  in  making  excursions  to  Mount 
Lebanon,  or  visiting  the  Syrian  chiefs;  who  were  nni- 
veisally  well-disposed  to  welcome  the  son  of  ^  the  Great 
Comnodorey"  the  national  deliverer.  Of  the  moun- 
taineers we  have  this  eketeh,  which  is  much  more  to  our 
liking  than  the  elaborate  results  of  the  author's  Eastern 
literary  studies : — 

If  not  obnndanee,  at  least  health  and  industry  ap- 
peared to  be  the  chief  eharaeteristies  of  this  hardy  raoe. 
'tkb  man  employed  in  the  enltnre  of  their  terraces,  or 
enmied  in  bringing  in  the  mnlberry-leaves  for  the  nse 
of  their  silkworms,  were  a  robust  and  iine-looking  set  of 
fellows;  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  of  Christianity,  were  not  ashamed 
to  show  oonntenanoes  invariably  beaming  with  smUes, 
and  often  possessing  no  ineonsiderable  slmre  of  beauty. 
Muy  presented  the  peeuliar  charaoteristie  of  a  deep 
blue  eye,  shaded  by  locks  of  the  most  raven  hue;  and 
whilst  tiie  ruddy  tinge  of  health  mantled  their  bronsed 
countenances,  their  fine,  though  often  rather  portly 
ilgures,  and  upright  carriage,  marked  them  as  the  mo- 
thers and  sisters  of  a  race  of  warriors,  capable,  if  pro- 
periy  ledy  of  battling  to  the  last  in  the  cause  of  their 
Jiherty,  rii^ts,  and  independenee. 

In  every  cottage  on  whose  threshold  we  set  foot»  the 
welcome  *'  Faddftl"  was  pronounced;  the  rude  but  hos- 
pitable pipe  heartily  tendered;  the  children  crowded 
kound  us ;  the  labours  of  the  loom  were  stopped';  and 
whilst  every  article  of  our  dress  and  appointments  ap- 
peared to  ezoite  wonder  and  astonishment,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  the  women,  the  expressions  of  admiration 
from  the  latter  were  unbounded  on  seing  their  channs 
Ihithftilly  recorded  by  our  ready  pencils;  and  the  satis- 
fiietion  they  felt  was  vehemently  expressed  by  endless, 
^  MashaUahs  V  («<  wonderfbl !"  **  astonishing  r ) 

It  was  long  after  dark  ere,  returning  to  the  convent, 
we  fbnnd  the  ftiars  assembled  at  their  evening  meal, 
which  we  were  not  sorry  to  partake  of ;  and  the  more 
we  were  in  their  company,  the  more  we  were  enabled  to 
see  of  what  a  shrewd,  intelligent  class  of  meni  this 
comnnnlty  was  composed. 

TUa  ifHiff  to  ft  frattrniiy  of  Jeraitsi  oonsifiing  of 


twelve  brothers,  who  had  at  ihbt  time  a  very  remarkable 
superior : — 

Padre  Rhyllo  was  by  nation  a  Pole,— but  spoke 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Arabic,  with  equal  fluency ; 
— in  the  prime  of  life,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  with 
a  handsome  countenance,  and  tadl  commanding  figure  ; 
— ^from  the  first  moment  I  saw  him  rein  in  his  horse  ofi 
the  beach,  methought  how  much,  better  than  the  monk- 
ish garh,  a  soldier's  dress  would  have  befitted  such  a 
man, — ^hut  when  riding  by  his  side,  on  approaching  the 
battle  ground  of  Boharse^  he  detailed  the  proceedings 
of  the  day,  not  merely  with  the  gusto  of  an  amateur,  but 
in  the  tedmical  language  of  a  professional  nmn,  as  he 
described  what  ought,  and  what  ought  not  to  have  been 
done— lauding  one  movement,  and  eondemning  the  other, 
— the  thought  suddenly  fiashed  across  me,  that  the 
Padre  appeared  not  then  what  he  once  had  been — that 
the  sombre  cowl  now  replaced  what  was  erst  a  glittering 
war-casque, — and  that  the  hand  which  was  at  that  mo- 
ment outstretched  in  such  an  attitude  of  command,  had 
of  yore  been  more  familiar  to  the  gra«p  of  a  good  sword 
thap  to  finger  the  polished  beads  of  a  Friar's  rosary. 

In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  the  character  of  the 
M<nJs  had  been  completely  thrown  off,  and  he  so  nlainly 
discovered  the  still  lurking  propensities  of  the  Soldier, 
that  I  forthwith  taxed  him  with  being  a  comrade  by 
profession.  He  candidly  allowed  it  to  be  true  ;  and  I 
afterwards  discovered  the  present  Superior  of  the  Jesuits 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  to  have  been  an  officer  of  ^  rank  in 
the  Polish  army,  and  one  of  those  restless  spirits  who, 
after  the  prostration  of  their  fondest  hopes  of  liberty 
and  independence,  had,  through  another  channel,  given 
Tent  to  an  ardent  spirit  of  enterprise  and  activity,  by 
enlisting  under  the  religions  banners  of  an  order  not 
slow  in  appreciating  talents  such  as  he  possessed,  and 
which  had  wrob^ly  been  the  cause  of  his  present  mis.- 
sion  to  the  East.        .        .        .        •        •        t 

When  the  insurrection  of  Lebanon,  backed  by  tho 
landing  of  the  Allies  at  Bjouni,  promised  a  successAil 
issue,  Rhyllo  was  most  active  in  the  good  cause ;  and  by 
the  accuracy  of  his  information,  and  his  influence  with 
the  Mountaineers,  proved  himself  of  the  utmost  serrice. 
Superior  to  the  narrow  views  of  the  generality  of  monas- 
tic  orders,  as  a  Jesuit,  he  heartily  coSperated  with 
the  **  heretics,"  and  lent  his  utmost  aid  to  expel  the 
Elgyptians  from  these  their  usurped  possessions. 

Rnyllo  was  subsequently  removed  from  the  direction  of 
the  convent  at  Bhekfayia,  through  French  interference 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  where  he  was  represented  as  being 
too  favourable  to  the  "heretical"  English  ;  he  went  to 
Malta,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  obliged  to  leave  that 
island,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  interference  with 
the  government  of  the  place. 

A  visit  to  the  aged  Emir  Beschir  Cassim  enables  ns  to 

see  the  Syrians  at  home.    The  ''Great  Commodore's 

son "  was  most  graciously  received,  complimented,  and 

embraced : — 

We  had  capitally  timed  the  moment  of  our  arrival, 
whioh  was  mid-dav,  the  hour  of  the  first  morning  meal; 
and,  after  bavins;  been  on  horseback  since  sunnse,  the 
reader  may  easily  ftocy  that  great  was  our  delight 
when  a  tray,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  after 
being  placed  on  a  low  stand,  was  shortly  after  covered 
with  smoking  dishes,  eontaining  piles  of  rice  pilaus,  and 
every  other  Eastern  delicacy  "of  the  season."  We 
squatted  around  the  "festive  board;*' — embroidered 
napUns  were  duly  handed  to  ns  by  negro  slaves,  who 
also  deposited  opposite  each  guest  a  large  fiat  circular 
piece  of  what  greatly  resemMed  a  pancake,  but  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  "  Khobs"  or  unleavened  bread,  in 

Sneral  use  all  over  Syria.  After  these  prelimbiaries, 
e  more  serious  operations  of  the  day  commenced  by 
our  following  the  Prince's  example,  and  diving  our,  right 
hands  deeply  into  the  savoury  mass  of  pilau  before  us  ; 
— it  is  true,  the  Emir,  out  of  compliment  to  our  Prankish 
customs,  had  provided  a  couple  of  silver  spoons  and  forks 
for  the  ocoasion ;  but  remembering  the  old  adage  of, 
^  Do  at  Rome  as  the  Romans  do^^-^we  soon  found  the 
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nse  for  whieh  flngen  were  originally  iniended^  nor  were 
oar  appetites  thereby  any  way  impaired  ; — indeed  the 
old  Enur  did  not  allow  ns  to  iUnoh  ;  for  ever  and  anon, 
by  way  of  enoonragement  and  oompliaMnty  be  wovld 
witb  his  own  princely  digits  tear  asander  the  wing  or 
leg  of  a  fowl,  and  insist  on  oar  partaking  of  these  saTonry 
morsels,  until  a  complete  state  of  repletion  forced  as  at 
last  to  cry  **  Hold,  enough  I"  A  metal  ewer  and  basin, 
soap  a«d  embroidered  napkins,  were  then  taken  round 
by  the  attendants,  when  the  guests  performed  an  ablu- 
tion after  their  manner ;  but  Uie  Prince  was  not  so  easily 
satisfied,  for  not  content  with  latherfaig  with  soap  his 
hands  and  moustache^ — the  ituide  of  hu  mouth  under- 
went a  similar  operation,  he  then  rinsed  it  well  out, — 
and  uttering  a  low  <*  Alhumdolillah,*' « thank  God  !"  im- 
mediately  ordered  those  great  promoters  of  digestion, 
and  consequently  of  health  ;  the  ncTer-failing  chibouque 
and  narghUi. 

After  pipes  and  coffee,  a  short  discussion  on  the  state 
of  affairs,  daring  which  the  Emir  complained  sadly  of 
the  neglect  of  the  Turks  in  not  sending  him  either  money 
or  proTisions  for  his  people, — ^we  adjourned  to  a  neigh- 
bouring apartment  to  pay  a  Tisit  to  his  younger  brother 
the  Emir  Abdallah — whom  we  found  surrounded  like- 
wise by  a  circle  of  courtiers  ;  but,  in  this  case,  some  of 
them  dispensed  so  &r  with  etiquette  as  to  remain  seated 
in  his  presence. 

The  gauntlet  of  coffee,  pipes,  and  sherbet  was  here  to 
be  run  afresh;  after  which,  following  the  Emir,  we  ad- 
journed to  a  large  open  space  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
where  the  Prince  had  prepared,  for  our  inspection,  a 
muster  of  his  Mountain  forces, — which  amounted,  in  Ul, 
to  between  two  and  three  thousand  men. 

The  scene  which  presented  itself  at  this  grand  **  re- 
Ttew,"  though  differing  slightly  from  field  days  in  Hyde 
Park  or  the  Phoenix  at  Dublin,  was  ncTertheless  exciting, 
— and  firom  its  novelty,  interesting  in  tiie  extreme. 

While  cruising  about  through  the  Holy  Land,  Colonel 
Napier  visited  Nasareth — taking  with  him  his  friend  and 
dragoman  Giorgio,  a  Greek — and  there  saw  more  of  con- 
Tentual  lifo  :— 

Giorgio,  fatigued  after  his  late  illness,  with  the  exer- 
tions of  the  day,  retired  to  bed,  at  which  the  Padre  ap- 
peared not  a  little  rejoiced ;  for, "  Now,"  said  he,  ^  that 
we  have  got  rid  of  the  *  Maladetto  Greoo,'  (the  cursed 
Greek,)  we  will  go  and  have  a  little  couTersation  and 
etna  (supper)  in  my  private  apartment.'*  It  is  impos- 
sible to  form  any  conception  of  the  hatred  entertained 
by  the  various  Christian  sects  in  Syria  against  each  other, 
more  particularly  by  the  two  most  powerful  ones  be- 
longing to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Oiurches ;  and  of  this, 
I  had  now  the  above  specimen. 

We  accordingly  repaired  to  the  Padre's  ''  Sanctum," 
where  an  excellent  supper  soon  appeared ;  and  when  the 
lay-brothers  who  served  it  up  had  retired,  the  Superior^ 
with  a  knowing  wink,  proceeding  to  a  recess,  prmiuced 
thereftDm  some  bottles  of  what  proved  to  be  most  deli- 
cious old  wine. 

Padre  Deodato  Prospero  was— unlike  the  generality 
of  his  order— a  well-informed,  intelligent  fellow;  and  I 
took  advantage  of  his  sociable  humoar,  to  elicit  from  him 
aU  the  information  I  could  obtain.  He  said  that  the 
convent  and  church,  which  had  been  founded  by  St.  He- 
lena, contained  about  twenty  friars,  most  of  them  Span- 
iards, but  himself  and  two  others  were  Italians ;  and 
that  the  town  of  Nasareth  vras  composed  of  a  mixed  po- 
pulation of  MahomedanSy  Catholics,  and  a  few  Maronites ; 
that,  howeverj  the  greater  part  consisted  of  ^  Maladetti 
Greci." 

**  But  how  comes  it,  most  reverend  Father,"  said  I, 
^  that,  with  such  an  aversion  to  heterodoxy,  you  should 
be  here  seated  in  friendly  communion  with  such  an  aieh- 
heretic  as  myself,  of  the  '  Maladetto'  and  accursed 
Church  of  England!" 

<*  Oh  !"  said  the  ready-witted  monk.  ^  Qitetio  i  moUo 
diferenU;  for  although  it  is  true  we  consider  your  eoun- 
tnrmen  as  at  present  in  a  benighUd  state,  still  we  owe 
^hem  gratitude  for  past  services,  rendered  in  a  sacred 
pause— the  recovery  of  (he  Holy  Sepqlobre  j  and  this 


very  spot  was  masked  by  a  victory  ebtaiaed  by  u  fisg. 
lish  priaee  over  the  unbelievers,  by  whidi  bo  bceaae 
master,  and  retained  poesenrion  of  Nssuetii,altsr  poUius 
every  infidel  to  the  sword.    More  lately,  an  ig«fli^>»»«i 
did  us  good  service ;  for  after  the  siege  of  Acre,  is  1799, 
when  rjeizar  Pasha  threatened  to  put  to  dettli  cfoy 
Christian  of  this  place^  the  Englidi  CoBBoden  (Sir 
Sydney  Smith)  intimated  to  him,  that  sadi  la  set  ewM 
be  instanUy  followed  by  the  bombardoient  of  the  torn; 
which  threat  eifoctually  prevented  the  exeeatkm  U  tUs 
inhuman  measure.    And  now,"  added  the  cnfty  pioi, 
**  I  dare  say  Sma  EcceUenza  will  do  us  a  good  tun,  by 
writing  to  Commodore  Napier  to  have  our  present  righii 
and  privileges  confirmed  under  the  new  order  of  tUi^" 

Next  morning  they  visited  the  &moas  sabtemien 
chapeL  Lieutenant-Colonel  Napier  having  feisied  witk 
Jesuits  on  Lebanon  and  in  Nasareth,  congiatnlated  Un- 
self  on  banqueting  with  a  Jew  in  Jerusalem.  Of  Zida- 
's  nniqae  feast  he  tells^ — 


During  my  erratic  oourse  through  Syria,  I  hsd  feasted 
with  Turks  and  Arabs,  Greeks  and  Syrians,  MirasitM, 
Druses,  and  Mutualis;  and  it  was  now  written  tint  I 
should  break  bread  with  some  of  the  remnants  of  Uie 
children  of  Israel.    A  strong  stosMch,  and  good  spp^ 
tite,  always  rendered  me  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  wk» 
my  oompanions  might  be  at  the  social  bowd,  if  attended 
by  a  hearty  welcome,— and  I  have  relished  as  much  tk 
frugal  and  homely  fore  under  the  Bedouin's  rade  teat, 
or  in  the  smoky  hut  of  the  goat-herd,  as  the  feasts  pu- 
taken  of  in  gilded  kiosks,  and  perfhmed  ^tfdens,  with 
princes  and  pashas.  Emirs  smd  Seraskiers.    Bot  amidst 
all  this  pleasing  variety  of  diflbrent  associates,  high  ud 
low,  I  never  found  such  subjects  of  interest  as  oa  tht 
present  occasion,  when,  at  the  plentiful  l^ast  now  spietd 
before  us,  we  beheld  so  many  various  specimens  of  thst 
scattered  people,  from  amongst  those  different  natiov 
where  they  had  been  dispersed,— ''from  the  one  ead  of 
the  earth  even  unto  the  other;*' — ^wliose  huagaages  the; 
had  adopted,  while  so  strictly  preserving  t£ur  aadeit 
customs  and  obeervances,^and  now  assembled  on  the 
very  spot  where  it  had  once  been  foretold  Abnlnji 
their  forefother,  that,  **  Of  thee  I  will  make  a  great  ai- 
tion.'* 

In  short,  Jews  of  every  country  now  sat  at  the  festin 
board  of  old  Zachariah  ;  and  never,  since  the  days  of  Ba- 
bel, was  heard  such  a  discordant  jabber  of  variovs  ha- 
guages ;  nor  could  a  well-got-up  masquerade  haft  af- 
forded a  greater  variety  of  costumes  thui  was  presented 
on  this  occaaion,  in  which  even  tlie  purliens  of  Moa- 
mouth  Street  appeared  to  have  sent  forth  a  representa- 
tive to  the  city  of  David ;  for  I  met  here  with  one  oU 
Israelite,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  EngUnd,  sad  had 
now  oome,  as  he  said,  to  leave  his  bones  in  the  land  of 
his  forefothers. 

On  a  reconnoitring  party,  or  what  he  calls  a  Fony 
beyond  Jordan,  the  Commodore's  son  was  attended  by  a 
very  moUey  troop  of  irregular  hone;  ent-throat-Iookivf 
knaves,  gathered  fttnn  every  tribe  fh>m  the  Gi^iis  to 
the  Red  Sea,  and  as  varioualy  mounted  and  eqnipped* 
Strange,  wUd  adrentures  were  encountered  in  this  knjt 
in  quest  of  an  enemy,  where  the  worst  enemy  was  ex- 
treme cold  or  hunger.  The  alarmed  inhabitaBts  of 
the  villages  in  the  plains  of  Eadraieon  fled  before  theiL 
One  nig^t  spent  at  a  Peliak  Arab  village  may  represeat 
the  whole  campaign : — 

Our  party  took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  is  the 
hut  of  the  Sheikh-el-BeUed,  the  worthy  old  Ali;  who 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  make  us  comftiiihle, 
much  to  the  personal  inconvenience  of  a  laige  foaily  ^ 
goats,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  oldiged  to  W 
turned  out  of  doors,  to  make  way  for  the  anexpceted 
and  self-invited  guests. 

Seeing  we  were  cold,  hungfT>  and  tired,  old  Ali  slew  a 
kid,  set  his  fimaUi  immediatelv  to  knead  and  bake  sea* 
^  khobs  "  on  the  ashes  ;  and  having  hindled  a  fii«  » 
the  midst  pf  U^e  mad-floor  pftlie  feavriiiH^bot-ftoi^^ 
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tnd  saddleiy  w^re  soon  disposed  trooad  the  ^  hearth," 
snd  we  prepaied  to  make  oaiseWee  as  mnoh  as  poasihle 
at  home  for  the  OTening. 

To  TemSii  and  filth  we  had  long  sinee  heen  farared  ; 
and  haTuig  now  the  greatest  oontempt  for  the  **  flea  " 
tribe,  I  hi^  lately  disoontinaod  the  use  of  the  linen  bag 
in  whieh  I  at  first  invariably  slept,  after  an  invasion  of 
the  enemy  had  been  securely  guarded  against,  by  hay- 
ing it  tightly  fastened  round  the  throat.  But  we  had 
to  learn  that  filth  and  creeping  things  Were  not  oar  only 
enemies,  for  to  their  number  were  now  added  iataMo 
cold  and  smoke^ — ^without  a  fire.  The  former  was  almost 
unbearable,  whUst  oft  were  we  (kin  eopiouslyio  weep  over 
the  latter ;  the  volumes  of  smoke  arising  ftim  the  green 
wood  we  were,  for  want  of  better,  obliged  to  bum, 
being  truly  distressing  to  the  eyes.  The  only  manner 
of  putly  escaping  fmm  its  disagreeable  efieots  was  to 
lie  down  close  to  the  ground,  and  in  that  posture  "  eat, 
drink,  and  be  as  merry  "  as  we  oould.  However,  so 
completely  is  man  the  child  of  circumstances  and  cus- 
tom, that  we  at  last  became  quite  reconciled  to  incon- 
veniences and  hardships  which  had  at  first  been  oonsi- 
dered  as  almost  unbearable ;  and  as,  in  company  with 
bearded  Sheikhs  and  robber  Bedouins,  we  voraciously 
tore  to  pieces  the  half-roasted  sheep  or  kid,  and  dived 
our  dexter  hands  into  the  heaps  of  rice  before  us;  lying 
at  the  same  time  in  the  most  friendly  and  promiscnous 
manner  amongst  the  goats,  kids,  and  calves  of  the 
establlBhment.  When,  after  having  thus  eaten  our  fill, 
and  feeling  perfectly  happy,  we  rolled  ourselves  np  for 
the  night  near  the  biasing  embers,  the  thought  often 
came  across  my  mind  of  how  fiMt  we  were  verging  into 
the  ways  of  savage  life,  and  how  easy  appeared  to  be 
the  gradual  transition  fh>m  all  the  refinements  of  civili- 
sation to  the  state  of  a  Cherokee  Indian,  or  BedAwee 
Arab  of  the  Desert ! 

On  the  present  occasion  we,  as  usual,  invited  our  host 
to  partake  of  the  feast  thus  hastily,  though  willingly 
prepared  for  us ;  and  I  completely  won  the  old  man's 
heart  by  giving  him  some  of  the  **  schnapps*'  which 
Captain  Laa^  had  so  highly  approved  of  during  that 
morning's  march.  At  first  he  appeared  to  entertain  the 
scruples  of  a  true  follower  of  the  Prophet,  against  what 
he  considercNi  the  forbidden  beverage ;  but  on  Mr.  Hun- 
ter,—who  now  passed  off  as  the  I&kkeem  of  the  party, 
—assuring  him  it  was  merely  a  medicine,  which  would 
render  him  more  young  and  vigorous,  he,  after  many 
Mashallahsl  (wonderful!  astonishing!)  did  fUll  justice 
to  the  potent  distillery  of  the  old  Samaritan  Jew. 

*^  Wo  laisth  ya  Seedi— And  why,  my  lord,"  at  last  said 
the  old  Sheikh,  now  warmed  with  the  potent  fluid, 
^  why  does  not '  Jenabuk'  (your  Highness)  como  and 
settle  amongst  us,  since  you  say  you  like  our  mode  of  life 
80  much!" — **  Yft  hftbeeb— Oh,  my  friend,"  replied  I, 
"  am  I  to  leave  for  ever  my  countrv  and  fhmUy,to  come 
and  reside  in  a  strange  land!"—*'  Malish  m&  be  sail- 
Never  mind  that,"  rejoined  he;  ''if  you  will  come  and 
settle  here,  I  will  give  you  a  house,  some  goats,  and 
Inshallah  (please  Ood),  if  yon  wish  it,  you  shall  have  my 
own  daughter  in  marriage,— and  the  'hint'  (girl)  is 
comely  and  good-looking."  With  numerous  expressions 
of  gratitude,  and  <*  Khaiter  khairack  ^  khiteer,"  (many 
thimks)  for  his  kind  offen,  I  expressed  a  wish,  ere  I  ac- 
cepted his  proposal,  to  have  a  look  at  the  <  bint ;'  hut 
it  being  then  too  late  to  disturb  her  virgin  slumbers,  it 
was  determined  I  should  eigoy  that  felicity  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning; — and,  in  the  meantime,  wishing  my 
future  fkther-in-law  <  Leilatuk  sAid,'— (Good  night)  I 
was  soon  dreaming  of  herds  and  flocks,  rich  pastures, 
and,  may  be,  also  of  my  interesting  *  Arab  Bride.'  " 

Next  morning,  as  the  troop  were  getting  in  readiness 
to  march,  I  reminded  the  old  Sheikh  of  his  promise.  He 
said  Fatimah  had  gone  to  the  ^  bir,"  or  well,  for  the 
daily  supply  of  water ;  but  that,  if  I  would  accompany 
him  thither,  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seehig  her. 
However,  it  was  written  that  she  should  not  on  that  oc- 
casion plav  the  part  of  a  second  Rebekah,  although  her 
revered  nre  appeared  well  disposed  to  enact  wat  of 
Laban. 

Csptaln  Lfntf  was  an  M  Pmssiaii  ottotri  who  had 


volonteered  on'the  8ervi6e;'Mr.  Huntct',  the  author  of 
^  Travels  in  Syria,"  a  gentleman  with  whom  lieutenant- 
Colonel  Napier  had  become  acquainted  in  Beyront.  His 
ragged  regiment  mutined  to  a  man,  even  before  one  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha's  troops  had  been  seen ;  and  their  coni- 
mander,  to  prevent  the  disgraee  of  desertion; 

A  couple  of  hundred  as  complete  ruflKans  as  ever  dis- 
graced Falstaff's  ragged  regiment  I  to(^  off  my  cocked- 
hat,  and  gave  them  three  parting  cheers,  to  which  they 
responded  with  a  terriflc  yell.  I  shall  follow  in  a  couple 
of  honrs.  Tis  all  very  good  fhn;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  know  them,  whenever  they  are  brought  to  the  scratch, 
to  be  the  most  arrant  set  of  cowards  that  ever  existed." 

By  the  way  this  eooked*hat,  with  its  long,  swaling 
plume  of  ostrich  feathen,  f^imished  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Re- 
gent Street,  produced  a  strong  sensation,  and  gained  vast 
raspect  for  the  wearar  in  the  mountains  of  Syria.  One 
day  at  Napolouse,  he  was  about  to  inspect "  the  forces  " 
with  an  indecorus  red  woollen  night-cap  on  his  head, 
when,  as  he  relates— 

Solyman  Abdul  Hadi,  meeting  me  on  the  stain,  beg- 
ged I  would  put  on  the*<  bournetta-^kibir,"  as  he  deno^ 
minated  my  cocked-hat;  adding,  that  such  a  **  nishan," 
or  honorary  distinction  would  cause  the  Mountaineen 
to  traat  me  with  twioe  as  much  respect  and  obedience. 

I  accordingly  pulled  the  plumed  castor  over  the  red 
''woollen  f  and  never  felt  more  convinced  that  ''fine 
fbathen  "  make  fine  hirds,  than  iVom  the  effect  produced 
on  the  assembled  barbarians  by  my  diowy  head-gear;  on 
witnessing  which  they  set  up  a  wild  yell  of  approbation 
and  delight,  and  voctfnonsly  demanded  to  be  led  with- 
out loss  of  time  against  the  enemy.  These  marks  of 
"popular  applause  "  proceeded  firom  about  a  couple  of 
hundred  wild,  half-starved,  ill-conditioned  looking  ras- 
cals, who  would  have  been  considered  a  disgrace  to 
the  most  disorderly  rabble ;  armed,  some  with  old  rusty 
swords,  othen  with  weapons  doing  duty  for  fire-locks; 
whilst  the  mi^or  part  were  furnished  witii  what  in  their 
hands  were  probably  more  dangerous  implements,  to 
wit,  formidable  looking  clubs  and  stout  cudgels. 

At  this  moment  the  thought  oecvrred  of  the  splendid 
figure  I  should  make,  at  the  head  of  these  gentry,  against 
the  impetuous  charge  of  Ibrahim's  well-oiganised  ca- 
valry in  the  wide  plains  of  Khan  Yonn^  ! 

The  General-officer's  oocked-hat  and  plume  must  have 
been  "  shocking  bad "  before  their  owner,  who  never 
seems  to  have  had  the  proper  respect  for  them,  returned 
to  Jafih  from  his  vrild  expedition,  as  hungry  and  thirsty 
as  any  old  campaigner  need  be,  and  rejoiced  to  find  him- 
self once  more  at  a  convent  refbctory,  and  sitting  on  a 
ekaWf  with  his  legs  under  a  table  covered  with  a  dean 
cloth  and  the  savoury  dishes,  and  good  Cyprus  wine,  pro* 
vided  by  the  flriars,  before  him.  It  did  the  frian  and 
Turkish  oflleen  good  to  see  him  devour. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  by  onr  readen  that  Jaffh  is 
the  Joppa  of  Scripture ;  of  whieh  the  Lieutenant-Colonel 
tells  this  piquant  story : — 

One  altereoon,  whilst  smoking  a  chibouque  on  the  ter- 
race of  my  quarters,  which  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
the  harbour,  I  was  Imlled  in  a  soft,  though  northern  ac- 
cent; and  on  looking  down,  beheld  a  well-dressed  and 
pretty  European  female,  whose  origin  was  evidently  fkom 
beyond  the  Tweed,  and  who  asked  if  I "  kenned  "  the 
way  to  the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner  f 

1  replied  by  Inviting  the  lady  to  enter  my  qnarten ; 
and  after  giving  her  a  cup  of  coflbe^— though  she  had 
thrill  mannen  to  refhse  the  proffered  chibouque,— I 

learnt  that  her  name  was  Mia.  M ^  that  her  husband 

commanded  a  small  merohanft  enft  then  lying  in  the 
roadstead,  and  whilst  he  had  cone  ashore  in  quest  of 
flresh  stock,  his  better  half,— who  appeart4  in  her  own 
way  to  be  a  bit  of  a  blue-stockingr-wao  mating  the  most 
of  her  TlBiti  bj  seeing  ill  |he  "Tjops  "  of  the  pVt , 
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It  tras  tbe  frrrt  ikne  she  liad  e'er  aet  foot  in  the 
^  Land  of  th«  £iwt/'  ftud  sbo  wm  consequently  exceed- 
ingly struck  with  every thiug  she  beheld;  and  accepted, 
with  delist,  an  offer  1  made  to  get  her  introduced  into 
the  Hareem  of  mme  host,  who  happened  to  be  a  MnMul- 
man,  and  immediately  acceded  to  the  lady's  request. 

She  was  modi  pleased  with  her  noeptioa  the^  ;  aad 
it  being  the  day  when  the  public  hummauxns  [baths]  were 
appropriated  for  the  exclusive  nse  of  the  women,  she  also 
accompanied  thither  her  new  acquaintances.  After 
having  been  absent  for  a  considerable  time  she  at  last  re- 
turned,—pale,  apparently  very  much  agitated,  and,  pro- 
testing that  nothing  should  ever  induceher  to  visit  again 
su£h  a  place,  requested  I  would  send  somebody  to  ac- 
company her  to  the  boat  which  waited  at  the  pier.  I 
f^Utely  tendered  my  eerrioes ;  and,  oa  the  way,  endea- 
TOiuwd  to  find  out  what  she  had  seen  Ar  encountered  to 
discompose  her  so  very  much  ;  she,  however,  obstinately 
refused  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  only  remarking,  that 
^rfaat  she  had  there  witnessed,  and  the  shameless  man- 
ner i&  which  the  Turkish  women  had  eondaoted  them- 
mItab  towMdflhez^  was  not  to  be  recooniedyeren  to  the 
"gudeman  "  himself ; — f^m  whence  I  came  to  the  oon< 
elusion,  that,  notwithstanding  all  Russell,  in  his  account 
of  Aleppo,  avers  to  the  contrary,  Lady  Wortley  Monta- 

fue's  well-known  description  of  the  interior  of  a  female 
nmmanm  may  be  more  true  than  is  generally  imagined ; 
for  although  many  European  ladies  have  since  then  visited 
these  flkshionable  lounges  and  places  of  recreation  for 
the  fkir  sex  in  the  East,  they  may  not  have  recounted 
all  they  beheld  there  with  the  -unblushing  sincerity  and 
candour  of  our  observant  ambassadress  at  Ck)nstanti- 
nople. 

iienlenaat-Coionei  Napif r  spent  a  few  days  with  the 
TnridBh  army ;  but  of  onr  Mussulman  allies  he  is  not 
able  to  make  feivonrable  report. 

The  author  of  these  lively  ^reminiscences  proposes  to 
l^iTO  an  aceoiint  of  a  subsequent  visit  which  he  piade  to 
Bgyp^  I  end  we  neither  doubt  that  those  who  have  fbl- 
lowed  him  to  Syria  will  be  most  happy  to  meet  with  him 
again  hi  a  new  field,  nor  that  the  high  animal  spirits*and 
eordial  gaiety  which  give  a  charm  to  his  book  will 
fail  him  in  any  new  effort  to  interest  and  entertain  the 
pnblio. 

Life  in  the  Banis,  By  Sergeant-Major  Taylor,  author 
of  "  Scenes  and  Adventures  in  Affghanistan."  X^on- 
don  :  T.  C.  Newby. 

Everything  connected  with  the  wvr  in  AffghanistMi 
was  BO  interesting  in  Engird,  that  the  most  meagre  de« 
tiuls  were  eagerly  perused,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
might  proceed.  But  the  ordinary  events  of  regimental  li£» 
possess  no  snch  attr^kction;  and  the  personal  adventures 
of  the  Sergeant-Msnlor  and  his  companions^  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  nearly  bloodless  military  career  in  India,  are 
therefore  »  falling  off  from  his  naiiative  and  anecdotes 
of  the  march  to  Cabul,  and  his  descriptions  of  Dost 
Kahommed  and  Shah  Soojah.  The  best  part  of  the 
book  consists  of  the  remarks  and  fefiections  of  an  intel- 
ligent man  bred  in  the  ranks  on  the  errors  and  abuses 
of  our  military  system,  as  respects  the  condition  of  the 
private  soldier.  It  also  contains  a  few  amvsing,  and  a 
lew  tragic  and  horrible  stories,  such  as  the  experience 
of  'every  military  man  affords,  and  which  are  chiefly 

illustrative  of  the  low  morality  of  the  ranks. Father 

Mathew  had  not  been  heard  of,  when,  on  the  voyage  to 
In^a,  the  following  catastrophe  ooeuned  : — 

Afl  we  approached  Ascension  Island,  a  suicide  took 
place,  which  may  be  eited  as  a  proof  of  the  characteris- 
tic ftttdnesB  of  the  Irish  for  liquor.  A  seaman  named 
CMell,  a  fine  able-bodied  young  fellow,  having  been  re- 
primanded by  the  first  mate  for  neglect  of  duty,  turned 
ppon  him  Und  made  him  some  ineolent  anewer.    The 


cirenmstance  was  reported  to  the  eaplahi,  tad  U  «rdfl>- 
ed  the  Irishman's  gtog  to  be  stopped.  At  ei^ht  belk 
on  the  following  day,  0*Neil  attended  at  tbe  tab,  bot 
was  refused  his  usual  allowance.  jCastiog  a  eonteapta- 
One  look  on  the  male,  he  exolaimedy— **  Better  itop  ay 
irind  tiian  my  grog ;"  and  before  aay  of  as  were  tinn 
of  his  intentioii,  jumped  overboaird.  The  sea  wis  no. 
niag  high  at  the  time,  and  the  ship  was  crowded  wHh 
*  canvass.  The  o^itain  immediately  ordered  the  Teod  to 
be  put  about,  and  the  boate  to  be  loweied ;  bsteven 
exertion  to  save  the  poor  f^ow  proved  froitien,  u  h 
had  disappeared  from  view  befora  any  of  tiiese  Etepi 
could  betake. 

The  Colonel  of  the  regiment  had  taken  oni  with  Urn  a 

fine  mastiff,  which,  when  the  poor  soldiers  were  ptotisj 

under  a  tropical  sun  and  a  scanty  allowuce  of  mur, 

was  plentifully  supplied : — 

It  was  suggested  to  the  carpenter  that,  by  mkat  i 
fhbe  bottom  to  the  trough,  Neptune  might  be  ehtatcd 
of  a  portion  of  his  daily  allowance,  and  no  one  be  kbit 
the  wiser.  The  carpenter  set  to  work,  and  being  as  is- 
genious  ftUow,  goon  improved  upon  the  idea.  Seovtiy 
removing  the  trough  at  night,  he  put  a  Mee  bottoe, 
pieieed  wi^  holes,  to  it,  and  contrived  so  tint  tbe  lov^ 
•r  division  of  the  vessel  should  oommunieate,  by  s  tabp, 
with  a  huge  tin  can  which  stood  in  the  boatsvia's 
berth  below  the  level  of  the  kennel.  The  eoaseqtMfm 
was,  thai  when  the  water  was  poured  into  the  troeffa 
it  found  its  way  into  the  receptacle  prepsavdforftfttthe 
other  side  of  the  partition. 

Profiting  largely  by  this  simple  contrivance,  «e  kept 
oar  secret  closely  to  ourselveSy  though  circiuBstaB^n 
were  at  times  near  betraying  us.  We  could  bardlj  con- 
tain ourselTcs  at  hearing  the  colonePs  servant,  who  ins 
a  genuine  Patlander,  soliloquizing  day  after  day  pRtiy 
much  after  this  fashion : — 

*f  Musha,  but  youVe  the  greedy  craytnr6,Nip,  tetih 
sich  big  dlninks,  when  peer  diviis  like  us  are  dyiB^af 
drouth.  Bfay  I  be  bleesed  if  the  baste  doem't  rmt  i* 
much  up  at  a  draught  as  would  vittel  tiie  whole  ia^ 
An*  he  looks  up  at  me  for  more,  too,  as  if  he  hidDl  bd 
a  dhrop  at  all.  By  my  sowl,  but  he's  as  bad  »s  fefbcr 
Rooney,  vrho  used  to  complain,  after  his  twelfth  tiimblf'. 
that  they  had  given  him  «  glass  with  a  hole  in  tbe  bot- 
tom of  it." 

Little  did  poor  Paddy  know  liow  closely  bis  snile 
applied. 

The  dog  at  length  became  almost  rabid  for  wist  ti 
water,  and  the  colonel  grew  suspicious. 

The  dog  was  taken  care  of  by  the  doctor,  who,  if  bi 
suypeoted  the  trick,  did  not  peach.  The  ColsBeltVbi 
figures  in  the  following  dialogue,  was  not  Neptui'i 
master : — 

I  had  long  experienced  the  want  of  some  otber  k- 
sonrce  than  the  canteen  for  the  occupation  of  mj  kk^f 
hours ';  and  finding  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  other 
serieants  to  second  my  efforts,  I  determined  on  fonnisf 
a  library  for  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and  sccoi^- 
ingly  made  an  application  to  the  Colonel  for  leare  to 
write  to  London  for  books. 

The  old  martinet  stared  at  me  as  if  he  did  not  exact- 
ly comprehend  me. 

*  A  what!"  said  he. 

*  A  library.  Sir, — 9,  non-commissioned  officers  libra/r." 
'' Alibraiy  I  and  what  the  devil  do  you  want  vith  * 

library !  No,  no :  you  want  to  make  the  men  all  lis- 
yers,  and  we  have  too  many  of  them  already.  If  thic^ 
go  on  like  this,  you'll  soon  take  the  command  of  tbe  r^ 
giment  out  of  my  hands.  The  only  two  books  fit  fiir » 
soldier  are  the  Articles  of  Wa^  and  the  Bible.** 

**  Then,  Sir,  since  you'll  not  allow  us  to  hire  bwb, 
perhaps  youll  give  us  leave  to  subscribe  for»fewo«wsr 
papers." 

To  teach  you  sedition,  and  make  you  more  rebeifiosi 
than  you  are  !  May  I  ask  which  are  the  newfpifi^ 
and  the  politics  to  which  you  pin  your  fhithiseijeut* 

I  felt  the  sarcastic  tone  in  which  this  was  ottered,  t^^^ 
durst  not,  of  coarse,  make  an^  rsply,  ftirther  fbta  to  mw 
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tbat  we  wished  to  hare  the  Atlas,  Sund<iy  Timds,  and 
Weekly  Dispaieh. 

The  Colonel  hounded  from  his  chair  as  if  Btrack  by  a 
bullet  on  hearing  the  name  of  the  latter  paper^  whlefa 
about  this  time  contained  a  series  of  excellent  artieles 
on  corporal  poniehment. 

^  How  dare  yen  propose  such  a  thing  t  **  he  exclaim- 
ed, in  one  of  those  bursts  of  anger  which  rendered  him 
nnsafe  to  approach.  "  Admit  a  lying,  seditions  publica- 
tion like  that  amongst  his  Majesty's  troops  I — I'd  sooner 
cat  off  my  right  arm  first ;  and  I're  a  great  mind  to  put 
you  under  arrest  for  your  impertinence  in  eyen  naming 
It." 

"  Why,  sir,  T%e  Dtspateh  is  already  receired  in  the 
regiment  by  some  of  the  men,'' 

**  That  is  no  reason  why  I  should  allow  the  eyil  to 
spread  farther.  Once  for  all  I  tell  yon  that  I  am  not 
one  of  your  **  march  of  intelligence  "  men.  I  neyer 
knew  a  good  soldier  yet  who  was  fond  of  your  trashy 
books  or  seditious  newspapers ;  and  I  shall  not  be  the 
first  to  introduce  such  a  bad  precedent  into  the  serrioe." 

There  is  i^  horrible  story  told  of  an  officeri  who  fell  a 
notim  to  native  reYenge,proToked  by  his  injastico  and  in- 
solent outrago  of  paternal  feelingi.^-«-— The  sapamtitions 
power  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  oyer  those  who 
bare  been  bred  in  it  from  childhood,  is  exemplified  in  this 
next  anecdote.  Cholera  bad,  at  this  time,  broken  out  in 
the  ngtmest;  and  the  Sefgeant-Major  had  the  ehatgeof 
some  oi  the  sick.    He  relates : — 

On  making  a  round  of  the  patients  entrusted  to  my 
charge,  I  was  struck  by  the  appearauce  of  a  young  man 
named  Whelan,  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  had  been 
counted  one  of  the  finest  men  in  the  regiment,  his  figure 
being  a  model  of  manly  b^uty,  and  his  strength  Hercu- 
lean. He  was  eyidently  near  his  end;  and  J  ivas  struck 
bj  the  wild  and  horrified  expression  which  Ut  up  bis 
ghastly  features. 

**  Whelan,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  I,  ^is  there  ^y thing 
I  can  do  for  you  f " 

**  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  my  hand  with  a  frenzied 
grasp;  *^you  can  get  me  a  priest.  For  the  loye  of  God 
fetch  him  instantly;  fbr  there  is  something  on  my  mind 
whidi  I  wish  to  confess  befere  I  die." 

**  I  fear  it  will  not  bo  in  my  power  to  comply  with 
your  request,  as  there  is  no  Catholic  priest  to  be  had 
here.  The  Rey.  Mr.  Payne,  who  is  now  in  the  other 
ward,  will,  howeyer,  pray  ynth  you  should  you  desire  it." 

^  No  I  no  I  not  fax  the  world,"  seveamed  the  dying 
man;  **  do  yon  thi|ik  I  want  to  tnm  heretic  I  The  priest 
—the  priest — as  quick  as  you  can,  or  it  will  be  too  late." 

Haying  pacified  him  by  promising  I  would  endeayoor 
to  procure  one,  I  left  him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  sought 
out  Mr.  Payne.  Haying  called  him  aside,  I  communi- 
cated to  him  my  suspicions  tbat  Whelan  had  something 
of  a  startling  nature  to  disclose;  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  as  the  dying  man  was  a  Catholic,  I  was  afraid 
he  would  not  accept  his  services. 

The  clergyman  appeared  struck  with  what  I  told  him, 
and  hastening  to  Whelan's  bed,  began  to  impress  upon 
him  mildly  the  necessity  of  preparing  himself  like  a 
Christian  for  the  solemn  change  that  was  about  to  take 
place ;  when  the  wretched  man  exclaimed,  with  a  ter- 
rific oath,  "  that  no  Protestant  parson  should  come  near 
him."  Mr.  Payne  endeayoured  to  reason  him  out  of 
this  resolution,  but  finding  it  in  yain,  yrithdrew. 

This  wretched  man  was,  at  last,  persuaded  to  relieye  his 
mind  by  confessing  his  crime  to  Mr.  Taylor,  who  adminis- 
tered all  the  well-grounded  spiritual  consolation  that  any 
priest  could  have  ofiSered.  The  dying  man  had  murdered 
bis  rival  in  the  afiections  (»f  a  young  woman  in  the  south 
of  Ireland;  and  the  murder  luat  more  heavily  on  bis  mind 
4baa  the  save  awftileiime  appears  to  do  on  too  many  of 
his  countrymen. 

The  abuses  in  the  aimy  are  illustrated  by  a  variety 
of  anecdotes,  all  showing  bow  entirely  the  soldier  lies 
»t  the  caprice  or  mercy  of  his  superiors  of  every  grade. 


Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  forms  of  government 
elsewhere,  in  the  army  the  laws  are  certainly  of  moch 
less  consequence  than  the  character  and  disposition  of 
their  administiaters.  In  speakhig  of  the  restrictions  te 
prevent  intemperance,  and  of  the  canteen  regulsAioBs> 
the  Sergeant-Major  remarks  : — 

To  most  persons  unaeqaainted  vrith  tiie  country,  the 
assertion  will  no  doubt  appear  stratage,  that  the  restrict 
tions  imposed  by  the  authorities  on  the  quantity  of  li- 
quor allowed  to  eaeh  individual,  and  tiie  time  at  which 
it  is  to  be  served  out,  are  calculated  to  produce  an  effect 
directly  contrary  to  that  which  is  intended.  Such  is, 
however,  my  firm  belief;  and  if  my  readers  vrill  bestow  a 
few  minutes'  patient  attention  on  the  subject,  they  will, 
periiaps,  oiHUBur  vith  me  in  opinion. 

Equal,  if  not  superior  in  physical  organisation  to  the 
troops  of  almost  every  other  country,  it  has  often  been 
demanded  why  the  soldiery  of  Great  Britain  stand  so 
much  lower  in  the  social  scale !  The  answer  is  a  simple 
one, — because  the  whole  scope  and  tendency  of  military 
legiBlation  is  calculated  to  degrade  the  soldier  in  his 
own  estimation,  and  to  leave  his  moral  feelings  no  room 
for  play.  He  is  regarded  as  a  mere  animal  endowed 
only  with  brute  instincts;  and  the  consciousness  of  this 
humiliating  fact  lowers  many  a  highly-gifted  and  sensi- 
tive mind  to  the  common  level.  Once  a  man's  sense  of 
moral  responsibility  is  destroyed,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  he  irill  beoome  either  a  good  soldier  or  a  useful 
eitiaen«  The  motives  that  incite  other  men  to  exertion, 
and  the  feeling  of  self-respect  which  prevents  them  from 
yielding  to  tenAptation,  are  wanting  in  his  case ;  for  it 
seems  the  policy  of  the  military  code  not  to  encourage 
anything  which  might  develop  his  better  instincts  or  ele* 
vate  his  mental  (kculties.  Dealing  with  the  material  of 
which  the  mass  is  composed  as  brute  matter,  the  agency 
by  which  it  is  shaped  and  feshioned  into  the  automaton 
form,  dignified  yriii  the  name  of  soldier,  is  of  correspond- 
ing harshness  and  severity.  Penal  regulations  and  re- 
strictions greet  the  unfortunate  tyro  at  every  side,  and 
the  few  indulgences  that  his  hard  lot  admits  of  are  vratched 
and  curtailed  at  the  pleasure  of  his  superiors.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  he  should  feel  a  sort  of 
savage  gratification  at  breaking  through  restraints  which 
those  in  authority  do  not  impose  on  their  own  conduct, 
and  which  savour  of  unnecessary  despotism.  Hatred  of 
oppression  seems  a  principle  implanted  in  our  nature ; 
and  to  this  impnlse,  rather  than  to  any  real  passion  for 
th#  vice  prohibited,  may  be  traced  much  of  the  evil  oont- 
plained  of. 

Wives  are  generally  heard  to  say  that  if  their  hus- 
bands must  get  drunk,  they  would  be  far  more  satisfied 
if  they  would  indulge  at  home,  for  then  they  would  be 
Mb  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  If  oor  military 
rulers  would  only  condescend  to  borrow  a  hint  from 
female  tactics,  they  would  find  their  task  a  much  easier 
one;  and  those  over  whom  they  are  placed  would  reap 
incalculable  benefits  frrom  the  change.  In  ciril  legisla- 
tion prevention  is  held  to  be  better  thui  punishment; 
and  it  baa  tiie  additional  recommendation  of  being  more 
mer<^ul  towards  those  likely  to  infringe  its  rules. 

Intemperance  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  every  vice  in 
the  Anglo-Indian  army,  and  seems  as  often  the  cause  of 
the  excessive  mortality  as  the  enervating  climate. 

8ugg€$tiontfor  ike  Improvement  of  our  Toicntand  Houhu 
By  T.  J.  Maslen,  Esq.,  many  years  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  Army.    Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
Mr.  Maslen  must  have  been  a  martinet,  if  not  a  des- 
pot, vfhile  in  the  service.    The  dogmatic  way  in  which 
he  lays  down  the  law,  and  goes  right  up  to,  and  through 
his  object,  is  quite  edifying.    The  object  is,  however,  in 
general,  a  good  and  desirable  one.  As  a  critic  on  townsy 
streets,  and  houses,  he  is  severe  ;  but  as  an  improver,  he 
goes  slashingly  to  work,  pushing  aside  every  impediment 
tbat  oS'ers,as  if  he  were  astride  an  elephant,or  the  Colossua 
of  some  huge  Bteam*engine.    He  has  concerted  plans  for 
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improving  the  street,  abd  domosiic  architectare  of  Lon- 
dou,  Yurky  LeeUa,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other 
townSy  and  given  the  details ;  and  many  of  his  ideas  are 
really  good,  and  many  more  magnifloeni.  He  will  not 
listen  to  the  word  impracticable.  Of  his  schemes,  he 
modestly  says  :  — 

As  for  my  humble  suggestions,  let  any  map-maker 
take  « large  map  of  London,  and  draw  upon  it  all  the 
improvements  I  have  herein  proposed,  not  omitting  one, 
and  I  would  venture  a  trifling  odds,  that  people  will 
say  that  London  will  be  the  most  magnificent  city  in 
the  world,  if  they  are  idl  accomplished :  and  what 
would  be  worth  all  the  rest,  it  would  greatly  stimulate 
the  London  shop  trade,  give  extensive  employment  to 
tA\  the  labouring  classes  of  the  metropolis,  and  benefit 
the  revenue  by  two  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

Mr.  Maslen  was  grievously  disappointed,  and  eren 
ugry,  to  find  York  so  shabby  a  city,  as  he  had  formed 
magnificent  ideas  of  it.  He,  however,  does  his  best  to 
improve  its  condition.  He  knocks  away  many  streets 
and  lanes,  forms  a  new  ground-plan,  surrounds  the  whole 
city  with  a  polygon  of  straight  lines  of  houses  in  the  form 
of  defensive  walls  and  towers — of  which  the  Cathedral  is 
to  be  the  centre — all  the  houses  fh>nting  to  the  Minster, 
battlemented,  and  without  windows  to  the  country. 
**  These  lines  of  castles,  fictitious  though  they  be,  would 
look  well ;  and  time  would  give  them  that  venerable  ap- 
pearance of  antiquity,  which  is  so  romantic."  With 
equal  ease  he  plants  a  University  at  York,  and  im- 
proves the  architecture  of  the  Minster  Tower  ;  widens 
streets,  broadens  and  builds  bridges,  forms  a  cemetery 
and  an  aristocratic  quarter,  pulls  down  the  theatre,  abol- 
ishes the  races,  and  banishes  the  Musical  Festival  from 
the  Cathedral,  which  he  thinks  it  pollutes.  In  short, 
this  gentleman,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
spurs  his  hobby  so  hard,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  hold 
on  behind  him.  He  has,  however,  such  good,  sound 
ideas  of  sewerage,  and  the  draining  of  houses,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  accommodation  required  for  comfort  by 
the  poorest  individual  in  civilized  society,  that  one  could 
wish  he  had  the  power  to  carry  out  many  of  his  schemes, 
albeit  private  rights  might  be  occasionally  infringed. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  style,  and  of  the  good  sense  of  Mr. 
Maslen's  lucubrations,  we  quote  some  of  his  remarks  on 
the  Buildings  Regulation  BilL  With  all  the  Englishman's 
Attachment  to  his  separate  dwelling,  **  liis  castle,'* — ^his 
pig-stye,  too  often, — there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
huge,  substantially-bnilt  piles  of  the  continental  cities, 
and  of  the  towns  of  Scotland,  which  are  divided  into  nu- 
merous teparaU  lodgings;  which  are,  in  fact,  streets  on 
the  perpendicular  instead  of  the  horizontal  line,  the 
stair  forming  the  troUoir — must  afford  warmer,  drier, 
and  better-ventilated  dwellings. 

**  It  is  to  the  circumstance  of  the  working  classes  re- 
siding in  BtpanUe  dtoeUing»,  that  their  superior  health 
and  deauliness  is  to  be  attributed."  Separate  dwellings ! 
Why,  what  stupidity  I  Cannot  poor  people  live  in  se- 
parate houses  in  wide  streets  as  well  as  in  courts  and 
alleys! 

As  to  the  assertion  that  the  cleanliness  and  healthi- 
ness of  a  town  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fkct  of  the 
poorer  classes  living  in  separate  houses, — it  may  partly 
be  so  in  Birmingham,  but  it  is  a  consequence  that  does 
not  always  follow ;  witness  the  filthy  separate  houses  of 
some  other  manufacturing  towns,  Leeds  for  Instance : 
here  may  be  seen  a  thousand  fkmilies  living  in  separate 
houses,  and  the  most  part  of  them  up  to  their  ears  in  filth. 
Courts  and  alleys  are  more  liable  to  disease  from  impu- 
rity of  air,  and  the  crowding  of  poor  people  together, 
than  open  wide  streets.  Birmingham  is  certainly  a  cleao 
towoi  eoptidering  what  mftoufactures  ^r^  earned  on 


there;  .  .  .  but  it  Is  owing totbecireBm.«UBee«r 
Birmingham  being  seated  on  a  sleep  lull|  and  eTerj 
heavy  shower  of  rain  washes  it  as  dean  u  if  Heradfa 
himself  had  been  employed  on  the  mighty  task. 

But  I  shall  bring  proofs  that  living  in  sepantehooKi 
has  nothing  to  do  with  cleanliness.  My  proofe  skUVe 
drawn  from  no  less  a  city  than  the  capitid  of  Fimce.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  FVench  are  not  over  eletnlj  in  tbeir 
habits ;  and  yet  in  that  city  there  are  thoosuds  of  honxi 
seven  and  eight  storeys  high^  with  a  different  &iiily  ct 
each  fioor.  I  resided  in  a  house  of  this  height,  foil  of 
families  ttom  top  to  bottom.  Each  floor  comista  of  a 
complete  house, — say,  one  or  two  sitting-roons,  diaiig* 
room,  bed-rooms,  and  closets,  with  a  ealnnd  d'amau. 
The  bed-rooms  are  paved  with  tiles,  as  are  isMt  of  tke 
upper  staircases,  so  that  fire  is  impossible.  The  rooBi 
are  lively  and  delightful,  owing  to  their  having  so  nuj 
handsome  windows.  UiuTortunately  water  is  not  liid  oi 
by  pipes,  so  that  people  have  to  fetch  from  the  fou- 
tains ;  but  then  there  is  a  small  cistern  fixed  outside  om 
window  on  each  floor,  with  a  large  pipe  to  the  grooBd 
outside,  into  which  all  the  slop  and  wash-water  id  poa^ 
ed,  which  saves  servants  and  poor  people  ftea  a  grul 
deal  of  running  up.  and  down  stairs.  The  hosae  I  was 
in,  (notwithstanding  the  number  of  its  innatci,)  wti  u 
clean  as  a  new  pin.  I  think  it  was  washed  ever;  dsj. 
I  also  visited  at  a  house  where  the  fkmily  lived  in  the 
roof,  they  being  in  rather  humble  circumstances.  I  had 
to  ascend  about  seven  flights  of  stairs,  and  esiioHtj  ii* 
duced  me  to  count  the  steps.  Theyamooatediooee 
hundred  and  twelve,  and  pretty  deep  ones  too;  ud  I 
can  assure  the  reader  it  was  capital  exercise  for  la 
asthmatic  to  mount  them ; — and  yet  the  fkmily  had  a 
nice  clean  healthy  nest  at  tiie  top  of  the  house,  sod  vm 
the  picture  of  health  themselves. 

I  never  wish  to  see  the  English  people  lire  is  hoeses 
with  more  than  four  or  five  storeys ;  yetiftiieydid,! 
am  persuaded  it  would  make  all  our  citiei  aad  tovai 
incomparably  more  compact,  and  very  much  more  beai- 
tifVil.  I,  however,  succumb  to  the  old  custom  of  sepanU 
dwellings ;  but  I  deny  that  it  is  the  cause  of  more  health 
or  more  cleanliness. 

We  wish  we  could  quote,  for  their  utility,  Ur.Utf* 
len's  regulations  for  the  size  of  rooms,  windowi,  deofs 
the  height  of  stair-steps,  and  the  mode  of  heatiBgiad 
ventilating  houses,  or,  for  their  magnificence,  one  if  his 
grand  wholesale  building  schemes, 
Rmim  and  Old  Trtet,  ameiaUd  wiA  MmanUt  Eiak 

in  Englitk  Hi$Uny.    By  Mary  Roberts.    Witkllhe- 

trations  from  Designs  by  Gilbert,  engraved  by  I^>lkiri 

London  :  Harvey  &  Darton. 

Does  not  this  title  give  promise  of  a  delightfoi  book, 
of  one  redolent  of  the  green  wood,  and  of  nil  that  ii 
poetical  and  chivalrous  in  the  olden  tine  f  And  th* 
book  richly  redeems  the  promise  of  its  title.  Rm  ^ 
flrst  is  Mdhkam  CouH^  in  Gloucestershire ;  as  it  mi^ 
have  been  seen,  when  surrounded  by  its  aDcient  fore^ 
the  huts  of  the  Britons  skirting  the  margin,  and  the 
Roman  settlements  in  the  vale  ;— or  as  it  wisduingthe 
pageants  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Richard  II.  wiih 
Ann  of  Luxemberg;  or,  later  still,  when  the  masnwoii 
pile  seen  in  the  plate,  was  the  residence  of  the  Tjwiaks 
A  Yew-Tree  in  Stinchcombe  Wood,  once  alforded  iheb^' 
to  a  Tyndale  when  hotly  pursued  by  his  eaesues,  and  it 
stands  there  still  when  all  around  is  changed. 

Around  it  are  the  remains  of  the  old  fbrest,  sod  beside 
it  the  wild  common,  with  Its  thyme  and  flowen  anoai 
the  grass.  All  else  has  changed  since  the  days  wke 
the  noble  ancestor  of  him  who  fled  fbr  reftf*  ^^ 
ample  branches  of  the  yew,  first  landed  on  the  &p* 
CM^.  Neither  is  the  surrounding  ooonln  «ach  tf  >^ 
was,  in  the  days  of  Richard.  The  castles  of  BereisM 
of  Brimsfield,  and  Dursley,  whose  tunets  weif  eees  n 
ancient  times  from  tb?  summits  <^  tiie  bill,  tie  ftlli»<» 
dfcay;  and  ifisteid  of  these,  nradtp  d«eiliii|*r  vm 
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parks  and  gardens,  (ttmB  and  cotta^,  overspread  the 
eountiy.  The  eheexibl  fium-honse  with  its  lofty  rookery, 
and  wide  urable  or  ploughed  fields,  with  low  fences  or 
gray  stone  wiUls,  are  prominent  features  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  landscape ;  as  also  well-timbered  Tillages, 
occasional  heaths,  and  tufted  woods,  or  rather  groves. 
At  the  end  of  summer,  the  strong  colours  of  the  yellow 
wheat  and  glaring  poppy  are  finely  contrasted  with  the 
dark  hue  of  the  woods ;  that  hue  which  becomes  deeper 
and  more  sombre,  till  the  night-dews  have  done  their 
woric,  and  the  autumnal  winds  begin  to  blow,  and  the 
dark  green  leayes  are  suddenly  invested  with  a  splendid 
variety  of  tints,  from  bright-yellow  to  the  deepest  orpi- 
meat 

On  the  verge  of  the  old  forest  extend  rural  villages 
and  fertile  meadows,  high-aspiring  elms,  shallow  brooks, 
and  wooden  bridges,  crowding  cottages,  and  green  lanes, 
with  here  and  there  a  church-spire,  or  gray  tower  rising 
among  the  trees.  Gentle  swells  and  hollows,  where 
sheep  pasture  on  the  green  sward,  are  seen  in  another 
portion  of  the  landscape,  with  apple-orchards  and  small 
enclosures ;  but  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn  the  coun- 
try assumes  a  diflforent  aspect.  Its  general  characteris- 
tics are  breaks  of  lawn  and  thicket,  with  groves  and 
stnnted  pollards,  all  footed  and  entangled  with  briars 
and  creeping  plants. 

A  dilapidated  court-house,  oyerruawith  ivy,  and  near 
it  an  aged  church,  may  be  seen  by  him  who  knows  their 
locality,  ftom  the  summit  of  Stinchoombe  hill.  The 
church  is  the  waymark,  for  the  walls  of  the  old  court  are 
low;  and  it  is  only  when  the  wind  favours  the  sight  of 
them,  by  caasing  the  brandies  of  near  trees  to  bend  be- 
neath its  sway,  that  even  the  church-tower  can  be  dis- 
cerned among  the  young  green  foliage  of  the  spring. 
The  gardens  of  the  once  stately  mansion  are  gone  to  de- 
cay, or  else,  being  overgrown  with  grass,  are  fed  upon 
by  cattle ;  the  windows  were  broken  by  the  fierceness  of 
the  flames  when  it  was  set  on  fire ;  and  though  strong 
walls,  still  standing,  tell  of  what  has  been,  not  a  trace 
remains  of  the  great  oriel  window,  and  the  roof  has  long 
been  gone.  He  who  wishes  to  trace  the  former  extent 
of  the  building  may  just  discover  the  foundations  in  some 
parts ;  but  in  others,  not  even  a  few  scattered  stones, 
sunk  deep  ia  the  untrodden  grass,  would  reveal  that  a 
mansion  had  stood  there. 

Yet  Nibiey  Court  onoe  oocupied  that  spot;  there  a 
happy  farail  J  dwelt,  and  busy  scenes  went  on— the  sports 
of  childhood,  and  the  daily  incidents  of  domestic  life. 
There  my  ancestors  resided.  But  all  are  gone;  and 
Bcarcdy-disoovered  ruins,  which,  as  regard  all  grandeur 
of  appearance,  might  have  belonged  to  a  bam  or  an  out- 
honse,  alone  remain.  The  yew-tree  still  lives;  but  that 
also  betokens  the  lapse  of  time. 

Our  readers  may  now  guess  how  Mary  Roberts  de- 
scribes scenery  and  expatiates  on  her  favourite  themes. 
Bradffate  Paiate  is  her  next  ruin,  and  the  gentle  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  whose  birth-place  was  this  spot,  her  heroine; 
and  then  we  have  Giendour't  Odk—aiiat  the  Oak  of 
Chertsey,  and  the  Yew  Treet  o/Skelldale,  when  in  their 
prime,  while  the  monks  of  Skelldale  were,  five  hundred 
years  ago,  copying  and  illuminating  manuscripts  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Has  any  one,  by  the  way,— any 
lover  of  hoar  eld  in  trees,  ever  heard  of  the  Yews  of  Hang- 
ing Shaw  in  Yarrow  t — as  noble  specimens — though  now 
in  picturesque  and  quaint  decay— as  ever  lent  weapon 
to  English  bowman.  But  what  are  all  these  to  Ho- 
weU  Sde'B  hkuied  Oaky  and  the  great  Cke^nui  of 
7orttpor«4,  under  which  the  deer  may  have  lain,  or 
herds  of  wild  hogs  pastured  and  gathered  kernels,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Ji^.  Then  we  have  the  Nut-tree  of 
Fair  Roaaaond's  grave,  and  Wallaee'i  Oaks  of  Ellerslie 
and  the  Iterwood.  Inspiring  tales  are  told  of  each  of 
these  Memoriil  Trees;  but  we  pass  them  all  for  the 
Gospel-tree,  and  the  age  of  the  Great  Alfred,  who  first 
divided  the  land  into  counties  and  parishes;  the  marking 
the  botittd»ried  of  whicbi  and  a  cubtom  lik^  ouq  still  kept 


alive  in  some  partfe  of  Scotland,  and  called  riding  the 

marches,  brought  a  season  of  annual  festivity  to 

The  inhabitants,  who  went  round  them  every  year, 
and  stopped  at  certain  spots,  where  different  ceremonies 
were  peiformed,  in  order  that  the  localities  might  be  im- 
pressed on  the  memory  of  the  young,  as  they  were  at- 
tested by  the  recollections  of  the  old.  Rogation  week, 
or  one  of  the  three  days  before  Holy  Thursday,  the  feast 
of  our  Lord's  ascension,  was  selected  for  the  purpose,  at 
which  time  the  minister  of  the  parish,  accompanied  by 
his  churchwardens  and  chief  parishioners,  went  round 
the  boundaries,  and  stopped  at  remarkable  spots  and 
trees,  where  he  recited  passages  in  the  gospels,  and  im- 
plored the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  beseeching  Him  to  preserve  the  rights  and  pro- 
perties of  the  ii^bitants,  and  to  keep  them  in  safety. 
Many  a  memorial-tree,  thus  honoured,  carried  down  thcr 
recollection  of  bygone  days  to  the  men  of  other  genera- 
tions; and  among  these  the  gospel-beech,  which  stood  at 
a  short  distance  firom  an  ancient  Saxon  town,  among  the 
beautiful  beech  woods  of  Gloucestershire,  recalled  to 
mind  that  ages  must  have  passed  since  that  ftiling  tree 
shadowed  with  its  ample  foliage  the  earth  beneath.  Now 
time-worn  and  riven,  hollow,  too,  yet  throwing  out  green 
leaves  in  the  spring,  it  marked  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  parish,  in  its  retired  coppice  on  the  rugged  side  of  a 
wild  common;  while  beside  it  a  stream  gushed  forth,  and 
went  leaping  and  sparkling  into  the  vale  below.  A  va- 
riety of  flowers  grew  round  the  well-head  of  the  stream 
— the  primrose  and  the  snowdrop,  the  yellow  daffodil 
and  violet, — all  young,  and  fresh,  and  lovely,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  the  time-worn  tree.  There  stood  the  pari- 
shioners, in  their  doublets,  with  heads  uncovered,  while 
the  priest  recited  a  few  appropriate  sentenoes  firom  that 
holy  book  in  which  he  loved  to  instruct  them.  Playful 
children,  too,  were  there,  young  men  and  maidens ;  fbr 
on  such  occasions  most  of  the  parishioners  trooped  forth, 
some  because  they  loved  their  pastor,  and  were  glad  tO; 
hear  the  sacred  words  that  proceeded  from  his  lips ; 
others  because  the  walk  was  pleasant,  and  to  gather  the 
early  flowers  of  the  year.  This  custcmi,  itself  of  great 
antiquity,  was  conjectured  to  be  derived  from  the  Pagan 
feast  of  Terminalia,  the  fabled  guardian  of  fields  and 
landmarks,  and  the  promoter  of  good  feUowship  among 
men.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Christians  during  a  period 
of  calamity  and  death;  and  now  a  gospel-tree  or  stone, 
stands  as  a  memorial  in  almost  every  parish.  The  site 
was  duly  visited  from  year  to  year,  and  the  doing  so  was 
attended  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest. 

We  need  surely  say  no  more  of  this  elegant  and  in- 
teresting volume.  Those  fit  to  appreciate  it,  must  do  so 
already. 

Jamaica  in  iu  Pad  and  Ptetent  SMe,  By  James  M. 
Phillipo,  Twenty  ye^rs  a  Baptist  Missionary  in  that 
Island.    London  :  John  Snow. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  pMire  of  Jamaica 
should  be  wholly  untinged  by  the  views  «id  feelings  of 
the  anther.  It  is,  however,  we  should  imagine,  tolerably 
ihir ;  and  the  account  which  it  gives  of  Iha  pnMBt  and  the 
improving  condition  of  the  Black  population  is  extremely 
gratifying.  Great  moral  improvement  is,  indeed,  visible 
among  every  class  and  complexion  in  Jamaica.  The 
examples  of  tlie  late  Governors,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo 
and  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  have  raised  the  moral  tone  of 
society  in  the  Island.  When,  in  addition  to  the  eomfbrt- 
able  articles  of  ftimiture,  which  many  of  the  negro 
labourers  now  possess,  they  come  to  have  a  few  select 
volumes  on  a  hanging  dielf,  this  History  of  their  degrada- 
tion and  emancipation  cannot  fail  to  form  a  part  of  their 
collection  ;  for  the  book  is  principally  Jaasaica  Past  and 
Present  as  relates  to  the  negroes.  As  brief  speeimens 
of  the  work,  we  select  a  few  passages  : — 

CONDITION  OP  itRono  LABOCnEmS. 

Ill  no  re.si^ect  du  llieue  now  differ  from  ihe  middltug 
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•ad  lowtf  oUmms  of  tndMMtti  and  otlMn  ia  Bnglaad. 
Their  eyes  haT«  long  boon  opon  to  tho  diifgnoo  nnd  sin 
of  ooncubinftge,  and  marriage  among  them  has  become 
common.  Tne  efe  of  the  Christian  is  now  delif hted, 
especially  on  the  Sabbath,  by  the  spectacle  of  multitudes 
of  these  classes  with  their  &milies  walking  to  and  from 
the  house  of  God  in  company. 

As  in  eyety  other  community,  some  may  lire  together 
unhappily,  or  may  Tiolate  the  sacred  compact;  but  with 
the  great  majority  it  is  otherwise.  None  oan  be  better 
husbands,  better  wives,  more  affectionate  parents,  or 
better  members  of  ciyil  society.  Nor  are  any  people  in 
general  better  diq^sed  towards  the  great  subject  of  re- 
ligion. 

NEGBO  WOMEIY. 

No  women  in  the  world  ean  powooi  more  of  gemtfara 
kindaeeo  than  the  black  females  of  Jamaica.  To  a 
BiraDger  arrested  by  siekness  on  tho  road,  and  naablo  to 
proceed,  none  would  moio  tenderiy  act  tiio  part  of  the 
good  Samaritan.  If  benighted,  no  more  ftiendly  toico 
eould  inrito  them  to  a  eheltor  till  the  morning  dawn  ap- 
peared^-HM>  Ikoe  could  beam  with  greater  tenderness  and 
hospitality,  and  no  generosity  could  be  more  abundantly 
displayed  in  proriding  for  his  refreshment  and  repose. 

Once  when  passing  through  a  Maroon  town,  parehed 
with  thirst,  and  exhausted  with  fktigue,  the  writer 
eallod  at  one  of  thoir  huts,  and  reqneeted  a  draufffal  of 
water;  and  he  will  never  forgot  tho  tendemMS  and  ooih 
passion  with  which  ho  was  nsTeyod  by  the  inmalee, 
the  eameetnosB  with  which  they  epraag  fbrward  to  hold 
his  horse,  or  the  eloqnenee  witii  which  they  urged  him 
into  their  elean  and  comfortable  apartment  Sueh  wao 
the  pleaonrs  which  hie  aequiesconee  affbrdOd  them,  that 
it  was  with  diAouHy  ho  oonld  deter  ttie  ikadly  ftvtt  en- 
dearouring  to  lay  alosoet  tho  whole  ▼illage  under  con- 
tribution for  his  refroshmont.  HaTing  a  long  jonney 
before  him,  be  remained  but  a  few  minutes,  and  departed 
amidst  their  load  and  repeated  benediction«. 

On  another  occasion,  when  traToUing  among  tho 
mountalni,  tho  author  was  altaokod  with  ftfrer ;  and 
the  symptoms  inoreaslng,  so  as  to  render  him  unable  to 
proceed,  he  turned  his  horse's  bead  towards  a  decent* 
looking  residence,  which  ho  soon  found  was  occupied  by 
a  fomUy  of  cdoor.  Here  he  w»  reeogniaed ;  and  ta 
angel  eoold  scarooly  hate  been  more  welcome.  Hm 
house  was  cheerless ;  but  he  was  pnt  in  the  best  apirt- 
ment ;  the  cleanest  and  beet  covering  the  eottage  conld 
aiford  was  spread  fbt  his  repose ;  while  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood  seemed  to  bo  employed  in 
acts  of  kindness  for  his  reoorery.  Some  gathered  medi- 
cinal herbs ;  others  were  sent  in  diiforent  directions  for 
medicinal  ingredients ;  and  while  some  prepared  them, 
others  applied  leaves  to  his  oppressed  and  burning  head, 
the  seat  of  the  disorder.  On  his  restoration  to  reason, 
(for  he  had  been  delirious,)  the  patient  found  himself 
surrounded  by  an  immense  crowd ;  some  of  whom  were 
pitying  him,  some  expressing  their  hopes  that  Misses 
would  not  hear  of  it|  and  o&eis  pn^iag  oanwatly  for 
his  restoration. 

CI.UUUON  Town. 

This  township  is  boautifolly  sftuatod  in  tho  oontre  of 
a  long  Talley  or  glade,  formed  by  two  ranges  of  moan* 
tains,  rearing  their  summits  to  ike  clouds,  and  nearly 
meeting  at  their  base.  Beheld  from  a  mountain  pass 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  settlement,  two  or  three 
sugar  estates  are  yisible  in  the  distance  ;  and  beyond 
them,  by  an  accommodation  of  the  forsgronnd  to  avoid 
obstruction  ft«m  tho  trees  whiek  are  in  process  of  being 
cleared  awav,  are  seen  the  towns  of  Kingston  and  Port 
Koyal ;  whilst,  as  an  additional  element  of  interest  and 
beauty  in  the  picture,  the  ports  disclose  their  shipping, 
and  the  harbour  the  small  craft,  that  are  perpetual^ 
skisuning  to  and  fto  over  its  snifooo^  with  now  and  then 
a  merchantman  or  man-of-war  homeward  or  ontwavd 
bound. 

The  settlement  is  already  of  considerable  extent,  and 
is  gradually  increasing.  Tlie  cottages  are  of  comfortable 
size,  containing  about  three  rooms  each,  and  are  very 
substantially  bnilt.     The  to¥mship  contains  at  present 


bat  thrsa  principal  stfoots,  one  of  vUeh^by  ttiB|^k 
its  oontre,  is  divided  into  two,  named  Victcris  ind 
Albert.  Along  these,  leaving  a  piece  of  psiokpaaA 
in  front,  tho  cottages afo  xaaged  on  eLther  adc,atcfnl 
distanoos. 

The  interesting  ceremony  of  opei^  the  tsimUp 
took  place  on  tho  12th  day  of  May,  1842.  AcsmM» 
able  number  of  people  were  attracted  by  the  oooms  ; 
and  as  its  principal  objects  were  to  sscnrs  sa  syporti- 
nity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  administering  sdrifie, 
accommodation  for  a  large  anditory  had  been  pnuM 
beneath  a  dneter  of  old  foresMrsos^  on  the  Mankis* 
side,  and  in  a  aitnatien  which  ooiamaadfl<l  a  view  of  tb 
whole  settlement.  It  was  a  most  romantic  spoMk 
mountains  forming  an  amphithoatre,  ceveicd  wUb  tnn 
and  shrubs  of  varied  foliage  and  beauty,  airmti^g  tk 
olonds  aa  they  floated  along  the  sky, 

**  With  thicket  overgtowa,  |f  etesgas  sad  iHId, 

Access  deaied,  and  ovwhcad  op  grcw 

lasaperftble  heiahts  of  loftiasl  slade^ 

Cedar  and  braauiiog  palm  C* 

whilst  thour  ados,  and  tho  oxtendod  and  lofilynOif 
below,  pffoaented  in  beautiliil  contrast  a  garim  i»- 
olanned  from  tho  vride  waste  around  by  the  irtsrf 
peaoefiil  industry. 

In  consequence  of  the  reveiberatioa  of  leasd  ilaig 
the  narrew  defile  whfeh  tiie  iowuMp  oecapiM,  a  i)Mt 
ofthevoieo  waa  aU  thai  was  nassmsryte  aHmtttto 
oompany  to  tho  ^boo  of  meetittg.  Aeeordtaglj,  it  lb 
appointed  hour,  tho  words,  **Oom9  to  ptayen,''  btiaf 
vodfhrated  two  or  three  times  by  one  of  the  mostntirt 
and  active  of  the  villagers,  who  aacended  the  tanudt  rf 
a  detaehad  hill  for  tho  purpose,  every  individnsl  ii  ft* 
sottloment  was  seen  wending  hia  way  to  this  rani  «B^ 
tnary;  the agod and iafifn  tapporting thsiawlf is <m % 
stalls  and  others  moK  vigonsna  dimMng  the  sisep  smUi 
with  quick  and  eager  ai^ :  all,  at  tho  same  tiist,  viik 
comrtonaaeoa  thai  betokened  tho  pleasure  which  nch  e 
suannona  had  ereatod. 

Tho  pn^  waa  a  rado  t$hUf  eovwsd  iMavIM 
doth,  and  sitaatod  ohoo  t*  tho  hngo  trunk  of  cat  efiki 
group  of  trsoa  already  mentioned.  Tho  hsaren  «ef* 
sealed  almost  in  eondcircloa  on  planknailxed  teipngMi 
planed  in  ths  gionnd,  bowatk  tho  shade  of  ilt«Me- 
spread  branches,  altogether  preoOBlIng  ft  most  novel  as< 


The  writer  eoauneaoad  the  eervioea,  asd  delinred  n 
addreaa  aantaining,  aa  is  nsual  on  aneh  oeeaeeai,  adtkt 
on  tho  ankgeet  of  personal  and  niaitiva  dnttesi 

T6  oftiB  long  aecustomed  to  the  negro  jargon,  tiie  r- 
Ilgious  dialogues  which  Mr.  PhUIipo  has  giTen  it  |rat 
length,  may  not  sound  so  incongruously  as  they  do  to 
ours  ;  but  wo  camot  help  tiiiniring  thej  ai«  i^jndidiw 
and  in  bad  taate  ;  and  that,  though  for  fkoa  the  writn 
meaning  any  such  thing,  they  will  bo  preaoaaeed  ine* 
verentt  nay^  almost  prolkne. 

From  some  of  the  statements  here  given  of  the  «- 
versatlons  of  ths  minioters  with  tho  igaorant  sodtke 
sick  or  dying  negroes,  we  should  fear  that  they  are  vi 
always  the  most  sober-mindod  and  judidous. 
ThelntUibk  Unkerm JXtcUmd ;  orO^RedPintd 

&ooMaesat  o/  fft«  ITaiewM.     By  Henry  Ceknis 

Johnson»£sq«    London:  Eflfaighasa WHson. 

This  ia  a  now  theory  of  the  nniwae^or  ef  the  itii- 
tioos  of  the  heavanly  bodiss,  which  ia  ofohed  ia  a  kaf 
andooaplieatodnerioaofdflBioaatfatknsL  Wemsml! 
eomprahend  that  tho  plaaotnry  hodlaoaiakaptiBB^ 
by  tho  oipanswa  of  air ;  tbi  sua,  a  solid  ssMesee, 
hi  a  oottploti^  pomanoiii»and  aaiatonaptid  slsle  ^ 
ignition,  mpplyk^  tliaaa  aU  with  Imat^  skaaksasomljr 
oxtraoting  from  thmn  tho  almoaphario  flaid  silM  ib^ 
whoso  foroe,  in  oxpaadini^  eanaes  tka  notioa  ef  sfl  tbM* 
bodies.  Tho  author  diifcia  ftwt  ndiamj  asiisasnen  a 
to  the  BeagnitttdoaadrolattvadiataBOtsiCthsirfsaiiir 
and  on  other  points* 
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An  English  Translator  has,  fbr  once,  Men  upon  a 
Btory  hy  one  of  the  nnmeroufl  continenUl  imitators  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  possesses  some  vitality  and  power 
to  mtcrest  English  readers.    The  Burgo-MaOer  of  Ber- 
lin is  a  Tale  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  a  middle- 
class  was  already  distinctly  recognised  in  the  towns 
as  a  growing  counterpoise  to  the  feudal  lords ;  and 
when,  in  ciTio  communities,  society  was  in  a  statd  of 
rapid  transition.    The  tmth  of  costume  appears  to  be 
fkithftally,  if  not  slaTisWy  preserred  j  and  the  prindpal 
characters  are  wefl  conceived  and  boldly  fflledup.  They 
are  true  to  the  time,  when  Burgo-ma«ter«  stfll  belonged 
to  a  kind  of  Patrician  order  Hke  Senators  of  Venice, 
and  tradesmen  and  membenr  of  giiiMs  were  placed  ander 
a  strict  ban,  from  wMeh  they  straggled  to  free  them- 
geires— whUe  used  by  the  sorereign  princee  to  keep 
«he  miruly  batew  in  dieek.    The  story  of  the  Burgo- 
autoi— •  pfoed  and  Ugh^iiited  ftaa,  the  nctun 
of  the  strifes  of  ftwtion,  and  ef  We   bewitiflil  but 
haughty  and  wpridous  daughter,  who  had   seowtty 
riven  her  heart  to  the  low-born  here  of  the  tale^bnt 
from  pride   of  Wriii  refused    him  her   hand--weU 
ehiddfrtee  the  stirte  of  fliaaneis  and  opinioB  m  ft 
rude  but  etIrriDg  period.     The  lover,  though  »  low- 
bom  tradesman's  orphan  eon.  i»  handsome,  gallant,  i 
brave,  and  even  wealthy.     In  character  he  ie  eome- 
thing  between   Gow  Chrem  and  Qnentin  Dwrwerd. 
The  rejection  of  his  suit  drives   him  on   desperate 
courses.      He  heads    the  factious  guilds  that  have 
revolted  against  the  Burgo-masUr ;  bat  afterwards  re- 
deems hie  errors  by  the  snotonr  which  he  aferds  to 
that  proid  man  and  his  prouder  daughter  in  their  deep 
adversity.     His  ignoble  birth  is  flnaUy  forgotten  in  the 
Bplendour  ef  his  achierements  against  the  Turks  and 
the  favour  of  his  sovereign ;  and  aU  ends  as  vfas  to  have 
been  expected.    The  merits  of  the  Tale  do  not,  however, 
rest  upon  the  story,  but  in  the  numerous  shifting  scenes 
in  which  the  manners  of  that  rude  age,  among  all  the 
varying  classes  of  society,  are  dramatically  exhibited, 
and  often  with  considerable  effect. 
m  Wondeffni  Hutorp  •/  P<*^  flfoWwiW,    By  Add- 
bertVenChamiseo.    TrMihited  ftem  the  Ckmeii  by 
Waiiam  Howitt.    London :  Longman  *  Co. 
Tide  newwrienef  *treW.knOfimand  popular  GeT- 
man  oxIraTagMisa,  to  Intended,  we  presume,  K^ftwm,  to 
those  who  reiruire  eneh  mannia,*  khid  of  lesson-book, 
asweUaseneofenteftohiment.  The  Engltah  is  printed 
in  one  page,  and  the  German  oppoelte  to  it.    Thebook 
is  very  neatly  printed,  at  Leipele,  and  is  ornamented 
wlthatew  haid,dry,aad  yet  florid  eng»vlBgs,in  tiie 
style  of  thoee  of  the  German  Ahnanncks. 
German  AmaraiUhs  fir  tks  Young.    By  W.  Klaner 
KUttowski    London :  P.  Rohmdi. 
This  is  a  collection  of  popular  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse,  intended  for  the  use  of  young  persons  learning  the 
German  language,  selected  by  a  writer  who  has,  we  be- 
lieve, compiled  several  elementary  books  for  the  assis- 
tance of  students  of  German,  and  who  projects  pthers  in 
an  ascendhig  series.    Such  a  selection  must  be  useful. 
NarraUte  of  Ike  Travdi  and  Adventures  of  Montienr 
Fioisi,  in  CW4/bnri«,  Bonora,  mnd  Wedem  Tetae; 
written  by  Csptain  Marryat,  C.B.    Three  Tolumes. 
London  :  Longman  &  Co. 
The  wonderftil  adventures  of  Monsieur  Violet— whom 


some  of  eu  townonen  m^y^it  ie  not  impo86ible»  have 
seen,  a  boy,  at  Holyiood^  where  hie  &ther,  if  aU  talei 
be  true,  waa  a  nobleman  in  the  suite  of  Chariet  1{L— * 
have  reached  us  «t  too  late  n  period  of  the  monita,  to 
receive  that  respectful  notioe  whkh  their  novel  and  ex^ 
traordinaary  oharaeter  demand.  All  that  we  can  at  pf  eiett 
state  is,  thai  the  lovers  «f  the  wild,  the  marvelloiUi,  end 
periloot  in  adventure,  will  be  gratified  to  ^e  tep  ef 
their  bent,  by  the  donghty  deeds,  and  ^  hafir's-breadtii 
'scapes"  of  Monsieur  Viole^  aa  they  are  set  dow«  by 
his  faithful  historian  or  amanuensis,  Cajptain  Maxrya^. 


SERIAL  WORKS. 

VOUMB  IIL  «r  TELB  BtO^PlnCAt  BiCTTOKAnr  OF 

THE  Society  foe  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  KnowiKMft;. 
London  x  Longman  &  Co.t-This  new  volume  eontniiMlbw 
English  or  modem  Biographies.  Among  ttiese  ftead^ 
are  a  group  of  Arbuthnots,  the.  vritty  Doctor  being  the 
chief ;  Mr.  Apperley,  better  known  as  Ntmrody-who  died 
only  in  May  last  |  and  Eugene  Aram.  Among  the 
fuller  biographies  are  those  of  ^rioito,  and  AtvAidee ; 
and  the  volume  concludes  in  the  middle  ef  the  liib  ef 
Aristophanes. 

YAttUUi's  HieionT  of  BnmsH  Bmns.  Fttii  84, 
35, 36, 87.  London  t  Tan  Yeoret.— TUi  splendid  and 
beautilhl  book  ia  notr  completed.  Freqnentlft  dwin^ 
the  ooarso  of  its  puhlicaifeion,  have  we  hsd  oceasion  to 
call  the  attentioA  of  our  readers  to  a  work  uneqaalled 
ef  its  kind^  whether  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  natural 
science,  or  as  an  illustrated  book.  In  it  the  ari  Of 
weod-engravittg  has  been  carried  to  n  degree  ef  peHhe* 
tion,  which  was  pre-suppesed  impoeaible  \  ftr  the  deH* 
caey  of  eaecniion  and  fiaish  of  the  endleei  peHttiti  ef 
the  feathered  tribes  are  ae  renunkable  ae  the  truth  Md 
spirit  of  the  liVBei— s,  expwestoa,  and  atHtudei  The 
520  weed-ei^;r«riags  of  iUt  Bird  History  »e  in  them-^ 
solves  a  rich  gallery  to  the  loeer  of  nat«re**n  eentlntial 
feest  te  the  eye  and  the  mind.  As  »  wetk  ef  eeienee, 
YaireU'a  Histecy  ef  :Birdi  is,  as  we  uBderftaod,  high- 
ly eateemed»  Bnft  it  hae  more  popular  reoenmen* 
dat&eiieand  attraetions  in  ite  ohatming  variety  of  Mrd 
biograi^y  and  Hrd  aiieedote,ead  the  rare  beauty  of  tife 
engravings.  Altogether,  no  mors  destmble  table-beek 
hae  appeered  for  years,  whether  we  look  to  its  httrinsie 
merits,  or  external  elegaaeo. 

The  Book  o^  SoerrriMr  Sono.  Kos.  11,  19,  IS,  14, 
15.— This  integral  body  of  Scottish  Song  is  now  ihilsh- 
ed.  It  is  neat,  ^keap,  and  eomprehenefve.  It  con- 
tains, beeidee  the  songs,  many  valuable  or  curious  notee 
and  notieee  of  nameless  minstrels ;  and,  indndlng  a  good 
many  indifibrent  songs,  omits  Ibw  that  deoerre  to  be  held 
in  remembrance. 

The  Pofolas  Ctcxopedia  of  Natural  SasNCE.  Parts 
y.  and  YI. ;  making  Parts  L  and  II.  of  Animal  Physi- 
ology. London :  W.  S.  Orr  ft  Co. — These  new  Parts  of 
this  series  aspire  to  supply  the  want,  which  is  said  to  be 
genenlly  fbK,  of  an  Elementary  Treatise  on  Animal 
Physiology,  suitable  either  fbr  those  entering  upon  the 
study  with  professional  views,  or  those  Who  merely  wish 
to  gain  tk  genera!  acquaintance  with  a  science  so  univer- 
eally  interesting.  The  work  is  neatly  and  usefhlly  illus- 
;trated  by  numerous  wood-cuts. 

The  Steam-Packbt.    Nos.  5,  6,  7. 

Haert  Mowbrav.    Part  X. 

The  Herald  of  Peace.   Ko.  25« 
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WvmtLi-BiicKifi.  5th  Series.— Wbistle-biiilcie  has 
beoome  m  regnUr  serial  work,  which  may  go  on  for  a  half 
oeatiiry  more.  The  new  Toinme  is,  in  eharaoter  and 
contents  so  like,  though  inforior  to,  its  predecessors,  as 
to  reqoire  no  partienlar  description.  There  are  many 
pretty,  ani^aeme  sweet  and  tender  Scottish  songs ;  hot, 
as  a  whole,  the  collection  does  mi  improve  with  age.  In 
the  early  series  there  was  acenmnlation  to  Ml  back  upon; 
now  the  best  materials  are  wearing  out. 

Tbb  PHmxito-MAOiocT.    No.  9. 

HoBSB-sHos  Nails.    No.  8. 

Miller  or  DniifHAUGH.    Part  VII. 

Popular  Flowbbs.    The  TiUip. 

Brkw8tbr'8  Sbtbn  Chartist  and  Miutary  Dis- 
oouBSBB.    Part  XVI. 

Chambbrs's  Ctclofbdia  of  EifOLisH  Litbbatubb. 
Parts  X.  and  XI. 


PAMPHLETS^  TRACTS,  dsc. 
A  Plba  por  tsb  Liberties  of  the  Scottish  Uni- 

TEBSITIBB,  WITH  BBPSaAL  RbFBRBNCB  TO  FrEB   ChVRCH 

Propbssobs.  By  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of 
Umncnity  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  Edinburgh : 
Tait.— This  pamphlet  is  so  alike  in  character,  as  to  seem 
the  expansion  of  an  article  which  lately  appeared  in 
Tmi^8  Maganne^  in  conseqaence  of  the  intolerance 
displayed  by  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews,  in  the 
case  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  has  Joined  the  Free 
Gbnreh.  Professor  Blaokie's  argument  is  strenuous 
and  able,  and  ought  to  preriil  with  the  legislature,  wfaat- 
eter  eeeleaiastics  may  think  of  it.  We  could,  howeyer, 
haTo  wished  that  the  ease  had  been  tried,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, between  the  Chureh  and  some  other  indiridnal 
than  Sir  David  Brewster,  whose  position  as  Prindpai  of 
a  Presbyterian  UniTersity  which  sends  out  a  great  num- 
ber of  Iheologieal  etudents,  makes  his  case  diifer  mate- 
rially ftom  that  of  a  Professor  merely  filling  a  scisntific 
obair.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  science  and 
Isaniii^  should  be  eamnelpated  in  the  Scottish  UniTcr- 
sitiee  by  statute,  as  it  rirtually  is  by  usage ;  that  there 
should,  in  Professor  Blade's  words,  be  **  academical 
fkeedom — ^perfectfreedom."  ButthougfathismoTcmentof 
the  Pmsbytery  of  St.  Andrews  ought,  on  principle,  to  be 
resisted.  Professor  Blackie  must  pardon  us  for  thinking, 
that  iatotoranoe  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  that  the  late  moTement  of  the  Non- 
intrusion party  was,  by  very  many  degrees,  more  priestly 
than  popular.  O'Connell,  as  he  quotes,  describes  the 
Scotch  as  the  most  priest-ridden  people  in  Europe.  But 
if  they  are  so,  by  whom  were  they  ridden  I  Not  by  the  Mo- 
derates, we  presume,  who,  by  the  account  of  the  Non- 
Intrusionists,  troubled  themselves  Tcry  little  about  the 
people,  in  one  way  or  other.  By  whom,  then  t — surely 
not  by  the  ConTOcationbts,  who  haTc  lately  retired  I 

We  have  another  question  to  put :  Would  the  Free 
Cbnisch  men  make  either  a  Principal,  Professor,orordiiiary 
schoolmaster  of  any  individual  belonging  to  the  Establish- 
ment, though  he  possessed  the  highest  qualifications,  and 
were  endowed  with  every  virtue  that  adorns  humanity  t 
Not  they.  This  is,  however,  no  argument  whatever 
against  academical  freedom,  but  something  to  show 
that  in  genuine  liberality  or  tolerance  the  clergy  of  the 


EstaUishment  and  those  of  the  Free  dmrch  aieexsetiyM 
a  par.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  QnsA  spv 
sitting  at  Glasgow  is  as  deroted,  (by  the  reports  of  iti 
proceedings,)  to  standards,  formulas,  and  snbeoipiioK, 
as  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  can  be.  Sm  tW 
opening  speech  of  its  Moderator,  Dr.  Brown. 

The  Report  of  the  Dirbctoba  to  the  Fosn-ianH 
Gebbral  Mebtino  of  the  Missionary  SoaEn,beldia 
May,  1843. 

Thougrib  and  Traits  of  the  Mikisteual  Pqlkt, 
by  a  very  quiet  Lookernm. — ^A  groat's  worth  this,  of  a 
plain  and  rather  plausible,  but  by  no  mesas  atis&e* 
tory,  vindication  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  everything  th&t 
he  has  either  done  or  left  undone  for  the  last  two  jean. 

The  Proper  Spherb  of  Govkreiibrt:  a  reprint  of  i 
series  of  spirited  Letters  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  whicb 
originally  i4>peaied  in  T%e  Nomeonfcrmut, 

Chvrch  Music,  a  Sermon. — ^This  anooymou  sfnoa 
appears  to  have  been  preached  by  a  DissentiBg  Miniitcr, 
who,  like  John  Wesley,  can  see  no  propriety  in  the  deiil 
monopolising  all  the  best  music  He  can  even  sdaire 
the  Puseyites  so  Hr  as  they  confine  their  umoTftti«* 
to  ckanit  and  ek&ral  iinging ;  and  he  urges  co9^immif» 
fitf  as  making  the  €aBtemaU  of  Protestant  Ghriatiu  wor- 
ship as  aflbcting  and  impresnye  as  is  consisteDt  witb  i 
due  avoidance  of  merely  superstitioas  aad  uumuIbs 
ceremonials. 

The  Shepherd's  Well  ;  a  Play. 


Le  Page's  Frebch  School.    Part  II. 

A  Ket  to  Lb  Page's  Gift  of  French  GoNTH&Anoy. 

Pbohiscuous  Worshi  p  ho  Duty,  but  a  Sin.  Reply  to 
a  Sermon  recently  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ihrksy  Re^ 
tor  of  Gateshead  ;  by  George  Bird,  B.A.,of  OuMft- 

Sutherland  as  it  Was  and  Is,  or  How  a  CocmT 
HAT  BE  Ruined. — This  is  a  pamphlet  which  we  sltotfal 
have  admired  much  more  had  it  appeared  befbrethe 
Duke  of  Sutherland  set  his  face  against  the  neTtoaU 
of  the  Non-lntrusionists.  Up  to  this  period  wo  hn 
never  heard  of  a  whisper  against  the  cUaringt  m  tk 
Sutherland  and  neighbouring  estates,  firom  isy  ii£- 
vidual  of  that  party,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  art  lg^ 
ago,  from  the  honest  parson  of  Kincardine,  the  Iste  Mr. 
Maebean,  whose  flock  was  scattered ;  and  whetber  be  «v 
a  Moderate  or  Evangelical,  we  cannot  tell ;  sor  m 
we  aware  that  the  Sutherland  cUarimgt  were  ever  boftn 
more  than  cursorily  adverted  to^save  in  thisMafSBae.* 

For  the  honour  of  S6otland,we  rejoice  to leanii  tkattki 
latest  and  blackest  story  of  cruelty  and  oppreBBioA  r^ 
lated  in  this  pamphlet,  turns  out  to  be  him,  Itis Ikat 
of  the  widowed  daughter  of  the  late  minister  of  Lang 
being  turned  out  of  her  house  by  the  Duke  of  S■tlM^ 
land,  or  his  agents,  because  she  had  given  shelter  to  brr 
aged  fhther,^who  had  left  the  Chureh.  Mr.  MakgS 
Crichton,  one  of  the  Non-Intrusion  oraton^  who  ssed  tki 
piteous  tale,  has  been  compelled  to  confess  his  error,  sb^ 
**  unhesiUtingly  retract**  the  statement  It  wodd  ^  ies 
harm,  than  seems  imagined,  to  the  Free  CSureh  ci«»< 
if  its  orators  and  writers  were  more  caiefU  in  tkJi 
statements  of  facts. 

•  See  Taa'$  MofftudMs  for  September,  OdtAtt,  ni  >'«- 
wmherj  1836— rcmrs  «W  IMkmnm  SmOmd. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  BURNS  AND  CLARINDA.* 

PART  I. 

*  "I  abiver,  Spirit  tierce  uid  bold. 

At  thongbt  of  wbat  I  now  bebold.** — Wordsworth  at  Vie  Grave  o/Bmnu, 


It  muBt  lie  with  a  strange  and  abnost  painfdl  mix- 
ture of  awe  and  curiosity,  reverence  and  apprehen- 
sion, that  those  admirers  of  Bnms  who  are  conrer- 
sant  with  his  private  history,  will  venture  to  open  a 
.volume  which  reveals  what  has  been  a  mystery  for 
the  last  half  century;  and  which  remained  the  last 
to  be  unveiled,  connected  with  that  man  who,  what- 
ever were  his  errors,  must  ever  hold  the  first  place 
in  the  poetic  literature  as  in  the  national  heart  of 
Scotland.  They  have  not  studied  nor  compre- 
hended aright  the  mingled  elements  of  one  of  the 
noblest  natures  ever  shrouded  in  the  garb  of  frail 
mortality  who  can  separate  the  Man  from  the  Poet. 
His  whole  life  speaketh.  Bums  and  his  poems 
are  "  one  and  indivisible"  ;  and  to  lower  the  one 
is  to  impair  the  brightness  and  charm  of  the  other. 
It  was  imagined  that  the  world  had  already  heard 
the  very  worst  that  could  be  told  of  him ;  and  often 
much  more  than  the  worst,  if  truth  be  tested 
either  by  profound  and  humble  self-knowledge,  or  by 
enlightened  conscience : — ^And  nowagain,his  inmost 
life  is  fully  laid  bare,  and  the  most  phaiisaical  pre- 
tender or  over-strained  moralist  cludlenged  to  an- 
other scrutiny.  But  in  the  spirit  of  the  divine  words, 
"  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  among  you  throw  the 
first  stone."  This  is,  perhaps,  stating  the  case  too 
gravely.  But  for  two  generations  there  had  been 
whisperings  and  mutterings  about  this  mysterious, 
if  not  sinfodl  correspondence,  a  part  of  which  had  been 
surreptitiously  published  forty  years  since,  and  im- 
mediately suppressed ;  and  detached  fragments  of  it 
had  powerfully  whetted  curiosity.  There  was, 
besides,  something  extremely  piquant  in  imagi- 
ning of  that  stalwart  Ploughman,  with  his  glow- 
ing eyes  and  sincere  and  earnest  soul ;  that  man 
of  indomitable  pride  and  burning  passions,  philan- 
dering underthegentleappellationof^/wift^,  with 
some  romantic  Edinburgh  dame  yclept  Clarinda  ; 
while  some  even  of  those  who  reverenced  and  all  but 
worshipped  the  memory  of  the  Poet  and  the  Man, 
were  apprehensive  t]iatBumB,in  thisidle  and  foolish 
correspoiidence,  might  perhaps  appear  not  alone 

^  Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor  ray. 

By  PasBioa  driven" — 

but  as  a  deliberate,  if  not  cold-blooded  seducer. 


*  The  Correspondence  between  BumB  uid  CUrinda.  With 
a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  M'Lebose,  (Clarinda.)  Arranged  and 
Edited  by  her  Chandion,  W.  C.  M'Lebose.  Post  octavo,  pp. 
297.  Bdinbnigh :  Tait ;  London :  Bivpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ; 
and  Dublin ;  ^hn  Cummin^. 

VOL.  Xi — NO.  CXX. 


From  the  fragments  of  the  correspondence  pub- 
lished, Allan  Cunningham  inferred  that  there  was 
no  depth  of  passion,  no  serious  feeling  on  the  side  of 
Bums.  And  to  conceive  of  the  author  of  that  one 
stanza  in  the  (kUer^a  BfOurda^  NiglUy  beginning, 

^  If  Heaven  one  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare," 

and  of  hundreds  of  love-songs,  the  thrilling  tender- 
ness, and  passionate  warmth  of  which  are  not  sur- 
passed by  their  delicacy  and  purity — ^to  conceive 
of  him  as  the  pursuer  of  a  vulgar  bonne  fortun/&'^oi 
a  frivolous  passing  intrigue  in  which  the  heart 
had  no  share,  was  as  humiliating  as  painful.  Hap- 
pily the  fully  published  correspondence  banishes 
every  apprehension  of  this  sort.  There  is,  indeed, 
something  to  blame,  and  much  to  regret,  but 
nothing  nearly  so  bad  as  was  imagined.  The  repu- 
tation of  Bums  would  certainly  not  have  been 
lessened  although  the  correspondence  had  been  al- 
together suppressed.  Yet  he  can  sustain  and  sur- 
mount the  shock  of  the  worst  of  these  revelations  ; 
and  if  the  character  of  Clarinda  is  vindicated — 
the  avowed  object  of  her  grandson,  in  the  publi- 
cation of  these  Letters — ^Bums  is  not  condemned. 
As  to  whether  or  not  the  object  of  that  gentleman  b 
gained,  there  will  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinion. 

Our  own  impression  on  opening  the  book  was, 
that  the  whole  was  a  very  foolish  and  equivocal 
affair  ;  but  as  it  proceeds,  and  the  mutual  feelings 
of  the  parties  deepen  into  something  like  genuine 
tenderness,  and  close  in  mellowed  kindness  and 
tmly  **  friendly  feelings,"  it  assumes  a  more  re- 
spectable character  ;  and  Clarinda,  in  particular, 
appears  much  more  worthy  of  the  attachment  of  a 
sensible  man  of  genius  at  the  close  than  at  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  correspondence. ^Though  the 

lady  is  the  avowed  subject  of  the  book,  we  presume 
that  all  the  world,  in  common  with  ourselves,  will 
think  mainly  of  Bums  in  perasing  it.  It  reveals 
an  entanglement  into  which  the  inflammable  bard 
was  led  by  an  indiscreet,  but  attractive  woman, 
placed  in  a  situation  which  must  have  strongly 
interested  the  sympathies  of  a  man  whose  pity 
and  tenderness  were  as  excitable  as  hb  i>a*- 
sions.  It  may  be  deemed  paradoxical,  if  not  worse, 
to  say,  that  if  the  attachment  of  Bums  to  thb  lady 
had  been  deeper -rooted,  more  ardent  and  impas- 
sioned, he  would,  with  the  high  and  romantic  order 
of  minds,  more  readily  hj^ve  found  both  sympathy 
and  foi-giveness.     But  there  was,  at  least  at  the 
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tommencement  of  the  conespondencey  a  good  deal  of 
affectation,  and  of  the  mock-heroic  on  the  part  of 
him  v^ho  was  essentiaUy  the  most  sincere  of  men. 
Bums  was  still  a  young  man,  and  always  rather 
boastful  of  his  warm  devotion  to  the  sex ;  and  it  was 
necessary^theplungeonce  made,  gallantly  to  support 
the  part  of  Sylvander  with  a  volunteer  CtarindOy 
of  whose  admiration  any  young  wmn  would  likely 
have  been  vain,  whatever  might  have  been  his  sober 
opinion  of  his  romantic  admirer.  A  lady>  a  warm 
admirer  of  the  poet,  who  had  seen  tome  of  the 
Letters  surreptitiously  published  long  ago  and 
immediately  suppressed.  In  half  questioning  their 
authenticity,  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  If  Bums 
had  been  in  love  with  me,  he  would  not  have  ad- 
dressed to  me  letters  like  these."  Then  was 
truth  as  well  as  proper  self-respect  m  the  female 
criticism.  Neither  would  he  have  addressed  matiy 
I>art8  of  these  high-flown,  hyperbolical  epistles  to 
Highland  Mary  or  Jean  Armour, — ^indeed,  in  their 
case  the  supposition  isabsurd ;  but  neitherto Marga- 
ret Chalmers,  Charlotte  Hamilton,  nor  to  any  one  of 
the  accomplished  young  women  with  whomhe  corre- 
sponded, would  he  have  addressed  them.  There  was 
but  one  Clarinda;  and  the  correspondence  with  her 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  showing  another  phase  of  his 
mind.  The  letters  of  Bums  to  women  are  among 
the  finest  of  his  compositions ;  tme,  confiding,  natu- 
ral, sensible,  nay  refined.  What  a  precious  trea- 
sure his  genuine  letters  to  any  woman  he  really 
loved,  must  have  been! — ^but,  so  far  as  we  yet 
know,  none  such  exist.  His  real  love-passages 
were  generally  by  "  word-of-mouth ;"  and  we  have, 
u^stee^d,  his  flighty  and  exaggerated  epistles  to 
Clarinda,  interspersed  with  many  fine  thoughts 
and  beautiful  sentiments,  that  may,  however,  oc- 
casionally be  found  in  his  common-plaoe  books. 
There  are  also  bold  and  strange  passages  in  these 
letters,  which  the  daring  rustic  never  durst 
have  addressed  to  the  humblest  woman  who, 
though  devoted  to  him  with  her  whole  soul,  while 
respecting  herself,  tacitly  taught  him  to  respect 
while  he  loved  her.  Somethuig,  in  reference  to 
Clarinda,  is  said  about  that  great  scapegoat  the 
manners  of  the  age.  But  genuine  delicacy,  the 
exquisite  sense  of  propriety — ^we  mean  not  the 
prudish  counterfeit--are  ever  much  more  connected 
with  individual  character  than  existing  manners 
or  education.  Delicacy  is  an  intuitive  quality, — na- 
tive-born with  the  man  or  woman ;  not  easily  to 
be  unlearnt,  never  to  be  taught. 

But  our  remarks  on  this  singular  Correspon- 
dence, commencing  in  vanity  and  idle  gallantry, 
but  ending  far  better  than  might  reasonably  have 
been  anticipated,  cannot  be  understood  without 

some  preliminary  explanation.^ ^All  the  world 

knows  under  what  circumstances  the  Poet  came 
to  Edinburgh  in  1786,  where  he  remained  the 
greater  part  of  a  year,  printing  his  poems,  and 
sustaining,  with  the  characteristic  good  sense  and 
self-knowledge  which,  as  much  as  high  genius, 
distinguished  him,  the  part  of  a  very  wonderful 
Lion,  It  is  also  known,  that  previous  to  this  time, 
his  connexion  with  his  future  wife,  Jean  Armour, 
had  been  harshly  terminated  by  the  unjustifiable 
severity  of  her  father  and  her   own  weakness. 


During  hia  first  visit  to  Edinburgh,  Btmis  knew 
nothing  of  Bfrs.  M'Lehose,  oHtu  Clarinda.  Whtn 
he  went  back  to  Ayrshire,  now  a  ^  funoas man' 
in  the  eyes  of  his  former  finends,  with  the  moel 
dazzling,  if  vague  prospects,  he  had  neither  seen 
nor  heard  of  her,  though  all  the  world  of  Edin- 
burgh had  rung  with  him.  Many  of  his  lettei^ 
and  poems,  but  above  all,  his  exquisite  LamaAy 
bear  testimony  to  the  fervency  and  constancv  of 
his  first  fondness  for  ^  Bonnie  Jean,"  and  to 
the  agony  which  her  weakness,  or  improper  sain 
mission  to  tyrannical  paternal  authority,  which  he 
felt  as  heartlessness  and  faithlessness,  caused 
him.  It  was  not,  in  this  case,  the  n^ere  separation 
of  two  fond,  young,  innocent  lovers,  by  the  pni- 
dence  of  Mends;  but  those  whom  God  had  jomed 
together  were  forcibly  diranited, — the  wife  c«i- 
senting,  or  seeining  to  consent.  But  a  year  matt 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Bums  had  roUed  bjr ; 
and  he  was  now  a  richer  and  wiser,  if  not  a  better 
man.  He  had  also  seen  other  phases  of  wonaB- 
hood  than  those  which  his  native  rustic  soeietT 
presented ;  and  though  it  might,  in  some  degree, 
be  true  of  him  in  many  of  his  flames, "  oat  of 
sight,  out  of  mind,"  the  impreflsion  left  on  his 
heart  by  her  whom  he  had  once  fondly  regarded 
as  his  wife  might  have  been  weakened,  bat  m- 
tainly  was  not  eradicated  when  he  went  bade  to 
Mauchline.  Yet,  after  what  had  passed,  he  omld 
not  seriously  have  entertained  any  idea  of  renewii^ 
the  intercourse.  How  much  of  heart  and  nstojil 
character  are  seen  in  his  exdamatbns  to  hie  eon- 
fidential  correspondents  about  the  conduct  of  Jcaa 
at  the  miserable  period  when  it  seemed  donblj 
ungenerous  to  break  with  him  I  To  one  fnead 
whom  he  respected,  he  writes : — ^  Wonld  yon  bc^ 
lieve  iti  Though  I  had  not  a  hope  nor  even  a 
wish  to  make  her  mine,  after  her  oondnci;  yet 
when  he  [Iftr.  Aitken]  told  me  the  names  vm 
all  out  of  the  paper,  my  heart  died  within  ne, 
and  he  cat  my  veins  with  the  news.  Ferditkm 
seize  her  fialaehood !  "  This  paper  is  imagined  to 
have  been  a  matnal  aoknowledgment  of  a  ntr- 
riage  signed  by  both  parties.  To  another  eom- 
spondent  he  says  :-***  Poor  Annoar  is  come  back 
to  Mauchline,  [after  her  confinement;]  and  I  west 
to  call  on  her,  and  her  mother  fbiHbade  me  the 
house  ;  nor  did  she  herself  expresa  much  soRow 
for  what  she  had  done.  I  have  already  appeared 
publidy  in  church.  I  do  this  to  get  a  ceitifi' 
cate  as  a  ftoeAW^."  To  a  third  friend  he  aajre^- 
**  Poor,  ill-advised,  ungrateful  Armour  came  home 
on  Friday  last  You  have  heard  all  the  paiticQ- 
lars  of  that  afiair ;  and  a  black  aflRair  it  is.  Wbet 
she  thinks  of  her  conduct  now,  I  donH  know.  One 
thing  I  know,  she  has  made  me  completely  misff 
able.  Never  man  loved,  or  rather  adored  i 
woman  more  than  I  did  her ;  and  to  oosleB  a 
truth  between  you  and  me,  I  do  still  lore  her  to 
distraction  after  all :  though  I  won't  tell  her  s^ 
though  I  were  to  see  her,  which  I  don't  want  to 
do.  My  poor,  dear,  unfortunate  Jean !  bow  h^p)' 
have  I  been  in  thy  arms !  It  is  not  the  losing  bf r 
that  makes  me  so  unhappy,  but  for  her  sake  I 
feel  most  severely :  I  foresee  she  is  on  the  road  to, 
I  am  afraid,  eternal  ruin.    May  Ahnighty  God 
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foi^ive  her  ingraiitade  and  peijory  to  me,  as  I 
from  my  very  soul  foi^ive  her;  and  may  hb 
grace  be  with  her,  and  bleas  her  in  all  her  fatore 
Ufd !  I  have  no  nearer  idea  of  the  place  of  eternal 
punishment  than  what  I  have  felt  in  my  own 

breast  on  her  account And  now  for 

a  grand  cure.  The  ship  is  on  her  way  home  that 
is  to  take  m6  out  to  ttamaica ;  and  then  farewell, 
dear  old  Scotland !  and  farewell,  dear  ungrateful 
Jean !  for  never  will  I  see  you  more ! " 

There  were  here  the  force  and  sincerity  of  an  afiec- 
tion  not  soon  to  be  oblltcirated.  But  before  many 
months  elapsed,  the  change  came.  Bums,  certificated 
as  a  bachelor  by  '^Daddy  Auld/'  was  living  in  Edin- 
burgh, caressed  by  lords  and  ladies,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment the  most  famous  peasant  man  in  all  Scotland  ; 
and  the  image  of  ^^  dear  ungrateful  Jean  **  for  the 
time  laid  half  to  sleepi  in  that  large  and  huming 
heart,  capable  ot  receiving  all  strong  and  noble 
impressioiis,  and  of  parting  with  none.  It  is  re- 
lated by  one  of  his  many  biographers — we  think 
by  Mr.  Robert  Chambers — ^that  after  he  returned 
to  Ayrshire,  and  had  been  for  some  time  at 
Mossgiel,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  '^  Bonny 
Jean,"  without  desiring  to  see  her,  he  chanced  to 
be  one  day  drinking  with  some  "  social  billies  "  in 
John  Dow's  inn  in  Manchline,  which  was  close  to 
the  residence  of  Jean's  father,  and  encountered 
her  by  chance  in  the  court  behind  the  inn,  and 
was  (like,  we  imagine,  Heloise  on  the  sight  of  the 
hand  writing  of  Abelard)  immediately  inflamed  with 
all  his  former  passion.  Their  stolen  interviews  were 
renewed.  Jean  again  found  herself  *'as  ladies  wish 
to  be,  &c.;"  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
exactly  when  the  Poet's  correspondence  withClarin- 
da  commenced,  she  was  turned  out  of  doors  by  her 
incensed  parents.  She  went  to  Ardroasan,  where 
Bums,  we  learn  from  his  letters,  had  provided  a 
refuge  for  her.  He  must  probably  have  been 
aware  of  her  condition  before  he  left  Ayrshire  ;  or, 
at  all  events,  though  Jean  may  have  been  no  great 
penwoman  like  Clarinda,  some  friend  must  have 
apprized  him  of  her  destitution  and  misery.  He 
was  at  this  time  unable  to  go  to  comfort  her,  to 
which  his  generous  heart  must  have  prompted  him ; 
both  because  the  main  object  of  his  coming  to  Edin- 
burgh, the  settlement  of  his  accounts  with  his 
tardy  publisher,  was  unaccomplished,  and  that  lat- 
terly he  was  confined  to  his  chamber  by  a  severely 
bruised  limb.  A  few  days  before  this  accident, 
Burns  chanced  to  meet  with  Mrs.  M'Lehose  at  a 
tea-party  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Miss  Nimmo, 
who,  though  apparently  a  new  acquaintance  of  the 
lady,  was  a  very  near  neighbour  of  hers.  Mrs. 
M'Lehose  had  taken  considerable  pains  to  obtain 
the  Poet's  acquaintance ;  and  there  must  have  been 
a  dash  of  romance  and  flirtation  even  at  their 
first  meeting.  A  card  of  invitation  to  tea  with 
Mrs.  M^hose  followed ;  and  the  first  note  from 
Bums  which  we  see  in  the  Correspondence,  is  one 
accepting  the  invitation ;  and  his  second,  written 
in  a  more  gallant  vein,  and  with  a  touch  of  his 
poetical  calling,  and  the  stilted  style  which  young 
poets  are  bound  to  employ  to  pretty  women,  tells 
of  the  accident  which  deprived  him  of  the  very 
groat  pleasure  by  which  he  had  set  so  much  store. 


We  do  not  see  that  Miss  Nimmo  had  been  hiducM 
in  this  invitation.  Mrs.  M'Lehose  immediately 
replied^  with  eager  sympathy  for  the  Bard's  mis^ 
fortune;  and  the  brisk  eonespcmdeiios  had  raach'* 
ed  a  pretty  high  temperature  b«fi>rB  the  partita 
had  ever  met»  save  at  that  fatal  tea-drinking,  whero 
the  mischievous  sylphs,  unseen,  presided.  It  is,  in- 
deed, problematic  if  they  ever  onoe  met  in  daylight. 

Clarinda  must  at  this  time  have  conakkred 
Bums  a  free^  not  merely  an  unmarried,  but  a 
disengaged  man  ;  and  he  knew  that  she  was  **  an 
ill-married  lady  ;'^  a  woman  worse  than  widowed^ 
and  nothing  more.  Clarinda's  maiden  name  WM 
Agnes  Craig.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  snrgeon  in 
Glasgow,  and  very  respectably  connected.  At  the 
age  of  ten  she  lost  her  mother ;  and,  when  barely 
thirteen,  her  elder  and  married  aisien  Thew  wew 
heavy  misfortunes  to  a  handsome  and  livel/ 
coquettish  girl ;  vain  and  wilful,  though  possessed 
of  many  engaging  qualities.  Her  grandson,  in  tho 
biographical  notice  prefixed  to  the  Correspondency 
alludes  to  the  imperfect  education  of  girb  at  that 
period.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  education  of 
Agnes  Craig  was,  at  least,  as  good  as  that  of  her 
unknown  contemporaries,  Elizabeth  Hamilton  or 
Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan ;  while  her  social  advantagetf 
in  early  life  must  have  been  much  superior  to 
theirs :  but  she  eminently  required,  and  altogether 
wanted,  a  mother  s  gentle  restraint  and  tender  guid- 
ance ;  and  her  subsequent  misfortunes  may  be  fully 
as  much  attributed  to  this  circumstance  as  to  har 
own  imprudence.  But  it  is  time  that  we  were  citing 
our  authority.  Mr.  M'Lehose  executes  stem,  re^ 
lentless  justice  upon  hb  grandfather,  in  earnestly 
vindicating  the  character  of  his  grandmother ;  and 
we  confess  that  the  worthless  progenitor  richly  de- 
serves unmitigated  reprobation, — ^though  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  his  gay,  young,  coquetti^  wife  may 
have  plagued  him  not  a  little  :*-* 

From  the  death  of  her  sister,  till  her  iiianiage,she  lived 
with  her  father  ;  except  that,  for  half  a  year,  when  flfteea 
yeamold,8he  was  sent  to  an  Edinborghboaiding-sohool— a 
practice  apparently  prevalent  in  those  days  as  well  as  novr 
— ^to  finish  that  education  which  conld  not  be  said  to  hava 
been  properly  begun,  and  had  no  solid  foundation.  Thia 
circumstance  originated  an  acquaintance  whieh  ended 
in  her  marriage.  Even  at  this  early  age,  she  was  consi- 
dered one  of  the  beauties  of  Glasgow,  and  was  styled 
^  the  pretty  Bliss  Nancy/'  Mr.  James  M'Lehose,  a 
young  man  of  respectable  connexions,  and  a  law  agent 
in  that  city,  had  been  disappointed  in  getting  introduced 
to  her ;  and  when  he  learned  that  she  was  going  t9 
Edinburgh,  he  engaged  all  the  seats  in  the  stage-eoacb, 
excepting  the  one  taken  for  her.  At  that  period  the 
coach  took  the  whole  day  to  perform  the  Jonmey  between 
the  two  cities,  stopping  a  considerable  time  for  dinner 
on  the  road,  which  thus  afforded  Mr.  M'Lehose  an  excel- 
lent  opportunity  of  making  himself  agreeable,— an  op- 
portunity which  he  took  the  utmost  pains  to  improve, 
and  with  great  success,  being  possessed  of  an  agreeable 
and  attractive  person,  and  most  insinuating  manners. 
His  deiioiency  of  sound  principle  was  hidden  from  gener- 
al observation  by  groat  plausibility.  After  the  return  of 
**  the  pretty  Miss  Nancy "  to  Glasgow,  Mr.  M'Lebose 
followed  up  the  acquaintance  thus  commenced,  by  paying 
her  Uie  most  assiduous  attention,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
winning  her  affections.  Being  young  and  inexperienced, 
deprived  of  the  counsels  of  a  mother  and  sister,  and  at- 
tached to  one  whom  she  thought  possessed  of  every  vir- 
tue, and  who  had  shown  so  decided  a  partiality  to  her 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  calculated  to  please  a  romantio 
mind,-Hdie  ikvourably  received  his  addresses* 
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ilk  bus  ehe  was  not  encouraged  by  ber  (Hends,  who 
thooght  tbat  her  beauty,  talents,  and  connexions,  entitled 
W  tb  a  superior  match.  Howerer,  she  beciAie  Mrs. 
M'Lehose  in  July  1776,  being  then  only  aeyenteen  years  of 
age,  and  her  husband  fire  years  her  senior.  Their  union, 
she  always  stated,  was  the  result  of  disinterested  atfec- 
tion  on  both  sides.  But  this  eonnezion  proved  the  bane 
of  her  happiness,  and  the  souhje  of  all  her  misfortunes. 
Married  at  so  early  an  age,  before  the  riyacity  of  youth 
was  passed,  and)  indeed,  before  it  was  AiUy  developed, 
possessed  of  considerable  personal  attractions,  a  ready 
flow  of  wit,  a  keen  relish  for  society,  in  which  her  con- 
Tlrsatioilal  powers  fitted  her  to  excel,  and  a  strong  love 
bf  admiration,  she  appears  to  have  displeased  her  hus- 
band^ because  she  could  not  at  once  forego  those  eigoy- 
menlfl  so  natural  to  her  time  of  life  and  situation.  And 
m^  without  any  cause,  seems  to  hare  conceired  the  most 
Vinworthy  jealousy ;  which  I^dhim  to  treat  her  with  a 
sererity  most  iig'udicioiift,  and,  to  one  of  her  disposition, 
productiTe  of  the  wont  consequences. 

She  sopi^  discoTcred  the  mistaken  estimate  she  had 
formed  of  her  husband's  character;  and  being  of  a  high, 
■anguine  spirit,  could  ill  brook  the  unmerited  bad  treat- 
ment Ak€  receiyed.  To  use  ber  own  words,  in  a  state- 
ment 'which  the  afterwards  made  for  the  adrice  of  her 
^Itiends — **  Only  »  vhort  time  had  elapsed  ere  I  perceiyed, 
\fvith  tnexproinble  regret,  that  our  dispositions,  tempers, 
and  sentiments,  were  so  totally  different,  as  to  banish  all 
hOpM  of  happiness.  Our  disagreements  rose  to  such  a 
he^^ht,  and  my  husband's  treatment  was  so  harsh,  that 
tlwas  thought  adyisable  by  my  friends  a  separation 
^ould  take  place  :  which  accordingly  followed  in  De- 
cember, 1780." 

Mrs.  M'Lehose  had  at  this  period  only  two  children 
liying'^haying  lost  her  first  bom.  A  fourth  was  bom  a 
few  Months  after  this  separation.  Soon  after  this  eyent, 
her  husband  took  her  in&nt  children  away  from  her,  in 
the  hopes  of  thereby  working  on  her  maternal  feelings, 
«Ktid  forcing  a  reunion  which  she  had  firmly  xefhsed,  being 
conrinoed  that  they  cottld  not  liye  happily  together. 
She  purted  with  hot  children  with  extreme  reluctance — 
her  father  being  both  able  and  willing  to  maintain  her 
iknd  tihem  (  while  her  husband  had  neglected  his  business, 
tod  ehtered  into  every  species  of  dissipation,  so  that  he 
tec4me  unable  to  maintain  his  children,  and  they  were 
distributed  among  his  r^ations, — the  youngest  infant 
being,  as  soon  as  possible,  removed  from  the  tender  care 
of  hU  mother,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  hireling 
nurse.  He  even  prohibited  her  from  seeing  the  children, 
to  whom  he  knew  she  was  devotedly  attached.  It  re- 
quired the  utmost  fortitude,  on  her  part,  to  bear  this 
eruri  deprivation  ;  but,  by  enduring  it,  she  rendered  her 
husband's  cruel  attempt  abortive.  All  the  children  died 
young,  except  the  late  A.  C.  M'Lehose,  W.S. 

Immediately  after  the  separation,  she  had  returned  to 
her  father's  house  with  her  children,  where  she  remained 
till  his  death,  in  the  year  1782,  two  years  afterwards. 
He  judiciously  left  his  property  to  be  invested  in  an  an- 
nuity for  her  behoof,  entirely  independent  of  her  husband, 
and  beyond  his  control;  and  feeling  it  unpleasant  to 
remain  in  the  same  city  with  her  husband  and  his  rela- 
tions, and  yet  in  a  state  of  alienation,  Mrs.  M'Lehose,  by 
the  advice  of  her  friends,  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  the 
same  year,  1782. 

Her  husband  followed  her  soon  after,  on  his  way  to 
Iiondon,  having  formed  an  intention  of  going  abroad. 
He  solicited  an  interview  in  these  terms — ^^  Early  to- 
morrow morning  I  leave  this  country  for  ever,  and  there- 
fore wish  much  to  pass  one  quarter  of  an  hour  with  you. 
Upon  my  word  of  honour,  my  dearest  Nancy,  it  is  the 
last  night  you  probably  will  ever  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  me  in  this  world."  This  appeal  she  refused  for 
the  following  reasons  :—*  I  consulted  my  friends  :  they 
advised  me  against  seeing  him  ;  and  as  I  thought  it  could 
be  productive  of  no  g<Md,  I  declined  the  interview." 
The  treatment  she  received  from  her  husband  while  living 
with  him,  must  have  been  bad  indeed,  to  make  one  of  her 
forgiving  disposition  so  unyielding ;  and  be  seems  to 
have  been  not  altogether  insensible  to  his  misconduct ; 
t^Tt  two  yeo^K  Uier)  and  juet  pr«Yiou«  to  going  abroad. 


he  wrote  to  his  wife—"  For  my  own  part,  I  im  wilHsg 
to  forget  what  is  p4st ;  neither  do  I  require  any  apology 
from  you  :  for  I  am  heartily  sorrow  for  those  insUncet 
of  my  behaviour  to  you  which  caused  our  sepsntioiL 
Were  it  possible  to  recall  them,  they  should  neyer  be 
repeated."  These  feelings  may  h  ave  been  sincere  at  tie 
moment,  but  they  had  no  depth  or  endurance. 

It  would  appear  that,  on  coming  to  Edinbnigli, 
Mrs.  M'LehoBe  had  left  her  infants  among  her 
husband's  relations  ;  yet  she  seems  to  have  bees 
an  afiectionate  mother.  From  London,  whiUier 
he  had  gone,  her  husband  wrote  her  an  upbraiding 
letter,  telling  her,  however,  that  he  had  got  tk 
prospect  of  employment  abroad,  and  adding— 

<<The  sooner  you  return  to  Glasgow  the  better,  ud 
take  under  your  care  and  protection  those  endcwoi 
.  pledges  of  our  once-happier  days,  as  none  of  my  friends 
will  have  anything  to  do  with  them."  After  speskiDg  of 
his  prospects  of  employment,  he  added—"  Yet  still,  bow- 
ever  remote  my  residence  may  be  from  yon  sod  ttoe 
endearing  infants,  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  so  deili- 
tute  of  natural  affection  for  them,  as  to  pemit  j«a  or 
them,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  be  burdensome  to  uj  of 
your  friends.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  at  all  thoes  ob- 
serve the  strictest  economy,  and  exert  myself  to  tlie 
uttermost,  so  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  contribute  to 700 
ease  and  happiness." 

It  vrill  beseen  in  the  sequel  howthis  fidr  promise  wis 
observed.  The  troth  is,  that  as  he  could  not  prerifloa 
his  vfife  to  live  with  him,  even  by  depriving  her  of  ber 
children,  to  whom  she  Was  tenderly  attached,  and  his  re- 
lations would  no  longer  support  him  in  idleness,  or  bis 
children  for  his  sake,  their  sympathy  for  him  beos 
blunted,  if  not  deadened,  by  his  misoonduct,— he  thsscM- 
trived  to  throw  the  burden  of  them  on  his  young  wifei 
whose  patrimonial  income  was  very  limited.  Her  atw- 
tion  at  this  trying  period  is  thus  related  :—'*  Tie  iox^ 
left  me  by  my  fother  being  barely  sufBdentto  board  By- 
self,  I  was  now  distressed  how  to  support  my  three  «• 
fants.  With  my  spirits  sunk  in  deep  dejection,  I  we« 
to  Glasgow  to  see  them.  I  found  arrears  due  for  tbeir 
board.  This  I  paid  ;  and  the  goodness  of  some  wordiy 
gentlemen  in  Glasgow  procuring  me  a  small  snuny 
from  the  vmter8,and  one  from  the  surgeons,  I  s|iiB  «t 
out  for  Edinburgh  with  them  in  August  17fi2 ;  and,  bf 
the  strictest  economy,  made  my  little  income  go  as  ferss 
possible.  The  deficiency  was  always  supplied  by  sow 
worthy  benevolent  friends,  whose  kindness  no  timeeao 
erase  from  my  grateful  heart." 

In  her  cousin,  afterwards  eleyated  to  the  bench 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Craig,  but  then  an  advocate  »t 
the  Scottish  bar,  Mrs.  M'Lehoee  found  a  stcsdy 
and  generous  friend  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  nor  do 
we  believe  that  he,  at  any  period,  was  thst  fri«id 
who  aspired  to  be  something  more,— which  she  in- 
timates of  some  one  in  her  letters  to  Boms,— aw 
whose  tenderness  she  could  not  return,  I^  m  ww 
see  what  were  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  ill-msr- 
ried  wife.  They  were  those  of  no  commonpliee 
woman  of  sixty  years  mnoe ;  and  though  traced  by 
what  must  be,  and  perhaps  ought  to  be,  a  pwiial 
pen,  the  description  must  be  substantially  comet 
Her  "  cultiration  of  the  muses"  would  be  esleemfd 
a  small  afiair  nowadays ;  but  a  woman  at  wa' 
period,  of  the  middle  rank,  who  wrote  lines  bo- 
ning with  capital  letters^  aiid  with  rhymes  tagged  to 
the  end  of  them,  was  quite  a  prodigy.  Yet  Barw, 
when  he  got  up  raptures— as  in  duty  boasd, 
both  as  a  gallant  and  a  poet— oyer  the  vewesot 
Clarinda,  must  sometimes  have  gone,  as  he  »rs 
somewhere  of  another  lady's  verses,  "agow*^ 
over  the  belly  of  his  oonscienoc."  He  wnst  m 
have  known  that  mri^hna^  and  U»«  f/<««»v 
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ihs  Foregty  and  probably  Atdd  BMn  Oma^y  were 
each  the  compositions  of  natives  of  Scotland  with- 
out beards. 

Daring  Mrs.  M'Lehose's  early  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh, when  she  had  not  joined  that  social  circle  of 
which  she  soon  became  an  ornament,  she  deroted  much 
time  and  attention  to  remedying  the  defects  of  her  early 
education.  She  improyed  her  taste  by  the  study  of  the 
best  English  authors,  and  became  proficient  in  English 
composition.  Possessed  of  a  most  retentire  memory, 
she  often  quoted  aptly  from  those  authors,  both  in  con- 
yersation  and  in  her  correspondence,  which  afterwards 
became  eztensiye,  and  in  which  she  excelled.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  so  little  of  that  correspondence  has 
been  preseryed  ;  but  Mrs.  M'Lehose  having  survived 
nearly  all  thefHends  of  her  early  life,  applications  made 
in  quarters  where  it  W8.s  supposed  her  letters  might  have 
been  preserved,  have  been  unsuocessfyU. 

It  was  at  this  period,  also,  that  Mrs.  M'Lehose  began 
cultivating  the  Muses.  She  produced  many  short  poeti- 
cal effusions,  a  few  of  which  have  been  preserved,  and  are 
inserted  in  this  volume 

In  the  rearing  and  education  of  her  children  she  took 
great  delight;  and  the  society  of  the  many  firiends  she 
acquired  yielded  her  constant  enjoyment  for  a  long  series 
of  years. 

In  another  place'we  are  told  that  Mrs.  M'Lehose 
was,  for  forty  years,  in  company  five  days  (or 
nights)  a- week  out  of  the  seven ;  and  felt  the  change 
of  habits  which  the  death  of  her  friends  and  her 
own  old  age  occasioned,  as  a  great  privation.  But 
before  she  went  so  much  abroad,  it  is  probable 
that  her  children  were  either  dead,  or  that  the  sole 
survivor,  the  father  of  her  biographer,  was  grown 
beyond  the  need  of  her  care.  Edinburgh  ladies  of  the 
middle  rank  were,  in  those  times,  nearly  tied  down 
to  the  everlasting  tea-table.  As'  yet  all  sorts  of 
lectures  and  religious  meetings,  and  tract-distribut- 
ing, and  money-gathering  recreations,  were  un- 
known among  them.  This  change  of  manners, 
whatever  its  passing  effects  may  be,  is  silently 
working  a  beneficial  and  g^reat  change  in  the  so- 
cial position  of  the  women  in  Scotland.  Called  upon 
at  a  great  crisis  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  their 
spiritual  masters  in  working  out  certain  favourite 
objects,  they  ought  surely  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  and  not  ground  their 
arms  till  they  have  obtained  something  for  them- 
selves and  their  sex. 

Mrs.  M'Lehose  had  been,  for  five  years,  living  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  way  described,  when  Bums  was 
suddenly  heard  of, — ^the  theme  of  every  tea-table,  as 
well  as  the  welcome  guest  of  many  of  what  are 
called  "  the  best  houses."  His  fashionable  vogue  was, 
however,  on  the  wane  before  she,  on  his  second  and 
diminished  appearance  as  aLion, became  acquainted 
with  him ;  though  it  was  apparently  fashion  that 
drew  her  towards  him,  fond  as  she  was  of  poetry. 
In  the  early  period  of  their  acquaintance,  though 
she  must  have  had  knowledge  of  some  of  his  most 
popular  pieces,  she  had  not  even  read  his  poems ; 
for  she  tells  him  in  one  letter,  "  I  have  your 
poems  in  loan  just  now.  I've  read  them  many 
times ;  and  with  new  pleasure.  Some  time  I  will 
give  you  my  opinion  of  them  severally." 

Clarinda,  besides  being  a  wit  and  a  poetess,  was 
''  decidedly  pious ;"  and  she  appears  to  have  been, 
at  this  time,  under  the  spiritual  direetipn  of  a  Mr. 
or  Dr.  Kempp who,  long  afterward^ooeasioned  a  ter- 
rible balf*i(iiled  $9ckmBh'0  In  the  ireU^ova  clrelet  of 


Edinbuigh, — it  being  alleged  that,  with  the  warmest 
regard  for  the  souls  of  pretty  women,  his  devotees, 
he  united  no  less  tendresse  for  their  persons.  We 
have  no  intention  to  revert  to  this  stale  gossip, 
save  as  it  illustrates  the  character  of  the  conver- 
ter, to  what  are  called  evangelical  principles,  of  the 
lady,  who,  in  her  turn,  was  ambitious  of  turning 
Robert  Bums  from  infidelity  or  scepticism — ^though 
he  never  was  either  infidel  or  sceptic — ^to  high  Cal- 
vinism. 

We  have  said  that  not  homage  to  iUustriouB 
genius,  but  something  very  like  sheer  vanity — ^the 
desire  of  a  lady  who  made  verses,  to  become  ac* 
quainted  with  a  poet  so  much  courted  and  distin- 
guished in  high  society— eeems  to  us  to  have  been 
Mrs.  M'Lehose's  original  motive  for  wishing  to 
know,  and  to  charm  Bums.  But  no  means  had 
been  found  to  gratify  this  not  unnatural  ambition, 
until  she  got  acquainted  with  her  neighbour  Miss 
Nimmo.  This  lady  seems  to  have  been  a  weak, 
simple-minded,  kind-hearted  spinster,  familiar  in 
one  respectable  circle  in  which  the  poet  waa 
highly  valued,  and  which  included  the  family  of 
Mr.  Crawfurd  Tait,  and  the  poet's  correspondent. 
Miss  Margaret  Chalmers.  Poor  Miss  Nimmo, 
evidently  a  new  friend,  seems  soon  to  have  taken 
alarm  at  the  dilemma  in  which  she  had  placed 
herself  by  her  rash  introduction,  and  the  vehement 
sentimental  flirtation  that  had  its  origin  at  her 
decorous  tea-table.  When  evil  tongues  grew  busy 
with  the  name  of  Clarinda,  she  seems  to  have 
dropped  the  acquaintance ;  and  Bums  administers 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  her  friendship,  more 
haughty  than  reasonable.  But  lest  our  love  and 
reverence  for  the  Man,  with  all  his  failings,  should 
be  thought  to  betray  us  into  injustice  to  the  lady, 
wo  shall  let  our  authority,  Mr.  M'Lehose,  relate 
the  exact  circumstances  in  which  this  Platonic 
attachment  originated. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1787,  Robert  Bums  was 
introduced  to  Mrs.  M'Lehose,  in  the  house  of  a  mutual 
fHend,  Miss  Nimmo.  They  spent  the  evening  together ; 
and  we  have  the  sentiments  recorded  by  both  par- 
ties of  the  impressions  reciprocally  produced.  The  poet 
declared,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  her,  ''Of  all  God'f  crea- 
tures I  ever  could  approach  in  the  beaten  way  of  friend- 
ship, yon  struck  me  with  the  deepest,  the  pirongest,  the 
most  permanent  impression."  While  shewrote :— *•  Miss 
Nimmo  can  tell  you  how  earnestly  I  had  long  pressed 
her  to  make  us  acquainted.  I  had  a  preaentunent  that 
we  would  derive  pleasure  from  the  society  of  each  other.'* 
The  poet  was  at  this  time  preparing  to  depart  from 
Edinburgh  ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  could  only 
regret  that  he  had  not  possessed  the  opportunity  of  cul- 
tivating the  lady's  acquaintance  earlier ;  but  a  severe 
accident,  which  happened  a  day  or  two  later,  when  he 
was  engaged  to  spend  the  evening  with  her,  delayed  his 
departure  for  some  time,  and  led  to  a  correspondence,  in 
which  Mrs.  M'Lehose  fanciftilly  adopted  the  name  of 
<<  Clarinda,"  and  Bums  followed  up  the  idea  by  signing 
"  Sylvander."  As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  acci- 
dent, the  poet  visited  the  lady,  and  they  enjoyed  much 
of  each  other's  society  for  several  months,  till  he  left 
Edinburgh.    They  met  only  once  afterwards,  in  the  year 

2791, ^but  occasionally  corresponded  till  within  a  short 

period  of  his  death. 

Dates  are  often  plaguy  and  perplexing  things ; 
and  we  have  felt  it  so.  In  comparing  those  of  the 
letters  of  Bums  to  his  other  friends,  with  those 
to  Clarinda,    We  know  how  Jean  Anxionr  wa« 
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situated  at  this  time,  and  her  claims  upon  the  gene- 
rosity and  kindness  of  Bums;  and  yet,  not  long  be- 
fore, he  had  avowed  ardent  admiration,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  not  improbable  hypothesis  of  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, experienced  a  much  warmer  sentiment 
for  Charlotte  Hamilton,  which  it  only  required  a 
little  encouragement  from  the  '*  Fairest  Maid  on 
Devon's  banks,"  to  foster  into  a  permanent  at- 
tachment. Fortunately  for  all  parties,  if  this 
were  the  fact,  that  encouragement  was  not  given. 
She,  perhaps,  from  the  first  preferred  his  compan- 
ion Adair,  to  whom  she  was  subsequently  mar- 
ried ;  nor  do  we  imagine  that  Bums  was  so  far 
entangled^  as  to  have  felt  deep  despair  at  the  disap- 
pointment of  hopes  that  could  only  have  been 
transitory.  Although  there  had  been  no  "  Bonnie 
Jean''  in  existence,  with,  alas ! 

^  Her  girdle  all  too  jimp,'* 

Boms,  without  settled  prospects,  or  visible  means 
of  supporting  "  genteel"  life,  was  in  no  condition 
to  pay  serious  addresses  to  Miss  Hamilton,  even 
with  all  the  proud  consciousness  of  that  genius  on 
which  Fame  had  now  set  her  golden  stamp. 

**  There'is,"  says  Allan  Cunningham,  "  no  posi- 
tive evidence  that  he  paid  his  addresses  to  the 
'  Fairest  Maid  on  Devon's  banks;'  but  he  did 
much  to  render  himself  acceptable  to  her;  and, 
in  an  oblique  way  of  making  his  approach,  he 
strove,  and  not  without  success^  to  merit  the  good 
opinion  of  her  companion,  Margaret  Chalmers. 
•  .  .  •  I  can  give  but  an  imperfect  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  poet's  passion :  for  some  twelve 
or  thirteen  of  his  most  carefully- written  and  gently- 
expressed  letters,  were,  in  an  evil  hour,  thrown 
into  the  fire  by  Charlotte  Hamilton ;  and  all  the 
record  we  have,  is  his  songs,  and  what  is  contained 
Jn  Ills  correspondence  with  Maigaret  Chalmers." 

This  record  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  his 
dwn  foul  copies  of  letters,  or  in  scraps  and  memo- 
randums. It  would  be  curious  to  know  at  what 
time  Miss  Hamilton  threw  the  letters  either  indig- 
nftptly  or  eontemptaously  into  the  fire.  Whether 
it  was  when  Miss  Nimmo's  and  the  Edinburgh 
gossip  about  Claxlnda  first  reached  the  ears  of  the 
offended  beauty ;  or  at  the  after-period,  when  Cla- 
rinda  herself  branded  the  faithless  bard  with  the 
name  of  <<  villain,"  because  he  had,  like  an  honest 
man,  made  poor  Jean  Armour  an  honest  woman. 
Clarinda,  however,  had  the  good  taste  not  to  destroy 
Jiis  letters,  ill  as,  we  apprehend,  they  atone  for 
the  loss  of  those  addressed  to  the  Heloise  and 
Clara  at  Harvieston.  Rotnseaa,  when  the  elo- 
quent series  of  letters  which,  during  the  pa- 
roxysms of  his  grand  passion,  he  had  addressed 
to  the  object  of  it — a  lady  who  wasihe  wife  of  one 
man  and  the  mistress  of  another — ^were  demanded 
back,  and  averred  to  be  destroyed,  exclaims,  that 
fto  woman  who  had  inspired  such  a  passion 'could, 
by  any  possibility,  destroy  the  proofs  of  its  exis- 
tence. But  this  is  man's  vanity.  Eloquent  proofs  of 
the  passion  or  of  the  genius  of  Bums  were  destroyed, 
and  by  a  woman  who  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  correspondence ;  and  those  Clarinda  held  were 
feithfuUy  preserved  to  see  the  light  after  many  days. 
She  would  never  consent  to  their  publication ;  she 


refused  the  solicitations  of  Mr.  Syme,  one  of  Bnnis' 
voluntary  executors,  to  let  them  appear  in  the  Life 
that  was  then  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Currie :  bat  she 
offered  to  make  extracts  herself;  of  which,  however^ 
Dr.  Currie,  it  appears,  has  thought  it  best  not  to 
avail  himself.    And  he  was  right.    The  time,  if  it 
be  come  now,  was  ilot  then  come ;  and  the  xnemonr 
of  the  Bard  had  to  contend  with  suffident  ohloquj 
without  this  delicate  affair.*   Mrs.  M^Lehoae  ag&io, 
in  183^  refused  these  Letters  to  Allan  CunniiighaiB, 
when  he,  in  very  flattering  terms,  begged  for  them 
as  an  unique  ornament  to  his  edition  of  the  works 
of  Bums.     Still  she  could   not   destroy  them. 
When  the  first  of  the  series  was  written,  Bums 
had  been  chilled,  if  not  repelled,  by  Charlotte 
Hamilton  ;  and  he  must  also  have  been  distncted, 
though  not  clear  or  fixed  in  his  future  views,  ss  to 
'^  darling  Jean."     His  inflammable  heart  wu, 
therefore,  at  this  critical  period,  without  any  osten- 
sible tenant ;  or  any  secondary  occupant  to  foim 
the  resting-place  of  roving  Fancy,  or  the  vantage 
ground  from  which  Imagination  might  wing  het 
flights.    "  Highland  Mary"  lived  in  hallowed  me- 
mory ;  "  Bonnie  Jean,"  in  tangible  and  wann  pre- 
sence ;  but  even  a  married  Poet, Boms  says— and  be 
should  know-— must  have  a  mistress :  and  here  iras 
the  repelled  heart  of  a  Poet  ready  to  be  caught  at 
the  rebound.    At  this  time  we  find  him  writing 
Miss  Chalmers—''  My  rhetoric  seems  quite  to  haye 
lost  its  effect  on  the  lovely  half  of  mankind.  1 
have  seen  the  day  I — ^but  that  ia  a  tale  of  other 
years.    In  my  conscience,  I  believe  that  my  heart 
has  been  so  often  on  fire  that  it  is  absolutely  yitri- 
fied." — But  the  day  was  not  yet  wholly  gone  hy.  As 
the  cold  or  haughty  Charlotte  Hamilton  sank  below 
the  horizon,  that  other  son  of  her  sex,  "  charming 
Clarinda,"  arose. 

Bums  was  at  this  time  in  wretched  spirits.  The 
recollection  of  Jean  Armour  must  have  been 
fraught  with  regret  and  remorse.  He  had  been 
annoyed  and  wom-out  by  the  dilatoriness  or 
avarice  of  Creech ;  and  he  felt  himself  in  a  fai^ 
position  with  the  aristocratic  world.  He  had  all 
along  understood  this  ;  but  now  he  felt  it  in  the 
wretched  collapse  that  must  ever  follow  the  high  ex- 
citement of  every  species  of  licfiisin^,  even  when  the 
noble  animal  has  the  robust  strength  and  ferocioas 
pride  of  Robert  Burns.  His  soul  at  this  time,  in 
his  own  expressive  language  to  Margaret  Chabners, 
"longed  for  a  resting-place  in  her  wanderings 
through  the  weary,  thomy  wilderness  of  this 
world!  God  knows,"  he  says,  "I  am  ill-fitt^ 
for  the  stroggle." — ^There  was  no  affiectation  here. 
He  had,  when  a  poor  lad  at  Irvine,  tiying  U>  dress 
flax  for  his  daily  bread,  said  the  same  thing  to  his 
"  honoured  "  father.  Then  again  he  would  rally, 
and  teU  Charlotte's  friend,  who  he  felt  undeisto&l 
and  valued  him,  "  I  glory  in  being  a  poet,— I 
want  to  be  thought  a  wise  man.  I  would  fain  be 
generous ;  and  I  desire  to  be  rich.  After  aD,  I 
fear  I  am  a  lost  subject.     Some  folks  hae  ahaatle 

♦  TheroU  a  aeries  of  Love-Letton  b^  Burns, addressed  » 
some  fmonymoTis  E.,  ftboat  whom  tIL  his  hiogi^bers  i^'" 
themselves.  It  ia  sfngtilar  that  tiiej  do  sol  peweJ^e  tfca*  tttf* 
epistles  are  mere  ezeroiaes  in  oompodtioii,  «f  the  cooimk** 
ment  of  a  sort  of  serioas  novel  ia  Letteia, 
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o'  fautSy  but  I  am  a  ne'er-do-weel."  •  •  •  • 
"  I  am  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon,  with  a  braised 
limb  extended  on  a  cushion ;  and  the  tints  of  my 
mind  vying  with  the  livid  horror  preceding  a  mid- 
night tiiunder-storm."  •  •  .  •  .  *'  I  have 
taken  tooth  and  nail  to  the  Bible.  It  is  really 
a  glorious  book.  I  would  give  my  best  song 
to  my  worst  enemy,  I  mean  the  making  of  it,  to 
have  you  and  Cliarlotte  by  me.  You  are  angelic 
creatures,  and  could  pour  oil  and  wine  into  my 
wounded  spirit.'* 

But  this  might  not  be ;  and  Clarinda  was  near  at 
hand,  to  pour  in  the  oil  and  wine,  a  most  willing,  and 
not  ungentle  ministering  spirit.  Allan  Cunningham 
was^  however,  mistaken  in  supposing  that  she  stood 
by  ills  ooaob,  soothing  him  by  her  presence,  or  ani- 
mating him  by  her  wit :  for  Bums  was,  at  this 
time,  reading  in  tiie  house  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Cmickshank,  of  the  High  School ;  and  there  was 
a  Mrs.  Cmicksliank,  too;  and  though  Clarinda 
volunteered  to  pay  him  a  visit  of  condolence,  he 
was  under  the  cruel  neceasity  of  reminding  her 
of  **  cursed  etiquette."  But  it  is  more  than  time 
that  we  were  arrived  at  that  correspondence  in 
which,  as  we  have  already  said,  vanity,  the  desire 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  poet,  or  a  Lion  in 
high  vogue,  and  a  consiiferable  spice  of  natural 
coquetiy  and  love  of  admiration,  seem  to  have 
been  the  originating  motives  with  the  lady ;  and 
with  the  lover,  (?)  gallantry,  courtesy,  a  little 
leaven  of  vanity,  sheer  idleness,  a  troubled  and  dis- 
tracted mind,  and  some  of  that  pride  of  epistolary 
eloquence  which  distinguishes  all  his  early  letters 
of  the  ceremonial  kind,  and  affords  the  only  trace 
of  affectation  to  be  found  in  his  voluminous  writ- 
ings. Among  his  affectations. he  never  affected 
Platonics  :  he  declared  himself  Anti-Platonic. 
He  was  no  more  capable  of  wilfully  misleading 
any  woman,  than  of  hoodwinking  the  dear  and 
manly  understanding  which  Crod  had  given  him. 

Mr.  M'Lehose  says  of  the  period  of  his  grand- 
mother's first  intercourse  with  Bums— 

The  first  edition  of  his  poems,  published  in  Edinburgh, 
had  been  eminently  sneoessfil, — ^producing  considerable 
fame,  snd  an  amount  of  fhnds  whieh,  compared  with  his 
previous  oireumstaaees,  must  have  seemed  riches.  He 
h«d  been  iJso  itttrodnc<Ml  to  eiroles  of  talent  and  acquire- 
ments, rank  and  fkahion,  which,  in  his  original  situation, 
he  never  could  have  hoped  to  see.  But  such  unequal 
intercourse  necessarily  exposes  the  inferior  to  occasional 
caprice.  Bums  had  some  experience  of  this ;  and,  as  he 
always  had  a  particular  jealousy  of  people  richer  or  higher 
than  himself,  he  must  have  felt  deeply  mortified. 

Again,  with  his  ardent  temperament,  he  could  not  but 
fall  in  love  with  some  of  the  elegant  young  ladies  he  met 
with  in  these  circles;  and  comparing  £eir  cultivated 
charms  with  those  of  his  former  loves,  he  seems  to  have 
felt  a  desire  to  possess  one  for  a  wife ;  but  his  inferior 
rank,  unsettled  cireumstanoes,  and,  'above  all,  his  equi- 
vocal *'  certificate  as  a  bachelor,"  presented  an  unsur- 
mountable  barrier.  It  is  erident,  that  at  this  time  he 
considered  himself  free  of  all  legal  and  moral  obligation 
to  Jean  Armour ;  regarding  the  burning  of  her  marriage 
lines,  and  her  acquiescence  in  their  destmction,  as  re- 
leasing Mm  from  the  responailnltty  of  wedlock,  though 
he  felt  ^  a  miserable  blank  in  his  heart  with  the  want  of 
her." 

Thus  circumstanced.  Bums  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mrs.  M'Lehose ;  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he 
found  great  delight  in  the  society  of  a  lady  of  her  talents 
and  great  vivacity^— well-read  and  fond  of  poetry,  ro« 


mantic,  and  a  "  bit  of  an  enthusiast,"  warm  in  her  feel- 
ings and  attachments, — who  immediately  and  keenly 
sympathized  with  him !  or,  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise,  that 
he  felt,  and  sometimes  expressed  hopes  that  were  wild 
and  risionary ! 

Mrs.  M'l^hose  was  at  this  period  a  young  married 
woman  whose  husband  was  abroad ;  bu^  owing  to  his 
unmerited  bad  treatment  of  her,  a  separation  had  taken 
place  several  years  before.  She  was  gifted  with  ardent 
adfeotions,  and  feelings  capable  of  the  most  devoted  at- 
tachment,— ^in  the  prime  of  life, — not  possessed  of  the 
**  dear  charities  of  brother,  sister,  parent :"  for  **  I  have 
none  of  these,"  she  writes,  **  and  belong  to  nobody.'' 
How  deeply  she  felt  the  loneliness  of  her  situation  appean 
from  what  she  writes  in  another  letter : — **  At  this  season, 
[New  Year,]  when  others  are  Joyous,  I  am  the  reverse. 
I  have  no  near  relations ;  and  while  others  are  with 
their  friends,  I  sit  alone,  musing  upon  several  of  mine, 
with  whom  I  used  to  be,  now  gone  to  the  huid  of  forget- 
fUlness." 

Thus  as  it  were  desolate,  and  feeling  that  ^her  heart, 
her  fondest  wishes,  could  not  be  placed  on  him  who 
ought  to  have  had  them,  but  whose  conduct  had  justly 
forfeited  them," — ^it  was  very  natural,  though  not  very 
pradenti  that  she  had  long  "  sought  for  a  male  friend 

•  •  .  who  could  love  me  wi&  tenderness — yet  un- 
mixed with  selfishness ;  who  could  be  my  friend,  com- 
panion, protector !  and  who  would  die  sooner  than  iigure 
me." 

This  friend  she  now  found.  ^  I  sought,  but  I  sought 
in  vain.  Heaven  has,  I  hope,  sent  me  this  blessing  in 
my  Sylvander." 

Though  the  friends  of  Mrs.  M'Lehose*s  husband  con- 
demned his  conduct,  and  had  suiTered  severely  from  it 
themselves,  yet  they, in  some  degree,  espoused  his  cause; 
and  no  doubt  were  ready  to  Ikten  to  any  whisper  of 
slander  against  her.  Her  temperament,  naturally  too 
sensitive,  Ted  her  to  be  extremely  timid  and  cautious. 

Now,  we  see  no  evidence  whatever  of  iimidityy 
but  of  something  more  like  the  reverse ;  nor  yet  of 
eauium,  save  what  was  required  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  conduct  somewhat  indiscreet.  Mr. 
M^Lehoee  prooeeda— 

Mrs.  M'Lehose  was,  in  several  respects,  a  ready  mark 
for  the  ill-natured  observations  of  the  envious  and  cen- 
sorious,— ^being  a  wit  and  a  beauty,  and  having  ''aa 
inveterate  turn  for  sodal  pleasure."  Whmi  she  indulged 
this  turn,  she  admits  that  her  vivacity  often  carried  her 
too  far.  **  If  you  saw  me  in  a  merry  party,  you  would 
suppose  me  only  an  enthusiast  in /tin ;  but  I  now  avoid 
such  parties.  My  spirits  are  sunk  for  days  after ;  and, 
what  is  worse,  there  are  sometimes  dull  or  malicious 
souls  who  censure  me  loudly  for  what  their  sluggish 
natures  cannot  comprehend.  Were  I  possessed  of  an 
independent  fortune,  I  would  scorn  their  pitiftil  remarks; 
but  everything  in  my  situation  renders  pradence  neces- 
sary." 

When  Bums  visited  Mrs.  Mliehose,  she  lived  in  a 
court  at  the  back  of  General's  Entry,  Potter-row,  a  nar- 
row street  into  which  this  entry  forms  a  passage.  A 
small  circnlar  stair  leads  to  the  diiferent  floors,  on  the 
first  of  which  she  Uved.  The  rooms  are  small  and  low- 
roofed,  with  windows  of  less  size  than  many  modem 
panes  of  glass. 

In  the  year  1787/ the  buildmg  of  the  New  Town  of 
Edinburgh  was  not  fkr  advanced,  and  the  good  people 
were  not  accustomed  to  wide,  airy  streets;  nor  did  they 
generally  occupy  spacious  rooms,  with  abundance  of  the 
light  of  heaven.  They  were  content  to  lire  in  alleys  and 
courts,  or,  at  best,  in  narrow  streets;  and  were  satisfied 
with  small  rooms,  with  diminutive  windows,  which  did 
not  affbrd  a  sufficiency  of  daylight.  When  people  lived 
in  such  dose  neighbourhood,  they  had  much  better  op- 
portunities than  are  afibrded  in  the  present  day  of  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  their  neighbours ;  opportunities 
which,  it  has  been  wickedly  asserted,  they  were  not  slow 
to  improve.  To  this  they  may  have  been  so  far  incited 
by  the  deficiency  of  daylight ;  the  very  obscurity,  per* 
haps,  lending  a  charm  to  prying  curiosity.; 
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Iq  ClArinda*B  letter  to  Sylyander,  of  the  16th  January, 
there  is  an  amusing  instance  of  her  anxiety  to  avoid  this 
disagreeable  sort  of  obserration :— '^  Either  to-morrow 
or  Friday  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you.  ♦  •  •  I 
hope  you'll  ecme  a-foot,  even  though  yon  take  a  chair 
home.  A  chair  is  so  uncommon  a  thing  in  onr  neighbour- 
hood, it  is  apt  to  raise  speculation;  but  they  are  all 
asleep  by  ten.**  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  sedan 
cliair  would  have  caused  much  interesting  speculation  in 
an  "  entry ;"  and  it  was  a  lucky  circumstance  that  the 
neighbours,  some  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  were  of  the 
**  coarser  stuff  of  human  nature,"  were  such  early-to-bed 
people. 

When  Mrs.  M'Lehose  sought  for  a  firiend,  who  conld 
love  her  with  tenderness  unmixed  with  selfishness,  and 
found  this  fHend  in  Sylvander,  she  underrated  the  influ- 
ence of  love  and  the  power  of  the  charmer.  It  is  easy  to 
resist  the  beginning  of  passion ;  easy  to  turn  aside  the 
stream  when  it  is  small ;  but  difficult  to  direct  or  stem 
the  current  when  the  stream  has  become  a  torrent.  Thns 
Clarinda  became  so  rapidly  and  so  strongly  attached  to 
Sylvander,  that  she  herself  trembled  for  the  consequences. 
Pleased  with  the  genius  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who 
had  **  her  best  wishes  before  they  met,"  she  did  not  suf- 
ficiently estimate  the  danger  of  so  tender  an  intercourse. 

But  though  there  were  many  rocks  on  which  their  love 
was  threatened  with  shipwreck,  sometimes  from  the 
boldness  of  the  pilot,  sometimes  from  her  own  uncalled- 
for  alarm,  it  is  apparent,  that  what  she  required  in  such 
a  friend  (and  her  requirements  who  shall  condemn !)  was 
satisfactorily  fulfilled.  **  In  you,  and  you  alone,  I  have 
ever  found  my  highest  demands  of  kindness  accom- 
plished; nay,  even  my  fondest  wishes  not  gratified  only, 
but  anticipated."  That  Mrs.  M'Lehose  was  innocent 
of  all  criminal  thoughts  and  intentions,  it  is  believed  no 
candid  mind  can  doubt,  after  reading  the  following  series 
of  letters.  Her  love  was,  indeed,  a  flame  ^  where  Inno- 
cence looked  smiling  on,  and  Honour  stood  by,  a  sacred 
guard."  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  married 
woman  should  have  permitted  herself  to  continue  in  cir- 
cumstances of  such  temptation ;  certain  it  is,  that  few 
women  conld  have  come  out  of  such  a  trial  untarnished. 
But  she  did  come  forth  unblemished,  and  live  to  a  good 
old  age,  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 
This  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  there  had  been  any 
spot  in  her  character  for  scandal  to  point  the  finger  at. 
Her  attachment  she  had  early  revealed  to  her  clergyman, 
and  even  taken  his  advice  about  it.  It  was  a  subject  of 
conversation  with  various  friends,  some  of  whom  even 
''trembled  for  her  peace."  Such  frankness  bears  the 
stamp  of  conscious  innocence. 

But  the  query  with  some  will  be,  *^  Has  Cla- 
rinda come  forth  untambhed  ?"  There  are  many 
degrees  of  tamiahing.  In  the  sense  which  Mr. 
M'Lehose  seems  to  imply,  the  *^  ill-married  lady" 
did,  we  think,  come  forth  "  untarnished ;"  and 
the  severest  verdict  which  can  he  passed  is,  '^  Not 
Pi-oven."  "We  must,  however,  while  we  say  Nci 
Guilty,  confess  that  these  t^e-d-tite  interviews 
which  she  herself  sought  with  **  Rab  Mossgiel" 
were,  as  the  Scotch  say,  "a  mere  tempting  of  Pro- 
vidence.'* She  consulted  her  clergyman,  who  was 
the  same  Father  Confessor  to  whom  we  have  al- 
luded above,  and  whom  we  will  meet  again  in  the 
course  of  the  correspondence.  We  are  too  stanch 
Protestants  to  like  such  delicate  consultations. 

Allan  Cunningham  imagines,  and  many  other 
persons  have  held  the  same  opinion,  that  in  these 
Letters,  "  in  genera),  the  raptures  of  Sylvander 
are  artificial  and  his  sensibility  assumed.  He  puts 
himself  into  strange  postures  and  picturesque  posi- 
tions, and  feels  imaginary  pains  to  correspond." 
Mr.  M^Lehose  repudiates  this  view  of  a  con^spon* 
dence  wliich  Allan  Cunningham  had  only  paxw 
tlally  seen ;  but  we  suspect  that  it  is  substantially 


the  right  one.  Mr.  M'Lehose  urges  that  the  critics 
do  not  make  sufficient  allowance  ^'  for  a  man  of 
the  ardent  temperament  of  Bums." 

Bums  had  too  much  good  taste  to  endure  affected 
love-letters  himself.  In  his  own  picturesque  lan- 
guage he  reinarlcs*:— ^'  The  whining  cant  of  love, 
except  in  real  passion  and  by  a  masterly  hand, 
is  to  me  as  insufiPerable  as  the  preaching  cant  of 
Father  Smeaton,  Whig  minister  at  Kifanann.* 
Now,  though  we  have  here  the  masterly  hand,  the 
real  passion  is  long  either  doubtful  or  of  the  slight- 
est character ;  one  of  the  hundred  flames  which 
had  at  last  «  vitrified  "  his  heart.  Mr.  M'Lehoee, 
however,  contends  that  Sylvander  took  a  deep 
interest  in  Clarinda  from  the  first,  and  that 

The  feelings  expressed  by  him  were  really  felt,  tad 
not  assumed :  for  no  man  can  exhibit  more  eanettaai 
and  sincerity  of  purpose ;  and,  indeed,  he  seems  too  mm 
to  have  hinted  at  hopes  which  were  visionary.  If  Syi- 
vander,  at  a  later  period,  seriously  entertained  ssdi 
hopes,  it  explains  many  of  his  strong  expressions  of  At- 
tachment, otherwise  bombastic.  It  must  be  adnitted 
that  sereral  of  his  letters  contain  passagee  oflfensiTe  btm 
their  boldness  and  presumption,  which  wounded  the  nice 
sensibility  of  Clarinda ;  bnt  these  were  avowedly  writteo 
after  deep  potations. 

Now,  as  to  **  the  nice  sensibility  *'  of  Clarinda, 
and  whether  her  ideas  did  not  sometimes  ontnin 
the  occasion,  repelling,  or  seeming  to  repel  advances 
that  were  never  made,  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
for  himself,  and  in  mercy.  Laying  aside  alto- 
gether the  worthless  and  heartless  husband  in 
Jamaica,  Mrs.  M'Lehose  owed  much  to  herself  and 
her  children  ;  and  it  is  enough  that  there  are 
passages  in  the  letters  addressed  to  her  that  ougbt 
to  have  offended  her,  had  she  not  herself  given  the 
key  to  the  strain  in  which  they  are  composed. 
We  are  not  pleading  for  Bums.  His  own  brawny 
shoulders  are  perfectly  ahle  to  hear  the  weight  of 
all  his  transgressions ;  but  we  would  remind  the 
reader,  that  he  was  at  this  time  suffering  that  ne- 
cessity of  a  poet — the  want  of  a  mistress  ;  and  d» 
most  social  and  sympathetic  of  human  natures  was^ 
besides,  always  in  need  of  some  congenial  bosom, 
and,  if  possible,  a  soft  one,  in  which  to  depoat  the 
outpourings  of  his  Muse  and  his  heart. 

There  must  have  heen  some  actual  flirtatioD, 
some  inviting  coquetry,  at  Miss  Nimmo's  tet- 
board,  hefore,  in  his  first  note,  he  could  write — 

Onr  worthy  common  fHend,  Miss  Nimmo,ia  herisol 
pleasant  way,  rallied  me  a  good  deal  ou  my  new  aeqaaii- 
tance ;  and,  in  the  hnmour  of  her  ideas,  I  wnvte  foaie 
lines,  which  I  enclose  you,  as  I  think  they  h*T0  a  good 
deal  of  poetic  merit ;  and  Miss  Nimmo  tells  me  that  jw 
are  not  only  a  critic  bnt  a  poetess.  Fletioa,  yos  laov, 
is  the  native  region  of  poetry ;  and  I  hope  yon  will  Ila^ 
don  my  vanity  in  sending  yon  the  bagatelle  as  a  tole^ 
able  off-hand  jeu  d'etprit,  I  have  ssTeral  poetic  trifles 
which  I  would  gladly  leave  with  Miss  Nimmo  or  jos*  if 
they  were  worth  honseroom ;  as  there  are  scarcely  tvo 
people  on  earth  by  whom  it  would  mortiiy  me  more  te 
be  forgotten,  though  at  the  distance  of  nine  seore  biIcb- 

The  next  letter,  written  on  the  8th  December, 
and  two  days  later  than  the  above,  contains  the 
Poet's  eloquent  regrets  for  not  being  able  to  keep 
his  appointment,  in  consequence  of  his  bad  aecidHit, 

and  concludes  thus:— 

I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  leaving  Ediabori^  withosl 
seeing  you.  I  know  not  how  to  aeeomit  for  it— I  »■ 
strangely  taken  witii  some  people,  nor  am  I  often  ■»* 
taJKen,    You  are  a  stnuiger  to  me,  b«t  I  §m  W9^ 
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beings  Some  yet  unnamed  feelings — things  not  priuci- 
ples,  bat  better  than  whims — carry  mo  farther  than 
boasted  reason  ever  did  a  philosopher.  Farewell  1  Every 
happiness  be  yours ! 

Mrs.  M^Lehose,  not  y^t  mei^ed  in  Clarinda,  re- 
plied that  same  night  in  a  long  letter,  her  fire^ — 
of  which  this  is  the  pith  :— 

Inured  as  I  have  been  to  disappointments,  I  never  felt 
more,  nay,  nor  balf  so  sererely,  for  one  of  the  same  na- 
ture I  The  cruel  cause,  too,  augments  my  uneasiness. 
I  trufit  you'll  soon  recoyer  it.  Meantime,  if  my  sym- 
pathy, my  friendship,  can  alleyiate  your  pain,  be  assured 
you  possess  them.  I  am  much  flattered  at  being  a  fa- 
Tourite  of  yours.  Miss  Nxmmo  can  tell  you  how  earnestly 
I  had  long  pressed  her  to  make  us  acquainted.  I  had  a 
presentiment  that  we  should  derive  pleasure  from  the 
society  of  each  other.  To-night  I  had  thought  of  fifty 
things  to  say  to  you :  how  unfortunate  this  prevention  1 

.  .  .  You  shall  not  leave  town  without  seeing  me, 
if  I  should  come  along  with  good  Miss  Nimmo,  and  call 
for  you.  I  am  determined  to  see  you;  and  am  ready  to 
exclaim  with  Yorick, "  Tut  I  are  we  not  all  relational" 
We  are.  Indeed,  gtrangen  in  one  sense — but  of  near  kin 
in  many  respects :  those  ^  nameless  feelings"  I  perfectly 
comprehend,  though  the  pen  of  a  Iiocke  could  not  define 
them.        .        . 

Miss  Nimmo  was  a  favourite  of  mine  from  the  first 
hour  I  met  with  her.  There  is  a  softness,  a  nameless 
something  about  her,  that,  were  I  a  man,  old  as  she  is,  I 
should  have  chosen  her  before  most  women  1  know.  I 
fear,  however,  this  liking  is  not  mutual.  I'll  tell  you 
why  I  think  so,  at  meeting.  She  was  in  mere  jest  when 
she  told  you  I  was  a  poetess.  I  have  often  composed 
rhyme,  (if  not  reaton,)  bat  never  one  line  of  poetry.  The 
distinction  is  obvious  to  every  one  of  the  least  discern- 
ment.   Your  lines  were  truly  poetical :  give  me  all  you 

can  spare Read  the  enclosed,  which  I 

scrawled  just  after  reading  yours.  Be  sincere ;  and  own 
that,  whatever  merit  it  has,  it  has  not  a  line  resembling 
poetry.  Pardon  any  little  freedoms  I  take  with  you :  if 
they  entertain  a  heavy  hour,  they  have  all  the  merit  I 
intended.  Will  you  let  me  know,  now  and  then,  how 
your  leg  is  I  If  I  were  your  fitter,  I  would  call  and  see 
you ;  but  'tis  a  censorious  world  this ;  and  (in  this  sense) 
yon  and  I  are  not  of  the  world.  Adieu.  Keep  up  your 
heart :  you  will  soon  get  well,  and  we  shall  meet.  Fare- 
well.   God  bless  you. 

How  could  a  young  poet  do  less  than  reply  to 
this  frank  and  affectionate  epistle  by  a  friendly 
cost  of  his  calling.    He  wrote — 

I  stretch  a  point,  indeed,  my  dearest  Madam,  when  I 
answer  your  card  on  the  rack  of  my  present  agony.  Your 
friendship.  Madam  !  By  heavens,  I  was  never  proud 
before.  Your  lines,  I  maintain  it,  are  poetry,  and  good 
poetry ;  mine  were,  indeed,  partly  fiction,  and  partly  a 
friendship  which,  had  I  been  so  blest  as  to  have  met  with 
you  in  time,  might  have  led  me — Grod  of  Ioto  only  knows 
where.    Time  is  too  short  for  ceremonies. 

I  swear  solemnly,  (in  all  the  tenor  of  my  former  oath,) 
to  remember  you  in  all  the  pride  and  warmth  of  frieud- 
fthip  until — I  cease  to  be  I 

Now  Bums  had,  at  this  time,  many  causes  of 
trouble,  that  neither  Clarinda  nor  the  world  wotted 
of ;  and  the  sentimental  and  romantic  flirtation, 
unredeemed  at  this  time  by  one  particle  of  serious 
feeling  on  either  side,  served  to  beguile  care  and  the 
tedium  of  confinement,  and  also  to  fill  a  paragraph 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  ;  though  Bums  never,  in  any 
way,  betitiyed  or  compromised  tlie  imprudent 
Clarinda.  She  must  have  proclaimed  the  imagin- 
ary conquest,  of  which  she  naturally  was  not  a  lit- 
tle vain,  in  submitting  delicate  cases  of  conscience 
to  her  spiritual  director,  and  some  other  of  her  male 
admirers.  Bums  had  more  discretion  and  hopour. 
Her  real  name  never  onoe  appears  in  his  correspon- 


dence ;  and  but  once  he  alludes  to  "  Clarinda  "  in 
a  letter  to  his  yoiing  admirer,  Robert  Ainslie,  who 
had  begged  to  be  introduced  to  her.  To  his  per- 
nicious early  friend  Mr.  Richard  Brown,  he  about 
this  time  writes  : — ^'  I  have  much  to  tell  you  of 
men  and  manners  and  their  ways ;  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle of  the  other  sex  too Almighty 

love  still  reigns  and  revels  in  my  bosom ;  and  I  am 
at  this  moment  ready  to  hang  myself  for  a  young 
Edinburgh  mdow^  who  has  wit  and  wisdom  more 
murderously  fatal  than  the  assassinating  stiletto 
of  the  Sicilian  banditti,  or  the  poisoned  arrow  of 

the  African  savage You  may  guess 

her  wit  by  the  verses  she  sent  me  the  other  day  :'' 
and  he  copies  out  for  his  friend,  Clarinda*s  well- 
known  and  best  verses,  beginning  "  Talk  not  of 
Love."  It  is  due  to  the  lady  to  state,  that  the 
third  strong  stanza  was  added  by  the  Poet ;  though 
he  does  not  tell  his  correspondent  this.  This  cor- 
respondent was,  perhaps,  the  most  fitting  recipient 
of  this  kind  of  confidence  in  the  whole  circle  of 
Bums'  acquaintance.  He  was  that  friend  of  whom 
in  his  celebrated  autobiographical  letter  to  Dr. 
Moore,  he  says : — *^  He  was  the  only  man  I  ever 
saw  who  was  a  greater  fool  than  myself,  where  wo- 
man was  the  presiding  star ;  but  he  spoke  of  illi- 
cit love  with  the  levity  of  a  sailor,  which  hitherto 
I  had  regarded  with  horror."  There  is  some  dis- 
crepancy in  the  dates  of  these  letters ;  for  that  one, 
sending  Mr.  Richard  Brown  the  verses,  is  dated 
the  dOUi  December ;  and  Clarinda's,  in  which  they 
purport  to  have  been  enclosed  to  Bums,  is  not 
written  till  the  4th  of  January,  when  the  Platonic 
affection  was  nearly  a  whole  month  old.  Though 
the  Bard  was  by  profession  and  complexion  bound 
to  display  a  little  rodomontade  upon  this  occasion, 
the  ideas  of  the  lady  had  certainly  outrun  his  pre- 
sumption, when  to  his  high-flown  hyperbolical 
compliments,  she  replied  in  the  plain  style — 

When  I  meet  you,  I  must  chide  you  for  writing  in 
your  romantic  stylo.  Do  you  remember  that  she  whom 
you  address  is  a  married  woman  1  or,  Jacob-Uke,  would 
you  wait  seven  years,,  and  even  then,  perhaps,  be  disap- 
pointed, as  he  was !  No ;  I  know  you  better :  you  have 
too  much  of  that  impetuosity  which  generally  accom- 
panies noble  minds.  To  be  serious,  most  people  would 
think,  by  your  style,  that  you  were  writing  to  some  yain, 
silly  woman  to  make  a  fool  of  her,  or  worse.  I  have  too 
much  vanity  to  ascribe  it  to  the  former  motive,  and  too 
much  charity  to  harbour  an  idea  of  the  latter ;  and  view- 
ing it  as  the  effusion  of  a  benevolent  heart  upon  meeting 
one  somewhat  similar  to  itself,  I  have  promised  you  my 
friendship :  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  I  ever  withdraw 
it.  Would  to  Grod  I  hskd  it  in  my  power  to  give  you  some 
solid  proofs  of  it !  Were  I  the  Duchess  of  Gonion,  you 
should  be  possessed  of  that  independence  which  every 
generous  mind  pants  after;  but  I  fear  she  is^'no  Duchess 
at  the  heart."  Obscure  as  I  am  (comparatively,)  I  enjoj 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  as  Ailly  as  I  desire,  and  wish 
for  wealth  only  to  procure  the  **  luxury  of  doing  good." 

.  .  .  If  my  scrawls  can  amuse  you  in  your  confine- 
ment, you  shall  have  them  occasionally.  I  shall  hear  of 
you  every  day  from  my  beloved  Miss  Nimmo.  Do  you 
know,  the  very  first  time  I  was  in  her  house,  most  of  our 
conversation  was  about  a  certain  (lame)  poet !  I  read 
her  soul  in  her  expressive  countenance,  and  have  been 
attached  to  her  ever  since. 

Bums  must  now  have  begun  better  to  understand 
the  character  of  his  correspondent.  Of  the  above 
rebuke,  he  says— 

Your  Iftst,  ray  dear  MadaiSi  bad  the  9fSM  tm  ne  that 
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Job's  situation  had  on  his  fViends,  when  ^  they  sat  down 
seven  days  and  seven  nights  astonied,  and  spake  not  a 
word.*'— *  Pay  my  addresses  to  a  married  woman  I" 
I  started  as  if  I  had  seen  the  ghost  of  him  I  had  iigored: 
I  recolleeted  my  expressions;  some  of  them  indeed  were^ 
in  the  law  phrase,  '*  habit  and  repute,"  which  is  being 
half  guilty.  I  cannot  positively  say,  Madam,  whether 
my  heart  might  not  have  gone  astray  a  little;  but  I  can 
deolare,  npon  the  honour  of  a  poet,  that  the  vagrant  has 
wanderad  unknown  to  me.  I  have  a  pretty  handsome 
troop  of  follies  of  my  own;  and  like  some  other  people's 
retinue,  they  are  but  undisciplined  blackguards :  but  the 
luckless  rascals  have  something  of  honour  in  them;  they 
would  not  do  a  dishonest  thing. 

To  meet  with  an  unfortunate  woman,  amiable  and 
young,  deserted  and  widowed  by  those  who  were  bound 
by  every  tie  of  duty,  nature,  and  gratitude,  to  protect, 
comfort,  and  cherish  her;  add  to  all,  when  she  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  first  of  lovely  forms  and  noble  minds,  the  mind, 
too,  that  hits  one's  taste  as  the  joys  of  Heaven  do  a  saint 
— should  a  vague  inftuit  idea,  the  natural  child  of  imagi- 
nation, thoughtlessly  peep  over  the  fbnoe — were  you,  my 
Ariend,  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  the  poor,  airy  straggler 
brought  before  you,  trembling,  self-condemned,  with  art> 
less  eyes,  brimfhl  of  contrition,  looking  vristfolly  on  its 
jndge,— yon  eould  not,  my  dear  Madam,  e^mdemn  the 
hapless  wreteh  to  death  *<  without  benefit  of  clergy" ! 

I  won't  tell  you  what  reply  my  heart  made  to  your 
raillery  of  ^  seven  years" ;  but  I  will  give  yon  what  a 
brother  of  my  trade  says  on  the  same  allusion : — 

*<  The  Patrisreh  to  gain  a  wife. 
Chaste,  beautiful,  and  youn^j^ 
Served  fourteen  years  a  painfiil  life. 
And  never  thou^t  it  long. 

"Oh  were  you  to  reward  such  cares, 
And  life  so  long  would  stay, 
Not  fourteen  but  four  hunaned  years 
Would  seem  but  as  one  day  !^^ 

I  have  written  yon  this  seravd  beeanse  I  have  nothing 
else  to  do;  and  you  may  sit  down  and  find  fault  with  it, 
if  you  have  no  better  way  of  consuming  your  time:  but 
finding  fault  with  the  vagaries  of  a  poet's  fancy  is  much 
such  another  business  as  Xerxes  chastising  the  waves  of 
Hellespont* 

This  **  I  hare  nothing  else  to  do,"  we  verily  believe 

was  the  simple  fact,  and  the  cause  to  which  we 

owe  thlfl  letter  and  many  otheiB.    His  next  (for 

Clarinda's  reply  to  the  above  is  imagined  to  be  lost) 

informs  her  that  her  admirer   had  showed  her 

verses  to  Dr.  Gregory,  with  some  bagatelles  of  his 

own,  and  of  the  Ih-.'s  admiration  of  them,  at  which 

she    eagerly  grasps ;  and  sundry  other  matters 

which  we  leave  to  the  reader's  candour ;  as  this 

passage:— 

Tis  true  I  never  saw  yon  but  once;  but  how  much  ac- 
quaintance did  I  form  veith  you  at  that  once  !  Do  not 
think  I  fiatter  you,  or  have  a  design  upon  you,  Clarinda: 
I  hare  too  much  pride  for  the  one,  and  too  little  cold 
contrivance  for  the  other;  but  of  all  God's  creatures  I 
ever  could  approach  in  the  beaten  way  of  acquaintance, 
you  struck  me  with  the  deepest,  the  strongest,  the  most 
permanent  impression.  I  say  the  most  permanent,  be- 
cause I  know  myself  well,  and  how  far  I  can  promise  either 
on  my  prepossessions  or  powers.  Why  are  you  unhappy  t 
— and  why  are  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures,  unwor- 
thy to  belong  to  the  same  species  with  you,  blest  with  all 
they  can  wish  f  You  have  a  hand  all-benevolent  to  give, 
— ^why  were  yon  denied  the  pleasure  ?  You  have  a  heart 
formed,  gloriously  formed,  for  all  the  most  refined  lux- 
uries of  love, — ^why  vnw  that  heart  ever  v^nng!  0 
Clarinda  I  shall  we  not  meet  in  a  state,  some  yet  un- 
kttovm  state  of  being,  where  the  lavish  hand  of  Plenty 
shall  minister  to  tiie  highest  wish  of  Benevirience,  and 
where  the  chill  north-wind  of  Prudence  shall  never  blow 
over  the  flowery  fields  of  enjoyment !  If  we  do  not,  man 
was  made  in  vain 


Let  me  know  how  long  your  stay  will  be  ont  of  town. 
I  shall  count  the  hours  tUl  you  inform  me  of  your  retam. 
Cursed  etiquette  forbids  your  seeing  me  just  now;  and 
so  soon  as  I  can  walk  I  must  bid  Edinburgh  adieo. 
Lord,  why  was  I  bom  to  see  misery  which  I  cannot  re- 
lieve, and  to  meet  with  friends  whom  I  can't  ei^oy !  I 
look  back  with  the  pangs  of  unavailing  avariee  on  my 
loss  in  not  knowing  yon  sooner.  All  iMt  winter,— these 
three  months  past^ — ^what  luxury  of  intereome  have  I 
not  lost  I  Perhaps,  though,  'twas  better  for  ay  peace. 
Yon  see  I  am  either  above,  or  incapable  of  dissimnJatita. 

The  comespondence  thus  happily  begun,  did  not 
flag  on  the  part  of  Clarinda.  "  I  shall  grow  mtV 
she  says — 

Your  praises  were  enough, — bni  those  of  a  Dr.  Gre- 
gory superadded  !  Take  care  :  many  a  *  glorioos" 
woman  has  been  undone  by  having  her  head  tuned. 
**  Know  you  ! "  I  know  yon  far  better  than  you  do  ne. 
Like  yourself,  I  am  a  bit  of  an  enthnsiast.  In  religioD 
and  friendship  quite  a  bigot— perhaps  I  oonld  be  eo  ia 
love  too;  but  everything  dear  to  me  in  heaven  and  etrth 
forbids  I  This  is  my  fixed  principle ;  and  the  person  who 
would  dare  to  endeavour  to  remove  it  I  would  hold  as 
my  chief  enemy.  Like  yon,  I  am  incapable  of  disaimuli- 
tion;  nor  am  I,  as  yon  suppose,  unhappy.  I  have  bees 
unfortunate;  bnt  guilt  alone  oonld  make  me  milttiipy. 
Possessed  of  fine  cMldren, — competence, — lkme,--£rieQds 
kind  and  attentive,--what  a  monster  of  ingratitude  sliodd 
I  be  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  were  I  to  style  mynlf  un- 
happy !  ....  Religion,  the  only  refoge  of  the 
unfortunate,  has  been  my  balm  in  every  woe.  0 !  eoold 
I  make  her  appear  to  yon  a»she  has  done  to  me !  hi- 
stead  of  ridiculing  her  tenets,  yon  would  fidl  down  uid 
worship  her  very  semblance  wherever  you  found  it ! . . . 

I  am  confounded  at  your  admiring  my  lines.  I  sbiQ 
begin  to  question  yonr  taste,— but  &.  G. !  Wh«i  1  in 
low-spirited  (which  I  am  at  times)  I  shall  think  of  this 
as  a  rettorative 

P,& — I  entreat  yon  not  to  mention  onr  eone^iendiQi 
to  one  on  earth.  Though  I've  conscious  innocence,  ay 
situation  is  a  delicate  one. 

The  next  letter  is  still  from  Clarinda.  A  wetk 
had  elapsed,  and  Bums  had,  perhaps,  found  **  some- 
thing else  to  do."    She  tells  him  : — 

No  wonder  Dr.  Gregory  criticised  my  lines.  Isxw 
several  defects  in  them  myself ;  but  had  neitiier  tine  iwr 
patience  (nor  ability,  perhaps,)  to  comot  them.  Tbe 
three  last  verses  were  longer  than  the  former ;  and  in  the 
conclusion,  I  saw  a  vile  tautology  which  I  could  not  pt 
rid  of.  .  .  .  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  Dr.  Gregory  beiBj 
your  particular  friend.  Though  unacquainted,  I  an  no 
stranger  to  his  character  :  where  worth  unites  with  abili- 
ties, it  commands  our  love  as  well  as  admiration. 

And  next  she  lectures  the  Poet,  and  expounds  her 
own  theory  of  love  and  friendship,  concluding— 

An  honest  man  matf  have  a  friendly  prepossesaonfor 
a  woman  whose  soul  would  abhor  the  idea  of  an  in^g^e 
with  her.  These  are  my  sentiments  upon  this  Foibyti : 
I  hope  they  correspond  with  yours.  'Tis  honest  in  foa 
to  vridi  me  to  see  yon  **  just  as  yon  are.''  I  beliere  I 
have  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  your  character.  No  won- 
der; for  had  I  been  a  man,  I  should  have  been  yon.  I 
am  not  vain  enough  to  think  myself  equal  in  abilittf^; 
but  I  am  formed  with  a  liveliness  of  f^ey,  and  a  str^nfti 

of  passion  little  inferior Both  of  ns  are  incapable 

of  deceit,  because  we  want  coolness  and  coasand  of 
our  feelings.  Art  is  what  I  never  could  attain  to,  em 
in  situations  where  a  little  would  have  been  pnideot. 
Now  and  then,  I  am  favoured  with  a  salntarj  blast  cf 

« the  north-wind  of  Prudence." My  heiK  «« 

formed  for  love,  and  I  desire  to  devote  it  to  Hia  who  i^ 
the  source  of  love  I  Yes  :  we  shall  surely  meet  in  u 
"  unknown  state  of  being,"  where  there  will  be  fall 
scope  for  every  kind,  heartfelt  affection— lore  without 
alloy,  and  without  end.  Your  paragraph  upon  this  msdc 
the  team  flow  down  my  face  I  I  will  not  tell  joQ  tM 
reflections  which  it  raised  in  my  mind;  bnt  I  wib« 
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thai  ft  beari  snsceptible  of  such  a  sentiment  took  more 
pains  about  its  aocomplishment. 

Clarinda  earnestly  desired  the  conyersion  of 
Bum^  She  was  greatly  scandalized  at  some  of 
his  poems,  Tht  JBofy  Fsdry  we  preBiime,  or  The  Ordi- 
noHon,  or  7*he  Unco  Oude;  and  she  afterwards  tells 
liim,  tJiat  Clarinda  wonld  have  **  held  him  in  her 
arms,  nntilhe  had  promised  not  to  publish  those  terri- 
ble poems^"  or  words  to  that  effect,  as  the  indictments 
say.  He  was  much  better  employed  in  writing 
those  satires,  not  only  for  the  world,  but  for  him- 
self. Clarinda's  correspondence  now  became  semi- 
religious,  and  somewhat  comic  withal.  She  in- 
quires—-^' Is  Dr.  Gregory  pious  ?  I  have  heard  so. 
I  wish  I  knew  him."  But  Bums  did  not  take  the 
hint ;  he  kept  *^  the  divine  Clarinda,''  as  she  loves 
to  term  herself,  vainly  repeating  hb  idle  words,  all 
to  himself.  There  was  as  much  sterling  good  sense 
and  correct  taste,  as  high  genius,  in  the  young 
tobUc,  who  thus,  for 

^  Pastime,  and  to  show  his  wit," 
condescended  to  masquerade  for  a  time  in  the 
character  of  a  Sylvander.    In  the  letter  in  which 
Clarinda  enclosed  her  love-verses,  she  asks— 

Do  yon  think  yon  conld  venture  this  length  in  a  eoach, 
without  hnrting  yourself  t  I  go  out  of  town  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week,  for  a  few  days.  I  wish  yon  conld  come 
to-morrow  or  Saturday.  I  long  for  a  conversation  with 
yon,  and  lameness  of  body  won't  hinder  tl^at.  Tis  really 
carious — so  muoh/iMi  passing  between  two  persons  who 
saw  one  another  only  onee?  Say  if  you  think  you  dare 
venture ;— only  let  the  eoachinaa  be  ^adorned  with 
sobriety." 

Bums,  not  Sylvander,  here  replies- 
Did  you,  Madam,  know  what  I  feel  when  you  talk  of 
your  sorrows ! 

Good  God  I  that  one,  who  has  so  much  worth  in  the 
sight  of  heaven,  and  is  so  amiable  to  her  fellow-creatures, 
should  be  so  unhappy  I  I  can't  venture  out  for  cold. 
My  limb  is  vastly  letter ;  but  I  have  not  any  use  of  it 
without  my  emtches.  Monday,  for  the  first  time,  I  dine 
In  a  neighbour's,  next  door.  As  soon  as  I  can  go  so  far, 
even  in  a  eoocA,  my  first  visit  shall  be  to  you. 

Burns  is  not  the  first  letter-writer  who  has  oe- 
carionally  compelled  the  same  idea  or  sentiment, 
ckthed  In  almost  the  same  words,  to  do  double  and 
triple  duty.  Nor,  If  people,  however  clever,  will 
be  always  scribbling  letters  about  nothing,  is  there 
mtch  harm  in  thus  multiplying  copies.  The 
reader  of  Bums  vrill  meet  with  noble  sentiments 
and  fine  images  in  this  Correspondence,  which 
he  must  have  seen  before ;  but  also  with  others 
quite  original,  and  worthy  of  their  author. — But 
the  sentimental  corre^ondents  were,  at  length,  to 
meet;  and  while  the  meeting  was  impending, 
Syltander,  aware  that  **  the  keen  sensibilities  and 
strong  imagination  "  of  Clarinda  must  derive  silb- 
lime  pleasure  from  her  warm  devotional  feelings, 
owned  he  could  not  yet  give  her  all  to  Heaven — 

I  cannot,  without  a  marked  gmdge,  see  Heaven  totally 
engross  so  amiable,  so  charming  a  woman  as  my  friend 
Clarinda ;  and  shonld  be  very  well  pleased  at  a  ciromn- 
gtanee  that  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  somebody,  happy 
somebody  1  to  divide  her  attention,  with  all  the  delicacy 
and  tenderness  of  an  earthly  attachment 

To-morrow  evening  I  hitend  taking  a  chair,  and  paying 
a  visit  at  Park  Place,  to  a  much  valued  old  friend.  If  I 
conM  be  sure  of  finding  you  at  home,  (and  I  will  send 
4nie  of  the  chairmen  to  cs^)  I  would  spend  firom  fiye  to 
six  o'clock  with  you,  as  I  go  past.  I  cannot  do  more  at 
this  time,  as  I  have  something  on  my  band  that  hurries 


me  much.  I  propose  giving  you  the  first  call,  my  old 
friend  the  second,  and  Miss  Nimmo  as  I  return  home. 
Do  not  break  any  engagement  for  me,  as  I  will  spend 
another  evening  with  you  at  any  rate  before  1  leave  town. 
Do  not  tell  me  that  you  are  pleased  when  your  friends 
inform  you  of  your  faults.  1  am  ignorant  what  they  are ; 
but  I  am  sure  they  must  be  such  evanescent  trifles,  com- 
pared with  your  personal  and  mental  accomplishments, 
that  I  would  despise  the  ungenerous,  narrow  soul,  who 
would  notice  any  shadow  of  imperfections  you  may  seem 
to  have,  any  other  way  than  in  the  most  delicate  agree- 
able raillery 

You  need  make  no  apology  for  long  letters:  I  am  even 
with  you.  Many  happy  New  Years  to  you,  charming 
Clarinda  t  I  can't  dissemble,  were  it  to  shun  perdition. 
He  who  sees  you  as  I  have  done,  and  does  not  love  you, 
deserves  to  be  damned  for  his  stupidity  I  He  who  loves 
you  and  would  iig'ure  you,  deserves  to  be  doubly  damned 
for  his  rillany  1 

Now,  this  is  pretty  weU,  as  a  bit  of  poetical  fiction ; 
and  it  is  rather  wonderful  that  so  dever  a  woman 
as  Mrs.  M'Lehose  did  not  see  through  it.  But 
vanity,  the  fondness  of  admiration,  will  blind  the 
keenest  sight ;  and  love  But  why  profane  the 
name  which  Bums  has  so  often  hallowed?  That 
first  meeting,  that  promised  hour,  from  five  to  six, 
as  Bums  must  have  passed  on  his  way  to  Mr. 
Crawford  Tait's,  he  thus  afterwards  refers  to  ;  and 
if  the  reader  cry.  Fudge !  we  cannot  severely  blame 
him. 

Some  days^some  nights,  nay,  some  Aoiin,like  the  ^ten 
righteous  persons  in  Sodom,"  save  the  rest  of  the  vapid, 
tiresome,  miserable  months  and  years  of  life.  One  of  these 
haun  my  dear  Clarinda  blest  me' with  yesternight. 


M 


-One  vrell-Bpent  hour. 


In  such  a  tender  cirenmsUmee  for  friends, 
la  better  than  an  age  of  common  time  1 " 

Thomson. 


Then  comes  in  that  favourite  and  grand  senti- 
ment ahout  Milton's  Devil,  which  Bums  has  so 
often  employed,  though  here  rather  abruptly  and 
incongruou^y  ;  and  tiie  letter  to  Dr.  Moore  is  sent 
for  the  perusal  of  Clarinda ;  while  Sylvander,  upon 
the  principle  of  a  postilion  flourishing  his  whip 
and  making  a  famous  splash  as  the  journey  draws 
to  a  close,  exclaims-*- 

Your  verses  I  shall  muse  on— deliciously — as  I  gaxe 
on  your  image,  in  my  mind's  eye,  in  my  heart's  core : 
they  will  be  in  time  enou^  for  a  tteek  to  eome.  I  am  truly 
happy  your  headache  is  better.  O,  how  can  pain  or  evil 
be  so  daringly,  nni^lingly,  cruelly  savage,  as  to  wound 
so  noble  a  mind,  so  lovely  a  form  ! 

"  Out  upon  thee,  hyperbolical  fiend!'* 
Clarinda  perused  the  autobiography  of  her  glow- 
ing admirer  with,  we  doubt  not,  very  deep  interest ; 
and  her  tears  broke  out  just  at  the  proper  place, 
namely,  at  the  close,  where  the  noble  Glencaim's 
patronage  rescues  the  unfortunate  Bard  from  his 
evil  destiny.  '  Our  own,  we  remember,  while 
childhood  and  youth  kept  their  melting  moods, 
broke  out  much  earlier  ;  at  the  pathetic  picture  of 
that  noblest  peasant  family  ''receiving  the  scoun- 
drel factor's  insolent  threatening  letters,  which 
set  them  all  in  tears,''  and  which  first  taught  the 
proud  boyish  heart  of  the  now  glorified  poet  to 
throb  with  indignation.  Clarinda  was,  as  well  she 
might  he,  proud  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  lier  ; 
but  she  must  also  glorify  herself  a  little,  and  refer 
to  her  own  early  love-passages,  which  she  intended, 
'*  perhaps,"  to  confide  to  Bums  when  they  met. 
There  was  but  one  thing  she  could  not  get  over— 
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One  thing  alone  hurt  me,  though  I  regretted  many — 
voor  avowal  of  being  an  ebemy  to  CaWinism.  I  gneeaed 
It  was  80  by  some  of  your  pieoes ;  but  the  oonflnnation 
of  it  gave  me  a  ihock  I  oonld  only  have  felt  for  one  I 
was  Interested  in.  You  will  not  wonder  at  this,  when  I 
inform  yon  that  I  am  a  strict  Calrinist,  one  or  two  dark 
tenets  excepted,  which  I  nerer  meddle  with.  .... 
My  dear  Sylrander,  I  flatter  myself  yon  hare  some  opin- 
ion of  Garinda's  understanding.  Her  belief  in  CalTinism 
is  not  (as  you  will  be  apt  to  suppose)  the  prejudice  of 
Vacation.  I  was  bred  by  my  fkther  in  the  Arminian 
principles.  My  mother,  who  was  an  angel,  died  when  I 
was  in  my  tenth  year.  She  was  a  Calvinist ;  was  adored 
in  her  life ;  and  died  triumphing  in  the  prospect  of  im- 
mortality. I  was  too  young  at  that  period  to  know  the 
dii^renoe ;  but  her  pious  precepts  and  example  often  re- 
curred to  my  mind  amidst  the  giddiness  and  adulation  of 
Miss  in  her  teens.  'Twas  since  I  came  to  this  town,  fire 
years  ago,  that  I  imbibed  my  present  principles.  They 
were  those  of  a  dear,  rained  friend,  in  whose  judgment 
and  integrity  I  had  entire  confldenee.  I  listened  often 
to  him,  with  delight,  upon  the  subject.  My  mind  was 
docile  and  open  to  conyiotion.  I  resolred  to  inyestigate, 
with  deep  attention,  that  scheme  of  doctrine  which  had 
such  happy  eflTects  upon  him.  Conyiction  of  understand- 
ing, and  peace  of  mind,  were  the  happy  consequences. 
Thus  hare  I  giren  you  a  true  account  of  my  fUth.  I 
trust  my  practice  will  erer  correspond.  Were  I  to  nar- 
rate my  past  life  as  honestly  as  you  have  done,  you  would 
soon  be  conyinced  that  neither  of  ns  could  hope  to  be 
justified  by  our  good  works. 

If  you  haye  time  and  inclination,  I  should  wish  to  hear 
your  chief  objections  to  Calyinism. 

BumSy  we  have  said,  nerer  eyen  affected  Pla- 
tonics. Claiinda  feared  there  was  no  trace  of 
''  friendship  for  a  female  "  in  his  narratiye. 
"  Now,"  she  adds,  *'  in  the  case  of  Clarinda,  this 
is  the  only  ^  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wish- 
ed.' "    "  You  told  me,"  she  says, 

You  neyer  had  met  with  a  woman  who  could  loye  as 
ardently  as  yourself.  I  belieye  it;  and  would  adyise 
you  neyer  to  tie  yourself  till  yon  meet  with  such  a  one. 
Alas !  you'll  find  many  who  eanna,  snd  some  who  manna; 
but  to  be  joined  to  one  of  the  former  description  would 
make  you  miserable.  I  think  you  had  almost  best  re- 
solve against  wedlock :  for  unless  a  woman  were  quali- 
fied for  the  companion,  the  friend,  and  the  mistress,  she 
would  not  do  for  yon.  The  last  may  gain  Sylyander,bttt 
the  others  alone  can  keep  him.  Sleep,  and  want  of  room, 
prevent  my  explaining  myself  upon  ^  infidelity  in  a  hus- 
band,'' which  made  you  stare  at  me.  This,  and  other 
things,  shall  be  matter  for  another  letter,  if  you  are  not 
wishing  this  to  be  the  last.  If  agreeable  to  you.  111 
keep  we  nanatiye  till  we  meet.  Adieu  t  "  Charming 
Clarinda  "  must  e'en  resign  herself  to  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus.       .        .        .     ^ 

We  need  not  say  that  Clarinda  was  well-inform- 
ed about  the  passion  of  Bums  for  '^  Bonnie  Jean ;" 
though  she  must,  by  this  time,  haye  imagined  her- 
self the  only  object  of  his  fondness.  But  whatever 
she  felt  for  the  mother,  she  took  a  wlirm  interest 
in  *^  the  little  cherub"  at  Mauchline,  and  made 
him  "  wee  sarkies." 

Clarinda's  theory  or  creed  as  to  the  infidelity  of  a 
husband,  which  had,  it  seems,  made  Bums  stare  at 
her  with  those  great,  piercing,  or  glowing  orbs  of 
his,  has  no  tincture  of  rigid  Calvinism.  It  is  thus 
expounded  :— 

I  can  conceive  a  man  fond  of  his  wife,  yet,  (Sylvan- 
der-like,)  hurried  into  a  momentary  deviation,  while  his 
heart  remained  fUthful.  If  he  concealed  it,  it  could 
not  hurt  me  ;  but  if,  unable  to  bear  the  anguish  of  self- 
reproach,  he  unbosomed  it  to  me,  I  would  not  only  for- 
give bim,  but  oomfbrt  and  speak  kindly,  and  in  secret 
only  weep.  Recpnoiliativn,  in  such  a  ease,  would  be 
exquisite  beyond  almost  iWTtiiUig  lean  conoofve )    Do 


yon  now  understand  me  on  this  subject  1  1  iilris  imaxf 

till  it  was  explained 1  hare  Wn  pat 

sling  my  brain  about  the  fkir  one  you  bid  me  "  not  gse«s 
at."  i  first  thought  it  your  Jean  ;  but  I  don't  know  if 
she  now  possesses  your  *  tendereet,  ftithfUsst  friend- 
ship."  I  can't  understand  that  bonny  laane :  ber  re- 
fusal, after  sneh  proofs  of  love,  proves  her  to  be  either  in 
angel  or  a  dolt.  I  beg  pardon  ;  I  know  not  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  am  no  judge  therefore.    I  love  joq~ 

But  we  must  pause.  Whether  our  age  ia  at 
heart  more  pure  than  that  of  our  grandmothen, 
it  18  difficult  to  say ;  but  certainly  on  some  subjects 
it  pays  much  greater  external  homi^  to  decency. 

The  dray-horse  and  the  cart-horse  were  freqaent 
and  favourite  figures  with  Bums  when,  in  defiance 
of  his  latent  fund  of  good  sense  and  true  wisdom, 
it  pleased  him  to  ridicule  the  sober,  commonplace 
virtues ;  and  she  who  claimed  to  be  his  kindnd 
spirit  says : — 

With  you,  I  wish  I  had  a  little  of  the  cart-hone  ii 
me.  You  and  I  have  some  horse  properties ;  bit  nore 
of  the  eagle,  and  too  much  of  the  turtle  dove !  Good 
night  I  ....  This  day  is  80  good  that  111  Biake  oat 
my  call  to  your  Square.  I  am  laughing  to  mywlf  at  an- 
nouncing this  for  Uie  third  time.  Were  she  who  **  poisons 
your  peace,"  to  intend  you  a  Pisgah  view,  she  eosld  do 
no  more  than  I  have  done  on  this  trivial  oceasioD.  Keep 
a  good  heart,  Sylvander  ;  the  eternity  of  your  love-nf- 
ferinp  will  be  ended  before  six  weeks.  Such  peijories 
the  ''Laughing gods  allow."  But  remember,  there  is 
no  such  toleration  in  friendship. 

We  hope  that  Sylvander  did  watch.    Giiinda 

doubted  it.     At  any  rate  he  protesited : — 

I  am  certain  I  saw  you,  Clarinda  ;  but  you  don't  look 
to  the  proper  storey  for  a  poet's  lodging, 

*<  Where  Speculation  roosted  near  the  tkjJ" 

I  could  almost  have  thrown  myself  over,  for  very  lext- 
tion.  Why  didn't  you  look  higher  t  It  has  spoilt  mj 
peace  for  this  day.  To  be  so  near  my  charming  Oarinds ; 
to  miss  her  look  while  it  was  searching  for  me.  I  an 
sure  the  soul  is  capable  of  disease  ;  for  mine  hai  eoa* 
vulsed  itself  into  an  infiammatory  fever. 

Ah  and  alas !  poor  *^  darling  Jean,**  far  away 
there  in  Ayrshire,  in  sorrow  and  shame,  abiding 
your  hour !  And  is  not  Sylvander  now  more  to 
be  condemned  than  '^  Bonnie  Jean's*  usoonsdoiM 
rival ;  who  neither  cared,  nor  affected  to  care  one 
straw  for  the  worthless  West  India  husband? 
There  is  something  that  ia  really  amiable  and  to- 
manly  in  parts  of  Clarinda's  letters ;  though  she 
does  not  often  appear  in  so  ei^gaging  a  light  ttin 
this  passage: — 

If  you  saw  me  in  a  merry  party,  you  wonld  rappooe 
me  only  an  enthusiast  in  fun ;  but  I  now  avoid  sudi 
parties.  My  spirits  are  sunk  for  days  after  ;  and,  vbst 
is  worse,  there  are  sometimes  dull  or  mafidons  mel« 
who  censure  me  loudly  for  what  their  sluggish  natnres 
cannot  comprehend.  Were  I  possAssed  of  an  independent 
fortune,  I  would  scorn  their  pitiihl  remarks  ;  hot  everf- 
thing  in  my  situation  renders  prudence  necessarj. 

I  have  slept  little  these  two  nights.  My  child  va^ 
uneasy,  and  that  kept  me  awake  watching  him  !  Sflvu* 
der,  if  I  have  merit  in  anything,  tis  in  an  unremitting 
attention  to  my  two  children  ;  but  it  cannot  be  deno- 
minated merit,  since  'tis  as  much  inclination  as  dotj.  A 
prudent  woman  (as  the  world  goes)  told  me  she  wao  n^ 
prised  I  loved  them,  "  considering  what  afMberthejr 
had."  I  replied  with  acrimony,  I  oonld  not  bat  Ioty 
mj  children,  in  any  case  ;  but  my  having  given  then  the 
misfortune  of  such  a  flather,  endears  them  doubly  to  nj 
heart. 

In  another  letter,  alter  the  romantic  ClaiiB^ 
had  related  the  iU^sn^cen  of  her  ridieuloiu  wmdn^ 
\np  round  Bt,  Jwai9f  Scpvn  to  the  hope  of  ob* 
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taining  a  passing  glimpse  of  her  admirer  at  his 
window, — "  but  not  a  glimpse  could  I  obtain ! " — 
she  gravely  teUs  him  that  Religion  has  taoght  her 
**  patience  and  resignation  to  the  ills  of  life,"  tiiongh, 
she  continues. 

By  nature  I  inherit  u  little  of  them  as  a  certain  hamm- 
scarum  friend  of  mine.  In  what  respects  has  Clarinda 
**  converted  yon"!  Tell  me.  It  were  an  ardnons  task 
indeed  ! 

Yonr  **  ravings  "  last  night,  and  yonr  ambignons  re- 
marks npon  them,  I  cannot,  perhaps  ought  not  to  com- 
prehend. I  am  yonr  friend,  Sylvander  :  take  care  lest 
virtue  demand  even  friendship  as  a  sacrifice.  Yon  need 
not  curse  the  tie  of  human  laws  ;  since  what  is  the  hap- 
piness Clarinda  would  derive  from  being  loosed  f 

After  telling  Sylvander  rather  plainly  that  she 
iii  not  quite  sure  if  she  would  accept  of  him  though 
she  were  free,'  she  repeats,  **  You  see,  Sylvander, 
you  have  no  cause  to  regret  my  bondage.*'  She 
was  anxious  about  certain  bad  companions  with 
whom  he  associated.  She  wished  him  happUy  mar- 
ried, enraged  as  she  seems  to  have  been  when  he  did 
**  happily  marry ;"  and  moreover  she  clearly  de- 
sired to  make  her  own  way  in  society.  We  have 
seen  some  of  the  hints  about  Dr.  Gregory  ;  here  is 
another  of  the  same  kind  :-^ 

When  yon  see  Bishop  Geddes,  tsk  him  if  he  remem- 
bers a  lady  at  Ifrs.  Kemp's,  on  a  Sunday  night,  who  lis- 
tened to  every  word  he  uttered  with  the  gaze  of  attention. 
I  saw  he  observed  me,  and  returned  that  glance  of  cordial 
warmth  which  assured  me  he  was  pleased  with  my  deU- 

eate  flattery Did  yon  ever  read 

Sancho's  Letters  t  they  would  hit  your  taste.  My  next 
will  be  on  my  fkvonrite  theme—religion. 

Farewell,  Sylvander !  Be  wise,  be  prudent,  and  be 
happy.  CLAaiNDA. 

hei  your  next  be  sent  in  the  morning. 

If  you  were  well,  I  would  ask  yon  to  meet  me  to-mor- 
row, at  twelve  o'clock.  I  go  down  in  the  Leith  Fly, 
with  poor  Willie  :  what  a  pleasant  chat  we  might  have  ! 
But  I  fancy  'tis  impossible. 

Bums  could  not,  or  would  not  walk  to  the  Leith 
Stage,  though  it  almost  passed  his  door  ;  but  he 
hoped  to  see  the  "  divine"  Clarinda  on  foot  very 
soon ;  and  the  first  ominous  visit  was  actually  made 
on  a  Saturday  night,  of  which  we  have  this  de- 
scription from  Clarinda : — 

I  will  not  deny  it,  Sylvander,  last  night  was  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  I  ever  experienced.  Few  such  fkll  to  the 
lot  of  mortak  !  Few,  extremely  few,  are  formed  to  relish 
such  refined  ei^yment.  That  it  should  be  so,  vindicates 
the  wiMlom  of  Heaven.  But,  Ihough  our  enjoyment  did 
not  lead  beyond  the  limits  of  virtue,  yet  to-day's  rsfleo- 
tions  have  not  been  altogether  unmixed  with  regret.  The 
idea  of  the  pain  it  would  have  given,  were  it  known  to  a 
friend  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  the  saoed  ties  of  grati- 
tude, (no  more,)  the  opinion  Sylvander  may  have  formed 
from  my  unreservsdness;  and,  above  all,  aome  secret  mis- 
givings that  Heaven  may  not  approve,  situated  as  I  am 
— these  procured  me  a  sleepless  night ;  and,  though  at 
church,  I  am  not  at  all  welL 

Sylvander,  you  saw  CUurinda  last  night,  behind  the 
scenes  I  Now,  youll  be  convinced  she  has  finnlts.  If 
she  knows  herself,  her  intention  is  always  good  ;  but  she 
is  too  often  the  victim  of  sensibility,  and,  hence,  is  seldom 
pleased  with  herself. 

My  God  I  Sylvander,  why  am  I  so  anxious  to  make  you 
embrace  the  Gospel  t  I  dare  not  probe  too  deep  for  an 
answer-^let  yonr  heart  answer :  in  a  word — Benevo; 
lence.  ...  I  fear  your  limb  may  be  worse  from  stay- 
ing so  late.  I  have  other  fears  too :  guess  them  1  Oh  ! 
my  friend,  I  wish  ardently  to  maintain  your  esteem ; 
rather  than  forfeit  one  iota  of  it,  I'd  be  content  never  to 
be  wiser  than  now.  Our  last  interview  has  raised  you 
very  high  in  mine.  I  have  met  with  (lBw,indoed|Of  your  sex 


who  understood  delicacy  in  such  dreumstaaces  ;  yet  'tis 
that  only  which  gives  a  relish  to  snoh  delij^tftil  inter- 
oonrse. 

The  correspondence  grew  warm  and  warmer, 
tender  and  more  tender,  and  Bums  waxed  more 
hyperbolical.  Yet  his  letters  charmed  Clarinda ; 
and  if  she  had,  like  Sylvander,  been  free,  she  owns, 
**  I  should  bid  him,  if  he  had  a  friend  that  loved  • 
me,  tell  him  to  write  as  he  does,  and  that  would 
woo  me." — 

Seriously,  you  are  the  first  letter-writer  I  ever  knew. 
I  only  wonder  how  you  can  be  fitshed  with  my  scrawls. 
I  impute  it  to  partii^ties.  Either  to-morrow  or  Friday  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  yon.  On  Saturday,  I  am  not  sure  of 
being  alone,  or  at  home.  Say  which  youll  come !  Come 
to  tea  if  you  please  ;  but  eight  will  be  an  hour  less  liable 
to  intrusions.  I  hope  you'U  cosm  afoot,  even  though  you 
take  a  chair  home.  .  .  .  You  are  a  consummate 
flatterer ;  really  my  cheeks  glow  while  I  read  your 
flights  of  Fancy.  .  .  .  If  I  grow  aflTected  or  conceited, 
you  are  alone  to  blame.  Ah,  my  friend  1  these  are  dis- 
gusting qualities !  but  I  am  not  afraid.  I  know  any 
merit  I  have  perfMly. 

There  was  no  doubt  whatever  of  Clarinda's  en- 
tire consciousness  of  her  own  merite.  One  of 
Bums'  letters  at  this  period,  alter  a  high  strain  of 
flattery,  or  might  it  not  have  been  the  sincere  feel- 
ing of  momentary  impulse,  contains  a  grand  poeti- 
cal flight : — 

May  I  see  you  on  Wednesday  evening,  my  dear  angel  1 
The  next  Wednesday  again,  will,  I  conjecture,  be  a  hated 
day  to  us  both.  I  tremble  for  censorious  remarks,  for 
your  sake;  but  in  extraordinary  cases,  may  not  usual  and 
useful  precaution  be  a  little  dispensed  withi  Three 
evenings,  three  swift-winged  evenings,  with  pinions  of 
down,  are  all  the  past — I  dare  not  calculate  the  future. 
I  shall  call  at  Miss  Nimmo  to-morrow  evening ;  'twill  be 
a  fkrewell  call. 

I  have  written  out  my  last  sheet  of  paper,  so  I  am  re- 
duced to  my  last  half  sheet.  What  a  strange,  mysterious 
fitculty  is  that  thing  called  imagination  I  We  have  no 
ideas  almost  at  all,  of  another  world  ;  but  I  have  often 
amused  myself  with  visionary  schemes  of  what  happiness 
might  be  eigoyed  by  small  alterations,  alterations  that  we 
can  fhlly  enter  to  in  this  present  state  of  existence.  For 
instance :  suppose  you  and  I  just  as  we  are  at  present ; 
the  same  reasoniiu  powers,  sentiments,  and  even  desires; 
the  same  fond  curiosity  for  knowledge  and  remarking  ob- 
servation in  our  minds;  and  imagine  our  bodies  free  from 
pain,  and  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  wants  of  nature 
at  all  times  and  easily  within  our  reach.  Imagine,  ftir- 
ther,  that  we  were  set  free  from  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
which  bind  us  to  this  globe,  and  could  at  pleasure  fly, 
without  inconvenience,  through  all  the  yet  unconjectured 
bounds  of  creation  ;  what  a  life  of  bliss  should  we  lead 
in  our  mutual  pursuit  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  and  our 
mutual  eivjoyment  of  friendship  and  love  ! 

I  see  you  laughing  at  my  fairy  flUicies,  and  calling  me 
a  voluptuous  l£ihometan  ;  but  I  am  certain  I  should  be 
a  happy  creature,  beyond  anything  we  call  bliss  here 
below :  nay,  it  would  be  a  psndise  congenial  to  you  too. 
Don't  you  see  us  hand  in  hand,  or  rather  my  arm 
about  your  lovely  waist,  making  our  remarks  on  Sirius, 
the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars ;  or  surveying  a  comet 
flaming  innoxious  by  us,  as  we  just  now  would  mark  the 
passing  pomp  of  a  travelling  monarch  ;  or,  in  a  shady 
bower  of  Mercury  or  Venus,  dedicating  the  hour  to  love, 
in  mutual  converse,  relying  honour,  and  revelling  en- 
dearment,  while  the  most  exalted  strains  of  poesy  and 
harmony  would  be  the  ready,  spontaneous  language  of 
our  souls  t  Devotion  is  the  fkvonrite  employment  of 
yonr  heart ;  so  is  it  of  mine  :  what  incentives  then  to, 
and  ])owers  for  reverence,  gratitude,  faith,  and  hope,  in 
all  the  fervour  of  adoration  and  praise  to  that  Being, 
whose  unsearchable  vrisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  so 
pervaded,  so  inspired,  every  sense  and  feeling  I 
The  fruit  of  the  second  interview  was  the  song 
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**  Clarindft,  misirees  of  my  sonly'*  and  some  xemone 
on  the  part  of  the  lady,  who,  with  an  all^ory,  in 
which  Love,  Friendship,  Reason,  Hymen,  Modesty, 
&c.,  &c.,  figure,  lets  us  know  how  fairly  alarmed 
she  was  for  the  moment  at  the  perilous  condition  in- 
to which  she  had  heen  hetrayed  by  vain  reliance  on 
her  own  strength.  She,  indeed,  becomes  an  object 
of  interest  and  pity ;  but  how  does  it  all  end  ?— 

SyIvander,to  drop  my  metaphor,  I  am  neither  well  nor 
happy  to-day  :  my  heart  reproaches  me  for  last  night. 
If  yon  wish  Clarinda  to  regain  her  peace,  determine 
against  everything  bnt  what  the  itrictest  delieaof  war- 
rants. 

I  do  Hot  blame  yon,  bnt  myself.  I  mnst  not  see  yon 
on  Saturday,  unless  I  find  I  can  depend  on  myself  acting 
otherwise.  Delicacy,  yon  know,  it  was  which  won  me 
to  yon  at  once  :  take  care  yon  do  not  loosen  the  deaxett, 
most  sacred  tie  that  unites  ns  1  Remember  Clarinda's 
present  and  eternal  happiness  depends  upon  her  adher- 
ence to  Virtue.  Happy  Sylvander  I  that  can  be  attach- 
ed to  Heaven  and  Clarinda  together.  Alas  1  I  feel  I 
cannot  serve  two  masters.  Gk>d  pity  me  ! !  .  •  .  . 
Do  not  be  displeased  when  I  tell  yon  I  wish  our  parting 
was  over.  At  a  distance  we  shall  retain  the  same 
heartfelt  affection  and  interestedness  in  each  other's 
ooDcems  ; — ^bnt  absenoe  will  mellow  and  restrain  those 
violent  heart-agitations  which,  if  continued  much  longer, 
would  unhinge  my  very  soul,  and  render  me  unfit  for  the 
duties  of  life.  Yon  and  1  are  capable  of  that  ardeney 
of  love,  for  which  the  wide  creation  cannot  afford  an 
adequate  object.  Let  us  seek  to  repose  it  in  the  bosom 
of  our  God Part  of  some  of  your  enco- 
miums, I  know  I  deserve  ;  but  you  are  fkr  out  when 
yon  enumerate ''  strength  of  mind"  among  them.  I  have 
not  even  an  ordinary  i^re  of  it-— every  passion  does 
what  it  will  with  me  ;  and  all  my  life,  I  have  been 
guided  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment — unsteady  and 
weak  1  I  thank  yon  for  the  letter,  though  it  sticket  my 
prayer. 

Friday  Morning. — My  servant  (who  is  a  good  soul) 
will  deliver  yon  this.  She  is  going  down  to  Leith,  and 
will  return  about  two  or  three  o'clock.  I  have  ordered 
her  to  call  then,  in  ease  you  have  ought  to  say  to  Cla- 
rinda to-day.  I  am  better  of  that  sickness  at  my  heart 
I  had  yesterday  ;  but  there's  a  sting  remains,  which 
will  not  be  removed  till  I  am  at  peace  with  Heaven  and 
myself.  Another  interTiew,  spent  as  we  ought,  will 
help  to  procure  this. 

The  correspondence  now  becomes  so  delicate, 
that  we  are  constrained  to  skip,  wanting  power 
rightly  to  define  its  nature ;  and  also  to  say,  "  me- 

thinks  the  Poet  doth  protest  too  much." But 

he  must  have  ^*  kept  his  word,"  and  ^*  the  line  "  he 
marked,  with  tolerable  fidelity.  He  afiected  to 
believe  that  he  was  to  observe  the  spirit  of  deco- 
rum's laws,  if  not  the  letter,  in  that  other  interview, 
to  which  he  recurs  in  these  fervent  words : — 

I  could  suffer  the  lash  of  misery  eleven  months  in  the 
year,  were  the  twelfth  to  be  composed  of  hours  like  yes- 
ternight. You  are  the  soul  of  my  eigoyment ;  all  else 
is  of  the  stuff  of  stocks  and  stones. 

Clarinda  feared  **  the  line"  had  been  a  little  in- 
fringed. 

We  must  guard  against  going  to  the  verge  of  danger. 
Ah !  my  ftiend,  much  need  ^m!  we  to  '*  watch  and  pray !" 
May  those  benevolent  spirits,  whose  office  it  is  to  save 
the  fall  of  Virtue  struggling  on  the  brink  of  Vice,  be  ever 
present  to  protect  and  guide  us  in  right  paths. 

I  had  an  hour's  conversation  to-day  with  my  worthy 
fKend  Mr.  Kemp.  You'll  attribute,  perhaps,  to  this, 
the  above  sentiments.  'Tis  true,  there's  not  one  on  earth 
has  HO  much  infiuence  on  me,  except — Sylvander ;  partly 
it  has  forced  me  ''to  feel  along  the  Mental  Intelligence." 
Ilowever,  IVe  broke  the  ice.  I  confessed  I  had  con- 
ceived a  tender  impression  of  late — that  it  was  mutual, 
and  that  I  had  wished  to  unbosom  myself  to  him,  (as  I 


always  did,)  particularly  to  ask  if  he  thought  I  dmldl, 
or  not,  mention  it  to  my  fHend  1  I  saw  he  felt  for  me,((br 
I  was  in  tean  ;)  bnt  be  bewailed  that  I  had  giyen  ■  j 
heart  while  in  my  present  state  of  bondage  ;  vidwd  I 
had  made  it  IHendship  only  ;  in  shorty  ta&ed  to  im  in 
the  style  of  a  tender  pirent,  anxious  for  my  happineae. 
He  disapproves  altogether  of  my  saying  a  syllable  of  the 
matter  to  my  fHend, — says  it  could  only  mike  him  no* 
easy  ;  and  that  I  am  in  no  way  bound  to  do  it  by  uy 
one  tie.  This  has  eased  me  of  a  load  which  has  Uin 
upon  my  mind  ever  since  our  intimacy.  SjlTiader,  t 
wish  you  and  Mr.  Kemp  were  acquainted,— snch  vorth 
and  sensibility  1  If  yon  had  his  piety  and  sobriet  j  of 
manners,  united  to  the  shining  abilities  yon  possess, 
you*d  be  **  a  &ultoss  monstor  which  the  world  se'et 
saw.*'  He,  too,  has  great  talent&  His  imsginatios  is 
rich — ^his  feelings  deUcate — his  discenuneat  aeate ;  jet 
there  are  shades  in  his,  as  in  all  chaMcters  i  bot  these 
it  would  ill  become  Clarinda  to  point  out  Alss  i  I 
know  too  many  blots  in  my  own. 

On  a  previouB  evenings  Buma  had  introdooed 
his  young  friend  Ainslie  to  her,  who  exolUngly 
quotes  herself  as  his  **  divine  Clarinda." 

Pray,  what  does  Mr.  Ainslie  think  of  her!  Was  hi 
not  astonished  to  find  her  merely  human  I  Three  weeb 
ago,  I  suppose  you  would  have  made  him  walk  into  her 
presence  unshod:  but  one  must  bnry  eren  dlTimtiM 
when  they  discover  symptoms  of  mortality !— (Let  these 
be  interred  in  SylvandePs  bosom.) 

My  dearest  fliend,  there  are  two  wishes  nppemost  ii 
my  heart  i  to  see  yon  think  alike  with  Glaiinda  on  reli- 
gion, and  settled  in  some  creditable  line  of  hsiiBML 
The  warm  interest  I  take  in  both  these,  is,  peAsfSytks 
best  proof  of  the  sinoerity  of  my  ftiendsl^  as  iiell  ii 
earnest  of  ite  duration.  As  to  the  first,  I  devohs  it  onr 
into  the  hands  of  the  Omnlsdent  I  May  he  niss  up  ftiesdi 
who  will  effectuate  the  other!  While  I  breathe thM 
fervent  wishes,  think  not  anything  bnt  pure  distBter- 
ested  regard  prompts  them.  They  are  fond  but  chimeri- 
cal ideas.  They  are  never  indulged  bnt  in  the  hour  «f 
tender  endearment,  when 

**  Innocence 

LookM  gaily  smiling  on;  while  rosy  Pleanro 
Hid  yoiinff  Desire  amid  her  flowecy  wreath. 
And  pour  d  her  cup  luxuriant,  mantling  high 
The  sparkling,  Heavenly  vintage    Love  and  Bliis.** 

'Tis  past  ten ;  and  I  please  myself  with  thinluBi  Syl- 
vander will  be  about  to  retire  and  write  to  Clarin^  1 
fancy  youll  find  this  stupid  enough  ;  but  I  can't  be  tl- 
ways  bright :  the  sun  wiU  be  sometimes  under  a  doad. 

.  OhhowIwonldindalgsiaaUths 
luxury  of  innooent  love !  It  is,  I  fear,  too  late  to  ttlk 
in  this  strain,  after  indulging  yon  and  myself  so  with; 
but  would  Sylvander  shelter  his  Love  in  Fricadsfaip'i 
allowed  garb,  Clarinda  would  be  fiur  happier. 

To-monrow,  didst  thou  say  f  The  time  is  short  aov,  ii 
it  not  too  i^qnent  I  do  not  sweetest  dainties  doy  soosflsl  t 
Take  your  chance ;  oome  half-past  eight  If  aaytkiBg 
particular  oocnr  to  render  it  improper  4»>monov,  I'U 
send  you  word,  and  name  another  eveaiag.  Mr.  ■ 
is  to  call  to-night,  I  believe.  He,  too,  trembles  for  uj 
peace.  Two  saoh  worthies  to  be  interested  abont  ay 
foolish  ladyship  1 

"  Is  not  this,"  vnUsome  stem  leaden  say, " svais, 

foolish,  and  presumptuous  woman,  in  whom  evni 

the  warmth  of  devotion  seems  but  another  fonn  of 

voluptuousness  ? "     We  are  not  preparsd  to  cater 

into  the  subject  as  casuisto ;  bnt  we  imaguks  that 

a  multitude  of  sins  might  be  foi]^iven,  could  the 

reader  be  once  convinced,  that  her  **  foolish  U^J- 

ship,"  who  made  such  parade  of  feelings  which 

almost  any  other  woman  would,  in  sonow  sad 

humility,  have  buried  deep  in  her  own  miserable 

bosom,  had  ever  experienced  for  Bams  the  realitj 

of  devoted  and  passionate  love.    This  next  letter  of 

Boma  wears  more  the  chazacterd  sincerity  and  so* 
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briety  of  inmdy  than  some  of  those  we  have  seen.  It 
contains  this  detachable  and  fine  apostrophe  :^* 

ThoQ  Almighty  Author  of  peace,  and  goodness,  and 
love  !  do  Thoa  give  me  the  social  heart  that  kindly  tastes 
of  every  man's  onp  !  Is  it  a  draught  of  joy  I — warm  and 
open  my  heart  to  share  it  with  cordial,  unentying  re- 
joicing !  Is  it  the  bitter  potion  of  sorrow  1 — melt  my 
heart  with  sincerely  sympathetic  woe  1  Above  all,  do 
Thou  give  me  the  manly  mind,  that  resolutely  exemplifies 
in  life  and  manners  those  sentiments  which  I  would  wish 
to  be  thought  to  possess  t 

Clarinda  modestly  finds  that  there  is  a  remark- 
able similarity  of  character  between  herself  and 
Sylvander,  in  tastes,  feelings,  sentiments ;  and  af- 
ter a  few  flights,  which  Bums,  liowever,  calls  the 
finest  poetry,  she  in  confidence  brings  thia  delicate 
case  under  his  consideration : — 

Syiyander,  I  have  things  with  different  friends  I  can't 
tell  to  another^  yet  am  not  hurt ;  but  I  told  you  of  that 
particular  friend :  he  was,  for  near  four  years,  the  one  I 
confided  in.  He  is  very  worthy,  and  answers  your  de- 
scription in  the  ''Epistle  to  J.  S."  exactly.  When  I 
had  hardly  a  friend  to  care  for  me  in  Edinburgh,  he 
befriended  me.  I  saw,  too  soon,  'twas  with  him  a  wanner 
feeling :  perhaps  a  little  infection  was  the  natural  effect. 
I  told  you  the  circumstances  which  helped  to  eradicate 
the  tender  impression  in  me ;  but  I  peroeiye  (though  he 
oever  tells  me  so)— I  see  it  in  erery  instance — hii  pre- 
possession still  remains.  I  esteem  him  as  a  fiuthful 
frieud ;  but  I  can  never  feel  more  for  him.  I  fear  he's 
not  conrinced  of  that.  He  sees  no  man  with  me  half  so 
often  as  himself;  and  thinks  I  surely  am  at  least  partial 
to  no  other.  I  cannot  bear  to  deceive  one  in  so  tender  a 
point,  and  am  hurt  at  his  harbouring  an  attachment  I 
never  can  return.  I  have  thoughts  of  owning  my  inti- 
macy with  Sylvander ;  but  a  thousand  things  forbid  it. 
I  should  be  tortured  with  Jealousy,  that  ''green-eyed 
monster  f  and,  besides,  I  fear  'twould  wound  his  peace. 
'Tis  a  delicate  affair.  I  wish  your  judgment  on  it.  O 
Sylvander,  I  cannot  bear  to  ffive  pain  to  any  creature, 
far  less  to  one  who  pays  me  the  attention  of  a  brother  I 

I  never  met  with  a  man  congenial,  perfectly  congenial 
to  myself  but  on6 — ask  no  qnegtiont.  Is  Friday  to  be  the 
last  night  ?  I  wish,  Sylvander,  you'd  steal  away;  I  can- 
not bear  farewell  1        .        .        .        . 

I  am  charmed  with  the  Lines  on  Religion,  and  with 
you  for  relishing  iiiem,  I  only  wish  the  world  saw  you 
as  you  appear  in  your  letters  to  me.  Why  did  you  send 
forth  to  them  the  "  Holy  Fair,"  &c.  1  Had  Clarinda 
known  you,  she  would  have  held  you  in  her  arms  till 
she  had  your  promise  to  suppress  them.  Do  not  publish 
the  "  MoOr  Hen."  Do  not,  for  your  sake,  and  for  mine. 
I  wish  you  vastly  to  hear  my  valued  friend,  Mr.  Kemp. 
Come  to  hear  him  on  Sunday  afternoon.  'Tis  the  first 
favour  I  have  asked  you :  I  expect  you'll  not  refuse  me. 

Bums  did  not  go  to  hear  Mr.  Kemp ;  but  he  ad- 
ministered a  good  parting-dose  of  tender  flattery  to 
"divine  Clarinda/'  There  were,  however,  first 
more  tete-d-tetet.    Of  one  of  them  the  lady  says — 

For  many  years  have  I  sought  for  a  male  friend,  en- 
dowed with  sentiments  like  yours  ;  one  who  could  love 
me  with  tenderness,  yet  unmixed  with  selfishness  :  who 
could  be  my  friend,  companion,  protector,  and  who 
would  die  sooner  than  injure  me.  I  sought — ^bnt  I 
ffought  in  vain  !  Heaven  has,  I  hope,  sent  me  this  bless- 
ing in  my  Sylvander  !  Whatever  weaknesses  may 
cleave  to  Clarinda,  her  heart  is  not  to  blame  :  whatever 
it  may  have  been  by  nature,  it  is  unsullied  by  art.  If 
ehe  dare  dispose  of  it — last  night  can  leave  you  at  no 
loss  to  guess  the  man. 

She  sent  him  more  of  her  verses,  all  of  which 
Mr.  M 'Lehose  has  printed  in  an  Appendix  to  the 
Correspondence;  and  again  she  expatiates  on  what 
she  calls  her  ''  favourite  topic,"  religion. 

May  I  hope  you'll  read  what  I  have  urged  on  religion 
with  attention,  Sylvander !  when  reason  resumes  her 
reign !    I've  none  of  these  future  delusive  hopes,  which 


yon  too  vainlv  express  as  having  towards  Clarinda.  Do 
not  indulge  tiiem  ;  my  wishes  extend  to  your  immortal 
welfare.  Let  your  first  care  be  to  please  God  :  for  that 
which  He  delights  in,  must  be  happiness.  I  must  con- 
clude, or  I'll  relapse.  I  have  not  a  grain  of  humour  to- 
night in  my  composition  ;  so,  lest  "charming  Clarinda" 
should  make  you  yawn,  she'll  decently  say  "good 
night  1"  I  langh  to  myself  at  the  recollection  of  your 
earnest  asseverations  as  to  your  being  anti-Platonic  I 

In  this  letter  she  notices  the  unfeeling  usage 
which  she  had  formerly  received  from  Lord  Dreg- 
horn,  a  cousin  of  her  mother's,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  bench.  He  is  represented  as  an  ill-natured, 
sensual  man,  of  whom  she  justly  says, 

The  man  who  enjoys  more  pleasure  in  the  mercenary 
embrace  of  a  courtezan,  than  in  relieving  tbe  unfortu* 
nate,  is  a  detestable  character,  whatever  his  bright  ta- 
lents may  be. 

I  pity  him  !  Sylvander,  all  his  fortune  could  not  pur- 
chase half  the  luxury  of  Friday  night  1 

Bums  has  either  introduced  the  same  ideas 
elsewhere,  or  perhaps  the  fragments  of  the  surrep- 
titious edition  of  his  Letters  to  Clarinda,  are  float- 
ing about ;  for  this  fine  passage  must,  in  its  out- 
line, be  familiar  to  many  of  his  admii^en. 

I  have  been  this  morning  taking  a  peep  through,  as 
Young  finely  says,  "  the  dark  postern  of  time  long 
elapsed";  and  you  will  easily  guess  'twas  a  ruefhl  pros- 
pect :  what  a  tissue  of  tiioughtlessness,  weakness,  and 
folly  1  My  life  reminded  me  of  a  ruined  temple :  what 
strength,  what  proportion  in  some  parts ! — what  unsight- 
ly gaps,  what  prostrate  ruins  in  others !  I  kneeled  down 
before  the  Father  of  Mercies,  and  said, "  Father,  t  have 
sinned  against  Heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  "!  I  rose  eased  and  strength- 
ened. I  despise  the  superstition  of  a  flmatio ;  but  I  love 
the  religion  of  a  man.  "  The  ftiture,"  said  I  to  myself, 
"is  still  before  me :  there  let  me 

*  On  reason  build  resolve — 
That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man!* 

I  have  difficulties  many  to  encounter,"  said  I;  "but  they 
are  not  absolutely  insuperable :  and  where  is  firmness  of 
mind  shown  but  in  exertion  1     Mere  declamation  is 

bombast  rant 

SiUurday  NigU^  Half  after  Ten.— What  luxury  of 
bliss*  I  was  enjoying  this  time  yesternight !  My  ever 
dearest  Clarinda,  you  have  stolen  away  my  soul :  but  you 
have  refined,  yon  have  exalted  it ;  you  have  given  it  a 
stronger  sense  of  virtue,  and  a  stronger  relish  for  piety. 
Clarinda,  first  of  your  sex!  if  ever  I  am  the  veriest 
wretch  on  earth  to  forget  you ;  if  ever  your  lovely  image 
is  effaced  from  my  soul, 

**  May  I  be  lost,  no  eye  to  'weep  my  end, 

And  find  no  eaxth  that  *8  base  enough  to  bury  me ! " 

What  trifiiuff  silliness  is  the  childish  fondness  of  the 
every-day  children  of  the  world !  'Tis  the  unmeaning 
toying  of  the  younglings  of  the  fields  and  forests ;  but, 
where  Sentiment  and  Fancy  unite  their  sweets,  where 
Taste  and  Delicacy  refine,  where  Wit  adds  the  flavour, 
and  Good  Sense  gives  strength  and  spirit  to  all ;  what  a 
delicious  draught  is  the  hour  of  tender  endearment! 
Beauty  and  Grace  in  the  arms  of  Truth  and  Honour,  in 
all  the  luxury  of  mutual  love. 

Clarinda,  have  yon  ever  seen  the  picture  realised  I  not 
in  all  its  very  richest  colouring,  but 

"  Hope,  thou  nurse  of  young  Dciire, 
Fair  promiser  of  Joy." 

Last  night,  Clarinda,  but  for  one  slight  shade,  was  the 
glorious  picture — 

"  Innocence 

Look'd  gaily  smiling  on  ;  while  rosy  Pleasure 
Hid  youDff  Desire  amid  her  flowery  wreath. 
And  ponrM  her  cup  luzuiiant,  mantling  high, 
The  sparkling,  Heavenly  vintage— Love  and  Bli«B !  ^ 

Clarinda,  when  a  poet  and  poetess  of  Nature's  making 
— two  of  Nature's  noblest  productions ! — when  they  drink 
together  of  the  same  cup  of  Itere  and  Bliss,  attempt  not. 
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ye  coarser  stuff  of  hunum  nature,  profknely  to  meunre 

enjoyment  ye  neyer  can  know 

O,  what  a  fool  I  am  in  love  !  what  an  extravagant 
prodigal  of  affection  !  Why  are  your  sex  called  the 
tender  sex,  when  I  never  have  met  with  one  who  can 
repay  me  in  passion !  They  are  either  not  so  rich  in 
love  as  I  am,  or  they  are  niggards  where  I  am  lavish. 

0  Thou,  whose  I  am,  and  whose  are  all  my  ways  I 
Thou  see'st  me  here,  the  hapless  wreck  of  tides  and  tem- 
pests in  my  own  hosom :  do  Thou  direct  to  thyself  that 
ardent  love,  for  which  I  have  so  often  sought  a  return, 
in  vain,  from  my  fellow-creatures  I  If  Thy  goodness  has 
yet  such  a  gift  in  store  for  me,  as  an  equal  return  of  affec- 
tion ftom  her  who,  Thou  knowest,  is  dearer  to  me  than 
life,  do  Thou  hless  and  hallow  our  hand  of  love  and  friend- 
ship ;  vratch  over  us,  in  all  our  outgoings  andinoomings, 
for  good;  and  may  the  tie  that  unites  our  hearts  be  strong 
and  indissoluble  as  the  thread  of  man's  immortal  life  ! 

The  vainest  of  women,  to  whom  these  letters 
had  been  addressed,  might  be  forgiven  for  now  be- 
lieving what  she  fondly  wished — that  she  was  be- 
loved. Clarinda  had  no  doubt  or  misgiving  on  the 
subject.  She  introduced  a  young  friend  of  hers, 
Miss  Mary  Peacock,  to  the  Poet,  and  the  party 
had  passed  a  very  happy  evening ;  only 

1  tremble  at  the  ardent  manner  Mary  talks  of  Sylvan- 
der  !  She  knows  where  his  affections  lie,  and  is  quite 
unconscious  of  the  eagerness  of  her  expressions.  All 
night  1  could  get  no  sleep  for  her  admiration.  I  like  her 
for  it,  and  am  proud  of  it ;  but  I  know  how  much  vio- 
lent admiration  is  akin  to  love. 

I  go  out  to  dinner,  and  mean  to  leave  this,  in  case  of 
one  from  you  to-day.  Miss  Chalmers's  letters  are  charm- 
ing.   Why  did  not  such  a  woman  secure  your  heart ! — 

0  the  caprice  of  human  nature,  to  fix  on  impossibilities. 

Her  charming  self,  to  wit.  Bums  fancied  the 
fears  expressed  for  Mary,  in  regard  to  himself, 
perfectly  laughable ;  but  was  not  so  sure  on  an- 
other score  ;  for  "  I  suppose,"  he  says,  "  my  love, 
you  and  I  showed  her  a  scene  which,  perhaps, 
made  her  wish  that  she  had  a  swain  that  could 
love  like  me,"  Which  way  could  Mary  have 
looked,  then  ?  Some  friend,  or  some  of  those  gen- 
tlemen before  whom  Clarinda  had,  at  this  time, 
laid  her  case  of  conscience,  seems  to  have  remon- 
strated with  her,  and  warned  her  against  the  ex- 
ceeding impropriety  of  her  conduct ;  and  in  a  let- 
ter, which  is  lost,  she  appealed  in  her  distress  to 
Sylvander,  who  positively  refuses  to  cease  to  love, 
but  is  otherwise  amenable  to  reason  and  propriety. 
Name  the  terms  on  which  you  wish  to  see  me,  to  cor- 
respond with  me,  and  you  have  them.  I  must  love,  pine, 
mourn,  and  adore  in  secret :  this  you  must  not  deny  me. 
You  will  ever  be  to  me 

'<  Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  those  sad  eyes, 
Dear  as  the  nuMy  drops  that  warm  my  heart.^* 

1  have  not  patience  to  read  the  Puritanic  scrawl. 
Damned  sophistry.  Ye  heavens,  thou  God  of  nature, 
thou  Redeemer  of  mankind  !  ye  look  down  with  ap- 
proving eyes  on  a  passion  inspired  by  the  purest  flame, 
and  guarded  by  truth,  delicacy,  and  honour ;  but  the 
half-inch  soul  of  an  unfeeling,  cold-blooded,  pitiftil  Pres- 
byterian bigot  cannot  forgive  anything  above  his  dun- 
geon-bosom and  foggy  head. 

Farewell  I  I'll  be  with  you  to-morrow  evening  ;  and 
be  at  rest  in  your  mind.  I  will  be  yours  in  the  vray  you 
think  most  to  your  happiness. 

Before  going  to  bed,  he  resumed  and  argued  the 
case,  strongly  protesting  his  own  truth ;  and  there 
follows  a  tissue  of  eloquent  sophistry,  beginning, 

I  have  read  over  your  friend's  haughty,  dictatorial  let- 
ter :  you  are  only  answerable  to  your  God  in  such  a  mat- 
ter. Who  gave  any  fellow-creature  of  yours,  (a  fellow- 
creature  iuoapable  of  being  your  Judge,  beoause  not  your 


peer,)  a  right  to  catechise,  seold,  undervalue,  abase,  aad 
insult,  wantonly  and  inhumanly  to  insult  yon  thus !  1 
don't  wish,  not  even  wish  to  deceive  you.  Madam.  The 
Searcher  of  hearts  is  my  witness  how  dear  yoo  ue  to 
me ;  but  though  it  were  possible  you  could  be  still 
dearer  to  me,  I  would  not  even  kiss  your  hand,  at  the 
expense  of  your  conscience.  Avray  with  dedamatioB ! 
let  us  appeal  to  tiie  bar  of  common  sense.  It  is  oot 
mouthing  everything  sacred  ;  it  is  not  vague  nutiDg  »&■ 
sertions  ;  it  is  not  assuming,  haughtily  and  iosoltiiiglY 
assuming,  the  dictatorial  language  of  a  Romau  Pontiff, 

that  must  dissolve  a  union  like  onis. 

In  a  widowed,  forlorn,  lonely  situation,  with  a  bosoB 
glowing  with  love  and  tenderness,  yet  so  delieately  sita- 
ated  tiiat  you  cannot  indulge  these  nobler  feelings  except 
you  meet  with  a  man  who  has  a  soul  capable.  .... 

If  Mrs.  M'Lehoee  at  this  time  lost,  though  enr 

so  temporarily,  the  friendship  and  countenanoe  of 

her  cousin,  Mr.  Craig,  through  her  indiscreet  ooD' 

duct,  although  Bums  was  not  much  to  be  hbzDed, 

because  a  fascinating  woman  had  literally,  in  tuI- 

gar  phrase,  ^  thrown  herself  at  his  head,"  yet  an)' 

man  of  even  ordinary  generosity,  must  have  deeply 

lamented  the  mischief  he  had  caused ;  and  how 

much  more  Burns,  who  now  says — 

Clarinda,  matters  are  grown  very  serious  with  os : 
then  seriously  hear  me,  and  hear  me  Heaven ! 

1  met  you,  my  dear  Clarinda,  by  far  the  first  of  womis- 
kind,  at  least  to  me.  I  esteemed,  I  loved  yon  at  fitst 
sight,  both  of  which  attachments  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  return.  The  longer  I  am  acquainted  with  Toa, 
the  more  innate  amiableness  and  worth  I  discoTer  in  you- 
You  have  sufTered  a  loss,  I  confess,  for  my  sake  ;  bot  if 
the  firmest,  steadiest,  warmestlfriendship;  if  every  endea- 
vour to  be  worthy  of  your  friendship;  if  a  love,  Btn>o|  ts 
the  ties  of  nature,  and  holy  as  the  duties  of  reli^on ;  if 
all  these  can  make  anything  like  a  compensation  for  the 
evil  I  have  occasioned  you;  if  they  be  worth  yonr  accep- 
tance, or  can  in  Uie  least  add  to  your  enjoyments,— » 
help  Sylvander,  ye  Powers  above,  in  his  hour  of  need,  ss 
he  freely  gives  tiiese  iJl  to  Clarinda  ! 

I  esteem  you,  I  love  you,  as  a  friend  ;  I  admire  jo«,  I 
love  you  as  a  woman,  beyond  any  one  in  all  the  ciicle  ai 
creation.  I  know  I  shall  continue  to  esteem  yoo,  to  lore 
you,  to  pray  for  you,  nay,  to  pray  for  mysdf  for  yw 
sake. 

Expect  me  at  eight;  and  believe  mePto  be  ever,  &c. 

This  was  written  on  the  14th  February;  and 
in  a  little  month  Sylvander  was  legally,  if  not 
ceremonially,  the  husband  of  Jean  Armour,  whose 
second  pair  of  children  were  bom  on  the  dd  of 
March,  and  died  in  a  few  days  afterwards.  At  the 
interview  on  the  night  of  the  14th  Febrasir, 
Clarinda  must  have  poured  forth  her  sorrows  to 
Bums.  Evil  tongues  were  busy  with  her  name,— 
and  no  wonder  :  for  she  had  actually  taken  pains 
to  invite  censure  of  her  connexion  with  him.  Her 
vanity  had  been  unable  to  confine  to  her  own 
bosom  the  illustrious  conquest  of  which  she  wa5 
naturally  so  proud. 

Bums,  now  on  the  wing  for  Ayrshire,  where 
the  condition  of  Jean  was  become  extreme,  »^- 
ministered  such  consolation  as  was  in  his  power. 
And  thus  closes  tlie  first  Act  of  the  Pastoral  of 
Sylvander  and  Clarinda.  The  second  Act,  which 
we  must  reserve,  becomes  more  serious  for  both 
personages ;  because  it  displays,  on  the  part  of 
Burns,  more  of — 

«« The  rueful  conflict,  the  heart  riven  with  vain  eiid«.vo«  f 
which,  to  his  frail  fellow-mortals,  give  a  stronff, 
nay,  a  tragic  interest  to  the  incidents  of  his  ti<*' 
bled  life. 
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<<The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle,  and  wholesome   berries 
thriTe  and  ripen  beat  neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality.**— Shakspbrk. 


CHAPTER  I« 

Wherein  some  of  the  performers  in  this  eventful  Drama  are 
introduead  to  the  presenee  of  the  Reader. 

Among  the  broad  highways  that  diverge  from 
the  capital  into  the  northern  proyinces  of  Eng- 
landy  there  is  one  more  noted  than  the  rest :  pro- 
bably from  no  beauty  of  country  through  which  it 
takes  its  course,  but  simply  from  its  good  road,  easy 
for  man  and  beast,  its  few  tumpikeef,  and  the  snug 
roadside  inns  that  bless  the  wayfarer  with  a  glass 
of  good  ale,  brewed  by  no  unpractised  hand. 

The  most  famed  of  these  hostelries,  some  few 
years  ago,  was  known  far  and  wide  hy  the  name 
of  The  Three  Bells,  kept  by  the  worthy  Tom  Pur- 
land,  who,  eschewing  matrimony  after  a  true  lordly 
fashion,  kept  his  liberty  and  a  housekeeper,  The 
Three  Bells  and  a  violin. 

Liberty  and  philosophy,  we  are  told,  go  hand  in 
hand ;  and  our  worthy  host,  dreading  no  female 
governance  or  nightly  lecture,  made  laughing  his 
morality,  and  a  merry  heart  his  best  company. 

It  was  a  chill  November  night.  The  clock,  from 
its  wainscot  case,  had  given  passing  notice  of  the 
hour  of  ten,  when  Purland,  leaving  his  single  soli- 
tary customer  to  his  own  meditations  and  his  jug 
of  ale,  took  the  candle  from  the  table,  and  crossing 
the  sanded  kitchen-floor  opened  a  low  door,  and 
guarding  the  light  from  the  bitter  blast,  disap- 
peared into  the  darkness  beyond. 

The  guest,  who  sat  buried  in  deep  thought,  was 
a  man  considerably  past  the  heyday  of  1^,  who, 
under  an  evident  affectation  of  dress  and  manner, 
was  unable  to  conceal  the  grade  he  belonged  to. 
His  dress  was  new,  and  not  without  pretensions  to 
fashion.  The  dripping  upper  garment,  which  hung 
to  dry  in  the  warm  chimney-comer,  bespoke  his 
travail  as  a  wayfarer.  His  blue  and  gaily-but- 
toned coat  was  thrown  loosely  back,  and  the 
waistcoat  was  arranged  negligently,  as  if  to  ex- 
hibit, with  due  effect,  a  brooch  and  chain  of  a  tin- 
selly  and  suspicious-looking  metal.  Time  seemed 
to  fly  tardily;  and  in  spite  of  his  meditations, 
the  stranger  now  and  then  roused  himself  from  his 
abstraction,  and  pulling  out  a  small  watch,  far  too 
costly  for  the  chain  it  hung  hy,  consulted  it  and 
then  the  ticking  dock  that  told  with  steady  mo- 
tion the  passage  of  time. 

Some  half  hour  had  gone  by  since  mine  host 
had  disappeared  ;  and  the  man,  after  leering  wist- 
fully around,  whistling  the  snatches  of  a  vulgar 
tune,  and  draining  with  eager  lip  the  last  dregs  of 
the  thrice-filled  pot,  drew  a  stout  walking-stick 
from  the  near  settle  against  which  it  had  rested, 
and  beating  into  a  fiercer  glow  the  well-piled  fag- 
gots that  blazed  in  the  ample  fire-place,  used  it 
for  a  less  gentle  purpose — ^that  is  to  say,  to  arouse 
Purland's  sleek  housekeeper,  who,  comforted  with 
a  well-mixed  glass  of  hot-with,  had  sunk  into  a 
sweet  somnolency,  oblivious  of  purl  and  gin,  taps 
and  spigots ;  and  imagining,  with  happy  foculty, 
the  dUmney-oomer  that  supported  her  was  a  real 
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and  well-picked  goose-feather  bed,  turned  hoxa 
side  to  side,  snoring  in  measured  cadence. 

"  I  say.  Missus,"  said  the  stranger,  placing  the 
hooked  stick  within  the  clasped  and  fat  palms  of 
the  housekeeper ;  *^  I  say,  I  ask  you  for  the  fourth 
time^  how  long  'tis  before  the  wagon  wLQ  be  herel" 

^'  bear,  dear  me ! "  muttered  the  housekeeper, 
not  as  yet  awake ;  **  'tis  a  honclement  morning  ta 
be  turned  out  of  a  goose-bed.  I  wish  I  was  a 
hindependant  'oman." 

**  Your  dreaming  out.  Ma'am,  a  very  pretty  life 
for  yourself ;  maybe  you'd  like  a  partner  I "  said 
the  man,  with  a  coarse  laugh.  ^*  But,  however,  we 
can  talk  of  that  by  and  by.  Marriage  is  a  knot 
soon  tied»  though  some  find  the  rope  a  halter.  But 
I'm  asking  you,  for  the  fifth  time,  how  long  the 
wagon  will  be  in  coming  V* 

"  Bless  me ! "  said  Mrs.  Tingle,  ^*  I've  had  a  sad 
fit  of  my  old  complaint — ^vapours  in  the  head ;  I 
find  nothing  good  for  it  but  a  hot  glass.  Purland 
knows  the  symptoms.  *  Tingle,'  says  he,  *  you 
forget  you  are  at  The  Three  BeUs ;  shall  it  be 
Cream  or  Tom  ?'— *  Cream,'  says  I,  *  with  a  little 
water.'—*  A  very  little  water,*  says  Purland ; 
*  water  was  made  for  slaves,  not  for  free  men  like 
meT" 

*'  I  s'pose  you  often  have  a  touch  of  this  com- 
pkint.  Ma'am?"  said  the  man,  draining  the  empty 
pot  to  hide  a  smothered  laugh. 

^  Hoften !  don't  talk  on't ;  't  takes  me  morning, 
noon,  and  night ;  'tis  a  growing  bailment,  Sir, — 
comes  sometimes  one  way,  and  sometimes  t'other." 

"  Very  likely.  But  here  comes  Purland ;  and  if 
he  isn't  troubled  with  the  vapours,  I  shall,  p'raps, 
get  an  answer  to  my  question." 

The  landlord  entered  as  the  guest  made  this  re* 
mark,  bearing  in  his  left  hand  a  violin,  while  the 
other  flourished  a  well-rosined  bow.  He  took  no 
heed  of  his  housekeeper  or  his  guest ;  but  lifting 
the  bow  aloft,  so  as  to  fall  gracefully  into  its  posi- 
tion on  the  violin  strings,  pointed  the  toe  of  his 
well-blacked  pumps,  (which  he  had  been  careful 
to  put  on  during  his  temporary  absence,)  and  fall- 
ing into  a  quick,  though  by  no  means  a  graceless 
measure,  played  a  suitable  and  lively  tune. 

^  The  devil  take  The  Bells,  and  the  jingle  and 
tingle  that  live  under  theml"  said  the  guest,  rising 
in  evident  anger,  "  Hark  ye,  sirrah  1  if  ye  hav'n't 
St.  "^tus'  dance,  say  yes  or  no :  does  the  wagon 
come  to-night  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Purland,  **  you  were  bom  without 
an  ear  for  music.  Know  ye  not  I  play  the  Duke 
of  York's  minuet  set  in  three  sheaps?  one,  too, 
that  I  learnt  from  the  honest  and  worthy  O'Roon, 
the  Irish  harper— God  be  with  his  bones !  Sir^ 
what  want  ye  1  if  ale,  have  it  and  be  quiet." 

"  Ye  shall  whistle  for  your  reckoning,  if  ye 
don't  say  yes  or  no.  What  hour  does  the  London 
wagon  stop  here  ?  " 

«  Half-past  ten,"  said  Purland,  agam  tuning  the 
middle  string  of  his  violin.  **  The  dock  is  now 
eleyent  Ye  must  have  patience,  master ;  the  horsea 
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have  to  wade  through  flooded  roads,  and  the  wind 
blows  in  their  teeth  :  Heaven  be  with  those  that 
have  to  travel  on  such  a  night !  Now  for  Sellenger*s 
Round.  Hallo  there,  Betty  Tingle !  throw  fresh 
fuel  on ;  put  out  the  beef  and  the  pickled  onions, 
for  Joe  the  wagoner  likes  his  supper  as  soon  as 
the  whip 's  out  o*  hand." 

The  housekeeper  had  again  sunk  into  a  gentle 
slumber ;  but  the  word  of  command  from  the  well- 
known  voice  of  Purland  aroused  her.  Placing  a 
clean  cloth  upon  the  round  table,  a  goodly  piece  of 
beef,  and  a  substantial  loaf,  she  arrested,  with 
some  difficulty,  the  capering  footsteps  of  the  land- 
lord, to  know  if  it  should  be  flip  or  purl. 

"  Tingle,"  said  Purland,  stopping  short, "  Tingle, 
you  are  a  true  woman,  seeing  reason  in  nothing  ; 
and  the  divine  chromatics  being  the  argument,  and 
the  minor  the  reasoning  part  of  music,  so  true  is 
it  that  woman  can  find  no  delight  therein.  Oh, 
for  the  times  of  O'Roon  !  That  was  the  day,  when 
we  chirped  over  our  cups,  and  played  in  con- 
cert, as  if  our  hands  were  one.  /,  then,  was  young, 
and  played  the  gallant  with  Fortune.  You  say, 
purl  or  flip  ?  Let  Purland's  draught  be  flip.  But 
stay,  that  beef  looks  tempting  ; — a  slice,  and  back 
again  to  Sellenger." 

Placing  his  beloved  violin  with  reverence  upon 
the  cushion  of  his  easy  chair,  the  eccentric  land- 
lord, (to  whom  Fortune  had  been  a  wilful  mistress,) 
proceeded  to  test  the  qualities  of  the  beef.  He  had 
scarcely  placed  a  goodly  slice  upon  his  plate, 
when  a  low  rumble  in  the  distance  was  hearid  be- 
tween the  intervals  of  the  fierce  blast ;  and  throw- 
ing down  his  knife  and  fork,  he  ejaculated  ^'There's 
Joe!"  seized  the  heavy  poker,  stirred  the  fire 
into  a  warmer  glow,  took  up  the  solitary  candle, 
and  hastened  to  unlatch  the  door. 

The  rain  beat  in  fury  against  the  casements  of 
the  inn  kitchen.  As  the  landlord  threw  open  the 
wide  door  the  winter  blast  blew  chilly  into  the 
warm  chamber;  but-,  little  heeding  it,  Purland 
cheered  on  the  wayworn  and  drenched  wagoner. 
The  horses  wanted  no  word  of  command  to  stop, 
but  halted  in  front  of  the  inn  door ;  and  the  wa- 
goner, throwing  down  his  whip,  beat  his  arms 
a  few  times  across  his  breast,  to  circulate  the 
chill  blood,  and  then  followed  Purland  into  the 
kitchen. 

**  What  may  your  folks  be  to-night,  Joe  ? "  said 
Mrs.  Tingle,  throwing  her  apron  across  her  shoul- 
ders as  she  advanced  from  the  warm  fire.  "  More 
nor  one,  I  take  it,  for  I  hear  'em  at  it." 

"  At  it ! "  said  Joe,  "  don't  talk  on't.  There's 
an  old  beldame  in  there,  that's  a  been  talking  to 
a  poor  girl  of  what  a  fine  place  London  is ;  and 
claps  her  hand  on  her  old  red  gown,  that  looks  as 
if 't  wanted  washing,  as  much  as  to  say,  such  tilings 
AS  this  are  to  be  had  for  the  picking  up." 

*'  'Tis  a  lady  travelling  honcommon  cheap  :  Joe 
doesn't  know  a  lady  from  a  maid-servant,"  said 
Mrs.  Tingle,  in  an  under  tone ;  and,  then  louder, 
**  Joe,  the  gown  may  be  satin." 

**  Yer  got  your  old  trick^-a'^talklng  to  yourself, 
Ma  am,  I  <  ake  it,"  said  Joe.  « If  that  old  Jezabel  's 
a  lady,  then  the  old  'un  made  her  j  for  I  neyer  seed 
nuch  a  one," 


Farther  dispute  was  ended  by  the  entrance  of 
the  very  personage  that  liad  made  subject  fur  con- 
versation between  the  housekeeper  and  Joe ;  and  it 
is  as  well  that  we  pause  upon  her  description.  The 
guest,  in  the  meantime,  had  quitted  the  kitchen ; 
and  seizing  a  horn-lantern  from  a  sleepy  ostler, 
(who,  at  the  sound  of  Purland's  voice,  and  the 
well-known  rumble  of  the  stage-wagon,  had  has- 
tened from  his  warm  bed  in  the  rack  of  the  neigh- 
bouring stable,)  proceeded  to  view  the  exterior 
mysteries  of  the  vehicle.    Withdrawing  the  tar- 
pauling  covering  that  hung  in  the  rear  of  the  wagon, 
he  pushed  forward  the  lantern,  and  covering  his 
face   with  part  of  the  flapping  awning,  peered 
cautiously  wiUiin.    The  first  object  that  met  his 
gaze  was  the  lean  and  shrunken  fonn  of  an  old 
man,  who,  sinking  into  a  recess  formed  by  pack- 
ages and  the  comer  of  the  wagon,  had  drawn  a 
tattered  plaided  cloak  round  his  attenuated  body: 
and,  bending  his  head  low  upon  his  chest,  mad^ 
keen  observation  of  the  scene  around.   On  the  ssna 
seat,  but  divided  from  him  by  the  packages,  anil 
w^ith  her  head  buried  in  the  straw,  leant  a  conntry 
girl,  who,  in  spite  of  the  foxgetfulnesaof  a  de^p 
sleep,  grasped,  with  both  hands,  a  huge  bandbox, 
that,  in  all  probability,  contained  the  gay  treasure 
of  her  worldly  fortune.  Two  other  passengers  occc- 
pied  the  opposite  seat.   The  one  was  a  rakish-look- 
ing youth,  who,  in  the  absence  of  some  more  ap- 
propriate covering,  had  made  free  with  the  gay- 
coloured  cloak  of  his  sleeping   neighbour;  and, 
whether  for  warmth  or  to  amuse  the  old  man,  had 
thrown  it  over  his  threadbare  surtout,  at  the  same 
time  enjoying  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  ih 
fat  dame.     Thb  was  the  woman  whom  Joe  had 
designated  by  the  epithet  of  **  beldame  ;"  bnt  vho, 
now  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep,  gave  sonorous  testimony 
of  the  sweetness  of  her  slumbers ; — and  the  cause  of 
them  might  be  inferred  by  the  emptiness  of  a  mn- 
terious-looking  bottle  that  had  dropped  from  ha 
hand  into  her  wide-spread  lap.    Upon  this  woman 
the  eyes  of  the  stranger  seemed  to  alight  with  some 
satisfaction  ;   and  pushing  the  lantern  forward,  W 
held  it  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  sleeper. 

"  Damn  it,  old  wench,"  said  the  man,  rattling  thf 
lantern,  and  leaning  forward  into  the  wagon, "  yon 
are  taking  a  precious  sound  nap  of  it.  Oh !  oh ! 
you've  been  comforting  yourself  with  the  naked 
truth.  But,  jump  up  ;  here  s  Ned  Ruffle  come,  on 
a  wet  night,  to  see  his  old  friend  Mrs.  Fagg.  Hark 
ye.  Sir  ;  give  the  old  witch  a  shove  !* 

The  youth,  to  whom  this  command  was  addressed, 
obeyed  ;  and  taking  the  woman  by  the  anna,  diook 
her  violently,  at  the  same  time  roaring  in  her  ear, 
*'  I  say.  Missus ;  here 's  Ruffle  come  to  see  FaggT 

At  this  rough  appeal  Mrs.  Fagg  condescended  to 
awaken,  just  sufficiently  to  say,  ''A — what!*" 
"  I  tell  thee  what,  hussy ;  it  shall  go  for  a  qQt^ 
tern,  the  parish  of " 

'*  Hallo !"  said  Ruffle,  jumping  mto  the  wagon, 
and  shaking  Mrs.  Fagg  this  time  with  soccesa; 
"  your  tongue  *s  grown  too  long,  or  yonr  wit  U» 
short;  here's  The  Three  Bells  and  Ned  RofReto 
welcome  you." 

"  So  'tis  I  but  I  was  dreaming  of—" 

"  Hue)) !"  said  Ruffle,  placing  hU  finger  upon  ^ 
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lip  ;  *^a  stage- wagon  is  not  very  safe,  or  air-tight 
enough  for  secrets.  But,  ye  witch  of  bedlam, 
ye've  not  come  alone  ;  ye've  brought  it  V 

As  he  said  these  last  words,  the  man  stooped 
down  and  placed  his  hand  beneath  the  coarse 
woollen  shawl  that  was  pinned  across  the  thick 
shoulders  of  Mrs.  Fagg. 

"  I  don't  come  so  far  to  gammon  ye,  Ned,"  said 
Mrs.  Fagg  ;  "  that  I  could  a  done  at  home ;— 'tis 
in  the  straw." 

The  man  haying  ascertained  the  truth  of  Mrs. 
Fagg's  assertion,  roughly  snatched  the  cloak  from 
the  shoulders  of  Mrs.  Fagg's  neighbour,  and  tieing 
it,  in  no  very  gentle  manner,  round  her  throa^ 
held  up  one  side  of  it,  as  if  to  conceal  his  move- 
ments  from  the  rest  of  the  passengers  ;  and  again 
searching  within  the  straw,  produced  some  object 
that  he  placed,  with  gentleness,  into  the  arms  of 
Mrs.  Fagg  ;  and  assisting  her  to  rise  and  descend 
from  the  wagon,  led  her  within  the  warm  kitchen 
of  The  Bells. 

The  old  man  and  the  youth  followed  in  their 
steps  ;  but  the  girl,  buried  in  the  happy  sleep  of 
youth,  dreamt  of  the  home  she  had  perhaps  quitted ; 
nor  recked  of  Purland  and  The  Bells. 

As  the  object  of  Mrs.  Tingle's  curiosity  advanced 
towards  the  warm  hearth,  the  housekeeper  had  time 
to  ejaculate,  "  Joe  was  right — ^the  gown  is  a  very 
soft  silk,  not  satin ;  and  she's  no  more  like  the 
Squire's  wife,  who 's  every  hinch  a  lady,  than  I 
am.  'Tis  a  Jezabel ;  and  like  her  we  read  of  in 
Scripter." 

Mrs.  Fagg's  width  exceeded  her  height  by  some 
inches.  Her  face  partook  of  the  same  character. 
Her  cheeks  were  red,  but  her  nose  was  redder; 
from  what  cause,  we  are  ignorant.  This  state  of 
complexion  was  farther  increased  by  a  profusion 
of  scarlet  riband  that  decorated  the  interior  of  her 
ample  bonnet.  Her  eyes  were  sunk  behind  a  wall 
of  fat ;  and  a  few  false  curls,  of  a  frizzled  appear- 
ance, had  slipped  from  their  original  resting-place 
on  to  that  part  of  the  lady's  face  that  might  be 
called  a  forehead.  Her  teeth  had  fallen  into  the 
decay  of  time  ;  and  the  double-chin,  which  in  Mrs. 
Fagg  was  very  conspicuous,  hid  all  appearance  of 
that  necessary  appendage  called  a  throat. 

Placing  a  chair  very  near  the  fire  as  a  resting- 
place  for  his  friend,  Mr.  Ruffle  proceeded  to  do  the 
lionours  of  the  table — ^first  ordering  a  good- sized 
glass  of  rum-and-water  ;  but  Mrs.  Fagg,  having 
espied  the  well-made  flip  destined  for  Purland, 
had  tested  its  quality  by  a  hearty  and  deep  draught. 

"  Hallo  there.  Mum !"  said  Mrs.  Tingle,  rush- 
ing forward.  "  People  in  wagons  shouldn't  take 
such  liberties  as  those  that  come  by  coach  ;  and  I 
liadn't  put  spice  and  three  eggs  into  that  for  such 
as  you.  The  master  likes  flip  or  purl;  and,  I  take 
it,  fiddling 's  uncommon  dry  work." 

**  What 's  the  name  of  this  place  ?**  said  the  old 
man,  who  had  taken  a  snug  place  in  the  comer  of 
the  settle. 

"  Whoy,  The  Three  Bells,  kept  by  Tom  Purland, 
to  be  sure.  There  aint  such  a  man  on  the  whole 
road  as  can  give  ye  good  ale,  and  a  tune,  too !" 

^'Tune!"  said  the  younger  stranger;  ^Uhen  I 
s'pow  he  plays  oji  the  Bells?** 


"  Noe,"  said  Joe ;  "  on  a  fiddle,  to  be  sure  ;  and 
I  reckon  the  gilt  reading  under  the  Bells  says 
soe.    I  say,  Mrs.  Tingle,  what  are  them  words?" 

"  Tow-jour  fiddle,  as  you  should  a  known  afore 
this  time,"  said  Mrs.  Tingle,  indignantly. 

'*  I  can't  read  anything  but  the  Tastament,"  said 
Joe,  scratching  his  head ;  ^*  but  here  comes  the 
measter :  he'll  tell  us." 

As  Purland  advanced  towards  the  fire,  pipe  in 
hand,  Joe  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  to  know 
from  the  landlord's  lips  the  truth  of  what  Mrs. 
Tingle  had  asserted. 

'*  Now,  Measter,  what's  under  the  Bells  ?" 

*'  Toujours  fidele^^  said  Purland,  looking  askance 
at  the  relics  of  the  flip. 

"  What,  then,  does  towjer  mean  ?" 

^^  Always,"  said  Purland,  abstractedly. 

'^Ah,  well!  I  thought  soe,"  said  Joe,  with  a 
broad  grin  of  delight.  ''Towjer  is  always!  soo 
't  is  always  a-fiddling.  Purland 's  always  a-fid- 
dling." 

The  jest  at  poor  Joe's  expense  went  round  with 
merry  laugh,  when  the  attention  of  the  company 
was  arrested  by  an  altercation  between  Ruffle  and 
Mrs.  Fagg,  which,  from  whispered  monosyllables, 
descended  into  a  deep  bass  on  the  part  of  Ruffle, 
and  the  shrillest  treble  in  the  ascending  voice  of 
Mrs.  Fagg. 

"  Hark,  ye  Tyburn  witch,  ye  hag.  His  your  own 
trick.  I  told  ye 't  was  the  other  that  should  come 
to  the  roosting  tree." 

"  The  owlet  wouldn't  part  with  't,"  said  Mrs. 
Fagg  ;  ''  and  'tis  more  Christian  to  give  this  the 
choice  of  a " 

**  Christian ! "  said  Ruffle,  with  a  sneer.  ^  Moll 
Fagg,  Christian,  the  drab  a  Christian.  Oh,  ho ! 
you're  taking  your  morality  out  of  pawn,  where  it 
has  rottened  at  a  foul  percentage  since  ye  left  the 
go-cart.  But  ye've  been  paid  for  your  squeaking 
cant.  Gold  '11  gild  the  leprosy  of  a  beldame.  But 
let's  see  the  goods  ye  brought  to  market;  and 
finish  your  rum  :  'tis  the  best  oil  for  the  tongue." 

As  Ruffle  ended,  he  became  conscious  that  he 
and  his  companion  were  objects  of  marked  atten- 
tion ;  and  willing,  perhaps,  to  escape  further  ob- 
servation, he  stayed  Mrs.  Fagg's  reply  by  placing 
his  hand  over  her  mouth,  and  reaching  the  relics 
of  the  rum-and- water,  and  applying  it  to  her  lips 
as  a  sedative,  said,  soothingly — 

^  Come,  old  woman,  peep  to  see  the  angel,  and 
we'll  talk  the  matter  over  more  peaceably  by  and 
by.  Now  for  a  look  at  the  first-bom.  'Tis  un- 
common like  its  mother,  I  daresay ! " 

Soothed  by  these  last  words,  and  tempted  by 
the  odour  that  steamed  from  the  proffered  glass, 
Mrs.  Fagg  made  no  reply ;  but  leaning  her  head 
very  far  back,  drained,  by  slow  degrees,  the  fra- 
grant mixture. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Ruffle 
drew  aside  Mrs.  Fagg's  ample  shawl  and  cloak,  and 
exposed  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  assembled 
company — a  sleeping  child !  [Gentle  reader,  this  is 
thy  first  glance  of  our  heroine — of  the  AuthoTe88.J 

Mrs.  Tingle  left  off  beating  the  eggs,  that  were 
destined  for  another  JQrum  of  flip ;  Joe  staved  bis 
anticipated  draught ;  and  eren  Piirlfind  ]fSA  aside 
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his  pipe  and  his  naeditationsy  to  join  the  group  that 
had  assembled  round  the  portly  lap  of  Mrs.  Fagg. 

The  child  was  a  girl  of  little  more  than  two 
years  old.  The  squaiid  rags  of  a  bygone  finery, 
made  more  loathsome  by  negligence  and  dirt,  could 
not  hide  the  infantine  beauty  of  nature.  Stretched 
at  full  length  in  passive  sleep,  with  the  arms 
thrown  back,  and  the  head,  with  its  profusion  of 
dark  and  curling  hair,  half  hanging  over  the  knee 
of  Mrs.  Fagg,  the  child,  with  its  marked  outline 
of  features,  if  scarcely  so  fitting  to  infancy,  gave 
promise  for  the  years  of  riper  womanhood ;  and 
whether  the  offspring  of  virtue  or  vice,  bred  in  the 
den  of  infamy  or  the  loftier  home,  the  daughter  of 
the  felon  or  the  patrician, — ^the  child  was  stamped 
with  the  holiest  hand  of  nature. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Fagg,  looking  up  into  the 
face  of  Ruffle  with  a  hidf-drunken,  half-leering 
eye,  '^  the  old  man  'U  have  as  good  a  bargain  as 
Owlface,  I  take  it.'* 

**  Another  dose  of  rum,"  said  Ruffle,  in  an  under 
tone.  '^  'T  will  out  then,  and  Fagg  shall  see  'tis 
best  to  keep  the  brat."  Then  aloud, — "  You're 
very  just  in  your  remark,  Mrs.  Fagg.  Now  for 
another  glass :  we'll  drink  the  brat's  health,  and 
success  to         !" 

**  Ay,  ay,"  said  Mrs.  Fagg ;  **  mix  the  glass  your- 
self, Ruffle.  A  quartern  to  a  pint  of  rum  is  the 
measure ;  but  here's  Bab  a- waking  up  to  taste  it. 
The  youngsters,  bless  their  hearts !  learn  to  top  a 
quartern  afore  they've  done  with  mothers  milk  !" 

"  True,"  said  Ruffle.  "  Put  the  brat  on  the  floor ; 
I  want  to  talk  with  you." 

Mrs.  Fagg  obeyed  the  orders ;  and  seating  the 
child  on  the  hearthstone,  drew  farther  into  the 
chimney  comer  with  Ruffle,  where  their  conversa- 
tion was  likely  to  be  unheard. 

The  flip  was  excellent ;  the  smiles  revisited  Pur- 
land's  cheeks ;  and,giving  a  long  whifF,he  shook  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  contemplated  the  child. 

It  looked  round,  half  in  fear  and  half  in  confi- 
dence ;  but  its  terror  gained  the  mastery,  and, 
hanging  down  its  head,  it  burst  into  tears. 

"Come,  come,"  said  Purland,  stooping  down 
and  placing  his  arms  gently  round  the  child ;  "  'tis 
a  pretty  little  thing,  and  mustn't  cry.  Come,  come ; 
I'll  nurse  ye  a  bit.  That's  a  good  child  ;  smiles  are 
fit  for  babies." 

Purland  drew  his  arm-chair  nearer  the  blazing 
fire,  and  placing  his  feet  upon  the  fender,  seated 
the  child  on  his  lap ;  but  in  spke  of  the  merry 
tune  that  the  good  nurse  sung,  the  child  held  out 
its  hands^  and  again  burst  into  tears. 

"'Tis  hungry,"  said  Mrs.  Tingle,  whispering 
close  to  Purland's  ear.  "  The  old  'un  that  brought 
it  thinks  nothing  wants  filling  but  herself  and  the 
bottle." 

"  Ay,  ay,-  said  Purland ;  "  thou  art  right.  Betty, 
be  quick  and  butter  it  a  slice  ofl^  the  best  loaf. 
'Twill  do  whilst  ye  boil  it  a  basin  of  to-night's 
milk.  God  help  it !  in  what  country  lives  its  mo- 
ther?" 

The  child  seized  the  bread  with  famished  eager- 
ness; and  after  satisfying  the  first  cravings  of 
hunger,  nestled  closer  to  the  brawny  arm  of  the 
landlord,  as  if  sensible  of  the  old  man's  kindness. 


"  Canst  thou  tell  us  of  thy  passenger,  Joe  r  said 
Mrs.  Tingle,  seating  herself  by  the  side  of  the  wae- 
oner  and  within  ear-shot  of  Purland,  who,  intent 
upon  feeding  the  child,  had  still  some  attention  to 
what  was  going  on. 

"  Noe,"  said  Joe.  '*  I  come  but  two  stages  'cause 
of  the  wake  ;  but  the  old  un's  no  good,  I  take  it." 

•*  Good,"  said  Purland ;  "  they've  no  goodwill  to 
this  poor  child.  'Tis  such  a  one  as  fate  has  cast 
upon  a  broad  world.  Come,  what's  your  name,  eh, 
pretty  one?" 

*'  Ba^-ba,"  said  the  child,  looking  up. 

^  Barbara,  is  it?"  said  Purland. 

*<Yes." 

^*  And  pretty  it  is  too,"  said  the  landlord,  &V 
stractedly.  *^  I  once  had  a  fair  sister  named  Bar- 
bara ;  but  €rod  willed  it  that  she  should  see  but  the 
spring  of  life." 

*'  And  my  mother  s  third  cousin  was  named  Ba- 
bara,"  said  Mrs.  Tingle,  ^  Dear  me^  she  mar- 
ried  ^" 

'^Hast  thou  no  name  but  Barbara  1"  intennpted 
the  landlord,  parting  the  child's  glossy  hair. 

But  it  could  not  comprehend  the  question,  and 
only  repeated  the  name  of  Barbara. 

'^God  bless  thee  for  bearing  so  sweet  a  name! 
It  is  as  good  as  O'Roon's  variations  on  Allan 
Water ;  and  should  old  Tom  Purland  meet  thee 
once  more,  by  night  or  by  day,  thou  shalt  be  wel- 
come to  the  best  morsel  on  his  board." 

Mr.  Ruffle's  and  Mrs.  Fagg*s  conversation  was 
long  and  earnest,  interrupted  only  by  the  gentle- 
man's polite  reminder  that  the  rum  and  water  was 
made  to  be  drunk,  and  that  it  must  not  stand  till 
it  got  cold ; — ^to  which  Mrs  Fagg  assented  so  often, 
that  the  bottle  grew  empty,  the  lady's  communi- 
cations less  intelligible,  and  Mr.  RufiBe  more  polite 
and  insinuating. 

The  clock  struck  one  ;  the  landlord  had  again 
filled  his  pipe ;  and  he  and  Mrs.  Tingle  had  finished 
the  flip  between  them,  when  Joe,  who  had  been 
asleep  on  the  warm  settle,  started  up,  and,  after 
listening  a  few  moments,  placed  his  finger  signifi- 
cantly on  his  lip,  and  making  signs  to  1^  Tmgle, 
crept  softly  to  the  end  of  Uie  settle,  and  peeped 
cautiously  round. 

Now,  it  happened  tliat  the  settle  had  a  very  high 
back,  and  its  one  end  joined  the  chimney  coiner 
into  which  Mr.  Ruffle  and  Mrs.  Fagg  had  retired. 
It  was  so  placed  that  a  large  crevice  was  left  be- 
tween the  settle  and  the  wall ;  so  that  those  who 
were  so  designed,  might  listen  and  observe  without 
chance  of  detection.     It  was,  then,  to  this  end  of 
the  settle  that  Mrs.  Tingle's  and  Joe's  attention 
was  directed  ;  and  there,  true  enough,  with  keen 
eye  and  ear,  and  so  intent  upon  their  object  as  not 
to  observe  the  peeping  glances  of  the  wagoner  and 
the  housekeeper,  stood  the  old  man  and  the  youth 
we  have  described.    At  length,  some  whispered 
word  of  Mrs.  Tingle's  caught  the  quick  ear  of  the 
youth,  who  gliding  away  as  quickly  as  possible, 
slunk  from  the  kitchen,  leaving  the  old  man  to  pay 
the  reckoning,  and  to  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the 
indignant  Joe. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  rum  and  water,  joined  to  the 
bland  words  of  Mr,  Ruffle,  bad  softened  the  h«rt 
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of  l£n.  Fagg ;  and  whilst  the  old  man  and  the 
boy  were  still  watchers,  the  lady  had  produced 
from  an  ample  pocket  a  leathern  purse,  and  doled 
into  the  hand  of  Mr.  Ruffle  three  pounds,  which 
that  gentleman  seemed  not  unwilling  to  accept, 
though  he  looked  as  if  more  generosity  would  have 
become  his  lady  friend  ;  but  pocketing  the  money 
with  a  look  of  unutterable  hatred  at  the  woman, 
he  replenished  the  glass  in  silence. 

The  old  man  had  assumed  his  plaided  cloak  and 
thrown  down  the  meagre  reckoning,  as  if  glad  to 
escape  from  the  threatening  arm  of  Joe  and  the 
shrill  tongue  of  Mrs.  Tingle,  when  the  attention  of 
the  company  was  turned  into  a  new  channel  by 
the  alarming  symptoms  of  Mrs.  Fagg,  who,  after 
reeling  a  few  times  from  side  to  side,  lost  her  bal- 
ance, and,  unsupported  by  the  arm  of  Mr.  Ruffle 
who  had  risen,  fell  forward  in  drunken  helpless- 
ness on  the  hearthstone. 

*'I  take  it,  it's  best  to  get  the  old  wench  into  the 
wagon ;  for  the  horses  are  in,  and  'tis  time  to  be 
trudging,"  said  Joe,  as  Mr.  Ruffle  raised  hu  fair 
friend  from  the  groimd.  ^  Put  her  in  the  straw, 
and  she'll  be  safe  there." 

"  True,"  said  Ruffle ;  "  and  the  child  can  Ke 
there  too.  But  let's  help  her  in ;  she's  walked  her 
last  to-night." 

''If  she  never  walked  again  it  wouldn't  matter, 
I  reckon,"  said  Joe.  ''But  heaye  on,  measter; 
it'll  be  a  long  day  I  hope  afore  the  wagon  has  an- 
other load  like  it." 

The  old  man  and  the  youth  were  already  safe 
within  the  wagon,  apparently  burled  in  sleep,  so 
sound  that  not  the  bustle  occasioned  by  Mrs.  Fagg's 
entrance  could  awaken  them ;  though  the  poor 
country  girl,  after  hugging  her  bandbox  closer, 
opened  her  eyes  to  look  around  with  wonderment 
at  the  scene. 

Mrs.  Fagg  being  conMgned  in  safety  to  a  litter 
of  straw  cast  upon  the  wagon  floor.  Ruffle  and 
Joe  returned  to  the  inn  kitchen ;  the  former  to  be- 
speak a  bed,  and  the  latter  to  fetch  Mrs.  Fagg's 
charge,  and  to  pay  sundry  adieus  to  Purland  and 
his  housekeeper. 

"You  stop  at ?"  said  Ruffle  to  Joe. 

"  Ye-es,"  answered  Joe.  "  'Tis  a  long  stage  afore 
us,  and  the  roads  heayy-like  ;  we  shall  get  there 
by  twelve  to-morrow." 

**  WeU,"  said  Ruffle, «  here's  a  shilling  for  you ; 
and  if  I  shouldn't  be  there  by  the  time,  don't  let 
the  old  woman  or  the  brat  go  on,  that's  all." 

"I  take  it  she  must  please  herself,"  said  Joe, 
doggedly ; — ^  but  come,  Measter  Purland,  let's  have 
the  child." 

*'  No,"  said  Purland ;  **  it's  name's  Barbara,  and 
I'll  carry  it  the  last  inch  myself.  God  be  with  it ! 
it's  happy  in  its  sleep.  I've  had  as  many  melan- 
choly thoughts  about  this  friendless  child,  as  I  had, 
Joe,  ^and  Mrs.  Tingle  knows  it,)  the  night  O'Roon 
died/ 

So,  moralizing,  Purland  stepped  gently  across  the 
kitchen,  from  thence  to  the  wagon,  and  placing 
the  child  in  the  arms  of  the  country  girl,  who 
pulled  her  cloak  tenderly  around  it,  drew  from  his 
purse  a  sixpence,  and  putting  it  into  the  girl's 
hand,  bid  her  be  a  careful  nurse ;  and  then  descend- 


ing from  the  wagon,  bid  Joe  a  hearty  good  night* 
The  whip  cracked,  the  wagon  rolled  on,  and  the 
landlord  retired  within  his  own  dwelling. 

That  night  the  landlord's  thoughts  wandered 
hx  back  into  the  past.  He  saw  once  again  his  dead 
sister ;  the  chord  was  struck,  its  vibration  lasted ; 
and  at  length  when  slumber  visited  the  old  man's 
eyes^  and  the  past  became  as  indistinct  as  the  pre- 
senty  he  muttered  and  blessed  the  name  of  Barbara. 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  Domestic  Poliev  of  Mi»  Pmcilla  Snig ;  her  Si^e  oil 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Caesar  Crumpsure.— Justice  Tender. — ^^e 
Catastrophe  ;  its  results  on  the  fortunes  of  Barhcura. 

There  is  nothing  pleasanter  in  summer  than  to 
see  an  old-fashioned  house  peeping  with  jutting 
gables  from  the  mass  of  living  green ; — ^there  is  no- 
thing more  pleasurable  in  winter  than  to  see  its 
smoking  chimneys,  and  to  think  of  the  happy 
faces  that  may  be  gathered  round  the  glowing 
hearth  in  hall  or  chamber.  Into  the  ample  and 
lofty  kitchen  of  such  an  ancient  dwelling  our  his- 
tory now  takes  us ;  but  within  its  region  no  ro- 
mance lies. 

It  was  a  dull  winter's  morning.  In  the  kitchen 
of  this  ancient  home,  and  within  the  recess  of  its 
huge  chimney,  sat  a  lean  and  withered  dame,  who^ 
after  raking  together  a  pile  of  seething  faggota 
that  covered  the  hearth,  drew  a  three-l^ged  stool 
near  her,  and  pouring  from  a  black  teapot  a  very 
suspicious  compound,  placed  the  cup  on  her  lap 
and  commenced  the  operation  of  breakfast.  There 
was  an  air  of  discomfiture  in  the  chamber,  that,  in 
spite  of  well-fiUed  dressers,  oak  presses,  antique 
chairs  and  tables,  a  deep-ticking  clock,  and  raftera 
piled  with  bacon,  saddened  the  heart  with  a  chilly 
dreariness  as  oppressive  as  it  well  could  be.  The 
crone  had  ended  her  third  cup,  when  a  distant  door 
creaked  on  its  hinges,  and  an  ancient  serving-man, 
and  two  boys — a  cow-herd  and  shepherd — entered, 
making  their  way  to  the  huge  dresser,  there  to  sit 
down  to  a  breakfast  of  coarse  country  fare. 

A  moment  elapsed  and  another  door  opened,  this 
time  to  admit  a  tall,  sallow,  and  frigid-looking  wo- 
man of  the  tender  nonage  of  forty-five,  bedecked 
in  very  summer-like  attire,  mingled  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  ornaments,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
was  a  large  watch,  placed  conspicuously  at  her 
wabtband.  She  hurried  across  the  kitchen  to  the 
table  where  the  men  sat. 

^  Fifteen  minutes  past  eight !"  said  the  lady ; 
''  breakfast  should  be  over.  Justice  Tender  allows 
but  fifteen  minutes !" 

**  Missus,"  said  the  old  serving-man,  ''  we  were 
late  in  this  morning.  I  was  down  to  the  village 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Crumpsure,  and  the  lads  were  out 
in  last  night's  storm." 

^  Don't  be  impertinent,"  said  the  lady.  '^Justice 
Tender  allows  fifteen  minutes  for  breakfostr-^ 
thirty  for  dinner— ten  for  supper.  Sut  Mr. 
Crumpsure  comes  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mum,  he'll  be  here  at  eleven." 

**  Good,"  said  the  lady.  *<  Now,  boys,  my  watch 
and  the  clock  are  exact ;  the  quarter  is  past,  the 
breakfast  is  done.  Here,  Peg ;  clear  away.  WhAt'tf 
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Idtt  will  do  for  supper*  Those  that  can't  eat  at 
proper  hoars  must  go  without.  But  how's  this? 
sure  as  I  was  christened  Priscilla,  here's  heer  in- 
stead of  cider !  Beer  at  fivepence  a  gallon !  beer 
at  breakfast  in  Justice  Tender  s  house !  It  was 
n^y^P  known  before.  It  shaU  be  never  known 
kgain.  And  the  white  bread,  too !  boys,  have  done. 
I'll  see  after  the  breakfast  to-morrow  morning  my- 
self. Peg  is  not  honest  to  the  interest  of  Justice 
Tender."  ^^ 

"  Mum/'  said  the  old  man,  rising  from  the 
scarcely-tasted  breakfast,  "  Measter  does'n  know 
o'  this.  He  often  says — *  Giles,  I  hope  the  beer  is 
good.  Little  water  and  plenty  o'  malt ;  that's  the 
way  beer  is  brewed  in  my  house.  My  cousin 
PrisciUa  says  it's  so;  and  it  is  so.  Now,  Giles, 
let  me  advise  you  to  take  a  good  draught  wlien 
ye  can :  our  fathers  drank  ale  before  us,  and  their 
hearts  beat  warm  and  kind.  Ay,  ay,  Giles ;  an 
Euglishman's  food  is  his  ale;  'tis  the  pasturage 
that  fattens  him !'  Measter  says  this,  Mum ;  and 
I  take  it  he's  right." 

**  Impertinent  still ! "  said  Miss  Priscilla,  waxing 
in  her  wrath.  ^'  The  Justice  will  be  home  at  two : 
he  shall  know  this.  Mr.  Crumpsure  will  be  here 
at  eleven :  he  shall  know  it !" 

^^  I  take  ity  Mum,"  said  the  old  man,  doggedly, 
"  that  Mr.  Crumpsure  '11  be  for  the  cider,  and 
Measter  for  the  ale,  and  Peg  for  the  treacle-drink ; 
and  you.  Mum,  for  water.  There's  plenty  o'  that ; 
and  't  don't  cost  more  nor  fetching.  But  I'll 
8])eak  to  the  Measter  myself.  I  b'aint  afeard: 
the  Justice  has  a  kind  heart.*' 

''  He's  in  his  dotage  ! "  said  Miss  Priscilla. 
**  I'm  mistress,  master,  friend,  companion,  house- 
keeper, cousin ;  and  my  will 's  a  law.  If  I  please 
it  should  be  cider,  it  is  cider :  Mr.  Crumpsure  will 
Hay  so.  Boys,  depart !  But  as  the  fault  lies  with 
Peg,  you  can  stop  and  finish  breakfast,  Giles ;  I'll 
allow  jfoti  an  extra  five  minutes." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  old  man,  preparing  to 
leave  the  kitchen ;  **  take  back  such  a  giving ; 
't  cost  ye  a  gripe,  I  daresay.  And  as  for  the  lads, 
they  sha'n't  want  a  breakfast.  For  the  rest,  the 
Justice  shall  know  this.  He  finds  the  com,  but 
the  meal  goes  elsewhere." 

The  old  man  quitted  the  kitchen ;  and  the  first 
care  of  Miss  Snig  was  to  closet  the  almost-untasted 
breakfast ;  then,  feeling  in  her  pocket  that  all  the 
keys  were  right,  she  drew  an  arm-chair  near  the 
crouching  Peg,  and  placing  her  arms  upon  her 
knees,  stooped  down  to  the  ear  of  her  attendant, 
as  if  desirous  of  a  confidential  discourse. 

"  Well,  Peg,"  said  the  lady,  «  you  are  deaf ; 
but  not  deaf  enough  as  not  to  hear  the  impudence 
that  went  on.  But  I  am  firm  to  the  cider: 
Crumpsure  says  it  should  be  cider*" 

**  Of  course,  Miss^"  said  the  old  woman ;  «  Mr. 
Crumpsure  says  cider,  because  he's  a  present  the 
sooner.  And  as  for  the  matter  of  being  deaf, — I 
eould  hear  I  wam't  honest ;  and  that's  something 


of  friends,  and  I  must  not  forget  the  satin  bonoet 
I  promised  you.  You  '11  look  so  nice  in  it 
Crumpsure  says  you  'U  look  nice  in  it ;  and  I  ay 
you  '11  look  nice  in  it." 

'*  Well-a-day,"  said  the  old  woman,  shaking  her 
head  as  if  Miss  Snig's  promise  was  a  doubtfol  mat- 
ter, **  satin  is  satin  now  a-days;  and  Peg  hasnu 
money.    The  malt 


« 


Hush ! "  said  Miss  Snig.  '^  Have  a  tiny  drop  of 
brandy  in  your  last  cup,  my  dear  Peg.   Cnunp- 

sure  says  its  a  fine  thing,  and " 

Miss  Snig  did  not  stay  to  finish  the  sentence, 
but  skipping  very  blithely  across  the  kitchen,  soon 
returned  with  the  keys  and  a  little  bottle,  filled  up 
Peg's  cup  with  the  soothing  liquid ;  and  again 
seating  herself,  said — "  Nice,  Peg?" 

**  Well,  Miss,  I  can't  say Bless  me,  'tb 

weak !" 

"  A  drop  more.  Peg  ?  "  said  Mias  Snig. 
**  A  little  drop  ;  but  about  the  butter  that  went 
last  week  to  Mr.   Crumpsure's  houseke^er,  the 

Justice  must " 

"  Peg,  Peg,"  said  Miss  Snig ;  **  the  satin  bit  and 
a  brown  gown.    Peg  'ill  look  sweetly  in  'em." 

"Ay;  but " 

^*  Nonsense,"  replied  Miss  Snig,  diving  her  hand 
into  her  pocket,  and  abstracting  from  thence 
(though  after  sundry  contortions  of  visage)  a  well- 
filled  purse,  she  drew  forth  a  sovereign,  and  pressing 
it  into  Peg's  hand,  said — '*  Not  a  word  of  the  but- 
ter. Peg.  Crumpsure  praises  it,  and  it  must  he 
sent." 

**  True — ^true,"  said  the  crone  ;  "  the  Justice 
won't  miss  it ;  and  I  tliink.  Ma'am,  we  might  as 
well  send  that  goose,  with  the  chickens  and  some 
apples." 

"  Bless  you !  you  are  my  own  aweet  P%**  said 
Miss  Snig ;  "  that  '11  be  a  good  day  for  you,  Peg— 
a  very  good  day,  when  I'm  made  Mrs.  Crumpsure. 
But  the  malt  bill :  you  must  stick  by  me,  Peg,  if 
Tender  asks  you  why  'Us  so  lar^e." 

"  Stick  by  ye !— yes,"  said  the  crone.   "  Stick  by 
Miss  Snig, — good  Miss  Priscilla — beautiful  Miss 
Priscilla — ^such  a  pretty  hand  and  arm !" 
"  Crumpsure  admires  them,  I  can  tell  you,  Peg. 

But  the  meat  bill, — ^four  legs  of  veal  and !" 

"  Ay,  Miss ;  and  the  grocer's  bill,  and  the  wine- 
merchant's  bill.    Peg  knows  all  about  'em." 

«  Good,  Peg,"  said  Miss  Priscilla.  «  Bat  come, 
have  a  little  drop  of  brandy — a  little  drop— and 
then  you  shall  light  the  fire  in  Tender's  study,  and 
get  ready  that  sweet  little  chicken.  Crumpsure 
likes  broiled  chicken ;  'tis  light  for  his  stomach. 
This,  with  a  boiled  custard  and  a  piece  of  Stilton, 
will  make  a  savoury  lunch." 

Eleven  o'clock  had  come.  Miss  Priscilla  Snig 
looked  fresh  as  a  summer  leaf  in  her  green  silk 
gown ;  her  ringlets  uncrumpled  from  Mr.Frixstick's 
box ;  her  shoulders  undisguised  by  cape  or  collar : 
in  fact.  Miss  Snig  was  dressed. 


Miss  Snig  was  seated  within  Tendei^s  arm-chair, 
to  them  as  has  served  Justice  Tender  forty  years ;  I  in  Tender's  study,  piled  round  with  law-books;  and 


and  I  take  it,  it'll  be  worse  for  Crumpsure,  if  the 

Master  hears  the  matter  of  this  pinching  business." 

**  Come,  come,"  baid  Miss  Snig,  in  her  most 

toothing  vtice,  «*  you  ^nd  J,  old  Pc-,  are  the  best 


she  glanced  her  eye  now  and  then  through  an  op- 
posite bow-window  on  to  Tender's  lawn,  then 
glanced  back  to  the  ruddy  fire,  stirred  it,  placed  a 
chair  opposite  to  licr,thi'ew  a  letter  and  some  ke.vs 
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carelessly  upon  the  table,  and  sighing,  raised  her 
hand  to  her  head.  Her  hand  fell  again.  Miss  Snig 
glanced  at  it  and  muttered, — ^'^'TisTery  white, 
I  shall  hand  Cmmpsure  a  glass  of  wine ;  he'll 
think  it  so.  This  ring  is  becoming.  The  curls, 
the  white  hand,  the  green  silk  dress,  must  con- 
vince Crumpsure  that  Priscilla  Snig  was  bom  to 
be  his.  The  meat  bill,  the  malt  bill,  the  grocer's 
bill  shall  all  be  pinched  but  Snig  shall  be  made 
Crumpsure !" 

As  Miss  Priscilla  thus  meditated,  she  again 
glanced  those  soft  gray  eyes  towards  the  bow- win- 
do  w.  Flutter  upon  flutter,  Crumpsure  was  coming  ; 
the  very  ground  was  made  holy  by  Crumpsure. 
<'  But  I  will  withdraw,"  thought  Miss  Priscilla. 
**  Peg  shall  let  him  in ;  amaiden  should  be  bashful  I " 

Thus  resolving.  Miss  Snig  withdrew  ;  and  Peg 
had  reached  the  hall-door  just  as  Mr.  Crumpsure 
had  alighted  from  his  horse. 

Now  Mr.  Crumpsure  was  a  very  small  man, 
%vore  a  well-starched  collar,  and  a  whale-boned 
stock.  Mr.  Crumpsure,  in  his  reasonings  with 
Miss  Priscilla,  always  affirmed,  that  the  least  body 
had  the  largest  soul ;  that  dignity  lies  not  in  sinew 
or  muscle,  in  bone  or  limb,  but  was,  by  a  parity 
of  circumstances,  a  certain  something  which  he, 
Mr.  Crumpsure,  could  not  explain  to  the  unargu- 
mentative  understanding  of  woman :  for  as  the 
race  was  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong,  so  more  masculine  grandeur  was  allied 
to  four  feet  five  than  five  feet  ten  or  six  feet  two. 
Tlius  clenching  his  argument,  Mr.  Crumpsure 
would  look  at  himself  by  way  of  a  practical  illus- 
tration ;  then  at  Miss  Priscilla,  who  was  convinced ; 
then  at  his  high-heeled  boots ;  then  adjusted  the 
whalebone ;  then  felt  his  Roman  nose,  arranged  his 
whiskers,  hemm'd  a  little ;  then  thought  to  himself, 
"  If  Miss  Snig  is  not  convinced,  /  am ;  dignity  can 
no  further  go  than  it  does  in  Cssar  Crumpsure." 

Sending  his  horse  round  to  the  stable  by  the 
hand  of  the  obedient  Peg,  Mr.  Crumpsure  entered 
the  oak-panelled  hall,  placed  his  hat  and  doak 
upon  the  accustomed  nail,  rubbed  his  shoes  with 
great  care,  and  coughing  slightly,  entered  Tender  s 
study.  There  was  no  one  there.  Mr.  Crumpsure 
looked  into  the  old-fashioned  mirror,  arranged  his 
stock,  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  poked  the 
lire,  and  drawing  the  table  near,  reached  down  the 

Vagrant  Act, upon  Felony,  Bum's  Justice  of 

the  Peace,  placed  himself  within  Tender  s  chair, 
and  casting  his  eye  across  the  table,  saw  Miss 
Priscilla's  letters  and  keys. 

**  Oh,  oh  ! "  thought  Cnmipsure,  laughing  till 
the  very  tears  dropped  from  his  eyes ;  *'  it's  the 
old  dodge  of  the  letter  and  keys  is  it?  This  is  doing 
the  frigid  to-day :  dewy  nights  bring  hot  mornings. 
If  Tender  is  out,  he's  left  sometMng  tenderer  at 
home.  But  Crumpsure  knows  how  to  walk 
round  a  trap  and  take  out  the  cheese.  Ah,  ah ! 
Cssar !  Cssar !  (I  mean  not  literally)  but  pocket 
handkerchiefs  and  butter,  chains  and  stocks, 
money  in  disguise  and  out  of  it,  can't  be  had  with- 
out a  per  oentage." 

As  Mr.  Crumpsure  thus  moralized,  he  opened 
the  Vagrant  Act,  placed  his  feet  u])on  the  fender, 
rffeneil  to  the  clMpter  on  Coiuinitmcntb,  and  had 


got  as  far  as  '*  Whereas  by  a  late  enactment,  when 
a  slight  rustling  was  heard,  the  handle  of  the  door 
moved,  and  Miss  Snig  entered. 

"  How  negligent  Peg  is,"  said  the  lady,  retreat^ 
ing  timidly  a  few  paces,  **  not  to  say  that  you  were 
here ;  but  I  wiU  not  interrupt  you :  iiie  letter 
and  keys,  and " 

"My  dear  Madam,"  said  Crumpsure,  rising, 
and  placing  the  stock  correctly,  *'just  a  little 
knotty  point  to  arrange  for  my  friend  Tender.  Law 
studies,  you  know.  Miss  Snig,  are  alone  compre- 
hensible to  the  masculine  understanding ;  but  ■ 

Without  finishing  this  lofty  sentence,  Mr. 
Crumpsure  again  saul^  into  his  chair,  and  had  re- 
commenced the  ^  Whereas,"  when  Miss  Snig, 
advancing  to  Mr.  Crumpsure's  chair,  and  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulders,  said,  "  Mr.  Cmmp- 
sure, I  would  speak  with  you." 

"  Madam,"  said  Cmmpsure,  "  I  am  at  your  ser- 
vice.   Proceed." 

*'  But  first  a  glass  of  Madeira." 

«  My  dear  Madam,  'Us  against  a  legal  form. 
Coke  would  have  never  wrote  upon  Lyttleton  had 
he  dissipated  the  clearness  of  his  morning  intel- 
lect with  a  draught.  Even  100^  who  are  distant  from 
the  Inns  of  Court,  should  imitate  so  bright  an  ex- 
ample." 

''  CerUinly,"  said  Miss  Snig  ;  butr-but— oh ! 
dear  me,  'tis  about  Giles  and  the  cider." 

"Oh,oh!  Icomprehend,MissPriscilia:  adearact 
of  insubordination.    I  will  seek  for  a  precedent." 

*'  Do ;  but  first  thmk  that  I  am  Piiscilla^not 
SBig." 

«  Priscilla ! "  cried  Crumpsure— (  "  Bless  thee 
for  that,"  mterrapted  Miss  Snig.)--"  Why  should 
we  renew  a  fatal  subject?  Snig  is  rich,  Crumi>- 
sure  poor ;  Snig  cannot  be  Cmmpsure,  for  Cmmp- 
sure is  but  Tender's  clerk,  and  Snig  is  Justice 
Tender  s  cousin." 

*'  SmUe  on  thy  PrisciUa  once  again ;  she  will 
then  have  heart  to  bear  Tender  s  wrath,  and  the 
malt  bill." 

*'Malt  bill!"  said  Cmmpsure,  turning  yery 
white  ;  not  the        " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Miss  Snig.  **  I've  saved  the  mo- 
ney for  the  other.    But  do  say  Priscilla  is " 

**  All  in  all  to  Cmmpsure.  Snig  and  Crump- 
sure shall  be  one  in  the  malt  bill,  the  meat  bill, 
the " 

**  In  all  the  bills ;  but,  a  little  drop  of  wine  : 
Cmmpsure  and  Snig  are  alone." 

"  Yes,  a  little  drop  of  wine,  and " 

*'  A  broiled  fowl  and  mushrooms.  Isn't  Cmrop  • 
sure  happy  ?  " 

**  Cssar  and  Priscilla  can  but  be  happy.  Let's 
have  the  broiled  fowl." 


The  wagon  rolled  on  its  dull  and  weary  way  ; 
the  horses  tugged  on  at  their  heavy  load,  now 
mounting  some  steep  hill,  now  descending  into  the 
flooded  vaUey ;  and  the  toil-worn  wagoner  had 
little  to  cheer  the  dull  way,  saving  to  whistle  some 
rustic  tune,  or  think  of  the  breakfast  he  would 
eat,  or  count  the  mile-stones  as  they  were  dimly 
shown  fiuin  the  light  of  the  burn  lantern.  Midnight 
h;id  pu:>t.e.),  and  the  belfry  cluck  from  t»uiuc  couu- 
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try  ohoroh  had  tolled  four.  The  blast  and  the  rain 
had  abated,  and  the  moon  stole  out  a  feeble  light, 
when  a  low  groan,  two  or  three  times  repeated, 
caught  the  quick  ear  of  the  wagoner.  He  listen- 
ed again, — it  was  repeated;  and,  stopping  the 
horses  with  a  loud  **  Wo*o-OM>h,''  unfastened  the 
horn  lantern,  and  lifting  the  tarpauling,  looked 
within  the  wagon.  All  was  still ;  but  the  groan 
was  again  repeated,  and  surely  from  the  comer 
where  Mrs.  Fagg  was  stretehed.  Joe  jumped  into 
the  wagon,  and  arousing  the  old  man,  knelt  and 
held  the  lantern  towards  the  face  of  Mrs.  Fagg. 
The  groan  came  once  again,  but  fiunter.  Joe  seized 
the  hand,  but  it  was  lifeless  and  rigid ;  before  he 
could  speak,  the  lower  jaw  had  fallen,  and,  with  a 
couTulsion,  Mrs.  Fagg  breathed  her  last.    • 

**  As  the  moon's  in  heaven,  the  witch  is  dead  I " 
said  Joe,  turning  round  to  the  old  man. 

^  Dead!''  said  the  old  man,  in  a  hoarse  and 
croaking  voice  ;  **  then  the  worms  will  feast  at  a 
cheap  and  fat  market,  and  maybe  get  aflaTour  of  the 
rum.  They  won't  find  Fagg  a  fsg-end,  depend  on't" 

**  Sto-op  your  raven's  croak,"  said  Joe.  **  Yer 
heart's  no  bigger  nor  a  pin,  ye  churchyard  owl. 
If  she  loved  rum,  she  was  a  woman ;  and  her  dust 
wUl  be  as  sweet  as  yours,  depend  on't." 

The  wagoner  was  choked  with  passion ;  and, 
awaking  the  girl,  he  placed  Mr8.|Fagg's  head  in  her 
lap,  untied  the  dead  woman's  bonnet,  unloosened 
the  shawl  as  if  she  could  yet  breathe,  and  alight* 
ing  from  the  wagon,  hurried  on  the  horses  to  the 
nearest  hamlet,  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than 
a  mile. .  * 

A  few  scattered  cottages  composed  the  rustic 
village ;  and  Joe,  staying  at  the  most  decent  of 
these  cottages,  gained  admittence  for  the  body  of 
Mrs.  Fagg.  It  was  placed  on  an  oaken  teble ;  and 
whilst  a  messenger  was  despatehed  some  six  miles 
for  the  nearest  surgeon,  Joe  was  besieged  by  the 
village  gossips  to  relate  aU  he  knew  of  the  deceased 
Mrs.  Fagg.  The  particulars  had  to  be  again  and 
again  repeated;  and  the  scene,  such  as  it  was, 
was  Death  and  Life,  touched  by  the  hand  of  Hog- 
arth. 

The  chamber  of  the  cottage  was  a  low  and  strag- 
gling room,  with  an  earthen  floor  and  mud  walls 
that  looked  too  feeble  to  support  the  oaken  rafters. 
The  rude  hearth  dipped  far  into  the  sloping  gable, 
and  no  gleaming  fire  cheered  ite  dark  vacuity. 
One  solitary  and  dim  candle  lighted  the  scene ;  and 
the  wagoner,  with  wide-stretehed  mouth  and  folded 
arms,  leant  against  an  oaken  press;  while  the 
crone  and  the  child,  the  sire  and  the  son,  the  dressed 
and  the  undressed,  some  shoeless  and  some  with 
uncouth  garments,  crowded  round  on  tiptoe,  with 
eager  eyes  and  wondering  faces,  half  pale  with 
fear,  to  listen  to  the  strange  recital. 

At  length,  the  death-scene  having  been  dnly 
explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present,  Joe 
went  back  in  his  story  to  the  scene  at  The  Three 
Bells ;  and  when  the  little  history  of  Barbara  was 
related,  all  present  shook  their  heads.  Then  came  a 
simulteneous  rush,  those  nearest  the  teble  seizing 
the  candle,  and  leaving  Joe  to  the  pleasure  of  his 
owQ  meditetions,  the  whole  company  struggled  to 
the  wagon,  and  dragging  out  the  a£frighted  girl 


and  the  deeping  Barbara,  again  adjonned  to  the 
kitchen. 

Now,  one  of  Joe's  liateneig  had  ssiiedthehom 
lantern  that  had  been  left  on  the  shafts  ai  tha 
wagon ;  and  having  lighted  that  portimi  of  tk 
company  who  thought  it  their  duty  to  dishob  tfai 
slumbers  of  the  helpless  Barbara,  had,  in  his  esgo» 
ness  to  return  to  the  kitchen,  lest  a  portion  of  tbt 
narration  should  be  unheard^  left  the  lantem  en 
the  wagon  floor,  doubtless  to  the  enlightenmeiit  of 
those  within. 

When  all  was  again  ailenty  the  <dd  man  ruied 
his  head  cautiously,  peered  round  with  keen  6?e, 
listened,  and  bent  forward  his  lean  and  withered 
body,  and  assuring  himself  that  hia  oompanion  wu 
asleep,  crept  softly  to  the  spot  whers  Mis.  Fa^ 
had  rested,  stretehed  out  his  b<my  hand,  and  gntf^ 
a  bundle  tied  up  in  a  red  pocket  handkochieL 
With  palsied  fin^rs  the  knot  waa  untied;  sad  the 
old  man,  squatting  himself  on  the  floor  of  the 
wagon,  with  his  back  to  his  companion,  bent  Uk 
wards  the  lantern  to  view  what  the  bmidle  ooih 
tained. 

**  A  few— little^old — ^pinohinge— rags'*— said 
the  old  man,  in  a  low  voice.     **  A  child's— ngi 

the  mother's  rags  made  into  the  child's  run. 

They  wouldn't  feteh  gin*-or  mm— -or  bnndy 
or  they'd  be  housed  in  Houndsditch,  or  Rose- 
mary Lane.  A  little  cap—a  little  frodr— 4^  ray 
little  pair  of  shoes ;  but  here's  a  few  little  things 
of  Mrs.  Fagg's.  She  wont  miss 'em ;  she's  left 'em 
lo  Smug  as  a  little  fortune*  Smug  shall  think  of 
Fagg  for't." 

'<  What !  is  Smug  practiang  hb  old  tnde  f  said 
the  youth,  peering  over  the  old  man's  riiooMer, 
and  placing  his  mouth  close  to  his  ear.  **Nioe 
work  for  Smug ;  Breese  and  Smug  shall  be  part- 
ners.   Ay,  go  hand  in  hand,  as  they  always  do!* 

*'No!  no!"  said  the  old  man,  grasping  together 
the  contento  of  the  bundle;  '^'tis  mine,  'tis  all 
mine.  I  was  first ;  a  few  things,  and  Smug  wants 
a  great  many." 

*^  I  daresay,"  said  the  youth,  with  a  laugh ;  ^bnt 
let 's  be  partners  in  the  toggery.  Smug  dudl  U 
the  sleeping  partner." 

« I  wont !"  said  the  old  man,  fiercely;  Tve  to-" 

«NorwiUI!"  said  the  youth,  holding  his  two 
hands  across  the  old  man's  shoulders.  '^I^ng 
would  be  a  partner  nowf" 

The  old  man  raised  his  blood-shotten  eyes,  sad 
there,  in  the  hand  of  his  companion,  was  Mrs. 
Fag^s  purse — the  well-filled  leathern  purse,  an  dd 
pocket-book,  and  a  horn  snuff-box. 

"  Why,  how  cunning  you  are,  Jerty !"  «id  Mr. 
Smug,  endeavouring  to  snatdi  at  what  h&B  com- 
panion held.  **  I  was  but  in  fun,  Jerry.  Jeny  n 
so  welcome  to  the  part  of  this  little  bundle.  Bieeie 
and  Smug  will  be  partners  in  the  bundle  and  the 
purse!" 

«  Very  likely !"  said  Breew,  with  a  grin ;  «bnt 
the  concern  is  dissolved  afore  'tis  begun.  But  I'm 
about  to  bid  you  good  morning,  old  gemmeo. 
When  the  bundle  is  spouted,  and  the  purse  light, 
we'll  begin  our  trade  of  free  will  again  ;  and  dfmt 
think  as  how  Breeze  can't  blow  when  the  tim« 
comes  1" 
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**  Stay,"  said  the  old  man/with  a  pitiful  whine ; 
**  there  are  three  reckonings,  and ** 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Breeze.  "  Ye've  had  a  good, 
long  reckoning  out  of  me ;  but,  tat^ta  ;  we  shall 
meet  again,  I  daresay." 

As  Breeze  said  this,  he  nodded  his  head,  and 
jomping  from  the  wagon,  was  soon  lost  sight  of 
in  the  darkness  that  stretched  aronnd. 

^Outwitted!"  said  the  old  man,  grinding  his 
teeth,  and  pressing  his  clenched  hands  to  his  fore- 
head. **  Outwitted ;  damnably  outwitted  by  a 
starveling !  Oh,  oh !  but  Smug  ^all  hare  rerenge ; 
a  comfortable,  soothing  reyenge !" 

The  sound  of  voices  caught  the  old  man*s  ear ; 
and  hastily  retieing  the  bundle,  he  was  preparing  to 
follow  his  companion,  and  had  gained  the  end  of 
the  wagon  with  the  bundle  in  hand,  when  the 
tarpauling  was  lifted,  and  the  old  man  stood  de- 
tected before  the  honest  Joe. 

"Hallo!  what,  yer  sneaking  off  with  what 
ar  n't  yer  own,  are  ye  ?  Fagg  aint  cold,  but  ye  must 
begin  like  an  old  raven,  as  ye  are." 

Joe  whistled  to  a  stout  coimtryman  that  stood 
near ;  and  collaring  the  old  man,  led  him  between 
them  to  the  house. 

*'  A  very  small  mistake,"  muttered  the  old  man 
in  an  agony  of  fear.  "  Took  the  old  lady's  bundle 
for  my  own :  a  very  small  mistake." 

"  I  dare  to  say,"  said  Joe,  "  yer  one  of  them  as 
don't  know  other  folk's  things  from  yer  own." 

The  guilt  of  the  old  man  was  further  confirmecl 
by  the  absence  of  his  companion,  and  the  total 
emptiness  of  Mrs.  Fagg's  pockets  ;  and  when  the 
incident  of  the  settle  was  remembered,  as  related 
by  Joe,  the  indignation  of  the  company  could  be 
no  longer  restrained  ;  and  just  as  the  surgeon  ar- 
rived, Mr.  Smug  was  safe  in  the  custody  of  the 
parish  constable. 

There  was  so  much  mystery  in  the  death  and 
history  of  Mrs.  Fagg,  that  Joe,  with  the  country 
girl  and  the  infant  Barbara,  were  detained,  and 
the  wagon  sent  on  its  journey  under  the  care 
of  some  trusty  deputy. 

While  these  varied  incidents  occurred,  day  broke, 
and  the  morning  wore  on,  and  most  within  that 
little  village  had  hurried  to  their  dinners,  saving 
a  group  of  men  who  had  congregated  round  the 
turnpike-gate,  and  who,  from  time  to  time,  stayed 
their  earnest  discourse  to  glance  up  the  winding 
road. 

At  length  the  simultaneous  announcement  of 
**  He  comes !"  was  heard,  and  directly  the  most 
able-bodied  of  the  company  set  off  at  a  sharp  walk, 
and  with  the  evident  intention  to  see  who  should 
be  the  first  to  reach  a  slow  approaching  horseman. 
He  was  a  portly-looking  personage,  and  had 
seen  nigh  sixty  years.  A  large,  gray,  outer-coat 
shielded  him  from  the  cold ;  and  peeping  from 
above  the  huge  woollen  comfortable,  was  a  ruddy 
face,  (round  which  was  scattered  a  few  gray  hairs,) 
possessing  such  a  look  of  good-nature  and  trast- 
fulness,  as  almost  to  verge  upon  the  simplicity 
of  childhood. 

The  horseman  and  those  on  foot  met,  and  each 
one  eager  with  the  burden  of  some  story,  tried  to 
deliver  himself  firsts  lest  the  spirit  of  the  narra* 


tion  should  evaporate.  But  this  deliverance  coming 
at  one  time,  caused  a  great  confusion ;  whereupon 
the  old  gentleman,  probably  remembering  the  story 
of  the  Ass  and  the  Parson,  looked  smilingly,  and, 
lifting  his  hat,  said-^*'  One  at  a  time,  gentlemen, 
f/you  please." 

After  many  frowns  between  the  cooper  and  the 
blacksmith,  the  shoemaker  and  the  tailor,  the  con- 
test was  ended,  saving  between  the  turnpike-gate 
man  and  the  parish-clerk.  And  here  precedence 
was  for  a  moment  doubtful,— as  the  pikeman,  con*^ 
sidering  himself  a  representative  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  Church,  so  neither  would  give 
up  their  idea  of  supremacy ;  until  the  clerk,  having 
a  louder  voice,  pitched  his  stoiy  in  a  [higher  key  ; 
and  thus  silencing  the  deputy  of  the  Crown,  gained 
another  victory  to  the  lofty  cause  of  orthodoxy. 

After  the  clerk's  story  had  ended,  the  old  gentle- 
man urged  his  horse  onward  at  a  brisker  pace,  and 
accompanied  by  those  on  foot,  soon  entered  the 
little  village,  and  stayed  before  the  cottage  where 
rested  Mrs.  Fagg  and  those  that  were  linked  to 
the  history  of  her  death. 

*'  Having  heard  the  depositions  of  this  poor  wo- 
man's death,  (I  will  see  that  she  hath  good  and  de- 
cent burial,)"  said  the  old  gentleman,  addressing 
the  clerk,  **  let  me  see  this  Uttle  child.  'Tis  sad, 
as  you  very  well  know,  Mr.  Saltry,  a  sad  thing  to 
be  friendless  and  unknown." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Justice  Tender,"  said  the  clerk, "  your 
heart's  a  deal  too  soft ;  wagrancy's  on  the  increase, 
and,  on  consequence,  the  parish-rate  is  eightpence 
in  the  pound  higher.  Rates  and  wagrancy  go  toge- 
ther ;  but  the  next  parish  shall  have  the  job,  for 
the  old  cratur  died  in  it,  and  the  child  shsdl  soon 
be  sent  out  of  this  ;  and  let  them  keep  it  as  will. 
Our  parson  is  the  one  to  manage  wagrants  ;  but  he's 
(the  Lord  be  with  him !)  gone  to  drink  water  and 
get  rid  of  the  gout  at  Buxton." 

As  the  clerk  thus  delivered  his  sentiments,  Jus- 
tice Tender  approached  the  fire,  by  which  Barbara 
and  the  country  girl  were  sitting,  and  divesting 
himself  of  his  hat  and  his  comfortable,  drew  a  chair 
near  the  little  stool  on  which  Barbara  was  seated, 
and  coaxing  back  her  long  dark  hair,  gazed  on  her 
face  with  a  look  of  infinite  compassion  that  ex- 
pressed more  than  words — ^the  spirit  of  goodness 
that  was  in  that  old  man's  heart. 

For  a  few  moments  the  old  man  seemed  lost  in 
abstraction ;  and  then,  as  if  his  compassion  welled 
out  and  overflowed,  he  muttered,  in  an  under  tone, 
— *^  The  cup  and  the  loaf  are  more  than  needful, 
seeing  that  the  bit  and  the  drop  are  wanted.  I 
will  think  that  I  was  once  young ;  that  I  was 
cradled  and  had  a  mother ;  and  then  the  thought 
will  come,  that  there  are  those  that  have  never 
nestled  to  the  heart  that  gave  them  life,  nor  have 
had  either  kindred  or  friend  to  give  them  the  bread 
they  craved :  and  the  child  is  so  pretty,  too.  Well, 
we  shall  see  who  comes  to  claim  what  some  would 
think  cheap  at  a  dear  price." 

The  old  man  held  out  his  hand  to  Barbara ;  and 
the  child,  as  if  won  by  this  simple  act,  placed  hers 
within  it,  and  gazed  wistfully  at  the  stranger ;  and 
delighted  with  this  confidence.  Justice  Tender 
placed  Barbara  on  bis  knee,  and  kissed  her  with  as 
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much  pleasure  as  if  he  had  known  her  from  her  | 

birth. 

After  enndry  mutteringBy  to  which  Jastice  Ten- 
der was  greatly  addicted,  he  turned  round  to  the 
worthy  Mr.  Saltry,  and  having  consulted  that 
personage  and  Joe  the  wagoner,  it  was  agreed  that 
all  present  should  adjourn  to  Tender  s  house ;  where, 
after  due  refreshment,  the  examination  of  witnesses 
should  proceed,  not  only  under  the  eye  of  the  wor- 
thy magistrate  himself,  but  materially  assisted  by 
the  legal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Ciesar  Crumpsure. 

**  The  constable  can  bring  up  that  here  female 
wagrant,"  said  Mr.  Saltry,  approaching  Barbara, 
with  the  intention  of  displacing  her  rather  roughly 
from  the  arms  of  Tender.  **  The  Justice  and  the 
wagrant  don't  do  together." 

But  Barbara,  as  if  assured  of  protection,  dung 
to  the  arms  of  Tender ;  and  that  worthy  old  gentle- 
man returned  the  confidence  by  saying  to  Mr. 
f^altry, — **  I  would  advise  you  just  to  look  over 
that  little  text  upon  charity,  Mr.  Saltry  ;  and  if 
my  horse  is  at  the  door,  I  will  mount — the  old  man 
and  the  child  shall  go  together." 

Without  saying  more.  Justice  Tender  left  the 
house ;  and  mounting  his  horse,  placed  Barbara 
before  him,  and  wrapping  his  warm  coat  round  her, 
rode  slowly  through  the  village  towards  his  own 
liouse,  some  half-mile  distant,  followed  by  the  re- 
buked Mr.  Saltry,  Joe,  the  country  girl,  and  the 
constable,  who  had  chaige  of  the  downeast  Mr. 

Smug. 

In  the  meantime,  the  hours  had  passed  plea- 
santly enough  with  Mr.  Cssar  Crumpsure  and 
Miss  PriscilU  Snig :  for  the  wine  and  the  broiled 
fowl,  seasoned  by  dalliance  and  varied  by  some  im- 
portant conversation,  had  somewhat  changed  the 
views  of  Mr.  Cesar,  and  thawed  the  assumed  fri- 
gidity of  Miss  Priscilla. 

After  Peg  had  removed  the  fragments  of  the 
fowl  and  custards,  to  which  Crumpsure  had  done 
ample  justice.  Miss  Priscilla  produced  a  bottle  of 
Tender's  good  old  port,  and  two  glasses ;  and  then 
drawing  her  chair — and  with  it  Mr.  Cesar's — 
very  near  the  fire,  proceeded  to  some  important 
conversation,  the  subject  of  which  it  is  as  well  to 
withhold  from  the  reader  in  the  present  stage  of 
our  hbtory. 

As  we  have  before  said,  the  house  of  Justice 
Tender  was  an  ancient  dwelling,  and,  as  such,  pos- 
sessed many  a  closet,  gallery,  and  winding  stair, 
tlmt,  hidden  by  oaken  beams,  massive  walls,  and 
antique  chimneys,  were  unknown,  save  to  the 
prying  eye  of  some  ancient  servitor.  Between  the 
oak  pannel  and  the  chimney  of  Tender  s  study,  ran 
a  little,  narrow  staircase,  dilapidated  by  time, 
and,  probably,  constructed  in  those  ages  when  to 
pray  as  conscience  taught  was  heresy ;  and  now,  in' 
its  ruined  state,  unknown  and  unthought  of  to 
most  of  Tender's  household,  saving  to  Miss  Snig's 
confidant,  the  worthy  Peg,  who,  having  a  pardon- 
able desire  for  knowledge,  had  placed  herself  here 
nuseen,  thus  giuning  the  full  import  of  Miss  Snig's 
conversation,  and  the  sage  replies  of  the  excellent 
Crumpsure,  through  a  warped  rent  in  the  old  tim- 
ber walls. 

This  was  the  position  of  affaln ;  and  the  old 


clock  in  the  hall  had  struck  two,  and  Miss  f^nU' 
was  preparing  to  pour  Mr.  Crumpsure  a  thml 
glass  from  the  second  bottle  of  Tender's  Ws- 
winged  port,  when,  in  turning  her  head,  sbe 
glanced  through  the  bow-window,  and  there,  sore 
enough,  was  Jnatioe  Tender  riding  sbwiy  nNnid 
the  nanow  lawn  that  divided  the  boose  from  mea- 
dows of  green  pasture  that  sloped  down  to  the  dis- 
tant highway. 

What  a  change  that  one  glance  made!  The 
wine  and  Miss  Snig  disappeared  ;  and  by  the  time 
that  Justice  Tender  had  reached  the  hall-door,  Mr. 
Crumpsure  had  dipped  his  pen  in  the  red  ink, 
drawn  his  papers  towards  him,  and  looked  like  a 
man  who  had  digested  the  Vagrant  Act,  rather 
than  the  grosser  food  of  chicken  and  old  Stilton. 

No  sooner  had  good  Justice  Tender  alighted 
from  his  horse  than  the  amiable  Miss  Priacilla, 
issuing  from  a  door  that  led  to  what  she  called  her 
**  private  sitting-room,"  appeared,  full  of  smiles,  U 
welcome  home  her  relative. 

*'  Excellent  Priscilla !"  said  the  old  man,  re> 
turning  with  warmth  his  relative's  salutation.  ^  I 
have  brought  thee  a  little  stranger  that  will  affect 
thy  compassion  greatly :  her  $tory  shall  be  kno«-D 
to  thee  presently.  In  the  meantime,  let  it  hare 
wherewith  to  eat,  and  that  suitable  to  a  child ; 
and  for  these  people  that  you  see,  let  Peg  pUce 
something  substantial  before  them,  not  foi^getting 
a  j  ug  of  the  best  ale.  Thou  lookest  well,  Prtscilla ; 
and  now,  a  word  of  our  worthy  friend  Cmmpsore.* 

**  I  believe  that  he's  in  the  study.  Peg  said  » ; 
but  of  course  my  many  housekeepering  duties—*' 

**  Ah,  ah ! "  said  Tender ;  *'  I  understand.  Thoo 
art  my  good  Priscilla.  By  the  by,  I  hope  thoa 
hast  not  forgot  something  wherewith  to  refresh  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Ceesar ;  he  and  I  have  two  hour/ 
tough  work  before  us.  In  the  meanwhile,  cai? 
you  for  this  pretty  child,  and  when  I  ring,  let  thu^ 
you  see  present  be  forthwith  ordered  to  mr 
study." 

*^  You  don't  mean  this  here  old  fellow  to  hare 
ale,  do  you.  Sir?"  said  the  constable,  pointing  u 
the  rueful  Mr.  Smug ;  '*  for,  I  take  it,  'twouldn't 
be  right  in  the  eye  of  the  law." 

**  A  man  may  not  be  punished  till  his  crime  he 
proved,"  said  the  Justice.  '*  Water  when  the 
crime  is  proven ;  but,  in  God's  name,  let  a  dao 
have  his  ale  beforehand." 

Thus  saying.  Justice  Tender  retired  to  his  stodj, 
first  ordering  hb  pipe  and  tobacco-box ;  and  the 
constable,  Joe,  the  girl,  and  Barbara,  were  con- 
ducted by  Peg  into  the  kitchen. 

Great  were  the  consultations  between  Miss  Sni? 
and  Peg, — Peg  proposing  ale  and  beef  for  tho^* 
within  the  kitchen,  and  Miss  Snig  cider  and  bacon ; 
for  Peg,  in  her  ambuscade,  had  overheard  dirkT? 
consultations  concerning  herself,  and  those  not  of 
the  most  pleasant  nature ;  and  this  discovery  nude 
her  declare  for  beef  and  ale.  But  the  matter  wo^ 
at  length  compromised  by  Miss  Snig  consentii^ 
to  the  ale,  and  P^  to  the  bacon. 

*'  Mind  and  draw  but  one  jug  of  ale,"  said  Mi$s 
Snig,  in  an  admonitory  voice ;  ^  for,  to  saj  the 
truth,  Cmmpsure  said  the  satin  bonnet  woald  h^ 
come  you ;  And  whilst  you  dri^w  the  »Ifl^  send  tH 
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gtrl  And  tho  duld  in  here,  tlmt  I  may  learn  who 
they  are.    The  girl  won  t  want  beer  then  !" 

After  Peg's  exit.  Miss  Snig  drew  forth  her  work, 
and  seating  herself  near  the  table,  put  on  her  se- 
verest look,  and  awaited  the  presence  of  Barbara. 

Ushered  in  by  Peg,  and  leading  in  one  hand 
the  forlorn  Barbara,  the  country  girl  approached, 
with  awe,  the  chair  of  Miss  Snig,  who,  in  a  very 
peremptory  voice,  elicited  from  the  girl  the  known 
history  of  Barbara,  and  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fagg. 

*^  I  wonder  how  Justice  Tender  can  encourage 
such  a  horrid,  motherless  vagi*ant :  let  the  child 
not  approach  the  table.  There  can  be  no  sym- 
pathy between  a  beggar  and  a  lady  ;  it  smells  of 
the  workhouse — faugh !  draw  it  back.  Girl,  you 
and  that  brat  may  leave  the  room  !" 

The  mandate  was  about  to  be  obeyed,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  Justice  Tender,  pipe  in  hand, 
entered  the  room.  Barbara  recognised  him,  and 
lield  out  her  hand. 

**  Ah !  ah !  thou  wilt  win  the  old  man's  heart," 
said  the  Justice,  moving  the  pipe  into  his  left  hand, 
and  with  the  other  taking  that  of  Barbara. 
'^  Thou  admirest  this  little  child,  I  know,  Priscilla. 
Thou  wert  once  friendless,  cousin;  and  knowest 
how  sad  a  thing  it  is  to  be  alone.  Well,  well ; 
cousin  Priscilla  and  cousin  Tender  have  where- 
with to  give  in  charity.  This  child  shall  remain 
with  us  until  the  morrow,  for  our  proceedings 
cannot  go  on  till  one  Mr.  Ruffle  arrive ;  and  he 
may  clear  up  the  story  of  this  little  Barbara ; — and 
if  he  doth  not,  heaven  will  raise  some  mercy  unto 
it.  Thou  thinkest  so,  I  know,  my  excellent  Pris- 
cilla." 

'*  To  be  sure,"  said  Miss  Priscilla,  averting  her 
eyes  from  the  face  of  Tender. 

**•  I  thought  so :     couf^in  Priscilla  and  cousin 


Tender  always  think  alike.  Peg  shall  give  some 
heed  unto  this  little  Barbara ;  and  after  our  dinner, 
unto  which  I  have  invited  the  worthy  and  confiden- 
tial Crumpsure,  we  will  discuss  the  matter  of  Bar- 
bara and  her  little  fortunes.  And  as  for  you,  my 
good  girl,"  said  the  Justice,  turning  to  Barbara's 
companion,  "  Mr.  Crumpsure  shall  note  down  a 
few  of  your  answers  to  his  questions ;  and  then 
thou  shalt  proceed  safe  on  thy  journey  with  good 
John  Shortstaff,  (a  worthy  man,)  who  pix>ceeds 
from  hence  presently  in  search  of  one  Ruffle." 

Whilst  the  girl  followed  Tender  to  his  study. 
Peg  was  again  summoned  to  Miss  Snig's  parlour ; 
where,  after  sundry  admonitory  charges,  Barbara 
was  consigned  to  the  kitchen  and  her  care. 

After  a  few  interrogatories,  which  Crumpsure 
assured  Tender  were  leading  questions,  the  girl 
was  dismissed ;  and  after  a  tearful  paiiing  with 
Barbara,  and  a  present  of  half-a-sovereign  from  the 
worthy  Justice,  she  proceeded  on  her  journey,  and 
was  seen  no  more  in  the  present  era  of  our  history. 

*' Crumpsure  to  dinner!"  ejaculated  Miss  Snig, 
as  she  prepared  her  toilette  for  that  important 
event ;  *'  what  can  heart  desire  more  ?  But  Tender 
is  a  fool;  and  this  matter  of  the  brat  must  be 
nipped  in  the  bud.  Yes !  yes !  Priscilla  Snig  is 
not  a  fool — Crumpsure  knows  she  isn*t ; — and 
Crumpsure  and  Snig  will  be  too  much  for  the  Jus- 
tice. The  old  man  will  sleep  ;  and  I  sliall  have  an 
excuse  to  press  Crumpsure's  hand.  How  pleasant ! 
The  strength  of  what  I  have  to  say  will  be  an  ex- 
cuse !  But  J  look  very  nice.  How  love  becomes 
a  woman ! — this  shoulder  seen  a  little  moi'e — ^thia 
chain — and  now !" 

And  here,  for  the  present,  our  eventful  history 
must  stop. 

(To  be  continued,) 


ORDER  VERSUS  TIDINESS, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  A  DRESSMARRR's  DIARY." 

And  if  any  one  should  find  fault  with  my  title,  I  answer  that  it  is  certainly  defective,  inamitich  as  it  does 

not  contain  the  whole  of  my  subject.  It  ought  to  run,  Neatness,  Order,  and  Tidiness  ;  as  I  intend  to  talk  about  them  all, 
and  hope  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  reasonable  beings,  that  so  far  from  being  synonymous,  one  bos  the  rame  relation 
to  the  other  that  death  has  to  life :  neatness  or  tidiness  expressing  that  quality  in  a  human  being  which  never  exists  in  a 
high  degree  except  when  the  organ  of  arrattgemfni  is  absolutely  wiUiout  brains ;  while,  in  proportion  as  the  bump  of  Order 
is  developed,  the  passion  for  Neatness  loses  its  opportunities  for  indulgence, — it  being  impossible  that  the  two  things  should 
exist  together. 


A  PERSON  with  a  head  for  order^  finds  in  every 
new  idea  some  natural  or  logical  relation  to  those 
which  he  already  possesses.  By  this  point  of  re- 
semblance, he  attaches  it  to  the  pile  of  intelligence 
already  in  his  head  ;  being  united  to  other  pieces  of 
the  same  material,  the  whole  becomes  one  sub- 
stance. A  continual  repetition  of  the  operation 
heightens  the  pile  to  a  mountain  ;  and  the  mental 
structure  so  erected  is  called  a  man.  Thus  we 
may  see  why  passions  and  inclinations  strengthen 
with  age.  The  idea,  or  feeling,  that  related  to  the 
favourite  subject  was  accepted  and  preserved.  It 
found  its  niche.  That  concerning  other  things  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  was  covered  by  time.  It  is 
evident  from  this  that  every  one's  arrangement 
must  be  made  for  himself ;  {^nd  no  one  can  accuse 


I  another  of  being  disorderfy,  u^til  assured  that  he 
has  no  mode  of  arrangement  whatever.  One  piles 
up  a  quantity  of  ideas  concerning  light  and  shade, 
size  and  proportion,  colour,  distance,  and  perspec- 
tive ;  and  if  he  pile  industriously,  and  fit  each 
stone  (idea)  well  with  its  neighbour,  he  raises  to 
himself  an  eminence  on  which  he  stands  as  a  painter. 
Another,  having  eaten  plenty  of  dinner,  and  not 
being  easily  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  a  line  or  a 
changing  shadow,  takes  a  walk  to  a  skittle-ground. 
Now,  supposing  him  without  any  previous  inclins- 
tion,  he  has  only  to  meet  with  some  trivial  incident 
that  makes  him  laugh,  and  he  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  pile  of  ideas  on  which  he  will  stand  renowned 
as  a  skittle-playen    All  the  ideas  that  pour  con- 

I  tinufilly  upon  the  /Mi»^mind,]ikelightona  given 
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hill-side,  are  shed  upon  him  in  vain.  Of  all  that 
he  might  amass  and  build  up,  he  has  convenience 
only  for  those  that  relate  to  skittle-playing.  And 
as  one  idea  la  worth  but  little,  raising  one  but 
little  above  the  ground,  the  moment  a  man  has, 
accidentally  or  otherwise,  got  three  ideas  on  a  heap, 
he  does  not  willingly  leave  it  to  begin  another. 
Order  is  the  quality  of  the  human  mind  which  en^ 
ables  M  its  eiforts  to  be  directed  to  the  production 
of  one  result ;  and  as  ideas  are  not  wanting  in  the 
most  confined  range  of  existence,  it  is  on  the  ar^ 
rangement  of  our  means  that  great  results  depend. 
Napoleon  said  he  had  a  "  relative  memory  ;"  which 
we  might  have  known  if  he  had  not  told  us.  It  is 
evident  that,  if  a  person  let  ideas  wander  through 
his  head  in  any  way  that  accident  may  direct,  and 
has  not  in  one  train  those  relating  to  any  particu- 
lar subject,  he  must  seek  them  amongst  the  con- 
fused mass,  and  can  never  be  sure  he  has  found 
them  alL  Order,  in  the  degree  possessed  by  Napo- 
leon, collects  scattered  atoms  to  a  mass ;  and  the 
mountain  is  thrown  at  pleasure  by  its  creator,  to 
the  astonishment  of  spectators  unconscious  of  the 
mode  of  its  creation. 

Should  any  think  I  am  giving  a  definition  of 
Order,  different  to  any  ever  given  before,  I  beg  to 
say  they  are  mistaken.  What  definition  will  you 
be  content  with,  who  are  just  now  looking  at  me 
through  Tait*B  Magazine  ?  Here  is  one  : — ^*'  Order 
is  the  placing  together  of  things  similar,^*  Then,  a 
person  who  easily  seizes  points  of  similarity  has  a 
disposition  to  order.  Along  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  I  think  this  a  most  valuable  quality. 

But  neatness !  God  preserve  me  from  neatness. 
This  lays  things  at  right  angles,  without  knowing 
why.  It  changes  a  convenient  and  orderly  ar- 
rangement, "  that  it  may  look  tidy ! "  It  hides 
every  useful  tool  for  fear  of  its  being  lost.  It 
would  cut  off  the  arms  and  legs  of  a  human  being, 
** and  make  it  neat;"  and  does  actually  distort  the 
forms,  and  destroy  the  health  of  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings,  because  the  shape  in  which  Nature 
made  them  was  not  ti€fy.  An  orderly  man  ar- 
ranges his  book-shelfy  putting  the  works  of  one 
kind,  or  treating  of  one  subject,  together.  He 
goes  away,  contented  with  the  idea,  that  now  no 
effort  of  memory  will  be  required  to  know  where 
a  particular  book  is,  amongst  a  few  hundreds  of 
volumes^  and  no  useless  time  will  be  expended  in 
seeking,  when  he  shall  have  forgotten  the  place  of 
each  individual  work.  He  has  only  to  know  the 
BUbject  of  the  work  in  question,  and  by  this  is 
guided  to  its  place.  Now  comes  his  tidy  wife. 
The  books  of  one  size  are  set  together :  little  ones 
at  the  top,  and  great  ones  at  the  bottom.  The 
prayer-book  cannot  lie  by  the  Bible, — ^it  is  too 
little:  it  must  go,  along  with  an  Annual  and  a 
pocket  dictionary,  on  to  the  top  shelf.  An  atlas, 
and  a  book  on  designing,  must  stand  by  the  Bible, 
because  her  bump  of  tidiness  (order  run  mad)  has 
found,  or  fancied,  a  connexion  between  them. 
There  is  nothing  this  mad  woman  won't  do.  The 
excellent  arrangement  of  a  dictionary,  by  means 
of  which  one  particular  word  may  be  found  in  a  mi- 
nute^ amongst  many  thousands,  would  be  changed 
b^  her  in  obedience  to  a  favourite  saw,  **  Little 


ones  at  the  top,  and  great  ones  at  the  bottom  f 
and  if  any  one  complained  they  could  not  find 
what  they  wanted,  she  would  answer,  *^  You  should 
remember  where  you  put  it"—**  You  ought  to  be 
able  to  go  to  it  in  the  dark,"  &c.,  &c. 

This  good  woman  has,  probably,  heard  all  ber 
life  of  the  wonders  accomplished  by  order.  That 
it  was  indispensable  to  success  of  every  kind ;  that 
it  saved  an  infinity  of  time  and  labour ;  and— if 
her  instructors  were  rather  indefinite  in  their  m&n- 
ner  of  speaking — ^that  it  **  brought  down  a  blesstng 
on  those  who  observed  its  rules ;"  that "  luck  went 
with  it,"  &c.,  Arc.  Now,  without  considering  that 
she  did  not  know  what  a  **  blessing*  was, — some 
thinking  it  a  blessing  to  live,  and  some  to  die ; 
some  to  be  rich,  and  some  to  be  poor ;  some  sajing, 
**  blessed  with  a  kind  father,"  and  some,  "  it's  a 
blessing  he's  taken  away," — ^and  without  knovmg 
that  **  luck"  did  not  go  with  it,  but  come  after  it, 
as  an  effect  follows  a  cause,  she  set  herself  indos- 
triously  to  create  this  thing  called  order^  imagining 
thereby  to  secure  the  blessing  and  the  luck  which 
result  from  its  existence.  She  took  the  candle, 
but,  unluckily,  forgot  to  light  it ;  and  so  she  goes, 
brandishing  her  mutton-dip,  with  the  convictbn 
that  she  is  enlightening  the  community,  preaching 
old  saws  which  she  can't  apply,  concerning  a  thing 
which  she  does  not  understand ;  and,  what  is  worse 
than  aU  this,  tormenting  a  whole  family  of  working 
Christians,  putting  a  drag  on  the  wheel  of  progress, 
and  capable  of  throwing  a  tree-trunk  across  a  rail- 
road— ^from  having  a  pas^on  for  things  at  light 
angles. 

It  is  a  curious  inquiry,  how  this  mental  dise&sc 
begins — ^what  causes  it—what  nourishes  it— what 
are  its  effects  on  the  patient  and  her  neighbours— 
and,  if  the  cure  be  possible,  what  it  is  ?  As  neat- 
ness is  the  death  of  order,  it  follows  that  a  person 
actively  employed,  with  an  object  in  view,  cannot 
afford  to  lose  hla  time  by  indulging  the  propenaty 
to  be  **  tidy."  A  joiner  out  of  work  may  amuse 
himself  by  setting  his  tools  to  represent  any  geo- 
metrical figure  he  thinks  proper ;  but  let  him  have 
something  to  do,  and  all  neatness  is  at  an  end. 
The  methodical  arrangement  of  a  case  of  joiner*5 
tools  would  put  a  tidy  woman  into  hysterics.  The 
man  cannot  afford  time,  and  has  not  memory  to 
^*  remember  where  he  put  it," — ^he  does  not  emploj 
his  bump  of  arrangement  to  save  him  the  nse  of 
his  eyes, — ^he  can't  go  in  the  dark  to  the  thing  he 
wants ;  but,  provided  no  tidy  woman  intenneddles^ 
he  can  find  it  in  half-a-minute,  when  months  hare 
intervened,  and  he  has  forgotten  whether  he  had 
such  a  tool  or  not. 

As  the  tidy  woman  has  generally  a  passion  for 
^^  finding  things  in  the  darl^"  it  is  necessary  that 
she  should  put  them  by  daylight  where  they  are 
to  undergo  the  operation  of  being  ''  fonnd/' 
Being  utterly  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which  an 
orderly  person  is  guided  to  the  thing  he  looks  for, 
she  has  invented  another.  Believing  that  ^  tho» 
who  hide  can  find,"  she  is  continually  hiding: 
and  experience  having  shown  her  that  she  is  liabk 
to  foiget  where  she  hides^  she  is  forced  to  '^ find"* 
the  ^ing  and  hide  it  aftvsh  every  day,  or,  st 
least,  every  week.    Nothing  is  more  common  than 
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to  hear — ^  Vre  being  tidying  the  drawers  in ... . 
Fve  not  been  in  these  for  a  long  time^*  No  ?  Why 
did  you  go,  then  ?  0 !  because  the  things  you  have 
been  tidying,  being,  in  fact,  arranged  in  the  most 
disorderly  manner  possible,  nothing  but  a  most 
laborious  effort  of  memory  could  keep  their  situa- 
tion present  to  your  mind.  Such  a  mode  of  em- 
ploying time  could  only  be  invented  by  some  one 
having  nothing  in  the  world  to  do.  Accordingly, 
a  woman  who  can't  employ  herself  in  a  sensible 
manner — who  can't  lead  because  she  has  no  mind, 
who  can't  walk  because  she  is  too  idle,  can't  ride 
because  other  people  don't,  and  can't  find  any  ra- 
tional employment  '^  because  she  never  did  such  a 
thing  in  her  life^  invariably  takes  to  ^  tidiness.** 
She  can't  well  do  worsted- work  all  day ;  but  she  can 
fill  up  her  time,  and  keep  her  faculties  in  a  state 
of  blissful  quiescence,  by  carrying  things  from  one 
place  to  another;  setting  chairs  where  nobody  ever 
sits ;  covering  up  the  piano  that  it  can't  be  used ; 
hiding  the  ink  in  one  comer,  and  the  pens  in  an- 
other; covering  the  carpet  which  covers  the  floor ; 
and,  when  in  full  tide,  covering  the  covering.  If 
any  luekless  mortal  should  ask  ivhjf  she  does  all 
this,  she  will  answer  by  such  a  look  of  horror  as  a 
**  Christian  in  a  Christian  land "  would  bestow 
upon  the  wretch  who  should  ask  ^^  Who  is  Christ?" 
*^  Tidiness  **  is  part  of  her  religion — ^perhaps  all  of 
it.  She  treats  persuasion  as  **  temptation,"  and 
reason  on  the  subject  as  blasphemy.  She  gives 
no  **  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  her,"  but  cooUy 
lays  it  down,  that  those  who  do  not  what  she  does, 
and  think  not  as  she  thinks,  are  ignorant,  benighted 
beings,  that  *'  don't  fulfil  their  duties  as  women." 
"  Why  did  you  put  my  chair  away?"  "  That  it 
may  be  in  its  place." — ^^'If  its  place  is  where  it's  not 
wanted,  it  had  better  be  out  of  it."  «  No."—"  Why 
not  ?"  "  Because  it  would  be  untidy."—"  WeU,  if 
things  are  better  untidy  V*  "  For  shame !  things 
can't  be  better  untidy." — ^"  But  if  a  man  can  do 
more  work  in  a  day,  and  be  more  comfortable  at 
nightr  "He'oughtnot  tobe  comfortable."—" Why 
not  ?"  The  last  question  being  unanswerable,  the 
tidy  woman  gets  into  a  great  passion,  and  repeats 
sentences  innumerable,  every  one  having  less  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  than  the  one  before  it ;  of  which 
she  b  wholly  unconscious,  never  having  under- 
stood what  her  subject  is. 

Tidiness  or  neatness  arises  first,  then,  out  of 
idleness ;  or  rather,  not  from  disinclination  to  work, 
but  from  having  no  object  to  work  for.  A  person 
who  has  all  his  physical  wishes  gratified,  and  who 
is  forbidden  to  indulge  any  other,  must  soon  be- 
come mentally  unhealthy.  When  the  mind,  from 
long  idleness,  is  become  incapable  of  effective  acti- 
vity, the  morbid  dreamer  fancies  himself  a  superior 
genius.  A  number  of  things  well  arranged  have 
an  appearance  of  intention,  evident  even  to  the 
most  unobserving.  This  design  the  tidy  person 
perceives  to  exist ;  but  what  is,  is  beyond  her  com- 
prehension. Nevertheless,  the  appearance  must 
be  imitated.  The  arrangement  of  words  in  columns 
is  evidently  intentional ;  and  when  all  the  words 
begin  with  the  same  letter,  why  not  make  the  book 
perfect  by  putting  the  shortest  first  ?  or,  if  you 
liked,  the  longest  ?     Is  it  not  better  to  have  some 
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order  ?  The  same  utterly  useless  regulations  obtain 
with  regard  to  everything  managed  by  people  who 
have  nothing  to  do.  And  there  is  nothing  vehe- 
mently wrong  in  a  whist-player,  or  a  wine-drinker, 
going  into  hysterics  because  the  cards  or  the  bottle 
goes  the  wrong  way  round.  But  suppose  a  servant 
girl,  not  having  much  time  at  her  disposal,  or  not 
much  material  to  make  her  gown  of,— or,  finally, 
even  suppose  her  having  a  will  of  her  own,  and 
succumbing  to  these  deficiencies,  or,  following  tins 
mlly — should  lay  the  stripes  of  her  cotton  print  ho- 
rizontally, instead  of  letting  them  fall  perpendicu- 
larly, would  her  mistress  not  forbid  her  wearing 
such  a  dress  ?  There  are  some  primitive  places 
where  nobody — not  even  women — has  nothing  to 
do;  and  in  these  retreats  the  originality  might 
escape  persecution.  But  wherever,  through  con- 
straint, idleness,  and  bad  education,  the  women 
have  got  the  quality  of  "tidiness,"  even  as  sea- 
men get  the  scurvy,  the  enormity  would  be  hunted 
to  death.  In  vain  the  giri  might  urge  that  she 
had  no  other,  that  it  did  no  harm  to  any  one. 
"  No  harm  !  but  don't  you  see  the  stripes  g^ 
across  ?"  Which  of  the  ten  commandments  says 
that  stripes  must  be  perpendicular  is  not  clearly 
understood ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  a  third 
"table  of  the  law"  is  known  to  most  people,  al« 
though  unknown  to  the  writer  of  this  article* 
Heavy  curses  must  be  denounced  against  the  iil« 
fringers  of  this  table,  or  glorious  rewards  promised 
to  those  who  observe  it :  for  it  is  certainly  more 
faithfully  kept  than  the  other  two  by  those  initi- 
ated into  the  secret  of  its  existence.  No  temptation 
can  make  the  votaries  of  this  tidy  worship  relax 
in  their  strictness.  The  comfort  of  a  family  may 
be  secured  by  certain  trifling  indulgendes ;  but 
comfort  is  nothing  compared  to  neatness.  Several 
hours  a-day  may  be  saved  to  those  whose  time  is 
their  hnsA ;  but  the  bread  must  be  dispensed  with, 
for  neatness  claims  the  time. 

There  is  a  peculiar  phase  of  this  disease  yet  to 
be  noticed.  Having  once  decided  as  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  goods  and  chattels  over  which  they 
have  control,  the  tidy  fraternity  spend  their  idle 
existence  in  propagating  their  reasonless  code  t« 
the  habiliments  of  men,  women,  horses,  tablesi 
windows,  floors — all  things  on  which  custom  oi' 
necessity  authorizes  the  hanging  of  textile  sub- 
stances. It  is,  to  a  man  employed  with  the  occu- 
pations of  a  man,  a  very  simple  operation ;  still 
it  takes  up  time,  and  it  is  as  well,  therefore,  to 
leave  this  inferior  occupation  to  inferior  minds ; 
but  the  consequences  are  frightful;  not  merely 
unfortunate,  not  disagreeable — ^frightful. 

A  man's  three-score  years  and  ten  are  passed  in 
a  painful  struggle  with  misery  and  suffering  of 
various  kinds.  His  object  is  to  come  from  the 
contest  instructed,  elevated,  and  purified.  Through 
this  course  of  suffering  must  he  hold  fast  his  prin- 
ciples, increase  his  knowledge,  and,  if  possible,  help 
his  neighbour  on  the  dreary  way  that  they  must 
tread  together.  Often  his  spirit  is  weighed  down 
beneath  its  burden,  "  till  one  feather  more  would 
break  the  camel's  back ;"  often  so  weary,  that  but 
for  some  little  pleasure,  some  momentary  relief 
from  labour,  it  would  forget  m  despair  its  datien 
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and  its  hopes*  In  the  name  of  GUxl,  for  themaelyes 
and  for  each  other,  men  aie  called  upon  to  lighten 
the  Borden  that  all  must  bear  ;*not  to  hang  fetters 
on  the  weaiy  limbs  that  haye  so  far  to  climb ;  not 
to  wall  out  by  a  convention  or  caprice  a  single  ray 
that  might  otherwise  gild  and  cheer  some  comer 
of  this  gloomy  world,  where  so  much  b  to  be  done 
and  suffered.  And  it  is  to  beings  so  called,  so  des- 
tined, that  idle  minds  prescribe  their  trifling  code 
of  proprieties.  By  the  side  of  the  command^ 
^'Thou  Shalt  not  steal,''  they  writo  ""thou  shalt 
wear  white  gloves,*'  or,  perhaps,  black.  After 
**  Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,"  comes,  in  their 
Bible,  **  On  no  account  wear  clothes  of  the  same 
cut  as  those  you  wore  last  year." 

That  men,  windows,  and  floors  should  be  clothed 
in  any  yray  most  convenient  or  agreeable  to  their 
mistresses  is  fully  granted.  That  great  pleasure 
may  be  derived  from  the  amusement  of  dressing 
them  is  also  acknowl^ged.  No  attack  is  made 
upon  the  worldly  wisdom  displayed  by  those  who 
carry  an  advertisement  on  their  baoks^  aiming  to 
convince  the  world  that  they  are  richer  than  Uiey 
really  are,  and  to  win  the  worship  of  fools  thereby. 
It  is  against  the  law,  that  people  without  motive 
for  following  this  example  shall  strain  their 
strength  to  keep  up  in  ttus  weaiy  race,  that  pro- 
test is  made;  a  law  obeyed  with  such  senseless 
devotion,  wiUi  such  slavish  fear,  that  a  right- 
minded  person  would  hate  and  despise  the  miser- 
able worshippers  of  this  imaginary  deity,  if  he 
happened  to  be  so  young  in  the  world  as  not  to 
know  that  he  might  fwr  something,  and  worship 
something  too  ;  and  afterwards  awake  and  find  his 
worship  senseless,  and  his  fear  unworthy. 

Then  let  us  not  despise  the  weakness  of  those 
who,  yieldii^r  to  the  **  sin  that  most  easily  besete 
them,"  sacrifice  the  little  daily  pleasures  that 
make  life  sweet  ;^-who  do  not  ask  a  friend  to 
their  table  to  enjoy  companionship,  but  tftdi^, 
from,  time  to  time,  their  acquaintances  because  they 
mtMl  / — ^who  do  not  provide  what  is  necessary  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  evening,  but  what  the  strict, 
aimless,  incomprehensible  kno  requires.  Who  re- 
peat the  mystic  toe  muit  without  inquiring  how  hx 
this  tgnia  firtHUSy  followed  by  them  for  a  guiding 
light,  has  led  them  astray  from  their  path.  ^'Does 
not  miMf  mean  ought?  and  does  not  mighi  imply 
dtOyf  And  can  one  ask  wfy  people  must  do  theb 
duty  ?"  How  many  things,  stupid,  reasonless,  ab- 
surd, are  veiled  by  this  dazsling  word,  and  wor- 
shipped for  their  drapery  I 

It  may  be  that  the  mania  for  imitating  other 
people  in  dress,  and  following  the  despotic  law  of 
custom  in  household  arrangements,  is  difierent 
from  the  one  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
sa<nderrmmad.    Yet  it  seems  tome  that  a  blind 


worship  of  the  opinions  of  others  is  the  canie  of 
both  sorto  of  madness.  In  both  instances  the  imi- 
tation is  as  much  like  the  original,  as  the  galTuiie 
convulsions  of  a  corpse  are  like  those  of  a  li?iiig 
animal.  All  actions  performed  with  the  idea  of 
foUomng  a  good  oxampU  wwH  be  equally  monstrous 
and  unnatural :  the  frantic  or  imbecile  mm- 
mente  of  a  body  without  a  souL 

The  ceremony  which  fetters  sodal  inUiooone, 
and  the  Hdmeu  which  destroys  indiridual  ctnnibil, 
both  arise  from  the  following  the  exsmpk  of 
others,  without  knowing  the  motive  of  their  oon- 
duct.  A  aealous  wife,  whom  heaven  has  bleeid 
with  more  good-will  than  bright  ideas,  imiUies 
the  proceedings  which  bring  the  money  in ;  some- 
times with  the  joyous  exuberance  of  motion  that 
makes  a  boy  gallop  by  the  side  of  his  fivoorite 
dog ;  sometimes  with  the  painful  eneigy  with 
whidi  we  dench  our  hand  as  we  watch  the  drown- 
ing struggles  of  a  man  we  cannot  help ;  sometima 
with  the  last  wrestling  of  despair  when  that  hari- 
est  of  woman's  work,  *'  patient  endunnee,"  htf 
driven  them  to  the  last  renige  firom  ever-weaiisg 
anxious  thought ;  then,  O !  then,  chained  down 
to  witness  what  she  can't  relieve,  bound  hand  and 
foot  by— let  us  not  say  what,  for  thereby  haogs 
a  tale  too  long  for  our  space  ;  the  being,  with 
powers  that  call  for  exercise,  with  feelings  ma^ 
tyred  by  ^  passive  endurance  ;"  this  bdng^  **^  i 
little  lower  than  the  angels,"  **  with  peiceptiMtf 
like  a  god,"  drags  herself  about  the  house  smng^ 
ing  chairs,  straightening  window-curtains,  dustinfr 
tobies ''that  all  <a/tf(w<  may  be  tidy!"  Spending 
days  of  weary  labour  that  the  dress  may  be  (HJf . 
^  I  do  not  want  my  children  to  be  fine,  but  I  do 
want  them  to  be  f^fpf."  Warmth,  or  covering,  is 
not  the  object ;  nay,  so  slight  is  the  change  nudebr 
hours  of  employment  on  the  dress  which  is  an  ob- 
ject of  such  great  concern,  that  rcasonaUe  beiogs 
often  pass  it  by  unnoticed.  But  then  others,  per- 
haps seated  in  the  opposite  window,  and  oocnpie^ 
likewise  in  drawing  a  thread  after  a  needle,  ''know 
all  about  itl"  And  though  the  true  wife  would  not 
give  up  an  hour  of  her  children's  pleasure,  or  her 
husband's  time,  or  yield  one  iota  of  her  principle 
to  the  th(^  in  question,  she  throws  away  her  own 
time  and  health,  and  peace  €md  Ufe^  at  Is^  if  ^ 
cessary,  to  "  keep  things  tidy.**  Not  to  pbsieher 
neighbours  :  for  in  the  bittemcM  of  distreei  tkfj 
are  indiflferent ;  not  to  earn  money :  ftr  it  eani 
none ;  not  for  her  husband  s  oomfbtt :  as  it  is  so  re- 
lief to  have  constraint  added  to  poverty.  It»in 
vain  to  seek  the  motive  of  a  reasonless  pnoeeding: 
the  third  code  of  laws  has  never  been  shown  to 
the  uninitiated— it  might  be  Boomed!  Bat  till  w 
see  it,  we  can  only  conclude^  €k>d  have  nuicy  ^ 
the  hopeless  idiot !  she  does  for  heissit 
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To  London's  denizen,  if  eonntry-bom, 
The  fbllage  of  trees  and  fields  of  com 
Are  ever  weloome  prospeets,  and  bestow 
Upon  the  heart  some  portion  of  the  glow, 
Howe'er  remote,  of  boyhood :— for  there  'b  joy 
While  man  oan  recollect  himself  a  boy ! 


And  thns  it  was  with  a  kind  friend  I  went,        ^ 
From  noise  sad  smoke,  into  the  ^^  Wesld  of  Kenii 
Where,  midst  the  shelter  of  its  noble  trees, 
The  oom-fields  smile  on  blooming  beans  and  peas ; 
Where  fences,  fragrant  with  the  milk-white  UiorD) 
Protect  the  yellow  meadows  they  adorn ; 
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And  twining  hops,  and  half-mown  fields  of  taresi 

Greet  purple  apple-bloom  and  tiny  pears, — 

All  children  of  one  mother,  who  rejoice. 

In  their  young  life,  with  one  harmonious  voice. 

But  all  these  beauties  only  half  beguiled 

My  friend's  anxiety  for  wife  and  child, 

Who,  sickening  'mid  the  noise  and  smoke  of  streets, 

Had  sojourned  a  brief  space  among  the  sweets 

Of  renoTating  nature.    Ajid  he  now 

Was  hastening  to  behold,  upon  their  brow, 

(That  glowing  welcome  which  he  knew  would  rise 

From  the  blue*brightness  of  their  kindred  eyes, 

At  his  approach; — and  well  the  lore  he  bore 

Deserred  the  welcome  which  their  faces  wore  ! 

But  he  had  business,  also,  by  the  way, 
Which,  as  thereby  we  were  eompelled  to  stay 
One  night  upon  the  road,  made  him  regard 
His  lot,  no  doubt,  as  not  a  little  hard  ! 

Oar  host  was  a  kind  man,  thongh  rather  rough, 
Whose  wife,  perhaps  not  so  kind,  was  nnootk  enough; 
Yet  each  improved  the  other — ^while  his  frown 
Was  by  her  smiling  blandness  softened  down  ; 
Her  formal  affectation  and  display 
Before  his  blunt  good-heartedness  gave  way  ;^- 
Thus  with  them  both  a  stranger  shy  like  me 
Could  fM  at  home,  and,  as  'tis  called, "  make  free.'' 

'IFis  mom  at  last !  and  through  green  fields  we  pass, 
Leaving  our  footsteps  on  the  dewy  grass; 
Or  through  the  woods,  shaking,  from  the  tree-tops 
To  the  earth's  bosom,  hosts  of  pearly  drops  ; 
The  loss  of  which  may  prove  a  source  of  grief 
To  many  a  balmy  bud  and  slumbering  leaf, 
Who,  when  they  wake  from  some  delicious  dream, 
Wm  laok  their  tears  of  joy  for  morning's  beam. 

By  princely  mansion,  and  by  peasant's  shed, 
Farm-yard  and  church-yard,  our  green  pathway  led, 
Where,  brntaliied  by  wealth,  or  crushed  by  toil, 
Lives  he  who  owm  and  he  who  tills  the  soil ; 
Or,  resting  in  the  more  impartial  grave, 
Lo  !  here  is  Labour's  and  there  Luxury's  slave ; — 
Although  their  roads  through  life  diverged  so  wide, 
They  meet  at  last,  to  moulder  side  by  side. 

Musing,  relieved  by  unconnected  talk, 

So  seemed  to  shorten  our  some  twelve  miles'  walk. 

That  witli  sensation  kindred  to  regret 

Our  journey  ended — even  while  the  wet 

Which  overfiows  the  opening  eyes  of  mom 

Hung  on  the  odorous  blossom  of  the  thorn ; 

And  the  lark's  song  did  still  to  heaven  disclose 

How  beautiful  the  earth  from  whence  it  rose  ! 

But  we  are  seated  in  a  quiet  grange. 

At  breakfast  with  our  rural  friends.    ^Tis  strange, 

That  feelings  which  in  boyhood's  bosom  shoot, 

Should  take  in  manhood's  heart  so  deep  a  root, 

And  with  its  aspirations  intertwine 

So  intricately  hopeless,  as  in  mine. 

Thoughts  that  came  o'er  me  at  that  morning  meal. 
Produced  a  conflict  none  may  hope  to  fbel 
And  yet  be  happy.    There,  with  quiet  grace, 
Presided  one  with  the  same  beaming  &ce 
That  ever  haunted  me — ^with  the  same^  voice 
That  bade  the  ear  of  boyhood  to  rejpice 
At  its  first  sound  of  musio— the  same  eye 
Whose  light  first  made  me  love  the  earth  and  sky 
For  their  most  kindred  lustre.    There  she  sate, 
The  mistress  and  the  mother,  'mid  the  chat 
With  which  my  merry  friend  proved  himself  free 
From  all  svch  sadneas  as  came  over  nw. 

A  moment,  merely,  did  the  heart's-blood  fiow, 
As  if  her  presence  had  restored  the  glow 
Which  itinspired  in  boyhood ;  and  Sien  came 
Torrents  <>f  icy  thought,  to  quench  all  flame 


Save  such  as  mine,  and  that  which  darkent  hell-* 
Both  hopeless  torture— both  unquenchable. 

The  rain,  which  had  been  falling  since  the  noon. 
Ceased  before  sunset.    Grateftif  for  the  boon 
Of  a  blue  sky,  and  gazing  on  the  west, 
Where  clouds  all  fringed  with  flre  devontly  press'd 
Round  their  retiring  god — ^we  seek  the  lake 
Which  the  dark  forest  trees  hem  in,  and  make. 
Impervious  to  the  breeze  that  sighs  beyond, 
This  summer's  hiding-place  ^  The  fhmace  Bond ;" 
As  if  lamenting  that  aught  should  exclude 
Its  presence  fi^m  the  watery  solitude. 

And  gloom  seemed  hanging  o'er  us.  Ilka  a  veil 

O'er  sorrow-stricken  &ces,  that  bewail 

The  vacancy  which  some  untimelv  death 

Has  made  in  the  affections — ^untu  breath 

Itself  becomes  a  burthen  and  a  curse ; 

And  from  Earth's  breast,  whose  provinea  Hit  to  nun^e 

The  orphan  spirit  with  its  gushing  stream 

Of  hopeftU  milk  and  honey,  there  doth  seem 

To  issue  forth  pale  poison.    Yet  one  ray. 

Though  a  reflected  one,  flashed  o'er  that  day 

E^  (Surkness  was  complete. 

Our  homeward  road 
Led  us,  through  miry  lanes,  bv  the  abode 
Of  one  who  seemed — as  round  his  dwelling  spread 
His  bams  and  stables,  flanked  with  many  a  shed 
To  shelter  implements  fh>m  snn  and  rain. 
And  by  his  com  and  hay-6taok»— to  remain, 
As  it  became  a  pastoral  patriarch. 
As  much  attached  to  earth  as  any  lark 
That  builds  its  nest  thereon— as  any  nest 
Of  frugal  ants  that  rear  upon  her  breast 
Their  UttU'^hiU  of  Zion."    Here  we  seek 
A  shelter  from  the  storm  about  to  break 
Impetuously  upon  us,  'neath  a  roof 
Of  friendly  thatch,  both  warm  and  waterproof. 

Here,  as  on  flakes  of  ft«grant  hay  we  sit. 

The  Ughtning-flashes  that  about  us  flit 

To  me  are  dark,  compared  with  that  bright  eye 

Whose  beams  the  heart  can  still  electrify ; 

And  solemn  twilight  throws  its  envious  shade 

All  vainly  that  eye's  brightness  to  invade  1 

Now  youthful  scenes  and  youthftil  hopes  come  back, 

And  hiding  from  me  disappointment's  rack. 

On  which  I've  long  been  stretched,  they  bnng  to  view 

A  paradise  that 's  past,  yet  wears  the  hue 

In  which  we  paint  the  future.    Hill  and  vale. 

Peaceful  and  verdant ;  and  the  ocean  pale. 

Beating  his  boundary  with  his  foaming  waves, 

As  fruitlessly  as  the  chained  madman  mw 

Against  his  iron-bars ;  the  lofty  rocks 

Which  are  anon  by  bluest  waters  laved ; 

The  lonely  rivulets,  whose  beds  are  paved 

With  sparkling  pebbles,  and  whose  banks,  o'ergmwn 

With  the  tall  grass  and  the  rank  water-weeds,  are  strewn 

With  many  lovely  flowers  that  peep  between, 

Like  stars  'mong  midnight  flowers ;  and  many  a  scene 

In  school  and  chapel,  wherein  those  bright  eyes 

Were  all  the  eye  and  heart  could  recognise 

Of  bright  in  youth's  bright  world ;  all  these  omim  bask, 

Eraamg  from  my  mind  the  deep-worn  tnok 

Of  misery's  cloven  foot,  and  making  life 

Seem  free  from  all  its  error  and  its  strife, — 

From  all  its  bitterness  and  blank  despair. 

Was  this  a  vision  t    'Twas  a  vision  fkir 

As  ever  floated  o'er  a  restless  miad^ 

As  ever  fled  therefrom  and  left  behind 

Remembrance  of  its  glory.    The  next  day 

I  walked  as  usual  on  my  lonely  way 

Among  the  myriads  of  a  careless  crowd, 

With  my  own  heart  in  its  upbraidings  loud, 

lliat  I  diould  have  exposed  it  thus  again 

To  sttch  a  sad  renewal  of  its  pain.  L.  V, 
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Sir  Waltbr  was  fond  of  talking  of  his  uncle 
Thomas  Stiott  of  Monklaw,  near  Jedburgh ;  and 
said  that  he  had  been  his  early  guardian  when  he 
was  a  little  boy  at  Smailholm,  and  first  mounted 
him  on  a  pony.  "  He  was,"  he  said,  "  the  best 
horse-jockey  on  the  Border,  though  he  was  once 
Outwitted.  It  is  a  custom  on  the  evenings  of 
horse-fair  days  to  lead  out  tlie  unsound  animals 
when  Ki'eir  blemishes  cannot  be  observed,  and  cry, 
Hittlter  for  halter!  that  is,  exchange  horse  for 
norse.  My  uncle  had  a  blind  one,  which  Was  fat 
and  in  excellent  order.  He  fell  in  with  a  lean 
Vaw-boned  horse,  but  in  his  mind  younger  than 
his  own,  w^liich  a  little  good  keeping  would  soon 
bring;  roiihd,  and  made  the  exchange ;  but  on  more 
bloseiy  inspecting  the  new  horse,  he  turned  out 
also  to  be  blind,  and  not  younger  than  his  own. 
Q'6  had  therefore  received  a  lean  blind  horse  for 
liis  fat  blind  horse."  But  telling  the  story,  his  uncle 
used  to  add,  **  I  was  not  often  outwitted." 

**  Morrisony''6aid  Sir  Walter,  '^  you  must  step  over 
to  Monklaw  and  paint  my  unole's  portrait.  He  is 
an  e!icellent  ^lerformer  on  the  Northumberland  bag- 
pipe ;  and  his  son  James  plays  the  great  Highland 
bagpipe  with  great  taste.  He  will  also  delight  you 
ivitn  hi6  tales  and  anecdotes ;  some,  perhaps,  about 
lily  self,  which  I  wish  you  would  keep  on  your 
memory.  My  uncle  tells  of  a  most  wonderful 
bagpipe  which  he  constructed.  He  prepared  a 
l>oard,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  holes  bored 
through  it ;  and  selected  as  many  cats,  and  con- 
fined them  in  appropriate  boxes  with  their  tails 
out.  These  tails  he  introduced  through  the  holes 
iii  his  prepared  board,  and  arranged  them  so  as  to 
form  an  octave  or  gamut.  The  first  low  or  grave 
note  was  performed  by  a  great  tom  cat :  my  uncle 
with  a  small  stick  giving  the  imprisoned  tail  a  rap 
\vhich  caused  the  cat  to  cry  out;  and  so,  by  select- 
ing cats  with  the  proper  pitch  of  voice,  he  formed 
his  scale ;  a  kitten,  of  course,  would  perform  the 
high  notes."  On  this  singular  instrument  Monk- 
law  affirmed  that  he  could  play  several  slow  tunes; 
but  I  never  heard  his  performance. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Shortrede,  the  Sheriff-sub- 
stitute for  Roxburghshire,  came  on  a  visit  to 
Abbotsford.  Scott  and  he  had  been  early  friends, 
and  had  ranged  the  Border  together,  collecting  matter 
for  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  Many  of 
the  songs  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Shortrede  himself, 
and  sung  in  excellent  style  to  the  original  airs — as, 
Jock  o'  the  Side,  Hobbie  Noble,  Johnny  Armstrong, 
&c.  On  learning  from  Sir  Walter  that  I  was 
going  to  Monklaw  to  paint  his  uncle's  portrait, 
Mr.  Shortrede  invited  me  to  his  house;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  kindness  and  attention  I  received 
in  his  family.  They  were  all  musical,  particu- 
larly Mrs.  Shortrede,  who  sung  the  softer  Border 
airs,  with  the  wortls,  in  a  style  that  I  have  never 
hi  anl  e«iuallcd,  as  ThcLancnt  oftheBirrdcr  Widow^ 


Bifuiorie,  The  Wee  Wee  iifan,  and  numbers  mow; 
Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  was  sent  here  to  collect 
for  his  work,  and  resided  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Shortrede,  and  wrote  down  all  the  above  aire,  which 
are  to  be  found  m  his  book,  "  Albyn's  Anthology;" 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  no  other  work. 

I  found  that  Sir  Walter  had  not  overrated  his 
uncle's  powers,  either  as  a  tale-teller  or  perfbnDer 
on  the  bagpipe.  "  My  nephew  Walter  was  an 
auld-farrand  boy,  and  is  a  strange  chieldf"  he  sali 
"  I  had  him  under  my  charge  at  Sandyknowe. 
He  used  to  argue  every  point  w^ith  me,  and  would 
obey  no  order  till  he  had  examined  its  tendency ; 
and  he  is  still  obstinate.  He  desired  me  to  giTc  his 
piper  (Bruce)  a  few  lessons,  and  sent  him  here  for 
that  purpose ;  but  after  having  assured  myself 
that  the  man  had  little  talent  for  music,  and  told 
his  master  as  much^  ^  Bruce,'  siud  his  mastor,  *is 
a  good-looking  fellow,  and  shall  be  equipped  in  th« 
first  style.  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  what  you  call 
a  fine  performer,  and  greatly  prefer  a  bold,  loud 
pipe ;  besides,  I  wish  him  to  play  the  Pibroch,  and 
that,  you  know,  has  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
My  cousin,  your  son  James,  does  not  play  bo  loud 
a  pipe  as  Bruce.'  So  you  see,"  said  Monklaw,  **  1 
thought  on  the  Fable  of  the  Cuckoo,  Nightingale^ 
and  Ass,  which  last  was  made  umpire  of  the  mdody. 
*  You  have  a  very  soft,  pretty  note,'  said  the  ass  to 
the  nightingale  ;  *  but  for  a  strong,  bold  song,  gi^ 
me  the  cuckoo.' "  I  made  a  memorandum  of  this 
anecdote,  which  made  Sir  Walter  laugh  much. 

"  I  expostulated  with  Walter,"  said  Monkhiw, 
"  in  one  of  his  poems,  where  he  says  to  the  TcYiot 
water,— 

Thy  wild  and  willowed  shore. 

Now  there  is  not  a  willow  wand  grows  from  head 
to  foot  of  it.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  was 
never  in  Melrose  by  moonlight." 

I  had  made  a  drawing  of  Cauldshiels  Loch,  with 
the  EUdon  hills  in  the  distance,  where  they,  with 
their  three  tops,  look  very  formal.  "I  do  not 
think,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "that  the  Rhymer  has 
much  improved  the  Eildon  hills,  by  cleaving  them 
in  three ;  I  would  rather  have  hzA  one  good  moun- 
tain." 

"  Parnassus,  however,"  said  I,  **  has  two  sum- 
mits ;  and  it  is  the  hcau-idecd  of  mountains.  Your 
own  verse  has  rendered  the  three  summits  immor- 
tal:— 

And  warrior,  I  could  tell  to  thee 

The  words  thai  cleft  Eildon  hills  in  three.'' 

While  painting  Monklaw's  portrait,  I  was  en- 
gaged to  paint  several  others  in  the  neighbonrhood. 
I  also  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Walter,  desirmg 
me  to  paint  a  portrait  of  ah  acquaintance.  ''Iwiit 
Jamie  Veitch  ;  he  is  a  most  wonderful  man*  He 
not  only  makes  the  best  ploughs  and  carts  in  iw 
country,  but  the  best  telescopes,    Ue  his  » sidt* 
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long  kind  of  stealthy  look,  which  is  highly  char- 
acteristic, which  you  would  do  well  to  consider ; 
and  do  not  foi-get  his  apron."  The  apron,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Veitch  did  not  approve  of. 

In  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, the  name  of  Scott  was  in  high  estimation  ; 
and  when,  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Shortrede,  I 
visited  the  surrounding  families,  after  the  King  the 
health  of  Sir  Walter  followed :  himself  and  his 
books  were  the  general  theme  of  conversation,  par- 
ticularly at  the  tea-table.  Every  letter  or  card 
which  I  received  while  here,  was  requested  as  a 
particular  favour ;  and  to  be  under  his  patronage 
was  a  passport. 

Having  finished  these  commissions,  I  came  to 
Edinburgh  ;  the  Court  was  sitting,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  town.  He  seemed  pleased  with  my  por- 
traits, and  said,  "  You  must  also  paint  me  Tarn 
Purdie  and  Allister  Dhu." 

One  Sunday  I  dined  with  him  in  Castle  Street. 
Mr.  Constable  and  the  two  Ballantynes  were  of  the 
party.  When  I  entered  the  library  they  were  sit- 
ting in  judgment  on  the  portrait  of  AUister  Dhu  ; 
and  they  all  approved  of  the  likeness.  Sir  Walter 
]>roposed  that  I  should  paint  for  him  these  three 
gentlemen ;  and,  addressing  them,  said,  ^'Constable 
and  Ballantyne  must  sit :  I  wish  to  have  a  gallery 
of  the  portraits  of  all  my  friends."  On  going, 
Mr.  Constable  and  I  walked  the  same  way  home 
towards  his  house  in  Park  Place,  when  he  said 
to  me,  "  I  will  pay  my  own  portrait  in  books ; 
and  you  will  let  me  know  what  you  would  wish 
to  have."  I  said,  "  It  will  be  time  enough  when  the 
portrait  is  painted ;  then  you  may  send  me  ten 
g^iiineas'  worth  of  any  books  you  think  proper." 
Next  day  he  sent  me  the  Supplement  to  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,  then  publishing,  and  con- 
tinued it  from  time  to  time,  as  it  appeared.  Mr. 
Coubtable  soon  after  sat  to  Mr.  Racburn,  and 
Die  portrait  turned  out  one  of  the  best  he  had 
ever  painted.  Mr.  Constable,  on  this,  said  to  me, 
'^  You  can  paint  me  a  landscape:  I  wish  a  drawing 
of  Caerlaverock  castle,  as  I  understand  that  it  sat 
for  the  portrait  of  Ellangowan  in  Guy  Mannering." 
— "  With  respect  to  Guy  Mannering,"  said  I, "  the 
scenery  is  completely  Galloway." — "  Do,"  said  he, 
**  tell  me  all  about  Guy  Mannering." 

^'  Colonel  Mannering  spends  the  afternoon  in 

sketching  some  ruined  abbeys  in  Dumfries-shire ; 

and,  after  passing  the  town  of  Dumfries,  rides  thirty 

miles  into  Galloway,  which  would  carry  him  nearly 

to  the  scenery  alluded  to.  It  lies  near  a  point  of  land 

ruiming  into  the  sea,  where  a  revenue  cutter  had 

an  engagement  with  the  smuggling  lugger  of  the 

famous  Yakins.  From  Ellangowan,  Kennedy  rides 

round  to  Wigtown  to  give  information  that  a 

smuggler  was  on  the  coast.    David  M'GufFog  was 

the  baron-officer  at  the  Ferrytown-of-Cree,  the 

Portinferry  of  Guy  Mannering  ;  and  Skyrbum,  a 

sequestered  romantic  village,  is  Demdeugh,  and 

was  at  one  time  the  habitation  of  a  gipsy  gang. 

The  mother  of  the  notorious  Jane  Gordon,  who  sat 

for  M^  Merrilees,  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of 

the  gipsies  expeUed  by  the  proprietor.    She  was 

driving  her  only  cow  before  her  when  she  met  the 

laird  on  hoTBeback.  v\ih  his  servant.    *  Woman,' 


said  he,  *  ye  manna  drive  awa'  the  beast, — ^the 
rent 's  no  settled ;'  and,  with  his  servant's  assistance, 
he  turned  back  the  cow." 

While  residing  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Shortrede,  in 
Jedburgh,  he  told  me  that  it  was  rumoured,  and  be- 
lieved by  many  in  the  country,  that  Gilbert  Glos* 
sin  was  meant  for  himself.  **  And  so,  and  Mr. 
Scott  is  the  author.  It  is  very  unkind  to  an  old 
acquaintance."  I  said  to  Mr.  Shortrede  that  he 
might  make  himself  perfectly  easy  on  that  point : 
the  person  who  sat  for  the  portrait  of  Gilbert 
Glossin  was  a  John  Bushby. 

Soon  after  this,  on  meeting  with  Sir  Walter,  I 
asked  if  he  had  any  guess  who  was  meant  by  Gil- 
bert Glossin ;  and  mentioned  the  uneasy  feelings 
of  Mr.  Shortrede  on  that  point.  *^  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  *  Black-nebbit '  Johnny  of 
Robert  Bums  was  the  person  who  had  sat  for  the 
picture  of  Glossin."  On  telling  this  to  Mr.  Short- 
rede, it  gave  him  entire  satisfaction. 

Being  in  Edinburgh,  I  mentioned  that  I  was 
about  to  make  a  short  excursion  over  the  Border, 
as  far  as  Lannercost  and  Naworth  castle.  **  I  will," 
said  Sir  Walter,  **  write  a  list  of  what  are  the  most 
interesting  objects.  If  you  go  by  Abbotsford,  I 
have  a  day*s  work  for  you  there.  Have  you  read 
the  ^  Monastery,'  which  was  pubHslied  Uie  other 
day  ?  He  or  she,  or  whoever  writes  it,  must  have 
been  in  our  neighbourhood.  I  wish  that  yon  would 
hunt  me  out  this  Fairy  Glen,  the  Corrie-nan-Shian, 
Glendearg,&c. ;  and  here  is  a  copy  of  the  book  :  take 
it  in  your  hand.  We  are  to  be  at  Abbottford  in  two 
days :  you  had  better  wander  about  till  we  arrive." 

The  route  which  he  wrote  out  is  now  before  me : 
-— ^'  Newark,  Damick,  Melrose,  Smailholm  ;  a 
view  from  the  Eildon  Tree,  looking  down  upon 
Old  Melrose ;  Jedburgh  Abbey ;  and,  if  you  go 
by  Hawick,  the  Peel  of  Goudielands.  And  as  you 
purpose  to  go  by  Cannobie,  Hermitage  lies  on  your 
way.  I  should  like  much  to  have  a  drawing  of 
Curdell  castle,  particularly  the  gate-way.  You 
will  then  pass  along  the  Roman  wall  to  Lannercost 
and  Naworth  castle.  Still  further  on,  you  will 
meet  with  Thirl  wall  castle,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
place  where  the  Scots  broke  through  the  wall ;  and, 
if  you  have  time,  cross  the  country  to  Barnard 
castle,  and  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Morrit  at  Rokeby.  The  scenery  at  Greta 
Bridge  is  fine." 

I  was  at  Abbotsford  two  days  before  he  arrived, 
and  proceeded  to  explore  the  Fairy  Glen.  I  crossed 
the  Tweed,  and  ascended  the  Alnwyn, — a  stream 
that  passes  through  the  valley, — and  soon  found 
myself  in  the  Fairy  Glen,  among  the  beautiful  green 
knolls  formed  by  the  action  of  the  stream  when 
at  much  higher  level.  The  fairy  stones,  which  a 
shepherd  assisted  me  to  pick  up,  confirmed  the 
author's  description  to  be  correct. 

On  proceeding  up  the  glen  about  three  miles,  I 
came  to  Hillslap  Tower,  with  some  fine  old  trees. 
It  is  a  strong  tower,  and  may  well  represent  the 
GlendeargTower  of  the  "  Monastery."  There  aretwo 
more  strong  houses,  all  within  hidf-a-mile  of  each 
other,  with  some  very  old  ash-trees.  On  proceed- 
ing farther  up,  the  glen  began  to  narrow ;  and  I 
observed  a  rocky  eminmce  to  the  right,  and  ft 
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■mail,  sparkling  siream  descending,  of  which  I 
ponjectored  the  aouzce  must  be  the  Fairy  WelL 
On  passing  up  to  this  rock,  I  was  much  delighted 
to  find  a  beautiful  holly-bush,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  rock  a  weU,  pure  and  sparkling.  The  sun  was 
nearly  sinking  below  the  disc  of  the  western  hill, 
and  tinted  all  the  Fairy  Well  side  of  the  Corrie- 
nan-Shian.  I  took  off  my  shoe,  and  repeated  the 
incantation— 

*^  Thriee  to  the  holly  brake, 
Thriee  to  the  Well, 
I  bid  thee  awake, 
White  Maid  of  ATenell" 

I  thought  that  I  observed  a,  thin,  white  mist 
beginning  to  dance  on  the  surface  of  the  Well ;  but 
it  was  only  a  dense  group  of  midges  reyelling  in 
the  beams  of  the  setting  sun.  I  repeated  the  in- 
cantation; but  the  Wfaite  Lady  was  not  in  the 
humour.  I  thought  it  might  be  too  early  for  her 
ladyship,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  drawing  of  the 
look,  hoUy-bush,  and  WelL  The  sun  was  down, 
and  gloaming  began  to  spread  her  mantle  over  the 
scene.  I  again  took  off  my  shoe,  and  invoked  the 
Maid  of  Avenel ;  but  she  still  refhsed  to  make  her 
appearance. 

On  Sir  Walter's  arrival  I  presented  him  with 
my  portfolio.  **  Your  drawings  appear  to  be  ex- 
actly what  ia  described  in  the  book.  I  am  afraid, 
my  friend,  that  your  imagination  has  run  away 
with  your  judgment ;  but  Mr.  Skene  is  to  be  here 
to-morrow,  and  these  pretty  drawings  shall  be  put 
to  the  test.'^ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skene  arrived.  **  Now,''  said  he, 
*^  Morrison,  we  are  bound  for  the  Corrie-nan-Shian, 
to  prove  your  drawings."  We  were  mounted  on 
ponies,  &c.,  Scott,  Skene,  Laidlaw,  Charles,  Tam 
Fnrdie,  and  mysell  Tam  Purdie  had  charge  of 
a  bottle  of  whisky  and  a  glass,  to  have  some  grog 
from  the  Fairy  WeU. 

♦        ♦♦«♦♦♦ 

On  Lady  Byron's  visit  to  Edinburgh,  she  had  a 
letter  from  some  London  bookseller  to  Bobert  Mil- 
ler,* who  escorted  her  about  the  place.  I  met 
them  on  the  walk  round  the  base  of  Salisbury 
Craigs,  with  anotiier  lady  in  company.  After  hav« 
ing  passed,  he  turned  back  and  whispered,  "  That 
is  the  great  Lady  Byron." 

**  She  is,"  said  I,  **  veiy  little.  Does  she  speak 
much?" 

**  No,"  said  he  ;  «  very  Httle.  She  has  an  ele- 
gant taste  for  music.  Call  at  the  shop,  and  I  will 
tell  you  about  it." 

On  afterwards  calling,  I  found  that  he  had 
whistied  Highland  Laddie,  and  other  Scots  airs; 
*•  with  which,"  said  he,  "  her  Ladyship  is  highly 
delighted." 

At  this  meeting  Imade  a  cast  round,  and  met  them 
at  Holyroodhouse,  on  their  return.  I  saw  a  pale 
little  woman,  which,  contrasted  with  Mr.  Bobby's 
bluff  face  and  figure,  made  the  contrast  still  great- 
er. I  saw  her  again  at  Abbotsford ;  but  for  a  few 
minutes  only.  I  had  come  in  soon  after  dinner,  and  I 
had  just  drank  one  or  two  glasses  of  wine,  and  had  a 


-vf  ^1  ^  jwludler  in  Sdinbaxgfa,  and  among  the  last  of  the  Old  School  of  Edlnbnivh  BibUopoltt ;  gwUtnanl; 
.wr?i*^  ?^)f*?y'  Mr.  Miller'*  elegantly  furniibed  back-shop  was,  until  his  death,  the  boudoir  of  the  Edin 
wnom  the  spmt  of  trade  ha«  now,  we  fear,  driven  from  all  such  retreats.   Mr.  Miller  was  a  famous  whistler. 


tolerable  survey  of  her  Ladyship,  when  a  serrant 
announced  that  Lady  Byron's  carriage  was  wait- 
ing; which  surprised  the  family  much,  for  she  had 
given  no  intimation  of  her  departure.  She  had 
written  to  Selkirk  for  post-horses,  and  intended  to 
proceed  that  night  to  Hawick,  a  good  stage  of  14 
or  16  miles.    On  speaking  of  her  afterwards, "  She 

is,"  said  Sir  Walter,  **  a  cold-blooded  little  woman.'* 
•         «         «         »         •         *        » 

When,  in  1823,  MissEdgeworth  visited  Abbots- 
ford,  I  was  not  in  the  country.  She  sat  on  a 
cushion,  I  was  told,  at  Sir  Walter^s  knee,  looking 
up  in  his  face,  and  talked  much.  She  is  a  little 
body;  "But  she  has,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "the 
mind  of  a  giant." 

I  met  her  in  York  Place,  in  the  painting-gal- 
lery of  Sir  Henry  Raebum,  who  told  me  there 
was  an  excursion  projected  to  Fife,  to  visit  the 
castle  of  Ravensheugh ;  "  and  maybe,"  said  he, 
"  as  fcur  as  St.  Andrews.  You  had  better  accom- 
pany US  as  topographer-general."  I  was  unfor- 
tunately engaged,  on  the  day  fixed,  to  be  examined 
before  a  conmiittee  respecting  an  estate  of  which 
I  had  made  a  survey  and  plan.  This  eng^e- 
ment  I  much  regretted,  and  was  strongly  tempted 
to  break  through  eveiy  restraint ;  but  ^  Walter 
said  that  I  could  not  do  so. 

During  their  excursion  the  weather  was  hot ; 
and  Sir  Henry,  not  accustomed  to  long  walking, 
and  exposed,  although  in  summer,  to  the  keen  air 
of  Fife,  had  taken  cold ;  and  particularly  as,  Sir 
Walter  observed,  he  walked  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand.  Miss  Edgeworth  having  hold  of  the  other 
arm.  On  the  day  after  his  return,  he  walked  to 
his  gallery  in  York  Place,  and  proceeded  to  tench 
the  portrait  of  a  Mrs.  Dennistoun,  but  vras  unable 
to  proceed.  He  walked  home,  and,  with  consider- 
able headache,  went  to  bed,  from  whence  he  never 
arose.  Sir  Walter  regretted  his  death,  and  was 
much  afiected.  *^  I  never  knew  Raebum,  I  maj 
say,"  was  lus  remark,  •*  till  during  his  painting 
my  last  portrait.  His  conversation  was  rich,  and 
he  told  his  story  well.  Hb  manly  stride  back- 
wards, as  he  went  to  contemplate  his  work  at 
a  proper  distance,  and,  when  resolved  on  the 
necessary  point  to  be  touched,  his  step  fbrwaid, 
were  magnificent.  I  see  him,  in  my  mind's  eye, 
with  his  hand  under  his  chin,  contemplating  his 
picture  :  which  position  always  brought  me  in 
mind  of  a  figure  of  Jupiter  which  I  have  some- 
where seen." 

When  Sir  Henry  Raebum  was  first  taken  ill,  I 
was  some  miles  from  town,  but  had  occasion  to 
return  to  have  my  surveying  instrument  repaired ; 
and,  hearing  of  his  illness,  I  had  called  down  late 
in  the  evening  to  inquire  for  him.  The  servants 
told  me  that  every  hope  of  his  recovery  was  over, 
— ^that  he  was  lying  motionless  on  his  bed,  and  the 
family  had  retired.  I  mentioned  to  the  servant 
who  was  in  waiting  and  used  to  arrange  his 
palette,  that  I  vnshed  much  to  have  a  last  look, 
to  which  he  readily  agreed.  It  was  about  twentj- 
four  hours  before  his  death  :  he  was  lying  motion- 
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less,  with  his  eyes  shut,  but  not  asleep.  I  touched 
softly  the  hand  which  was  lying  across  his  breast, 
— ^that  hand  which  had  been  so  often  stretched  out 
to  welcome  me.  **  When  yon  are  in  Edinburgh,"  he 
had  said,  ^  take  your  lodgings  near  York  Place, 
and  Robert  will  bring  you  up  a  palette  and  can- 
vass at  any  time ;  or,  having  little  else  to  do,  he 
will  grind  you  a  set  of  colours ;  and  any  query  you 
think  necessary  to  put  shall  be  readily  answered. 
But,  indeed,  a  word  goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out 
at  the  other ;  so,  if  you  will  write  down  your  query, 
I  will  write  the  answer  under  it.*' 

I  have  a  book  containing  thirty-six  queries  so  put 
by  me,  with  Sir  Henry's  answers.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
expressed  a  strong  wish  to  see  these  queries  and  an- 
swers ;  and  after  reading  them,  said,  "  They  will 
some  day  be  worth  a  hundred  pounds." 

Prior  to  this  excursion  with  Miss  Edgeworth,  Sir 
Henry  had  s3rmptoms  of  falling  olF.  "  I  some- 
times," he  previously  said,  "lose  sight  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  stand  still  in  a  kind  of  dream ;  while  the 
picture  changes  its  aspect,  and  sometimes  looks  to 
be  composed  of  many  figures.  A  few  days  ago  one 
of  my  teeth  fell  out ;  it  was  fresh  and  good,  and 
gave  me  no  pain.  To-day  the  same  thing  happen- 
ed :  the  tooth  was  one  of  my  best.  It  came  out,  or 
rather  fell  out,  without  giving  me  any  pain ;  and  no 
blood  followed."  On  my  mentioning  this  to  Dr. 
Saunders,  who  attended  him  at  his  death,  "  I  wish," 
said  the  Doctor,  "  that  I  had  known  of  these  symp- 
toms sooner."  Miss  Edgeworth  was  still  in  Scot* 
land  at  Sir  Henry's  death.  He  had  purposed  taking 
her  portrait  for  his  own  private  gallery,  which  con- 
tains most  of  the  celebrated  characters  in  Edinburgh, 
and  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  only  son. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  proposed  having  a  map  to 
illustrate  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  de- 
sired me  to  construct  one  from  Selkirk,  Rox- 
burgh, and  Dumfries  shires.  I  stated  that  a  map 
was  already  in  preparation  from  the  National 
Survey,  and  was  engraving  in  the  Tower,  of  much 
more  perfect  workmanship  and  accuracy  than  could 
be  produced  by  any  individual,  and  at  a  fourth  of 
the  price ;  and  that  a  square,  containing  any  county 
in  Scotland,  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  forthcoming. 

From  Abbotsfoid,  after  the  visit  I  have  men- 
tioned, made  with  Sir  Walter,  to  the  scene  of 
the  White  Lady,  I  accompanied  him  to  Edin- 
burgh in  his  carriage.  He  had  some  observation 
to  make  on  every  passing  scene.  "  There,"  said 
he,  on  passing  Torwoodlee,  ^*  and  farther  west  to 
Caddenhead,  was  the  hunting-ground  of  Thomas 
the  Rhymer."—."  Yes,"  said  I,— 

Thev  roused  the  deer  from  Caddenhead 
To  distaiit  Torwoodlee. 

"  In  some  of  these  broomy  fields  across  the  Gala 
Water,  the  lassie  lost  her  silken  snood,  poor  thing : 
Down  among  the  broom,  the  broom, 
And  down  among  the  broom,  my  dearie. 
The  lassie  lost  her  silken  snood^ 
That  makes  her  look  saa  wae  and  wearie." 
Sir  Walter  desired  me  to  repeat  him  some  of  my 
poems*    **  1  will,"  said  I,  "  repeat  you  an  ode  for 
the  annivetsary  of  Bums'  dinner  at  Dumfries*   In 
your  Review  of  Cromek's  Reliques  there  is  a 
ridioolous  story  of  a  sword-stick  told  you  by  Mr. 
Syme,    Now  my  uncle,  Mr,  Boyd,  was  present^ 


and  gives  a  verv  different  turn  to  the  story.  The 
whole  was  a  piece  of  rodomontade,  and  acted  en- 
tirely for  effect."  Mr.  Syme  was  reproving  Bums 
for  some  of  his  irregularities,  when  Bums  started 
up  and  made  the  eidiibition  alluded  to. 

"  I  have  ever  thought,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "  that 
it  was  a  ridiculous  story,  and  am  sorry  that  it  was 
ever  mentioned.  As  you  are  from  the  same  place, 
did  you  know  anything  of  my  old  friend  Thomas 
Douglas  Earl  of  Selkirk  ?  I  have  known  little  of 
him  since  he  became  Earl ;  but  we  were  members 
of  the  same  club,  and  passed  advocate  about  the 
same  time.  We  once  formed  a  party  to  have  a  sail 
and  visit  Inchcolm,  [a  small  island  In  the  firth  of 
Forth,  where  there  is  the  ruin  of  an  old  monastery.] 
My  friends,  William  Erskine,  William  Clerk,  and 
others,  were  of  the  party.  We  landed,  spread  our 
scrips,  and  made  a  hearty  dinner.  In  the  mean- 
time it  had  come  on  to  blow ;  and  the  sea  became 
so  rough,  that  we  durst  not  launch  our  boat.  We, 
therefore,  made  up  our  minds  to  pass  the  night  on 
the  island ;  and,  with  the  sails  of  our  boat,  con- 
stracted  a  tent ;  and  having  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink,  determined  to  be  happy  in  spite  of  wind  or 
weather.  Tom  Douglas  was  the  most  romantic  of 
us  all,  and  strolled  about  the  monastery,  repeating 
verses  applicable  to  our  situation." 

"If,"  said  I,  "his  Lordship  spouted  poetry,  he 
must  have  been  very  different  from  what  I  knew 
him.  He  first  brought  me  to  Edinburgh,  and  took 
considerable  charge  of  my  studies.  Once,  in  my 
absence,  he  called  at  my  lodgings,  and  said  to  the 
landlady  '  that  being  a  friend,  he  would  wait  for 
my  retum.'  He  inquired  most  particularly  re- 
specting my  walk  and  conversation ;  what  I  ate 
and  drank ;  whether  I  rose  early ;  what  time  I 
went  to  bed  ;  if  I  saw  much  company,  &c. ;  and  had 
left  before  I  came  home.  On  the  following  day  I 
received  a  note  to  call.  On  going,  he  looked  grave* 
I  did  not  much  like  his  appearance*  'Morrison,* 
said  he,  '  I  called  at  your  lodgings  yesterday,  and 
was  disappointed  to  observe  the  arrangement  of 
your  studies.  Instead  of  books  of  science,  I  found 
Shakspere,  Ossian,  and  other  stuff.  I  even  saw  a 
violin,  and  books  of  music !  What  have  you  to  do 
with  such  trumpery  ?  A  lad  like  you,  fighting  for 
your  existence,  ought  to  mind  nothing  but  the 
sternly  useful.'  I  answered  that  I  could  not  live 
without  such  articles  about  me  ;  that  constant 
application  to  the  sternly  useful  would  drive  me 
stupid ;  but  that  a  little  relaxation  of  that  nature 
prepared  me  for  closer  application*—'  Neque  sem- 
^r  arcum  tendit  ApoUo.' 

" « Well,  weU/  said  he,  half  laughing ;  '  but  let 
me  advise  you  to  let  those  trifling  amusements 
occupy  as  little  of  your  time  as  possible.'  I  was," 
I  told  Sir  Walter,  "  well  acquainted  with  his  Lord- 
ship, and  read  under  his  eye  the  first  six  books 
of  Euclid ;  received  from  him  much  instruction  in 
drawing ;  and  had  liberty  to  borrow  any  book  from 
the  library  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  which  was  magnifi- 
cent in  books  of  prints,  and  everything  connected 
with  the  study  of  drawing."  I  added,  that  some  of 
lus  letters  in  my  possession  proved  his  accomplished 
taste  in  painting,  and  its  connecting  studies* 

''  I  have  hea^  something  of  your  acquaintance 
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yrlih  my  old  friend,  and  tliat  the  whole  correspon- 
dence 18  romantic.  I  should  like  to  see  some  of  these 
letters.  Also,  if  you  have  made  any  memorandums, 
I  should  widi  to  have  a  sight  of  those  along  with 
the  letters."  On  returning  the  letters  referred  to, 
— ^*They  are  splendid,"  said  Sir  Walter ;  *'and  show 
his  Lordship  in  an  entirely  new  point  of  view. 
One  letter,  in  particular,  gives  the  hest  instructions 
to  the  student  in  painting  that  I  ever  read  ;  and 
his  letter  to  Major  Dawson  is  excellent.  He  has 
watched  over  your  studies  with  the  greatest  care. 
I  have  also  heard  of  your  proposed  voyage  to 
America." — ^**  I  have,"  said  I,'^a  Joumalof  my  whole 
acquaintance  and  adventures  with  his  Lordship, 
which  I  liave  not  looked  into  for  many  years.  It 
contains  a  Tour  among  the  Hebrides,  particularly 
in  Mull  and  Skye,  which  I  made  by  the  advice  of 
the  Earl  when  we  parted  at  Tobermory." — "  Do," 
said  Sir  Walter,  **  let  me  see  it  by  all  means. 
Come  to-morrow,  and  Allister  Dhn  shall  read  it." 

[Though  this  Tour  in  the  Hebrides  has  but  slight 
connexion  with  Mr.  Morrison's  Reminiscences  of 
Scjtt,  it  is  in  itself  a  somewhat  remarkable  produc- 
t  ion.  Nowhere  has  steam  navigation,  and  the  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  which  it  affords,  effected  a  more 
rapid  change  in  manners  than  in  the  Islands  of  the 
Hebrides,  which,  save  for  this  discovery,  might  have 
remained  much  as  Martin  or  Dr.  Johnson  describes 
tliemforcenturiesmore.  In  Mr.  Douglas,  afterwards 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  Hfr.  Morrison  seems  to  have 
found  a  liberal,  a  really  kind  and  considerate, 
besides  an  enlightened  patron  ;  yet  the  history  of 
their  connexion  makes  it  doubtful  if  ever  any  pa- 
tronage benefited  a  young  artist,  except  giving 
him  occasionally  a  generous  order  for  some  speci- 
men of  his  art.  When  Lord  Selkirk  went  out 
with  the  first  detachment  of  those  colonists  whom 
he  wished  to  settle  on  his  Canadian  territory,  he  in- 
vited Mr.  Morrison  to  accompany  him  on  the  expe- 
dition ;  which  Morrison  did,  though  he  was  fated 
not  to  get  farther  than  the  Island  of  Mull.  Lord 
Selkirk  and  his  emigrants  were  detained  at  Tober- 
mory, from  some  misunderstanding  with  the 
custom-house  ;  and  disappointment  as  to  ulterior 
views  having  arisen  between  the  Earl  and  his 
protege,  Mr.  Morrison  was  to  return  to  Dumfries  ; 
but  he  resolved  first  to  see  something  of  the  Hebrides 
and  the  Highlands.  By  selling  the  most  of  his 
outfit  to  the  emigrants  he  raised  the  necessary  sup- 
plies. The  Earl  also  gave  him  five  guineas  as 
pre-payment  of  five  sketches  that  were  to  be  made 
in  the  course  of  the  Tour ;  and  he  set  forth  on  the  dis- 
cursive ramble,  which  weshall  leave  him  to  describe. 
His  friend  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  has  recorded  a  voy- 
age of  discovery  to  the  same  misty  regions  some  years 
later.  Both  these  tours  contrast  singularly  with 
those  undertaken  in  our  times,  though  only  forty 
years  have  ekpsed.   Thus  Mr.  Morrison  sets  forth.] 

"  From  Tobermory  I  walked  down  the  Sound  to 
Arros,  where  there  is  an  old  castle,  and  from  thence 
to  the  head  of  Loch  Na-Keal,  where  I  found  a  boat 
with  a  number  of  young  men  about  to  embark.  I 
inquired  whither  they  were  bound.  They  said  for 
lona;  that  they  had  plenty  of  provisions,  and 
invited  me  to  come  on  board.  They  were  pur- 
chasing whisky  from  a  person  who  had  a  still  in 


the  neighbourhood,  with  whom  they  seemed  vdl 
acquainted.     I  purchased  a  gaUon  as  my  contri- 
bution.   They  bought  two  more.    They  had  alw 
cold  fowls,  roast  beef,  hams,  with  bread  and  cheese 
in  abundance.    We  commenced  fishing,  and  were 
very  successful.      We  called  at  a  fanner's  hotue, 
and  were  invited  to  dinner.    The  lady  played  very 
gracefully  on  the  guitar,  and  accompanied  with 
her  voice  in  Gaelic ;  the  subject  was  from  Ossian, 
and  the  idr  of  the  same  age,  very  plaintive  and 
beautiful.    We  went  to  visit  a  cave,  and  landed  on 
Inch  Kenneth,  the  former  residence  of  Sir  Allan 
Maclean,  where  Dr.  Johnson  was  entertained.  The 
island  was  now  without  an  inhabitant.   It  wss  now 
too  late  for  gaining  lona,  so  we  landed  in  MqH, 
and  were  hospitably  entertained  at  the  house  of  a 
clergyman  :  a  most  hospitable  gentleman,  with  a 
numerous  family  of  daughters.    After  tea,  we  were 
entertained  by  the  young  ladies  with  some  excellent 
ghost  stories ;  the  scene  of  one  of  which  was  not  fifty 
yards  from  where  we  were  sitting.    A  young  ladr, 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  was  about  to  be  mar- 
ried, and,  with  her  betrothed  and  many  friends, 
was  making  merry  on  the  green,  when  a  hand- 
some youth  on  horseback  made  his  appearance, 
and  at  once  rode  up  and  whispered  in  the  bride's 
ear ;  on  which  she  at  once  sprung  up  behind  him, 
and  they  galloped  off  like  the  wind,  and  were  nerer 
seen  or  heard  of  more,  except  on  the  anniversar)' 
of  their  flight,  when  the  horse  with  his  riders  is 
seen  galloping  round  the  green.     The  young  Lidj 
is  said  to  have  been  very  proud  and  fickle,  and  her 
lover  some  air  or  water  spirit,  and  she  was  thus 
punished ;  so  that  the  tale  is  not  without  a  moral. 
We  sat  up  late  after  supper,  and  were  entertained  br 
other  tales  of  the  same  kind :  one  of  a  mermaid  who 
carried  away  a  young  man,  and  kept  him  for  seren 
years  in  a  palace  studded  with  predons  stonet^ 
She  allowed  him  to  come  to  land  and  visit  his 
friends,  who  could  see  no  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing age  ;  indeed,  he  himself  thought  that  he  had 
been  absent  a  day  only.      He,  however,  declined 
to  return,  and  removed  more  inland.     The  mer- 
maid was  often  heard  lamenting  on  the  shore  and 
singing  a  mournful  ditty,  which,  with  its  original 
tune,  was  sung  by  a  young  lady  of  the  company. 
In  the  morning  the  minister  paid  us  a  visit  in  our 
bed-room,  with  the  family  whisky  bottle  under  his 
arm,  and  gave  us  the  morning  dram.    After  an 
excellent  breakfast,  we  pursued  our  voyage,  and 
soon  landed  on  lona,  the  sacred  island  of  St.  Co- 
lumba.     After  visiting  the  graves  of  the  kmg^ 
Scots,   Irish,  and   Norwegian,  the  Crosses  and 
monastery,  I  proceeded  to  draw,  my  young  fiiends 
forming  a  circle  around  me,  with  a  bottle  of  moon- 
tain  dew  and  some  biscuit.  Previous  to  this  we  had 
secured  a  room  in  the  public-house,  landed  our 
provisions,  and  moored  our  boat.     I  contisaeii 
drawing  for  several  hours ;  and  in  the  meantime  it 
was  agreed  that  we  should  pass  the  night  on  holy 
ground.    I  was  anxious  to  draw  as  long  u  T^ 
sible,  knowing  that  there  would  be  little  time  after 
dinner ;  and  I  found  my  companions  very  accom- 
modating.   We  had  caught  plenty  of  fish,  snd  had 
it  both  boiled  and  broiled  in  excellent  style ;  which, 
with  our  cold  roast-beef  and  pie^  made  a  snmptttoiu 
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feast.  We  had  also  plenty  of  sugar  to  make  our 
toddy.  In  order  to  prevent  too  much  drinking,  I 
proposed  having  a  walk ;  tliat  we  should  ascend 
Dun  I, — that  is,  the  Hill  of  God, — and  see  the  son 
setting  on  the  Atlantic ;  which  was  unanimously 
seconded.  The  hill  is  said  to  he  600  feet  high.  I 
should  think  that  it  is  more ;  hut  I  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  it.  The  sea  was  smooth  as  glass, 
with  all  the  islands  to  the  west — Coll,  Tiree,  the 
Dutchman's  Cap,  and  others,  with  the  sun  three 
diameters  of  himself  above  the  sea  line.  We  de- 
scended, and  returned  by  the  Abbot's  Walk,  where 
%ve  saw,  in  a  bog,  some  remains  of  birch-wood. 
Some  old  people  recollected  having  seen  decaying 
trees,  that  appeared  to  have  been  planted  in  rows, 
forming  an  avenue ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  mosses  or 
bogs  contain  the  remains  of  wood,  which  is  said 
at  one  time  to  have  covered  the  island.  At  pre- 
sent, there  is  not  one  bush  growing  on  the  island. 
We  returned  to  our  inn  through  the  burying- 
ground,  and  examined  the  Day  of  Judgment  Stone, 
or  ClacMrath,  Three  stones,  of  about  3  or  4  lbs. 
weight,  were  placed  on  a  thruch-stone  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  each  other.  Every  stranger  must 
give  each  of  these  stones  a  turn  round ;  and  they  must 
have  often  been  turned,  for  each  has  worn  a  hollow 
or  pot  from  the  repeated  action  of  turning  round. 
When  the  grave-stone,  on  which  iYiedaeh-brtUh  are 
placed,  shall  be  worn  through,  so  that  the  stones 
sliall  fall  to  the  ground,  then  comes  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  Day  of  Judgment !  It  is  accounted  un- 
lucky not  to  turn  these  stones ;  and  equally  so  to 
turn  them  more  than  once  round.  In  the  evening, 
as  we  returned  by  the  ruins  of  the  Nunnery,  we  ob- 
served thousands  of  starlings  returning  from  the 
sea-shore  to  their  lodgings  in  the  walls  of  the 
building.  These  holes,  or  nests,  they  had  formed 
by  picking  out  the  mortar  and  small  stones ;  and 
at  each  hole  the  owner  was  sitting  half  in  and 
half  out,  chattering  to  his  neighbour,  or  to  our- 
selves. They  appeared  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
by  our  presence,  though  we  were  standing  not  more 
than  three  yards  from  the  wall.  If  not  speaking 
to  us,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  we  were  the  sub- 
ject of  their  conversation.  The  daws  were  also 
returning  to  the  abbey.  The  starlings  and  daws 
form  distinct  and  separate  establishments,  the  one 
not  intruding  on  the  other  ;  and  are  held  sacred  by 
the  people.  They  are  thought  to  be  the  souls  of 
the  monks  and  nuns,  and  are  not  allowed  to  be 
molested.  Some  dandy  tourists,  visiting  the  island, 
commenced  shooting  the  birds ;  and  after  being 
-warned,  still  persisted.  They  were  instantly  seized, 
and  underwent  a  severe  ducking. 

On  arriving  at  our  inn  we  had  good  tea,  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  mainland,  with  excel- 
lent fish  and  ham ;  and  finished  with  toddy  of  the 
best  quality. 

There  was  but  one  bed,  which,  it  was  insisted, 
I  should  occupy,  being  the  stranger.  The  rest  of 
the  party  were  to  sit  up,  and  drink  moderately. 
This  preference  I  declined ;  when  it  was  concluded 
that  we  should  occupy  the  bed  by  turns,  and  that 
I  should  take  the  first.  We,  however,  sat  singing 
and  telling  tales  till  midnight.  I  went  to  bed, 
which  was  in  a  separate  apartment ;  but  the  people 


of  the  inn  contrived  to  make  up  a  succession  of 
beds,  or  shake-downs,  all  round  the  room  ;  and 
when  I  awoke,  for  the  first  time,  about  four  o'clock, 
on  going  into  the  room,  I  found  my  new  friends 
all  fast  asleep. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  over  the  mountains  of 
Mull ;  and  on  going  out,  I  found  my  old  friends, 
the  starlings,  at  their  morning's  conversation,  con- 
sultmg,  I  suppose,  in  what  direction  they  were  to 
take  their  flight;  which  is,  I  was  informed,  always 
regulated  by  the  point  from  which  the  wind  is 
blowing,  which  best  answers  their  feeding-ground. 
I  stood  very  near ;  but  they  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  alarmed,  and  kept  chattering  away.  After  I 
had  retreated  to  a  considerable  distance,  they  all 
took  flight  in  the  direction  of  Mull,  which  is  their 
feeding-ground.  I  was  soon  joined  by  most  of  the 
company,  who  brought  along  with  them  the  morn- 
ing dram,  and  stood  and  overlooked  my  drawing, 
which  I  continued  till  the  hour  of  breakfast.  After 
breakfast  we  embarked  for  Staffa,  and  had  a  plea- 
sant sail,  the  morning  being  beautiful.  After  read- 
ing Sir  Joseph  Banks'  and  Pennant's  description, 
I  was  disappointed  in  Staffa ;  which,  however,  must 
strike  every  beholder  with  wonder.  On  entering  the 
cave,  the  action  and  swell  of  the  water  below  makes 
one  giddy.  My  attention  was  directed  to  a  sound, 
which  was  not  the  immediate  action  of  the  waves  ris- 
ing and  falling  within  tlie  cave :  for  I  was  told  that  it 
was  the  music  of  an  enchanted  organ,  played  by  a 
wizard ;  which  all  my  companions  firmly  believed. 
It  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  echo,  from  the  roof  of 
the  cave,  of  the  rushing  of  the  waves,  which  rose 
and  fell  not  less  than  fifteen  feet.  When  our  piper 
played  a  pibroch,  the  music  of  the  waves  drowned 
or  softened  down  the  harsh  sound  of  the  bagpipe, 
which  discoursed  most  excellent  music.  I  recom- 
mend all  performers  on  the  great  pipe  to  go  to  this 
cave,  at  least  once  in  their  lives,  and  get  a  lesson. 

We  landed  on  the  island  ;  and  as  the  sea  was  be- 
coming rough,  we  felt  the  ground  trembling  under 
our  feet.  A  family  once  resided  on  Staffa ;  but 
they  were  afraid,  one  stormy  night,  that  the  island 
might  fall  to  pieces ;  and  left  as  soon  as  a  boat 
could  be  launched.  Here  we  spread  the  feast, 
having  seated  ourselves  immediately  above  Fingal's 
Cave.  The  day  was  fine ;  but  a  heavy  sea  was 
setting  into  the  cave.  The  sound  was  musical, 
and  the  ground  beneath  us  was  still  trembling.  Our 
glasses  and  plates  felt  the  motion,  and  made  a 
small  clattering  noise. 

From  Staffa  we  landed  on  Ulva,  where  I  found 
a  boat  preparing  to  sail  for  Rasay,  which,  in  pass- 
ing the  strait  between  Glenelg  and  Skye,  could 
readily  land  me  on  that  island.  The  boatman 
offered  to  carry  me  for  half-a-crown,  including 
provisions ;  but  this  last  was  unnecessary,  as  my 
friends,  from  our  boat,  put  me  up  a  basket  of  bis- 
cuit, ham,  cheese,  and  three  bottles  of  whisky, 
which  was  the  half  of  our  remaining  stock.  As 
my  boat  was  not  to  sail  till  the  evening,  we  had 
tea  and  toddy  before  parting.  Some  years  after 
this,  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  be  useful  to  two  of 
those  young  men,  when  they  were  attending  col- 
lege in  Edinburgh, 
We  had  a  good  voyage  to  the  ferry  betwixt 
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Glenelg  and  Skve ;  and  in  order  that  I  might  have 
a  view  of  Skye  as  an  island,  I  was  landed  on  the 
shore  of  Glenelg,  from  which  the  view  of  the 
Gnchullin  mountains  is  magnificent !  I  was  fer- 
ried over  to  Skje,  and  walked  about  fifteen  miles 
to  Dunscaich  castle  of  Cachollin,  **  the  noble  son 
of  Semno.'*  I  rested  on  the  rock,  which  affords 
the  best  view  of  the  sea  towards  Ireland,  and 
thought  of  the  spouse  of  the  car-borne  chief  of 
the  Isle  of  Mist : — 

Dost  thoQ  raise  thj  fair  face  from  the  roek  to  find  the 
sails  of  Cnehttllin  t  Return,  my  lore,  for  it  Is  night 

What  remains  of  the  castle  is  not  much  ;  but 
the  yiew  towards  Strathaird,  Coruishk,  and  the 
whole  range  of  the  Cuchullin  mountains,  is  a 
scene  of  gloomy  grandeur  that  I  hare  never  seen 
equalled. 

From  Dunscaich  I  engaged  a  boat  to  east  me 
OTer  to  Coruishk  at  once,  a  distance  of  about  seyen 
miles.  I  sat  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  kept 
drawing  the  yaiying  outline  of  the  scene  before 
me,  which  I  was  approaching.  On  landing,  I  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  Cuchullin  mountains  to  the 
west  of  Coruishk.  The  yiew  to  the  west,  with  all 
its  islands,  is  yery  fine ;  and  from  the  edge  of  the 
summit,  to  look  down  into  the  dark  waters  of 
Coruishk,  is  not  unmixed  with  terror.  To  the 
north  and  east,  the  mountains  enclosing  the  lake 
are  of  most  rugged  character;  and  beyond  the 
first  range,  enclosing  the  lake  of  Coruishk,  the 


mountains  seem  much  higher.    They  are,  I  was 
informed,  the  highest  in  Skye. 

The  sun  was  about  an  hour  from  sinking  In  the 
ocean,  which  was  smooth  and  of  a  rich  yelloir. 
I  b^an  to  think,  like  Edom  of  (Gordon,  **  of  dnw> 
ing  to  some  hauld,"  and  descended  down  Stnth 
Na,  a  yalley  to  the  north.  I  had  not  walked  a 
mile  downward  till  I  met  a  shepherd,  and  inquired 
if  a  public-house  was  near.  ^*  You  can  be  at  no 
loss,'*  said  he  ;  ''for  the  first  house  that  you  come 
to  will  be  happy  to  receiye  you.  I  will  go  with 
you.'*  We  soon  arrived  at,  and  entered  tiie  cot- 
tage. I  asked  for  whisky,  intending  to  treat  my 
I  guide,  when  a  good-looldng  young  woman  put 
down  glasses,  and  a  bottle  and  whisky  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  said  that  tea  would  soon  be  ready.  I 
observed  the  whisky  was  fine — 

«« Yes,*'  said  he  ;  « I  made  it." 

**  Then  thb  is  your  house  ?** 

**  It  is,"  said  he  ;  **  and  that  is  my  sister.  Yon 
are  in  no  public-house  ;  but  make  equally  free." 

The  tea  came,  and  was  excellent,  with  ^s, 
ham,  cakes,  &c.  The  sister  had  been  in  Glas- 
gow for  years  with  a  lady,  and  understood 
housekeeping  well.  My  bed-room  and  bed  were  reiy 
neat.  In  the  morning  we  had  an  early  breakfast, 
and  the  shepherd  proposed  to  instruct  me  the  pro- 
per route  of  descending  to  the  Glen  of  Ghosts,  and 
insisted  that  I  should  return  in  the  evening. 

(To  be  continued. J 


VERSES  ON  FEEE  TRADE.    BY  A  LADY. 


Ovimof  Eiiglaiid,liail  i  AllhaU  I  ^ithhopeftilheaiis 

wetiBoe 
A  bxight'ninff  beam  within  thine  eye,  a  smile  upon  thy  fkee. 
Genius  of  England,  Comxercb,  hail !   Soon  shalt  thou 

rise  again 
To  feed,  with  free,  nnshaokled  hand,  the  pining  artisan  I 
Ye8,thon  shalt  rise,  aad  spring  aloft  with  bold,  elaetie 

bound ; 
Spread  thy  broad  wings,  and  speed  afar  whsreyer  man 

is  found ; 
Shalt  trayerse  eyery  ocean  path,  through  distant  regions 

roam. 
To  bring  back  plenty,  peace,  and  joy,  to  this  thy  island 

home. 
Exulting  in  thy  boundless  course  I  spite  of  that  ruth- 
less band, 
Whose  sordid  grasp  sent  Famine  forth  to  stalk  through 

all  the  land  $ 
Who  bound  thee  down  with  heavy  ohams,  which  made 

thee  droop  and  die, 
Thy  yital  essence  freedom  is — Thy  wings  were  meant 

to  fly! 
That  band  whose  mean  and  cruel  laws  kept  thee  a  fet- 

ter'd  slave, 
And  tore  from  us  the  sacred  right  that  God  and  Nature 

gave. 
To  feed  ourselyes,  as  best  we  might,  with  Labour's  honest 

hand, 
And  seek  our  feed  ^ere  cheapest  found,  though  on  a 

IbveigB  stnmd. 
That  bUnd  and  suicidal  band  destroyed  a  nation's  weal. 
And  man'd  their  own  piosperity^for  which  alone  they  feel. 


Oh,  yon  braye  champions  of  our  eause,  who  boldly  fiasg 

the  gage— 
The  sturdy  gage  of  battle  down,  a  dauntless  war  lo  wi|c 
With  the  dark  fiend  Monopoly,  whose  p^tileatial  breaifa, 
Like  Upas-shade,  had  doom'd  the  poor  to  slow  and  lin- 
gering death  I 
On  1  on  I  ye  peaoefhl  warriors !  and  heed  not  thougfa  ye 

find 
That  feebler  spirits  shrink  aghast  befoie  the  msith  of 

mind! 
Or  while  the  struggle  lasts  look  on,  supine,  and  h&If- 

afraid, 
Who,  when  the  dietary  U  idom,  will  rwA  to  ofir  nvi! 
But  though  the  orowd  may  stand  aloof,  your  frieads  are 

firm  and  true; 
To  the  good  cause  devoted  all ;  through  life  to  that  and 

you ! 
And  though  your  fees,  with  slanderous  lies,  may  seek  to 

blast  your  flune ; 
In  England's  annals  shall  be  ibimd,  insoiibed,  eadi 

honour'd  name  1 
When  you  your  noble  task  haye  done;  when  Trade 

again  is  ttee ; 
And  eyery  willing  hand  may  work ;  your  high  reward 

shall  be 
To  mark  the  smile  on  Labour's  ikee ;  to  see  the  humble 

thrive ; 
To  listen  to  the  cheerful  hum  through  all  the  busy  biye: 
When  shall  you  hear  their  grateful  Bhouts  in  pealing 

echoes  rise. 
Then  may  you  "  read  your  history  within  a  natiMi^s 

eyes  l** 
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H  AViKO,  not  long  sinee^  invited  the  literary  reader 
to  aooompany  ub  in  a  rapid  survey  of  the  French 
Minor  Poets^  we  had  designed  to  introduce  him  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  most  considerable  Spanish 
authors  of  this  class ;  and  so  afibrd  him  the  double 
pleasure  of  enjoying  in  themselves,  and  of  com- 
paring their  productions  with  those  of  a  different 
soO.     But  the  task  is  quite  beyond  our  present 
means.    In  proposing  to  undertake  it^  we  thought 
only  of  the  many  beauties  which  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  depict;  forgetting  how  wide  the  can- 
vass must  be  to  contain  them  in  any  reasonable 
proportion.    Not  that  this  wealth  of  poetry  has 
in  itself  anything  likely  to  confuse  or  weaiy  the 
true  ^  Servant  of  the  Lamp/'  who  may  be  permit- 
ted to  count  it.     He  could  desire  no  better  task 
than  to  turn,  fbr  a  whOe,  from  the  anxious  reali- 
ties of  the  day,  to  a  world  where  everything  is 
youthful  and  joyous,  and  seems  to  glow  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sunsliine  and  fragrance.  It  would  be 
a  welcome  labour  to  follow,  step  by  step,  the  line 
of  Singers  that  brighten  three  centuries  of  Spanish 
history ; — ^to  see  them  towering  in  the  monarch's 
court,  and  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  well  as  kneeling 
in  the  lady's  bower,  or  reclined  at  ease  by  the 
waters  of  the  Guadalquiver ; — ^the  most  extraor- 
dinary race  of  men  that  ever  carried  the  cognizance 
of  Poetry  through  every  scene  of  an  eventfdl  and 
picturesque  era.    Surrounded  by  the  images  of  a 
time  when  the  power,  the  chivalry,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  Spain  were   the  wonder  and   envy  of 
Europe,  the  lover  of  poetry  would  trace  the  influ- 
ence which  these  circumstances,  the  softness  of  a 
voluptuous  climate,  the  presence  and  the  subjec- 
tion of  their  Moorish  invaders,  had  alternately  exer- 
cised on  the  genius  of  poets  who  were  not  recluse 
or  low  in  station,  but  partook  intensely  of  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  were  themselves  amongst  its 
most  distinguished  personages: — soldiers,  states- 
men, courtiers, — ^the  flower  of  the  gentry  of  Spain. 
Amongst  these  it  would  be  no  idle  delight  to 
linger,  observing  the  peculiar  graces  of  each,  learn- 
ing from  each  his  proper  accents,  and  celebrating 
all  that  was  most  distinguished  by  genius^  per- 
sonal eminence,  or   adventure,    throughout  the 
shining  procession.   SedCynthiuaauremvellii*  Few 
of  our  readers,  we  fear,  are  now  ready  for  so  long 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  past.     The  English  men  of 
this  day,  like  the  Roman  ladies  of  a  former  time, 
have  a  great  toleration  for  less  fragrant  things, 
but  soon  grow  sick  of  flowers.     We  must  spare 
them  our  bede-roU  of  worthies ;  we  cannot  re- 
concile ourselves  to  capriciously  honouring  a  few, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  equally  deserving.    For 
this  reason,  we  do  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
Minor  Spanish  Poets.    A  description  from  which 
two-thirds  of  what  is  excellent  must  be  left  out, 
would  be  little  better  than  a  deception ;  and  to  do 
justice  even  to  the  remaining  third  would  require 
sheets,  where  our  poor  efforts  must  be  contented 
with  pages. 
But|  although  compelled  to  abandon  the  purpose 


of  depicting,  in  order,  the  Minor  Poets,  we  may  at 
least  venture  to  touch  upon  some  portions  of  the 
Minor  Poetry  of  Spain ;  and,  from  a  few  of  its 
choicer  firuits,'  give  an  idea  of  the  riches  of  the 
land  in  which  they  grew.  Any  of  its  fields^  in- 
deed, is  too  fertile  to  be  exhausted  in  one  progress ; 
and  as  here  our  journey  must  be  short,  and  our 
■crip  is  but  scanty,  it  will  be  expedient  to  confine 
within  a  oertain  range  the  present  gleaning,  and 
ask  leaTe  to  oome  again  and  gather  on  some  future 
day. 

From  very  early  times  Spain  had  a  poetry  of 
her  own :  a  spontaneous  growth  of  the  soil,  in- 
stinct with  the  properties  which  belonged  to  her 
climate  and  history,  and  coloured  by  the  disposi* 
tions  which  both  had  fostered.    The  warm  blood 
of  the  south,  chivalrous  Gothic  feeling,  and  a  tinge 
of  Oriental  imagination,  were  all  blended  in  the 
Spanish  poet;  in  whom  the  utterance  of  song  was 
the  unstudied  expression  of  his  daily  emotions*  In 
a  nation  endowed  with  a  highly  poetical  tempera- 
ment, and  possessed  of  two  languages  (the  Catalan 
and  the  Castilian)  which  ran  ahnost  spontaneously 
into  numbers,  the  birth  of  song,  allied  to  music, 
was  almost  coeval  with  its  existence.  The  progress 
of  national  independence  was  favourable  to  the 
advance  of  the  national  poetry ;  and  the  union  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  not  only  raisedj  the  king- 
dom to  a  new  splendour,  but  served  the  fortunes 
of  the  art  by  giving  to  the  CastUian  language  the 
supremacy  throughout  Spain.    In  this  language  a 
ridi  and  popular  poetry,  closely  interwoven  with 
the  habits  and  feeljbgs  of  every  class,  had  existed 
long  before  scholare  and  admiren  of  foreign  litera* 
ture  began  to  train  and  cultivate  it.    It  was  never 
wholly  subdued  to  academic  restraint ;  nor  were 
the  national  modes  at  any  time  banished  by  the 
imitations  of  Latin  or  Italian  authors.     By  the 
side  of  these  ornamented  beauties,  the  healthy  off* 
spring  of  the  soil  still  ran  on  in  gipsy  freedom, 
laughing  and  ogling  with  a  grace  so  ingentious  and 
charming,  that  even  the  gravest  could  not  refrain 
from  stopping  to  toy  with  the  winning  child  of 
nature.     The  rivalry,  or  rather  dualism,  which 
thus  existed,  has  given  to  Spanish  poetry  a  charac- 
ter far  more  varied  than  appears  in  nations  where 
it  never  has  been,  or  has  ceased  to  be,  a  concern  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  a  luxury  of  the  higher 
dasses ;  and  where  one  style  for  a  time  prevails 
over  all  others,  with  a  progressive  culture,  each 
stage  of  which  defines  all  contemporary  produc- 
tions of  the  art,  and  gives  them  a  common  likeness. 
Such  a  literature  can  be  more  easily  fallowed,  and 
represented  by  a  few  specimens  from  each  succe»- 
siye  period.     But  the  Spanish  muses  are  not  so 
tractable.    To  say  nothing  of  heroic  legends,  *  and 
doctrinal  poems,  which  are  foreign  to  the  subject 
of  this  essay,  the  romance,  the  seguidilla,  and  the 
copla,  or  stanza  sung  to  the  national  dances,  had 
been  long  established,  and  were  all  but  perfect  be- 

*  We  allude  to  the  J'oema  del  Cid,  the  AlMondro  Motpto^ 
the  i*oe»KW  of  the  Arc^re9te  de  ffita,  &c.,  &c. 
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fore  BoBcan  yentured  to  tread  ia  the  steps  of 
Petrarca.  They  have  survived  the  whole  race  of 
artificial  poetry,  and  during  its  hest  days  were  per- 
petually mingled  with  it ;  and  while  this  alliance 
gave  birth  to  infinite  varieties  of  composition,  they 
became  themselves  beautified  and  improved.  The 
popular  strains,  without  losing  their  freedom,  grew 
into  elegance,  and  spoke  a  purer  language.  The 
foreign  manner  was  softened  and  strengthened  in 
turns  by  the  influence  of  the  native  poetry ;  and 
from  their  reciprocal  influence  and  union,  there 
arose  an  abundance  of  lovely  creations,  partaking 
of  the  graces  of  each,  with  a  certain  new  charm 
possessed  by  neither.  A  poetical  literature  thus 
composed,  is  difficult  to  describe  by  specimens  and 
general  characteristics  in  proportion  as  it  is  various 
and  delightful. 

The  Italian  style  was  introduced  by  Boscan ; 
and  after  him  GarcUaso,  Herrera,  and  many  other 
men  of  genius^  cultivated  it  with  success,  often  ap- 
proaching, and  at  times  surpassing  the  originals 
which  they  copied.  But  wliile  thus  engaged,  the 
same  poets  often  relaxed  themselves  wiUi  writing 
in  the  national  mode,  adding  to  its  simplicity  and 
ease  the  polish  of  a  newly-refined  taste.  Amongst 
these,  from  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  most 
cliarming  of  the  minor  poems  of  Spain  must  be 
sought.  They  are  little  known  in  England  ;  where 
our  popular  conceptions  of  Spanish  poetry  are  al- 
most exclusively  founded  on  the  romances,  (of 
which,  thanks  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  all  have  heard  ;) 
on  some  Eclogues  of  Garcilaso ;  and  a  far  ofi^-notion, 
perhaps,  of  £rcilla*s  Araacana.  Many  educated 
readers  hardly  suspect  the  existence  of  a  family  of 
poets  as  highly  cultivated  as  the  more  celebrated 
Italians,  and  adding  to  their  suavity  and  skill  a 
certain  dignity  belonging  to  the  Spanish  language, 
and  once  possessed  by  the  national  character.  Still 
less  seems  to  be  known  of  the  mixed  productions 
in  the  popular  style,  which  succeeded  the  romances ; 
so  that  in  attempting  to  afford  some  remote  idea 
of  these  truly  characteristic  compositions,  we  may 
render  a  welcome  service  to  those  who  still  can  en- 
joy the  utterances  of  poetry. 

The  period  we  shall  select  extends  from  the  era 
of  Boscan  (1520)  down  to  Quevedo  (1580.)  In 
these  years  the  nation  had  not  yet  lost  the  energy 
which  was  undermined  by  the  destruction  of  its 
freedom :  the  language  had  reached  its  utmost 
beauty,  and  retauied  all  its  strength  ;  and  poetry 
was  still  free  from  the  afiectations  introduced  by 
Gougora.  The  literature  of  this  period  was  at  one 
time  justly  admired  and  studied  in  England ;  where 
many  poets,  from  Davenant  down  to  Prior,  en- 
riched themselves  with  ideas  gathered,  without 
acknowledgment,  from  its  authors.  In  the  present 
day,  the  state  of  our  popular  information  on  the 
subject  may  be  collected  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
D' Israeli,  a  writer  of  many  volumes,  could  venture, 
in  a  revised  edition  of  his  '*  Curiosities,"  published  in 
1841,  after  twenty  years'  intei*val,  to  repeat,  without 
dread  of  immediate  exposure,  an  assertion,  which  he 
has  stolen  from  some  French  pretender  to  letters : — 
that  Spain  has  nothing  worth  reading  but  the  Don 
Q^ulxote  I    What  an  outcry  should  we  raise  against 


the  foreign  writer  who  described  Paradise  Lost  aa 
the  only  poem  that  England  has  produced  I 

In  all  languages  the  first  and  sweetest  theme  of 
lyrical  poetry  is  Love.  In  the  Spanish  it  is  be- 
yond all  measure  predominant ;  and  for  tenderness, 
purity,  and  various  grace,  there  is  nothing  withio 
the  compass  of  European  literature  that  can  be 
compared  to  many  of  the  Castilian  love  songs. 
It  was  natural  that  thb  delightful  passion  shoidd 
be  sung  with  unusual  warmth,  where  a  glowing 
climate  fired  the  imagination,  and  the  facilitv 
of  musical  utterance  aided  the  display  of  a 
devotion  to  women,  which  was  the  boast  of  Chris- 
tian Spain,  although  it  had  unconsciously  bor- 
rowed much  of  its  tone  from  the  hyperbolic  fictions 
of  Moorish  poetry.  The  elaborate  love  poems  in 
the  "  cultivated"  style,  especially,  are  to  our  feel- 
ings overstrained,  and  generally  wearisome.  But 
even  in  his  most  far-sought  images,  there  ia 
an  intensity  of  manner  in  the  Castilian  lorer, 
which  redeems  them  from  the  charge  of  affectation. 
The  language  which  would  be  absurd  in  the  com- 
plaint of  an  amorous  son  of  the  north,  cesses  to 
seem  unnatural  when  it  flows  from  the  native  of  a 
burning  region,  where  love  was  (and  to  this  day  is) 
the  master-passion, — ^not  of  the  young  only ;  and 
where  the  freaks  of  amorous  extravagance  veie 
practised  without  exciting  wonder  or  disapproba- 
tion, by  men  advanced  in  years,  and  charged  with 
the  gravest  offices  of  state.  The  great  historian 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  the  soldier  and  patron  of 
learning,  whom  Charles  the  Fifth  selected  as  hU 
representative  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  banish- 
ed, in  his  sixtieth  year,  from  court,  for  throwing: 
out  of  a  window  his  rival  in  some  lore  qoanel! 
To  one  of  this  fiery  temperament^  expressions 
which  seem  mere  raving  to  us,  would  be  qaite 
natural ;  and  the  tempestuous  idea  of  love  which 
he  has  depicted  in  the  following  sonnet,  (extrart^i 
from  the  scarce  remains  of  this  disttngnisbed 
author,)  possessed,  to  him,  a  reality  which  seems  to 
pervade  its  very  extravagance  : — 

Lukewarm  in  Love,  O  never  let  me  feel. 
But  inly  freeze  or  bum  in  ardent  flame  ! 
If  love  the  mind  unseat  not  from  its  fVame, 

Its  pain  no  pain  becomes,  its  joys  unreal. 

He  little  loves  whose  sense  Love  cannot  steal, 
And  mock  his  wit,  and  all  his  wisdom  shame  :— 
May  love  ne'er  vanquish,  but  indifference  tame 

The  man  that  better  thinks  with  Love  to  deal ! 

As  ships  storm-driven  in  a  starless  night, 
Near  rocky  barriers,  by  a  raging  blast, 

Trust  to  the  gale,  and  the  waste  ocean  seek : 

So  I,  afVaid  to  find  my  sorrow's  wreck, 

New  evil  heaping  on  my  eril  plight. 
Set  my  sole  fortune  on  a  desperate  cast ! 

But  we  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  sach 
high-flown  imaginations,  but  seek  a  more  natonl 
and  varied  expression  of  the  sorrows  and  delights 
of  love,  in  the  can9iones,  or  songs  in  the  popular 
manner.  These  compositions,  beside  the  happr 
choice  of  their  subjects,  and  the  delicious  antiaffi- 
lateable  ease  of  the  verse,  have  other  excellencies, 
which  lie  deep  in  the  genuine  poetical  growth  of 
the  class.  The  several  nM>des  of  life  and  feelinc 
depicted,  have  a  vivacity  which  no  mere  ficti<^" 
ever  possessed  :  the  strain  is  not  the  curioQS  d»- 
8cription  of  a  bystander,  but  lives  and  bre»tb«  in 
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the  very  being  bf  the  objects  io  which  it  belongs. 
It  must  be  felt  at  once  that  the  charm  is  by  no 
means  owing  to  the  aH  of  the  composition,  exqui- 
site as  its  structure  and  verse  may  be ;  but  to  the 
heart  and  life  of  a  people  which  is  thrown  into 
these  melodious  forms.  The  poet  is  lost  sight  of ; 
and  in  his  place  appear  in  succession  the  several 
figures  which  he  has  created,  each  with  his  own 
accents,  breathing  of  the  passion  that  rejoices  or 
torments  him.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  dialogue 
which  has  doubtless  had  many  a  repetition  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  or  in  the  Valencian 
hills,  where  the  fair  herdmaidens,  like  the  Senner- 
innen  of  the  Tyrol,  are  left  in  the  mountains  in 
charge  alike  of  their  herds  and  of  their  maiden 
treasure.  The  author  is  the  celebrated  Montema- 
YORy  author  of  the  Diana,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
poets  in  our  list,  having  been  bom  in  1620.  The 
form  of  the  composition  is  a  popular  one  in  Spain, 
— ^most  of  the  can9iones  beginning  with  a  kind  ojf 
short  theme  or  text,  which  defines  the  scope  of  the 
X>iece,  and  is  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  strain.* 

Give  me  shelter  in  thy  dwelling, 
Maid  !  so  guard  thee  Heaven  from  ill ! 
Tliink  'tis  freezing  on  the  hill. 

**  Open,  maiden  !  I  am  weary, 
And  the  hills  are  lone  and  dreary." 
*'  In  a  word  111  answer  thee, 
What  thou  wouldst  may  never  be." 
— **  Ah,  no  comfort  then  for  me  ! 
Can  thv  heart  no  pity  thrill ! 
Think  'tis  freezing  on  the  hill. 

**  Tell  me  why  thy  heart,  unfeeling. 
Knows  my  pain,  denies  its  healing  1" 
— ^  Youth,  the  wound  I  must  not  bind. 
Lest  myself  a  wound  should  find." 
— '*  Oh,  was  coyness  e'er  so  blind, — 
Either  heal  me,  sweet,  or  kill ! 
Think  'tis  freezing  on  the  lull. 

**  Shepherd  maid,  why  wilt  not  hear  me  !" 
— *"  Shepherd  boy,  because  I  fear  me  ; 
And  the  care  for  virgin  state. 
Bids  me  welcome  none  so  late." 
— **  Fairest,  why  on  trifles  wait  \ 
Once,  but  once,  my  anguish  still ! 
Think  'tis  freezing  on  the  hill." 

**  Is  it  but  a  trifle,  stranger. 
Maiden  fame  to  put  in  danger  1 " 
— *'  Trifles,  ay  I  beneath  our  care, 
All  that  is  not  loving  are  ! 
Grant  this  favour,  then,  my  fair, 
So  may  Heaven  thy  prayers  fldfil ! 
Think  'Us  freezing  on  the  hill." 

Another  feature  of  Spanish  life  in  the  sixteenth 
century  has  furnished  the  subject  of  the  following 
cliarming  lament,  to  no  less  a  writer  than  Francisco 
lioRJA,  Prince  de  Esquillache,  who  flourished  to- 
^vards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Although 
amongst  the  highest  in  Spain,  and  distinguished 
by  great  charges,  both  in  the  old  and  new  world, 
He  was  one  of  the  most  sweet  and  natural  of  the 
poets  that  chose  the  popular  style ;  and  is  now  only 
remembered  for  the  graceful  tenderness  of  his  verses. 
In  his  day  a  considerable  part  of  the  royal  navy 

**  The  glo9a,  or  gloss,  was  a  more  artificial  application  of  a 
similar  principle,  and  was  made  by  taking  four  hnes  (generally 
from  a  known  romance)  and  interweaving  them  with  a  new 
tHst  of  verses,  ko  that  each  line  should  appear  in  a  new  con* 
text  sncceraively.  These  compositions  are  often  of  great 
beauty  and  skill,  but  almost  defy  translation. 


consisted  of  galleys,  which  swept  the  coasts  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  corsairs  of  Barbary,  aind  during 
the  winter  were  stationed  in  the  principal  harbours. 
Their  officers  were  chosen  amongst  Uie  chief  fa- 
milies of  Spain.  One  of  these  has  but  too  well 
employed  the  period  of  his  stay  in  Seville^  The 
order  has  come  to  weigh  anchor,  or  a  gale  of  wind 
drives  the  fleet  to  sea ;  and  the  forsaken  maiden 
sees  her  lover  depart,  most  likely  for  ever ! 

On  my  lost  joy  I  call, 
Sighing  on  shore  : 
And  the  fleet  galleys 
Ply  the  qnick  oar ! 

O  mother  I  forsaking 

The  waves  of  onr  bay. 
The  galleys  fly,  taking 

My  lover  away  ! 
The  louder  I  call  them. 

The  faster  they  sail ; 
O  !  who  can  enthrall  them 

That  fiy  with  the  gale  ! 
My  sighs  are  but  zephyrs 

That  wing  them  tiie  more 
The  more  my  grief  ever 

Would  turn  them  to  shore. 
To  tempests  they  leave  us. 

Whom  tempests  unchain, 
The  parting  is  grievous  : 

'Tis  grief  to  remain  ! 

On  my  lost  love  I  call* 
Sighing  on  shore  t 
And  the  fleet  galleys 
Ply  the  quick  oar  ! 

O  mother !  what  trust  is 

In  dwellings  that  flee  1 
What  hope  in  love's  justice 

That  rocks  with  the  sea  ! 
So  lightsomely  roving. 

What  lengths  will  they  go ! 
And  he  that 's  still  moving. 

Will  Btnmble,  we  know. 
The  glass  of  clear  ocean 

To  fragments  they  break  : 
All  things  that  they  touch  on, 

Of  changes  partake ! 
There  ne'er  was  relying 

On  billow  or  breeze  ; 
O !  would  that  my  sighing 

Were  fickle  as  these  1 

On  my  lost  love  I  call, 
Sighing  on  shore : 
And  the  fleet  galleys 
Ply  the  quick  oar! 

In  a  warm  climate,  the  fervour  of  mid-day  is 
passed  in  sleep ;  and  thus  the  Spanish  lover  was 
often  enchanted  by  the  most  touching  object  tliat 
tenderness  can  dwell  upon — the  slumber  of  a  be- 
loved and  fragile  being,  which,  at  times,  he  was 
permitted  to  watch.  To  this  subject,  in  an  infi- 
nite number  of  variations,  all  charming  and  fanci- 
ful, the  Spanish  poets  have  devoted  an  especial 
fondness  ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the 
dreamy  softness  which  floats  through  the  strains 
in  which  sleep  ministera  to  the  spirit  of  Lore.  The 
following  charming  little  song,  or  Ze^ro,  as  light  as 
the  noonday  hum  of  a  bee,  is  anonymous ;  as,  in- 
deed, are  many  of  the  most  exquisite  Spanish  lyrics 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  poets  who  threw  oflf 
these  beautiful  trifles,  seemed  to  have  cared  little 
to  preserve  them,  and  often  left  them  lying  un- 
claimed at  the  feet  of  her  who  had  inspired  them. 
When  the  diligent  collector  came,  a  few  years 
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later,  he  found  the  song,  indeed,  living  on  a  thou- 
sand lips ;  but  the  name  of  the  writer  was  alread/ 
foxgotten ! 

While  my  girl  slamben. 

Light,  little  xephyr ! 
Breathe  but  in  whispers, 

Least  her  dreams  leare  her ! 

Bring  with  thee  fragrant 

Dreams  to  my  love : 
Learn,  though  a  vagrant. 

Softly  to  mote* 
Lend  me  thy  spirit  that  glows 
Tlirough  those  fresh  lips  of  rose. 

New  life  to  give  her  ! 
Breathe  soft  on  her  repose, 

Least  her  dreams  leave  her ! 

'Ware  of  soon  breaking 
'  Her  dreams  of  delight. 

The  glow  of  her  waking 

Woold  blind  me  with  light  1 
Thine  is  a  happy  star. 

Light,  little  zephyr  I 
Blest,  thou  canst  touch  my  fair, 
Play  in  her  shining  hair, 

Cool  her  lip's  fever. — 
Softly,  thou  hlessed  air  I 

Least  her  dreams  leave  her  I 

Another  anonymous  poem,  in  the  romance  style, 
is  equally  charming;  but  comes  nearer  to  real 
life  than  the  fancifiil  passion  of  the  preceding 
strain.  We  are  here  informed  how  tempting  a 
manoeuvre  might  be  added  by  the  national  drowsi- 
ness of  Spanish  noon  to  the  general  resourcesof  maid- 
en coquetry :  and  it  would  be  a  favour  to  bachelors 
if  any  of  our  fair  readers  would  undertake  to  an- 
swer the  lover's  question,  for  the  benefit  of  others 
whom  a  similar  doubt  may  perplex  hereafter  :— 

The  fairest  of  maidens. 

From  hundreds  and  more, 
I  chose,  as  the  empress 

Of  all,  to  adore. 
She  still  promised  thousands 

Of  favours  to  give  : 
And  granted  some  small  ones 

That  kept  me  iJive. 
With  my  whole  heart  I  paid  her : 

The  price  she  denies  ; 
And  when  my  debt  pressee— 

*'  I'm  sleepy,"  she  sighs. 
— 0  I  is  it  of  purpose 

She  closes  her  eyes ! 

She  might  be  enchanted, 

They  guard  her  so  well : 
The  eyes  of  a  draiJB^on 

My  courtship  repeL 

0  mother,  hard-hearted. 
To  teadi  her  disdain  ! 

1  watch  least  she  hears  me, 
Before  I  complain. 

I  whisper—"  You  love  me  ? " 

The  beauty  replies 
With  a  ^  Yes,  love  t "  so  sleepy, 

I  fear  me  she  lies. 
— 0 1  is  it  of  purpose 

She  closes  her  eyes  f 

She  can't  be  in  earnest. 

Or  would  she  forbear! 
No  barriers  eoold  sever, 

No  dangers  would  scare. 
By  sighinff  mere  wishes. 

No  furtner  she  speeds. 
O !  thinks  she  intentions 

Are  reckoned  as  deeds  f 
I  ask  her  for  dozens 

Of  things  I  should  prize ; 


And  since  she  ne'er  does  them 

She 's  careless,  or  nice  : 
^^-O !  is  it  of  purpose 

She  closes  her  eyes  f 

But  though  I  accuse  her. 

To  blame  her 's  such  {ttin, 
That  stiU  I  defend  her 

'Gainst  all  that  complain. 
While  slumbers  the  medicine, 

The  sickness  must  wake  ; 
My  heart  grows  impatient. 

And  thraatens  to  break  I 
If  Hope,  to  restore  me 

From  longing,  should  rise, 
'TIS  but  in  my  bosom 

Tis  bom,  and  it  dies  ! 
-*0 1  is  it  of  purpose 

She  *B  closing  her  eyes ! 

A  letrilla,  by  Antonio  deYillboas,  turns  the  sleq) 
of  a  girl,  in  the  shadow  of  a  diff,  into  a  play  d 
words  on  the  illusions  of  dreams  and  the  pining  of 
unsuccessful  love,  which  is  thoroughly  fancifol 
and  Spanish.  The  conceit  (for  such  it  undoubtedly 
is)  has  a  kind  of  plaintive  iteration,  which  falb 
tenderly  on  the  ear;  and  its  toying  with  words 
seems  rather  the  fitful  pastime  of  a  love-sick  ima- 
gination, than  a  frigid  sport  of  vrit.  It  u  this  air 
of  sincerity,  if  we  may  attempt  to  describe  in  a 
word  what  is  rather  to  be  felt  than  defined,  that 
redeems  much  of  the  curious  devices  and  quibbles 
which  the  Spanish  love-poets  delight  in  weaving 
upon  the  ground  of  their  continual  theme.  A 
reEkder  must  be  very  severe  who  cannot  even  find 
a  certain  pleasure  in  such  a  delicate  piece  of  music 
as  the  following 

LETRILLA. 

Under  the  rock,  over  the  stream, 
Doth  a  maiden  sleep  and  dream. 

Love  hath  wounded  her  fancy  deep. 
Love  has  caught  her  dreams,  in  these, 
While  she  sleeps,  her  love  she  sees, 
Bather  dreaming  than  asleep  ; 
Slumbers  which  a  maiden  keep 
Under  the  rock,  over  the  stream. 
Are  not  sleep,  if  Love  she  dream. 

Fondly  her  bosom  throbs  with  glee. 
In  the  joy  that  near  her  seoa'd  ; 
Though  she  saw  not  what  she  dieam*d, 

Yet  the  joy  she  dream'd  to  see. 

O  !  'tis  sad  so  mocked  to  be, 

Under  the  rook,  over  the  etream, 

Never  to  see  the  joy  we  dream ! 

Love,  a  dream  is  thine  !  unkind 
Even  to  those  thou  keepeet  awake. 
Faying  oares  that  sleepless  make 
Only  with  dreams  that  cheat  the  mind : 
He  that  starved  by  day  has  pined, 
Under  the  rock,  over  the  stream. 
In  his  sleep  of  feasts  will  dream ! 

But  the  most  lively  and  exquisite  of  this  class 
of  lyrics  are  those  in  which  feeUng  borrows  its 
language  directly  from  the  lips  of  the  maid  herself 
or  of  the  lover.  There  is  scarcely  a  shade  or  a 
ray  of  pleasure  in  the  more  refined  sentiments  of 
the  changeful  passion  which  has  not  been  thus 
preserved  in  melodious  strains;  with  a  graoefiil 
propriety  of  character,  and  a  winning,  earnest 
simplicity,  which  leare  nothing  to  be  desired.  In 
some,  the  story  of  a  broken-heart  is  veiled  in  tbe 
loveliest  symbols^  with  a  deep  and  yet  almoet  io- 
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f antbe  pathos ;  of  which  the  following  ftiionysious 
Zetra  affords  a  beautiful  instance  :— 

Bobbling  leap'd  the  riTulet, 

Splaabuig  me  lUl  o'er  : 
Fear  not,  mother  mine,  neyer 

Wm  I  tnist  it  more  ! 

Flying  went  the  fiuthless  stream, 

Flying,  mother,  past  its  shores  ; 
And  with  ibam-beUs  deeked,  and  flowen, 

Lifing  thing  did  seem  ; 
Tempted  me  upon  a  day. 

Splashed  me  so,  all  o'er  : 
Fear  not,  mother  mine,  never 

Will  I  tmst  it  more  ! 

'Midst  the  pebbles,  as  it  played. 

Thousand  little  enrls  and  springs 
Were,methoaght,  earessing  things 

That  the  mnrmnr  said. 
I  believed  the  stream  was  kind, 

And  it  splashed  me  o'er : 
Fear  not,  mother  mine,  never 

Will  I  trust  it  more ! 

So  it  left  me^— all  alas  I 
With  my  dainty  slippers  wet, — 
Laughing  on  with  flowers  it  met 

On  the  bai&s  of  grass. 

In  the  house  alone  III  stay. 
Since  it  splashed  me  o'er  : 

Fear  not,  mother  mine,  never 
Will  I  tnut  it  more  1 

In  another  the  conflict  between  afiection  that 

cannot  hide  itself,  and  maiden  coyness  that  fears 

to  ^'  lay  its  honour  all  unchaiy  out,"  is  uttered  in 

bitter-sweet  complaints  like  the  following  ex* 

qoisite  can9ion,  (from  the  collection  of  Juan  db 

Lif^ARBs).   The  music,  and  charmingly  fretful  and 

yet  caressing  tone  of  the  original  are  hopelessly 

untranslateable ;  the  prettiness  of  the  idea  we  hope 

may  be  conreyed  with  more  success. 

0 !  I  cannot  bear  him,  mother ! 
Yonder  buxom  cavalier — 
O  !  his  sight  I  cannot  bear  ! 

In  my  bosom  something  sighs 

That  I  love  him  far  too  well ; 
But  the  coxcomb  has  no  eyes, 

Sees  not  what  I  must  not  tell. 
Were  my  heart  but  whispered,  'twere 

Saying  just  for  whom  it  dies, — 
O  I  his  sight  I  cannot  bear  f 

Sure  my  heart  with  hopes  hath  played, 

But  no  &vour  e'er  bestowed  ; 
Least  it  might  be  said,  a  maid 

Lost  herself  for  Love  unwooed  1 
Such  a  shyness,  sneh  despair 

Never  Love  deserved,  and  rued — 
O  !  his  sight  I  cannot  bear  ! 

All  the  tovm^  I  know,  could  provo 

That  he  loves,  adores  me  so ! 
Calls  me  mistress,  Ladye-Love — 

While  I  treat  him  worse  than  foe. 
Ill  befall  him — ^is  my  prayer ; 

He  deserves  it  not,  I  know — 
O  !  his  sight  I  cannot  bear  ! 

In  another,  the  lover  breaks  out  into  most  melo- 
dious yearning  on  a  proYocation  which  pretty 
women  take  a  cruel  pleasure  in  inflicting  on  any 
young  man  who  may  be  visible,  **  even  unto  this 
day."  There  is  a  kind  of  instinct  which  tells  these 
sweet  tormentors,  that  the  sight  of  the  caresses 
which  they  lavish  upon  infant  children  is,  of  all 
devices,  the  most  likely  to  drive  grown  children 
raving  mad  ;  and  as  this  is  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  triumph  of  the  sex,  they  will  continue  doing 
so,  in  spite  of  all  complaints  and  protestations 


whatever.  Indeed,  we  fear  that  the  Celia  who  is 
named  as  the  guilty  person  in  the  following  ele- 
gant can9ion,  would  be  but  too  happy  to  repeat 
the  ofience  in  the  hope  of  provoking  a  repetition 
of  so  flattering  and  tender  a  reproof.  The  name 
of  the  sufiering  poet  is  unknown. 

Blest  child  !  to  see  thee  resting 

On  Celia's  snowy  bosom, 

And  from  her  lips'  rose-blossom 
The  honeyed  sweetness  tasting. 
With  envy  keeps  me  wasting  1 

Though  when  reflection  tries  it 

My  reason  half  denies  it : 
For  thou,  in  grace  past  measure, 
Though  blest  in  such  a  treasure 

Art  curst,  that  ean'st  not  priie  it  I 

Thus  each  of  us  half  misses 

The  crown  of  such  sweet  favour ; 

Thou  oanst  not  taste  its  savour, 
I  cannot  touch  the  blisses. 
And  when  her  charming  kisses 

Assail  thy  thoughtless  ooying. 

That  all  this  vforld  of  joying 
Mav  yield  its  titie  completenes8| 
Or  learn  from  me  its  sweetness, 

Or  let  me  have  thy  toying  1 

But  Celia,  have  oompasdon  I 

miB  but  thyself  olfonding 

To  live  such  treasure  spending 
In  this  unthrifty  fashion. 
A  gift  unheeded,  rash  one, 

For  bounty  ne'er  suffices  (— 

But  if  thy  strictness  this  is. 
To  pet  but  infants,  may  be, — 
Why  then,  as  Love 's  a  baby« 

Give  my  poor  Love  some  kisses  I 

Taking  the  key-note  of  this  pleasant  close,  we 
may  observe,  that  no  better  test  can  be  applied  to 
the  amatory  poetry  of  any  country  than  the  way 
in  which  it  has  treated  the  kiss,  the  dearest  symbol 
and  seal  of  Love.  The  CastiHans  will  bear  the 
examination  with  much  honour ;  their  poems  on 
this  tempting  subject  are  distinguished  in  general 
by  much  grace  and  playfulness,  and  by  a  delicacy 
of  manner  which  the  most  virgin  lips  would  not 
be  profaned  by  imitating.  So  much  passion  and 
BO  much  purity  united,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
general  compass  of  any  other  love  literature  an* 
cient  or  modem.  We  shall  begin  with  the  cava- 
lier, as,  in  this  matter  of  kissing,  the  man  is  bound 
to  make  the  first  advances.  The  caution  is  by 
some  Andalusian  bard  unknown,  and  may  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  Sylvestre  (Granada,  1609.) 

Ines  promised  me  a  kiss. 

Yonder  at  the  village  dsnce : 
Pray  to  Heaven  I  may  not  miss 

Such  a  boon  by  some  mischance  ! 

How  I  dared,  I  cannot  tell ; 

As  I  led  her  out,  her  ear 

Slyly,  slowly  I  drew  near, 
And  besought  a  kiss,  so  well 
That  she  turned  with  eyes  east  down. 

Trembling  all  with  love,  and  shy,— 
Whispered, "  I  will  promise  one. 

When  I  know  thy  constancy." 
<<  What  is  this  r  I  answered.    **  Nay, 

Hear  me,  Inez  mine,  protest. 
Never  fidth  was  firmer  placed  ;— 

Let  not  doubt  my  bliss  delay. 

O !  I  fear  the  distant  day, 
Lest  a  gift  so  light  and  sweet 

Meet,  ere  then,  some  winds  to  play 
With  the  longing  hopes  they  cheat." 
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Sorely  joy  would  make  me  die 

Did  the  wish'd-for  hour  arrive  ; 

Of  the  kiss  she  vowed  to  give, 
O,  that  liow  the  hour  were  nigh ! 

W^ll  the  interest  shall  be  paid, 
If  she  keep  the  vow  she  swore ; 

For  each  kiss  she  gives,  the  maid 
Shall  receive  from  me  a  score ! 

The  lady,  in  the  next  can9ion,*  ia  far  more 
pleasant  and  playful,  and  quite  as  loving.  The 
Doininick,  or  Minguillo,  whom  she  addresses,  was, 
however,  undoubtedly  some  cousin,  or  playmate 
from  childhood  at  least ;  and  so  they  have  been 
kissing  each  other,  quite  innocently,  till  the  mother 
one  day  remembers  that  Mencia  was  sixteen  at 
Pentecost;  and  suddenly  begins  to  prohibit  and 
reprove.  The  picture  is  complete  with  a  few 
touches.  We  can  see  the  pouting,  wilful  air  with 
which  the  maiden  begins,  till  at  once  a  quick 
fancy  suggests  the  most  delightful  and  complete 
way  of  amending  the  mischief;  and  her  project 
breaks  laughing  out  like  a  sunbeam  : — 

fBeoanse  I  kissed  you,  Dominick, 
My  mother  chides  and  frowns : — 
So  come,  return  me,  dearest,  quick. 
That  kkp  I  gave  you  once. 

Clear  your  conscience,  love,  restore  it ; 

End  the  stir,  and  let  me  then 
Say,  to  those  that  scold  me  for  it, 

What  I  did  's  undone  again ! 
Come,  'twere  your  advantage,  too, 

Envied  presents  to  renounce  ; 
Quick,  restore,  Minguillo,  do. 

That  kiss  I  gave  you  once. 

So !  'tis  kindness  to  relieve  me 

From  the  blame  I've  had  by  you. 
Fie !  you  thought  one  back  to  give  me, 

And  I've  given  you  other  two ! 
Let  us  end  in  peace.    I'm  sick 

Of  their  scandal  and  advice  ; 
So  restore  me,  Dominick, 

Those  kisses  given  you  twice ! 

In  turning  from  this  department  of  the  Spanish 
Lyrical  Poetry,  with  the  flavour  of  the  playfiil 
invitation  still  tingling  on  our  lips,  we  cannot  but 
pause  to  remark  how  infinitely  these  singers  of 
Castile  surpass  the  poets  beyond  the  Pyrenees, 
with  whom  we  were  lately  dwelling,  in  variety, 
tenderness,  real  character,  and  invention ;  and,  above 
all,  in  the  healthy  purity  of  their  language  and 
ideas.  While  the  translator  of  French  love  songs 
must  often  turn  aside  from  pictures  too  naked,  and 
thoughts  merely  sensual  however  finely  covered, 
he  meets  with  no  such  obstacle  to  his  choice  from 
the  Spanish.  Their  more  or  less  of  excellence  ;  the 
ease  or  difficulty  of  throwing  them  into  another 
idiom  ;  the  presence  of  allusions  likely  or  not  to 
be  felt  by  a  foreign  reader ;  these  are  the  only 
cares  which  demand  his  attention.  All  are  worthy 
(and  we  know  no  higher  praise)  of  being  sung  to 
the  nicest  female  ear.  Those  who  remember  what, 
in  other  languages,  was  the  general  license  of  ex- 
pression on  such  themes  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
will  have  learned  to  render  full  justice  to  this  ex- 
cellent distinction  of  the  Spanish  minnesingers. 

*  Anonymous.    In  the  collection  of  Juan  de  Linares. 

f  In  the  late  highly  embellished  edition  of  Mr.  Lockhart*s 
translations  of  Suanish  Ballatls,  his  spirited  version  of  the 
above  ballad,  vritn  one  or  two  more,  have,  from  some  prudisb 
scniple,  been  eupprcsseJ.— i;.  r.iV. 


Although  the  foreigner  s  general  idea  of  the 
Spanish  character  is  a  kind  of  composite  of  sUte- 
liness,  reserve,  and  solemn  pretension,  it  can  surely 
surprise  no  one  that  has  read  Don  Quixote  to  be 
told,  that  the  minor  literature  of  this  nation 
abounds  in  utterances  of  a  rich  and  quaint  hu- 
mour. The  drollery  of  these  is  heightened  by  its 
contrast  with  the  sonorous  language  in  which  they 
are  clothed ;  for  even  in  its  frankest  simplicity  the 
CastUian  has  a  loftiness  in  its  tone,  and  seems  to 
condescend  when  it  takes  up  a  jest,  with  an  air 
which  wonderfully  improves  its  raciness.  There 
is  not  only  a  great  store  of  acute  and  sportive  ob- 
servation of  life  and  society  in  these  minor  poems, 
but  many  of  them  absolutely  revel  in  the  queerest 
combinations  of  ideas,  and  in  a  jocose  banter,  too 
pungent  for  mere  burlesque,  and  too  cordial  in 
tone  for  satire.  Such  are,  of  all  national  compo- 
sitions, the  most  difficult  to  transfer  into  a  foreign 
idiom ;  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  attemptinj^ 
two,  both  taken  from  the  rich  stores  of  Quevedo, 
the  most  humorous  moralist  that  ever  looked  and 
laughed  at  human  nature,  and  the  most  good- 
natured  withal, — ^for  the  sharpest  of  his  jests  hu 
no  poisonous  sting  in  it. 

In  selecting  the  following  irreverent  picture  of 
marriage,  a  cynic  might  say,  we  are  not  necessa^ 
rily  denying  our  previous  homage  to  love ;  but  we 
entreat  that  no  such  roisconstniction  may  be  al- 
lowed, and  protest  that  we  only  admit  this  veraiun 
of  the  fable  of  Orpheus,  because  it  is  so  veiy  a  jest, 
and  a  jest,  too,  without  malice, — un  conte  potur  fin. 

The  Poet  Orpheus,  pride  of  Thrace, 

To  seek  his  wife  to  Hades  went ; 
And  sooth  to  say,  a  sorrier  place 

Was  never  sought  with  worse  intent. 

He  sang,  and  even  their  pains  most  dire 
The  damned  forgot,  to  stand  and  stare. 

Less  at  the  sweetness  of  his  lyre 
Than  at  the  strangeness  of  his  prayer. 

Wroth  at  the  port's  forwardness, 

Stem  Dis  devised  a  signal  pain ; 
And  as  the  acm^  of  distress, 

Made  him  a  married  man  again. 

But  though  his  wife  Old  Pluto  gave. 

In  penance  for  the  bold  essay ; 
In  payment  for  the  poet's  stave, 

— He  let  him  lose  her  by  the  way ! 

The  humour  of  the  other  piece  is  more  frolic- 
some and  genial ;  of  its  kind  we  can  conceive  no- 
thing better,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  to  an  atrabilious  i-eader  the  secret  of  its 
attraction.  It  is  the  very  bubble  of  a  merry  fancy, 
floating  in  an  atmosphere  of  fun  and  caprice ;  and 
it  cannot  be  taken  to  pieces  without  breaking. 
Those  who  may  complain  that  **  it  proves  no- 
thing," we  can  neither  contradict  nor  console. 

Buzzing  in  a  cup  that  caught  her. 
Said  to  the  Fiog  a  Fly,  one  day ; — 
*'  Better  to  die  in  wine,  I  say. 

Than  live  for  ever  in  water. 

"  Little  joy  I  find  in  water, 

Be  it  river's,  well's  or  spring's : 
That,  with  all  its  babbling  chatter. 

Talks  less  mischief  than  it  brings  : 

I  dislike  such  frothy  things ; 
In  my  cell  I'd  rather  die. 
Master  Frog  ;"  said  the  Fly. 

^        ^  Fish  is  all  you  catch  in  wati»r ; 
While  the  merest  foe  agree; 
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Yon  may  find  in  wine  a  Tartar, 
Dogs  that  bite  you,  wiogd  of  bees, 
Birds,  (I'm  one,)  and  crusts,  and  trees ; 

All  within  my  province  lie. 

Master  Frog,"  said  the  Fly. 

*'  Not  a  whit  shall  I  excuse  ye> 

Since  the  scandal  you  begin ; 
Galling  toper,  sot,  and  boozy,— 

What  are  you,  then,  water-skin? 

In  the  puddles  make  your  din, 
In  the  cellars  we  live  high. 
Master  Frog,"  said  the  Fly. 

"  What  hare  you  to  boast,  that  wallow 
Midst  your  slime  and  duckweed,  clown  t 

Every  gallant  me  can  swallow. 
Not  a  horse  could  get  you  down  f 
Mndlaric,  hang,  you  cannot  dro¥m — 

Crumb  on  jewelled  cup  am  I—* 

Master  Frog,"  said  the  Fly. 

^  I'm  the  grape's  attendant  airy. 

When  the  cooling  vanlt  I  seek ; 
I'm  the  toper's  bird  Canary, 

Though  I  wear  not  spur  or  beak : 

I  swim  ever  where  bottles  leak, 
Thou  art  ever  a  mere  cold  cry. 
Master  Frog,"  said  the  Fly. 

As  Father  Mathew,  at  this  present  writing,  is 
giving  the  pledge,  almost  within  earshot,  to  infinite 
**  batches"  of  fonswearers  of  all  comfortable  li- 
quors, we  shall  not  venture  to  express  all  our 
admiration  of  the  Fly's  **  anti-temperance ''  ser- 
mon; but  simply  profess  the  determination  to 
regard  it  as  orthodox  and  catholic,  as  well  as  plea- 
sant, until  it  has  been  sufficiently  answered  by  the 
Frog,  which,  in  Spanish  at  least,  is  not  the  case 
up  to  this  moment.  There  is,  however,  amongst 
the  lighter  poems  before  us  a  very  singular  expos- 
tulation from  one  who  had  suffered  from  loving 
water,  ^'not  wisely,  but  too  well,"  after  drinking 
it  without  stint  on  a  burning  day.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  element  in  a  tone  of  affectionate  and  jocose 
reproach,  which  in  no  cold  climate  at  least  could 
ever  have  been  inspired  by  water.  Its  lengtli  pre- 
vents us  from  attempting  to  translate  it. 

Between  this  laughing  vein,  and  the  solemnity 
of  moral  or  religious  musings,  the  peculiar  humour 
of  the  Spaniard  has  flowed  in  a  broad  current  of 
sagacious  reflection,  now  approaching  the  verge  of 
light  satire,  at  other  times  rising  to  the  eloquence 
of  passionate  censure.  This  class  of  composition, 
of  which  th&  satires  and  epistles  of  Horace  pro- 
bably gave  the  first  idea  to  all  European  nations, 
can  hardly  be  deemed,  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word,  poetical ;  but  it  may  be  a  vehicle  for 
thoughts  and  images  of  great  intrinsic  beauty. 
These  are  by  no  means  thinly  scattered  amidst  the 
numerous'  epistles,  sonnets,  and  other  Rimas  Doc- 
trinaleSf  which  fill  a  large  space  in  the  collections 
of  Castilian  poetry.  The  following  sonnet,  by  the 
Prince  de  EsqulUache,  of  whom  a  former  para- 
graph has  spoken,  is  pointed  and  tei*se  in  expres- 
sion, and  bespeaks  a  keen  observation  of  human 
nature. 
He  that  at  home  has  lady  young  and  fair, 

What  seeks  he  at  another  lady's  feet ! 

Seems,  then,  his  own  too  brown  for  his  conceit. 
Too  white,  too  faded!    Kay,  but  iVesh  as  air. 
She 's  naught,  perchance !    No,  good  beyond  compare : 

Or  coarse  ?    Not  she  I  as  exquisite  and  neat 
As  if  a  Sylph  or  Dian'a  self  she  were, — 

Bloomiug  ofl  ro^budS)  an^  a§  UU<^s  owce^. 

vot.  X.— NO.  cxx. 


What  would  he,  then,  thus  wandering,  thus  peseess'd  I 
Dreams  he  to  find  a  dame  surpass  his  own  1 

A  vain  pursuit,  still  chasing,  never  nigher  ! 

He  seeks  not  woman, — ^having  now  the  best, — 
But  seeks  the  strange  delight  of  seeking  one. 

'Tis  Uiis  that  fans  the  heat  of  man's  desire. 

Here  is  another,  in  a  tone  of  more  earnestness 
and  severity,  by  Curistoval  de  Virubs,  a  soldier  as 
well  as  poet,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  present 
series.  It  is  strange  to  read  in  his  indignant  re- 
monstrance the  perennial  grief  of  those  who  serve 
the  muses  ;  and  to  discover  that,  even  in  poetical 
Spain's  most  poetical  era,  the  votary  had  to  fear 
the  hostility  of  sensualists  and  worldlings,  as  may 
be  the  case  in  our  own  days.  The  energy  of  scorn 
has  rarely  been  more  powerfully  conesntraf^d  ihon 
in  thcfle  masculine  verses  : — 

I  tell  thee,  fHend,  beware  !  the  walls  have  ears  $ 
This  Is  no  place  of  safety  :  as  we  prize 
Our  lives,  some  closer  hiding  let 's  devise 

To  read  this  precious  verse  with  carefUl  fears. 

No  case  for  jesting  this  !  If  any  hears 
We  seek  the  Lady  Muse,  what  vulgar  spied 
Our  lives,  whate'er  they  be,  with  blatant  ctie^ 

Will  hunt  in  troops  !  and  no  defence  appears. 
— Aye  !  wise,  indeed,  I  deem  the  baser  throng. 

And  self-approved^  striving  thus  to  chase 
Fair  Poesy,  and  her  divine  delight  r 

For  not,  like  them,  is  she  a  flatterer  base  i 
Not,  like  to  them,  a  ready  ftiend  to  wrong  : 
Not,  like  to  them,  creation's  brand  and  blight ! 

The  Muses'  destitution,  a  theme  of  poetical  lat^ 
ment  from  the  earliest  times,  has  also  produced  one 
of  tlie  sweetest  of  Castilian  sonnets,  by  Francisco 
DB  FiouEROA,  another  of  the  noble  soldier-minstrels, 
who  wrote  and  fought  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  lively  impersonation  with 
which  his  complaint  begins,  lends  an  unexpected 
beauty  to  the  tenderness  of  its  pathetic  close  ;  the 
simple  grace  of  which  is  instinct  with  poetry  fat 
surpassing  the  ruder  emotion  of  Viroes. 

Nine  maids  !  who'll  buy  T  who'll  purchase  maidens  nine. 

Enslaved,  or  rather  exiles,  rudely  borne 
From  tiiieir  own  birth-place,  far  away  to  pind  : 

Who'll  bid  the  highest  for  these  maids  forlorn  I 
— Time  was  they  bloom'd  in  loveliness  divine. 

That  wealth,  and  power,  and  wisdom,  did  adorn  ; 
Yet,  though  by  many  courted  and  beswom. 

But  few  to  favour  could  their  hearts  incline. 
Now  beg  these  hapless  maids  from  door  to  door, 

Poor,  houseless  vagrants  in  a  world  unkind. 
That  even  would  fain,  for  food  alone,  be  sold  : 

— Yet  little  serves  them  ;  could  they  only  find 
Flowers  and  green  forest  leaves,  they  ask  no  more 

Than  quiet  shades,  and  waters  running  oold  ! 

With  these  sonnets,  which  belong  in  manner  to 
the  cstilo  cuUoy  we  have  rather  wandered  from  the 
track  of  genuinely  popular  poetry,  for  the  sake  of 
a  passing  glance  at  some  noticeable  features  of  the 
national  genius.  Before  returning,  we  will  add  a 
few  instances  of  its  display  in  a  still  more  senten- 
tious form.  These  metrical  recreations,  in  which 
a  serious  thought  is  taken  up,  and  subjected,  in 
the  compass  of  a  few  lines,  to  curious  verbal  con- 
ceits and  antitheses,  were  a  favourite  exercise  of 
the  learned  Spanish  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and,  in  spite  of  their  affected  style,  have  nearly 
always  something  which  arrests  the  attention. 
Tlie  following  were  published  in  the  ntanie  of 
Fkam  i^HO  DKiiLA  TouRK  ;  but  the  real  author  is  de- 
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cided  by  antiqniiriet  to  haro  been  the  oelebrated 
Quevedo,  who  chose,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
to  make  a  portion  of  his  writings  known  under  this 
nom  de  guerre  ;  as  Lope  de  Vega  also  b  supposed  to 
haye  used  the  pseudonym  of  Tome  de  BuiguiUos. 

All  the  bitterness  of  p&in 
In  the  act  of  dying  flies  : 

Is  not,  therefore,  death  a  gain  f 
Sinoe  the  pain  of  him  t^t  dies 

Is  the  death  of  every  pain. 

Though  in  the  hours  when  night  and  sleep  preside, 

Our  slumber  takes  the  counterfeit  of  death, 
So  well  its  aspect  apes  life's  homicide  ; 

Yet  never  sweeter  hours  has  mortal  breath. 
Well,  then,  may  wonder  seise  the  pensive  mind, 

To  see,  when  Death  is  hateful,  and  austere, 
And  harsh,  and  girt  around  with  woe  and  fear, 

That  sleep,  his  image,  looks  so  sweet  and  kind. 

While  the  spirit  mates  with  earth, 
like  a  shroud  its  garb  is  worn  ; 
Till  the  stifling  veU  is  torn  ;*- 

Thus  it  dies  with  carnal  birth. 
With  the  oamal  death  'tis  bom.  • 
In  the  claas  of  more  popular  compositions,  to 
which  we  now  retrace  our  steps,  no  oontrast  to 
the  preceding,  as  regards  giUYity  of  subject,  at 
least,  will  be  found.  From  tM  strains  of  love  and 
mirth,  it  is  time  to  turn  to  a  remarkable  descrip- 
tion of  poems,  in  which  the  Church  sought  to  fasten 
its  hold  on  the  inmost  feelings  of  the  nation,  by 
mingling  with  its  fayourite  strains  the  solemn 
images  of  death,  futurity,  and  judgment ;  or 
hymning  the  praises  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  mysti- 
cal marriage  of  the  Spouse  of  Christ.  The  former 
themes,  especially,  wholly  belong  to  popular  poetry, 
and  are  written  with  a  feryour  and  force  of  plain 
idiomatic  language,  which  must  haye  powerfully 
afieoted  those  to  whom  they  were  chiefly  addressed. 
Of  the  higher  kindsof  mystical  religious  poetry,  some 
of  which  belongs  to  the  most  gorgeous  and  dig^ufled 
productions  of  the  Spanish  muse,  thia  is  not  the  place 
to  speak :  the  compositions  writtenfor  popular  efiect, 
although  flowing  and  musical  by  the  mere  beauty 
of  the  language  itself,  are  exceedingly  simple  in 
structure,  and  display  none  of  the  ornament  which 
encumbers  the  religious  conftonet.  Of  this  charac- 
ter the  following  anonymous  poem  is  a  striking 
specimen.  We  haye  chosen  it,  in  spite  of  its  length, 
as  well  for  the  sake  of  its  terrible  sincerity  of  tone, 
(the  r*  )«;»«*  in  every  sense,)  as  for  the  remark- 
able way  in  which  it  depicts  the  ceremonies  sur* 
rounding  the  death-bed  of  the  Spaniard,  and  the 
received  notions  of  his  church  concerning  the  pro- 
gress of  the  spirit  after  dissolution,  through  hell, 
to  the  final  judgment.  In  the  original,  the  wail- 
ing '^  ay ! "  (alas !)  repeated  by  the  dying  man  at 
the  beginning  of  each  line,  has  an  efiect  singularly 
impressive,  like  that  of  the  reiterated  miserere  in 
the  service  of  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  but  this,  and 
the  general  solemn  colouring  of  the  strain,  can  be 
but  imperfectly  approached  in  translation. 
Forsaken  soul,  conceive 

The  strife  of  parting  breath  *, 

And  what  a  bitterness  is  Deaths 
To  him  that  loved  to  Live  ! 

Behold  thee,  feeble  grown. 

All  helpless  stretch'd  in  bed, 

With  pain  and  fHght  bested. 
All  hope  of  mending  gone. 


Think  now  thy  fearAil  soul  foredeoe 
Of  hopes  that  comfort  give  :-* 

O  what  a  bitterness  ii  Death 
To  him  that  loved  to  live  ! 

This  heaving  painftd  sighs  ; 

This  hurried  breathing's  strife  ; 

This  <^oe  1  beloved  Life, 
How  fast  thy  remnant  flies  I " 
While  now  the  grave,  O  terror  !  lies 

So  near,  and  ever  near ! — 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

When  Lifo  has  been  too  dear  ! 

This  terror,  this  aSHght 

That  stuns  the  senses  all : 

These  piteous  groans  that  call 
On  past  and  gone  delight  i 
This  **  Woe  I  of  blooming  age,  and  light 

Behold  tiie  end  arrive  !" — 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

To  him  that  loved  to  lite  i 

The  rattling  of  the  ehest ; 

The  gnashing  of  the  teeth  ; 

So  hard  the  bed  of  Death ; 
So  whirls  the  brain  distress'd  s 
This  leaving  all  we  love  the  beet; 

This  grievous  parting  here  I — 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

When  Life  has  been  too  dear  ! 

The  never-ceasing  moan  3 

^  O  health  by  riot  blasted  1 

O  youth  untimely  wasted  I 
0  Life  by  Death  overthrown ! 
O  evil  uses  tyrants  grown  I 

O  hours  that  Lust  would  drive  \** 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

To  him  that  loved  to  live  ! 

"  0  body  swollen  with  waste  ! 

O  eyes  that  wandered  wild  1 

O  ears  too  oft  beguiled  I 
0  vile  and  pamper'd  taste  1 
O  greedy  touch  that  stuck  so  flist ; 

0  tongue  of  scoif  and  sneer  t— - 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

When  Life  has  been  too  dear ! 

^  0  Gold,  thou  sUning  eheat ! 

O  foolish  boast  of  blood  I 

O  learning  misconstrued  I 
0  pomp  of  place  and  state  ! 
0  toils  of  office,  ftill  of  hate  ! 

O  fdX\  that  Utles  give  \^ 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

To  him  that  loved  to  live  I 

^  0  aids  too  long  abused  I 

0  consdenoe  mock'd  by  will ! 

O  counsels  followed  ill ! 
0  chance  of  good  refitsed ! 
O  fair  examples  never  used ! 

O  laws  I  would  not  hear  !^- 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  death 

When  Lift  has  been  too  dear  1 

^  O  must  I  be  eonfessM  t 
0  me  !  how  grave  they  speak  1 
0  how  they  soheme  to  break 

The  solemn  purpose  best ! 

0  how  they  urge,  in  terror,  lest 
New  spasms  of  sense  deprive  !■— 

O  what  a  bitterness  Is  death 
To  him  that  loved  to  live  ! 

<'Osee,  the  Priest  draws  nigh  ! 

O !  at  my  ear  he  stoops. 

And  speaks  of  fears  and  hopes, 
And  bids  me  look  on  high. 
O,  ill  prepared  as  now  I  lie. 

How  slight  his  frowns  appear  !-* 
O  what  a  bitterness  Is  Dea^ 

When  Life  has  been  too  dear ! 
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*^  0  theM  the  notaqr  etands  I 

The  witnesses  they  call ; 

O  see  my  kindred  all  1 
They  note  my  last  commands. 
And  counting  gold^  and  parting  lands^ 

My  wealth  to  others jrire. 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

To  him  that  loved  to  Uye  I 

"  0  now  the  chamber 's  still 

To  let  the  Host  arrive  ! 

Now  warns  the  Priest :  *  Forgive 
Whoe'er  hath  done  thee  ill  1*— 
O  holy  chrism  !  O  terror  t  will 

The  dose  so  soon  be  here  I 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

When  Life  has  been  too  dear ! 

<"  O,  aU  their  leave  will  take  ! 

0  how  my  brothers  weep  I 

O  how  my  band  they  keep. 
And  for  my  prayer  turn  bade  I 
O  now  they  dress  me  all  in  blaok  t 

O  shroud,  thy  corpse  reoeivt  i — 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

To  him  that  loved  to  live  I 

''  0  dread  intelligence, 

The  Holy  Unction  'a  brought ! 

O  awe  and  trembling  thought ! 
O  sain  my  every  sense  1 
O  parting  wrestle,  dire  sospeose  1 

O  agony  severe  I--— 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death, 

When  Life  has  been  too  dear  ! 

**  0,  now  they  bum  the  veil ! 

They  stoop  the  crucifix; 

The  tapers  near  me  fli^; 
The  anxious  Priest  turns  pale  : — 
O  me  !  'tis  death  I  my  senses  fail; 

My  soul  must  onwards  strive  I— 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

To  him  that  loved  to  live  ! 

"  O  worms  upon  me  prey  ! 

O  rats  and  toads  devour  ! 

O  sinftil  body,  sore 
Defiled  with  base  decay  ! 
The  spotted  hands  they  waste  away; 

A  blacken'd  foce  I  wear  1 — 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death, 

When  Life  has  been  too  dear  { 

^  O  me  I  what  fears  appal  1 

O  how  the  demons  oUng  1 

0  me  !  what  proofii  they  bring  ! 
O  follies,  passions  foul  I 
O  me  1  like  lions  at  my  soul. 

So  furiously  they  drive  I — 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

To  him  that  loved  to  live  ! 

^'  O  sorely  anger'd  Lord  I 

O  justice  long  extended  1 

O  Virgin  oft  offended  I 
O  flaming  angel's  sword  1 
0  me  !  defenceless,  overpower'd  ! 

O  pain  deserved  I  0  fear  ! — 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

When  Life  has  been  too  dear  ! 

*^  0  God,  in  mercy  hear  ! 

O  had  I  ne'er  been  bom  ! 

O  had  I  time  to  tum  ! 
O  judgment-seat  austere  t 
O  man,  whose  sin  oonftonta  tiiee  herei 

Behold  thy  woe  arrive  I — 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

To  him  that  loved  to  live  ! 

'*  0  me  !  I  turn  to  ice  ! 

O  help  at  hand  is  none  ! 

0  misery,  rushing  on  ! 
0  imminent  agonies  ! 


Alas,  my  spirit  shrinkfl  and  dies  1 

O  passing  pang  severe  ! — 
O  what  a  bitterness  is  Death, 

When  Life  has  been  too  dear  ! 

''  0  me  1  an  endless  fate 

Of  blessedness  or  pangs, 

All  on  a  moment  hangs  ! 
With  anguish  bleeds  my  sweat; 
And  voices,  floating  round,  reprat  s— 

Help,  Virgin  I  CSirist,  relieve  1— 
O,  what  a  bitterness  is  Death 

To  him  that  loved  to  live  1'' 

It  is  impoaflible  to  aToid  being  strongly  moy«d 
by  the  naked  energy  of  this  feaifiil  picture.  The 
eflfeot,  too,  with  which,  in  so  long  a  eompontioii, 
the  interest,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  poet's  intense 
earnestness,  becomes  more  and  more  appalling  at 
each  stage  of  the  description,  proves  how  the  in* 
stinct  of  deep  feeling  unconsoionsly  rivals  the  most 
deliberate  achievements  of  art.  If  sonls  are  to  be 
reclaimed  by  the  terrors  of  religion,  the  number  of 
the  contrite  must  surely  have  been  great  in  the 
day  when  verses  like  these  were  circulating  amidst 
the  cities  and  villages  of  Spam.  But*  with  all  their 
rude  power,  there  is  a  tone  which  seems  to  breathe 
the  spirit  of  the  dungeon  and  the  cloister,  rather 
than  the  wholesome  air  of  Christian  awe,  and 
which  reminds  us  of  the  climate  that  fostered  the 
Inquisition^  It  is  therefore  without  regret  that  we 
tum  to  conclude  with  a  lighter  theme. 

Hitherto  the  poems  described,  although  com- 
posed in  the  national  forms,  and  coloured  by  popu- 
lar taste,  have  been  the  productions  of  cultivated 
men,  who  had  more  or  less  studied  the  art  of  writ- 
ing. The  seguidillas,  or  short  verses  sung  to  the 
accompaniment  of  dancing,  have  a  more  humble 
origin,  being  frequently  improvised,  and  were  almost 
universally  the  free  utterance  of  the  poetical  ele- 
ment in  the  least  tutored  part  of  the  people.  In 
no  nation  but  one  possessed  of  a  rich  organisation^ 
both  for  music  and  numbers,  and  speaking  a  melo- 
dious language,  could  this  beautiful  wild  growth  of 
poetry  have  sprung  up.  Now  that  a  palsy  has 
fallen  upon  all  the  higher  classes,  this  is  the  only 
national  poetry  which  can  be  said  to  have  any  re- 
maining life  in  Spain  :  it  is  still  a  popular  amuse- 
ment in  the  southern  and  western  provinces ;  but 
its  birthplace  is  that  pleasant  country  of  La 
Mancha,  immortalized  by  Cervantes.  Of  the  pei<- 
formance  of  these  seguidillas,  we  cannot  give  a  bet- 
ter idea  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  a  Spanish 
author,  who  thus  speaks  of  La  Mancha  : — 

'<  It  is  the  most  cheerful  country  in  all  Spain  ; 
its  inhabitants  are  good-tempered,  and  very  fond 
of  dancing  and  music  ;  the  wemen  of  good  stature, 
amiable,  and  full  of  graoe.  A  guitar-player  and 
singer  of  seguidillas.  Is  a  person  much  esteemed  In 
this  district.  At  the  sound  of  his  instrument,  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  assemble ;  and  in  general  the 
dance  is  formed  at  the  village  inn.  The  best  voice 
of  the  party  sings  the  seguidiUas ;  the  blind  men 
accompany  him  with  their  instruments.  .  .  • 
As  to  the  female  dancers,  they  have  an  execution 
80  rapid,  such  flexible  arms,  such  pretty  attitudes, 
such  arch  and  lovely  coquetteries, — steps  so  neat, 
graceful,  and  well-timed,  that  to  see  one  of  these 
amiable  dancers  makes  one  forget  all  philosophy. 
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V  \  .  In  no  district  of  Spain  is  there  so  much 
mhcing  and  singing  as  in  La  Mancha  :  its  can9i- 
ones,  its  seguidiUas,  are  native  to  tliis  province,  and 
were  first  invented  there.  These  songs  turn  upon 
love,  joy,  absence,  constancy,  discretion  ;  in  short, 
«n  everything  that  has  reference  to  love.  Others 
tti'«  burlesque  and  satirical/* 

The  poetical  merit  of  these  songs  is  not  great ; 
hut  they  an  notable  as  the  only  existing  speci- 
mens in  Europe  (we  believe)  in  which  the  natural 
alliance  between  music,  poetry,  and  motion  is  pre- 
i^^V^  in  a  i^  form.  We  shaU  take  a  few  in- 
btances  only  of  the  various  measures  and  kinds. 
The  following  are  coplas,  (or  couplets,)  with  a 
recurring  burden, — something  similar  to  the  songs 
current  amongst  the  Lithuanian  peasants,  but  not 
so  wild. 

From  the  roee  I  eome,  mother, 

From  the  red  rose  tree. 

Over  the  ford  that  glistens  there 
Saw  I  growing  the  rose  so  fair : — 
Saw  the  red  rose  tree. 

By  the  banks  of  the  water  fleet. 
Saw  the  roee  that  looked  so  sweet 

I  went  to  the  red  rose  tree. 
To  that  fan:  rose  tree  did  I  hie. 
The  rose  I  gathered  oost  me  a  sigh ; — 

I  oome  ^om  the  red  rose  tree. 

.  The  preceding  stanzas  are  evidently  a  solo;  the 
next  were  destined  probably  to  be  sung  and  danced 
in  chorus. 

In  the  grove  the  rose  was  bom ! 

Tliither  would  I  go, 
All  to  hear  the  nightingales. 

When  the  sun  is  low. 

On  the  river  side  the  maid 
Plucks  the  oitron  in  the  shade : — 
Thither,  &c. 

riucks  the  citron  in  the  grove, 
'Tis  to  give  them  to  her  love : — 
Tliither,  &c. 

'Tis  to  give  them  to  her  lover, 
In  the  &t  of  silken  cover  i—- 
Thither,  &c. 

But  tlie  oommoner  form  of  the  copla  is  either  in  four 
lines  only,  in  which  case  it  is  called  Hn  estribiUo^  or 
without  a  burden  ;  or  this  burden,  of  three  lines, 
is  appended.  The  variety  of  the  subjects  allowed 
may  be  conjectured  from  a  few  specimens  taken 
almost  at  hazard  from  a  numerous  collection.  We 
begin,  of  course,  with  Love.    A  sentence  : 

Like  the  force  of  the  lightning 
Is  passion  you  check : — 

Tlie  stronger  the  barrier, 
The  direr  the  wreck. 

A  Maiden's  Complaint  of  being  too  well  guai'd- 
ed  :— 

Pray  you,  fell  my  mother,  Sir, 

Not  to  chide  me  so : 
Was  not  courtship  sweet  to  her. 

Once,  in  girlhood,  too  1 
Well  I  know,  for  all  her  scolding, 
Joys  with  years  unfolding 

Like  their  shadows  go. 

Or  a  Lover's  Compliment,  rather  far  sought : — 
•     -      Say  the  Deaf  thy  beauty  captures, 
"  Such  a  frame  no  wit  can  wear." 
Say  the  Blind  thy  voice  enraptures  ; 

**  Such  a  wit  can  scarce  be  fair." 
Fools  are  they  in  both  their  fancies, 
Both  are  thine,  and  each  enhances 
^ul  of  light  and  body  rare, 


The  Maiden's  contemptuous  Opinion  of  Man- 
kind:— 

Passing  late  the  draw-bridge  over, 

Of  the  armourer  I  prayed  :— 
Mi^e  me,  all  of  steel,  a  lover 

True  as  a  Toledo  blade*. 
<*  What  a  task  to  set  me  to ! 
Make  a  thing  to  be  both  true. 
And  a  man ! "  he  said. 

The  Cynic's  impudent  Disapprobation  of  Woman- 
kind :— 

In  women  and  horses 

There 's  nothing  but  trick : 
Amidst  their  best  eonisea 
They  '11  suddenly  kick. 
Both  cattle,  too,  prone  are 
To  mock  the  poor  owner 
That 's  sparing  of  stick ! 

The  Unwilling  Lover : — 

I'm  a  fisherman,  and  watob. 

Lady,  by  the  river  seated. 
Throwing  nets  in  hope  to  ca^h 

Love,  and  kill  this  pirate  bated. 
But,  I  know  not  how,  or  why, 
We  have  changed  our  parts,  and  I 

Am  the  victim  netted  I 

The  Rapturous  Moment : — 
Hither  back,  soft  sigh  of  mine ! 

Needs  not  now  thy  plaintive  speaking ; 
While  my  happy  arms  entwine 

Her  I  sent  thee  seeking ! 
All  my  thoughts  around  her  hover ; 
Cease  not  all  my  soul  to  love  her. 

Sleeping  or  waking ! 

Satirical  and  Libellous,  probably  by  aDiscanltil 
Admirer  :— 

Fhghts  of  birds  are  hovering  nigh, 

More  than  yon  can  tell ; 
One  by  one  they  stoop  and  fly 

Into  yonder  celL 
The  fair  Saint  that  in  the  place  is 
Plucks  them  with  the  best  of  graces. 
After  thai— Farewell ! 
The  irreverent  Jest  of  a  Beauty  against  **  vener- 
able Eld":— 

One  that's  bald,  O !  never  love  him ; 

This  is  worse  than  tresses  white. 
Think  what  hold  ean  yon  take  of  bin, 

Should  yon  chanee  to  fight  I 
And  the  (Usoontent  of  gating 
On  a  naked  pate 's  amaiing : — 
Fie!  'tIsnnpoUte! 

Or  a  humorous  trait  is  related : — 

One  at  ball  was  playing  matches, 
That  before  had  lost  an  eye, 

When  a  blow  the  other  catdies, 
Stopping  thus  his  sole  supply. 

He,  as  patient  as  eould  be, — 

^  As  His  dark,  101  say,"  quoth  be, 
^  Gentlemen,  good  night ! " 
—And  thus  they  go,  dancing  and  carolling  oo,  with 
no  especial  care  for  either  rhyme  or  reason,  into 
infinitude,  whither  yre  must  not  attempt  to  follow 
them.  They  are,  however,  all  that  is  left  aliw  of 
the  poetical  genius  of  Spain.  A  maio  in  hb  v^ 
finery— a  blind  gfdtarmra^ — ^the  only  vi«W«  «^ 
of  the  minstrel  race  of  three  osntnries  ago ! 

A  race  so  richly  endowed,  so  ooniq>icuou8,  so  un- 
like aU  others  :  soldiers  who  played  with  the 
muse  amidst  the  noise  of  arms ;  nobles^  whose  ic- 
cents  met  the  sympathies  of  the  lowest  cImsbb; 
statesmen,  whom  cabinet  intrigues  had  not  harden- 
ed Bijainst  the  gentle  i^fiuvnvc^  of  iwet«y*   Suw 
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was  the  growth  of  once  free  Spam.  The  reigns 
of  Charles  and  Philip  the  Second  saw  the  last  of 
its  liberties  perbh :  the  internal  straggle  against  a 
generous  enemj  was  exchanged  for  a  wretched 
servile  war  against  the  victims  of  the  conquered 
race ;  and  amidst  its  ashes  uprose  the  Inquisition, 
like  a  lurid  cloud,  and  blotted  out  the  light  all 
over  this  fair  country.  Three  centuries  ago  {—-and 
now  behold  what  Spain  has  become  Ir—miseiy, 


disorder,  and  moral  dissolution  amongst  the  nobfes 
and  hijos  d*algo;  and  the  people,  little  changed 
perhaps,  hut  now  unguided  and  bewildered,  in  a 
land  where  nothing  is  left  to  look  up  to.  But  this 
is  a  theme  too  deep  and  sad  for  a  mere  essayist ; 
and  we  would  fain  take  leave  of  Spanish  Poetiy, 
for  a  while,  with  a  mind  undisturbed  by  the  woe- 
ful spectacle,  and  rather  dwelling  on  the  beautiful 
Past  than  on  the  hopeless  Present !  Y , 
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Indepsndentlt  of  its  claims  and  merits  as  an 
interesting  portion  of  antiquarian  and  ecclesiastical 
Scottish  history — ^this  work,  the  production  of  a 
most  dutiful  and  zealous  son  of  what  calls  itself 
the  Rrformed  Catholic  Church  of  Scoiland^^oBBeaaefi 
a  special  interest,  from  the  juncture  at  which  it 
appears.  Ultra-Presbyterianism  and  "  rampant " 
Prelacy  have  not  been  in  such  a  state  of  efferves- 
cence as  now  for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  rever- 
end historian  of  St.  Andrews  is  no  trimmer  between 
parties.  He  is  an  enthusiastic,  nay,  a  violent  and, 
in  our  humble  judgment,  bigoted  son  of  the  High 
Church,  with  aU  the  latest  improvements  compre- 
hended under  the  term  Puseyism,  Of  passive  obe- 
dienccy  if  not  the  **  Divine  Right  of  ELings,"  he  makes 
no  bones;  but  his  great  hobby  is  "Apostolical  suc- 
cession" and  "canonical  consecration."  He  is  the 
very  antipodes  of  a  half-and-half,  or  jitste-miiieu  ec- 
clesiastical historian :  so  he  will  be  either  heartily 
Bpproved  or  violently  denounced  by  men  of  opposite 
parties,  possessing  the  same  strong  prejudices  or 
-warmtii  of  passion  on  those  matten  about  which 
three-fourths  of  Scotland  are  at  present  more  than 
half  mad.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Lyon  had  been  less 
successful  in  finding  out  the  peccant  parts  of  the 
**  Scottish  Worthies,"  or  rather  that  there  had 
been  fewer  of  these  for  the  keen  or  distorted 
vision  of  High-Chureh  zealots  to  discover.  Mr. 
Lyon  anticipates  that  "some  will  think  that  I 
have  not  done  justice  to  the  Scottish  Reformera ; 
And  I  confess  that  a  close  examination  of  their 
character  has  rather  tended  to  lower  than  raise  my 
admiration  of  them."  And  this  is  not  surprising, 
since  Mr.  Lyon  thinks  they  had  no  right  to  assume 
the  difficult  and  responsible  office  of  reformers  at 
all ;  "  an  office,  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  few  of 
them  were  qusJified,  and  none  of  them  possessed 
either  divine  or  human  authority.  Their  ^zeal 
for  the  Lord '  against  the  Pope  seems  to  have  re- 
sembled that  of  Jehu  against  Ahab,  with  this  im- 
portant difference,  that  they  wanted  the  sovereign 
power  and  divine  commission  with  which  the 
Israelitish  reformer  was  invested  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  task."  This  may  be  considered  a 
sufficient  key  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Lyon 
has  written  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Reformation ; 
for  this,  every  good  History  of  St.  Andrews — ^the 
birth-plaoe  and  great  seat  or  head-quarters  of  the  Re- 

*  EpiBeopal,  MonjtftiCy  Acsdemic,  and  Civil ;  compririnff 
the  pnnciiMl  part  of  the  EcclesiMtical  History  of  Scotland, 
from  tho  earliest  age  till  the  present  time.  By  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Lyon,  M. A,  formerly  of  Trinity  Col^ge,  Camhridge,  and  now 
Presbyter  of  the  Episcopal  dhurch,  St  Andrews.  2  vols, 
livo,  with  Maps,  PUd,  «(«,    Gdinbvrsli:  William  Ti^t, 


formation — ^must  essentially  he.  And  his  principle 
also  affords  a  key  to  our  judgment  of  the  strain  of  the 
work.  Those  who  cannot  defend  the  errors,  and  rash- 
ness of  judgment,  and  blemishes  of  conduct  in  our 
greatChureh  reformers,  Knox  and  Melville,  and  their 
coadjutors  and  successors  in  their  noble  work,  are 
yet  led  to  judge  of  them  with  leniency  and  indulgence 
for  that  work's  sake ;  while  Mr.  Lyon  considen  the 
Reformation  evil  in  its  great  principle,  in  the 
manner  of  its  accomplishment,  and  also  from  the 
dubious  or  bad  motives  of  its  leaden,  lay  and  eccle- 
siastical.  ^It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  great 

revolutions  cannot  be  effected  by  gentle  showera  of 
rose-water,  instead  of  political  partisans  defiling 
their  hands  in  assailing  their  opponents  with  ken- 
nel puddle,  or  angry  ecclesiastics  burning  their  own 
fingers  in 

^  Spairging  about  the  brnmstane  cootie.** 
Such,  however,  is  human  infirmity ;  and  we  must 
take  the  evil  with  the  good,  the  acrid  husk  with 
the  succulent  kernel.  But  if  Mr.  Lyon  objects  to 
Presbyterianism  he  professes  to  be  in  full  charity 
with  Pre^yterians.  We  wish  the  different  divisions 
of  that  distracted  body  could  honestly  say  as  much 
at  present  for  themselves. 

But  our  brief  space  had  better  be  devoted  to  stat- 
ing what  readen  will  find  in  Mr.  Lyon's  work  than 
criticising  the  principle  on  which  it  is  composed  ; 
which  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  passage 
quoted  above,  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the 
author,  instead  of  temporizing  or  beating  about  the 
bush,  glories  in  the  character,  and  almost  in  the 
novel  name  of  Paseyite. 

The  work  opens  with  a  description  of  the  ancient 
but  decayed  city  of  St.  Andrews,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  of  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants 
in  past  and  present  times ;  together  with  the  requisite 
topographical  and  statbtical  information.  Another 
curious  chapter  presents  us  with  the  traditional  ori- 
gin, and  early  or  antiquarian  history,  of  the  town. 

What  must  be  considered  the  proper  business  of 
the  book,  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  St.  Andrews, 
which  is  certainly  that  of  allScotland  during  many 
centuries,  opens  with  an  account  of  the  Culdees. 
This,  though,  like  every  section  of  the  work,  written 
with  the  avowed  bias  of  the  author,  forms  an  in- 
teresting record.  But  all  Uns  may  be  regarded  as 
mere  introductory  matter,  as  clearing  the  ground 
and  raising  the  scaffolding  for  M«  Lives  <md  Ttmes 
of  the  Bishops  of  St.  Andrew^  from  the  bepimUnff  of 
the  thirteenth  century  until  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  the  triumphant  reSstablishment  of  Presby- 
terianism in  Scotland.    It  may  be  presumed  that 
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this  long,  andy  towaids  the  ctose,  moet  agitating  and 
fltining  period,  embraces  much  cnrioos  historical 
Blatter.    And  in  detailing  erents  even  the  Tioknt 
prejadices  of  the  writer  gire  a  certain  piqnancy  to 
his  narratlye.    His  animated  defence  of  the  most 
unpopular  of  the  Prelates  is  almost  as  amusing  as 
many  passages  in  that  kindred  book,  Mr.  Napier's 
^  Times  of  Montrose."  It  must  tickle  the  temperate 
Presbyterian  to  see  an  evidently  sincere  and  earnest 
jnan  pronounce  such  strange  judgments  on  char- 
acters and  events,  go  so  far  out  of  his  way  to  attack, 
and  so  passionately  maintain  his  points;  while  those 
who  entertain  similar  opinions — and  ultra-Episco- 
pacy is  in  the  ascendant  in  Scotland — will  warmly 
aympathiae  in  the  wildest  displays  of  what  they  must 
consider  an  honest  enthusiasm.    Another  section  of 
Presbyterians  arelikely  to  attack  the  booktoothand 
nail ;  though  we  dare  say  they  will  no^  even  in  these 
limes,  decree  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  conunon  hangman. 
The  Histoiy  of  St.  Andrews  is  briefly  carried 
down  to  the  present  day  by  a  chronicle  of  the  most 
important  events  which  have  happened  since  the 
Revolution ;  and  there  is  a  tolerably  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  the  University,  and 
those  other  educational  institutionB  which  form 
the  principal  features  of  the  modem  city.  A  copious 
Appendix  contuns  several  vexy  curious  original 
documents)  consisting  of  Papal  Bulls,  charters,  col- 
Iflfe  statatesfor  regulating  discipline,  &c.,  &C.,  with 
a  copy  of  the  Register  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrew!^ 
recently  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club,  the  con- 
teats  d  which  Mr.  Lyon  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
Hrxange  chronologically.  Extracts  from  the  private 
account^book  of  Archbishop  Sharp  form  a  curious 
piece  of  economical  statistics,  and  illustrate  the  man- 
nan  of  the  age.    The  charities  and  the  largesses  to 
servants,  or  drini  mont^,  authorized  in  the  Arch- 
bishop's establishment,  appear  to  have  been  upon  a 
i^ry  liberal  scale^  considering  the  general  poverty 
of  the  country.    But  the  donor  was  the  wealthy 
Primate ;  and  the  recipients  the  servants  of  his 
noble  hostS}  or  personal  friends.    The  only  liter- 
ary ^wtlqy  which  his  Grace  seems  to  have  made 
for  himself  is  "  for  Ovid's  works,  in  one  v<5lume, 
^9^''-*Scots  money,  be  it  understood, — and  ill,  8s. 
of  the  same  currency  for  a  Hebrew  Grammar  and 
Psalm  Book.    There  are  some  books  for  the  use  of 
his  family,  as  **  a  Virgall  for  the  use  of  William 
Sharp,  and  for  glasping  it,  16  shillings"  Scots.    On 
the  day  of  Maiigaret  Sharp's  christening  a  quart  of 
some  rare  kind  of  wine  cost  £2  Scots ;  ^*  a  veale  " 
or  calfy  £9 ;  a  sheep,  £2 ;  '^  a  pair  of  muirfoulisy 
10  shillings,"  all  Scots  money.    It  may  be  proper 
to  inform  Scottish  and  English  scholars,  that  12 
shillings  Scots  made  but  one  English  shilling,  and  12 
of  the  Scotch  pounds  a  pound  sterling.    We  should 
have  fancied  such  information  supei^uous,  save  for 
that  kte  pathetic  letter  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
im  whioh  he  bewails  his  own  plight  as  having  been 
filteea  years  at  school  and  college^  and  knowing' 
eomething  of  Latin  and  Greek,  though  still  unable 
ta  wnte  a  hand  that  oan  be  read,  or  do  a  sum  in 
Mmple  addition  i     What  a  brief  and  beautiful 
cemmeotaiy  on  the  system  of  Eton  and  Harrow, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  perhaps— -until  Bell's 
Sokool  waaorgaiiiaed«H)f  St.  Andrews  University, 


We  propose  to  return  to  the  subject  of  St.  An* 
drews  more  at  laige^  as  one  peculiariy  inteiestiD|r 
to  all  Scotsmen^  and  may,  meanwhile^  rvry  safely 
eoafide  the  ceoiurs  of  Mr.  Lyon's  anti-Pteabytcnan 
prejadices  to  the  many  eempetemt  and  inoempcteBt 
handa  both  alike  prompt  for  the  duty.  It  aaay  alse 
be  mors  instructive  to  general  readers  at  this  pafw 
tionlar  crisis,  when  the  new  Seeeasion  has  so  many 
points  of  Church  govenmientand  discipline  to  settle, 
to  see  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  first  reformeis 
upon  somejof  them ;  and  first,  of  Ordinaiionf  which 
in  Mr.  Lyon's  eyes  seems  to  be  the  first,  if  not  the  sole 
essential  qualification  of  a  minister,  and  one  want- 
ing which,  although  he  speak  with  the  tongueof  men 
and  angels,  he  is  unfit  for  the  sacred  office.  What 
makes  the  matter  worse,  neither  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  nor  any  of  her  numerous  offshoots  have 
the  power  of  conferring  what  he  considers  true 
ordination*  A  Presbyterian  minister  in  London 
has  been  attempting,  it  would  appear,  to  bring  in 
some  of  our  ancient  worthies,  or  Knox  and  Melvilk, 
at  least)  for  a  share  of  the  true  Apostolic  succession, 
and  for  immaculate  ordination;  which,  having 
received  themselves,  they  legitimately  impartwl  to 
their  successors*  But  Mr.  Lyon  derides  and  repu- 
diates this  claim  of  inheritance ;  and  so^  we  daresay, 
would  John  Knox  have  done : 

OKDIKATlOlf  AMONG  THS  aSPORllEBS. 

John  Knox,  in  his  First  Book  of  Di8ci]iliiie^  wcat  se 
&r  as  to  abolish  the  torn  of  erdinatioB  aitocetlwr  as  a 
lueUss  eeremony  i  nor  was  it  remined  by  his  sueeenon 
till  seyend  years  after  his  death.  His  words  are,  '  Or- 
dinary vocation  conaisteth  in  election,  examination,  and 
admission.  Other  ceremonies  than  the  pnbUo  apprefaa- 
tion  of  the  people,  aad  declaration  of  the  chief  mautcr, 
[who  is  the  chief  minister !]  that  the  person  there  pre- 
ferred is  appointed  to  serre  the  dliarch,  we  cannot  ap- 
prove ;  for  albeit  the  apostles  used  imposition  of  banXa, 
yet  seeing  the  miracle  is  ceased,  the  ufing  of  the  cere- 
mony we  Jndge  not  necessary."  I  shall  not  stop  to  point 
oat  the  astonishing  misconception  of  the  constitatmi  and 
peipetnity  of  the  CSiristian  ohoroh  which  these  words  de- 
note  AtaSynodofFife,inl5Sr,the 

following  question  and  answer  are  recorded  : — ^  Q,  Jm 
he  a  lawAil  pastor  who  wanteth  imposition  of  faa&dt ! 
A,  Imposition,  or  laying  on  of  hands,  is  not  essential 
or  necesmy,  bat  ceremonial  and  iadifferent,  in  adaus- 
sioB  of  a  pastor.'*  This  decision,  it  most  be  allowed,  was 
in  perfect  keeping  with  all  their  other  proceedings. 

Knox  is  accused,  of  what  some  will  consider  the 

great  merit,  of  having  had  no  steady  principle  of 

church  polity ;  shaping  his  course  by  circumstances. 

Some  <^our  early  Reformers  carried^their  ideas  of 

Christian  parity  quite  as  far  as  the  Quakers  do. 

Patrick  Hamilton,  the  first  martyr  of  the  Reform 

mation,  held,  that  every  man  and  woman  b  a 

priest ;  a  precedent  which  should  not  be  foigotten 

by  the  Free  Church,  when  settling  the  question  of 

female  rights*     Mr.  Lyon  deals  some  shrewd  hits 

on  the  difference  between  the  theory  and  practice  of 

the  Reformers  in  this  question  of  Christian  pari^* 

The  account  of  one  affiedr,  in  which  Melville  carried 

matters  with  a  very  high  hand,  and  attempted  to 

quash  a  majority  against  the  side  which  he  favoured, 

by  insisting,  that  his  party's  votes^  though  fower  in 

number,  were  more  iref^A^',*— tiiose,  perliaps,  of 

more  "  prayerful  men"  1-— is  thus  condaded  ia  the 

words  of  Spotswood— » 

**  That  of  all  mcPj  none  could  worse  eadate|Niri/5«  and 
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loTdd  more  to  Mmmaikdi  than  they  who  had  introdaoed 
U  into  the  charoh  r' 

Another  of  the  telling  hits  at  iheoretiealjparf^ 
is  thus  bestowed-^ 

One  Sunday  in  this  year,  [1^97,]  the  king  went  to  the 
parish  ohnrch  of  St.  Andrews,  to  hear  a  sermon  from  Mr. 
Robert  Wallace.  In  the  coarse  of  it,  the  preacher  ad- 
vanced something  which  clashed  with  the  king's  senti- 
ments on  a  point  then  at  issne  between  him  and  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers.  The  king  rose  and  contradicted  the 
preacher  before  the  whole  audience.  Andrew  Melrille, 
Who  waa  present^  got  tip  in  hie  torn,  defonded  Wallaee, 
and  sharply  reprimanded  James  for  hie  unseasonable  in- 
terference, **  threatening  Mm  and  his  counsellors  with 
fearful  judgments,  if  they  repented  not."  Soon  after  this, 
a  slight  earthquake  occurred  in  the  West  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  James  MelTille  in  his  Diary,  where  he  tells 
the  aboTO  story,  (p.  274,)  gnrely  ascribes  the  earthquake 
to  God's  displeasure  agakust  the  king  for  intermptiiig  the 
disoonrse  of  his  serrant  Mr.  Wallace,  which  he  compares 
to  Uoak's  lnying  hold  of  the  ark  of  God  !  This  was  a 
strange  opinion  in  one  who  had  called  the  distinction  be- 
twven  the  olergy  and  laity,  **  the  pride  of  papistry,  and 
airroganoy  of  the  sharelings."  Aooording  to  his  own  prin- 
tiples,  the  king  had  as  good  »  right  to  lay  hold  of  the  ari: 
of  God,  as  Mr.  Wallaoe. 

Many  readorfl  will  imagine  that  Freebyteries  are 
as  old  as  Fresbyterianism,  or  even  as  the  New 
Testament.  They  were,  according  to  Mr.  Lyon, 
altogether  an  afterthought. 

ORIOtK  OV  PRBSBTTBIUBS* 

Douglas  [of  St.  Andrews]  was  guilty  ef  some  ecelesl- 
asMoal  Irreguluitles  and  remissness  of  discipline,  and 
no^eeted  to  preaoh  as  often  as  the  Ctoneral  Assembly 
thought  he  shoilld  hare  done  \  ^  so  that,  through  his 
lliult,  the  exerHie  of  St.  Andrews  was  like  to  decay.'' 
This  ^  exercise  "  was  a  periodical  meeting  of  the  minis- 
tors  and  elden  of  a  giren  district,  for  the  infliction  of 
dlselpllne  on  delinquents  ;  and  out  of  these  meetings  are 
Mpposed  to  hare  arisen  the  presbyteries,  which  were  as 
yet  ttBknown  In  Scotland. 

OftlOIN  OF  FAST  DATS. 

The  next  year,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act 
(n  these  words : — ^  And  because  scholars  and  students 
gire  great  scandal  and  offence  In  keeping  of  Yule  and 
other  superstitious  days,  it  Is  unanimously  concluded, 
and  hereby  ordered,  that  they,  being  found  guilty,  shall 
be  teterdy 'efuutUfd  therefor,  by  their  masters,  &c." 
In  the  Records  of  the  Svnod  of  Fife, "  obstinate  persons 
refusing  to  work  on  Yufe  day,"  are  ranked  with  ^drink- 
ers and  swearers,"  and  commanded  to  be  censured 
accordingly.  Easter  day  was  required  to  be  observed 
as  a  rigid  fcutj  at  Aberdeen,  by  Andrew  Cant  and  his 
coadjutors,  who  even  sent  elders  to  search  the  private 
houses  to  see  that  no  meat  was  cooked.  And  about  the 
same  time  was  introduced  the  practice  of  administering 
the  Lord's  Supper,  with  long  wcck-day  preparatory 
"  preachings,**  and  assistance  from  neighbouring  minis- 
ters, to  the  neglect,  very  often,  of  their  own  parishes. 
The  object  seems  to  hare  been,  to  depart  as  widely  as 
possible,  in  everything,  from  the  practice  of  the  C3iurch 
Catholic  for  the  first  fifteen  centuries  of  its  existence. 

LAT  PBEACHINO. 

Lay  preaching,  whateyer  course  the  Free  Church 
ia4y  adopt,  was  not  only  allowed  hnt  recognised  and 
encouraged  by  the  early  Scottish  Reformers,  who  laid 
down,  ''That  at  the  public  meetings  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  any  qualified  person  to  interpret  Scripture. 
Of  wlii<^  notioO)  Mr.  Lyon  remarks^- 

This  notWn,  of  the  priestly  functions  being  performed 
hf  aay  eae  who,  in  his  own  opinion,  or  that  of  others, 
mri|^  be  qaaltted  Ibr  the  work,  was  rirtually  aboUsfalAg 
the  order  of  the  priesthood  ;  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
«enfiMlM|hnregnlarity,and  perpetual  change  which  after- 
wasds  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  indeed  still  prevails,  on 
ibis  most  important  subject. 

Mr,  LyoB  does  kowsyer,  admit  ttmt  his  own 


party  were  sometimes  in  the  wrong.    Of  one  stage 
of  the  Reformation,  he  remarks— 

Meantime,  the  reformers,  who  had  assumed  the  title 
of  "  The  Congregation  of  Christ,''  (most  of  whom  shared 
largely  in  the  plunder  of  the  church  after  the  Reforma- 
tion,) were  carrying  things  with  a  high  hand,  declaring 
themselves  to  be  the  only  true  Church  of  God,  and  de- 
nouncing their  opponents  as  **  the  antichristian  members 
of  Satan,"  ''the  pestilent  prelates  and  their  shavelings," 
and  openly  avowing  that,  in  seeking  their  end.  they 
Would  employ  the  cooperation  of  government  wnen  it 
could  be  obtained,  but  that  they  would  utterly  disregard 
its  ii^unctions,  and  even  act  in  defiance  of  it,  whenever 
it  opposed  what  they  maintained  to  be  the  cause  of  truth. 
......    But,  in  the  times  we  are  reviewing, 

errors  were  committed  on  all  sides,  and  both  parties 
seemed  ordained  by  Providence  to  punish  each  other  for 
their  sins.  ^  Protestants  broke  through  all  restraints  of 
honour,  when  they  were  securing  liberty  and  reforma- 
tion ;  and  papists  equally  challenged  a  dispensation 
from  the  shackles  of  morality,  when  securing  religion 
and  the  church.  And  so,  knavery,  Protestant  and 
Popish,  was  licensed  to  walk  the  round  of  Christendom." 
The  primate  now  resorted  to  a  very  cruel  and  impolitic 
method  of  restraining  the  new  opinions.  He  caused 
Walter  Mill,  an  aged  priest,  to  be  tried  and  burnt  at 
St.  Andrews  for  having  adopted  them.  This  was  in 
1558  ;  and  the  very  next  year,  the  cathedral  and  monas- 
teries were  destroyed  by  the  populace,  a  proof  that  this 
sanguinary  measure  defeated  Its  own  object. 

**  Th€  dinging  down  o/the  CathedraUT  is,  howeyer, 
too  good  an  occasion  for  deserred  censure  to  be 
slipt  by  onr  author;  and  it  is  eloquently  expatiated 
upon.  There  is  force  of  painting  in  the  account 
given  of  the  general  devastation,  which  Mr.  Lyon 
compares  to  Uie  atrocities  of  the  French  Jacobins; 
and  a  little  warmth  may  be  forgiyen  in  the  histo- 
rian of  a  town  which  suffered  such  lamentable  di- 
lapidation as  St.  Andrews^  and  who  is,  moreover, 
one  of  the  successors  of  the  ^'  rooks"  whose  nests 
were  so  recklessly  pulled  down. 

We  have  no  details  of  the  destruction  of  the  religions 
buildings  of  St.  Andrews  beyond  what  I  have  related  ; 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  ascertain.  In  particular,  Ao#  long 
the  cathedral  took  to  be  reduced  to  its  present  state, — 
whether  it  were  the  work  of  days  or  or  years.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that,  the  very 
next  year,  [1559,]  the  Protestant  leaders,  in  order  to 
testify  their  approbation  of  such  outrages,  and  to  finish 
systematically  what  may  have  commenced  accidentally, 
passed  an  act  of  their  own  for  "  demolishing  cloystera 
and  abbey  churches,  such  as  were  not  yet  pulled  down  ;'* 
or,  as  Knox  in  his  ^History"  expresses  it,  that  ^all 
places  and  monumentis  of  idolatrie  should  be  destroyed.*' 
Then,  in  all  probability,  the  cathedral  would  be  reduced 

nearly  to  the  state  in  which  we  now  see  it 

The  above-mentioned  order  for  the  demolition  of  the 
remaining  ^  monumentis  of  idolatrie  "  was  intrusted  to 
the  most  zealous  of  the  reforming  peers,  viz.,  the  Earls 
of  Argyle,  Arran,  and  Glencaim  in  the  west  and  south, 
and  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews  in  the  north.  "  Where- 
upon," says  Spotswood,  '  ensued  a  pitifUl  vastation  of 
churches  and  church  buildings,  throughout  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  for  every  one  made  bold  to  put  to  his  hands ; 
the  meaner  sort  imitating  the  example  of  the  greater. 
No  diiference  was  made  ;  but  all  churches  either  defkced 
or  pulled  to  the  ground.  The  holy  vessels  and  whatso- 
ever else  they  could  make  gain  of,  as  timber,  lead,  and 
bells,  were  put  to  sale."  The  very  sepulchres  of  the 
dead  were  not  spared  ;  not  even  those  of  our  kings  and 
queens  at  lona,  Dunfermline,  Scone,  Melrose,  Arbroath, 
and  Holyrood  ;  so  that  there  was  not  one  left  entire  in 
Scotland.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  numerous  libraries 
and  MSS.  belonging  to  the  religious  houses  were,  for  the 
most  part,  burnt.  Charters  were  destroyed  by  those 
who  had  seized  on  the  temporalities  of  benefices,  in  the 
hope  of  their  being  more  sectire  in  the  possession  of  whit 
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tliey  well  knew  had  been  bequeathed  for  fkr  different 
purposes  ;  and  thus  ft  large  proportion  of  the  bulls  of 
popes,  charters  of  kings,  noblemen,  and  prelates  ;  acts 
of  national  and  diocesan  councils,  ancient  histories, 
registers,  and  chronicles,  were  swept  away  in  one 
general  destruction.  A  certain  number  of  these,  indeed, 
were  saved,  and  carried  over  to  France,  where  they 
were  deposited  in  the  Scots  College  at  Paris.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  many  of  them  experienced  the  same 
fate  from  the  French  Jacobins  in  1790  which  the  first 
had  experienced  flrom  the  Scotch  fanatics  in  1560,— so 
apt  are  extremes  to  meet,  and  the  same  atrocities  to  be 
committed  by  men  holding  diametrically  opposite  prin- 
ciples ! 

KNOX's  FIRST  IDE.1S  OF  CHUBCH  POUTY. 

It  was  Knox's  wish  to  appoint  over  the  Proieslani 
functionaries,  twelve  superintendants  with  one  thousand 
marks  each,  and  a  proportionate  salary  to  the  inferior 
ministers  ;  but  this  was  thought  too  expensive  an  estab- 
lishment by  those  who  had  got  the  church  revenues  into 
their  hands,  and  were  unwilling  to  part  with  them. 
The  Reformer  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  five  superintendants  at  reduced  incomes ;  the  dis- 
trict of  Fife  and  Stratheam  being  assigned  to  Wynram, 
and  Knox  himself  acting  as  overseer  of  the  whole,  though 
without  any  official  authority  or  distinguishing  title. 
These  appointments  on  the  part  of  the  refbrmers,  what- 
ever might  be  the  defects  inherent  in  them,  sufficiently 
prove  that  they  were  no  friends  to  that  system  of  parity 
which  tlieir  successors  adopted ;  for  to  these  superinten- 
dants, as  much,  and  in  some  respects  more,  power  was 
assigned  over  the  inferior  ministers  than  the  bishops 
themselves  exercised,  under  either  the  Papal  or  Episco- 
pal systems,  vrith  the  single  but  very  important  exception 
of  ordination,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
abolished  altogether.  Yet  so  true  was  Knox  to  his 
principle,  that  ^  the  people  "  are  the  source  of  all  power, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  that  not  only  did  he  give 
the  General  Assembly  control  over  the  superintendants, 
but  even  the  elders  of  their  own  parish  churches  (for 
each  was  obliged  to  have  a  parish  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties)  were  authorized  to  call  them  to  account, 
and  censure  them,  whenever  they  saw,  or  thought  they 
saw,  reason  for  doing  so  !  Such  an  incongmous  system 
as  this,  did  not,  and  could  not  last 

The  leaders  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
being  determined  to  depart  as  widely  as  possible  from 
the  practice  of  the  Church  Catholic  for  the  preceding 
fifteen  hundred  years,  appointed  a  new  set  of  function- 
aries for  its  government.  ''Ministers,  exhorters,  and 
readers,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  nominated  by  Knox, 
as  the  fittest  persons  he  was  able  to  select  for  supplying 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  ;  but  these  two  last 
were  now  set  aside,  and  declared  to  be  ''no  ordinary 
officers  in  the  Kirk  of  God;"  and  in  place  of  the 
Knoxian  priesthood,  these /our  orders  were  substituted : 
first,  the  paitor  whose  business  it  was  to  preach  and 
dispense  the  sacraments,  marry,  and  superintend  the 
congregation  generally  ;  second,  the  doctor,  who  was  to 
explain  texts  of  Scripture,  but  not  to  apply  them  ;  third, 
the  preii>yter  or  elder,  who  was  to  assist  pastors  in  their 
ministerial  duties  ;  and  fourth,  the  deacon,  who  was  to 
have  charge  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  congregation. 
And  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  more  fiuctuations,  of 
which  there  had  already  been  too  many,  it  was  deoUu^d 
that  these  four  offices  ^  ought  to  continue  perpetually  in 
the  Church,  as  necttaary  for  the  government  and  polity 
of  the  same  ;  and  no  more  offices  ought  to  be  received 
or  suffered  in  the  true  Church  of  God,  established  by 
Ilis  word."  They  little  foresaw  that,  within  fourteen 
•short  years  from  this  time,  this  "  perpetual  and  neces- 
sary "  polity  wonld  be  set  aside  ;  and  that,  even  when 
Presbyterianism  came  to  be  a  second  time  established 
by  law,  two  of  the  above  orders  would  be  dropped  as 
superfluous — so  changeable  and  unsettled  do  men  be- 
come when  once  they  depart  from  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  primitive  ages  I 

The  "imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  eldership,"  was 
now  also  admitted  for  the  first  time  since  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  it  is  easy  to  wnceive;  that  they  who  had  never 


themRelves  reeeived  any  ordinaiion,  conld  not  be  in  a 
very  fit  state  to  impart  it ;  even  admitting  that  (r«/ 
presbyters  had  been  competent  to  ordain,  which  they 
were  not,  and  still  less  were  nominal  ones.  Indeed,  it  is 
surprising  that  they  consented  to  adopt  the  empty  form, 
considering  their  well-known  sentiments  on  the  subject 
But  this  was  said  to  be  done  to  please  the  kug,  wbB 
conceived  that  this  mode  of  inducting  ministen  into 
their  charges  would  give  additional  solemnity  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

It  13  indeed  surprising  that  so  many  "empty 
forma"  should  either  be  created  or  pertinaciously 

clung  to  by  all  new  sects, As  a  spedmen  of 

Mr.  Lyon's  narrative  style,  we  select  two  passages, 
which  have  besides  an  intrinsic  interest  The  first 
he  designates  as  the  persecution  of  the  Tukkan 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Adamson. 

James  Melville  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Synod  which  met  at  St.  Andrews  in  the  mm^ 
of  April,  and  of  which  James  Wilkie,  principal  of  St 
Leonard's  college,  was  president.  "  The  axchbidiop  sat 
by,"  says  Melville  in  his  Diary,  ^with  a  great  pontiilear 
lity  and  big  eonntenaace."  He  then  prooeeds  to  say 
how  ably  "he  refhted  the  human  and  derUitk  bishoprie," 
and  demonstrated  the  general  doctrine  that  the  ambitioa 
of  the  chief  rulers  in  the  Kirk  had  ever  brought  into  it 
all  kinds  of  corruptions  ;  "  and  lastly,"  he  says, "  coming 
in  particular  to  our  own  Kirk  of.  Scotland,  I  tamed  to 
the  bishop,  sitting  at  my  elbow,  and  directing  my  speech 
to  him  personally,  I  recounted  to  him  shortly  his  life, 
actions,  and  proceedings  against  the  Kirk  ;  taking  the 
assembly  to  witness,  and  his  own  conseienoe  before  God, 
if  he  was  not  an  evident  proof  and  example  of  that  doc- 
trine ;  whom,  being  a  minister  of  the  Kirk,  the  diagoi 
had  so  stung  with  tiie  poison  and  venom  of  avarice  and 
ambition,  that,  swelling  exorbitantly  oat  of  measure,  ke 
threatened  the  wreck  and  destruction  of  the  whole 
body,  if  he  were  not  timeously  and  oourageously  cot  oft 
This  particular  being  oonfirmed  and  eleand,  exhortation 
was  directed  to  the  assembly  to  play  the  chinigeoa,far 
preserving  of  the  body,  seeing  idl  meana  of  amendinent 
had  been  long  since  used  upon  that  most  compt  and 
monstrous  member  ;  and  this  was  done  with  soch  power 
of  the  Spirit  and  force  of  utterance  aa  it  pleased  God 
to  furnish  for  the  work  he  had  in  hand."  What  are 
we  to  think  of  men  who  can  ascribe  their  own  vindictire 
humour  and  sectarian  partisanship  to  a  divine  inflnence ! 
According  to  this  writer's  testimony,  the  unh^py  bishop 
after  the  foregoing  rebuke  was  "  so  dashed  and  strack 
with  terror,  that  he  could  scarcely  sit,  and  still  lees 
stand  upon  his  feet."  But  not  to  dwell  open  these 
details,  let  it  be  sufiicient  to  say,  that  Adanson  it 
first  refiised  to  answer  to  the  above  accusations,  alleg- 
ing it  was  rather  his  prerogative  to  judge  liis  accusers 
than  theirs  to  judge  him.  But  after  being  repeatedly 
summoned,  he  gave  in  objections  to  their  proeednre 
and,  at  the  same  time,  answers  to  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  He  objected,  among  other  things,  that  the 
two  Melvilles,  and  the  Master  of  Lindsay  who  was  their 
coadjutor,  were  his  personal  enemies,and  ought  not, there- 
fore, to  be  permitted  to  sit  as  his  judges  ;  but  the  Synod 
allowed  them  to  retain  their  seats,  a^r  they  had  desr- 
ed  themselves  of  malice  in  the  customary  way.  Tlis 
brought  on  an  altercation  between  James  Melville  aad 
the  archbishop,  in  the  course  of  which  the  fbnaer  called 
the  latter  an  ui^clean  beast,  a  monster,  a  liar,  and  a  blas- 
phemer, and,  among  other  opprobrious  epithets, "  sa 
asserter  of  liberty  of  conscience."  A  majority  of  two 
only  voted  for  the  archbishop's  excommunication,  which 
made  the  Moderator  ashamed  to  prononaee  it ;  "  where- 
upon," says  Spotswood, "  a  young  fellow  of  the  name  of 
Hunter,  after  a  number  of  memt^rs  had  began  to  leave 
the  house,  willed  them  to  stay,  professing  that  he  was 
wkmed  by  the  Smrit  to  pronounce  the  sentenee  :  and  so, 
ascending  the  chair,  he  read  the  same  out  of  the  book,  a 
few  only  remaining  as  witnesses."  This  oondiMt  ob  tlit 
part  of  the  Synod,  even  Dr.  M'Crie  admits,  was  'preci- 
pitate and  irregular." 

This  warning  o/tke  S^nt^  this  dimt  9r  iospM 
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knowloJge  of  the  mind  of  Ch-ist,  did  not  perish 
with  the  "young  fellow  named  Hunter."  It  lias 
been  one  of  the  most  potent  weapons,  and  at  Ihe 
same  time  one  of  the  moat  disgusting  and  pre- 
sumptuous of  the  many  assumptions  of  some  per- 
sons of  our  own  time. — But  there  were  more  toamr 
ings  of  the  Spirit :  for  next  day, 

**  A  person  of  the  name  of  Cunningham  came  to  church 
daring  divine  serrice,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  arch- 
biahop's  seryants,  and,  ascending  the  reader's  desk,  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  excommunication  against  Mr.  Mel- 
ville himself,  and  others  of  the  ministers  of  Fife  who  had 
been  most  violent  in  the  cause."  Such  vrere  the  disgrace- 
ful proceedings  which  arose  out  of  this  false  position  in 
which  the  kirk  had  placed  itself,  by  the  novel  and  un- 
cauonical  nature  of  its  constitution,  and  the  insubordi- 
nate behaviour  of  its  ministers.  It  is  right  to  add,  that 
the  General  Assembly  afterwards  absolved  Adamson 
from  his  excommunication  ;  but  under  a  protest  from 
Andrew  Melville  and  the  above-mentioned  Hunter,  who 
allowed  their  vindictive  feelings  so  far  to  get  the  better 
of  them  as  to  declare,  that  "  they  still  held  him  as  one 
justly  delivered  to  Satan,  notwithstanding  his  absolu- 
tion." 

JENNT  GEDOBS. 

Our  next  extract  relates  to  a  person,  who,  what- 
ever Mr.  Garment  or  Mr.  Macalister  may  think  of  Dr. 
BuiTts*  heresy,  did  prove  that  a  woman  may  have 
a  voice  in  the  Church,  and  that  to  some  purpose. 

The  royal  proclamation  directed  that  the  new  Liturgy 
should  be  used  in  all  the  churches  of  Edinburgh  on  Easter 
day,  1637  ;  but  owing  to  some  unforeseen  delay,  this  was 
not  carried  into  effect  till  the  23d  of  July  following. 
Meanwhile,  the  leaders  of  the  puritanical  democracy  had 
been  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  throw  obstacles  In  the 
way  of  its  reception  ;  and  concerted  their  measures  so 
skilfully,  that  success  was  almost  certain  to  attend  them. 
Messrs.  Henderson,  Dickson,  and  Cant,  Lord  Balmerino, 
Sir  Thomas  Hope,  and  Johnston  of  Warriston,  held  a 
private  meeting  in  Edinburgh  with  ^  certain  matrons  and 
serving  women."    These  last  were  instructed  to  "  give 
the  first  affiH>nt  to  the  book,  and  were  assured  that  men 
would  afterwards  take  the  business  out  of  their  hands." 
Having  thus  laid  the  train,  they  withdrew  to  a  conve- 
nient distance  to  await  the  explosion.    When  the  Sun- 
day came,  and  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh  had  proceeded 
but  a  few  minutes  with  the  service,  he  was  suddenly 
sainted  by  the  "  matrons  and  serving  women  "  with  such 
indecent  and  abusive  epithets  as  **  ye  devil's  gett !" 
[child],  and  "  ane  of  a  witch's  breeding."    After  nume- 
rous expressions  of  this  kind  had  been  poured  forth,  a 
woman  named  Janet  Geddes,  hearing  the  dean  announce 
the  Collect  for  the  day,  exclaimed, "  Deil  colic  the  wame 
[belly]  o*  ye  !"  and  aimed  at  his  head  the  small  move- 
able folding-stool  on  which  she  had  been  sitting.    A 
young  man  happening  to  respond  the  "  Amen  "  somewhat 
audibly  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  prayers:  a  "  matron" 
who  sat  near  him,  turned  quickly  round,  and,  after  heat- 
ing both  his  cheeks  with  the  weight  of  her  hands,  thus 
shot  forth  the  thunderbolt  of  her  passion:  "  False  thief  1 
is  there  nae  ither  part  of  the  kirk  to  sing  your  mass  in, 
but  ye  maun  sing  it  at  my  lug  % "  [ear].    In  the  midst  of 
this  tumult,Dr.  Lindsay,  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh, mount- 
ed the  pulpit,  and  tried  to  recall  the  unruly  mob  to  a 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  holy  place  in  which  they 
were  assembled ;  but  his  efforts  were  fruitless.    The 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  his  capacity  both  of  pri- 
mate and  chancellor,  then  rose  up  in  his  gallery,  and 
attempted  to  address  the  people,  but  with  as  little  suc- 
cess.   At  length  the  magistrates  interfered,  and  eventu- 
ally succeeded  in  clearing  the  cathedral  of  the  rioters. 
But  when  the  doors  were  closed,  and  the  service  had 
once  more  commenced,  they  attacked  the  windows  with 
stones,  and  kept  up  such  a  loud  and  incessant  howl 
around  the  walls,  as  effectually  interrupted  the  devotions 
of  the  worshippers.    After  the  service  was  over,  the 
bishop  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  reaching  his  home  in 
safety;  and  could  not  have  done  so  but  tb»t  a  noblema^ 


gave  him  shelter  in  hi.<;  caniage.  A  woman  who  was 
near  him  exclaimed  '*  Fy,  if  I  could  get  the  thrapple 
[windpipe]  out  of  Ixim ;"  to  whom  another  responded^ 
'*  Though  ye  got  your  desire,  perchance  anither  waur 
nor  him  micht  come  in  his  room  ;"  on  which  ther  first  re« 
joined, ''  Na,  na ;  after  Cardinal  Beaton  was  sftcH<,  there 
never  was  anither  cardinal  in  Scotland  sinsyne  [since]  ; 
and  if  that  false  Judas  were  now  stickit,  scarce  ony  ane 
durst  hazard  t5  come  after  him."  Singuhur  as  it  may 
seem,  the  contemporary  but  anonymous  relater  of  these 
anecdotes  tells  them  to  the  women's  praise^  and  tiius 
winds  up  his  narrative  : — *^  These  speeches,  I  persuade 
myself,  proceeded  not  from  any  particular  revenge  or  in- 
veterate malice  which  could  be  conceived  against  the 
bishop's  person,  hut  only  from  a  zeal  to  God's  (J[ory  vkerc' 
teith  thdr  heart  teat  burnt  up."  The  character  of  these 
women  was,  no  doubt,  worthy  of  their  cause ;  nor  is  other 
comment  on  their  behaviour  necessary,  except  what  is 
expressed  by  Baillie  himself,  who,  though  their  general 
vindicator,  is  honest  enough  at  times  to  speak  out  his 
mind  : — "  I  think,"  he  says,  ^  our  people  were  possessed 
with  a  bloody  detUffai  above  anything  I  could  have  ima- 
gined ^ough  the  mass  in  Latin  could  have  been  pre- 
sented." 

THE  NATIONAL  COVENANT. 

As  there  are  at  present  whispers  of  the  renewal 
if  not  of  this,  then  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, the  following  passage  may  interest  some  of 
our  readers : — 

The  same  object  they  farther  promoted  by  means  of  a 
National  Covenant  which  they  caused  to  be  drawn  up, 
by  which  they  bound  the  subscribers,  by  the  most  so- 
lemn obligation  of  religion,  to  persevere  at  all  hazards 
in  the  cause  they  had  undertaken.  I  shall  not  describe 
the  nature  of  this  bond,  farther  than  by  quoting  the  re* 
mark  of  Dr  Cook,  the  most  candid  of  the  Presbyterian 
historians,  who  says  of  it  that,  ^  it  places  beyond  a  doubt 
the  determination  of  those  by  whom  it  was  framed,  to 
defy  even  the  king  himself,  in  attaining  the  object  which 
it  was  meant  to  serve."  Yet,  such  was  the  excited  state 
of  the  country  at  the  time,  that  it  met  with  a  reception 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  supporters  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  they  did  not  scruple  to  ascribe  to  ^  a 
remarkable  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Nearly  every 
nobleman  in  Scotland  signed  it ;  and  the  civil  authorities 
in  most  of  the  great  towns  submitted  to  its  reqniieftents. 
Many,  indeed  most,  of  the  clergy  in  the  rural  parishes 
and  in  the  universities  objected  to  it ;  but  their  objee- 
tions  were  silenced  by  threats,  or  drowned  by  clamour. 
Tlie  Professors  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow  published 
reasons  against  it ;  and  at  Aberdeen,  it  experienced  so 
determined  an  opposition,  that  the  sword  of  the  Earl  of 
Montrose,  and  the  eloquence  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  Cant, 
and  Dickson,  were  put  in  requisition  to  bring  the  doctors 
of  that  learned  university  to  reason  ;  but  with  so  little 
effect,  that  when  they  could  neither  subdue  their  courage, 
nor  refute  their  arguments,  they  compelled  them  to  quit 
the  country,  and  seek  refuge  on  the  Continent.  The 
three  above-mentioned  divines  would  have  given  up  the 
loyal  city  to  be  sacked  by  the  covenanting  soldiery  ;  but 
they  were  diverted  from  their  savage  purpose  by  Mon- 
trose, who  was  at  this  time  beginning  to  discover  the 
true  character  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  incauti- 
ously connected  himself. 

One-sided,  anti-M'Crie,  nay,  strongly  prejudiced 
as  our  historian  is,  the  unchristian  violence  of  the 
ministers,  and  some  of  the  snmll  intrigues  and  pious 
frauds  of  the  lay -leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party, 
which  time  has  revealed,  give  but  too  much  occa* 
sion  to  the  enemy.  If  there  be  any  one  of  the  leaders 
whom  he  dislikes  more  than  another  amongthe  laity, 
it  is  the  Regent  Murray,  or,  perhaps,  Johnston  of 
Warriston.  The  **  coarse  invective  "  of  Knox,  which 
he  condemns,  we  can  only  defend  upon  the  axiom 
with  which  we  set  out,  ''that  revolutions," according 
to  the  witty  Fi-enchman,  **  are  not  made  with  rose- 
lYater,"    It  is  quit«  true,  it  la  indeed  emphftticalljr 
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tnie,  that  ^a  Chiifitiaii  should  never  aUow  himself  to 
be  outdone  in  good  manners,"  much  more  in  what 
is  meek  and  gentle,  if  it  may  not  be  gentlemcml^ 
feeling.  And  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  fiery  and 
violent  ebullitions  of  these  cealous  refanners  are 
mainly  chargeable  upon  the  individuals,  and  not 
upon  tiie  age  which  they  aspired  to  lead  and  direct ; 
and  to  which,  therefore,  they  should  have  shown  a 
better  example  in  the  government  of  the  tongue  and 
the  pen.  A  still  worse  fault  of  the  early  reformers, 
wasa  narrow  and  a  persecuting  spirit ;  which,  in  com- 
mon candour,  none  of  those  who  have  the  greatest 
cause  to  bless  and  glory  in  their  work  can  venture 
to  defend  ;  any  more  than  another  malignant  and 
decided,  if  lesser  error,  which  is  thus  alluded  to: 

It  was  one  of  the  unhappy  oharaeterisiios  of  that  age, 
that  the  pulpit,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  religions  in- 
straetion,  was  often  made  the  vehicle  of  local  controver- 
sies and  defkmatory  personalities. 

Instances  of  this  are  given.  The  good  sense 
and  good  taste  of  the  present  age  has  corrected 
or  restrained  this  abuse  of  the  pulpit.  If  any 
modem  preacher  were  to  attack  even  "flagrant 
vicesi"  overlooked  by  those  in  authority,  in  a 
personal  way,  he  would  very  soon,  notwithstand- 
ing the  example  of  Melville,fiiid  but  a  thin  audience 
to  profit  by  his  exhortations.  It  is  only  during 
periods  like  the  present^  of  fierce  religious  party- 
strife,  that  such  improprieties  could  be  tolerated 
even  on  the  platform. 

From  the  records  of  the  General  Assembly,  Mr. 
Lyon  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  state  of  morals 
during  this  period.  Some  of  these  illustrative 
extracts  from  Presbyterial  records  refer  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Kirk, — ^which  then  intermeddled  in 
many  minor  affairs  that  would  now  be  laughed  at ; 
and  to  the  dealingi  with  witches.  Knox  \b  himself 
accused  of  having  been  a  party  to  the  burning  of  a 
witck ;  which,  however,  we  think  rather  assumed 
than  proved,  though  he  seems  to  have  had  one  of 
them  arraigned  before  him  in  church.  The  Regent 
Murray  is  accused  of  being  a  wholesale  burner  of 
poor  old  women,  probably  because  he  allowed  the 
law  "  to  take  its  course ;"  but  when  Mr.  Lyon  in- 
quires if  it  is  not  as  wicked  to  bum  harmless  old  wo- 
men for  witchcraft  as  to  bum  people  for  heresy,  we 
have  no  answer  ready,  save  that  one  crime  will 
not  extenuate  another.  We  may,  however,  say, 
that  in  the  curious  story  printed  by  Mr.  Lyon  from 
the  records  of  the  St.  Andrews  and  Cupar  Pres- 
byteries— those  immortal  Presbyteries! — ^by  the 
Ahbotsford  Cltib,  the  worthy  magistrates  of  the 
latter  town  showed  ten  times  the  good  sense  and 
Christian  feeling  of  their  spiritual  teachers ;  who 
would  have  enforced  their  authority  in  torturing, 
maiming,  and  perhaps  at  last  burning,  a  certain 
poor  Elspet  Seith,  because  a  half-mad  or  half-drunk 
tailor  had  taken  a  spite  at  her.  The  tale  is  too 
long  for  us,  but  too  good  and  characteristic  to  be 
totiily  omitted ;  and  it  beddes  gives  another  aspect 
of  tiie  Kfft  of  entertainment  and  edification  too, 
to  be  found  in  this  racy  History  of  St.  Andrews. 

One  Andrew  Patrick,  a  tailor,  coming  home  late  one 
Bigbt  fW>H  the  oonntrf,  in  March  1649,  near  Capar,and 
half  drunk  by  hii  own  confession,  ''saw  seTen  or 
eight  women  dancing,  with  a  meikle  man  in  the  midst 
of  them,  who  did  wear  towards  him  till  they  came  to 
a  mtlf  lteli|  Into  which  they  put  him  up  till  the  shonlder 


blaids."    Among  these  women  was  Elspet  SeiUi,  who 
had  been  previously  suspected  of  witchcnfl.     .    .    . 

•  .  .  Hie  above  Andrew  Patrick,  and  witsesscs 
flrom  all  qnarters,  were  examined  and  reexamined  it 
different  times,  with  a  view  to  elicit  pioofe  of  Ebpet'd 
dealings  with  the  deriL  Andrew,  be&g  asked  if  lie  had 
any  other  proo&  of  her  gnilt^  answered,  <*  that  one  mon- 
ing  he  saw  her  in  the  country,  and  he  had  a  little  dog 
who  barked  despitefiilly  at  her.  She  desired  him  to  sUj 
the  dog.  He  answered,  I  wonld  it  wonld  wony  7011. 
Thereafter  the  dog  never  eated.*  This  anecdote  diows 
clearly  that  Andrew  had  a  spite  against  Ebpet,  wliich 
should  have  caosed  his  accusation  of  her  to  he  di^ 
credited. 

The  affair  now  looked  so  serious  that  the  Spod  of 
Fife,  backing  the  Presbytery  against  the  rebellioos 
magistratesy  took  it  up,  and  from  all  the  pnlpiu 
within  the  bounds,  evidence  was  invited  against 
miserable  Elspet  Seith ;  and  found,  as  might  hsTe 
been  expected. 

One  of  these  informers  was  Jean  Bruise.  She  stated, 
that  Elspet  one  day  said  to  her  sister,  ^  Is  your  cow 
calfed  !*'  to  which  the  girl  replied,  ^  Know  ye  not  that 
our  cow  is  calfed ! ''  Elspet  lemarked,  ^  There  ii  mUk 
be-west  and  milk-be  east,  and  ale  in  David  Stensoiis' 
house,  and  a  hungry  heart  can  get  nane  of  it.  Hie  deil 
put  his  foot  amang  it."  The  cow  soon  after  lost  its  ap- 
petite ;  npon  which  they  appHed  to  £lc^  to  cure  it, 
which  she  did  by  giving  it  some  seeds.  "And  the  mid 
Jeau  Bmise  affirms  that  Elspet  went  in  to  see  tht 
cow,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  its  back,  and  sa^  Laabj, 
lamby,  ye*U  be  weel  enough ;  and  from  that  time  the  O0W 
amended." 

The  Presbytery-*^mercifiil  Preabyteryl— would 
now  have  had  the  magistrates  to  **  put  Elspet  in  t 
close  prison,  take  off  her  handy  and  watch  her  at 
her  own  expense ; "  the  magistrates  thought  to  com- 
promiae  matters  by  putting  Elapet  in  Uie  ikietti 
hole/  but  this  would  not  satisfy  her  reverend  per- 
secutors, who  applied  to  the  Committee  of  Estates 
to  cause  the  town  of  Cupar  concur  in  trying  &nd 
watching  the  alleged  witch.  The  town  rationally 
persisted  in  opposition;  which  was  right  apiritedand 
rather  surprising,  too,  when  the  times  are  taken 
into  view.  The  Presbytery  were  left  in  the  lurch 
atlast^and  Elspet  Seith,  wehope,  escaped  their  claws. 
In  the  very  sameyear  that  the  Westminster  Assembly 
was  held,  1643,  we  find  deputations  of  ^  the  Mode- 
ratorand  anothei^'  sent  from  Presbyteries  towitness 
the  examination  or  the  bumingof  witches ;  ^d  a  man 
brought  under  church  cenBure^  ''to  abide  what  pen- 
ancethe  Kirk-session  should  decree,"  becausehe  had 
ridden  on  a  Sunday  to  try  to  persuade  Lord  Burgh- 
ley  to  release  one  Margaret  Balfour,  suspected  of 
witchcraft.  Now  we  conceive  it  right  and  even 
laudable  in  Mr.  Lyon  to  set  forth  all  these  thin^ 
and  many  more  of  the  same  sort,  and  especially  atthis 
particular  time ;  though  we  could  have  wished,  and 
have  deemed  it  but  fair,  to  see  some  of  the  good  as 
well  as  all  the  evil  of  our  ''  ScoUish  Worthies.'' 

But  we  cannot,  perhaps,  expect  Mr.  Lyon  to 
show  us  what  he  is  not  able  to  perceive  himself. 
It  might  make  **  the  angels  weep  *  and  the  nnp 
grin,  to  find  Mr.  Lyon  so  frequently,  and  not  un- 
justly, denouncing  those  Presbyterian  writers,  who, 
in  the  calamities  of  ''the  prolatists,"  see  nothing  hot 
"  God's  judgments"  and  awful  retribution,  fiJfing 
himself  continually  into  the  self-same  error. — - 
For  the  present,  we  take  leave  of  a  work  which  we 
foresee  wiU  produoe  a  yioIcAt  wtiwy  among  tfa« 
polemical  critics. 
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What  Ib  Repeal?  Does  it  mean  Beporationf 
Is  it  synonymous  with  diBmemberment  ? 

The  Repealers  deny  that  it  has  any  each  mean^ 
lagy  or  is  fraught  with  any  euch  consequenoe. 
But  without  questioning  their  sinoerity,  there  is 
much  reason  to  apprehend^  that  if  the  Union 
wei^  dissolved,  and  an  independent  Parliament 
established  in  College  Green,  the  two  nations 
would  soon  cease  to  go  along,  paribm  legibuSf  under 
one  yoke.  Distinct  and  incompatible  interests 
would  arise  between  them*  Upon  these,  conflict- 
ing measures  of  legislation  would  be  founded, 
and  thereupon  dissensions  follow,  which  would, 
most  probably,  lead  to  blows  or  separation* 

We  find  the  elements  of  international  jealousy 
mingling  with  the  very  fiist  principles  of  the  pre- 
sent movement.  Among  the  promised  fruits  held 
forth  to  engage  the  people  in  pursuit  of  this  object, 
the  first  and  most  oaptiyating  to  an  Irishman's 
imagination,  is  the  aseuranoe  of  a  reviyal  of  trade 
and  manufactures.  Before  the  Union,  our  country 
is  said  to  have  flourished  in  commercial  prosperity, 
and  abounded  in  means  of  employing  and  reward- 
ing industry,  which  exist  no  longer ;  and  it  is  pre- 
tended that  nothing  is  now  wanted,  in  order  to 
restore  that  state  of  things,  but  to  have  **  Ireland 
for  the  Irish.*' 

This  phrase  of  ''  Ireland  for  the  Irish"  signifies, 
in  a  commercial  sense,  evchmve  dealing  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  with  a  return  to  the  old  system  of 
bounties  and  prohibitions,  to  ensure  it.  For  as  to 
any  exterior  influence  affecting  our  trade  or  manu- 
factures, beyond  that  of  fair  and  equal  competi- 
tiMi,  we  have  Ireland  to  ourselyee  already.  There 
are  no  restrictions  arising  out  of  our  connexion 
with  Great  Britain,  to  check  the  free  course  of 
eommeroial  enterprise.  No  laws  impede  it ;  no 
treaties  of  partial  operation,  as  r^;ards  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  interrupt  it.  We  stand 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  all  our  fellow-subjects 
in  this  respect ;  and  we  possess  many  advantages, 
of  which  we  are  even  prone  to  boast,  peculiar  to 
our  position,  and  to  the  favourable  nature  of  our 
aoil  and  climate.  We  exult  in  our  great  and  gen- 
erally-diffused water  power,  rendering  us  inde- 
pendent of  steam ;  in  the  facility  of  intercourse 
with  foreign  countries,  no  part  of  our  territory 
being  fifty  miles  distant  from  a  good  sea-port ; 
in  the  noble  provision  we  possess  for  internal 
imlHc,  by  our  rivers, — one  of  which  alone  (^*  The 
mighty  Shannon")  is  navigable  by  steam-vessels, 
through  160  miles  of  its  course,  touching  upon 
every  one  of  the  four  provinces,  and  connecting 
the  very  heart  of  the  country  with  the  Ocean  be- 
low Limerick,  and  with  the  British  Channel  by 
means  of  the  Dublin  canals,  which  run  into  it. 
Add  to  these  circumstances,  so  favourable  to  trader 
the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  food,  of  labour, 
and  ol  budding  materials,  and  our  exemption  from 
many  grinding  taxes  and  impositions  which  op- 
press our  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain.  Such 
superiorities  .should  make  us  formidable  competi- 
tors to  the  English  in  their  own  markets,  and  their 


masters  certainly  in  ours*  But  Ireland  is  not  a 
manufacturing  country.  She  is  undersold  at  her 
own  doors  by  the  £nglish  and  the  Scotch. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  1  Many  allege,  our 
social  miseries,  and  the  consequent  insecurity  of 
property,  which  deters  capitalists  from  coming 
amongst  us.  That  is  an  ill-grounded  fear :  for 
property  invested  in  trade  or  manufactures  is  pe- 
culiarly respected  in  all  parte  of  Ireland.  But 
euch  an  apprehension  exists ;  and  the  wild  talk  in 
which  some  of  our  public  men  indulge,  tends  in  no 
degree  to  aUay  it. 

This  cause,  however,  of  the  depression  of  our 
manufacturing  interest  is  not  mentioned  in  '^  The 
Repealer's  Catechism."  They  hold  that  industry 
languishes  for  want  of  ^^  protection ;"  and  the  first 
use  which  is  proposed  to  be  made  of  a  domestic 
Parliament,  is  to  pass  prohibitory  laws,  giving  an 
undue  preference  to  the  home-made  article  over 
that  which  is  manufactured  in  England.  ^By  un- 
due preference,  I  mean  a  preference  not  due  to  its 
intrinsic  or  comparative  value.  Very  lately,  Mr. 
O'Connell  quoted,  with  approbation,  tiie  whimsical 
maxim  of  Dean  Swift,  that  we  should  bum  every- 
thing which  comes  frcon  England,  except  the  coiJs. 

In  this  manner  is  the  woollen  manufacture  of 
Ireland,  which  the  partial  taxation  of  William  the 
Third  destroyed,  to  be  resuscitated  by  a  like  in- 
justice. A  domestic  market  is  to  be  forced,  by 
shutting  out  the  goods  of  Yorkshire,  and  compelling 
us  to  take  coarse  and  inferior  cloth  at  a  higher 
price  than  we  now  pay  for  the  best.  The  silk- 
looms  in  The  Liberfy  are  to  be  set  in  motion  again 
by  the  same  enlarged  spirit  of  legislation;  and 
they  would  even  guard  the  Irish  fisheries  with 
bounties  and  protections,  driving  away  the  Cornish, 
and  Scotch,  and  Manx  fishers  from  our  coast. 

Such  measures  would,  of  course,  provoke  re- 
prisals ;  and  the  differences  so  generated  would 
lead  to  more  serious  ones,  as  to  our  contributions 
to  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  A  small  pretext 
would  suffice  to  make  us  refuse  our  subsidies, 
whether  they  were  demanded  in  the  shape  of  ex- 
cise, of  customs,  or  of  direct  taxation;  and  the  end 
would  certainly  be  an  appeal  to  force,  or  a  mutual 
separation. 

At  the  great  meeting  of  the  15th  of  August,  on 
Tara  Hill,  Mr.  O'Connell  made  a  very  distinct 
prwumncemetU  as  to  the  share  which  Ireland  will 
take  upon  herself  of  the  burden  of  the  National 
Debt.  Having  stated  that  at  the  period  of  the 
Union,  Ireland  owed  only  twenty  millions,  and 
England  four  hundred  and  forty-six  millions,  he 
proceeds  :— 

**  I  may  be  permitted  to  direct  your  attention  to 
this  very  obvious  fact,  that  whereas  England  has 
only  doubled  her  debt  since  the  passing  of  the 
Union,  the  increase  of  the  National  Debt  of  Ire- 
land during  the  same  period  cannot^  with  justice, 
be  estimat^  on  a  different  ratio ;  and  tiiat,  conse- 
qnendy,  Ireland,  at  the  very  highest  calculation, 
cannot,  in  reality,  and  as  of  her  ovm  account,  owe 
o  larger  sum  than  forty  miUionsv    And  I  will  tell 
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you,iny  friends,  thatncver  willwe  coiwenttopay  one 
shilling  more  of  a  National  Debt  than  that  I  say  it 
in  the  name,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  nation." 

Bat  long  ere  these  pr^^nant  groonds  of  quaml 
were  matured,  we  should  be  in  a  state  of  civil 
tumult  and  disorder  amongst  ounelves.  Our  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  would  scarcely  agree  on  any 
one  point  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy.  They 
would  fight,  tana  intermwum^  like  Kilkenny  cats^ 
as  long  as  the  same  roof  covered  them.  There  is 
not  a  single  principle  of  amalgamation  between 
them.  An  Irish  House  of  Commons^  elected  by 
the  free  choice  of  the  people  upon  a  comprehen- 
sive franchise,  would  be  essentially  democratic. 
The  House  of  Lords,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
composed  of  the  most  unreasoning,  the  most  an- 
teachable,  and  the  most  intractable  aristocracy  in 
the  worid.  You  may  judge  of  the  antagomst  in- 
gredients of  such  a  legislature,  by  arraying  in 
your  mind's  eye  the  Lords  Londondeny,  West- 
meath,  Roden,  Glengall,  and  Charleville,  on  the 
one  part,  against  O'Connell  and  his  sons»  with 
Steele,  DUlon  Browne,  Pat  Lalor,  the  Ffrenches, 
and  Henry  Grattan,  on  the  other.  These  men  are 
fair  samples  of  their  respective  classes  ;  and 
just  imagine  what  a  meUe  we  should  have,  when 
they  came  to  deUbentte  on  the  land-tenure  ques- 
tion, or  to  dispose  of  the  church  property.  The 
Commons  would  consent  to  no  compromise,  nor 
accept  any  '^  instalment."  The  Lords  would  listen 
to  no  argument,  nor  yield  to  tiie  most  cogent 
necessity.  The  Commons  would  appeal .  to  the 
people ;  the  Lords  would  sit  on,  in  irresponsible 
dignity,  like  the  old  Romans  in  the  foram,  while 
the  fierce  democracy  thundered  at  their  gates  ;  and 
there  they  would  brandish  their  toy-sceptres  until, 
some  fine  morning,  the  rude  Irisluy  would  pluck 
them  by  the  beard,  and  throw  that  sacred  and  in- 
violable institution,  an  hereditary  chamber,  out  at 
the  windows. 

•  Wesometimeshear  prettyallusions  to  the  ^'golden 
link  of  the  crown,"  as  a  talisman  endued  with  sove- 
reign virtue  to  unite  all  the  jarring  parts  of  our  pro- 
posed constitution  in  harmony  and  order.  But  what 
with  our  inevitable  family  squabbles  at  home,  and 
our  inevitable  conflicts  with  Great  Britain  on  points 
of  international  interest,  it  is  doubtful  how  long  we 
should 

«  dwell 
In  the  power  of  that  spell.*' 

Our  loyalty  to  the  throne,  founded,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  gratitude  and  attachment  to  the  per- 
son of  the  reigning  monarch,  is  as  yet  without 
taint  or  suspicion.  But  she,  like  Alexander  of 
Russia,  is  **  only  a  happy  accident."  If  a  "  new 
king  should  arise,  which  knew  not  Joseph,"  some 
prince  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  with  more  of  an 
uncUa  spirit  towards  Ireland,  than  of  that  which 
animates  oar  good  and  gracious  queen,~-where 
would  be  the  irrypta  ecpula  then?    It  is  not  plea- 


sant, nor  perhaps  decorous,  to  speculate  on  anch 
events ;  but  in  tiie  uncertainty  of  human  affairs, 
the  peace  and  preservation  of  a  great  and  popaloos 
kingdom  shoold  be  maintained  perfectiy  indepen- 
dent of  any  mortal  contingency. 

For  thMe  reasons,  and  beoftuse  Ireland,  more 
than  any  other  country,  at  this  moment  wants  re- 
pose, instead  of  being  plunged  into  a  new  sea  of 
troubles,  I  am  not  a  Repealer.    No — 

"  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still  f 
and  since  it  were  vain  and  childish  to  expect  that 
Ireland  can  stand  alone  in  this  jostling  worid,  to 
Thee,  of  all  other  nations,  it  is  most  meet  and  iu> 
tund  that  she  should  cling  and  be  united  in  a  pe> 
manent  and  stable  bond. 

If,  as  I  believe,  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  most  be 
followed  by  a  separation  from  Great  Britain— and 
that  separation,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  onlj 
lead  to  a  change  of  masters— let  us  ratto  strive  for 
an  equality  with  our  present  rulers:  a  straggle 
which  is  neither  hopeless  nor — ^if  we  were  but 
united  among  ourselves — ^very  difficult.  But  in 
any  case  let  us  abjure  French  sympathy,  whichf 
like  every  other  aspect  of  French  policy,  looks 
only  to  the  aggrandizement  of  France^  indifierent 
to  tiie  happiness  or  peace  of  all  the  world  besides. 
And  let  us  eschew  Brother  Jcnaihan^  with  his 
knotted  cartwhip,  and  hypocritical  xeal  for  the 
freedom  of  the  hunum  race.  I  do  not  call  him  a 
^  yellow  miscreant "  as  Mr.  O'Connell  did  some 
three  years  ago  ;  nevertheless,  give  us  any  other 
alliance ;  even  a  Nation  of  Shopkeepers  before  a 
Nation  of  Repudiators. 

But  whilst  we  admit  that  a  rapture  with  £o^ 
land,  aggravated  by  the  misery  and  horror  of  in- 
testine convulsion,  would  follow  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  are  we,  on  that  account^  to  adopt  Sir  James 
Graham's  flippant  proposition,  that,  as  the  ques- 
tion tends  to  war,  it  b  better  to  bring  it  to  that 
issue  at  once,  than  to  wait  till  the  movement  partf 
shall  be  better  prepared  to  meet  it  ?  The  member 
for  Kildare,.More  O'Fenall^  with  the  manly  bot 
prudent  and  guarded  sincerity  which  renders  him 
so  valuable  a  public  man,  has  answered  the  Home 
Secretary.  ^  In  such  a  war,'*  said  he,  ^  I  wQl  take 
no  part."  These  are  the  words  of  one  who  has 
been  lately  in  the  political  service  of  the  crown, 
and  than  whom  no  prince  can  have  a  braver,  a 
more  temperate,  or  a  more  loyal  servant  And 
should  a  spirit  of  reckless  domination,  or  of  0Te^ 
weening  confidence  in  their  own  power,  ever  in- 
duce ministers  to  attempt  the  forcible  sappresioi^ 
of  this  movement^  a  like  answer  will  be  sent  back 
to  them,  but  in  less  measured  tone  and  accent,  by 
a  class  on  whose  assistance  they  must  chiefly  ft- 
ly  for  the  preservation  of  Ireland.  The  whole 
body  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  with  many  of  their 
most  respected  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  who  now 
^tand  aloof  from  the  agitation,*  and  a  bagt  pro- 
portion, too,  of  Protestants  of  all  ranks^  will  oe^ 


*  Bishop  Haly  of  Carlo w,  in  whoM  chanctor  meekness  and  simplicity  axe  nmarkablj  contrasted  with  the  L„ 

endowments,  sent  the  following  answer  to  an  InTitation  to  a  Repeal  dinner  at  Marrborongh.  It  is  worthy  of  a  uttemot  d 
Doctor  Doyle,  and  shows  howTittle  ground  there  is  for  the  Anti-Irish  party  in  the  Cabinet  to  calcukte  upon  the  eomtvatfre 
or  support  of  the  moderate  Liberait  of  this  country,  should  their  ontrageons  counsels  ulthnately  pre'vail  against  its  pesee  sss 
welfare* 

Dublin,  Utt  Ji!^  I WS. 

♦•  Mv  DVAR  Doctor^— May  I  beg  you  irtll  have  the  goodnesf  to  convey  to  tho  mansglng  committee  for  the  BecUsf  to  u 
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t&fihly  iakd  ho  paH  in  a  i^ar  ajfainst  iholr  ootlntly- 
inen.  Whether  they  would  tamely  look  on,  may 
be  Another  question,  upon  which  it  is  still  left  us 
to  hope  they  will  not  be  required  to  form  any  de- 
finite resolution. 

But  such  threats  are  highly  dangerous.  If  they 
who  use  them  were  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the 
popular  mind  in  Ireland;  if  they  could  see  the 
peasantry  crowding  in  hundreds  and  in  thousands 
along  the  roads  to  the  different  places  of  meeting 
appointed  by  the  great  agitator;  if  they  could 
witness  their  calm,  resolute,  and  martial  bearing; 
if  they  could  observe,  in  the  pettiest  viUage,  as  in 
the  most  considerable  towns,  with  what  impatience 
the  coming  in  of  the  post  with  the  newspaper  is 
watched,  and  mark  the  breathless  attention,  the 
mute  significant  gestures,  the  animated  and  ever- 
changing  expression  of  the  listeners,  while  some 
emphatic  reader  declaims  to  them  with  wild  vehe- 
mence the  spirit-stirring  passages  of  O'Connell's 
speeches^  or  the  impassioned  comments  of  The 
NaUcn  or  2^Pt^^— they  would  understand  how 
worse  than  useless  is  the  frothy  gasconade  of  the 
Heme  OficCy  and  how  little  of  terror  there  is  even 
in  the  deadly  thunder  of  the  H&rae  Qwards. 

I  well  remember  the  agitation  of  this  people,  at 
the  time  of  the  memorable  Clare  election,  and  the 
yells  of  fierce  delight  and  defiance  which  drowned 
the  rattle  of  O'Connell's  chariot  wheels  on  his  re- 
turn to  Dublin,  along  the  great  Southern  Koad. 
But  although  the  echoes  of  that  progress  shook 
AVhitehall  and  scared  the  voluptuous  slumberer  in 
Windsor  castle,  it  was  nothing  like  so  portentous 
or  so  formidable  a  movement  as  the  present*  The 
great  mass  of  our  population  were  never  so  ^  ter- 
ribly in  ear&est."  They  never  had  so  many  strong 
and  exciting  causes,  working  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  to  make  them  so. 

There  are  thi-ee  classes  of  persons  comprising  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Repealers,  to  whom  the  thoughts 
of  change  are  peculiarly  attractive :  the  artisans 
and  labourers,  the  small  farmers,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.  To  the  first,  promises  are 
held  out  of  full  and  remunerative  emplo}'ment, 
which  must  be  highly  alluring  to  men  who  have 
never  known  what  it  is  to  receive  a  fair  day's 
wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.  The  petty  farmers 
are  enlisted  by  assurances  of  a  secure  and  per- 


manent tenure  of  their  land,  at  such  rent  as  their 
neighbours  shall  deem  a  just  equivalent ;  and  the 
Priests,  who  can  wield  both  these  classes  at  will, 
are  naturally  impatient  under  the  hated  supe- 
riority of  a  hostile  church,  and  willing  to  propel 
any  movement  which  may  tend  to  overthrow  it. 

There  are  political  topics  besides,  mixed  up  with 
the  question  of  Repeal,  such  as  the  licant  propor» 
tion  of  Irish  representatives  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, and  the  niggard  measure  of  popular  fran- 
chise which  the  Reform  Bill  gave  to  Ireland,  and 
which — ^restricted  as  it  was — has  been  further  re- 
duced by  lawyers'  quibbles  and  the  hard  swearing 
of  hired  under-valuers,  to  such  wretched  dimen- 
sions as  to  have  at  length  made  the  Tories  them- 
selves cry^  Shame.  These  causes  have  added 
much  to  the  national  discontent,  and  brought  num-» 
hers  of  a  more  respectable  order  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Repealers. 

Loud  complaints  are  also  made  of  the  inadequate 
measure  of  Municipal  Reform  granted  to  Ireland ; 
complaints  which  have  been  reechoed  in  Parlia- 
ment with  ludicrous  energy  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  prievanee.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine,  however,  what  would  satisfy  the  mal- 
contents, if  they  really  consider  themselves  much 
wronged  in  this  point.  For  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Belfiist,  all  the  corporations  are  abso- 
lutely in  their  hands,  and  they  have  in  some 
places — (the  city  of  Dublin  for  example) — evinced 
a  disposition  to  use  their  power  with  as  little  mo- 
deration as  their  predecessors. 

But  the  great  momentum  is  the  Tariff.  That  is 
in  itself  a  revolution.  Property  in  Ireland,  being 
exclusively  agricultural,  was  based  on  monopoly ; 
and  the  Tariff^,  incomplete  as  it  is,  has  removed 
that  foundation.  In  one  year  our  possessions  lost 
nearly  one-half  of  their  money-value,  whilst  the 
private  debts  and  incumbrances,  as  well  as  the 
public  charges,  to  which  they  are  subject,  continue 
the  same.  The  gentry,  never  very  generous  to 
their  poor  dependents,  nor  in  truth  able  to  be  so, 
are  insolvent ;  and  their  necessities  compel  them  to 
exact  the  last  penny  squeezable  out  of  the  unfor- 
tunate tenantry.  Works  of  improvement  or  agri- 
cultural speculation  have  consequently  ceased ; 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  unemployed  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  unexampled  cheapness  and 


holden  in  your  county,  the  mmn  and  respectful  expression  of  mr  thanks  for  their  kind  InTitation  to  dinner  on  the  1 3th  in- 
stant, and  of  my  regret  that  I  cannot  have  tiie  pleasure  of  partaking  of  theu>  hospitality  on  that  day.  You  know  me  suffi- 
ciently, I  beliere,  to  be  aware  of  my  dislike  for  all  sorts  of  political  agitation.  If  1  happened  to  have  a  taste  for  politics,  I  feel 
I  can  hardly  afford  time  for  its  indulgence.  But  does  it  follow  that  oecause  I  decline  taking  any  part  in  the  agitation  that 
now  occupies  the  public  mind  in  this  country,  I  am  satisfied  wiUi  the  manner  in  which  our  interests  have  been  attended  to 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  ?  It  surely  does  not.  I  feel  as  indignaatlv  as  yon  do  the  affiront  that  has  been  offered  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  gnat  majority  of  the  Insh  people,  in  withholding  from  them  thoee  rights  and  privileges  which  have  been  con- 
ferred with  a  wise  and  unsparing  liberality  on  our  fellow- subjects  in  the  other  portions  of  the  empire.  The  systematic  ne- 
glect with  which  measures,  having  for  their  object  the  devdopment  of  the  resources  of  this  eoontrr,  are  uniformly  treated,  is 
too  marked  to  escape  observation,  and  of  too  humiliating  a  character  to  be  patiently  submitted  to  bv  a  people  who  repudiate, 
fis  tiiey  are  well  warranted  in  doing,  every  suspicion  of  civil  or  intellectual  inferiority. — *  Men,  says  Mr.  Burke,  *  may 
tolerate  injuries  whilst  they  are  only  personal  to  themaelvw  ;  but  it  is  not  the  first  of  virtues  to  bear  with  moderation  the  in- 
juries that  are  offered  to  our  country.*  England  will,  I  trust,  at  length  discover  that  it  is  alike  impolitic  and  unnatural  to 
continue  to  heap  *  indignities  ^  on  her  Irish  sister  ;  and  die  people  of  that  country  should  insist  on  an  immediate  and  radical 
change  in  the  manaffement  of  our  afiisirs,  b^  the  abolition  of  all  those  hateful  and  impolitic  distinctions  which  have  been  the 
source  of  so  much  distraction  and  impovenshment  to  this  country,  whilst  they  have  proved,  as  was  truly  observed  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Morning  Ckronidey '  the  shame  and  the  weakness  of  England.*  That  man  must  be  a  very  short-sighted  politi- 
cian, who  does  not  see  that  doing  'justice  to  Ireland  *  is  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  means  that  a  statesman  can  nom 
adopt  to  maintain  the  Union,  and  of  placing  England  in  such  a  position  as  would  enable  her  to  bid  defiance  to  a  world  in 
arms.  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  kina  and  courteous  maoner  in  which  you  have  executed  your  compilssion,  and  believe  me 
to  remain,  my  dear  Doctor,  most  faithfully  yours,  **  f  F,  H^I'Yi** 
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abundance  of  the  last  ydar^  thouBanclB  have  wanted 
ft>od.  I  could  not  give  yoa  a  stronger  instance  of 
the  lamentable  distress  which  prevails  amongst  our 
labouring  population  and  cottier  tenantry,  than  the 
following  fact  which  I  learned  from  a  most  credible 
authority.  A  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  considerable  town  advertised  at  the  parish  chapel, 
that  he  would  give  tixpmce  chdojf  to  every  person 
who  should  bring  a  horse,  or  donkey,  with  a  car, 
to  remove  a  large  heap  of  compost :  and  hundreds 
came  to  him  on  those  terms  I  The  ordinary  day's 
hire  of  a  horse,  with  a  person  to  conduct  it,  is  hiJf- 
a-crown,  and  rarely  less  than  two  shillings.  I 
write  this  in  the  busy  autumn,  the  wheat  and  the 
oats  being  ripe  on  every  side,  and  the  fields  crowded 
with  reapers.  Yet  even  so,  there  is  not  full  em- 
ployment. At  mid-day,  in  the  space  of  a  single 
hour,  I  would  undertake  to  aseemble-  a  score  of 
able-bodied  men,  who  are  unoccupied,  and  would 
rejoice  and  be  most  thankful,  if  any  one  would 
engage  them  to  bend  to  the  heavy  toil  of  harvest, 
from  daylight  to  sunset,  at  eightpenoe  a-day.  But 
they  cannot  obtain  employment  even  now  ;  judge, 
then,  what  must  be  the  condition  of  the  whole  la- 
bouring class  in  the  winter  quarter.  ^ 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity, trade,  which  is  here  principally  engaged 
in  the  supply  of  articles  required  by  the  holders 
and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  has  declined  in  the  same 
degree  ;  and  the  whole  country  is  a  scene  of  want 
and  discontent. 

This  is  the  great  cause  of  the  startling  advance 
of  the  Repeal  movement;  a  result  >vhich  has 
amazed  every  one,  and  no  person,  perhaps,  more 
than  O'Connell  himself.  When  he  said  that  this 
would  be  **  the  Repeal  year,"  he  could  not  have  fore- 
seen what  thie  year  has  brought  to  pass.  Twenty 
years  of  agitation  could  scarcely  have  done  more 
for  him  than  the  working  of  the  Tariff  has  effected 
in  a  few  months. 

But  will  it  go  on?  Will  this  mighty  ferment 
continue  to  perplex  the  public  mind,  and  set  states- 
men at  their  wits*  end  ?— or  will  it  subside  of  it- 
self? There  is  now  and  then  a  lull  in  the  storm, 
which  encourages  a  hope  that  it  has  almost  spent 
its  rage,  and  is  going  down.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
these  soothing  expectations,  a  dreadful  howl  is 
heard  in  the  air,  and  the  tempest  comes  upon  us 
afresh,  crashing  and  bellowing  more  hideously  than 
ever.  We  thought  the  '^  Monster  Meetings  "  had 
been  exhausted,  when  all  at  once  the  happy  thought 
occurred  of  calling  the  tribes  together  upon  the 
famous  hiU  of  Tara,  A  high  Catholic  holiday 
was  selected  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  most  mon- 
strous of  all  those  monstrous  assemblies  was  ga- 
thered on  the  16th  of  August,  round  the  bleak  hil- 
locks which  mark  the  site  of  the  old  Brehon  dy- 
nasty. 

Thus,  also,  the  weekly  receipt  of  r$$U  went  down, 
in  a  fortnight,  from  two  thousand  to  nine  hundred 
pounds ;  and  a  further  decline,  on  a  sliding 
scale,  was  confidently  predicted.  But  the  receipts 
of  the  following  week  were  announced  at  eleven 


hundred,  and  they  hare  since  altenmied  be^ 
tween  that  and  fourteen  hundredi  That  all  ib 
cash  handed  in  by  the  collectors  is  the  frait  of 
purely  voluntary  contributions^  admite  a  doabt 
Certainly  very  strong  language,  at  least,  is  uasd  ill 
some  of  the  Catholic  chapds,  to  pump  out  the 
shilling  from  the  poor  man's  fob  ;  but  that  a  gmt 
and  universal  enthusiasm  prevails,  it  would  bi 
equally  childish  and  mischievous  to  deny.  If  ihs 
people  part  with  their  money  reluctantly,  it  is  not 
because  their  feelings  are  cold  or  Indilfeient  |  but 
because,  in  their  actual  penury,  to  give  the  snaUait 
coin  is  a  sacrifice  which  they  can  iU  afford. 

But  the  cry  for  Repeal  is  confiined,  in  a  gveat 
measure,  to  the  lower  classes  |  and  it  may  be  lo 
much  the  worse.  Sir  Edward  Sugden  has  given 
it  a  greater  share  of  ecka  than  it  is  really  entitkd 
to,  by  martyrizing,  one  after  another,  all  the  na* 
gistrates  who  have  joined  it*  Bat  imposing  as  this 
array  undoubtedly  is,  very  few  gentlemen  of  ao* 
knowledged  rank,  or  unembarraMed  means,  hsTt 
declared  themselves  Repealers ;  and  of  those,  fbwir 
stHl  are  disposed  to  propel  the  movement.  Th«y 
are  agitators,  not  with  ulterior,  but  with  eiteiior 
views ;  and  adopt  this  cry  for  an  Irish  Farliament, 
as  a  means  of  compelling  the  Imperial  BarUament 
to  act  in  that  character.  They  hold  the  opoioa-* 
good  reason  too  they  have  for  it— that  E^land  ii 
only  to  be  coerced  into  measorsa  of  Justice  towarda 
this  country.  Their  method  of  coerdon  is^  'adm^ 
an  unwise  one  ;  but  they  are  far  from  approving 
of  all  that  O'ConneU  says,  or  concurring  in  all  that 
he  has  led  the  common  people  to  anticipate  as  the 
result  of  his  agitation. 

The  new  doctrine  about  rents  has  already  stag« 
gered  them  not  a  little ;  for  be  it  known  to  yoo, 
there  are  places  where  the  tenantry  have  made 
signs  of  giving  that  doctrine  a  pTa<^cal  applioa* 
tion,  without  waiting  for  the  formal  sanction  of  a 
native  parliament.  And  however  beautifU  may  be 
the  theory  of  self-government ;  however  eaptiTat* 
ing  to  the  imagination  of  an  Irish  gentleman  may 
be  the  thought  of  a  procession,  moving  vice-regally 
through  College  Green  ;  no  man  who  has  an  aotnal 
interest  in  lands,  held  and  cultivated  by  under- 
tenants, is  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  the  *  simple 
plan  '*  now  in  vogue,  under  favour  of  repeal  and 
the  tariff,  in  some  districts  of  our  green  isle.  Then 
is  an  old  Brehon  law  extant,  which  says— **  Ko 
man  is  bound  to  pay  brass,  silver,  or  gold,  but  a 
king ;  cows  are  not  to  be  expected  from  a  man 
who  has  none ;"  and  if  the  axioms  broached  by 
Mr.  O'Connell,  in  support  of  his  "  fixity-of-tcnm«' 
principle,  lead  to  a  desire  for  reviving  that  law,  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  that  men  of  property  will  soon  leare 
it  to  himself  and  thefrUze  coaU  to  work  it  out. 

But  why  have  no  steps  been  taken  to  dieek  the 
progress  which  agitation  is  making  In  this  diice- 
tion  1  It  is  a  landlord's  question ;  and  yet  a  land* 
lords'  parliament  has  separated  without  deriang 
or  applying,  or  pledging  itself,  in  any  specific 
form,  to  devise  and  apply  remedies  to  the  f ril* 
Those  British  miUionairee  who  have  their  capital 


•  On  the  game  evening  that  the  alwve  was  written,  I  intimated  at  an  adjoining  village,  that  I  should  wquii*  fimr  me*, 
on  the  following  morning,  to  assiet  my  own  labourers  in  cuttingr  down  a  field  of  oat«.  Tmtihihrtt  camei  audit iwmOft  jw*' 
ful  to  Bee  the  downcast  looks  of  the  twenty-nine  rejected  candidates  for  eightpcnc«. 
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invested  in  Irish  mortgages,  or  on  the  securit j  of 
bonds  and  settlements,  should  look  to  this  in  time. 
It  b  their  afiair.  There  is  no  class  of  people  more 
ivilling  than  the  Irish  tenantry  have  hitherto  been 
to  meet  their  engagements,  or  who  practise  more 
extraordinary  self-denial,  that  they  may  be  enabled 
^to  discharge  them  in  full.  In  their  present  situa- 
tion, howeyer,  they  are  beset  by  a  twofold  tempta- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  the  undeniable  truth  of 
the  Aboriginal  maxim,  that  you  [must  have  a  cow 
first  before  the  landlord  can  take  her,  starts  up  in 
answer  to  the  claim  for  rent ;  and,  on  the  other, 
their  feelings  are  roused  by  eloquent,  and  often- 
times over-true,  representations  of  the  insecure  and 
pi-ecarious  tenure  by  which  they  hang  on  to  the 
land,  liable  to  be  shaken  off  at  any  time,  by  ca- 
price or  political  resentment. 

If  the  grievances  of  these  people  are  not  met  by 
just  and  conciliatory  provisions,  such  as  common 
sense  and  a  spirit  of  common  honesty  would  sug- 
gest, what  is  to  hinder  their  organizing  a  plan  of 
*'  passive  resistance"  to  the  demand  of  rent,  just  as 
they  resisted  the  payment  of  tithes  eight  years 
ago  ?  And  if  such  a  confederacy  were  formed  and 
organised  throughout  the  land,  what  measures 
could  the  legislature,  or  the  executive  government 
devise,  to  control  or  overpower  it  ? 

As  to  the  poor,  friendless,  labouring  population, 
who  dwell  in  hovels  far  worse  than  the  meanest  of- 
fice of  an  English  farm-yard,  and  who  would  be  con- 
tent if  aU  their  labour  produced  them  a  sufficiency 
of  roots  to  eat,  it  were  a  denial  of  human  nature 
to  expect  them  to  leave  following  and  shouting  at 
the  heels  of  any  person  who  promised  them  bread. 
But  when  you  recollect  who  it  is  they  follow — ^that 
it  is  O'Connell,  the  emancipator  of  his  country,  the 
man  who  has  already  proved  his  ability  to  achieve 
great  things,  against  the  opposition  and  hostility  of 
the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  age,— -the  orator 
whose  prevailing  eloquence  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  persons  he 
addresses,  can  go  at  once  to  their  hearts,  and 
awaken  thoughts  and  aspirations  that  have  haunt- 
ed them  from  their  chUdhood, — who  places  before 
them,  in  colours  so  true  and  affecting,  the  picture 
of  their  present  misery,  and  announces,  in  accents 
so  cheering  and  so  full  of  confidence  and  promise, 
the  dawning  of  a  brighter  morning,  when  they 
shall  be  fed,  and  tlieir  families  clad  and  comfort- 
ably housed ;— how  are  such  a  people  to  be  taken 
out  of  his  hands  ?  Surely  not  by  the  alluring 
hospitalities  of  the  workhouse,  with  its  bare,  cold 
stone  walls,  and  iron-barred  windows  ;  not  by 
freighting  ships  to  convey  a  few  outcasts  to  Canada, 
and  turn  them  loose  upon  that  ice-bound  shore ; 
not  by  sending  out  judges  upon  special  commis- 
sions ;  nor  yet  by  branding  guns  and  pistols  with 
a  cold  punch.  No.  They  must  be  fed,  and  lodged, 
and  employed  at  home  ;  and  their  children  must 
be  taught  and  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and 
order*  Until  this  be  done,  there  will  always  be 
O'Connells  to  call  them  from  their  dens  and  loung- 
ing-places ;  and  the  next  generation  will  be  more 
clamorous  and  more  unruly  than  the  present. 

A  few  words  now  upon  the  Church  question. 
This  is  not  Mr.  O'Connell's  great  *' Archimedean*' 


stance,  although  it  occupies  a  prominent  place  in 
his  harangues,  and  is  the  rallying  point  which 
draws  the  Catholic  clergy  in  such  force  and  num- 
bers to  his  standard.  But  the  multitude,  in  whoso 
still-slumbering  might  the  real  terror  of  the  move* 
ment  is  couched,  do  not  complain  of  oppression 
from  this  source.  It  is  to  them  an  ideal  grievance, 
for  they  pay  no  tithe ;  and  those  who  receive  it 
are  often  amongst  their  most  useful  and  benevolent 
friends.  There  is  no  unkind  feeling  in  the  breasts 
of  the  peasantry  (when  they  are  left  to  themselves) 
towards  the  Protestant  clergy ;  who  are,  generally 
speaking,  more  liberal  contributors,  in  proportion 
to  their  means,  to  all  public  and  private  charities 
for  the  relief  of  their  poor  neighbours,  than  any 
other  class  of  resident  country  gentlemen*  This  is 
a  truth  most  honourable  to  the  deigy,  and  which 
it  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  deny  or  to  conceal. 

But  for  all  that,  the  Church  of  a  small  minority^ 
established  and  ascendant,  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  other  religious  denominations,  and  claiming 
preeminence  over  all  the  rest,  is  a  glaring  and  in- 
sufferable anomaly.  All  who  dissent  from  its 
doctrines  must  resent  such  an  assumption,  which 
is,  in  its  nature,  peculiarly  galling  to  the  intelli- 
gent members,  and  to  the  pastors,  of  the  more  nu* 
merous  communion.  These  last,  particularly,  can 
never  be  induced — it  would,  indeed,  be  foUy  to  ex- 
pect that  they  ever  could  be  induced — ^to  acquiesce 
in  such  usurped  superiority.  They  will  not  rest 
themselves,  nor  allow  their  people  to  be  content, 
whilst  it  exists.  It  has  been  endured  up  to  this 
time,  and  yet  hardly  endured,  because  the  public 
mind  has  been  hitherto  in  its  nonage.  But  the 
people  and  their  priests  are  growing  rapidly  up  to 
the  fiill  stature  of  freedom,  and  of  political  know* 
ledge,  which  U  power ;  and  the  practical  absurdity 
of  stilting  up  a  Church-dominant  for  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  and  requir- 
ing all  creeds  and  languages  to  bow  to  its  supre- 
macy, will  not  be  tolerated  much  longer.  The 
common  sense  of  mankind  recoils  from  an  ascen- 
dant minority  in  Churches,  even  as  it  renounces 
and  fights  against  it  in  Parliaments.  The  doom  of 
such  an  incongruous  establishment  is  pronounced 
already  ;  and  seeing  that  its  ^*  necessary  end  "  can- 
not be  delayed  beyond  a  few  years  at  the  utmost, 
Sir  James  Graham's  reasoning,  which  was  merely 
impertinent,  as  applied  by  him,  is  most  apposite  to 
this  case.  Better  the  change  take  place  before 
Repeal  than  after ;  better  for  the  Church  itself, 
better  for  the  Protestant  people,  better  for  the  re- 
ligious peace  of  Ireland,  and  better — ^far  better—- 
for  the  permanence  and  security  of  our  connexion 
with  Great  Britain. 

Some  persons  tliink  it  ought  to  be  received  as  an 
answer  to  all  complaints  on  this  subject^  that  tlie 
landlords,  upon  whose  property  the  payment  of  the 
Tithe  Rent-chaige  is  charged,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  Protestants  ;  and,  therefore,  tiiat  it  is  quite 
proper  to  give  the  whole  proceeds  to  their  Church. 
As  well  might  it  be  contended  that,  forasmuch  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  Income  Tax  is  drawn  from 
the  pockets  of  the  rich,  it  would  be  only  reasonable 
to  expend  it  in  pensions  and  salaries  to  the  mem- 
bers of  aristocratic  families.    The  tithe,  by  whom- 
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soever  paid,  is  a  public  fund,  at  tlie  command  and 
disposal  of  the  nation,  for  purposes  of  general 
utility.  There  are  still  some  antiquated  reasoners 
who  deny  this ;  and  stoutly  maintain  that  it  is  the 
inalienable  possession  of  the  Churcli,  as  by  law 
established.  Such  reasoning  was  considered  sacred 
for  a  long  period  ;  but  it  is  now  sadly  out  of  date. 
When  the  Parliament  enforced  a  composition  in 
lieu  of  tithes,  the  title-deeds  of  the  Church,  as  the 
absolute  owner  of  this  property,  were  de  facto 
cancelled ;  and  when  Parliament  made  a  present 
of  one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount  to  the  landlords, 
still  more  fully  and  explicitly  was  the  principle 
established,  that  it  rests  with  the  same  power  to  do 
as  it  pleases  with  the  remainder. 

But,  in  depriving  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ire- 
land of  the  mastery  which  it  has  exercised  so  long, 
and  so  injuriously  to  many  interests,  (not  except- 
ing that  of  the  reformed  religion,)  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  all  public  recognition  or  support  should 


be  withdrawn  from  its  ministers*  There  is  nearly 
enough  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  Ireland  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  our  Christian  community ; 
and  if,  by  equalising  all  the  three,  and  removing 
just  causes  of  jealousy  and  dislike,  a  great  step  is 
taken  towards  the  restoration  of  mutual  confidence 
and  good-will  between  all  classes  of  Irishmen,  the 
public  will  not  refuse  to  make  up  the  deficiency.* 
The  Catholic  clergy,  indeed,  declare  that  ^ey 
will  not  accept  any  allowance  from  the  State  ;  and 
they  are  right,  so  long  as  it  is  tendered  to  them  as 
a  sop  to  purchase  an  acquiescence  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  own  inferiority.  But  if  it  wen 
offered  to  them,  ex  CBquo,  with  other  communions, 
and  independently  of  all  avowed  or  implied  com- 
promises and  concessions,  they  would  not  refuse  it 
They  would  take  it  as  their  right,  and  use  it  with- 
out finding  their  influence  diminished,  or  their 
enejgies  cramped,  by  a  contact  with  the  Treasui^*. 


The  foregoing  remarks  were  committed  to  writing 
three  months  ago,  when  Tara  was  the  latest-bom  of 
the  monster-meetings ;  MuUaghmast  was  still  in 
the  womb  of  time ;  and  that  fraterctdus  giganiumy 
**  birth-strangled  **  Clontarf,  had  not  even  "  cast 
a  sliadow  before."  Hence  I  may  be  deemed  rather 
laU  wiih  my  news;  yet  the  events  which  have 
come  to  light,  during  the  interval  that  has  since 
elapsed,  tend  to  confirm  impresfiions  received  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  movement,  and  to  show 
more  and  more  clearly  the  absolute  necessity  of 
i*cmedial  appliances,  to  restore  society  to  a  whole- 
some state. 

The  government  has  at  length  given  way  to  the 
impatient  remonstrances  and  solicitations  of  its 
friends,  and  had  recourse  to  what  arc  caUed  vigors 
ous  measures,  O'Connell,  for  not  committing  the 
lives  of  thousands  along  with  his  own,  has  been  as- 
sailed by  the  official  journals  with  the  vilest  abuse, 
as  a  sneaking  poltroon.  A  strange  lesson  this  is  to 
teach  a  race  peculiarly  alive  to  such  imputations, 
that  compliance  with  the  ordinances  of  authority  is 
cowardice,  and  that  a  man  makes  himself  infamous 
by  recoiling  from  a  provocation  to  civil  war  and 
carnage.  Our  Downing  Street  masters  are  bound 
to  disseminate  a  better  morality  through  their 
**  best  possible  instructors." 

Neither  the  proclamation  of  Lord  De  Grey  nor 
the  proceedings  of  his  Attorney-general  have  pro- 
duced a  sedative  effect.  The  Repealers  are  as  san- 
guine as  ever  in  the  prosecution  of  their  favourite 
scheme  ;  and  not  only  have  the  receipts  of  money 
into  their  treasury  been  greatly  increased,  but  the 
annual  tribute  for  the  personal  support  of  "  the 
Liberator,"  now  in  the  course  of  collection,  will  be 
threefold  greater  in  amount  than  it  has  been  in 
any  year  since  the  first  purse  was  made  up  for 
him,  after  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Act. 
Every  new  regiment  that  lands  on  Kingston  pier 


is  worth  an  additional  thousand  pounds  to  him ;  a 
tolerably  ngnificant  proof  how  litUe  the  heart  of 
Young  Ireland  quails  at  these  gaudy  manifestations 
of  terror. 

If  it  were  the  policy  of  the  leading  Repealers  t^ 
carry  their  object  by  main  force,  sut^  preparations 
might  perhaps  daunt  them.  But  they  are  playing 
a  surer  game ;  and  are  fully  sensible  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  advice  of  a  well-known  forensic  wa^, 
not  to  *'  go  to  war  while  the  sojers  are  in  the 
countiy."  The  oi:ganisation  in  the  meantime  pro- 
ceeds, and  gathers  strength ;  nor  will  the  result  of 
the  pending  prosecutions  against  O'Connell  and 
his  brother  **  conspirators,"  however  triumpkata 
it  may  turn  out  for  the  crown  solicitor  and  the 
Tory  newspapers,  (which,  however,  seema  rather 
doubtful,)  retard  or  diminish  its  tremendous  power. 
The  law  cannot  quell  it ;  and  it  is  the  determina- 
tion of  this  adroit  party  that^  for  some  time  at 
least,  the  sword  shall  not.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton never  stood  more  immoveable  within  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras  than  these  politic  schemers  ai« 
resolved  to  abide,  '<  while  ike  sciers  remain  in  the 
country."  If  they  can  keep  in  their  eager  multi- 
tudes ^m  a  false  move,  they  have  the  iron  duke, 
who  is  said  to  be  the  planner  of  the  new  minisieiial 
tactiqu^y  checkmated. 

But  will  they  be  able  to  restrain  them  much 
longer?  Will  not  some  stirring  event, — the  ex- 
pected conviction  and  punishment  of  O'Connell, 
for  example,— drive  them  madly  over  the  rampait, 
and  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
panting  for  the  reconquest  of  Ireland  ?  Then  is 
much  reason  to  doubt  whether  in  their  perfect  state 
of  discipline  and  self-control,  the  most  excttinir 
circumstance  could  plunge  them  into  the  conflict 
one  minute  sooner  than  the  word  goes  forth  from 
the  Com  Exchange ;  and  that  will  not  be  in  Mr. 
O'Connell's  time.     I  say  not  this  in  dispange- 


*  We  mnst  express  our  entire  dissent  fh>m  our  respected  contributor's  phm  of  equitable  adjustment  amoi^  rehgions  sects 
or  distribution  of  what  is  a  part  of  tlie  public  property.  That  eveir  sect  should  support  its  o^m  clergy,  is  a  principle  we 
have  uniformly  maintained;  and  so,  in  his  orations  at  leaat,  has  Mr.  O'Connell  himself.  If  it  ever  vfis,  \kbat  is  calico,  roK- 
tlcally  expedient,  that  the  State  should  take  the  Catholic  priests  of  Ireland  into  its  pay,  the  season  has  long  sane  by.  \VL  t 
ini^ht  h;*v»  been  tjood  worldly  policy  in  Mr.  I'itt  would  be  woaknew  in  biT  Itob^rt  VpoU — ^'i  2\  itf» 
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mcnt  of  his  valour,  which  I  have  never  Buspected  ; 
but  it  would  he  bo  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
moral  power  in  which  he  plumes  himself,  in  which 
Indeed  his  great  strength  consists,  and  hy  which 
he  has  already  achieved  so  great  and  splendid 
objects,  that  he  would  be  vainer  and  more  sense- 
less than  Ajax  to  abandon  it  for  a  trial  of  physical 
force*  Old  a  man  as  he  is,  he  can  better  afford  to 
wait  for  the  fulness  of  the  time,  than  put  the  ques- 
tion to  so  perilous  and  uncertain  an  issue.  When 
the  empire  is  engaged  in  a  foreign  war,  and  the 
whole  sea-board  of  France,  from  Brest  to  Dun- 
kirk, is  lined  with  American  steam-privateers,  then 
it  will  be  for  him  to  impose  the  terms  of  a  surren- 
der, or  to  wrest  it  by  main  force.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  agitation  will  go  on,  and  Ireland  will 
continue  to  be  torn  with  civil  discord,  unless  the 
English  nation  and  government  provide  for  our 
relief  and  their  own  security  by  the  "  only  me- 
thod to  subdue  us.'* 


Sir  Robert  Peel  has  made  a  sign  of  conciliating 
Ireland,  by  appointing  a  Commission  to  inquire 
and  report  upon  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland. 
The  Commissioners  he  has  selected  are  good  men 
and  good  landlords  ;  but  they  are  Irbh  landlords ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  chairman.  Lord 
Devon,  their  experience  has  been  confined  to  the 
management  of  property  in  this  country.  They 
know  nothing  better.  The  minister  would  have 
done  more  wisely  had  he  sent  a  commission  com- 
posed of  English  and  of  Scottish  landlords,*  to 
travel  through  our  country,  to  see,  hear,  and 
inquire  for  themselves  ;  and  to  bring  back  to  their 
wondering  countrymen  the  upshot  of  their  investi- 
gations. They  who  are  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tion of  peasants  in  happier  places,  could  better 
judge  of  the  neglect,  the  wrong,  and  the  oppression 
suffered  by  our  poor  people,  than  men  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  on  such  things  only  all 
their  lives. 
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The  Briiith  Journal  of  Ilomceopathy,    VoL  I. 
London:  Baillicre. 

This  is  a  collection  of  all  the  numbers  which  have  ap- 
peared of  a  new  Medical  Joomal,  of  which  the  distinc- 
tive feature,  if  not  the  sole  object,  is  to  expound  the 
lIomoDopathio  theory  and  practice;  though  it  also  con- 
tains a  great  yariety  of  miscellaneous,  medical,  and  Ho- 
ina}opathio  information,  consisting  of  reports  from  foreign 
IIomoDopathicho8pital8,and  notices  of  new  medical  works. 
A  great  deal  of  industry  is  displayed  in  this  opening 
volume.  An  account  of  Hahnemann,  the  head  of  the 
School,  furnishes  matter  for  an  interesting  paper,  by  Dr. 
Chapman.  This  is  followed  by  a  translation  of  Hahne- 
xnann's  "  Medicine  of  Experience,"  which  fully  expounds 
the  doctrines  of  the  new  sect. 

l^he  Infiuenee  of  Ariftocracicw  on  the  Retolutions  of 
NatumSy  considered  in  relation  to  (A«  present  oireum- 
stances  of  the  British  Empire,  By  James  J.  Macin- 
tyre.    Octavo,  pp.  448.    Fisher,  Son,  &  Co. 

Our  motive  for  delaying  the  notice  of  this  work  ought 
to  be  our  apology  to  the  author.  It  is  too  considerable, 
and  too  good  a  work,  to  be  slightly  treated  ;  and  it  has 
been  delayed  because  we  could  not  slight  it,  and  thought 
it  would  well  bear  keeping. 

The  Young  Student;  or,  Ealph  and  Victor.  By  Ma- 
dame Guizot.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  Samuel 
Jackson.    London  :  Dogue. 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  there  be  not  a  great  falling 
off  in  our  Juvenile  Literature  of  late  years.  This  is  a 
department  in  which  the  French  are,  or  like  ourselves 
ttere,  imagined  to  excel ;  and  though  French  works  of 
this  description,  even  by  the  best  writers,  cannot,  to  an 
English  ohild  or  young  person,  equal  those  of  Mrs. 
Barbauld  or  Miss  Edgeworth,  they  are  not  without  merit. 
It  does  Madame  Guizot's  work  not  one  whit  credit  in  our 
eyes,  that  she  was  the  wife  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
France  ;  but  her  history  is  of  the  best  kind  of  romance  in 
real  life.  Her  stories,  besides  being,  partly  perhaps 
from  cirenmstances,  exceedingly  popular  in  her  own 


country,  deserve  to  be  so  in  ours,  from  their  sober,  sen- 
sible, moral  tone.  The  book,  well-chosen  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son, who  is  a  proficient  in  translation,  has  received  all 
manner  of  justice  from  the  publisher. 


THE  ANNUALS  FOR  1844. 

FKIBNDSHIP'S  OFFERING. 

We  place  the  Fbibndship's  Offebinq  at  the  head  of 
our  list,  for  various  good  reasons.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  prolific  though  short-lived  family  of  Annuals  ;  and 
in  the  present  season,  it  has  renewed  its  youth,  like  the 
eagles.  Fbiendship's  Offering  has  always  been  re- 
spectable in  literature,  as  Annuals  go  ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect, in  1844,  it  not  only  holds  its  place,  but  shames 
its  fkshionable  contemporaries;  while,  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  plates,  printing,  and  binding,  it  not  only  sur- 
passes itself  in  former  years,  but  rivals  them.  Some- 
body has  happily  termed  it,'*  An  old  friend  icith  a  new 
face;"  but  it  is  so  in  the  reverse  of  the  sense  of  the 
adage.  The  size  has  increased  to  that  happy  medium 
between  the  large  and  the  little,  the  dumpy  short  and 
the  gawky  tall,  that  every  man  of  taste  prefers  in  his 
mistress  and  his  editions.  The  plates  are  fresh  and 
original,  whether  in  design  or  engraving  ;  and  some  of 
them  really  fine,  as  if  we  were  getting  back  to  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Annuals,  when  publishers  lost  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  purchasers  laid  up,  at  a  cheap  rate,  some 
exquisite  small  book  plates.  All  this  is  but  the  exter- 
nal decorations  ;  nor  do  we  so  much  regard  names  that 
are  in  vogue,  as  what  is  actually  produced.  The 
Friendship's  Offering  exhibits  a  long  list  of  good  names; 
and  they  are  not  prefixed  to  bear  off  rubbish — **  the  sweep- 
ings of  my  desk."  Altogether,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  best  Annual  of  the  season,  by  those  who  consider 
literature  the  charm  of  these  works.  Those  who  want 
only  pretty  plates,  and  many  of  them,  had,  however,  best 
apply  at  once  to  the  Messrs.  Fisher. 

Fisher's  Drawino-Room  Scrap-Book  for  1844. — 
The  Messrs.  Fisher  possess  at  all  times  a  command  of 
good  plates,  which  enables  them  in  any  given  year,  and 


*  And  why  not  tenants  also  ?    There  being  two  parties  to  all  bai^^ns,  both  interests  should  be  represented  in  settling  tLe 
terms  of  them.— /iJ.  T,  M, 
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on  the  shortest  possible  notice,  to  fiirnish  forth  ui  ele- 
gant or  splendid  T&ble-book,  with  the  mere  addition  of 
gay  binding  and  a  few  harmless  rhymes.    Of  the  series  of 
rhymes  which  accompany  these,  and  giro  them  a  kind  of 
relief,  or  else  perform  for  them  the  office  of  the   old 
honsekeeper  who  marshals  Tisiters  over  the  apartments 
of  grand  show-palaces,  we  have  for  some  years  made 
little  account.    As  a  literary  work,  the  Scrap-Book  died 
with  L.  R  L.;  nerer  again,  we  fear,  to  be  resuscitated. 
Mrs.  Ellis,  the  present  editress,  appears  so  sensible  of 
the  trivial  natnre  of  her  poetical  performances  in  the 
work,  that  it  is  needless  to  make  any  commentary  upon 
the  Terses  which  accompany  the  different  plates.    The 
Scrap-Book  is  a  work  solely  of  embellishment ;  a  beau- 
tiful book  to  be  turned  oyer,  looked  at  and  admired  in 
its  season,  and  returned  to  for  its  portraits  and  a  few  of 
its  scenic  pictures.     The  Drawing-Room  Scrap-Book, 
considering  its  style  and  equipments,  is  at  all  times  one 
of  the  cheapest  of  the  Annuals.    The  prints  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  if  not  all  new,  are  abundant  in  number,  and 
tastefblly  diTersified.     Of  the   thirty-six  plates,  six 
are  portraits,  the  frontispiece  being  a  delicately-en- 
grared  likeness  of  Mrs.  ElUs.    The  other  portraits  are, 
the  Queen  of  the  French  ;  Queen  Adelaide,  in  the  tre- 
mendous head-gear  and  costume  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  the 
late  Duke  of  Sussex  ;  Talleyrand  ;  Earl  De  Grey ;  and 
Thomas  Campbell,  author  of  ^  The  Pleasures  of  Hope," 
who,  we  are  here  informed,  was,  in  1829,  chosen  Lord 
Provoit  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow.     Among  the 
finest  of  the  other  plates  are,  Poussin's  Holy  Famify. 
The  yignette  is,  the  Oardent  of  the  Seraglio  Patace,  with 
groups  of  Eastern  beauties  reposing  by  fountains  and 
under  embowering  trees.    One  Hour  of  Joy  is  a  subject 
well  adapted  to  the  book — ^a  beautiful  girl  attired  by  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Elllis  says, for  a  ball;  though,  we  should  guess, 
the  marriage  altar,  and  therefore  a  solemn  hour.   At  least 
the  yeil  seems  to  intimate  that  it  is  a  bride  we  behold 
in  that  placid  and  thoughtful  richly-dressed  maiden. 
Another  sweet  subject  is,  a  group  of  girls  of  different  ages, 
gleaning  in  a  rich  harrest  field.    If  they  be  not  exactly 
English  peasants  that  the  artist  presents  to  us,  they  are 
pretty  innocent-looking  girls,  well  suited  to  a  work  of  this 
kind,  where  natnre  is  not  held  paramount ;  and  more- 
OTer,  Mrs.  Ellis  writes  her  most  natural  verses  upon 
them.    Her  loyal  and  ultra-loyal  strains  in  honour  of 
the  royal  personages  are  such  sad  hackneyed  themes,  that 
Mrs.  Ellis,  if  the  task  irks  her,  is  as  much  to  be  pitied 
as  if  she  were  the  real  Poet  Laureat. 

As  a  literary  specimen,  we  give,  in  another  place,  the 
verses  upon  the  gleaners  alluded  to  above. 

On  the  excellent  portrait  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex, 
albeit  it  may  be  more  flattering  than  true,  we  have  a 
set  of  verses  beginning — 

**  Illastrioua  scion  of  a  noble  line!** 

and  closing  in  the  same  loyal  strain. 

Fibber's  Juveitilb  Sc&ap-Book,  with  sixteen  highly- 
finished  plates,  elegantly  bound.  There  is  not  much 
in  this  book,  ''by  Mrs.  Ellis,"  that  requires  parti- 
cular notice ;  but  it  is  externally  an  elegant  book.  The 
literature  is  somewhat  heavy  and  common-place:  and 
not  in  the  least  attractive  to  young  persons,  unless 
they  be  kiln-dried  juvenile  utilitarians ;  yet  it  communi- 
cates some  scraps  of  information,  and  has  some  pleasing 
verses.  There  is  a  brief  memoir  of  Cook ;  and,  with  the 
description  of  one  or  two  pictured  foreign  towns,  some 
curiosities  of  natural  history. 


China,  its  Scenekt,  ABCHiTxcruiuE,  Social  Hibits 
&o.    Illustrated.     Vol.  I.  Imperial  Quarto.     Fisher  & 
Son. — We  class  this  portion  of  Ckina  Illustrated^  noder 
the  head  Annuals,  because  it  comes  out  at  the  same 
season,  is  a  highly  embellished,  and  elegantly-bound 
work,  and  one  in  every  way  ad^»ted  for  either  a  table- 
book  or  a  gift-book.    And  after  prudent  eonsidentioo, 
we  will  say,  that  if  we  had  but  a  single  guinea  to  lay 
out  on  Annuals  in  the  year  1844,  our  purchase  should 
be  this  same  Gkina,    It  is  not  merely  an  elegant  bodr, 
but  one  of  which  the  literature  does  not,  like  that  of 
those  ephemera,  the  Annuals,  perish  in  the  use.    It 
contains  much  accurate  information  about  the  meet  nu- 
merous   and    singular   human  community  under  the 
canopy  of  Heaven.     By  and  by  we  hope  the  Chmese 
may  get  the  length  of  thinking  the  English  the  most 
extraordinary  people  in  the  world  :  for  that  will  be  a 
great  step.     The  letter^press  of  the  work,  which  is  his- 
torical and  descriptive,  is  written  by  the  Rev.  G.  N. 
Wright^an  experienced  hand  in  such  matters.    Tb« 
drawings  are  from  ''original  and  authentic  souites.'* 
They  are  in  general  admirable,  especially  those  illus- 
trating manners  and  costumes;  and  even  the  pictures  of 
scenery  are    enlivened  by  characteristic  figures  and 
groups.    Among  the  best  of  the  plates,  whether  in  point 
of  artistic  merit,  or  as  exhibiting  the  daily  life  and 
habits  of  the  Chinese,  we  class  the  culture  andprepanh 
turn  of  Tea,  T%e  worshippers  in  the  Temple  of  BndXa  at 
Canton;  A  raree-show  at  Sin-Sinchoo, — an  exhibition 
which  seems  somewhat  like  the  Punch  and  Judy  of  £a- 
rope.    Feeding  silk-worms,  and  soriiug  the  cocoons,  is  an- 
other in  which  only  females  are  seen;  and  the  interior  of 
a  Mandarin^  house  near  Nanking,  with  a  native  mer- 
chant exhibiting  rich  silks  for  the  choice  of  the  Man- 
darin's lady.     This  plate  gives  a  high  idea  of  the 
personal    charms    and  air  of  refinement   which  dis- 
tinguish ladies  of  rank  in  China,  and  of  the  luxary 
and  splendour  by  which  they  are  surrounded.    The 
Cat  Merchants  and  Tea-dealers,  at    Tong  C%or,  the 
port  of  Pekin,  is  a  clever  sketch,  and  not  without  trath 
of  character;  and  so  is  the  Rice  Sellert  and  Eaters  at  a 
military  station;  and  a  Dinner  Party  at  a  Mandarin i 
house.    But  we  have  already  expressed  our  high  opin- 
ion of  this  as  an  embellished  book,  in  the  way  which 
best  comes  home  to  "  men's  business  and  boeoms." 

CURIOSITIBS  OF    MODSRN   TRAVEL :   &   YeaR-BOOE  OF 

Adventurb.  London :  Bogue. — This  book  is  the  fint  of 
a  projected  series  for  young  readers.  The  plan  is  excel- 
lent, if  not  original.  It  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  lanes  of 
this  city,  in  his  valuable  little  Annual,  the  Excitement ; 
and  is  made  up  of  striking  incidents,  and  scraps  from 
modem  travellers.  The  extracts  are  well  selected,  and 
are  not  so  long  as  to  weary  juvenile  readers.  With  its 
many  pretty  illustrative  wood-engravings,  and  handsome 
binding,  the  book  altogether  wears  that  attractive  ap- 
pearance, which  must  render  it  an  acceptable  gift,ss 
well  as  an  instructive  companion  to  young  folks. 

The  Complete  SuppRAyOB  Almanac  for  1844.  Lon- 
don :  Davis  &  Hasler  ;  Edinburgh :  Tait ;  and  C\ 
Booksellers. — It  is  proper  to  keep  good  objects  before 
the  public  in  every  honest  way.  This  principle  was 
acted  on  by  the  Anti-Slavery  party;  by  those  who  at- 
tempted, and  forced  the  Cheap  Postage;  and  is  now  em- 
ployed by  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  And  heze  comes 
a  cheap  Almanac  which,  besides  the  usual  business  of 
such  publications,  contains  many  apt  tabular^  and  other 
illustrations  of  the  beauties  of  Class  Legislation,  the 
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expense  of  wan,  the  amount  and  manner  of  increase  of 
the  National  Debt,  and  other  things  which  onght  to  be 
constantly  kept  before  the  public.  This  year's  Almanac, 
as  it  is  the  first,  gires  a  sketch  of  the  Complete  SnfDrage 
morement,  and  of  the  organization  of  the  Society.  The 
publications,  besides  Newspapers,  which  adrocate  the 
Ck>mplete  Saffirage,  were,  for  some  time,  only  two ;  the 
EeUetie RevieWftLud  TaWs  Magazine!  bnt  another  work 
has  been  begun,  entitled  the  PkUanihropitL  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  new  Almanac,  we  take  the  following  table, 
without  pledging  onrseWes  for  its  accuracy : — 

TABLE 

Showing  the  Amount  of  Taxes  paid  Weekly  by  a  Work- 
ing Man  who  expends  7s.  7 id.  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 


7  lbs.  of  flour. 
7  pints  of  ale. 
i  pint  of  brandy. 
1  ounce  of  tobacco. 


2  ounces  of  tea. 

2  ounces  of  coffee. 
8  ounces  of  sugar. 

3  lbs.  8  ounces  of  meat. 

The  cost  of  the  abore,  if  freed  from  tithe,  com,  cus- 
tom, and  excise  tax,  would  not  exceed  2s.  4  jd. ;  while 
at  present  the  cost  is  78.  7  id.,  being  a  weekly  tax  of 
fire  shillings  and  threepence  one-eighth  of  a  penny,  on 
the  poor  consumer. 

[Calculation  made  by  William  Wrezland  of  Birming- 
ham.]   

OOMPAnATIVE  TAXATION  OP  ENGLAND  AND  OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

Taxes  upon  land  in  England, £1,531,916 

Taxes  upon  land  in  Prussia, 3,999,500 

Taxes  upon  land  in  Austria, 8,700,000 

Taxes  upon  land  in  France, 23,186,760 

Taxes  on  the  people  in  England, 23,186,760 

Taxes  on  the  people  in  Prussia, 3,76 1 ,500 

Taxes  on  the  people  in  Austria, 7,700,000 

Taxes  on  the  people  in  France, 17,423,240 


POETRY  OF  THE  ANNUALS. 
Among  the  best  poems  in  the  Annuals  for  1844,  are  the 
following  verses  by  Barry  Cornwall,  on  the  disastrous 
Retreat  from  Cabul : — 

Out  in  the  sarage  mountains, 

Down  in  the  Kyber  Pass, 
Women  and  men,  and  babes  at  breast, 

Are  mown  down  like  grass. 
From  the  dawn  until  the  night, 

iVom  the  night  until  the  dawn. 
Nought  is  heard  but  Death,  and  curses 

From  the  wild  Affghan. 
They  toil  through  the  swampy  riyers, 

They  struggle  amidst  the  snow  ; 
But  whereyer  they  turn,  a  bullet  rings. 

And  a  braye  man  lieth  low. 
In  yain  the  captain  cheereth. 

The  soldier  he  fights  in  yain  ; 
By  one  and  one  a  thousand  hearts 

Pour  out  the  red,  red  rain. 

Oh  1  many  will  mourn  in  India 

The  close  of  this  deadly  day  ; 
£yen  now  there  are  dread  and  trembling  hearts 

From  Delhi  to  proud  Bombay. 
The  wife,  in  her  lonely  fortress. 

Keeps  watch  for  the  distant  drum  ; 
And  the  far-off  mother  is  looking  out 

For  her  boy — ^who  will  neyer  come. 

Yet  sound,  ye  brazen  trumpets  I 

For  through  that  dark  despair 
A  glory  shines  like  the  lightning 

While  it  runs  through  the  stormy  air. 
There  are  spirits  whom  nought  can  conquer  ; 

And  foremost  of  all  is  one — 
A  WOMAN,*  as  braye,  as  the  bravest  be. 

Though  she  buries  her  bleeding  son. 


Lady  Sale. 


BY  LADY  E.  STUART  WORTLEY. 

A  presence  terrible  and  sweet 

Must  thine  be  still  to  me  : 
For  years  I  have  not  dared  to  greet 

Thy  smile,  save  tremblingly  I 

For  years,  for  years  my  love  hath  proved 

Unchanging  and  the  same. 
The  same  !  no  1  More  and  more  I  loved, 

As  years  still  went  and  came. 

Most  dear  i  'Twas  long  ago,  that  first 
Thou  mad'st  my  soul  thine  own : 

And  still  the  enchanted  dream  I  nursed, 
UnwhisperM  and  unknown. 

On  earth  (where  pilgrims  still  we  are, 

Poor  children  of  the  dust !) 
Is 't  vnrong  to  lavish  all  this  care. 

This  over-love  and  trust  1 

The  beauty  of  thy  form  and  face. 

And  of  thy  kingly  mind. 
Must  stand  th*  excuse  that  must  efface 

The  faults  they  leave  behind  1 

So  perfect  these,  I  feel,  I  know, 

My  soul  hath  little  right. 
To  share  the  mighty  bliss  and  woe 

Of  such  a  passion's  might. 

And  yet  for  years  its  love  hath  grown 

Towards  tall  perfection  still ; 
And  now  that  soul  is  all  thine  ovm. 

Meek  watcher  of  thy  will. 

Thus  being  thine,  must  be  the  boast 

That  yet  shall  courage  bring  : 
For,  0  !  the  heart  that  loves  thee  moit 

Can  be  no  worthless  thing. 

And  surely,  whatsoe'er  it  be. 

There  it  surpasseth  all : 
None  else  so  well  can  worship  thee. 

Though  none  escape  thy  thrall  1 

usy's  parting  with  her  cat, 

by  james  thomson,  author  of  **  the  seasons." 

The  dreadful  hour  with  leaden  pace  approach'd, 
Lash'd  fiercely  on  by  unrelenting  Fate, 
When  Lisy  and  her  bosom  Cat  must  part ; 
For  now,  to  schools  and  pensive  needle  doom'd. 
She's  banish'd  from  her  childhood's  undash'd  joys. 
And  all  that  pleasing  intercourse  she  kept 
With  her  grey  comrade,  which  has  often  sooth'd 
Her  tender  moments,  while  the  world  around 
Glowed  with  ambition,  business,  and  vice. 
Or  lay  dissolved  in  Sleep's  delicious  arms, 
And  from  their  dewy  orbs  the  conscious  stars 
Shed  on  their  friendship  influence  benign. 

But  see  where  moumfhl  Puss,  advancing  slow, 
With  outstretch'd  tail,  casts  looks  of  silent  woe 
On  melting  Lisy,  in  whose  eye  the  tear 
Stood  tremulous,  and  thus  would  fain  have  said 
If  nature  had  not  tied  her  struggling  tongue  : 
••  Unkind,  O,  who  shall  now  with  fatt'ning  milk. 
With  fiesh,  with  bread,  and  fish,  beloved  of  meat. 
Regale  my  taste  ;  and  at  the  cheerAil  fire. 
Ah  !  who  shall  bask  me  in  their  downy  lap  I 
Who  shall  invite  me  to  their  bed,  and  throw 
The  bed-clothes  o'er  me  in  the  winter  nights. 
When  Eurus  roars !— But  now,  when  Lisy 's  gone. 
What  is  the  dull  officious  world  to  me  I 
I  loathe  the  thought  of  Ufe  1" 

Thus  plain'd  the  Cat» 

While  Lisy  felt,  by  sympathetic  touch. 

These  anxious  thoughts  that  in  her  mind  revolved  ; 

And,  casting  on  her  a  desponding  look. 

She  snatch'd  her  to  her  arms  with  eager  grief. 

And  moving,  thus  began  :  «  ^  «  .  ,^  , 

«  O,  Cat  beloved  ! 

Thou  dear  companion  of  my  tender  years  ! 
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Joy  of  my  youth !  thai  oft  has  lick'd  my  hands 

With  TeWet  tongue,  ne'er  stained  hy  mouse's  blood — 

O,  gentle  Cat !  how  shall  I  part  with  thee  ? 

How  dead  and  heayy  will  the  moments  pass 

When  you  are  not  in  my  delighted  eye. 

With  Cubi  playing,  or  yonr  flying  tail ! 

How  harshly  will  the  softest  muslin  feel, 

And  all  Uie  silk  of  schools,  while  I  no  more 

Haye  yonr  sleek  skin  to  soothe  my  soften'd  sense  ! 

How  shall  I  eat  when  you  are  not  beside 

To  share  the  bit !  how  shall  I  sleep 

When  I  no  more  your  lulling  murmurs  hear  t 

Yet  we  must  part — so  rigid  Fate  decrees  ; 

But  nerer  shall  your  loved  idea,  dear. 

Part  firom  my  soul :  and  when  I  first  can  mark 

The  embroidered  figure  on  the  snowy  lawn. 

Your  image  ahall  my  needle  keen  employ. 

Hark,  how  I'm  called  away — a  direM  sound  ! 

I  come,  I  come  1   But  first  I  charge  you  all — 

You — you — and  you,  particularly  you, 

O,  Mary  \   Mary  !  feed  her  with  the  best. 

Repose  her  nightly  in  the  warmest  couch. 

And  be  a  Lisy  to  her  I " 

Haying  said, 
She  set  her  down,  and  with  her  head  averse, 
Rttsh'd  to  the  evil  which  she  could  not  shun  ; 
While  a  sad  mew  went  knelling  to  her  heart. 

HAPPT  DAYS. 

Oh !  happy  were  the  days, 

The  gleaning  days  of  old. 
When  the  sun's  unclouded  raye 

Shone  o'er  the  fields  of  gold  ; 
Wlien  the  merry  harvest  laugh'd 

Beneath  the  reaper's  smile  ^ 
And  the  foaming  bowl  was  quaffed 

To  cheer  her  heart  the  while  ;] 

And  childhood  gathered  flowers, 

While  the  maiden's  jocund  song 
Told  how  the  sunny  hours 

So  lightly  danced  along  ; 
And  we  were  blithe  and  gay» 

Sweet  sister  of  my  youth. 
How  have  they  passed  away. 

Those  days  of  love  and  truth ! 


NEW  POEMS  AND  DRAMA& 
The  verses  of  the  Annuals,  and  original  verses,  oeeupy 
so  mneh  of  our  space  in  the  present  month,  that  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  defeifing  oar  Ca$aloffue  Bmbomi 
of  the  Poetry  of  184S  until  1844.  The  passing  year  has 
not  been  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  Eogllah  Poetiy; 
yet  it  has  left  some  tokens  of  the  spirit  of  poesy  sot 
being  utterly  extinct  among  the  ri&ng  generation.  A 
ratherremariukble  Dnunatic  Poem  appeared  inDnblindni- 
ing  the  summer,  entitled  /udos,  a  7\ra^  Mydetjy  vrfaieb 
has  not,  so  te  as  we  have  yet  observed,  obtained  the 
notice  which,  from  its  vigour  and  originality,  it  merited. 
The  author  is  named  IHgby  P.  Starkey,  a  name  to  us 
unknown,  but  which  will  yet  be  known  in  oonnezion 
with  this  production. — ^The  other  day,  Mr.  Moxon  pub- 
lished three  volumes  of  dramas,  translatiMis,  and  poems, 
by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  We  hope  the  poet 
is  not  a  Yankee,  as  is  said,  and  as  the  name  rather 
imports ;  for  he  is  worthy  of  being  mother^BngUsh.  We 
shall  hold  him  in  mind. — Mr.  Simm's  poems  were  for- 
merly announced  in  this  Magazine ;  and  from  Mr. 
Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  we  lately  hare  a  small  volume, 

creditable  to  the  classical  reputation  of  hia  &auly. 

Nor  has  the  Muse  of  Scotland  been  dumb  ;  though,  at 
present,  we  can  only  add  to  our  former  lists  of  poems  and 
dramas  published  in  England, — 

The  Powes  of  Associatzok.  A  Poem  in  Thiee  Parts. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Campbell,  Rector  of  Tilsin^  bnt  ap- 
parently not  in  the  most  distant  vray  poetieaOy  related 
to  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

Lighter  Hours.  By  an  Etonian. — A  collection  of 
juvenile  eompositions,  displaying  facility  of  vcrdfieatioo, 
and  a  cultivated  taste. 


Mr.  Makoill  CRicnioN. — On  the  last  page  of  ovr 
November  No.,  we  stated,  (following  the  Edkubur^ 
Advertiser,)  that  Mr.  Crichton  had  retracted  the  story 
of  the  aged  minister  of  Lairg  and  his  daughter.  The 
Advertiser  had  mistaken  the  subject  of  Mr.  Crichton*s 
retractation.    That  story  vras  not  retracted. 


LORD  BROUGHAM  AND  HIS  DETRACTORS. 

TuE  authorship  of  a  short  paper  in  the  November  Number  of  this  Magazine,  has  excited  a  good  deal  of 
curiosity,  and  something  else, which  the  Whig  Globe,  and  ultra- Whig  Examiner,  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  gratify 
— according  to  the  cue  they  hold  in  playing  their  respective  parts  :  that  is,  by  first  affirming,  and  then  proring, 
that  the  offending  article  is  either  written  by  Lord  Brougham  himself,  or  by  some  double  or  retainer  of  his.  The 
Morning  Chronicle  has  both  insinuated  and  affirmed  the  same  thing.  Had  the  matter  gone  no  farther,  we  should 
not  have  felt  it  necessary  to  say  one  word  on  the  subject ;  but  the  party-writers  act  to  Lord  Brougham  and  others  on 
the  maxim,  '^  Throw  dirt  enough,  for  some  will  be  sure  to  stick ;"  and  this  is,  unhappily  for  human  nature,  too  true. 
We  therefore  owe  it  as  much  to  Lord  Brougham,  as  to  the  character  of  our  own  publication,  to  give  the  assertions 
80  unscrupulously  made,  and  ingeniously  supported,  the  most  direct,  positive,  and  explicit  contradiction  ;  and  to 
assure  our  readers,  that  neither  has  Lord  Brougham,  nor  any  friend,  or  advocate,  or  doubles  of  his,  whoever  theses 
may  be,  vnritten,  or  caused  to  be  written,  one  syllable  of  that  article.  The  contrary  assertion  is  as  eironeons  in 
letter  as  it  is  malicious  in  spirit.  We  trust  that  this  simple  fact  may  tend  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  party-vrriters  to 
the  manner  in  which  disinterested  and  impartial  lookers-on  regard  their  assaults  on  Lord  Brougham,  and  others. 
It  says  ill  for  the  spirit  in  which  journalism  is  conducted — ill,  indeed,  for  the  frankness  and  generosity  of  the 
conductors  of  the  metropolitan  Whig  press,  that  they  appear  unable  to  comprehend  that  a  writer,  in  attempting  to 
point  out  the  shameful  injustice  done  to  an  illustrious  man,  and  a  great  benefkctor  of  hia  species,  may  have  ether 
motives  than  those  that  spring  either  &om  personal,  party,  or  sordid  considerations.  The  love  of  Fair-play — the 
generous  impulsive  love  of  justice,  has  ever  been  tho  honourable  characteristio  on  which  Englishmen  pride  tkeai- 
selves.  Heaven  knows  whether  or  not  Lord  Brougham  has  gotten  fair-play  from  the  Whig  scribes ;  wiio,  had  he 
still  been  the  ally  or  champion  of  their  party,  would  have  pursued  a  very  different  course.  What  man  has  been 
80  baLited--so  disgracefully  attempted  to  be  "  written-down,"  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age  t  ; 
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